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CB.^  Cbables  BiMONT,  LITT.D.  (Oxon.).  /Haftt; 

See  the  biographical  article.  Biuost,  C  \  Hoiiv. 

0.  B*  Sot  Chakles  Norton  Eogcumbe  Euot,  K.C.M.G..  C.B..  M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

^^ce-Chancel1or  ci  Sheffidd  Univerriw.     Fonneny  FeUow  d[  Trinity  College, 
Oxford.     H.M.'s  CommiMioner  and  ComroanderMn-Chief  for  the  Bntiah  East< 
Africa  Protectorate;  Agent  and  Conaul-General  at  ?hniahar;  and  ConauMjeneral 
for  German  Eart  Afika,  1900-1904. 


(m  parf^', 
Hangaiy:  langfiaggi 
Hani. 


lULES  Fkanos  Atkikson.  r 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Queen's  College.  Oxford.    Captain,  lit  Qty  of  London  1 
(Royal  FuailierB).   AufSor  Oi  The  WtUirneu  and  CM  Harbowt.  I 

Caxlton  HuNTLSY  Hayis.  A.M..  Pr.D.  f_       -__    __    _ 

Avittant  Profe«or  of  History  in  Columbia  University,  New  York  Gty.    Member  -j  HODOnill  U,  QL,  IV. 
ei  the  American  Historical  Association.  I 


F*m«ly  Schobi-'of  Queen's^CoIlege.  Oxford.    Captain,  1st  City  of  London  i  HohUllBhe  (|»  ^a^O. 
(Royal  r  usiUen). 


of  the  American  Historical  Association. 

:.E.,LL.D.(EdinJ. 

•n».  InriU  Cmie^.     K#IInw  nf  ICinflr'a  CollMe. 

HbidMUf  LttMltait. 


0.  J.  L.  Sol  Chaslis  Jamis  Lyall,  K.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.  (EdinJ. 

Secretary  Judicial  and  Public  Department,  India  Office.    Fellow  of  King's  College, 
London.     Secretary  to  Government  of  India,  Home  Department.   1889-1894.'^ 
Chief  (jommissioner.  Central  Provinces,  India,  1895-1898.   Author  of  TranslaticHS 
pf  Ancieni  Arabic  Pcetry;  Ac 

01  lb  K.  Charles  Letbbxb>oe  Exhostowd,  M.A.,  F.R.H18T.S.,  F.S.A.  rHamy  IV«  V«  VL: 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education. .  Author  of  Ltfs  ef  Hmry  VA      ^  Vm^j^mA 
EditM<dCkronidesefLond(m,axidSum'BSnrvty<ff  London.  L     V  ^tH*^- 

Oillo.  WxLLiAM  Cosmo  MoNXHOxTSK.  /hudL  W.HolmaB. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Momkuousb,  W.  C  I 


f  HtiselMl,  Sir  P.  W. 


O.F.  Rev.  CBASiis  Pbrchaxd,  M.A.  J      (in  parti; 

See  the  biographical  article,  Pritcbaeo,  Cbaxlbs.  |  Hendhal»  Sir  1.  P.  W« 

0.  PL  Chiistun  PiiBTEK,  D.-is-L. 


tISTUN  PllBTEK,  D.-is-L.  fiF««.M 

Professor  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris.    Chevalier  of  the  Legioa  of  Honour.    Authori  nlUliia. 
of  Etudes  sur  le  ripte  de  Robert  le  Fieux.  I 

Cbakles  Raymond  Beazlby,  M.A.,  D.Lm.  fn  «j       •* 

Professor  Of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Birmingham.    Formeriy  FeUow  J  Bayvm;  Hsuy 
of  Merton  Collate,  Oxford,  and  Univernty  Lecturer  in  the  History  of  (jecgraphy.  1      tbt  Iftfllltor. 
Author  €i  Henry  as  Naviiolori  The  Damm^  Modern  CeographiiK.  I 

0.4*  Gael  ScKTTRZ,  LL.D.  /skvM.  Snftertod  B. 

See  the  biigraphical  article.  SCHURX,  Cael.  -J^HSfP,  WIttMIWS  ■• 

0.  W.  W*  Sol  Chaeles  Wiluam  Wilson,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.  (1836-1907). 

Major-General,  Royal  Engineers.    Secretary  to  the  North  American  Boundary 
(Commission,  1858-1862.    British  Commissioner  on  the  Servian  Boundary  Com- 


mission.  Director-General  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  1886-1894.  Director-General 
of  Military  Educadion,  1895-1898.  Author  of  From  KorH  to  Kkartotm;  L^e  pf 
Lord  Oive;  Ac 


HIttipolll  On  ^or/). 


D.  Bli  ■•  David  Binnino  Moneo,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  f 

See  the  biographical  article,  moneo,  David  Binminc.  \ 

D.  P.  T»  DoNAiD  Feancis  Tovby.  r 

Author  of  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis:  comprising  The  Classical  Concerto,  The-l  Hinunqr* 
Coldbert  Variations^  and  analyses  of  many  other  danical  works.  t 

D.  0>  Sn  David  Gnx,  K.C.B..  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  D.Sc. 

H.M.  Astronomer  at  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  1879-1907.    Served  in  Oodetic  Survey 

of  Egypt,  and  on  the  expedition  to  Ascension  Island  to  determine  the  Solar     HdlOlllBlBr 

Fkraflax  by  observations  of  Mars.   Directed  Geodetic  Survey  of  Natal.  Cape  Colony ' 

and  Rhodesia.    Author  of  Geodetic  Survey  of  South  Africa;  Caifloiues  of  Stars  for 

the  Equinoxes  (1850,  i860,  1885,  1890,  1900);  &c. 

D.Q.B.  David  GIeoege  HoGABTH,  M.A.  f  0-^.1^ /.    .    -. 

Keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  Oxford.    Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,     Sf^^J***  ^^' 
Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Excavated  at  Paphos,  1888:  Naucratts,  18019  ><ul  i  HMnpoUi  {in  Par(); 
IQ03;  Ephesus.  1904-1905;  Assiut.  1906-1907.    Director,  British  School  at  Athens.     HittttM. 
I897-I90a  .  Director,  CreUn  Exploration  Fund.  1899.  [ 

II.H.  David  Hannay.  f  Havn*  Hnod    Vliamn^ 

Formerly  British  Vice-(>)nsul  at  Barcelona.    Author  of  Short  History  of  the  Royal  J  SI-T  ST-*.'  J-!*™^* 
Naoy;  Life  of  Emilia  Castdar;  &c  -^^How^  Etri;  Hamour. 

D.  Hb.  Rev.  Dugald  Macf aoyen,  M.A.  f  nAndanoiL  Alaxu^tf 

Minister  of  South  Grove  Congregational  Church.  Highgate.   Author  of  ConstmUm  \      r^rji 
Contrepitional  Ideals;  ac  \     (*n  part), 

D.  8.^  David  Shaep,  M.A.,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S.  r 

Editor  of  the  Zoological  Record.    Formeriy  Curator  of  Museum  of  Zoology.  Univer-  J  HfinPfffll  (m  MfA. 
sity  of  Cambridge.    President  of  Entomological  Society  of  London.    Author  of  1  r^  i* 

"  inaecta  "  {punbridgis  Natural  History) ;  &c  L 

1. 0.  Bi  Rt.  Rev.  Edwabd  Cuthbeet  Butleb,  O.S.B.,  M.A.,  D.Lrrr.  f  Htaronymltet: 

Abbot  of  Downside  Abbey.  Bath.    Author  of  "  The  Lausiac  History  of  Palladius  "  \  wnaAiOL.  SalnL 
in  Cambridgs  Texts  and  Studies,  voL  vi  L  "'"•*'^  """•• 

&  D.  &  Edwin  Dampiek  Beicxwooo.  S  Hofis:  History; 

Author  of  Boat-Racing;  &c.  \Hont-Baelng  (jm  parti. 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES  »ii 


1.  D>  Bl*  EOWABD  DURDAS  BUTLEK.  f »»  « , 

Formerly  Avittant  in  the  Deputiiieiit  of  Printed  Books,  British  Museum.  PoraigB  J  "™*"y*  Liltra^mt 


Member  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sdcooes.   Author  df  Htrngarian  Potms  amd\      dm  part). 
FatUs  lor  EMg^ish  BMders ;  Ac. 


L  &  &  EUflST  EoWABD  SiKZS,  M.A.  f  fv    .       , 

FeOov,  Tutor  and  Lecturer,  Sc  John's  Coltese,  Cambridge.    Newton  Student  at  J  mPaMROi; 
Athens.  1890.   Editor  of  the  Promstheus  Vindus  of  Aeschylus,  and  of  Tk*  Bomme  \  But; 

I' 


Hymns, 

IF.l  Edwasd  Faiibkotber  Stxance. 

Assistant-Keeper.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kennn^o.    Member  of  J  HiroAlfi; 
CouncH.  J[a|^n  Sodety.    Author  of  numerous  worlcs  00  art  subnects.   Joint-editor  |  BokOnL 

10.  Edmund  Gosse,LL.D.  J5^  Bmummjii 

See  the  biographical  article,  Gossi.  Edkuitd,  W.  1  HiNW  V«m; 

iHMitek;  HollMif. 

U.  &  Eduaxd  Meyee,  Ph.D.,  D.Litt.  (Oxon.),  LL.D.  f 

Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  University  of  Bcriin.    Author  of  CeiekicktB-l  HORDlld. 
d*sAUertkumsiCescJuckted€salUmAegypkmiDitIsro€UimuHdikreNackbarstdmm4,  L 

l&W.  Viev.  Edwasd  Mewbukn  Walker,  M.A.  [Bmodalm  Um.  sarA 

Fellow,  Senior  Tutor  and  Ubrarian  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  I  "•"^•"  Ktn.ponj. 

!•  0.*  Edmund  Owen,  M.B.,  F.R.CS.,  LL.D.,  D.Sc 

Consulting  burnon  to  St  Mary's  Hospital,  London,  and  to  the  Children's  Hospital, 
Great  Ormond  Street,  London.   Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.   Late  Examiner ' 
in  Surgery  at  the  Universities  of  Cambridge.  London  and  'Durham.    Author  of 
A  Manual  ef  Anatomy  for  Stmor  SmdoiUt. 

ft,fL  Edgar  Prestage.  

Special  Lecturer  in  Portuguese  Uterature  at  the_Univer8ity  of  Mandietter.  .Com-  J  BamduiO  dt  CirvalhO  • 


HMrt:  Swifiry', 
Hernia. 


Ati  Prestage.  r 

Special  Lecturer  in  Portuguese  Literature  at  the  Umversity  of  Manchester.  Com-  J 
mendador,  Portuguese  Oniet  of  S.  Thiago.  Corresponding  Member  of  Lisbon  1 
Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Lisbon  Geographical  bodety.  I 


liBk^  Emzl  Reic9,  DocJuRiS.,  F.R.HXST.S.  /Hnimrr*  /^i#r/>iMr«  fl«  amA 

Author  of  Huntarian  LHoratur*;  History  <?f  CmKoation;  &c.  \  "™^^*  l^iraltire  [fu  pofQ, 

liLB.  Edwyn  Robert  Sevan.  M.A.  C^ 

New  College.  Oxford.   Author  ci  Tho  Houst  rf  StUucus;  Jtrusokm  mdor  tkt  High  i  HellBBliaL 
Priests.  I 

'•B>  Feuce  Barnabei,  Litt.D.  f^      . 

Formeriy  Director  Of  Museum  of  Antiquities  at  Rome.    Author  of  archaeological  •{  HflmuUMOIL 
papers  in  Italian  reviews  and  in  the  AUionaoum,  I 

f.CLC.  Frederick  Cornwalus  Conybeare,  M.A.,  D.Th.  (Gfessen).  f «  1.  »  *— 

Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Formerly  Fellow  of  University  Collc»e,  Oxford,  i  *wv  WWT. 
Author  of  Tho  Ancient  Armenian  Texts  of  Aristotle;  Myth^  Magte  astd  Morals;  &c.  I 

F.G.H.B.        Frederick  George  Meeson  Beck,  M.A.  /HtnilL 

Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Clare  College.  Cambridge.  \ 

F.  6.  F.  Frederick  Gymer  Parsons,  F.R.C.S.,  F.Z.S.,  F.R.Anthrop.In8T.  r 

Vice-Preudent,  Anatomical  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Lecturer  on  J  itmv**    *    -. 

Anatomy  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital  and  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for  Women.  1  """^  Anaiamf, 
Formerly  Hunterian  Professor  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  t 

F.Q.&  F.  G.  Stephens. 

Forroerlj 
shank;  A 
r.  C.  Hook,  RA. 

F.  E  E.  FSANas  Henry  Butler.  M.A.  /  HoMf ;  Hoitar,  lohn; 

Worcester  College,  Oxford.   Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.  \  Huitsr,  WOliim. 

F.  11 CL  Francis  Llewellyn  GRimTR.  M_.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.    ,        .    .  f  HtUopolb; 

H«niiM  TMuMfMai; 

F.  0.  B:  FltEDERiCK  OrpeIy  Bower,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  r 

Regius  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Univernty  of  Glasgow.    Author  of  PraaicalX  HotDuMK. 
Botany  for  Beginners.  ^ 

F.Fl  Frank  Puaux.  r 

President  of  the  Sod4t6  de  I'Histmre  du  Protestantisme  francais.      Author  of  I  _  . 

Les  PrScnrseurs  francais  de  la  toUrance;  Histoire  de  ritaUiisement  des  protestantsi  HnpUDOV. 
fran^ais  en  Snide;  L'JEgfise  riformie  de  France;  Ac.  [^ 

6>  A.  Gr.  George  Abraham  Grierson,  CLE.  Pr.D.,  D.Litt. 

Member  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  1873-1^(03.    In  charge  of  Linguistic  Survey 
of  India,  1898-1902.    Gold  Medallist,  Asiatic  Society,  1909.    Vice-President  of. 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Sodetv     Formeriy  Fellow  of  Calcutta  University.    Author  of 
The  Languages  cf  India ;  &c 


ephens.  r 

«r!y  art  critic  of  the  Athenaeum.    Author  of  Artists  at  Home;  George  Cruih-  J  VaIL  IVuik. 
r;  Memorials  of  W.  Mulready;  French  and  Flemish  Piaures;  Str  E.  Landseer;]  ™**  """^ 
Hook,  RA.;  &.C  I 

Henry  Butler.  M.A.  / 

..  ...ester  College,  Oxford.   Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.  \ 

Nas  Llewellyn  Grutitr,  M.A.,  Ph.D..  F.S.A.  r 

Reader  in  Egyptology,  Oxford  UnivcrMty.  Editor  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  j 
and  Archaeological  Reports  of  the  Egypt  Eirploration  Fund.  FcUow  of  Imperial  1 
German  Archaeological  Institute.  t 


HlDdSsttifi. 


ACLB.  George  Croom  Robertson,  M.A.  TifAhiiM  •niMMM /^  Ai.^ 

See  the  biographical  artici;.  Robertson.  G  C  \  ™"*""'  ™*™*  ^««  P^' 


6>CLW*  George  Charles  Wiluamson.  LiTr.D. 


>rge  lharles  wiluamson.  LiTr.D.  Cmm^vA  r^wMM** 

Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Author  of  Portrait  Miniatures;  Life  ef  Richard  J  SnS?  tf T!^'«^i,im 
Cosway,  RA.:  George  Enriehearti  Portrait  Drawings;  Ac  Editor  of  new  edition  1  n™»M»  HlellOias,  HOtKIDI. 
of  Bryan's  Dictionary  «f  Printers  and  Engraoers.  t  HaiB|llIJ»  Oltai* 


0.1. 
Q.H.01 

Q.  J.  T. 

G.K. 

O.B. 
0.  W.  T. 

H. 
H.Br. 

H.Bt 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 


H.Oh. 

H.l>t. 

H.L. 

H.L.OL 

H.ILV. 

H.  W.  0.  D< 

H.W.B.* 

H.W.flL 

H.T. 
LA. 

J.A.a 
J.A.B. 


GlOBOB  GUEOORY  SlUTB,  M.A. 

Prafenor  of  Encluh  Literature,  Queen't  Univenity  of  Belfast.  Author  of  Tht 
Days  of  Jama  IV,;  Tka  T^antidou  Ptried;  Sfi$cim€HS  '^  MiddU  Seatt;  Ac 

Rev.  Geoeox  EoKUNDMir,  MX,  F.R.H18T.S. 

Formeriy  FeUow  and  Tutor  of  Braaenoie  CoDcfe^  Oxford.  Ford's  Lecturer,  1909. 
Hon.  Member,  Dutch  Historical  Society,  and  Foreign  Member,  Netherlands  Associa- 
tion of  Literature. 

GxomoE  Hkbbikt  Caifxmrx,  B.Sc. 

ProfciBor  of  Zoology  in  the  Royal  CoUen  of  Science,  Dublin.  President  of  the 
Association  of  Economic  Biologists.  Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Authjor 
of  Jtutets:  ttmr  Strmckm  aad  Lift;  Ac 

GsomoB  Jakes  Tctimxi. 

Barrister^t-Law,  Lincoln's  Inn.  Editor  of  StUa  PUas  Jar  ika  FonsU  for  the 
Seiden  Society. 

GUBTAV  B^Ogei. 

Professor  of  Chuicfa  History  in  the  Umvcrsity  of  Gieasen.  Author  of  Das 
Papsthm;  Ac 

Rev.  Gbokge  Rawumson,  M.A. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Rawumson.  Gboegi. 

Rev.  GuyriTBXs  Wseelxx  Tbatcheb,  M.A.,  B.D. 

Warden  of  Camden  College,  Sydney,  N.S.W.  Formeriy  Tutor  in  Hebrew  and  Old 
Testament  Histofy  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford. 

LOBO  HOUCHTOIt. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Houghton,  ist  Baion. 

Heney  BbaoleYj  M.A.,  Pb.D. 

'  rA  ITtcfioMry  (Oxfor 

Sot  Heney  Bubdett,  K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O. 

Founder  and  Editor  of  71s  Hospital,    Formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Queen's 
Hospital,   Birmingham,  and   the  Seamen's  Hospital,   Greenwich.     Author  <d 
i Hospilals  and  AtyUms  ^  tks  World;  Ac 

Hugh  Cruholm,  M.A. 

Formerly  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  Editor  of  the  nth  edition 
of  the  ateydopatdia  Britamtuea;  Co-«litor  of  the  10th  edition. 

HZPPOLVTE  Delebaye,  S.J. 

ipuai 

Hensi  Labrosse. 


fEY  BSAOLEY,  M.A.,  PB.D. 

Joint-editor  of  the  Now  Enffisk  DiOumary  (Oxford).  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy. 
Luthorof  Tibs  .Story  i/<*sGoa»;  71b  j/oMiftf/^    '"    ' 


Assistant  in  the  comi 
and  itcto^ancteriMi. 


tion  of  the  BoUandist  publications:  Anakcta  BoUandiana 

Assistant  Librarian  at  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationak,  Pkris.    Officer  of  the  Academy. 

Hugh  Longboxtene  Callenoae,F.R.S.,  LL.D. 

Professor  of  Physics,  RoyaL  College  m  Science,  London.  Formeriy  Professor  of 
Physics  in  McGill  College,  Montreal,  and  in  Univernty  College,  London. 

Heebest  M.  Vaugean,  F.S.A. 

Keble  CoHege.  Oxford.  Author  of  Tho  Last  pf  th»  Royal  Stuarts;  Tko  Media  Popos; 
The  Last  Stuarf  Qmm, 

Heney  WuJjam  Caeless  Davis.  M.A. 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 
1895-1902.   AuUknt  of  gagfand  tmdtr  the  NorwiaMS  and  Angtrins:  CkarUmapu. 

Rev.  Heney  Wheelee  Robinson,  M.A. 

Professor  of  Church  History  in  Rawdon  CoU^e,  Leeds.  Senior  Kennicoct  Scholar. 
Oxford,  loox.  Author  of  Htbrow  Psyckdogy  in  Ptlalian  to  Paulino  Antkropolcgy 
Cm  Mansfield  College  Essays):  Ac 

^H.  WicmAM  Steed. 

Correspondent  oC  Tho  Timos  at  Vienna.  Correspondent  of  Tho  Times  jtt  Rome, 
1897-1902. 

Sot  Heney  Yule,  K.C.S.L,  C.B. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Yule,  StE  H. 

ISBAEL  AbEAEAHS,  M.A. 

Reader  in  Talmudic  and  Rabbinic  Literature  in  the  Untverrity  of  Cambridge. 
Formeriy  President,  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England.  Author  of  A  Slufrt 
History  of  Jewish  Literature;  Jewish  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages;  Judaism;  Ac. 

Sn  Joseph  Aechee  Ceowe,  K.C.M.G. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Ceowe,  Sik  J.  A. 

Veby  Rev.  Tosepb  Aemitage  Robinson,  D.D. 

Dean  of  Westminster.    Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.    Hon.  Fellow  of  Christ's 
CoUtte,  Cambridge.    Formeriy  FeUow  of  Christ's  Co!lq;e,  Cambridge,  and  Norris-  • 
tan  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University.    Author  of  Same  ThouglUs  on  the 
Incarnation;  Ac 


HtmyMML 

HoOaiid:  History. 
Holland:  County  ami 
Province  of. 

HemlptMi; 
Htxapoda  (sn  par(i. 

Hondnd. 

Hlfpolytiis. 

Herodotns  {in  parO* 

Qasan-ol-BasiT; 
9«niii  Ibn  thShIt; 
Blshim  Ibn  Bt-KaUiL 

Hood,  TlioniH. 
Helland. 

HoipltoL 

How*,  Samml  Gridtoy. 

HAlena,  8t;  Hubert,  SL 
Hogh  of  8t  Cher. 
Heat 

Hemy,  Stnart  (Cardlnil 
York). 

Hemy  L,  O.,  HI.: 

Of  England. 
Haniy  of  Handngdon. 

Hoiea  (in  part). 

Hombert,  King. 

Homrai  (in  part); 
Hitten  Tung  (m  pari). 

Hasdai  Ibn  Shaprnt; 

Henl; 

Hlxsch,  Samson  R. 

Hobbama;  HolboliL 
Hlppo^ytos,  Tha  Canons  of. 


J.UL 


Jakes  BABTUcTr. 


bs  Babtlstt.  r 

Lecturer  on  Construction,  Architecture,  Sanitation,  Quantities,  Ac.,  at  King's!  Heatlnf* 
College,  London.    Member  of  Society  of  Afthi(ept*»    Member  of  Institute  of  1        ^ 
Junior  Engineers.  *  L 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 


iz 


I.B.T. 
J.  Da. 

J.B. 

J.  F.  F. 
J.  F.  H.  B. 

J.O.* 

J.Oa. 
J.G.K. 

J.G.IL 
J.Hn. 

9*  K*  nm  Ha 

J.H.F. 
J.H.MIL 

J.  H.B. 

J.  J.  F. 
J.  K.L. 


J.H.M. 

J.  Pw-B. 
J.  P.  Pe. 


J.S.CO. 


i.S.F. 


J.T.B8. 


{ 


Snt  John  Batty  Tuke,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  (Edin.),  D.Sc.  LL.D. 

mstdent  of  the  Neurolocical  Sodetv  of  the  United  Kiasdom.  Medkal  Director 
of  New  Seughtoa  Hall  Aaylum,  Edinouii^.  M.P.  for  the  Uoivenitiee  of  Edinbtugh 
and  St  Amlrewa,  i90O-i9ia 

Rzv.  Jamis  Davixs,  M.A.  (1890-1883}.  f 

Formeriy  Heed  Master  of  Ludkyw  Grammar  Sdiool  and  Prd>eadary  of  Hereford  J  •»--«-■  / .     .__a 
CathediaL    Translated  classical  authon  for  Bohn's  "  Classical  Libiary."    Author!  ™"^  ^  P^' 
oi  vclvmtf»  in  CoiUiu'B  Ancient  CtasskM^EngjUskReoidtrt,  I 

H.  Juuus  EoozuNO.  Ph.D.  f 

Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Comparative  Philology,  University  of     Edinbuq^i ' 
Formerly  Secretary  and  Librarian  to  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  I. 

John  Faithtull  Fleet,  CLE.  f  ,.^^ 

Commissioner  of  Central  and  Southern  Divisions  of  Bombay,  1891-1897.   Author  i  Etam  Chnnology. 
of  InscripHons  ^  th»  Early  Gnpia  Kiugsi  Ac.  I 

Sut  ToEN  FiAMCXs  Haepxn  Broaobent,  Bast.,  M.A.,  M.D. 


Physician  to  Out-Patients,  St  Mary's  Hospital,  London,  and  to  the  Hampetead  J  timmmt*  **— ^  r%f 

General  Hospital.    Assistant  Physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital.    Auidbori  "••"•  ^•^  Otteatt. 
ctHtari  DtMose  and  Antnrysm;  ae.  t 


Rev.  James  Cow,  M.A.,  Litt.D.  r 

Head  Master  of  Westminster  SchooL   Fellow  of  iGng'i  Cottege,  London.   Formerly  J  nmm^mm.  is    .._a 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.   Editor  of  HorMe'iO£r  and  J^ltrM.  Author!  «*■*•  VMi  pm). 
of  A  Campaman  to  th»  School  Clasncs;  Ac.  L 

AMES  GaISDNEB,  C.B. 

See  the  biographical  article,  Gaieonbb.  J 


{flamy  VIL:  of  Bn^atd. 


HOdBfeniid,  Li^  of; 
Hoffliiaiwg  I.  T.  W. 

Htdnr,  P.  F.  K.; 
Hartibifg,  Gouit  Vob; 
Eonaayr. 


OHN  GiAY  McKemdsick,  M.D.,  LL.D..  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (Edin.)  f 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Phynology  at  tne  Univerrity  ef  Glasgow.    Author  of  Lift  i 
in  Motion;  I4f9t(fHtlmiioUM;  Ac.  I 

( 

•f  Htrod;  ffarodlam. 
/flenld;  Hatlod  (in  parfi, 

OHN  HeNEY  MuXEHEAO.  M.A.,  LL.D.  f  11.-.1.    ir,.,/^^^-^  A. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Univerrity  of  Birmingham.    Author  of  EUmenui  '"^'  f««J«*«»«*»  «• 
ef  Ethics ;  Philosophy  and  lAJe  \  Ac.    Editor  of  IMtrary  of  Philosophy.  \       En^and,, 

OHN  Horace  Round,  M.A.,  LL.D.  (Edin.).  r 

Author  of  Feudal  England;  Studies  in  Poeraas  and  Family  History;  Potraas  and\  Hoiward. 
Pedigree. 

Rev.  James  J.  Fox. 

St  Thomas's  College,  Brookland,  D.C,  U.S.A. 

Sir  John  Knox  Laughton,  M.A.,  Lm.D. 

Professor  of  Modern  History.  King's  College,  London,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Records  Society.   Served  in  the  Baltic.  18^-1855 :  in  China,  1856-1899.    Honorary 

uus  College,  Cambridge.    Fellow,  King^s  College.  London. ' 


OHN  George  Robertson.  M.A.,  Pr.D. 

Professor  of  German  at  tne  Universitv  of  London.  Formeriy  Lecturer  on  the  English 
Language,  Strassbuig  University.   Author  of  History  of  German  Literature;  Ac 

Dsrte  Hasbagen,  Ph.D. 

Privatdosent  in  Medieval  and  Modem  History,  Univerrity  of  Boon.    Author 
Das  Rheinland  mUer  der  fnnUsitchm  HorrschafU 

OHN  Henry  Arthur  Hart,  M.A. 

Fellow,  Theological  Lecturer  and  Librarian.  St  John's  College.  Cambridga. 

OHN  Henry  Freese^  M.A. 

Formeriy  Fellow  of  St  John's  College.  Cambridge. 


•[  Hsekir,  L  T. 


Hood  of  AYabm. 


Records  Society,  berved  in  the  Baltic.  i»S4-io5S:  m  Chma,  1856-1899.  Honorary 
Fellow.  Gonville  and  Caius  College.  Cambridge.  Fellow.  King's  College.  London. 
Author  of  Physical  Geography  in  tts  Relation  to  the  PreeaUing  Winds  and  CurrenU; 
Studies  in  Naoal  History;  Sea  Fights  and  Adoentnres;  &c. 

John  Malcolm  Mitchell.  f  if—--m«.. 

Sometime  Scholar  of  Queen's  College.  Oxford.    Lecturer  in  Classics.  East  London  J  5^^^*_.^  /. 
CoUege  (University  oTLondon).   Joint-editor  of  Grote's  History  of  Greece.  \  Homo,  DtYld  {m  parf^. 


James  George  Joseph  Penderel-Broohurst. 
Editor  of  the  Guardian  (London). 

Rev.  John  Punnett  Peters,  Ph,D..D.D. 

Canon  Residentiary,  Cathedral  of  New  York.    Formeriy  Professor  of  Hebrew 


I  Hsppltwhite. 


tiaiy,  (;atnedrai  01  XMew  Yonc  formerly  rroiessor  01  Hebrew  in 
the  University  01  Pennsylvania.  Director  of  the  University  Expedition  to 
Babylonia.  1888-1895.  Author  of  Nippur,  or  Explorations  and  Adventures  on  the 
Euphrates. 


HOlBh;  Hit 


James  Sutherland  Cotton,  M.A.  r 

Editor  of  The  Imperial  Gaaetteer  of  India.   Hon.  SecreUry  of  the  Egyptian  Explore-  J  u.^.-.   ut.mmi 
tion  Fund.    Formeriy  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  (^leen's  CeUegercWocd.    Author  1  »•«"«■»  WMTMU 
of /Miws  in  the  "Ctuen"  Series;  &c  [ 

John  Smith  Flett,  D.Sc.,  F.G.S. 


Petrographer  to  the  Geological  Survey.       Formerly  Lecturer  on  Petrol 
Edinburgh  University.    Neill  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
Medallist  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 

John  T.  Bealby. 

Joint-author  of  Stanford's  Europe.    Formerly  Editor  of  the  Scottish  Geoi 
Maganno.   Translator  of  Sven  Hedin's  Through  Asia,  Central  Asia  and 


Hontoli. 


rolMy  in  J 
.    Bigsby] 

W0mi^Mcai|  Hianr  (mi  paH^. 


X 

j.T.a 

J.T.Ifo. 

J.T.I* 
!.?.• 

J.V.B. 

I.W1. 
J.W.* 

J.W.P. 
J.  W.  Wo, 

K.8. 

L.H.B. 
L.J.8. 

L.W. 
■.0. 

K.H.G. 


■.I.T. 

■.0.8.0. 
K.T.K. 

I.D.K. 
O.Bft. 
a  Br. 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 

osvPB  T&OMAS  Cunningham,  M.A..  F.Z.S.  f 

Lecturer  on  Zooloey  mt  th&  Soudi-Westem  Polytechnic,  Londoo.  Formeriy  Fdlow  J  ^Uniiic. 
of  Univernty  CoUcce,  Oxfocd.  Aanatant  Profeaur  of  Natural  Histoiy  ia  the  |  ^^^ 
Univenity  ol  Edinbuigfa  and  Naturalist  to  the  Marine  Biological  AModatioa. 

OHN  TOULEY  MoiSB,  Jr. 

Author  d  The  1^9  and  UUtn  ef  OUaer  WtHdeH  Hdmes. 


AKKS  TBOMSON  Shoxwhx,  Pb.D. 

Prafeaaor  of  History- m  G}lumbia  University,  New  York  City. 

UU8  VlAKO. 

Archivist  at  the  National  Archives,  Paris.    Officer  of  Public  Instnict'ion.    Author  1  HllDdnd  TauT  Ww. 
of  La  France  sous  Philippe  VI.  de  Vatois;  &c 


•THolnui^  ODvw  WaddL 
iHbtoiy. 

AKKS  Vernon  Baktubt.  M.A.,  D.D.  (St  Andrews).  f  HaKmw-  K^sfla  «a  iiia* 

Professor  of  Chuich  Histoiy.  Mansfield  CoUege,  Oxford.   Author  of  The  AposlolWi  HenuT^haid  «L    ' 

OBN  WbAthsss,  F.R.H.S.  I  Rimnttnim*  HonavnuAla* 

Lecturer  on  Horticulture  to  the  Middlesex  County  CoundL    Author  of  PradiuU\  SIS^S^V-    ^St^' 
Cmde  to  GanUnPUmU;  French  Marhei  Gardening;  ac  IBMUBUttun  {m  part)- 

jOfES  Wabd,  D.Sc,  LL.D.  f 

Professor  of  Mental  Phtloeophy  and  Logic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Fellow  J  «v_i^-a 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  FcUow  of  the  |  oVBUb 
New  Yonc  Academy  of  Sciences.  V. 

of|HalDi(ffi  ^ari). 


Academy 

Walter  Ferrzer. 
Translated  Georgs  EUot  and  JndAsm  from  the  German  of  Kaufmann.    Author 
MolHsdiffe, 

The  Hon.  John  Watson  Foster,  A.M.,  LL.D.  f 

Profenor  of  American  Diplomatics,  George  Washington  University,  Washington.  A  fliRliOII,  *— j***Hi 
U.S.A.    Formerly  U.S.  Secretary  of  State.    Author  of  DiplonuUic  Memoirs ;  &c.  L 

Harp  (i'm  pari); 
Harp-Luto;  Harpstehord; 
Holstrompets; 
Horn;  Hiir4H2nrdj. 

Ldertt  Hyde  BAnjcy,LL.D.  f  Hortfeoltnit:  Amtricam 

Director  of  the  CoOege  of  Agriculture.  Cornell  Univenity.  Chairman  of  Roosevdti  ^^JS^l^TL  iJ/JT^ 
Commission  on  Country  Life.  I     Cotoldflr  (m  pari). 


Kathleen  Scklesxnger. 

Editor  of  The  PortJoUo  of  Musical  Archaeology,   Author  of  The  InstrumenU  of  the 
Orchestra, 


.  r  Harmotoiiw;  Hsmimorphtte; 
Zi  HeulaDdlto;  Honihtoods; 
iHimilte. 


Leonard  James  Spencer,  M.A. 

Assistant  in  Department  of  Minenlogy,  British  Museum.    Formeriy  Scholar 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  and  Harkness  Scholar.   Editor  of  the  Mineraio- 
gical  Magaeine. 

LUOEN  WOLV.  f 

Vice-President  of  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England.    Formeriy  President  i  Hllidu  Baron. 
of  the  Society.   Joint-editor  of  the  BtWoUhMa  ilisf{9->3asea.  I 

Moses  Caster.  Pb.D.  fLeipag). 

Chief  Rahbi  of  the  Sephardic  Communities  of  Ensland.    Vice-President.  Zionist 
Congress,  1898, 1890, 190a   Ilchester  Lecturer  nt  Onord  on  Slavonic  and  Bysantine '  WmmAut. 
Literature.  1886  and  1891.   President.  Folk  kne  Society  of  England.   Vice-President 
Angk>*Jewuh  Assodatioo.   Author  of  History  of  Rumanian  Popular  Lileralure;  Stc. 

Marcus  Hartoo,  M.A.,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S.  f 

Profenor  of  Zoology.  University  College,  Cork.    Author  of  "  Protozoa  "  in  Com-  •{  HeUOfOa. 
bridge  Natnrol  Bidiry;  and  papers  for  various  scientific  journals.  I 

Montague  Hughes  Crackantborpe,  K.C.,  D.C.L. 

Presklent  of  the  Eugenks  Education  Society.    Honorary  Felbw.  St  John's  College, 
Oxford.    Bencher  01  Lincoln's  Inn.    Formerly  Member  of  the  General  Council  01 ' 
the  Bar  and  of  the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  and  Sunding  Counsel  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford. 

Marcus  Niehbur  Tod.  M.A. 


Harislisll,  1st  Baron. 


tcus  Niehbur  T0D.M.A.  f 

Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.    Univenity  Lecturer  in  Epigraphy.  *{  Halols. 
Joint-author  of  Catalogue  of  the  Sparta  Museum,  L 


HanMDns. 


MAxmxLiAN  Otto  Bismarck  Caspari.  f 

Reader  in  Ancient  History  at  London  University.  Lecturer  in  Greek  at  Birmingham -{  ] 
University,  1905-1908.  L 

Maxwell  T.  Masters.  M.D.,  F.R.S.  (1833-1907).  r 

Formeriy  Editor  of  Gardeuers*  ChronideiAnA  Lecturer  on  Botany,  St  George's  Hos-  J  RA*MMtHnM  /.*..  a.mA 
pital,  London.    Author  of  Plant  Life-,  Botany  for  Beginners;  and  numerous  mono- 1  "«"««"'•  W»  part). 
graphs  in  botanical  works.  t 

Newton  Dennison  Mereness,  A.M.,  PhJ>. 
Author  of  Mar^^and  as  a  Proprietary  Premnce. 


OswAU)  Barron,  F.S.A.  fHsralby; 

Editor  of  The  Ancestor,  1903-1905.    Hon.  Genealogist  to  Staodiog  Council  of  the-{  Herbert:  fawvUy, 
Honourable  Society  of  the  Banmetage.  I  Howard:  famUy. 

Oscar  Briixant. 


{ 


Hemy,  Fatriek; 
Homestaad  and  Bmnptton 
Laws. 


{Himcaiy:  Geography 
and  StutitHn. 


INITIALS  AND  HEADINGS  OF  ARTICLES 

0.  Oi  W»  Riv.  Owen  Chaslis  Writkhquse.  M.A.,  D.D. 

Christ's  College,  Cftmbridfe.   Professor  of  Hebrc 
and  Theolacical  Tutor,  Chcshunt  CoUege.  Cambridge. 

F«  A.  Paul  Daniel  AipHAKDiiY.  f  Henry  of  Lftusuuie; 


P.  as. 


r.  Owen  Chasles  Writehquse,  M.A.,  D.D.  { 

Christ's  College,  Cambridge.   Professor  of  Hebrew.  Biblical  Exeffesb  and  Theology,  i  H«te«W  BiOgtoO. 
ami  Theoiocical  Tutor,  Cheshunt  CoUete.  Cambridge.  i. 


Professor  of  the  History  of  Dogma,  £cole  pratique  des  hautes  ftudes,  Sorbomie,  J  Unmh  at  St  Vtetur* 
Paris.    Author  of  Us  Idiet  HuraUs  dm  Us  kiUrodoxu  Latitus  un  dHnU  du  XJII*  1  wnrniiiTM 

Hemlehorda; 
Htndlty. 


PtTEt  Chauceis  MncBEix.  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.Z.S..  D.Sc.j  LLD. 

Secretary  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London.  University  Demonstrator  in  Com- 
parative  Anatomy  and  Assistant  to  Linacre  Professor  at  Oxford,  1 889-1 891. 
Examiner  in  Zoology  to  the  University  ol  London,  1903.  Author  of  OitUines  9f 
Bidogy\9cc 


P.  C.  T.  PBiur  Cbesnet  Yokes.  M.A.  /  jstMmm  xk»»tM 

Magdalen  College,  Oxford.   Ediux  di  UtUrs  of  Pnnuss  EliadUlk  of  EngUnd.         \owm,  nama. 

P.  H.  Petbk  Henderson  (182^x800).  f  Horttonttim:  American 

Formeriy  Horticulturist,  Jersey  Qty  and  New  York.    Author  ci  Cardtuiug  for  i      r^t^j^  ti^  j,.^\ 
Pr^ldardeu  and  Farm  To^.  I     Calendar  {$n  part). 

P.  H.  P^        PBiur  Henry  Pye-Smzth,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  f 

Consulting  Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital.  London.    Formerly  Vice-ChanceUor  ol  the  -{  EMIW9f,  WUBam. 
University  d[  London.   Joint-author  of  A  Text  Book  of  MMkine;  &c.  I 

P.  La.  Phxup  Lake.  M.A.,  F.G.S.  f 

Lecturer  on  Physical  and  Regional  Geography  in  Cambridge  Univeruty.  Formeriy  J  inm*u»««  n^^^^ 
of  the  Geological  Survey ^Tlndia.  Author  of  Mono^oph  of  Brituh  CamkriM]  "™*»y*«  Ccohgy. 
TriiobiUs.   Translator  and  Editor  ol  Kayser's  Cm^oltss  Geology,  I 

H.  A.*  Robert  Anchel.    ^ /  eumUX  de  84elM0ei. 

Archivist  to  the  Department  de  1  Eure.  \ 
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HARMONY  (Gr.  kpitovla,  a  concord  of  musical  sounds, 
hpithi^tip  to  join;  ^itopudi  (sc.  tcxi^)  meant  the  science  or 
art  of  music,  itowruc^  being  of  wider  significance),  a  combination 
of  parts  so  that  the  effect  should  be  aesthetically  pleasing.  In 
its  earliest  sense  in  English  it  is  applied,  in  music,  to  a  pleasing 
combination  of  musical  sounds,  but  technically  it  is  confined 
Id  the  science  of  the  combination  of  sounds  of  different  pitch. 

L  Concord  and  Discord. — By  means  of  harmony  modem 

musk  has  attained  the  dignity  of  an  independent  art.  In  andent 

times,  as  at  the  present  day  among  nations  that  have  not  come 

imder  the  influence  of  European  music,  the  harmonic  sense  was, 

a  not  altogether  absent,  at  all  events  so  obscure  and  undeveloped 

as  to  have  no  organizing  power  in  the  art.    The  formation  by 

the  Greeks  of  a  scale  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  has 

lecdved  our  harmonic  system  shows  a  latent  harmonic  sense, 

but  shows  it  in  a  form  which  positively  excludes  harmony  as  an 

trtbtic  principle.    Tlie  Greek  perception  of  certain  successions 

of  aottnds  as  concordant  rests  on  a  principle  identifiable  with  the 

scientific  basis  of  concord  in  simultaneous  sounds.    But  the 

Greeks  did  not  conceive  of  musical  simultaneity  as  consisting  of 

•aything  but  identical  sounds;  and  when  they  developed  the 

practice  of  magadizing — i.e.  singing  in  octaves — they  did  so 

because,  while  the  difference  between  high  and  low  voices  was 

a  source  of  pleasure,  a  note  and  its  octave  were  then,  as  now, 

perceived  to  be  in  a  certain  sense  identical.    We  will  now  start 

from  this  fundamental  identity  of  the  octave,  and  with  it  trace 

the  genesis  of  other  concords  and  discords;  bearing  in  mind 

that  the  history  of  harmony  is  the  history  of  artistic  instincts 

aod  Dot  a  series  of  progressive  scientific  theories. 

The  unisonous  quality  of  octaves  is  easily  explained  when  we 
esamine  the  "  harmonic  series  "  of  upper  partials  (see  Sound). 
Every  musical  sound,  if  of  a  timbre  at  all  rich  (and  hence 
pre-eminently  the  human  voice),  contains  some  of  these  upper 
{krftials.    Hence,  if  one  voice  produce  a  note  which  is  an  upper 
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pvttil  of  another  note  sung  at  the  same  time  by  another  voice, 
Hk  y|ber  voice  adds  nothing  new  to  the  lower  but  only  rcin- 
iiRci  what  is  already  there.    Moreover,  t  he  upper  partials  of  the 


higher  voice  will  also  coincide  with  some  of  the  lower.  Thus, 
if  a  note  and  its  octave  be  sung  together,  the  upper  octave  is 
itself  No.  2  in  the  harmonic  series  of  the  lower.  No.  2  of  its  own 
series  is  No.  4  of  the  lower,  and  its  No.  3  is  No.  6,  and  so  on.  The 
impression  of  identity  thus  produced  is  so  strong  that  we  often 
find  among  people  unacquainted  with  music  a  firm  conviction 
that  a  man  is  singing  in  unison  with  a  boy  or  an  instrxunent  when 
he  is  really  singing  in  the  octave  below.  And  even  musical 
people  find  a  difficulty  in  realizing  more  than  a  certain  brightness 
and  richness  of  single  tone  when  a  violinist  plays  octaves  per- 
fectly in  tune  and  with  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  lower  notes. 
Doubling  in  octaves  therefore  never  was  and  never  will  be  a 
process  of  harmonization. 

Now  if  we  take  the  case  of  one  sound  doubling  another  in  the 
1 2th,  it  will  be  seen  that  here,  too,  no  real  addition  is  made  by 
the  higher  sound  to  the  lower.  The  1 2th  is  No.  3  of  the  harmonic 
series.  No.  2  of  the  higher  note  will  be  No.  6  of  the  lower,  No.  3 
will  be  No.  9,  and  so  on.  But  there  is  an  important  difference 
between  the  12th  and  the  octave.  However  much  we  alter  the 
octave  by  transposition  into  other  octaves,  we  never  get  anything 
but  imison  or  octaves.  Two  notes  two  octaves  apart  are  just 
as  devoid  of  harmonic  difference  as  a  plain  octave  or  unison. 
But,  when  we  apply  our  principle  of  the  identity  of  the  octave 
to  the  1 2th,  we  find  that  the  removal  of  one  of  the  notes  by  an 
octave  may  produce  a  combination  in  which  there  is  a  distinct 
harmonic  element.  If,  for  example,  the  lower  note  is  raised  by 
an  octave  so  that  the  higher  note  is  a  fifth  from  it.  No.  3  of  the 
harmonic  series  of  the  higher  note  will  not  belong  to  the  lower 
note  at  all.  The  5th  is  thus  a  combination  of  which  the  two  notes 
are  obviously  different;  and,  moreover,  the  prindple  of  the 
identity  of  octaves  can  now  operate  in  a  contrary  direction  and 
transfer  this  positive  harmonic  value  of  the  5th  to  the  12th, 
so  that  we  regard  the  12th  as  a  sth  plus  an  octave,  instead  of 
regarding  the  5th  as  a  compressed  12th.*  At  the  same  time,  the 
relation  between  the  two  is  quite  dose  enough  to  give  the  5th 
much  of  the  feeling  of  harmom'c  poverty  and  reduplication  that 
characterizes  the  octave;  and  hence  when  medieval  musidans 

*  Musical  intervals  are  reckoned  numerically  upwards  along  the 
degrees  of  the  diatonic  scales  (described  below).  Intervals  greater 
than  an  octave  are  called  compound,  and  are  reierred  to  their  simple 
forms,  t.g.  the  12th  is  a  compound  5th. 
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doubled  a  melody  in  sths  and  octaves  they  believed  themselves 
to  be  doing  no  more  than  extending  and  diversifying  the  means 
by  which  a  melody  might  be  sung  in  unison  by  different  voices. 
How  they  came  to  prefer  for  this  purpose  the  4th  to  the  5th 
teems  pussUng  when  we  consider  that  the  4th  does  not  appear 
as  a  fundamental  interval  in  the  harmonic  series  until  that  series 
has  passed  beyond  that  part  of  it  that  maintains  any  relation 
to  our  musical  ideas.  But  it  was  of  course  certain  that  they 
obtained  the  4th  as  the  inversion  of  the  5th;  and  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  the  singers  of  lower  voices  found  a  pectiliar  pleasure 
in  singing  below  hi^ier  voices  in  a  position  which  they  felt 
harmonicaUy  as  that  of  a  top  part.  That  is  to  say,  a  bass,  in 
singing  a  fourth  below  a  tenor,  would  take  pleasure  in  doubling 
in  the  octave  an  alto  singing  normally  a  5th  above  the  tenor.* 
This  should  also,  perhaps,  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact 
that  the  interval  of  the  downward  4th  is  in  melody  the  earliest 
that  became  settled.  And  it  is  worth  noticing  that,  in  any 
singing-cUss  where  polyphonic  music  is  sung,  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  among  the  more  timid  members  to  find  their  way  into 
their  part  by  a  gentle  humming  which  is  generally  a  4th  below 
the  nearest  steady  singers. 

The  limited  compass  of  voices  soon  caused  modifications  in 
the  medieval  parallelisms  of  4ths  and  sths,  and  the  introduction 
of  independent  ornaments  into  one  or  more  of  the  voices  increased 
to  an  extent  which  drew  attention  to  other  intervals.  It  was 
long,  however,  before  the  true  criterion  of  concord  and  discord 
was  attained;  and  at  first  the  notion  of  concord  was  purely 
acoustic,  that  is  to  say,  the  ear  was  sensitive  only  to  the  difference 
in  rou^ness  and  smoothness  between  combinations  in  them- 
selves. And  even  the  modem  researches  of  Helmholtx  fail  to 
lepresent  classical  and  modern  harmony,  in  so  far  as  the  pheno> 
mena  of  beats  are  quite  independent  of  the  contrapuntal  nature 
of  concord  and  discord  which  depends  upon  the  melodic  intelligi- 
bility of  the  motion  of  the  parts.  Beats  give  rise  to  a  strong 
physical  sense  of  discord  akin  to  the  painf  ulness  of  a  flickering 
li^t  (see  Sound).  Accordingly,  in  the  earliest  experiments  in 
harmony,  the  ear,  in  the  absence  of  other  criteria,  attached 
much  more  importance  to  the  purdy  acoustic  roughness  of 
beats  than  our  ears  under  the  experience  of  modem  music. 
This,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  imptrfect  concords*  (the 
^rds  and  6ths)  long  remained  out  of  tune  owing  to  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  Pythagorean  system  of  harmonic  ratios, 
sofBdently  explain  the  medieval  treatment  of  these  combinations 
as  discords  differing  only  in  degree  from  the  harshness  of  2nds 
and  Tths.  In  the  earliest  attempts  at  really  contrapuntal 
miring  (the  astonishing  i^xh  and  X4ih-  century  motets,  in  which 
voices  are  made  to  sing  different  melodies  at  once,  with  what 
seems  to  modem  ears  a  total  disregard  of  sound  and  sense)  we 
find  that  the  method  consisu  in  a  kind  of  rough-hewing  by  which 
the  coocoeds  of  the  ocuve,  5th  and  4th  are  provided  at  most 
of  the  stroi^  accents,  while  the  rest  of  the  harmony  is  left  to 
take  care  o<  itself,  .^s  the  art  advanoed  the  imperfect  concords 
Jbccan  to  be  felt  as  different  from  the  discords;  bet  as  their 
tme  natwe  appeared  it  brought  with  it  such  an  increased  sense 
of  the  hamook  poverty  of  octaves,  sths  and  4ths«  as  ended  in 
a  complete  inversioa  of  the  earliest  rules  of  harmony. 

The  harmonk  svstem  of  the  later  isth  century,  which  cul- 
minated in  the  "  raUen  age  *  of  the  i6th<entuT>*  polyphon>\  ma>* 
be  descz&cd  as  follows:  Imagixae  a  flux  of  simultaneous  inde- 
peadect  melolwn^  so  ordered  as  to  form  an  artistic  texture  based 
not  ocly  ott  the  ^-ariety  of  the  melodies  themsehxss  but  also  upon 
gniatsixtt  between  points  of  repctK  ainl  points  in  which  the 
iccghaess  of  socad  b  rendered  interesting  and  beautiful  by 
meass  ci  the  dearoess  with  which  the  mekxik  sense  in  each  pait 
iadkates  the  cvxivctfence  of  all  towvds  the  next  point  of  vepcse. 
The  tjrpecal  point  o<  repose  owes  iu  effect  not  onl>'  to  the  acoustic 
Tipr^^^-'***  oi  the  coebiaatioo.  but  to  the  faa  that  it  actually 

>  It  tt  at  kuc  pR^Se  that  this  b  oar  cf  thr  srvrral  nith<T 
abacm  n«jcn»  for  the  pectiUar  iweabT.iiv  cf  the  4Sh  ia  OKdcm 
hanwrcpr,  vhkh  b  ax  ^vt  satsfiKtvYi^'  <-\^lA>a«d, 
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consists  of  the  essential  elements  present  in  the  first  five  notes 
of  the  harmonic  series.  The  major  3rd  has  thus  in  this  scheme 
asserted  itself  as  a  concord,  and  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  identity  of  octaves  produces  the  result  that  any  combination 
of  a  bass  note  with  a  major  3rd  and  a  perfect  sth  above  it,  at 
any  distance,  and  with  any  amount  of  doubRtag, 
may  consUtute  a  concord  available  even  as  the 
final  point  of  repose  in  the  whole  composition. 
And  by  degrees  the  major  triad,  with  its  major  * 

3rd,  became  so  familiar  that  a  chord  consisting  of  a  bare  sth, 
with  or  without  an  octave,  was  regarded  rather  as  a  skeleton 
triad  without  the  3rd  than  as  a  concord  free  from  elements 
of  imperfection.  Again,  the  identity  of  the  ocuve  secured  for 
the  combination  of  a  note  with  its  minor  3rd  and  minor  6th  a 
place  among  concords;  because,  whether  so  recognized  by  early 
theorists  or  not,  it  was  certainly  felt  as  an  inversion  of  the  major 
triad.  The  fact  that  its  bass  note  is  not  the -fundamental  note 
(and  therefore  has  a  series  of  upper  partials  not  compatible  with 
the  higher  notes)  deprives  it  of  the  finality  and  perfection  of  the 
major  triad,  to  which,  however,  its  rclationhsip  is  too  near  for  it 
to  be  felt  otherwise  than  as  a  concord.  This  sufficiently  explains 
why  the  minor  6th  ranks  as  a  concord 
in  music,  thou^  it  is  acoustically  nearly  Els. 
as  rough  as  the  discord  of  the  minor  7th, 
and  considerably  rougher  than  that  of  the  7th  note  of  the 
harmonic  series,  which  has  not  become  accepted  in  our  musical 
system  at  alL 

But  the  major  triad  and  its  tnver^on  are  not  the  only  concords 
that  will  be  produced  by  our  flux  of  melodies.  From  time  to 
time  this  flux  will  arrest  attention  by  producing  a  combination 
which,  while  it  does  not  appeal  to  the  ear  as  being  a  part  of  the 
harmonic  chord  of  nature,  yet  contains  in  itself  no  elements  not 
already  present  in  the  major  triad.  Theorists  have  in  vain  tried 
to  find  in  "  nature  '*  a  combination  of  a  note  with  its  minor  3rd 
and  perfect  sth;  and  so  long  as  harmony  was  treated  unhistori- 
cally  and  unsdentifically  as  an  a  priori  theory  in  which  every 
chord  must  needs  have  a  "  root,*'  the  minor  triad,  together  with 
neariy  every  other  harmonic  principle  of  any  complexity, 
remained  a  m>-stery.  But  the  minor  triad,  as  an  artistic  and 
not  purely  acoustic  phenomenon,  b  an  inevitable  thing.  It 
has  the  character  of  a  concord  because  of  our  intellectual  percep- 
tion that  it  contains  the  same  elements  as  the  major  triad;  but 
its  absence  of  connexion  with  the  natural  harmonic  series  deprives 
it  of  complete  finality  in  the  simple  ^stem  of  16th-century 
harmony,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  it  a  permanent  contrast 
with  the  major  triad;  a  contrast  which  is  acoustically  intensified 
by  the  fact  that,  though  iU  intcrvab  are  in  themselves  as  con- 
cordant as  those  of  the  major  triad,  their  relieve  position 
produces  deddedty  rough  combinations  of  "resultant  tones." 

By  the  time  cur  fliu  of  melodies  had  come  to  include  the 
major  and  minor  triadsasooooords,  the  notion  of  the  independence 
of  parts  had  become  of  such  paramount  imp«iHyT«^  as  totally 
to  ie\>olutioniBe  the  medieval  conception  of  the  perfect  concords. 
Fifths  and  ocuvts  no  longer  formed  an  oasis  in  a  desert  of 
cacophony,  but  they  assumed  the  character  of  concord  so  nearly 
approaching  to  unison  that  a  pair  of  consecutive  sths  or  octaves 
began  to  be  increasingly  feh  as  violating  the  independence  of 
the  parts.  And  thus  it  came  about  that  in  pure  16th-century 
counterpoint  (as  indeed  at  the  present  day  whenever  harmony 
and  countcrpcitnt  are  employed  in  their  purest  significance) 
consecutixT  $ths  and  octaves  are  strict^  fc^dden.  When  we 
compare  our  laws  of  counterpoint  with  those  of  medieval  discant 
(in  which  coosecutix'e  sths  and  octa\'es  are  the  rule,  while  con- 
secutix'Y  jtrds  and  0(h»  are  strktly  forbidden)  we  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  think  tha;  the  very  luture  of  the  human  ear  has 
changed.  But  it  is  now  generally  recogaiied  that  the  process 
was  thtougKout  natural  and  inevitable,  and  the  above  account 
aims  at  showing  that  ocMUtcutive  sths  are  forbidden  by  our 
harnvonk*  s>^em  kc  the  vrrT  reason  which  inculcated  them  in 
the  ii>>tem  of  the  1 9th  centuxy. 

U.  ri.Hi.b*:>v.—.Vs90on  as  the  major  and  minor  triad  and  their 
first  ia%Tnaotts  wvie  wt&-4cdcMd  entities^  it  bccaDC  cndent  that 
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tbe  toocetsionf  of  these  concordf  and  their  alternations  with 
discord  involved  principles  at  once  larger  and  more  subtle  than 
tbtMt  of  noere  difference  in  snuMthness  and  artificiality.  Not 
only  was  a  major  chord  (or  at  least  its  skeleton)  necessary  for 
the  final  point  of  repose  in  a  composition,  but  it.  could  not  itself 
sound  final  unless  the  concords  as  well  as  the  discords  before  it 
showed  a  well-defined  tendency  towards  it.  This  tendency  was 
best  realised  when  the  penultimate  concord  had  its  fundamental 
note  at  the  distance  of  a  sth  or  a  4th  above  or  below  that  of  the 
final  chord.  When  the  fundamental  note  of  the  penultimate 
chord  is  a  sth  above  or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  a  4th  below 
that  of  the  final  chord,  we  have  an  "  authentic  "  or  "  perfect " 
cadence,  and  the  relation  between  the  two  chords  is  very  clear. 
While  the  contrast  between  them  is  well  marked,  they  have  one 
note  in  common — ^for  the  root  of  the  penultimate  chord  is  the 
Sth  of  the  final  chord;  and  the  statement  of  this  common  note, 
fint  as  an  octave  or  unison  and  then  as  a  sth,  expresses  the 
first  facts  of  harmony  with  a  force  which  the  major  jrds  of  the 
chords  can  only  strengthen,  while  it  also  involves  in  the  bass 
that  mdodic  interval  ^  the  4th  or  the  sth  which  is  now  known 

to  be  the  germ  of  all  melodic  scales.  The 
relation  of  the  final  note  of  a  scale  with  its 
upper  sth  or  lower  4th  thus  becomes  a 
fnndamental  fact  of  complex  harmonic  significance — that  is  to 
say,  of  harmony  modified  by  melody  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
succession  of  sounds  as  well  as  their  simultaneous  combination. 
In  oar  modem  key-eystem  the  final  note  of  tbe  scale  is  called  the 
Umkt  and  tbe  sth  above  or  4th  below  it  is  the  dominant.  (In 
the  i6th  century  the  term  "  dominant "  has  this  meaning  only 
in  the  "  authentic  "  inbdes  other  than  the  Phrygian,  but  as 
an  aesthetic  fact  it  is  present  in  all  music,  though  the  theory 
here  given  would  not  have  been  intelligible  to  any  composers 
before  the  x8th  century).  Another  penultimate  chord  asserts 
itself  as  the  converK  of  the  dominant — namely,  the  chord  of 
which  tbe  root  is  a  sth  below  or  a  4th  above  the  final.  This 
chord  has  not  that  rdationship  to  the  final  which  the  dominant 
chord  shows,  for  its  fundamental  note  is  not  in  the  harmonic 
series  of  the  finaL  But  the  fundamental  note  of  the  final  chord 
b  in  its  harmonic  series,  and  in  fact  stands  to  it  as  the  dominant 
itsnds  to  the  finaL  Thus  the  progression  from  suhdominant, 
as  it  b  called,  to  tonic,  or  final,  forms  a  full  close  known  as  the 
**  plagal  cadence,"  second  only  in  importance  to  the  "  perfect  " 

or  "  authentic  cadence."  In  our  modem 
key-system  these  three  chords,  the  tonic, 
the  dominant  and  the  subdominant,  form 
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a  firm  harmonic  centre  in  reference  to  which  all  other  chords  are 
grouped.  The  tonic  is  the  final  in  which  everything  ultimately 
resolves:  the  dominant  stands  on  one  side  of  it  as  a  chord  based 
ea  the  note  harmonically  most  closely  related  to  the  tonic, 
sod  the  subdominant  stands  on  the  other  side  as  the  converse 
ind  opposite  of  the  dominant,  weaker  than  the  dominant  because 
not  directly  derived  from  the  tonic  The  other  triads  obtainable 
from  the  notes  of  the  scale  are  all  minor,  and  of  less  importance, 
sad  their  relationship  to  each  other  and  to  the  tonic  is  most 
definite  when  they  are  so  grouped  that  their  basses  rise  and  fall 
IB  4th  and  sths.  because  they  then  tend  to  imitate  the  relation- 
ship between  tonic,  dominant  and  subdominant. 

^.  I^HPHillEllMll^ 

Task.  Supcrlook.  Mediaot     Sub>  Domiaaot.     Sub- 

domiiunt-  metluot.' 

Here  are  tbe  ux  common  chords  of  the  diatonic  Kale.  The  triad 
M  the  7th  degree  or  "  leading-note  "  (B)  is  a  discord,  and  is  therefore 
■Bt  given  hoe. 

Now,  in  the  i6th  century  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  desirable 
that  clK>rds  should  be  grouped  exclusively  in  this  way.  The 
fdation  between  tonic,  dominant  and  subdominant  must 
appear  at  the  final  close,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  at 


*  The  submediant  b  80<aI1ed  because  if  the  subdominant  is  taken 
a  Jib  below  the  tonic,  the  submediant  will  come  midway  between 
a  sad  the  tonic,  aa  the  mediant  comes  midway  between  tonic  and 


subordinate  points  of  repose;  but,  where  no  harmonies  were 
dwelt  on  as  stable  and  independent  entities  except  the  major 
and  minor  triads  and  their  first  inversions,  a  scheme  in  which 
these  were  confined  to  the  illustration  of  their  most  elementary 
relationship  would  be  intolerably  monotonous.  It  b  therefore 
neither  surprising  nor  a  sign  of  archabm  that  the  tonality  of 
modal  music  b  from  the  modem  point  of  view  often  very  in- 
definite.  On  the  contrary,  the  dbtinction  between  masterpieces 
and  inferior  works  in  the  i6th  century  b  nowhere  more  evident 
than  in  the  expressive  power  of  modal  tonality,  alike  where  it 
resembles  and  where  it  differs  from  modem.  Nor  b  it  too  much 
to  say  that  that  expressive  power  b  based  on  the  modem  sense  of 
key,  and  that  a  description  of  modal  tonality  in  terms  of  modem 
key  will  acctirately  represent  the  harmonic  art  of  Palestrina 
and  the  other  supreme  masters,  though  it  will  have  almost  as 
little  in  common  with  x6th-century  theory  and  inferior  x6th- 
century  practice  as  it  has  with  modem  custom.  .We  must 
conceive  modal  harmony  and  tonality  as  a  scheme  in  which 
voices  move  independently  and  melodiously  in  a  scale  capable 
of  bearing  the  three  chords  of  the  tonic,  dominant  and  sub- 
dominant,  besides  three  other  minor  triads,  but  not  under  such 
restrictions  of  symmetrical  rhythm  and  melodic  design  as  will 
necessitate  a  coi^nement  to  schemes  in  which  these  three  cardinal 
chords  occupy  a  central  position.  The  only  stipulation  b  that 
the  relationship  of  at  least  two  cardinal  chords  shall  appear  at 
every  full  close.  At  other  points  the  character  and  drift  of  the 
harmony  b  determined  by  quite  a  different  principle — namely, 
that,  the  scale  being  conceived  as  indefinitely  extended,  the 
voices  are  agreed  in  selecting  a  particular  section  of  it,  the  position 
of  which  determines  not  only  the  melodic  character  of  each  part 
but  also  the  harmonic  character  of  the  whole,  according  to  its 
greater  or  less  remoteness  from  the  scale  in  which  major  cardinal 
chords  occupy  a  central  position.  Hbtorically  these  modes 
were  derived,  with  various  errors  and  changes,  from  the  purely 
melodic  modes  of  the  Greeks.  Aesthetically  they  are  systems 
of  modem  tonality  adapted  to  conditions  in  which  the  range  of' 
harmony  was  the  smallest  possible,  and  the  necessity  for  what 
we  may  conveniently  call  a  clear  and  solid  key-perspective 
incomparably  slighter  than  that  for  variety  within  so  narrow  a 
range.  We  may  thus  regard  modal  harmony  as  an  essentially 
modem  scheme,  presented  to  us  in  cross-sections  of  various 
degrees  of  obliquity,  and  modified  at  every  close  so  as  either  to 
take  us  to  a  point  of  view  in  which  we  see  the  harmony  sym- 
metrically (as  in  those  modes*  of  which  the  final  chord  is  normally 
major,  namely  the  Ionian,  which  b  practically  our  major  scale, 
the  Mixolydian  and  the  Lydian,  which  last  b  almost  invariably 
turned  into  Ionian  by  the  systematic  flattening  of  its  4th  degree) 
or  else  to  transform  the  mode  itself  so  that  its  own  notes  are 
flattened  and  sharpened  into  suitable  final  chords  (as  is  necessary 
in  those  modes  of  which  the  triad  on  the  final  is  normally  minor, 
namely,  the  Dorian,  Phrygian  and  Aeolian).  In  this  way  we 
may  describe  Mixolydian  tonality  as  a  harmonic  scheme  in  which 
the  keys  of  G  major  and  C  major  are  so  combined  that  sometimes 
we  feel  that  we  are  listening  to  harmony  in  C  major  that  is 
disposed  to  overbalance  towards  the  dominant,  and  sometimes 
that  we  are  in  G  major  with  a  pronounced  leaning  towards  the 
subdominant.  In  the  Dorian  mode  our  sensations  of  tonality 
are  more  confused.  We  seem  to  be  wandering  through  all  the 
key-relationships  of  a  minor  tonic  without  defining  anything, 
until  at  the  final  close  the  harmonies  gather  strength  and  bring 
us,  perhai>s  with  poetic  surprise,  to  a  close  in  D  with  a  major 
chord.  In  the  Phrygian  mode  the  difficulty  in  forming  the  final 
close  b  such  that  classical  Phrygian  compositions  actually  end 
in  what  we  feel  to  be  a  half-close,  an  impression  which  is  by  the 
great  masters  rendered  perfectly  artistic  by  the  strong  feeling 
that  all  such  parts  of  the  composition  as  do  not  owe  their  ex- 
pression to  the  variety  and  inconstancy  of  their  harmonic  drift 
are  on  the  dominant  of  A  minor. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  that  the  expression  of  modal 
music  b  a  permanent  artistic  fact.  Its  refinements  maybe 
crowded  out  by  the  later  tonality,  in  which  the  much  greater 

'  See  Plain  Song. 
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variety  of  fixed  chords  needs  a  madi  more  rigid  harmonic 
•chone  to  control  it,  but  they  can  never  be  falsified.  And  when 
Beethoven  in  his  last  "  Bagatelle  "  raises  the  6th  of  a  minor 
scale  for  the  pleasure  he  takes  in  an  unexpectedly  bright  major 
chord;  or  when,  in  the  Incamatus  of  his  Mass  in  D,  he  makes  a 
free  use  of  the  Dorian  scale,  he  is  actuated  by  precisely  the  same 
harmmiic  and  aesthetic  motives  as  those  of  the  wonderful 
opening  of  Palestrina's  eight-part  Stabat  Mater;  just  as  in  the 
Lydian  figured  chorale  in  his  i4  wututr  Quartd  be  carries  out  the 
principle  of  harmonic  variety,  as  produceable  by  an  oblique 
mdodic  scale,  with  a  thoroughness  from  which  Palestrina  himself 
would  have  shrunk.  (We  have  noted  that  in  16th-century  music 
the  Lydian  mode  is  almost  invariably  lonidzed.) 

in.  Modem  Harmony  and  Tonality.^ln  the  harmonic  S]rstem 
of  Palestrina  only  two  kinds  of  discord  arc  possible,  namely, 
tuspemtions  and  passing-notes.    The  prindple  of  the  suq)ension 

is  that  while  parts  arc  moving 
from  one  concord  to  another 
one  of  the  parts  remains 
behind,  so  as  to  create  a 
discord  at  the  moment  when 
the  other  parts  proceed.  The 
siispended  part  then  goes  on 
to  its  concordant  note,  which  miist  lie  on  an  adjacent  (and 
in  most  cases  a  lower)  degree  of  the  scale.  Passing-notes 
are  produced  transiently  by  the  motion  of  a  part  up  or  down  the 
scale  while  other  parts  remain  stationary.  The  possibilities  of 
these  two  devices  can  be  worked  out  logically  so  as  to  produce 
combinations  of  extreme  harshness.  And,  when  combined  with 
the  rules  which  laid  on  the  performers  the  responsibility  for 
modifying  the  strict  scale  of  the  mode  in  order  to  form  satis- 
factory doses  and  avoid  melodic  harshness,  they  some- 
times gave  rise  to  combinations  which  the  clearest  artistic 
intdlects  of  the  i6th  century  perceived  as  incompatible  with 
the  modal  style.    For  example,  in  a  passage  written  thus 

J  I  the  singer  of  the  lower 

"*,  '^     1  part  would  be  obliged 

to  flatten   his   B   in 

*"     \  order   to   avoid    the 

^  ugly    "tritone"    be- 

B,   while   the  other  singer  would  be  hardly 

on   the  spur  of   the  moment  to  sharpen   his   G 


^ 


^    ,    <a. 


^ 


tween  F  and 
less  likely 

under  the  impression  that  he  was  making  a  dose;  and  thus  one 
of  the  most  complex  and  characteristically  modem  discords,  that 
of  the  augmented  6th,  did  frequently  occur  in  16th-century 
performances,  and  was  not  always  regarded  as  a  blunder.  But 
if  the  technical  prindples  of  16th-century  discord  left  much  to 
the  good  taste  of  composers  and  singers,  they  nevertheless  in 
conjunction  with  that  good  taste  severely  restricted  the  resources 
of  harmony;  for,  whatever  the  variety  and  artificiality  of  the 
discords  admitted  by  them,  they  all  had  this  in  common,  that 
every  discord  was  transient  and  coiild  only  arise  as  a  phenomenon 
of  delay  in  the  movement  of  one  or  more  parts  smoothly  along 
the  scale  ("  in  conjunct  motion  ")  or  of  a  more  rapid  motion  up 
and  down  the  scale  in  which  none  but  the  rigorously  concordant 
first  and  last  notes  received  any  emphasis.  No  doubt  there  were 
many  licenses  (such  as  the  "  changing-note  ")  which  introduced 
discords  by  skip,  or  on  the  strong  beat  without  preparation,  but 
these  were  all  as  natural  as  they  were  illogical.  They  were 
artistic  as  inteUigible  accidents,  predsely  like  those  which  make 
language  idiomatic,  such  as  "  attraction  of  the  relative  "  in  Greek. 
But  when  Monteverde  and  his  fellow  monodists  tried  expen- 
ments  with  unprepared  discords,  they  opened  up  possibilities 
far  too  vast  to  be  organized  by  them  or  by  the  next  three  genera- 
tions. We  have  elsewhere  compared  the  difference  between 
early  and  modem  harmony  with  that  between  classical  Greek, 
which  is  absolutely  literal  and  concrete  in  expression,  and  modem 
En^h,  which  is  saturated  with  metaphors  and  abstractions. 
We  may  go  further  and  say  that  a  16th-century  discord,  with  its 
prqiaration  and  resolution,  is,  on  a  very  small  scale,  like  a 
simile,  in  which  both  the  figure  and  its  interpretation  are  given, 
whereas  modem  discord  is  like  the  metaphor,  in  which  the  figure 


is  a  substitute  for  and  not  an  addition  to  the  plain  statement 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  sudden  opening  up  of  the  whole 
possibilities  c^  modem  harmony  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  century 
at  first  produced  a  chaos  of  style. 

Another  feature  of  the  harmonic  revdution  arose  from  the 
new  habit  of  supporting  a  single  voice  on  chords  i^yed  by  an 
instrument.    This,  together  with  the  use  of  discords  in  a  new 
sense,  drew  attention  to  the  chords  as  things  in  themsdves  and 
not  as  moments  of  greater  or  less  repose  in  a  flux  of  Independent 
melodies.    This  was  as  valuable  an  addition  to  musical  thou^t 
and  expression  as  the  free  use  of  abstract  terms  is  in  literature, 
but  it  had  predsdy  the  same  dangers,  and  has  untU  recent 
times  vitiated  harmonic  theory  and  divorced  it   from  the 
modest  observation  of  the  practice  of  great  masters.    When, 
eariy  in  the  i8th  century,  Rameau  devoted  much  of  his  best 
energy  to  the  elaboration  of  a  theory  of  harmony,  his  fidd  of 
observation  was  a  series  of  experiments  begun  in  chaos  and 
resolved,  not  as  yet  in  a  great  art,  but  in  a  system  of  conventions, 
for  the  contemporary  art  of  Bach  and  Handd  was  beyond  the 
scope  of  contemporary  theory.    He  showed  great  analytical 
genius  and  sense  of  tonality  in  his  devdopment  of  the  noti<m 
of  the  "  fundamental  bass,"  and  it  is  rather  to  his  credit  than 
otherwise  that  he  did  not  emphasize  the  distinction  between 
discords  on  the  dominant  and  those  on  other  degrees  of  the  scale. 
But  his  system,  with  all  subsequent  improvements,  refutations 
and  repairs  only  led  to  that  bane  of  19th-century  theory  and 
source  of  what  may  be  called  the  joumalese  of  harmonic  style, 
according  to  whidi  every  chord  (no  matter  how  obviously 
artificial  and  transient)  must  be  regarded,  so  to  q)eak,  as  a 
literal  fact  for  which  a  root  and  a  sdenlific  connexion  with  the 
natural  harmonic  series  must  at  all  cost  be  found.  Some  modem 
theorists  have,  however,  gone  too  far  in  denying  the  existence  of 
harmom'c  roots  altogether,  and  certainly  it  is  neither  sdentific 
nor  artistic  to  regard  the  coincidence  of  the  major  triad  with  the 
first  five  notes  of  the  harmonic  series  as  merely  acddental.    It 
is  not  likely  that  the  donunant  7th  owes  all  its  naturalness  to  a 
resemblance  to  the  flat  7th  of  the  harmom'c  series,  which  is  too 
far  out  of  tune  even  to  pass  for  an  augmented  6th.    But  the 
dominant  major  9th  certainly  gains  in  sonorousness  from  its 
coinddence  with  the  9th  harmonic,  and  many  cases  in  music 
coiild  be  foimd  where  the  donunant  7th  itself  would  gain  from 
bdng  so  far  flattened  as  to  add  coincidence  with  a  natural 
harmonic  to  its  musical  significance  as  an  unprepared  discord 
(see,  for  example  the  "  native  wood-notes  wild  "  of  the  distant 
huntsmen  in  the  second  act  of  Tristan  und  Isolde^  where  also  the 
9th  and  nth  are  involved,  and,  moreover,  on  horns,  of  which  the 
natural  scale  is  the  harmonic  series  itselQ*    If  the  distinction 
between  "  essential  "  and  "  unessential  "  discords  is,  in  the  light 
of  history  and  common  sense,  a  difference  only  in  degree,  it  is 
thus  none  the  less  of  great  aesthetic  importance.    Arithmetic 
and  acoustics  show  that  in  proportion  as  musical  harmony 
emphasizes  combinations  belonging  to  the  lower  region  of  the 
harmonic  scries  the  effect  will  be  sonorous  and  natural;  but 
common  sense,  history  and  aesthetics  also  show  that  the  inter- 
action of  melody,  harmony  and  rhythm  must  produce  a  host 
of  combinations  which  acoustics  alone  cannot  possibly  explain. 
These  facts  are  amply  competent  to  explain  themselves.    To 
describe  them  in  detail  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article, 
but  a  few  examples  from  different  periods  are  given  at  the  end  in 
musical  t)rpe. 

IV.  The  Minor  Mode. — When  the  predecessors  of  Bach  and 
Handel  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  key-system  able  to  bear 
the  weight  of  free  discord,  that  key-system  took  two  forms,  in 
both  of  which  the  three  chords  of  tonic,  dominant  and  sub- 
dominant  occupied  cardinal  points.  In  the  one  form  the  tonic 
chord  was  natural,  that  is  to  say,  major.  In  the  other  form 
the  tonic  chord  was  artificial,  that  is  to  say,  minor.  In  the  minor 
mode  so  firm  is  the  position  of  the  tonic  and  dominant  (the 
dominant  chord  always  being  major)that  it  is  no  longer  necessary, 
as  in  the  i6th  century,  to  conclude  with  a  major  chord,  although 
it  long  remained  a  frequent  practice,  rather  because  of  the 
inherent  beauty  and  surprise  of  the  effect  than  because  of  any 
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•wiral  of  tndeDl  castomt,  at  least  wliere  great  masters 
ut  CBocetned.  (TUs  final  major  chord  is  known  as  the  Tierc€ 
de  Fkardu,)  Tbe  effect  of  the  minor  mode  is  thus  normally 
pUiotiTe  because  it  centres  round  the  artificial  concord  instead 
ci  the  aatniml;  and,  though  the  keynote  bears  this  minor 
ftxtifidsl  triad,  tbe  ear  nevertheless  has  an  expectation  (which 
Htty  be  Jttt^nmiRmA  into  a  powerful  emptional  effect)  that  the 
fiosl  ronrimiy  of  the  harmonic  scheme  may  brighten  out  into 
the  aoce  soomous  harmonic  system  of  major  chords.  Let  us 
once  SBOic  recall  those  ecclesiastiral  modes  of  which  the  3rd 
degree  is  normally  minor.  We  have  seen  how  they  may  be 
Rgsrded  as  the  more  oblique  of  the  various  cross-sections  of  the 
ifith-oentttiy  harmonic  scheme.  Now,  the  modem  minor  mode 
b  too  firmly  rooted  in  its  minor  tonic  diord  for  the  16th-century 
fccfiag  of  an  obUque  harmonic  scheme  to  be  of  more  than 
snondary  importance,  though  that  feeling  survives,  as  the 
djtrowion  of  key-rdationships  will  show  us.  But  it  is  constantly 
tbnat  into  tbe  background  by  the  new  possibility  that  the  minor 
tonic  chord  with  its  attendant  minor  harmonies  may  ^ve  place 
to  the  major  system  round  the  same  tonic,  and  by  the  certainty 
thst  if  any  diange  is  made  at  the  conduaion  of  the  work  it  will 
be  upon  the  same  tonic  and  not  have  reference  to  some  other 
hinnoQic  centre.  In  other  words,  a  major  and  minor  key  on 
the  ssme  tonic  are  felt  as  identical  in  everjrthing  but  expression 
(a  point  in  whicb  the  Tonic  Sol  Fa  system,  as  hitherto  practised, 
vith  its  identification  of  the  minor  key  with  its  "  relative  " 
imtcad  of  its  tonic  major,  shows  a  most  unfortunate  confusion 
of  thought).  The  characteristics  of  the  major  and  minor  modes 
nay  of  coarse  be  modified  by  many  artistic  considerations,  and 
it  woohl  be  as  absurd  to  develop  this  account  into  a  scheme  of 
pigeoa-holed  passions  as  to  do  the  same  for  the  equally  obvious 
tad  dosely  parallel  fact  that  in  drama  a  constant  source  of 
pathos  is  the  placing  of  our  sympathies  in  an  oblique  relation 
to  the  natural  sequence  of  events  or  to  the  more  universal  issues 
«f  the  subject. 

V.  Key'Rtlaiionski^.-^On  the  modem  sense  of  the  identity 
of  the  tonic  in  major  and  minor  rests  the  whcde  distinctive 
dtincter  of  modem  harmony,  and  the  whole  key-system  of  the 
classical  oomposera.  The  masters  of  the  x6th  century  naturally 
fou&d  it  necessary  to  make  full  doses  much  more  frequently 
ihin  would  be  desirable  if  the  only  possible  close  was  that  on  the 
final  of  the  mode.  They  therefore  formed  doses  on  other  notes, 
bit  they  fonncd  them  on  these  exactly  as  on  a  final.  Thus,  a 
ckae  00  tbe  second  degree  of  the  Ionian  mode  was  identical  with 
a  Dorian  final  cloae.  The  notes,  other  than  the  final,  on  which 
dnics  codd  be  made  were  called  modulaiicns.  And  what 
between  the  three  "regular  modulations'*  (known  as  the 
dcfiiiaaat,  mediant,  and  partidpant)  and  the  "  conceded  modula- 
tcas,"  of  which  two  were  generally  admitted  in  each  mode 
unply  in  the  interests  of  variety,  a  composer  was  at  liberty  to 
if-tm  a  fun  dose  on  any  note  which  did  not  involve  too  many 
cRraacoas  sharps  or  flats  for  its  correct  accomplishment.  But 
thcfe  was  a  great  difference  between  modal  and  modem  con- 
cqxioQS  of  modulation.  We  have  said  that  the  dose  on  the 
•ecood  degree  oC  the  Ionian  mode  was  Dorian,  but  sudi  a  modula- 
tin  was  not  regarded  as  a  visit  paid  to  the  Dorian  mode,  but 
Dody  as  the  formation  of  a  momentary  point  of  repose  on  the 
leond  degree  ai  the  Ionian  mode.  When  therefore  it  is  said 
ibat  the  nodulntions  of  z6th-century  music  are  "  purposdess 
tad  ihtfring,"  the  critidsm  implies  a  purpose  in  change  of  key 
vtkh  is  wfaoOy  irrelevant.  The  modal  composers'  purpose  lay 
ts  pctdy  local  rdattonships  of  harmony,  in  various  degrees  of 
ttAntium  which  are  often  crowded  out  of  the  larger  and  more 
cosfifrgrained  scheme  of  modem  harmony,  but  which  modern 
karaeny  is  perfectly  capable  of  empl<>ying  in  predsdy  the  same 
it  has  leisure. 

In  the  modem  sense  of  the  term,  is  a  different 
tiisg.  Tbe  modern  sense  of  tonality  is  so  firm,  and  modem 
^aifm  BO  large,  that  it  b  desirable  that  different  portions  of  a 
napodikm  ihould  be  arranged  round  different  harmonic 
cntres  or  keys,  and  moreover  that  the  relation  between  these 
hejs  snd  the  pdmary  key  should  be  Idt,  and  the  whole  design 


should  at  last  retum  to  the  primary  key,  to  remain  there  with 
such  emphasis  and  proportion  as  shall  leave  upon  the  mind  the 
impression  that  the  whole  is  in  the  primary  key  and  that  the 
foreign  keys  have  been  as  artistically  grouped  around  it  as  its 
own  local  harmonies.  The  trae  prindples  on  which  keys  are 
related  proved  so  dastic  in  the  hands  of  Beethoven  that  their 
results  utterly  outstripped  the  earlier  theory  which  adhered 
desperatdy  to  the  limitations  of  the  x6th  century;  and  so 
vast  is  the  range  of  key  which  Beethoven  is  able  to  organize 
in  a  convincing  scheme  of  relationship,  that  even  modern 
theory,  dazzled  by  the  tme  harmonic  possibilities,  is  apt  to 
come  to  the  condusion,  more  lame  and  impotent  than  any 
andent  pedantry,  that  all  keys  are  equally  idated.  A  vague 
conception,  dubbed  "  the  unity  of  the  chromatic  scale,"  is  thus 
made  to  explain  away  the  whole  beaUty  and  power  of  Wagner's 
no  less  than  Beethoven's  harmonic  system.  We  have  not  space 
to  dispute  the  matter  here,  and  it  muEt  suffice  to  state  dog- 
matically and  statistically  the  Hassical  facta  of  key-rdationship, 
including  those  which  Beethoven  established  as  normal  possi- 
bilities on  the  suggestion  of  Haydn,  in  whose  works  they  appear 
as  spedal  effects. 

o.  Direct  Rdattonships. — ^The  first  prindple  on  which  two  keys 
are  considered  to  be  related  is  a  strengthening  of  that  which 
determined  the  so-called  modulations  of  the  z6th-century  modes. 
Two  ke3rs  are  directly  related  when  the  tonic  diord  of  the  one 
is  among  the  common  chords  of  the  other.  Thus,  D  minor  is 
related  to  C  major  because  the  tonic  chord  of  D  minor  is  the 
common  chwd  on  the  supertonlc  of  C  (see  Ex.  6).  In  the  same 
way  tbe  four  other  related  keys  to  C  major  are  E  minor  the 
mediant,  F  major  the  subdominant,  G  major  the  dominant 
and  A  minor  the  submedianL 

This  last  key-rdationship  is  sometimes  called  the  "  relative  " 
minor,  partly  because  it  b  usually  expressed  by  the  same  key- 
signature  as  the  tonic,  but  probably  more  justifiably  because  it 
is  the  p<nnt  of  view  from  which  to  reckon  the  key-relationships 
of  the  minor  tonic.  If  we  take  the  minor  scale  in  its  "  harmonic  " 
form  {i.e.  the  form  dedudble  from  its  chords  of  minor  tonic, 
minor  subdominant  and  major  dominant,  without  regard  to 
the  exigendcs  of  mdody  in  concession  to  which  the  "  mdodic  " 
minor  scale  raises  the  6th  in  ascent  and  flattens  the  7th  in 
descent),  we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  build  a  common  chord 
upon  its  mediant  (Ex.   zo).    But  we  have  n 

seen  that  A  minor  is  related  to  C  major;  Em.  to.  m-j^j 
therefore  it  is  absurd  to  supp<»e  that   C  ^   ♦• 

major  is  not  related  to  A  minor.  Clearly  then  we  must  deduce 
some  of  the  relationships  of  a  minor  tonic  as  the  converse  of 
those  of  a  major  tonic.  Thus  we  may  read  Ex.  6  backwards  and 
reason  as  follows:  A  minor  is  the  submediant  of  C  major; 
therefore  C  major  b  the  mediant  or  relative  major  of  A  minor. 
D  minor  is  the  supertonlc  of  C  major;  therdore  C  major  b 
related  to  D  minor  and  may  be  called  its  flat  7th.  Taking  A 
minor  as  our  standard  key,  G  major  b  then  the  flat  7th  to  A  minor. 
The  remaining  major  keys  (C  major  to  E  minor  *  F  major  to 
A  minor)  may  be  traced  directly  as  well  as  conversdy;  and 
the  subdominant,  being  minor,  does  not  involve  an  appeal  to 
the  major  scale  at  all.  But  with  the  dominant  we  find  the  curioua 
fact  that  while  the  dominant  chcrd  of  a  minor  key  b  major  it 
b  impossible  to  regard  the  major  dominant  key  as  directly 
related  to  the  minor  tonic,  since  it  does  not  contain  the  minor 
tonic  chord  at  all;  e.g.  the  only  chord  of  A  in  E  major  b  A  major. 
But  the  dominant  minor  key  contains  the  tonic  chord  of  the 
primary  minor  key  clearly  enough  as  subdominant,  and  therefore 
when  we  modulate  from  a  minor  tonic  to  a  minor  dominant 
we  fed  that  we  have  a  direct  key-rdadonship  and  have  not  lost 
touch  with  our  tonic.  Thus  in  the  minor  mode  modulation  to 
the  dominant  key  is,  though  frequent  and  necessary,  a  much 
more  uphill  process  than  in  the  major  mode,  because  the  naturdly 
major  dominant  chord  has  first  to  be  contradicted.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  contrast  between  minor  tonic  and  major  dominant  key 
b  very  difficult  to  work  on  a  large  scale  (as,  for  example,  in  the 
complementary  key  for  second  subjects  of  sonata  movements) 
because,  while  the  major  dominant  key  behaves  as  if  not  directly 
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related  to  the  minor  tonic,  it  also  gives  a  curious  sensation  of 
being  merely  o»  the  dominant  instead  oC  m  it;  and  thus  we  find 
that  In  the  few  classical  examples  of  a  dominant  major  second 
subject  in  a  minor  sonata-movement  the  second  subject  either 
relapses  into  the  dominant  minor,  as  In  Beethoven's  Krttuaer 
Somata  and  the  finale  of  Brahms's  Third  Symphony,  or  begins  in 
it.  as  in  the  first  movement  of  Brahms's  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  effect  of  a  modulation  to  a  related  key  obviously  depends 
upon  the  change  of  okeaning  in  the  chords  common  to  both  keys, 
and  also  in  the  new  chords  introduced.  Thus,  in  modulating 
to  the  dominant  we  invest  the  brightest  chord  of  our  first  key 
with  the  finality  and  importance  of  a  tonic;  our  original  tonic 
chord  becomes  comparatively  soft  in  its  new  position  as  sub- 
dominant;  and  a  new  dominant  chord  arises,  surpsssing  in 
brilliance  the  old  dominant  (now  tonic)  as  that  surpassed  the 
primary  tonic.  Again,  in  modulating  to  the  subdominant  the 
softest  chord  of  the  primary  key  becomes  tonic,  the  old  tonic 
is  comparatively  bright,  and  a  new  and  softer  subdominant 
chord  appears.  We  have  seen  the  peculiarities  of  modulation 
to  the  dominant  from  a  minor  tonic,  and  it  follows  from  them 
that  modulation  from  a  minor  tonic  to  the  subdominant  involves 
the  beautiful  effect  of  a  momentary  conversion  of  the  primary 
tonic  chord  to  major,  the  poetic  and  often  dramatically  ironical 
power  of  which  is  manifested  at  the  conclusion  of  more  than  half 
the  finest  classical  slow  movements  in  minor  keys,  from  Bach's 
E>  minor  Prelude  in  the  first  book  of  the  Fi>rty^c^  to  the  slow 
mo\-ement  of  Brahms's  C  nujor  String  Qntniet,  Op.  ill. 

The  effect  of  the  remaining  key-relaiionships  in\-ol\-es  contrasts 
between  major  and  minor  mode;  but  it  is  otherwise  far  less 
defined,  since  the  primary  tonic  chord  does  not  occupy  a  cardinal 
position  in  the  second  key.  These  key-relationships  are  most 
important  from  a  minor  tonic,  as  the  change  from  minor  to 
major  is  more  %i\-id  than  the  re\-erse  change.  The  smoothest 
changes  are  those  to  "  rebti\'e  "  minor.  "  relati\*e  *'  major 
(C  to  A  minor:  C  minor  to  £>);  and  mediant  minor  and  sub- 
mediant  major  {C  to  E  minor;  C  minor  to  A».  The  change 
fnun  major  tonic  to  supertonic  minor  is  eairemely  natural  on  a 
small  scale,  it.  wiihin  the  compass  of  a  sin^e  melody,  as  may  be 
seen  in  countless  openings  of  classical  sonatas.  But  on  a  large 
scale  the  ideciiiy  of  primary  dominant  «ith  secondary  sub- 
dominant  confuses  the  harmonic  perspecii\*e.  and  accordin^y 
in  cUs&ical  music  the  supertonic  minor  uppcxn  nciiher  in  the 
second  subjects  of  first  mo\-exnents  nor  as  the  ke>-  for  middle 
mo>-emenis.'  But  since  the  kc>  -relationships  of  a  minor  tonic 
are  at  once  more  obscure  harmoraially  and  more  xivid  in  con- 
trast. «e  find  that  the  convene  key-relaiionship  of  the  da:  :ih, 
though  some*  hat  bold  ar.d  archaic  in  effect  on  a  small  scak, 
has  once  or  twice  been  given  organic  function  on  a  large  scak 
in  classical  mo\'ec:(r.:s  of  exceptionally  fanu&iic  character, 
of  «htvh  the  three  great  examples  are  the  ghostly  slom  movement 
of  Bc«tho\-cn'*  D  fBc-.T  Tri,'.  Op.  :o.  No.  i.  the  scherzo  of  his 
S'.Kik  SymptU'xx.  ard  the  trole  of  Brahms's  D  ntiiwr  rs.Vi« 
Si^Ai^  v«here.  bo«e\er.  ihe  C  major  theme  soon  passes  per- 
manently ir.to  the  m.>re  onhodox  doir.inar.:  rr.:cor>. 

Thus  far  we  ha\-e  ihe  set  oi  key-rcla'.ionships  universally 
rrcogrxized  s:::c(  :he  xnaiot  ar.d  nvisor  modes  were  establi^thed.  ' 
a  Tflatior^ship  KueJ  cr:.rcly  on  the  phoe  of  the  pnmaiy  tonic 
chord  :n  lire  jecix-.d  Lc>      I;  c^r.Iy  rcs:a;rj^  *or  m&  to  proiesi 
aga:ns:  :he  <>r.hod>^x  descr.ptior^  o:  :he  five  ^la:cd  keys  as  being 
the  "  rcli::^-e  "  n.ror  vv  nu.kv  i?ii  ibe  dor::r.ini  and  scb-  " 
c<.->:ninar.t  »-itb  ihc.r '"  rcla::\TC  '"  n-.:r,cri.  c:  n'.ijc^ri..  a  ocncepiioa 
»h:ch  cxpTes.<«»  t^c  i;;^;«ir)Ous  assurr.^'.ion  :ha:  kc>^  mhich  are  ■ 
rria'.ed  to  the  s^sr  Lr>  arc  rcla'.cd  :o  ore  ar.-c;ber.  and  «hich  ' 
l^c^rb>  la-p'-.-ci-  :hA:  aU  ir>^  «r«  c^.^Jy  rrla'.cvd  and  :hat  class-cal  i 
c^rposers  ^crc  :\v*;*.     It  car.nM  be  t*v»  s:rcr.gly  insisted  that 
ibcrt  :t  ro  .^^u^iJL'. :•:•?.  ic-r  L<>-relj.;:on<»h-p  except  ihn^ugh  a 
io»-c.  and  that ::  is  through  the  :o:.:c  thai  the  xsost  diStan:  kev-s 
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'  Vr.;;'.  R«:S,-\':n  a«\T'i.-.x«d  ihc  rr»>ijrrt»  f*"*  a  •lifS"  mrSeme  of 
kf\ <•.-•- :-i*;r.  :^c  .■■r.\  kt  *>:."<  *cl^.^^.-  v..^'<v!*  i>!"  *»  -ata-m.^vit  mer.t» 

kvT^  .■»  0.'»"T  -a-:   IT.  ■«.■»:     •>{-  ;'»c  tonn:  »A^  rr  tvv:        A  m>icf 


have  always  been  connected  by  every  composer  with  a  wide 
range  of  modulation,  from  Haydn  to  Brahms  and  (with  due 
allowance  for  the  conditions  of  his  musical  drama)  Wagner. 

6.  indirect  Relationships. — So  strong  is  the  indentity  of  the 
tonic  in  major  and  minor  mode  that  Haydn  and  Mozart  had  do 
scruple  in  annexing,  with  certain  reservations,  the  key-relation- 
shipa  of  either  as  an  addition  to  those  of  the  other.  Tbesmooth- 
ness  of  Mozart's  style  makes  him  prefer  to  annez  the  key-relation- 
ships of  the  tonic  minor  {e.g.  C  major  to  Ab,  the  Mibmedianl  of 
C  minor),  because  the  primary  tonic  note  is  in  the  second  key, 
although  its  chord  is  transformed.  His  range  of  thought  does 
not  allow  him  to  use  these  keys  otherwise  than  episodicaUy; 
but  he  certainly  does  not  treat  them  as  chaotically  rennote  by 
oonfining  them  to  rapid  modulations  in  the  development- 
portions  of  his  movements.  They  occur  characteristically  as 
beautiful  purple  patches  before  or  during  his  seomd  subjects. 
Haydn,  with  his  mastery  of  rational  paradoz,  takes  every 
opportunity,  in  his  later  works,  of  using  all  possible  indirect 
key-relationships  in  the  choice  of  key  for  slow  movements  and 
for  the  trios  of  minuets.  By  using  them  thus  sectionally  (i  e. 
soasnot  to  involve  the  organic  connecting  links  necessary  for  the 
complementary  keys  of  second  subjects)  he  gives  himself  a  free 
hand;  and  he  rather  prefers  those  keys  which  are  obtained  by 
transforming  the  minor  relationships  of  a  major  primary  key 
(r.f .  C  to  A  major  instead  of  A  minor).  These  relatiooships  are 
of  great  brilliance  and  also  of  some  remoteness  of  effect,  since 
the  primary  tonic  note,  as  well  as  iu  chord,  disappears  entirely. 
Ha)'dn  also  obtains  extreme  contrasts  by  changing  both  modes 
{e.g.  C  minor  to  A  major,  as  in  the  C  minor  Qtutrttt^  Op.  72. 
No  6,  where  the  slow  movement  b  in  E  major),  and  indeed 
there  is  not  one  key-contrast  known  to  Beethoven  and  Brahms 
which  Haydn  does  not  use  with  complete  tense  of  its  meaning, 
though  his  art  admits  it  only  as  a  surprise. 

Beethoven  rationalized  every  step  in  the  whole  possible  range 
of  key-relationship  by  such  harmonic  means  as  are  described  in 
the  article  Beethoven.  Ha)-dn's  favourite  key-relationships 
he  used  for  the  complementary  key  in  first  movements;  and 
he  at  once  discovered  that  the  use  of  the  major  mediant  as 
complementary  key  to  a  major  tonic  implied  at  all  events  just 
as  much  suggestion  (rf  the  submediant  major  in  the  recapitula- 
tion as  would  not  keep  the  latter  half  of  the  movement  for  too 
long  out  of  the  tonic.  The  con\-erse  is  not  the  case,  and  where 
Beeiho\-en  uses  the  submediant  major  as  complementary  key 
in  a  major  first  movement  he  does  not  subsequently  introduce 
the  still  more  remote  and  brilliant  mediant  in  the  recapitulation. 
The  function  of  the  complementary  key  is  that  of  contrast  and 
vividness,  so  (hat  if  the  key  is  to  be  remote  it  is  as  well  that  it 
should  be  brilliant  rather  than  sombre;  and  accordingly  the 
easier  key-relationships  obtaiiuUe  throu^  transforming  the 
tonic  into  minor  do  not  appear  as  complementary  keys  until 
Beeiho\-cn's  latest  and  most  subtle  works,  as  the  Qmariet  in 
Bp,  Op.  130  (tkhere  we  again  note  that  the  flat  submediant  of 
the  exposjiion  is  temporarily  answered  by  the  flat  mediant  of 
the  recapuulatic»n). 

i  .4rft>:j/  Keyrelihfnskips. — Early  in  the  history  of  the 
minor  mode  it  was  disoovered  that  the  lower  tetrachord  could 
be  \er>  effectively  and  naturally  altered  so  as  to  resemble  the 
upper  [thus  producing  the  scale  C  D»  £%  F,  G  Ab  B^  C).  This 
produces  a  flat  supersonic  (the  chord  <rf  which  is  generally  pre- 
sented ic  its  first  inv-ersioo.  and  is  known  as  the  Neapolitan  6th. 
from  its  charactensiic  use  in  the  «-orks  of  the  Neapolitan  school 
«h;ch  did  so  much  to  establish  modern  tonality)  and  its  origin, 
as  just  dcscnbed.  often  impels  it  to  resolve  on  a  major  tonic 
chord  Consequently  it  exists  in  the  minor  mode  as  a  i^no- 
menoa  not  much  mote  artificial  than  the  mode  itself;  and 
although  the  ke>^  ;t  thus  connects  are  eztxeady  remote,  and 
the  eaeci  of  ihtix  connexion  very  suiimsing.  the  connexion  is 
none  the  less  rt&l.  «hethei  from  a  major  or  a  ounor  tonic,  and 
is  a  crucial  lest  of  a  c<«mposer's  sense  ol  key-perqwctive.  Thus 
Fhu.pp  Ernar.uri  Each  in  a  spini  <rf  mere  captke  puts  the 
charr:..n|;  i;:t'ie  siom  movement  of  his  D  m^or  Symphony  into 
£.<•  a^d  owl.tcratcs  all  real  rdaiiooship  by  cnaotic  operatic 
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coBBecting  links.  Haydn's  greatest  pianoforte  sonata  (which, 
being  probably  his  hut,  is  of  course  No.  i  in  most  editions) 
is  in  E!^,  and  its  slnw  movement  is  in  Fl|  major  ("Fb).  That 
key  had  already  nppcutd,  with  surprising  effect,  in  the  wander- 
iop  of  the  dev^pment  of  the  first  movement.  No  attempt  is 
guide  to  indicate  its  connexion  with  Eb;  and  the  finale  begins 
b  Q^,  bat  its  first  bar  is  unharmonised  and  starts  on  the  one 
sole  which  most  contradicts  £1|  and  least  prepares  the  mind  for 
Eb.  The  immediate  repetition  of  the  opening  phrase  a  step 
h^ier  oa  the  normal  supertonic  strikes  the  note  which  the  open- 
ing  had  contradicted,  and  thus  shows  its  function  in  the  main 
kqr  without  in  the  least  degree  explaining  away  the  paradoxical 
effect  of  the  key  of  the  slow  movement.  Brahms's  Vudcncdlo 
Saaata  Op.  99,  is  in  F;  a  prominent  episode  in  the  development 
oi  the  first  movement  is  in  E#  minor  (*  Gb),  thus  preparing  the 
Bind  for  the  slow  movement,  which  is  in  F#  major  (*  Gb)f  with 
a  central  episode  in  F  minor.  The  scherzo  is  in  F  minor,  and 
begins  on  the  dominant.  Thus  if  we  play  its  first  chord  immedi- 
tidy  after  the  last  chord  of  the  slow  movement  we  have  exactly 
that  extreme  position  of  flat  supertonic  followed  by  dominant 
vbich  »  a  favourite  form  of  cadence  in  Wagner,  who  can  even 
convey  its  meaning  by  its  mere  bass  without  any  harmonies 
(fTaUrlire,  Act  3,  Scene  3:"Was  jetxt  du  b{st,das  sage  dir  selbst"). 

Converse  harinonic  relation^ps  arc,  as  we  have  seen,  always 
weaker  than  their  direct  forms.  And  thus  the  relation  of  C  major 
to  B  major  or  minor  (as  shown  in  the  central  episode  of  the  slow 
movement  just  mentioned)  is  rare.  Still  more  rare  is  the  obtain- 
iag  of  indirect  artificial  relationships,  of  which  the  episode  in 
the  first  movement  just  mentioned  b  an  illustration  in  so  far 
as  it  enhances  the  effect  of  the  slow  movement,  but  b  incon- 
dosive  in  so  far  as  it  b  episodic  For  with  remote  key-relation- 
ships everything  depends  upon  whether  they  are  used  with  what 
nay  he  called  cardinal  function  Oike  complementary  keys)  or  not. 
Even  a  near  key  may  occur  in  the  course  of  wandering  modula- 
tions without  producing  any  effect  of  relationship  at  all,  and  thb 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  whenever  we  accumulate 
statbtics  from  classical  music. 

i.  Contrary  and  Unconnected  Keys, — ^There  remain  only  two 
pairs  of  keys  that  classical  nlusic  has  not  brought  into  connexion, 
a  circumstance  which  has  co-operated  with  the  utter  vagueness 
ol  orthodox  theories  on  the  subject  to  confirm  the  conventionally 
progressive  critic  in  hb  conviction  that  all  modulations  are 
alike.  We  have  seen  how  the  effect  of  modulation  from  major 
tonic  to  minor  supertonic  is,  on  a  large  scale,  obscured  by  the 
identity  of  the  primary  dominant  with  the  secondary  sub- 
dominant,  though  the  one  chord  b  major  and  the  other  minor. 
Now  when  the  supertonic  becomes  major  thb  difference  no 
boger  obviates  the  confusion,  and  modulation  from  C  major 
to  D  major,  though  extremely  easy,  b  of  so  bewildering  effect 
that  it  H  used  by  classical  composers  only  in  moments  of  intensely 
dramatic  surprise,  as,  for  example,  in  the  recapitulation  of  the 
6nt  subject  of  Beethoven's  Eroica  Symphony,  and  the  last 
Tariation  (or  coda)  of  the  slow  movement  of  his  Trio  in  Bb, 
Op.  97.  And  in  both  cases  the  balance  b  restored  by  the 
omverse  (and  equally  if  not  more  contradictory)  modulation 
between  major  tonic  and  major  flat  7th,  thou^^  in  the  slow 
Bovement  of  the  Bb  Trio  the  latter  is  represented  only  by  its 
dominant  chord  which  b  "  enharmonically  "  resolved  into  quite 
another  key.  The  frequent  attempts  made  by  easy-going 
innovators  to  treat  these  key-contrasts  on  another  footing  than 
that  of  paradox,  dramatic  surprise  or  hesitation,  only  show  a 
deficient  sense  of  tonality,  which  must  also  mean  an  inability 
to  see  the  intensely  powerful  effect  of  the  true  use  of  such 
BKxiulations  in  classical  music,  an  effect  which  b  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  any  ability  to  formulate  a  theory  to  explain  it.^ 

'  Many  theorists  mbtake  the  usual  extreme  emphasb  on  the 
donrinant  chord  of  the  dominant  key,  in  preparation  for  second 
mbJKts,  for  a  modulation  to  the  major  supertonic,  but  this  can 
deceive  no  one  with  any  sense  of  tonality.  A  good  practical  test 
ii  to  see  what  becomes  of  such  passages  when  translated  into  the 
■anor  mode.  IHusory  modulation  to  the  flat  7th  frequently  occurs 
asa  bold  method  of  throwing  strong  emphasis  on  to  the  subdominant 
B  the  outset  of  a  movement,  as  in  ueetnoven's  Sonata,  Op.  y,  No.  i. 


There  now  remains  only  one  pair  of  keys  that  have  never  been 
related,  namely,  those  that  (whether  major  or  minor)  are  at  the 
dbtance  of  a  tritone  4th.  In  the  first  place  they  are  unrelated 
because  there  b  no  means  of  putting  any  form  of  a  tonic  chord 
of  F^  into  any  form  of  the  key  of  C,  or  vice  versa;  and  in  the 
second  place  because  it  b  impossible  to  tell  which  of  two  precisely 
opposite  keys  the  second  key  may  be  {e.g.  we  have  no  m«ms  of 
knowing  that  a  direct  modulation  from  C  to  F#  b  not  from  C  to  Gbt 
which  b  exactly  the  same  dbtance  in  the  opposite  direction).  And 
thb  brings  us  to  the  only  remaining  subjects  of  importance  in 
the  science  and  art  of  harmony,  namely,  those  of  the  tempered 
scale,  enharmonic  ambiguity  and  just  intonation.  Before 
proceeding  we  subjoin  a  table  of  all  the  key-relationships  from 
major  and  minor  tonics,  representing  the  degrees  by  capital 
Roman  figures  when  the  second  key  b  major  and  small  figures 

TABLES  OF  KEY-RELATIONSHIPS 


A.  From  Major  Tonic 
t        DIract  RdattoosMpt       0 


ladtract,  threorb  I 


laAnct  threaffh  Iwth 
I  >ad  tb»  second  key 


IV     V    «l 


i  I 


ladlrteC  throoabth* 
■econd  key 


I 
I 
I 

III 


2t3 


DoaMylndlrtetthroarbtte     \ 
foroMr  indirect  keys              ^^ 
!«►  »i>    * 


Artificial.  «ract 
Artificial,  lodlract* 


VII  »  ^ 


i]> 


\ 


\       1 
\     i 

\    ■ 

UnreUted 

ContfAuictiiry 

1      V 

1^    vin  ftvu» 

B.  From  Minor  Tonic  • 
1      Direct    RcUtloachlps  Ifl      hr     r     V    VJI 

* 

I 
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Indirect  throafh  both  | 
I  and  the  iccood  key  • 


iV  V    < 


Indirect,  throneh  I 


ijUl 


viS 


,  T- 

I      Indirect  tbrong;h  tb»    ■ 
•  tecond  kfj  lit 


I 
I 
I 
I 
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.'i    / 


D^bly  Indirect 
Ills  VIS 


Artifldal.  dlrca 
Artificial.  bdlrMt* 


Ilk 


tlk 


jmSik-JdiL 


Unrelated 


{ 


yviit  kSfiV»»v> 


Contradictory* 


» 

II  Til» 


•  Very  rare,  but  the  slow  movement  of  Schubert's  C  major  String 
^tn/r<  demonstrates  it  magnificently. 

•All  the  indirect  relationships  from  a  minor  tonic  are  distinctly 
strained  and,  except  in  the  violently  contrasted  doubly  indirect 
keys,  obscure  as  being  themselves  minor.  But  the  direct  artificial 
modulation  is  quite  smooth,  and  rich  rather  than  remote.  Sec 
Beethoven's  Ctt  minor  Quartet. 

*  No  classical  example,  though  the  clearer  converse  from  a  major 
tonic  occurs  effectively. 

'  Not  (with  the  exception  of  II)  so  violent  as  when  from  major 
tonic.  Bach,  whose' range  seldom  exceeds  direct  key-relationships, 
is  not  afraid  to  drift  from  D  minor  to  C  minor,  though  nothing  would 
induce  him  to  go  from  D  major  to  C  major  or  minor. 
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when  minor.  Thus  I  represents  tonic  major,  iv  represents 
tubdominant  minor,  and  so  on.  A  flat  or  a  sharp  after  the  figure 
indicates  that  the  normal  degree  of  the  sundard  scale  has  been 
lowered  or  raised  a  semitone,  even  when  in  any  particular  pair 
of  keys  it  would  not  be  expressed  by  a  flat  or  a  sharp.  Thus 
vib  wxHild,  from  the  tonic  of  Bb  major,  express  the  position  of  the 
slow  movement  of  Beethoven's  Sonata^  Op.  io6,  which  is  written 
in  F^  minor  since  Gb  minor  is  beyond  the  practical  limits  of 
notation. 

VI.  Temptromeni  amd  Enhamwuc  Ckania. — ^As  the  facts 
of  artistic  harmony  increased  in  complexity  and  range,  the 
purely  acoustic  principles  which  (as  Helmholtx  has  shown) 
go  so  far  to  explain  x6th-century  aesthetics  became  more  and 
more  inadequate;  and  grave  practical  obstacles  to  etqphonious 
tuning  began  to  assert  themselves.  The  scientific  (or  natural) 
ratios  of  the  diatonic  scale  were  not  interfered  with  by  art  so 
long  as  no  discords  were  "  fundamental ";  but  when  discords 
began  to  assume  independence,  one  and  the  same  note  often 
be^jne  as»gnable  on  scientific  grounds  to  two  slightly  different 
positions  in  |Mtch,  or  at  all  events  to  a  position  incompatible 
with  even  tolerable  effect  in  performance.  Thus,  the  chord  of 
the  diminished  7th  is  said  to  be  intolerably  harsh  in  "  just 
intonation,"  that  is  to  say,  intonation  based  upon  the  exact 
ratios  of  a  normal  minor  scale.  In  practical  performance  the 
diminished  7th  contains  three  minor  srds  and  two  imperfect 
5ths  (such  as  that  which  is  present  in  the  dominant  7th),  while 
the  peculiarly  dissonant  interval  from  which  the  choid  takes  its 
name  b  very  nearly  the  same  as  a  major  6th.  Now  it  can  only 
be  said  that  an  intonation  which  makes  nonsense  of  chords  of 
which  every  classical  composer  from  the  time  of  Corelli  has  made 
excdlent  sense,  is  a  very  unjust  intonation  indeed;  and  to 
anybody  who  realises  the  universal  relation  between  art  and 
nature  it  b  obvious  that  the  chord  of  the  diminished  7th  must 
owe  its  naturalness  to  its  close  ^>proximation  to  the  natural 
ratios  of  the  minor  scale,  while  it  owes  its  artbtic  possibility 
to  the  extremely  minute  instinctive  modification  by  which  its 
dissonance  becomes  tolerable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  although 
we  have  shown  here  and  in  the  article  Music  how  artificial 
b  the  origin  and  nature  of  all  but  the  very  scantiest  roateriab 
of  the  musical  language,  there  b  no  art  in  which  the  element  of 
practical  compromise  b  so  minute  and  so  hard  for  any  biit  trained 
scientific  obser\-ation  to  perceive.  If  a  painter  could  have  a 
scale  of  Ught  and  shade  as  nearly  approaching  nature  as  the 
practical  intonation  of  music  approaches  the  acoustic  facts 
it  really  in\x)lves,  a  visit  to  a  |MCture  gaUery  woxild  be  a  severe 
strain  on  the  strongest  e)*es,  as  Ruskin  constantly  points  out. 
Yet  music  b  in  ihb  respect  exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  other 
arts.  It  constitutes  no  exception  to  the  uni\-ersal  law  that 
anislic  ideas  must  be  realized,  not  in  spite  oi,  but  by  means  of 
practical  necessities.  Howo-er  independent  the  treatment  of 
discords,  the)-  assert  themsel\*es  in  the  long  run  as  tran^ent. 
They  resolve  into  permanent  points  of  repose  of  which  the 
ba^  b  natural;  but  the  transient  pheru>mena  float  through 
the  harmonic  world  adapting  themsdves,  as  best  they  can,  to 
their  environment,  shoving  as  much  dependence  uptMi  the 
stable  scheme  of  "  just  intonation  "  as  a  crowd  of  metaphors 
and  abstractioits  in  langxiage  shows  a  dependeiKe  upon  the 
rules  of  the  syllogism.  .\s  much  and  ix>  more,  but  that  b  ik> 
doubt  a  great  deal  Yet  the  attempt  to  determine  the  point 
in  modem  harmony  where  just  intonation  should  end  and  the 
tempered  scale  begin,  b  as  vexatious  as  the  attempt  to  define 
in  etymology  the  point  at  which  the  literal  meaning  of  a  word 
gives  places  to  a  metaphorical  meaning.  .\nd  it  b  as  unsouiKl 
•cientitically  as  the  conviction  of  the  t^-pical  cirdc-squarer 
that  he  b  urtraveUing  a  m\'s;ery  and  reea^tmaga  quantity  hitherto 
unknown.  Just  intonation  b  a  reality  ia  so  far  as  it  emphasizes 
the  contrast  between  concord  asd  discord:  but  when  it  forbids 
aitistk  interaction  between  harmony  and  meicdy  it  b  a  chimera. 
It  b  sometimes  said  that  Bach,  by  the  example  of  hb  forty-eight 
pitiwks  and  fugues  in  all  the  major  and  micKtr  kc}"}.  first  fixed 
»Ik  ■mkra  scale.  Thb  b  true  practically,  but  not  aestbeticaily. 
%  a  scries  of  novcflients  in  every  key  of  which  the 


keynote  was  present  in  the  normal  organ  and  harpdchocd 
manuab  of  hb  and  later  times,  he  enforced  the  system  1^  iriddi 
all  facts  of  modem  musical  harmony  are  reprcMated  on  keyed 
instruments  by  dividing  the  octave  into  twelve  equal  leautoncs, 
instead  of  tuning  a  few  much-used  keys  ai  accuratdy  as  possible 
and  sacrificing  the  euphony  of  all  the  rest.  This  system  of 
equal  temperament^  with  twelve  equal  semitones  in  the  octave, 
obviously  annihilates  important  distinctions,  and  in  the  most 
used  keys  it  sours  the  concords  and  blunts  the  discords  more  than 
unequal  temperament;  but  it  b  never  harsh;  and  where  it  does 
not  express  harmonic  subtleties  the  ear  instinctively  supplies 
the  interpretation;  as  the  observing  faculty,  indeed,  always 
does  wherever  the  resources  of  art  indicate  more  than  thqr 
express. 

Now  it  frequently  happens  that  discords  or  artificial  chords 
are  not  merdy  obscure  in  their  intonation,  whether  ideally  or 
practically,  but  ss  produced  in  practice  they  are  capable  of  two 
sharply  dbtinct  interpretations.  And  it  b  possible  for  musk  to 
take  advantage  of  this  and  to  approach  a  chord  in  one  signifi- 
cance and  quit  it  with  another.  Where  thb  hsppens  in  just 
intonation  (in  so  far  as  that  represents  a  real  musical  conception) 
such  chords  will,  so  to  ^>eak,  quiver  from  one  meaning  into  the 
other.  And  even  in  the  tempered  scale  the  ear  will  interpret  the 
change  of  meaning  as  involving  a  minute  difference  of  intonation. 
The  chord  of  the  diminished  7th  has  in  thb  way  four  different 
meanings — 


Ex.  II. 


and  the  chord  of  the  augmented  6th,  when  accompanied  by  the 
fifth,  may  become  a  dominant  7th  or  vice  versa,  as  in  the  passsge 
already  dted  in  the  coda  of  the  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Bb  Trict  Op.  97.  Such  modulations  are  called  enkarm^mc. 
We  have  seen  that  all  the  more  complex  musical  phenomena 
involve  dbtincti<Mis  enharmonic  in  the  sense  of  intervals  smaller 
than  a  semitone,  as,  for  instance,  whenever  the  progression 
D  £  in  the  scale  of  C,  which  b  a  minor  tone,  b  identi^d  with  the 
progression  of  D  E  in  the  scale  of  D,  which  b  a  majw  tone 
(differing  from  the  former  as  |  from  1%).  But  the  special  musical 
meaning  of  the  word  "  enharmonic  "  b  restricted  to  the  difference 
between  such  pairs  of  sharps  with  flats  or  naturals  as  can  be 
represented  on  a  keyboard  by  the  same  note,  thb  difference 
being  the  most  impressive  to  the  ear  in  **  just  intonation  "  and 
to  the  imagination  in  the  tempered  scale. 

Not  every  progressi<Hi  of  chords  which  is,  so  to  speak,  tpdi 
enharmonicallyb  an  enharmonic  modulation  in  itsdf.  Thus  a 
modulation  from  D  flat  to  E  major  locks  violently  enharmouc 
on  paper,  as  in  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  Sonata, 
Op.  no.  But  E  major  with  four  sharps  b  merdy  the  most 
convenient  way  of  expressing  F  flat,  a  key  which  would  need 
six  flats  and  a  double  flaL  The  reality  of  an  enharmonic  modula- 
tion can  be  easily  tested  by  transportiitg  the  passage  a  semi- 
tone. Thus,  the  passage  just  dted,  put  a  semitone  lower, 
becomes  a  pofectly  diatonic  modulation  from  C  to  E  flat.  But 
no  transposition  of  the  sixteen  bars  before  the  return  of  the  main 
theme  in  the  sdierso  of  Beethoven's  Somaia  in  £b.  Op.  31, 
No.  3.  will  get  ridof  the  fact  that  the diminbbed  ;th  (G  Bb  Db  E^^), 
on  the  dominant  of  F  miix>r,  must  ha\*e  dianged  imoG  Bb  Db  Fb 
(although  B<etho\xn  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  alter  the 
spelling^  before  it  could  resolve,  as  it  does,  upon  the  dominant 
of  .Ab.  But  though  there  b  thus  a  distinaion  between  real  and 
apparent  enharmonic  modulatioas,  it  frequently  haK>ens  that 
a  series  of  modx^tioos  perfectly  diatonic  in  themsdvcs 
returns  to  the  original  key  by  a  process  which  can  only  be 
called  an  enharmonic  circle.  Thus  the  whole  serks  of  keys  now 
in  practical  use  can  be  arranged  in  what  b  caQed  the  drde  of 
fifths  (C  G  D  A  E  B  F«  l«Gbl  Db  Ab  Bb  F  C.  from  which 
series  we  im>w  9«e  the  meaning  of  what  was  said  in  the  discussion 
oi  key>relaiioi»h:;«s  as  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  rdationships 
between  ke>-s  a  tritooe  fourth  apartV  Now  do  human  mennory 
b  capable  of  dining^ti^hint  tlie  diScRBot  of  pitch  between  the 
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\ey%  o(  C  and  BS  after  a  wide  series  of  modulations.  The 
Terence  would  be  perceptible  enough  in  immediate  jujtta- 
positjoo,  but  after  some  intoval  of  time  Uie  memory  will  certainly 
accept  two  keys  so  near  in  pitch  as  identical,  whether  in  "just 
tmonatioa  "  or  ^t.  And  hence  the  enharmonic  circle  of  fifths 
is  a  ooncqiCioii  of  musical  harmony  by  which  infinity  is  at  once 
lationaliaed  and  avoided,  ju^  as  some  modem  mathematicians 
are  trying  to  rationaliae  the  infinity  of  space  by  a  non-£uchdian 
space  so  curved  in  the  fourth  dimension  as  to  return  upon  itself 
A  similar  enharmonic  circle  progressing  in  major  jrds  is  of 
frequent  occuncoce  and  of  very  rich  effect  For  example, 
the  keya  ai  the  movements  of  Brahms's  C  Minor  Symphony 
are  C  minor,  E  nujor,  Ab  major  (»  G^),  and  C  (  -  B^).  And  the 
ame  circle  occuis  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the  first  movement 
of  his  TUrd  Symphony,  where  the  first  subject  is  in  F,  the  transi- 
Uon  passes  directly  to  Db  and  thence  by  exactly  the  same  step 
to  A  (•  Bbb).  The  exposition  is  repeated,  which  of  course 
Bieans  that  in  "  just  intonation  "  the  first  subject  would  begin 
in  Gbb  and  then  pass  through  a  transition  ifi  Ebbb  to  the  second 
labject  in  Chbb  As  the  development  contains  another  spurious 
cDharaonic  modulation,  and  the  recapitulation  repeats  in 
another  position  the  first  spurious  enharmonic  modulation 
of  the  exposition,  it  would  follow  that  Brahms's  movement 
began  in  F  a^  ended  in  C  sextuple-flati  So  much,  then,  for 
the  application  of  bad  metaphysics  and  circle-squaring 
mathematics  to  the  art  of  music  Neither  in  mathematics  nor  in 
art  is  aa  appronmation  to  be  confused  with  an  imperfection. 
Brahms's  movement  begins  and  ends  in  F  much  more  exactly 
than  any  wooden  diagonid  fits  a  wooden  square. 

The  following  teries  of  musical  niustratibns  show  the  genesis  of 
typical  harmonic  reaouroes  of  classical  and  modem  music. 
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D^finitums. 

(Intended  to  comprise  the  general  conceptions  set  lorth  in  the 
above  article.) 

1.  Musicai  soimds,  or  notes,  are  senBations  produced  by  lenilar 
pcnodical  vibrations  in  the  air,  sufficiently  rapid  to  coalesce  in  a 
single  continuous  sensation,  and  not  too  rapid  for  the  m^i^hanUni 
of  the  human  ear  to  n»(x>nd.  «— »« 

2.  The  pitch  ot  a  note  is  the  sensation  corresponding  to  the  degree 
of  rapidity  of  its  vibrations;  being  low  or  frosv  where  these  are 
slow,  and  htzh  or  acute  where  they  are  rapid. 

3.  An  interval  is  the  difference  in  pitch  between  two  notes. 

4.  Khythm  is  the  organization,  in  a  musical  scheme,  of  sounds  in 
respect  of  time. 

5-  Melody  is  the  ornnization,  in  a  musical  scheme,  of  rhythmic 
notes  in  respect  of  pitch.  ' 

6  Harmony  is  the  organization,  in  a  musical  scheme,  of  simul- 
taneous combinations  oTnotes  on  principles  whereby  their  acoustic 
P™P*J?.***  *"**'"<=*  *»^*»  **w»  of  rt»ythm  and  melody. 

7  The  harmonic  sertes  is  an  infinite  series  of  notes  produced  by 
the  subdivision  of  a  vibrating  body  or  column  of  air  into  aliquot 
(MrtS|  such  notM  being  generally  inaudible  except  in  the  form  of 
the  timbre  which  their  presence  in  various  proportions  imparts  to 
the  fundamental  note  produced  by  the  whole  vibrating  body  or 
air<oIumn.  *        ' 

8  A  concord  is  a  combination  which,  both  by  its  acoustic  smooth- 
ness and  b^  its  logical  origin  and  purpose  in  a  musical  scheme,  can 
form  a  point  of  repose. 

9..  Adistwd  is  a  combination  in  which  both  its  logical  origin  in  a 
musical  scheme  and  its  acoustic  roughness  show  that  it  cannot 
form  a  point  of  repose. 

10.  The  Urfect  concords  tind  perfect  intervals  are  those  composed 
within  the  first  four  membere  of  the  harmonic  series,  namely,  the 
octave,  as  between  numbers  I  and  2  of  the  series  (see  Ex.  i  above): 
the  sth.  as  between  Nos.  2  and  3;  and  the  4th.  as  between  Nos. 
3  and  a. 

11.  All  notes  exactly  one  or  more  octaves  apart  are  regarded  as 
harmonically  identical. 

12.  The  roototm  chord  is  that  note  from  which  the  whole  or  the 
most  important  parte  of  the  chord  appear  (if  distributed  in  the  rieht 
octaves)  as  memben  of  the  harmonic  series. 

13.  A  chord  is  inverted  when  its  lowest  note  Is  not  its  root. 

14.  The  major  ^tadlv  a  concord  containing  three  different  notes 
which  (octaves  being  disreMfded)  are  identical  with  the  firet,  third 
and  fifth  members  of  the  harmonic  series  (the  second  and  fourth 
membere  being  negligible  as  octaves). 

15.  The  minor  triad  Mji  concord  conUlning  the  same  intervals 
as  the  major  triad  m  a  different  order;  in  consequence  it  is  artificial. 
as  one  of  lU  notes  is  not  derivable  from  the  harmonic  series. 

16.  Unessential  discords  are  those  that  are  treated  purely  as  the 
phenomena  of  transition,  delay  or  ornament,  in  an  otherwise  con- 
cordant harmony. 

17.  Essential  ducords  are  those  which  are  so  treated  that  the  mind 
tends  to  regard  them  as  definite  chords  possessing  roots. 

18.  A  Aey  is  an  harmonic  system  in  which  there  is  never  any 
doubt  as  to  which  note  or  triad  shall  be  the  final  note  of  music 
in  that  system,  nor  of  the  relations  between  that  note  or  chord 
and  the  other  notes  or  chords.  (In  this  sense  the  church  modes 
are  either  not  keys  or  else  they  are  subtle  muctures  of  keys.) 

19.  This  final  note  of  a  key  u  called  its  tonu. 

2a  The  major  mode  is  that  of  keys  in- which  the  tonic  triad  and 
the  two  other  cardinal  triads  are  major. 

21.  The  minor  mode  to  that  of  keys  in  which  the  tonic  triad 
and  one  other  cardinal  triad  are  minor. 

22.^  A  diatonic  scale  to  a  series  of  the  notes  essential  to  one  major 
or  minor  key,  arranged  in  order  of  pitch  and  repeating  itself  in 
other  octaves  on  reaching  the  limit  ot  an  octave. 

23.  Modulation  is  the  passing  from  one  key  to  another. 

24.  Chromatic  notes  and  chords  are  those  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  diatonk:  scale  of  the  passage  in  which  they  occur,  but  whkh  are 
not  so  used  as  to  cause  modulation. 

25.  Enharmonic  intervato  are  minute  Intervals  which  never 
occur  m  music  as  directly  measured  quantities,  though  they  exist 
as  differences  between  approximately  equal  ordinary  intervals, 
diatonic  or  chromatic.  In  an  enharmonic  modulation,  two  chords 
diffenne  by  an  enharmonic  (juantity  are  treated  as  identical. 

26.  Ped^  or  organ  toint  to  the  sustaining  of  a  single  note  in  the 
bass  (or.  in  the  case  of  an  inverted  pedal.  In  an  upper  part)  while  the 
harmonies  move  independently.  Unless  the  harmonies  are  some- 
times foreign  to  the  sustained  note,  it  does  not  constitute  a  pedal.  In 
modem  music  pedals  uke  place  on  either  the  tonic  or  the  dominant, 
other  pedal-notes  being  rare  and  of  complex  meaning.  Double 
pedals  (of  tonic  and  dominant,  with  tonic  oclow)  are  not  unususJ. 
The  device  to  capable  of  very  free  treatment,  and  has  produced 
many  very  bold  and  rich  harmonic  effects  in  music  since  tne  eariier 
works  of  Beethoven.  It  probably  accounts  for  many  so-called 
"  essential  discords." 

In  the  form  of  drones  the  pedal  Is  the  only  real  harmonic  device 
of  andeot  and  primitive  music.    The  ancient  Greeks  sometimes 
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The  name  bannolome  (Irom  AniM,  "  a  joint,"  and  rjfmr, 
"  to  cut  ")  »u  giveD  by  R.  J.  HaUyiu  iSoi,  and  baa  a  cryttallo- 
graphic  ligiuGcAtion.  Eatlier  namea  are  croatatone  (Cer. 
Krtmtdn),  erdnite,  andieasbergolite  and  andrcolilc,  tbe  two 
lait  bei^  derived  from  Ibe  locality,  Andrcaiberg  in  tbe  Kan- 
Uorvenile  (Itoai  Morven  in  Argyllsbire)  it  tbe  name  given  to 
■mall  iraniparenl  ccy>lilt  farmetly  tefened  to  phillipaite. 

Like  olbcr  leolila,  hannotome  occun  with  caldte  In  the 
amygdakddal  cavitiet  of  volcanic  nxka,  for  example,  in  the 
dolerilea  of  Dumbaiton&hire,  and  ai  fine  cryslali  in  Ibe  agate- 
lined  cavitia  in  Ibe  mebphyn  of  Obenlein  in  Getmany.     It 

At  Aodrratberg  in  tbe  Haiz  it  i>  found  in  tbe  lead  and  tilvei 
veiu;  and  at  Strontian  in  Aigyllibin  in  tod  veins,  (sjodated 
with  biewweiite  (a  alionlium  and  barium  leolite],  buyia  and 
taldie.  (L.  J.  S.) 

BARMI,  CLAUI  (177S-1SSJ),  Gcraun  divine,  wa*  bom  at 
Fabntedt  in  Schlawig-Holslein  oD  the  Islh  ol  May  i;;S,  and 
in  hii  youth  ooiked  in  bia  fathei'i  mill  At  tbe  univenity  of 
Kiel  be  repudiated  the  prevailiiig  lalionaliam  and  under  the 
influence  of  SchJeicnnadiet  became  a  fervent  Evangelical 
preacher,  fint  at  Lunden  (i8o6),  and  Iben  at  Kiel  (1S16).  '" 
trenchant  style  made  bim  very  popular,  and  be  did  great  s 
for  bii  cause  especially  in  lEiy,  iihen,  on  tbe  joolb  annivi 
of  (be  Reformation,  be  published  side  by  side  with  Lu 
IbcKii  tunety-five  of  hit  own,  attacking  reaun  ai  "  the  pope  of 
out  lime  "  who  "  dilmiSMt  Christ  from  tbe  alLai  and  throw; 
God's  word  liom  tbe  pulpit."  He  alu  had  ume  fame  ai  a  hymn 
writer,  and  besides  volumei  of  seimont  published  a  gi}od  book  or 
Pailtraillialiipi  (iSjo).  He  r«igned  his  pastorate  on  accouni 
of  blindness  in  1S49,  and  died  on  the  lit  of  February  ig;;. 

See  AnUbietnfky  (ind  ed.,  Kiel,  iSu};  M.  ~ 
DithmaHiU  C.  Harmt  (Brunswick.  1855^ 

HAMACK,  ADOLF  (1851-  1,  Gecman  tbcotogiai 
on  the  Jth  of  May  1851  at  Doipat,  in  Russia,  where 
llieodaaiuB  Haniack  (iSir-ift39)|heldapn>feaaonhipof  paitoraJ 

neaddtiui  Karnack  wu  a  sti 
*rilet  OD  theological  subjects; 
practical  theology,  and  his  imp 


(i87»). 

The  100  ponued  bla  H^die*  at  Doipal  (1809-1871)  and  at 
Leipiig,  when  be  look  bia  degree;  tod  »an  afterward*  (rS7i) 
bc^  kectnring  ai  ■  PraalJiaM.    Tbete  lectura,  which  dolt 
'   special  wbjecti  as  Gnosliciim  and  the  Apocalypse, 
xmsiderahle  alienlion,  and  in  1876  be  wii  appointtd 
professor  eitraordinariuL  Jn  Ibe  same  year  he  began  the  publid- 
I.  in  conjunction  with  O.  L.  von  GeChardl  and  T.  Zahn.  of 
^diiion  of  the  wnrks  of  tbe  Apostolic  Fatbcn,  Falrum  tfeMi- 
tm  Optra,  a  smaller  edition  of  wliich  appeared  in   1877 
te  yean  later  he  was  called  to  Giessen  as  professor  ordinariua 
of  church  history.     There  be  collaborated  with  Oscar  Leopold 
von  Cebhanlt  In  Tixit  nW  {/■fcrncliuifn  sv  Cetckkku  4rr 
alukruaidm  Uoaaim  (iggi  iqq.}.  an  irregular  petiodicat,  con- 
taining only  essays  in  New  Testament  and  patristic  fiehla.    In 
18S1  he  published  ■  work  on  raonastidsm.  Dot  Ulnililtim,  inn 
lieait  laii  taut  GtuUiUt  {jib  ed.,  1900;  Englisfa  iranslalioa, 
iqoi),    and    became  }i>ini.ediiar   with   Emil    ScbOier  of   (be 
ncBlcfiicJU  Uurainnaiiait.    In  1885  be  pubUsfaed  tbe  StsI 
volume  of  his  epoch-making  work,  LtkrbMi:k  der  DagmatirtckkkU 
Cjtd  ed.  in  three  volumes,  1894-1898;  English  traulalion  in 
seven  volumes,  1894-1899).    In  this  work  Hamack  trace*  the 
rise  of  dogma,   by  which  he  understands  the  authoritative 
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10  the  Refon 
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rlosely  in 
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b  and  the  methods  of  Gieek  thought  were  M 

ingled  that  much  that  is  not  ■-"■"'"'  to  Chiia- 

tiamty  lound  its  way  into  the  resultant  sysitm.     Tberctotc 

Protesunis  are  not  only  free,  but  bound,  to  critidie  il;  imkcd, 

for  •  Protestant  Christian,  dogma  cannot  be  said  to  edit.     Aa 

abridgment  of  this  appeared  in  i88g  with  the  title  Cnmdnit 

drr  DotmeKtaclacUt  <jrd  ed..  1898).     In  i88i  Hatnack  wa* 

"  d  to  Marburg;  and  in  1888,  in  qiite  of  violent  onutitiaB 

L  the  conservative  section  of  Ibe  church  auth(»itiei.  to 

in.  In  i89ohei)ecameamemberof  the  Academy  of  Science*. 

roversy  on  the  Apatles'  Creed,  in  which  the  party  antagon- 


ordination,  and  be 
X  rigorously  euaed 


be  a  satislactory  test  for  can< 
would  prefer  a  briefer  symbol  wl 
from  all  (cl.  bis  Dai  apaiUlUikt  CIsu 
taMclulidia  BaUM  utjf  d<irm  Naikannu,  1891;  171b  ed., 
1A96).  At  Berlin  Hamack  continued  bis  blerary  labours.  In 
iSgj  he  published  a  history  of  early  Christian  literature  dowii 
to  Eusebiu!^  CackkliU  ia  aUditutt.  LilUralmr  Mi  £bhMu 
(part  2  of  vol.  i.,  iS97);and  in  1900  appeared  bia  popular 
Ittlures.  Das  Wean  da  CliruleiilyMi  (jth  ed.,  1901;  Engtiih 
Wlial  ii  CkriUianUii  1901;  3rd  ed.,  1904].     One 


of  hi 

ifer  Ckrijitniun 


Morical  works  is  Dit  M 


wiiderln  (190);  English 
1904-190J).  It  has  been  foUowed 
Dy  some  very  loteresung  sna  important  New  Tatinwnl  itudie* 
{BrilrStemr  Ei<Jnluxi  in  dot  una  Teaamtml,  1906  tqq.;  Ea^ 
trans.:  Lait  Ikt  Pkymiaii,  1907;  Tkt  Sayinp  s/  Jtna,  190I). 
Hamack,  both  as  lecturer  and  writer,  was  one  of  tbe  most 
prolihc  and  most  stimulating  ol  modem  critical  scbolan,  and 
trained  up  in  his  "  Semimar  "  ■  whole  generation  of  leicben, 
ideas  and  methods  throughout  the  wliole  ol 
•.a  beyond  its  borders.  His  dislinctive  chanKter. 
m  for  absolute  freedom  in  the  study  ol  cburcb 
New  Testament;  bis  distrust  of  qieculatlve 
T  onhodai  or  liberal;  bit  interest  in  practical 

.  .^   _  ■  relipous  life  and  not  a  system  of  theology. 

>mc  ol  his  addresses  on  social  matters  have  been  puHiiheJ 
idcr  the  heading  "  Essays  on  ibe  Social  Gospel  "  (1907). 
HARNESS  (from  O.  Fr.  kanuii  or  jbdnuii;  the  ultimate  origin 

iisFR,  iron,  has  phonetic  and  other  diRicultiei;  the  French  i* 
ic  origin  of  the  Span.  armi.  and  Get.  ifomiiiA],  probably,  in 


Germany  ani 
theology,  wl 


HARO— HARP 


II 


origin,  fetft  tackle,  equipment  in  general,  but  early  applied 
paitkulaily  to  tike  body  armour  of  a  soldier,  including  tlie 
tcappingi  ct  tlw  borae;  now  the  general  term  for  the  gear  of  an 
anittal  used  for  draft  purpoaes,  traces,  collar,  bri^,  girth, 
breeching,  kc  It  is  usually  not  applied  to  the  saddle  or  bridle 
of  a  riding  animaL  The  word,  in  its  original  meaning  of  tackle 
or  voridng  apparatus,  is  still  found  in  weaving,  for  the  mechanism 
*hkh  shifts  the  warp-threads  to  form  the  "shed,"  and  in 
bell-hanging,  for  the  apparatus  by  which  a  large  bell  is  hung. 
The  Ntm  &t^k  Dictionary  quotes  an  early  use  of  the  word  for 
the  lines,  rod  and  hooks  of  an  angler  {JPyssking  with  an  Angfe, 

HAROv  CLAMBUR  DB,  the  andent  Norman  custom  of  "  crying 
for  justice,"  still  surviving  in  the  Channel  Islands.  The  wronged 
party  must  on  his  knees  and  before  witnesses  cry:  "  Harol 
Haro!  Harol  i  I'aide,  mon  prince,  on  me  fait  tort."  This 
appeal  has  to  be  respected,  and  the  alleged  trespass  or  tort 
must  cease  till  the  matter  has  been  thrashed  out  in  the  courts. 
The  **  cry  "  thus  acts  as  an  interim  injunction,  and  no  inhabitant 
of  the  Channel  Islands  would  think  of  resisting  it.  The  custom 
is  ondoubtedly  very  andent,  dating  from  times  when  there 
wre  no  courts  and  no  justice  except  such  as  was  meted  out  by 
princes  peiaonally.  The  popular  derivation  for  the  name  is 
that  which  otplains  "Haro"  as  an  abbreviation  of  "Hal 
RoUo,"  a  direct  appeal  to  RoUo,  first  duke  of  Normandy.  It 
is  far  more  probable  that  haro  is  simply  an  exdamation  to  call 
attention  (O.H.G;  hero,  kara,  "here"0>  Indeed  it  is  clear 
that  the  "  cry  Ian  justice  "  was  in  no  sense  an  institution  of 
RoQo,  but  was  a  method  of  appeal  recognized  in  many  countries. 
It  is  said  to  be  identical  with  the  "  Legatro  of  the  Bavarians 
aod  the  Thuringians,"  and  the  first  mention  of  it  in  France  is 
to  be  found  in  the  "  Grand  coutumier  de  Normandie."  A 
similar  custom,  only  observed  in  criminal  duirges,  was  recognized 
by  the  Saxon  laws  imder  the  name  of  "  Damor  Violentiae." 
Thus  there  is  reason  to  think  that  William  the  Conqueror  on  his 
arrival  in  England  found  the  "  cry  "  fully  established  as  far  as 
criminal  matters  were  concerned.  Later  the  **  cry  "  was  made 
applicable  to  civil  wrongs,  and,  when  the  administration  of 
justice  became  systematized,  disappeared  altogether  in  criminal 
cues.  It  naturally  tended  to  become  obsolete  as  the  admimstra- 
tkxi  of  justice  became  systematized,  but  it  was  long  retained 
ia  north-westeni  France  in  cases  of  disputed  possession, 
tad  was  not  actually  repealed  until  the  dose  of  the  x8th 
orntary.  A  survival  of  the  EngUsh  form  of  haro  is  possibly  to 
be  found  in  the  ."  An,"  a  cry  at  fairs  when  "  settling  time  " 
arrived. 

BABOLD  I.  (<L  1040),  sumamed  Harefoot,'the  illegitimate 
uo  of  Canute,  king  of  England,  and  /Elfgif u  of  Northampton. 
Ob  the  doth  of  his  father  in  1035,  he  daimed  the  crown  of 
Ea^and  in  composition  to  Canute's  legitimate  son,  Hardicanute. 
Hjs  daims  were  supported  by  Leof  ric,  earl  of  Merda,  and  the 
north;  those  of  Hardicanute  by  his  mother.  Queen  Emma, 
Oodvine,  eail  of  the  West-Saxons  and  the  south.  Eventually 
Hanld  waa  temporarily  elected  regent,  pending-  a  final  settle- 
neat  on  Hardicnnute's  return  from  Denmark.  Hardicanute, 
h>>«tvcr,  tarried,  and  meanwhile  Harold's  party  increased 
npidly.  In  1037  be  was  definitely  elected  king,  and  banished 
Emma  from  the  kitagdom.  The  only  events  of  his  brief  reign 
are  inefliectoal  inroads  of  the  Welsh  and  Scota.  Hardicanute 
vu  preparing  to  invade  EnglaiMi  in  support  of  his  daims  when 
Uirold  died  at  Oxford  on  the  loth  of  March  to^a 

BABOLO  n.  (c.  1021-1066),  king  of  the  English,  the  second 
wa  of  Earl  God  wine,  was  bom  about  zosa.  While  still  very 
•o'jQg  (before  104s)  he  was  appointed  to  the  earldom  of  the 
Ejst- Angles^  He  shared  his  father's  outlawry  and  banishment 
B  losx;  bat  while  Godwine  went  to  Flanders,  Harold  with  his 
^ber  Leofwine  took  refuge  in  Ireland.  In  1052  Harold  and 
Uolvine  returned.  Having  laundered  in  the  west  of  England, 
<^<7  joined  thdr  father,  and  were  with  him  at  the  assembly 
•hich  decreed  the  restoration  of  the  whole  family.  Harold 
via  now  ftstored  to  his  earidom  of  the  East-Angles,  and  on  his 
biker's  death  in  103J  be  succeeded  him  in  the  greater  earidom  | 


of  the  West-Saxons.  He  was  now  the  chief  man  in  the  kingdom; 
and  when  the  older  earls  Leofric  and  Siward  died  his  power 
increased  yet  more,  and  the  latter  part  of  Edward's  rdgn  was 
virtually  the  reign  of  Harold.  In  1055  he  drove  back  the  Welsh, 
who  had  burned  Hereford.  In  1063  came  the  great  Wdsh  war, 
in  which  Harold,  with  the  hdp  of  his  brother  Tostig,  crushed  the 
power  of  Grufifyd,  who  was  killed  by  his  own  people.  But  in 
spite  of  his  power  and  his  prowess,  Harold  was  the  minister  of 
the  king  rather  than  his  personal  favourite.  This  latter  position 
rather  bdonged  to  Tostig,  who  on  the  dnth  of  Siward  in  1055 
received  the  earldom  of  Northumberland.  Here^  however, 
his  harshness  soon  provoked  enmity,  and  in  1065  the  North- 
umbrians revolted  against  him,  choosing  Morkere  in  his  pJace. 
Harold  acted  as  mediator  between  the  king  and  the  insnrgenta, 
and  at  length  agreed  to  the  choice  of  Morkere,  and  the  banish- 
ment of  his  brother.  At  the  beginning  of  zo66  Edward  died, 
with  his  last  breath  rea>mmending  Harold  as  his  successor. 
He  was  accordingly  dected  at  once  and  crowned.  The  men 
of  Northumberland  at  first  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  but 
Harold  won  them  over.  The  rest  of  his  brief  reign  was  taken 
up  with  preparations  against  the  attacks  which  threatened 
him  on  both  sides  at  once.  William  challenged  the  crown, 
alleging  both  a  bequest  of  Edward  in  his  favour  and  a  personal 
engagement  which  Harold  had  contracted  towards  him— 
probably  in  1064;  and  prepared  for  the  invasion  of  England. 
Meanwhile  Tostig  was  trying  all  means  to  bring  about  hu  own 
restoration.  He  first  attacked  the  Isle  of  Wight,  then  Lindesey, 
but  was  compdled  to  take  shdter  in  Scotland.  From  May  to 
September  the  king  kept  the  coast  with  a  great  force  by  sea 
and  land,  but  at  last  provisions  failed  and  the  land  army  was 
dispersed.  Harold  then  came  to  London,  ready  to  meet  which- 
ever enemy  came  first.  By  this  time  Tostig  had  engaged  Harold 
Hardrada  of  Norway  to  invade  England.  Together  they  sailed 
up  the  Humber,  defeated  Edwin  and  Morkere,  and  recdved  the 
submission  of  York.  Harold  hurried  northwards;  and  on  the 
a  5th  of  September  he  came  on  the  Northmen  at  Stamford 
Bridge  and  won  a  complete  victory,  in  which  Tostig  and  Harold 
Hardrada  were  slain.  But  two  days  later  William  landed  at 
Pevensey.  Harold  marched  southward  as  fast  as  possible.  He 
gathered  his  army  in  London  from  all  southern  and  eastern 
England,  but  Edwin  and  Morkere  kept  back  the  forces  of  the 
north.  The  king  then  marched  into  Sussex  and  engaged  the 
Normans  on  the  hill  of  Senlac  near  Battle  (see  Hastincs)..  After 
a  fight  which  lasted  from  morning  till  evening,  the  Normans  had 
the  victory,  and  Harold  and  his  two  brothers  lay  dead  on  the 
field  (14th  of  October  1066). 

HABP  (Fr.  karpe\  Ger.  Hai/«;'Ita].  ttrpa)^  a  member  of  the 
class  of  stringed  instruments  of  which  the  strings  are  twanged  or 
vibrated  by  the  fingers.  The  harp  is  an  instrument  of  beautiful 
proportions,  approximating  to  a  triangular  form,  the  strings 
diminishing  in  length  as  they  ascend  in  pitch.  The  mechanism 
is  concealed  within  the  different  phrts  c^  which  the  instrument 
is  composed,  (1)  the  pedestal  or  pedal-box,  on  which  rest  (2)  the 
vertical  pillar,  and  (3)  the  inclined  convex  body  in  which  the 
soundboard  is  fixed,  (4)  the  curved  neck,  with  (5)  the  comb 
concealing  the  mechanism  for  stopping  the  strings,  supported 
by  the  piUar  and  the  body. 

(i)  The  pedestal  or  pedal-box  forms  the  base  of  the  harp  and 
contains  seven  pedals  both  in  single  and  double  action  harps,  the 
difference  bdng  that  in  the  single  action  the  pedals  are  only  capable 
of  raising  the  ttrinss  one  semitone  by  means  of  a  drop  into  a  notch, 
whereas  wKh  the  double  action  the  pedals,  after  a  first  drop,  can  by 
a  further  drop  into  a  second  and  lower  notch  shorten  the  string  a 
second  semitone,  whereby  each  string  is  made  to  serve  in  turn  Tor 
flat,  natural  and  sharp.  The  harp  is  normally  in  the  key  of  C  flat 
major,  and  each  of  the  seven  pedals  acts  upon  one  of  the  notes  of 
this  diatonic  scale  throughout  the  compass.  The  choice  of  this 
method  of  tuning  waa  imposed  b)r  the  construction  of  the  harp  with 
double  action.  The  pedals  remain  in  the  notches  until  released  by 
the  foot,  when  the  pedal  returns  to  its  normal  position  through  the 
action  of  a  spiral  spring,  which  may  be  seen  under  each  of  the  pedab 
by  turning  the  harp  up. 

(a)  The  vertical  pillar  is  a  kind  of  tunnel  in  which  are  placed  the 
seven  rods  worked  by  the  pedals,  which  set  in  motion  the  mechanism 
situated  in  the  neckol  the  instrument.   Although  the  pillar  apparently 


HARP 


the  ptdewd,  h  htnlly  nippotri  by  «  hnm  Aevida  famly     buaud  the  I 
I  to  the  bnm  irtiidi  nmu  the  lowot  put  o(  ctw  body,  ■ 
uibdiatuffacd  vrbeo  the  pedal  box  usd  ici 

harp-  u  la  abape  like  the  loafli- 

-"Hy  DDmpoaed  of  itavci  Joioed 

Ennl  mi  the  £nt  to  nuke 

additiDA  ol  a 


:.    It  ■»  iHiaerly  c 


Itla  two  pieco  ol  wood,  EPncnJlyniAiDon,  with  the  additii 

Aat  Miuulboan]  o(  Swiia  pine.    The  body  u  itiengthened 

there  ai«  five  aMjadbola  in  the  back,  wliirh  inue  dder  nnddi  were 
lurnUied  with  iwell  ihutten  opcmi  ai  will  by  the  >wdl  pcdil,  the 
louRh  from  the  left  wortal  by  the  kft  foot.  Aa  the  i^cnaee  ol 
Muod  obtaiDCd  by  aieana  of  the  fwdl  wa»  infijiitrajmal,  the  device 
haa  BOW  beeo  dinrded.  The  harp  li  imjnE  by  kpottiM  the  CDd  of 
llwilrinaaDd  panic  it  ihiouf^  Lta  bok  in  the  ceqtreoT  the  aound- 
boaidp  whoe  it  ia  kxpC  in  poaitjoa  by  Aeana  d  a  gnoved  peg  which 

(T)  TfaeHalconvatADfaeiirvedFdececl  wood  reatlnfoa  the  body 
•t  Ine  treble  end  of  Ibe  initnimenl  and  jDinina  the  pillar  at  the  baaa 
cad.  In  the  BBdi  an  in  the  tuDui(  pint  muDd  which  aie  wDood  the 

(Jl  Tlw  cmt  la  tbe  name  liven  to  twn  bcmii  plitia  (a-  coveta 
wUcb  fit  onr  both  lidea  of  the  oeck,  coocoiliiig  pm  of  the  mechan- 
Im  (or  iborteiiiiic  the  itring*  and  raiaiog  their  pitcb  a  lemiiDDe 
wbcD  actuited  by  the  pedala.  On  the  front  plate  of  Ibe  coiab,  m  the 
Ml  ol  lb*  plays,  b  a  row  of  biua  bridgea  againit  which  the  mrinff 
mt  bdow  the  lunlng  pina,  and  which  detennine  Ibe  vlbnliiu  lencih 
d  the  RrinE  nckoiied  from  the  peg  In  the  aMndboaid.  Bdow  the 
bridgCa  an  two  nnn  of  braa  duka,  baowm  aa  forfci,  connected  by 
MM  bmii  each  diik  ia  eqllpped  willi  two  itiida  (or  gnictng  the 
■triac  and  abortenlog  It.  The  medianiioi  ia  ingnioua.  When  a 
aadalii  deptaiaed  to  the  tfvat  nolchi  the'CDrmpoDdiDK  toarr  disk 
nnH  a  little  way  on  a  mandrel  keeping  the  ituda  dear  of  the  etring^ 
TIh  ufiper  diik,  let  ia  molisn  by  the  Bed  leven  connecting  the  diaka, 
nmlwa  atmiiltaiieoiuly  till  tK  itriac  la  caught  by  the  two  Muda 
wbidi  tinia  fotm  a  new  bridge,  ibonening  Che  vwating  leoEth  of 

the  itiing  by  ]iut  the  length ■>■)  rn  nlarthrrirrh  i  armilrnr 

If  the  lamc  pedal  be  dnnaial  to  the  lecond  notoi,  another  move- 
neat  catuea  the  lower  diak  to  levolvt  again  tia  the  itring  ia  a  Kcond 
tine  ieind  aiad  ibortened,  the  upper  diak  remainnbi  ■tatLvunr 
The  hidden  mechanim  meanwhile  bu  (o™  thmua 


■  ;  the  pedal  la  ically  a  lever  Kt  upon  a  apring,  ai 
"  -■ >-wn  the  connecting  nd  In  the  pillar  wl 

.—.tningthe  mandrdi  af  the  diika. 

The  haip  DHiaUy  haa  fony-iii  attingi,  of  gut  in  tlie  middle  ai 
: J  ,, 1  ^.^  ^  [„  ,V  ban:  the  C  Hrini 


d  by  the  M    

nraie  riuin  lOC  naturab,  iharpa  and  flata,  givii^  le  ^n 
impaie.   On  the  harp  the  appreciable  interval  between 
u(  am  u  can  be  played.   The  harp  in  In  normal  condition  ia  tuned 
te  a  najor!  it  reiu  with  the  performer  to  tnnipo«  it  at  will  in  a 

pcdali  inlluencei  one  note  nf  the  icale  throughout  the  conpan, 
bennaiag  at  the  left  with  D.  C,  and  B  worked  by  the  left  foot, 
MUng  the  fourth  or  forte  pedal,  and  coritinuinf  lowarda  Itie  right 
w«  t"  the  E,  F.  G  and  A  pedala  worked  by  the  right  foot.  By 
lowering  the  D  pedal  into  the  hnt  notch  the  Dk  beconiei  DN.  and 
Into  the  accond  notch  D|t,  and  B  on  for  all  the  pedala.  II.  (or 
twnyle,  a  yece  be  written  ui  the  key  of  E  major,  iheharpitlrani- 

■otch,  and  thoie  for  P.  C,  C  and  D  la  the  lecond  ot  ihar^  notch  and 
an  on  through  all  the  keys.  Accidenlalt  and  modulationi  are 
readily  played  by  meant  of  the  pedala,  provided  the  tranaltiona  be 

preienti  UK  Irut  difficulty,  (tv  the  linBennR  ii  the  tame  lor  all 
Kry*.    The  itringl  an  twanged  with  the  Ihuinbi  and  the  £rit  three 

Jht  quality  ol  lone  doee  not  vary  much  in  the  diHerenl  rrgiilen, 
but  it  hai  the  greateat  brilliancy  in  keyi  with  many  data,  for  the 
Blringi  Ire  then  open  and   not  ihaftened  by  the  lorka.     Varioua 

*»  01*^  gult^toneTt-o'by  tli  glimBdr"(l^(la'rmnnta'in 
yrndticed  by  reMing  the  ball  of  the  hand  on  the  middle  of  the  alnng 
«nd  ietling  it  In  vibratioo  by  the  thumb  or  Che  fitat  two  lingera  of 
the  aame  hand,  whereby  a  myiTcriciui  and  beautiful  cone  ia  obtained. 
Twn  or  tbiee  faarmonica  can  be  played  together  with  the  left  hand. 

(i)  lumping  ii  Reeled  by  hying  the  palm  againit  the  atiiog  in  the 


^  of  dnfinfer  in  the  treble,   (j}  Guitar  or  pioicato 

obtained  by  twanfiof  Che  atringa  iliarply  at  the  lower  end 

aoundboaid  with  Che  oalla.    (4J  The  gliuida  effect  u 

pnxMceD,  aa  on  the  piaoofofte.  by  didlag  the  thumb  or  finger  along 

diatonic  icale,  lor  by  meana  ai  the  pedala  the  harp  can  be  cuoed 
beforehand  to  chorda.  It  ia  poanble  to  play  os  the  harp  all  kindi  c( 
diatonic  and  arpeggio  pa—jri,  but  no  chromatid  cvpc  ui  very 
ikiw  cempD,  00  aeooupl  ol  ue  Cim*  nguired  by  the  mechaniam  <d 
ihe.podab:  and  cboidi  of  thrtcor  (osr  nolce  in  each  hand,  ^lakea, 
luma.  auccemionaof  dooUanotcacanbeeaaOy  acttuind.  The  Ame 
note  can  alao  be  icpnated  alowly  or  quicldy.  the  next  itrijig  being 
tuned  to  a  duplacace  note,  and  cbc  two  itnnga  plucked  altonately 
in  order  to  give  Che  itriDg  time  to  vibcace. 

PleyeTa  ouomatic  batp,  patented  in  Itea  and  Emproved  bi  iota 
by  Cuitavw  Lyon,  manager  si  the  firm  olPleyeL  W(tf  A  Ci».Ti> 
an  intnunent  practically  wtthnit  mechaniam  which  haa  already 
won  gnat  (avour  in  France  and  Bdgium,  notably  ia  the  orchealrs. 
It  baa  been  comtmcccd  on  the  '■■*"*T  linea  ol  the  pianoforte. 

Henry  Pape. a  niano manr' i--. .- -. ^^^  .^.  ■.._ 

of  a  chromatic  harp  of  wl 


mecbaiilam.  a  metal 


oUivian  untd  Mr  Lma  n 
ceailul  and  nctial  initrunKPt.  Tbeadvantaiei 
harp  are  the  abandgnmenl  ol  the  whole  pedal 
U]  framing  which  inaurea  Cbe  Kringi  krcping  in 
ind  an  raiily  acquired  tKhnique. 


lyed  horiiontally,  being  borne  upon  the  performer'a  1 
tween  it  atKl  the  grand  vertical  harpa  in  the  frcacoa  of  th 
imeaet  UI.,  moie  than  3000  yeara  okl,  diacovered  by  the 


■  Fotmala,  lib.  viL  tap.  8,  n.  145,  MIgae'i  J'sfrolritHt  nrnu 
amfhliu  (Paria,  iaj7-i*M,  voTm). 

■A  (ew  nangai  If.  Ijoo  B.C.)  are  preterved  aount  the  Egyptian 
antiquiiiea  at  the  Britlih  Muaeum.  fourth  Egyptian  mom. 

'  Bnice'a  hajpa  are  reproduced  by  Champollioa.  tome  liL  p.  >6l* 


HARP 


HARPENDEN— HARPIES 


a  urfun  daiiict  in  Ibe  MM  oi  Si  ATbtta 
pu^Ltswzlvy  irtitian  at  HeniordskiTC,  EscLu-.d.  J5  m.  N'AV. 
hr  N.  fituB  Lncrkm  by  Ike  Mid4Uul  nilsiv.  tert-a)  ilio  by  i 
bnacfa  of  ihc  Cnal  Noithera  railny.  Pop.  U40t^  47^5-  It 
B  a  Uvmhif  ou:I>-izi£  EAdfurLi!  diilrict  for  those  vhose  m^ork 
bo  Id  Ljki<kifL  Tbe  fhtutfa  of  5(  Nifholu  it  i  modsn  nfon- 
ttniciifla  ■Hib  ibe  exftplion  of  tbe  FerpecdkuUr  tover.  Id  tbe 
Ltva  Teuiako^iil  L&bontory  tbere  a  a  vm  colkccioD  of 
tA=p]e»  oi  ujioisez'iUy  frova  producr.  uniul  products. 
*$bei  A^d  ioDl  Sir  Jobs  Becret  Lives  ^d.  i^so^  provided  ui 
c^dsvme^t  of  fioc.ooc  for  tbe  peipe-.ui:ioD  of  tbe  ifnoillun] 
ei;vTiac=^  «b:ch  be  isit^unttd  ben  u  bis  seit  of  Ro^bunsled 
Pu^  Tbe  r.:ccesi  of  his  kssodal^a  of  chemtstr^i  intb  boluiy 
is  sbovD  by  ibe  f  ut  :bal  bxl  bis  been  c^adel^beirvbeitvilbovt 
iatercissoa  f«  tpvirds  of  bi!f  a  eti^tuo-  witboul  muiure, 
Tbe  coanuy  ceifhbo;:ri=r  lo  IUrpc::iIea  is  \-e:>' plrisut .  iacJud- 
isf  Ibc  fOTse-c^^-CTed  Hupe^dca  Cosunoa  uid  ibe  BAnow 
«F!l-«Dod<d  Ti2<v  cf  tbe  upper  Lci. 

KUPZn  FEKKT.  i  ton  ci  Jeflenon  c«m:v.  Wesl 
V:.-fiij.rs.A.£!idyt::ii*:eiu;becc=ai:tirto!!bePo;oinK 
A=d  Sb^iisdo&b  rivers  ^vbicb  bere  piss  tbrougb  a  beiu'JfuI 
tor(c  IB  die  B:-je  RJipl.  ,;  m.N.W.of  Wisbir^on.  Pop. 
(r90c  !«6:  ii«is'  :6e.  It  is  lemd  bv  -.be  BalLioKm  &  O^Jo 
nDnT.  sbicb  cones  tbe  Po'.osuc  hen.  bv  tbe  Wincbrslei  & 
fKo^Mc  nlny  Bil-Jaore  k  Obio'  cf  wbJcb  it  is  ■  tennir.us. 
lad  by  boiu  (D  ibc  Cbesi^cike  t  Obid  Cuil.  >bkb  pisies 
iluei  ibe  Mu?  :i=d  sdc  oi  tbe  Potncu.  Acnw  Ibe  Fotomic 
oa  Ilw  Mt^  rise  tbe  Muylud  Hsfbts.  ui>.i»  ibe  Sbeciadoib. 
oa  ibe  Wb;  V=Fi=a  siJt  ibe  Virp::j  or  Lm:i,i-ia  He^:>. 
aad  bduad  :bc  -.en  is  the  V.  -±1  Bf'.ivu  Hei^.tt.  A  t'rited 
Suia  UKui  aai  l-tsk^tv  hkt  et:i^::fbed  it  Ki.-per's  Ferry 
fa  i;06,  tbe  ku  ^  -£  cbtfica  beci'iise  cj  ;be  cood  viter-pover; 


IbcH  ao*  leiied  oa  Ibe  itch  of  Octebo-  iSjq  by  Joho  Bran 
(f.1.).  tbe  abalilioDisl.  utd  miie  >i  ol  bn  foUowen.  Fm  Ion 
nuothi  before  Ibe  nid  Brown  wd  tail  men  lind  OB  (be  Kcnudf 
Fum,  i>  WuhieslOB  ounty,  lUiylud,  about  4  m.  N.W.  tt 


later  lebuilt  oa  Bolhrar  Heisbtii  1  .     _. 

"  Jobo  Broim's  Fort,"  hi*  b«n  erected  m  Iti  orifiaal  rite. 
On  Cimp  HiJ  ii  Stoect  CoUcie  (lUIe^idcd),  a  turmal  KhMl  Ik 
lefroes,  rbicb  wis  cstabUfbcd  under  Free  EiptiM  ceotnl  la 
iM?,* 


t  im  hy  Robot 


Tbe  bni  BtileDenl  btn  wii  i 

Huper,  wbo  ru  1  ferry  ictml  1  .._. 

ol  Hirper^  Feny  at  Ibc  kmt  end  of  ibe  Sbenandoah' Valley 
rendoed  it  a  plin  cl  struetic  impoilum  during  tbe  QvQ 
Wir.    On  Ibe  illb  a(  April  1S61,  Ibe  diy  after  Vinp'&ia  ptMcd 


of  Coofcden 


under  Genenl  Kenloa  Harper  appcoached  the  tows— as 
aiiail  havincbeea  pUiuied  in  Ricbmond  two  dayi  before — Ibe 
~  deial  (iiiiioBol  4;  men  luidei  Lieuleuni  Roger  Jona  set  fire 
Ibe  aisenil  ind  Bed.  Within  tbe  next  (cw  days  large  Diunben 
imtrers  asseraUed  here;  and  Hafpcr  wu 
ind  (i;th  .April)  by  "  Slonewalt  "  Jackxn, 
lucieeded  by  Biigidki-Genen]  Jcaepb  E. 
Jobnstoa  on  tbe  13rd  of  May.  Johnston  tbou^I  Ibit  Ibe  j^^rm 
wu  unimponint.  ind  withdrew  wben  (151b  June]  tbe  Federal 
farm  under  Ceneri]  Robert  Pitlenoo  ind  Colonel  Lew  Wallace 
ippmiched.  and  Harpcc't  Feny  wis  igain  occupied  by  a  Federal 
gurisoD.  In  SepieBiber  tS6i,  during  General  Lee'a  bnl  invaaicn 
of  the  Xortb.  Cetxia]  McCUUn  advised  ibit  Ibe  place  be 
abandoned  in  order  that  tbe  lo.ooo  men  defending  it  migbt  be 
idded  10  his  fighting  forte,  but  General  Halleck  would  not 
consent,  so  that  wben  Lee  needed  supplies  froD  tbe  Sba 
Villey  be  WIS  blocked  by  the  garrison,  tba  under  Ibc  co 
of  Colonel  DiiEon  S,  Miles.  On  Jickaoa*!  ipproacfa  they  wse 
disiiibuied  as  [oUowst  about  7000  men  on  Bolivar  Hej^Ii, 
about  1000  on  Mirvlud  Heights,  ind  about  i&u  on  Ibe  knrer 
ground.  On  the  ijtb  of  September  Genenl  Lafayette  McLawi 
carried  Muvlind  Heights  ud  Cencnl  John  G.  Wilher  tdantcd 
batter?'  on  Loudoun  Heights.     On  tbe  i4tli  tbere  waa  aotne 


fighlin 


ijth,  as  Jad 


00  Bolivar  Heights,  tl  _ 
lupciior  l.'-m.  tunenderrd.  The  loial  Federal  Jam  (indni^ni 
the  girtitont  11  Winchsier  and  Mininsburg)  amounted  to 
44  killed  (the  (oranunda  ■11  nwniUy  wounded),  ii,sao 
ptiionen.  and  ij.ooo  tniill  arrna.  For  Ihis  terrible  lea  to  tbe 
Vnion  arinv  ihf  responsibility  Kems  to  bive  been  Genenl 
HiUeck'x  liwiigh  the  blame  aas  oflicially  put  on  ColoBd  lUei, 
wbo  died  immediately  if-.er  the  surrender.  Jackioo  rejoined 
Ltt  OB  Ibe  foUowing  day  in  time  to  tike  pari  in  Ibe  battle  ot 
.\ntietim.  uid  after  Ihe  hiltle  Gcoenl  UcCleUan  placed  a 
strong  girriioB  ithe  nth  Corpsi  at  Kuper's  Ferry.  Id  Juiib 
iMj  Ihe  pirn  was  again  iba-idoaed  to  tbe  Confederates  on  Ibtir 
rcucb  to  renniylsinii.  .Uter  tbdr  deleit  il  Gettysburg,  the 
lowB  again  fell  ir.:o  tbe  binds  ol  Ibe  Fedenl  Inopa,  and  it 
Rinaiaed  in  their  possrsiioB  uatil  tbe  end  of  tbe  war.  On  tbe 
4<h  of  July  l$6i  Ceneril  Fnni  Siget.  wbo  was  then  in  coamand 
bere.  miihdrtw  his  troops  10  Mir>bnd  Hcigbta.  and  from  there 
Tt^Ked  Eirl>'t  iliempt  to  enici  tbe  town  and  to  drive  tbe 
Fedtril  puiitiw  from  Maryland  Hti^it.  Harpo's  Fory  vai 
KTivvutly  dimigid  by  a  dwd  ia  tbe  Sbenandoah  in  October 

iUHPnt  (Gr.  *A«mai.  older  ben  'iftwtui,  "iwift 
ivbbert  "^.  in  andesl  mi1bok<cy.  tbe  ponificaiioD  of  ibe  iweep-. 
ir.gf:orm-vinJs.  la  K<<set.  wben  they  qipeaiindillerenily  under 
the  aaise  «f  bniai  and  A<X>*i.  their  fuDction  is  to  cany  oS 
ihac  whiwe  sudden  diun>einnce  a  desired  by  ibe  godL     Only 

the  isMhei  of  t  he  <mncn  of  Achilles  bv  Zephyrua,  the  gsientivc 
wind.  Acvvrd'iiig  to  Heiiod  i  T^^t-  >e's1  tbey  are  two  in  number, 
.\elio  and  Oc}i<eIt.  daughtcn  sf  Tbismai  and  Elccin,  winged 


HARPIGNIES— HARPSICHORD 


»S 


with  beAutiful  locks,  swifter  than  winds  and  birds 
in  thdr  fight,  nnd  their  donain  is  the  air.  In  later  times  their 
namber  was  jaaressed  (Celaeno  being  a  frequent  addition  and 
their  leader  in  Virgil),  and  they  were  described  as  hateful  and 
lepobtvc  creatuics,  birds  with  the  faces  of  old  women,  the  ears 
of  bean,  crooked  talons  and  *»*»r'"g  breasts;  even  in  Aeschylus 
(Emumdet,  so)  they  appear  as  ugly  and  mis^haprn  monsters. 
Their  function  ci  snatching  away  mortals  to  the  other  world 
brings  them  into  oonneidon  with  the  Erinyes,  with  whom  they 
art  often  confounded.  On  the  so-called  Harpy  monument  from 
Ljrda,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Harpies  appear  carrying 
off  some  small  figures,  supposed  to  be  the  daughten  of  Pandareus, 
■nless  they  are  intended  to  represent  departed  souls.  The 
repulsive  character  of  the  Harpies  is  more  especially  seen  in  the 
legend  of  Phincus,  king  of  Salmydessus  in  Tlirace  (ApoUodorus 
I  9,  21 ;  see  abo  Oiod.  Sic  iv.  43).  Having  been  deprived  of 
his  si^t  by  the  gods  for  his  ill-treatment  of  his  sons  by  his  first 
wife  (or  for  having  revealed  the  future  to  mortals),  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  tormented  by  two  Harpies,  who  carried  off  what- 
ever food  was  placed  before  him.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Argonauts, 
Phaneus  proo^scd  to  give  them  particulars  of  the  course  they 
should  pursue  and  of  the  dangers  that  lay  before  them,  if  they 
would  deliver  him  from  his  tormentors.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Harpies  appeared  as  usual  to  carry  off  the  food  from  Phineus's 
table,  they  were  driven  off  and  pursued  by  Calais  and  Zetes,  the 
sou  of  Boreas,  as  far  as  the  Strophades  islands  in  the  Aegean. 
On  promising  to  cease  from  molesting  Phineus,  their  lives  were 
spared.  Their  place  of  abode  is  variously  placed  in  the 
Strophades,  the  entrance  to  the  under-world,  or  a  cave  in  Crete. 
According  to  Cecil  Smith,  Journal  of  HeUenie  StudUs^  alii. 
(1892-1893),  the  HaffMes  are  the  hostile  spiriu  of  the  scorching 
south  wind;  £.  Rohde  {Rkdnisdus  Museum,  i.,  1895)  regards 
thsm  as  spirits  of  the  storm,  which  at  the  bidding  of  the  gods 
carry  off  human  beings  alive  to  the  under-world  or  some  spot 
beyond  human  ken. 

See  articles  in  Roscber's  Lexikom  der  MyAohpo  and^Daiembecg' 
and  Ssclio't  Dktiommain  d€$  antiquiUs.  In  the  article  Grbuc  Aat, 
fig.  I4gn(tsa  repveaeatatioa  of  the  winged  Harpies. 

BABKSnSS,  HBItlll  (1819-  ),  French  Uindscape  painter, 
bom  at  ValencKnnes  in  1819,  was  intended  by  his  parenu  for 
a  baiineis  career,  but  his  determination  to  become  an  artist  was 
so  strong  that  it  conquered  all  obstacles,  and  he  was  allowed  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven  to  enter  Achard's  atelier  in  Paris.  From 
thb  painter  he  acquired  a  groundwork  of  sound  constructive 
dnughtsmanship,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  his  landscape 
jv«rt>f;«j  After  two  years  under  this  eiacting  teacher  he  went 
to  Italy,  vrfieDce  he  returned  in  1850.  During  the  next  few 
years  he  devoted  hitaaelf  to  the  painting  of  children  in  landscape 
lettii^  and  fell  in  with  Corot  and  the  other  Barbizon  masters, 
vhose  principles  and  methods  are  to  a  certain  extent  re- 
flected hi  his  own  personal  art.  To  Corot  he  was  united  by  a 
hood  of  wmim  friendship,  and  the  two  artists  went  together  to 
luly  in  18^  On  his  return,  be  scored  his  first  great  success 
St  the  Sakm,  In  1861,  with  his  "  LisiSre  de  hois  sur  les  bords 
dc  rAnSer.**  After  that  year  he  was  a  regular  exhibitor  at  the  old 
Salon;  in  1886  be  received  his  first  medal  for  "  Le  Soir  dans  la 
nwipajai^  dc  Roaw,"  wUch  was  scqulrcd  for  the  Luxembourg 
GsOcry.  Mnay  of  his  best  works  were  painted  at  H^iisson  in 
tkc  »^f"i'>**iy****.  as  wdl  as  in  the  Nivemais  and  the  Auvergne. 
Aaaug  his  dkicf  pktores  are  "  Soir  sur  les  boids  de  la  Loiire  " 
(1S61),  "Lea  OMrbeaux"  (1865),  "U  Soir"  (1866),  "Le 
SMt-dn-Loup"  (1873),  "U  Loire"  (1883),  and  " Vue  de 
Ssittt-Privi  **  (18S3).  He  also  did  some  decorative  work  for  the 
Pka  OpCra— the  "  Vallfe  d'Eg^e  "  panel,  which  he  showed 
St  the  Salon  oi  187a 

lAIF-Um  or  DiTAL  Haip,  one  of  the  many  attempts  to 
Wfin  the  popnlaiity  of  the  guitar  and  to  increase  its  compass, 
■veaced  hi  1 798  by  Edward  Light.  The  harp-lute  owes  the  first 
pert  d  its  same  to  the  charaaeristic  mechanism  for  shortening 
the  elective  length  ol  the  strings;  iu  second  name— dital  harp— 
ophasiscs  the  nature  ci  the  stops,  which  are  worked  by  the 
ihaih  te  conuadaMlnctioo  to  the  pedals  of  the  harp  worked 


by  the  feet.  It  consists  of  a  pear-shaped  body,  to  which  is  added 
a  curved  neck  supported  on  a  front  pillar  or  arm  apxin^ng  from 
the  body,  and  therefore  reminiscent  of  the  harp.  There  are 
13  catgut  strings.  The  curved  fingerboard,  almost  parallel  with 
the  neck,  is  provided  with  frets,  and  has  in  addition  a  thumb- 
key  for  each  string,  by  means  of  which  the  accordance  of  the 
string  is  mechaniodly  raised  a  semitone  at  will.  The  dital  or 
key,  on  being  depressed,  acts  upon  a  stop-ring  or  eye,  which 
draws  the  string  down  against  the  fret,  and  thus  shortens  its 
effective  length.  The  fingers  then  stop  the  strings  as  usual 
over  the  remaining  frets.  A  further  improvement  was  patented 
in  x8i6  as  the  British  harp-lute.  Other  attempts  possessing  less 
practical  merit  than  the  dital  harp  were  the  lyra-guitarre,  which 
appeared  in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century; 
the  accord-guitarre,  towards  the  middle  of  the  same  century; 
and  the  keyed  gmtar.  (K.  S.) 

HARPOCRAnS,  originally  an  Egyptian  deity,  adopted  by 
the  Greeks,  and  worshipped  in  later  times  both  by  Greeks  and 
Romans.  In  Egypt,  Harpa-khruti,  Horus  the  child,  was  one  of 
the  forms  of  Horus,  the  sim-god,  the  child  of  Osiris.  He  was 
supposed  to  carry  on  war  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  and 
hence  Herodotus  (iL  244)  considers  him  the  same  as  the  Greek 
Apollo.  He  was  represented  in  sutues  with  his  finger  on  his 
mouth,  a  symbol  of  childhood.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  not 
understanding  the  meaning  of  this  attitude,  made  him  the  god 
of  silence  (Ovid,  Aiotam,  iz.  691),  and  as  such  he  became  a 
favourite  deity  with  the  later  mystic  schools  of  philosophy. 

See  articles  by  G.  Lafaye  in  Darembeig  and  Soglio's  DidumHain 
du  onHmtMs^  and  by  E.  Meyer  (« .v.  '*  Horoe  ")  in  Roecher'a  Lexikou 
der  Mj^Mope, 

HARPOCRATION,  VALBRim,  Greek  grammarian  of  Alex- 
andria. He  is  possibly  the  Harpocration  mentioned  by  Julius 
Capitdinus  {Life  of  Venu,  7)  as  the  Greek  tutor  of  Antoninus 
Verus  (2nd  century  aj>.);  some  authorities  place  him. much 
later,  on  the  ground  that  he  borrowed  from  Athenaeus.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  As^ao&r  (or  TUpl  rQif  Xi^iuy)  rur^ixa  knrhixav^ 
which  has  come  down  to  us  in  an  incomplete  form.  The  work 
contains,  in  more  or  less  alphabetical  order,  notes  on  weQ-known 
events  and  persons  mentioned  by  the  orators,  and  explanations 
of  legal  and  commercial  expressions.  As  nearly  all  the  lexicons  to 
the  Greek  orators  have  hm.  lost,  Harpocration's  work  is  especially 
valuable.  Amongst  his  authorities  were  the  writers  of  Atthides 
(histories  of  Attica),  the  grammarian  Didymus,  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  and  the  lexicographer  Dionysius,  son  of  Tryphon. 
Hie  book  also  contains  contributions  to  the  history  of  Attic 
oratory  and  Greek  literature  generally.  Nothing  is  known  of 
an  *Miipu»  awayayif,  a  sort  of  anthology  or  chrestomathy 
attributed  to  him  by  Suidas.  A  series  of  articles  in  the  margin 
of  a  Cambridge  MS.  of  the  lexicon  forms  the  basis  of  the  Lexicon 
rketorieum  CanioMgiense  (see  Dobkee,  P.  P.). 

The  best  edition  is  by  W.  Dindorf  (18^3):  see  alaoj.  E.  Sandys. 
Risiory  of  Classical  Schotarskip,  i.  (1906),  p.  325;  C.  Boyien,  Do 
HarpocraUonU  foHtSbus  (Kiel;  1876). 

HARPOON  (from  Fr.  karpon,  a  grappling-iron,  O.  Fr.  karpe, 
a  dog's  daw,  an  iron  damp  for  fastening  stones  together;  the 
source  of  these  words  Is  the  Lat.  karpago,  karpa,  &c.,  formed 
from  Gr.  dpraTi^,  hook,  6.pw6i^wf,  to  snatch,  tear  away,  d. 
"  harpy  "),  barbed  spear,  particularly  one  used  for  spearing 
whales  or  other-large  fish,  and  dther  thrown  by  hand  or  fired 
from  a  gun  (see  WBALE-FtSHEny). 

HARPSICHORO,  Haspsxcon,  doubls  vnciMAXS  (Fr.  ctateetM; 
Ger.  CUnicymM,  Kid-FlUgd\  Ital.  arpiearda,  cemhaio,  ehn- 
eembato,  gratecembalo;  Dutch,  clavisinbal),  a  large  keyboard 
instrument  (see  PiANorosTE),  bdonging  to  the  same  family  as 
the  virginal  and  spinet,  but  having  s,  3,  or  even  4  strings  to  each 
note,  and  a  case  of  the  harp  or  wing  shape,  afterwards  adopted 
for  the  grand  pianoforte.  J.  S.  Bach's  hsjrpsichord,  preserved 
in  the  museum  of  the  Hochschule  ffir  Musik  at  Charlottenburg, 
has  two  manuab  and  4  strings  to  each  note,  one  16  ft.,  two 
8  ft.  and  one  4  ft.  By  means  <A  stops  the  performer  has  within 
his  power  a  number  of  combinations  for  varying  the  tone  and 
4ynamic  power.    In  all  instruments  of  the  harpsichord  family 
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tbc  ntTBgi,  InilcEd  ot  bang  itnick  by  ItogeaU  ti  in  ihc  cbvi- 
chordiOr  by  hammcn  u  is  the  piiqo(one,  are  plucked  by  mtuu 
of  *  quill  finnly  tmbcdded  in  the  ccDtml  (ongue  of  i  jick  oi 
nprigbt  pUced  on  tbc  back  end  ot  tbc  kcy-Icva.    When  ihe 


.key.lh 


,  and  in 


Crov-quill  catchca  the  string  uid  twuigs  _    _ 

of  the  ilring  which  produca  the  brillUnl  inciiive  tone  peculiar 
to  the  faupnchoid  family.  What  these  ioitiunieaU  gala  in 
bnllitDCy  of  tone,  however,  Ihcy  lose  in  powei  of  upiaaion  and 
of  accent,  Hie  imposaibility  of  commanding  any  empbaais 
iwcesurily  created  [or  tbc  hupuchord  an  individual  lechnique 
which  influenced  the  muiic  composed  ioc  it  (o  lO  gieat  an  eilenl 
tlwl  It  cannot  be  adequately  rendered  upon  the  pianoforte. 

The  baipsichord  anumed  a  positioD  of  great  importance 
during  the  [61h  and  i7tb  centuriei,  more  opedilly  in  the 
orchcilm,  which  wai  under  the  leadership  of  (he  hitpiidiord 
pUyer.  The  most  famoua  of  all  harpcichord  makcn,  whose 
oamea  form  a  guataateft  for  eicellence,  were  the  Ruckers, 
CUlbliihed  «t  Antmrp  from  the  lait  quarter  o(  IhE   i6th 

HARPT,  ■  large  diuinil  bin)  of  prty,  lo  named  after  the 
mythotagicjl  monster  of  the  diwical  poeti  (see  Habkes),— the 
Throjatlus  karpyia  of  modern  omitho-Ogista — an  iniiabitant 
of  (he  wanner  parts  of  America  from  Soulbem  Mexico  to  Braiil. 
Tbiugh  known  since  the  middle  of  the  171b  century,  its  habils 
have  come  very  hiile  under  (be  notici!  of  natutalisti,  icd  what 
it  taid  of  them  by  tbc  older  writers  must  be  received  with  some 


tMpicion.  A  cursory  impectioli  of  Ibe  triid,  which  is  not 
frequently  brought  alive  to  Europe,  ill  liie,  and  its  coon 
bill  and  talons,  at  once  tuggesl  the  vast  powers  of  deslnii 
Imputed  to  it,  and  are  enough  to  account  for  the  stories  to 
iu  ravage)  on  maramilt— sloths,  fawns,  peccaries  and  sp 
monkeyi.  It  baa  even  been  asserted  to  attack  the  human 
How  much  of  (bis  i  "    ' 


le  of  the  I 


travellers— D'Orbigny  at 
fbrat)  of  the  isthmus  of  ) 
Sacitly,  1M4.  P'  j68)  that 
id  owl-like  visage,  its  shoi 
dicate  a  bird  of  very  acti^ 


ie  by  vera 


adorned  with  an  erectile  cn*t,  the  vpfa  pAftl  duk  { 
with  black,  the  winga  duiky,  and  (he  tail  bured;  b 
bill  and  powerful  scutellated  lep  moM  of  all  lap 
holder.  The  precise  aSnitie*  ti  the  hupy  caanM 
i_..  ....   ,..  _    ._    .      ._  ni,,^ 

Bhtbc 

BASSAll,HAU)(raCHARUH(Sept.XaW&r«Z^ 
Kkj,^:  Pliny,  Carrtt  or  Carrkat;  Arab.  iTarrA), 
history  the  [jace  where  Terah  hailed  after  leaving  I 
pirently  the  birthplace  of  Abraham,  a  town  gn 
Jullab,  some  nine  hours'  Journey  from  Edesaa  in  Syii 
point  the  road  from  Damascus  joins  the  bighwi 
Nineveh  and  Catthemisb,  and  Haran  had  thn>  c 
mihtary  and  oimmercial  value,  Ai  a  itratesic 
is  mentioned  in  inscriptiona  as  eariy  aa  the  time 
Fileiei  I.,  about  1100  B.C.,  and  aubscquently  by  Saif 
restored  the  privileges  lost  at  the  rebellion  which  led 
quest  referred  to  in  I  Kings  lii,  ri  (-laa.  mvH.  1 
the  centre  of  a  considenblc  commerce  fEiek.  ixviL  t 
of  its  specialities  was  the  odoriferous  gum  derivti 
sirobus  (Pliny,  HJ1.  lii.  40}.  II  was  here  [hat  Cn 
eastern  eipedilion  was  alUcked  and  alaio  by  the  Pt 
BrC-);  and  here  also  the  emperor  ^« "*'■"■  was  murd 
iostigation  of  Macrinus  (a  J>.  117}.  Haran  was  the  d 
the  moon-god  Sin,  whcae  temple  was  rebuilt  by  aei 
among  them  Assur-bani-pal  and  Nabunidus  and  Hi 
1],  7)  mentions  the  town  as  posseasing  in  hia  day  ft  te 
moon.  In  the  middle  ages  it  is  mentioned  aa  haiii 
seat  of  a  particular  heathen  sect,  that  oi  the  "Tint 
It  retained  its  importance  down  to  the  period  d 
ascendancy;  hut  by  AbuUcda  i(  b  mentioned  it  bft 
his  lime  fallen  into  decays  It  ii  now  whi^y  in  I 
Yahwistic  writer  (Gen.  nviL  43)  makea  il  the  boa 
and  connects  it  with  Isaac  and  Jacob.  But  we  cum 
Haran  in  Ar^mnaharaim;  the  home  of  the  T.*tMHTti 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  very  similar  word  HauraiL 

HARRAR  (or  Haiai),  a  dly  of  N.E.  Africa,  b 
41°  36'  E.|  capital  of  a  province  of  Abynink  and  ix 
of  the  ports  of  Ziila  (British)  aod  Jibuti  (Frouh)  on 
Aden.  With  Jibuti  it  is  connected  by  ■  railway  (it 
and  uniage-toad.  Hami  Is  built  on  the  ilofiei  of 
devaiion  of  over  sooo  ft.  A  lofty  stone  wall,  pioi 
gales  and  flanked  by  twenty-four  lowen,  enckaa 
which  has  a  population  of  about  40,000.  The  street 
Dlrcow,  dirty  snd  unpaved,  the  roadways  consistin) 
boulders.  The  houses  are  in  general  made  of  undi 
and  mud  and  are  Bal-topped,  (he  general  aqxct  1 
"  '    ital  and  un-Abyuinian.    A  few  houaea,  in 


:ol  tt 


id  solid  csaitruction  than  th  ... 
ings.  There  are  Mveral  mosque*  aod  an  Abyniniaa 
the  usual  dicuUr  construction)  built  of  alone.  Aui 
of  considerable  commercial  unportance,  Ihroo^  11 
the  merchandise  of  southern  Abysainia,  Kaflt  iDd 
The  chlel  traders  are  Abywinians.  Anneaiaut  and  Gi 
principal  article  of  export  if  coflee,  which  it  grown 
in  the  neighbouring  luUi  and  la  of  the  finest  qulil 
coSee  there  is  a  large  trade  in  durra,  the  kat  plant  (' 
MahaETimediins  as  a  drug),  ghee,  cattle,  mulei  4nd  c 
and  hides,  ivory  and  gumt.  The  import  Irtde  il  lu(t 
goods,  but  every  kind.of  merchaDdise  Ei  ioduded. 

Hamr  is  believed  (0  owe  iU  foundatko  to  Anb 
from  the  Yemen  in  the  7  th  century  of  the  ChriMiui  1 
regloq  of  Somaliland,  now  Ihe  western  part  of  the  1 
tectorale  of  that  name,  the  Arabs  tslabliihed  tlie  U 
of  Add  or  Zaila,  with  their  capital  at  Zaila  tsa  (be  Gi 
In  (be  I3tb  century  the  sultans  of  Add  enjoyed  greU  | 
ijii  (he  then  sultan  Abubekr  Itansferred  the  scat 
menl  to  Harrac,  probably  regarding  Zaila  u  too  op 
attacks  of  (he  Turkish  aod  Portugueae  oavia  t^B 
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Icn.    Abubclr'i 

(ISDT-IMJ),  uniuned  Gnn  (Gruyi),  the  Icfl-huidnl.  He 
vu  not  u  Anb  but,  probiUy,  of  Somali  ori^a.  The  ua  of  a 
D««d  wurior,  be  quickly  roac  to  Buprcmc  powcr^  becoming 
suitu  or  uur  in  1535.  Ht  ii  famous  lor  his  invasion  of  Abys- 
sinia, of  irhidi  coumiy  be  wai  virtual  master  for  Kveral  years. 
FraA  the  begiBJiidc  of  tbe  i7tli  century  Adel  suSered  greatly 
frtjm  the  isvufH  of  pa^an  Gaila  tribes,  and  Harrar  sanic  to  the 
po&ilinfi  of  an  amirate  of  little  importaoce.  It  wai  first  visited 
by  aEaiDpeu  in  1854  when  [Sir)  Richard  Bunoa  spent  ten  days 
ibm  in  the  (uise  of  ao  Arab.  In  187J  Hairar  was  occupied  by 
an  Egyptian  fonz  undef  Baouf  Pasha,  by  whose  orders  the  amir 
■u  uiantbd.  Tbt  tonn  temiiiDfd  in  the  possession  of  Egypt 
sDiiI  iKs,  when  the  garraoD  wu  iiilhdtawn  in  consequence  of 
Ihc  tiiini  of  the  Habdi  in  the  Sudan.  The  Egyptian  gaicisan 
lad  many  ^orpUazr  dviliaos,  in  tU  6500  persons,  left  Harrat 
bclncB  Nonmbn  1SS4  and  the  Ijth  of  April  iSSs,  when  ason 
■bo  had  been  deposed  by  Egypt  was  installed  as 

ir  faeld  power  until 

e for  of  Abyssinia). 


mendoHt  of  British  officer 
which    r 


Jinuai 
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IS  by  Men 


The  govefnoTslup  of  Harrar 
UakonDen,  who  held  the  post 

The  Ilanaii  pic^c  an  of  a  distinct  stock  from  the  tieigb- 
Inuring  ptofila.  and  speak  ■  tpcdal  language.  Hartiiesc 
s  "  a  Sriiulk  graft  inserted  into  an  indigenous  stock  "  (Sil  R. 
Burton,  Fka  Ptflittfa  in  Eait  AJrica),  The  Hanui  are 
MihonuntilKi*  of  tbe  Shafa'i  or  Persian  sect,  and  they  employ 
the  solar  ytar  and  tbe  Penian  calendar.  Besides  the  native 
population  IbiR  an  m  Hanar  colonies  of  Abyssinlans.  Somalis 
and  Gallat.  By  tlw  Somatii  the  place  b  called  Adari,  by  the 
fjillas  Adaiay. 

!«  AiTssnna:  Soiui.ii.aHD.  Alio  P.  Paulitichke,  Hnrar- 
.■^-fukuriRuf  Hit  Jn  Samdi-  uhI  Calia-Ldnltnt   Oil-Alrikai 

HAHXATDI.  black  Berbcn;  dwelling  in  TIdllieU  and  other 
SjIuiu  oases.  Many  of  them  are  bUckei  than  the  average 
oecni.  In  physique,  however,  they  are  true  to  the  Beibec  type, 
being  of  handsome  af^iearvice  with  European  features  and  well- 
ptoponkiDB]  badkL  They  art  the  result  of  an  early  crossing 
■  ilh  the  Sudanese  negro  races,  though  lo^day  they  have  all  the 
pnde  g|  tlK  Bertieij  ((.*.),  and  do  DOt  live  with  or  inlcimany 

HlBBIlll.  or  Hch-Huhei,  name  given  10  certain  birds  of 
;^ili  nhich  were  [onnerly  very  abundant  in  parts  of  the  British 
1  Jindi,  from  tbeir  habit  of  harrying  poultry.  The  first  of  these 
mmn  has  now  become  used  in  a  generic  sense  for  all  the  ipede* 
i^Attd  under  tbe  genus  Qiraa  of  LuCpMe,  and  the  lecDad  con- 
tM^  to  the  particular  qiecies  which  is  the  Faiiv  iyaneut  of 
LniueiB  and  ibe  Circu  cyouu  of  modeni  ornilholo^ts. 

One  Earopeas  ^ledea,  C.  un{ijuiKi,  though  called  in  books 
Ikr  CBVsh-harrier,  is  far  more  commonly  known  in  England  and 
Ic'Uadaallieinoor-buazaid.  But  harriert  are  not,  like  buzurda, 
uborol  in  Ikir  habits,  and  always  affect  open  country,  generally, 
[,1'jgh  not  invuiably,  preferring  marsby  or  (enny  districts,'  for 
v-uka  and  frop  lorm  a  great  part  of  their  ordmary  food.  On 
ih-  troiud  their  caniage  is  uttaly  unlike  that  of  a  buizard,  and 
'tixr  bog  wings  and  legs  render  it  easy  to  distinguish  the  two 
ri>up>  when  taken  in  Ibe  hand.  All  the  species  also  have  a  more 
"  iat  wcD-devekiped  mil  or  frill  of  imill  thickset  feathers 
himmadiag  the  h>w«  pan  of  the  head,  nearly  like  that  seen  b 


Ciriu,  tboogh  DMbubtedly  bebnging  to  the  Falcmiilat,  connects 
itii  lamilT  with  the  Sirifa.  No  oileological  affinity,  however,  can 
I*  olibliihed  between  tbe  barriers  and  any  aeclioD  ol  the  owls, 
■-^  the  nperlkiat  resemblance  wiD  have  to  be  taplained  in  some 
•Iter  aiy.  Harriers  are  found  almost  all  over  the  world,*  arid 
'  The  £itribiiiian  of  Ibe  dilenm  ipedes  ii  rather  curious,  while 
'1*  ni^c  tJ  toBtt  a  eHndincly  wide.— one,  C.  maillardi.  Ktat  lo  be 
luucd  to  the  idaad  tt  RfaDiaa  (Bourbon). 

xui  I* 


fifteen  specits  are  lecogniied  by  Bowdler  Sbarne  {Cat.  Birds 
Brit.  Mustum,  i.  pp.  jo-7j).  In  most  if  not  all  the  harriers  the 
seiei  differ  greatly  in  colour,  10  much  lO  that  (or  a  long  while  the 
males  and  females  of  one  of  tbe  commonetl  and  best  known,  the 
C.  cyowKi  above  mentioned,  wtie  thought  to  be  dittinct  species, 
and  were  or  still  are  called  in  various  European  languages  by 

perHistency  since  the  young  malefl,  far  more  abundant  than  the 
adults,  wear  much  the  same  plumage  as  their  mother,  and  it  was 
not  uatQ  after  Montagu's  observationi  were  pubUshed  at  tbe 


Henliarri 


■  (Mai. 


ind  Female). 


beginning  of  the  igth  century  that  the  "  ringtail,"  as  she  was 
called  (the  FiAo  pytargm  ol  Linnaeus),  was  gcuerally  admitted 
lo  be  tbe  female  of  tbe  "  hen-barricr."  But  this  waanot  Montagu's 
only  good  service  as  regards  this  genus.     He  proved  the  hitherto 

diversity  of  plumage.  This  was  called  by  him  tbe  ash-coloured 
falcon,  hut  it  now  generally  bears  his  name,  and  is  known  as 
Montagu's  harrier,  C.  ctnerofflu.  In  habita  it  is  very  umilar  to 
the  hen-hairier,  but  it  has  longer  wings,  and  its  range  is  not  so 
inheily,  for  while  the  ben-harriei  ■        •  ■   -  - 


England  it 


rare  in  Scotbnd,  though  in  the  south  of 
oit  common  spedes.  Harriets  indeed  in  the 
rapidly  becoming  things  of  the  past.  Their 
ind,  and  ilie  birds  wlien  nesting  are  easily 

south.ealI  of  Europe,  reaching  also  la  Iho 
:  and  lo  India,  there  is  a  fourth  apecin.  the 
[  writers,  the  C,  Mtifu  of  Dtfaen.    In  North 


usually  regarded  as  a  good  epccies,  the  adult  male  of  which  is 

character  it  rather  resembles  C.  ciscriunu,  but  it  has  not  the  long 
wings  of  thit  ipedes.  South  America  has  in  C.  lintraa  another 
representative  form,  while  China,  India  aod  Australia  possess 
more  of  this  type.  Thus  there  is  a  section  in  which  the  males 
have  a  stroo^y  contrasted  black  and  grey  plumage,  and  finally 
there  is  a  group  of  larger  forms  allied  to  the  European  C  oerii' 


agn^ 


dress 


d,ofw 


South  African  C.  naiionii  and  tbe  New  Zealand  C.  frnififi  are 

HABRIQAir.  EDVARD  (1845-  ],  American  actor,  was 
bom  in  New  York  of  Itisli  parents  on  Ibe  ]6th  of  October  184;. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  in  San  Francisco  in  1867,  and  soon 
afterwards  formed  a  stage  partnership  with  Tony  Hart,  whose 
real  name  was  Anthony  Cannon.  As  "  Harrigan  and  Hart,"  they 
had  a  great  success  in  the  presentation  of  types  of  low  life  in  New 
York.  Beginning  as  simple  iketches,  these  were  gradually 
worked  up  into  plays,  with  occasional  songs,  set  to  popular  music 


, , J  hb  liKure  IHul.  J 

dI  one  spedes,  and  coloured  it  froir 
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1 8  HARRIMAN,  E.  H.— HARRINGTON,  J. 

bj  VvM  Brebun.    The  tills  of  Ilieic  playi  indicile  thor  pditicUn  during  the  idfn  of  Gcoise  I.    Hii  4iKtitar,  Siz  Joka 

cbmcter,  Tkt  Uiillitm  Guanb,Squaller  StKriifity,  A  Lealhcr  SLanhope  (d.  i6jS),  mt  ■  haU-broUieT  of  Philip  Stubopc,  ia( 

PaUk,  tkt  O'Rttans.     The  pirtnenhip  with  Hart  luted  from  «ri  of  Chestc[£eld.    Educated    «t  Eton,  Williuo  Stubopa 

1871-1884,    Sulnequeiilly  Harrigan  played  id  di£Eereiit  dties  of  entered  the  Aimy  and  aerved  in  Spain,  but  aoon  he  turned  his 

the  United  Slates,  one  of  his  favourite  puti  being  George  Coggs-  sttenlion  ID  more  peaceful  punuils,  weot  en  a  miaaian  to  Uadrid 

wdl  in  OU  LmeniiT.  and  icpn>ented  )us  countiy  ai  Turin.    When  peace  waa  -■■■<- 

HAHBIMAH,    EDWARD    HENRY    (i84S-i9og),    American  between  England  and  Spain  in  ijio  Sunb^  became  British 

financier   and  lailtoad  magnate,    son  ol  the  Rev.   Orlando  ambassadoi  to  the  latla  countiy,  and  be  tttained  this  pedtioa 

Hamman,  lector  of  St  George's  Ejhscnpal  chuich,  Hempstead,  until  March  1737,  having  built  up  his  reputation  aa  a  diplomatist 

L.I.,  was  bora  at  Hempstead  on  the  isihol  February  1S4S.    He  during  a  diScult  period.    In  1719  heliad  sane  part  in  arrangiiv 

became  k  bmhei's  clerk  in  New  York  at  an  eariy  age,  and  in  the  treaty  of  Seville  between  England,  FiBDce  sod  Spain,  and  for 

1870  was  able  to  buy  a  seat  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  his  telvicet  la  this  matter  he  wis  created  Bann  Harrington  in 

on  his  own  account.    For  a  good  many  yean  there  waa  noIbiDg  January  i^jo.    Laterin  thesameycaihewasapiKnnleds«retii]t 

senutional  In  his  luccess,  but  he  built  up  a  considerable  business  ol  stale  lor  the  noitfaera  depwimeot  under  Sir  Rsbert  Walpole, 

connesionand  pro^iercd  in  hia  financial  openlioos.    Meanwhile  but,  Uke  George  II.,  he  waa  auidus  to  assist  ihe  emperor  Charlti 

be  carefully  mastered  the  situation  aSecting  American  tiilwayi.  VI.  in  his  war  with  Frana,  while  Walpole  favoured  a  policy  ol 

Id  this  rspcct  he  waa  assisted  by  his  friendship  with  Mr  Sluy-  peace.    Although  the  latter  had  his  wny  Harrington  remained 

vesani  Fish,  who.  on  becoming  vice-president  of  the  Elinoii  secretary  until  the  great  minister's  fall  in  1741,  when  he  was 

Central  in  1883,  brought  Haniman  upon  the  directorate,  and  in  transferred  to  the  office  of  president  of  the  council  and  was 

1887,  heing  then  pmldeni,   made  Hirriman  vice-president;  created  eari  of  Harrington  and  Viscount  Petersham.    101744, 

twenty  years  later  it  wu  Harriman  who  dominated  the  finance  owing  to  the  influence  at  his  political  allies,  the  Pelhami.  be 

□I  the  Illinois  Central,  and  Fish,  having  become  his  opponent,  returned  to  his  former  post  ol  secieluy  of  stale,  but  he  soon 

was  dropped  from  the  board.    It  wainol  til]ill^,hoHever,  that  lost  the  favour  of  the  king,  and  this  wat  the  principal  cause 

hiscarecraaa  greatrsilvrayorguiicr  began  wilji  his  formation,  why  he  lell  office  in  October  1746.    He  was  lord  lieutenant 

by  the  aid  of  the  bankers,  Kuhn,  Loch  &  Co.,  of  a  syndicate  to  of  Ireland  from  1747  to  1751,  and  he  died  in  London  on  the  Slh 

acquire  the  Union  PadSc  line,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  a  ol  December  1716. 

receiver  and  was  generally  regarded  as  a  hopeless  failure.    It  The  earl's  lucccnnt  wad  his  son,  William  (1719-1779},  who 

•as  soon  found  that  a  new  power  bad  arisen  in  the  railway  world,  entered  Ihe  army,  waa  wounded  at  Fontenoy  and  beujne  a 

Having  brought  the  Union  Pacific  out  of  bankruptcy  into  general  in  1770.    He  was  a  member  of  parhameni  lor  about  tea 

prosperity,  and  made  it  an  eSdent  instead  of  a  decaying  line,  years  and  he  died  on  Ihe  ist  of  April  t^^g.    This  earl's  wile 

he  utiliied  his  position  lo  draw  other  lines  within  his  control,  Caroline  (1711-1784),  daughter  ol  Chiriea  Fitzroy,  ind  duke  of 

notably  the  Souihem  Pacific  in  T«ai.    These  eiiensions  of  his  Grafton,  was  a  noted  beauty,  but  waa  also  famoui  lor  bcr 

power  were  not  made  without  friction,  and  his  abortive  con le«  eccenlricilies.    Their  elder^n,Chailcs(i7S3-lSi9),whobecama 

in  i«oi  with  James  J.  Hill  lor  the  control  of  the  Norlbem  the  3rd  call,  was  a  distinguished  soldier.    He  served  with  the 

Pacific  led  to  one  of  the  most  serious  financial  crises  ever  known  British  army  during  the  American  War  of  Indqiendence  And 

on  WaU  Street.    But  in  the  result  he  bcrame  the   dominant  attained  the  rank  of  general  in  iBoi.    From  1805  to  1813  be  waa 

September  iqoq,  his  influence  was  estimated  to  eitend  over  ecrandsio  Vienna  and  to  Berlin,  and  he  died  at  BiigfatonaD  the 
60,000  ro.  of  track,  with  an  annual  earning  power  of  $700,000,000    IJlh  of  September  i8i(c 

Charles  Stanhope,  4th  eari  of  Harrington  (1780-1851),  the 
;  eldest  son  of  the  Jid  eiil,  was  knowa  ai  Lord  Peterslvm 
L  until  he  succeeded  to  the  eiildom  in  iSig.  He  waa  very  well 
,  known  io  society  owing  partly  to  his  eccentric  habiu;  he 
.  dressed  like  the  French  king  Henry  IV.,  and  had  other  penonal 
ring    peculiiriLics.    He  mauicd  the  actress,  Maria  FoMe,  but  when 

_    ___    _.    _..,.._    ..  Ihe    he  died  in  March  1S51  he  lelt  no  sons,  and  his  brother  Leicester 

American  public  a  vastly  improved  railway  service,  the  benefit  Fitigerald  Charles  (i784--iSe])  became  Ihe  5th  eaiL  This 
ol  which  survived  all  coniroveny  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  nobleman  was  a  soldier  and  a  politician  of  advanced  views,  who 
triumphed  over  the  obstacles  in  hii  way.  is  best  known  a>  a  worker  with  Lord  Byron  in  the  cause  of 

HAtIRIMA]l,acityolRoane«mnly,  Tennessee,  U.S.A., on  the  Greek  independence.  He  was  in  Greece  in  1813  and  1S14,  where 
Emoryriver,aboot3im.W.byS,o(KnoiviHe.  Pop,(i90o)3442  hb  relations  with  Byron  were  not  altogether  harmonious.  He 
(Sifibeingnegrocs);  (1910)  3061.  Harriman  isserved by  theHar-  vr-ytt  A  SttUk  0/ Ike  Hiilory  and  InfiHena  ej lie  Prtsi  in  Briliik 
riman&NorthEastcni, the  Tennessee  Central,nndlhcSoutliem  India  (1813);  and  Craa  in  iSij  and  1814  (English  edition 
railways.  It  is  the  scat  of  the  East  Tennessee  Normal  and  1814,  American  edition  iSij).  His  >on  Sydaty  Seymour  Hyde, 
Induilriallulitule,  for  negroes,  and  of  the  American  Univenily    6th  eari  (1S4S-1S6&),  dying  unmarried,  was  succeeded  by  a 

of  Harriman   (Christian  Church,  coeducational;  1B93),  «hich    cousn,  Charles  uf—Ji—  e— >• —  '■•-  -".>    

comprise)  primary,  preparatory,  collegiate,  Bible  school,  civic    and  in  iSJi  the 

research,  commercial,  muuc  and  an  departments,  and  in  1907- 

1908  had  II  instruciois  and  317  students.    Near  the  dty.are  be Sianbope lamly 

lane  denosils  of  iron  and  an  abundance  of  coal  and  timber.  &»l)  ol  hSiSS 

■on  of  Sir  Micl^' 
who  was  a  broiher- 
■itpportal  Soflienet 
'«F«^'y  "SSa- 
ied  on  the  9th  'iS 
>ron(e.ls9j-i67j), 

NGTDH,  or  Hauncton,  JAMBS  (1611-1677),  English 
bilosopher,  was  born  in  January  1611  of  an  old  Rutland- 
ly.  He  waa  SOB  of  Sir  Sapeoits  Harrington  ol  Rand. 
re.  and  greai.nephew  of  the  first  Lord  Harington  of 
s  Stanhope  (167J-1760),  an  acrive    Elton  (d.  161;).    Io  1619  be  eoteied  Trinity  College,  Oxford  M 
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ft  SeBtleman  oommoner.    One  of  his  tutois  was  the  famous 
QuOingworth.    After  several  years  spent  in  travel,  and  as  a 
Boidier  in  the  Dutch  army,  he  returned  to  En^and  and  lived  in 
retirement  till  1646,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  suite  of 
Giarles  L,  at  that  time  being  conveyed  from  Newcastle  as 
prisoner.    Though  republican  in  his  ideas,  Harrington  won  the 
king's  regard  and  esteem,  and  accompanied  him  to  the  Isle  of 
Uni^t.    He  roused,  however,  the  suspicion  of  the  {Sarliament- 
arians  and  was  dismissed:  it  is  said  that  he  was  for  a  short  time 
put  in  cotkfinement  because  he  would  not  swear  to  refuse  assist- 
ance to  the  king  should  he  attempt  to  escape.    After  Charles's 
death  Harrington  devoted  his  time  to  the  composition  of  his 
Omoho,  a  work  which  pleased  neither  party.   By  order  of  Cromwell 
it  was  seised  when  passing  through  the  press.    Harrington,  how- 
ever managed  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  Protector's  favourite 
<iai]^tery  Mrs  Cla3rpole;  the  work  was  restored  to  him,  and 
appeared  in  1656,  dedicated  to  CromweU.    The  views  embodied 
MSk  Oceama,  particularly  that  bearing  on  vote  by  ballot  and  rota- 
tion of  magistrates  and  legislators,  Harrington  and  others  (who 
Sa  1650  formed  a  club  called  the  "  Rota  ")  endeavoured  to  push 
gxacticaHy,  but  with  no  success.    In  November  z66i,  by  order 
^f  Charies  IL,  Harrington  was  arrested,  apparently  without 
iflfeient  cause,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  and  was  thrown  into 
Tower.    Dc^rite  his  repeated  request  no  public  trial  could 
ttae  obtained,  and  when  at  length  his  sisters  obtained  a  writ  of 
Aafcrgf  corpus  he  was  secretly  removed  to  St  Nicholas  Island  off 
X*iymooth.    There  his  health  gave  way  owing  to  his  drinking 
gnaianim  on  medical  advice,  and  his  mind  appeared  to  be 
affected.    Careful  treatment  restored  him  to  bo<^y  vigour,  but 
Ids  mind  never  wholly  recovered.    After  his  release  he  married, — 
mt  what  date  does  not  seem  to  be  precisely  known.    He  died  on 
the  nth  of  September  1677,  and  was  buried  next  to  Sir  Walter 
Halrigh  in  St  Margaret's,  Westminster. 

Hanington's  writings  consist  of  the  Oceanat  and  of  papers, 
pamphlets,  aphorisms,  even  treatises,  in  defence  of  the  Ouana, 
The  Oceama  is  a  hard,  prolix,  and  in  many  respects  heavy  exposi- 
tion of  an  ideal  constitution, "  Oceana  "  being  England,  and  the 
hwgiver  O^haus  Megaletor,  Oliver  CromwclL  The  details  are 
tbborated  with  infinite  care,  even  the  salaries  of  officials  being 
computed,  but  the  main  ideas  are  two  in  number,  each  with 
I  practical  corollary.  The  first  is  that  the  determining  element 
oC  power  in  a  state  is  property  generally,  property  in  land  in 
particular;  the  second  is  that  the  executive  power  ought  not 
lo  be  vested  for  any  considerable  time  in  the  same  men  or  class 
«f  men.  In  accordance  with  the  first  of  these,  Harrington  re- 
commends an  agrarian  law,  limiting  the  portion  of  land  held  to 
tkat  yielding  a  revenue  of  £3000,  and  consequently  insisting  on 
particular  modes  of  distributing  landed  property.  As  a  practical 
Bsoe  of  the  second  he  lays  down  the  rule  of  rotation  by  ballot.  A 
tkird  part  of  the  executive  or  senate  arc  voted  out  by  ballot  every 
>car  (not  being  capable  of  being  elected  again  for  three  years). 
Harrington  explains  very  carefully  how  the  state  and  its  govem- 
rag  parts  are  to  be  constituted  by  his  scheme.  Oceana  contains 
naoy  valuable  ideas,  but  it  is  irretrievably  duU. 

His  Works  were  edited  with  biography  by  John  Toland  in  1700: 
ToUod't  edition,  with  additions  by  Birch,  appeared  in  1^47,  and 
apia  in  1771.  Oceana  was  reprinted  by  Henry  Motley  in  1887. 
See  Owight  in  Potilical  Science  Quarterly  (March ,  1887).  Harrington 
hs  often  been  confused  with  his  cou&in  Sir  James  Harrington,  a 
needier  of  the  commission  which  tried  Charles  1.,  and  afterwards 
ndnded  from  the  acts  of  pardon. 

HARR10T,or  HAaRiOTT,TH0MAS  (x  560-162  x),  English  mathe- 
aatidan  and  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Oxford  in  1560.  After 
Undying  at  St  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  he  became  tutor  to  Sir  Walter 
Raldgh,  who  appointed  him  in  1585  to  the  of!ice  of  geographer 
to  the  second  expedition  to  Virginia.  Harriot  published  an 
iccoont  oi  this  expedition  in  1588,  which  was  afterwards 
irprinted  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages.  On  his  return  to  England, 
after  an  absence  of  two  years,  he  resumed  his  mathematical 
Medies,  and  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Henry  Percy, 
Ctrl  of  Northumbcriand,  distinguished  for  his  patronage  of 
nea  of  science,  he  received  from  him  a  yearly  pension  of  £1 20. 
Be  died  at  London  on  the  and  of  July  2621.    A  manuscript  of 
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Harriot's  entitled  Epkemeris  ckrysomebria  is  preserved  in  Sion 
College;  and  his  Artis  analyticae  praxis  ad  aequatumes  aige- 
braicas  resolvendas  was  publi^ed  at  London  in  163 1.  His  con- 
tributions to  algebra  are  treated  in  the  article  Algebsa; 
Wallis's  History  of  A Igebra  ( 1685)  may  also  be  consulted.  From 
some  papers  of  Harriot's,  discovered  in  1784,  it  would  appear 
that  he  had  either  procured  a  telescope  from  Holland,  or  divined 
the  construction  of  that  instrument,  and  that  he  coincided  in 
point  of  time  with  Galileo  in  discovering  the  spots  on  the  sun's 
disk. 

See  Charles  Hutton,  Matkematical  and  PhOosophical  Dtdionary 
(1815),  and  J.  E.  Montucia,  Histoire  des  mathimatiques  (1758). 

HARRIS.  QBOROB,  iST  Baron  (1746-1829),  British  general, 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev  George  Harris,  curate  of  Brasted,  Kent, 
and  was  bom  on  the  i8th  of  March  X746.  Educated  at  West- 
minster school  and  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich, 
he  was  commissioned  to  the  Royal  Artillery  in  1760,  transferring 
to  an  ensigncy  in  the  5th  foot  (Northumberland  Fusiliers)  in 
1762.  Three  years  later  he  became  lieutenant,  and  in  1771 
captain.  His  first  active  service  was  in  the  American  War  of 
Independence,  in  which  he  served  at  Lexington,  Bunker  Hill 
(severely  wounded)  and  in  every  engagement  of  Howe's  army 
except  one  up  to  November  1778.  By  this  time  he  had  obtained 
his  majority,  and  his  next  service  was  under  Major-General 
Medows  at  Santa  Luda  in  1778-1779,  after  which  his  regiment 
served  as  marines  in  Rodney's  fleet.  Later  in  1779  he  was  for  a 
time  a  prisoner  of  war.  Shortly  before  his  promotion  to  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  his  regiment  (1780)  he  married.  After  comt 
manding  the  5th  in  Ireland  for  some  years,  he  exchanged  and 
went  with  General  Medows  to  Bombay,  and  served  with  that 
officer  in  India  until  1792,  taking  part  in  various  battles  and 
engagements,  notably  Lord  Comwallis's  attack  on  Seringapatam. 
In  1794,  after  a  short  period  of  home  service,  he  was  again  in 
India.  In  the  same  year  he  became  major-general,  and  in  1796 
local  lieutenant-general  in  Madras.  Up  to  1800  he  commanded 
the  troops  in  the  presidency,  and  for  a  short  time  he  exercised  the 
civil  government  as  welL  In  December  1798  he  was  appointed 
by  Lord  Wellesley,  the  governor-general,  to  command  the  field 
army  which  was  intended  to  attack  Tipu  Sahib,  and  in  a  few 
months  Harris  reduced  the  Mysore  country  and  stormed  the 
great  stronghold  of  Seringapatam.  His  success  established  his 
reputation  as  a  capable  and  experienced  commander,  and  its 
political  importance  led  to  his  being  offered  the  reward  (which 
he  declined)  of  an  Irish  peerage.  He  returned  home  in  z8oo, 
became  lieutenant-general  in  the  army  the  following  year,  and 
attained  the  rank  of  full  general  in  181 2.  In  181 5  he  was  made  a 
peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  title  Baron  Harris  of 
Seringapatam  and  Mysore,  and  of  Belmont,  Kent.  In  1820  he 
received  the  G.C.B.,  and  in  X824  the  governorship  of  Dumbarton 
Castle.  Lord  Harris  died  at  Belmont  in  May  X829.  He  had 
been  colonel  of  the  73rd  Highlanders  since  x8oo. 

His  descendant,  the  4th  Baron  Harris  (b.  185 1),  best  known  as 
a  cricketer,  was  under-secretary  for  India  (1885-1886),  under- 
secretary for  war  (i  886-1 889)  and  governor  of  Bombay  (X890- 

189s). 

See  Rt.  Hon.  S.  Lushin^on,  Life  of  Lord  Harris  (London,  1840), 
and  the  rceimental  histoncs  of  the  5th  Northumberland  Fusihcrs 
and  73rd  Highlanders. 

HARRIS,  JAMES  (1709-X780),  English  grammarian,  was  bom 
at  Salisbury  on  the  20th  of  July  X709.  He  was  educated  at  the 
grammar  school  in  the  Close  at  SaUsbury,  and  at  Wadham 
College,  Oxford.  On  leaving  the  university  he  was  entered  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  as  a  student  of  law,  though  not  intended  for  the 
bar.  The  death  of  his  father  in  1733  placed  him  in  possession  of 
an  independent  fortune  and  of  the  house  in  Salisbury  Close.  He 
became  a  county  magistrate,  and  represented  Christchurch  in 
parliament  from  1761  till  his  death,  and  was  comptroller  to  the 
queen  from  1774  to  1780.  He  held  office  under  Lord  Grenville, 
retiring  with  him  in  1765.  The  decided  bent  of  his  mind  had 
always  been  towards  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics;  and  to  the 
study  of  these,  especially  of  Aristotle,  he  applied  himseK  "^  ' 
unremitting  assiduity  during  a  period  of  fourteen  Q» 


so 
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yean.  He  published  in  1744  three  treatises — on  art;  on  music, 
painting  and  poetry;  and  on  happiness.  In  1751  appeared  the 
work  by  which  he  became  best  known,  Hermest  a  philosophical 
inquiry  concerning  universal  grammar.  He  also  published 
Philosophical  Arrangements  and  Philosophical  Inquiries.  Harris 
was  a  great  lover  of  music,  and  adapted  the  words  for  a  selec- 
tion from  Italian  and  German  composers,  published  by  the 
cathedral  organist,  James  Corfe.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of 
December  1780. 

Kb  works  were  collected  and  published  in  1801,  by  his  son,  the 
first  earl  of  Malmesbury,  who  prefixed  a  brief  biography. 

HARRIS,  JOEL  CHANDLER  (i  848-1908),  American  author, 
was  bom  in  Eatonton,  Putnam  county,  Georgia,  on  the  8th  of 
December  1848.  He  started  as  an  apprentice  to  the  printer's 
trade  in  the  office  of  the  Countryman,  a  weekly  paper  published 
on  a  plantation  not  far  from  his  home.  He  then  studied  law, 
and  practised  for  a  short  time  in  Forsyth,  Ga.,  but  soon  took 
to  journalism.  He  joined  the  sta£f  of  the  Savannah  Daily  News 
in  187 1,  and  in  1876  that  of  the  Atlanta  Canstitutionf  of  which 
be  was  an  editor  from  1890  to  xgoi,  and  in  this  capacity  did 
much  to  further  the  cause  of  the  New  South.  But  his  most 
distinctive  contribution  to  thb  paper,  and  to  American  literature, 
consisted  of  his  dialect  pieces  dealing  with  negro  life  and  folklore. 
His  stories  are  characterized  by  quaint  humour,  poetic  feeling 
and  homely  philosophy;  and  "Uncle  Remus,"  the  principal 
character  of  most  of  them,  is  a  remarkably  vivid  and  real  creation. 
The  first  collection  of  his  stories  was  published  in  1880  as  Uncle 
Remus:  his  Songs  and  his  Sayings.  Among  his  later  works  are 
Nights  with  Uncle  Remus  (1883),  Mingo  and  Other  Sketches  in 
Black  and  White  (1884),  Free  Joe  and  Other  Georgian  Sketches 
(1887),  Balaam  and  His  Master  and  Other  Sketches  and  Stories 
(1891),  Uncle  Remus  and  His  Friends  (189a),  On  the  Plantation 
(1892),  which  is  partly  autobiographic,  Sista^  Jane  (1896),  The 
Chronicles  of  Aunt  Minervy  Ann  (1899),  and  The  Tar-Baby  and 
Other  Rhymes  of  Uncle  Remus  (1904).  More  purely  juvenile  are 
Daddy  Jake  the  Runaway  and  Other  Stories  (1889),  Little  Mr 
Thimblejinger  and  his  Queer  Country  (1894)  and  its  sequel  Mr 
Rabbit  at  Home  (1895),  Aaron  in  the  WUdwoods  (1897),  Plantation 
Pageants  (1899),  Toid  by  Unde  Remus  (1905),  and  Uncle  Remus 
and  Br'er  Rabbit  (1907).  He  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the 
Life  of  Henry  W.  Crady,  including  his  Writings  and  Speeches 
(1890)  and  wrote  Stories  of  Georgia  (1896),  and  Georgia  from  the 
Invasion  of  De  Soto  to  Recent  Times  (1899).  He  died  in  Atlanta 
on  the  3rd  of  July  1908. 

HARRIS,  JOHN  {c.  1666-1719),  English  writer.  He  is  best 
known  as  the  editor  of  the  Lexicon  technicum,  or  Dictionary 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  (1704),  which  ranks  as  the  earliest  of  the 
long  line  of  English  encyclopaedias,  and  as  the  compiler  of  the 
Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels  which  passes  under  his  name. 
He  was  bom  about  1666,  probably  in  Shropshire,  and  was  a 
scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  from  1684  to  1688.  He  was 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Icklesham  in  Sussex,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  rectory  of  St  Thomas,  Winchcbea.  In  1698  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  delivery  of  the  seventh  scries  of  the 
Boyle  lectures — Atheistical  Objections  against  the  Being  of  God 
and  His  Attributes  fairly  considered  and  f idly  refuted.  Between 
1702  and  1704  he  delivered  at  the  Marine  Coffee  House  in 
Birchin  Lane  the  mathematical  lectures  founded  by  Sir  Charles 
Cox,  and  advertised  himself  as  a  mathematical  tutor  at  Amen 
Corner.  The  friendship  of  Sir  William  Cowper,  afterwards  lord 
chancellor,  secured  for  him  the  office  of  private  chaplain,  a 
prebend  in  Rochester  cathedral  (1708),  and  the  rectory  of  the 
united  parishes  of  St  Mildred,  Bread  Street  and  St  Margaret 
Moses,  in  addition  to  other  preferments.  He  showed  himself 
an  ardent  supporter  of  the  government,  and  engaged  in  a  bitter 
quarrel  with  the  Rev.  Charies  Humphreys,  who  afterwards  \^as 
chaplain  to  Dr  Sachevcrel.  Harris  was  one  of  the  early  members 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  for  a  time  acted  as  vice-president. 
At  his  death  on  the  7th  of  September  1719,  he  was  busy 
completing  an  elaborate  History  of  Kent.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  in  poverty  brought  on  by  his  own  bad  management  of  his 
affairs. 


HARRIS.  THOMAS  LAKE  (1823-1906),  American  spiritntl- 
istic  "prophet,"  was  bom  at  Fenny  Stratford  in  Buckinghamshire, 
England,  on  the  15th  of  May  1823.  His  parents  were  Cahrinisttc 
Baptists,  and  very  poor.  They  settled  at  Utica,  New  York, 
when  Harris  was  five  years  old.  When  he  was  about  twenty 
Harris  became  a  Universalist  preacher,  and  then  a  Swedenboripan. 
He  became  associated  about  1847  with  a  spiritualist  of  indifferent 
character  named  Davis.  After  Davis  had  been  publicly  exposed, 
Harris  established  a  congregation  in  New  York.  About  xSso 
he  professed  to  receive  inspirations,  and  published  some  long 
poems.  He  had  the  gift  of  improvisation  in  a  very  high  degree. 
About  1859  he  preached  in  London,  and  is  described  as  a  man 
"  with  low,  black  eyebrows,  black  beard,  and  sallow  countenance." 
He  was  an  effective  speaker,  and  his  poetry  was  admired  by 
many;  Alfred  Austin  in  his  book  The  Poetry  of  the  Period  even 
devoted  a  chapter  to  Harris.  He  founded  in  1861  a  community 
at  Wassaic,  New  York,  and  opened  a  bank  and  a  mill,  which 
he  superintended.  There  he  was  joined  by  about  sixty  converts, 
including  five  orthodox  clergymen,  some  Japanese  people,  some 
American  ladies  of  position,  and  especially  by  Laurence  Oliphant 
(q.v.)  with  his  wife  and  mother.  The  community — the  Brother- 
hood of  the  New  Life — decided  to  settle  at  the  village  of  Brocton 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Harris  established  there  a  wine- 
making  industry.  In  reply  to  the  objections  of  teetotallers  he 
said  that  the  wine  prepared  by  himself  was  filled  with  the 
divine  breath  so  that  all  noxious  influences  were  neutralized. 
Harris  also  built  a  tavem  and  strongly  advocated  the  use  of 
tobacco.  He  exacted  complete  surrender  from  his  disciples — 
even  the  surrender  of  moral  judgment.  He  taught  that  God 
was  bi-sexual,  and  apparently,  though  not  in  reality,  that  the 
rule  of  society  should  be  one  of  married  celibacy.  He  professed 
to  teach  his  community  a  change  in  the  mode  of  respiration 
which  was  to  be  the  visible  sign  of  possession  by  Christ  and  the 
seal  of  immortality.  The  Oliphants  broke  away  from  the  restraint 
about  1881,  charging  him  with  robbery  and  succeeding  in  getting 
back  from  him  many  thousands  of  pounds  by  legal  proceedings. 
But  while  losing  faith  in  Harris  himself,  they  did  not  abandon 
his  main  teaching..  In  Laurence  Oliphant 's  novel  MasoUam 
his  view  of  Harris  will  be  found.  Briefly,  he  held  that  Harris 
was  originally  honest,  greatly  gifted,  and  possessed  of  certain 
psychical  powers.  But  in  the  end  he  came  to  practise  unbridled 
licence  under  the  loftiest  pretensions,  made  the  profession  of 
extreme  disinterestedness  a  cloak  t6  conceal  his  avarice,  and 
demanded  from  his  followers  a  blind  and  supple  obedience. 
Harris  in  1876  discontinued  for  a  time  public  activities,  but 
issued  to  a  secret  circle  books  of  verse  dwelling  mainly  on  sexual 
questions.  On  these  his  mind  ran  from  the  first.  In  1891  he 
announced  that  his  body  had  been  renewed,  and  that  he  had 
discovered  the  secret  of  the  resuscitation  of  humanity.  He  pub- 
lished a  book,  Lyra  triumphalis,  dedicated  to  A.  C.  Swinburne. 
He  also  made  a  third  marriage,  and  visited  England  intending 
to  remain  there.  He  was  called  back  by  a  fire  which  destroyed 
large  stocks  of  his  wine,  and  remained  in  New  York  till  1903, 
when  he  visited  Glasgow.  His  followers  believed  that  he  had 
attained  the  secret  of  immortal  life  on  earth,  and  after  his  death 
on  the  23rd  of  March  1906  declared  that  he  was  only  sleeping. 
It  was  three  months  before  it  was  acknowledged  publicly  that 
he  was  really  dead.  There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  as  to  the 
real  character  of  Harris.  His  teaching  was  esoteric  in  form,  but 
is  a  thinly  veiled  attempt  to  alter  the  ordering  of  sexual  relations. 

The  authoritative  biography  from  the  side  of  his  disciples  is  the 
Life  by  A.  A.  Cuthbert,  published  in  Glasgow  in  1908.  It  is  full  of  the 
jargon  of  Harris's  sect,  but  contains  some  biographical  facts  as  well 
as  many  quotations.  Mrs  Oliphant's  Life  of  Laurence  Olitkant 
(1891)  has  not  been  shaken  in  any  important  particular,  ana  Oli- 
phant's own  portrait  of  Harris  in  MasoUam  is  apparently  unexag- 
geratcd.  But  Harris  had  much  personal  magnetism,  unbound«i 
self-confidence,  along  with  endless  fluency,  and  to  the  last  was 
believed  in  by  some  disciples  of  character  and  influence.    (W.  R.  N  i .) 

HARRIS,  SIR  WILLIAM  SNOW  (i  791-1867),  English 
electrician,  was  descended  from  an  old  family  of  solicitors  at- 
Plymouth,  where  he  was  born  on  the  ist  of  April  1791.  He 
received  his  early  education  at  the  Plymouth  grammar-school, 
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nininiof  too  much  with  his  favourite  itudy  of  dcciridly.  A* 
otly  >«  iS»  be  had  invenied  ■  dew  method  of  unnging  the 
lithtBinB  cooducton  of  ibipl,  IhE  pcculUiit)'  of  which  wu  that 
the  Butal  wu  pemuncnlty  filA)  in  1b«  muu  ud  utcnded 
tlrDugbout  the  hull;  but  il  wM  only  with  giut  difficulty,  uid 
not  till  nearly  ihiny  ytan  *[lcnriird>,  that  hit  invcDikHi  wu 
adaiited  by  the  lOvemmCBt  for  the  nyiJ  uvy.  In  iSi6  he 
read  a  papci  before  Ihe  Royal  Society  "  On  the  Relative  Powen  of 
niious  Metallic  Sutotancei  u  Conductor*  of  Electricity,"  which 
led  to  hii  beios  elected  a  feUow  of  the  ucieiy  in  iSji.  Subie- 
quently,  in  i8m,  iSjSand  1839,  he  read  before  the  society  leveral 
vahuble  papcn  on  the  elenieniaiy  laws  of  electricity,  and  he 
ako  commanicalcd  to  the  Royal  Sodely  o[  Edinburgh  varioui 
3liog  accounts  of  his  experiments  and  discoveries  in  the 
field  of  inquiry.  Id  iSj;  he  received  Ihe  Copley  (old 
medal  from  the  Royal  Society  for  hii  papers  on  the  Ian  of 
clectridty  of  hifh  leniion,  and  in  1839  he  was  chowo  to  deliver 
the   Baherian  lecture.     Meanwhile,   alihou^    1   (ovenunent 

cooducton  in  the  royal  navy,  and  the  government  had  granted 
him  ui  annuity  of  £300  "in  consideration  of  services  in  tlu 
cnltiviUon  of  science,"  the  naval  aulhoritic)  continued  to  oSei 
nvioos  objections  to  his  Invention;  to  «id  in  removing  thesi 
le  in  1S43  published  his  work  on  TkurtJtrilarms,  and  also  about 
the  same  time  conlribuied  a  number  of  papers  to  the  Naulicn 
MifBuiu  illutlralivF  of  damage  by  lightning.'  His  system  wa; 
Bctnally  adopted  in  the  Russian  navy  before  lie  succeeded  it 
leiBDving  the  prejudices  against  it  in  England,  and  in  liil  the 

him  with  a  valuable  ring  and  vase.    At  length,  the  efficiency  of 
Us  lyttem  being  acknowledged,  he  received  in  1847  the  hone 
g(  knighthood,  and  subsequently  a  gnnt  of  iCsooo.    After  si 
itcding  in  introducing  his  invention  into  general  use  Karris 
lesuawd  bb  labours  in  the  &eid  of  original  tt 
liiled  to  realize  the  advances  that  had  been  nude  by  the  new 
idMol  of  science  his  application  resulted  in  no  discove  ' 
DBlll    value.     His   manuals    of    Bcarieily.    Caltanii, 
llatuliim,  published  between  1848  and  iSs6,  were,  ho 
Tiilten  with  great  clearness,  and  passed  Ilirough  several  a 
Hi  died  at  Plymouth  on  the  imd  of  January  1S67,  while 
B  preparation  1  Tnaliit  m  F'iilioiuil  Eltclrkily,  whii 
piblisbed  posthumously  in  the  same  year,  with  a  mcmoii 
iuthor  by  Charlei  Tooilinson. 

BIHHIS,  WILUAM  TORRST  (183;- 1904),  Americai 
tatimisl,  was  bom  in  North  Killingty,  Connecticut.  < 
iglh  of    September    1835.     He  studied   at  Phillips  A 
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ikenhand  in  ihe  St  Louis,  Missouri,  public  schools.     Advandi 
Ikmgh  the  grades  of  principal  and  assistant  supetintendei 
he  ns  diy  superintendent  of  schools  From  1867  until  iSSo.     1 
lla,  under  the  slimulus  of  ttcnry  C.  Brockmeyer,  Han 
became  iolertsied  in  modem  German  philosophy  in  genen 
ttti  in  pailicular  in  Hegel,  whose  works  a  small  group,  githi 
iag  about  Harris  and  Broekmeyer,  began  to  study  in  185. 
From  1W7  to  1&93  Harris  edited  Tkt  Jatiraal  of  Speadaliit 
fkihafky  (11  vols.),  which  was  the  quarterly  organ  of  the 
PbiioMphical    Society   founded    in    tS66,     The   Philosophical 
Sodely  died  out  before  1874,  when  Hjitiis  founded  in  St  Louis 
1  Kuil  Oub,  which  lived  for  fifteen  years.     In  1S73,  with  Misi 
Susan  E.  Bk>w,  he  established  in  St  Louis  the  first  permanent 
[iiihlk.KlHiol  kindergarten  in  America.     He  represented  (he 
Uniud  States  Bureau  of  Education  at  the  International  Con- 
{resa  of  Educators  at  Brusieb  in  i»So.     In  1SS9  he  represented 
Ik  United  States  Bureau  ol  Education  at  Ihe  Paris  Eiposition, 
ud  from   1SS9  to  IQOA  was  Uniled  Slates  commissioner  ol 
tdncatioB.     In  1890  the  univetsily  of  Jena  gave  him  Ihe  honorary 
kpiee  U  Doctor  of  Philosophy  lor  his  work  on  HegeL     In  igoi 
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the  Carnegie  Foundation  fi 

conferred  upon  him  "  as  the  f 

the  highest  retiring  allowance 
ual  income  of  I3000."  Beside* 
being  a  contributor  to  the  magaaines  and  encyclopedias  OB 
educational  and  philosophical  subjects,  he  wrote  Ah  Iiilrt- 
iMOiM  Is  tit  Study  o/  PkUnnpky  (18S9);  Tkt  Spirilual  Saut 
p/  Dantt'i  DninaCammidia  [1889)1  HefcJ'i  Lope  (1B90)) 
■nd  Piycktlagic  FauHdalimit  ef  EJmttiim  (1898);  and  edited 
Appleton'i  Inlinialianal  Edntalien  Stria  and  Webster's  /ulir- 
KUiauI  DiiiioHaty.    He  died  on  the  jth  of  November  1909. 

See  Henry  R.  Evans.  "  A  List  of  the  Wriiinei  ol  William  Tonty 
Harris"  in  the  Rtperl  tj  At  Cmmissimr  a]  EdutaHn  /gr  igoj, 
-~il.  i.  (Washington,  1908}. 
HABBUBURG,  the  capital'of  Penosylvaola,  U.S.A.,  and  tin 
lunty-scat  of  Dauphin  county,  dd  the  E,  bank  of  the  Susque- 
mna  river,  about  105  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia.  Pop. 
.  890),  39,38s;  (1900),  50,167,  of  whom  1493  """^  foreign-bom 
and  410;  were  negroes;  (1910  census)  64,186.  It  Is  served  by 
the  Pennsylvania,  the  Philadelphia  tt  Beading,  the  Notlbera 
Central  and  the  Cumberland  Valley  railways;  and  the  Penuyl- 
.    The 
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t  pall  on  the  E.  shipe  of  a  hUl  eslend- 


ig  the  river,  ■ 

part  ol  a  parkway  coonecling  the  park  system  with  which  Ihe 
ty  is  cndrded.  Overlooking  it  are  the  finest  residences,  among 
lem  the  governor's  inaniion.  Sute  Street,  110  It,  in  width, 
ms  at  right  an^e*  with  Front  Street  through  Ihe  busineu 
:ntrt  ol  the  dty,  bring  intermpted  by  the  Capitol  Park  [about 
i  acre*}.  Tie  Capitol,'  dedicated  in  1906,  was  erected  to  re- 
place one  burned  in  1897;  it  is  a  fine  building,  with  a  dome 
modelled  after  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  At  the  main  entrance  are 
bronie  doors,  decorated  in  reliel  with  scenes  from  Ihe  stale'* 
history;  the  floor  of  the  rotunda  is  of  tiles  made  at  Doylestown, 
in  the  style  of  the  pottery  made  by  early  Moravian  settlers,  and 
illusttaling  the  state's  resources;  the  Senau  Chamber  and  the 
House  Chamber  have  sUined.glass  windows  by  W.  B.  van  Ingen 
and  mural  paintings  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  who  painted  a  series, 
"  The  Devclopmenl  of  the  Law,"  for  the  Supreme  Court  room 
in  the  eastern  wing  and  decorated  the  rotunda.  The  muni 
decorations  of  the  south  corridor,  by  W.  B,  van  Ingen,  ponny 
the  state's  religious  sects;  those  in  the  ooith  (orridor,  by  John 
W.  Aleundcr,  represent  Ihe  changes  in  the  physical  and  material 
character  ol  the  state;  and  there  is  a  ftieie  by  Miss  Violet 
Oakley,  "  The  Founding  of  ihe  Stale  of  Liberty  Spiritual," 
hi  the  governor's  reception  room.  Two  heroic  groups  of 
(tatuaiy  lor  the  building  were  designed  by  George  Grey  Barnard. 
The  3        ^     ......      . 
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1868  to  the  memory  of  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Mexican  War; 
it  has  a  column  of  Maryland  marble  76  ft.  high,  which  is  sur> 
mounted  by  an  Italian  marble  statue  of  Viaory,  executed  in 
Rome.  At  the  base  of  the  monument  are  muskets  used  by 
United  States  soldiers  in  that  war  and  guns  captured  at  Cerro 
Gordo.  In  State  Street  is  the  Dauphin  County  Soldiers'  monu- 
ment, a  shaft  10  ft.  sq.  at  the  base  and  no  ft.  high,  with  a  pyra- 
midal top. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1902  Harrisburg  suffered  much  from 
impure  water,  a  bad  sewerage  system,  and  poorly  paved  and 
dirty  streets.  In  that  year,  however,  a  League  for  Municipal 
Improvements  was  formed;  in  February  1902  a  loan  of 
$1,000,000  for  municipal  improvements  was  voted,  landscape 
gardeners  and  sewage  engineers  were  consulted,  and  a  non- 
partisan mayor  was  elected,  under  whom  great  advances  were 
made  in  street  cleaning  and  street  paving,  a  new  filtration  plant 
was  completed,  the  river  front  was  beautified  and  protected 
from  flood,  sewage  was  diverted  from  Paxton  Creek,  and  the 
development  of  an  extensive  park  system  was  undertaken. 

Harrisburg's  charitable  institutions  include  a  city  hospital, 
a  home  for  the  friendless,  a  children's  industrial  home,  and 
a  state  lunatic  hospital  (1845).  The  city  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishopric  Both  coal  and  iron  ore  abound  in  the 
vidnity,  and  the  dty  has  numerous  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. The  value  of  its  factory  products  in  1905  was 
$17,146,338  (i4'3%  more  than  in  1900),  the  more  import- 
ant being  those  of  steel  works  and  rolling  mills  ($4,528,907), 
blast  furnaces,  steam  railway  repair  shops,  cigar  and  cigarette 
factories  ($1,258,498),  foundries  and  machine  shops  ($953,617), 
boot  and  shoe  factories  ($922,568),  flouring  and  grist  mills, 
slaughtering  and  meat-packing  establishments  and  silk  mills. 
;  Harrisburg  was  named  in  honour  of  John  Harris,  who,  upon 
coming  into  this  region  to  trade  early  in  the  i8th  century,  was 
attracted  to  the  site  as  an  easy  place  at  which  to  ford  the  Susque- 
banni,  and  about  1726  settled  here.  He  was  buried  in.  what  is 
now  Harris  Park,  where  he  erected  the  first  building,  a  small  hut, 
within  the  present  limits  of- Harrisburg.  In  1753  his  son  estab- 
lished a  ferry  over  the  river,  and  the  place  was  called  Harris's 
Ferry  until  1785,  when  the  younger  Harris  laid  out  the  town  and 
named  it  Harrisburg.  In  the  same  year  it  was  made  the  county- 
seat  of  the  newly  constituted  countyof  Dauphin,  and  its  name  was 
changed  to  Louisburg;  but  when,  in  1791,  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  borough,  the  present  name  was  again  adopted.  In  181 2, 
after  an  effort  begim  twenty-five  years  before,  it  was  made  the 
capital  of  the  state;  and  in  i860  it  was  chartered  as  a  city.  In 
the  summer  of  1827,  through  the  persistent  efforts  of  persons 
most  interested  in  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Massachusetts 
and  other  New  England  states  to  secure  legislative  aid  for  that 
industry,  A  convention  of  about  xoo  delegates — manufacturers, 
newspaper  men  and  politicians — was  held  in  Harrisburg,  and 
the  programme  adopted  by  the  convention  did  much  to  bring 
about  the  passage  of  the  famous  high  tariff^  act  of  1828. 

HARRISMITH,  a  town  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  6o.m.  N.W. 
by  rail  of  Ladysmith,  Natal,  and  240  m.  N.E.  of  Bloemfontein 
via  Bethlehem.  Pop.  (1904)  8300  (including  troops  1921).  It  is 
built  on  the  banks  of  the  Wilge,  5 3 50  ft.  above  the  sea  and  some 
90  m.  W.  of  the  Drakensberg.  Three  miles  N.  is  the  Platberg, 
a  table-shaped  mountain  rising  2000  ft.  above  the  town,  whence 
an  excellent  supply  of  water  is  derived.  The  town  is  well  laid 
out  and  several  of  the  streets  are  lined  with  trees.  Most  of  the 
bouses  are  built  of  white  stone  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Kaffirs,  who  numbered  in  1904  3483,  live  in  a  separate 
location.  Harrismith  has  a  dry,  bracing  climate  and  enjoys  a 
high  reputation  in  South  Africa  as  a  health  resort.  It  serves 
one  of  the  best-watered  and  most  fertile  agricultural  and  pastoral 
districts  of  the  province,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  eastern  trading 
centre.    Wool  and  hides  are  the  principal  exports. 

Harrismith  was  founded  in  1849,  the  site  first  choisen  being  on 
the  Elands  river,  where  the  small  town  of  Aberfeldig  now  is; 
but  the  advantages  of  the  present  site  soon  became  apparent 
and  the  settlement  was  removed.  The  founders  were  Sir  Harry 
Smith  (after  whom  the  town  is  named),  then  governor  of  Cape. 


Colony,  and  Major  Henry  D.  Warden,  at  that  time  British 
resident  at  Bloemfontein,  whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  that 
of  the  principal  street.  In  a  cave  about  3  m.  from  the  town  are 
well-preserved  Bushman  paintings. 

HARRISON.  BENJAMIN  (1833-1901),  the  twenty-third 
president  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  North  Bend,  near 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  20th  of  August  1833.  His  great- 
grandfather, Benjamin  Harrison  of  Virginia  (c.  1740-1791),  was 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His  grandfather, 
William  Henry  Harrison  (1773-1841),  was  ninth  president  of 
the  United  Sutes.  His  father,  John  Scott  Harrison  ( 1804-1878), 
represented  his  district  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives 
in  1853-1857.  Benjamin's  youth  was  passed  upon  the  ancestral 
farm,  and  as  opportunity  afforded  he  attended  school  in  the  log 
school-house  near  his  home.  He  was  prepared  for  college  by  a 
private  tutor,  studied  for  two  years  at  the  Farmers'  College, 
near  Cincinnati,  and  in  1852  graduated  from  Miami  University, 
at  that  time  the  leading  educational  institution  in  the  State  of 
Ohio.  From  his  youth  he  was  diligent  in  his  studies  and  a 
great  reader,  and  during  his  college  life  showed  a  marked  talent 
for  extemporaneous  speaking.  He  pursued  the  study  of  law, 
partly  in  the  office  of  Bellamy  Storer  (179^1875),  a  lading 
lawyer  and  judge  of  Cincinnati,  and  in  1853  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  removed  to  Indianapolis. 
He  had  but  one  acquaintance  in  the  place,  the  clerk  of  the  federal 
court,  who  permitted  him  to  occupy  a  desk  in  his  office  and 
place  at  the  door  his  sign  as  1^  lawyer.  Waiting  for  professional 
business,  he  was  content  to  act  as  court  crier  for  two  dollars 
and  a  half  a  day;. but  he  soon  gave  indications  of  his  talent,  and 
his  studious  habits  and  attention  to  his  cases  rapidly  brought 
him  clients.  Within  a  few  years  he  took  rank  among  the  leading 
members  of  the  profession  at  a  bar  which  included  some  of  the 
ablest  lawyers  of  the  country.  His  legal  career  was  early  inter- 
rupted by  the  Civil  War.  His  whole  heart  was  enlisted  in  the 
anti-slavery  cause,  and  during  the  second  year  of  the  war  he 
accepted  a  commission  from  the  governor  of  the  state  as  second- 
lieutenant  and  speedily  raised  a  regiment.  He  became  its 
colonel,  and  as  such  continued  in  the  Union  Army  until  the  dose 
of  the  war,  and  on  the  23rd  of  January  1865  was  breveted  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  for  "ability  and  manifest  energy 
and  gallantry  in  command  of  .brigade."  He  partidpated  with 
his  regiment  in  various  engagements  during  General  Don  Carlos 
Buell's  campaigns  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in  1862  and  1863; 
took  part  in  General  W.  T.  Sherman's  march  on  Atlanta  in  1864 
and  in  the  Nashville  campaign  of  the  same  year;  and  was 
transferred  early  in  1865  to  Sherman's  army  in  its  march  throu^ 
the  Carolinas.  As  the  commander  of  a  brigade  he  served  with 
particular  distinction  in  the  battles  of  Kenesaw  Mountain 
(June  29-July  3,  1864),  Peach  Tree  Creek  (20th  of  July  1864) 
and  Nashville  (i5th-i6th  of  December  1864). 

Allowing  for  this  interval  of  military  service,*  he  applied 
himself  exclusively  for  twenty-four  years  to  his  legal  work. 
The  only  office  he  held  was  that  of  reporter  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Indiana  for  two  terms  (1860-1862  and  1864-1868),  and  this 
was  strictly  in  the  line  of  his  profession.  He  was  a  devoted 
member  of  the  Republican  party,  but  not  a  politician  in  the 
strict  sense.  Once  he  became  a  candidate  for  governor,  in  1876, 
but  his  candidature  was  a  forlorn  hope,  undertaken  from  a  sense 
of  duty  after  the  regular  nominee  had  withdrawn.  He  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  election 
of  James  A.  Garfield  as  president,  and  was  offered  by  him  a 
place  in  his  cabinet;  but  this  he  declined,  having  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  in  which  he  took  his  seat 
on  the  4th  of  March  1881.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  territories,  and  took  an  active  part  in  urging  the  admission 
as  states  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  Idaho 
and  Montana,  which  finally  came  into  the  Union  during  his 
presidency.  He  served  also  on  the  committee  of  military  and 
Indian  affairs,  the  committee  on  fordgn  relations  and  others, 
was  prominent  in  the  discussion  of  matters  brought  before  the 
Senate  from  these  committees,  advocated  the  enlargement  of 
I  the  navy  and  the  reform  of  the  dvil  servicei  and  opposed  the 
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pcBiioii  iy«to  meances  of  President  Qeveland.  Having  failed  to 
•ecuie  a  re-election  to  the  Senate  in  i887,Harttson  was  nominated 
l^  the  Republican  party  for  the  presidency  in  x888,  and  defeated 
Grover  Oevdand,  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party, 
recctving  933  electoral  votes  to  Cleveland's  168.  Among  the 
measures  and  events  distingiiishing  his  term  as  president  were 
the  following:  The  meeting  of  the  Pan-American  Congress  at 
Washington;  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Tariff  Bill  and  of  the 
Sherman  Silver  Bill  of  1890;  the  suppressing  of  the  Louisiana 
Lottery;  the  enlargement  of  the  navy;  further  advance  in 
dvil  service  reform;  the  convocation  by  the  United  States  of  an 
hitemationa]  monetary  conference;  the  establishment  of 
aMnmercial  redprodty  with  many  countries  of  America  and 
Europe;  the  peaceful  settlement  of  a  controversy  with  Chile; 
the  negotiation  of  a  Hawaiian  Annexation  Treaty,  which, 
however,  before  its  ratification,  his  successor  withdrew  from  the 
Senate;  the  settlement  of  difficulties  with  Germany  concerning 
the  Samoan  Islands,  and  the  adjustment  by  arbitration  with 
Great  Britain  of  the  Bering  Sea  fur-seal  question.  His  adminis- 
tration was  marked  by  a  revival  of  American  industries  and  a 
reduction  of  the  public  debt,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  country 
left  in  a  condition  of  prQq)erity  and  on  friendly  terms  with 
nations.  He  was  nominated  by  his  party  in  1892  for 
le-dection,  but  was  defeated  by  Qeveland,this  result  beingdue, 
at  least  in  part,  to  the  labour  strikes  which  occurred  during  the 
presidential  rampaign  and  arrayed  the  labour  unions  against  the 
tariff  party. 

After  leaving  public  life  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law, 
and  in  1898  was  retained  by  the  government  of  Venezuela  as  its 
leading  counsel  in  the  arbitration  of  its  boundary  dilute  with 
Great  Britain.    In  this  capacity  he  appeared  beifore  the  inter* 
mHwmI  tribunal  of  arbitration  at  Paris  in  1899,  worthily  main- 
taining the  reputation  of  the  American  bar.    After  the  Spanish- 
Ameiican  War  he  strongly  disapproved  of  the  colonial  policy 
of  his  party,  which,  however,  he  continued  to  support.    He 
occupied  a  portion  of  his  leisure  in  writing  a  book,  entitled 
rUs  C^mUry  of  Ours  (1897),  treating  of  the  organization  and 
sdministration  fA  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
ooDectidn  of  csteys  by  him  was  published  posthumously,  in 
1901,  under  the  title  Views  oj  an  Ex-President.    He  died  at 
Indianapolis  on  the  13th  of  March  1901.    Harrison's  distinguish- 
ing trait  of  character,  to  which  his  success  is  to  be  most  largely 
tttributed,  was  his  thoroughness.     He  was  somewhat  reserved 
in  manner,  and  this  led  to  the  charge  in  political  circles  that  he 
was  cold  and  unsympathetic;  but  no  one  gathered  around  him 
omre  devoted  and  loyal  friends,  and  his  dignified  bearing  in  and 
out  of  office  commanded  the  hearty  respect  of  bis  countrymen. 

President  Harrison  was  twict  married;  in  1853  to  Miss 
Caroline  Lavinia  Scott,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
lad  in  1896  to  Mrs  Mary  Scott  Lord  Dimmock,  by  whom  he  had 
a  daughter. 

A  "  canpakn  "  biography  was  published  by  Lew  Wallace  (Phila- 
ddphia,  i888)7and  a  sketch  of  his  life  may  be  found  in  Presidents 
•r  Ihe  United  Slates  (New  York,  1894),  edited  by  lames  Grant 
Wiboa.  0-  W.  Fo.) 

BARRISON,  FREDERIC  (r83i-  ),  English  jurist  and 
kistorun,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  x8th  of  October  183 1. 
Ucmben  of  his  family  (originally  Leicestershire  yeomen)  had 
been  leasees  of  Sutton  nace,  Guildford,  of  which  he  wrote  an 
interesting  account  {Annals  of  an  Old  Manor  House,  1893).  He 
was  educated  at  Ring's  College  school  and  at  Wadham  (jbllege, 
Oxford,  w4iere,  after  taking  a  first-class  in  IMerae  Humaniores  in 
>SS3f  he  became  fellow  and  tutor.  He  was  caUed  to  the  bar  in 
1858,  and,  in  addition  to  his  practice  in  equity  cases,  soon  began 
to  cBstingirish  himself  as  an  effective  contributor  to  the  higher- 
daas  reviews.  Two  articles  in  the  Westminster  Review,  one  on 
the  Itafian  question,  which  procured  him  the  spedal  thanks  of 
Cavour,  the  other  on  Essays  and  Reviews ,  which  had  the  probably 
effect  of  stimulating  the  attack  on  the  book,  attracted 
notice.  A  few  years  later  Mr  Harrison  worked  at  the 
of  the  law  with  Lord  Westbury,  of  whom  he  con- 
tdboled  an  interesting  notice  to  Nash's  biography  of  ihe  chan-. 
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cellor.  His  spedal  interest  in  legislation  for  the  working  clsiiei 
led  him  to  be  pUced  upon  the  Trades  Union  Commission  of  1867- 
1869;  he  was  secretary  to  the  commission  for  the  digest  of  the 
law,  X869-1870;  and  was  from  2877  to  1889  professor  of  juris- 
prudence and  international  law  under  the  council  of  legal  educa^ 
tion.  A  follower  of  the  positive  philosophy,  but  in  conflict  with 
Richard  Congreve  (q.v.)  as  to  details,  he  led  the  Positivists  who 
split  off  and  founded  Newton  Hall  in  i88r,  and  he  was  president 
of  the  En^ish  Positivist  Committee  from  x88o  to  1905;  he  was 
also  editor  and  part  author  of  the  Positivist  New  Calendar  of 
Great  Men  (1892) ,  and  wrote  much  on  Comte  and  PositivisuL  (X 
his  separate  publications,  the  most  important  are  his  lives  of 
Cromwell  (1888),  William  the  Silent,  (1897),  Ruskin  (1902),  and 
Chatham  (1905);  his  Meaning  of  History  (1862;  enluged  1894) 
and  Byzantine  History  in  the  Early  Middle  Ages  (1900);  and 
his  essays  on  Early  Victorian  Literature  (1896)  and  The  CkoicA 
of  Books  (1886)  are  remarkable  alike  for  generous  admiration 
and  good  sense.  In  1904  he  published  a  "  romantic  mono- 
graph "  of  the  i^h  century,  Tkeophano,  and  in  1906  a  verse 
tragedy,  Nicephorus,  An  advanced  and  vehement  Radical  in 
politics  and  Progressive  in  munidpal  affairs,  Mr  Harrison  in  1886 
stood  unsuccessfully  for  parliament  against  Sir  John  Lubbock 
for  London  University.  In  2889  he  was  elected  an  alderman 
of  the  London  (Ounty  Council,  but  resigned  in  2893.  In  2870 
he  married  Ethd  Berta,  daughter  of  Mr  William  Harrison,  by 
whom  he  had  four  sons.  George  Gissing,  the  novelist,  was  at 
one  time  their  tutor;  and  in  2905  Mr  Harrison  wrote  a  preface 
to  Gissing's  Veranilda  (see  also  Mr  Austin  Harrison's  artide  on 
Gissing  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  September  2906).  As  a  reh'g- 
ious  teacher,  literary  critic,  historian  and  jurist,  Mr  Harrison 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  life  of  his  time,  and  his  writings, 
though  often  violently  controversial  on  political  and  social 
subjects,  and  in  their  judgment  and  historical  perspective 
characterized  by  a  modem  Radical  point  of  view,  are  those  of  an 
accomplished  scholar,  and  of  one  whose  wide  knowledge  of 
h'terature  was  combined  with  independence  of  thought  and 
admirable  vigour  of  style.  In  2907  he  published  The  Creed  of  a 
Layman,  Apologia  pro  fide  mea,  in  explanation  of  his  reUgious 
position. 

HARRISON,  JOHN  (2693-2776),  English  horologist,  was  the 
son  of  a  carpenter,  and  was  bom  at  Faulby,  near  Pontefract 
in  Yorkshire,  in  the  year  2693.  Thence  his  father  and  family 
removed  in  2700  to  Barrow  in  Lincolnshire.  Young  Harrison 
at  first  learned  his  father's  trade,  and  worked  at  it  for  several 
yean,  at  the  same  time  occasionally  jnaking  a  little  money  by 
land-measuring  and  surveying.  The  bent  of  hia  mind,  however, 
was  towards  mechanical  pursuits.  In  2  7  2  5  he  made  a  dock  with 
wooden  wheels,  which  is  in  the  patent  museum  at  South 
Kensington,  and  in  2726  he  devised  his  ingenious  "gridiron 
pendulum,"  which  maintains  its  length  imaltered  in  spite  of 
variations  of  temperature  (see  Clock).  Another  invention  of 
his  was  a  recoil  dock  escapement  in  which  friction  was  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  he  was  the  fint  to  employ  the  commonly 
used  and  effective  form  of  "  going  ratchet,"  which  is  a  spring 
arrangement  for  keeping  the  timepiece  going  at  its  usual  rate 
during  the  interval  of  being  wound  up. 

In  Harrison's  time  the  British  government  had  become  fully 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  detenm'ning  more  accurately  the  longi- 
tude at  sea.  For  this  purpose  they  passed  an  act  in  2  7  z  3  offering 
rewards  of  £zo,ooo,  £25,000  and  £30,000  to  any  who  should 
construct  chronometera  that  would  determine  the  longitude 
within  60,  40  and  30  m.  respectivdy.  Harrison  applied  himself 
vigorously  to  the  task,  and  in  2735  went  to  the  Board  of  Longi- 
tude with  a  watch  which  he  also  showed  to  Edmund  Halley, 
Cvieorge  Graham  and  others.  Through  their  influence  he  was 
allowed  to  proceed  in  a  king's  ship  to  Lisbon  to  test  it;  and  the 
result  was  so  satisfactory  that  he  was  paid  £500  to  carry  out 
further  improvements.  Harrison  worked  at  the  subject  with  the 
utmost  perseverance,  and,  after  making  several  watches,  went  up 
to  London  in  2762  with  one  which  he  considered  almost  perfect.' 
His  son  William  was  sent  on  a  voyage  to  Jamaica  to  test  it ;  an'* 
on  his  return  to  Portsmouth,  in  JJ62,  it  waa  found  to  hav«  \ 
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otif  I  BUBnte  S4l  seconds.  Tlus  was  snrprisiii^x  accurate,  as  it 
detcnniaed  tbe  lonptode  within  i8  m.,  anid  Harrison  dained  the 
fnO  reward  of  £20,000;  but  tboog^  from  time  to  time  be  received 
ioas  on  account,  it  was  not  till  1773  that  he  was  paid  in  foU. 
Is  these  watches  cmnpensation  for  changes  of  temperatore  was 
applied  for  the  first  time  by  means  of  a  **  compensation-cnrb," 
dfwgnrd  to  alter  the  effective  length  of  the  balance-spring  in 
proportion  to  the  eapansion  or  contraction  catned  by  variations 
of  temperatore.  Harrison  died  in  Lcmdon  on  the  34th  of  liarch 
1776.  His  want  of  early  education  was  felt  by  him  greatly 
throoghoot  life.  He  was  unfortunately  never  able  to  express  hb 
ideas  dearly  in  writing,  although  in  conversation  he  coiild  give 
a  very  precise  and  exact  account  of  his  many  intricate  mcdianiral 
contrivances. 

Among  his  writinff  were  a  -DexripUom  coucemimi  SMck  Mechanism 
MS  wiU  aford  a  Sice  or  True  Mensuntum  ef  Time  (i77s5«  and  7^ 
Prirndt^es  of  Mr  Horrisom's  Timekeeper,  published  by  order  of  the 
"^        '   '        iofLoiigitade(i767). 


HAEHIfCMI.  THmUS  (1606-1660),  English  pariiamentarian, 
a  native  of  Newcastle-under-Lyme  in  Staffordshire,  the  son  of  a 
batcher  and  mayor  of  that  town,  was  baptized  in  1606.  He  was 
placed  with  an  attorney  of  Clifford's  Inn,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  in  1642  he  enlisted  in  Essex's  lijfeguards,  became  major 
in  Fleetwood's  regiment  of  horse  under  the  eari  of  Manchester, 
was  present  at  Marston  Moor,  at  Naseby,  Langport  and  at  the 
taking  of  Winchester  and  Basing,  as  well  as  at  the  siege  of  Oxford. 
At  Basing  Harrison  was  accused  of  having  killed  a  prisoner  in  cold 
blood.  In  1646  be  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Wendover, 
and  served  in  Ireland  in  1647  under  Lord  Lisle,  returning  to 
England  In  May,  when  be  took  the  side  of  the  army  in  the  dispute 
with  the  parliament  and  obtained  from  Fairfax  a  regiment  of 
horse.  In  November  he  opposed  the  negotiations  with  the  king, 
whom  he  styled  "  a  man  of  blood  "  to  be  called  to  account, 
and  he  declaimed  against  the  House  of  Lords.  At  the  surprise  of 
Lambert's  quarters  at  Appleby  on  the  i8th  of  July  1648,  in  the 
second  dvil  war,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  extraordinary 
daring  and  was  severely  wounded.  He  showed  a  special  zeal  in 
bringing  about  the  trial  of  the  king.  Charles  was  entrusted  to 
his  care  on  being  brought  up  from  Hurst  Castle  to  London,  and 
believed  that  Harrison  intended  his  assassination,  but  was  at 
once  favourably  impressed  by  his  bearing  and  reassiired  by  his 
disclaiming  any  such  design.  Harrison  was  assiduous  in  his 
attendance  at  the  trial,  and  signed  the  death-warrant  with  the 
fullest  conviction  that  it  was  his  duty.  He  took  part  in  sup- 
pressing the  royalist  rising  in  the  midlands  in  May  1649,  and  in 
July  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  South  Wales,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  exercised  his  powers  with  exceptional  severity. 
On  the  20th  of  February  1651  he  became  a  member  of  the  council 
of  state,  and  during  Cromwell's  absence  in  Scotland  held  the 
supreme  military  command  in  England.  He  failed  in  stopping 
the  march  of  the  royalists  into  England  at  Knutsford  on  the 
i6th  of  August  1651,  but  after  the  battle  of  Worcester. he  ren- 
dered great  service  in  pursuing  and  capturing  the  fugitives. 
Later  he  pressed  on  Cromwell  the  necessity  of  dismissing  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  it  was  he  who  at  Cromwell's  bidding,  on 
the  20th  of  April  1653,  laid  hands  on  Speaker  Lenthall  and  com- 
pelled him  to  vacate  the  chair.  He  was  president  of  the  council 
of  thirteen  which  now  exercised  authority,  and  his  idea  of  govern- 
ment appears  to  have  been  an  assembly  nominated  by  the  congre- 
gations, on  a  strictly  religious  basis,  such  as  Barebone's  Parha- 
ment  which  now  assembled,  of  which  he  was  a  member  and  a 
ruling  spirit.  Harrison  belonged  to  the  faction  of  Fifth  Monarchy 
men,  whose  political  ideals  were  entirely  destroyed  by  Cromwell's 
assumption  of  the  protectorate.  He  went  immediately  Into 
violent  opposition,  was  deprived  of  his  commission  on  the  22nd  of 
December  1653,  and  on  the  3rd  of  February  1654  was  ordered  to 
confine  himself  to  his  father's  house  in  Staffordshire.  Suspected 
of  complicity  in  the  plots  of  the  anabaptists,  he  was  imprisoned 
for  a  short  time  in  September,  and  on  that  occasion  was  sent 
tot  by  Cromwell,  who  endeavoured  in  a  friendly  manner  to  per- 
IMle  him  to  desist.    He,  however,  incurred  the  suspicions  of  the 

oynittration  afresh,  and  on  the  15th  of  February  1655  he  was 


in  Carisbrooke  Ckstle,  bdag  liberated  in  If  arch  1656^ 
when  be  took  np  his  residence  at  Higl^e  with  his  family,  in 
April  1657  be  was  arrested  for  supposed  complidty  in  Venner*! 
ooospiracy,  and  again  ooce  mote  in  February  1658,  when  he  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  At  the  Rcstoratkm,  Harrison,  who 
was  excepted  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  refused  to  take  any 
steps  to  save  his  life,  to  give  any  undertaking  not  to  conq>ire 
against  the  government  or  to  flee.  "Being  so  dear  in  the  thing,** 
he  declared,  **  1  durst  not  turn  my  back  nor  step  a  foot  out  of 
the  way  by  reason  I  had  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  so  glorious 
and  great  a  God."  He  was  arretted  in  Staffordshire  in  May  1660 
and  broo^t  to  trial  on  the  nth  of  Oaober.  He  made  a  manly 
and  strai^tforward  defence,  pleading  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment and  adding,  **  May  be  I  might  be  a  little  mistaken,  but  I 
did  it  all  according  to  the  best  of  my  understanding,  desiring  to 
make  the  revealed  will  ci  God  in  His  holy  scriptures  a  guide  to 
me."  At  hb  execution,  which  took  place  at  Charing  Cross  on  the 
13th  of  Oaober  1660,  he  behaved  with  great  fortitude. 

Richard  Baxter,  who  was  acquainted  with  him,  describes 
Harrison  as  **  a  man  of  cxcdknt  natural  parts  for  affection 
and  oratory,  but  not  well  seen  in  the  princ^les  of  his  religion; 
of  a  sanguine  complexion,  naturally  of  such  a  vivadty,  hilarity 
and  alacrity  as  anothn*  inan  hath  when  he  hath  drunken  a  cup 
too  much,  but  naturally  also  so  far  from  humble  thoughts  of 
himself  that  it  was  hb  ruin."  Cromwell  also  complained  of  his 
excessive  eagerness.  "  Harrison  is  an  honest  man  and  aims  at 
good  things,  yet  from  the  impatience  of  his  ^irit  will  not  wait 
the  Lord's  leisure  but  hurries  me  on  to  that  which  he  and  all 
honest  men  will  have  cause  to  repenL"  Harrison  was  an 
eloquent  and  fluent  expounder  of  the  scriptures,  and  his  "  rap- 
tures "  on  the  field  of  victory  are  recorded  by  Baxter.  He  was 
of  the  chief  of  those  '*  fiery  spirits  '*  whose  ardent  and  emotional 
religion  inspired  their  political  action,  and  who  did  wonders 
during  the  period  of  strug^e  and  combat,  but  who  later,  in  the 
more  sober  and  difficult  sphere  of  constructive  statesmanship, 
showed  themselves  perfectly  incapable. 

Harrison  married  about  1648  Katherine,  dau^ter  and  hdress 

of  Ralph  Harrison  of  Highgate  in  Middlesex,  by  whom  he  had 

several  children,  all  of  whom,  however,  appear  to  have  died  in 

infancy. 

See  the  article  on  Harrison  bv  C.  H.  Firth  in  the  DicL  ef  NaL 
Biog.:  Life  of  Harrison  by  C.  H.  Simpkinsoo  (1905):  Notes  and 
Queries,  9  genes,  xL  an. 

HARRISON.  THOMAS  ALEZAMDER  (1853-  ),  American 
artist,  was  bom  in  Philaddphia  on  the  17th  of  January  1853. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and 
of  the  £cole  dcs  Beaux- Arts,  Paris,  whither  he  went  in  1878, 
having  previously  been  with  a  United  States  government  survey 
expedition  on  the  Padfic  coast.  Chafing  under  the  restraints  of 
the  schools,  he  went  into  Brittany,  and  at  Pont  Aven  and  Con- 
cameau  turned  his  attention  to  marine  painting  and  landscape. 
In  1882  he  sent  a  figiire-piece  to  the  Salon,  a  fisher  boy  on  the 
beach,  which  he  called  "  Chiteaux  en  Espagne."  This  attracted 
attention,  and  in  1885  he  received  an  honourable  mention,  the 
first  of  many  awards  conferred  upon  him,  induding  the  Temple 
gold  medal  (Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia, 
1887),  first  medal,  Paris  Exhibition  (1889),  and  medals  in  Munich, 
Brussels,  Ghent,  Vienna  and  elsewhere.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  officier  of  PubUc  Instruction, 
Paris;  a  member  of  the  Soci£t6  Nationale  des  Beaux- Arts, 
Paris;  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil  Colours,  London; 
of  the  Secession  sodeties  of  Munich,  Vienna  and  Berlin;  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  the  Society  of  American  Artists, 
New  York,  and  other  art  bodies.  In  the  Salon  of  1885  he  had 
a  large  canvas  of  several  nude  women,  called  "  In  Arcady,"  a 
remarkable  study  of  flesh  tones  in  light  and  shade  which  bad  a 
St  rang  influence  on  the  younger  men  of  the  day.  But  his  reputa- 
tion rests  rather  on  his  marine  pictures,  long  waves  rolling  in  on 
the  beach,  and  great  stretches  of  open  sea  under  poetic  con- 
ditions of  light  and  colour. 

His  brother,  Birce  Harrison  (1854-  ),  also  a  painter, 
particularly  successful  in  snow  scenes,  was  a  pupil  of  the  £cole 
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dcs  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  under  Cabanel  and  Carolus  Duran;  his 
**  November  "  (honourable  mention,  1882)  was  purchased  by 
the  French  government.  Another  brother,  Butler  Hakuson 
(d.  1886),  was  a  figure  painter. 

HABRISON,  WILUAM  (1534-1593).  EngUsh  topographer  and 
antiquary,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  18th  of  April  1534.    He 
was  educated,  according  to  his  own  account,  at  St  Paul's  school 
and  at  Westminster  under  Alexander  Nowell.    In  1551  he  was 
at  Cambridge,  but  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  from  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  1560.    He  was  inducted  early  in  1559  to  the  rectory 
of  Radwinter,  Essex,  on  the  presentation  of  Sir  William  Brooke, 
Lord  Cobharo,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  acted  as  chaplain;  and 
from  1571  to  1581  he  held  from  another  patron,  Francis  de  la 
Wood,  the  living  of  Wimbish  in  the  same  county.    He  became 
canon  of  Windsor  in  1.586,  and  his  death  and  burial  are  noted  in 
the  chapter  book  of  St  George's  chapel  on  the  24th  of  April  1593. 
His  famous  and  amusing  Description  of  England  was  under- 
taken for  the  queen's  printer,  Reginald  Wolfe,  who  designed  the 
publication  of  "  an  universall  cosmographie  of  the  whole  world 
.  .  .  with  particular  histories  of  every  knowne  nation."    After 
Wolfe's  death  in  1576  this  comprehensive  plan  was  reduced  to 
descriptions  and  histories  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
The  historical  section  was  to  be  supplied  by  Raphael  Holinshed, 
the  topographical  by  Harrison.    The  work  was  eventually  pub- 
fished  as  Tke  Chronicles  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  . . . 
by  Raphael  Holinshed  and  others,  and  was  printed  in  twoblack- 
Irtter  folio  volumes  in  1577.    Harrison's  Description  of  England^ 
humbly  described  as  his  "  foule  frizeled  treatise,"  and  dedicated 
to  his  patron  Cobham,  is  an  invaluable  survey  of  the  condition  of 
England  under  Elizabeth,  in  all  its  political,  religious  and  social 
aspects.     Harrison  is  a  minute  and  careful  observer  of  men  and 
things,  and  his  descriptions  are  enlivened  with  many  examples 
ol  a  lively  and  caustic  humour  which  makes  the  book  excellent 
reading.     In  spite  of  his  Puritan  prejudices,  which  lead  him  to 
regret  that  the  churches  had  not  been  cleared  of  their  "  pictures 
in  ^ass  "  ("  by  reason  of  the  extreme  cost  thereof ").  and  to 
exhaust  his  wit  on  the  effeminate  Italian  fashions  of  the  younger 
feneration,  he  had  an  eye  for  beauty  and  is  loud  in  his  praise  of 
such  architectural  gems  as  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  at  Westminster. 
He  IS  properly  contemptuous  of  the  snobbery  that  was  even  then 
characteristic  of  English  society;  but   his  account  of  "  bow 
gentlemen  are  made  in  England  "  must  be  read  in  full  to  be 
appreciated.     He  is  especially  instructive  on  the  condition  and 
services  of  the  Church   immediately  after  the   Reformation; 
notably  in  the  fact  that,  though  an  ardent  Protestant,  he  is  quite 
onconscious  of  any  breach  of  continuity  in  the  life  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England. 

Harrison  also  contributed  the  translation  from  Scots  into 
English  of  Bellenden's  version  of  Hector  Bo<k:e's  Latin  Descrip- 
ltf»  of  Scotland.  His  other  works  include  a  "  Chronologie," 
grving  an  aconint  of  events  from  the  creation  to  the  year  1593, 
wjiich  is  of  som€  ^aluC'fdrthe  period  covered  by  the  writer's 
lifetime.  This,  with  an  elaborate  treatise  on  weights  and 
measures,  remains  in  MS.  in  the  diocesan  library  of  Londonderry. 

For  the  later  editions  of  the  Chronicles  of  England  ...  see 
H<M.iNSHeD.  The  second  and  third  books  of  Harrison's  Descriptlion 
mere  edited  by  Dr  F.  J.  Furnivall  for  the  New  Shakspcrc  Society, 
vnth  extracts  from  his  "  Chronologic  "  and  from  other  contemporary 
writers,  as  Shakspere's  England  (2  vols.,  1877-1878). 

HABRISOH.  WILUAM  HENRY  (1773-1841).  ninth  president 
of  the  United  Stales,  was  born  at  Berkeley,  Charles  City  county, 
Virginia,  on  the  9th  of  February  1773,  the  third  son  of  Benjamin 
Harrison  (c.  1740-1791).  His  father  was  long  prominent  in 
Virginia  politics,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Virginia  House 
of  Burgesses  in  1764.  opposing  Patrick  Henry's  Stamp  Act 
resolutions  in  the  following  year;  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress  in  1774-1777,  signing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  serving  for  a  time  as  president  of  the  Board 
of  War;  speaker  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates  in  1777- 
1782;  governor  of  Virginia  in  1781-1784;  and  in  1788  as  a 
■ember  of  the  Virginia  Convention  he  actively  opposed  the 
otification  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by,  his  state.    William 


Henry  Harrison  received  a  classical  education  at  Hampden- 
Sidney  College,  where  he  was  a  student  in  1787-1790,  and  began 
a  medical  course  in  Philadelphia,  but  the  death  of  his  father 
caused  him  to  discontinue  his  studies,  and  in  November  1791  he 
entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  the  Tenth  Regiment  at  Fort 
Washington,  Cincinnati.  In  the  following  year  he  became  a 
lieutenant,  and  subsequently  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Anthony  Wayne  in  the  campaign  which  ended  in  the  battle  of 
Fallen  "nmbers  on  the  loth  of  August  1 794.  He  was  promoted  to 
a  captaincy  in  1 797  and  for  a  brief  period  served  as  commander  of 
Fort  Washington,  but  resigned  from  the  army  in  June  1798. 
Soon  afterwards  he  succeeded  Winthrop  Sargent  as  secretary  of 
the  North-west  Territory.  In  1799  he  was  chosen  by  the  Jcffer- 
sonian  party  of  this  territory  as  the  delegate  of  the  territory  in 
Congress.  While  serving  in  this  capacity  he  devised  a  pUn  for 
disposing  '61  the  public  lands  upon  favourable  terms  to  actual 
settlers,  and  aliw  assisted  in  the  division  of  the  North-west 
Territory.  It  was  his  ambition  to  become  governor  of  the  more 
populous  eastern  portion,  which  retained  the  original  name,  but 
instead,  in  January  1800,  President  John  Adams  appointed  him 
governor  o(  the  newly  created  Indiana  Territory,  which  com- 
prised until  1809  a  much  larger  area  than  the  present  state  of 
the  same  name.  (See  Indiana:  History.)*  He  was  not  sworn 
into  office  until  the  xoth  of  January  i8ox,  and  was  governor 
until  September  181 2.  Among  the  legislative  measures  of  his 
administration  may  be  mentioned  th^  attempted  modification 
of  the  slavery  clause  of  the  ordinance  of  1787  by  means  of  an 
indenture  law — a  policy  which  Harrison  favoured;  more 
effective  land  laws;  and  legislation  for  the  more  equitable 
treatment  of  the  Indians  and  for  preventing  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
them.  In  1803  Harrison  also  became  a  special  commissioner  to 
treat  with  the  Indians  "  on  the  subject  of  boundary  or  lands," 
and  as  such  negotiated  various  treaties — at  Fort  Wayne  (1803 
and  1809),  Vincennes  (1804  and  1809)  and  Grouseland  (1805) — 
by  which  the  southern  part  of  the  present  state  of  Indiana  and 
portions  of  the  present  states  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Missouri 
were  opened  to  settlement.  For  a  few  months  after  the  division 
in  1804  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  into  the  Orleans  Territory 
and  the  Louisiana  Territory  he  also  acted  as  governor  of  the 
Louisiana  Territory— all  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  N.  of  the 
thirty-third  parallel,  his  jurisdiction  then  being  the  greatest 
in  extent  ever  exercised  by  a  territorial  official  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Indian  cessions  of  1809,  along  the  Wabash  river,  aroused 
the  hostility  of  Tecumseh  (q.v.)  and  his  brother,  familiarly  known 
as  "  The  Prophet,"  who  were  attempting  to  combine  the  tribes 
between  the  Ohio  and  the  Great  Lakes  in  opposition  to  the 
encroachment  of  the  whites.  Several  fruitless  conferences 
between  the  governor  and  the  Indian  chiefs,  who  were  believed 
to  be  encouraged  by  the  British,  resulted  in  Harrison's  advance 
with  a  force  of  militia  and  regulars  to  the  Tippecanoe  river, 
where  (near  the  present  Lafayette,  Ind.)  on  the  7th  of  November 
181 X  he  won  over  the  Indians  a  victory  which  established  his 
military  reputation  and  was  largely  responsible  for  his  sub- 
sequent nomination  and  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States.  From  one  point  of  view  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  may 
be  regarded  as  the  opening  skirmish  of  the  war  of  181 2.  When 
in  the  summer  of  181 2  open  hostilities  with  Great  Britain  began, 
Harrison  was  appointed  by  Governor  Charles  Scott  of  Kentucky 
major-general  in  the  militia  of  that  state.  A  few  weeks  later 
(22nd  August  181 2)  he  was  made  brigadier-general  in  the  regular 
U.S.  army,  and  soon  afterwards  was  put  in  command  of  all  the 
troops  in  the  north-west,  and  on  the  2nd  of  March  1813  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  General  James  Win- 
chester, whom  Harrison  had  ordered  to  prepare  to  cross  Lake 
Erie  on  the  ice  and  surprise  Fort  Maiden,  turned  back  to  rescue 
the  threatened  American  settlement  at  Frenchtown  (now 
Monroe),  on  the  Raisin  river,  and  there  on  the  22nd  of  January 
18 1 3  was  forced  to  surrender  to  Colonel  Henry  A.  Proctor. 
Harrison's  offensive  operations  being  thus  checked,  he  accom- 
plished nothing  that  summer  except  to  hold  in  check  Proctor,  who 
(May  1-5)  besieged  him  at  Fort  Meigs,  the  American  advanced 


poit  tiler  tbe  diuster  ol  the  river  Raisin.    Alter  Lieutenast  iaiue  of  whetber  tbe  Van  Bum  adminiilntioD  ihouU  be  eoi- 

O.  H.  Peiry'i  nival  viclgiy  OB  tbe  lolb  of  September  i8ij,  linued  in  pswer  and  thiu  to  uke  (ull  advantage  of  ihr  papular 

Htrnwn  no  longer  bad  to  remain  oo  the  defentive;  be  advanced  diicontcnt  iiith  the  admintsi ration,  to  whicb  wai  attributed  tbe 

to  Detroit,  le^occupied  the  letiitory  iurrendercd  by  Geneiil  leaponiibUity  lor  Ibe  panic  of  i8j7  and  LtKiubmiucDi  bisiaek 

WiUiam  Hull,  and  en  the  Jib  ol  October  admimiieied  a  ciusbing  deprenion.    Largely  to  attract  the  votei  of  Dtmocratic  i»l- 

ikfeat  to  Pioctor  at  the  battle  of  tbe  Tbama.  costenU  the  Wbig  convention  oomioated  lot  tbe  vice-pretideiKy 

In  1814  Hairiun  received  no  active  luignmcnti  to  lervice,  John  Tylet,  oho  bad  pievioiuly  been  idenlihcd  with  the  Demo- 

and  on  Ibis  account  and  because  the  (KiEiiry  o(  n>r  (Jtilin  cratic  patty.    Tbe  ompilgn  was  marked  by  tbe  utraordinaiy 

Armstrong)  issued  an  order  to  one  of  Hairison's  subordinates  enibusiasm  exhibited  by  the  Wbigs,  and  by  IheiriluUinatticliiii| 

without  consulting  him,  he  resigned  his  commission.    ArmsLtong  Van  Burtn  nithoul  binding  IbemKlva  10  any  dt&nite  policy. 

accepted  tbe  resignation  without  consulting  President  Madison,  Because  ol  bis  fame  as  a  (tDntiei  hero,  ol  Ibe  circumstance  that 

but  the  piesident  later  uliliied  Harrison  in  negotiating  with  the  «  part  of  his  home  at  North  Bend,  Ohio,  bad  [ormerly  been  a  log 

nbrtfa-weMem  Indians,  the  greater  part  of  whom  agreed  (iind  cabin,  and  of  the  story  ibai  cider,  not  wine,  was  served  on  bit 

July  1814)  10  a  second  treaty  of  GrHnville,  by  which  (hey  wen  table,  Harrison  was  derisively  called  by  his  opponents  the  "  log 

to  become  active  atbea  of  the  United  States,  should  boslililies  cabin  and  bard  cider  "  candidate;  the  term  was  eagerly  accepted 

with  Great  Britain  continue.    This  treaty  publicly  marked  an  by  the  Wbigs,  in  whose  processjor^  miniature  log  cabins  were 

American  policy  of  alliance  with  these  Indians  and  caused  the  carried  and  at   whose  meetings  hard  cider  was  lerved.  and 

Brilitb  peace  necoliaion  ai  Ghent  10  abandon  them.    In  the  the  campaign  itself  has  become  known  in  hlitoiy  as  ibc  "log 

following  year  Harrison  held  another  conference  at  Detroit  with  cabin  and  hard  cider  campaign."    Hacriwn's  canvaaa  was  con- 

tbese  tribes  in  order  (o  Ktile  thnr  future  leiritotial  relations  spituous  foe  the  immense  Whig  processions  and  mats  meeiings, 

with  the  United  Stales.  (he  numerous  "  stump  "  speeches  (Hatiison  himiell  addressing 

From  1816  to  1814  Hanison  was  a  representative  in  Congress,  meetings  al  Dayton,  Cbillicothe,  Columbus  ind  other  plicn), 

and  as  sucb  worked  in  behalf  of  more  liberal  pension  laws  and  a  and  the  use  ol  campaign  songs,  ol  paHy  insignia,  and  ol  nnipaign 

better  militia  otganiialion,  including  a  system  of  general  military  cries  (such  as  "  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too  ") ;  and  in  tbe  ekclioa 

education,  ol  imptovemen 1 5  in  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio,  and  ol  he  won  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  3J1  electoral  votes  to 

itUel  for  purcbaicrs  ol  public  lands,  and  lor  the  strict  construe-  60  cast  lor  Van  Buten. 

lion  ol  the  power  ol  Congress  over  the  Territories,  particularly        President  Harrison  was  inaugurated  on  Ibe  4th  of  March  1S4I. 

in  regard  to  slavery.    In  accordance  with  this  view  in  1819  he  He  chose  lot  his  cabinet  Daniel  Webster  as  secretary  of  slate, 

voted  against  Tiltmndge's  amendment  (testricling  tbccilension  Thomas  EHingasseftelityol  the  treasury,  John  Bell  as  aecretuy 

He  also  delivered  [orcible  speeches  upon  the  death  of  Kosciusko  Gnnger  u  poslmasler-genecal.  and  John  J.  Criiienden  as 
and  upon  General  Andrew  Jackson's,  cpurse  in  (he  FloHdu,  altomey-generat.  HesurvivedhisinauguratianonlyooenKinth, 
favouring  1  partial  censured  Ibe  latter,  dying  on  the  4th  ol  April  1841,  and  being  sncceeded  by  the  vice- 
Harrison  was  a  member  ol  the  Ohio  senate  in  1819-1811,  and  president,  John  Tyler.  The  immediate  cause  ol  his  death  was 
wit  an  unsuccessful  candidate  lor  Ibe  National  House  of  Repre-  an  attack  ol  pneumuiia,  but  the  disease  was  aggravated  by  tbe 

defeat;  he  was  a  presidential  elector  in  iSii,  supporting  Henry  tbe    incessant    demands   of  oKce    seekers.    Alter  temporary 

Clay,  and  from  1815  to  1S18  vras  a  member  ol  the  United  Slates  interment  at  Washington,  his  body  was  removed  to  the  tomb  al 

Senate.    In  iSiSafler  unsuccessful  efforts  to  secure  for  him  the  North  Bend,  Ohio,  where  i[  now  lies.     Alewaf  Harrison'spublic 

command  ol  the  army,  upon  Ibe  death  of  Major-General  Jacob  addresses  survive,  the  most  notable  being  A  Diutmrit  «  lit 

Brown,  and  the  nomination  lor  the  viic-presidenl,  on  the  ticket  Ateri[iHts  tf  Iki  Okia.    ll  has  been  said  of  him :  "  He  was  not  ■ 

Harrison  appointed  as  tbe  Btsi  minister  of  the  United  Stales  10  leader  in  great  things."    He  was  the  first  lerriloriil  delegate  io 

Colombia.    He  became,  however,  an  early  sacrifice  lt>  Jackson's  the  Congress  ol  the  United  Stales  and  was  the  author  ol  the  Brat 

•polls  system,  being  recalled  within  less  than  a  year,  but  not  step  in  the  development  of  the  country's  later  homestead  policy; 

unlJ  he  had  involved  himscll  in  some  awkward  diplomatic  com-  the  Gut  ptesideniial  candidate  Id  be  selected  upon  Ibe  ground 

plications  with  Bolivar's  autocratic  govemmenl.'  of  "eipediency  "  alone;  and  the  first  president  to  die  in  oflSce- 

Foi  some  years  alter  his  return  Irom  ColomUt  he  lived  in  In  i;»  he  married  Anna  Symmcs  (i77j-iS64),dlughte)ofJ(din 

retirement  at  North  Bend,  Ohio.    He  was  occasionally  "  men-  Cleves  Symmes.    Their  gnndson,  Benjamin  Harrison,  wu  tlie 

lloned  "  lor  governor,  senator  or  representative,  by  Ihe  ami-  twenty-third  president  ol  tbe  United  Stales. 
Jackson  forces,  and  delivered  a  few  addresses  on  agricultural  or  i8i4Mo«sI>awionpubliihedatCiiKinnatIlhe 

political  topics.    Later  he  became  clerk  ol  the  court  of  common  fl  '«  Cmt  s«f  U-lilary  Smiai  vT  lfii>r- 


dy  in  i8is  Harrison  began  Io  be 

lenlial  candidate,  and  later  m  Ibe 

utd  Kildreth  ri8»)  and  OIK  by  Caleb  Gushing 
t  goad  >ketch  in  V,„ilnU  0/  Iki  U*ilri  SUUt 
dlied  by  J.  C.  Wilion.     An  eicellenl  xudyol 

c  presidency  at  targe  public  meet- 
rk  and  Maryland.     In  the  election 
:ted  a  Urge  part  of  Ibe  Whig  and 
ddle  and  Weslem  sUles  and  ted 

lnvolt.ii.1 

lutiana  appears  in  vol.  4  of  Ihe  f  atfimw  Hiiurical 

Kg  Van  Buten,  but  received  only 

Society  ol  Ohio. 

itenteceivedi70.     His  uneipecled 

HARRISON,  a 

town  of  Hudson  county.  New  Jetsty,  U.S.A., 

cleat,  if  non-commltlal,  political 

on  the 

Passaic  rii 

'er,  opposite  Newark  (with  which  it  isconnecled 

Anti'Masonic  vole  of  tl 

7jelecIoral  voles  whileV 
(Irenglk.  due  largely  li 

record,  rendeted  him  the  most  "  aviiIat>Je  "  candidate  tor  the  liy  bridges  and  eiccltic  tailways),  and  7  m.  W,  01  Jeiiey  Lily. 

Whig  party  lor  the  campaign  ol  1840,  and  he  was  nnminlled  by  Pop.  (i8qo)  8jjB;  (1900)  10.556,  of  whom  jfijj  were  foreign- 

tbe  Whig  convention  at  Hinisburg,  Pa.,  in  December  1839,  his  bom;  (igio  census)  14,498.     It  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania, 

DMSt  formidable  opponent  being  Henry  Clay,  who,  though  Ihe  Erie,  and  (he  DeUwaie,  Lackawanna  &  Weslem  tailwaya. 

generally  regarded  as  the  real  leader  of  his  party,  wis  less  Hirrison  was  chosen  at  (be  eastern  terminal  of  the  Pennsylvania 

"available"  because  as  a  mason  he  would  alienate  loimei  railroad  loi  steim  locomotive  service,  tnnspoitalion  Ihencc 

BKmbersof  Ihe  old  Anii-Masonic  patty,  andas  an  advocaieola  to  New  York  being  by  electric  power  ihtough  Ihe  railway's 

pnilcctive  tariff  would  tepel  many  Southern  volets.    Theconven-  Hudson  tivet  tunnels.    Tbe  town  has  an  eitensive  rivN-fiont, 

tJDO  adjourned  without  adopting  any  "  platform  "  of  principles,  along   which    are   many   ol   its   ma nulac lories;   among   Ihdr 

Ihej'"*)'  shitwdly  deciding  lo  make  ill  T«mp«;jii  BWKly  on  Ibc  ptoducU  uc  •ItWD-pumpa,  steel,  Iron,  machinery,  roller  bc*iiit|i. 


HARRODSBURG— HARROW 

;    opraipaca, 


Kui 


•dbx 


tod  in 


'S;3 


Fnsidcnt  WiliUm  HcnT>  Hi 
■  [cd.     HUTiaoa  origiiulJy  in 
tbc  town  at  Keanty  (f.*.). 


1  dly  iw)  the 
ONmly,  Kntucky,  U.S J^..  31  n.  S.  it  Fnnl 
nOway.  Pop.  (iSgo)  jijo;  (1900)  iS;6, 
Bt(ran;  (1910  U.S.  ccnsiu)  ji47'  Oa  ■• 
qiriiip  Hanndiburt  became  e«ly 


ily-K 


viiilon.  The  cily  b  the  Kit  o[  Hirrodiburg  Academy,  Geau- 
Donl  Colkfe  lor  women  {igg4i  founded  u  Daughter)'  College 
in  iSs6)i  and  WaymiD  College  (Alncao  M.E.)  toi  negroes. 
Amoof  ill  minufacturei  are  flour,  nvhiaLy,  drtued  tumher  and 
ice.  About  7  ni.  £.  a(  Harrodtburg  ii  Pleaunt  Hill,  or  Union 
VOUfe.  a  lummcr  roort  and  the  home,  iin«  early  in  the  iqlta 
century,  at  a  Shaker  communiry.  Hirrodiburg  was  founded  on 
the  iftth  of  June  1774  by  Jamn  Kamd  tiM6-i7M)  and  a 
lew  foUonefs,  and  ii  the  otdnt  permanent  ultlcment  in  the 
*llLe.  It  irai  Incorporated  in  1B75.  Harrod&burg  was  fonnerly 
the  wat  of  Bacon  Calkge  (tee  Lexincton,  Kentucky}. 

BUHOOATK  a  municipal  borough  and  watering-place  in 
the  Ripon  paHiamentary  diviHon  of  Lhe  Weit  Riding  of  York- 
itdrt.  England,  loj  m.  N.  fay  W.  from  London,  on  the  North- 
Eutrra  railway.  Pop.  (iSgi)  i6.}i6',  (1901)  18,413.  It  is 
iadtbled  lot  ill  tiK  and  importance  10  its  medicinal  springs, 
■id  B  the  principal  inlind  wile  ring  place  in  tbe  north  of  England. 
IL  CMHSIS  ol  two  iciltercd  townships.  Low  Harrogile  and  High 
Himgate.  which  have  gradually  been  connected  by  a  conlinuoui 
lup  at  bindumi  houMi  and  vitlu.     A  mammon  called  the 


inlroi 


1I  Lhe  I 


11  Ihesi 

TW  primpil  chalybeite  springs  are  the  Tcwiti  well,  called  by 
Dr  Bii^t,  who  wrote  the  first  account  of  it.  the  "  English  Spa." 
Acmered  by  Captain  William  Slingiby  ol  Billon  Hill  near  lhe 
dsie  of  tbe  l«h  century;  lhe  Royal  Chilybeilc  Spa,  more 
MBonly  known  u  John's  Well,  discovered  in  1631  by  Dr 
c  of  York;  Mu^ntt's  chalybeate  or  chloride  of  iron 
d  in  1814,  but  first  properly  analysed  by  Dr 
■praK  in  iStj;  and  the  Statbcck  springs  midway 
h  Harrocale  and  Knarcsborough.    The  principal 

■      :i:nlreof  Low 

'le  Mompellier 
vercd  in  iSii. 

'm^'te"  Nc^r 
wci  100  ft.  in 
landing  a  very 


Kanocale.  discovered  about  the  year  1 
ifnip.  the  principal  well  ol  which  was 
lilgiled  in  ibe  grounds  of  the  Crown  Hot> 

buhl  and  reiding-room;  and  the  Hirlo'xr 
ii  1  wooded  glen  about  i  mile  west  from  1 


■landing  on  elevated  ground  and  coi 
re  view.  A  saline  spring  situated  in  L< 
red  in  l]R].  Some  eighty  springs  in  1 
The  principal  bath  establishments 

id  the  Royal  Baths  (1847). 

il(iWj).agrind' 


n  the  CI 


a  (1S71 


C  Ibc  Royal  Bilh  hospital  The  coiporation  owns  the 
Suaj,  ud  aho  the  Spa  concert  roams  and  grounds.  Kirlow 
Mnr,  Croccat  Gardens,  Royal  Bath  gardens  and  other  Urge 


Soyd  Batlis,  Victotia  Batbi  and  SUibedl 
Baths.  The  mineral  springs  are  vested  in  the  corporation.  'Ibc 
high-lying  mooriand  oE  the  surroundiog  district  is  divenified 
by  picturesque  daJes^  and  Harrogate  is  not  Ear  from  many 
towns  and  sites  of  great  interest,  such  as  Ripon,  Rnaresboroufh 
and  Fountains  Abbey.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1884, 
and  the  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  S  aldermen  and  14 

HARROW,'  an  agricultural  Implement  used  for  (i)  levtHiog 
ridges  lelt  by  the  plough  and  preparing  a  iinoath  tuilace  lot 
the  reception  oi  (e«di;  (1)  coveting  lu  itedi  alter  sowing;  ($) 
■earing  up  and  gatbeting  weeds;  (4)  disiotegmting  and  levdling 
the  soil  of  meadows  and  paslurts;  (5)  lonning  a  tuiface  tilth 
by  pulveriiing  the  lop  soil  and  »  conserving  moiitut*. 

'The  harrow  rivals  tbe  plough  la  acliquily.  In  its  almidcU 
lonn  it  congisU  of  the  boughs  of  trees  inteibced  into  1  woodes 
frame,  and  this  form  survives  in  the  "hush-harrow."  Another 
old  type,  found  in  the  middle  ages  and  slill  in  use,  coniills  o(  ■ 

is  now  generally  superseded  by  the  "  lig-iag  "  haitow  palenlcd 
by  Armstrong  in  iS^g,  built  ol  iron  ban  in  which  the  tines  are  to 
irranged  that  each  follows  its  own  track  and  has  a  tepiraie  line 
of  actloii.    This  hanow  it  usually  made  in  Iwo  or  Ihitc  MCtiooi 


time  giving  a  fleiibilily  on  uneven 
ground.  Additional  fleiibility  may  be  imparted  to  the  imple- 
ment by  jointing  the  stays  ol  the  Irame  which  are  in  the  line  ol 
draught.  The  liability  thai  tbe  tines  may  snip  ofl  is  the  chief 
weakness  of  this  type,  and  improvements  have  consiiled  chiefly 
in  illccations  in  their  shape  and  lhe  method  of  Biing  them  to  ibe 

'  The  other  type  of  hirrow  most  used  is  the  chain  harrow,  con- 
^sling  of  a  number  of  squir».link  chiins  connected  by  cross  linki 
nnd  ittachcd  to  a  driught-bar.  lhe  whole  being  kept  eipanded 
by  sirelcheis  ind  trailing  weights.  Il  is  used  for  levelling  ind 
spreading  manure  over  gnss-land.  from  which  il  at  the  same 
lime  tears  up  moss  and  coane  herbage,  Meniion  may  ilto  be 
made  of  lhe  drag.harrov,  a  heavy  implemeni  with  long  linn, 
approiimiling  closely  to  the  cultivator,  md  of  the  Norwegian 
harrow  with  its  revolving  rows  of  spikes. 

noiice7"in"the°adJ'u«  ■  ■    ■"  ^       .    .     '     T 


I  their  ends  >i 


of  rhe  frame,  ind  provided 
□r  the  purpoie  of  id  justing 


'  In  Mid.  Eng.  lUrw;lheO.  Eng  appein  tohavrbcnharfr;  1 
ird  it  cognile  wiih  rhe  Dutch  liark,  >wed.  karkt.  Ger.  Ilarit. »: 
d  withlianiili  kan.  ind  Swed.  JUr/,  harrow,  but  the  ultina 
«in  ii  unknown;  the  Fi,  lUrir  is  1  dlflercnt  word.  d.  HSAast. 
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HARROWBY— HARROWING  OF  HELL 

1  miLe  with  iIk  fihiikI.  (nd  tkuonvm  I  ncoba <^ {MrtUncot  lor  UtoMi  in  Ij8« ud  amkt-KoMujr 
^^;^n'h^?^n';E.lZiIi«  fcj^  •"  '<*«*«"  ^"^  <»  '»<»■  '"  '"'  ^  ™  woioltd  fynula 
llowi  ttir  mill  to  yicM  upon  HriUnt  an  I  ^  ''"  (o'ca  uid  vicc-pKsideM  of  the  boird  of  inik,  but  ht 
uKH  of  tbc  opcntion  odd*  to  iu  cfftctivt-  |  iaj(iied  the  podliam  *nd  aba  IhM  of  Ireuunr  o(  ihe  mtjt 
_^  ^  when   he   HKcceded  tr 

^  ,1  tit  fuher-a   Uni 


fneod  Williaa    Pilli  in 
Iht  laiiet  yor   he  mi 


Fic. }.— Adjuit 


iutxHiwht     . 
HippDTled  by  the  tm 


Btm,  Ehe  banov  ii  ofun  made  v 

"Fig.jmuu™™a"'p 
df  pcnccni  imnca  an  a 
coiuiit  ollUl  ttfelBprinK«oJirrDl1fann,w1Uchiridd  torijpdot 

walkinc  barrow  before  detcribnl.    Thtleveni 
raue  tlte  teclh  more  or  lea.  and  lhv<  Em  Ibi 
'h  reffulale  the  depth  of  ac'^ 
Anollier  vaiialioii  ol  lb< 

I  diiki.   The  kupplcmentaL  Iti 


auo  reffuuie  tne  oepta  oi  action. 

Anolher  vaiialioii  ol  Ibe  barrow  with  put  pulvciiiiiw  and 
looteninc  capabilitiei  coniiiu  o(  ■  main  Inmr,  havin(  a  pole  and 
vhipple-treei  attached;  to  Ihii  frame  are  pivoted  (wo  lupplemental 


^ 


the  adjuitiiu  levcr3  to  any  angle  with  relation  to  the  line  of  draught. 
and  ibe  dislu  then  act  like  that  of  the  di>k  plough  (lee  PuivoH). 

with  a  vieldina  arliOB.  being  ihrown  out  o(  opemion  whtn  d«ired 
by  the  levtn  ibown  in  connnian  with  the  operiling  bir.     Pan)  on 

tbelrwiH*.    TKeCulawaydiik  harrow  dificn  from  the  ordinary  diik 

powrT  The cu^ed'kni'r^ooih  liar>S»  cmHH'o^rTf^'rnelo  whldE 
1  row  of  curved  bladn  i>  snachcd.  Oiher  Idithi  of  ilie  Implement 
■R  iltuilraied  and  diiciiurd  In  Fanr  Malhicry  aid  farm  McUri 
by  ].  6.  Davldun  and  L.  W.  Chaae  (New  York,  190S). 

HAHROWBY,  DUDLEY  RYDER,  ist  Eiiti.  or  Ul6i-iiAl). 


I  ol  Nalhini 


I  Ryder, 
>n  the  I 


1803).  wai  be 
irandfalher  Sir  Dud 

Robert  Walpole  in  my.  \n  1737  he  w 
genera]  and  three  years  later  he  was  kn 
made  lord  chiel  justice  ot  the  king'tbend 
(he  patent  creating  hi  ■  ■ 

kini,  bill  not  passed,  ■ 
only  too  Nathaniel,  who  w»  mem 
iir  Imnty  yeatt,  was  created  Ba: 
*^  U  St  John'i  College,  Camt 


y  Rydet  (1691- 


'    ithi 


sSthofMayi756.  His 
"  .ment  for  Tiverton 
by  in  177^.  Edu- 
ley  Ryder  became 


the  emperori  cl  Atoltia 
and  Rioiia  aod  the 
king  of  Prttuia,  and 
for  the  hiDg  period  betmen  iSti  and  1817  he  waa  lord 
preiideat  of  the  coutHil,  After  CUtming^  death  in  1S17  be 
refilled  to  xive  George  IV.  at  prime  miniiler  and  he 
never  held  oDice  again,  alilwu^  he  cnnlinued  lo  take  part 
in  politic),  bdng  especially  prominenl  during  the  deadlock 
which  preceded  the  paatng  of  the  Refomt  Bill  in  rAji. 
Hatrowby'i  long  association  with  the  Toriea  did  not  ptrvent 
him  front  auisling  to  remove  the  disabiUtiea  of  Roman  CatboGcs 

for  electoral  reform;  he  was  also  in  favoiu  ol  the  emandpalioa 
of  the  alaves.  The  earl  tiled  at  hii  Staiforilahire  reiidencet 
Sandon  Hall,  on  the  16th  ol  December  1&47,  being,  at  Chailei 
Grevitle  says,  "  the  last  of  his  gcnentiofi  arHl  of  the  colleague* 
of  Mr  Pitt,  the  sole  lurvivoi  ol  tbo«  ititring  limes  and  mi^iy 

Harrowby'scMesI  son,  Dudley  Ryder,ind  eari  (1  r^S-iSSi),  wa* 
born  in  London  on  the  iQlh  of  May  1798,  lus  mother  bdng  Susan 
(d.  ifiiS),  daughter  of  Granville  Lcveson.-Gower,  martjuen  of 
StaSocd,  a  lady  of  eicepiional  attainments.  As  Viscount  Sandon 
he  became  member  of  pariiament  tor  Tiverton  in  iSiq.  fn  iS)7 
he  was  appnnted  a  lotd  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  iSjo  secretary 
~      '     '    "     board.     From  iBji  10  1I47  Sandon  represented 


:  oE  Commi 
1  18SS,  eight  yi 


1  Itlei  he  had  became  earl 


Lancaster  by  Lord  Pain 
feiredlo  the  office  olio  ti 
in  1857.    He  was  chiim 


gf  the  May 


rt  and  promi 


ind  iB«6.  He  died  wi 
iras  luccreded  by  his  1 
vhOK  »n,  John  Her 


■IS  of  the  established 
in  the  ■othofNavembetiSJi.  Mis 
Idest  son,  Dudley  Francis  Stuart  Rydei  (iSji- 
nlofthe  council  from  1874101878, president  ol 
from  iBjSloia" 


rother, 


( i6Lh  of  Mate! 


nerved  in  the  language,  though  it  waa  in 
ded  for  recitation  rather  than  performance. 
he  kind  of  poem  known  as  a  iOal.  and  the 


on  Of  jesu  and  of  Satan  "—seem  to  Indicate  that  the  jMece  was 
delivered  by  a  tingle  performer.  The  subject — the  descent  ol 
ChriiiintoHades  to  succour  the  wtilt  of  the  just,  as  related  in 
the  apocryphal  gospel  of  Nicoderaui— is  introduced  in  a  kind  of 
prologue;  then  fdlom  the  dispute  between  "Dominin"  and 
"  Satan  "  at  the  gate  of  Hdl;  the  gatekeeper  nuis  away,  tnd 
the  just  are  set  free,  while  Adam,  Eve,  Habrahan.  Dand. 
Johannes  and  Moyses  do  homage  lo  the  detiveier.    The  poea 
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odi  wilb  ■  ibort  payer:  "  God,  (or  hii  moder  loue  Let  ous  A  omsidtrablc  citcnaton  o[  Himw  u  4D  onlcr  Ku'dcnlUI 

DCTCT.tludcr  come."     MelricaJly.  the  poem  a  charmcterUed  by  luburb  of  London  bos  taken  place  nonh  of  the  hiU^  Hbcre  b  tbv 

frequeDt  alliteralion  impoied  upon  Lbe  ih/med  octoaylUtHC  urban  diatfict  of  WeaidsEone  (pop-  5901],  »nd  there  are  'twft 

coiqilet: —  inportanl  priming  and  pholographie  worlu. 

Weloimc,  lauHd.  Kod  of  londe  HARRY  THH  MIHSTRBU  or  Bum  Hauv  (fl.  I4;d-iwi), 

Coda  tone  vkI  (oda  iniicte  (ii.  149-150).  aulhor  of  lbe  Scoli  hislarical  poem  Tkt  Aclii  and  Dcidii  s/  lit 

TV  pi««  »  obvhmdy  connected  with  the  Enter  cycle  of  Utor-  "f^'f^^  *'"l^  C=m^™«  ScWr  WaiamWM^.  KnkU 

pel  dnm*.  «d.lh.  i-bjeci  i.  ireat«!  in  the  York  ^d  Towniey  »/Hto.H|e  floumhed  m  he  latlerh^lof  the  .jib  «niury.    The 

rjj^^  detiili  of  his  per»onil  history  ate  of  the  scantist.     He  appean 

MSS.  uc' Brit  Ii4ua.   H"1   MS.  i»«- Edinhutih  Auchlnlwk  to  have  been  a  bl{iid  Uthian  man,  in  bumble  circumstMcea,  who 

MS..  W  41  :'Odo^.  Bodleian.  Dirty  8ft.  'll  wm  pnvitely  prininl  '"''  "!""«  reputation  aa  ■  alory-leller,  and  who  nopved,  on  five 

by  1.  P.  Callietand  by  J.  O.  Haltiwell.  but  ii  avaihWe  in  Anpcndin  occasions,  in  1490  and  iwi,  giftifrom  Jamea  IV.    Tbeenlriesol 

111.  of  A.  W.  Pdlard'i  £i>i(>i*  Miratit  Flay$  .  .  .  (ith  rdT.  1904)  these,  in  the  ^ccMiKtt  o/UtfZsrd  0>(*  Trainrer,  occur  amoni 

"■  ^^^-^i^^  "•'^"•'t^if'.^^;"'"'-,''}^  'f"''!"'  'P^i'  others  to  harper*  andaingen.     He  ia  alluded  to  by  Dunbai  («...) 

J!?_fL^''!ji*J,;£-^5^,7{?^™J,'';'«'"-    Seeal-EK.  i„,he(r,gment«y WpJ-rf../(fai>«*ui'arto/«-i'toy,wtMa 

'                     ^  a "  dioich,"  oi  dwul,  peiwnatea 

V-TRB-HILL,  on  urban  disttict  in  the  Harrow  i.  ,i„  „^[,  wiy^  Kamr 

y  division  ol  Middlesei,  England,  i>  m.  W.N.W.  That  Ung  has  bene  in  ih^biy 

iihedralpLoadgn,  served  by  the  London  and  North  Farieia  lefindi" 
west«n,Metropoliian  and  District  railways.  Pop.  (1901},  10,] 
It  laka  its  name  from  its  position  on  an  isolated  hill  rising 
a  height  of  J4S  ft.     On  the  summit,  and  forming  aconspicu 
kndma  A,  is  the  chunb  of  St  Maiy,  Slid  to  have  been  founded 

Lanfruic,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  n;ign  ol  WilUam     .  „„,^„„  „^  „„  ,  .,„„  „,  composition  m  wni 

"^  !;'"!rj" 'i  appears  at  the  base  of  the  tower.     The  rt  ^_^  ^            j                 J^   j^            , 

munder  of  the  church  is  of  v.nous  later  dates,  and  there  ar,  ^^„^^„^  ^„  ^^^  p,„ij  ^^  *„  ^J^ 

several  ancient  monumenis  ana  Drassei.  Henry  used  to  recite  his  talcs  before  nobles,  and  Ibu*  received 

^£t,"  ^iS?  Jil^'i  rS"  SS  T,SI.'.°n'S',ta '"«'  ■■'  ■■"""' " '"  "•■"' "  '"■  '•■  ■'■  "■'■ 

ST?  "  r'l  ".i^'iS  r ?  ""'*"""  t"vT'  ■"»■ » ■■.«!!  oiS.  n. ^ut ..,(1..,. i... ..d  n. n«.,i,j 


ro-thirdi  of  his  propeity  on  the  schiwl, 
having  the  remainder  for  the  maintenance  i^  the  highway 


bctxen  Londor 


>f  the  respective  endowments  have  changed  so  far  that    ^",f^™  .^.^  ^,  p^.j,^  ^^  contemporary  III 


of  the  Willacc  I 


-  .          .              .            /     .L  .     J     '  .■  "  '  author.    The  poem  owed  its  subsequent  widespread  reputation 

. :i  parishes,  who  were  to  pay  for  then  education.  [isaDDeBl  to  this  wnlimenl  richer  than  Id  il/lilerarv  nualilv 

_      .          ...             r  IT                     *  J  .     .L           .    e  \  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  elements  in  the  poem  which  show 

^  the  pan^ioners  of  H.m-w  appealed  In  the  court  of  chan-  ^^_^^  .^  .^  ^^^  ^^^.^j^  ,^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^  ^^  ^^^.  ^_^_,  ^^^ 

D^t  Of  ulmiasion  (0  foreigners.    The  government  of  thi;  school  Chaucerian  »:hool(  have  inclined  some  to  the  view  thai  the  teal, 

Sr^w^erT.'^llnYi.Ta^l^'i'fh^ifntX'^b^"-''  "'"  -  -  ^-  ■'■  ^  "  «'"«'  ™"'"'  "'  "«  "'--'■'  "-"  «- 


n.  ll-    =  u"  1    .  ,     .    .^«  «ory.  It  has  been  argued,  though  by  no  means  conclusively,  that 

^neng  tnemse.™;  on.  ,noe.  tne  Public  Schools  Act  of  .868  ,|„J:^i,„..„»,johnRamsay.thcscrib.of theEdinburghMS. 

Z  STtelS    b!^.^';?!^  nIemb^r^''X'^"rie"i^"re-  ""■  "'  ""  """P""™  Edinburgh  MS.  of  (he  Bru,  by  John 

Kieclively  by  'the  lord  chancellor,  the  univcnilies  of  Oiford,  ^"*"'"  (!■»■'■ 

Cambridge  and  London,  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  assistant  The  poem  appears.onthcBulharityafLaing,tahave  been  printed 

Bluiers  oC  the  school.     There  are  several  scholarships  in  con-  ".."^f  P™"  o'  Chepman  &  Myllar  about  IJoB.  but  the  Insmenis 

anion  with  the  school  to  Oaford  and  Cambridge  Universities.  *^^^                                 ISTfmvik  for  HeoTchari^.'^'rs" 

Barrow   was  originally  an   exclusively  closucal   school,   but  (Brit.                                    printed  by  Charter's  in  IS94  and  l&l. 

DUthemalicI  became  a  compulsory  study  in   18J7;  modern  and  b;                                   and  i6ao.    At  least  sbi  other  editions 

languages,  made  compulsory  in  the  upper  forms  in  1851,  were  ■mxa'                                  lamltoo^cll£rt"SiyBTl5dCTn's!«i 

tnended  to  Ihe  whole  school  in  1855;  while  English  history  and  JJ^i^,                                    critical  edition  was  prepared  by  Dr 

Elcnture  began  to  be  especially  studied  about  1S69.     The  juaia                                 lio.     In  iBS^ihrScottishTeitSociety 

aamber  of  boyi  b  about  600.    The  principal  buildings  are  compli                                  le  ten.  with  piolcEomena  and  notes  by 

Bodera,  including  the  chipel  (iSsj),  the  library  (i86j),  named  J»"«»  H'^'-..,.     ,„  ,,„,„„„..  ,„h  «»,-,  «,i„n>«  f.  ,  1  1  T  T 

a(t,rlheemi«nthe.dm.s,erDrCh.rlesJohnVaughan,andlhe  B^i',"  ^if''^Ji^JlZXV"X-li^(f^^^^^ 

"Speech  Day  "  each  siimmct  term.     The  fourlh  form  room,  tc"i;'il»  w!'A.'cr>'igie^i"niclc  inT**  ScoHri*  fimew  (July  looj), 

tamer,  dato  from  1611,  and  on  its  panels  are  cut  the  names  of  ■  comparative  estimate  of  the  flr-i  mrf  WMue,  in  favour  of  the 

naay  eminent  ofiiiBiii,  such  as  Byron,  Robcil   Peel,   R,   B.  ''""• 

Sheridan  and   Temple    (Lord    Palmerslon).     Several    of    Ihe  RARSDORPFER,    OEOP.O    PHILIPP    (i6o;-t6fS).    Geroun 

buiUiBgnrereerettedoulof  the  Lyon  Tercentenary  Fund,  sub-  poet,  was  born  al  Nuremberg  on  the  isl  of  November  i6oj.     He 

•cnTjed  alter  ihe  letcentenarv  celebration  in  1S71.  studied  law  at  AUdorfandSlraasburg,andsub5ei}UenIlylrivell*d 
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through  Holland,  England,  France  and  Italy.    His  knowledge 

of  languages  gained  for  him  the  appellation  "  the  learned," 

though  he  was  as  little  a  learned  man  as  he  was  a  poet.    As  a 

member  of  the  Frucktbringende  GcseUschaJt  he  was  called  der 

Spidende  (the  player).    Jointly  with  Johann  Klaj  {q.t.)  he 

founded  in  1644  at  Nuremberg  the  order  of  the  Pegnitzschafer, 

a  literary  society,  and  among  the  members  thereof  he  was  known 

by  the  name  of  Strephon.    He  died  at  Nuremberg  on  the  32nd  of 

September  1658.    His  writings  in  German  and  Latin  fill  fifty 

volumes,  and  a  selection  of  his  poems,  interesting  mostly  for 

their  form,  is  to  be  found  in  MUller's  Bibliothek  deulscher  Dickitr 

des  ijten  Jakrhunderts,  voL  ix.  (Leipzig,  1826). 

His  life  was  written  by  Widmann  (Altdorf,  1707).  See  also 
Tittmann,  Die  Nurnberger  DkhUrschuU  (Cdttinecn.  1847):  Hodcr> 
mann,  Eine  vornekme  Gtsellsckafl,  nock  Harsdorffers  Cesprack- 
s^iden"  (Paderborn.  1890);  T.  Bischoff.  "  Gcorg  Philipp  Hare- 
oOrffer "  in  the  Festschrift  tur  ^sojdhrigen  JuMfeier  des  Peg- 
nesiscken  Blumenordens  (Nuremberg,  i^):  and  Krapp,  Die 
dstkeliscken  Tendenien  Harsdorffers  (Berlin,  1904). 

HARSHA,  or  Harshavardhana  (fl.  a.d.  606-648),  an  Indian 
king  who  ruled  northern  India  as  paramount  monarch  for  over 
forty  years.  The  events  of  his  reign  are  related  by  Hsiian  Tsang, 
the  Chinese  pilgrim,  and  by  Bana,  a  Brahman  author.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  raja  of  Thanesar,  who  gained  prominence  by  success- 
ful wars  against  the  Huns,  and  came  to  the  throne  in  a.d.  606, 
though  he  was  only  crowned  in  612.  He  devoted  himself  to  a 
scheme  of  conquering  the  whole  of  India,  and  carried  on  wars  for 
thirty  years  with  success,  until  (a.d.  620)  he  came  in  contact 
with  Pulakcsin  II.,  the  greatest  of  the  Chalukya  dynasty,  who 
made  himself  lord  of  the  south,  as  Harsha  was  lord  of  the  north. 
The  Nerbudda  river  formed  the  boundary  between  the  two 
empires.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  Harsha 's  sway  over  the 
whole  basin  of  the  Ganges  from  the  Himalayas  to  the  Nerbudda 
was  undisputed.  After  thirty-seven  years  of  war  he  set  himself 
to  emulate  Asoka  and  became  a  patron  of  art  and  literature. 
He  was  the  last  native  monarch  who  held  paramount  power  in 
the  north  prior  to  the  Mahommedan  conquest;  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  era  of  petty  states. 

Sec  Bana,  Sri-karsha-charita,  trans.  Cowell  and  Thomas  (1897): 
Ettinghausen,  Uarska  Vardkana  (Louvain,  1906). 

HARSNETT.  SAMUEL  (1561-1631),  English  divine,  arch- 
bishop  of  York,  was  born  at  Colchester  in  June  1561,  and  was 
educated  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  success- 
ively scholar,  fellow  and  master  (1605-1616).  He  was  also  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university  in  1606  and  1614.  His  ecclesiastical 
career  began  somewhat  unpromistngly,  for  he  was  censured  by 
Archbishop  Whitgift  for  Romanist  tendencies  in  a  sermon  which 
he  preached  against  predestination  in  1584.  After  holding  the 
living  of  ChigwcU  (1597-1605)  he  became  chaplain  to  Bancroft 
(then  bishop  of  London),  and  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Essex 
(1603-1609),  rector  of  Stistcd  and  bishop  of  Chichester  (1609- 
1619)  and  archbishop  of  York  (1629).  He  died  on  the  25th  of 
May  1631.  Harsnett  was  no  favourite  with  the  Puritan  com- 
munity, and  Charles  I.  ordered  his  Considerations  for  Ike  better 
Settling  of  Ckurck  Government  (1629)  to  be  circulated  among  the 
bishops.  His  Declaration  of  Egregious  Popisk  Impostures  (1603) 
furnished  Shakespeare  with  the  names  of  the  spirits  mentioned 
by  Edgar  in  King  Lear, 

HART,  ALBERT  BUSHNELL  (1854-  ),  American  his- 
torian, was  bom  at  Clarksville,  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  ist  of  July  1854.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1880,  studied  at  Paris,  Berlin  and  Freiburg,  and  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Freiburg  in  1883.  He  was  instructor  in 
history  at  Harvard  in  1883-1887,  assistant  professor  in  1887- 
1897,  and  became  professor  in  1897.  Among  his  writings  are: 
Introduction  to  tke  Study  of  Federal  Gffoernment  (1890),  Forma- 
tion of  tke  Union  (1892,  in  the  Epochs  of  American  History 
series).  Practical  Essays  on  American  Government  (1893),  Studies 
in  American  Education  (1895),  Guide  to  tke  Study  of  American 
Hilary  (with  Edward  Channing,  1897),  Salmon  Portland  Ckase 
(1899,  in  the  American  Statesnuin  series).  Foundations  of 
Amaiettm  F«rdg»  Policy  (1901),  Actual  Government  (1903)1 
SitmM  md  AhUHm  (1906,  the  volume  in  the  American 
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Nation  series  dealing  with  the  period  1831-184X),  Ntltimid 
Ideals  Historically  Traced  (1907),  the  a6th  volume  «f  the 
American  Nation  series,  and  many  historical  pamphlets  and 
articles.  In  addition  he  edited  Americari  HiUory  tM  by  Ctm- 
temporaries  (4  vols.,  1898-1901),  and  Source  Readers  in  Awuriam 
History  (4  vols.,  1901-1903),  and  two  co-operative  hittorici  of  the 
United  States,  the  Epochs  of  American  History  series  (3  smaU 
text-books),  and,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  the  American  Nation 
series  (27  vols.,  1903-1907);  he  also  edited  the  American 
Citizen  series.  . 

HART.  CHARLES  (d.  2683),  English  actor,  grandson  of 
Shakespeare's  sister  Joan,  is  first  heard  of  as  playing  women's 
parts  at  the  Blackfriars'  theatre  as  an  apprentice  of  Richard 
Robinson.  In  the  Civil  War  he  was  a  lieutenant  of  hcnse  in 
Prince  Rupert's  regiment,  and  after  the  king's  defeat  he  played 
surreptitiously  at  the  Cockpit  and  at  Holland  House  and  other 
noblemen's  residences.  After  the  Restoration  he  »  known  to 
have  been  in  1660  the  original  Dorante  in  Tke  Mistaken  Beauty, 
adapted  from  Corneille's  Le  Menteur.  In  1663  he  went  to  the 
Theatre  Royal  in  Killigrew's  company,  with  which  he  remained 
until  1682,  taking  leading  parts  in  Dryden's,  Jonson's  and 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays.  He  is  highly  q>oken  of  by 
contemporaries  in  such  Shakespearian  parts  as  Othello  and 
Brutus.  He  is  often  mentioned  by  Pepys.  Betterton  praised 
him,  and  would  not  himself  play  the  part  of  Hotspur  until  after 
Hart's  retirement.  He  died  in  1683  and  was  buried  on  the  lolh 
of  August.  Hart  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  lover  of  Nell  Gwyn, 
and  to  have  trained  her  for  the  stage. 

HART,  ERNEST  ABRAHAM  (1835-1898),  English  medical 
journalist,  was  born  in  London  on  the  26th  of  June  1835,  the  son 
of  a  Jewish  dentist.  He  was  educated  at  the  City  of  London 
school,  and  became  a  student  at  St  George's  hospital.  In  1856 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  making 
a  specialty  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  He  was  appointed  ophthalmic 
surgeon  at  St  Mary's  hospital  at  the  age  of  38,  and  occupied 
various  other  posts,  introducing  into  ophthalmic  practice  some 
modifications  since  widely  adopted.  His  name,  too,  is  associated 
with  a  method  of  treating  popliteal  aneurism,  which  he  was  the 
first  to  use  in  Great  Britain.  His  real  life-work,  however,  was 
as  a  medical  journalist,  beginning  with  the  Lancet  in  1857. 
He  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Britisk  MedicalJoumal  in  2866. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  exposures  which  led  to  the  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  London  workhouse  infirmaries,  and  to  the  reform 
of  the  treatment  of  sick  poor  throughout  England,  and  the 
Infant  Life  Protection  Act  of  1872,  aimed  at  the  evils  of  baby- 
farming,  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts.  The  record  of  his  public 
work  covers  nearly  the  whole  field  of  sanitary  legislation  during 
the  last  thrity  years  of  his  life.  He  had  a  hand  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Public  Health  and  of  the  Medical  Acts;  in  the 
measures  relating  to  notification  of  infectious  disease,  to  vaccina- 
tion, to  the  registration  of  plumbers;  in  the  improvement  of 
factory  legislation;  in  the  remedy  of  legitimate  grievances  of 
Army  and  Navy  medical  officers;  in  the  removal  of  abuses  and 
deficiencies  in  crowded  barrack  schools;  in  denoundng  the 
sanitary  shortcomings  of  the  Indian  government,  particulariy  in 
regard  to  the  prevention  of  cholera.  His  work  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  is  shown  by  the  increase  from 
2000  to  19,000  in  the  number  of  members,  and  the  growth  of  the 
Britisk  Medical  Journal  from  20  to  64  pages,  during  his  editor- 
ship. From  1872  to  1897  he  was  chairman  of  the  Association's 
Parliamentary  Bill  Committee.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  January 
1898.  For  his  second  wife  he  married  Alice  Marion  Rowland, 
who  had  herself  studied  medicine  in  London  and  Paris,  and  was 
no  less  interested  than  her  husband  in  philanthropic  reform. 
She  was  most  active  in  her  encouragement  of  Irish  cottage 
industries,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  Donegal  Industrial 
Fund. 

HART.  SIR  ROBERT.  Bart.  (1835-  ),  An^Chinese 
statesman,  was  born  at  Milltown,  Co.  Armagh,  on  the  20th  of 
February  1835.  He  was  educated  at  Taunton,  Dublin  and 
Belfast,  and  graduated  at  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  in  1853. 
In  the  following  year  he  received  an  appointemnt  as  student 
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inlefpccler  in  the  China  consular  service,  and  after  serving  for 
a  short  time  at  the  Ningpo  vice-consubte,  he  was  transferred  to 
Canton,  where  after  acting  as  secretary  to  the  allied  commis- 
sioners gDvcming  the  dty,  he  was  appointed  the  local  inspector 
ol  customs.  There  he  first  gained  an  insight  into  custom-house 
w(uk.  One  effect  of  the  Taiping  rebellion  was  to  dose  the  native 
custom-house  at  Shanghai;  and  as  the  corrupt  alternatives 
proposed  by  the  Chinese  were  worse  than  useless,  it  was  arranged 
by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  the  British  consul,  with  his  French 
and  American  colleagues,  that  they  should  undertake  to  collect 
the  duties  on  goods  owned  by  foreigners  entering  and  leaving 
the  port.  Sir  T.  Wade  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  collector 
in  tbie  first  insunce,  and  aftcra  short  tenureof  office  was  succeeded 
by  Mr  U.  N.  Lay,  who  hdd  the  post  until  1863,  when  he  resigned 
owing  10  a  disagreement  with  the  Chinese  government  in  <»n< 
nexBoa  with  the  Lay-Osbom  fleet.  During  his  tenancy  of  office 
the  system  adopted  at  Shanghai  was  applied  to  the  other  treaty 
ports,  so  that  when  on  Mr  Lay's  resignation  Mr  Hart  was 
9ppointtd  inspector-general  of  foreign  customs,  he  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  an  organisation  which  collected  a  revenue  of  up- 
wards of  ei^t  miUiom  tads  per  annum  at  fourteen  treaty  ports. 
From  the  date  when  Mr  Hart  took  up  his  duties  at  Pdcing,  in 
1863,  he  unceasingly  devoted  the  whole  of  his  energies  to  the 
work  of  the  department,  with  the  result  that  the  revenue  grew 
from  apwards  of  eight  million  taels  to  nearly  twenty-seven 
million,  collected  at  the  thirty-two  treaty  ports,  and  the  customs 
staff,  whidi  in  1864  numbered  aco,  reached  in  xgox  a  total  of 
5704.  From  the  first  Mr  Hart  gained  the  entire  confidence  of 
the  members  of  the  Chinese  government,  who  were  wise  enough 
to  ncogpix  his  byal  and  able  assistance.  Of  all  thdr  numerous 
aooroes  of  revenue,  the  money  furnished  by  Mr  Hart  was  the  only 
certain  asset  which  could  be  offered  as  security  for  Chinese  loans. 
For  many  years,  moreover,  it  was  customary  for  the  British 
minister,  as  well  as  the  ministers  of  other  powers,  to  consult  him 
in  every  difliailty;  and  such  complete  confidence  bad  Lord 
Granville  in  his  ability  and  loyalty,  that  on  the  retirement  of 
Sir  T.  Wade  he  appointed  him  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Peking 
(18S5).  Sir  Robert  Hart,  howevcr~-who  was  made  a  K.C.M.G. 
in  1882 — recognized  the  anomalous  position  in  which  he  would 
have  been  placed  had  he  accepted  the  proposal,  and  declined  the 
proffered  honour.  On  all  disputed  points,  whether  commercial, 
irligioos  or  political,  his  advice  was  invariably  sought  by  the 
foreign  ministers  and  the  Chinese  alike.  Thrice  only  did  he  visit 
EUirope  between  r863  and  1902,  the  result  of  this  long  comparative 
isolatioo,  and  of  his  constant  intercourse  with  the  Peking 
officials,  being  that  he  learnt  to  look  at  events  through  Chinese 
gxctacles;  and  his  work,  These  from  the  Land  of  Sinim,  shows 
how  far  this  affected  his  outkx>k.  The  faith  which  he  put  in  the 
Chinese  made  him  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  warnings  which  he  re- 
rtived  of  the  threatening  Boxer  movement  in  190a  To  the  last 
ht  believed  that  the  attacking  force  would  at  least  have  spared 
bts  hottse,  which  contained  official  records  of  priceless  value, 
but  be  was  doomed  to  see  his  faith  falsified.  The  building  was 
burnt  to  the  ground  with  all  that  it  contained,  including  his 
pri%-atc  diary  for  forty  years.  When  the  stress  came,  and  he 
retreated  to  the  British  legation,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
de'rnce,  and  spared  ndther  risk  nor  toil  in  his  exertions.  In 
additioo  to  the  administration  of  the  foreign  customs  service, 
xhe  csubKshment  of  a  postal  service  in  the  provinces  devolved 
■pon  him,  and  after  the  signing  of  the  protocol  of  1901  he  was 
called  opoB  to  otganiae  a  native  customs  service  at  the  treaty 
pons. 

The  appointment  of  Sir  Robert  Hart  as  inspector-general 
of  the  imperial  maritime  customs  secured  the  interests  of 
Ejropcaa  investors  in  Chinese  securities,  and  helped  to  place 
Chinese  finance  generally  on  a  solid  footing.  When,  therefore, 
in  May  1906  the  Chinese  government  appointed  a  Chinese 
sdnunistrator  and  assistant  administrator  of  the  entire  customs 
of  China,  who  would  control  Sir  Robert  Hart  and  his  staff,  great 
anxiety  was  aroused.  Tbe  Chinese  government  had  bound 
ftiHf  in  t8g6  and  1898  that  the  imperial  maritime  customs 
Krviccs  sfaottld  remain  as  then  constituted  during  the  currency 
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of  the  k)an.  The  British  government  obtained  no  satisfactory 
answer  to  its  remonstrances,  and  Sir  Robert  Hart,  finding 
himself  placed  in  a  subordinate  position  after  his  long  service, 
retired  in  July  1907.  He  rccdved  formal  leave  of  absence  in 
January  2908,  when  he  received  the  title  of  president  of  the 
board  of  customs.  Both  the  Chinese  and  the  British  govern- 
ments from  time  to  time  conferred  honours  upon  Sir  Robert 
Hart.  By  giving  him  a  Red  Button,  or  button  of  the  highest 
rank,  a  Peacock's  Feather,  the  order  of  the  Double  Dragon,  a 
patent  of  nobility  to  his  ancestors  for  three  generations,  and  the 
title  of  Junior  Guardian  of  the  hdr  apparent,  the  Chinese  showed 
their  appreciation  of  his  manifold  and  great  services;  while 
under  the  seal  of  the  British  government  there  were  bestowed 
upon  him  theorderBofC.M.G.  (1880),  K.C.M.G.  (i882),G.C.M.G. 
(1889),  and  a  baronetcy  (1893).  He  has  also  been  the  redpient 
of  many  foreign  orders.  Sir  Robert  Hart  married  in  x886 
Hester,  the  daughter  of  Alexander  Bredon,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of 
Portadown. 
See  his  life  by  Julia  Bredon  {Sir  Robert  Hart,  1909). 

HART,  WILUAM  (1823-1894),  American  landscape  and 
cattle  painter,  was  born  in  Paisley,  Scotland,  on  the  31st  of 
March  1823,  and  was  taken  to  America  in  early  youth.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  carriage  painter  at  Albany,  New  York,  and  his 
first  efforts  in  art  were  in  making  landscape  decorations  for  the 
panels  of  coaches.  Subsequently  he  returned  to  Scotland, 
where  he  studied  for  three  years.  He  opened  a  studio  in  New 
York  in  1853,  and  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  in  1857  and  an  academician  in  the  following 
year.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  American  Water  Colour 
Sodety,  and  was  its  president  from  1870  to  1873.  As  one  of  the 
group  of  the  Hudson  River  School  he  enjoyed  considerable 
popularity,  his  pictures  being  in  many  well-known  American 
collections.  He  died  at  Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  on  the  X7th 
of  June  1894. 

His  brother,  James  McDoucal  Haxt  (X828-X901),  bom  in 
Kilmarnock,  Scotland,  was  also  a  landscape  and  cattle  painter. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Schirmer  in  Diisscldorf,  and  became  an 
associate  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  1857  and  a  full 
member  in  1859.  He  was  survived  by  two  daughters,  both 
figure  painters,  Letitia  B.  Hart  (b.  2867)  and  Mary  Theresa 
Hart  (b.1872). 

HARTE,  FRANCIS  BRET  (1839-X902),  American  author,  was 
born  at  Albany,  New  York,  on  the  25th  of  August  1839.  His 
father,  a  professor  of  Greek  at  the  Albany  College,  died  during 
his  boyhood.  After  a  common-school  education  he  went  with 
his  mother  to  California  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  afterwards 
working  in  that  state  as  a  teacher,  miner,  printer,  express- 
messenger,  secretary  of  the  San  Francisco  mint,  and  editor.  His 
first  literary  venture  was  a  series  of  Condensed  Novds  (travesties 
of  well-known  works  of  fiction,  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
Thackeray),  published  weekly  in  The  Calif ornioHf  of  which  he 
was  editor,  and  reissued  in  book  form  in  1867.  The  Overland 
Monthly^  the  earliest  considerable  literary  magazine  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  was  established  in  x868,  with  Harte  as  editor. 
His  sketches  and  poems,  which  appeared  in  its  pages  during  the 
next  few  years,  attracted  wide  attention  in  the  eastern  states 
and  in  Europe. 

Bret  Harte  was  an  early  master  of  the  short  story,  and  his 
Califomian  tales  were  regarded  as  introducing  a  new  genre  into 
fiction.  "  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp  "  (1868),  "  The  Outcasts 
of  Poker  Flat "  (1869),  the  Liter  sketch  "  How  Santa  Claus  came 
to  Simpson's  Bar,"  and  the  verses  entitled  "  Plain  Language 
from  Truthful  James,"  combined  humour,  pathos  and  power 
of  character  portrayal  in  a  manner  that  indicated  that  the  new 
land  of  mining-gulches,  gamblers,  unassimilated  Asiatics,  and 
picturesque  and  varied  Landscape  had  found  its  best  delineator;  so 
that  Harte  became,  in  his  pioneer  pictures,  a  sort  of  later  Fenlmore 
Cooper.  Forty-four  volumes  were  published  by  him  between 
1867  and  1898.  After  a  year  as  professor  in  the  university  of 
California.  Harte  lived  in  New  York,  1871-1878;  was  United 
States  consul  at  Crcfcid,  Germany.  1878-1880;  consul  at 
Glasgow,  1880-1885;  and  after  18S5  resided  in  London,  engaged 
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ibcclcy,  Engbnd,  oa  the  5th 


A  libnry  Rliiian  of  hii  Wriliais  (le  volt.)  vai 
iaciEunl  id  14  voli.  in  ii|>u.  Sa  i\io  H.  W.  J 
Urn)  in  IKf  Cfonlcmporiry  Men  ol  LtTttrm  •n^ 


tButd  in  19m,  ind 
jyniDn.  £r(l  i/vK 
iT-ELPembcnon. 


RASTBBBBST,  the  Boer  name  for  ■  large  Soulh  Alrici 
antelope  (also  known  as  caama)  choracterued  by  jta  red  coUtui 
Long  face  witb  naked  muzzle  and  sharply  ansulaled  lyral 


Cape  Hancbccst  IBuialii  aun). 

Bulvlit  cama  <a  AUctapliu!  cama  oF  natutaliits;  but  Ihc  name 
himlxesl  has  been  cilcndcd  lo  include  all  the  numerous 
members  ol  the  same  genu!,  come  ol  which  arc  la  be  found  in 
every  pari  of  Africa,  while  one  or  two  eittnd  into  Syria.  Some 
of  the  species  of  the  allied  genus  Dtmaiittai,  cuch  at  Hunter's 
anlclope  (D.  laailaij,  tie  also  often  culed  bancbccsls.     (Sec 

HARTFORD,  ■  diy  and  the  capital  of  Connccllcut,  U.S.A., 
the  CDuniy-seat  of  Hartford  county,  and  a  port  of  entry,  colci- 
minous  with  ibe  towmdiip  of  Haitfoid,  In  the  west  ceulral  pan 
ol  the  state,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river,  and  about 
JS  m.  from  Long  Island  Sound.  Pop.  (ifigo),  S]."3o;  [tV^). 
19,850,  of  whom  23,753  were  (oreign-born  {including  go;6  Irish, 
1700  Germans,  1160  Russians,  igj)  Italians,  1714  Swedes, 
iGj4  English  and  1309  English  Canailians);  (1910  census) 
98,915.  Of  the  total  population  in  iqoo.  43,872  were  of  foreign 
parentage  (both  parents  forcign-bam}.  and  of  these  18,410  were 
of  Irish  parentage.  Ilartlurd  is  served  by  two  divisions  of  the 
New  Vork,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railway,  by  the  Central 
New  England  railway,  by  the  several  electric  lines  of  the  Can- 

by  the  steamboats  of  the  Uartlont  &  New  York  Transporta- 
tiiHi  Co.,  all  ol  which  ore  controlled  by  the  N.Y.,  N.H.  &  H. 
The  riwr,  which  is  navigable  lo  this  point,  is  usually  dosed  from 
Ihc  middle  of  December  lo  the  middle  of  March. 
The  dly  covers  an  area  of  ly'J  sq.  m.;  K  is  well  laid  out  and 

commission  aulhoriicd  in  1907.  It  is  inlcisecled  by  the  sluggish 
Park  river,  which  is  spanned  by  ten  bridges.  A  slone  arch 
bridge,  witb  nine  arches,  built  of  granite  al  a  cost  of  (1,700,000 
and  dedicated  in  1908,  spans  the  Connecticut  (rcpladng  the  old 
Connecticut  river  bridge  built  in  iSiS  and  burned  in  1895),  and 
eonnecu  Hartford  with  the  village  of  East  Hartford  in  the  tomn- 
thlp  of  East  Harilord  (pop.  190a,  6406).  which  has  impoitani 
papcr-itianufjuturing  and  tobacco-growing  interests.  The  park 
■ystem  of  Haiiloid  is  the  largest  in  any  city  of  the  United  States 

fuUic  parks,  aggregating  more  than  ijjj  acres.     In  the  extreme 


S.  of  the  city  is  Goodwin  Park  (abont  MO  UKt);  In  the  S.E.  b 
Colt  Park  (106  acres),  the  ^t  ol  Mrs  Eliiabnh  Cblt,  the  wUow 
of  Siimuel  Colt,  inventor  ol  the  C<dl  tevolvtr;  in  the  S.W.  ii 
Pope  Pork  {about  90  acres):  in  the  W.bEliubctb  (looacns); 
in  the  E.,  along  the  Connecticut  river  front,  la  Rivenidc  (abcml 
So  acres) ;  and  in  the  eitreme  N.  ii  Keney  Park  (6S0  ures).  the 
gill  of  Henry  Keney,  and,  neat  to  Ibe  Hetnpalilui  RoetvMioai 
near  Boston,  the  largest  park  in  the  New  Enfland  MUci.  Kcor 
the  centre  ol  the  city  ate  tbe  Capitol  GimiDdi  (17  leics;  luuH 
1S7]  the  campus  of  Trinity  College)  and  BusbnellParii  (41  ton), 
adjoining  Capitol  Park.  BusbncU  VxA,  nuned  in  boDOVi  of 
Horace  DuihneU,  contains  the  Coming  Memorial  Founiaia, 
erected  In  1899  and  dcsigaed  by  I.  Mastey  Rhind,  and  thiee 
brDniestatucs,one,  by  J.Q.A.  Ward,  of  General  Israel  Putnam; 
one,  by  Truman  H.  B»Ilett,o(  Dr  Homcc  Wells  (iSis-iS4B}.ihc 
discoverer  of  tnaeithcsia;  and  one,  by  E.  S.  Woods,  of  Colonel 
Thomas  Knowlton  (r749-i77fi),  a  patriot  loldiet  o(  tbe  War  ol 
Independence,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Htflem  Heights.  On  the 
Capitol  Grounds  is  the  state  capitol  (Ricbard  M.  Upjofao,  archi- 
tect), amagni&cenl  white  marble  building,  whicli  was  onnpleied  in 
1880  at  a  cost  of  $2,534,000.  Its  eilerior  i*  adorried  with  statues 
and  busts  of  Connecticut  statesmen  and  carvinp  of  scenes  ui 
the  history  of  Che  state.  Within  the  building  are  rcgimcntat 
flags  of  the  Civil  War,  a  bronze  statue  by  Olin  I.  Warner  o( 
Governor  William  A.  Buckingham,  a  bronie  sutne  by  Eail 
Gerhardt  of  Nathan  Kale,  •  bionie  tablet  (also  by  Kail  Cei- 
hardt)  in  memory  ol  John  Fitch  (i74j-i7«8),  the  invent«:  a 
portrait  ol  Washington,  purchased  by  tbe  state  in  iSoo  from  the 
artist,  Gilbert  Stuart^  and  a  serin  of  oil  purtiaiis  of  the  colonial 
and  state  governors.  The  elaborately  carved  chair  of  the 
lieutenant-governor  in  the  senate  chamber,  made  of  wood  from 
the  historic  Charter  Oak,  and  the  orfgiDal  chaita  of  iMi  (ot 
its  duplicate  of  the  same  date)  are  preserved  in  ■  apedal  vaidt 
in  the  Connecticut  slate  library.  A  new  slUe  Ubniy  and 
supreme  court  building  and  a  new  state  armoury  and  oneoal, 
both  of  granite,  have  been  (1910)  erected  upon  larula  recently 
added  10  the  Capilol  Grounds,  thus  forming  «  group  of  state 
buildings  with  the  Capitol  as  the  centre.  Near  the  Capitol,  at 
the  approach  of  the  memorial  bridge  across  the  Park  river,  b 
ihe  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  memorial  arch,  designed  by  Geivge 
Keller  and  erected  by  the  dty  in  iSSj  in  memory  of  tbe  Honlord 

Near  Ihe  centre  of  the  dly  is  the  old  town  square  (now  known 
as  Ihe  City  Hall  Square),  laid  oS  in  1637.  Here,  facing  Main 
Street,  stands  the  dty  hall,  a  beautiful  example  of  Colonial 
architecture,  which  was  designed  by  Charles  Bulfinch,  completed 
in  1706,  and  until  1S79  used  as  a  stale  capitol;  it  has  aubac- 
qtienlly  been  rcslored.  In  Main  Street  is  the  present  edifice 
of  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  known  as  the  Centre  Congregational 
Church,  which  was  organized  in  Cambridge,  Itlassacbusellx, 
in  [632,  and  removed  10  Hartford,  under  tbe  leadeishipof  Thomas 
Hooker  and  Samuel  Stone,  in  163^.  In  the  adjiuning  cemetery 
arc  the  grave*  of  Thomu  Hooker,  Governor  William  I.eete 
(1603-168]),  ant!  Governor  John  Haynes,  and  a  monument 
in  memory  of  100  early  residents  of  Hartford.  In  the  same 
thoioughlaie  is  the  Widswonh  Aiheoeum  [built  in  1842; 
enlarged  in  1891-1893  and  1907I  and  its  companion  buildingi. 


al(buil 


le  tbe  Elizabeth 


Morgan  art  gallery  (built  in  , 
J.  Pierpont  Moigan  in  memory  of  bis  father,  Junius  Morgan, 
a  native  of  Hartford).  In  this  groupof  buildings  art  the  Hartford 
public  library  (containing  90,000 volumes  ini9o8).theWalkinson 
library  of  reference  (70,1x10  volumes  in  1908),  the  library  of  the 

public  art  galleiy.  Other  institutions  of  importance  in  Hartford 
arc  the  American  school  for  the  deaf  (formerly  the  American 
asylum  for  ihe  deaf  and  dumb),  founded  in  181G  by  Thomas 
If.  Callaudet;  the  ITtreat  for  the  insane  (oiKned  for  patienti 
in  1S24);  the  Haritord  hospital;  St  Francis  hospital;  St 
Thomas's  seminary  (Roman  Catholic);  La  Saleite  Missionaiy 
college  (R.C. ;  1 89S) ;  Trinity  college  (founded  by  members  of  Ibe 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  now  non-teclarias],  which  vai 
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cbtitered  as  Washington  College  in  1823,  opened  in  1824, 
icnamed  Trinity  College  in  1845,  and  in  1907-1908  had  27  in- 
itrttctors  and  208  students;  the  Hartford  Tlieological  seminary, 
a  Congregational  institution,  which  was  founded  at  East  Windsor 
HUl  in  1834  as  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut,  was 
renMved  to  Hartford  in  1865,  and  adopted  its  present  name 
in  1885;  and,  affiliated  with  the  last  mentioned  institution, 
the  Hartfocd  School  of  Religious  Pedagogy.  The  Hartford 
grammar  school,  founded  in  1638,  long  managed  by  the  town 
and  in  1847  meiged  with  the  classical  department  of  the  Hartford 
public  high  sclxx^,  is  the  oldest  educational  institution  in  the 
state.  In  Farmington  Avenue  is  St  Joseph's  cathedral  (Roman 
Catholic),  the  dty  being  the  seat  of  the  diocese  of  Hartford. 

Daring  the  i8th  century  Hartford  enjoyed  a  large  and  lucrative 
commerce,  but  the  railway  development  of  the  19th  century 
centralised  commerce  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  consequently 
the  principal  source  d  the  dty's  wealth  has  come  to  be  manu- 
facturing and  insurance.  In  1905  the  total  value  of  the  "factory" 
product  was  $25,975,651.  The  principal,  industries  are  the 
manufacture  <rf  small  arms  (by  the  Colt's  Patent  Fire-Arms 
Manufacturing  Co.,  makers  of  the  Colt  revolver  and  the  Catling 
gun),  typewriters  (Royal  and  Underwood),  automobiles,  bicycles, 
cycknnetezB,  carriages  and  wagons,  belting,  cigars,  harness, 
machinists'  tools  and  instruments  of  precision,  coil-piping, 
diurcfa  organs,  horse-shoe  nails,  electric  equipment,  nuichine 
screws,  drop  forgings,  hydrants  and  valves,  and  engines  and 
botlexa.  In  1788  the  first  woollen  mill  in  New  England  was 
opened  in  Hartford;  and  here,  too,  about  1846,  the  Rogers 
process  of  electro-silver  plating  was  invented.  The  dty  is  one 
of  the  most  important  insurance  centres  in  the  United  States. 
As  eariy  as  1794  poh'des  were  issued  by  the  Hartford  Fire 
Insursnce  Company  (chartered  in  1810).  In  1909  Hartford 
was  the  home  dty  of  six  fire  insurance  and  six  life  insurance 
companies,  the  prindpal  ones  being  the  Aetna  (fire),  Aetna 
Life,  Phoenix  Mutual  Life,  Phoenix  Fire,  Travelers  (Life  and 
Accident),  Hartford  Fire,  Hartford  Life,  National  Fire,  Connecti- 
cat  Fire,  Connecticut  General  Life  and  Connecticut  Mutual 
Life.  In  1906  the  six  fire  insurance  companies  had  an  aggregate 
apital  of  more  than  $10,000,000;  on  the  ist  January  1906 
tlicy  reported  assets  of  about  $59,000,000  and  an  aggregate 
ttrplas  of  $30,000,000.  In  the  San  Frandsco  disaster  of  that 
year  they  paid  more  than  $15,000,000  of  losses.  Since  the  fire 
ioiiuance  businen  began  in  Hartford,  the  companies  of  that 
dty  now  doing  business  there  have  paid  about  $340,000,000  in 
I  bees.  Several  large  and  successful  foreign  companies  have 
Bide  Hartford  their  American  headquarters.  The  life  insurance 
companies  have  assets  to  the  value  of  about  $225,^00,000. 
Tbe  Aetna  (fire),  Aetna  Life,  Connecticut  Fire,  Connecticut 
Motual  Life,  Connecticut  General  Life,  Hartford  Fire,  Hartford 
Life.  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Co., 
Katiooal  Pire,  Orient  Fire,  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  and  Travelers 
companies  have  their  own  homes,  some  of  these  being  among 
the  finest  buildings  in  Hartford.  The  dty  has  also  large  banking 
iatercsts. 

The  first  settlement  on  the  site  of  Hartford  was  made  by  the 
Dutch  from  New  Amsterdam,  who  in  1633  established  on  the 
biok  of  the  Connecticut  river,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Park  river, 
I  foft  which  they  held  until  1654.  The  township  of  Hartford 
was  one  of  the  first  three  original  townships  of  Connecticut. 
The  first  English  settlement  was  made  in  1635  by  sixty  immi- 
irsnu, mostly  from  New  Town  (now  Cambridge),  Massachusetts; 
but  the  main  immigration  was  in  1636,  when  practically  all  the 
New  Town  congregation  led  by  Thomas  Hooker  and  Samuel 
Slooe  joined  those  who  had  preceded  them.  Their  settlement 
»M  called  Newtown  imtil  1637,  when  the  present  name  was 
•flopted  from  Hertford,  England,  the  birthplace  of  Stone.  In 
i6|6  Hartford  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  first  general  court 
of  the  Connecticut  colony;  the  Fundamental  Orders,  the  first 
written  constitution,  were  adopted  at  Hartford  in  1639;  and 
*fter  the  union  of  the  colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Connecticut, 
Kcomplished  by  the  charter  of  1662,  Hartford  became  the  sole 
opital;  but  from  1701  until  1873  that  honour  wa^  shared  with 


New  Haven.  At  Hartford  occnrred  in  1687  the  meeting  of 
Edmund  Andros  and.the  Connecticut  officials  (see  Connecticut). 
Hartford  was  first  chartered  in  1784,  was  rechartered  in  1856 
(the  charter  of  that  date  has  been  subsequently  revised),  and  in 
x88x  was  made  coterminous  with  the  township  of  Hartford. 
The  dty  was  the  literary  centre  of  Federalist  ideas  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  i8th  century,  bdng  the  home  of  Lemuel  Hopkins, 
John  Trumbull,  Jod  Barlow  and  David  Humphreys,  the  leading 
members  of  a  group  of  authors  known  as  the  "  Hartford  Wits  "; 
and  in  1814-1815  the  dty  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  famous 
Hartford  Convention,  an  event  of  great  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  Federalist  party.  The  War  of  1812,  with  the  Embargo 
Acts  (1807-1813),  which  were  so  destructive  of  New  England's 
commerce,  thoroughly  aroused  the  Federalist  leaders  in  this 
part  of  the  country  against  the  National  government  as  ad- 
ministered by  the  Democrats,  and  in  1814,  when  the  British 
were  not  only  threatening  a  general  invasion  of  their  territory 
but  had  actually  occupied  a  part  of  the  Maine  coast,  and  the 
National  government  promised  no  protection,  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts  invited  the  other  New  England  states  to  join 
with  her  in  sending  delegates  to  a  convention  which  should 
meet  at  Hartford  to  consider  their  grievances,  means  of  preserv- 
ing their  resources,  measures  of  protection  against  the  British,- 
and  the  advisability  of  taking  measures  to  bring  about  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  all  the  United  States  for  the  purpose 
of  revbing  the  Federal  constitution.  The  legislatures  of  Connecti- 
cut and  Rhode  Island,  and  town  meetings  in  Cheshire  and  Grafton 
counties  (New  Hampshire)  and  in  Windham  county  (Vermont) 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  the  convention,  compMed  of  la 
delegates  from  Massachusetts,  7  from  Connecticut,  4  from  Rhode 
Island,  2  from  New  Hampshire  and  i  from  Vermont,  all 
Federalists,  met  on  the  X5th  of  December  1814,  chose  George 
Cabot  of  Massachusetts  president  and  Theodore  D wight  of 
Connecticut  secretary,  and  remained  in  secret  session  until  the 
5th  of  January  181 5,  when  it  adjourned  sine  die.  At  the  con- 
dusion  of  its  work  it  recommended  greater  military  control  for 
each  of  the  several  states  and  that  the  Federal  constitution 
be  so  amended  that  representatives  and  direct  taxes  should  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  states  "according  to  their 
respective  numbers  of  free  persons,"  that  no  new  state  should 
be  admitted  to  the  Union  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  that  Congress  should  not  have  the 
power  to  lay  an  embargo  for  more  than  sixty  days,  that  the 
conciurence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  should  be  necessary  to  pass  an  act  "  to  interdict  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  any 
foreign  nation  or  the  dcpendendes  thereof  "  or  to  declare  war 
against  any  foreign  nation  except  in  case  of  actual  invasion,  that 
"  no  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  naturalized  shall  be  digible. 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  nor  capable  of  holding  any  dvil  office  imder  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,"  and  that  "  the  same  person 
shall  not  be  elected  president  of  the  United  States  a  second  time; 
nor  shall  the  president  be  elected  from  the  same  state  two  terms 
in  succession."  After  making  these  recommendations  concerning 
amendments  the  Convention  resolved:  "  That  if  the  application 
of  these  states  to  the  government  of  the  United  States,  recom- 
mended in  a  foregoing  resolution,  should  be  unsuccessful,  and 
peace  should  not  be  concluded,  and  the  defence  of  these  states 
should  be  neglected,  as  it  has  been  since  the  commencement 
oi  the  war,  it  will,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  be  expedient 
for  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  to  appoint  delegates 
to  another  convention,  to  meet  at  Boston  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  on  the  third  Thursday  of  June  next,  with  such 
powers  and  instructions  as  the  exigency  of  a  crisis  so  momentous 
may  require."  The  legislatures  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
approved  of  these  proposed  amendments  and  sent  commissioners 
to  Washington  to  urge  their  adoption,  but  before  their  arrival 
the  war  had  closed,  and  not  only  did  the  amendments  fail  to 
receive  the  approval  of  any  other  state,  but  the  legislatures  of 
nine  states  expressed  their  disapproval  of  the  Hartford  Convention 
itself,  some  charging  it  with  sowing  "seeds  of  dissension  and 
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disunioiL"    The  cessation  of  the  war  brought  increased  popularity 

to  the  Democratic  administration,  and  the  Hartford  Convention 

was  vigorously  attaclied  throughout  the  country. 

•    Hartford  was  the  birthplace  of  Noah  Webster,  who  here 

published  his  Grammatical  InstUute  of  the  English  Language 

(178^x785),  and  of  Henry  Barnard,  John  Fiske  and  Frederick 

Law  Olmsted,  and  has  been  the  home  of  Samuel  P.  Goodrich 

(Peter  Parley),  George  D.  Prentice,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 

Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Samuel  L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain) 

and  Horace  Bushncll.    More  than  100  periodicals  have  been 

established  in  Hartford,  of  which  the  oldest  is  the  Hartford 

Courant  ( 1 764),  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the  United  States.    This 

paper  was  very  influential  in  shaping  public  opinion  in  the 

years  preceding  the  War  of  Independence;  after  the  war  it 

was  successively  Federalist,  Whig  and  Republican.     The  Times 

(semi- weekly  1817;  daily  1841)  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 

Democratic  organs  in  the  period  before  the  middle  of  the  xgth 

century,  and  had  Gideon  Wells  for  editor  1826-1836.    The 

Congregationalist  (afterwards   published  in  Boston)   and  the 

Churchman  (afterwards  published  in  New  York)   were  also 

founded  at  Hartford. 

See  Scaeva,  Hartford  in  the  Olden  Times:  Its  First  Thirty  Years 
(Hartford.  1853).  cditvd  by  W.  M.  B.  Hartley;  and  J.  H.  Trumbull, 
Memorial  Hiilory  of  Hartford  County  (Boston.  1886).  For  the 
Hartford  Convention  see  History  oj  the  Hartford  Convention  (Boston, 
>8a3).  published  by  its  secrctar\',  Theodore  Dwight;  H.  C.  Lodge. 
Life  and  Letters  of  George  Cabot  (Boston.  1877):  and  Henry  Adams, 
Documents  Relating  to  New  England  Federalism  (Boston.  1877). 

;.  HARTFORD  CITY,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Blackford 
county,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  62  m.  N.E.  of  Indianapolis.  Pop. 
(1890)  3287;  (1900)  5913  (572  forcign-bom);  (1910)  6187.  The 
city  is  served  by  the  Fort  Wayne,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville,  and 
the  Pittsburg.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis  railwa>'s,  and  the 
Indiana  Union  Traction  line  (electric).  There  arc  oil  and  natural 
gas  welk  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  city  has  pulp  and  paper  mills, 
glass  and  tile  works,  and  manufactories  of  woodenware,  and 
nitro-glycerinc  and  powder.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates 
its  water-works  system.  The  first  settlement  in  the  vicinity  was 
made  in  1832.  Hartford  City  became  the  county-scat  of  Black- 
ford county  when  that  county  was  erected  in  1837;  it  was  laid 
out  in  1 830  and  was  first  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1S67. 
f  HARTIO.  GEORQ  LUDWIQ  (1764-1S37),  German  agricul- 
turist and  writer  on  forestry,  was  bom  at  Gladcnbich,  near 
Marburg,  on  the  snd  of  September  1764.  After  obtaining  a 
practical  knowledge  of  forestry  at  Harzburg.  he  studied  from 
1781  to  1783  at  the  university  of  Gicssen.  In  1786  he  became 
manager  of  forests  to  the  prince  of  Solms-Brauiifels  at  Hungcn  in 
the  Wetterau,  where  he  founded  a  school  for  the  teaching  of 
forestry.  .After  obtaining  in  1797  the  ap[x>intmcnt  of  inspector 
of  forests  to  the  prince  of  Orange-Nassau,  he  continued  his  school 
of  forestry  at  DiUcnburg.  where  the  attendance  thereat  increased 
considerably.  Cn  the  dissolution  of  the  principality  by  Napoleon 
I.  in  1805  he  lost  his  position,  but  in  i  S06  he  went  as  chief  inspector 
of  forests  to  Stuttgart,  whence  in  181 1  he  was  called  to  Berlin  in 
a  like  capacity.  There  he  continued  his  school  of  forestr>',  and 
succeeded  in  connecting  it  with  the  university  of  Berlin,  where  in 
1830  he  was  appointed  an  honorar)*  profe^«or.  He  died  at  Berlin 
on  the  jndof  Februarj*  iS^;?.  His  son  Thcodor  (i5os-iSSo).  and 
grandson  Robert  (183Q-100O.  were  also  distinguished  for  their 
contributions  to  the  study  of  forest r>'. 

G.  L.  Hartie  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  valuable  works: 
Lekybtuk  fw  J^tyr  (Stuttjiart.  ^SIO^:  Lekrbt^-k  fur  Fo'sirr  <3  \-oIs.. 
Sluttgjn.  iSotiJ:  Kubtk:abe^en  fur  grsik*n:ure.  bes.jucime.  ukJ 
rmnJe  Hkhut  ^iSiy.  loth  cd.  Berlin.  iSri';  and  Ln:c^n /.'  J.;/*^ 
■fitj  Jj(Jfr.-uHJf  K^^y*.  2nd  ed.  Ikriin.  i>5t>-iS6l^.  'Thc\xior 
H.inijS  anii  hi»  ton  Rotvrt  a!<o  published  mimcrouf  works  dcaltr.c 
«ith  loiT»tr>-,  one  of  the  Litter's  ivx^Jc*  bcin;  trAr.ilated  into  Enfltsh 
by  W.  Somer\i'.lo  and  H.  Marshall  Ward  as  Puf^us  %'f  Trfes  vi>94). 

HARTLEPOOL,  a  parliamen:ar>-  bon>u{:h  of  Durham.  England. 
embracing  the  municipal  borough  of  Hanlepool  or  East  Hartle- 
pool and  the  municipal  and  cour.:y  borcuch  of  Wo<i  Hanlepool. 
IV>p,  (looi)  of  Hartlepool.  r^.Ti;:  of  We<:  Hartlepool.  6. vfr: 7. 
The  towns  are  on  the  coast  of  ;he  North  Sea  Kpi.-a:cd  by  HirJe- 
pool  Bay,  «i:h  a  harbour,  and  both  have  stations  on  branches  of 


the  North  Eastern  railway,  247  m.  N.  by  W.  from  Londoa.  Tlie 
surrounding  country  is  bleak,  and  the  coast  is  low.  Caves  oocu 
in  the  slight  cliffs,  and  protection  against  the  attacks  of  the  waves 
has  been  fotmd  necessary.  The  ancient  market  town  d  Hutle* 
pool  lies  on  a  peninsula  which  forms  the  termination  of  a  fontb- 
eastward  sweep  of  the  coast  and  embraces  the  bay.  Its  naturally 
strong  position  was  formerly  fortified,  and  part  of  the  walls, 
serving  as  a  promenade,  remain.  The  parish  church  of  St  Hilda, 
standing  on  an  eminence  above  the  sea,  is  late  Norman  and  Early 
English,  with  a  massive  tower,  heavily  buttressed.  Thoe  is  a 
handsome  borough  hall  in  Italian  style.  West  Hartlepool,  a 
wholly  modem  town,  has  several  handsome  modem  churclMi^ 
municipal  buildings,  exchange,  market  hall,  Athenaeum  and 
public  library.  The  municipal  area  embraces  the  three  town- 
ships of  Seaton  Carew,  a  seaside  resort  with  good  bathing, 
and  golf  h'nks;  Stranton,  with  its  church  of  All  Saints,  of  the 
X4th  century,  on  a  very  eariy  site;  and  Throston. 

The  two  Hartlepoob  are  officially  considered  as  one  port.  The 
harbour,  which  embraces  two  tidal  basins  and  six  docks  aggregat- 
ing 83)  acres,  in  addition  to  timber  docks  of  57  acres,  coven 
altogether  350  acres.  There  are  five  graving  docks,  admittii^ 
vessels  of  550  ft.  length  and  xo  to  21  ft.  drau^t.  The  depth  of 
water  on  the  dock  sills  varies  from  1 7)  ft.  at  neap  tides  to  25  ft.  at 
springtides.  A  breakwater  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  protects 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  An  important  trade  is  carried  on 
in  the  export  of  coal,  ships,  machinery,  iron  and  other  metallic 
ores,  woollens  and  cottons,  and  in  the  import  of  timber,  sugar,  iron 
and  copper  ores,  and  eggs.  Timber  makes  up  59  %  of  the 
imports,  and  coal  and  ships  each  about  30%  of  the  exports.  The 
principal  industries  are  shipbuilding  (iron),  boiler  and  engineer- 
ing works,  iron  and  brass  foundries,  steam  saw  and  p^^w^wg  millSi 
flour-mills,  paper  and  paint  factories,  and  soapworfcs. 

The  parliamentary  borough  (falling  within  the  aonth-cast 
county  dixnsion)  returns  one  member.  The  mimidpal  borough 
of  Hartlepool  is  under  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors, 
and  has  an  area  of  973  acres.  The  municipal  borough  of  West 
Hartlepool  is  under  a  mayor,  8  aldermen  and  24  coandllors,  and 
has  an  area  of  2(A^  acres. 

Built  on  the  horns  of  a  sheltered  bay,  Hartlepool  (HertcpuR, 
Hertipol),  grew  up  round  the  monastery  founcted  there  in  640^ 
but  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  in  800  and  rebuilt  by  Ecgred, 
bishop  of  Lindisfame.  In  11 73  Bbhop  Hugh  de  Puiset  allowed 
French  and  Flemish  troops  to  land  at  Hartlepool  to  aid  the  Soots. 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  Boldon  Book  as,  being  part  of  the  royal 
manor  of  Sadbcrg  held  at  this  time  by  the  family  of  Bruce,  it  did 
not  become  the  property  of  the  see  of  Durham  until  the  purchase 
of  that  manor  in  11 89.  The  bishops  did  not  obtain  possesaon 
until  tlie  reign  of  John,  who  during  the  interval  in  isox  gave 
Hartlepool  a  charter  granting  the  burgesses  the  same  privileges 
that  the  burgesses  of  Newcastle  enjoyed;  in  1230  Bishop 
Richard  Poor  granted  further  liberties,  including  a  gild  merchant. 
Edward  II.  seized  the  borough  as  a  possession  of  Robert  Bruce, 
but  he  could  control  it  \-ery  slightly  owing  to  the  bishop^s  powers. 
In  X32S  Edward  IIL  granted  the  borough  100  marks  towards  the 
town-wall  and  Richard  II.  granted  murage  for  seven  years,  the 
term  being  extended  in  1400.  In  1383  Bishop  Fordham  gave 
the  burgesses  licence  to  receive  tolls  within  the  borough  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  walls,  while  Bishop  Neville  granted  a  com- 
mission for  the  construction  of  a  pier  or  mole.  In  the  i6th 
centur>'  Hartlepool  was  less  prosperous;  in  1533  the  haven  was 
said  to  be  ruined,  the  fonihcations  decayed.  An  act  of  1535 
declared  Hartlepool  to  be  in  Yorkshire,  but  in  1554  it  was  re- 
instated in  the  county  of  Durham.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
northern  carls  in  i5t>5.  and  a  garrison  was  maintained  there  after 
the  rebellion  was  cnz^hed.  In  X5Q3  Elizabeth  incorporated  it, 
and  {rave  the  burgesses  a  town  hall  and  court  of  pie  powder. 
During  the  civil  wars  Hartlepool,  which  a  few  )*ean  before  was 
said  to  bo  the  only  (^rt  town  in  the  country,  was  taken  by  the 
Scots,  ti  ho  maintained  a  garrison  there  until  1647.  As  a  borough 
of  the  Palatinate  Hartlepool  was  not  represented  in  parliament 
unttl  the  icth  ccntur>'.  though  strong  arguments  in  its  favour 
were  advanced  in  the  Commons  in  1614,    The  markets  of 
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Eut^BOl  wcnimpoiUnt  ihrougbout  Ihe  middTe  ig«.     In  iai6  l»»  pi  growth  ol  which  Hartley  took  anouni  wu  the  taw  of  con- 

JaiBnmfiininlloRobtrtBnlct  the  miAelonWednnday  granted  W«y.  fyochnmout^ind^.BKH^vt     ByJ^  .il^ch  oSSV  W 

»lui(«llttr«ndlhe(.lronlh«[=»slo(SlLa"n;iia!;lhis(airi™  ^niiUrl'y«ptaLn«J  Wore  him,  bm  .l»  Iht  phe'iu™eiu<il  emotion, 

atcnded  to  Mlcea  dsyl  by  the  (nnl  of  i  ijo,  while  the  charter  of  reuonini,  and  of  voluntary  and  iDvalunury  action  (lee  Aasocu- 

rfi«s»lioii»ntedaf>Jr»Bdniirli*t.     During  Ihe  nth  century  "Om  of  iDeuI.     ^         „     ,                ,     ^                  ,       , 

1346  Hulkpool  provided  five  shipi  for  the  French  war,  being  faythid  fam  which  hai  prcrved  m  fniiilul,  Ihough  hi>  phyiial 

natidetcd  one  o<  the  chief  Kaports  in  the  kingdom.     The  theory  in  ilielF  k  iaadeqoale,  and  haa  not  been  larvely  adopted. 

BUkeU  ■*«  atiU  eonliderahle  in  Camden',  day,  hut  declined  He  held  that  ■nulioa  la  the  inutt  of  a  vibraliDn  S  ihi  miaute 

duim  the  18th  ceoluiy,  whea  Hartlepool  became  f aihionabte  aa  Sh"'h  h'e'p»JSCd''S  Ne«  ™a  Hbfk"3^«:'^hS^  S 

.   IwllRUS-pUct.                                      the  inlenO^ofnli^bodin  and  in  their  clDKneiEhbnirh^.  and 

HUTLZT,  nR  CHARLES  AUOUSTDS  (1S15-         ),  Englilh     dcnicr  a>it  ikrI«  [lom  them.     Plea.ure  ii  the  re? 

tapncoi  oi  hii  generation  he  was  engaged  in  railway  work  in  f '}^J!;^-  J^.™  ^braS  iT^viE^'ilSncS 

lhee«nyp«to(hbcateei,  but  jubiequently  he  devoted  himKlf  kind?whSi  ",^^"0  "  Id™^  BMSon"   ■ 

ID  hydnulic  en^Dcering  and  the  itnpravenient  of  esluanes  and  accounted  for.    The  coune  of  reminiictnce  and 

huboon  (or  the  purposn  of  navigation.     He  wai  employed  in  generally,  when  not  imnedialely  dependeH  upon  ei 

..«.»-.;/.>.  with  Kiinr  ij  ihr  linnt  md  moit  imnnriant  wnirr-  ■'  accounted  (or  on  lhe_gnHind  that  there  are  alwayi  MbialBiu  Ib 

muKuon  mtu  lome  M  tne  laijesi  ana  mw  important  water  ,hs  brain  on  account  of^U.  heat  and  the  puliation  of  ha  arteriea. 

wijriotthe  world.    After  jenang  in  U»  (.rimeji  aa  a  captain  of  ^^^1,  thete  vihtationi  ihall  be  li  deleraiioed  by  the.  nataie  o(  each 

BnoiDied  engiaeir-in-chid  for  the  worki  carried  out  by  the  Ihemoment,  wliichcauaMnowone  oowanolbertoodcncytoprevail 

Eampom  Commiiaion  of  the  Danube  for  impfoviog  the  naviga-  S^;Ji^;E*l;JSiS  wl5.  The''MeL"co;i^iIdiS1o*?he'^!hSr 

tion  al  the  mouth,  of  thai  river,  and  that  posilion  he  retained  ,„j  ,h,  u^,  fomiponding  to  the  aiucialed  lenulion.  benrni; 

dliByl.wlien  he  becamemnjulling  engineer  lo  the  Commission  luociited  tofelher.  aonietiniea  lo  Inlimalety  that  Ihey  (orm  whai 

IkDakube).     In  iBts  he  wajoneof  (he  tooiraitteeappoinied  '  '  analyd.  rrKilv- 

^  the  uilliOTity  of  the  U.S.A.  Congress  lo  report  on  the  worka  .      ^^ 

■ceiwiytofonnandmBintBinadeepdiannclthroughthnsoulh  STlmw  by  ihe 

pwoftlieHbabaipFO  delta;  and  In  18B4  the  Btitish  govemment  ith  conudenble 

nninatedbiinaniemberoltheintemilionallechnicalcommiuian  ion  d(  ideai"  i> 

:      in  ndenins  Ibe  Sua  Canal.     In  addition  he  waa  consulted  by  ncluding  every 

IkeBritialiandolheigoveninienU  in  conneiion  with  many  other  10  be  >  growth 

liier  aod  harbour  works,  including  the  improvement  of  the  i,  cpUinrf  u 

Miplkn  of  the  Scheldt,  Hugli,  Don  and  Dnieper,  and  of  Ihe  1  a  lenHtion  or 

tinioltWe»sa,Trieile,Kostendiie,Butga),  Varna  and  Durban.  „„,„  ^,„,,„„     -n,„.™,  i,  ,k.  ir_win  ™„™™L"Ht??i™ 

Be  wa.  knighted  in  186.,  «.d  bec™e  K.C.M.G.  in  ,M«.  SSiriri.XJ  »'.  d^™"*"  i?^i.  SSXr^"U  he  rX^ 

untST.  DAVID  (i7Dj-i;s;),  English  philowphci,  and  ii  waa  only  with  reluctance,  and  when  hit  ipeculationi  were  nearly 

bBvIa  ol  the  AModationial  achool  ol  paychologisU,  oss  bom  ram  plete,  that  he  came  la  a  condusion  on  thli  ubjeet  iaaccotdaoce 

>  Ihe  joth  of  Augurt  IMS.     He  wu  educated  at  Bradlord  "th  hi.  theory. 

pmmar  achool  and  Jetui  College,  Cambridge,  ol  which  wcicly  See  life  of  Hartley  by  hi>  wn  in  the  1801  edition  o(  the  OJufrHfisiu, 

ktaume  ■  fdlow  ini7JT     Orinnallv  intended  for  the  Church  which  jlwcontaini  notea  and  additionatranJaltd  from  iheGermin 

W -^^,^H(™  I.L<,^m  hr^rtain  ^™^^  "'  "■  ^  PiKoriu;  Sir  Lalie  Stephen,  lli-Ury  of  Exsliih  Tk^-tU 

iiiru  deterred  from  taking  orden  by  certain  icrupin  as  to  „^£/,»Be-HCfiu>rf>(]nled.,  i90i).andarticleln(licZlii-h™fy 

iQB<t  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  look  up  the  study  ^  ^  Natimut  Baptpk^:  G.  S.  Bower.  IlariU^ml  Jams  iliU  (tMl); 

.^?13r'''k™'^K.rf.!l"'?j!I!rh,'^™r'i!!rflI'?„'ll"^  bibH^'pfy^'i.''M''BiS;riS'"ir^l^™//*i(™p^^^ 

inpusbid  churchmen  of  ha  day.     Indeed  he  asserted  it  lo  be  a  i.j„Kto,7f,„0.  vol  ilL                               i    1              r-i 

iaj  (o  obey  ecdesiistical  aa  weU  aa  rivU  authorities.     The  ">""^ty  (IW).  vol.  ni. 

igctrinc  to  which  he  most  stiongly  objected  was  that  of  eternal  HABTLET,     JOHATHAH     BCOTT     (1S45--        ),    American 

p^shment.     Hartley   pracliaed  aa  a  physician  at   Newark,  sculptor,   was  bom  at  Albany,  New  York,  on  the  33rd  of 

BaryStEdlBunda.  London,  and  lastly  at  Bath,  where  he  diedon  September  184J.     He  was  a  pupil  of  E.  D.  Palmer,  New  York, 

Ik  ]8th  of  August  OS7.     His  O&ierriUuiii  m  Mm  was  pub-  and  of  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy,  London;  he  later 

fahed  in  i;49,  three  years  aflei  CondUbc's  £iiai  mr  rctigini  da  studied  for  a  year  in  Berlin  and  for  a  year  in  Paris.     His  fint 

UHaiBKei  iliiiHiiiei,  in  which  theories  csscnti;itly  similar  important work(i8Si)wasaslatuco[MilcsMoigan,lhePurilan. 

to  ha  were  eipouiuftd.     It  is  in  two  parts— Ihc  Grst  dealing  (or  Splingficld,  Mass.    Among  his  other  works  are  the  Daguerre 

with  the  tiune of  the  human  body  and  mind,  and  iheir  mutual  monument  in  Washington^  "Thomas  K.   Beecher,"  EUnira, 

cgBuucns  and  inSuencn,  the  Ktond  wiih  Lhc  duly  and  eipccla-  New  York,  and  "Alfred  Ihe  Great,"  Appellate  Court  House, 

tun  of  maeliind.     His  Iwg  main  theories  are  the  doctrine  ol  New  York.     He  devoted  himselE  particulirty  to  the  making  ol 

nbeaUona   and    Ihe   doctrine  of   associalions.     His    phy^cal  portrait  busts,  in  which  be  attained  high  rank.     In  tS^r  he 

iheoiy    he  leDa  us,  was  drawn  from  certain  speculations  as  to  became  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  ol  De»gn. 

asms  actioo  which  Newton  had  puUU^hed  in  his  Ptincipia.  HARTLIB,  SAKUBL  <c.   isoo-c.     1670},  English  writer  on 

His  pijehiJogical  theory  was  suggested  by  the  DiiifrlaHini  cm-  education  and  agriculturist,  was  born  towards  the  close  of  the 

■jnimt  Ikt  F<adomt<tliii  Ptiruiplti  of  Viriiit  or  Un'otiiy.  which  16th  century  ai  Elbing  in  Prussia,  his  father  being  a  refugee 

■IS  writien  by  a  clergyman  named  John  Cay  (1690-1745),  and  merchant  from  Poland.     His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich 

peefiied  by  Bishop  Law  to  his  translation  >ol  Archbishop  King's  English  merchant  at  Danzig,     About   i6>8  HariUb  went  to 

Latin  wnk  on  Ihe  Oripu  e/  Eat,  its  chief  obicct  being  10  show  England,  where  he  carried  on  1  mercantile  agency,  and  at  the 

thu  iinnpathy  *nd  conscience  are  developments  by  means  ol  same  time  (ound  leisure  to  enter  with  interest  into  the  public 

■iiriiTinn  Irom  the  selfish  feelings.  questions  ol  the  day.    An  enthusiastic  admirer  o{  Comcnius,  he 

TV  MEoe.  o(  Hartley',  theory  are  as  follows.    With  Locke  he  P^'^'i'^'til ''^'^'' 5^^^"^^^™?^^ 

iMfted  th»i,  priof  to  Kwation,  the  hunun  mind  i>  a  blank.     By  '"  "»  CaiBfaii  ^Kid^ini  fndrmia  et  didarliia  ilustrlatw. 

ainvthfrora  limple  lenBlioni  thoie  luinof  conHiousncss  which  In  1641  appeared  bis  Rilalion  of  Hal  nhiih  AiUA  hen  laltlf 

■     ~  ■  Deicriplian  ol  Moiana,  containing  his  ideas  of  «h«t  a  model 


^AaoKyittHily  in  Ihe  1731  ed-,  with  icknawicdgr 


■;}■  fd.  state  sfaoiild  be.     During  the  civil  war  llarllib  0( 
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wilB  Ibe  peaccFul  tludy  of  agriculiure, 


the  Discmru  ej  Fiandai  Hiabandry  by  Sir  Richud  Waton  i 

(i645]iandin  i6;i  Samut  HarUib,  kit  Litacy,  gr  an  Enlarii-  ■ 

meal  i]  Uu  Diicaarst  e/  Husbandry  uitd  in  Brabanl  aid  Flanderi,  ■ 

by  Robert  ChiJd.     Foihii  vuiouiliboun  Hutlib  received  from  i 

Cromwell  a  pension  of  iioo,  iftcrwardi  ioowised  to  £300,  u  he  1 
had  qwnt  all  hia  fortune  on  hia  crpcrimcnts.     He  planned  a  school 

and  thispTDbablywutheoccaiionof  hilfiiend  Milton's  Trailali 
an  £Jiic<UiBii,  addmaed  la  him  in  1644,  and  of  Sit  William  Tel  ty's 
7*11119  LtUei  on  the  ume  tubject,  in  164}  and  1648.  At  (he 
RestoralioD  Ilanlib  loil  hit  pension,  wbicb  had  already  fallen 
into  arreaja;  he  petitioned  parliament  for  a  new  grant  of  it, 
but  what  success  he  met  with  ii  uilkti<iwR,ashls  latter  years  and 
death  are  wiappcd  in  obscutily.  A  letter  from  him  is  Lnown  to 
have  been  written  in  Februsty  iA6i'i6£],  and  apparently  he 
ii  teferred  to  by  Andico  Klarvell  ai  alive  is  i6;a  and  fleeing  to 
UoUand  liom  bi>  creditors. 

traphiai  Memoir  efSamiuI  HarllH,  by  H.  Dircla.  appeared 


in  186;. 
HARTMAHH,  KARL  ROBERT  EDUAKD  VOH  [1841- 


less,  are  highly  repreheniibk.  Epktcraalo^cally 
is  a  Iianicendcntal  lealial,  who  ably  defewb  bta 
:ly  critidtes  Lhoieof  hiiopponenta.  Hiiialita 
naintain  the  reality  of  Tiac,  and  M  «{ tbepnoN 


19WS), 


which  CI 


defided 


to  make  the  bit er  the  serious  work  i 
univciwly  of  Rostork  conferred  on  bim  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy.  He  subsequently  rciufned  to  Bctlin,  und  died  at 
Grosalichterfelde  on  Ibe  s'h  of  June  [(ro*-  His  tepulation 
as  a  philosopher  was  established  by  his  fiisi  book,  TAe  Pliihiaphy 
e!  Ike  VtuoHscioui  (iB6e;  loth  ed.  iSpo).  This  success  was 
largely  due  to  the  originality  of  its  title,  the  divcnily  of  its 
contents  (von  Hartmann  professing  to  obtain  his  tpccuiative  I 
tesulta  by  the  met  bods  of  inductive  science,  and  making  plentiiul 
ate  of  concrete  illuii rations),  the  fashionableness  of  its  pcsumisin 
and  the  vigout  and  lucidity  of  its  style.  The  conception  of  Ihc 
Unconscious,  by  which  von  Harlmann  describes  his  ullimati 
metaphyticil  principle,  it  not  at  bottom  as  patadoiical  as  jl 
•onnds,  being  merely  a  new  and  mysterious  designation  for  thi 
Absolute  of  Cccmin  metaphysicians.  The  Unconscious  appean 
as  a  combinalion  of  the  metaphyucof  Hegel  with  that  of  Schopeu' 
hauer.  The  Unconscious  Is  both  Will  and  Reason  and  the 
absolute  all-emlnocing  ground  of  all  existence.  Von  Hactmanc 
thus  combines  "pantheism"  with  "panlogism"  in  a  manner 
adumbrated  by  Schclling  in  his  "  positive  philosophy."    Never 

conscious,  whose  melancholy  career  is  determined  by  the  pri 


author,  was  bom  of  Jewish  parentage  at  DuKhnik  In  Boberaia 
on  (he  ijth  of  Oclobct  iBat.  Having  iiudied  phiki«o[Ay  al 
Prague  and  Vienna,  he  travelled  in  south  Cemany,  SwitxTknd 
and  Italy,  and  became  tutor  in  a  family  at  Vienna.  In  1S45  ht 
proceeded  10  Leipzig  and  there  published  a  volume  oi  paiijotic 
poems,  Kekk  tmi  SckxeH  (i84s>.  Fearing  in  conaequtoct 
prosecution  at  the  hands  of  the  auiborities,  he  abided  events  io 
France  and  Belgium,  and  after  issuing  in  Ldpiig  Keuert  (Mitltk 
(1846)  returned  home,  suBered  a  short  term  of  impriMDomt, 
and  in  1848  was  elected  member  for  Lei  tmeiiti  In  the  ibort-Uvtd 
German  parliament  at  Frankfoit^n-Main,  in  which  be  ridcd 
with  the  eitreme  Radical  party.  He  took  part  with  Robot 
Blum  (1807-1848}  in  the  revolution  of  that  year  in  Vieiiu,btU 
contrived  to  escape  to  London  and  Patis.  In  1849  he  publbbcd 
,      . .  ,     Xiimchronit  da  P/aJ/n  Ifowiiiw,  a  satiHcal  political  poem  ii 

PiccDsmically  the  style  of  Heine.  During  the  Crimean  War  (1854-56)  Hait- 
tbe  Will  is  potential  and  the  Reason  btent,  and  the  Will  is  void  mann  was  correspondent  at  the  Kilnisdii  ZtUunt,  Ktlled  ia 
of  reason  when  it  passes  from  poicnliility  to  actual  wiUing.  i860  in  Geneva  as  a  teacher  of  German  literature  and  history. 
This  latter  Is  absolute  misery,  and  to  cure  it  Ihc  Unconscious  became  in  iBfij  editor  of  the  Frtya  in  Stuttgart  and  In  186S  a 
evokes  its  Reason  and  with  its  aid  creates  the  best  of  all  pos»blc  member  of  the  tiafi  of  the  Utat  Freii  Prtat  in  Vienna.  Ha 
worlds,  which  contains  the  promise  of  its  redemption  from  died  al  Obetdbbling  near  Vienna  on  the  13th  of  May  i8ji. 
actual  eiistencc  hy  the  emancipation  of  the  Reason  from  its  Among  Harlmann's  numerous  works  may  be  espcciaDj 
subiugationtothe  Will  in  the  cansdous reason  of  theenlightened  mentioned  Z)er  Xricf  iindflt  irdJif  (iSjo),  a  novel,  (he  scnetf 
pessimist.  When  the  greater  part  of  the  Will  in  enslencc  is  so  which  is  laid  in  Bohemia;  TatebHckantLstittitdatund  Pmaiei 
far  enli^tened  by  reason  as  to  prrcrivc  the  inevitable  misery  {iSji):  EnHUunteti  lines  Unsulm  (iSjS);  and  DulttltH  Ttf 
•■     ■       ~  KMUl  (tS6j).    Hit  idyll,  Adam  imd  Eta  {1851).  and  hi» 


ind  the  world  will  relapse  into  noLhingnBS.theUnconiciou 
quiescence.  Although  von  Hartmann  it  a  pessimist,  hit  pi 
Ism  it  by  no  meant  unmitigated.  The  individual's  hap 
Is  indeed  unattainable  either  here  and  now  or  hereafter  i 


mutt  provlaionally  affirti] 


•   collection  of  poetical  (ales,  Sduillat  (1851],  ihow  [lia[  the  ai 
possessed   but  little  talent  for  epic  nanativei      Hanraann'i 

1    poems  are  often  lacking  in  genuine  poetical  feeling,'  but  the  kiv< 

I    of  liberty  which  inspired  (hem,  and  tbe  fervour,  ease  and  dear-' 

:    acts  of  (heir  style  compensated  for  these  sboncomlogs  and 

'    gained  for  bim  a  wide  drde  of  admirett. 

Hi>  Ceammtlli  U'erke  were  published  in  10  volt.  In  I873-1S74.' 

.    and  a  ii'icction  of  hi>  CtdieUi  in  Ihe  latter  year.    The  fint  two 
volumes  of  a  new  edition  of  bii  worki  contain  a  biography  ol  Hart- 

'    nunn  by  O.  Witlnir.    See  alio  EL  Ziel.  "  MDritiRtTrr..ann  "  Ga 
ritvreieil.iSji):  A.  Miniumi.  Lit  PitUslyTifi,adtlAalniM 

I     (II>9j)iBnDdeii,0u>iigti}ta(iiiU<iiitf  (CharioitenburE.  1899) 
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BiBnun  m  Itn  (e.  njs-e.  »»),  am  vl  iht  difd  RIbOK  AI^RAIBID  (763  or  itA-iog),  i.t.    "  Hlrim  Ike 

Kiddie  Hi^  Gennui  poeu.    He  belonged  la  ilie  knrer  Bobility  Onbodoi,"  ttie  £(tb  ol  Ibe  'Abbuid  calipbi  of  Bigdid,  ud  ihe 

«f  Smfau,  irim  he  w  bom  about  ii;o.    After  rtceiviof  *  Kcood  un  of  Ibetbiid  ctlipb  Mifadi.    HiifuU  Dime  ns  Hljlln 

l***"t^''*'  education,  be  becune  retuDO  {ditnstman)  ol  ■  noble-  ibn  MLl^uunud  Ibn  ^AbdaLUb  ibn  MubAmm&d  ibn  'Ali  ibn 

BU  wbue  domiin,  Ane,  hu  been  identified  witb  Obenuu  'Abdillih  ibn 'AbbU.    He  ma  born  it  Ru  (Rfaagu)  on  the  nth 

ga  tbc  Neclur.    He  ibo  took  part  in  tbe  Cniude  of  119S-9;.  of  Much  aji.  763,  according  lonme  iccouuu,  and  according 

The  date  of  ba  death  ii  ai  uncertiin  aa  thai  of  hii  birth;  be  to  othen  on  tbc  rsth  of  Fcbruuy  Ajt.  766.    HlrDn  il-RaihId 

saientiuird  by  Coiifritd  von  Suuaburg  (c.  i2is)uitill  alive,  wai  twenty-two  yon  old  when  be  aKended  Ihc  throne.    Hia 

iDdintbeXriKuaf  HduicbvoDdeniTUrliiiiWriitenibaut  iiio,  father  Mafadijual  before  hii  deitb    conceived    the  ids  of 

be  a  moanud  for  ai  dead.    Hannunn  was  the  luthor  of  fout  aupeneding  hit  elder  ton  MOia  (aftervirdi  known  la  Hldl, 

lunlive  poem*  which  are  of  iraporunce  for  ihe  evoluiion  of  tbe  fourth  caliph)  by  HlrOn.    But  00  Mahdi's  death  Hlrfla 

Ihc  Wddlc  High  Gemun  court  epic    The  oldest  of  theie,  Eta,  gave  way  to  hia  brotlicr.    For  the  cunpilgiii  in   which  b« 

•Akfa  may  bive  bees  written  as  early  a*  1191  or  tti)i,  and  the  took  part  prior  lo  hli  iccetakni  kc  CV-OBATt,  icctioo  C, 

kUtt  and  ripat,  /brh,  belong  to  the  Arthurian  cycle  and  ire  Tie  Abbaifdt,  U  j  ind^. 

hoed  «a  cptci  by  Chretien  de  Troyei  (4.*.);  between  them  lie  Raifald  owed  hii  lucceuion  to  Che  throne  to  the  prudence  and 

Ihc  RBDaDce,  Crti«MU,  aln  id  idaptilion  of  ■  French  qiic,  and  lagidly  ol  Yahyt  b.  Khilid  the  Bumedde,  Ui  iccrelaiy, 

J)B  wnf  BtmritM,  one  of  tbe  moil  chirming  ipedmem  of  whom  on  hii  acceitian  be  appointed  hit  lieutenant  and  grand 

a>  ilii  I  il  Genoan  poetry.    The  theme  of  the  latter — tbe  cure  viiier    (see   Baiuodie}.    Under   his   guidance   the   empire 

■f  the  leper,  Heintkh,  by  a  young  giil  who  is  willing  to  saoifice  flourished  on  the  whple.  In  tpite  of  leveral  rtvolti  in  tbe  province! 

b-  file  for  Mm — Hartnutm  hid  evidently  found  in  the  annala  of  by  members  of  the  old  Alid  family.    Successful  wan  were  waged 

■lie  bmiljr  in  wboaeaeivice  be  Mood.    Hartmann's  molt  con-  wiiEiheruIersof  DyuntiumindthcEhaiars.    InSa3,bo*evet, 

^ifcaoiB  mcift  aa  ■  poet  lie*  in  bis  style;  bis  language  ii  cue-  Hirlln  became  luspidouiof  Ihe  Barmecides,  wbom  with  only 

(ally  cboaoi,  hit  narrative  ludd,  flowing  and  chinctetiied  by  a  ■  single  eicepiion  he  ciitsed  lo  be  eiecuied.    Hence(oiwud 

^■c  at  balance  and  proportion  which  1)  rarely  to  be  found  In  the  chief  power  was  eierdsed  by  Fadl    b.    Ribi*,  who    had 

GmBaa  medieval  poetry.    Crigoriia,  Do  arm*  Hdntick  ind  hli  been  chimberliin  not  only  under  HlrUn  himself  but  tuder  bit 

Ijika.  whicb  are  all  fervidly  teligioui  ia  tone,  imply  a  tendency  predeceiun,  MansOr,  Madbi  and  Hldl.    In  (he  later  yean  ol 

Inairb  aactticism,  but,  on  tbe  whole,  Hailrnaim's  itriving  Hirfln's  reign  trouble*  itom  In  tbe  eaitem  pirti  ol  the  empire. 

■out  latbcT  to  have  been  to  reconcile  ibe  extremes  of  life;  to  These  troubles  aisunied  propoitloni  to  lerioui  that  Hgrfln 

otabliah  a  middle  way  of  human  conduct  between  the  worldly  himself  decided  to  go  lo  Klunatan.    He  died,  however,  at  Tu> 

pvanit*  of  knighthood  and  the  asr«tic  ideals  of  medieval  religion,  in  March  S09. 

&IC  hu  been  edited  by  M.  Haupt  (ind  ed.,  Leipiig,  1871)1  The  reign  ot  BlrOn  (see  CiUFHATI,  acction  C,  )  j)  wu  one  of 

Cntari>it,byH.  Paul  (inded.,  Halle,  t^oa):  DerdntKArinrul,  the  most  brilliint  in  the  aiuiib  o(  the  ciliphite.  In  spite  of 

hy  W.  Wackeraagei  and  W.  Toiicher  (Basel,  t^s)  and  by  H.  loues  In  north-west  AfHc*  and  Tranioiiina.    His  fame  spread 

Pul  (lod  ed.,  HiUe,  1S9J);  by  J.  G.  Robertson  {London,  1S95],  to  the  West,  and  Chulemigne  and  he  eichinged  gifts  ind  com- 

*itb  Entfiih  nota^  /vein,  by  G,  F.  ficnecke  and  K.  Lach-  pliments  aa  misten  respectively  of  tbe  West  and  the  EasL     No 

tOBD  Uth  «!,  Berlin,  1S7;)  and  E,  HenricI  (Hille,  i99i-iS«j).  caliph  ever  gathered  round  him  so  great  a  number  of  learned  men, 

A  csovmicnt  edition  of  all  Hajtminn^s  poems  by  -F.  Bech,  poets,  jurists,  grammiriina,  cadis  ind  sciibes,  to  say  nothing  of 

IRdt.  (jtd  ed.,  Leipzig,  lEoT-i&ijj,  vol.  J  In  4th  ed.,  iQoi).  the  wits  and  musidani  who  enjoyed  his  patronage.     HlrOn 

The  fiienture  on  llartmian  is  enttnHve.    See  HMciilly  L.  himself  was  1  scholu  and  poet,  and  was  weU  versed  in  histoiy, 

CaUrda  aabiogen,    iSm):    «■   IWtleken,  Dit  »W«jta  JC»wl  j  M™.."?,  P?*,"'"    "'  poasesKsl  iMte  and  ducernment, 

Bnmmki  an  Vjiikt  mii  Hartnuiuu  ton  Aiu  (Hille,  iMjl:  F.  ""1  •"*  dignined  demeinour  is  eiloUed  by  the  hislomns.    In 

Sinu. Hartmam  tatAntaij Lyriier  (Halle,  1889) :  A.  E. Scbinbach,  rehgion  he  was  ejtremcly  strict;  be  proslralcd  himself  a  hundred 

Ob  H*m«h  •«  Am  IGnt.  iSwli  F.  Piquet,  a«i<  jxr  Hvl-  tima  daily,  and  nine  or  ten  timetniade  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

?!?_y;J.r_i!^..^¥'i■__T[??!f!™'!■_r^,,™_"_.™?■'._'_"';  At  the  same  time  he  cinnot  be  regarded  as  a  gteal  administrator. 

t  eveiythlng  to  his  vliiers.  Vihyl  and  Fadl, 
am  especially  was  due  the  prosperous  con- 

.    , —    HlrQn  Is  best  known  to  Western  readera 

''^l-                    as  tbe  hero  of  many  of  the  stories  in  the  Arabian  ItitlUs;  and  in 

RAMIBOM,  IPIRm  OP,  a  nime  signifying  originally  the  Arabic  litenture  he  Is  the  central  figure  of  numberless  anecdotei 

a™*™""'  liqu™  obtained  by  the  dislillalion  ol  bom  shavings,  jnd  humorous  stories.    Of  his  incognito  walks  through  Bagdad, 

afterward*  ipplied  to  the  putially  purified  simllu  products  of  the  however,    the   authentic   historic*  say   nothing..    His  Arabic 

actka  of  beU  on  DitrogcaDusuiimalmatlec  generally,  and  now  biographen  are  unanimous  in  describing  him  a*  noble  and 

JUalarty  used  to  detignate  theaqueoussolutlonof  ammonia  (f.a).  generous,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  in  fad  a  nun  ol 

KAKIzmtnCH,  JVAH   EDORMIO    (i8o6-iS«o),    Spanish  litQe  force  of  chuicter    suspicious,  untruitworthy  and  on 

-    -  a*  born  at  Madrid  on  the  eth  of  September  i8o«.  occasions  cruel 

Cmnan  carpenter,  he  was  cduciled  lor  the  priest.  SeetheAnbichiKoriesof  Ibnal-AtWrBndlbnKhaldOn.    Amoi« 


(Ls^ri*kw7!t^arttij' 
Stcir.  Tardd,  Dir  ar 


hood,  but  be  had  no  nligloui  vocation  and,  on  leaving  school,  modem  vorlu  see  Sir  W.  Muir,  7^  CaliplaU  (London,  iB^ir 
Mhiwed  hia  fatber-B  trade  till  1830,  when  he  learned  shorthand  J-  D.  Cborn, /ifci-i  KiiJtr  Ifa  KWi/j  0/ BoiaW  (Undon.  li^»), 
-^  ioi«d_  the  .taf!  of  tbe  C„*.    Hi.  earliest  dramilic  essay,    %^:^:^J%'X'tit.^£!Si^i'tX'l^^^^^ 


till  i8io,  when  he  learned  shorthand  J-  D-  0>born,  lOam  ^^  O,  KSalifi  of  Batioi  (L. 

'^■'-»."  "'"■^    r^..^..it,  j^  f^..j./«  (MaaDheipi  a ,,---,-.., 

__.,   _.  ...  __, urini  Uic  Abiasti  OUMaU 

.     yy 19W):  A.  MQIlcr.  Dir  lilam,  vol.'.  (Beriln,  1B8;);  E.  H. 

kenrit  leculald  Spanish  pUyi,  and  In  1837  pirjduced  his  fint  Palmer,  Tit  Calipli-HiiriiKn  Alnucliiii  (London,  iSSo);  J.  B.  Buiy's 

seminal  play,  Itt  Amanla  dt  Tuiid,  the  subject  ot  which  had  ediiion  of  Gibbon'.  DidM  ami  Full  (London,  1898),  vol.  vi.  pp. 

been  used  itj  Rey  de  Artieda,  Tiis>  de  Molina  and  Ferei  de  ^  '°''- 

lloatalbin.    Iw  ^iWHluifi  7rriuf  at  once  made  the  aulhor's  HARUSPICBS,  or  AicrsPTCEa  (perhaps  "enlnH  obierven," 

iqwtilioD,  which  was  scarcely  mainuioed  by   Dena  UcKtia  cf.  Skt.  kirii,  Cr.  xoffH),  a  diss  of  soothsiyen  in  Rome.    Thta 

(iEi9)  ud  Al/mn  d  Cvln  (liti);  it  nu  not  till  184^  that  he  art  {diidpHna)  consisted  especially  in  deducing  the  will  of  the 

sppcoijcbed  his  former  success  with  La  Jura  en  Santa  Cadta.  gods  from  the  ippeuance  presented  by  tbe  entrails  of  the  slain 

Baitaenbusch  wi*  chief  of  the  Naiionil  Library  from  1S61  to  victim.    They  also  interpreted  all  portents  or  unusual  pbenomena 

1I75,  and  wu  an  indefatigable — though  not  very  judicious-^  of  nature,  especially  thunder  and  lightning,  and  prescribed  the 

cdilee  of  many  national  classic*.    Inferiarin  Insptrilion  lo  other  eiptatory  ceremonies  aflei  such  events.     To  please  the  god,  the 

iponiy   Spanislr  diatnaiists,    HnriwDbusch   eiccl*  his  victim  must  be  without  spot  or  blemish,  and  the  practice  of  ob- 

'n  venatilily  ind  in  contcientious  wDrkmanship.  tctviog  whether  the  entraili  presented  iny  ibnormil  appesianc*. 
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(  tbc  win  of  bavea,  wu  >J*a  very 
Jigion.  TTiii  »n,  however,  ippan  noi 
pjive  Dcen,  u  some  olher  model  of  ucenAiiuDg  (he  will  of 
(Dd«  undoubteilJy  were,  of  geDuioe  Aryu  growth.  It  ii  [on 
10  the  Horneric.  pocmi,  ind  miut  hive  beeo  jntroducxd  i 
Gteece  iIict  tlieii  composilioo.  Id  like  muner,  u  the  Rom 
IhEDiMtva  believed,  the  ul  wu  not  iadigeooui  in  Rome, 
dcrivfdfnjm  Etnjju-'  The  Etnucaiia  were  said -to  have  lear 
U  from  I  being  aimed  Toges,  grandson  ' 


igfrai 


in  books  called  Jiin  liartafiKi*i,  /iJjurg 
rilimlt).  The  ut  wu  pnctlsed  Jn  Rome  chiefly  by  Elrvsci 
DcraiionaUy  by  bativc-boni  Rornaiu  who  had  studied  in 
pntttly  ubDob  of  Etrtiria.  Fnun  the  regal  pettod  to  the  i 
of  the  republic,  hATuapicea  were  aummoDed  from  Elmria  to  c! 
with  prodigica  not  mentioned  in  the  pontiGciJ  and  Sibyll 
books,  and  the  Roman  pfiesta  cairied  out  their  inalnictioiu  ju 
the  offering  necessary  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  deify  c 
cerned.  Though  the  art  was  of  great  importance  under  the  ei 
republic,  it  never  became  a  part  of  the 


nnent  in  the  political  otgapiulion  ol  the  dty.  Id  later  tit 
e  in  fell  into  disrepute,  and  the  saying  of  Cito  the  Censor  iii 
lown,  that  he  wondered  how  one  hiiuipei  could  look  anol 
in  the  face  irithout  [au^ng  (Cic.  Di  Jit.  u.  14).  Under 
empire,  however,  we  hear  of  a  regular  collegium  of  silly  hi 
spices;  and  Claudiiu  is  said  to  have  tried  to  restore  the  art  1 
put  it  under  the  conlrol  of  the  pontlhcei.  This  collegium  c 
tinued  to  eilst  till  the  time  of  AUric 

See  A.  B«ichi.L«:len:q,  Hiilairt  it  la  ikinaHim  iani  faiaia 
(lS79-lSil);  Marquaidt.  Xdnucikl  SUuUnrraaUnxt.  iii.  (IBI 
tp.  410-41;:  C  Schmciuer.  Dir  clrtaiiiclu  Ouiipjiii  Hn  Bum 

Emkritp  til  nin    Unltrtanf  da  Htidntumi   (rasi),  1 
ilrgimii  ic  EbKiai  Jiiciplma  tanicula  (1871};  P.  Cliirin. 
ifiiibtii  apud  Ranaius  |ig8o).    AIw  Ohkh. 
'    HARVARD  nHIVERSITY,  the  oldest  of  Aaiericancducatio 
inslilutions,  established  at  Cambridge,  Mosuehusetti.     In  n 


the  General  Court 

f  the  cokiny  voted  £400  towards  ''  a  at 

or  coUedge,"  which 

in  the 

Towne."     In  mem 

ory  of  the  English  univetsily  where 

(probably  some  se 

enly)  0 

the  leading  men  of  the  colon 

been  educated,  ih 

ip  wu  named  Cambridge  in 

In  the  ume  year  Jo 

ltd  (1607-1638),  a  Puritan  m 

lately  come  tn  Ab> 

bachelor  aod-nuster  of  Emm 

college,  Cambridge 

dying 

in  Chatlestown(MaM.),h«qiie 

minary 

alf  his  eatate  (£;&!)  and  some 

btmdted  books;  an 

named  Ilarvird  C 

Uege  ( 

639)  in  his  honour.    Ila  hial 

unbroken  from  .640.  and 

ils  first  commencement  wu  h 

1641.    The  apiiit  0 

Ihcfo 

ndcis  is  beautifully  expressed 

words  of  «  contem 

titer  which  are  carved  on  the  c 

galea:  "After  God 

ad  car 

ed  us  safe  lo  Ncw-Englaod.  an 

buiWed  OUT  houses, 
rear'd  convenient  places  for  Goda  worship,  and  setled  the  Ci 
Government;  One  of  the  neit  things  we  longed  for,  and  tool 

dreading  lo  leave  an  tlliienie  Ministry  to  (he  Churches,  when  < 
present  Ministers  shall  he  in  the  Dust."  The  college  chartei 
1650  dedicated  ii  to  "  the  advancement  of  ill  good  literati 
■na.  and  sciencM,"  and  "  theeducationof  the  English  and  Ind 
youth  ...  in  knowledge  ind  godlynes."  The  second  build 
(1654}  on  the  college  grounds  wu  called  "  the  Indian  CoUeg 
in  it  was  set  up  the  College  press,  wbich  since  i6]S  had  been  in 
president's  house,  and  here,  it  is  believed,  was  printed  the  Ira 
Ution  ol  the  Bible  (1661-1663)  by  John  Eliot  into  the  langu. 
oi  the  natives,  wiih  primer,  catechisms,  graraman,-  tracts,  1 
A  fair  number  ol  Indians  were  students,  but  only  one,  Ca 
Cheeihahteaumuck.  look  a  bachelor's  degree(iiS65).  By  geuep 
■The  uaiemcnt  <4  Dionysius  of  Haticarnaiiui  (ii.  »)  thai 


ill  rrrii  1I I Iiirti  fir  tMi  i[irrTil  nTijnrt.  ihn  rrflrp  111 

greatly  helped  in  it*  iofucy. 

The  charter  of  i&sohuhecsin  themiin,induplatarapte47 
since  1707,  the  fundamentalsooice  of  authority  in  Ibcidminlttr^ 
lion  of  the  university.  It  created  1  ccKiptatinf  coqiontka 
consisting  of  the  president,  Ircuurer  ud  five  fellowt,  wb* 
formally  iniliale  administnlive  measures,  control  the  cflUegt 
funds,  awl  Bi^int  officen  of  fnstiuctton  ud  sovemne*!; 
subject,  however,  10  confinnltion  by  the  Board  of  flmisiiii 
(established  ih  1641)1  which  baa  a  revisory  power  ova  ill  acU 
of  the  corporitioii.  CiicunaUDCt)  giidually  aeceidtaled 
ordinary  govemment  by  the  resident  (eachoi;  and  tiHlay  tb* 
various  ficultiea,  elaborately  organised.  eiadM  ImBBCdiaU 
government  and  discipline  over  all  the  itudents,  aad  individually 


state  and  church.     The 
reprded  Harvard  u 
it  through 


aid  ind. practical  dependence  hid  ceased  some  ti 

d  with  »te«diJy  in 
sustained  ind  f oMend  by 
private  munificeace  rathe  than  by  public  money.  The  latt 
direct  subsidy  Irom  the  Itale  determined  in  1814,  -'(hi^tgh 
state  lid  was  afterwards  given  to  the  Agisiii  museum,  liter 
united  with  the  univeisity.  The  cborch  wu  natunll)'  ^niiar 
for  the  early  college.  The  changing  compoailiotl  o(  its  Bond 
of  Overseers  marked  iti  hliention  first  from  detioL  and  lata 
from  politicil  control;  since  1&65  the  board  has  be£&  diOMn 
by  the  alumni  (non-residents  of  Massschusetts  being  ^lifiM* 
since  iSEo),  who  therefore  resUy  control  the  university.  When 
the  state  ceased  to  repress  i^eclually  the  rife  ^leculatioa 
charadeiislic  of  the  hist  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
religion  u  in  politics,  and  in  America  u  in  England,  the  unit; 
of  Puritanism  gave  way  lo  1  variety  of  intense  aectuiantuns, 
and  this,  as  alu  the  incoming  of  An^ican  churchmen,  mad* 
the  old  faith  of  the  college  insecure.  Fccsidest  Henry  Dunstei 
(c.  1611-1654],  the  hist  president,  was  censured  hy  Iba 
magistrates  and  removed  from  office  for  questlooing  Infant 
baptism.  The  conservatives,  wbo  dung  to  pristine  and  UDdDated 
Calvinism,  sought  to  Intrench  themselves  in  Harvard,  especially 
in  the  Board  of  Overai-eis.  The  history  ol  the  coDege  from  iboul 
1673  10  i7>s  wu  eiceedmgiy  troubled.  lacnue  and  Cotton 
Maibcr,  forceful  but  bigoted,  were  the  bulwarks  of  itactioB 
and  fomtnters  of  discord  One  episode  in  the  struggle  wis  the 
foundation  and  encouragement  of  Yale  College  by  the  rcactkui- 
aries  of  New  England  u  a  truer  "  school  of  the  prophets " 
(Cotton  Mather  being  particularly  zealous  in  its  Intereata),  afia 
they  had  (ailed  to  secure  canttol  of  the  govemment  ol  Harvard. 
It  represented  conservarive  seceuiod.  In  179?  the  first  layman 
wu  chosen  to  the  corporation;  in  igo;  a  Uaitaiiin  hecam* 
professor  of  theology;  in  1S4J  the  board  of  oveneen  wni 
opened  to  dergymen  of  all  denomination! ;  in  1886  ittenduutt 
an  praycis  by  the  students  ceased  to  be  compulsory.  Thm 
Harvitd,  in  response  to  changing  ideas  ud  conditlnis,  pew 

Harvard,  her  alumni,  and  her  (aculty^hive  been  very  dosely 
connected  with  American  letlera;  not  only  in  the  coloniil  period, 
when'  the  Mathers,  Samuel  Sewall  and  Ihomas  Prince  .were 
important  names,  or  in  the  revalutionuy  ud  early  oitional 
epoch  with  the  Adimses,  Fisher  Ames,  Joseph  DeDDie  and 
Robert  Treat  Piinc,  but  especially  \n  the  second  third  of  the 
19th  century,  when  the  greit  New  England  moveraenti  o( 
Unitarianism  and  'nanscendentiliim  were  ltd  by  Harvud 
graduates.  In  i3oj  Henry  Ware  (i764-i&(f)  wu  elected  the 
first  anti^Trinitacian  to  be  HoUis  professor  of  divinity,  ud  thii 
marked  Harvard'i  dose  conneiioa  with  Unitarianism,  in  the 
later  history  of  which  Wire,  his  son  Henry  [iiM-iB+jf,  and 
AndrcwsNoitan(i7S6-iSjiJ,  all  Hiivud  alumni  arid  prolesson. 
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nd  JoKph  Bttckminster  (lysx-i^xa)  and  William  Ellery 
rumwtw^iw^  j^te  leaden  of  the  conservative  Unitarians,  and 
Jeaeph  Stevens  Buckmlnster  (X784-X8X2),  James  Freeman 
da^,  and  Theodore  Parker  were  liberal  leaders.  Of  the 
**  ThuHccndentaUsts,"  Emerson,  Francis  Henry  Hedge  (X805- 
1890),  Chike,  Convers  Francis  (x795~x863),  Parker,  Thoreau 
and  ChiSstopher  Pttuse  Cranch  (18x^x893)  were  Harvard 
gtadaates.  Longfellow's  professorship  at  Harvard  identified 
Urn  with  It  rather  than  with  Bowdoin;  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
was  prafeaor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  at  Harvard  in  X847- 
x88a;  and  Lowell,  a  Harvard  alumnus,  was  Longfellow's 
•Mcnibr  in  1855-1886  as  Smith  Professor  of  the  French  and 
Spaiibh  laiignaget  and  literatures.  Tlcknor  and  Charles  Eliot 
KoctOB  are  other  important  names  in  American  literary  criticism. 
The  lustorians  Spuks,  Bancroft,  Hildreth,  Palfrey,  Prescott, 
Motl^  and  Farkman  .were  graduates  of  Harvard,  as  were 
Edwazd  Everett,  Chades  Sumner  and  Wendell  PhiUips. 

Lk  ocsanisation  and  scope  of  effort  Harvard  has  grown, 

c^Kcially  after  2869,  under  the  direction  of  President  Charles 

W.  EHoC,  to  be  In  the  highest  sense  a  university;  but  the 

*cnOefe  "  piopef,  whose  end  is  the  liberal  culture  of  under- 

pidnatei,  continues  to  be  in  many  ways  the  centre  of  university 

Kfe,  as  it  it  the  embodiment  of  university  traditions.    The 

■edical  adwol  (in  Boston)  dates  from  X782,  the  law  school  from 

181 7,  tlie  divinity  school '  (though  instruction  in  theology  was  of 

come  given  from  the  foundation  of  the  college)  from  1819,  and 

the  dental  school  (in  Boston  )  from  X867.   The  Bussey  Institution 

It  Jamaica  PMn  was  established  in  X87X  as  an  undergraduate 

■hool  of  agriculture,  and  reorganized  in  X908  for  advanced 

*ittniTtl**!i  and  icseardi  in  subjects  relating  to  agriculture  and 

lortiniitnre.    The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  dates 

f«B  187a,  the  Graduate  School  of  Applied  Science  (growing 

Ml  el  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School)  from  X906,  and  the 

C«*y»»  Sdhool  of  Business  Administration  (which  applies  to 

the  professional  methods  used  in  post-graduate 

of  medicine^  law,  &c)  from  1908.    Tlie  Lawrence 

SdAlific  School,  established  in  X847,  was  practically  abolished 

hx907-i9o8,  iHien  its  courses  were  divided  between  the  College 

(whkh  themftcr  granted  a  degree  of  S.B.)  and  the  Graduate 
$ckiBol  of  Allied  Science,  which  was  established  in  X906  and 
fives  praleaaional  d^recs  in  dvil,  mechanical  and  electrical 
cSfboBring,  mining,  metallurgy,  architecture,  landscape  archi- 
totwe,  forestry,  applied  physics,  applied  chemistry,  applied 
tuiogj  and  appUed  geology.    A  school  of  veterinary  medicine, 
itaMuii^rf  Jn  18S2,  was  discontinued  in  X901.    The  university 
MftTftifmf  comprise  the  botanic  garden  (1807)  and  the  (Asa) 
Gcty  herbarium  (1864);  the  Arnold  arborcttmi  (1872),  at 
J^alaica  Plain,  for  the  study  of  arborictilture,  forestry  and 
dnidralogy;  the  university  museum  of  natural  hhtoiy,  founded 
is  1859  by  Louis  Agassis  as  a  museimi  of  comparative  zoology, 
caormoosly  devdoped  by  his  son,  Alexander  Agassiz,  and 
ttiasferied  to  the  ^university  in  1876,  though  under  an  inde- 
pendent faculty;  the  Peabody  museum  of  American  archaeology 
nd  ethnology,  founded  in  x866  by   (xcorge  Peabody;  the 
WHEam  Hayes  Fogg  art  museum  (X895);  the  Semitic  museum 
(1889);  the  Germanic  Museum  (1902),  contaim'ng  rich  gifts 
from  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.,  the  Swiss  government,  and  individuals 
isd  aocieties  of  Germanic  lands;  the  social  museum  (1906); 
aad  the  astronomical  observatory  (1843 ;  location  42*  22'  48'  N. 
itt.,  7s*  8^  W.  long.),  which  since  X89X  has  maintained  a  station 
Bfar  Arequxpa,  Peru.    A  permanent  summer  engineering  camp  is 
■wsirVafpH  at  Squam  Lake,  New  Hampshire.    In  Petersham, 
Uassacfausetts,  is  the  Harvaird  Forest,  about  2000  acres  of  hilly 
wooded  country  with  a  stand  in  1908  of  xo,ooo,o6o  ft.  B.M.  of 
■etchantable  timber  (mostly  white  pine);  this  forest  was  given 
to  the  university  in  1907,  and  is  an  important  part  of  the  equip- 
■CBt  of  the  division  of  forestry.    The  university  library  is  the 
Ingest  coDege  library  in  the  country,  and  from  its  slow  and 
waaptbtni  lelection  is  of  exceptional  value.   In  1908  it  numbered, 

'  AfiSafed  with  the  unrveruty,  but  autonomous  and  independent, 
h  the  Aadorer  Theological  Seminary,  which  in  1908  removed  from 
to 


including  the  various  special  libraries,  803,800  bound  volumes, 
about  496,600  pamphlets,  and  27,450  maps.  Some  of  its  collec- 
tions are  of  great  value  from  associations  or  special  richness, 
such  as  Thomas  Cariyle's  collection  on  Cromwell  and  Frederick 
the  Great;  the  collection  on  folk-lore  and  medievah  romances, 
supposed  to  be  the  largest  in  existence  and  including  the  material 
used  by  Bishop  Percy  in  preparing  his  Rdiques;  and  that  on  the 
Ottoman  empire.  The  law  library  has  been  described  by 
Professor  A.  V.  Dicey  of  Oxford  as  ".the  most  perfect  collection 
of  the  legal  records  of  the  F.nglish  people  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  English-speaking  world."  There  are  department 
libraries  at  the  Arnold  arboretum,  the  Gray  herbarium,  the 
Bussey  Institution,  the  astronomical  observatory,  the  dental 
school,  the  medical  school,  the  law  school,  the  divinity  school, 
the  Pe&body  museum,  and  the  museum  of  comparative  zoology. 
In  X878  the  library  published  the  first  of  a  valuable  series  of 
Bibliographical  CoiUrifnttions,  Other  publications  of  the  univer- 
sity (apart  from  annual  reports  of  various  departments)  are: 
the  Harvard  Oriental  Series  (started  X891),  Harvard  Studies  in 
Classical  Philology  (1890),  Harvard  Theological  Review  (X907), 
the  Harvard  Law  Review  (1889),  Harvard  Historical  Studies 
(1S97),  Harvard  Economic  Studies  (1906),  Harvard  Psychological 
Studies  (X903),  the  Harvard  Engineering  Journal  (1902),  the 
Bulletin  (1874)  of  the  Bussey  Lastitution,  the  Archaeological 
and  Ethnological  Papers  (1888)  of  the  Peabody  museum,  and  the 
Bulletin  (1863),  Contributions  and  Memoirs  (1865)  of  the  museum 
of  comparative  zoology.  The  students'  publications  include  the 
Crimson  (1873),  a  daily  newspaper;  the  Advocate  (1831),  a 
literary  bi-weekly;  the  Lampoon  (X876),  a  comic  bi-weekly; 
and  the  Harvard  Monthly  (X885),  a  literary  monthly.  The 
Harvard  Bulletint  a  weekly,  and  the  Harvard  Graduates^  Magaxine 
(1892),  a  quarteily,  are  published  chiefly  for  the  alumnt 

In  X908-X909  there  were  743  officers  of  instruction  and  ad- 
ministration (including  those  for  Raddiffe)  and  5250  students 
(1059  in  1869),  the  latter  including  2238  in  the  college,  1641  in 
the  graduate  and  professional  schools,  and  1332  in  the  summer 
school.  Raddiffe  College,  for  women,  had  449  additional 
students.  The  whole  number  of  degrees  conferred  up  to  X905 
was  3x,8o5  (doctors  of  sdence  and  of  philosophy  by  examination, 
408;  masters  of  arts  and  of  science  by  examination,  x  759).  The 
cunditions  of  the  time  when  Harvard  was  a  theological  seminary 
for  boys,  governed  like  a  higher  boarding  school,  have  left  traces 
still  discernible  in  the  organization  and  disdpline,  though  no 
longer  in  the  aims  of  the  college.  The  average  age  of  students 
at  entrance,  only  14  years  so  late  as  1820,  had  risen  by  1890  to 
X9  years,  making  possible  the  transition  to  the  present  regime 
of  almost  entire  liberty  of  life  and  studies  without  detriment, 
but  with  positive  improvement,  to  the  morals  of  the  student 
body.  A  strong  development  toward  the  university  ideal 
marked  the  opening  of  the  19th  century,  especially  in  the  widen- 
ing of  courses,  the  betterment  of  instruction,  and  the  suggestions 
of  quickening  ideas  of  university  freedom,  whose  realization, 
along  with  others,  has  come  since  1870.  The  elimination  of  the 
last  vestiges  of  sectarianism  and  churchly  disdpline,  a  lessening 
of  parietal  oversight,  a  lopping  off  of  various  outgrown  colonial 
customs,  a  complete  reconstruction  of  professional  standards 
and  methods,  the  devdopment  of  a  great  graduate  school  in 
arts  and  sdcnces  based  on  and  organically  connected  with  the 
undergraduate  college,  a  great  improvement  in  the  college 
standard  of  scholarship,  the  allowance  of  almost  absolute 
freedom  to  students  in  the  shaping  of  their  college  course  (the 
"  dective  "  system),  and  very  remarkable  material  prosperity 
marked  the  admim'stration  (1869-1909)  of  President  Eliot.  In 
the  readjustment  in  the  curricula  of  American  colleges  of  the 
elements  of  professional  training  and  liberal  culture  Harvard 
has  been  bold  in  experiment  and  innovation.  With  Johns 
Hopkins  University  she  has  led  the  movement  that  has  trans- 
formed university  education,  and  her  influence  upon  secondary 
education  in  America  has  been  incomparably  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  university.  Her  entrance  requirements  to  the 
college  and  to  the  schoob  of  medicine,  law,  dentistry  and  divinity 
have  been  higher  than  those  of  any  other  American  university. 


40  HARVEST 

A  bachelor's  degree  is  requisite  for  entrance  to  the  professional  Raddiffe,  Lady  Mowlion  (oh.  c.  x66z),  widow  of  Sir  Tbomai 

schools  (except  that  of  dentistry),  and  the  master's  degree  (since  Mowlson,  alderman  and  (1634)  lord  majror  of  London,  who  ia 

1872)  is  given  to  students  only  for  graduate  work  in  residence,  1643  founded  the  first  sdioUrship  in  Harvard  College.    FruB 

and  rarely  to  other  persons  as  an  honorary  degree.    In  scholarship  1894  also  dates  the  present  official  connexion  of  Raddiffe  with 

and  in  growth  of  academic  freedom  Germany  has  given  the  Harvard.    The  requirements  for  admission  and  for  degreet  ait  the 

quickening  impulse.    This  influence  began  with  George  Ticknor  same  as  in  Harvard  (whose  president  countersigns  all  diplomas), 

and  Edward  Everett,  who  were  trained  in  Germany,  and  was  and  thcf  president  and  fellows  of  Harvard  control  abaolutdy  the 

continued  by  a  number  of  eminent  German  scholars,  some  driven  administration  of  the  college,  although  it  has  for  immediate  ad- 

into  exile  for  their  liberalism,  who  became  professors  in  the  ministration  a  separate  government.    Instruction  is  given  by 

second  half  of  the  19th  century,  and  above  all  by  the  many  members  of  the  university  teaching  force,  who  repeat  in  Rad- 

members  of  the  faculty  still  later  trained  in  German  universities,  diffe  many  of  the  Harvard  courses.    Many  advanced  oourMs  ia 

The  ideas  of  recognizing  spedal  students  and  introducing  the  Harvard,  and  to  a  certain  extent  laboratory  fadlitiea,  are  diitcUj 

elective  system  were  suggested  in  1834,  attaining  establishment  accessible  to  Raddiffe  students,  and  they  have  unrestricted 

even  for  freshmen  by  1885,  the  movement  characteriasing  particu-  access  to  the  library. 

larly  the  years  1865-1885.    The  basis  of  the  dective  system  (as       The  presidents  of  Harvard  have  been:  Henry  Dunster  (1640- 

in  force  in  1910)  ^  freedom  in  choice  of  studies  within  liberal  1654);  Charles  Chauncy  (1654-1672);  Leonid  Hoar  (1671- 

limits;    and,   as   regards   admission  to   college*  (completdy  1675);  Urian  Oakes  (1675-1681);  John  Rogers  (1682-1684); 

established  1891),  the  idea  that  the  admission  is  of  minds  for' the  Increase  Mather  (X685-X70X);  Charles  Morton  (vice-president) 

quality  of  their  training  and  not  for  their  knowledge  of  particular  (1697-1698) ;  Samuel  Willard  (1700-1707) ;  John  Leverett  (1708- 

subjects,  and  that  any  subject  may  be  acceptable  for  such  1734);  Benjamin  Wadsworth  (1725-1737);  Edward  HolytAe 

training  if  followed  with  requisite  devotion  and  under  proper  (x737~i769);   Samud  Locke   (X770-X773);   Samud  Langdoo 

methods.    Except  for  one  course  in  English  in  the  Freshman  (1774-X780);  Joseph   Willard   (178X-X804);   Samud   Webber 

year,  and  one  course  in  French  or  German  for  those  who  do  not  (x8o6-x8ib);  John  Thornton  Kirkland    (x8xo-x828);   Josiah 

on  entrance  present  both  of  these  languages,  no  study  is  pre-  C^uincy    (X829-X845);    Edward    Everett    (X846-S849);    Jaxtd 

scribed,  but  the  student  is  compelled  to  select  a  certain  number  Sparks   (1849-X853);  James  Walker   (x8.S3'-x86o);   Comdio 

of  courses  in  some  one  department  or  field  of  learning,  and  to  Conway  Felton  (x86o-x862);  Thomas  Hill  (x862-x868);  Charki 

distribute  the  remainder  among  other  departments,  the  object  William  Eliot  (X869-X909);  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell  (^>pointcd 

being  to  secure  a  systematic  education,  based  on  the  prindple  of  X909). 

knowing  a  Httle  of  everything  and  something  weU.  Authorities.— Benjamin  Peirce.  A  History  of  Harvard  Uumrtih 

The  material  equipment  of  Harvard  is  very  rich.    ▼- -— J*  -'<-'< /o— .__    _rf«-x-  w.-.l  ^  .         .  ,.  .         -  —       * 

induded  invested 

and  lands  and  buildings 

X909  an  income  

scholarships,  fellowships,  prizes  and  other  aids  to  students.    The  189^)  •  William  R.  Thayer,  "  Histoiy  'and^lZustoms'  ol'liarvaf] 

yearly  income  available  for  immediate  use  from  all  sources  in  Univenity,''  in  Univerntus  and  their  Sons,  vd.  L  (Botton,  1898); 

•89^'W   average   ».,074,»9,- of   which   $45.-760   y»rly  ^fe^^gj'S^'^clIS.SS^'iS^^^a^'j^^^^ 
represented  gifts.    The  total  gifts,  for  funds  and  for  current  use,       "*"~^y«  •»"  "«=  aurmru  «roowM«  jaaffMn€  ^1092  •qq-^ 

in  the  same  years  aggregated  $6,152,988.    The  income  in  x 907-       HARVEST   (A.S.   harfest   "autumn,"   O.H.    Ger.    kerhst, 

X908  was  $1,846,976;  $241,924  was  given  for  immediate  use,  possibly  through  an  old  Teutonic  root  representing  Lat.  cor/crv, 

and  $449,822  was  given  for  capital.    The  medical  school  is  well  "  topluck  ")•  the  season  of  the  ingathering  of  crops.    Harvest  has 

endowed  and  is  housed  in  buildings  (1906)  on  Longwood  Avenue,  been  a  season  of  rejoicing  from  the  remotest  ages.    The  andent 

Boston;  the  gifts  for  its  buildings  and  endowments  made  in  Jews  celebrated  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  as  their  harvest  festival, 

X901-1902  aggregate  $5,000,000.  Amongthe  university  buildings  the  wheat  ripening  earlier  in  Palestine.    The  Romans  had  their 

are  two  dining-halls  accommodating  some  2500  students,  a  CereaUa  or  feasts  in  honour  of  Ceres.    The  Druids  cdebnted 

theatre  for  public  ceremonies,  a  chapel,  a  home  for  religious  their  harvest  on  the  ist  of  November.    In  pre-reformation 

sodeties,  a  dub-home  (the  Harvard  Union)  for  graduates  and  England  Lammas  Day  (Aug.  xst,  O.S.)  was  observed  at  the  b^ 

undergraduates,  an  infirmary,  gymnasium,  boat  houses  and  large  ginning  of  the  harvest  festival,  every  member  of  the  church 

playgrounds,  with  a  concrete  stadium  capable  of  seating  27,000  presenting  a  loaf  made  of  new  wheat.    Throughout  the  world 

spectators.    Massachusetts  Hall  (1720)  is  the  oldest  building,  harvest  has  always  been  the  occasion  for  many  queer  customs 

University  Hall  (181 5),  the  administration  building,  dignified,  which  all  have  their  origin  in  the  animistic  belid  in  the  Com- 

of  excellent  proportions  and  simple  lines,  is  a  good  example  Spirit  or  Corn-Mother.    This  personification  of  the  crops  hasteft 

of  the  work  of  Charles  Bulfinch.    Memorial  Hall  (1874),  an  its  impress  upon  the  harvest  customs  of  modem  Europe.    In 

ambitious  building  of  cathedral  suggestion,  commemorates  the  west  Russia,  for  example,  the  figure  made  out  of  the  last  aheaf  of 

Harvard  men  who  fell  in  the  Civil  War,  and  near  it  is  an  ideal  corn  is  called  the  Bastard,  and  a  boy  is  wrapped  up  in  it.    Tht 

statue  (1884)  of  John  Harvard  by  Danid  C.  French.    The  woman  who  binds  this  sheaf  represents  the  *' Commother,"  and 

medical  and  dental  schools  are  in  Boston,  and  the  Busscy  an  elaborate  simulation  of  childbirth  takes  place,  the  boy  in  the 

Institution  and  Arnold  Arboretum  are  at  Jamaica  Plain.  sheaf  squalling  like  a  new-bom  child,  and  being,  on  his  liberatima, 

Radcutte  College,  essentially  a  part  of  Harvard,  dates  wrapped  in  swaddling  bands.    Even  in  England  vestiges  ol 

from  the  beginning  of  systematic  instmction  of  women  by  sympathetic  magic  can  be  detected.    In  Northumberland,  wheie 

members  of  the  Harvard  facility  in  1879,  the  Sodety  for  the  the  harvest  rejoicing  takes  place  at  the  dose  of  the  reaping  and 

Collegiate  Instmction  of  Women  being  formally  organized  in  not  at  the  ingathering,  as  soon  as  the  last  sheaf  is  set  on  end 

1882.    The  present  name  was  adopted  in  X894  in  honour  of  Ann  the  reapers  shout  that  they  have  "  got  the  kem."    An  image 

» The  requirements  for  admission  as  changed  in  1908  are  based  formed  of  a  wheatsheaf,  and  dressed  in  a  white  frock  and 

on  the  "  unit  system  ";  satisfactory  marks  must  be  got  in  subjects  coloured  ribbons,  is  hoisted  on  a  pole.    This  is  the  "  kem-baby  ** 

aRRfcgating  26  units,  the  unit  being  a  measure  of  preparatory  study,  or  harvest-quccn,  and  it  is  carried  back  in  triumph  with  music 

Of  these  26  units,  Enghsh  (4  units),  algebra  (2),  plane  geometry  (2),  ._  j  _!,«,,.;««  „«,i  ,..#  ..^  :»  -  ^-^_:« •  «i««.  j.._:«.«  .u    v      __* 

some  science  or  science*  (2).  history  (2:  cither  Greek  and  Rbman.  *°^  shouting  and  set  up  ma  prominent  pUcc  dunng  the  harvest 

or  American  and  English),  a  modern  language  (2;  French  and  supper.    In  Scotland  the  last  sheaf  if  cut  before  Hallowmas  is 

German)  are  prescribed ;  prospective  candidates  for  the  degree  of  called  the  "  maiden,"  and  the  youngest  girl  in  the  har\'est-field 

A.B.  are  required  to  take  examinations  for  a  additional  units  in  jj  pycn  the  privilege  of  cutting  it.    If  the  reaping  finishes  after 

S3tSdM«S'?o?lh?dJi',S';ftrrJ^MrS  H^Uo"-"  "■*  >»t  ~n. «,  U  C«1W  th.  Cai«.ac*  (old  woman), 

tions  in  French  or  German  (2  units)  and  htxvc  a  similar  freedom  of  I"  *<>["«  parts  of  Scotland  this  last  sheaf  is  kept  till  Christmas 

chmce  in  making  up  the  remaining  10  units.  morm'ng  and  then  divided  among  the  cattle  "  to  make  ihen 
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,    at  ti  kept  im  the  tint  taut  foila  ud 
..      ..  _.   ...  Ui  bcr  u  hn  Gnt  food.    Throughout  the  world. 
J.  C  Ftuer  ibon,  the  lemi-Honhlp  of  the  Uii  sbtai  a.or  h 
been  ibe  (cat  fatun  of  Iht  lurvnt-bome.    Amoos  harvi 

of  the  EfyptiMn  rupen  (nnauiidiit  the  dcslh  of  the  am-jpiiii 
the  mitic  piDtoIype  of  Oiiris,  hu  found  iti  echo  on  ihe  world' 
~  ' '  ,  and  to  ihii  diy,  le  take  an  En^tih  eumple,  the 
apoi  utter  cries  of  the  ume  sort  and  go  through 
hich  in  its  main  features  u  an  exact  counterpart  of 
pagan  wocaliip.  "  After  the  wheat  it  cut  they  '  cry  the  neck.' 
...  An  old  mail  goes  round  Id  the  ihocks  and  picki  out  a  hundle 
flf  the  best  ean  he  can  fin±  . .  this  huridle  U  called  '  the  neck 
tkc  hamst  hands  then  stand  round  in  a  ring,  the  otd  man  holding 
'  the  neck '  In  tlie  centre.  At  a  signal  from  him  they  take  o9 
thdr  hUa,  stooping  and  holding  them  with  holb  haniL  towards 
Ihe  gmuuL  Tben  all  together  they  utter  in  t  prolonged  cry '  the 
■eckl '  three  times,  raising  themselves  upright  with  their  hats 
kid  aboK  their  heads.  Then  they  change  their  cry  to  '  Wee 
)bI  vay  jenl'ot,  ai  some  report,  'we  haven!'  "  On  a  line  still 
■■tQiiin  evening  "  oying  the  neck  "  has  a  wonderful  effect  at 

m  "  Haltering  LaigBB."  TTie  harvtiters  beg  largets  from 
p^iBa,  and  when  they  have  received  money  they  shout  Ibricc 
*  HaQoo,  largess,"  having  hnt  formed  a  circle,  bowed  their  heads 
b*  crying  "  Hoo-Hoo-Hoo,"  and  then  jerked  their  heads  back- 
■uA  and  ottered  a  shrill  shriek  of  "  Ah  I  Ah  [  " 

Far  X  nrv  fuQ  dlEuwin  of  huvnt  cunonu  sn  J,  G.  Fraiet. 
Ih  GWa  SnifJb.  and  Bmzid'i  ArUifuIiti  s/Crisl  Brilat*  [HaiUti'i 


I,  the  fi 


longing  tc 


mot  Ihe  E 


*»■*-■'  u  Littm  an/Hnno/u,  harvcst-bu^  are  now  known  to 
(t  tk»  rii4etted  larval  fotmi  ot  several  Brilisb  ipedes  at  mites 
<f  IW  (tnta  TrmbidnM.  They  are  minute,  nisty-brown 
■pdana,  batdy  viiible  to  the  naked  eye,  which  swarm  in  grass 
nd  bw  hobage  In  the  lununer  and  early  autumn,  and  cause 
—  "  "i,  sometimes  Intense,  Irritation  by  piercing  and 
the  skin  of  the  leg,  usually  lodging  themselves  in 
■bete  the  dothisg  is  tight,  such  as  the  knee  when 
omnd with  gartered  stockings.  They  may  be  readily  destroyed, 
odlheirrititioasltaycd,  by  rubbing  the  aflec led  area  with  some 
fanctiode  like  turpentine  or  beniiae.  They  are  not  permanently 
pmilic,  aiut  if  left  alone  will  leave  their  temporary  host  to 
leoBe  tiM  active  life  characteristic  of  the  adult  mite,  which  is 
pedatory  in   habits,    preying    upon   minute    living    animal 

UMnfTKR.  H*ivm-SRDEK,  or  Hakvest-Mah,  names 
gmo  la  Arachnids  of  the  order  0[Htiones,  referable  to  various 
ipeoB  of  the  family  Phalangiidac.  Harvest-spiders  or  harvest- 
am,  lo-caacd  on  account  of  their  abundance  in  the  late  summer 
nd  early  autumn,  may  be  at  once  distinguished  from  all  true 
Ipiden  hf  tbe  extreme  length  and  thinness  of  their  legs,  and  by 
tbt  small  siie  and  spherical  or  oval  shape  r ' 


ngkA.     They  nmy  be  met  wii 
pass,  or  larking  under  stones  ai 

attain  well-niarked  seoondaty 
■aadibolai  pcoti ' 


I,  Pk^npum  ™«^«,  t, 
■ak  is  abo  (umiihed  with  a  long  and  proti 
iiatak  nilb  an  equally  long  led  piolrusi 
Ria  ptir  in  tbe  autumn,  and  tbe  lemali 
•npoBtor,  lay*  her  egp  in  some  deft  oi 
o  their  fate.    After  breeding, 


k  yards,  fields, 

.    They  are 
■|ers.    The 

ne  of  the  common  English 


lienlihc  i 


ivipositi 


maid;   ' 


le  eggs  re 


ir  vitality  through  Ihi 


+1 

ult  indivtduab  In  the  late 
summer  ajin  autumn,  and  at  no  other  time  of  the  year.  They 
are  provided  with  a  pair  of  glands,  situated  one  on  each  side  of 
the  carapace,  which  secrete  an  evil-smelling  fluid  believed  to  be 
protective  in  nature.  Harvest-men  ara  very  widely  distributed 
and  an  espcdtUy  abundant  in  temperate  counulet  tt  the 


Fto.  I. — Harvest -nun  {/ 


i.  Man. 


(.  Ubiui 


Jantfam  contain"!,  Linn.);  proKle  rf 
aikd  palpi  Irumted. 

i,  Sneaih  of  penis  protruded, 

/.  Thcgtlns. 


northern  hemisphere.  They  are  also,  however,  common  in  India, 
where  they  are  well  known  for  their  habit  ol  adhering  together 
in  great  masses,  comparable  to  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  ol  swaying 
gently  backwards  and  forwards.  The  long  legs  of  harvest-men 
serve  them  not  only  as  organ*  of  rapid  tocoraotioo,  but  also  as 
pnpi  to  raise  tbe  body  well  oO  tbe  ground,  thus  enabling  the 
animals  to  stalk  munolealed'from  Ihe  midst  of  an  army  of  raiding 
ants.  (R.  1.  p.) 

UARVBT,  OABKIKL  (e.  1545-1630),  English-writer,  eldest  son 
of  a  ropemakcr  of  Saffron- Walden,  Essex,  was  bom  about  1 545. 
He  matriculated  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  in  ijM,  and  in 
IS70  was  elected  fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall-  Here  he  formed  a 
lasting  friendship  with  Edmund  Spenser,  and  it  bas  been  sug- 
gested {Alkat.  Canlab.  11.  ijS)  that  he  may  have  been  the  poet'* 
tutor.  Harvey  was  a  scboUu  ol  considerable  weight,  who  ba* 
perhaps  been  judged  too  exclusively  from  the  brilliant  ipvectivts 
'iircled  against  him  by  Thomas  Naihe.  Heniy  Morlcy,  writing 
I  the  FurlnislUly  Sttieit  [March  1S69],  brought  evidence  from 
[arvey's  I^tln  writings  which  shows  that  he  was  distinguished 
y  quite  other  qualities  than  the  pedantry  and  conceit  usually 
Bodated  witb  his  name.  He  desired  to  be  "  epilaphed  as  the 
iventour  of  the  English  Hexameter,"  and  was  the  prime  mover 
1  the  literary  dique  that  desired  to  impose  on  English  vcnc  the 
Latin  rules  of  quantity.  In  a  "  gallant,  familiar  letter  "  to  M. 
(Edmund  Spenser)  he  says  that  Sir  Edward  Dyer  and 

the  eichanging_of  Barbsrous  and  Balduclum  Ryme* 
■pid  apprecia- 


which  h 


m  for  his 


s  illujtrat 


tllord  a  fair  sample  ol  the  success  ol  Harvey's  metrical  eiperi 
Lcnis,  which  presented  a  fair  mark  lor  the  wit  of  Thomas  N'asfae 
He  (Harvey)  goes  twitching  and  hopping  lu  our  language  i]k< 
man  running  upon  quagmires,  up  the  hill  In  one  syllable,  ant 

down  the  dale  in  another,"  says  Nishe  in  Slranit  Hcwa,  and  h< 
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U  be  bODBd  by  (he  Um  of  the  nev  pROodjr.    Himy  It  tbe 

KoUjioaU  o(  his  f  ricnd'i  Sktphmii  Cidr*da,  and  iqto  his  month 
it  put  the  bduliJul  King  in  the  foiuth  eduguc  in  piaiie  of  Eliu. 
II  be  •»  [lally  Ihc  lulhor  ol  the  vcns  "  To  the  Lamed 
Shepbevd  "  tigned  "  HobyDoU  "  ud  preGx«l  la  the  Patrie 
QMtnu,  he  **i  i  good  poet  tpoilrd.  Bui  Ibrvty'i  genuine 
friendibip  loc  Spenvi  shows  the  best  side  ol  a  dispovlioa  un- 
comproniisiiig  tnd  qusmbame  lawatdi  the  world  ic  ^encraL 
In  i^li  tLI'will  ipiost  bim  in  hit  college  was  so  alTODf  that  there 
wu  a  delay  ol  three  nrantha  before  Ihe  [elkms  would  igret  lo 
'  ' '      ' '  '  gra^  for  bis  M.A,  degree,    lie  be- 


e,  and  in  1578,  on  tbeo 


of  Queen  EliMbrth's  visit  10  Sir  Thomas  Smith  at  Audley  End, 
he  was  appointed  to  diqiute  pubbdy  before  her.  In  the  next 
year  be  VTote  to  Spenser  aiinpbiniag  of  tbe  muucborized  publi' 
cation  of  tatirii:?!  vetset  of  his  which  were  supposed  to  reflect  on 
high  penonagn,  and  Ihiealeoed  seriously  to  injure  Harvey's 
career.  In  ijSj  he  beoure  junior  proctor  of  Ibe  university,  and 
in  \tfi$  he  was  elected  misler of  Ttinily  Ilall,  of  ■bich  he  had 
been  a  (ellow  from  is;8,  but  the  appointment  appears  lo  have 
been  quashed  nt  court.  Ilewasaprolfgf  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
to  whom  he  inlraduced  Spenser,  and  this  connexion  may  account 
for  his  friendship  witb  Sir  fhilip  Sidney.  But  in  spile  of  patron- 
age, a  lecood  applicalion  for  tbe  mastership  ol  Trinity  Hal! 
failed  in  tyjt.  In  15!]  be  received  the  degree  of  D.Cjl  from 
the  university  of  Oxford,  and  is  found  practising  at  the  bar  in 
London.  Gabriel's  brother,  Richard,  had  taken  part  in  the 
Marprelate  controversy,  and  had  given  offence  to  Robert  Greene 
by  contemptuous  references  to  him  and  his  fellow  wits.  Greene 
retorted  in  his  Qidp  /«■  on  UpMft  C«fliiT  with  some  scathing 
'  -■     "  -■  .     *     *    .  ^  expunged  in 


ins,  drawii 


er  things 


Enodesl  parentage.    In  15^  Archbishop  Whitgifl  m 
contemporary  saliie  in  general,  and  among  other  books  II 
of  Harvey  and  Nasbe  were  destroyed,  and  it  nas  foih 
reprint  Ibcm.     Harvey  spent  Ibe  last  yean  of  hit  life  i 
uent  at  his  native  place,  dying  in  i6jo. 
Ifis  extant  Laiin  woiti  are:  CinratinHui  (1571):  T 


I  Han 


if^ 


177);  5™|*»i,  1 


I    C.    Hnnxii 


n  Uckrymai  (1S7*).  ■ 


■  Veil 


•a  wllhdrew 
>nd  hearii 


,  — „, .1  (isw'rof  C*ru». 

(hat  Harvey  had  boasted  of  victory  he  pnxf  need 
^  rf  .h,.  -.■;™  i,.  Wn«  mill,  you  10  5Dj>r.a  WaUl* 

p/ rfci-ini  ^nj*«  C«ul(- 

D<m  Rklaria  it  Unlue  ampa 


(lyti).    Harvey  rtloned  in  Tlu  Tr 
■UK.  (yUf  Utlhtilnltd    peiri      ' 

Kit  complete  works  were  edited  by  Dr  A.  B.  Crotart  with  a 
"  MenHfial  Inlroduellon  "  for  the  Huh  lAbrary  (iSS^-iSSj).  See 
alio  Isaac  DitraeJi.  on  "  Literary  Ridicule."  in  Cj^iiiti  efAulhorj 
(ed  l840)i T.  WAnoniHiueryBjEn^isk PaeUy  (ed.  W. C,  KaiUlt, 
1871)1  J.  P.  CoUicr's  BiUittnpkiiai  anJ  CrUkil  Au>ai.l  0/  He 
X8reHB»itintt(£ii(lutZaHiwi((ia6}).aod  the  ICsriti of  Thomas 

HARVBT,  tlH  GSOROE  [iSot-jg^E],  Scottish  painter,  the 
•on  of  a  waithmaker,  wai  bom  at  St  Niniani,  ncit  Stirling,  in 
February  1806.  Soon  alter  his  birth  his  parents  removed  lo 
Stirling,  nbetc  George  was  apprenticed  10  a  bookseller.  His 
love  lor  art  having,  hoKevcr,  become  very  decided,  in  his 


ei^teoitli  jai  be  tutcnd  the  TmMOi^  Acadenqr  >t  EdbAat^' 
Here  he  so  distingoiahcd  hidodl  that  in  1S16  be  *>i  imttaj 
by  (be  Scottish  artist^  who  had  rentved  to  (aimd  ■  Sooufafc 
academy,  to  join  it  u  an  uociite.  Huvqr^  fim  pktm^ 
"  A  Village  School,"  *u  ohiUted  in  i»t6  M  the  Edbtbui^ 
Instiiution;  and  from  the  time  of  the  Cficnins  of  the  ilmhiaj 
in  the  following  year  he  contintml  unnal^  to  ohlbiL  Hi 
'  nt-known  pictura  ar«  those  defdctinf  Uatoflcil  fpfaodv 
I  religious.hisioiy  from  a  poiitaB  or  evuifdicil  point  of  vk>, 

John  Biuyan  and  Ida  Blind  Danf, 
and  Ihe  "  Quitting  of  the  Minac.**  Be  waa,  howc 
popular  in  Scotland  lor  nbjecta  not  diiectljF  idigmai  ana 
"  Tbe  Bowka,"  "  A  Highland  Funenl,"  "  The  Cvfkn,"  "A 
Schule  Skaain',"  and  "  Children  Blowing  BnbUei  in  the  Chm^ 
yard  of  Greyfrian',  Edlnbvr^,"  manileu  theaamc  cloKfltaecv^ 
of  diancter,  artistic  canceptiOD  and  contdentiout  dabora- 
of  details.  In  "  The  Ni^t  Mail"  and  "  Dawn  Revealing 
the  New  World  to  Columbus"  (be  atpectt  of  nature  are  made 
f  in  diftettot  wnyi,  but  with  equtl  happlDta,  to  lend 
ssik-cness  and  salemBiiy  to  bnmao  eoiu;enia.  He  ain 
painted  Undscnpes  and  portraits.  In  1S19  he  vaa  dected  a 
fellow  of  the  V-oyal  Scoiiisb  Academy;  in  1)64  he  WTTmlTtf 
Sir  J.  W.  Gordon  as  president;  and  he  was  knij^ned  In  1(67. 
He  died  it  Edinburgh  on  tlie  iind  ol  January  1876. 

Sir  George  Hjrvey  wmi  the  author  </ a  paper  on  the  "Colonel 
the  Atmonhere."  read  before  (he  Edinburni  Royal  Society,  and 
-'-  -vdt  ptibUihed  with  illuitntiona  in  Chod  Wf*';  i-"  '- 
--,-  jcjHjbUahctf "  — ' -.i-j  «.. — *.!..  ■,-_!_  , 


Edinl 


]l869. 


aifOuEailw  Hwlrf 
«»»>.  ,nm,  Ik  WcAi  it  » 
i  tj  Ikt  Sa.  A.  L.  Snfen, 
r  Ttamai  AmmtM,  apiHsnd  at 

HABVET,  WILUUI  (ijTS-ifiS?).    Entfiih  phytldan,  tbe 
discoverer  ol  (he  circulation  of  Ihe  blood,  was  the  eldot  aoo  of 
'ey,  a  prosperau*  Kentish  yeoman,  and  waa  ban 
on  tbe  1st  of  April  157S.     After  pasting  thiough 
school  of  Canterbury,  on  the  jiat  ol  May  ijo}. 


enbetookhitB.A.dt 


itered  h: 
of  Caius  CoUege,  Cambridge,  at  nit 
and  won  after,  hiving  chosen  U  , 
went  to  study  at  Padua  under  H.  Fabndut  and  Joliui  O 
At  the  age  of  twenty-lout  Hatvey  became  doctor  of  med 
April  i6di.  Retuiaing  to  Ea^ud  In  the  Snt  yeaioffan 
he  Killed  in  London;  and  two  jrcaia  later  be  manied  me 
daughier  of  Dr  Lancelot  Browne,  who  had  been  pbyHdan  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  tame  year  he  became  a  candidate 
of  Ihe  Roj-al  CoQege  of  PhysidJuit,  and  wat  duly  admitted  n 
fellow  (June  1607).  In  1604  be  obtained  tbe  nversioo  ol  tbe 
post  of  physician  to  St  Bartholomew's  hospitaL  Hia  af^cation 
was  supported  by  tbe  king  himself  and  by  Dr  Henry  Atkins 
(155S-1635),  tbe  president  of  the  college,  and  on  (he  death  cf 

post.    He  was  thrice  censor  of  tlie  college,  and  in  x6x5  van 
appfflnted  Lumleian  lecturer. 

In  1^16  be  began  bis  course  of  lectures,  and  first  bmu^it 
forward  his  views  upon  the  movemenis  of  the  heart  and  blood« 
Meantime  bis  practice  increased,  and  he  had  the  brd  chancellor, 
Frands  Bacon,  and  tbe  carl  of  Arundel  among  his  patienlt. 
In  ibift  he  was  appdnted  pb^'sidan  extraordinary  to  Jamca  I„ 
and  on  Ihe  next  vacancy  physician  in  ordinary  lo  his  succcxsor. 
In  1618,  the  year  of  the  publication  of  the  Extnikilia  anabimua 
dt  motu  £ord\t  el  soniuimii,  he  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  but  at  the  end  of  the  following  year  ho 
resigned  the  ofhce,  in  order,  by  command  of  Charles  1.,  to  accom- 
pany the  young  duke  of  Lennox  (James  Stuart,  afterwards  doka 
of  Richmond]  on  his  travels.  He  appears  to  have  vistcd 
Italy,  and  relumed  in  i6ji.  Four  years  later  he  accompanied 
the  carl  of  Arundel  on  his  embassy  (0  Ihe  emperor  Ferdinand  IL 
He  was  eager  in  collecting  objects  of  natural  history,  lometimei 
causing  the  earl  anxiety  for  his  safety  by  his  eicuiaions  in  a 
country  infested  by  robbers  in  consequence  of  the  Thirty  Yean' 
War.     In  a  letter  written  on  this  journey,  he  says:  "  By  Ibe 
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oould  acuce  see  a  dogg,  crow,  kite,  raven,  or  any  bird, 
or  aflgrthinc  to  anatomise;  only  sum  few  miserable  people,  the 
icfiqpxs  of  the  war  and  the  plague,  whom  famine  had  made 
aaafrnnSm  bdbre  I  came."  Having  returned  to  his  practice 
ia  LoMlon  at  the  doae  of  the  year  1636,  he  accompanied  Charles  I. 
in  one  of  hia  journeys  to  Scotland  (1639  or  1641).  While  at 
Ediobnigh  he  viait^  the  Bass  Rock;  he  minutely  describes 
its  abundant  population  of  sea-fowl  in  his  treatise  De  generationtf 
and  incidentally  apeaks  of  the  account  then  credited  of  the  solan 
gooae  growing  on  trees  as  a  fable.  He  was  in  attendance  on  the 
khg  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill  (October  1642),  where  he  withdrew 
oader  a  hedge  with  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  York 
(then  boys  A  twelve  and  ten  years  old),  "  and  took  out  of  his 
podtct  a  book  and  read.  But  he  had  not  read  very  long  before 
a  boDct  of  a  great  gun  grazed  on  the  ground  near  him,  which 
Bade  Um  remove  hb  station,"  as  he  afterwards  told  John 
Aobicy.  After  the  indecisive  battle,  Harvey  followed  Charles  I. 
to  Qifofd,  **  where,"  writes  the  same  gossiping  narrator,  "  I 
first  aaw  Urn,  bat  was  then  too  young  to  be  acquainted  with  so 
great  a  doctor.  I  remember  he  came  several  timedt  to  our  college 
CTrinity)  to  George  Bathurst,  B.D.  who  had  a  hen  to  hatch  eggs 
fa  his  chamber,  which  they  opened  daily  to  see  the  progress  and 
way  of  generation. "  In  Oxford  he  remained  three  years,  and 
thoe  was  some  chance  of  his  being  superseded  in  his  office  at 
St  Bartholomew^  hoqrital, "  because  he  hath  withdrawn  himself 
fnok  hia  charge,  and  is  retired  to  the  party  in  arms  against  the 
Faifiament."  It  was  no  doubt  at  this  time  that  his  lodgings 
at  Whitehall  were  searched,  and  not  only  the  furniture  seized 
but  also  invaluable  manuscripts  and  anatomical  preparations.^ 

WUIe  with  the  king  at  Oxford  he  was  made  warden  of  Merton 
Cdfegie,  but  a  year  later,  in  1646,  that  city  surrendered  to  Fairfax, 
and  Haivcy  returned  to  London.  He  was  now  sixty-eight  years 
old,  and,  having  resigned  his  appointments  and  relinquished 
tbe  cares  of  practice,  lived  in  learned  retirement  with  one  or 
of  his  brothers.  It  was  in  his  brother  Daniel's  house  at 
that  Dr  (afterwards  Sir  George)  Ent,  a  faithful  friend  and 
(1604-1689),  visited  him  in  1650.  **  I  found  him,"  he 
aays. "  with  a  cheeerful  and  sprightly  countenance  investigating, 
ue  Democritus,  the  nature  of  things.  Asking  if  all  were  well 
arith  him—'How  can  that  be,'  he  replied,  'when  the  state  is  so 
agitated  with  storms  and  I  myself  am  yet  in  the  open  sea?  And 
indeed,  were  noC  my  mind  solaced  by  my  studies  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  observations  I  have  formerly  made,  there  is  nothing 
which  should  make  me  desirous  of  a  longer  continuance.  But 
thus  employed,  thb  obscure  life  and  vacation  from  public  cares 
which  would  disgust  other  minds  is  the  medicine  of  mine.'  " 
The  work  on  which  he  had  been  chiefly  engaged  at  Oxford,  and 
indeed  since  the  pubNcation  of  his  treatise  on  the  circulation 
in  i6a8,  was  an  investigation  into  the  recondite  but  deeply 
interesting  subject  of  generation.  Charles  I.  had  been  an 
caiii^tened  patron  of  Harvey's  studies,  had  put  the  royal  deer 
parka  at  Windsor  and  Hampton  Court  at  his  disposal,  and  had 
witched  his  demonstration  of  the  growth  of  the  chick  with  no 
ksa  interest  than  the  movements  of  the  living  heart.  Harvey 
had  now  collected  a  large*  number  of  observations,  though  he 
would  probably  have  delayed  their  publication.  But  Ent 
in  obtaining  the  manuscripts,  with  authority  to  print 
1  or  not  as  he  should  find  them.  "  I  went  from  him,"  he  says, 
"  like  another  Jason  in  possession  of  the  golden  fleece,  and  when 

*  **  Igaoicant  mihi  niveaeammae,  d,  summarum  injurianim  mcmor, 
ItW-Ui  fetBitum  effudcro.  Doloris  mihi  haec  causa  est :  cum,^  inter 
■apcTM  nottros  tumultus  et  bdla  plusquam  civilia,  scrcnissimum 
reteni  (idque  noa  aolum  senatus  permissione  sed  et  jussu)  scquor, 
oes  quedam  manus  non  modo  acdium  mearuro  supcHcctilcm 
em  eiqnUnint,  acd  ctiam,  quae  mihi  causa  gravior  qucrimoniac. 
nana  mea,  multorum  annorum  laboribus  parta.  e  musco  meo 
■mwoverunt.  Quo  factum  est  ut  observationes  plurimac.  prac- 
KTtta  de  gencratiooe  insectorum,  cum  republicae  hterariae  (ausim 
dvere)  detrimento,  perierint." — Dt  gen.,  Ex.  Ixviii.  To  this  loss 
Co«iey  fcf< 


'  O  coned  war!  who  can  forgive  thee  this? 
Houses  and  towns  may  rise  again. 
And  ten  times  easier  'tis 
To  rebuild  FSaul's  than  any  work  of  his." 


I  came  home  and  perused  the  pieces  sin^y,  I  was  amazed  that 
so  vast  a  treasure  ^ould  have  been  so  long  hidden."  The  result 
was  the  publication  of  the  ExercUationes  de  generatione  (1651). 

This  was  the  last  of  Harvey's  labours.  He  had  now  reached 
his  seventy-third  year.  His  theory  of  the  circulation  had  been 
opposed  and  defended,  and  was  now  generally  accepted  by  the 
most  eminent  anatomists  both  in  his  own  country  and  abroad. 
He  was  known  and  honoured  throughout  Europe,  and  his  own 
college  (Caius)  voted  a  statue  in  his  honour  (165a)  tiro  monu- 
mentis  suh  immortali.  In  1654  he  was  elected  to  the  highest  post 
in  his  profession,  that  of  president  of  the  college;  but  the  follow- 
ing day  he  met  the  assembled  fellows,  and,  declining  the  honour 
for  himself  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  recommended 
the  re-election  of  the  late  president  Dr  Francis  Prujean  (1593^ 
x666).  He  accepted,  however,  the  office  of  consiliarius,  which 
he  again  held  in  the  two  following  years.  He  had  already 
enriched  the  college  with  other  gifts  besides  the  honour  of  his 
name.  He  had  raised  for  them  "  a  noble  building  of  Roman 
architecture,  (nistic  work  with  Corinthian  pilasters),  comprising 
a  great  parlour  or  conversation  room  below  and  ah'brary  above"; 
he  had  furnished  the  library  with  books,  and  filled  the  museura 
with  "  simples  and  rarities,"  as  well  as  with  specimens  of  instru- 
ments used  in  the  surgical  and  obstetric  branches  of  medicine. 
At  last  he  determined  to  give  to  his  beloved  college  his  paternal 
estate  at  Burmarsh  in  Rent.  His  wife  had  died  some  years  before, 
his  brothers  were  wealthy  men,  and  he  was  childless,  so  that  he 
was  defrauding  no  heir  when,  in  July  1656,  he  made  the  transfer 
of  this  property,  then  valued  at  £56  per  annum,  with  provision 
for  a  salary  to  the  college  librarian  and  for  the  endowment  of  an 
annual  oration,  which  is  still  given  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day. 
The  orator,  so  Harvey  orders  in  his  deed  of  gift,  is  to  exhort 
the  fellows  of  the  college  "  to  search  out  and  study  the  secrets 
of  nature  by  way  of  experiment,  and  also  for  the  honour  of 
the  profession  to  continue  mutual  love  and  affection  among 
themselves." 

Harvey,  like  his  contemporary  and  great  successor  Thomas 
Sydenham,  was  long  afflicted  with  gout,  but  he  preserved  his 
activity  of  mind  to  an  advanced  age.  In  his  eightieth  year,  on 
the  3rd  of  June  1657,  he  was  attacked  by  paralysis,  and  though 
deprived  of  speech  was  able  to  send  for  his  nephews  and  distribute 
his  watch,  ring,  and  other  personal  trinkets  among  them.  He 
died  the  same  evening, "  the  palsy  giving  him  an  easy  passport," 
and  was  buried  with  great  honour  in  his  brother  Eliab's  vault  at 
Hempstead  in  Essex,  annorum  etfamae  saiur.  In  1883  the  lead 
coffin  containing  his  remains  was  enclosed  in  a  marble  sarcophagus 
and  moved  to  the  Harvey  chapel  within  the  church. 

John  Aubrey,  to  whom  we  owe  most  of  the  minor  particulars 
about  Harvey  which  have  been  preserved,  says:  "In  person  he 
was  not  tall,  but  of  the  lowest  stature;  round  faced,  olivaster 
complexion,  little  eyes,  round,  very  black,  full  of  spirits;  his 
hair  black  as  a  raven,  but  quite  white  twenty  years  before  he 
died."  The  best  portrait  of  him  extant  is  by  Cornelius  Jansen 
in  the  library  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  one  of  those  rescued 
from  the  great  fire,  which  destroyed  their  original  hall  in  1666. 
It  has  been  often  engraved,  and  is  prefixed  to  the  fine  edition  of 
his  works  published  in  1766: 

Harvey's  Work  on  the  Circulation. — In  estimating  the  character 
and  value  of  the  <!U5C0very  announced  in  the  Excrcitalio  de  motu 
cordis  et  sanguinis,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  previous 
state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  Aristotle  taught  that  in  man 
and  the  higher  animals  the  blood  was  elaborated  from  the  food 
in  the  liver,  thence  carried  to  the  heart,  and  sent  by  it  through 
the  veins  over  the  body.  His  successors  of  the  Alexandrian 
school  of  medicine,  Erasistratus  and  Herophilus,  further  elabor- 
ated his  system,  and  taught  that,  while  the  veins  carried  blood 
from  the  heart  to  the  members,  the  arteries  carried  a  subtle  kind 
of  air  or  spirit.  For  the  practical  physician  only  two  changes  had 
been  made  in  this  theory  of  the  circulation  between  the  Christian 
era  and  the  i6th  century.  Galen  had  discovered  that  the 
arteries  were  not,  as  their  name  implies,  merely  air-pipes,  but 
that  they  contained  blood  as  well  as  vital  air  or  spirit.  And  it 
had  been  gradually  ascertained  that  the  nerves  {nvpa)  which 
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Bzose  from  the  l>ra!n  and  convtytd  "  animal  spirits  **  to  the 
body  were  different  from  the  tendons  or  sinews  (veifpa)  which 
attach  muscles  to  bones.  First,  then,  the  physicians  of  the 
time  of  Thomas  Linacre  knew  that  the  blood  is  not  stagnant  in 
the  body.  "So  did  Shakespeare  and  Homer,  and  every  augur  who 
inspected  the  entrails  of  a  victim,  and  every  village  barber  who 
breathed  a  vein.  Plato  even  uses  the  expression  t6  al/ia  card 
rian-a  rd  /ilXif  tr^pus  npt^pcotfoi.  But  no  one  had  a  con- 
ception of  a  continuous  stream  returning  to  Its  source  (a  circula- 
tion in  the  true  sense  of  the  word)  either  in  the  system  or  in  the 
lungs.  If  they  used  the  word  eiradatio,  as  did  Caesalpinus,*  it 
was  as  vaguely  as  the  French  policeman  cries  "  Circtdez."  The 
movements  of  the  blood  were  in  fact  thought  to  be  slow  and 
irregular  in  direction  as  well  as  in  speed,  like  the  "  circulation  " 
of  air  in  a  house,  or  the  circulation  of  a  crowd  in  the  streets  of  a 
dty.  Secondly,  they  supposed  that  one  kind  of  blood  flowed 
from  the  liver  to  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  thence  to 
the  lungs  and  the  general  system  by  the  veins,  and  that  another 
kind  flowed  from  the  left  ventricle  to  the  lungs  and  general 
system  by  the  arteries.  Thirdly,  they  supposed  that  the  septum 
of  the  hiart  was  pervious  and  allowed  blood  to  pass  directly 
from  the  right  to  the  left  side.  Fourthly,  they  had  no  conception 
of  the  functions  of  the  heart  as  the  motor  power  of  the  movement 
of  the  blood.  They  doubted  whether  its  substance  was  muscular ; 
they  supposed  its  pulsation  to  be  due  to  .expansion  of  the  spirits 
it  contained;  they  believed  the  only  dynamic  effect  which  it 
had  on  the  blood  to  be  sucking  it  in  during  its  active  diastole, 
and  they  supposed  the  chief  use  of  its  constant  movements  to  be 
the  due  mixture  of  blood  and  ^irits. 

Of  the  great  anatomists  of  the  i6th  century,  Sylvius  {Jn  Hipp, 
H  Gal.  Phys.  partem  analom.  isagoge)  described  the  valves  of 
the  veins;  Vesalius  {De  humani  corporis  fahrica,  1542)  ascer- 
tained that  the  septum  between  the  right  and  left  ventricles  is 
complete,  though  he  could  not  bring  hinoelf  to  deny  the  invisible 
pores  which  Galen's  system  demanded.  Servetus,  in  his  Chris- 
tianismi  restitutio  (1553),  goes  somewhat  farther  than  his  fellow- 
student  Vesalius,  and  says:  "  Paries  ille  medius  non  est  aptus  ad 
communicationem  et  elaborationem  illam;  licet  aliquid  resudare 
possit ";  and,  from  this  anatomical  fact  and  the  large  size  of  the 
pulmonary  arteries  he  concludes  that  there  is  a  communication 
in  the  lungs  by  which  blood  passes  from  the  pulmonary  artery  to 
the  pulmonary  vein:  "  Eodem  artifido  quo  in  hepate  fit  trans- 
f  usio  a  vena  porta  ad  venam  cavam  propter  sanguinem,  fit  etiam  in 
pulmone  transf  usio  a  vena  arteriosa  ad  arteriam  venoaam  propter 
spiritum."  The  natural  spirit  of  the  left  side  and  the  vital  spirit 
of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  were  therefore,  he  concluded, 
practically  the  same,  and  hence  two  instead  of  three  distinct 
spiritus  should  be  admitted.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  even 
Servetus  rightly  conceived  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  blood  passing 
through  the  pidmonary  artery  and  the  lungs.  The  transference 
of  the  spiritus  naturalis  to  the  lungs,  and  its  return  to  the  left 
ventride4  as  spiritus  vitalis,  was  the  function  which  he  regarded 
as  important.  Indeed  a  true  conception  of  the  lesser  circulation 
as  a  transference  of  the  whole  blood  of  the  right  side  to  the  left 
was  impossible  until  the  corresponding  transference  in  the 
greater  or  systematic  drculation  was  discovered.  Servetus, 
however,  was  the  true  predecessor  of  Harvey  in  ph^olog^,  and 
his  claims  to  that  honour  are  perfectly  authentic  and  univeri^y 
admitted.' 

*  Indeed  the  nme  wordi  v^bSet  tSpmrot,  occurs  in  the  Hippo- 
cratlc  writings,  and  was  held  by  Van  der  Linden  to  prove  that  to 
the  father  of  medicine  htmaelf,  and  not  to  Columbus  or  Caesalpinus, 
belonged  the  laurels  of  Harvey. 

'  Realdo  Columbus  (De  re  anuOamica,  \%^)  formally  denies  the 
muscularity  of  the  heart,  yet  correctly  teaches  that  blood  and  wpmte 
pass  ' 
but  1 
scriptum 

Servetus  is  e]q>Iatned  by  the  almost  entire' destruction  of  the  writings 
of  the  latter,  which  are  now  among  the  rarest  curiosities.  The  great 
anatomist  Fabridus,  Harvey's  teacher  at  Padua,  described  the  valves 
of  the  vdns  more  perfectly  than  had  Sylvius.  Carlo  Ruini.  in  his 
treatise  on  the  AnaUmty  and  Diseases  t^  the  Horse  (1590).  taught  that 
the  left  ventricle  sends  blood  and  vital  s|>irits  to  all  parts  of  the  l>ody 
except  the  lungs— the  ordinary  Galenical  doctrine.    Vet  on  the 
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The  way  then  to  Harvey's  great  work  had  been  paved  by  tM 
discovery  of  the  valves  in  the  veins,  and  by  that  of  the  lessd 
drculation — the  former  due  to  Sylvius  and  Fabridus,  the  latiei 
to  Servetus — but  the  significance  of  the  valves  was  unsuspecteif^ 
and  the  fact  of  even  the  pulmonary  drculation  was  not.generaIij 
admitted  in  its  full  meaning. 

In  his  treatise  Harvey  proves  (i)  that  it  is  the  contraction,  not 
the  d^atk)n,  of  the  heart  which  coincides  with  the  pulse,  and 
that  tne  ventrides  as  true  muscular  sacs  squeeze  the  blood  which 
they  contain  into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery;  (2)  that  the 
pulse  is  not  produced  by  the  arteries  enlarging  and  so  fiUing,  but 
by  the  arteries  being  filled  with  blood  and  so  enlarging;  (3)  that 
there  are  no  pores  in  the  septum  of  the  heart,  so  t^t  the  whote 
blood  in  the  right  ventride  is  sent  to  the  lungs  and  round  by  tht 
pulmonary  veins  to  the  left  ventride,  and  also  that  the  whola 
blood  in  the  left  ventride  is  again  sent  into  the  arteries,  round  by 
the  smaller  veins  into  the  venae  cavae,  and  by  them  to  the  right 
ventride  again — thus  making  a  complete  "  drculation  "  ;  (4) 
that  the  blood  in  the  arteries  and  that  in  the  veins  a  the  same 
blood;  (5)  that  the  action  of  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  heart, 
aurides,  ventrides  and  valves,  is  the  same,  the  mechanism  in 
both  being  for  reception  and  propulsion  of  liquid  and  not  of  air, 
since  the  blood  on  the  right  side,  though  mixed  with  air,  is  stUl 
blood;  (6)  that  the  blood  sent  through  the  arteries  to  the  tissues 
is  not  all  used,  but  that  most  of  it  runs  through  into  the  vdns; 
(7)  that  there  is  no  to  and  fro  undulation  in  the  vdns,  but  a  con- 
stant stream  from  the  distant  parts  towards  the  heart;  (8)  that 
the  dynamical  starting-point  of  the  blood  is  the  heart  and  not 
the  liver. 

The  method  by  which  Harvey  arrived  at  his  complete  and 
ahnost  faultless  solution  of  the  most  fundamental  and  difficult 
problem  in  physiology  has  been  often  discussed,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  attention.  He  begins  his  treatise  by  pointing  out  the 
many  inconsistencies  and  defects  in  the  Galenical  theory,  quoting 
the  writings  of  Gcden  hinuelf ,  of  Fabridus,  Columbus  and  others, 
with  great  respect,  but  ^th  unflinching  criticism.  For,  in  his 
own  noble  language,  wise  men  must  learn  anatomy,  not  from  the 
decrees  of  philosophers,  but  from  the  fabric  of  nature  herself, 
"  nee  ita  in  verba  jurare  antiquitatis  magistrae,  ut  veritatcm 
amiram  in  apextis  relinquant,  ct  in  conspectu  omnium  deserant." 
He  had,  as  we  know,  not  only  furnished  himself  with  all  the 
knowledge  that  books  and  the  instructions  of  the  best  anatomists 
of  Italy  could  give,  but,  by  a  long  series  of  dissections,  had 
gained  a  far  more  complete  knowledge  of  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  the  heart  and  vessels  than  any  contemporary — we 
may  almost  say  than  any  successor — until  the  times  of  John 
Hunter  and  J.  F.  MeckeL  Thus  equipped,  he  tells  tis  that  be 
began  his  investigations  into  the  movements  of  the  heart  and 
blood  by  looking  at  them — i.e.  by  seeing  their  action  in  living 
animals.    After  a  modest  preface,  he  heads  his  first  chapter 

strength  of  this  phrase  Prx^essor  J.  B.  Ercolant  actually  put  up  a 
tablet  in  the  veterinary  school  at  Bologna  to  Ruini  as  the  oiscovercr 
of  the  circulation  of  tne  bloodi    The  claims  of  Caesalpinus.  a  more 

flaustble  claimant  to  Harvey's  laurels,  are  scarcely  better  founded, 
n  his  QfiaestioHes  peripateticae  (1571)  he  followed  Servetus  and 
Columbus  in  describing  what  we  now  know  as  the  pulmonary 
"  drculation  '*  under  twit  name,  and  this  is  the  only  loundatton 
for  the  assertion  (first  made  in  Bayle's  dictionary)  that  Caesalpinus 
knew  "  the  circulation  of  the  blood."  He  is  even  behind  Ser\'etus. 
for  he  only  allows  part  of  the  blood  of  the  right  ventricle  to  go  round 
by  this  '  drcuit  ;  some,  he  conceives,  passes  through  the  hypo- 
thetical pores  in  the  septum,  and  the  rest  by.  the  superior  cava  to 
the  head  and  arms,  by  the  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  body:  **  Hanc 
esse  venarum  utilttatem  ut  omnes  partes  corporis  sanguinem  pro 
nutrimento  dcferant.  Ex  dextro  ventr^  cordis  vena  cava  sanguinem 
crassiorem.  in  quo  calor  intensus  est  magis,  ex  altero  autem  ventr^, 
nnguinem  temperatiammum  ac  nncerissimum  habente,  egreditur 
aorta."  Caesalpinus  seems  to  have  had  no  original  views  on  the 
subject  {all  that  he  writes  is  copied  from  Galen  or  from  Serv-etua 
except  some  erroneous  observations  of  his  own.  His  greatest  merit 
was  as  a  botanist ;  and  no  claim  to  the  "-discovery  of  the  drculation  " 
was  made  by  him  or  by  his  contemporaries,  when  it  was  made. 
Haller  decided  conclusively  against  it.  The  fact  that  an  inscription 
has  been  placed  on  the  bust  of  Caesalpinus  at  Rome,  which  states 
that  he  preceded  others  'in  recognizing  and  demonstrating  "  the 
general  circulation  of  the  blood,"  is  only  a  proof  of  the  blindness  of 
miq>laced  national  vanity. 
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■u  iqmila,  "  qiuw  Anglice  didtur  a  sMrimf," 
ud  lutly  in  the  chick  vhitc  itill  in  the  ifatll.  Is  [hoc  iovaligi- 
Ikmi  he  iBcd  m  tmfiiiUam  or  timple  tcci.  He  puliculiriy 
dcKiibci  hii  olacrvatioia  and  eipeiimFnti  on  the  veatridca, 
the  ■uiidei,  Ihe  ulidc*  and  the  veiu.  He  ihowi  how  the 
ttTuipmcDt  of  the  veocb  in  the  foetuv  lupports  his  theory. 
He  adduce*  (acts  otacTved  in  diccaie  u  well  *i  in  health  to  prove 
Ihcnpidity  ol  Ihe  circuUtion.  HcexpLiituhonlhemcchaDism 
d  ihe  valvei  in  the  veiu  is  ailipted,  not,  u  Fabiidui  believed, 
IB  modciale  the  Sow  at  blood  from  the  heiit,  hot  lo  favour  iti 
Im  Is  the  heait.  He  (stimates  Ihe  capacity  of  each  ventricle, 
ud  reckoDS  the  tale  at  *hich  the  whole  mast  o[  blood  paues 
Ihimfh  it.  He  elaboralely  and  deariy  demonstralcs  Ihe  effect 
rf  ohatmctioa  of  the  bJood-itream  in  arteries  or  in  veins,  by  the 
iofcepsiD  the  case  of  a  snake,  by  ali^tureon  the  arm  of  a  man, 
ad  iUustntes  hii  ailment  by  figures.  He  then  suois  up  his 
undmion  thus:  "  CircuJari  quodam  molu,  in  circuilu,  agilari 
la animalibuB  sanpiiuem,  el  esse  in  penxluo  motu;  et  banc  esse 

Botmel  pulsus  conlil  causatn  unani  esse."  Laslly,  in  the  ijtb, 
i(th  and  i  Tlh  chapters,  he  adds  ccnain  couGrmalory  evidcuce, 
■  Ihe  effecl  of  posilioti  on  the  diculation,  Ibe  al»oiplion  of 
iBiiul  poisons  ai>d  of  Dicdidnaappliedeitemally,  Ibe  muscular 
(tiKtiire  of  the  bean  and  the  BtcoMry  working  of  iis  valves. 
The  whole  treatbe,  which  occupis  only  67  pages  of  large  print 
in  Ihe  quarto  edition  of  i;iS6,  Isa  model  oEaccutaie  observation, 
FBiicnt  accumulation  of  facu.  Ingenious  eipeiiraeDtation,  bold 
]«  cautious  hypothesis  and  logical  deduction. 

la  one  point  only  was  the  deraonsiration  o(  Ihe  drculatioa 
tammplete.  Harvey  could  not  dlscovei  the  capillary  channels 
if  iitich  the  blood  paues  from  the  arteries  10  tbe  veins.  This 
ppia  the  dtculaiion  was  supplied  several  years  Utler  by  tbe  great 
iBHomisi  MarceUo  Malpighi,  who  in  1661  saw  in  ihe  lungs  of 
t  bog,  by  tbe  newly  invented  tnicroscope,  bow  the  blood  passes 
hn  ihc  one  set  ol  vessels  to  the  other,  Harvey  saw  all  thai 
cndd  be  seen  by  the  unaided  eye  in  bis  observations  on  living 
uimals;  Malpighi,  four  years  alter  Harvey's  death,  by  another 
sbemlion  on  a  living  animal,  completed  the  splendid  chain  of 
endesce.  If  this  detracts  from  Harvey's  merit  it  leaves  Servelus 
■0  merit  at  alL  But  in  fact  the  existence  cl  Ihe  channels  first 
Kta  by  MaliHghi  was  as  clearly  pointed  10  by  Harvey's  reasoning 
■I  the  existcDceof  Neptune  by  tbe  calculaliona  of  Leverrier  and 
■(  Adams. 

Hamy  hiiuelf  and  all  hit  coatemporarie*  were  well  aware  of  Ihe 

leiiB  ID  Dr  Aitenl.  prewdeni  of  Ihe  Collrie  of  Phviicians,  which 
i.ju_  ■■_  A^AL-^ii^^ ^  h:.  *».>:»  <«  ri...,i«  1     >k.>  h..k....i.i 


natnry  to  Ihe  received  doctrine  faueht  »  many  ages  by  innumerable 
laned  and  illustriaui  men,"  il  he  had  nol  let  forth  his  thcori^  lor 
Bselhan  nine  ycarain  his  colleve  lectures,  gradually  brought  it  to 

oftlic  truth  of  what  he  advanced.    He  anlicipsles  opmilion.  and 

patifws,  bowwer.  the  event  proved  to  have  been  groundless.  II  we 
an  Di  credit  Aubiey  indted.  he  found  Ihal  after  Ihe  nibliealion 
«IIheDfaBgta"he{eU  mightily  in  hit  pracliee;  'twas  believed  by 
.1 1 —  .1...  I I.I — -, — 1   — I  jii  [[,5  piiyticians  were 


r.     In  other  countries  Ihe  book  was  widc^  read  ar>d 

aiKd.      Few  accepted  the  new  throry;    but  no  one 

Bt  of  cUiming  the  honour  of  il  lor  himscll,  nor  lor  several  years 
•td  airy  awpietend  that  il  could  be  found  in  Ihe  works  ol  previous 
audKn.    The  first  attack  on  it  was  a  ietble  Iraci  by  one  James 

Httri  i€  mum  (ffj.  Il  wnf.,   1630).     Five  years  later  Farisanus. 
aa  lufiaa  phyaacian,  published  his  Lapii  Lfdiia  it  moiu  tori' 
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.u«l«l  hi.  (rirnd  [0  publiJ.  thi.  book  in  .es..    Il  i.  l«[w«n  [[SuK^li™  illJ^^'-^WSii  ™T£^^i^ 

five  and  six  lima  u  long  u  Ihe  Eicn.  de  mctH  cord,  tt  a»t.,  kidneyi  (IL-lvil.     He  failid,  bmnvet.  to  Iraa  Ihr  unneiiaa  d 

toi  is  loUooed  by  eicuniu  Di  torla,  De  Kirn  numlrsRii,  Dl  the  nnchui  with  the  bladder,     la  Ibe  followiiit  chiiiUn  (1>>iL- 

™,(«i«<;  hot,  rf,oagh  th.  (mt  o(  M  pa.i.n,  «,d  =.,asi«  Ijji.^h.  ^b^  {SSi''t.£™'«i^h.Sfe^ 

obMtv»Uoniiu  value  ufwm^enor.     Tht  siibjtct  wu  f»r  more  ,iu,  ,  ■■  coirapiiot^  i«  "  intmul  «  lod  .■  ™  ui  ««Ei 

■bltniu,  and  in  fact  intcctuible  to  proper  invatigatiDO  without  coaoption.  he  goei  an  to  docribe  Ibc  utHiH  of  the  doe.  Iht  pneta 

the  lid  ol  Ibe  microKOpc     And  the  Geld  mi  ilmcal  unlnxiden  of  jaiprKiKthin.  and  Ihe  •ubeequent  devckqnDem  sf  (be  lacni  aid 

tl„^  •■hf  ilnvm  nt  AjiuniJr     Fahnriiri  HirvFv'i  muter  in  bii  it>  ineinbniKa.  ibe  Maclwii  hSch,  the  cotyledou  sf  tbc  placcMa, 

aince  l*e  aayi  oi  lumoue,     ranncius  narveyi  ™'"J°^  3^  Ih,  ■■  merioe  Siilk."  to  wkkh  Sir  Wlliun  Tuma^ulM 

work  D*/wmolurMme(?»Ui(i6ii),  had  alone  preceded  him  ,„(„,io„  -^  later  ym.     The  tmliK  condudei  with  ^^H^ 

In  modern  times.     Moreover,  tbe  Kvenly-lwo  chipten  which  giy^f,  gg  ,|k  placenta,  pututition  and  allied  lubjecta. 


Ueatl«,  and  »me  of  them  »eni  almost  like  detached  chapten  of  Borvey',  oUlb  Wriiinv  and  Uedial  PraaiM.-The 

■  »v»tem  which  was  never  completed  or  finaUy  revised.  writings  of  Harvey  which  are  eitanl  are  unimporunl.     A  QMB- 

Ariiloile  hid  believed  that  tht  mile  oareni  furniilwd  the  body  of  plete  list  ol  them  will  be  found  below,  together  with  tbe  titla  «l 

the  future  embryo,  while  tbe  female  only  nojnthed  and  formed  the  those  wbich  we  know  1o  be  lost-    Of  tbese  the  moat  importasl 

•eedi   ihii  it  in  laet  the  theory  on  "h«hLin  ibe  Eumafdiial  ^„  p^bably  that  on  ropiration,  and  the  recotda  ol  pou- 

A-chylt...  Arollo  obu.n>  .be  ««'"«='l^*^~^;''i"h."„"„«„^;  mort^  ..amination^     F™  the  foUowing  panaft  (£>,  ^ 

of  which  I                                                Harvey,  alter  •peaking  with  p.  SSO)  it  wemt  that  he  bad  a  notion  of  respiration  bans  ceo- 

due  hoM                                                 begins  rightly  ^'  ab  ovo  " ;  necled  rather  with  ibe  production  of  animal  heat  than,  aa  thcB 

'"i^h"                                                 *"■  "'T^'mn'ihoM^hich  e?"""*"^  supposed,  with  the  cooling  of  the  blood.     " Haec  qiU 

faring  lor                                                himSf%.e  produced  from  dilieeW*^  peipenderil,  nati^mque  a^  diligenter  inli«penii^ 

advo  ipsi                                                 dkctum,  uHially  quoted  aa  pabulum  animatibus  conccdi.     Haec  autem  obiler  duntaxat  At 

"u^'V^  ^                                               'i!^*h!'  ^fork  as  wonhyol  respiTaiione  dlrimn^,  proptio  loco  de  cadcm  fonitaa  coploBitt 

ofaeSui                                                '  [^  until' ™ELvMTaCT  *s«P'sturi." 

diicovere                                                !»;-    Harvey  proceed,  with  Of  Harvey  as  a  ptaclising  phyjjditl  we  know  very  Hltk. 

describe.                                                BanKcwiniof  iheappear^  doth,  his  man  following  on  fool,  as  the  fashion  then  waa."     Ho 

6™  ™                                                ly  SEct  ™ih<°Dmei  of  »<1<I»— "  Though  aU  of  his  ptofesMon  would  allow  him  to  be  an 

■  tt  admired  hi.  tl 


list  sponiancous  icnctation  peulic  way.  I  knew  several  practitioners  that  would  BOt  have 
to  admit  ihe  cLrrent  doctrine  of  gjyen  threepence  for  one  of  his  bills  "  (tbe  qwlhecatia  nied  to 
r>.°  *t  V^CVh"!; '^'^^'atl    collect  physicians' prescriptions  and  k11  or  publish  them        ' 


rn  proEl),  "  and  that  a  man  could  hardly  tell  by  his  bill  what 

}Si\Ib?Jii;;i''IS^iri^^^  {ogi'h';^"™°y1!i|iTe'riL4-w7kUwXtH 

t  ttanifornution  of  pre-eicistiiig  maieriil.aj  a  worm  from  practitioner,  performing  such  important  auigieal  apentlom  aa 

.  nr  rtfvflnnmpr^i  wi'Ii  arfdiiion  of  parti,  the  true  gcnera-  (q  accounl  in  his  book  on  generation.     Some  good  pnctical 

.    Chapter.  iUvi..l.  are  devotnl  p,jjjp[,  „,  „  ,he  conduct  o(  labour  »ie  quoted  by  Peccivall 

, „„ ^  „p....„.i.  of  Aristotle  Vod  of  Scn'neRiu^  Willughby  (iS9«-i6Si).     He  also  took  note,  of  the  anatomy  of 

Harvey  nfen  lathe  action  of  both  parents  ai  the  efficient  insiru-  disease;  these  unfortunately  perished  with  his  other  maBuactiptt. 

eiplains  that  Ihe  nutrition  of  the  chick  is  not  o^  effected  by  >-c1k  'osy.  »"Q  ^"  "  ""»»  depend  fitjt  on  accurate  anatomy.     He 

eonveitd  dinctly  into  tbe  midgut,  a.  Ariilotle  taught,  but  also  by  speaks  strongly  lo  this  purpose  in  hll  first  epistle  lo  Rlcilaa: 

abiorptioD  from  yelk  and  while  by  th<  unbilical  (omi^alDnieaFraiO  "Sicut  enim  sanorum  el  boni  habitus  corporum  diswctio  plnri- 

^dl\;»^^U,^)fo«3l!S^hS^^^,^'^''^\^  i»umadphilo«phiametrectamphyrioloiiamfadt,iucon>onun 

breartbone  and  Ihonai  on  the  iinh  or  wienth  day  come  the  logiam  philosophicam."    The  only  specimen  we  bave  of  hil 

viKem.  and  lastly,  the  feather,  and  other  external  parlL   Harvey  observations  in  morbid  anatomy  is  bis  account  of  tbe    pott' 

point!  out  how  nearly  this  order  of  di'velopment  ii  the  chick  agree,  mortem  examination  made  by  order  of  the  king  on  the  body  <d 

with -hat  he  h«l  observed  in  mammJun  and  »n«olarly  inhuman  ,^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  j.^  ^^'^  ^^  .^  ^^^^  ^^^  reputed  aff 

I  of  IS  J-     Harvey  insists  on  tho  value  of  phyaiologica]  truths  for 

ice  amouiH  oi  liquor  amnu  and  their  own  sake,  independently  of  their  immediate  utility;  but 

""?£l°11^"""lll';il""f""  *>"  '''"«''  P™  "*  «'  interesting  example  of  the  practioU 

X  u.ei^wS^'n'l.rit'he  "lS"p  appiiCion  of  hi.  theory  of  the  drculation  in  lite  «■«  <;! "  U-J- 

II  ai  in  Ibe  adult,  not  farming  a  tumour  by  tying  the  artenes  which  nipplied  it  wilh  blood  {Dt 


■is; 


ani nullum  bhdea  ubiqi 


sSv 


omnipotentem,  ID  cunctorum  ExfreilaliQ  amajomua  it  WHin  eorjtt  ti  Hafniair.  4to  (Fnohtort- 

X  pufll  initrumenla  lint  gallui  laHimni!.  U  Ji-Man'iuin  Ritltnm.  filium.  Pariiinuim  (Cambridge. 

.  .  .  ..v.,^.».^....M  _...,  hare  altributa  conveniunt  nisi  1649);   EarciUltiowi   dt   itturaliomt  tmimaliMm,   fkifwr   anarffelll 

!!  reram  PnncLpio.  quocunque  dcmum_  nomine  idipsum  guaiilam  dt  porlH.  4e  membrtnit  ac  kitiKanbiu  aUri,  £t  it  c«iv«^ 

i.  Satumum  a'ul  lovtm;  vel  potiui  (ul  noi  decel)  Crea-  (LoiJon'^^liSl"   Uucrsfd)  to'CaspTr  Hoflm."^  of  "lSll«mhen^ 

'atrem  ornniura  quae  in  coel..  el  tcni^  a  quo  animalia  May   16.6;  (1)  to  Schlegel  of  Hamburg,  April   Ifijl;  U)  three  to 

onginn  dependent,  cujlnque  Putu  NVe  etfatu  hunt  el  Giovann"  Nardi  of  Florence,  July  Ifijl.  D«e-  '6S3  and  Nov.  ISJsj 

oaaia.  (4)  iwoto  Dr  Mori»not  Paiu,  May  ibji;  (j)  two  to  Dr  HantJ 
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h™Nadt.Fth.i6M-<«5Su>)I°ly,j«»:  (6)  to  Dr  VUckvtld  of  ind  coal,  and  Ihe  eiporU  cement  »Bd  fiih.    Harwich  ii  one  oi 

JwASuSS/^.'fMSna"  H«!n'nd'vUc^!!!irrt'«"  ''"  ^'^'•"P^  E-'K"'^  V"*  f^  con>iMnI.l  paacngct  traffic, 

bindahip.    All  tin  Irxxiri  wm  publiihed  by  Sir  Cnrge  Em  ii  Rolterdam,  An1verp,Eibjerg.  Copenhagen  and  Hamburg.    Ths 

liii  toOiTtal  vort*  (Ltidrn,  16S7).    01  two  MS.  Inicn.  one  on  coDIinenlal  trains  of  the  Great  Eastern  railway  run  to  Pi^cttoo 

j;^!^7rf^',^k'5r^ss'Cdw™n,''(r;L'3;,.';;  q-'j^- "■  •""■  "tI^-"" ""■'"'";  t'"-"* rtr' 

Av>n.iS75).  and  the  other,  about  a  patient,  appnrt  in  DrRoben  »t»"*f>  ««rt.    The  fisheries  are  important,  pnnapaUy  thoje 

WOK*  B  Z4/(  if  Himj  h*1>)-    FraAomti  aiuUsmai  mmrtalii  for  shnmpt  and  tobiten.     There  are  cement  and  sbipbiulding 

fitmtCmLHtntiMmmtiicKmLtiiiiimatm.tm.tliliir.pittnitmi,  wotka.    The  port  i*  the  beadquarten  ol  tbe  Royal  Harwich 

n.^H.  (i6i«l.  acML  17.-MS.  Met  o(  hit  Lumleian  leoum  in  Yacht  Cluh.     There  are  balteries  at  and  oppoiileHanrich,  and 

Latin. — anciniheBntnliMineuiiiUbcary;  anaulmypereptoduclion  . , ck..i...  ij._.  ..  .l-i—iTIiTi.    . .       ■_ 

Colfcft  <i<  PhyMian.  in  1866,    Ana^unlofa  modem  works  on  ShoUey  Point,  at  Ihe  fork  of  the  two  atuanea. 

Briiiah  Miueuid.  eniiiled  Ca/ulnm  Harviiui  ii  There  ait  also  several  of  the  Mutello  lowen  o(  the  Napoleonic 

'■.Ac,  wa>  puUiihed  by  SirG.  E.  Pajei  ISMiti  era.    AtLandguird  Fori  there  are  Imponani  defence  works  with 

i/5.  rfffarpo-.  Undon,  i8so)._  The  lolo-ini  heavy  modem  guns  commanding  the  main  channel.     This  has 

towards  them,  were  km  either  in  the  piliaBmi;  , •^_  ^■^.  ^r"^.  j  f_„^_,-„     ,1,   ,■_     it t     n.-_ 

or  perhaps  ii>  the  Bre  o(  Undon.  which  deurayc^  "^n  •  If  ">'  °'S°**'  ""'^'^f*  ""«.■«  "™  °'  J™°^  '■     ^l"""" 

Physicians:  A  TrnHsi  to  ftifirafimi,  pnnnited  Ihe  Parkeslon  Quay  and  Tob 

sil  In  pan  complned  (po.  81.  jso.  ed.  17M);  court,  an  adjoining  parish  ai 

■  Lima;    Oiunalwnti  it  kwIh  loctii.  perhaps  j,  „r,iri  a  mavar  i.  aldermr 
ibove-nentioiied  manuscript :   Ttaclaifm  ihysof  '    '* 

■Ktfinh'i  (apoaienily  notes  of  morbid  analomy)  i  "'„       ,  ,  ,,.  ,.  , ,  ,      .  .        , 

■mm.   neRnejlB  edition  of  Harvey's  W«i<.        Harwich  (Herewica,  Herewyck)  cannot  be  shown  lo  have  been 

to)«l  Colle|[e  of  Physicians  in  i;66,  was  super'  inhabited  very  early,  although  in  the  i8lh  century  remains  of  a 

i.,t  Ab^iri.-  ;,  ,^,.i„.  ih.  .»n  >™.,».  ___|p_  possibly  Roman,  eiisted  there.  Harwich  foraied  pan  ol 
manor  of  Dovcrcourt.  It  became  a  borough  in  ijig  by  ■ 
rler  of  Edward  I[.,  which  was  confirmed  in  1341  and  137B, 


n  lettera  cnunierated  above. 


Willis,  with  Harvey's  nil,  was  publiihed  by  ibe  Sydenham  Society, 
Avo  (Londoa,  iSaqV 


!■  It*;;  the  much  enjaiitd  Life  by  the  same  author,  publirted  in  manor  of  Dovercourt,  Harwich . „  __. 

\*Qi  thebiofiaphyby  DrWiUiamMunkinlheJioae/UrCiiUrK  the  de  Vere  family.     In  iiji  Henry  III.  granted  [0  Roger  I 

^^,n™»..vJ:K(™ded.,.«J9).  .  ryofHarvey.  «  market  here  every  Tuesday,  and  a  fair  on  Ascension  day, 

IV  mon  irn-  elgfal  dayi  after.    Id  ijio  tt  gram  occurs  of  t  Tuesday  m 


but  DO  fair  ii  menlioncd.  James  I.  granled  a  Friday  matkei, 
andiwb  Iain,  at  the  feast  of  Si  Philip  and  St  James,  and  on 
Si  Luke's  day.  The  fair  has  died  oul,  but  markets  are  still 
held  on  Tuesday  and  Friday.     Harwich  has  always  had  > 

even  from  Spain,  and  there  was  much  trade  in  wheat  and 
woo]  with  flanders.  But  the  passenger  traflic  appcara  to  have 
been  as  important  at  Harwich  in  ihe  14th  century  aa  it  is  now. 

[,  1879;     Shii^uilding  was  a  considerable  industry  at  Harwich  in  tbe 

n^i"'     W'hcenluiy. 

'  "='''  HARZBDRO.a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick, 


H4BTE7,  a  dtyol  Cook  county,  Illinois , 

&  of  tbc  Chicago  Court  House.     Fop.  (iQoo)  ;]«j  (qSi  foreign-  fool  of  the  Han  Mountains,  al  the  terminus  of  the  Bruns 

biHnt;(j9io)7JJ7,  ItllstrvedbytheChieagoTeiminalTranlfei.  Hanburg   railway,  j  m.   E.S.E.  from   Goilar  and    18  ri 

Ihe  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Illinois  Central  railways.     Harvey  is  from  Wolfe  nbUt  I  el.     Pop.  (19051,4396.    The  Radiiii,a  raou 

a  nanulacturing  and  residepce  suburb  of  Chicago.     Among  its  stream,  descending  from  the  Brocken,  nateis  the  v;illey  and 

■lanafaclures  are  railway,  foundry  and  machine-shop  supplies,  much  10  Its  picturesque  charm.     The  lonn  is  much  fiequi 


_  machinery,  stoves  and  motor-vehiclea.    It  the  JuUushall  saUne  baths  being  about  a  11 

was  named  in  honour  of  Turlington  W.  Harvey,  a  Chicago  the  town,  and  a  hydropathic  establishment 

opiialist.  founded  in  i8ga.  incorporated  as  a  village  in  iSgi  south  from  the  town  lies  the  Burgberg.  ijoc 

a«d  chartcied  ns  a  city  in  1895,  on  whose  summit,  according  to  tradition.  1 

HARWICH,  a  municipal  borough  and  seapott  in  Ihe  Harwich  the  heathen  idol  Krodo,  still  to  be  seen  In  1 

parliamentary  division  of  Essei.  England,  on  the  eatrcmity  of  Coslar.     There  are  on  the  summit  of  the  hi 

a  small  peninsula  projecting  into  Ihe  estuary  of  the  Slour  and  old  castle,  and  a  monument  elected  in  i97; 

Orwril,  70  ra.  N.E.  by  E.  of  London  by  the  Great  Eastern  with  an  inscription  taken  from 

nilway.     Pop. (iqdi),  10.07a.    It occupiesanelevatedsttuaiion,  the   llliramontane   claims  of   I 

and  a  wide  view  is  obtained  from  Beacon  Hill  al  Ihe  southern  vir  nicU." 
end  of  tbe  esplanade.     The  church  of  St  Nicholas  was  built  of        The  casile  on  the  Burgberg  called  the  Hanburg  is  famous  in 

Thcharbourisoneof  the  bestonihe  east  coast  of  England, and  laid  in  ruins  by  the  Saiona  in  1071;  again  it  was  built  and 

b  stormy  weather  is  largely  used  lor  shelter.     A  breakwater  again   destroyed    during   the   struggle    between    the   emperor 

and  sea-wall  prevent  the  blocking  of  the  harbour  entrance  and  Henry  IV.  and  ihe  Saions.     By  Frederick  I.  it  was  granted  lo 

emnncfaiiinits  of  the  sea;  and  there  Is  another  breakwater  at  Henry  the  Lion,  who  caused  it  to  be  rebuilt  about  tiSo.    It  was 

Ijudpiard  Pojni  od  the  opposite  (SuBolk)  shore  of  the  estuary,  a  frequent  residence  of  Oito  IV,.  who  died  Iherein.  and  after 

Tbc  principal  imports  are  grain  and  agriculturid  produce,  limber  being  frequently  besieged  and  taken,  it  passed  to  the  houseof 
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Bnuuwtck.    It  ccued  lo  be  of  impoiluice  u  >  tartrex  ■Iter  the  BRKken,  opcaed  in  1898.   Tbe  dbtrlct  Ii  tnMned  by  aaHul 

Thifty  Years'  Wir,  ud  gradually  tell  Inio  niina.  icudi  in  nil  direction). 

Sh  E>Eliui,    UiUrtiulnHtrn  ubtr  dit  Gtsckitliu  iir  IhrAuri  Tbt  northern  lummiLs  are  dntilule  of  tien,  but  the  lowtt 

(Halbenudl     1S16}:  Domrac,   llanbmrt  und  uiiu    Vm^lnint  jlopcsoitheUpptrHan        

(Coibr,  1S61  ;  JacolB.  Dk  llaTttntrt  niid  tint  Grickuklt  (1M5);  n.It,™™  ih-  (™i.  nl 

MldSlollc.fiUl«r»»ft.JHan^rilie«).  h '  h             •    lorrSl.  01 

HAM  MOCHTAIM  (.ho  ^1t  H«Tz,  Cr.  Ho^p!.ir,,,  ^c  3^^^';  '"oJThe  bSA.. 

SJ«   H.rcyn»),    the    most    nptthc.ly    mounlam-.yslcm   oi  „v*rEl  alpint,  planu.    II.  Ibe  Lower  Hua 

Germany,  •ilualed  bet«.«n  the  nvcn  We«,  and  Elbe,  occupy  ,  ^^^^^    „(  ^„b,,_    -^^  <^  ^  „ 

an  are*  (rf  784  (fl.  m.,  of  "b.ch  «s  belong  10  Pn.su..  .86    o  ^^ile  ibe  b«cb  especi.Uy  aiwin.  „  unuiual  u« 

Btuniwick  and  43  lo  Anhall,    Tleir  giMiat  lengib  eilcnds  in  ^he  walnui-itM  grow  in  the  eMiera  dislricu. 

a  S^and  N.W.  direction  loi  57  "■,  and  thtir  rnaiimum  breadth  ^^^  ^,  ^^^  ,„  ^^^  ^  ^   j,,^^  j„           ^  ^  ^  ^ 

b  about  JO  n,.    The  group  a  made  up  of  an  ,r«gular  «n«  of  ,„  ,g       „d  .,„„  ,[^,  ^„,  ^,  „if  ^^'^J;  i,,^^  „^ 

teriKed  platMu,,  ns.ng  here  and  there  mio  roundfd  aunumti,  ^ui  deer,  lo«a,  wild  cat.  and  badgcn  ue  atiU  found  In  tte 

and  intersected  In  vanoiu  directions  by  narrow,  deep  valleys,  igj^ji, 

TTw  nonh.*estem  and  higber  part  of  Ibe  nu«  is  called  Ibe  Ober  ^he  Han  is  one  of  the  richest  mineral  ItortbouKS  in  Ceiman;, 


•r  Upper  Hin;    the  souih-eutem  and  more  eiiensive  pan,    ,.j.h,  rh; 
i,.Ti„...„,i™.,u=.,.   ~h:i~  .1..  N,W.  and  S.W.  slopes  of    ,-  - 


the  Upper  Har.  form  ,he  Vorhajj.    The  Brocken  group  i.h,cb  ,         i;,,,    ^cb  argentifemui,  lead,  but  gold  iSlfflall  quantities 

d.vui™  the  Upper  and  U-er  lUr^  «  Reneraily  regarded  a.  „^       .,J  .^^J^  ^„„  „j  ^^„i^  ^  ,1„  ,^^„j''    ^^ 

belo^guig  to  Ibe  finl.    The  highest  somnuls  of  the  Upper  Kara  -^  ^^^  „„  principally  at  Klauslhal  and  S(  Andtewbei,  blh! 

.»    be  Brocken  (374J  ft.),  the  HemnchsbBhe  (j4>S  ft.),  the  [,pp,rilan.    Near  the  btier  ii  one  of  ibo  deepest  mininS  rf«Iti 

Kflnigsborg  (3376  (t.)  anj  the  Wuimberg  (]i;6  fi.);    of  the  i-Eurone  namelv  the  Samson  which  nwidownaioDfionM 

•  Harr.  the  Josepbshflhe  in  the  Auerberg  group  and  the  '^  t^i^^^j"!  '  For  t™™™^  oftTttinr^d  oMb^  w 

kHlu>inih.D<mlu>r,r  i.:,fK  iM,  fi      (It  ih«.  Ih,.  TlrnrV™  peiow  lea  level,     ror  Lne  puipmc  oi  gcmng  no  OHK  w 
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diftance  of  4  m.;  but  this  proving  insufficient,  anolher  tewer, 
the  Emsl-AuguslsloUen,  no  luis  than  i(  m.  in  length,  wai  made 
from  the  same  neighbourhood  lo  Ciiictde,  at  the  weit  side  of  ibe 
Han,  in  1851-1864,  Marble,  granite  and  g>psum  an  wotkedl 
and  Urge  quantilica  of  vitriol  are  manufactured.  The  vaU 
foceslj  that  cover  the  mountain  slopes  supply  tbe  maieriali 
for  a  con»drrable  trade  in  limber.  Much  wood  iseiporled  lot 
building  and  other  purposes,  and  in  the  Harz  itself  Is  used  as 
fuel.  The  sawdust  of  the  numerous  mills  is  collected  Cor  luc 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Turl^cutting,  coarse  lace-m*kin| 
and  the  breeding  of  canaries  and  native  song-birds  also  occupy 

^ . .---,  „  ,— .  - ,-„ -_,— r--      many  of  the  people.    Agriculture  ia  carried  on  chiefly  on  Ibe 

dominates.    Afrwpaicfaesof  Upper  Carbonifcrousare  found  on  the    plateaus  of  the  Lower  Hare:    but  there  is  excellent  pastursK 

SSlAfDj^n^Tbe'^KlSll!!?^'^'??!?;^^  l"'"" '"  ""=  ■»"''  ""• '"  »<"  """■■    ^  *>"  ^"=  "»"■  "  « 

buitheiencnlniikeoCtbololdB,cspKBllriHlb>Obctliart|dattBu;    Switicrland,  "• '■■-'■ '-"■'■ 

is N.E. or N.N.E.    Tbawboknaasevidfntlrbilonntotbeancicnl  aredrivcnup 

Heteynian  chain  of  Korth  Eunipc  (which,  hideed,  derives  its  name  sheltered  legi 

Ij^e' Ar*n™t'Si'taE^'^7oEliil^'^"e°^^^^^  """  inhabitants  are  descended  from  vatioua  ttocka.    Tt« 

place  towards  Ibe  ck»c  of  Ihe  Paiaconnc  era;  but  the  faultiw  to  Upper  and  Lower  Saion,  the  Thuringian  and  the  Fnnkish 

which  they  owe  their  present  position  was  probably  Tertiary,  races  have  all  contributed  to  form  the  present  people,  and  their 

Metallirerousveinsarecommnn,  amonBStlhebcfl-linownbeirEtbe  respective  influences  are  still  to  be  traced  in  the  varieties  ol 

SlJI^X^ifciil^'"'      ^^•'"*^-  """^  «™'  "■  "«  '^"^^  "  dialect.    The  boundary  line  between  High  and  Low  German 

Lower  (.arouniicrous.  passes  through  Ihe  Han.    The  Han  was  the  last  stronghold  ol 

Owing  to  Its  position  as  the  first  noge  which  Ibe  northerly  paganism  in  Germany,  and  to  that  (act  are  due  the  legends,  in 

winds  strike  after  crossing  the  north  Cetman  plain,  the  climate  which  no  district  is  richer,  and  the  fannlul  names  given  by  tbe 

on  the  summit  of  the  Harz  is  generally  law  and  damp,  even  In  people  to  peculiar  objects  and  appearances  of  nature. 

»immer.    In  .80S  an  observatory  was  opened  oil  Ihe  top  of  the  s„  2„-,„fc.,:fl  &>  J/.n=™,«  {Wcn,iEe™ie.  annuaHv  .inn  1S6B): 

Brocken,andIhcrc!u1tsollheCrsiliveycar9(i89&-ii)ao)shawed  Ctlnther,  Dii  Uan  in  Cmkidai-  Kidiur-  nni  LaniaiiftiiiUmi 

*  July  mean  of  jo°  Fahr,.  a  February  mean  of  >4*7°,  and  a  yearly  (llanover,  188s),  and  "  Der  Itan  "  in  Scobcl's  ifiHgrveUrw  or 

mean  of  .6-6°.    During  the  same  five  years  the  rainfall  averaged  *"'*■•<'  IBlHelrld,  1901):  H.  Hollmann  and  otben,  Dir  Han 

e4Mn.,  annually.    But  while  the  «imme,  is  thus  reU.ivety  un-  g^?2^'S£{icf^rtrSi.itn*irLte™"K 

genial  on  the  top  of  the  Hara.  the  usual  summer  heal  of  the  Hami  (znd  ed..  Klauathal.  iSSj);  Pruble,  Ilamem  ^nd  ed,. 

lower.lying  valleys  Is  greatly  tempered  and  cooled;    so  thai,  Leipilg.  IHM);  ilauiilnger.  Dir  Knpfir.  uad  Silbmttnt  ia  Nantt 

adding  this  10  the  natural  attractions  of  the  Sfenew.  the  deep  (Berlin,   1877):  Hopoc,  Dit  Btiraait  im  Obtr-  m*d   Vmttrkvt 

summer  resort  of  Ibe  German  people.    Among  the  more  popular  HASA.  EL  (,,1iiia,  Al  Hasa),  B  di 

(Jacet  of  resort  are  Hanburp,  Thale  and  the  Bodelhal ;  Blankcn-  stretching  along  Ihe  shore  of  the  Per 

burg,  with  the  Teufelsmauer  and  the  Hermannshiibk;    Werni-  so'  N.  lo  the  south  point  of  the  Gul 

■erode,  Ibenburg,  Crund,  Lauterberg,  Hubcrtusbad,  Alciisbad  length  of  about  360  m.    On  the  W, 

•mdSuilatade.    Some  of  these,  and  oiber  places  not  named,  add  on  the  S,E,  by  the  peninsula  of  I 

MUMlTHtiualattiaaioDS  the  advantage  of  mineral  springs  and  Oman,    The  cout  is  low  and  flat  1 

bttll,  liMini'lla  balhi,  whey  cures,  dc.    The  Ilari  is  penc-  along  its  whole  length  with  the  eicc 

titut  If  miu»l  nOways,  among  them  a  rack-railway  up  Ihe  place  to  Ei  Katif  the  country  is  t 
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«r  pcmaaeiit  settkments,  and  is  only  occnpied  by  ^omad  tribes, 
ol  vhicb  the  principal  are  the  Bani  Hajar,  Ajman  and  Khilid. 
Tbe  interior  consists  ci  low  stony  ridges  rising  gradually  to  the 
ianer  platean.  The  oases  of  Hofuf  and  Katif ,  however,  form  a 
strong  coolrast  to  tbe  barren  wastes  that  cover  the  greater  part 
o(  tbe  district.  Here  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  underground 
vater  (to  which  tbe  province  owes  its  name  Hasa)  issues  in  stroiag 
sphags,  mazfcing,  according  to  Arab  geographers,  the  course  of  a 
great  subterranean  river  draining  the  Nejd  highlands.  Hofuf  the 
cir.ital,  a  town  of  15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants,  with  its  neighbour 
Mubiriz  scarcely  las  populous,  forms  the  centre  of  a  thriving 
di«iria  so  bi.  long  by  15  m.  in  breadth,  containing  numerous 
T^il 3i;es each  with  richly  adtivated  fields  and  gardens.  The  town 
vills  eadoae  a  qiace  of  t|  by  t  m.,  at  the  north-west  angle 
of  vhich  is  a  remaricable  citadel  attributed  to  the  Carmathian 
prisces.  MnhSriz  b  celebrated  for  its  hot  spring,  known  as  Um 
Sibi  or  **  mother  of  seven,"  from  the  seven  channels  by  which 
iu  water  is  distributed.  Beyond  the  present  limits  of  the  oasis 
such  <rf  the  country  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  ruined 
sica  and  half-obliterated  canals,  show  that  it  has  only  relapsed 
b:o  waste  in  recent  times.  Cultivation  reappears  at  Katif,  a 
to«n  situated  on  a  small  bay  some  35  m.  north-west  of  Bahrein. 
Date  groves  extend  for  several  miles  along  the  coast,  which  is 
iov  asd  muddy.  The  district  is  fertile  but  the  climate  is  hot  and 
iichealthy;  stiO,  owing  to  its  convenient  position,  the  town  has 
a  considenble  trade  with  Bahrein  and  the  gulf  ports  on  one  side 
lad  tbe  interior  of  Nejd  on  the  other.  The  fort  is  a  strongly  built 
ndosure  attiibttted,  like  that  at  Hofuf,  to  the  Carmathian  prince 
AbuTahir. 

*Uker  or  *Ujer  is  the  nearest  port  to  Hofuf,  from  which  it  is 
dj^'aat  about  40  m.;  large  quantities  of  rice  and  piece  goods 
tn-v^bipped  at  Bahrein  are  landed  here  and  sent  on  by  caravan 
to  Hofuf,  the  great  entrep6t  for  the  trade  between  southern  Nejd 
ar-l  the  coast.  It  also  shares  in  the  valuable  pearl  fishery  of 
fiahmn  and  the  adjacent  coast. 

Pftiticafly  EI  Uaaa  is  a  dependency  of  Turkey,  and  its  capital 
Hofjf  is  the  headquarters  of  the  sanjak  or  district  of  Nejd. 
Hofuf,  Katif  and  El  Katr  were  occupied  by  Turkish  garrisons  in 
x^:i.  and  the  occupation  has  been  continued  in  spite  of  British 
protest  as  to  El  Katr,  which  according  to  the  agreement  made  in 
I  "^7.  vhen  Bahrein  was  taken  under  British  protection,  was 
tn^  utaiy  to  the  latter.  Turkish  claims  to  KuwCt  have  not  been 
a-initted  by  Great  Britain. 

AiTBOMTiEa. — W.  G.  Palgrave,  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia 
(l.jockn,  186s):  L.  Pdly.  Journal  R.C^.  (1866):  S.  M.  Zwemer, 
(^  r  Jemrmal  (1903) :  G.  r .  Sadlier.  Diary  ef  a  Journey  across  Arabia 
(.ijasbay,  1866):  V  Chirol.  The  Middle  East  (London,  1901). 

9ASAI  AM>  QOSAIV   (or  ^xtsexn),  sons  of  the  fourth 

\'^boaunedaB  caliph  All  by  his  wife  Fatima,  daughter  of 

M^bomet.    On  All's  death  Qasan  was  proclaimed  caliph,  but 

the  strcsfth  of  Moawiya  who  had  rebelled  against  All  was  such 

O-^t  be  rcsifaed  hts  claim  on  condition  that  he  should  have  the 

cr^po^  of  the  treasare  stored  at  Kufa,  with  the  revenues  of 

I>.*ibjtnL    This  secret  negotiation  came  to  the  ears  of  l^^asan's 

•^'•porten,  a  mutiny  broke  out  and  Qasan  was  woimded.    He 

reared  to  Medina  where  he  died  about  669.    The  story  that  he 

«u  poiMied  at  Moawiya*s  instigation  is  generally  discredited 

' '' :  OuiPiUTK,  sect.  B,  f  i).    Subsequently  his  brother  Qosain 

«as  lavited  by  partisans  in  Kufa  to  revolt  against  Moawiya's 

uj.-nam  Yarid.    He  was,  however,  defeated  and  killed  at 

kcrvfla  on  the  icth  of  October  (Muharram)  680  (see  Caufhate, 

K^  B.  f  2  otf  isui.),    ^osain  is  the  hero  of  the  Passion  Play 

«i  *h  M  pufmuted  annually  (e.g.  at  Kerbela)  on  the  anniversary 

V  bis  dnth  by  the  ShTites  of  Persia  and  India,  to  whom  from 

t> '  rmilicM  times  the  family  of  AH  are  the  only  true  descendantsof 

>'  ^"i^sieL    Tbe  play  lasts  for  several  days  and  concludes  with 

i^'  cairyiagout  of  the  coffins  (tabiU)  of  the  martyrs  to  an  open 

^l.:e  M  the  neighbourhood. 

V-  Sir  Wm.  Mnir.  TU  Cali^haU  (1884);  Sir  Lewis  PeQy,  The 
Mir-.Je  Play  of  Haeam  oad  ffosein   (1879). 

ViUM  UUBAIBl  [Abd  Sa*Qd  ul-Qasan  ibn  Abl-l-Qasan 
Yasdr  id-Bsfil],  (64»-7s8  or  757),  Arabian  theologian,  was 

xm  2 


bom  at  Medina,  His  father  was  a  freedman  of  Zald  ibn  Th&bit, 
one  of  the  Anfdr  (Helpers  of  the  Prophet),  his  mother  a  client  of 
Umm  Salama,  a  wife  of  Mahomet.  Tradition  says  that  Umm 
Salama  often  nursed  Ijasan  in  his  infancy.  He  was  thus  one 
of  the  Tdbi^in  (i.e.  of  the  generation  that  succeeded  the  Helpers). 
He  became  a  teacher  of  Ba^ra  and  founded  a  school  there. 
Among  his  pupils  was  Wft$il  ibn  *At&,  the  founder  of  the 
Mo'tazilites.  He  himself  was  a  great  supporter  of  orthodoi^ 
and  the  most  important  representative  of  asceticism  in  the  time 
of  its  first  development.  With  him  fear  is  the  basis  of  morality, 
and  sadness  the  characteristic  of  his  religioa  Life  is  only  a 
pilgrimage,  and  comfort  must  be  denied  to  subdue  the  passions. 
Many  writers  testify  to  the  purity  of  his  life  and  to  his  excdling 
in  the  virtues  of  Mahomet's  own  companions.  He  was  "  as  tf 
he  were  in  the  other  world."  In  politics,  too,  he  adhered  to  the 
earliest  principles  of  Islam,  being  stnctly  qpposed  to  the  in- 
herited caliphate  of  the  Omayyads  and  a  believer  in  the  election 
of  the  caliph. 

His  life  IS  given  in  NawftwTs  Biatraphical  Dictionary  (ed.  F. 
WQstenfeld.  Gottiogen,  1842-1847).  Cf.  R.  Dozy,  Essat  sur  rkis* 
toire  de  ridamisme,  pa  aoi  aqq.  (Leiden  and  Paris.  1879) ;  A.  von 
Kremer,  CulturfuchuMliche  StretJzAgBt  p.  5  seq. ;  R.  A.  Nicnolaon,  A 
IMerary  Hilary  eftke  Arabs,  pp.  225-227  (London,  1907).    (G.  W.  T.) 

HA8BBTA,  or  Hasbeiya,  a  town  of  the  Druses,  about  36  m. 
W.  of  Damascus,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Hermon  in  Syria, 
overlooking  a  deep  amphitheatre  from  which  a  brook  flows  to 
the  HasbanL  The  population  is  about  5000  (4000  Christians). 
Both  sides  of  the  vaUey  are  planted  in  terraces  with  olives,  vines 
and  other  fruit  trees.  The  grapes  are  either  dried  or  made 
into  a  kind  of  syrup.  In  1846  an  American  Protestant  mission 
was  established  in  the  town.  This  little  commtmity  suffered 
much  persecution  at  first  from  the  Greek  Church,  and  afterwards 
from  the  Druses,  by  whom  in  i860  nearly  xooo  Christians  were 
massacred,  while  others  escaped  to  Tyre  or  Sidon.  The  castle 
in  Hasbeya  was  held  by  the  crusaders  under  Count  Oran;  but 
in  X17X  the  Druse  emirs  of  the  great  Sheh&b  family  (see  Druses) 
recaptured  it.  In  x  205  this  family  was  confirmed  in  the  lordship 
of  the  town  and  district,  which  they  held  till  the  Turkish 
authorities  took  possession  of  the  castle  in  the  X9th  century. 
Near  Hasbeya  are  bitumen  pits  let  by  the  government;  and  to 
the  north,  at  the  source  of  the  Hasbflni,  the  ground  is  volcanic 
Some  travellezs  have  attempted  to  identify  Hasbeya  with  the 
biblical  Baal-(3ad  or  Baal-Hermon. 

.  9ASDAI  IBN  ^HAPRUT,  the  founder  of  the  new  culture  of 
the  Jews  in  Moorish  Spain  in  the  loth  century.  He  was  both 
physician  and  minister  to  Caliph  Abd  ar-Rabman  HI.  in  Cordova. 
A  man  of  wide  learning  ai^d  culture,  he  encouraged  the  settlement 
of  Jewish  scholars  in  Andalusia,  and  his  patronage  of  literature, 
science  and  art  promoted  the  Jewish  renaissance  in  Europe. 
Poetry,  philology,  philosophy  all  flourished  under  his  encourage- 
ment, and  his  name  was  handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  first 
of  the  many  Spanish  Jews  who  combined  diplomatic  skill  with 
artistic  culture.  This  type  was  the  creation  of  the  Moors  in 
Andalusia,  and  the  Jews  ably  seconded  the  Mahommedans 
in  the  effort  to  make  life  at  once  broad  and  deep.       (I.  A.) 

HASDEU,  or  HAjdeu,  BOODAN  PETRICBICU  (X836-X907), 
Rumanian  philologist,  was  bom  at  Khotln  in  Bessarabia  in 
1836,  and  studied  at  the  university  of  Kharkov.  In  1858  he 
first  settled  in  Jassy  as  professor  of  the  hig^  school  and  librarian. 
He  may  be  considered  as  the  pioneer  in  many  branches  of 
Rumanian  philology  and  history.  At  Jassy  he  started  his  A  rckiva 
kistorica  a  Romaniei  (X865-X867),  in  which  a  large  number  of 
old  documents  in  Slavonic  and  Rumanian  were  published  for 
the  first  time.  In  1870  he  inaugurated  Cdumna  lui  Traian, 
the  best  philological  reviews  of  the  time  in  Rumania.  In  his 
CwenU  den  Bitrani  (2  vols.,  X878-X88X)  he  was  the  first  to 
contribute  to  the  history  of  apocryphal  literature  in  Rumania, 
His  Historia  critica  a  Romanihr  (1875),  though  incomplete, 
marks  the  beginning  of  critical  investigation  into  the  history 
of  Rumania.  Hasdeu  edited  the  ancient  Psalter  of  Coresi  of 
1577  {Psaltirea  lui  Coresi,  x88i).  His  Etymologicum  magnum 
Romaniae  (1886,  &c)  is  the  beginning  of  an  encyclopaedic 
dictionary  of  the  Rumanian  language,  thotigh  never  finished 


so  HASDRUBAI^HASLINGDEN 

beyond  the  letter  B.    Id  1S7G  hcm^ipouited  diiectoi  of  tbe        BMB.K1SL  ADODR  V0l(l8oa-tBeo),  Geimu  PioUMlU 

■Lite  archlvei  Id  Bucluteit  uid  in  1B7B  pn>lenDr  of  phUology  ^Kwilngan  mnri  DiurrK  hitmriaiij  wthrtrt  at  St^iwhaf k  fw  <*w^^^J 

at  the  uDivenity  of  Buchnreit.     Hii  waili),  oluch  iadude  one  ODlheisihot  Auguit  iSoo.     HeatudieditLcipiiguilSrluwei, 

dnmi,  Sanan  fi  Ktirj,  bear  tbe  impio*  of  freat  odgiulitr  tad  in  iSig  iiu  called  to  Jens  u  pnfeMor  of  Ibeolofy.   Hi 

of  tboughtpud  the  author  ii  oCtcn  carriedaway  by  hi*  profound  rtliicd  in  iSSjandKas  nuide  a  baron.    He  died  at  Jena  on  the 

erudition  aod  vut  imigiiiAtion.     Hasdeu wu  a  luen politician,  jrdaljanuacy  iB^o.     Kbk'j lim wu to lecondle uadeni cuIidr 

After  the  death  ol  Lii  only  diild  Julia  in  1888  he  became  >  with  biaioricsl  Cbiiilianiiy  in  a  (dentific  way.     But  tbou^  a 

myitic  and  i  (tiuog  believer  in  ifiiritiim.    He  died  at  Campina  libenJ  Iheologiin,  he  ni  no  dcy  nlionaliit.     Indeed,  be  ligoi- 

on  the  ;th  of  Seplember  1907.  (M.  C.)  ouily  attacked  niionatiim,  aa  disiinguitbcd  from  the  laiioul 

HASDRUBAL,  the  name  of  levenl  Caithaginian  generali,  principle,  chargiEg  it  with  being  uutdenlibc  inumoch  aa  it 

among  whom  Ibe  following  are  the  moil  important: —  ignored  the  biitorical  tignificann  of  Cbrttlianity,  abut  iti  eys 

I.   Tbc  KHi-in-U»  of  Hamilcar  Barra  (q.v.),  who  followed  to  individuahty  and  failed  to  give  religiou*  feeling  ila  due    Hil 

the  latter  la  bia  campaign  againit  the  goveniing  atiitonacy  views  are  presented  icientifiraUy  in  bis  Etngtliiili-trilultm- 

at  CaTlbage  at  the  cIok  of  the  Fint  Punic  War,  and  in  his  liicit  Dctmatik  (1S16;  6th  cd.,  1870),  the  value  of  which  "  lia 

lubsequeot  career  of  cont^ucat  in   Spain.    Alter  Hamilcar'a  partly  in  the  full  and  judiciously  cbooen  hiatorical  matcfiali 

death  (uS)  HaidtubaJ,  who  aucceeded  bim  in  the  command,  ptefiied  to  each  dogma,  and  partly  in  the  ikill,  caution  and  tact 

ettended  the  newly  acquired  empire  by  skilful  diplomacy,  and  with  which  the  permanent  religioui  aignificaace  of    variou 

CODlolidated  it  by  the  foundation  of  New  Carthage  (Cailagena)  dogmasisdiscuHed''(OttoPSeiderec).    More  popular  in  ttyle  fa 

as  the  capital  of  the  new  province,  and  by  a  treaty  with  Rome  ha  Gnosis  cdtr  fird.-evant.CiaiibtnsUArtiivoli.,  liiJ-iAa^,  v^ 

which  fixed  the  Ebro  as  the  boundary  belweta  the  (wopowen.  ed.Io9voli,ie£4-i8;o).     But  bis  reputation  re*t>  chiefly  oohii 

In  111  he  was  killed  by  aa  assassin.  treatment  of  Church  history  in  his  Kvckattaclud^,  LtkttMk 

Polybiui  ii.  I ;  Livy  «L  r ;  Appiin,  Huptaika.  4-8.  mnSikst  lltr  aladamtdit  VarUnmtn  (1834,  latb  ed.,  iooo> 

I.   The  second  son  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  younger  brother        „•   .■' ..    ,  „  j.      „ _..„•     ,,1,^  .  jji      ^, 

,TT       -LI      .   *  ■  J  *^     '      1.     IT       -L  ij^  _.  J        "'■  biographical  AudjH,  Fraiaton  Aaaut  (1S56;  ind  ed.,  ite), 

ofHanmbal.     Left ucommandofSpain when Hanubal departed  Kalmnam^ Siaia  (ia&4;  and  cd..  1891},  Xni  Frfpitii»(pii 

to  Italy  (irS),  he  fought  for  tii  year*  against  the  brothen  Jungfnu  vdd  Orleans.  Savonamla.  Thamu  MUnzer)  are  judinm 

Gnaeus  and  PubliuB  Sdpio.     He  had  on  tbe  whole  the  worst  '"^  lympiihetic.    Oihei  woik>  are:  Unucnu  rtdiima  aitt  Dt- 

01  the  conflict  and  a  defeat  to  ..6  prevented  him  1mm  joining  '^^  ^^^  f«^'i„i'^"tL'p™^;r"i'uriS  T^'^^ 

Hannibal  m  Italy  at  a  cntical  moment;    hut  In  111  he  com-  „7„  HuSer  would  ha«  reconstructed  it,  bad  be  «iU  been  alive) 

pletely  muted  his  opponents,  both  the  Sdpios  being  kdled.    He  Laen  Jtm  (1B19,  5th  ed..  lUsi  Em.  trani.,  iS6aJ ;  in  ■□  enlaiged 

wa»  tubiequentlyoiiigeneralled  by  PubliuaScipio  the  Younger,  form.  CmhidiU  fan  (and  ed..  1S91);  and  lloiullmik  dr  m; 

who  to  109  captured  New  Carthage  and  gained  other  advantages.  ^^T^^  '''•  '*"-*^  '^'«*'  i'^-  I"!-  "»•■  '9";  W 

He  eluded  Sdpio  by  crossing  the  Pyrenees  at  their  west 

extremity,  and,  "^'^^^jj  his  way  thence  through  Gaul  and  the  ' 
Alps  in  safety,  penetrated  far  into  Central  Italy  (107).    He  was 
ultimately  cbetlked  by  two  Roman  annies,  and  being  forced  10 

give  battle  was  decisivdy  defeated  OD  tbe  bantu  of  the  Metaunu.  ' 

Haidrubal  bimsdl  fell  in  the  fight;    hi)  head  wu  cut  ofl  and  j 

thrown  totoHaonibil 'scamp  as  a  sign  of  his  uttet  defeat.  ^.^^^  ..luimm  ouiumi  un.tuuiu. 

(«£i«'c'h''ll?'™  ■'Rf'&M^%'cr^'l^''^i4tT^1^  FromthcAnbkl»slrisU>,,U.-hcmi 

ffanf^ia/i'lB^lr,   itoT).  c  Lebmann.  DU  Awptgi  dcr  drri  "assassin  "  (see  Assassin). 
Batiukn  aul  Iialicn  (LelpnE,  190s).    See  also  Puhic  WaBS.  HASLEMBRB,  u  tauket-lowa  to  the  Cuildford  partiamentaiy 

HAS&  CARL  BEirKDICT  (1780-1864),  French  Helleniil,  of  division  of  Surrey.  Engliid,  43  m.  S.W,  from  London  by  tin 

German  extraction,  was  bom  at  Suiza  near  Naumburg  on  the  London  &  South- Western  railway.    It  ii  situated  ia  an  elevated 

nib  of  May  1780.      Having  studied  at  Jena  and  Helmstedt,  in  valley  between  the  bold  ridgca  of  Hindhead  (895  ft.)  and  Black- 

1801  he  made  hli  way  on  foot  to  Paris,  where  he  wu  cominis-  downfgiSft.).    Their  summili  are  open  and  covered  with  heath, 

sioned  by  the  comie  de  Choiseul-Couffier,  late  ambassador  to  but  their  flanks  and  the  lower  ground  are  magnificently  wooded. 

Coostanttoople,  to  edit  tbe  works  of  Johannes  Lydus  from  a  The  hills  are  deeply  scored  by  steep  and  picturesque  v»lley»,«l 

MS,  given  to  Choiseul  by  PHdco  Moumgji.     Hase  thereupon  which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl,  a  boUow 

dedded  to  devote  himself  to  Byianttoe  history  and  literature,  of  cegularformon  thewest  flankofHindbcad.    The  tovigot»lillf 

on  which  he  became  the  acknowledged  authority.     In  1805  be  ai  haa  combined  with  seeoic  attraction  to  make  the  dislncl  > 

obtained  an  appototment  to  the  MSS.  department  of  the  royal  favourite  place  of  residence.     Professor  Tyndall  built  a  bouse  on 

Ubrary;  to  1816  became  professor  of  palaeography  and  modem  the  (op  ol  Hindhead,  selling  an  eiample  followed  by  many 

Creek  at  the  £cole  Royale,  and  to  1852  professor  of  compara-  olhen.     On  Blackdown,  dosely  screened  by  pbotations,  is 

five  grammar  in  tbe  university.     In  1811  he  was  selected  to  Aldworlh,  built  lor  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  nlio  died  here  u 

superinlend  the  studies  ol  LouisNapoleon  (afterwards  Napoleon  189'.     George  Eliot  Hayed  for  a  considerable  period  at  Sboltcf 

III.)  and  hil  brother.     He  died  on  the  21st  of  March  1S64.     His  mill,  a  neighbouring  village.     Pop.  of  Haslemett  (1901),  ttm 

most  important  works  are  the  editions  of  Leo  Diaconus  and  of  Hindhead,  666. 

other  Bytanltoe  writers  dSig],  and  of  Johannes  Lydus,  De        BA8LIH0DEH,  a  market-town  and  municipal  borough  to  tlw 

mirntit  (1813).  »  masterpiece  of  textual  restoration,  the  difE-  Rossendale  and  Heywood  patliomeptary  divisions  of  Lancasbirc^ 

cultics  of  which  Kcre  aggravated  by  ihe  fact  that  the  MS.  had  England,  r9  m.  N.  by  W.  from  Manchester  by  the  Lancuhire  k 

He  alto  edited  pan  of  the  Greek  authors  m  the  collection  of  Ibe  '"  'he  bordeia  of  tbe  forest  of  RoSfcndale,  and  is  supposed  by 

Historians  of  the  Crusades  and  conltibuled  many  additions  »mc  >o  derive  lis  name  from  the  haiel  trees  which  formerlj 

(from  tbe  falhera,  medical  and  technical  writers,  scholiasts  and  abounded  in  its  oeigbbourhood.    The  old  lown  stood  on  itae 

olheriources)  10  Ihe  new  edition  of  Stcphanus's  Tktsaurut.  slope  of  a  hilt,  but  tbe  modem  part  has  eitended  about  itsbase^ 

See  J,  D.  Guigniiut  Noiiit  tJsioriTu  mr  la  vit  ii  Ui  iioniiii  it  The  parish  church  of  St  Jamce  was  rebuilt  to  1780,  with  tha 

CoW  dnwficl  Miut  (Paris,  1S67);  article,  in  NomdU  Bicpapliii  exception  of  the  lower,  which  dateifrom  the  time  of  Henry  VIU. 

(*»(«/.  and  ,fllHH«'M  ^ultLkt  BinnphU-  jiird  a  eollection  ol  The    woollen    manufacture  was    formerly    the    staple.     The 

amoblognpWcal  leilers,  Br>r/<  w"  iir  tVanilmtiit  mhJ  am  Ftris,  , 1 „ 11.,  : : :_  :_  '  - ki.  ~... 

e-liti^d  6y  6.  Heine  {i»w).  ioaiaining  a  vivid  s^nt  of  Ha*-;  '"""■  ^"-"l"'  "■^^^  increasing  m  importance,  has  eolton, 

iouiney,  his  enthusiastic  impreHiont  of  Pari)  and  the  bardihips  of  woollen  and  engineering  worlts— coal-miniog,  quarrying  and 

his  cany  life.  brickmaking  are  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood-    The  borougl^ 


■ce  his  liaU  lai  ImUma  {187J,  Jlh  ed.,  iBw)  and 

7.SX»li  F-ii'i.S-i'  Si..'fe 

„  Hasheesh,  the  Arabic  name,  meantog  UtoaUy 

for  the  various  prepam'"*"'  "'  ■'■■  '-.*.'--  * — .—- 
abii  iitdka),  used  aa  a  nai 
her  smoked, chewed ordru 

■cotic  or  toioiicani  in  tlu 
kdeeHupandBsAKc). 

HASPE— HASSELQUIST 
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MiDOorpocated  in  1891 » comprised  several  townships  and  parts  of 
ttmuBfaipa,  but  under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894  these 
vcre  touted  into  one  dvil  pariah.  The  corporation  consists  of  a 
aayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors.    Area,  8x96  acres. 

EMMFE»  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Westphalia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ennepe,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Hazier,  and  «i  the  railway  from  DUsseldorf  to  Dortmund,  xo  m. 
N.E.  of  Barmen  by  raiL  Pop.  (1905),  19,8x3.  Jts  industries 
iBdnde  iron  foundries,  roUing  mills,  puddling  furnaces,  and 
nannlactures  of  iron,  steel  and  brass  wares  and  of  machines. 
Haspc  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  town  in  1873. 

ffAffSM^  CHILDB  (1859-  ),  American  figure  and  land- 
scape painter,  bom  in  B<»ton,  Massachusetts,  was  a  pupil  of 
Boolanger  and  Lef ebvre  in  Paris.  He  soon  fell  under  the  influence 
of  the  Impicsslonists,  and  took  to  painting  in  a  style  of  his  own, 
in  brilliant  colour,  with  effective  touches  of  pure  pigment.  He 
won  a  bronae  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889;  medals  at 
the  World's  Fair,  Chicago,  1893;  Boston  Art  Club,  1896; 
Plttladdphia  Art  Club,  1893;  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh 
1I98;  Buffalo  Pan-American,  1901;  Temple  gold  medal, 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  1899;  and 
silver  medal,  Paris  Exhibition,  1900.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design,  the  Society  of  American 
Artists,  the  Ten  Americans,  the  American  Water  Colour  Society, 
the  Sod^  Nationale  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  and  the  Secession 
Soaety,  Munich. 
HAtfAH,  a  town  and  district  of  Mysore,  India.  The  town 
>  from  the  x  xth  century  and  had  in  X90X  a  population  of  8241. 
district  naturally  divides  into  two  portions,  the  Malnad, 
or  hiD  country,  whidi  includes  some  of  the  highest  ranges  of 
the  Western  Ghats,  and  the  Maidan  or  plain  countxy,  sloping 
towarda  the  south.  TheHemavati,  which  flows  into  the  Cauvery 
in  the  extreme  south,  is  the  most  important  river  of  the  district. 
Tht  oppcr  slopes  of  the  Western  Ghats  are  abundantly  clothed 
with  m«gnifioent  forests,  and  wild  animals  abound.  Among 
the  mineral  products  are  kaolin,  felspar  and  quartz.  The  soU 
of  the  valleys  is  a  rich  red  alluvial  loam.  The  area  is  2547  sq.  m. 
Fopolation  (;9ox),  568,9x9,  showing  an  increase  of  xi%  in  the 
The  district  contains  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
monuments  in  India,  such  as  the  colossal  Jain 
at  Sravana  Belgola  (a  monolith  57  ft.  high  on  the  summit 
ef  a  hill)  and  the  great  tejnple  at  Halebid.  Coffee  cultivation 
ku  been  on  the  increase  of  late  years.  The  first  plantation  was 
opened  in  1843,  and  now  there  are  many  coffee  estates  owned 
hf  Europeans  and  also  native  holdings.  The  exports  are  large, 
fiffwjsTing  chiefly  of  food-grains  and  coffee.  The  imports  are 
Eoiopean  friece-goods,  hardware  of  all  sorts  and  spices.  The 
Infest  weekly  fair  is  held  at  Alur.  A  great  annual  religious 
pthering  and  fair,  attended  by  about  10,000  persons,  takes 
place  every  year  at  Melukot.  The  Southern  Mahratta  railway 
traverses  the  north-east  of  the  district. 

The  real  history  of  Hassan  does  not  begin  until  the  epoch  of 
the  Hoysala  dsmasty,  which  lasted  from  the  x'lth  till  the  14th' 
ceatury.  Their  capital  was  at  D  warasamundra  (D  waravati-pura) , 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  scattered  round  the  village 
of  Halebid.  The  earlier  kings  professed  the  Jain  faith,  but  the 
finest  temples  were  erected  to  Siva  by  the  later  monarchs  of  the 
Eae.  While  they  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  power  the  whole 
rf  soothem  India  acknowledged  their  sway. 

HAStAMlA*  an  African  tribe  of  Semitic  stock.  They  inhabit 
the  desert  between  Merawi  and  the  Nile  at  the  6th  Cataract, 
ud  the  left  bank  of  the  Blue  Nile  immediately  south  of  Khartum. 
VAISAir  IBM  THABIT  (died  674),  Arabian  poet,  was  bom 
in  Yathrib  (Medina),  a  member  of  the  tribe  Rhazraj.  In  his 
jfmth  he  travelled  to  Hira  and  Damascus,  then  settled  in  Medina, 
there,  after  the  advent  of  Mahomet,  he  accepted  Islam  and 
«nCe  poems  in  defence  of  the  prophet.  His  poetry  is  regarded 
IB  commtcmfhot  and  lacking  in  distinction. 

Ifit^wan  has  been  published  at  Bombay  (1864),  Tunis  (1864)  and 
Uhore  (1878).    See  H.  Hirschfeld's  "  Prolegomena  to  an  edition 
flf  the  Divaa  of  Hasan"  in  Transactions  of  Oriental  Congress 
I.  i«9»).  (G.  W.  T.)^^ 


HA88B,  JOHANN  ADOIPH  (1699-1783),  German  musical 
composer,  was  bom  at  Bergedorf  near  Hainburg,  on  the  asth 
of  March  1699,  and  received  his  first  musical  education  from 
his  father.  Being  possessed  of  a  fine  tenor  voice,  he  chose  the 
theatrical  career,  sind  joined  the  operatic  troupe  conducted  by 
Reinhard  Keiser,  in  whose  orchestra  Handel  had  played  the 
second  violin  some  years  before.  Hasse's  success  led  to  an 
engagement  at  the  court  theatre  of  Brunswick,  and  it  was  there 
that,  in  1723,  he  made  his  d6but  as  a  composer  with  the  opera 
Antigonus.  The  success  of  this  first  work  induced  the  duke  to 
send  Hasse  to  Italy  for  the  completion  of  his  studies,  and  in 
X724  he  went  to  Naples  and  placed  himself  under  Porpora,  with 
whom,  however,  he  seems  to  have  disagreed  both  as  a  man  and 
as  an  artist.  ()n  the  other  hand  he  gained  the  friendship  of 
Alessandro  Scarlatti,  to  whom  he  owed  his  first  commission  for 
a  serenade  for  two  voices,  sung  at  a  family  celebration  of  a 
wealthy  merchant  by  two  of  the  greatest  singers  of  Italy,  Farinelli 
and  Signora  TesL  This  event  establishMl  Hasse's  fame;  he 
soon  became  very  popular,  and  his  opera  Sesostrato,  written  for 
the  Royal  Opera  at  Naples  in  1726,  made  his  name  known  all 
over  Italy.  At  VeAice,  where  he  went  in  1727,  he  became 
acquaintal  with  the  celebrated  singer  Faustina  Bordogni  (bora 
at  Venice  in  1700),  who  became  the  composer's  wife  in  1730. 
The  two  artists  soon  afterwards  went  to  Dresden,  in  compliance 
with  a  brilliant  offer  made  to  them  by  the  splendour-loving 
elector  of  Saxony,  Augustus  IL  There  Hasse  remained  for  two 
ynrs,  after  whidi  he  again  journeyed  to  Italy,  and  also  in  1733 
to  London,  in  which  latter  dty  he  was  tempted  by  the  aristocratic 
clique  jpitwiral  to  Handel  to  become  the  rival  and  antagonist 
of  that  great  master.  But  this  he  modestly  and  wisely  declined, 
remaining  in  London  only  long  enough  to  superintend  the 
rehearsals  for  his  opera  ArUuerse  (first  produced  at  Venice, 
X730).  All  this  while  Faustina  had  remained  at  Dresden,  the 
declared  favourite  of  the  public  and  unfortunately  also  of  the 
elector,  nor  was  her  husband,  who  remained  attached  to- her, 
allowed  to  see  her  except  at  long  intervals.  In  X739,  after  the 
death  of 'Augustus  U.,  Hasse  settled  permanently  at  Dresden 
till  X763,  when  he  and  his  wife  retired  from  court  service  with 
considerable  pensions.  But  Hasse  was  still  too  young  to  rest 
on  his  laurels.  He  went  with  his  family  to  Vienna,  and  added 
several  operas  to  the  great  number  of  his  works  already  in 
existence.  His  last  work  for  the  stage  was  the  opera  Ruggiero 
(1771),  written  for  the  wedding  of  Archduke  Ferdinand  at  Milan. 
On  the  same  occasion  a  work  by  Mozart,  then  fourteen  years, 
old,  was  performed,  and  Hasse  observed  "  this  youngster  will 
surpass  us  all."  By  desire  of  his  wife  Hasse  settled  at  her 
birthplace  Venice,  and  there  he  died  on  the  23rd  of  December 
X783.  His  compositions  include  as  many  as  X20  operas,  besides 
oratorios,  cantatas,  masses,  and  almost  every  variety  of  instra- 
mental  music.  During  the  siege  of  Dresden  by  the  Prussians 
in  X760,  most  of  his  manuscripts,  collected  for  a  complete  edition 
to  be  brought  out  at  the  expense  of  the  elector,  were  burnt. 
Some  of  his  works,  amongst  them  an  opera  Akide  al  Bivio  (1760), 
have  been  published,  and  the  libraries  of  Vienna  and  Dresden 
possess  the  autographs  of  others.  Hasse's  instrumentation  is 
certainly  not  above  the  low  level  attained  by  the  average 
musicians  of  his  time,  and  his  ensembles  do  not  present  any 
features  of  interest.  In  dramatic  fire  also  he  was  wanting,  but 
he  had  a  fund  of  gentle  and  genuine  melody,  and  by  this  fact 
his  enormous  popularity  during  his  life  must  be  accounted  for. 
The  two  airs  which  FarincUi  had  to  repeat  every  day  for  ten 
years  to  the  melancholy  king  of  Spain,  Philip  V.,  were  both  from 
Hasse's  works.  Of  Faustina  Hasse  it  will  be  sufficient  to  add 
that  she  was,  according  to  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  critics 
(including  Dr  Bumey),  one  of  the  greatest  singers  of  a  time  rich 
in  vocal  artists.  The  year  of  her  death  is  not  exactly  known. 
Most  probably  it  shortly  preceded  that  of  her  husband. 

HASSELQUIST,  FREDERIK  (i 722-1 753),  Swedish  traveller 
and  naturalist,  was  bora  at  T6mevalla,  East  Gothland,  on  the 
3rd  of  January  1722.  On  account  of  the  frequently  expressed 
regrets  of  Linnaeus,  imder  whom  he  studied  at  Upsala,  at  the 
lack  of  information  regarding  the  luitural  history  of  Palestine, 
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Hasselquist  resolved  to  undertake  a  journey  to  that  country, 
and  a  sufficient  subscription  having  been  obtained  to  defray 
expenses,  he  reached  Smyrna  towards  the  end  of  1749.  He 
visited  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  Cyprus  and  Palestine, 
making  large  natural  history  collections,  but  his  constitution, 
natursdly  weak,  gave  way  under  the  fatigues  of  travel,  and 
he  died  near  Smyrna  on  the  9th  of  February  175a  on  his  way 
home.  His  collections  reached  home  in  safety,  and  five  years 
after  his  death  his  notes  were  published  by  Linnaeus  under  the 
title  Resa  till  Hdiga  LandelfdriUtadfr&nir  1749  till  1752,  which 
was  translated  into  French  and  Gennan  in  X762  and  into  English 
in  1766. 

HASSELT,  ANDR£  HENRI  CONSTANT  VAN  (1806-1874), 
Belgian  poet,  was  born  at  Maastricht,  in  Limburg,  on  the  5th  of 
January  1806.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  town,  and  at  the 
university  of  Li^ge.  In  1833  he  left  Maastricht,  then  blockaded 
by  the  Belgian  forces,  and  made  his  way  to  Brussels,  where  he 
became  a  naturalized  Belgian,  and  was  attached  to  the  Biblio- 
th^ue  de  Bourgogne.  In  1843  he  entered  the  education  depart- 
ment, and  eventually  became  an  inspector  of  normal  schools. 
His  native  language  was  Dutch,  dnd  as  a  French  poet  Andr6  van 
Hasselt  had  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  writing  in  a  foreign 
language.  He  had  published  a  CkarU  kdUnique  in  honour  of 
Canaris  in  the  columns  of  La  Sentinelle  des  Pays-Bas  as  early  as 
1826,  and  other  poems  followed.  His  first  volume  of  verse, 
Prinuvires  (1834),  shows  markedly  the  influence  of  Victor  Hugo, 
which  had  been  strengthened  by  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1830.  His 
relations  with  Hugo  became  intimate  in  X85X-1852,  when  the 
poet  was  an  exile  in  Brussels.  In  1839  he  became  editor  of  the 
Renaissance,  a  paper  founded  to  encourage  the  fine  arts.  His 
chief  work,  the  epic  of  the  Quatre  Incarnations  du  Christy  was 
published  in  1867.  In  the  same  volume  were  printed  his  £ivdes 
rytkmiques,  a  series  of  metrical  experiments  designed  to  show 
that  the  French  language  could  be  adapted  to  every  kind  of 
musical  rhythm.  With  the  same  end  in  view  he  executed  trans- 
lations of  many  German  songs,  and  wrote  new  French  libretti 
for  the  best-known  operas  of  Mozart,  Weber  and  others.  Hasselt 
died  at  Saint  Josse  ten  Noode,  a  suburb  of  Brussels,  on  the  ist 
of  December  1874. 

A  selection  from  his  works  (10  vols.,  Brussels,  1876-1877)  was 
edited  by  MM.  Charles  Hen  and  Louis  Alvin.  He  wrote  many 
books  for  children,  chiefly  under  the  pseudonym  of  Alfred' Avclines; 
and  studies  on  historical  and  literary  subjects.  The  books  written 
in  collaboration  with  Charles  Hen  are  signed  Charles  Andr<^.  A 
bibliography  of  his  writings  is  appended  to  the  notice  by  Louis 
Alvin  in  the  Biographte  nat.  de  Beltique,  vol.  vii.  Van  Hasselt's 
fame  has  continued  to  increase  since  his  death.  A  series  of  tributes 
to  his  memory  arc  printed  in  the  Poisies  choisies  (1901),  edited  by 
M.  Georges  Barral  for  the  Collection  des  pontes  franqais  de  I'ctranger. 
This  book  contains  a  biographical  and  critical  study  by  Jules  Guil- 
Uume,  and  some  valuable  notes  on  the  poet's  thcones  of  rhythm. 

HASSELT,  the  capital  of  the  Belgian  province  of  Limburg. 
Pop.  (1904),  16,179.  It  derives  its  name  from  Hazel-bosch  (hazel 
wood).  It  stands  at  the  junction  of  several  important  roads 
and  railways  from  Maaseyck,  Maastricht  and  Li6ge.  It  has  many 
breweries  and  distilleries,  and  the  spirit  known  by  its  name, 
which  is  a  coarse  gin,  has  a  certain  reputation  throughout 
Belgium.  On  the  6th  of  August  1 83  x  the  Dutch  troops  obtained 
here  their  chief  success  over  the  Belgian  nationalists  during  the 
War  of  Independence.  Hasselt  is  best  known  for  itsgreat  septen- 
nial f£te  held  on  the  day  of  Assumption,  August  15th.  The 
curious  part  of  this  fete,  which  is  held  in  honour  of  the  Virgin 
under  the  name  of  Virga  Jesse,  is  the  conversion  of  the  town  for 
the  day  into  the  semblance  of  a  forest.  Fir  trees  and  branches 
from  the  neighbouring  forest  are  collected  and  planted  in  front 
of  the  houses,  so  that  for  a  few  hours  Hasselt  has  the  appearance 
of  being  restored  to  its  primitive  condition  as  a  wood.  The 
figure  of  the  giant  who  is  supposed  to  have  once  held  the  Hazel- 
bosch  under  his  terror  is  paraded  on  this  occasion  as  the  "  lounge 
man."  Originally  this  celebration  was  held  annually,  but  in 
the  1 8th  century  it  was  restricted  to  once  in  seven  years.  There 
was  a  celebration  in  190^. 

HASSENPFLUO,  HANS  DANIEL  LUDWIO  FRIEDRICH 
-X862),  German  statesman,  was  bom  at  Hanau  in  Hesse 


on  the  26th  of  February  1794.  He  tttitfed  Uw  at  GSttincen, 
graduated  in  x8x6,  and  took  his  seat  as  Assessor  in  the  judicial 
chamber  of  the  board  of  government  iReiierurngskoUegium)  at 
Cassel,  of  which  his  father  Johann  Hassenpflug  was  also  a  member. 
In  x82x  he  was  nominated  by  the  new  elector,  William  IL, 
Justicrat  (councillor  of  justice) ;  in  1832  he  became  Mimsterialrat 
and  reporter  {Referent)  to  the  ministry  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  in 
May  of  the  same  year  was  appointed  successively  mixiister  of 
justice  and  of  the  interior.  It  was  from  this  moment  that  he 
became  conspicuous  in  the  constitutional  strugglesof  Germany. 

The  reactionary  system  introduced  by  the  elector  William  L 
had  broken  down  before  the  revolutionary  movements  of  X830, 
and  in  X 83 1  Hesse  had  received  a  constitution.  This  devekH[>- 
ment  was  welcome  neither  to  the  elector  nor  to  the  other  Gennaa 
governments,  and  Hassenpflug  deliberately  set  to  work  to  reverse 
it.  In  doing  so  he  gave  the  lie  to  his  own  early  promise;  iot  he 
had  been  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  revolutionary  Bmrsckem- 
sckaft  at  Gdttingen,  and  had  taken  part  as  a  volunteer  in  the  War 
of  Liberation.  Into  the  causes  of  the  change  it  is  unnecessary  to 
inquire;  Hassenpflug  by  training  and  tradition  was  a  strait-laced 
official;  he  was  also  a  first-rate  lawyer;  and  his  naturally 
arbitrary  temper  had  from  the  first  displayed  itself  in  an  attitude 
of  overbearing  independence  towards  his  colleagues  and  even 
towards  the  elector.  To  such  a  man  constitutional  restrictions 
were  intolerable,  and  from  the  moment  he  came  into  power  he 
set  to  work  to  override  them,  by  means  of  press  censorship,  legal 
quibbles,  unjustifiable  use  of  the  electoral  prerogatives,  or  fnmk 
supersession  of  the  legisktive  rights  of  the  Estates  by  electoral 
ordinances.  The  story  of  the  constitutional  deadlock  that 
resulted  belongs  to  the  history  of  Hesse-Cassel  and  Germany; 
so  far  as  Hassenpflug  himself  was  concerned,  it  made  him,  more 
even  than  Mettemich,  the  Mephistopheles  of  the  Reaction  to 
the  German  people.  In  Hesse  itself  he  was  known  as  "  Hessen's 
Hass  und  Fluch  "  (Hesse's  hate  and  curse).  In  the  end,  however, 
his  masterful  temper  became  unendurable  to  the  regent  (Frederick 
William) ;  in  the  summer  of  1837  he  was  suddenly  removed  from 
his  post  as  minister  of  the  interior  and  he  thereupon  left  the 
elector's  service. 

In  X838  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  administration  of  the 
little  principality  of  HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen,  an  office  which 
he  exchanged  in  the  following  year  for  that  of  civil  governor 
of  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg.  Here,  too,  his  independent 
character  suffered  him  to  remain  only  a  year:  he  resented  haviac 
to  transact  all  business  with  the  grand-duke  (king  of  the  Nether- 
lands) through  a  Dutch  official  at  the  Hague;  he  protested 
against  the  absorption  of  the  Luxemburg  surplus  in  the  Dutch 
treasury;  and,  failing  to  obtain  redress,  he  resigned  (X840). 
From  184X  to  1850  he  was  in  Prussian  service,  first  as  a  member 
of  the  supreme  court  of  justice  {Obcrlribunal)  and  then  (1846) 
as  president  of  the  high  court  of  appeal  {OberappellatumsgericM^ 
at  Greifswald.  In  1850  he  was  tried  for  peculation  and  convicted; 
and,  though  this  judgment  was  reversed  on  appeal,  he  left  the 
service  of  Prussia. 

With  somewhat  indecent  haste  (the  appeal  had  not  been 
heard)  he  was  now  summoned  by  the  elector  of  Hesse  once 
more  to  the  head  of  the  government,  and  he  immediately  threw 
himself  again  with  zeal  into  the  struggle  against  the  constitution. 
He  soon  found,  however,  that  the  opinion  of  all  classes,  including 
the  army,  was  solidly  against  him,  and  he  decided  to  risk  all  on 
an  alliance  with  the  reviving  fortunes  of  Austria,  which  was 
steadily  working  for  the  restoration  of  the  status  quo  overthrown 
by  the  revolution  of  1848.  On  his  advice  the  elector  seceded 
from  the  Northern  Union  established  by  Prussia  and,  on  the 
.13th  of  September,  committed  the  folly  of  flying  secretly  from 
Hesse  with  his  minister.  They  went  to  Frankfort,  where  the 
federal  diet  had  been  re-established,  and  on  the  21st  persuaded 
the  diet  to  decree  an  armed  intervention  in  Hesse.  This  decree, 
carried  out  by  Austrian  troops,  all  but  led  to  war  with  Prussia, 
but  the  unreadiness  of  the  Berlin  government  led  to  the  triumph 
of  Austria  and  of  Hassenpflug.  who  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
once  more  installed  in  power  at  Cassel  as  minister  of  finance. 
His  position  was,  however,  not  enviable;   he  was  loathed  and 
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despised  by  all,  and  disliked  even  by  his  master.  The  climax 
came  in  November  1853,  when  he  was  publicly  horse- whipped 
by  the  count  of  Isenburg-Wftchtersbach,  the  elector's  son-in-law. 
The  count  was  pronounced  insane;  but  Hasscnpflug  was  con- 
•dousof  themethod  in  his  madness,  and  tendered  his  resignation. 
This  was,  however,  not  accepted;  and  it  was  not  till  the  x6th 
of  October  1855  that  he  was  finally  relieved  of  his  offices.  He 
retired  to  Marburg,  where  he  died  on  the  xsth  of  October  1862. 
He  lived  just  long  enough  to  hear  of  the  restoration  of  the  Hesse 
constitution  of  i8ji  Qune  21, 1862),  which  it  had  been  his  life's 
misswa  to  destroy.  Of  his  publications  the  most  important  is 
AclensUicke,  die  IcMisUlndiscken  Anklagen  wider  den  KurfUrst- 
tickem  kessisckeu  Slaatsminister  Hassmpflug,  Ein  Beitrag  xur 
ZeUgeseifickte  wid  mum  neueren  deutscken  Staatsrechte,  anonym. 
(Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1836) .  He  was  twice  married,  his 
fint  wife  being  the  sister  of  the  brothers  Grimm.  His  son  Karl 
Haaenpflug  (X834-X890)  was  a  distinguished  sculptor. 
*  See  the  biographer  by  Wippermann  in  AUgemeine  deutsche  Bio- 
papUe,  with  autnoritiesi 

HAflTIHAPUR*  an  andent  city  of  British  India,  in  the  Meerut 
district  of  the  United  Provinces,  lying  on  the  bank  of  a  former 
bed  of  the  Ganges,  22  m.  N.E.  of  Meerut.  It  formed  the  capital 
of  the  great  Pandava  kingdom,  celebrated  in  the  Mahdhhdraia^ 
and  probably  one  of  the  earliest  Aryan  settlements  outside  the 
Punjab.  Tradition  points  to  a  group  of  shapeless  mounds  as 
the  residence  of  the  Luxiar  princes  of  the  house  of  Bharata  whose 
deeds  are  commemorated  in  the  great  national  epic.  After  the 
oondosion  of  the  famous  war  wldch  forms  the  central  episode 
of  Uttt  poem,  Hastinapur  remained  for  some  time  the  metropolis 
of  tbe  descendants  of  Parikshit,  but  the  town  was  finally  swept 
awmy  by  a  flood  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  capital  was  transferred 
to  KaniambL 

HASmiOI.  a  famous  English  family.    John,  Bason  Hastings 

if,  z^x.  13x3),  was  a  son  of  Sir  Henry  de  Hastings  (d.  X268), 

^o  was  summoned  to  parliament  as  a  baron  by  Simon  de 

MoBtfbrt  in  1264.    Having  joined  Montfort's  party  Sir  Henry 

led  the  Londoners  at  the  battle  of  Lewes  and  was  taken  prisoner 

at  Evesham.    After  his  release  he  continued  hb  opposition 

to  Henry  III.;  he  was  among  those  who  resisted  the  king  at 

KcnQworth,  and  after  the  issue  of  the  Dictum  de  KenUworlk 

he  cauunanded  the  remnants  of  the  baronial  party  when  they 

Bade  their  last  stand  in  the  isle  of  Ely,  submitting  to  Henry  in 

J^  1267.    His  yoimger  son,  Edmund,  was  specially  noted  for 

bis  military  services  in  Scotland  during  tbe  reign  of  Edward  I. 

John  Hastings  married  Isabella  (d.  1305),  daughter  of  William 

de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  a  half-brother  of  Henry  III., 

aad  fought  in  Scotland  and  in  Wales.    Through  his  mother, 

Josana  de  Cantilupe,  he  inherited  the  extensive  lordship  of 

Abagavenny,  hence  he  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  lord  of 

Bergavenny,  and  in  1295  he  was  summoned  to  parliament  as 

s  baron.    Before  this  date,  however,  he  had  come  somewhat 

proainently  to  the  front.    His  paternal  grandmother,  Ada, 

«u  a  younger  datighter  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  a 

■ieoe  of  tbe  Scottish  king,  William  the  Lion;  and  in  X290  when 

Ha^aret,  the  maid  of  Norway,  died,  Hastings  came  forward 

as  a  daiinant  for  the  vacant  throne.    Although  unsuccessful 

IB  the  matter  he  did  not  swerve  from  his  loyalty  to  Edward  I. 

He  fought  constantly  either  in  France  or  in  Scotland;  he  led 

the  Inshop  of  Durham's  men  at  the  celebrated  siege  of  Carla  verock 

catk  in  1300;    and  with  his  brother  Edmund  he  signed  the 

kttcr  which  in  X30X  the  English  barons  sent  to  Pope  Boniface 

^HL  repudiating  papal  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland ; 

n  two  occasions  he  represented  the  king  in  Aquitaine.    Hastings 

dxd  in  1^1^  or  1313.    His  second  wife  was  Isabella,  daughter 

if  the  elder  Hugh  le  Despenser.    Hastings,  who  was  one  of  the 

■ost  wealthy  and  powerful  nobles  of  his  time,  stood  high  in  the 

Rfud  of  tbe  king  and  is  lauded  by  the  chroniclers. 

Bis  eldest  son  John  (d.  1325),  who  succeeded  to  the  barony, 
«as  the  father  of  Laurence  Hastings,  who  was  created  earl  of 
Fembcoke  in  1339*  the  earls  of  Pembroke  retaining  the  barony 
•f  w— »<f*g«  iiBtfl  1389.  A  younger  son  by  a  second  marriage, 
Sr  Hugh  Hiift("f  \c,  I307-X347)»  saw  a  good  deal  of  military 


service  in  France;  his  portrait  and  also  that  of  his  wife  may 
still  be  seen  on  the  east  window  of  Elsing  church,  which  contains 
a  beautiful  brass  to  his  memory. 

On  the  death  of  John,  the  third  and  last  earl  of  Pembroke 
of  the  Hastings  family,  in  X389,  Sir  Hugh's  son  John  had, 
according  to  a  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  X840,  a  title 
to  the  barony  of  Hastings,  but  he  did  not  proscaite  his  claim 
and  he  died  without  sons  in  1393.  However  his  grand-nephew 
and  heir,  Hugh  (d.  X396),  claimed  the  barony,  which  was  also 
claimed  by  Reginald,  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn.  Like  the  earls  of 
Pembroke,  Grey  was  descended  through  his  grandmother, 
Elizabeth  Hastings,  from  John,  Lord  Hastings,  by  his  first  wife; 
Hugh,  on  the  other  hand,  was  descended  from  John's  second  wife. 
After  Hugh's  death  his  brother,  Sir  Edward  Hastings  (c.  1382- 
X438),  claimed  the  barony,  and  the  case  as  to  who  should  bear 
the  arms  of  the  Hastings  family  came  before  the  court  of  chivalry. 
In  X410  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  Grey,  who  thereupon  assumed 
the  arms.  Both  disputants  still  claimed  the  barony,  but  the 
view  seems  to  have  prevailed  that  it  had  fallen  into  abeyance 
in  1389.  Sir  Edward  was  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  pay  his 
rival's  costs,  and  he  was  probably  still  in  prison  when  he  died  in 
January  1438.  After  his  death  the  Hastings  family,  which 
became  extinct  during  the  x6th  century,  tacitly  abandoned  the 
claim  to  tbe  barony.  Then  in  X840  the  title  was  revived  in 
favour  of  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  Bart,  (i 797-1859),  who  derived  his 
claim  from  a  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Hastings  who  died  in  1540. 
Sir  Jacob's  descendant,  Albert  Edward  (b.  X882),  became  2xst 
Baron  Hastings  in  1904. 

A  distant  relative  of  the  same  family  was  William,  Baron 
Hastings  (c.  X430-1483),  a  son  of  Sir  Leonard  Hastings  (d.  1455). 
He  became  attached  to  Edward  IV.,  whom  he  served  before  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  after  this  event  he  became  master  of 
the  mint,  chamberlain  of  the  royal  household  and  one  of  the  king's 
most  trusted  advisers.  Having  been  made  a  baron  in  1461,  he 
manaed  Catherine,  daughter  of  Richard  Neville,  earl  of  Salisbury, 
and  was  frequently  sent  on  diplomatic  errands  to  Burgundy  and 
elsewhere.  He  was  faithful  to  Edward  IV.  during  the  king's  exile 
in  the  winter  of  1470-1471,  and  after  his  return  he  fought  for 
him  at  Barnet  and  at  Tewkesbury;  he  has  been  accused  of  taking 
part  in  the  murder  of  Henry  VI. 's  son,  prince  Edward,  after  the 
latter  battle.  Hastings  succeeded  his  sovereign  in  the  favour  of 
Jane  Shore.  He  was  made  captain  of  Calais  in  147 1,  and  was  with 
Edward  IV.when  he  met  Louis  XI.  of  France  at  Picquigny  in  X47  5, 
on  which  occasion  he  received  gifts  from  Louis  and  from  Charles 
the  Bold  of  Burgundy.  After  Edward  IV.'s  death  Hastings  be- 
haved in  a  somewhat  undecided  manner.  He  disliked  the  queen, 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  but  he  refused  to  ally  himself  with  Richard, 
duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  King  Richard  III.  Suddenly 
Richard  decided  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  during  a  meeting  of  the 
council  on  the  13th  of  June  14S3  he  was  seized  and  at  once  put 
to  death.  This  dramatic  incident  is  related  by  Sir  Thomas  More 
in  his  History  of  Richard  I II. ^a-nd  has  been  worked  by  Shakespeare 
into  his  play  Richard  III.  Hastings  is  highly  praised  by  his 
friend  Philippe  de  Commines,  and  also  by  More.  He  left  a  son, 
Edward  (d.  1508),  the  father  of  George,  Baron  Hastings  (c.  1488- 
1545)1  who  was  created  earl  of  Huntingdon  (q.v.)  in  1529. 

When  Francis,  loth  earl  of  Huntingdon,  died  in  October  1789, 
the  barony  of  Hastings  passed  to  his  sister  Elizabeth  ( 1 73 1-1808) , 
wife  of  John  Rawdon,  earl  of  Moira,  and  from  her  it  came  to  her 
son  Francis  Rawdon-Hastings  (see  below),  who  was  created 
marquess  of  Hastings  in  181 7. 

HASTINGS,  FRANCIS  RAWDON-HASTINGS,  xst  Marquess 
or  (1754-1826),  British  soldier  and  governor-general  of  India, 
born  on  the  9th  of  December  i754»  was  the  son  of  Sir  John 
Rawdon  of  Moira  in  the  county  of  Down,  4th  baronet,  who  was 
created  Baron  Rawdon  of  Moira,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Moira, 
in  the  Irish  peerage.  His  mother  was  the  Lady  Elizabeth 
Hastings,  daughter  of  Theophilus,  9th  earl  of  Huntingdon. 
Lord  Rawdon,  as  he  was  then  called,  was  educated  at  Harrow 
and  Oxford,  and  joined  the  army  in  1771  as  ensign  in  the  15th 
foot.  His  life  henceforth  was  entirely  spent  iu  the  service  of  his 
I  country,  and  may  be  divided  into  four  periods:  from  i77S}^ 
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1782  he  was  engaged  with  much  distinction  in  the  American  war; 
from  1783  to  18x3  he  held  various  high  appointments  at  home, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  House  of  Lords; 
from  1813  to  1823  was  the  period  of  his  labours  in  India;  after 
retiring  from  which,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  (1824-X826),  he 
was  governor  of  Malta. 

In  America  Rawdon  served  at  the  battles  of  Bxmker  Hill, 
Brooklyn,  White  Plains,  Monmouth  and  Camden,  at  the  attacks 
on  Forts  Washington  and  Qinton,  and  at  the  siege  of  Charleston. 
In  fact  he  was  engaged  in  many  important  operations  of  the  war. 
Perhaps  his  most  noted  achievements  were  the  raising  of  a 
corps  at  Philadelphia,  called  the  Irish  Volunteers,  who  under  him 
became  famous  for  their  fighting  qualities,  and  the  victory  of 
Hobkirk's  Hill,  which,  in  command  of  only  a  small  force,  he 
gained  by  superior  military  skill  and  determination  against  a 
much  larger  body  of  Americans.  In  1781  he  was  invalided.  The 
vessel  in  which  he  returned  to  England  was  captured  and  carried 
into  Brest.  He  was  speedily  released,  and  on  his  arrival  in 
England  was  much  honoured  by  George  III.,  who  created  him 
an  English  peer  (Baron  Rawdon)  in  March  1783.  In  1789  his 
mother  succeeded  to  the  barony  of  Hastings,  and  Rawdon  added 
the  surname  of  Hastings  to  his  own. 

In  1793  Rawdon  succeeded  his  father  as  earl  of  Moira.  In 
1794  he  was  sent  with  7000  men  to  Ostend  to  reinforce  the  duke 
of  York  and  the  allies  in  Flanders.  The  march  by  which  he 
effected  a  junction  was  considered  extraordinary.  In  1803  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  in  Scotland,  and  in  1804  he 
married  Flora  Mure  Campbell,  countess  of  Loudoun  in  her  own 
right.  When  Fox  and  Grenville  came  into  power  in  1806,  Lord 
Moira,  who  had  always  voted  with  them,  received  the  place  of 
master-general  of  the  ordnance.  He  was  now  enabled  to  carry 
a  philanthropic  measure,  of  which  from  his  first  entry  into  the 
House  of  Lords  he  had  been  a  great  promoter,  namely,  the  Debtor 
and  Creditor  Bill  for  relief  of  poor  debtors.  Ireland  was  another 
subject  to  which  he  had  given  particular  attention:  in  1797  there 
was  published  a  Speech  by  Lord  Moira  on  the  Dreadful  and  Alarm' 
ing  State  of  Ireland.  Lord  Moira's  sound  judgment  on  public 
affairs,  combined  with  his  nulitary  reputation  and  the  upright- 
ness of  his  character,  won  for  him  a  high  position  among  the 
statesmen  of  the  day,  and  he  gained  an  additional  prestige  from 
his  intimate  relations  with  the  prince  of  Wales.  As  a  mark  of 
the  regent's  regard  Lord  Moira  received  the  order  of  the  Garter 
in  z8i3,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  governor-general 
of  Bengal  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  India.  He 
landed  at  Calcutta,  and  assumed  office  in  succession  to  Lord 
Minto  in  October  18 13.  One  of  the  chief  questions  which  awaited 
him  was  that  of  relations  with  the  Gurkha  state  of  Nepal.  The 
Gurkhas,  a  brave  and  warlike  little  nation,  failing  to  extend 
their  conquests  in  the  direction  of  China,  had  begun  to  encroach 
on  territories  held  or  protected  by  the  East  India  Company; 
especially  they  had  seized  the  districts  of  Batwal  and  Seoraj, 
in  the  northern  part  of  Oudh,  and  when  called  upon  to  relinquish 
these,  they  deliberately  elected  (April  18 14)  to  go  (o  war  rather 
than  do  so.  Lord  Moira,  having  travelled  through  the  northern 
provinces  and  fully  studied  the  question,  declared  war  against 
Nepal  (November  1814).  The  enemy's  frontier  was  600  m.  long, 
and  Lord  Moira,  who  directed  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  resolved 
to  act  offensively  along  the  whole  line.  It  was  an  anxious  under- 
taking, because  the  native  states  of  India  were  all  watching  the 
issue  and  waiting  for  any  serious  reverse  to  the  English  to  join 
against  them.  At  first  all  seemed  to  ga  badly,  as  the  British 
officers  despised  the  enemy,  and  the  sepoys  were  unaccustomed 
to  mountain  warfare,  and  thus  alternate  extremes  of  rashness 
and  despondency  were  exhibited.  But  this  rectified  itself  in 
time,  especially  through  the  achievements  of  General  (afterwards 
Sir  David)  Ochterlony,  who  before  the  end  of  181 5  had  taken  all 
the  Gurkha  posts  to  the  west,  and  early  in  1816  was  advancing 
victoriously  within  50  m.  of  Khatmandu,  the  capital.  The 
Gurkhas  now  made  peace;  they  abandoned  the  disputed  districts, 
ceded  some  territory  to  the  British,  and  agreed  to  receive  a 
British  resident.  For  his  masterly  conduct  of  these  affairs  Lord 
Moira  was  created  marquess  of  Hastings  in  February  1817.         | 


He  had  now  to  deal  with  Internal  dangen.  A  combination  of 
Mahratta  powers  was  constantly  threatening  the  f^tinmnrr 
of  British  rule,  under  the  guise  of  plausible  assurances  severally 
given  by  the  peshwa,  Sindhia,  Holkar  and  other  princes.  At 
the  same  time  the  existence  of  the  Pindari  sUte  was  not  only 
dangerous  to  the  British,  as  being  a  warilke  power  always  ready 
to  turn  against  them,  but  it  was  i  scourge  to  India  itself.  In 
x8z6,  however,  the  Pindaris  entered  British  territory  in  the 
Northern  Qrcars,  where  they  destroyed  339  villages.  On  this, 
permission  was  obtained  to  act  for  their  suppressioiL  Before 
the  end  of  x8x7  the  preparations  of  Lord  Hastings  were  com- 
pleted, when  the  peshwa  suddenly  broke  into  war,  and  the 
British  were  opposed  at  once  to  the  Mahratta  and  Pindari  powers, 
estimated  at  200,000  men  and  500  guns.  Both  were  utteriy 
shattered  in  a  brief  campaign  of  four  months  (i8x7-fi8).  The 
peshwa 's  dominions  were  axmexed,  and  those  of  Sindhia,  Holkar, 
and  the  raja  of  Berar  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  govemor-genoal, 
and  were  saved  only  by  his  moderation.  Thus,  after  sixty  years 
from  the  battle  of  Plassey,  the  supremacy  of  British  power  in 
India  was  effectively  established.  The  Pindaris  had  ceased  to 
exist,  and  peace  and  security  had  been  substituted  for  misery 
and  terror. 

"  It  is  a  proud  phrase  to  use."  said  Lord  Hastiiws,  "  but  it  b  a 
true  one,  that  we  have  bestowed  blesaingi  upon  miluona.  Nothing 
can  be  more  delightful  than  the  reports  I  receive  of  the  aenslMlity 
manifested  by  the  inhabitants  to  this  change  in  their  circunutanccSb 
The  smallest  detachment  of  our  troops  cannot  pass  through  that 
district  without  meeting  everywhere  eager  and  exulting  gratula- 
tions,  the  tone  of  which  proves  them  to  come  from  glowmg  hearts. 
Multitudes  of  people  have,  even  in  this  short  interval,  oome  from 
the  hills  and  fastnesses  in  which  they  had  soutrht  refuse  for  years, 
and  have  rcoccupied  their  ancient  deserted  villages.  The  pfeugh- 
share  is  again  in  every  quarter  turning  up  a  soil  which  nad  Tor 
manv  seasons  never  been  stirred,  except  by  the  hoofs  of  predatory 
cavalry." 

While  the  natives  of  India  appreciated  the  results  of  Lord 
Hastings's  achievements,  the  court  of  directors  gnunUed  at  his 
having  extended  British  territory.  They  also  disliked  and 
opposed  his  measures  for  Introducing  education  among  the 
natives  and  his  encouraging  the  freedom  of  the  press.  In  1819 
he  obtained  the  cession  by  purchase  of  the  island  of  Singapore. 
In  finance  his  administration  was  very  successful,  as  notwith- 
standing the  expenses  of  his  wars  he  showed  an  annual  surphia 
of  two  millions  sterling.  Brilliant  and  beneficent  as  his  career 
had  been,  Lord  Hastings  did  not  escape  unjust  detractioxL  His 
last  years  of  office  were  embittered  by  the  discussions  on  a  matter 
notorious  at  the  time,  namely,  the  affairs  of  the  banking-house 
of  W.  Palmer  and  Company.  The  whole  affair  was  mixed 
up  with  insinuations  against  Lord  Hastings,  especially  chaiging 
him  with  having  been  actuated  by  favouritism  towards  one  of 
the  partners  in  the  firm.  From  imputations  which  were  incon- 
sistent with  his  whole  character  he  has  subsequently  been 
exonerated.  But  while  smarting  under  them  he  tendered  his 
resignation  in  1821,  though  he  did  not  leave  India  till  the  fint' 
day  of  1823.  He  was  much  exhausted  by  the  arduous  laboan 
which  for  more  than  nine  years  he  had  sustained.  Among  his 
characteristics  it  is  mentioned  that  "  his  ample  fortune 
absolutely  sank  under  the  benevolence  of  his  nature  ";  and, 
far  from  having  enriched  himself  in  the  appointment  of  governor- 
general,  he  returned  to  England  in  circumstances  which  obliged 
him  still  to  seek  public  employment.  In  1824  he  received  the 
comparatively  small  post  of  governor  of  Malta,  in  which  island 
he  introduced  many  reforms  and  endeared  himself  to  the  in- 
habitants. He  died  on  the  28th  of  November  1826,  leaving  a 
request  that  his  right  hand  should  be  cut  off  and  preserved  tUl 
the  death  of  the  marchioness  of  Hastings,  and  then  be  interred 
in  her  coffin. 

Hastings  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Francis  George  Augustus 
(1808-1844),  who  in  1840  succeeded  through  his  mother  to  the 
earldom  of  Loudoun.  When  his  second  son,  Henry  Weysford, 
the  4th  marquess,  died  childless  on  the  loth  of  November  x868 
the  marqucssate  became  extinct;  the  earldom  of  Loudoun 
devolved  upon  his  sister,  Edith  Mary  (d.  1874),  wife  of  Charles 
Frederick  Abney-Hastings,  afterwards  Baron  Donington;  the 
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barooj  of  Hutingi,  wbich  fell  into  abeyance,  was  also  revived 
IB  Z871  in  her  favour. 

See  Row-of-Bladensbtuf ,  JTu  Marquess  aj  Hastinis  ("  Rulers  of 
India"  Krfas)  (189^):  and  PrivaU  Jonmal  cf  tkt  Marquess  of 
HmstusfjS*  edited  by  tut  daughter,  the  marchioness  of  Bute  (1858). 

HAfmei»    FRAMK   ABKBT    (i  794-1828),    British    naval 
officer  and  Fhilhdlene,  was  the  son  of  Lieut.-general  Sir  Charles 
Hsstings,  a  natural  son  of  Frands  Hastings,  tenth  earl  of 
Hontingdon.    He  entered  the  navy  in  1805,  and  was  in  the 
"  Neptune  "  (100)  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar;  but  in  1820a  quarrel 
with  his  flag  captain  led  to  his  leaving  the  service.    The  revolu- 
tioaary  troubles  <A  the  time  offered  chances  of  foreign  employ- 
ment.   Hastings  spent  a  year  on  the  continent  to  learn  Frendi, 
and  tailed  for  Greece  on  the  xsth  of  March  1823  from  Marseilles. 
On  the  3rd  of  April  he  zeached  Hydra.    For  two  years  he  took 
part  in  the  naval  opentk>ns  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna 
and  dsewliere.    He  saw  that  the  light  squadrons  of  the  Greeks 
must  in  the  end  be  overpowered  by  the  heavier  Turkish  navy, 
dsmsy  as  it  was;  and  in  1823  he  drew  up  and  presented  to 
Locd  Byron  a  very  able  memorandum  whidi  he  laid  before  the 
Gzeek  government  in  1824.    This  paper  is  of  peculiar  interest 
apart  from  its  importance  in  the  Greek  insurrection,  for  it 
*tm*t»mm.  the  gcmis  <tf  the  great  revolution  which  has  since 
bees  effected  in  naval  gunnery  and  tactics.    In  substance  the 
memocandum  advocated  the  use  of  steamers  in  preference  to 
aiSng  ships,  and  of  direct  fire  with  shells  and  hot  shot,  as  a  more 
trastwmthy  means  of  destroying  the  Turkish  fleet  than  fire-ships. 
It  win  be  found  in  Finlay's  History  of  the  Greek  Revdulion^ 
voL  n.  appendix  i.    The  application  of  Hastings's  ideas  led 
necessarily  to  the  disuse  of  sailing  ships,  and  the  introduction 
of  armour.    The  incompetence  of  the  Greek  government  and 
the  cornipt  waste  of  its  resources  prevented  the  full  application 
of  Hastings's  bold  and  far-seeing  plans.    But  largely  by  the  use 
of  his  own  money,  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  spent  £7000,  he 
was  able  to  some  extent  to  cany  them  out.    In  1824  he  came 
to  Fi^lanH  to  obtaiu  a  steamei',  and  in  1825  he  had  fitted  out  a 
small  steamfT  named  the  **  Karteria  "  (Perseverance),  manned 
by  ViigH«ttwi^w  Swedes  and  Greeks,  and  provided  with  apparatus 
for  the  discharge  of  shell  and  hot  shot.    He  did  enough  to  show 
that  if  his  advice  had  been  vigorously  followed  the  Turks  would 
have  been  driven  off  the  sea  long  before  the  date  of  the  battle 
of  Navarino.    The  great  effect  produced  by  his  shells  in  an 
attack  on  the  sea-line  of  communication  of  the  Turkish  army, 
then  besieging  Athens  at  Oropus  and  Volo  in  March  and  April 
XS27,  was  a  dear  proof  that  much  more  could  have  been  done. 
Uiitaiy  mismanagement  caused  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  round 
Athens.    But  Hastings,  in  co-operation  with  General  Sir  R. 
Ckorch  (9.V.),  shifted  the  scene  of  the  attack  to  western  Greece. 
Here  his  dc^ruction  of  a  small  Turkish  squadron  at  Salona  Bay 
h  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  (29th  of  September  1827)  provoked 
Uoahiffl  Pasha  into  the  aggressive  movements  which  led  to  the 
dertnction  of  his  fleet  by  the  allies  at  Navarino  {q.v.)  on  the 
X3th  of  October  1827.  On  the  25th  of  May  1828  he  was  wounded 
ia  sa  attack  on  Anatolikon,  and  he  died  in  the  harbour  of  Zante 
•a  the  ist  of  June.    General  Gordon,  who  served  in  the  war 
tad  wrote  its  history,  says  of  him:  "  If  ever  there  was  a 
^BBtertsted  and  really  useful  Philhellene  it  was  Hastings. 
Re  rtceivcd  no  pay,  and  had  expended  most  of  his  slender 
fatcne  in  keeping  the  *  Karteria '  afloat  for  the  last  six  months. 
Hii  sh^,  too,  was  the  only  one  in  the  Greek  navy  where  regular 
faipline  was  maintained." 

See  Thomas  Gordon,  History  </  the  Greek  Revolution  (London, 
1^32);  George  FinUy,  History  of  the  Creek  Revolution  (Edinburgh, 
Mi). 

EAgnnt,  WARREN  (i 732-1818),  the  first  governor-general 
•f  British  India,  was  born  on  the  6th  of  December  1733  in  the 
ittle  hamlet  of  Churchill  in  Oxfordshire.  He  came  of  a  family 
vUdi  had  been  settled  for  many  generations  in  the  adjoining 
TiBsfe  of  Dayksford;  but  his  great-grandfather  had  sold  the 
laccttrsl  manor-house,  and  his  grandfather  had  been  unable 
to  ■MfntfliT  himself  in  possession  of  the  family  liviag.  His 
died  a  lew  days  after  giving  him  birth;  his  father, 


Pynaston  Hastings,  drifted  away  to  perish  obscurdy  in  the  West 
Indies.  Thus  unfortunate  in  his  birth,  young  Hastings  recdved 
the  dements  of  education  at  a  charity  school  in  his  native  village. 
At  the  age  of  eight  he  was  taken  in  charge  by  an  elder  brother 
of  his  father,  Howard  Hastings,  who  hdd  a  post  in  the  customs. 
After  spending  two  years  at  a  private  school  at  Newington  Butts, 
he  was  moved  to  Westminster,  where  among  his  contemporaries 
occur  the  names  of  Lord  Thurlow  and  Lord  Shdbume,  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  and  the  poets  Cowper  and  Churchill.  In  1749, 
when  his  headmaster  Dr  Nichols  was  already  antidpating  for  him 
a  successful  career  at  the  university,  his  unde  died,  leaving  him 
to  the  care  of  a  distant  kinsman,Mr  Creswicke,  who  was  afterwards 
in  the  direction  of  the  East  India  Company;  and  he  determined 
to  send  his  ward  to  seek  his  fortune  as  a  "  writer  "  in  Bengal. 

When  Hastings  landed  at  CalcutU  in  October  1750  the  affain 
of  the  East  India  Company  were  at  a  low  ebb.   Throughout  the 
entire  south  of  the  peninsula  French  influence  was  predominant. 
The  settlement  of  Fort  St  George  or  Madras,  captured  by  force 
of  arms,  had  only  recently  been  restcired  in  accordance  with  a 
daiise  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapdIe.   The  organizing  genius  of 
Dupleix  everywhere  overshadowed  the  native  imagination,  and 
the  star  of  CUve  had  scarcely  yet  risen  above  the  horizon.   The 
rivalry  between  the  English  and  the  French,  which  had  already 
convidsed  the  south,  did  not  penetrate  to  Bengal.  That  province 
was  under  the  able  government  of  Ali  Vardi  Khan,  who 
peremptorily  forbade  the  foreign  settlers  at  Calcutta  and  Chander- 
nagore  to  introduce  feuds  from  Europe.    The  duties  of  a  young 
"  writer  "  were  then  such  as  are  implied  in  the  name.    At  an 
early  date  Hastings  was  placed  in  charge  of  an  aurang  or  factory 
in  the  interior,  where  his  duties  would  be  to  superintend  the 
weaving  of  silk  and  cotton  goods  under  a  system  of  money 
advances.    In  1753  he  was  transferred  to  Cossimbazar,  the 
river-port  of  the  native  capital  of  Murshidabad.    In  1756  the 
old  nawab  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Suraj- 
ud-Dowlah,  a  young  madman  of  xg,  whose  name  is  indelibly 
associated  with  the  tragedy  of  the  Black  Hole.    When  that 
passionate  young  prince,  in  revenge  for  a  fanded  wrong,  resolved 
to  drive  the  English  out  of  Bengal,  his  first  step  was  to  occupy 
the  fortified  factory  at  Cossimbazar,  and  make  prisoners  of 
Hastings  and  his  companions.   Hastings  was  soon  rdeased  at  the 
intercrasion  of  the  Dutch  resident,  and  made  use  of  his  position 
at  Murshidabad  to  open  negotiations  with  the  English  fugitives 
at  Falta,  the  site  of  a  Dutch  factory  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hugli. 
In  later  days  he  used  to  refer  with  pride  to  his  services  on  this 
occasion,  when  he  was  first  initiated  into  the  wiles  of  Oriental 
diplomacy.    After  a  while  he  found  it  necessary  to  fly  from  the 
Mahommedan  court  and  join  the  main  body  of  the  English  at 
Falta.    When  the  relieving  force  arrived  from  Madras  under 
Colonel  Clive  and  Admiral  Watson,  Hastings  enrolled  himself  as 
a  volunteer,  and  took  part  in  the  action  which  led  to  the  recovery 
of  Calcutta.    Clive  showed  his  appredation  of  Hastings's  merits 
by  appointing  him  in  1758  to  the  important  post  of  resident  at 
the  court  of  Murshidabad.    It  was  there  that  be  first  came  into 
collision  with  the  Bengali  Brahman,  Nuncomar,  whose  sub- 
sequent fate  has  supplied  more  material  for  controversy  than  any 
other  episode  in  his  career.    During  his  three  years  of  office  as 
resident  he  was  able  to  render  not  a  few  valuable  services  to  the 
Company;  but  it  is  more  important  to  observe  that  his  name 
nowhere  occurs  In  the  offidal  lists  of  those  who  derived  pecuniary 
profit  from  the  nece&ities  and  weakness  of  the  native  court.    In 
1 761  he  was  promoted  to  be  member  of  council,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr  Vansittart,  who  had  been  Introduced  by  Clive  from 
Madras.    The  period  of  Vansittart's  government  has  been  truly 
described  as  "  the  most  revolting  page  of  our  Indian  history." 
The  entire  duties  of  administration  were  suffered  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  nawab,  while  a  few  irresponsible  English  traders 
had  drawn  to  themselves  all  real  power.     The  members  of 
council,  the  commanders  of  the  troops,  and  the  commercial 
residents  plundered  on  a  grand  scale.    The  youngest  servant  of 
the  Company  claimed  the  right  of  trading  on  his  own  account, 
free  from  taxation  and  from  local  jurisdiction,  not  only  for  hirfi- 
sclf  but  also  for  every  native  subordinate  whom  he  might  permit 
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to  use  hi»  name.  It  was  this  exemption,  threatening  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Mussulman  government,  that  finally  led  to  a 
rupture  with  the  nawab.  Macaulay,  in  his  celebrated  essay,  has 
said  that "  of  the  conduct  of  Hastings  at  this  time  little  is  known." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  book  which  Macaulay  was  professing  to 
review  describes  at  length  the  honourable  part  consistently 
taken  by  Hastings  in  opposition  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
coundL  Sometimes  in  conjunction  only  with  Vansittart,  some- 
times absolutely  alone,  he  protested  unceasingly  against  the 
policy  and  practices  of  his  colleagues.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
stigmatized  in  a  minute  by  Mr  Batson  with  "  having  espoused 
the  nawab's  cause,  and  as  a  hired  solicitor  defended  all  his  actions, 
however  dishonourable  and  detrimental  to  the  Company."  An 
altercation  ensued.  Batson  gave  him  the  lie  and  struck  him  in 
the  council  chamber.  When  war  was  actually  begun,  Hastings 
officially  recorded  his  previous  resolution  to  have  resigned,  in 
order  to  repudiate  responsibility  for  measures  which  he  had 
always  opposed.  Waiting  only  for  the  decisive  victory  of  Buxar 
over  the  allied  forces  of  Ben£^  and  Oudh,  he  resigned  his  seat 
and  sailed  for  England  in  November  1764. 

After  fourteen  years'  residence  in  Bengal  Hastings  did  not 
return  home  a  rich  man,  estimated  by  the  opportunities  of  his 
position.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  time  he  had  augmented 
his  slender  salary  by  private  trade.  At  a  later  date  he  was 
charged  by  Burke  with  having  taken  up  profitable  contracts  for 
supplying  bullocks  for  the  use  of  the  Company's  troops.  It  is 
admitted  that  he  conducted  by  means  of  agents  a  large  business 
in  timber  in  the  Gangetic  Sundarbans.  When  at  Falta  he  had 
married  Mrs  Buchanan,  the  widow  of  an  officer.  She  bore  him 
two  children,  of  whom  one  died  in  infancy  at  Murshidabad,  and 
was  shortly  followed  to  the  grave  by  her  mother.  Their  common 
gravestone  is  in  existence  at  the  present  day,  bearing  date 
July  II,  1759.  The  other  child,  a  son,  was  sent  to  England,  and 
also  died  shortly  before  his  father's  return.  While  at  home 
Hastings  is  said  to  have  attached  himself  to  literary  society; 
and  it  may  be  inferred  from  his  own  letters  that  he  now  made  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  Lord  Mansfield. 
In  1766  he  was  called  upon  to  give  evidence  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  affairs  of  Bengal.  The  good 
sense  and  clearness  of  the  views  which  he  expressed  caused 
attention  to  be  paid  to  his  desire  to  be  again  employed  in  India. 
His  pecuniary  affairs  were  embarrassed,  partly  from  the  liberality 
with  which  he  had  endowed  his  few  surviving  relatives.  The 
great  influence  of  Lord  Clive  was  also  exercised  on  his  behalf. 
At  last,  in  the  winter  of  1768,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
second  in  councU  at  Madras.  Among  his  companions  on  his 
voyage  round  the  Cape  were  the  Baron  Imhoff,  a  speculative 
portrait-painter,  and  his  wife,  a  lady  of  some  personal  attractions 
and  great  social  charm,  who  was  destliied  henceforth  to  be 
Hastings's  lifelong  companion.  Of  his  two  years'  work  at  Madras 
it  is  needless  to  speak  in  detail.  He  won  the  good-will  of  his 
employers  by  devoting  himself  to  the  improvement  of  their 
manufacturing  business,  and  he  kept  his  hands  clean  from  the 
prevalent  taint  of  pecuniary  transactions  with  the  nawab  of  the 
Camatic.  One  fact  of  some  interest  is  not  generally  known. 
He  drew  up  a  scheme  for  the  construction  of  a  pier  at  Madras, 
to  avoid  the  dangers  of  landing  through  the  surf,  and  instructed 
his  brother-in-law  in  England  to  obtain,  estimates  from  the 
engineers  Brindley  and  Smeaton. 

In  the  beginning  of  1772  his  ambition  was  stimulated  by  the 
nomination  to  the  second  place  in  council  in  Bengal  with  a 
promise  of  the  reversion  of  the  governorship  when  Mr  Cartier 
should  retire.  Since  his  departure  from  Bengal  in  1764  the 
situation  of  affairs  in  that  settlement  had  scarcely  improved. 
The  second  governorship  of  Clive  was  marked  by  the  transfer 
of  the  divfdnl  or  financial  administration  from  the  Mogul  emperor 
to  the  Company,  and  by  the  enforcement  of  stringent  regulations 
against  the  besetting  sin  of  peculation.  But  Clive  was  followed 
by  two  inefficient  successors;  and  in  1770  occurred  the  most 
terrible  Indian  famine  on  record,  which  is  credibly  estimated 
to  have  swept  away  one- third  of  the  population.  In  April  1772 
Warren  Hastings  took  hjs  seat  as  president  of  the  coundl  at  Fort 


WnUam.  His  first  care  was  to  cany  out  the  iostrnctlons  received 
from  home,  and  effect  a  radical  reform  in  the  system  of  govern- 
ment. Clive's  plan  of  governing  through  the  agency  of  the  native 
court  had  proved  a  failure.  The  directors  were  detenni<ied  "  to 
stand  forth  as  Jfwdn,  and  take  upon  themselves  by  their  own 
servants  the  entire  management  of  the  revenues."  AH  the 
officers  of  administration  were  transferred  from  Murshidabad 
to'  Calcutta,  which  Hastings  boasted  at  this  early  date  that  he 
would  make  the  first  city  in  Asia.  This  reform  involved  the 
ruin  of  many  native  reputations,  and  for  a  second  time  brought 
Hastings  into  collision  with  the  wily  Brahman,  Nimcomar. 
At  the  same  time  a  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  on  leases  for 
five  years  was  begim,  and  the  police  and  military  systems  of 
the  country  were  placed  upon  a  new  footing.  Hastings  was  a 
man  of  immense  industry,  with  an  insatiable  appetite  for  detaiL 
The  whole  of  this  large  series  of  reforms  was  conducted  under 
his  own  personal  supervision,  and  upon  no  part  of  his  multifarious 
labours  did  he  dwell  in  his  letters  home  with  greater  pride. 
As  an  independent  measure  of  economy,  the  stipend  paid  to  the 
titular  nawab  of  Bengal,  who  was  then  a  minor,  was  reduced  by 
one-half — ^to  sixteen  lakks  a  year  (say  £160,000).  Macaulay 
imputes  this  reduction  to  Hastings  as  a  characteristic  act  oi 
financial  immorality;  but  in  truth  it  had  been  expressly  enjoined 
by  the  court  of  directors,  in  a  despatch  dated  six  months  befon 
he  took  up  office.  His  pecuniary  bargains  with  Shuja-ud-Dowlah, 
the  nawab  wazir  of  Oudh,  stand  on  a  different  basis.  Hastings 
himself  always  regarded  them  as  incidents  in  his  general  scheme 
of  foreign  policy.  The  Mahrattas  at  this  time  had  got  possession 
of  the  person  of  the  Mogul  emperor,  Shah  Alam,  from  whom 
Clive  obtained  the  grant  of  Bengal  in  1765,  and  to  whom  he 
assigned  in  rettim  the  districts  of  Allahabad  and  Kora  and  a 
tribute  of  £300,000.  With  the  emperor  in  their  camp,  the 
Mahrattas  were  threatening  the  province  of  Oudh,  and 
causing  a  large  British  force  to  be  cantoned  along  the  frontier 
for  its  defence.  Warren  Hastings,  as  a  deliberate  measure  of 
policy,  withheld  the  tribute  due  to  the  emperor,  and  resold 
Allahabad  and  Kora  to  the  waa^  of  Oudh.  The  Mahrattas 
retreated,  and  all  danger  for  the  time  was  dissipated  by  the 
death  of  their  principal  leader.  The  wazIr  now  bethought  him 
that  he  had  a  good  opportimity  for  satisfying  an  old  quarrel 
against  the  adjoining  tribe  of  RohiUas,  who  had  played  fast  and 
loose  with  him  while  the  Mahratta  army  was  at  hand.  The 
Rohillas  were  a  race  of  Afghan  origin,  who  had  established 
themselves  for  some  generations  in  a  fertile  tract  west  of  Oudh, 
between  the  Himalayas  and  the  Ganges,  which  still  bears  the 
name  of  Rolulkhand.  They  were  not  so  much  the  occupiers  of 
the  soil  as  a  dominant  caste  of  warriors  and  freebooters.  But 
in  those  troubled  days  their  title  was  as  good  as  any  to  be  found 
in  India.  After  not  a  little  hesitation,  Hastings  consented  to 
allow  the  Company's  troops  to  be  used  to  further  the  ambitious 
designs  of  his  Oudh  ally,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  money 
which  relieved  the  ever-pressing  wants  of  the  Bengal  treasury. 
The  Rohillas  were  defeated  in  fair  fight.  Some  of  them  fled  the 
country,  and  so  far  as  possible  Hastings  obtained  terms  for 
those  who  remained.  The  fighting,  no  doubt,  on  the  part  of  the 
wazIr  was  conducted  with  all  the  savagery  of  Orient^  warfare; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  was  a  war  of  extermination. 

Meanwhile,  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company  had  come 
under  the  consideration  of  parUament.  The  Regiilating  Act, 
passed  by  Lord  North's  ministry  in  1773,  effected  considerable 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Bengal  government.  The 
council  was  reduced  to  four  members  with  a  governor-general, 
who  were  to  exercise  certain  indefinite  powers  of  control  over  the 
presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay.  Hastings  was  named  in 
the  act  as  governor-general  for  a  term  of  five  years.  The  council 
consisted  of  General  Clavering  and  the  Hon.  Colonel  Monson, 
two  third-rate  politicians  of  considerable  parliamentary  influence; 
Philip  Francis  (q.v.)^  then  only  known  as  an  able  permanent 
official;  and  Barwell,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service.  At  the  same 
time  a  supreme  court  of  judicature  was  appointed,  composed 
of  a  chief  and  three  puisne  judges,  to  exercise  an  indeterminate 
iurisdiction  at  Calcutta.   The  chief-justice  was  Sir  Eh'jah  Impey, 
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thtady  mentioned  as  a  schoolfellow  of  Hastings  at  Westminster. 
The  whole  tendency  of  the  Regulating  Act  was  to  establish  for 
the  first  time  the  influence  of  the  crown,  or  rather  of  parliament, 
in  Indian  affairs.  The  new  members  of  council  disembarked 
at  Calcutta  on  the  igih  of  October  1774;  and  on  the  following 
day  commenced  the  long  feud  which  scarcely  terminated  twcnty- 
<Mie  years  later  with  the  acquittal  of  Warren  Hastings  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  Macaulay  states  that  the  members  of  council 
were  put  in  ill-humour  because  their  salute  of  guns  was  not 
proportionate  to  their  dignity.  In  a  contemporary  letter 
Frauds  thus  expresses  the  same  petty  feeling:  "  Surely  Mr  H. 
might  have  put  on  a  ru£Sed  shirt."  Taking  advantage  of  an 
ambiguous  clause  in  their  commission,  the  majority  of  the 
coundl  (for  Harwell  uniformly  sided  with  Hastings)  forthwith 
proceoled  to  pass  in  review  the  recent  measures  of  the  governor- 
gennaL  All  that  he  had  done  they  condemned;  all  that  they 
could  they  reversed.  Hastings  was  reduced  to  the  position  of  a 
dpber  at  their  meetings.  After  a  time  they  lent  a  ready  ear  to 
detailed  allegations  of  corruption  brought  against  him  by  his 
dd  enemy  Nuncomar.  To  charges  from  such  a  source,  and 
brou^t  in  such  a  manner,  Hastings  disdained  to  reply,  and 
referred  his  accuser  to  the  supreme  court.  The  majority  of  the 
council,  in  their  executive  capadty,  resolved  that  the  governor- 
general  had  been  guilty  of  peculation,  and  ordered  him  to 
refund.  A  few  days  later  Nuncomar  was  thrown  into  prison  on 
a  charge  of  forgery  preferred  by  a  private  prosecutor,  tried  before 
the  supreme  court  sitting  in  bar,  found  guilty  by  a  jury  of 
EngUshmen  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Hastings  always 
maintained  that  he  did  not  cause  the  charge  to  be  instituted, 
and  the  legality  of  Nuncomar's  trial  is  thoroughly  proved  by 
Sir  James  Stephen.  The  majority  of  the  council  abandoned 
their  supporter,  who  was  executed  in  due  course.  He  had 
forwarded  a  petition  for  reprieve  to  the  coundl,  which  Clavering 
took  care  should  not  be  presented  in  time,  and  which  was  subse- 
quently burnt  by  the  common  hangman  on  the  motion  of  Francis. 
While  the  strife  was  at  its  hottest,  Hastings  had  sent  an  agent 
to  Ea^and  with  a  general  authority  to  place  his  resignation  in 
the  hands  of  the  Company  under  certain  conditions.  The  agent 
thought  fit  to  exerdse  that  authority.  The  resignation  was 
promptly  accepted,  and  one  of  the  directors  was  appointed 
to' the  vacancy.  But  in  the  meantime  Colonel  Monson  had 
died,  and  Hastings  was  thus  restored,  by  virtue  of  his  casting 
vote,  to  the  supreme  management  of  affairs.  He  refused  to 
ratify  his  resignation;  and  when  Clavering  attempted  to  seize 
00  the  governor-generalship,  he  judiciously  obtained  an  opinion 
fixMn  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  in  his  favour.  From  that 
time  forth,  though  he  could  not  always  command  an  absolute 
majority  in  coundl,  Hastings  was  never  again  subjected  to 
gross  insult,  and  his  general  policy  was  able  to  prevaiL 

A  crisis  was  now  approaching  in  foreign  affairs  which  de- 
manded all  the  experience  and  all  the  genius  of  Hastings  for 
ks  sedation.  Bengal  was  prosperous,  and  free  from  external 
enemies  on  every  quarter.  But  the  government  of  Bombay  had 
harried  on  a  rupture  with  the  Mahratta  confederacy  at  a  time 
when  France  was  on  the  point  of  dedaring  war  against  England, 
and  when  the  mother-country  found  herself  unable  to  subdue 
her  rebellious  colonists  in  America.  Hastings  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  upon  his  own  shoulders  the  whole  responsibility  of 
military  aifairs.  All  the  French  settlements  in  India  were 
(ffomptly  occupied.  On  the  part  of  Bombay,  the  Mahratta  war 
vas  conducted  witli  procrastination  and  disgrace.  But  Hastings 
amply  avenged  the  capitulation  of  Wargaon  by  the  complete 
wccess  of  his  own  plan  of  operations.  Colonel  Goddard  with  a 
Bengal  army  marched  across  the  breadth  of  the  peninsula  from 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges  to  the  western  sea,  and  achieved  almost 
iritbout  a  blow  the  conquest  of  Gujarat.  Captain  Popham,  with 
s  small  detachment,  stormed  the  rock  fortress  of  Gwalior,  then 
deemed  impregnable  and  the  key  of  central  India;  and  by  this 
feat  held  in  check  Sindhia,  the  most  formidable  of  the  Mahratta 
chie^  The  Bhonsla  Mahratta  raja  of  Nagpur,  whose  dominions 
bordered  on  Bengal,  was  won  over  by  the  diplomacy  of  an 
of  Hastings.   But  while  these  events  were  taking  place, 


a  new  source  of  embarrassment  had  arisen  at  Calcutta.  The 
supreme  court,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  assumed  a  jurisdic- 
tion of  first  instance  over  the  entire  province  of  Bengal.  The 
English  common  law,  with  all  the  absurdities  and  rigours  of  that 
day,  was  arbitrarily  extended  to  ah  alien  system  of  sodety. 
ZaminddrSf  or  government  renters,  were  arrested  on  mesne 
process;  the  sanctity  of  the  xendna,  or  women's  chamber,  as 
dear  to  Hindus  as  to  Mahommedans,  was  violated  by  the  sheriff's 
officer;  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  people  and  the  entire  fabric 
of  revenue  administration  were  alike  disregarded.  On  this  point 
the  entire  coundl  acted  in  harmony.  Hastings  and  Frauds  went 
joint-bail  for  imprisoned  natives  of  distinction.  At  last,  after 
the  dispute  between  the  judges  and  the  executive  threatened  to 
become  a  trial  of  armed  force,  Hastings  set  it  at  rest  by  a  charac- 
teristic stroke  of  policy.  A  new  judicial  office  was  created  in 
the  name  of  the  Company,  to  which  Sir  EUjah  Impey  was 
appointed,  though  he  never  consented  to  draw  the  additional 
salary  offered  to  him.  The  understanding  between  Hastings 
and  Francis,  originating  in  this  state  of  affairs,  was  for  a  short 
period  extended  to  general  policy.  An  agreement  was  come  to 
by  which  Frands  received  patronage  for  his  drcle  of  friends, 
while  Hastings  was  to  be  unimpeded  in  the  control  of  foreign 
'affairs.  But  a  difference  of  interpretation  arose.  Hastings 
recorded  in  an  ofHcial  minute  that  he  had  found  Francis's  private 
and  public  conduct  to  be  "  void  of  truth  and  honour."  They 
met  as  duellists.  Francis  fell  wounded,  and  soon  afterwards 
returned  to  England. 

The  Mahratta  war  was  not  yet  terminated,  but  a  far  more 
formidable  danger  now  threatened  the  English  in  India.  The 
imprudent  conduct  of  the  Madras  authorities  had  irritated 
beyond  endurance  the  two  greatest  Mussulman  powers  in  the 
peninsula,  the  nizam  of  the  Deccan  and  Hyder  Ali,  the  usurper 
of  Mysore,  who  began  to  negotiate  an  alliance  with  the  Mahrattas. 
A  second  time  the  genius  of  Hastings  saved  the  British  empire 
in  the  east.  On  the  arrival  of  the  news  that  Hyder  had  descended 
from  the  highlands  of  Mysore,  cut  to  pieces  the  only  British  army 
in  the  field,  and  swept  the  Camatic  up  to  the  gates  of  Madras, 
he  at  once  adopted  a  policy  of  extraordinary  boldness.  He 
signed  a  blank  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Mahrattas,  who  were  still 
in  arms,  reversed  the  action  of  the  Madras  government  towards 
the  nizam,  and  concentrated  all  the  resources  of  Bengal  against 
Hyder  All.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  a  general  of  renown  in  former 
Camatic  wars,  was  sent  by  sea  to  Madras  with  all  the  troops  and 
treasure  that  could  be  got  together;  and  a  strong  body  of  rein- 
forcements subsequently  marched  southwards  under  Colonel 
Pearse  along  the  coast  line  of  Orissa.  The  landing  of  Coote 
preserved  Madras  from  destruction,  though  the  war  lasted 
through  many  campaigns  and  only  term^atcd  with  the  death 
of  Hyder.  Pearse's  detachment  was  dedmated  by  an  epidemic 
of  cholera  (perhaps  the  first  mention  of  this  disease  by  name  in 
Indian  history);  but  the  survivors  penetrated  to  Madras,  and 
not  only  held  in  check  Bhonsla  and  the  nizam,  but  also  corro- 
borated the  lesson  taught  by  Goddard — that  the  Company's 
sepwys  could  march  anywhere,  when  boldly  led.  Hastings's 
personal  task  was  to  provide  the  ways  and  means  for  this  exhaust- 
ing war.  A  considerable  economy  was  effected  by  a  reform  in 
the  establishment  for  collecting  the  land  tax.  The  government 
monopolies  of  opium  and  salt  were  then  for  the  first  time  placed 
upon  a  Remunerative  basis.  But  these  reforms  were  of  nece^ity 
slow  in  their  beneficial  operation.  The  pressing  demands  of  the 
military  chest  had  to  be  satisfied  by  loans,  and  in  at  least  one 
case  from  the  private  purse  of  the  governor-general.  Ready 
cash  could  alone  fill  up  the  void;  and  it  was  to  the  hoards  of 
native  princes  that  Hastings's  fertile  mind  at  once  turned. 
Chait  Sing,  raja  of  Benares,  the  greatest  of  the  vassal  chiefs  who 
had  grown  rich  under  the  protection  of  the  British  rule,  lay 
under  the  suspicion  of  disloyalty.  The  wazir  of  Oudh  had  fallen 
into  arrears  in  the  payment  due  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Company's  garrison  posted  in  his  dominions,  and  his  administrar 
tion  was  in  great  disorder.  In  his  case  the  ancestral  hoards  were 
under  the  control  of  his  mother,  the  begum  of  Oudh,  into  whose 
hands  they  had  been  allowed  to  pass  at  the  time  when  Hastings 
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was  powerless  in  council.  Hastings  resolved  to  make  a  progress 
up  co^try  in  order  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  both  provinces,  and 
bring  back  all  the  treasure  that  could  be  sque^ed  out  of  its 
holders  by  his  personal  intervention.  When  he  reached  Benares 
and  presented  his  demands,  the  raja  rose  in  insurrection,  and  the 
governor-general  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  But  the  faithful 
Popham  rapidly  rallied  a  force  for  his  defence.  The  insurgents 
were  defeated  again  and  again;  Chait  Sing  took  to  flight,  and 
an  augmented  permanent  tribute  was  imposed  upon  his  suc- 
cessor. The  Oudh  business  was  managed  with  less  risk.  The 
waxir  consented  to  everything  demanded  of  him.  The  begum 
was  charged  with  having  abetted  Chait  Sing  in  his  rebellion; 
and  after  the  severest  pressure  applied  to  herself  and  her 
attendant  eunuchs,  a  fine  of  more  than  a  million  sterling  was 
exacted  from  her.  Hastings  appears  to  have  been  not  altogether 
satisfied  with  the  incidents  of  this  expedition,  and  to  have  antici- 
pated the  censure  which  it  received  in  Ejigland.  As  a  measure 
of  precaution,  he  procured  documentary  evidence  of  the  rebellious 
intentions  of  the  raja  and  the  begum,  to  the  validity  of  which 
Impey  obligingly  lent  his  extra-judicial  sanction. 

The  remainder  of  Hastings's  term  of  office  in  India  was  passed 
in  comparative  tranquillity,  both  from  internal  opposition  and 
foreign  war.  The  centre  of  interest  now  shifts  to  the  Tnflia 
House  and  to  the  British  parliament.  The  long  struggle  between 
the  Company  and  the  ministers  of  the  crown  for  the  supreme 
control  of  Indian  affairs  and  the  attendant  patfonage  had 
reached  its  climax.  The  decisive  success  of  Hastings's  adminis- 
tration alone  postponed  the  inevitable  solution.  His  original 
term  of  five  years  would  have  expired  in  1778;  but  it  was 
annually  prolonged  by  special  act  of  parliament  imtil  his 
voluntary  resignation.  Though  Hastings  was  thus  irremovable, 
his  policy  did  not  escape  censure.  Ministers  were  naturally 
anxious  to  obtain  the  reversion  to  his  vacant  post,  and  Indian 
affairs  formed  at  this  time  the  hinge  on  which  piarty  politics 
turned.  On  one  occasion  Dundas  carried  a  motion  in  the  House 
of  Conmions,  censuring  Hastings  and  demanding  his  recall. 
The  directors  of  the  Company  were  disposed  to  act  upon  this 
resolution;  but  in  the  court  of  proprietors,  with  whom  the 
decision  ultimately  lay,  Hastings  always  possessed  a  sufficient 
majority.  Fox's  India  Bill  led  to  the  dowiifall  of  the  Coalition 
ministry  in  1783.  The  act  which  Pitt  successfully  carried  in  the 
following  year  introduced  a  new  constitution,  in  which  Hastings 
felt  that  he  had  no  place.  In  February  1785  he  finally  sailed 
from  Calcutta,  after  a  dignified  ceremony  of  resignation,  and 
amid  enthusiastic  farewells  from  all  classes. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  after  a  second  absence  of  sixteen 
years,  he  was  not  displeased  with  the  reception  he  met  with  at 
court  and  in  the  country.  A  peerage  was  openly  talked  of  as 
his  due,  while  his  own  ambition  pointed  to  some  responsible 
office  at  home.  Pitt  had  never  taken  a  side  against  him,  while 
Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  was  his  pronounced  friend.  But  he 
was  now  destined  to  learn  that  his  enemy  Francis,  whom  he  had 
discomfited  in  the  council  chamber  at  Calcutta,  was  more  than 
his  match  in  the  parliamentary  arena.  Edmund  Burke  h;^d  taken 
the  subject  races  of  India  under  the  protection  of  his  eloquence. 
Francis,  who  had  been  the  early  friend  of  Burke,  supplied  him 
with  the  personal  animus  against  Hastings,  and  with  the  know- 
ledge of  detail,  which  he  might  otherwise  have  lacked.  The 
Whig  party  on  this  occasion  unanimously  followed  Burke's  lead. 
Dundas,  Pitt's  favourite  subordinate,  had  already  committed 
himself  by  his  earlier  resolution  of  censure;  and  Pitt  was  induced 
by  motives  which  are  still  obscure  to  incline  the  ministerial 
majority  to  the  same  side.  To  meet  the  oratory  of  Burke  and 
Sheridan  and  Fox,  Hastings  wrote  an  elaborate  minute  with 
which  he  wearied  the  ears  of  the  House  for  two  successive  nights, 
and  he  subsidized  a  swarm  of  pamphleteers.  The  impeachment 
was  decided  upon  in  1786,  but  the  actual  trial  did  not  commence 
until  1788.  For  seven  long  years  Hastings  was  upon  his  defence 
on  the  charge  of  "  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours."  During 
this  anxious  period  he  appears  to  have  borne  himself  with  charac- 
teristic dignity,  such  as  is  consistent  with  no  other  hypothesis 
than  the  consciousness  of  innocence.    At  last,  in  1 795,  the  House 


of  Lords  gave  a  vesdict  of  not  guilty  on  all  charges  laid  against 
him;  and  he  left  the  bar  at  which  he  had  so  frequently  appeared, 
with  his  reputation  clear,  but  ruined  in  fortune.  However  large 
the  wealth  he  brought  back  ffom  India,  all  was  swallowed  up  in 
defra3dng  theexpenses  of  his  trial.  Continuing  the  line  of  conduct 
which  in  most  other  men  would  be  called  hypocrisy,  he  forwarded 
a  petition  to  Pitt  praying  that  he  might  be  reimbursed  his  coi^ 
from  the  public  funds.  This  petition,  of  course,  was  rejected. 
At  last,  when  he  was  reduced  to  actual  destitution,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  East  India  Company  should  grant  him  an 
annuity  of  £4000  for  a  term  of  years,  with  £90,000  paid  down  in 
advance.  This  annuity  expired  before  his  death;  and  he  was 
compelled  to  make  more  than  one  fresh  appeal  to  the  bounty  of 
the  Company,  which  was  never  withheld.  Shortly  before  his 
acquittal  he  had  been  able  to  satisfy  the  dream  of  his  childhood, 
by  buying  back  the  ancestral  manor  of  Daylesford,  where  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  honourable  retirement.  In 
1813  he  was  called  on  to  give  evidence  upon  Indian  affairs  before 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  which  received  him  with  excep- 
tional marks  of  respect.  The  university  of  Oxford  conferred  on 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  reception  given  to  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  the  allied 
sovereigns.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of  August  x8x8,  in  his  86th 
year,  and  lies  buried  behind  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church, 
which  he  had  recently  restored  at  his  own  charges. 

In  physical  appearance,  Hastings  "  looked  like  a  great  man, 
and  not  like  a  bad  man."  The  body  was  wholly  subjugated  to 
the  mind.  A  frame  naturally  slight  had  been  further  attenuated 
by  rigorous  habits  Of  temperance,  and  thus  rendered  proof 
against  the  diseases  of  the  tropics.  Against  his  private  character 
not  even  calumny  has  breathed  a  reproach.  As  brother,  as 
husband  and  as  friend,  his  affections  were  as  steadfast  as  they 
were  warm.  By  the  public  he  was  always  regarded  as  reserved, 
but  within  his  own  inner  circle  he  gave  and  received  perfect 
confidence.  In  hb  dealings  with  money,  he  was  characterized 
rather  by  liberality  of  expenditure  than  by  carefulne^  of  acquisi- 
tion. A  classical  education  and  the  instincts  of  family  prid« 
saved  him  from  both  the  greed  and  the  viilgar  display  which 
marked  the  typical  "  nabob,"  the  self-made  man  of  those  days. 
He  could  support  the  position  of  a  governor-general  and  of  a 
country  gentleman  with  equal  credit.  Concerning  his  second 
marriage,  it  suffices  to  say  that  the  Baroness  Imhoff  was  nearly 
forty  years  of  age,  with  a  family  of  grown-up  children,  when  the 
complaisant  law  of  her  native  land  allowed  her  to  become  Mrs 
Hastings.  She  survived  her  husband,  who  cherished  towards 
her  to  the  last  the  sentiments  of  a  lover.  Her  children  he 
adopted  as  his  own;  and  it  was  chiefly  for  her  sake  that  he 
desired  the  peerage  which  was  twice  held  out  to  him. 

Hastings's  public  career  will  probably  never  cease  to  be  a 
subject  of  controversy.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  the  scape- 
goat upon  whose  head  parliament  laid  the  accumulated  sins, 
real  and  imaginary,  of  the  East  India  Company.  If  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Indian  empire  can  be  supported  on  ethical  grounds, 
Hastings  needs  no  defence.  No  one  who  reads  his  private 
correspondence  will  admit  that  even  his  least  defensible  acts 
were  dictated  by  dishonourable  motives.  It  is  more  pleasing  to 
point  out  certain  of  his  public  measures  upon  which  no  difference 
of  opinion  can  arise.  He  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  open  a  trade 
route  with  Tibet,  and  to  orgknize  a  survey  of  Bengal  and  of  the 
eastern  seas.  It  was  he  who  persuaded  the  pundits  of  Bengal  to 
disclose  the  treasures  of  Sanskrit  to  European  scholars.  He 
founded  the  Madrasa  or  college  for  Mahommedan  education  at 
Calcutta,  primarily  out  of  his  own  funds;  and  he  projected  the 
foundation  of  an  Indian  institute  in  England.  The  Bengal 
Asiatic  Society  was  established  under  his  auspices,  though  he 
yielded  the  post  of  president  to  Sir  W.  Jones.  No  Englishman 
ever  understood  the  native  character  so  well  as  Hastings;  none 
ever  devoted  himself  more  heartily  to  the  promotion  of  every 
scheme,  great  and  small,  that  could  advance  the  prosperity  of 
India.  Natives  and  Anglo-Indians  alike  venerate  his  name,  the 
former  as  their  first  beneficent  administrator,  the  latter  as  the 
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BMdifeud  the  mail  enlightHMdoflhcirowDcUB,     ItClivc'i  about  fi  m.  iolud.    After  the  Conqnot  WiHUm  I.  erected  the 

nmd  muqutipl  the  Indiin  empire,  it  wu  the  bnin  dI  HaXlngs  euthwoclu  o[  the  eiiuiiig  cutle.     By  loSlS  Hutingl  wh  1 

Ihu  iduued  the  lyiten  of  civil  idminisInlioD,  ind  his  giuiui  bontugfa  and  had  given  iti  name  to  [he  rape  of  Sunci  in  which 

thai  lAved  the  empire  m  iU  darkest  hour.  it  lay.     The  town  at  that  time  bad  a  harbour  and  a  market- 

.«*  Htainti  (I80J>:  G,  W.  Whether  Hastingi  vaa  one  of  the  towni  atterwardi  known  aa 

n  HuhMtt  (Cakutu,  1892  ;  theCinquePoniat Ihelime when tbeyrenivedtheiifinlcbaner 

't  tf  Warm  HaiHntt  (i<9S):  iiom  Edwiid  the  Confenor  ia  uncertain,  but  in  tbe  reign  of 

-'—-"-■"- "."™*).(lB(!«:  William  1.  it  wa»  undoublcdlv  amoni  them.    Tbeie  combined 


n  i4  [fidia "  aeriet)  (I 

tich  Hailingi  waa  (be  head,  bad  special  bbertiea 

[e  jurisdiction  under  a  warden.     Tbe  only  charter 

h    peculiar  to  Hasting  was  granted  in  I5ftg  by  £lixabelh,  and 


/■A^lS»l)lG.W.Histinch    ^°'''' 
iBccunte;  and  Burke'a  ipHcn.    pecu 


—■—1  £:-£7--: c  ">:'■'  incorporated  the  borough  under  the  name  of  "  mayor,  jiiiuu 

uS  SiSy¥»jHl".y  ■"'  amrnM,-  ]...a<l  .1  .b,  I.™„  iliW  d  -  bllm,  |.»l. 

ned  In  aome  detail  in  Sydney  and  commonalty.       Hastings  returned  two  members  to  parlia- 

a  Ml  Wiii  <l«oJ)-  material  lor  ment  probably  from  ijii,  and  certainly  from  13M,  until  18S5, 

rebilng  to  HaBiim.  acguired  „|„o  (he  number  was  reduced  to  one. 

U.  ^  Ltt)  g^^  ^j  Hastinp.—Oa  the  iSih  of  Sepietober  1066,  William 

lidpal,  county  and  parllamcntaiy  borough  of  Normandy,  bent  00  asseiting  by  ■iraa  his  tight  10  tbe  English 

ud  walerins-plBce  of  Sussex,  England,  one  ol  the  Cinque  Forts,  crown,  Unded  at  Fevcnsey.     King  Harold,  who  had  dtalroyed 

6>n.S.E.t^S.  from  London,  on  the  South  Eastern  &ChBlhim  the  invaders  of  northern  England  at  tbe  battle  of  Stamford 

ud  tbe  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  railways.     Pop,  (190 1),  Bridge  in  Yorkshire,  on  bearing  the  news  bUTiied  >outbKa[d, 

ftS.jiS.     It  »  picturesquely  silualed  at  the  mouth  of  two  narrow  gathering  what  forces  he  could  on  the  way.     He  took  up  hia 

Tllleyi,  and,  being  sheltered  by  considerable  hills  on  the  north  position,  athwart  the  load  from  Hastings  to  London,  on  a  hill' 

aed  cut,  has  an  especially  mUd  climate.    Eastward  along  the  some  6  m.  inland  from  Hastings,  with  his  back  to  the  great 

coaM  towards  Fairligbt,  and  inland,  the  country  is  beautiful,  [orest  of  Andcrida  (the  Weald)  and  in  front  ol  him  a  long  gjads- 

A  panile  fronla  the  English  Channel,  and  coonecll  the  town  on  like  slope,  al  the  bottom  ol  which  began  the  opposing  slope  of 

the  west  with  Si  Leonard's,  which  is  included  within  the  borough.  Telham  Hill.  .  The  English  army  was  composed  almost  entirely 

This  it  mainly  ■  residential  quartet,  and  has  four  railmy  ststioni  of  infantry.     The  shire  levies,  for  the  most  pan  destitute  of  body 

OB  the  line*  serving  Hastinp.     Both  Hastings  and  St  Leonzid's  armour  and  nilb  miscellaneous  and  even  improvised  weapons, 

have  Em  piers;  there  is  ■  covered  parade  known  as  the  Mstiira,  were  arranged  on  either  flank  of  Harold's  guards  {liuscaria), 

and  the  Aleundra  Park  of  75  acres  wasofKncd  in  iB^i.    There  picked  men  armed  principally  with  the  Danish  aie  and  shield, 

an  abonniBerous  public  gardens.    Thesandy  beachiseiteosivc,  Scfore  this  portion  Duke  Williim  appeared  on  the  morning 

and  aSonb  eicellem  bathing.    On  the  brink  of  tbe  West  CliS  ol  the  i4ih  of  October.     His  hoii,  composed  not  only  of  his 

stand  ■  tqiure  and  ■  circular  tower  and  other  Ingmcnts  at  the  Norman  vassals  but  of  barons,  knights  and  adventurers  from  all 

castle,  probably  erected  soon  after  the  time  of  William  tbe  quarters,  was  arranged  in  a  centre  and  two  wings,  each  corpl 

CoaqBerori  ic^etber  with  the  ruins,  opened  up  by  excavation  having  its  archers  and  arblistcrs  in  the  front  line,  the  rest  of  the 

ia  1I14.  of  the  caalte  chapel,  a  tranaitjonal  Norman  structure  iutautry  in  the  second  and  the  heavy  armoured  uvalry  in  the 

Tie  ft-  long,  with  a  nave,  chancel  and  aisles.  Besides  the  chapel  third.     Neither  the  atrovs  nor  the  charge  of  the  second  line 

there  was  formerly  a  college,  both  being  under  the  control  of  a  of  foot-men,  who,  unlike  the  English,  wore  defetisive  mail,  made 

dan  and  secular  canons.     The  deanery  was  held  by  Thomas  any  impression  on  the  English  standing  in  a  Mrriad  mass  behind 

Beckn.  and  one  of  the  canonries  by  William  ol  Wykeham.     The  their  interlocked  shields,' 

principal  public  buildings  are  the  old  parish  churches  of  All  Then  the  heavy  cavalry  came  on,  led  by  tbe  duke  and  bis 

Saints  and  St  Clements,  the  first  containing  in  its  register   for  brother  Odo,  and  encouraged  by  the  example  ol  the  minstrel 

..    ..._., —  .,.„..._  ^ —  _,..._  ...1 "or  of  the  Taillefcr,  who  tode  forward,  tossing  and  catching  his  m-ont, 

'ie  English  line  before  he  was  pulled  down  and 
the  front  the  cavalry  came  to  close  quarter* 
s,  but  tbe  long  powerful  Danish  axes  vere 

hill  Scninc  and  int^odua^d  the  fidiion  of 
'-  the  battle  o\  ScnUc."  Mr  T.  II.  Round, 
■Ively  that  this  name,  being  Tri^nch  (Sen- 

1  fail  no  J^^,  pointiliT^"  thai  in  W^1?m 


parish:   DDmemus   modem  churches,   the   town  haU   (iSSo); 

inlo  the  midst  of( 

IbeaiR,  mosic  hall  and  assembly  rooms.    The  Brassty  Institute 

killed.    All  along 

contains  a  pubhc  hbrary,  museum  and  ait  school.    The  Albert 

with  the  delcnde 

MeiTurial  ckKk-tower  was  erected  in  1864.    Educational  instilu- 

an  (1S18)  and  technical  schools.    Al  the  v.cst  end  of  the  town 

are  several  hospitals  and  convalescent  homes. '  The  prosperity 

place,  but  there  is  a  small  fishing  and  boat-building  industry. 

barfaour.  but  the  work,  begun  in  it^.  wa.  not  completed.    The 

"■'rt^is.lilla 

menlary  borough,  returning  one  member,  falls  within  the  Rye 

division  of  the  county.    Tbe  county  borough  was  created  in 

1SS8.     The  municipal  borough  is  under  s  mayor,  10  aldermen 

mi  tundcrstandi  nv 

and  30  counrillora.    Area,  4SS;  acres. 

6w4and1l.78lS-; 

which  have  bren  discovered  at  Haslings  point  to  an  eilensive 

ro".r^^ii^"^ 

of  Wacv  in  Ihe  Roman  du  Aon  (II.  bci 
iffirmi  that  flarold  turned  "  tlie  baltU 
ikeness  of  a  sieve,"  by  buiMing  round 
•olid  limber  (Nerman  Cduhi'.  ill  4. 

"" '  ^H-—— ■.  — -  •••'•'  -'■  ...I..V,..  ^^.,..„^.^,  oiix  ..     11,1s  .-a,  proved  to  be  a  fable  by  J.  H.  Bound,  in  tlic course  < 

promontory  camp  of  unknown  dale.  There  Is  no  evidence  thai  ernerar  attack  on  Fnvman's  liiuoncal  ntethod.  which  provoked 
Hastings  was  a  Raman  settlement,  but  it  was  a  place  ol  some  profesMrj  defender  to  take  up  the  cudgi'lsm  his  bwialf  ins  v 
note  in  .he  Angk^Saxon  period.  In  ,gs  land  at  Hastings  ™8_andJ.vHv»nt™^^.^th^™U^ 
(HanlingicTaster.  Haestingas.  Haestingapocl)  is  included  in  a  „„  .,n  of  any  kind  uvc  ike  ihicld-wall— i>  not  jenemll)  acrepl 
grant,  which  may  potsiblybe  a  lorgciy.ofa  South  Saion  chieftain  Frorcuor  Oman  iAiademy.  June  9,  1894).  (or  inttance.  hulds  i 
lolhe  abbey  ol  St  Denis  in  France;  and  a  royal  mini  was  Ihcre  «.  "an  ofci/:..  of  »me  son  "  «■!  10  hamper  the  adva 
evablished  at  ihe  town  by  -tthelslan.  The  battle  ol  Hastings  ^I^ru^lhTco^r^vc^iif  f  "m  w'yinl  %'  vic^w  in  hi.  f« 
Ngtmaa  dinqum.     It  was  fought  near  tbe  prescnl  Battle  Abbi?,    tbcMbJKi'inllt]*  lound. 
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u  lotmidible  ti  tfat  hilbot  ud  tbt  bQ]  proved  to  be  in  b«ttla  (umnm«i*»tiDuiect.   Fun  iniFndnl  tor  Miint on 

.ij»«.H,,..du,.,i.,,ri.ii.b.™.itty_n..u  SliS^.SS.Si.S.Sj'S, ■ 

ud  cul  down  theii  bono.    The  OR  of  tbe  stuck  died  out  sod  ,],,  idtini  propFrtin  cS^the  lui  ur  Emtly 

the  left  wiDgCBietons)  fled  io  rout.     But  Is  tbe/yrtf  levieibioke  then  cutby  hand  or  muhlnr  (mm  cfie  tkir 

out  of  the  line  and  pursued  the  Brelonl  down  the  hill  in  s  wild,  dejivered  to  the  hit  iraluT. 

nh     Wiilkm'.    rnv.Lrv    <wiin>    rniinH    unit    iti^lrnvnl  Th*  "O    P™C™  O*  miking  ■  IjMveT  hat  wu  U  folloWt.     TW 

".?■.  """«"•  avslry  swung  touna  sou  Qesttoyea  ™,tri,|,  of.  oraoer  beaver  coniitted.  for  the  bodv  or  (ouwiMlleiii.  irf 


insisted,  Tor  the  body  or 

ithcr''"'!!".""-'""-'-  "!^~_!r-""!r"T.^^ll'„ ., 

larje  body  of  the    piring  the  fur  plsl*.  the  hitler  weighed  oc , 

c  in  the  own  Here     of  ra Ait  fur  for  1  vngle  hit.  tnd  apreid  i(  out  and  combined  ii 
the  6pcntion  of  bowing.   The  bow  or  itsng  ABC  (fig.  i)  ku  ib 


and  this  suggested  to  the  duke  to  lepeal  deliberately    rabbia-fur.«SKrtheo.p,of beaver'fur,  .lihoug*!,  the  b.av<rW 
.-!)_ — 1..JJ — I 1_.     .-..i....j...-„_(oi[o,^     oftenmiied  withoraup^Saotedbya  more  -  ,.     .     .. 


ridden  over  and  slaughtered  by  the  men-at-amia.  Lastly, 
these  two  disasters  having  weakened  the  defenders  both 
materially  and  moially,  William  subjected  the  kmvjala,  who 

ol  aiiDws,  varied  from  line  to  time  by  cavalry  charges.     These 

■Hwn  till  dose  on  nightfall;     but  at  last,  when  the  Noiman  flc  |, 

angle  of  descent  in  the  midst  ol  the  kyaaaSa,  the  slrain  became  ^fi.  long,  and  il  smtehed  a  tingle  cord  of  catgut  D,  whicli  ikk 
toogreat.  While  some  rushed  forward  alone  or  in  twos  and  threes  mrknBO  vibiaurf  by  inaiu  o(  a  wodtn  pin  E,  lurni^wd  »iih  « 
lo  die  in  the  midst  ol  the  enemv  the  remainder  stood  fast   too    h»l/,laii>baleachend.^  HtAling  the  bow  in  hit  left  hand,  and  i|»  pm 


^  ^     .       .   ,        ^  J  ^  .      J  ...  in  hit  right,  be  caused  Ibe     „  ..  .. 

iseJy  crowded  almost  lor  the  wounded  to  drop.    At  last  iheheBpo(Ui«led(iir. whlchdidnotcovera jpace 

irold  received  a  mortal  wound,  the  Engli^  began  lo  waver,  of  the  haitd.    Ac  each  vibration  tome  of  the  filime 

d  the  knighla  forced  their  way  in.    Only  a  remnant  of  the  the  height  of  a  few  iochet,  and  '" 

fenders  made  its  wav  back  lo  the  forest:  and  William,  alter  it"  ngbt  of.  Ae  bow.  Iheir  «ciii 


'litSS 


defenders  m'ade  its  way  bad.  to'.he  forest ■  ^WilUam.  ^ter    |!rI'S{:^^'!^-,'^,L37h?Srr'VS'S\ri  lUiSS-. 
resting  lor  a  night  on  the  hardly-won  ground,  began  the  work  of     ,^  g^a  opented  on.  and  by  bowing  and  gaihering,  or  ■  p>ttii«  uaa 
1  Conquest.  of  tike  liukel,  the  atuff  wat  hiotely  matted  inlo  a  triangular  figure. 


BASTINGS,  a  diy  and  the  county-wat  of  Ad  abouiwibyjS - 

Neb^ka,  U.S.A.,  -bout  „  m.  W  by  S  of  U  ^\^Z^''^^:^t^!^VS^^XT^^^?^ 
(l8go)  IJ,s84;  (1900)  7188  O'S]  foreign-bom) ;  duced  by  genile  preiMH;  *ilfi  the  batkel.  Il  ««  tbcncoi-ere. 
Hastings  is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  Ir  a  wettiih  linen  cloth,  upon  which  wat  laid  the  hiidening  t 
ChJcago&PJorlh-wesleni,the  Missouri  Pacific  and  1  ts  hide.  Or  thit  the  worfcmin  p 
ft  Grand  Island  railways.  II  ii  the  scat  of  Hast  li'lh'ihehJIS  aJd'bididde'" 
(Presbyterian,  coeducational),  opened  in  1881,  and  _  he  bil  becjiiie  eommetly  fellei 
aludentsin  190S,  and  of  the  state  asylum  for  the  chronic  insane.  point.  The  other  halfof  Ibe  lurwi 
ibbing  bi  "         "  "     " 


1  of  which  it  i)  ihr  ccniiF  and  produce  market.    There 


he  iidn  ol  the  ba 


tng  region  01  wmcn  11  i)  ine  ceniic  ana  proauce  matiei.     inert  mi  and  tin   It  wit  ihen  laid  mdh-^^ 

an  a  large  foimdiy  and  several  large  brickyards  here.     HMllags  _  „<^^-n  wat'now  repUud  on  il^liuldlc, 

was  setllcd  in  1871,  was  incorporated  in  1874  and  was  chartered  ■    -■     ■-'  " ■--- .-^-'-j-i — 

1*  a  dty  in  the  same  year, 

HAT.  t,  covering  for  the  head  worn  by  both  seies,  Rnd  dis- 
tinguished from  the  cap  or  bonnet  by  the  possession  of  a  brim. 
The  word  in  O.E.  b  hat.  which  is  cognate  with  O.  Frisian  kati, 
O.N.  AdOe,  &c.,  meaning  head-covering,  hood;  il  is  diilanlly 
rcUted  to  (he  O.E.  A«f,  hood,  which  is  cognate  with  the  German 
for  "  hat,"  UvL    The  history  of  the  hat  as  pari  of  the  apparel    , 

re  originally  made  by  the  process  of  felling,  and  as 
iiaaiiuHi  ascribed  the  discovery  of  that  very  ancient  operation 
to  St  Clement,  he  was  assumed  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  craft. 
At  the  present  day  the  trade  b  divided  inlo  two  dbliow  classes. 
The  lirst  and  most  andcnt  is  concerned  with  the  manufacture 
ol  fell  hais,  and  the  second  has  to  do  with  the  recent  but  now 
most  eitensivf  and  important  manufacture  ol  silk  or  dress  bats. 
Id  addition  to  these  there  is  the  important  manufacture  of  straw 
or  plailcd  hats  (see  St«AW  ami  Stbaw  MAsuFACtuaES);  and 
hats  are  occasionally  manufactured  of  materials  and  by  processes 
not  included  under  any  of  these  heads,  but  such  manulacturei 
do  not  take  ■  large  or  permanent  poulion  in  the  industry. 

flit  Hi/i.— There  is  a  gieal  nnge  in  the  quality  of  Id!  hats;    ^i.,.™.-,.  ..- i~V-' .  ■  k    »»,  J,  1  rt'™nl  ■ 

forcommaacr  quatliiei  a  mixiuie  of  fur  and  wool  iiuted:  and  for  Ihekellk.  until  thebodyntihrunkiuRidcntly  (about  one^^f)  and 
the  cheapeil  lundj  wool  abne  is  em^^oyed.  The  procesaes  and  thocoughly  equalised.  When  quite  dried,  ttiflening  wat  eRected 
apparatus  necenary  (or  making  hats  of  fur  differ  also  from  those     with  a  biush  dipped  Into  a  thin  vamifife  1^  ihellac.  and  rubbed  into 

machinen'  it  riow  generally  em[4c^*ed  for  opcralioiu  which  at  no     laid  on  it  than  the 

diiunt  date  were  enlirdy  manual.    An  outline  ol  f"^-   '  —     ■" ■■ "- 

by  whidi  the  oU  bnvn  hat  was  made  will  give  ■ 


id  mcehankal  pi 


Kards  be  noticed. 


On  being  again  drifll,  the  body  wisready  toberovered  wilhanap 
*  beaver  haS.    For  ihi^  in  inferior  qualiiiei.  the  hair  of  the  otter. 


Icrs' (ur  eontitlt  principally  of  the  hair  of  rabWtt  (wchnically  portion  cJcoiion.  and  the  whole  wa<  bowed  up  into  a  thin  unit! 
cooeyi)  and  hares,  with  tome  proportion  o(  nutria,  muiquaih  lap.  Thccotlon  merely  served  [ogive  tuflicienlbody  to  the  male 
leaven   hair;  and  geocrally  any  paringi  and  cultiap  fnm     10  enable  the  weckmaa  to  hasdlt  the  lap.    Tlw  body  of  Ibe 
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bdw  daaqxd,  the  wotkiuB  •praid  urn-  it  >  covcriaa  d(  thii  lap.  ioiaed  by  tiol  Ironina.  and  the  crowii-|J«»  i>  put  on  and  unilirtr 

aad  by  EBCiKtoing  and  £tntle  mttinif  with  ■  bmih  ibr  cut  rniU  aliaclwd  to  the  «!dc.    The  brim,  conauiing  oTiJim  IhicknoKi  ol 

fil  (he  tuir  pcnetrattd  and  fiud  tbtrnwlvn  jjl  ibe  felt  btnly.     The  f^atico  cemented  locelher.  u  now  ilipped  over  Hnd  broufbt  to  iti 

tat  waa  then   put  into  a  coane  hair  clath.  dipped  add  rolled  in  prHltion,  and  thereafter  a  aecDiid  iide-piece  and  another  crown  an 

the  hot  liquor  until  the  fur  waa  quite  worked  in,  the  cotton  being  cemented  on.     The  whoJe  of  the  body,  Ihui  prepared,  now  recdva 

left  OB  Ihc  auriace  looae  and  leady  for  removal.     The  blocking,  a  coat  of  aiae,  and  aubaequently  It  ii  vainUhed  over,  and  thiu  it  n 

dyeing  and  finiahiniE  proceuea  in  the  caae  of  beaver  hala  were  ready  for  the  operalLOd  of  coveniiE-    In  covering  Ihii  body,  tbfl 

Biidilar  to  tboK  employed  for  ordinary  Eelti,  except  that  greater  care  under  briiB,  fefuraLly  of  merino,  la  firat  attached,  then  the  upper 

and  dexterity  were  required  on  the  tart  of  the  workmen,  and  further  brim,  and  laatly  the  cmrn  and  aitie  aewn  together  are  drawn  over, 

that  the  coane  hainor  kem pi  which  might  be  in  the  fur  were  cut  off  All  Iheie  by  hot  iionlna  and  atictching  are  lirawB  anwoth  and  tight, 

by  ihaving  the  surface  with  a  laior.  The  nap  alio  had  to  belaid  in  and  aa  the  vamiih  of  the  Iwdy  aoftcna  with  the  heat,  body  and  cover 

one  direction,  tmoathed  and  rendered  giouy  bpy  repeated  wettings,  adhere  all  ovte  to  each  other  without  wrinkle  or  pucker.     Dreiaiiig 

ironings  and  t^ushingv     A  hat  vo  finished  vat  very  durable  and  and  poliihinfl  by  means  of  damping,  bruihiog  and  ironin*,  come 

much  more  light,  coofind  caiy-fitting  to  the  head  than  the  ailk  bat  neat,  alter  which  the  hat  is  "  velurrd  "  in  a  revolving  micbine  by 

The  firM  efficient  machinery  for  making  felt  hats  waa  devised  in  andgivcs  it  a  smooth  sndgloiay  surface.   The  brim  has  only  then  to 

America,  and  from  the  United  State,  the  machine-making  processes  l»  hoond,  the  linings  inserted,  and  the  bnm  inally  curled,  wheo. 

«re  introduced  into  England  about  tlie  year  igiia;  and  now  in  all  'he  hat  is  ready  lor  use. 

«l!o^<d.'''Fo™K^™'i«'^h.Vtod'!i'^£nd?rf  H*T(M.  EDWIH  CEjs-iBas),  English  theolotfan,  ...  b«f. 

ivd.aceorrlingasihenalCTialemployediiftiroriniol.    Intheaae  at  Derby  on  the  uth  of  September  i8]5,  and  wu  edualed  at 

df  fur,  the  essential  portion  of  the  aHiuatiu  ia  ■  "  lomet,"  con-  King  Edward 'a  achool,  Bindingham,  under  Jani«  FiiDce  Lee, 

?K^ir.^ir.i!^'?iS*,aas.''^a'i.",S!:  -..n^* j^b.,  ..«..*».■.  H.h.d  „.,.>„«(.» 

itvolve  on  its  aus  slowly  over  an  orifice  under  which  there  u  >  paa  through  in  early  life,  which  tended  lo  ducipl.ne  ha  eharaeler 

lILd?^toV™'?th™n  o'™blTh^iIi?^l^iih)B'rf'rb!S.hr  "'"''"  "^  Pembroke  College,  Orford,  took  a  aecand-clas  Id 

Eke  lylinrler,  and  as  the  cloud  of  separ»e  hairs  is  eapetled  from  <^««'a  ">  'BS7.  "d  won  the  Ellciton  ptiae  In  i8s8.    He  «u 

tke  trunk,  the  current  of  air  being  sudred  through  the  cone  (arrica  pnftsor  of  claaiici  m  Tiuity  College,  Toronto,  ftom  iBsi  ta 

■  coating  of  loose  fibr«  is  iccomulated  on  the  aipper  cone,  and  j^  ,^    [,e  relurned  lo  Oxford,  and  wal  made  vice-ptindpil  ol 

SETnrft^?.  !SrETiMLte'J'de^.^,'h'is"i'l^^;^"i  St  Mao.  Hall,  a  po,t  which  he  held  until  .8»s,     In  ^SS,  b.  wa. 

doib  ia  wrapp^  round  it;  (ben  an  outer  eone  la  slipped  over  it  and  pteienled  to  the  living  ol  Puilcigh  m  Earn,  and  m  iSa*  waa 

the  whole  is  removed  for  felting,  while  another  copper  cone  ii  placed  appointed  univetiily  reader  in  ecdejiajlical  hiltoty,     IniWo 

ta  pcwtjon  for  coniinuingrte  work.    TJ'  'ur  ■•  «"'=!'"'  ^V  he  wai  Bampton  leclurer,  and  from  ,gSo  to  iSSa  Grinfield 

ta  r^p,';;?y'r^clli^'""'         ^^  "         '^  ""^^^    '  l"'™  ""  theSept,..gint.    In  .SSj  lh=  univetjily  of  Edinburgh 

.   In  the  case  of  wool  hat.  the  hat  or  body  Is  prepated  by  first  ™tiJ«Ted  on  hira  >he  D.D,  dcgret     He  waa  the  firtt  edUorrf 

lardinc  in  a  modilied  form  of  carding  machine.     The  Wool  is  divided  the  utiivcnily  official  Caitllt  (t8;o),  and  of  the  SUidtM'l  Hand- 

irl^l'ri^n  confirmed  by  his  Iteatisea  0»  tht  l>jnniia(u»  oj  Uu  Early 

the  (liver  is  •  Christian  Chiirclia  (i8St,  his  Batnpion  Icctura),  and  on  Til 

the  sliver  is  IrOlnma  of  Crak  Idtai  and  Usata  M  Uu  CitrulMn  CJianl 

'T'^'*'  ?*  I  <thi  Hibbetl  Icctura  lor  t888),     Theje  wotka  provoked  no  Utile 

iSi^t  ™w  criticism  on  account  of  the  challenge  they  threw  down  to  the 

BSTerial  o(  high-church  party,  but  the  research  and  fairness  displayed  were 

Bfdian  or  IH  admilted  on  all  hands.     The  Banpion  lectures  were  lianilaled 

«ch  cone  of  injo  German  by  Hamack.    Among  his  other  works  are  Tlu 

mKk  train  n  C««(*  af  Ciiaih  Iniliiruioni  (tSS:);  £ijByr  in  BiNicai  Grttk 

vjl  mMstea  (18S9);  A  Cmcariance  b>  Iki  Stpluacint  (in  collaboration  with 

aibjcried  to  H.  A.  Rcdpath);  Tinardt  Fiddi  oj  Litkl  (verse,  18S9};  Tin 

^lubwiut  Cud  i)/ffB^e(>ciinoni  with  memoir,  iSoo).     Halcb  died  OD  the 

luiun'  mill'  '°'''  "'  November  1889. 

■unure,pn  An  apprecuilion  by  W.  Sanday  appeared  hi  Tit  EifeiiUr  loc 

When  by  thnraugh  felting  the  hat  bodies  of  any  kind  have  been  f'lituary  1890. 

ledjcedtodenMlcatheryconesaboutane-bslfthesiieoCtheoiigiiul  HATCH.     I.  (In  Mid.  Eng.  haccki;  the  word  il  o(  obscure 

«''h'^a*7lii(^'rKd1ir'5iiH^'with*a'<arai™t5'.MlI^'TJe«  '"'*'°'  """  ™S"'*  '"""  appear  in  Swed.  Wcitii,  and  Dan. 

Ibn  purpose  (he  conical  body  is  softened  in  bnling  water,  and  "  to  pecfc,"  of  chickens  comitig  out  of  the  shell),  to  bringout 

lonibly  drawn  over  and  i>j-er  a  hai.Aapcd  wooden  block.    The  young  from  the  egg,  by  incubation  or  other  proceis,  natural  or 

ihr^arcunie  locm.  and  pouncing  or  pumicing,  which  contiKs  <^  chickens  brought  out  from  the  eggs.    "Hatchery  "isparticularly 

nmnhing  the  surface  with  Rne  emery  paper,  the  hat  being  for  this  applied  10  a  place  for  the  hatching  of  fish  spawn,  where  the 

ET"h"°""''^b°ri'?iS^/^™'it?liili"'''aftSwhiJh™he''Kim  '"'""*'  '"^'^  "*  '''''^  ^^  artificial  meani.     In  afigiirative 

viiLg  fashion,  ol  a  plot  or  conspiracy. 

Sdf/ldf].— The  silk  hat,  srhlch  has  now  become  co-extensive  with  i,  (From  the  Fr.  katkcr,  to  cut,  iacJu,  hatchet),  to  engrave 

Sii^'B^tl'?"^™  w^rJ^H^T"  ™  ^"^  '  o™"rnt\°w"ying'Jrifhitri^<rf''.rnie  ithet  .ubiUn«  u 

a3|i  hai  consiiis  of  a  lidit  stSf  body  covered  with  a  plush  of  goUorMlver.     Engraved  lines,  especially  those  used  in  shading, 

dkitbenHnufacturealwhicliinabrilliBnt  glossy  condition  is  the  are  c.-illed  "hatches  "or  "  hichures  "  (see  HACHUaE). 

"™  iSS"^"?  l''*"d^a'"  *^  '^"■"y-  ■'uj^hj'"''  ""  1^'^  J.  {O.E.  iac.  a  gate,  rack  in  a  stable;  found   in   vuious 

diiefly  us^     The  calico  is  first  stiffened  with  a  varnish  of  shellac,  ...      .             *?,    '.          ^.     '   ^               '.,;,i.  ih«  hv., 

aad  then  cut  into  pieeei  suScient  for  crown,  «de  and  brim.    The  ""ff"  »  obscure;  Skeal  luggcsU  a  COBDCxion  with  tOe  root 

■ik-pin  ■•  woanf  round  a  wooden  hat  block,  and  iu  ed^es  an  seen  ui  "  hook  "),  the  name  given  Id  the  lower  half  of  a  divided 


6j 
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dWT|  u  hi  "  buttoy-liitdi,''  the  hatf-door  tadm^  fram  tbe 
buttery  oi  kitcbcn,  tbrougb  wbicb  tbc  diiba  nuld  be  paiied 
iato  the  dloing-biU.  It  vu  lacd  fotncily  u  mother  nunc  for 
■  lUp'i  deck,  ind  Ibui  tbe  pbnue  "  under  htlcha  "  meut 
properly  below  deck;  the  void  it  now  applied  to  the  doon  of 
■rated  fnmework  coveTing  the  openingi  (the  "hucbwsyi") 
which  le«d  from  dim  deck  [o  mDotbet  into  the  hold  through 
which  (he  cargo  Ig  lowered.  In  Cotnwtil  the  word  Ii  uied  to 
denote  certain  duni  or  moundi  lued  10  prevent  the  tin-wiahei 
and  the  water  coming  from  the  atream-worka  from  flowing  into 
the  fresh  tivera. 

HATCHET  {adapted  fiom  Ibe  Fi.  kacttUt,  diminutive  of  kudu, 
a»p  jbofAfT,  (0  cut,  hack),  a  amall,  light  fonn  of  axe  with  a  abort 
handle  (lee  Tool];  for  the  wai-]iatchet  of  the  Noith  Ameiican 

TOIUHAWK. 

HATCBETTITX,  )ometImes  termed  Vsmdoin  TaBm,  Mimral 
Adipeare,  or  Adipoctrtit,  a  mineral  hydrocarbon  occurring  in 
the  CoaJ-meaaurea  of  Belgium  and  elsewhere,  occupying  in  lome 
caac*  the  interior  of  hollow  concretiona  of  iron-ore,  but  more 
generally  the  cavitica  of  foaiil  abella  or  crevices  in  the  rocka. 
It  is  of  yellow  colour,  and  lianslucenl,  but  darkens  and  becomes 


It  hi 


bis  a  slightly  gtislening  luitic     Its  bardncas  Is 

wax.    The  melting  point  is  46'  to  47°  C.,tiidtliccoinpadtiante 

C.  85- ss,  H.-I4-4S. 

HAICHHBNTi  properly,  In  benldry,  an  escutcheon  or  armorial 
shield  granted  for  some  act  of  distinction  or  "achievement," 
of  which  word  it  Is  s  corruption  through  such  forms  as  altiaMrnI, 
cciemail,  iaiMcmeMt,  Ik.  "  Achievement  "  Is  an  adaptation 
of  the  Fr.  acUscuKiil,  from  aikacr,  i  cicf  ctnir,  Lat.  ad  caful 
tnitt,  to  Come  to  a  head,  01  conclusion,  hence  accomplish, 
achieve.  The  terra  "  hatchment "  is  now  usually  appLed  to 
funeral  escutcheons  or  aRnorial  shields  encloaed  in  a  black 
Jozenge-shaped  frame  suspended  against  the  wail  of  a  deceased 
person's  house.  It  is  usually  pdaced  over  the  entrance  at  the 
level  oC  the  second  Boor,  and  remains  for  from  six  to  twelve 
months,  when  it  is  removed  to  the  parish  churdL  This  custom 
is  falling  into  disuse,  thou^  atlU  not  uncommoiL  It  is  usual  to 
hang  the  hatchment  of  a  dcccaaed  bead  of  a  house  at  the  univer- 
aities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  over  the  entrance  to  bis  lodge 

If  for  a  bachelor  the  batcbmcnt  bears  upon  a  ahield  his  arms, 
crest,  and  other  appendages,  the  whole  on  a  black  ground.  If 
Kn-  a  single  woman,  her  aims  are  represenled  iq»n  a  bienge, 
bordered  with  knotted  ribbons, 
also  00  a  black  gniutid.  If  Ibe 
haldtmenl  be  for  1  married 
nun  ( as  in  the  UlustratloD),  hit 
arms  upon  a  shield  impale  those 
of  his  surviving  wife;  or  if  she 
be  an  heiress  they  are  placed 
upon  a  acutcheon  of  pretence, 
and  cresr  snd  other  appendages 
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the  ground  is  black,  Che  sinister 
white.    For  a  wife  whose  hus- 
band <a  alive  tbe  same  attanj^ 
ment  js  used,  but  the  sinister 
ground  only  la  Mack.    For  a 
widower  the  same  b  used  as 
for  a   married    man,   but   the 
whole  ground  ia  black;     for  a 
widow  the  husband's  arms  are  given  with  her  own,  but  npon  a 
loicnge,  with  ribbons,  without  CKSt  or  appendages,  and  (he 
whole  ground  is  black.    When  there  have  been  (wo  wives  ot 
two  husbands  the  ground  is  divided  into  (hree  parts  per  pale, 
and  the  division  behind  the  arms  of  the  survivor  is  while. 
Colours  and  military  or  naval  emblems  sre  soraetiities  placed 
behind  tbe  arms  of  military  or  naval  officers.    It  is  thus  easy 
lo  discern  from  Ibe  hatchment  the  sei,  condition  and  quality, 
and  pouibty  the  name  of  the  deceased. 


In  Scottish  hatchments  It  b  not  unususl  to  place  tbe  ami 
of  the  father  and  mother  of  the  deceased  in  the  two  lateral 
angles  of  the  lounge,  and  someliuies  (he  4,  S  or  16  genealogical 
esculchcons  are  ranged  along  the  margin, 

HATFIELD,  a  town  in  tbe  Mid  or  Si  Albans  parliamentary 
division  of  Herllordshin,  En^nd,  17!  m.  N,  ot  London  by  the 
GrealNortbemrailway.  Fop.(iooi),4JS4-  Uliea picturesquely 
on  the  flank  of  a  wooded  hill,  and  aboui  its  foot,  pasi  which  runs 
the  Great  (<'or[h  Road.  The  church  of  St  Etheldieda,  well 
vtuatcd  towards  (be  top  of  the  hilt,  contains  an  Eaily  English 
round  arch  wi(h  the  dog-tooth  moulriing,  but  for  the  real  is 
Decanted  and  Feipcndiculal,  and  largely  restored.  The  chspd 
north  of  the  chancel  is  known  as  the  Salisbury  chapel,  snd  was 
erected  by  Robert  Cecil,  firil  eari  of  Salisbury  (d.  r«ii),  who 
waa  buried  here.  It  is  in  a  mitiun  of  clastic  and  Gothic  styles. 
In  a  private  portion  of  the  chuichyaid  Is  buried,  among  olhen 
of  ibefamily,  thethlid  marquessof  Salisbury  (d.  iqoj).  In  tbe 
vicinity  is  Hat£eld  House,  dote  to  (he  site  of  a  palace  of  the 
bishops  of  Ely,  which  was  erected  about  the  beginning  of  the 
nth  century.  From  thb  palace  comet  the  proper  form  of  (be 
name  of  the  town,  Bishop't  HaiEeld.  In  tut  the  manor  waa 
resigned  to  Henry  VIII.  by  Bishop  Thomas  Goodrich  of  Ely, 
in  exchange  for  certain  lands  in  Cambridge,  Essex  and  Xorfolk ; 
and  after  that  moiurch  the  palace  was  successively  the  residence 
of  Edward  VI.  immediately  before  his  accession,  of  Queen 
Elisabeth  during  the  reign  of  her  sister  Mary,  and  of  James  I* 
The  tasl-named  exchanged  It  in  r6o7  for  Theobalds,  near 
Cheshunl,  in  the  same  county,  an  estate  of  Robert  Cecil,  eari  of 
Salisbury,  in  whose  family  Hatfield  House  has  since  remainecL 
The  west  wing  of  the  present  mansion,  built  for  Cecil  in  160S- 
r6iE,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  November  iSjj,  the  dowsger 
marchioness  of  Salisbury,  widow  of  the  ist  marquess,  perishing 
in  the  flames-  Ua(£cld  House  was  buill,  and  bos  been  restored 
and  maintained,  tn  the  richest  style  of  Its  period,  both  without 
and  withIrL  The  buildings  of  meUowrd  red  brick  now  used  aa 
atables  and  offices  are,  however,  of  a  period  far  anterior  to  Cecil's 
lime,  and  are  probably  pan  of  the  erection  of  John  Morton. 
bishop  o(  Ely  in  1478-14W.  The  park  measures  some  10  m. 
in  circumference.  From  the  eminence  on  which  the  mansion 
stands  the  gmund  falb  towards  (he  river  Lea,  which  here  expands 
into  a  small  lake.  Beyond  thli  it  a  tare  example  of  a  monki' 
walled  vineyard.  In  the  paA  b  also  an  andeni  oak  under 
which  Elliabeth  bsaid  to  have  beenseated  when  the  news  of ' 
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Brocket 

HATSERLET,  WILUAM   FAQE  WOOD.  1ST   Baioh  (iSoi- 

iSSi),  lord  chancellor  of  Great  Britain,  son  of  Sir  Mallhew 
Wood,  a  London  alderman  and  lord  mayor  who  became  famous 
for  befriending  Queen  Caroline  and  braving  George  IV.,  was  bom 
In  London  on  (he  19th  of  November  iSoi.  He  was  educated 
a(  Winchesler,  Geneva  University,  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, wbeie  he  became  a  fellow  after  being  i4(h  wrangler  in 
1S14.  He  entered  Llncobi's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  (he  bar  in 
1814,  studying  conveyancing  in  Mr  John  Tyrrell'i  chambers. 
He  soon  oblained  a  good  practice  as  an  equity  draughtsman 
and  before  parllamentsiy  committees,  and  in  iSjo  married 
Misi  Charlotte  Moor.  In  1845  he  became  Q.C.,  and  in  1847  was 
elected  to  parliainent  for  tbe  city  of  Oxford  as  a  Liberal.  In 
1849  he  was  appointed  vice-chancellor  ol  the  county  palatine 
of  Lancaster,  and  in  iSji  was  made  toUdtor-general  and  koigbled, 
vacating  (bat  position  in  i8ji.  Wbcn  his  patty  telumed  to 
power  In  i8jj,  he  was  raised  (0  the  bench  aa  a  vice-chancellor. 
In  1868  be  was  made  a  lord  justice  of  appeal,  but  before  (he  end 
of  the  year  was  selected  by  Mr  CladitoDc  lo  be  lord  chancellor, 
and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Halheitey  of  Down 
Halhcrley,  He  retired  in  1S71  owing  to  failing  eyo^t,  but  sat 
occasionally  as  a  law  lord.  His  wife's  death  In  1S78  was  a  great 
blow,  from  which  be  never  recovered,  and  he  died  in  London 
on  (he  iDth  nf  July  .88..  Dean  Hook  said  that  Lord  Halberiey 
— who  was  a  sound  and  benevolent  supporter  of  the  Church  of 
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Kagianrf — was  thb  best  man  be  bad  ever  known.  He  was  a 
particularly  dear-beaded  lawyer,  and  bis  judgments — always 
ddhrered  extempore — commanded  the  greatest  confidence  both 
witb  the  public  and  tbe  legal  profession.    He  left  no  issue  and 

the  title  became  extinct  on  bis  death. 

HATHKRTOV,  BDVARD  JOHH  UTTLBIOll,  X8T  Barom 
(t79i-x863),  was  bom  on  the  x8th  of  March  1791  and  was 
educated  at  Rugby  school  and  at  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 
He  was  tbe  only  son  of  Moreton  Walhouse  of  Hatherton,  Stafford- 
sbire;  but  in  i8ta,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  his  great-unde 
Sr  Edward  littleton,  Bart.  (d.  18x2),  be  took  the  name  of 
littfetoo.  From  x8x3  to  x83a  he  was  member  of  parliament  for 
StallonUure  and  from  x83a  to  X83S  for  the  southern  division  of 
that  county,  being  specially  prominent  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  an  advocate  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation.  In  January 
X833,  against  hu  own  wish,  be  was  put  forward  l^  tbe  Radicals 
as  a  candidate  for  tbe  office  of  speaker,  but  he  was  not  elected  and 
fai  May  X833  he  became  chief  secretaxy  to  the  lord-lieutenart  of 
Ireland  m  tbe  mtnistxy  of  Earl  Grey.  His  duties  in  this  capacity 
brought  Urn  frequently  into  conflict  with  CConnell,  but  he  was 
obviously  unequal  to  the  great  Irishman,  although  he  told  his 
coDcagucs  to  "  leave  me  to  manage  Dan."  He  had  to  deal  with 
tbe  Ymd  and  difficult  question  of  the  Irish  tithes  on  which  the 
fDvenunent  was  divided,  and  with  his  colleagues  had  to  face  the 
problem  of  a  xiew  coercion  act.  Rather  hastily  he  made  a 
compact  with  O'Connell  on  the  assumption  that  the  new  act  could 
not  contain  ortain  clauses  which  were  part  of  the  old  act. 
Tbe  rlsow^,  however,  were  inserted;  O'Conndl  charged  Littleton 
with  deception;  and  in  July  X834  Grey,  Althorp  (afterwards 
Earl  Spencer)  and  the  Irish  secretary  resigned.  The  two  latter 
were  induced  to  serve  under  the  new  premier.  Lord  Melbourne, 
aad  they  remained  in  office  until  Melbourne  was  dismissed  in 
November  X834.  In  iSjsLittleton  was  created  Baron  Hatherton, 
and  he  died  at  bis  Staffordshire  residence,  Teddesley  Hall,  on  the 
4th  of  May  1863.  In  x  888  his  grandson,  Edward  George  Littleton 
(b.  X842),  became  3rd  Baron  Hatherton. 

See  Hathertoa*8  Memoirs  and  Correspondenee  relating  to  Political 
Otcmrremcet,  June-Jtdy  j8j4,  edited  by  H.  Reeve  (187a) ;  and  Sir 
S.  Walpole.  History  efEM^ond,  vol.  iil  (1890). 

HATHBAS,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Aligarh  district 
of  the  United  Provinces,  39  m.  N.  of  Agra.  Pop.  (1901),  42,578. 
At  the  end  of  tbe  x8th  century  it  was  held  by  a  Jat  chieftain, 
wboee  nuned  fort  still  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  and 
was  annexed  by  the  British  in  1803,  but  insubordination  on 
the  part  of  tbe  chief  necessitated  the  siege  of  the  fort  in  18x7. 
Since  it  came  under  British  rule,  Hathras  has  rapidly  risen  to 
commercial  importaitce,  and  now  ranks  second  to  Cawnpore 
among  the  trading  centres  of  the  Doab.  The  chief  articles  of 
comxncroe  are  sugar  and  grain,  there  are  also  factories  for  ginning 
aad  pressing  cotton,  and  a  cotton  spinning-mill.  Hathras  is 
connected  by  a  light  railway  with  Muttra,  and  by  a  branch  with 
Hathras  junction,  on  tbe  East  Indain  main  line. 

HATIIEnURO,  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Forrest  county, 
MTssBsippt,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Hastahatchee  (or  Leaf)  river,  about 
90  m.  &£.  of  Jackson.  Pop.  (X890)  X172;  (1900)  4175  (1687 
Mgrocs);  (1910)  X  x,733.  Hattiesburgisserved  by  tbe  Gulf  &  Ship 
bland,  the  Mississippi  Central,  the  New  Orleans,  Mobile  & 
Chicago  and  the  New  Orleans  k  North  Eastern  railways.  The 
oScers  and  erof^ees  of  the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island  railway  own  and 
maintain  a  bo^tal  here.  Tbe  dty  is  in  a  rich  farming,  truck- 
gardening  and  lumbering  country.  Among  its  manufactures 
are  Inmbcr  (especially  yeUow-pinc),  wood-dcohol,  turpentine, 
paper  aad  pulp,  fertilisers,  wagons,  mattresses  and  machine-shop 
products^  Hattiesburg  was  founded  about  X882  and  was  named 
in  hoooor  of  tbe  wife  of  W.  H.  Hardy,  a  railway  official,  who 
pbaoed  a  town  at  the  intersection  of  the  New  Orleans  &  North- 
Lastsra  (whkh  built  a  round  house  and  repair  shops  here  in  1885) 
a«d  the  Gulf  ft  Ship  Island  railways.  The  latter  railway  was 
opeaed  fran  Gul^rt  to  Hattieri>urg  in  January  1897,  and  from 
Hattksburf  to  Jackson  in  September  X900.  Hattiesburg  was 
incofponied  •%  a  town  in  1884  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in 
tl^    ForiBcrly  the  "co«irt  house"  of  tbe  second  judicial 


district  of  Perry  county,  Hattiesburg  became  on  tbe  xst  of 
January  X908  the  county-seat  of  Forrest  county,  erected  from 
the  W.  part  of  Perry  county. 

HATTIMOEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Westphalia,  on  the  river  Ruhr,  ax  m.  N.E.  of  BOsseldorf. 
Pop.  (X900),  8975.  It  has  two  Evaxigelical  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
churdi.  The  manufactures  indude  tobacco,  and  iron  and  steel 
goods.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of  the  Isenburg, 
demolisbedin  xaa6.  Hattingen,  which  recdved  communal  rights 
In  X396,  was  one  of  the  Hanse  towns. 

HATTO  I.  (c.  850-9x3),  archbishop  of  Mainz,  beknged  to  a 
Swabian  famOy,  and  was  probably  educated  at  the  monastery 
of  Rdchenau,of  which  be  became  abbot  in  888.  He  soon  became 
known  to  the  German  king,  Amulf,  who  appointed  him  arch- 
bishop of  Mains  in  89X;  and  he  became  such  a  trustworthy 
and  confidential  counsellor  that  he  was  popularly  called  "  the 
heart  of  the  king."  He  presided  over  the  important  synod  at 
Tribur  in  895,  and  accompanied  the  king  to  Italy  Iq  894  and 
895,  where  he  was  recdved  with  great  favour  by  P<^  Formosus. 
In  899,  when  Amulf  died,  Hatto  became  regent  of  Germany,  and 
guardian  of  the  young  king,  Louis  the  Child,  whose  authority 
he  compelled  Zwentibold,  king  of  Lorraine,  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Amulf,  to  recognise.  During  these  years  he  did  not  neglect 
his  own  interests,  for  in  896  be  secured  for  himself  the  abb^  of 
EUwangen  and  in  898  thatof  Lorsch.  Heassisted  theFranconian 
family  of  the  Conradines  in  Its  feud  with  the  Babenbergs,  and 
was  accused  of  betraying  Adalbert,  count  of  Babenberg,  to 
death. '  He  retained  his  influence  during  the.  whole  of  the  xeign 
of  Louis;  and  on  the  king's  death  in  9xx  was  prominent  in 
securing  the  dection  of  Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia,  to  the 
vacant  throne.  When  trouble  arose  between  Conrad  and  Henry, 
duke  of  Saxony,  afterwards  King  Henry  the  Fowler,  the  attitude 
of  Conrad  was  ascribed  by  the  Saxons  to  the  influence  of  Hatto, 
who  wished  to  prevent  Henry  from  securing  authority  in  Thur> 
ingia,  where  the  see  of  Mains  had  extensive  possessions:  He 
was  accused  of  compUdty  In  a  plot  to  murder  Duke  Hemy,  who 
in  retum  ravaged  tbe  archiepiscopal  lands  in  Saxony  and 
Thuringia.  He  died  on  the  xsth  of  May  9x3,  one  tradition  saying 
he  was  strack  by  li^tning,  and  another  that  he  was  thrown  alive 
by  the  devil  into  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna.  His  memory  was 
long  regarded  in  Saxony  with  great  abhorrence,  and  stories  of 
craelty  and  treachery  gathered  round  his  name.  The  legend  of 
the  Mouse  Tower  at  Bingen  is  connected  with  Hatto  II.,  who 
was  arobbishop  of  Mainz  from  968  to  970.  This  Hatto  built^ 
the  church  of  St  George  on  the  island  of  Rdchenau,  was  generous 
to  the  see  of  Mainz  and  to  the  abbeys  of  Fulda  and  Reichenau, 
and  was  a  patron  of  the  chronider  Regino,  abbot  of  PrQm. 

See  E.  dammler,  Geschukto  des  astfrdnktscken  Reichs  (Ldpzig, 
X887-1888);  G.  Phillips.  Dio  posse  Synods  von  Tribmr  (Vienna. 
r86k);  J.  Heidemann,  Hatto  /..  Ersbisekofvon  Mainu  (Berlin.  1865); 
G.  Watts.  JakrhUcker  der  deutscken  Ceuhichte  unter  Heinrich  I, 
(Beriin  and  Ldpzig,  X863);  and  J.  F.  Bdhmer.  Rsguta  arckiefiiscO' 
ponm  MaiunHnensium,  edited  by  C.  Will  (Innsbruck,  X877-X886). 

HATTON,  SIR  CHRISTOPHER  (X540-X59X),  lord  chancellor  of 
England  and  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  a  son  of  William 
Hatton  (d.  X546)  of  Holdenby,  Northamptonshire,  and  was 
educated  at  St  Mary  Hall,  Oxford.  A  handsome  and  accom- 
plished man,  bdng  especially  distinguished  for  his  degant 
dandng,  he  soon  attraaed  the  notice  of  Qaetn  Elizabeth,  became 
one  of  her  gentlemen  pensioners  in  X564,  and  captain  of  her 
bodyguard  in  1572.  He  received  numerous  estates  and  many 
positions  of  trust  and  profit  from  the  queen,  and  suspidon  was 
not  slow  to  assert  that  he  was  Elizabeth's  lover,  a  charge  which 
was  definitely  nude  by  Mary  queen  of  Scots  in  1584.  Hatton, 
who  was  probably  innocent  in  this  matter,  had  been  made  vice- 
chamberlain  of  the  royal  household  and  a  member  of  the  privy 
coundl  in  X578,  and  had  been  a  member  of  parliament  since  X571, 
first  representing  the  borough  of  Higham  Ferrers  and  afterwards 
the  county  of  Northampton.  In  x  578  he  was  knighted,  and  was 
now  regarded  as  the  queen's^pokesman  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
bdng  an  active  agent  in  the  prosecutions  of  John  Stubbs  and 
William  Parry.  He  was  one  of  those  who  were  appointed  to 
arrange  »  marriage  between,  Elizabeth  and  Francis,  duke  of 
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AleocoB,  in  1581;  was  a  member  of  the  court  which  tried 
Anthony  Babington  in  1586;  and  was  one  of  the  commisstoners 
who  found  Mary  queen  of  Scots  guilty.  He  besought  Elizabeth 
not  to  marry  the  French  prince;  and  according  to  one  account 
lepeatedly  assured  Mary  that  he  would  fetch  her  to  London  if 
the  En^ish  queen  died.  Whether  or  no  this  story  be  true, 
Hatton's  loyalty  was  not  questioned;  and  he  was  the  foremost 
figure  in  that  striking  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  December 
X584,  when  four  hundred  kneeling  members  repeated  after  him 
ft  prayer  for  Elizabeth's  safety.  Having  been  the  constant 
recipient  of  substantial  marks  of  the  queen's  favour,  he  vigor- 
ously denounced  Mary  Stuart  in  parliament,  and  advised  William 
Davison  to  forward  the  warrant  for  her  execution  to  Fother- 
ingay.  In  the  same  year  (2587)  Hatton.was  made  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  although  he  had  no  great  knowledge  of  the  law,  he 
appears  to  have  acted  with  sound  sense  and  good  judgment  in 
his  new  position.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  Roman  Catholic 
in  all  but  name,  yet  he  treated  religious  questions  in  a  moderate 
and  tolerant  way.  He  died  in  London  on  the  aoth  of  November 
1591,  and  was  buried  in  St  Paul's  cathedral.  Although  mention 
has  been  made  of  a  secret  marriage,  Hatton  appears  to  have 
remained  single,  and  his  large  and  valuable  estates  descended 
to  his  nephew,  Sir  William  Newport,  who  took  the  name  of 
Hatton.  Sir  Christopher  was  a  knight  of  the  Garter  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  university  of  Oxford.  Elizabeth  frequently  showed 
her  affection  for  her  favourite  in  an  extravagant  and  ostentatious 
manner.  She  called  him  her  ntotUoHf  and  forced  the  bishop  of 
Ely  to  give  him  the  freehold  of  Ely  Place,  Holbom,  which  beaune 
his  residence,  his  name  being  perpetuated  in  the  neighbouring 
Hatton  Garden.  Hatton  is  rqwrted  to  have  been  a  very  mean 
man,  but  he  patronized  men  of  letters,  and  among  his  friends 
was  Edmund  Spenser.  He  wrote  the  fourth  act  of  a  tngedy, 
Tancred  and  Gismund,  and  his  death  occasioned  several  pane- 
gyrics in  both  prose  and  verse. 

When  Hatton's  nephew.  Sir  William  Hatton,  died  without 
ions  in  1597,  his  estates  passed  to  a  kinsman,  another  Sir  Christ- 
opher Hatton  (d.  1619),  whose  son  and  successor,  Christopher 
{c.  1605-1670),  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament  in 
1640,  and  during  the  Civil  War  was  a  partisan  of  Charles  L 
In  1643  he  was  created  Baron  Hatton  of  Kirby;  and,  acting  as 
comptroller  of  the  royal  household,  he  represented  the  king  during 
the  negotiations  at  Uzbridge  in  1645.  Later  he  lived  for  some 
years  in  France,  and  after  the  Restoration  was  made  a  privy 
councillor  and  governor  of  Guernsey.  He  died  at  Kirby  on 
the  4th  of  July  1670,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
By  his  wife  Elizabeth  (d.  1672),  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Montagu 
of  Boughton,  he  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  eldest 
•on  Christopher  (1633-1706),  succeeded  his  father  as  Baron 
Hatton  and  also  as  governor  of  Guernsey  in  1670.  In  1683  he 
was  created  Viscount  Hatton  of  Grendon.  He  was  married  three 
times,  and  left  two  sons:  William  (1690-1760),  who  succeeded 
to  his  father's  titles  and  estates,  and  Henry  Charles  (c.  1700- 
1762),  who  enjoyed  the  same  dignities  for  a  short  time  after  his 
brother's  death.  When  Henry  Charles  died,  the  titles  became 
extinct,  and  the  family  is  now  represented  by  the  Finch-Hattons, 
earls  of  Winchilsea  and  Nottingham,  whose  ancestor,  Daniel 
Finch,  2nd  earl  of  Nottingham,  married  Anne  (d.  1743),  daughter 
of  the  xst  Viscount  Hatton. 

'  See  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  LiU  ana  Times  of  Sir  Christopher  HaUen 
(London.  1847) ;  and  Correspondence  of  the  Family  of  HaUon^  being 
chiefly  Letters  addressed  to  Christopher ^  first  Viscount  Hatton^  1601- 
1704,  edited  with  introduction  by  t.  M.  Thompson  (London,  1878). 

HATTON.  JOHN  LIPTROT  (1809-1886),  English  musical 
composer,  was  bom  at  Liverpool  on  the  X2th  of  October  1809. 
He  was  virtually  a  self-taught  musidan,  and  besides  holding 
several  appointments  as  organist  in  Liverpool,  appeared  as  an 
actor  on  the  Liverpool  stage,  subsequently  finding  his  way  to 
London  as  a  member  of  Macready's  company  at  Drury  Lane 
in  1832.  Ten  years  after  this  he  was  appointed  conductor 
at  the  same  theatre  for  a  series  of  English  operas,  and  in  1843 
his  own  first  operetta,  Qiceefi  of  the  Thasites,  wasgiven  with  success, 
dtaadigl,  the  eminent  German  bass,  was  a  member  of  the  cpm- 


pany,  and  at  his  suggestion  Hatton  wrote  a  more  ambitious  work, 
Pascal  BruHOt  which,  in  a  German  translation,  was  presented  at 
Vienna,  with  Staudigl  in  the  principal  part;  the  opera  con- 
tained a  song,  "  Revenge,"  which  the  basso  made  very  popular 
in  England,  though  the  piece  as  a  whole  was  not  successful 
enou^  to  be  produced  here.  Hatton's  excellent  |rianoforte 
playing  attracted  much  attention  in  Vienna;  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  studying  counterpoint  under  Sechter,  and  wrote 
a  number  of  songs,  obviously  modelled  on  the  style  of  German 
classics.  In  1846  he  appeared  at  the  Hereford  festival  as  a  singer, 
and  also  played  a  pianoforte  concerto  of  Mozart.  He  undertook 
concert  tours  about  this  time  with  Sivori,  Vieuxtcmps  and  others. 
From  1848  to  1850  he  was  in  America;  on  his  return  he  became 
conductor  of  the  Glee  and  Madrigal  Union,  and  from  about 
1853  was  engaged  at  the  Princess's  theatre  to  provide  and  con- 
duct the  music  for  Charles  Kean's  Shakespearean  revivals.  He 
seems  to  have  kept  this  apppointment  for  about  five  years.  In 
Z856  a  cantata,  Robin  Hood,  was  given  at  the  Bradforid  festival, 
and  a  third  opera,  iSdje,  or  Looeys  Ransomt  at  Covent  Garden  in 
1864,  without  much  success.  In  z866  he  went  again  to  America, 
and  from  this  year  Hatton  held  the  post  of  accompanist  at  the 
Ballad  Concerts,  St  James's  Hall,  for  nine  seasons.  In  1875 
he  went  to  Stuttgart,  and  wrote  an  oratorio,  Hezehiah,  given 
at  the  Cyrstal  Pdace  in  1877;  like  all  his  larger  works  it  met 
with  very  moderate  success.  Hatton  excelled  in  the  lyrical 
forms  of  mOsic,  and,  in  spite  of  his  distinct  skill  in  the  severer 
styles  of  the  madrigal,  &c,  he  won  popularity  by  such  songs  as 
"To  Anthea,"  "Good-bye,  Sweetheart,"  and  "Simon  the 
Cellarer,"  the  first  of  which  may  be  called  a  classic  in  its  own 
way.  His  glees  and  part-songs,  such  as  "When  Evening's 
Twilight,"  are  still  reckoned  among  the  best  of  their  class; 
and  he  might  have  gained  a  place  of  higher  distinction  among 
English  composers  had  it  not  been  for  his  irresistible  animal 
spirits  and  a  want  of  artistic  reverence,  which  made  it  tmcertain 
in  his  younger  days  whether,  when  he  appeared  at  a  concert, 
he  woidd  play  a  fugue  of  Bach  or  sing  a  comic  song.  He  died 
at  Margate  on  the  20th  of  September  1886. 

HAUCH.  JOHANNES  CABSTEN  (1790-1872),  Danish  poet, 
was  bom  of  Danish  parents  residing  at  Frederikdiald  in  Norway, 
on  the  1 2th  of  May  179a  In  1802  he  lost  his  mother,  and  in 
1803  returned  with  his  father  to  Denmark.  In  1807  he  fought 
as  a  volunteer  against  the  English  invasion.  He  entered  the 
university  of  Copenhagen  in  x8o8,  and  in  1821  took  his  doctor's 
degree.  He  beume  the  friend  and  associate  of  Steffens  and 
Oehlenschlager,  warmly  adopting  the  romantic  views  about 
poetry  and  philosophy.  His  first  two  dramatic  poems.  The 
Journey  to  Cinistan  and  The  Power  of  Fancy ,  appeared  in  18  r6, 
and  were  followed  by  a  lyrical  drama,  Rosattra  (18x7);  but 
these  works  attracted  little  or  no  attention.  Hauch  therefore 
gave  up  all  hope  of  fame  as  a  poet,  and  resigned  himself  entirely 
to  the  study  of  science.  He  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  zoology 
in  z82z,  and  went  abroad  to  pursue  his  studies.  At  Nice  he 
had  an  acddent  which  obliged  him  to  submit  to  the  amputation 
of  one  foot.  He  returned  to  literature,  publishing  a  dramatized 
fairy  tale,  the  Hamadryad^  and  the  tragedies  of  Bajazet^  Tiberius, 
Gregory  Vll.t  in  1828-1829,  The  Death  of  Charles  V.  (1831), 
and  The  Siege  of  Maestricht  (1832).  These  plays  were  violently 
attacked  and  enjoyed  no  success.  Hauch  then  turned  to  novel- 
writing,  and  published  in  succession  five  romances— Vi/AWm 
Zabern  (1834);  The  Alchemist  (1836);  A  Polish  Family  (1839); 
The  Castle  on  the  Rhine  (1845);  and  Robert  Fulton  (1853). 
In  1842  he  collected  his  shorter  Poems.  In  Z846  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  Scandinavian  languages  in  Kid, 
but  returned  to  Copenhagen  when  the  war  broke  out  in  1848. 
About  this  time  his  dramatic  talent  was  at  its  height,  and  he 
produced  one  admirable  tragedy  after  another;  among  these 
may  be  mentioned  Svend  Crathe  (1841);  The  Sisters  at  Kinne- 
huUe  (1849);  Marshal  Stig  (Z850);  Honour  Lost  and  Won  (1851); 
and  Tycho  Brahe's  Youth  (1852).  From  Z858  to  z86o  Hauch 
was  director  of  the  Danish  National  Theatre;  he  produced 
three  more  tragedies— Dbe  Kiug^s  Patouriie  (1859);  Henry  of 
Navarre  (1863);  and  Julian  the  ApoOok  (1866).    In  z86z  he 
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ukothtr  coOectloa  of  lyriml  Ptemt  t<%d  Xmuiud; 
186]  tbe  hiilDrka]  epic  of  ValdanT  Scir,  valama  nhich 
hii  best  work.  Fiam  1831,  when  he  juccRdcdOiblen- 
',  to  bu  death,  he  held  the  bonoitry  post  of  piofetxn 
■venityofCgpenhngin.  HcdiedinRome 
one  of  the  Diixt  praliEc  of  the  Danuh 
iogi  lie  uncqud  in  value.  Hii  lyiicg  and 
:  ilwayi  fine  in  form  and  oilea  altongly 
imaciiwtive.  In  all  hii  writing!,  but  npedally  in  hii  tragediM, 
be  divlayi  a  strong  bias  in  favout  of  whst  It  Biyitic»l  and 
soprrnaturaL    Of  hii  dramaB  Martkai  Slig 
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ic  tale  of 
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Al,  jnd  ed.,  I8ji-i8j9). 
B1UBB.PBUIZ,  RiTTM  von(iS»-iSm),  Austrian  gcologiit, 
beni  in  Vieaai  on  the  jotb  of  January  1811,  wai  »n  of  Joseph 
no  Hauci  (i7}8-iS6j},  who  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  high 
Austrian  official  and  authorilyon&nanceandasa  palaeontologist. 
He  wjii  ediHaled  in  Vienna,  afterwards  studied  geology  at 
tbe  miniiis  andemy  of  ScheniniU  (iS]9-i84}],  and  for  a  time 
wai  encaged  in  official  mining  work  in  Styria.  In  1846  he 
became  asaistant  to  W.  von  Uaidingci  at  the  mineralogical 
museum  in  Vienna;  •tbrec  yean  latei  be  Joined  tbe  impoitl 
geological  imtilute,  and  in  1866  he  wai  appointed  director. 
In  1884  he  became  luperintendent  of  the  imperial  natural  hiltoiy 
miaeiiai  in  Vienna.  Among  hi*  special  geabgical  work!  ate 
these  an  the  Cepbalopodaof  IheTriaisicandJunuicfonnttiooi 
U  Alpine  regioni  (1833-1856).  Hit  matt  important  general 
iRUk  was  that  of  the  Gc^tkal  Uaf  aj  AiaUe-Hxntary,  io 
twelve  aheets  (1867-18711  4th  ed.,  1884,  including  Bosnia 
and  Montenegro).  Tbi*  map  wu  accompanied  by  a  teriet  of 
dplanaloTypunphlctl.  In  1881  he  was  awarded  the  Wollulon 
nedal  by  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  In  iS^ivanHauei 
beame  a  life-member  ol  the  upper  house  of  tbe  Austiian  parlia- 
m  the  lOlh  ol  Marc!     ~ 
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(l«5»-lBso);  Dit  Ctelotu  titd  i*r«  AmMnSiint  auf  dii  KnuUnit 
jv  Boiniaculuignlml  iir  iiUtr.-un[iir.   Monaickie  (187J;  ed.  3, 
•■7«). 
Mtmoir  by  Dr  E.  Tietie ;  Jakrbuck  itr  K,  X.  taht-  ftitdaamlall 


lit  bb  father  when  he  wai  b\ 
Jocalion  wai  practically  lel 


.  which  pUc. 


erhadre; 


IsigiS  hevasscntla  theKlosi 
htpatted  in  1810  to  the  univei^ly  of  Tubingen.  In  four  years 
ht  corapleled  his  philowphical  and  Lheological  itudles,  and  on 
kaviog  the  univerjity  became  lulor  to  [he  children  of  (he  famous 
WUntemberg  miniiter  of  war,  General  Batan  Ernst  Eugcn  von 
Hilgcl  (1774-18401,  and  for  them  wrote  his  MirtAeii,  which  he 
pgblithed  io  bit  UOrcknuilmanai k  avf  das  J akr  1S16,  He  also 
■rait  there  the  first  part  of  the  Uiuriluxten  aus  dtn  Uimairia 
ta  Sola*  (iS>6)  and  Dtr  Vaitn  i»  itmdt  <i8i3).  The  Ulttl, 
a  parody  ol  the  sentimental  and  sensual  noveb  of  H.  Clauren 
(pieodonyroofKarlCollliebSami "' 


ation  ol  thai  ai 
;r  his  name.     Gag 

auS  followed  up  tl 


ud  was  actually  published 

gained  his  case.     Whcreup< 

Ui  witty  and  sarcastic  KonlrmmfrcdisI  Ubrr  H.  Chuim  und 

itn  Uatn  im  Umdt  (iSiC)  and  attained  bis  Oliginal  ob)ecL — 

the  moral  annihiktion  at  the  mawkish  and  unhealthy  literature 

•iih  which  Oauren  was  flooding  the  country.     Meanwhile. 

uumated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's  noveb,  HauO  wrote  the  hitlorical 

mnascc  ZdcUeialein  (18)6),  which  acquired  great  popularity 

■  Gennany  and  especially  in  Swabia,  treating  as  it  did  the 

MM  launMiDtjietiod  in  tbe  history  ol  that  counlry.the  reign 
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St  mir  IBM  Jrlihtn  Tii; 
tn  January  1817,  HauS 
ittgart  llaiCHhlaa  and  in 
b^>pineaa  waa  prematurely 
lie  i8th  ol  November  1817. 
I  an  eitraordinarily  prolific 


1  a  high  place 


ed,  with  a  biwraphy,  by 
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.n  by  M.  Mendheim  Cj  vols.,, 
iliclm  Hauff,  an  LiSrnilMd 


man  Orientalist,  was  bom 
:rg,  on  the  30th  of  January 

■ntal  languages,  espedally 
lectures  in  Gottingeo,  and 
ion.  In  i8s6  he  removed 
msen  In  his  literary  UDde^ 
InvilatioD  to  India,  where 
li  studies  and  professor  of 
laiDtance  with  the  Zend 
im  eicetlent  opportunltiei 
The 
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186s);  An  eU  Zrml-PaUati 
itr  PlkldmiprailK  (1869); 
9):  Vbf  iai  A'dai-Vinf. 
9gi[ary(i87o):and  VefiHlU 
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HAUGESUND— HAUGWITZ 


the  q>iritiial  life  of  the  northern  Lutheran  Church.    His  views 

were  of  a  pietistic  nature.    Though  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 

rejected  any  article  of  the  Lutheran  creed,  the  peculiar  emphasb 

which  he  laid  upon  the  evangelical  doctrines  of  faith  and  grace 

involved  considerable  antagonism  to  the  rationalistic  or  sacerdotal 

views  commonly  held  by  the  established  clergy. 

Haoge's  principal  writings  are  Forsdg  til  Afkandding  cm  Cuds 
Visdom  (1796);  Anptsning  til  nogle  mUrkdige  Sprog  i  BibeUn 
(i 798) ;  ForUaring  over  Loven  og  Egangdium  (1803).  Fofan  account 
of  his  life  and  doctrines  aee  C.  Bang  s  Hans  Ntelsen  Hauge  og  kans 
SamHd  (Christiania;  2nd  ed.,  187^);  Q.  Rost.  No^  Bemaerkninger 
cm  Hans  Nielsen  Hauge  og  kans  Reining  {ifiS^),  and  the  article  in 
Hcnog-Hauck,  Realeneyklop4die, 

HAUGESUND,  a  seaport  of  Norway  in  Stavanger  ami  (county), 
on  the  west  coast,  34  m.  N.  by  W.  of  Stavanger.  Pop.  (1900), 
7935.  It  is  an  important  fishing  centre.  Herrings  are  exported 
to  the  annual  value  of  £100,000  to  £200,000,  also  mackerel  and 
lobsters.  The  principal  imports  are  coal  and  salt.  There  are 
factories  for  woollen  goods  and  a  margarine  factory.  Haugcsund 
is  the  reputed  death-place  of  Harald  Haarfager,  to  whom  an 
obelisk  of  red  granite  was  erected  in  1872  on  the  thousandth 
anniversary  of  his  victory  at  the  Hafsfjord  (near  Stavanger) 
whereby  he  won  the  sovereignty  of  Norway.  The  memorial 
stands  ij  m.  north  of  the  town,  on  the  Haraldshaug,  where  (he 
hero's  supposed  tombstone  b  shown. 

HAUGHTON,  SAMUEL  (182X-X897),  Irish  scientific  writer, 
the  son  of  James  Haughton  (i  795-1873),  was  bom  at  Carlow 
on  the  2zst  of  December  182 1.  His  father,  the  son  of  a  Quaker, 
but  himself  a  Unitarian,  was  an  active  philanthropist,  a  strong 
supporter  of  Father  Theobald  Mathew,  a  vegetarian,  and  an 
anti-slavery  worker  and  writer.  After  a  distinguished  career 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Samuel  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1844. 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  1847,  but  seldom  preached.  In  2851 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  geology  in  Trinity  College,  and 
this  post  he  held  for  thirty  years.  He  began  the  study  of 
medicine  in  1859,  and  in  1862  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  the 
university  of  Dublin.  He  was  then  made  registrar  of  the 
Medical  School,  the  status  of  which  he  did  much  to  improve, 
and  he  represented  the  university  on  the  General  Medical 
Council  from  1878  to  1896.  He  was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1858,  and 
in  course  of  time  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  hon.  degree 
0)f  D.C.L.,  and  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh  that  of  LL.D.  He 
was  a  man  of  remarkable  knowledge  and  ability,  and  he 
communicated  papers  on  widely  different  subjects  to  various 
learned  societies  and  scientific  journals  in  London  and  Dublin. 
He  wrote  on  the  laws  of  equilibrium  and  motion  of  solid  and 
fluid  bodies  (1846),  on  sun-heat,  terrestrial  radiation,  geological 
climates  and  on  tides.  He  wrote  also  on  the  granites  of  Lcinster 
and  Donegal,  and  on  the  cleavage  and  joint-planes  in  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  of  Waterford  (1857-185S).  He  was  president  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  from  x886  to  1891,  and  for  twenty 
years  he  was  secretary  of  the  Royal  Zoological  Society  of  Ireland. 
He  died  in  Dublin  on  the  31st  of  October  1897. 

Publications. — Manual  of  Ceoloey  (186^) ;  Principtes  of  Animal 
Mechanics  (18^3);  Six  Lectures  on  Physical  Geography  (1880).  In 
conjunction  with  his  friend.  Professor  J.  Galbraith,  he  issued  a 
series  of  Manuals  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science. 

HAUGHTON,  WILUAM  (fl.  1598),  English  playwright.  He 
collaborated  in  many  plays  with  Henry  Chettle,  Thomas  Dekker, 
John  Day  and  Richard  Hathway.  The  only  certain  biographical 
information  about  him  is  derived  from  Philip  Henslowe,  who  on 
the  loth  of  March  1600  lent  him  ten  shillings  "  to  release  him 
out  of  the  Clink."  Mr  Fleay  credits  him  with  a  considerable 
share  in  The  Patient  Crissill  (1599),  and  a  merry  comedy  entitled 
English-Men  for  my  Money,  or  A  Woman  will  have  her  Will 
(159S)  is  ascribed  to  his  sole  authorship.  The  Devil  and  his 
Dame,  mentioned  as  a  forthcoming  play  by  Henslowe  in  March 
x6oo,  is  identified  by  Mr  Fleay  as  Grim,  the  Collier  of  Croydon, 
which  was  printed  in  1662.  In  this  play  an  emissary  is  sent 
from  the  infernal  regions  to  report  on  the  conditions  of  married 
life  on  earth. 

Grim  is  reprinted  in  vol.  viii.,  and  English-Men  for  my  Money  in 
iroL  X.,  of  WTC.  Hazlitt's  edition  of  Dodsley's  OU  Plays. 


HAUGWITZ,    CHRISTIAN    AUGUST    HBINRICH     KUBT, 

CouKT  VON,  Fkeiherr  VON  Kkappitz  (i  752-183 1 ),  Prussian 
statesman,  was  bom  on  the  nth  of  June  1752,  at  Peucke  near 
Ols.  He  belonged  to  the  Silesian  (Protestant)  branch  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Haugwitx,  of  which  the  Catholic  branch  is 
established  in  Moravia.  He  studied  law,  spent  some  time  in 
Italy,  returned  to  settle  on  his  estates  in  Silesia,  and  in  1791  was 
elected  by  the  Silesian  estates  general  director  of  the  province. 
At  the  urgent  instance  of  King  Frederick  William  II.  he  entered 
the  Prussian  servite,  became  ambassador  at  Vienna  in  1792 
and  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  a  member  of  the  cabinet  at 
Berlin. 

Haugwitx,  who  had  attended  the  young  emperor  Francis  H. 
at  his  coronation  and  been  present  at  the  conferences  held  at 
Maina  to  consider  the  attitude  of  the  German  powers  towards 
the  Revolution,  was  opposed  to  the  exaggerated  attitude  of  the 
French  (migris  and  to  any  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
France.  After  the  war  broke  out,  however,  the  defiant  temper 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  made  an  honourable  peace 
impossible,  while  the  strained  relations  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  on  the  question  of  territorial  "  compensations  "  crif^lcd 
the  power  of  the  Allies  to  cany  the  war  to  a  successful  conclusion. 
It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  Haugwitz  entered  on  tjie 
negotiations  that  resulted  in  the  subsidy  treaty  between  Great- 
Britain  and  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  signed  at 
the  Hague  on  the  X9th  of  April  1794.  Haugwitz,  however,  was 
not  the  man  to  direct  a  strong  and  aggressive  poUcy;  the 
failuVe  of  Prussia  to  make  any  effective  use  of  the  money  supplied 
broke  the  patience  of  Pitt,  and  in  October  the  denunciation  by 
Great  Britain  of  the  Hague  treaty  broke  the  last  tie  that  bound 
Prussia  to  the  Coalition.  The  separate  treaty  with  France, 
signed  at  Basel  on  the  5th  of  April  1795,  was  mainly  due  to  the 
influence  of  Haugwitz. 

His  object  was  now  to  save  the  provinces  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  from  being  lost  to  the  Empire.  No  guarantee  of  their 
maintenance  had  been  inserted  in  the  Basel  treaty;  but  Haug- 
witz and  the  king  hoped  to  preserve  them  by  establishing  the 
armed  neutrality  of  North  Germany  and  securing  its  recognition 
by  the  French  Republic.  This  policy  was  rendered  futile  by 
the  victories  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  the  virtual  conquest 
of  South  Germany  by  the  French.  Haugwitz,  who  had  con> 
tinned  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  new  king,  Frederick 
William  III.,  recognized  this  fact,  and  urged  his  master  to  join 
the  new  Coalition  in  X798.  But  the  king  clung  blindly  to  the 
illusion  of  neutrality,  and  Haugwitz  allowed  himself  to  be  made 
the  instrument  of  a  policy  of  which  he  increasingly  disai^roved. 
It  was  not  till  1803,  when  the  king  refused  his  urgent  advice  to 
demand  the  evacuation  of  Hanover  by  the  French,  that  he 
tendered  his  resignation.  In  August  X804  he  was  definitely 
replaced  by  Hardenberg,  and  retired  to  his  estates. 

In  his  retirement  Haugwitz  was  still  consulted,  and  he  used 
all  his  influence  against  Hardenbcrg's  policy  of  a  rapprochement 
with  France.  His  representations  had  little  weight,  however, 
until  Napoleon's  high-handed  action  in  violating  Prussian 
territory  by  marching  troops  through  Ansbach,  roused  the  anger 
of  the  king.  Haugwitz  was  now  once  more  appointed  foreign 
minister,  as  Hardcnberg's  colleague,  and  it  was  he  who  was 
(barged  to  carry  to  Napoleon  the  Prussian  ultimatum  which  was 
the  outcome  of  the  visit  of  the  tsar  Alexander  I.  to  Berlin  in 
November.  But  in  this  crisis  his  courage  failed  him;  his  nature 
was  one  that  ever  let  "  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  will  ";  he  delayed 
his  journey  pending  some  turn  in  events  and  to  give  time  for 
the  mobilization  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  army;  he  was 
frightened  by  reports  of  separate  negotiations  between  Austria 
and  Napoleon,  not  realizing  that  a  bold  declaration  by  Prussia 
would  nip  them  in  the  bud.  Napoleon,  when  at  last  they  met, 
read  him  like  a  book  and  humoured  his  diplomatic  weakness 
until  the  whole  issue  was  decided  at  Austerlitz.  On  the  15th  of 
December,  instead  of  delivering  an  ultimatum,  Haugwitz  signed 
at  Schdnbrunn  the  treaty  which  gave  Hanover  to  Prussia  in 
return  for  Ansbach,  Clcves  and  Neuch&tel. 

The  humiliation  of  Prussia  and  her  minister  was,  however. 
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not  3ret  complete.    In  February  x8o6  HaugwiU  went  to  Paris 

to  n^ify  tlie  treaty  of  Schfinbnmn  and  to  attempt  to  secure  some 

modifications  in  favour  of  Prussia.    He  was  received  with  a  storm 

(rf  almse  by  NapiJeon,  who  insisted  on  tearing  up  the  treaty  and 

drawing  up  a  fresh  one,  which  doubled  the  amount  of  territory 

to  be  ceded  by  Prussia  and  forced  her  to  a  breach  with  Great 

Britain  by  binding  her  to  dose  the  Hanoverian  ports  to  British 

commerce.    The  treaty,  signed  on  the  zsth  of  February,  left 

Prussia  wholly  isolated  in  Europe.    What  followed  belongs  to 

the  history  of  Europe  rather  than  to  the  biography  of  Haugwitz. 

He  remained,  indeed,  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  ministry  of 

foreign  affairs,  but  the  course  of  Prussian  policy  it  was  beyond  his 

power  to  contioL    The  Prussian  ultimatum  to  Napoleon  was 

forced  upon  him  by  overwhelming  circumstances,  and  with 

the  battle  of  Jena,  <m  the  14th  of  October,  his  political  career 

came  to  an  end.    He  accompanied  the  flight  of  the  king  into  East 

Prusaa,  there  took  leave  of  him  and  retired  to  his  Silesian  estates. 

In  1 81 1  he  was  appointed  Curator  of  the  university  of  Breslau; 

in  x8ao,  owing  to  failing  health,  he  went  to  live  in  Italy,  where 

he  remained  till  his  death  at  Venice  In  1831. 

Haugwitz  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  gifts,  of  dignified 

presence  and  a  charming  address  which  endeared  him  to  his 

sovereigns  and  his  colleagues;  but  as  a  statesman  he  failed, 

not  through  want  of  perspicacity,  but  through  lack  of  will  power 

and  a  fatal  habit  of  procrastination.    During  his  retirement 

in  Italy  he  wrote  memoirs  in  justification  of  his  policy,  a  fragment 

oi  which  dealing  with  the  episode  of  the  treaty  of  SchSnbrunn 

was  published  at  Jena  in  1837. 

See  J.  von  Minutdi,  Der  Crafvon  Haugwitt  und  Job  von  Wibieben 
(Berlin,  I&t4);  L.  von  Ranke,*  Hardenberg  u,  d.  Ctsck.  des  preuss. 
Staates  (Leipng,  1879-1881),  note  on  Haugwitz's  memoirs  in  vol.  ii.; 
DtnkwitrdigketUn  des  Staatskawders  FUrsten  von  Hardenberg,  ed. 
Ranke  (5  yoU.,  Leipzig,  1877);  A.  Sorcl,  U Europe  el  la  RhU. 
Frauf.,  pasnm. 

^  HAUIITIMOS  (from    "  to  haunt,"  Fr.  hanier,  of  uncertain 

origin,  but  pos^ly  from  Lat.  anAiiare,  ambirtf  to  go  about, 

frequent),  the  supposed  manifestations  of  existence  by  spirits 

<rf  the  dead  in  houses  or  places  familiar  to  them  in  life.    The 

savage  practice  of  tying  up  the  corpse  before  burying  it  is  clearly 

intended  to  prevent  the  dead  from  "  walking  ";  and  cremation, 

whether  in  savage  landsor  in  classical  times,  may  have  originally 

bad  the  same  motive.    The  "  spirit  ".  manifests  himself,  as  a 

rule,  either  in  his  bodily  form,  as  when  he  lived,  or  in  the  shape 

of  some  animal,  or  by  disturbing  noises,  as  in  the  case  of  the 

poltergeist  {q.v.).    Classical  examples  occur  in  Plautus  {Mostel^ 

laria),  Lucian  (PkUopscudcs)^  PHny,  Suetonius,  St  Augustine, 

St  Gregory,  Plutarch  and  elsewhere,  while  Lucretius  has  his 

theory  of  apparitions  of  the  dead.   He  does  not  deny  the  fact; 

he  explains  it  by  **  films  "  diffused  from  the  living  body  and 

persisting  in  the  atmosphere. 

»   A  somewhat  similar  hypothesis,  to  account  for  certain  alleged 

phenomena,   was  invented  by   Mr  Edmund   Gurney.    Some 

visionary  appearances  in  haunted  houses  do  not  suggest  the  idea 

of  an  ambulatory  spirit,  but  rather  of  the  photograph  of  a  past 

event,  impressed  we  know  not  how  on  we  know  not  what.    In 

this  theory  there  is  no  room  for  the  agency  of  spirits  of  the  dead. 

The  belief  in  haunt ings  was  naturally  persistent  through  the 

middle  ages,  and  example  and  theory  abound  in  the  Loca  infesta 

(Cologne,  1598)  of  Pelrus  Thyracus,  S.J.;  Wierius  (c.  1560), 

in   De  pracstigiis  daetnonum,  is  in  the  same  tale.    According 

to  Thyracus,  hauntings  appeal  to  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing 

and  touch.    The  auditory  phenomena  are  mainly  thumping 

noises,  sounds  of  footsteps,  laughing  and  moaning.    Rackets 

in  general  are  caused  by  lares  domeslici  ("  brownies  ")  or  the 

Poltergeist.     In  the  tactile  way  ghosts  push  the  living;  "  I  have 

been  thrice  pushed  by  an  invisible  power,"  writes  the  Rev. 

Samuel  Wesley,  in  1717,  in  his  narrative  of  the  disturbances  at 

his  rectory  at  Epworth.    Once  he  was  pushed  against  the  corner 

of  his  de^  in  the  study;  once  up  against  the  door  of  the  matted 

chamber;  and,  thirdly,  "  against  the  right-hand  side  of  the 

frame  ol  my  study  door,  as  I  was  going  in."    We  have  thus 

Protestant  corroboration    of    the  statement    of   the  learned 

JcsaiC 


Thyraeus  raises  the  question.  Are  the  experiences  halludna- 
tory?  Did  Mr  Wesley  (to  take  his  case)  receive  a  mere  halluci- 
natory set  of  pushes?  Was  the  hair  of  a  friend  of  the  writer's, 
who  occupied  a  haunted  house,  only  pulled  in  a  subjective 
way?  Thyraeus  remarks  that,  in  cases  of  noisy  phenomena, 
not  all  persons  present  hear  them ;  and,  rather  curiously,  Mr 
Wesley  records  the  same  experience;  he  sometimes  did  not 
hear  sounds  that  seemed  violently  loud  to  his  wife  and  family, 
who  were  with  him  at  prayers.  Thyraeus  says  that,  as  collective 
hallucinations  of  sight  are  rare — all  present  not  usually  seeing 
the  apparition — so  audible  phenomena  are  not  always  ex- 
perienced by  all  persons  present.  In  such  cases,  he  thinks  that 
the  sights  and  sounds  have  no  external  cause,  he  regards  the 
sights  and  sounds  as  delusions — caused  by  spirits.  This  is  a 
difficult  question.  He  mentions  that  we  hear  all  the  furniture 
being  tossed  about  (as  Sir  Walter  and  Lady  Scott  heard  it  at 
Abbotsford;  see  Lockhart's  £(/e,  v.  31 1-3x5).  Yet,  on  inspec- 
tion, we  find  all  the  ftuniture  in  its  proper  place.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  to  experience  of  this  phenomenon,  which 
remains  as  inexplicable  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Thyraeus.  When 
the  sounds  are  heard,  has  the  atmosphere  vibrated,  or  has  the 
impression  only  been  made  on  "  the  inner  ear  "  ?  In  reply, 
Mr.  Procter,  who  for  sixteen  years  (X83X-X847)  endured  the 
unexplained  disturbances  at  Willington  Mill,  avers  that  the 
material  objects  on  which  the  knocks  appeared  to  be  struck 
did  certainly  vibrate  (see  Poltergeist).  Is  then  the  felt 
vibration  part  of  the  hallucination? 

As  for  visual  phenomena, "  ghosts,"  Thyraeus  does  not  regard 
them  as  space-filling  entities,  but  as  hallucinations  imposed  by 
spirits  on  the  human  senses;  the  spirit,  in  each  case,  not  being 
necessarily  the  soul  of  the  dead  man  or  woman  whom  the 
phantasm  represents. 

In  the  matter  of  alleged  hauntings,  the  symptoms,  the  pheno- 
mena, to-day,  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  recorded  by  Thyraeus. 
The  belief  in  them  is  so  far  a  living  thing  that  it  greatly  lowers 
the  letting  value  of  a  house  when  it  is  reported  to  be  haunted. 
(An  action  for  libelling  a  house  as  haunteid  was  reported  in  the 
London  newspapers  of  the  7th  of  March  X907).  It  is  true  that 
ancient  family  legends  of  haunts  are  gloried  in  by  the  inheritors 
of  stately  homes  in  England,  or  castles  in  Scotland,  and  to 
discredit  the  traditional  ghost — in  the  days  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
— was  to  come  within  measurable  distance  of  a  duel.  But  the 
time-honoured  phantasms  of  old  houses  usually  survive  only  in 
the  memory  of  "  the  oldest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale."  Their 
historical  basis  can  no  more  endure  criticism  than  does  the  family 
portrait  of  Queen  Mary, — signed  by  Medina  about  x  7 50-1 7  70, 
and  described  by  the  family  as  "  given  to  our  ancestor  by  the 
Queen  herself."  After  many  years'  experience  of  a  baronial 
dwelling  credited  with  seven  distinct  and  separate  phantasms, 
not  one  of  which  was  ever  seen  by  hosts,  guests  or  domestics, 
scepticism  as  regards  traditional  ghosts  is  excusable.  Legend 
reports  that  they  punctually  appear  on  the  anniversaries  of  their 
misfortunes,  but  no  evidence  of  such  pimctuality  has  been 
produced. 

The  Society  for  Psychical  Research  has  investigated  hundreds 
of  cases  of  the  alleged  haunting  of  bouses,  and  the  reports  are 
in  the  archives  of  the  society.  But,  as  the  mere  rumour  of  a 
haunt  greatly  lowers  the  value  of  a  house,  it  is  seldom  possible 
to  publish  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  and  hardly  ever  permitted 
to  publish  the  name  of  the  house.  From  the  point  of  view*  of 
science  this  is  unfortunate  (see  Proceedings  S.P.R.  vol.  viii. 
pp.  31X-332  and  Proceedings  of  1882-1883,  X883-1884).  As 
far  as  inquiry  had  any  results,  they  were  to  the  following  effect. 
The  spectres  were  of  the  most  shy  and  fugitive  kind,  seen  now  by 
one  person,  now  by  another,  crossing  a  room,  walking  along  a 
corridor,  and  entering  chambers  in  which, on  inspection,  they  were 
not  found.  There  was  almost  never  any  story  to  account  for  the 
appearances,  as  in  magazine  ghost -stories,  and,  if  story  there 
were,  it  lacked  evidence.  Recognitions  of  known  dead  persons 
were  infrequent ;  occasionally  there  was  recognition  of  a  portrait 
in  the  house.  The  apparitions  spoke  in  only  one  or  two  recorded 
cases,  and,  as  a  rule,  seemed  to  have  no  motive  for  appearing. 
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risible,  IdepMbic- 
tOr,  to  anolher  living  person.  Almosl  the  only  sign  of  coiudoio- 
nesigivtnby  lhe»ppe»rancM  i>  Iheir  shyneu;  on  being  ipolien 
to  8t  «pproithed  ihey  geneielly  vanish.    Not  infrequently  Ihey 

they  i(e  often  luminous,  otherwise  they  would  be  invisiblel 
UneiplaiDHl  noises  often,  but  not  ilnays,  occur  in  house*  where 
these  phenomena  >  re  peiceived.    Evidence  is  only  good,  approii- 

«ame  ippearance,  without  being  nwan  that  it  has  previously 
been  teen  by  others^  Naturally  it  i>  almost  iinpoBBjbLc  to  prove 
this  ignoraofx. 

When  inquirers  believe  thai  the  appearance]  are  due  to  the 
ftgency  of  spints  of  the  dead,  they  usually  suppose  the  method 
to  be  a  lelepalhic  impact  on  the  mind  of  ihe  living  by  some 

centre  elsewhere  "  (Myera,  PrcctediKts  S.P.R.  vol.  iv.  p.  64). 
Uyers,  is  Human  Pttionallly,  felt  back  on  "  paiaeolitbic  psycho- 
logy," and  a  theory  of  a  phanlasmogcnclic  agency  producing  a 
phantasm  which  had  some  actual  relation  to  space.  But  space 
iorbids  us  to  give  eiamptcs  of  modem  experiences  in  haunted 
houses,  endured  by  persons  sane,  healthy  and  well  educated. 
The  cases.  ahundanilyoBeced  in  i*rocei!rfiBjj5.i'.X.,iugge3l  that 

uniforai."  The  causes  of  this  fact  [if  causes  there  be,  beyond  a 
casual  hatludnation  or  illusion  of  A,  which,  when  iqiorted, 
begets  by  suggestion,  or,  when  not  reported,  by  telepathy, 
htUucinationsinB.C,  D  and  E),  remain  unknown  (FrKctdiags 
S.P.R.  voL  viii.  p.  133  et  scq.).  Mr  Podmore  proposed  this 
hypothesis  of  causation,  which  was  not  accepted  by  Myers; 
be  ihought  that  the  theory  laid  too  heavya  burden  on  telepathy 
and  suggestion.  Neither  cause,  noi  any  other  cause  of  simitar 
results,  ever  affects  members  of  the  S.P.R.  who  may  be  sent  to 
dwell  in  haunted  houses.  They  have  no  weird  crpeiienees, 
except  when  Ihcy  are  visionaries  who  sec  pbtntoms  wherever 
they  go.  (A.  L.) 

HAUPT,  HORITZ  (iSo^iS;*),  German  phUolo^t,  wu  born 
tt  Zlltau,  in  LuS4iia,  on  the  i;th  o(  July  iSog.  His  early 
education  was  mainly  tonducied  hy  his  father,  Emst  Friedrich 
Haupt,  hurgomaslci  of  Zittau,  e,  man  of  gocyl  tcholaily  stiain- 
menl,  who  used  to  take  pleasure  ia  turning  Cetoian  hymns  or 
Goethe's  poemsinto  Latin, andwhose  memotanda  were  employed 
by  C.  Freytag  in  the  4lh  volume  of  his  Biidcr  am  der  dtiOscMai 
VergangaiJuil.  From  the  Zittau  gymnasium,  where  he  spent 
the  £vt  years  iS]i-iSi6,  Haupt  removed  to  the  university  of 
Lfflpag  with  the  intention  ol  studying  theology ;  but  the  natural 
bent  of  hit  mind  and  the  influence  of  Professor  C.  Hermann  soon 
turned  all  his  energies  in  the  direction  of  philosophy.  On  the 
dose  of  bi*  university  course  (1830)  he  returned  to  his  father's 

only  at  Creek,  Latin  and  German,  but  11  Old  French,  Provenfil 
and  Bohemian.  Heformed  with  Lichmann  at  Berlin  afiiendship 
which  had  great  effect  on  his  intellectual  development.  In 
September  1837  he  "  habilitated  "  at  Leipiig  as  PriralimttU, 
and  his  first  lectures,  dealing  with  such  diverse  subjects  as 
Catullus  and  the  fUbdunirnliti.  indicated  the  twofold  direction 
of  his  labours.  A  new  chair  of  German  language  and  literature 
being  founded  for  his  benefit,  he  became  prolcssor  eiltaordinaiius 
(i84t)  and  then  professor  ordinarius  (1843);  and  in  184'  he 
married  Louise  Hermann,  the  daughter  of  his  master  and  col- 
league. But  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  course  opening  out 
before  him  11  the  university  of  Leipiig  was  brought  10  a  sudden 
dose.  Having  taken  part  in  1849  with  Olio  }ahn  and  Theodor 
Uommsen  in  a  poUtical  agitation  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Imperial  constitution,  Haupl  was  deprived  of  his  professorship 
by  a  decree  of  the  3?nd  of  April  JS51.  Two  years  later,  however, 
he  wa*  called  to  succeed  Lachmana  at  the  university  ol  Berlin; 
and  It  the  same  time  the  Berlin  academy,  which  had  made  him 
*  corresponding  membEr  in  iSji,   elected    him   an   ordinary 
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gtttiZ  wcooi.    In  1841  Haiiptmum  obtiined  the  podUon  Ikique  d§  VtctU  des  CkarUSt  ind  tlie  Journal  des  satants.    From 

of  cantor  at  the  Tbomas-icbool  of  Ldpiig  (bng  previously  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  Biblioth^ue,  Nationale  up 

occupied  by  the  great  Johann  Sebastian  Bach)  together  with  to  the  last  days  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  in  making  abstracts 

that  of  professor  at  the  conservatoire,  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  of  all  the  medieval  Latin  writings  (many  anonymous  or  of 

that  his  unique  gift  as  a  teacher  developed  itself  and  was  acknow-  doubtful  attribution)  relating  to  philosophy,  theolc^,  grammar, 

ledged  by  a  crowd  of  enthusiastic  and  more  or  less  distinguished  canon  law,  and  poetry,  carefully  noting  on  cards  the  first  words 

pof^    He  died  on  the  3rd  of  January  1868,  and  the  imiversal  of  each  passage.    After  his  death  this  index  of  incipits,  arranged 

le^et  felt  at  his  death  at  Leipzig  is  said  to  have  been  all  but  alphabetically,  was  presented  to  the  Acad6mie  des  Inscriptions, 

equal  to  that  caused  by  the  kiss  of  his  friend  Medelssohn  many  and  a  copy  was  pUced  in  the  MS.  department  of  the  Biblioth^que 

years    before.    Uauptmann's   compositions    are    maijked    by  Nationale. 

symmetry   and   perfection  of  workmanship   rather   than   by       See  obituary  notice  read  by  Henri  Wallon  at  a  meeting  of  the 

spontaneous  invention.  Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions  on  the  12th  of  November  1897:  and  the 

^Unoogst  his  vocal  compositions-by  far  the  most  imporUnt  not«  by  Paul  Meyer  pcefiated  to  voL  xxxiiL  of  the  Hm<w« /^ 

portion  of  his  work — may  be  mentioned  two  masses,  choral  songs  **  **  France, 

lor  miMxl  voices  {Op,  33.  47).  and  numerous  part  sones.    The  re-        HAUSA.  sometimes  incorrectly  written  Haussa.  Houssa  or 

nuts  of  his  scicntinc  research  were  embodied  m  his  book  Die  Natur  u.nTTseA   a  n»^n,u  :««iiaK;*;«i.  »w^,.*  u^u  .  ..:ir      ..  t 

der  Harm^mk  und  Uorik  (1853).  a  standard  work  of  its  kind,  in  ^^:°^*  »  people  mhabiUng  about  half  a  miUion  square  miles 

which  a  phikMophic  explanatwn  of  the  forms  of  music  is  attempted.  ">  ">«  western  and  central  Sudan  from  the  nver  Niger  m  the 

HAUR^U.   (JEAM)  BARTHtLEMY  (1812-1896).    French  T*^^?*  ®T"^>Sf  !5h   HdnrichBarth  identifies  them  with 

historian  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  in  Paris.    At  the  the  Atarantians  of  Herodotus.    Acwrdmg  to  theu:  own  traditions 

age  of  twenty  he  published  a  series  of  apokjgeUc  studies  on  the  ^'"^^u  ?  >°'*      a    ^^  ^!!-*^f  ^""'"^^  ^'''""  ^^  ^K** 
Montaputrds,    In  later  years  he  regretted  the  youthful 'cnthu-  "d  Chad  basms,  wd  more  parUcularly  the  eastcni  wate^ 
liasm  of  these  papers,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  copies.  7**«°5f  .^^^  f^^  graduaUy  westward.    In  the  middle  ages. 
He  joined  the  staff  of  the  iVfllwiw/,  and  was  praised  by  Thfephile  J?  ™^  P«™^  ^  ^'  authenuc  records  refer   the  Hausa. 
Gautier  as  the  "  tribune  "  of  romanUdsm.    At  that  time  he  !*^"«*»  "^  *  "^a^^J!^  !*"'  *^^^  «"? '  Po^^^ica^^  powcr. 
seemed  to  be  destined  to  a  poliUcal  career,  and,  indeed,  after  Sf^  r,« .?*'°  ^"^t^  "m  ^^  sUtcs  known  as  "Hausa 
the  revolution  of  the  24th  of  February  1848  was  elected  member  ^^^^^  „  ^   ^«  "f^*"  ^^  ^  and  named  Biram  Daura,  Gober, 
of  the  National  Assembly;  but  cfese  contact  with  revolutionary  K*»o»  *^o^tscna  and  Zegreg, after  the  sons  of  their  legendary 
men  and  ideas  gradually  cooled  his  old  ardour.    Throughout  »»«?'<>'•  .This  confederation  extended  its  authority  over  many 
his  life  be  was  an  enemy  to  innovators,  not  only  in  politics  and  f^  *Jl*,  °**«5**°cl?^.?.^'^'15i."?'^  remamed  paramount  till 
religion,  but  also  in  literature.    This  atUtude  sometimes  led  ^^^^"^y?'*^ fifi^^  ??  ^°^.°  "*/*?  conquered  the  Hausa 
him  to  form  unjust  estimates,  but  only  on  very  rare  occasions,  states  wd  founded  the  Fula  empire  of  Sokoto  (see  Fuia). 
for  his  character  was  as  just  as  his  erudiUon  was  scrupulous.  .  ^he  Hausa,  who  number  upwds  of  S.ooo,ooo,  form  the  most 
After  the  amp  d'Hat  he  resigned  his  position  as  director  of  the  important  nation  of  the  centnd  Sudan.    They  arc  undoubtedly 
MS.  department  of  the  BibUothique  Nationale,  to  which  he  had  T^^^^lii^'^'^c"'  ?,         7*^     «  '^"""i?  ""^^^  °^  l"^  """^ 
been  appointed  in  1848,  and  he  refused  to  accept  any  adminis-  ^~^  *»^^,    ^^''""y  "xr  '"^^"^"^^  ^^^^^  "5  .^^^''^T' 
tiative  post  until  after  the  fall  of  the  empire.    After  having  acted  [arsupenor  to  the  typiail  Negro.    They  are  a  powerful,  heavily 
IS  director  of  the  national  printing  press  from  1870  to  1881,  he  ***"  1""'  '"V  fkm  as  black  as  most  Negroes,  but  with  hps  not 
rtliitd.butini893acceptedthepostof  director  of  the  Fondation  ^.^^""^  ""*'  ^"  ^  T;?^"^-    ^f?  excel  m  physical  strength. 
Thiers.     He  was  also  a  member  of  the  councU  of  improvement  ^^"^rT"^^  Hausa  wUl  carry  on  his  head  a  load  of  ninety  or  a 
of  the  £cole  des  Chartes.    He  died  on  the  29th  of  April  1896.  5""-        Pf>«»"^'^thout  showing  the  sbghtest  signs  of  fatigue 
For  over  half  a  century  he  was  engaged  in  writing  on  the  religious,  ^"."?«  *  '*»°«  ^^  *  m^rch.    When  carrying  their  own  goods 
philosophical,  and  more  parUcularly  the  literary  history  of  the  !i.^  ^y  °*»  °»^*^  uncommon  for  them  to  take  double  this  weight, 
middle  ages.    Appointed  librarian  of  the  town  of  Le  Mans  in  J^^^  J""^."  peaceful  and  industrious  people,  hving  parUy  m 
1838,  he  was  fint  attracted  by  the  history  of  Maine,  and  in  1843  »*^l»^  »°"<1  their  crops   part  y  m  krge  trading  centres 
pablished  the  first  volume  of  his  Histoire  lilUraire  du  Maine  '"f**  "   ^^'   ^^^^^  a^d   Yakoba   (Bauchi).    They  are 
(4  vob.,  1843-1852),  which  he  subsequently  recast  on  a  new  plan  «^';?™y  tetelbgent  and  even  cultured,  and  have  exercised  a 
(10  vols.,  1870-1877).    In  184s  he  brought  out  an  edition  of  "v»l*^°«  e^^ct  upon  their  Fula  conqucrom  to  whose  oppressive 
VOL  iL  of  G.  Menage's  Histoin  de  Sable.    He  then  undertook  ^^  '^^^  *?i^u^;    ^^''^.  *?  *^^""l°*  agncultunsts,  and, 
the  continuation  of  the  GaUia  Christiana,  and  produced  vol.  xiv.  *^.°*^  "f^^.^  ^^7  ^<»"»P  influence,  they  have  developed  a 
(i8s6)  for  the  province  of  Tours,  vol  xv.  (1862)  for  the  province  ^?*7  *>*  mdustnes,  such  as  the  making  of  cloth,  mats,  feather 
olB«ancon,  and  vol.  xvi.  (1865-1870)  for  the  province  of  Vienne.  f"**  «S***u  *?  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gold  Coast  tcmtory  they 
Tliis  important  work  gained  him  admission  to  the  Academic  des  |*»^  ^^^  »5f^*^"^^^   ^^"^  "}^'\^  Po*'"'  »"d  under  Engbsh 
hiscriptions  et  BeUes-Uttres  (1862).    In  the  Notices  el  extraits  T.  Tuf  *»*^V^^»"^nd  f8*"?  shown  themselves  to  be  admir- 
al manuscrits  he  inserted  several  papers  which  were  afterwards  able  fighters  and  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  disciphnc  and  good 
published  separately,  with  addittens  and  correcUons,  under  the  induct.    Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  guinea  corn  {sorghum 
liOe  Notices  et  extraiis  de  quelques  manuscrits  de  la  Bibliolhique  ""^fS^'fK  ^^Jich  is  ground  up  and  eaten  as  a  sort  of  porridge 
Sztionale  (6  vols.,  1890-1893).    To  the  Hisloire  liUiraire  de  la  J^"."*  ^th.^^^gc  quantities  of  red  pepper     The  Hausa  attribute 
Frme  he  contributed  a  number  of  studies,  among  which  must  their  superionty  in  strength  to  the  fact  that  they  live  on  guinea 
be  mentioned  that  relating  to  the  sermon-writers  (vol.  xxvi.,  corn  instead  of  yams  and  bananas,  which  form  the  staple  food  of 
i373),whose  works. beingoftenanonymous,raise  many  problems  the  tnbes  on  the  river  Niger     The  Hausa  carried  on  agriculture 
ofutribution,  and,  though  deficient  in  orginaUty  of  thought  ""^'fy  by  sUvc  kbour;  they  are  themselves  bom   traders, 
aad  style,  reflect  the  very  spirit  of  the  middle  ages.    Among  his  *°^  "  f "^^  *~  ^°  ^«  ^^^  ,V^^^  "».  ^^^^^^  ^""^^  P^^;^  «/  ^fnca 
other  works  mention  must  be  made  of  his  remarkable  Histoire  '^°''^*»  °^  ^^^  equator      SmaU  colonies  of  them  are  to  be  found  m 
^  k  pkilosophie  scdastique  (1872-1880),  extending  from  the  towns  as  far  distant  from  one  another  as  Lagos,  Tunis,  Tnpoh, 
time  of  Charlemagne  to  the  13th  century,  which  was  expanded  Alexandria  andSuakin. 

from  a  paper  crowned  by  the  Academic  des  Sciences  Morales  et  „J^uTfi':7^tl^T!tJV!^^^  ***'  ^'"If  7HF  T'  ^'?? 

Pt^u-.^SZ'      o        r      lixi  M.  ^.-         jirr-tji.    mj    r        j-  north  of  the  cquator,  south  oi  Barbarv  and  west  of  the  valicy  of  the 

mtiques  m  1850;  Les  Mtianges  poHtques  d  HtUehert  de  Lavardtn  Nile,  than  any  other  tongue.    It  is  a  rich  sonorous  language,  with  a 

(1U2);  an  edition  of  the  Worhs  of  Hugh  of  St  Victor  (1886);  a  vocabulary  containing  perhaps  10.000  words.     As  an  example  of 

critical  study  of  the  Latin  poems  attributed  to  St  Bernard  'he  richncs*  of  the  vocabulary  Bishop  Crowthcr  mentions  that  there 

(i«9o);  and  Bernard  Dtiicieux  et  IHnquisUicn  albigtoise  (1877).  !ff  ^'^^''Jf "TJ^I  '*lte"*fPt'""  °^*''*'  ^^  from  cockcrow  till 

Ti..!^^         »  u-    jj^j  u'    ^  *  'u  .•        *    ..u     fvr  .•  •     J  after  sunset.    About  a  third  of  the  words  are  connected  with  Arabic 

To  these  must  be  added  his  contributions  to  the  Dtaumnatre  des  roots,  nor  are  these  such  as  the  Hausa  could  well  have  borrowed  in 

lotnca  phiiasophtques,  Didot's  Biographie  giniraU,  the  BiMio-  anything  like  recent  times  from  the  Arabs.   Many  words  representing 


HAUSER— HAUSMANN 


HAUSRATH— HAUSSONVILLE  71 

rodct,  tad  be  devoted  much  attention  to  the  crystals  developed  for  the  embellishment  of  Paris.    Hauiimann  laid  out  the  Boit 

during  metallurgical  processes.   He  died  at  Hanover  on  the  26th  de  Boulogne,  and  made  extensive  improvements  in  the  smaller 

of  December  1859.  parks.    The  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace  were  cut  down 

Pv9LtCAriOHS,—CruMMimun  finer  Bncyktopddie  der  Btrgwerks-  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  new  streets,  and  the  Boulevard 

wiuenukafien  (i«i  i )  .Reiu durek  Skandinanenis  voU..  181 1-1818} ;  de  Sebastopol,  the  southern  half  of  which  is  now  the  Boulevard 

Harndbmck  der  Mtmerahgu  is  yx^.iSiy,  2nd  td..iS28^iB47h  St  Michel,  was  driven  through  a  populous  district.     Anew 

HAUSRATH,    AIWLPH    (1837-1909),    German    theologian,  ^ater  supply,  a  gigantic  system  of  sewers,  new  bridges,  the 

was  bom  at  Karlsruhe  on  the  13th  of  January  1837  and  was  opera,  and  other  public  buildings,  the  inclusion  of  outlying 

educated  at  Jena,  Gdttingcn,  Berlin  and  Heidelberg,  where  districtsr-these  were  among  the  new  prefect's  achievemenU, 

he  became  Prtsaldouni  in  186 x,  professor  extraordinary  in  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  a  bold  handUng  of  the  public  funds 

1867  and  ordinary  professor  in  1872.    He  was  a  disciple  of  the  which  called  forth  Jules  Ferry's  indictment,  Les  Comptes  Jan- 

Tabingen  school  and  a  strong  Protestant.  Among  other  works  he  tasUqtus  de  Haussmann,  in  1867.    A  ban  of  250  million  francs 

wmeDerAfostelPaMlus{i&6shNeutestamenaukeZeitgesckukte  was  sanctioned  for  the  dty  of  Paris  in  1865,  and  another  o£ 

(18W-1873. 4  vols.;  Eng.  trans.),  D.  P.  Stratus unddU  Theologie  260  mUb'on  in  1869.    These  sums  represented  only  part  of  his 

seiner  Zeit  (1876-1878,  2  vols.),  and  lives  of  Richard  Rotke  financial  schemes,  which  led  to  his  dismissal  by  the  government 

(2  vols.  1902),  and  Luther  (1904).    His  schoUrship  was  sound  of  fimile  OUivier.    After  the  fall  of  the  Empire  he  spent  about 

and  his  style  vigorous.    Under  the  pseudonym  George  Taylor  a  year  abroad,  but  he  re-entered  public  life  in  1877,  when  he 

he  wrote  several  historical  romances,  e»pedally.4n/»iM«a  (1880),  became  Bonapartist  deputy  for  Ajacdo.     He  died  in  Paris 

which  quickly  ran  through  five  editions,  and  is  the  story  of  a  ©n  the  xith  of  January  1891.    Haussmann  had  been  made 

sool  "  which  courted  death  because  the  objective  restraints  senator  In  1857,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  ArU  in  1867, 

of  faith  had  been  lost."   KlyHa  (1883)  was  a  16th-century  story,  and  grand  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1862.    His  name 

Jeiia  (1884)  a  tale  of  the  great  immigraUons,  and  BJriede  "  a  ^  preserved  in  the  Boulevard  Haussmann.     His  later  years 

rom^ttof  the  Rhine."  He  died  on  the  2nd  of  August  1909.  were  occupied  with  the  preparaUon  of  his  Mimoires  (3  vols., 

HAUStBR,  LUDWIO   (18x8-1867),  German  historian,  was  1890-1893). 
born  at  Kkeburg,  in  Alsace.    Studying  philology  at  Heidelberg        HAUSSONVILLE,     JOSEPH     OTHENIN     BERNARD     DE 

in  1835.  be  was  led  by  F.  C.  Schlosser  to  give  it  up  for  hbtory,  CLiRON,  Comte  d'  (1809-1884),  French  poUtidan  and  historian, 

and  after  conUnuing  his  historical  work  at  Jena  and  teaching  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  27th  of  May  1869.   His  grandfather  had 

in  the  gymnasium  at  Wertheim  he  made  his  mark  by  his  Die  been  "  grand  louveU*er  "  of  France;  his  father  Charics  Louis 

Uatsckem    Geschichtsschreiber   torn    Anfang   des   Frankenreichs  Bernard  de  Citron,  comte  d'Haussonville  (1770-1846),  was 

bis  «»/  die  Hohenstaufen.  (1839).    Next  year  appeared  his  Sage  chamberlain  at  the  court  of  Napoleon,  a  count  of  the  French 

VM  TeB,    After  a  short  period  of  study  in  Paris  on  the  French  empire,  and  under  the  Restoration  a  peer  of  France  and  an 

Revolotion,  be  spent  some  time  working  in  the  archives  of  opponent  of  the  VilKle  ministry.    Comte  Joseph  had  filled  a 

Baden  and  Bavaria,  and  published  in  1845  Die  CeschichU  der  series  of  diplomaUc  appointmenU  at  Bmsaels,  Turin  and  Na^es 

fkemiscken  PfaU,  which  won  for  him  a  professorship  extra-  before  he  entered  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  1842  for  Provins. 

artfmarutiatHeiddberg.  In  i^sohthtcAmt professor ordinanus.  Under  the  Second.Empire  he  published  a  Uberal  anU-impcrial 

Eliiswr  also  interested  himself  in  poUtics  whUe  at  Hdddberg,  paper  at  Brussels,  Le  BuUeiin  frantais,  and  in  1863  he  actively 

publishing  in  i^tSchUswig-Holstein,  Ddnemark  und  Deutschland,  supported  the  candidature  of  Pr6vost  Paradol.    He  was  elected 

and  editing  with  Gervinus  the  Deutsche  ZeUung,    In  1848  he  to  the  French  Academy  in  1869,  in  recognition  of  his  historical 

was  elected  to  the  lower  legisUtive  chamber  of  Baden,  and  in  writings,  Histaire  de  la  politique  extirieure  du  gouvemement 

1850  advocated  the  project  of  union  with  Pmssia  at  the  parUa-  fran^is  de  1830  d  1848  (2  vols.,  1850),  Histoire  de  la  riunion  de 

Bent  hdd  at  Erfurt.     Another  timely  work  was  his  edition  Ui  Lorraine  d  la  France  (4  vols.,  1854-X8S9),  V£glise  romaine 

of  Friedrich  List's  Cesammelte  Schriften  (1850),  accompanied  ^  ^  premier  empire  1800-1814  (5  voU.,  1864-1879).    In  1870 

with  a  life  of  the  author.    His  greatest  achievement,  and  the  he  published  a  pamphlet  directed  against  the  Pmssian  treatment 

one  on  which  his  fame  as  an  historian  rests,  is  his  Deutsche  ©f  France,  La  France  et  la  Prusse  devant  V  Europe,  the  sale  of 

Ceukuhte  9om  Tode  Friedrichs  des  Grossen  bis  sur  GrUndung  which  was  prohibited  in  Belgium  at  the  request  of  King  William 

des  deutschen  Bundes  (Leipzig,  18S4-X857,  4  vols.).    This  was  of  Prussia.    He  was  the  president  of  an  assodation  formed  to 

the  first  work  covering  that  period  based  on  a  scientific  study  provide  new  homes  in  Algeria  for  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace- 

of  the  archival  sources.    In  1859  he  again  took  part  in  poUtics,  Lorraine  who  elected  to  retain  their  French  nationality.    In 

resuming  his  place  in  the  lower  chamber,  opposing  in  J863  the  jgyg  he  was  made  a  life-senator,  in  which  capacity  he  allied 

proiect  of  Austria  for  the  reform  of  the  Confederation  brought  himself  with  the  Right  Centre  in  defence  of  the  religious  associa- 

forward  in  the  assembly  of  princes  at  Frankfort,  in  his  book  tions  against  the  anti-dericals.    He  died  in  Paris  on  the  28th 

Die  Reform  des  deutschen  Bundestagts,  and  becoming  one  of  of  May  1884. 

the  leaders  of  the  "  little  German  "  {kleindeutsche)  party,  which        His  wife  Louise  (1818-X882),  a  daughter  of  Due  Victor  de 

advocated  the  exclusion  of  Austria  from  Germany.    In  addition  Broglie,  published  in  1858  a  novd  Robert  Emmet,  followed  by 

to  various  essays  (in  his  Cesammelte  Schriften,  Berlin,  1869-  Afarguentede  Valoisreinede  Navarre  (1S70),  La  Jeunessede  Lord 

1870,  2  vols.),  Hausser's  lectures  have  been  edited  by  W.  Oncken  syron  (1872),  and  Les  DernUres  Annies  de  Lord  Byron  (1874). 
in  the  CeschichU  des  ZeitalUrs  der  Reformation  (1869,  2nd  ed.        His    son,    Gabriel    Paul    Gthenin    de    Cl£ron,    comte 

1880).  and  Ceschichte  der  fransdsischen  Revolution  (1869,  2nd  d'Haussonville,  was  bom  at  Gurcy  de  ChJltd  (Scinc-ct-Marnc) 

ed-   1870).    These  lectures  reveal  aU  the  charm  of  style  and  on  the  21st  of  September  1843,  and  married  in  1865  Mile  Pauline 

directness  of  presentation  which  made  Hiusser's  work  as  a  d'Harcourt.     He  represented  Scine-et-Mamc  in  the  National 

professor  so  vital.  Assembly  (1871)  and  voted  with  the  Right  Centre.    Though  he 

See  W.  Wattenbach.  Lud.  Hdusser,ein  Vortrag  (Heidelberg,  1867).  was  not  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  he  became  the  right- 

HAUSSHANN,    GEORGES    EUG^B,    Baron    (1809-1891).  hand  man  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  due  de  Broglie,  in  the 

whose  name  is  associated  with  the  rebuilding  of  Paris, was  born  attempted  coup  of  the  16th  of  May.  -His  £tabli5scments  pint- 

in  that  dty  on  the  27th  of  March  1809  of  a  Protestant  family,  trntiaires  en  France  el  aux  colonies  (1875)  was  crowned  by  the 

German  in  origin.    He  was  educated  at  the  Colldge  Henri  IV,  Academy,  of  which  he  was  admitted  a  member  in-  1888.    In 

and  subsequently  studied  law,  attending  simultaneously  the  1 891  the  resignation  of  Henri  £douard  Bocher  from  the  adminis- 

dasses  at  the  Paris  conservatoire  of  my  sic,  for  he  was  a  good  t  ration  of  the  Orleans  estates  led  to  the  appointment  of  M 

moaidan.   Hebecameso\is-pr6fetofN£racini  830,  and  advanced  d'Haussonville  as  accredited  representative  of  the  comte  de 

n;Md]y  in  the  civil  service  until  ini853  he  was  chosen  by  Persigny  Paris  in  France.     He  at  once  set  to  work  to  strengthen  the 

prefect  of  the  Seine  in  succession  to  Jean  Jacques  Berger,  who  Orleanist  party  by  recruiting  from  iVvt  ^wv^VVtt  itfi^^W^  ^^^^ 

besitatcd  to  incur  the  vast  expenses  of  the  imperial  schemes  officials  of  the  local  monaicb'\ca\  comm\VVt«&.    >\^  «!\a^^\si!iQft^ 
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new  Orlcanist  organs,*  and  sent  out  lecturers  with  instructions 
to  emphasize  the  modem  and  democratic  principles  of  the  comte 
de  Paris;  but  the  prospects  of  the  party  were  dashed  in  1894 
by  the  death  of  the  comte  de  Paris.  In  1904  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Science.  The  comte 
d'Haussonville  published: — C.  A,  SainU-Beuve,  sa  vie  et  ses 
marcs  (1875),  Glides  biographiques  ct  lUUraires,  a  series  (iSyg 
and  x888),  Le  Salon  de  Mme  Necker  (1883,  2  vols.),  Madame 
de  La  Payette  (1891),  Madame  Ackermann  (1892),  Le  Comte  de 
PariSf  souvenirs  personnels  (1895),  La  Duchesse  de  Bourgogne 
et  Valliance  savoyarde  (1898-1903),  Salaire  et  mishres  de  femme 
(1900),  and,  with  G.  Hanotauz,  Souvenirs  sur  Madame  de 
Maintenon  (3  vols.,  X902-X904). 

HAUTB-GARONNB,  a  frontier  department  of  south-western 
France,  formed  in  1790  from  portions  of  the  provinces  of 
Languedoc(Tou]ousain  andLauraguais)and  Gascony  (G)mminges 
and  N6bou2an).  Pop.  (1906),  442,065.  Area,  2458  sq.  m.  It 
is  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Tarn-et-Garonne,  £.  by 
Tarn,  Aude  and  Ari£ge,  S.  by  Spain  and  W.  by  Gers  and  Hautes- 
Pyr6n£es.  Long  and  narrow  in  shape,  the  department  consists 
in  the  north  of  an  undulating  stretch  of  country  with  continual 
interchange  of  hill  and  valley  nowhere  thrown  into  striking 
relief;  while  towards  the  south  the  land  rises  gradually  to  the 
Pyrenees,  which  on  the  Spanish  border  attain  heights  of  upwards 
of  10,000  ft.  Two  passes,  the  Port  d'Oo,  near  the  beautiful  lake 
and  waterfall  of  Go,  and  the  Port  de  V6nasque,  exceed  9800  and 
7900  ft.  in  altitude  respectively.  Entering  the  department  in 
the  south-east,  the  Garonne  flows  in  a  northerly  direction  and 
traverses  almost  its  entire  length,  receiving  in  its  course  the 
Pique,  the  Salat,  the  Louge,  the  Ari6ge,  the  Touch  and  the  Save. 
Except  in  the  mountainous  region  the  climate  is  mild,  the  mean 
annual  temperature  being  rather  higher  than  that  of  Paris. 
The  rainfall,  which  averages  24  in.  at  Toulouse,  exceeds  40  in. 
fai  some  parts  of  the  moimtains;  and  sudden  and  destructive 
inundations  of  the  Garonne — of  which  that  of  1875  is  a  celebrated 
example — are  always  to  be  feared.  The  valley  of  the  Garonne 
is  also  frequently  visited  by  severe  hail-storms.  Thick  forests 
of  oak,  fir  and  pine  exist  in  the  mountains  and  furnish  timber 
for  shipbuilding.  The  arable  land  of  the  plains  and  valleys  is 
well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  maize  and  other  grain 
crops;  and  the  produce  of  cereals  is  generally  much  more  than  b 
required  for  the  local  consumption.  Market-gardening  flourishes 
around  Toulouse.  A  large  area  is  occupied  by  vineyards,  though 
the  wine  is  only  of  medium  quah'ty;  and  chestnuts,  apples  and 
peaches  are  grown.  As  pasture  land  is  abundant  a  good  deal 
of  attention  is  given  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
co-operative  dairies  are  numerous  in  the  mountains;  but  de- 
forestation has  tended  to  reduce  the  area  of  pasture-land,  because 
the  soil,  unretained  by  the  roots  of  trees,  has  been  gradually 
washed  away.  Haute-Garonne  has  deposits  of  zinc  and  lead, 
and  salt-workings;  there  is  an  ancient  and  active  marble- 
working  industry  at  St  B^t.  Mineral  springs  are  common, 
those  of  Bagn^res-de-Luchon  Encausse,  Barbazan  and  Salies-du- 
Salat  being  well  known.  The  manufactures  are  various  though 
not  individually  extensive,  and  include  iron  and  copper  goods, 
woollen,  cotton  and  linen  goods,  leather,  paper,  boots  and  shoes, 
tobacco  and  table  delicacies.  Flour-mills,  iron-works  and 
brick-works  are  numerous.  Railway  commimication  is  furnished 
by  the  Southern  and  the  Orleans  railways,  the  main  line  of  the 
former  from  Bordeaux  to  Cette  passing  through  Toulouse.  The 
Canal  du  Midi  traverses  the  department  for  32  m.  and  the  lateral 
canal  of  the  Garonne  for  15  m.  The  Garonne  is  navigable  below 
its  confluence  with  the  Salat.  There  are  four  arrondissements — 
Toulouse,  Villefranche,  Muret  and  St  Gaudens,  subdivided  into 
39  cantons  and  588  communes.  The  chief  town  is  Toulouse, 
which  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  appeal  and  of  an  archbishop,  the 
headquarters  of  the  XVIIth  army  corps  and  the  centre  of  an 
academy;  and  St  Gaudens,  Bagn^es-de-Luchon  and,  from  an 
architectural  and  historical  standpoint,  St  Bertrand-de- 
Comminges  are  of  importance  and  receive  separate  treatment. 
Other  placesof  interest  are  St  Aventin,Mont8aun^  and  V6nerque, 
which  possess  ancient  churches  in  the  Romanesque  style.   The 


church  of  St  Just  at  Valcabr^  is  of  still  greater  age,  the  choir 
dating  from  the  8th  or  9th  century  and  part  of  the  nave  from  the 
I  ith  century.  There  are  ruins  of  a  celebrated  Cistercian  abbey 
at  Bonnefont  near  St  Martory.  Gallo-Roman  remains  and 
works  of  art  have  been  discovered  at  Martres.  Near  Revd  is 
the  fine  reservoir  of  St  Ferr6ol,  constructed  for  the  canal  du  Midi 
in  the  X7th  century. 

HAUTB-LOIRB,  a  department  of  central  France,  formed 
in  1790  of  Velay  and  portions  of  Vivarais  and  Gfvaudan,  three 
districts  formerly  belonging  to  the  old  province  of  Langucdoc, 
of  a  portion  of  Forez  formerly  belonging  to  Lyonnais,  and  a 
portion  of  lower  Auvergne.    Pop.  (1906),  3x4,770.    Area,  1931 
sq.  ro.   It  is  bounded  N.  by  Puy-de-D6me  and  Loire,  £.  by  Loire 
and  Arddche,  S.  by  Ardiche  and  Loz^  and  W.  by  Lozire  and 
Cantal.    Haute-Loire,  which  is  situated  on  the  central  plateau 
of  France,  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  four  mountain 
ranges.    Its  highest  point,  the  Mont  Mizenc  (5755  ft.),  in  the 
south-east  of  the  department,  belongs  to  the  mountains  of 
Vivarais,  which  are  continued  along  the  eastern  border  by  the 
Bouti^res  chain.    The  Lignon  divides  the  Boutieres  from  the 
Massif  du  M6gal,  which  is  separated  by  the  Loire  itself  from  the 
mountains  of  Velay,  a  granitic  range  overlaid  with  the  eruptions 
of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  craters.    The  Margeride 
mountains  run  along  the  western  border  of  the  department. 
The  Loire  enters  the  department  at  a  point  x6  m.  distant  from 
its  source  in  Ard^che,  and  first  flowing  northwards  and  then 
north-cast,  waters  its  eastern  half.    The  Allier,  which  joins  the 
Loire  at  Nevers,  traverses  the  western  portion  of  Haute-Loire 
in  a  northerly  direction.   The  chief  affluents  of  the  Loire  within 
the  limits  of  the  department  are  the  Borne  on  the  left,  joining  it 
near  Le  Puy,  and  the  Lignon,  which  descends  from  the  Mizrac, 
between  the  Boutieres  and  M6gal  ranges,  on  the  right.    The 
climate,  owing  to  the  altitude,  the  northward  direction  of  the 
valleys,  and  the  winds  from  the  Cfvennes,  is  cold,  the  winters 
being  long  and  rigorous.    Storms  and  violent  rains  are  frequent 
on  the  higher  grounds,  and  would  give  rise  to  serious  inundations 
were  not  the  rivers  for  the  most  part  confined  within  deep  rocky 
channels.     Cereals,  chiefly  rye,  oats,  barley  and  wheat,  are 
cultivated  in  the  lowlands  and  on  the  plateaus,  on  which  aromatic 
and  medidnal  plants  are  abundant.    Lentils,  peas,  numgel- 
wurzels  and  other  forage  and  potatoes  are  also  grown.    Homed 
cattle  belong  principally  to  the  M^zenc  breed;  goats  are 
numerous.    The  woods  yield  pine,  fir,  oak  and  beech.    Lace- 
making,  which  employs  about  90,000  women,  and  coal-mining 
are  main  industries;  the  coal  basins  are  those  of  Brassac  and 
Langeac.   There  are  also  mines  of  antimony  and  stone-quarries. 
Silk-milling,  caoutchouc-making,  various  kinds  of  smith's  work, 
paper-making,  ^ass-blowing,  brewing,  wood-sawing  and  flour- 
milling  are  also  carried  on.    The  principal  imports  are  flour, 
brandy, wine,  live-stock,  lace-thread  and  agricultural  implements. 
Exports  include  fat  stock,  wool,  aromatic  plants,  coal,  lace. 
The  department  is  served  chiefly  by  the  Paris-Lyon-M6diterranle 
company.    There  are  three  arrondissements — Le  Puy,  Brioude 
and  Yssingeaux,  with  28  cantons  and  265  communes. 

Haute-Loire  forms  the  diocese  of  Le  Puy  and  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Bourges,  and  belongs  to  the  academie 
(educational  division)  of  Clermont-Ferrand.  Its  court  of  appeal 
is  at  Riom.  Le  Puy  the  capital,  Brioude  and  La  Chaise-Bieu 
the  principal  towns  of  the  department,  receive  separate  treat- 
ment. It  has  some  notable  churches,  of  which  those  of  Chama- 
hirts,  St  Paulien  and  Sainte-Marie-des-Chazes  are  Romanesque 
in  style;  Le  Monastier  preserves  the  church,  in  part  Romanesque, 
and  the  buildings  of  the  abbey  to  which  it  owes  its  origin. 
Arlempdes  and  Bouzols  (near  Coubon)  have  the  ruins  of  large 
feudal  ch&teaus.  The  rocky  plateau  overlooking  Polignac  is 
occupied  by  the  ruins  of  the  imposing  stronghold  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Polignac,.including  a  square  donjon  of  the  X4th  century. 
Interesting  Gallo-Roman  remains  have  been  found  on  the  site. 

HAUTB-HARNB,  a  department  of  north-eastern  France,  made 
up  for  the  most  part  of  districts  belonging  to  the  former  province 
of  Champagne  (Bassigny,  Perthois,  Vallage),  with  smaller 
poftioos  ol  Lonaine  aad  Buxgundy,  and  some  bafmenu  ol 
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FkBiidie-C6mt£.   Area,  2415  sq.  m.   Pop.  (1906),  321,724.   It  is 
bounded  N.£.  by  Meuse,  E.  by  Vosges,  S.E.  by  Haute-Sadne, 
S.  and  S.W.  by  C6te  d'Or,  W.  l^  Aube,  and  N.W.  by  Marne. 
Ill  greatest  elevation  (1693  ft.)  is  in  the  plateau  of  Langres  in 
the  south  between  the  sources  of  the  Marne  and  those  of  the 
Aube;  the  watershed  between  the  basin  of  the  Rhone  on  the 
south  and  those  of  the  Seine  and  Mcuse  on  the  north,  which  is 
formed  by  the  plateau  of  Langres  continued  north-east  by  the 
Monts  Faucilles,  has  an  average  height  of  1500  or  1600  ft.    The 
country  descends  rapidly  towards  the  south,  but  in  very  gentle 
slopes  northwards.    To  the  north  is  Bassigny  (the  paybas  or 
low  country,  as  distinguished  from  the  highlands),  a  district 
characterized  by  monotonous  flats  of  little  fertility  and  extensive 
wooded  tracts.    The  lowest  level  of  the  department  is  361  ft. 
Hydrographically  Haute-Marne  belongs  for  the  most*  part  to 
the  basin  of  the  Seine,  the  remainder  to  those  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  Meuse.    The  principal  river  is  the  Marne,  which  rises  here, 
and  has  a  course  o^  75  m.  within  the  department.    Among  its 
more  important  a£9uents  are,  on  the  right  the  Rognon,  and  on 
the  left  the  Blaise.    The  Saulx,  another  tributary  of  the  Marne 
on  the  right,  also  rises  in  Haute-Marne.    Westward  the  depart- 
ment is  watered  by  the  Aube  and  its  tributary  the  Aujon,  both 
of  which  have  their  sources  on  the  plateau  of  Langres.  The  Meuse 
also  rues  in  the  Monts  Faucilles,  and  has  a  course  of  31  m.  within 
the  department.    On  the  Mediterranean  side  the  department 
sends  to  the  Sa6ne  the  Apance,  the  Amance,  the  Salon  and  the 
Vingeanne.    The  climate  is  partly  that  of  the  Seine  region, 
partly  that  of  the  Vosges,  and  partly  that  of  the  Rhone;  the 
mean  temperature  is  51^  P.,  nearly  that  of  Paris;  the  rainfall 
is  slightly  below  the  average  for  France. 

The  agriculture  of  the  department  is  carried  on  chiefly  by 
small  proprietors.    The  chief  crops  are  wheat  and  oats,  which 
are  more  than  suflicient  for  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants;  potatoes, 
lucerne  and  mangel  wurzels  are  next  in  importance.    Natural 
pasture  is  abundant,  especially  in  Bassigny,  where  horse  and 
cattle-raising  flourish.    The  vineyards  produce  some  fair  wines, 
ootably  the  white  wine  of  Soyers.    More  than  a  quarter  of  the 
territory  is  under  wood.    The  department  is  rich  in  iron  and 
building  and  other  varieties  of  stone  are  quarried.    The  warm 
springs  of  Bourbonne-les-Bains  are  among  the  earliest  known  and 
most  frequented  in  France.    The  leading  industry  is  the  metal- 
iar^cal;  its  establishments  include  blast  furnaces,  foundries, 
forges,  plate-rolling  works,  and  shops  for  nailmaking  and  smith's 
work  of  various  descriptions.    St  Dizier  is  the  chief  centre  of 
Buinufacture   and  distribution.     The  cutlery  trade  occupies 
tbousands  of  hands  at  Nogent-en-Bassigny  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Langres.    Val  d'Osne  is  well  known  for  its  production 
<A  fountains,  statues,  &c.,  in  metal-work.    FIbur-milling,  glove- 
naking  (at  Chaumont),  basket-making,  brewing,  tanning  and 
other  industries  are  also  carried  on.    The  principal  import  is 
coal,  while  manufactured  goods,  iron,  stone,  wood  and  cereals 
tre  exported.    The  department  is  served  by  the  Eastern  railway, 
of  which  the  line  from  Paris  to  Belfort  passes  through  Chaumont 
and  Langres.    The  canal  from  the  Marne  to  the  Sa6ne  and  the 
canal  of  the  Haute-Marne,  which  accompany  the  Marne,  together 
cover  99  m.;  there  is  a  canal  14  m.  long  from  St  Dizier  to  Wassy. 
There  arethreearrondissements  (Chaumont,  Langres  and  Wassy), 
vilh  28  cantons  and  550  communes.    Chaumont  is  the  capital. 
The  department  forms  the  diocese  of  Langres;  it  belongs  to  the 
VII.  military   region  and  to  the  educational  circumscription 
(academie)  of  Dijon,  where  also  is  its  court  of  appeal.    The 
prindpal  towns — Chaumont,  Langres,  St  Dizier  and  Bourbonne- 
les-Bains — receive   separate   notice.     At   Monticr-en-Dcr   the 
fraains  of  an  abbey  founded  in  the  7th  century  include  a  fine 
diurch  with  nave  and  aisles  of  the  loth,  and  choir  of  the  13th 
century.   Wassy,  the  scene  in  1562  of  the  celebrated  massacre  of 
Protestants  by  the  troops  of  Francis,  duke  of  Guise,  has  among 
its  old  buildings  a  church  much  of  which  dates  from  the  Roman- 
esque period.    Vignory  has  a  church  of  the  nth  century,    Join- 
vil^,  a  metallurgical  centre,  preserves  a  ch&teau  of  the  dukes  of 
Guise  in  the  Renaissance  style.    Pailly,  near  Langres,  has  a  fine 
diiteau  of  the  last  half  of  the  i6th  century. 


HAUTERIVB,  ALBZANDRB  MAURICB  BLANC  DB 
LANAUTTB,  CoifTE  d'  (1754-1830),  French  statesman  and 
diplomatist,  was  bom  at  Aspres  (Hautes-Alpes)  on  the  14th  of 
April  1754,  and  was  educated  at  Grenoble,  where  he  became  a 
professor.  Later  he  held  a  similar  position  at  Tours,  and  there 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  due  de  Choiseul,  who  invited 
him  to  visit  him  at  Chanteloup.  Hauterive  thus  came  in  contact 
with  the  great  men  who  visited  the  duke,  and  one  of  these,  the 
comte  de  Choiseul-Goiflier,  on  his  appointment  as  ambassador 
to  Constantinople  in  1784  took  him  with  him.  Hauterive  was 
enriched  for  a  time  by  his  marriage  with  a  widow,  Madame  de 
Marchais,  but  was  ruined  by  the  Revolution.  In  1 790  he  applied 
for  and  received  the  post  of  consul  at  New  York.  Under  the 
Consulate,  however,  he  was  accused  of  embezzlement  and  re- 
called; and,  though  the  charge  was  proved  to  be.  false,  was  not 
reinstated.  In  1 798,  after  trying  his  hand  at  farming  in  America, 
Hauterive  was  appointed  to  a  post  in  the  French  foreign  office. 
In  this  capadty  he  made  a  sensation  by  his  L'£tai  de  la  France  d 
lafinde  Van  VIII  (1800),  which  he  had  been  commissioned  by 
Bonaparte  to  draw  up,  as  a  manifesto  to  foreign  nations,  after 
ihtcaup  d'Hat  of  the  i8th  Brumaire.  This  won  him  the  con- 
fidence of  Bonaparte,  and  he  was  henceforth  employed  in  drawing 
up  many  of  the  more  important  documents.  In  1805  he  was 
made  a  cotmdllor  of  state  and  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
and  between  1805  and  1813  he  was  more  than  once  temporarily 
minister  of  foreign  affairs.  He  attempted,  though  vainly,  to  use 
his  influence  to  moderate  Napoleon's  policy,  cspcdally  in  the 
matter  of  Spain  and  the  treatment  of  the  pope.  In  1805  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  Talleyrand  on  the  question  of  the 
Austrian  alliance,  which  Hauterive  favoured,  led  to  his  with- 
drawal from  the  political  side  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  same  depart- 
ment. In  this  capadty  he  did  very  useful  work,  and  after  the 
Restoration  continued  in  this  post  at  the  request  of  the  due  de 
Richelieu,  his  work  being  recognized  by  his  election  as  a  member 
of  the  Acadimie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres  in  1820.  He 
died  at  Paris  on  the  28th  of  July  1830. 

There  is  a  detailed  account  of  Hauterive,  with  considerable  extracts 
from  his  correspondence  with  Talleyrand,  in  the  Biographie  universelle 
by  A.  F.  Artand  de  Mentor,  who  published  a  separate  life  in  1831. 
Criticisms  of  his  Etat  de  la  France  appeared  in  Germany  and  England 
by  F.  von  Gentz  {Von  dem  polttischen  Zustande,  1801).  and  by 
T.  B.  Clarke  (A  Hist,  and  Pol.  View ....  1803). 

HAUTES  ALPES,  a  department  in  S.E.  France,  formed  in 
1790  out  of  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  old  province  of 
Dauphin^,  together  with  a  small  part  of  N.  Provence.  It  is 
bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Savoie,  E.  by  Italy  and  the 
department  of  the  Basses  Alpes,  S.  by  the  last-named  depart- 
ment and  that  of  the  Dr6me,  and  W.  by  the  departments  of  the 
Drdme  and  of  the  Is^re.  Its  area  is  2178  sq.  m.,  its  greatest 
length  is  85  m.  and  its  greatest  breadth  62  m.  It  is  very  moun- 
tainous, and  includes  the  Pointe  des  £crins  (13,462  ft.),  the 
loftiest  summit  in  France  before  the  annexation  of  Savoy  in 
i860,  as  well  as  the  Meije  (13,081  ft.),  the  Ailefroide  (12,989  ft.) 
and  the  Mont  Pelvoux  (i  2,973  ft-),  though  Monte  Viso  (i  2,609  fl) 
is  wholly  in  Italy,  rising  just  over  the  border.  The  department 
is  to  a  large  extent  made  up  of  the  basins  of  the  up(>er  Durance 
(with  its  tributaries,  the  Guisane,  the  Gyronde  and  the  Guil),  of 
the  upper  Drac  and  of  the  Buifch — all  being  to  a  very  large 
extent  wild  mountain  torrents  in  their  upper  course.  The  depart- 
ment is  divided  into  three  arrondissemenls  (Gap,  Briancon  and 
Embrun),  24  cantons  and  186  communes.  In  1906  its  population 
was  107,498.  It  is  a  very  poor  department  owing  to  its  great 
elevation  above  the  sea-level.  There  are  no  industries  of  any 
extent,  and  its  commerce  is  almost  wholly  of  local  importance. 
The  prolonged  winter  greatly  hinders  agricultural  development, 
while  the  pastoral  region  has  been  greatly  damaged  and  the 
forests  destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  the  Provencal  sheep,  vast 
flocks  of  which  are  driven  up  here  in  the  summer,  as  the  pastures 
are  leased  out  to  a  large  extent,  and  but  little  utilized  by  the 
inhabitants.  It  now  forms  the  diocese  of  Gap  (this  see  is  first 
certainly  mentioned  in  the  6lh  century),  which  is  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical province  of  Aix  en  Provence;  in  1791  there  was  annexed 
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to  it  the  archlcpiscopal  see  of  Embrun,  which  was  then  sup- 
pressed. There  are  X 14  m.  of  railway  in  the  department.  This 
includes  the  main  line  from  Briangon  past  Gap  towards  Grenoble. 
About  i6|  m.  W.  of  Gap  is  the  important  railway  junction  of 
Veynes,  whence  branch  off  the  lines  to  Grenoble,  to  Valence  by 
Die  and  Livron,  and  to  Sisteron  for  Marseilles.  The  chief  town 
is  Gap,  while  Briangon  and  Embrun  are  the  only  other  important 
places. 

See  J.  Roman,  Dictumnaire  totograpkique  du  dip.  des  HUs-Albes 
(Paris,  1881).  Tableau  historique  du  dip.  des  HUs-Alpes  (Paris.  18S7- 
1890,  2  vol!!.),  and  Ripertoire  archioloitque  du  dip.  des  Htes-Alpes 
(Paris.  1888);  J.  C.  F.  Ladouccttc,  nistoire,  topographte,  &c..  des 
UauteS'Alpes  (ird  cd..  Paris,  1848).  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

HAUTE-SAONB,  a  department  of  eastern  France,  formed  in 
1 790  from  the  northern  portion  of  Franche  Comti.  It  is  traversed 
by  the  river  Sadne,  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  the  Vosgcs, 
E.  by  the  territory  of  Belfort,  S.  by  Doubs  and  Jura,  and  W.  by 
C6te-d'0r  and  Haute- Mar ne.  Pop.  (1906),  363,890;  area,  2075 
sq.  m.  On  the  north-east,  where  they  are  formed  by  the  Vosgcs, 
and  to  the  south  along  the  course  of  the  Ognon  the  limits  are 
natural.  The  highest  point  of  the  department  iS  the  Ballon  de 
Servance  (3970  ft.)i  ftnd  the  lowest  the  confluence  of  the  Sa6ne 
and  Ognon  (610  ft.).  The  general  slope  is  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  the  direction  followed  by  those  two  streams.  In  the 
north-east  the  department  belongs  to  the  Vosgian  formation, 
consisting  of  forest-clad  mountains  of  sandstone  and  granite, 
and  is  of  a  marshy  nature;  but  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its 
extent  it  is  composed  of  limestone  plateaus  800  to  1000  ft.  high 
pierced  with  crevasses  and  subterranean  caves,  into  which  the 
rain  water  disappears  to  issue  again  as  springs  in  the  valleys  200 
ft.  lower  down.  In  its  passage  through  the  department  the 
Sa6ne  receives  from  the  right  the  Amance  and  the  Salon  from  the 
Langres  plateau,  and  from  the  left  the  Coney,  the  Lanierne 
(augmented  by  the  Breuchin  which  passes  by  Luxeuil),  the 
burgeon  (passing  Vesoul),  and  the  Ognon.  The  north-eastern 
districts  are  cold  and  have  an  annual  rainfall  ranging  from  36 
to  48  in.  Towards  the  south-west  the  climate  becomes  more 
temperate.  At  Vesoul  and  Gray  the  rainfall  only  reaches  24  in. 
per  annum. 

Haute-Sadne  is  primarily  agriculturaL  Of  its  total  area 
nearly  half  is  arable  land;  wheat,  oats,  meslin  and  rye  are  the 
chief  cereals  and  potatoes  are  largely  grown.  The  vine  flourishes 
mainly  in  the  arrondissement  of  Gray.  Apples,  plums  and 
cherries  (from  which  the  kirsch,  for  which  the  department  is 
famous,  is  distilled)  are  the  chief  fruits.  The  woods  which  cover 
a  quarter  of  the  department  are  composed  mainly  of  firs  in  the 
Vosges  and  of  oak,  beech,  hornbeam  and  aspen  in  the  other 
districts.  The  river-valleys  furnish  good  pasture  for  the  rearing 
of  horses  and  of  horned  cattle.  The  department  possesses  mines 
of  coal  (at  Ronchamp)  and  rock-salt  (at  Crouhenans)  and  stone 
quarries  are  worked.  Of  the  many  mineral  waters  of  Haute- 
Sadne  the  best  known  are  the  hot  springs  of  Luxeuil  (q.v.). 
Besides  iron-working  establishments(smeltingfurnaces, foundries 
and  wire-drawing  mills),  Haute-Sa6ne  possesses  copper-foundries, 
engineering  works,  steel-foundries  and  factories  at  Planchcr-les- 
Mines  and  elsewhere  for  producing  ironmongery,  nails,  pins,  files, 
saws,  screws,  shot,  chains,  agricultural  implements,  locks,  spin- 
ning machinery,  edge  tools.  Window-glass  and  glass  wares, 
pottery  and  earthenware  are  manufactured;  there  are  also 
brick  and  tile-works.  The  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton,  of 
which  H^ricourt  (pop.  in  1906,  5194)  is  the  chief  centre,  stand 
next  in  importance  to  metal  working,  and  there  are  numerous 
paper-mills.  Print-works,  fulling  mills,  hosiery  factories  and 
straw-hat  factories  are  also  of  some  account;  as  well  as  sugar 
works,  distilleries,  dye-works,  saw-mills,  starch-works,  the 
chemical  works  at  Gouhenans,  oil-mills,  tanyards  and  flour- 
mills.  The  department  exi>orts  wheat,  cattle,  cheese,  butter, 
iron,  wood,  pottery,  kirschwasser,  plaster,  leather,  glass,  &c. 
The  Sa6ne  provides  a  navigable  channel  of  about  70  m.,  which 
is  connected  with  the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse  at  Corre  by  the 
Canal  de  I'Est  along  the  valley  of  the  Coney.  Gray  is  the  chief 
emporium  of  the  water-borne  trade  of  the  Sadne.    Haute-Sa6ne 


is  served  chiefly  by  the  Eastern  railway.  There  are  three  arron- 
dissements — Vesoul,  Gray,  Lure — comprising  28  cantons,  583 
communes.  Haute-Sa6ne  is  in  the  district  of  the  VII.  army 
corps,  and  in  its  legal,  ecclesiastical  and  educational  relations 
depends  on  Besangon. 

Vesoul,  the  capital  of  the  department,  Gray  and  Luxeuil  are 
the  principal  towns.  There  is  an  important  school  of  agri- 
culture at  St  R^my  in  the  arrondissement  of  Vesoul.  The 
Roman  ruins  and  mosaics  at  Mcmbrey  in  the  arrondissement 
of  Gray  and  the  church  (13th  and  15th  centuries)  and  abbey 
buildings  at  Faverney,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Vesoul,  are  of 
antiquarian  interest. 

HAUTE-SAVOIE,  a  frontier  department  of  France,  formed 
in  i860  of  the  old  provinces  of  the  Genevois,  the  Chablais  and 
the  Faucigny,  which  constituted  the  northern  portion  of  the 
duchy  of  Savoy.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  canton  and  Lake  of 
Geneva,  E.  by  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Valais,  S.  by  Italy  and  the 
department  of  Savoie,  and  W.  by  the  department  of  the  Ain.  It 
is  mainly  made  up  of  the  river-basins  of  the  Arve  (flowing  along 
the  northern  foot  of  the  Mont  Blanc  range,  and  receiving  the 
Giffre,  on  the  right,  and  the  Borne  and  Foron,  on  the  left — the 
Arve  joins  the  Rhone,  close  to  Geneva),  of  the  Dranse  (with 
several  branches,  all  flowing  into  the  Lake  of  Geneva),  of  the 
Usses  and  of  the  Fier  (both  flowing  direct  into  the  Rhone,  the 
latter  after  forming  the  Lake  of  Annecy).  The  upper  course  of  the 
Arly  is  also  in  the  department,  but  the  river  then  leaves  it  to  fall 
into  the  Iscre.  The  whole  of  the  department  is  mountainous. 
But  the  hills  attain  no  very  great  height,  save  at  its  south-east 
end,  where  rises  the  snowclad  chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  with  many 
high  peaks  (culminating  in  Mont  Blanc,  15,782  ft.)  and  many 
glaciers.  That  portion  of  the  department  is  alone  frequented  by 
travellers,  whose  centre  is  Chamonix  in  the  upper  Arve  valley. 
The  lowest  point  (945  ft.)  in  the  department  is  at  the  junction  of 
the  Fier  with  the  Rhone.  The  whole  of  the  department  is 
included  in  that  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy  which  was  neutral- 
ized in  181 5.  In  1906  the  population  of  the  department  was 
260,617.  Its  area  is  1775  sq.  m.,  and  it  is  divided  into  four 
arrondissements  (Annecy,  the  chief  town,  Bonneville,  St  Julien 
and  Thonon),  28  cantons  and  314  communes.  It  forms  the 
diocese  of  Annecy.  There  are  in  the  department  176  m.  of 
broad-gauge  railways,  and  70  m.  of  narrow-gauge  lines. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  mineral  springs,  only  three  of 
which  are  known  to  foreigners — the  chalybeate  waters  of 
£vian  and  Amphion,  close  to  each  other  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  chalybeate  and  sulphurous 
waters  of  St  Gervais,  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  chain  of  Mont 
Blanc.  Anthracite  and  asphalte  mines  are  numerous,  as  well  as 
stone  quarries.  Cotton  is  manufactured  at  Annecy,  while  Cluses 
is  the  centre  of  the  clock-making  industry.  There  is  a  well-known 
bell  foundry  at  Annecy  le  Vieux.  Thonon  (the  old  capital  of  the 
Chablais)  is  the  most  important  town  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  and,  after  Annecy,  the  most  populous  place  in 
the  department.  (W.  A.  B.  C.) 

HAUTES-PYRfiNfiES,  a  department  of  south-western  France, 
on  the  Spanish  frontier,  formed  in  1790,  half  of  it  being  taken 
from  Bigorre  and  the  remainder  from  Armagnac,  N^bouzan, 
Astarac  and  (^atre  Vallees,  districts  which  all  belonged  to  the 
province  of  Gascony.  Pop.  (1906),  209,397.  Area,  1750  sq.  m. 
Hautes-Pyr6n^es  is  bounded  S.  by  Spain,  W.  by  the  department 
of  Basses- Pyr6n£es  (which  encloses  on  its  eastern  border  five 
communes  belonging  to  Hautes-Pyr^n^es),  N.  by  Gers  and  E. 
by  Haute-Garonne.  Except  on  the  south  its  boundaries  are 
conventional.  The  south  of  the  department,  comprising  two- 
thirds  of  its  area,  is  occupied  by  the  central  Pyrfn^es.  Some 
of  the  peaks  reach  or  exceed  the  height  of  10,000  ft.,  the  Vigne- 
male  (10,820  ft.)  being  the  highest  in  the  French  Pyri&n^es.  The 
imposing  cirques  (Cirques  de  Troumouse,  Gavarnie  and  Estaub^), 
with  their  glaciers  and  waterfalls,  and  the  pleasant  valleys 
attract  a  large  number  of  tourists,  the  most  noted  point  being 
the  Cirque  de  Gavarnie.  The  northern  portion  of  the  depart- 
ment is  a  region  of  plains  and  undulating  hills  clothed  with  corn- 
fields,  vineyards  and  meadows.   To  the  north-east,  however,  the 
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cold  and  wind-swept  plateau  of  Lannemezan  (about  2000  ft.)» 
the  watershed  of  the  streams  that  come  down  on  the  French  side 
of  the  Pyrenees,  presenu  in  its  bleakness  and  barrenness  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  plain  that  lies  below.    The  department 
is  drained  by  three  prindpal  streams,  the  Gave  de  Pau,  the  Adour 
and  the  Neste,  an  affluent  of  the  Garonne.    The  sources  of  the 
fast  and  third  Ue  close  together  in  the  Cirque  of  Gavamie  and 
00  the  slopes  of  Troumouse,  whence  they  flow  respectively  to 
the  Doith-west  and  north-east.    An  important  section  of  the 
Pyrenees,  which  carries  the  Massif  Niouvielle  and  the  Pic  du 
Midi  de  Bigorre  (with  its  meteorological  observatory),  runs 
oonhward  between  these  two  valleys.    From  the  Pic  du  Midi 
descends  the  Adour,  which,  after  watering  the  pleasant  valley 
of  Campan,  leaves  the  mountains  at  Bagnires  and  then  divides 
into  a  multitude  of  channels,  to  irrigate  the  rich  plain  of  Tarbes. 
The  chief  of  these  is  the  Canal  d'Alaric  with  a  length  of  36  m. 
Beyond  Hautes-Pyr6n^  it  receives  on  the  right  the  Arros, 
which  flows  through  the  department  from  south  to  north-north- 
west; on  the  left  it  receives  the  Gave  de  Pau.    This  latter 
stream,  rising  in  Gavamie,  is  joined  at  Luz  by  the  Gave  de 
Bastan  from  N6ouvielle,  and  at  Pierrefitte  by  the  Gave  de 
Cauterets,  fed  by  streams  from  the  Vignemale.   The  Gave  de  Pau, 
after  passing  Argel^,  a  well-known  centre  for  excursions,  and 
Lourdes,  leaves  the  mountains  and  turns  sharply  from  north 
to  west;  it  has  a  greater  volume  of  water  than  the  Adour,  but, 
being  more  of  a  mountain  torrent,  is  regarded  as  a  tributary 
of  the  Adour,  which  is  navigable  in  the  latter  pMirt  of  its  course. 
The  Neste  d'Aure,  descending  from  the  peaks  of  Ndouvielle 
ud  Troumouse,  receives  at  Arreau  the  Neste  de  Louron  from 
the  pass  of  Clarabide  and  flows  northwards  through  a  beautiful 
viUey  as  far  as  La  Barthe,  where  it  turns  east ;  it  is  important 
u  furnishing  the  plateau  of  Lannemezan  with  a  canal,  the  Canal 
de  ia  Neste,  the  waters  of  which  are  partly  used  for  irrigation 
ud  partly  for  supplying  the  streams  that  rise  there  and  are  dried 
Dp  in  summer — the  Gets  and  the  Babe,  affluents  of  the  Garonne. 
This  latter  only  touches  the  department.   The  climate  of  Hautes- 
Pyrbte,  though  very  cold  on  the  highlands,  is  warm  and  .moist 
10  ibe  plains,  where  there  are  hot  summers,  fine  autumns,  mild 
vinlers  and  rainy  springs.     On  the  plateau  of  Lannemezan, 
vfaile  the  summers  are  dry  and  scorching,  the  winters  are  very 
severe.   The  average  annual  rainfall  at  Tarbes,  in  the  north  of 
the  department,  is  about  34  in.;  at  the  higher  altitudes  it  is 
much  greater.     The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Tarbes  is 
S9'Fahr. 

Haute5-Pyr6n£es  is  agricultural  in  the  plains,  pastoral  in  the 

hifhlaods.    The  more  important  cereals  are  wheat  and  maize, 

vhich  is  much  used  for  the  feeding  of  pigs  and  poultry,  especially 

geese;  rye,  oats  and  barley  are  grown  in  the  mountain  districts. 

The  wines  of  Madiran  and  Peyriguere  are  well  known  and 

tobacco  is  also  cultivated;  chestnut  trees  and  fruit  trees  are 

grown  on  the  lower  slopes.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarbes  and 

Bagn^res-de-Bigorre  horse-breeding  is  the  principal  occupation 

and  there  is  a  famous  stud  at  Tarbes.    The  horse  of  the  region 

is  the  result  of  a  fusion  of  Arab,  English  and  Navarrese  blood 

and  is  well  fitted  for  saddle  and  harness;  it  is  largely  used  by 

Eght  cavalry  regiments.    Cattle  raising  is  important;  the  milch- 

oows  of  Lourdes  and  the  oxen  of  Tarbes  and  the  valley  of  the 

Aare  are  highly  esteemed.    Sheep  and  goats  are  also  reared. 

The  forests,  which  occur  chiefly  in  the  highlands,  contain  bears, 

boars,  wolves  and  other  wild  animals.    There  are  at  Campan 

afid  Sarrancolin  quarries  of  fine  marble,  which  is  sawn  and 

worked  at  Bagneres.     There  is  a  group  of  slate  quarries  at 

Labass^re.    Deposits  of  lignite,  lead,  manganese  and  zinc  are 

found.    The  mineral  springs  of  Hautes-Pyr6nees  are  numerous 

and  much  visited.    The  principal  in  the  valley  of  the  Gave  de 

Pau  are  Cauterets  (hot  springs  containing  sulphur  and  sodium), 

St  Sauveur  (springs  with  sulphur  and  sodium),  and  Bareges 

(hot  springs  with  sulphur  and  sodium),  and  in  the  valley  of  the 

Adour  Bagneres  (hot  or  cold  springs  containing  calcium  sulphates, 

inn,  sulphur  and  sodium)   and   Capvern  near  Lannemezan 

(springs  containing  caldum  sulphates). 

The  department  has  flour-mills  and  saw-mills,  a  large  miL'tary 


arsenal  at  Tarbes,  paper-mills,  tanneries  and  manufactories  of 
agricultural  implements  and  looms.  The  spinning  and  weaving 
of  wool  and  the  manufacture  of  knitted  goods  are  carried 
on;  Bagn^res-de-Bigorre  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  textile 
industry. 

Of  the  passes  (ports)  into  Spain,  even  the  chief,  Gavamie 
(7398  ft.),  is  not  accessible  to  carriages.  The  department  is 
served  by  the  Southern  railway  and  is  traversed  from  west  to 
east  by  the  main  line  from  Bayonne  to  Toulouse.  There  are 
three  arrondissements,  those  of  Tarbes,  Argel^  and  Bagneres- 
de-Bigorre,  a6  cantons  and  480  communes.  Tarbes  is  the  capital 
of  Hautes-Pyr^nies,  which  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Tarbes,  and 
is  attached  to  the  appeal  court  of  Pau;  it  forms  part  of  the  region 
of  the  XVIII.  army  corps.  In  educational  matters  it  falls  within 
the  circumscription  of  the  acad^mie  of  Toulouse.  Tarbes, 
Lourdes,  Bagn^res-de-Bigorre  and  Luz-St  Sauveur  are  the  prin- 
cipal towns.  St  Savin,  in  the  valley  of  the  Gave  de  Pau,  and 
Sarrancolin  have  interesting  Romanesque  churches.  The  church 
of  Maubourguet  built  by  the  Temolars  in  the  12th  century  is  also 
remarkable. 

HAUTB-VIBNNE,  a  department  of  central  France,  formed  in 
1 790  of  Haut-Limousin  and  of  portions  of  Marche,  Poitou  and 
Berry.  Pop.  (1906),  385.732*  Area,  2144  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  Indre,  E.  by  Creuse,  S.E.  by  Con^jte,  S.W.  by  Dordogne, 
W.  by  Charente  and  N.W.  by  Vienne.  Haute- Vienne  belongs 
to  the  central  plateau  of  France,  and  drains  partly  to  the  Loire 
and  partly  to  the  Garonne.  The  highest  altitude  (2549  ft.)  is 
in  the  extreme  south-east,  and  belongs  to  the  treeless  but  well- 
watered  plateau  of  Millevaches,  formed  of  granite,  gneiss  and 
mica.  From  that  point  the  department  slopes  towards  the  west, 
south-west  and  north.  To  the  north-west  of  the  Millevaches 
are  the  Ambazac  and  Blond  Hills,  both  separating  the  valley 
of  the  Vienne  from  that  of  the  Gartempe,  a  tributary  of  the 
Creuse.  The  Vienne  traverses  the  department  from  east  to 
west,  passing  Eymoutiers,  St  Leonard,  Limoges  and  St  Junien, 
and  receiving  on  the  right  the  Maude  and  the  Taurion.  The  Isle, 
which  flows  into  the  Dordogne,  with  its  tributaries  the  Auv^z^re 
and  the  Dronne,  and  the  Tardoire  and  the  Bandiat,  tributaries 
of  the  Charente,  all  rise  in  the  south  of  the  department.  The 
altitude  and  inland  position  of  Haute-Vicnne,  its  geological 
character,  and  the  northern  exposure  of  its  valleys  make  the 
winters  long  and  severe;  but  the  climate  is  milder  in  the  west 
and  north-west.  The  annual  rainfall  often  reaches  36  or  37  in. 
and  even  more  in  the  mountains.  Haute-Vienne  is  on  the  whole 
unproductive.  Rye,  wheat,  buckwheat  and  oats  are  the  cereals 
most  grown,  but  the  chestnut,  which  is  a  characteristic  product 
of  the  department,  still  forms  the  staple  food  of  large  numbers 
of  the  population.  Potatoes,  mangolds,  hemp  and  colza  are 
cultivated.  After  the  chestnut,  walnuts  and  cider-apples  are 
the  principal  fruits.  Good  breeds  of  horned  cattle  and  sheep  are 
reared  and  find  a  ready  market  in  Paris.  Horses  for  remount 
purposes  are  also  raised.  The  quarries  furnish  granite  and  large 
quantities  of  kaolin,  which  is  both  exported  and  used  in  the 
porcelain  works  of  the  department.  Amianthus,  emeralds  and 
garnets  are  found.  Limoges  is  the  centre  of  the  porcelain  industry 
and  has  important  liqueur  distilleries.  Woollen  goods,  starch, 
paper  and  pasteboard,  wooden  and  leather  shoes,  gloves,  agri- 
cultural implements  and  hats  are  other  industrial  products, 
and  there  are  flour-mills,  breweries,  dye-works,  tanneries,  iron 
foundries  and  printing  works.  Wine  and  alcohol  for  the  b'qucur- 
manufacture,  coal,  raw  materials  for  textile  industries, 
hops,  skins  and  various  manufactured  articles  are  among  the 
imports. 

The  department  is  served  almost  entirely  by  the  Orleans 
Railway.  It  is  divided  into  the  arrondissements  of  Limoges, 
Bellac,  Rochcchouart  and  St  Yrieix  (29  cantons  and  205  com- 
munes), and  belongs  to  the  academic  (educational  division)  of 
Poitiers  and  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Bourgcs.  Limoges, 
the  capital,  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  and  of  a  court  of  appeal, 
and  is  the  headquarters  of  the  XII.  army  corps.  The  other  prin- 
cipal towns  are  St  Yrieix  and  St  Junien.  Solignac,  St  Leonard 
and  Le  Dorat  have  fine  Romanesque  churches.     The  remains 
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f  Limocei},  the  mal  nninrk-  TIm  Hivmnn  ode  of  ihe  tay  hu  1  wa-mll  uid  tn  ocdlait 

■  few  iiui{ni£cinl  reimunti  having  survived  the  Americaa 

lannKDl  of  eulem  France,  miliuiy  occupation  of  1890-1901;  hut  it  is  iLiU  usual  la  ipeak 

n  portion  of  Ahace,     The  o[  the  "  intramunl  "  and  the  "  eitramural  "  dly,    Tlie  foraicr. 

Dame  "  Haut'Rhio  "  ii  somctiraei  uied  of  the  territory  of  the  old  city,  lying  dose  to  the  harbour  front,  has  itreeta  as 

Belfort  (;.>.).  nairow  as  ii  coniirienl  vith  wheel  tnflic.    Obiipo  (Pi  y  Mutgill 

HAOT,    KBtit    mvr    (1743-iBii),     F»nch    mineniOGiit,  in  the  new  republican  nomendature),  O'Reilly  and  San  Rtfad 

commonly  ityled  the  AbM  Hatly,  from  being  an  honorary  are  the  final  retail  biuines  ilreeli,  and  the  Prado  and  l)» 

canon  of  Notre  Dame,  was  born  at  St  Jiut,  in  the  depanment  Cerro  the  handsomest  lesidenliil  slreeti  in  the  city  proper. 

of  Oiic,  on  the  iSlh  of  February  1743.     His  parenti  nere  in  The  new  city,  including  the  suburbs  to  the  W.  overlooking  the 

friends  to  send  their  son  10  the  college  of  Navarre  and  iftemrdi  iaollled  dwellings  and  wide  thoroughf area,  son»  planted  with 

to  (hat  of  Lemoine.     Becoming  one  of  the  leachen  at  the  (res.     Most  of  the  housei,  and  especially  those  of  the  plaoier 

ttlter.hebcgan  lodcvDlehiileisurehountotheiludyof  botany;  aristocracy,  arc  massivciy  built  of  stone,  with  large  fraicd 

but  an  accident  directed  his  attention  to  another  field  in  nalunl  windows,  flat  roofs  with  heavy  parapets  and  inner  courti.    As 

history.     Happening  lo  let  fail  i  specimen  of  talcareoui  spar  the  erection  of  wooden  buildings  was  illegal  long  after  tj)», 

belongingtoafriend.  he  was  led  by  eiamination  of  the  fragments  it  is  only  in  the  suburban  districts  that  Ihcy  are  lobe  Men. 

lo  make  cipeHmcnls  which  resulted  in  the  statement  of  the  The  limestone  which  underlies  almost  all  the  island  affords 

geometrical  law  of  cryslalliutioo  associated  with  his  name  excellent  building  stone.     The  poorer  houses  are  built  of  brick 

(see  CiysiiixocRAPEY}.    The  value  of  this  discovery,  the  with  jilasler  fronts.     Hiree-founhi  of  all  the  buildings  of  the 

malhemilicat  theory  of  which  is  given  by  HaBy  in  his  Trailt  city  are  of  one  very   high  storey;  there  are  but  a  few  doaes 

dt  minirahgU,  was  immediately  recognixed,  and  when  communi-  buildings  as  high  as  four  storeys-     Under  Spanish  rule.  Havana 

cated  to  the  Academy,  it  secured  for  its  author  a  place  in  that  *as  reputed  to  be  a  dty  of  noises  and  smells.  There  »u  00 

society.     HaUy's  name  is  also  knoim  for  the  observations  he  utiifaclory  cleaning  of  the  streets  or  draining  of  the  suh-ioil, 

made  in  pyr>dectricity.     When  the  Revolution  broke  out.  he  and  the  harbour  was  rendered  visibly  foul  by  the  impuriliei 

be  was  saved  by  the  intercession  of  E.  GeoHroy  Saint -Hilai re.  the  United  States  military  occupation  of  the  city,  and  the 

Id  1801,  under  Napoleon,  he  became  professor  of  minerahigy  republic  CODtinued  the  work. 

at  the  museum  of  natural  history,  but  after  1S14  he  was  deprived 

of  bis  appointments  by  the  government  of  the  Restoration. 

Hb  laller  days  were  consequently  clouded  by  poverty,  hut  ibe 

courage  and  high  moral  qualities  which  had  helped  him  forward 

in  his  youth  did  not  desert  him  in  his  old  age;  and  he  lived 

cheerful  and  respected  till  his  death  at  Paris  on  the  jrd  ol  June 

iSii. 
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catalofuc.  to  vanoui  >cifn1ilic  joumali,  eipecially  Ibe  jtnmai  di 
pkyiiqw  and  (he  A  nnail  Jk  Muitum  d'Hialom  Katurtilt, 

HAVANA  {the  name  is  of  aboriginal  origin;  Span.  Habana 
or.  more  fully,  San  Cri5t6Ii>l  de  la  Habana),  the  capital  of  Cuba, 
the  largest  city  of  the  West  Indies,  and  one  of  the  principal 
teats  of  commerce  in  the  New  World,  situated  on  the  nortbem 
coast  of  Ibe  Island  in  13°  9'  N.  lat.  and  Bi°  11'  W.  long.  Pop. 
(iSv>).  'iS'ii'A'Vj).  197, "S9.  The  city  occupies  a  peninaula 
to  Ihe  W.  of  Ihe  harbour,  between  its  waters  and  those  of  the 
tea.  Several  small  streams,  of  which  the  Almendares  rivet  it 
Ihe  largest,  empty  into  the  harbour.  The  pouch-shaped,  land- 
locked bay  is  spacious  and  easy  of  access.  Large  merchantmen 
and  me n-o(-warcan  come  up  and  unload  along  it  least  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  water-front.     The  entrance,  which  is  encumbemj 

by  neither  bar  nor  rock,  averages  about  160  yds.  in  width  and  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
is  about  1400  yds.  long.  Within,  the  bay  breaks  up  into  three  ,he  1^  'i^T^'ilS  rt'ire^'iury  a^TthJ'fiw  »^di!^^'of'(h. 
ditlincl  arms.  Marimalena  or  Regla  Bay.  Cuanabacoa  Bay  i9ih.  fn  the  wall  of  ihc  chancel,  a  mrdalhon  and  iucription  loni 
andlheBayof  Ataris.  On  the  left  hand  of  Ihe  entrance  standi  dminguiihtd  the  tomb  of  Columbus,  whoK  remaina  were  removed 
the  lofty  lighthouse  tower  of  the  Morro.  The  sewage  of  the  ^"  'M™^ll™^«l?™deTtJch!,!?heirf's.'XDlS^™ 
citV  and  other  imounlies  were  for  cenfurietallowpd  ro  rAllulj*      ji^.L  ;^ B^   £-!._  ^_..i-^^  ... s    c a .:-  i.i^^x   c_TI 


1  t6j6-tJJ«.    The  inteiior  drcoraiion  data  brgriy  f 


La  Meiced  (iT*4.  with  a  eollKtioii  n<  oil  painlimol 


allowed  to  pollute  (b,gu„  ;„  1,78),  fiuiu  Caulina  (IJool,  San  AguBin  (160S).  Saola 

•  —> .  w"  thereby  filled     CUn  (lAuI.  U  Mereed  f '■■-  -  -"— ?-  --  -'  -■-:—> 

has  been  eiaggetated.    Though  certainly  very  much  smaller  and  San  Felipe  (tt«J). 

in  il  once  was.  there  is  a  difference  o(  ooinian  as  to  whether  """w™'  «i«"  «he  sup(mw>"  ■"  "V'™"";"J">*"  '"  "^- 

o  V;     '"■•"■■'  when  many  became  sinple  ehurihei    Some  c4  Ihe  conveola  wee* 

IBin  century,  ucccsiful  in  fonKTving  tMr  wealth.    The  fonaer  monaMery  of  tba 

e  appcaruKc  ;*h!i>.  sou  tbe  Jeniii  church  of  BeUn  (1704).  at  the  coraer  ol  Ldi 
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b  OK  of  the  molt  dicut  ind  ricUy     auinuiH  (sr  Ibc  bcadit  al  in  mnnben  ■  Uiw  uiil  mU-miiiiKcd 

.,        ,      ,       MOMoriBioiinpiciiJiupwiml^iii  themtdK  ofihrrity. 


ImUimfi.—'nt  PmTact,  which  icrved  u  a  rwdcnn  for  the  OI  ihe  Khaeli  o(  the  city  the  i 

enenl  durini  Ibc  SfxaUh  nik.  a  the  home  of  the  dty  Ml  ihuIit  itiidetiti,  1907),  (ouni 

,. It  uid  tbe  midiiice  of  the  prevdcnt  of  the  republic     It     the  oUTconvenc  of  Santo  Doidiii^- ,, „ 

iklufsaadbudaonttitofR  ttrticturefticledifi  while  ind  yelbw)»  milLlary  ^^overnmeDt  preured  better  quanert  lor  it  in  (he  lormer 

dd  itiiidB  on  the  fite  of  the  origiiui  ptrith  church,  ttdng  the  Plua  Piroteciuca  Hilitar,  nearEL  Prinripe-  Thereuevuwiulaboratoriet 

■Kcnd  in  183}  ind  iR;t.    A  Urp  municinl  (aal  (18^-18)7).  Education  (490  r«ular  Hudenu  in  1907:  library  of  11.863  voli? 

Q^Ue  of  receivine  jdo  inmaiefl,  with  Ivnvrlu  tor  a  nfiment,  u  a  a  proviociaL  KhooTcrf  am  and  iradei  (opened  iSSa).  a  iheokcicai 

■rikjof  object  op  tne  Prado.    The  Cutiilo  del  Principe  now  lerva  feminary^aboyi' technical  Kbool,  a  achool  of  palming  and  ■rulpture. 

a>  tbe  itato  penitevtiary'    Among  other  public  buUdinEfl  are  the  a  contervatory  of  munc.  normal  ichool,  mercanlUe  ichook  and  a 

eachante  (El  MiieUe),  thecDMon-GouK  ([ormeil]' Ihe  church  of  San  miUiary  academy.    The  Jcuit  chuich  (Bel(n)  hai  a  large  colleR 

Fianciioai   becun  about   IS7J.  lebuilt  in   1731-1717),  and  the  iorboyL  Ubonloriea,  r-    '^                                                    iuoiy, 

HaeKnoB  (f.  1713),  once  tbe  aavy  yaid  and  the  headquanen  of  and  an  histocical  librai                                                           educa- 

Ebe  artilicey  and  now  tbc  bofoe  of  tbe  national  library.    All  theie  tion,  which  was  entren                                                            paniifa 

■R  in  tba  old  cl».    Sobs  oI  tbe  older  ftructarea— notablv  the  rule.    The  Sociedad  E                                                           £ed  in 

cbureb  of  Santo  DoibIiko  and  the  Maeftrana— are  built  of  grey  I79>.  hag  alwayt  had                                                            arv  uf 

timmoae.     In  tbeoldcity  alioan  the  Plaia  Vieja.datingfroRi  the  eonie  43,niovolunie>.                                                             tmnna 

naddic  of  the  Ititb  century  (vilh  tbe  nudem  Merodo  de  Criatina.  other  umilir  orianiiai                                                           liyikd 

td  iBjT — deilrMd  1908),  Ibe  dd  sronihold  LaFuEtta,  erected  by  and  Nalural  Scienm  (                                                            1  igoi, 

HemamlD  de  Solo  in   IS}8,  once  the  Inaiury  of  the  6ota>  and  and   having;  in   193S  1                                                                       ttmt 

nUcona.  and  mideiKe  cd  the  ffOvemDia.  with  ita  old  walch-lower  collection  in  the  world                                                                      h»pft< 

(La  Vicla};  and  Ihe  Plaa  de  Armat.  with  Ihe  palice.  the  Senate  logical  lociny;  variou                                                           WEa. 

^  ■-^■-^--■itueof  Fernando  Vri.dBjj).  and  i^^ -     "^ -'-  -' -— 


ebapd  (El  Tcmpiete,  1818)  to  mark  the  luppoaed  ipot  when  maia  economic  develop 
vaa  fine  Hid  at  tbe  euabilihmenl  of  Ihe  city.    Motion  muit  be        Of  the  nenpai 

vaade  of  the  large  and  iatereaing  nurlieCa,  eipecialty  thoK  of  dt  la  ifur^Aa  (eil 

CoUa  and  Taoio.    Of  the  tbealiei.  which  unlil  the  end  of  the  morning  and  eveninai.  wni 

^r**^*fc  period  bad  to  compete  wilb  the  bull-rinE  and  (he  cock-  oQdal  or«aa  of  Ihe  Spaiudi 

nl.  tbc  moat  inKHtant  !a  Ibe  TacAo  (now  "  NacainjJ  "}  erected  piece  of  the  man  InlranuK 

■  iljt.  ctmed  the  polllica  of  the 


he  polllit _  .. 

LI  devoted  almool  encliuivrly  to  commercial  and  finai 

)f  tbe  other  newipapen  the  leadinv  onct  in    1009  were 

uiw  (1688;  evening!,  l^  Liuka  (18S4;  evening)  and  El 


Smge  impocte  Is7,10l.i76;  eiporti.  »40,)63,63 
'9%  of  the  imporu  and  44-6%  of  ihe  eiport 


be  coral  rock  of  Ihe  caa«I  ara-balhs  mrt  e 
10  lAat  DaiKn  nay  run  no  riak  from  Hharki.  On  the  S.  ai 
eily  i>  backed  by  an  amphitheatie  of  hilli.  which  are  cr 
tbe  W.  by  tbe  eonaplcuoui  fortilicntions  oC  Caitillo  del 
O*  Ibe  lower  beifhu  near  the  city  lie  Vedada,  J«ui  di 
Ljiyuo  and  olbec  healthy  Hibutba.  Chocren,  Puenin 
Marianao  (founded  iSjo;  pop.  1007,  gj^i)  and  Guaniba. 

the  bay  (unv  pari  of  the  mu*Uipio\  hai  large  bunneu  en 
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renddvoui  lor  IIm  royal  mschini  ud  troiiirt  fleeti  llul  idodo- 
IwUicd  trmde  with  Amnica,  and  the  commerdil  centre  of  Ibe 
Sptnub-Amcrkiii  poaeuiou.  It  iru  blockaded  lour  timet 
by  the  Dutch  (who  were  contuiually  maleHing  the  tRume 
Beeli)  In  the  fint  hall  of  the  ijth  cFotuty.  In  ie;i  the  dl; 
Willi  were  beguni  they  were  complcled  in  !;«}.  The  European 
wan  of  the  I7lh  and  iSth  cenluiiet  wire  marked  by  vaiioul 
inddenit  in  local  hiitoty.  After  the  end  of  the  Spaniafa  War  of 
Succettion  (wij)  came  a  period  of  ounpantive  proapetily 
In  llave-trad^ns  and  general  commerce.  The  creation  tn  1740 
of  1  raonopoliUic  trading-company  was  an  eveol  of  importance 
in  tbe  history  of  the  iiland,  En^liafa  squadron*  threatened  the 
dty  aeveral' times  in  the  first  half  of  the  tSth  centuiy,  but  il 
wa*  not  until  1761  than  an  invtttment,  made  by  Admiral  Sir 
George  Pocock  and  tlfe  earl  of  Albemarle,  was  lucceattul.  The 
•Icie  luted  from  June  to  August  and  was  attended  by  heavy 
bus  to  both  besiegers  and  beiieged.  The  Blitish  commandeis 
wrung  great  sums  irom  the  church  and  the  dly  as  prtie  of  wsr 
aad  price  of  good  order.  By  the  Ireaty  of  the  lolh  ol  February 
176],  at  the  dote  o(  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Havana  was  mloted 
to  Spain  in  exchange  lor  the  Floridas.  The  English  turned 
over  (be  control  of  Ihecilyon  the  6tb  of  July.  Their  occupalioa 
greatly  ttlmulated  commerce,  and  from  il  dates  the  modem 
hittoiy  of  the  dty  and  of  the  island  (lee  Cu>a).  The  gradual 
removal  of  obaiadn  Irom  the  commerce  o(  the  island  from 
Ij«  10  igig  panicuUriy  benefited  Hsvana.  At  the  ead  of  tbe 
iSlh  century  the  city  nat  one  o[  the  seven  or  eight  great  com- 
mercial centrea  of  the  world,  and  in  (he  fint  quarter  of  tbe 
iQth  century  was  a  rival  in  population  and  in  trade  o[  Rio 
Janeiro,  Buenos  Aires  and  New  York.  In  1789  a  bishopric 
was  created  at  Havana  luHrtganto  the  archbith<^e  at  Santiago. 

the  administration  of  Miguel  Tac6n  Havana  wu  improved 
Hillary.— Havana,  originally  foiinded  by  Kego  VeUsqaa  ^  many  important  public  works;  his  name  is  fteqgeBt  in  the 
In  ISI4  OB  an  unhealthy  site  near  the  present  BilabanA  (pop.  nomcnclalure  of  the  city.  The  railway  from  Havana  10  CQinet 
to  »*0T.  'MSS.  including  attached  country  diitricts),  on  the  »aa  built  between  1835  and  iSj8.  Fifty  Americans  under 
toutb  coaai;  was  soon  removed  to  iia  present  position,  was  Lieu'-  Crittenden,  members  of  (he  Bahia  Honda  filibuslering 
granted  an  ayuntamlenio  [town  council),  and  shortly  came  to  eipcdition  ol  Narciso  Lopei,  were  ahot  at  Fon  Aurii  in  iSji. 
be  considered  one  ol  the  moat  important  places  in  the  New  Like  Ihe  rest  ol  Cuba,  Havana  has  frequently  sullered  MVereiy 
World.  Its  commanding  position  gained  it  in  1634,  by  royal  'rom  hurricanes,  the  most  violent  being  those  of  ijM  (St 
decree,  the  title  of  "  Uave  del  Nuevo  Mundo  y  Antemural  Theresa's),  iBio  and  1S46.  The  dotniciion  ot  the  U.S.  batlle- 
delaslndiaiOcddentaka"  (Kcyof theNew WorldandBulwark  ■'■'P  "Maine"  in  the  harbour  ol  Havana  on  (he  is(h  of 
of  Ihe  West  Indies],  in  reference  to  which  it  bears  on  its  coat  February  1898  wis  an  inllueniial  factor  in  causing  the  oatbreak 
of  arms  a  symbolic  key  and  representations  of  the  Mom,  Punia    °'  >l«  Spanish-American  War,  and  during  (he  war  tbe  dly  waa 

and  Fucraa.    In  the  history  of  the  place  in  tbe  i61h  century    blMkaded  by^  "-'■--•  " •    - 

few  tiling  stand  out  except  the  In 

In  IS37  if  was  sacked  and  burned, 

French  buccaneers,  and  in  isS6  it  ' 

In  i;g9  Philip  II.  ol  Spain  ordered 

and  the  Morro.    In  tbe  same  year  Ihe  residence  of  the  govemc 

ol  the  island  was  moved  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  to  Uavam 

Philip  II.  granted  Havana  tbe  title  of "  dudad  "  in  IS 

plantations  in  the  environs  appeared  before  tbe  1 

i6lh  century.    Tbe  population  of  the  dly,  probably  .uuul  j™,        „.„._  ,   ,,  ■       l     ,,      v 

at  the  beginning  of  tbe  ijth  cenluty.  «n  doubled  in   the    ^.^A^"";/    market-town    m    the   Fareham  patliaL.. , 

yean  loUowing  i«ss  by  ihe  coming  ol  Spaniardi  Irom  Jamaica.    ai™ion  ol  Hampshire,  England,  67  m.  S.W.  from  London  by 
la  [he  couiae  ol  ihe  ijlh  century  the  port  became  the  great    '"'  London  &  South  Western  and  the  London,  Brighton  ft 
'  '  •^  »■  South  Coast  railways.    Pop.  of  urban  district  (1501),  3837. 

The  urban  district  ol  Warblington,  i  m,  S.E,  (pop.  ]6]o),  haa 
a  fine  church.  Norman  and  later,  with  traces  ol  pre-Norman 
work,  and  some  remains  ol  a  Tudor  castle.  Havanl  lies  in  a 
flat  coastal  district,  near  the  head  of  Langstone  Harbour,  a  wide 
shallow  inlet  of  the  English  Channel  Tbe  church  of  St  Failh 
waslargely  rebuilt  in  t8;s,  but  retains  some  good  Early  Engliah 

of  parchment  is  carried  on.  OS  the  mainland  near  Havant  Ilea 
Hayling,  a  fiat  island  of  irregular  lorm  lying  between  the  harbouti 
ol  Langstone  and  Chichester.  II  measures  4  m,  in  length  from 
N.  10  S..  and  is  nearly  the  same  In  breadth  at  (heaouth,  but  Ibt 
breadlh  ginttally  u  about  1)  m.  It  ia  well  wooded  and  ItnUt. 
II  Dill  01  431.  A  railway  serves  the  village  ol  South  Kayiing,  which  blnaomt 
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lavoor  ts  a  leftaide  lesort,  having  a  wide  sandy  beach  and  good 
lolfUnka.  The  ialaud  was  in  the  possession  of  successive  reli^us 
bodies  from  the  Conquest  (when  it  was  given  to  the  Benedictines 
of  Jumi^ges,  near  Rouen),  until  the  Dissolution.  The  church 
of  South  Hayling  is  a  fine  Early  English  building. 

HAVEU  a  river  of  Prussia,  Germany,  having  its  ori^  in 
Lake  Dambeck  (223  ft.)  on  the  Mecklenburg  plateau,  a  few 
miles  north-west  of  Neu-Strelitz,  and  after  threading  several 
lakes  flowing  south  as  far  as  Spandau.  Thence  it  curves  south- 
west, past  Potsdam  and  Brandenburg,  traversing  another  chain 
of  lakes,  and  finally  continues  north-west  until  it  joins  the  Elbe 
from  the  right  some  miles  above  Wittenberge  after  a  total 
course  of  221  m.  and  a  total  fall  of  only  158  ft.  Its  banks  are 
Toosiiy  marshy  or  sandy,  and  the  stream  is  navigable  from  the 
Mecklenburg  lakes  downwards.  Several  canak  connect  it 
ivith  these  lakes,  as  well  as  with  other  rivers— e.;.  the  Finow 
canal  with  the  Oder,  the  Ruppin  canal  with  the  Rhin,  the  Bcrlin- 
^pandau  navigable  canal  (5}  m.)  with  the  Spree,  and  the  Plaue- 
Ihle  canal  with  the  Elbe.  The  Sakrow-Paretz  canal,  1 1  m.  long, 
cuts  off  the  deep  bend  at  Potsdam.  The  most  notable  of  the 
tributaries  is  the  Spree  (227  m.  long),  which  bisects  Berlin  and 
joins  the  Havel  at  Spandau.  Area  of  river  basin,  10,159  sq.  m. 

HAVBLBERO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 

ol  Brandenburg,  on  the  Havd  and  the  railway  Gldwcn-Havel- 

berg.    Pop.  (1905),  5988.    The  town  is  built  partly  on  an  island 

in  the  Havel,  and  partly  on  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 

00  one  ol  which  stands  the  fine  Romanesque  cathedral  dating 

from  the  12th  century.    The  two  parts,  which  are  connected 

l)y  a  bridge,  were  incorporated  as  one  town  in  1875.    The 

inbalMtants  are  chiefly  engaged  in   tobacco  manufacturing, 

snpr-refining  and  boat-building,  and  in  the  timber  trade. 

Otto  I.  founded  a  bishopric  at  Havclberg  in  946;  the  bishop, 
knfever,  who  was  a  prince  of  the  Empire,  generally  resided  at 
Phttenburg,  or  Wittstock,  a  few  miles  to  the  north.  In  1548 
the  bishopric  was  seized  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who 
fifiilly  took  possession  of  it  fifty  years  later,  and  the  cathedral 
puBtd  to  the  Protestant  Church,  retaining  its  endowments  till 
tbe  edict  of  18x0,  by  which  all  former  ecclesiastical  Dosscssions 
*m  assumed  by  the  crown.  The  finalsecularization  was  delayed 
UH 1819.  Havelberg  was  formerly  a  strong  fortress,  but  in  the 
Tbiny  Years'  War  it  was  taken  from  the  Danish  by  the  imperial 
troops  in  1627.  Recaptured  by  the  Swedes  in  1631,  and  again 
ID  1635  &o<i  1636,  it  was  in  1637  retaken  by  the  Saxons.  It 
suffered  severely  from  a  conflagration  in  1870. 

HAVELOCK,  SIR  HENRY  (1795-1857),  British  soldier,  one  of 

iIk  heroes  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  second  of  four  brothers  (all 

^  whom  entered  the  army),  was  bom  at  Ford  Hall,  Bishop- 

Weannouth,  Sunderland,  on  the  5th  of  April  1795.    His  parents 

vere  William  Havelock,  a  wealthy  shipbuilder  in  Sunderland, 

sodjane,  daughter  of  John  Carter,  solicitor  at  Stockton-on-Tees. 

When  about  five  years  old  Henry  accompanied  his  elder  brother 

WjUiam  to  Mr  Bradley's  school  at  Swanscombc,  whence  at  the 

me  of  ten  he  removed  for  seven  years  to  Charterhouse  school. 

In  accordance  with  the  desire  of  his  mother,  who  had  died  in 

iSii,  he  entered  the  Middle  Temple  in  18 13,  studying  under 

Chitty  the  eminent  special  pleader.  His  legal  studies  having<been 

abridged  by  a  misunderstanding  with  his  father,  he  in  181  s 

iccepted  a  second  lieutenancy  in  the  Rifle  Brigade  (95th), 

prociired  for  him  by  the  interest  of  his  brother  William.    During 

the  following  eight  years  of  service  in  Britain  he  read  extensively 

vid  acquired  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of  war.    In 

1823,  having  exchanged  into  the  21st  and  thence  into  the  Z3th 

Light  Infantry,  he  followed  his  brothers  William  and  Charles 

to  India,  first  qualifying  himself  in  Hindustani  under  Dr  Gilchrist, 

a  celebrated  Orientalist. 

At  the  dose  of  twenty-three  years'  service  he  was  still  a 
Cevtenant,  and  it  was  not  until  1838  that,  after  three  years' 
adjatancy  of  his  regiment,  he  became  captain.  Before  this, 
however,  he  had  held  several  staff  appointments,  notably  that 
of  dqMty  assistant-adjutant-general  of  the  forces  in  Burma  till 
the  peace  of  Yandabu,  of  which  he,  with  Lumsden  and  Knox, 
pncoRd  the  ratifications  at  Ava  from  the  "  Golden  Foot," 


who  bestowted  on  him  the  "  gold  leaf  **  insignia  of  Burmese 
nobility.  His  first  command  had  been  at  a  stockade  capture 
in  the  war,  and  he  was  present  also  at  the  battles  of  Napiadee, 
Patanago  and  Pagan.  He  had  also  held  during  his  lieutenancy 
various  interpreterships  and  the  adjutancy  of  the  king's  tro<^s 
at  Chinsura.  In  1828  he  published  at  Serampore  Campaigns  in 
AvOf  and  in  1829  he  married  Hannah  Shepherd,  daughter  of  Dr 
Marshman,  the  eminent  missionary.  About  the  same  time  he 
became  a  Baptist,  being  baptised  by  Mr  John  Mack  at  Serampore. 
During  the  first  Afghan  war  he  was  present  as  aide-de-camp  to 
Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  at  the  capture  of  Ghazni,  on  the  231^  of 
July  1839,  and  at  the  occupation  of  Kabul.  After  a  short  absence 
in  Bengal  to  secure  the  publication  of  his  Memoirs  of  the  Afghan 
Campaign^  he  returned  to  Kabul  in  charge  of  recruits,  and 
beaune  interpreter  to  General  Elphinstone.  In  1840,  being 
attached  to  Sir  Robert  Sale's  forc»,  he  took  part  in  the  Khurd- 
Kabul  fight,  in  the  celebrated  passage  of  the  defiles  of  the  Ghilzais 
(1841)  and  in  the  fighting  from  Tezeen  to  Jalalabad.  Here, 
after  many  months'  siege,  his  column  in  a  sortie  en  masse  defeated 
Akbar  Khan  on  the  7th  of  April  1842.  He  was  now  madedeputy 
adjutant-general  of  the  infantry  division  in  Kabul,  and  in 
September  he  assisted  at  Jagdalak,  at  Tezeen,  and  at  the  release 
of  the  British  prisoners  at  Kabul,  besides  taking  a  prominent 
part  at  Istaliff.  Having  obtained  a  regimental  majority  he  next 
went  throu^  the  Mahratta  campaign  as  Persian  interpreter 
to  Sir  Hugh  (Viscount)  Gough,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
Maharajpore  in  1843,  and  also  in  the  Sikh  campaign  at  Moodkee, 
Ferozeshah  and  Sobraon  in  1845.  For  these  services  he  was. 
made  deputy  adjutant-general  at  Bombay.  He  exchanged  from 
the  13th  to  the  39th,  then  as  second  major  into  the  53rd  at  the 
beginning  of  1849,  and  soon  afterwards  left  for  England,  where 
he  spent  two  years.  In  1854  he  became  quartermaster-general, 
then  full  colonel,  and  lastly  ajdutant-general  of  the  troops  in 
India. 

In  1857  he  was  selected  by  Sir  James  Outram  for  the  command 
of  a  division  in  the  Persian  campaign,  during  which  he  was  present 
at  the  actions  of  Muhamra  and  Ahwaz.  Peace  with  Persia  set 
him  free  just  as  the  Mutiny  broke  out;  and  he  was  chosen  to 
command  a  column  **  to  qucU  disturbances  in  Allahabad,  to 
support  Lawrence  at  Lucknow  and  Wheeler  at  Cawnpore,  to 
disperse  and  utterly  destroy  all  mutineers  and  insurgents."  At 
this  time  Lady  Canning  wrote  of  him  in  her  diary:  "  General 
Havelock  b  not  in  fashion,  but  all  the  same  we  believe  that  he 
will  do  well.  No  doubt  he  is  fussy  and  tiresome,  but  his  little 
old  stiff  figure  looks  as  active  and  fit  for  use  as  if  he  were  made  of 
steel."  But  in  spile  of  this  lukewarm  commendation  Havelock 
proved  himself  the  man  for  the  occasion,  and  won  the  reputation 
of  a  great  military  leader.  At  Fatehpur,  on  the  12th  of  July, 
at  Aong  and  Pandoobridgc  on  the  isth,  at  Cawnpore  on  the 
z6th,  at  Unao  on  the  39th,  at  Busherutgungc  on  the  29th  and 
again  on  the  5th  of  August,  at  Boorhya  on  the  12th  of  August, 
and  at  Bithur  on  the  i6th,  he  defeated  overwhelming  forces. 
Twice  he  advanced  for  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  but  twice  prudence 
forbade  a  reckless  exposure  of  troops  wasted  by  battle  and 
disease  in  the  almost  impracticable  task.  Reinforcements  arriv- 
ing at  bst  under  Outram,  he  was  enabled  by  the  generosity  of  his 
superior  ofTicer  to  crown  his  successes  on  the  25th  of  September 
1857  by  the  capture  of  Lucknow.  There  he  died  on  the  24th  of 
November  1857,  of  dysentery,  brought  on  by  the  anxieties  and 
fatigues  connected  with  his  victorious  march  and  with  the 
subsequent  blockade  of  the  British  troops.  He  lived  long  enough 
to  receive  the  intelligence  that  he  had  been  created  K.C.B.  for 
the  first  three  battles  of  the  campaign;  but  of  the  major-general- 
ship which  was  shortly  afterwards  conferred  he  never  knew. 
On  the  26th  of  November,  before  tidings  of  his  death  had  reached 
England,  letters-patent  were  directed  to  create  him  a  baronet 
and  a  pension  of  £1000  a  year  was  voted  at  the  assembling  of 
parliament.  The  baronetcy  was  afterwards  bestowed  uf>on  his 
eldest  son;  while  to  his  widow,  by  royal  order,  was  given  the 
rank  to  which  she  would  have  been  entitled  had  her  husband 
survived  and  been  created  a  baronet.  To  both  widow  and  son 
pensions  of  £1000  were  awarded  by  parliament. 


8o  HAVELOK"THE  DANE— HAVERFORDWEST 

S«  Minhmu,  Uft  iifffa,diKk  (iS«o);  L.  J.  Tiaicr.riu  BfijarJ    kicked  Ih™  of  Ihc  lumti  from  the  churcb  !<>■ 
StrttI  cf  it  !f>iiMnUi  Ctnltry  (1901);  ind  A.  Finbn,  fiutJoct 
("  Eofliih  Mtn  at  Aciion  "  Kricf.  1S90}. 

HAVELOK  THE  DANE,  uiAngto-DaniiblDmuice.  The  hero, 
under  Ui«  name  of  Cuheran  or  Cuakan,  wu  1  KuUion-joDglcur 
It  Ihe  court  of  EdcU  (ALu)  or  Godric,  king  al  Lincoln  ind 
LindMy.  At  Uh  uine  court  vu  brought  up  Argenlilie  or 
Goldborough,  the  orphan  daughter  of  Adelbrict,  the  Duu«h 
king  of  Norfolk,  and  his  wife  Onnin,  Edelii'i  uitir;  and 
Edeb).  to  humiliate  hii  want,  married  herto  the  scullion  Cuaran. 
But,  inspired  by  a  viAion,  Cuaran  and  Goldborough  set  out  for 

Crinisb)',  where  Cuaran  learned  thai  Grim,  his  lupposed  father,  PrM,  OiJord;  igM.VhmfJnhcV  bibfiographiiir^eliiiiii'iriii 
■u  dead.  Hit  fosler-siiler,  moraover,  told  him  that  hia  real  be  found);  a9d>ino(lemEn^iihvenia«byMiuE.Kiclny(Londiia, 
name  *a>  Havelok,  thai  he  wai  the  son  of  Gunlcr  (or  Birkabeyn),  Jyoi).  Gaimar;.  ttil  and  Ilw  French  Isi  an  edited  by  Sir  T.  D. 
kins  nF  ni-nmarl.  .nil  had  hwn  reKuw)  hv  Orim  *hn  ihoiioh  Hardy  and  C.  F.  Martin  in  Xeriiw  fin*,  iwd,  on.  unfitni.  ml.  L 
lungolUenmark,  and  nacL&een  rescued  by  i,nm,  wno  inougn  .  g^gj  See  alio  the  account  olihe  Mga  by  H.  L.  Ward  {Cat.  4 
a  poor  fijhernian  »a>  a  noble  in  hi5  own  country,  Hfheo  Gunter  foiawfj,  i.  w-uf,):  (or  the  identiScaiioii  of  llavelok  inii 
perished  by  treason.  The  hero  then  wins  back  hu  own  «nd  Anlif  Curan  lee  GJ  Sion  -  ■  -  -  ■  •  —  ■  ■■■ 
Ooldborough's  kingdoms,  punishing  tmitoti  and  rewarding  the  nprinl  rf  an  arim  article 
(aitMuL     The  storv  e™t.  in  Iwn  French  ver^ons:  as  ao  inter-     '^'-''^  (Balunmre,  1900). 
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by  Sir 

F.  Madden  in  igiS.  This  edition  cental  lu,  bciidnlhe  EnUihieal. 
the  two  French  ven>ians.  There  are  ubicauenl  cditioni  by  W.  W. 
Skeat  (iSbS)  for  the  E.E.  Teil  Society,  by  F.  Kolihausen  (Londoa. 
New  Vork  and  Heidelberg,  loot),  and  by  W.  W.  Skeat  (ClareDdon 
Preu,  Oiford.  1902,  where  further  bibnoeraphical  refeieiicet  will 


EHflmki  SKuliiH  (I 
E.  K.  Putnam.  Tk,  Li 
faitbfuL    The  st 

polation  between   CcHrei  Caimar's  Brut  and  his  £ilorie  lUs  HAVEBFOHDWIsr   (Welsh   HulfuriU.    the    English    name 

£iijfel  ie.  Msoj  and  in  the  Angto-Normao  Lai  d-Hiadok  (ulh  being  perhaps  a  comiption  ot  the  Scandinivian  Hajiw-Fjaril], 

century).    The  English  HoIclDiKt,  1300)  is  icnlten  in  »  Lincoln-  [),(  c),je[  ^aim  al  Pemhrokeshire,  S.  Wales,  a  contributory 

thin  dialect  and  embodiei  abundant  local  tradition.    A  short  pitliimenuiy  and  municipal  borough,  and  a  county  of  itself 

version  of  the  tale  it  inletpolated  in  the  Lambeth  MS,  of  Robert  with  its  own  lord-lieiilenanl.    Pop.  (1901),  6007-    It  is  pictur- 

Mannyng'j  Handlynt  Synnt.     The  story  reappears  mote  than  esquelysituatcdon  Iheslopes  overlootinglhe  West Oeddau  rivet. 

once  in  English  literature,  noUbly  in  the  ballad  of  "  Argentine  which  is  here  crossed  by  two  stone  bridges.    It  has  a  stalioDon 

and  Cunn  "  in  WiUiam  Warner's  Albin't  En^and.    The  name  ihe  Great  Western  Railway  on  the  east  side  oC  the  rivet,  and 

of  Havelok  (Mahloc,  Abloec.  Abloyc)  it  said  to  correspond  ui  vhen  viewed  from  this  point  the  town  presents  an  imiMtitic 

WeUh  to  Aniaf  ot  Olat.    Now  the  historical  Anlaf  Cut«.  was  the  ,pp„rance  with  it.  castle  keep  ahd  its  many  ancient  huilZi 


I  chief  Sihiric,  who  was  king  of  Non 


ivigahle  for 


OS  «nd  died  in  917.    Anlaf  Sihtticson  was  driven  into  eiile  by  ,50  tons.    Ctoal,  cattle,  butler  and  grain  are  exported,  but  the 

hia  stepmother's  brother  itthelstaa,  and  look  refuge  in  Scotland  commercial  importance  of  the  place  has  greatly  declined,  as  the 

•t  the  court  of  Constantine  II.,  whose  daughter  he  married,  many  ruined  warehouses  near  the  river  plainly  testify.    The 

He  wu  defeated  with  Constantine'  at  Bninanburh  [0J7),  but  old  walls  and  fortifications  have  almost  disappeared,  but  Havet- 

wasnevertbeless  for  two  short  periods  joint  ruler  in  Nonhumbria  fordwest  isstillrichinmemorialsofiispast  greatness.    The  huge 

with  hiscousin  Anlaf  Codlreyson.    He  reigned  inDublintUI  980,  castle-keep,  which  dominates  the  town,  was  probably  built  by 

when  he  was  defeated-     Hediedtheneityear  asamonkai  lona.  Gilbert  de  Clare,  eaHy  in  the  iJlh  century;  formerly  used  aa 

Round  the  name  of  Anlaf  Curan  a  number  of  legends  rapidly  ,he  county  gaol,  it  now  tervet  as  the  p<dice-il«tioB.    The  large 

gathered,  and  the  legend  of  the  Danish  hero  probably  filtered  church  of  St  Mary,  at  the  lop  of  the  steep  High  Street,  has  fine 

through  Celtic  channels,  as  the  Welsh  names  ol  ArgentiUe  and  cleteslory  windows,  dusttted  columns  and  an  elaborate  clrved- 

Orwain  indicate.    The  close  simUarily  between  the  Havelok  o,k  ctUing  of  the  tsth  century;  it  contains  several  interesting 

saga  and  the  story  of  Hamlet  (Amlclhusjas  told  by  Saio  Gram-  monuBienU  of  the  iTth  and  iSlh  centuries,  tome  of  which 

malicus  wss  pointed  out  long  sgo  by  Scandinavian  scholars,  commemonleniembeisof  Ihefamily  of  PhUippsotPiclonCastle. 

The  individual  poinls  they  have  in  common  are  found  in  olbef  At  the  N.  corner  of  the  adjacent  churchyard  stands  an  ancient 

legends,  but  the  sencs  of  coincidences  between  the  advenlurous  building  with  a  vaulted  roof,  once  the  record  ofKce,  but  now  used 

histiiy  ol  Anlaf  Cunn  and  the  life  of  Amlelhgs  can  hardly  be  „  ,  fiah-market.    St  Martin's,  with  a  low  lower  and  spire,  close 

lottuiLoua.    Inieretting  light  it  thrown  on  the  whole  question  by  lo  the  castle,  is  |Srobably  the  oldest  church  in  the  town-  but  hal 

Frafestjr  L  GoUanci  {Haadcl  in  Iceland,  iB^B)  by  the  identifica-  been  much  modemiied.    Near  St  Thomas's  church  on  the  Green 

lion  of  Amhlaide— who  it  laid  by  Queen  CoimOiith'  in  the  ,tands  an  old  Moravian  chapel  which  is  closely  associated  with 

Anntlt  of  IrHnKd  Jy  tht  Fcur  MasUn  10  have  sUin  Niall  thegreatscholaranddivine,  Bidiopjohn  Gambold  (ijii-1771). 

Clundubh— with  Aniaf's  father  Sihtiic.    The  eiploits  of  father  Iq  ^  meadow  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  are  the  considerable 

and  sof  were  likely  to  be  confused.  remains  of  the  Augustinian  Prioiy  of  St  Mary  and  Si  Thomai, 

Th-     lytbieal  eh^mcnli  in  the  Havelok  story  are  numerous,  bunt  by  Robert  de  Hwlfordd,  lord  of  Haverford.  about  the  yeal 

Art        .le,  at  H.  L.  Ward  points  out.  is  a  disguised  Valkyrie-  ,^,    On  the  E.  hank  are  the  suburbs  of  Cartlet  and  Prender- 

LP     :,vava  the  intpired  a  dull  and  namelcst  youth,  and  as  HiU  ^at,  the  latter  of  which  tontaint  the  ancient  parish  church  ol 

rais.d,hcdcad  to  fight  by  magic,  so  Argentine  in  Ho«fci*  and  St  David  and  the  ruins  of  a  large  mansion  originally  buQt  by 

Hermuthruda  in  Amlilk  prop  up  dead  ot  wounded  men  with  Maurice  de  Prendergast  (11th  cintuty)  and  subsequenlly  Ihe 

stakes  to  bluH  Ihe  enemy.    Haveloh't  royal  lineage  b  betrayed  „[  of  the  Stepney  family.  A  little  10  the  S,  of  the  town  arelhe 

by  his  tbme  breath  when  he  is  asleep,  a  phenomenon  which  has  nmiuTa  of  Haroldstone.  once  the  residence  of  the  powerful 

parallelsinlhchisloryolScrvigsTulliusandoiDietridiof  Bern.  p,no,  timily.    The  charities  belonging  10  the  town,  which 

Pan  of  Lhc  Havelok  legend  lingers  in  local  tradition.     Havelok  include   John    Perrot's   bequest    (1579),  yielding  about  £iso 

desLroyed  his  enemies  m  Denmark  by  casting  down  griat  stones  annually  fot  the  improvement  of  the  town,  and  Tasket'i  charity 

upon  them  from  the  lop  of  a  tower,  and  Grim  it  said  10  have  kHooI  Ci684>.  are  very  considerable. 

'  H,  L.  JV-ard  (Cot.  0/  firwuBff.,  i.  416!  sugEwti  that  it  n>  the        Haverfordwest  owes  its  origin  to  the  adixnt  ot  the  Flciliin|S. 

K%U«  the  tX'rlC'^wVeVmu^  m  ihe'^1?  Jiii'c^niwnl?^  "'"'  """  permitted  by  Henry  I.  to  settle  in  the  hundred  of 

who  Bicrcedcd  Kins  Arthur.    Cilmar  voice,  more  ihan  once  an  Rooie.  or  Rh«s.  In  the  years  1 10671  loS,  in  nil.  and  again  in 

Anglo-Danish  legend  of  a  Danish  dyoaiiy  in  Britain  anterior  to  the  Iis6.    English  it  eiclusively  spoken  in  the  town  and  dittnct, 

Ss""  in™!""'  ,  .  ..,,,,,  ^  ,  and  its  inhabitants  exhibit  their  foreign  eitrartfon  by  ibek 

C^mfla'iir^hn^m,  an^oihe^  ^  w«h  AmIeJhus  a?''sbi'w«'!  linsusp.  customs  and  appearance-    Haverfordwest  is.  in  fact. 

woman  of'the  Htrmuihruda  type  and  married  her  husband's  the  Capital  of  that  English-speaking portkin  of  Pembrokeshire, 

conquenir.  wbich  has  been  nicknamed  "  little  England  beyond  Wale*." 
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This  new  Mttkoieiit  of  intruding  foreigners  bad  naturally  to  be 
procected  against  tbe  infuriated  natives,  and  the  castle  was 
accordin^y  built  c,  1113  by  Gilbert  de  Clare,  first  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, wbo  subsequently  conferred  the  seignory  of  Haverford 
oa  his  castellan,  Richard  Fita-Tancred.  On  the  death  of  Robert 
de  Hvlfordd,  the  benefactor  and  perhaps  founder  of  the  priory 
of  St  Uaiy  and  St  Thomas,  in  laij,  the  lordship  of  the  castle 
rt\Tned  to  the  Crown,  and  was  purchased  for  1000  marks  from 
King  John  by  William  Marshal,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  gave 
various  privileges  to  the  town.  Of  the  numerous  charters  the 
earliest  known  (through  an  allusion  found  in  a  document  of 
Bi^^p  Houghton  of  St  Davids,  c.  1370)  is  one  from  Henry  II., 
«ho  ihetein  confirms  all  former  ri^ts  granted  by  his  grand- 
father, Henry  L  John  in  laoy  gave  certain  rights  to  the  town 
concerning  the  Port  of  Milford,  while  William  Bdarshal  II.,  earl 
cl  Pembroke,  presented  it  with  three  charters,  the  earliest  of 
vhzch  is  dated  1219.  An  important  charter  of  Edward  V.,  as 
phoce  of  Wales  and  lord  of  Haverford,  enacted  that  the  town 
sho  jkl  be  incorporated  under  a  majror,  two  sheriffs  and  two 
biirns,  d^ly  chosen  by  the  burgesses.  In  1536,  under  Henry 
VIU.,  Haverford drcst  was  declared  a  town  and  county  of  itself 
a=d  was  further  empowered  to  send  a  representative  burgess  to 
parliament. 

The  town  long  played  a  prominent  part  in  South  Welsh 
h'stocy.  In  laio  Lleweljm  ap  lorwerth,  prince  of  North 
\\iles,  during  the  absence  of  William  Marshal  II.,  eari  of 
Pembroke,  attacked  and  burnt  the  suburbs,  but  failed  to  reduce 
\\t  castle  by  assault.  Several  of  the  Plantagenet  kings  visited 
the  Iowa,  indoding  Richard  II.,  who  stopped  hero  some  time 
on  bis  return  from  Ireland  in  1399,  and  is  said  to  have  performed 
here  his  last  regal  actr- the  confirmation  of  the  grant  of  a 
^.r^jte  to  the  Fzian  Preachers.  Oliver  Cromwell  spent  some 
-ii/s  here  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  and  his  original  warrant  to  the 
r^yor  and  awndl  for  the  demolition  of  the  castle  Is  still 
i  u  served  in  the  council  chamber.  The  prosperity  and  local  im- 
P-.  rtanre  of  Haverfordwest  continued  tmimpaired  throughout  the 
:  ::b  and  iSth  centuries,  and  Richard  Fenton,  the  historian  of 
Pcntbrokeshire,  describes  it  in  1810,  as  "  the  largest  town  in  the 
r'  .nty,  if  not  in  all  Wales."  With  the  rise  of  Milford,  however, 
''-e  shipping  trade  greatly  declined,  and  Haverfordwest  has  now 
ifce  appearance  of  a  quiet  country  town. 

HAVE10AUFRAVCESRIDLBY(r836-i879)tEn£^sh  hymn- 
vri'.er.  daughter  of  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Henry  Haver^,  was  bom 
V.  .\stlry,  Worcestershire,  on  the  X4th  of  December  1836.  At 
thf  £^  of  seven  slw  began  to  Write  verse,  most  of  it  of  a  religious 
a.«:acter.  As  a  hymn-writer  she  was  particularly  succcnful, 
in  1  Lhe  modeni  Ea^ish  Church  collections  include  several  of  her 
.•.rposiiioQs.  Her  collected  Ppdieal  Works  were  published  in 
t^^4.    She  died  at  Caswell  Bay,  Swansea,,  on  the  3rd  of  June 

See  Mtmanah  a/  Francts  Ridtey  HoMrgal  (1880).  by  her  sister. 

HAVBRIIIU%  a  market  town  of  England,  in  the  Sudbury 
r^'iamcntary  divisioa  of  Suffolk,  and  the  Saffron  Waldcn 
i.^.ijoa  of  Essex.  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901),  4863.  It  is 
::  a.  N>I.E.  from  London  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway,  on 
:h<  Long  Mclfofd-Cambridge  branch,  and  is  the  terminus  of 
•ie  Cobe  VaDcy  railway  from  Chappel  in  Essex.  The  church 
"f  Si  Mary  is  Perpendicular,  but  extensively  restored.  There 
-.:c  large  manufactures  of  doth,  silk,  matting,  bricks,  and  boots 
t-i  shoes,  and  a  considerable  agricultural  trade. 

HAVnUUm  a  city  of  Efsex  county,  MassachusetU,  U.S.A., 
u'  uated  on  the  Mcrrimac  river,  at  the  head  of  tide  and  navigation, 
t**  -1 00  the  Boston  ft  Maiike  railway,  33  m.  N.  of  Boston.  Pop. 
'.•k>)  i847»;  (1890)  a7f4ia;  (1900)  37.I7S.  ol  whom  8530 
•;re  loreiga-boni  (including  9403  French  Canadians,  165  r 
irglbh  Canadians  aiid  2144  Irish),  and  15,077  were  of  foreign 
rinatage  (both  parents  foreign-bom);  (1910  census)  44MS' 
T^e  dty,  3  m.  wide  and  xo  m.  long,  lies  for  its  entire  length 
a«Qg  the  Merrimac  river,  from  which  it  rises  picturesqudy, 
M  iurface  being  undulating,  with  several  detached  round  hills 
'Tj.umum  339  ft.).  Like  all  old  New  England  cities,  it  is 
uTifuIarly  laid  out.    A  number  of  hikes  within  its  limits  are  the 
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source  of  an  abundant  and  excellent  water  supply.  There  are 
fifteen  public  parks,  the  largest  of  which,  Winnikenni  Park 
(214  acres),  contiguous  to  Lake  Kenoza,  is  of  great  natural 
beauty.  The  city  has  three  well-equipped  hospitals,  the  beautiful 
Pentucket  club  house,  a  children's  home,  an  old  ladies'  home 
and  numerous  charitable  organizations.  The  schools  of  the 
city,  both  public  and  private,  are  of  high  standing;  they  include 
Bradford  Academy  (X803)  for  girls  and  the  St  James  School 
(Roman  Catholic).  The  public  library  is  generously  endowed, 
and  in  1908  had  about  90,000  volumes.  Almost  from  the 
beginning  of  its  history  Haverhill  was  active  industrially. 
Thonus  Dustin,  the  husband  of  Hannah  Dustin,  manufactured 
bricks,  and  this  industry  has  been  carried  on  in  the  same  locality 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years.  The  large  Stevens  woollen 
mills  are  the  outgrowth  of  mills  established  in  1835.  The 
manufacture  of  woollen  hats,  established  in  the  middle  of  the 
i8th  century,  is  one  of  the  prominent  industries.  There  are 
large  morocco  factories.  By  far  the  leading  industry  of  the 
city  is  the  manufacture  of  boots,  shoes  and  slippers,  chiefly 
of  the  finer  kinds,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  largest  producers  in 
the  world.  In  1905  Haverhill  ranked  fourth  among  the  cities 
of  the  United  States  in  the  product  value  of  this  manufacture, 
which  was  4*8%  of  the  total  value  of  boots  and  shoes  made  in 
the  United  States.  This  industry  began  about  1795.  In  1905 
Haverhill's  manufacturing  establishments  produced  goods  valued 
at  $34,446,594,  83*9%  of  this  output  being  represented  by 
boots  and  shoes  or  their  accessories.  One  of  the  largest  sole- 
leather  manufactories  in  the  world  is  here. 

Haverhill  was  settled  in  June  1640  by  a  small  colony  from 
Newbury  and  Ipswich,  and  its  Indian  name,  Pentucket,  was 
replaced  by  that  of  Haverhill  in  compliment  to  the  first  mindster. 
Rev.  John  Ward,  who  was  bom  at  Haverhill,  England.  In  its 
earlier  years  this  frontier  town  suffered  severely  from  the  forays 
of  the  Indians,  and  in  1690  the  abandoxunent  of  the  settlement 
was  contemplated.  Two  Indian  attacks  are.  particularly 
noteworthy^ — one  in  1698,  in  which  Hannah  Dustin,  her  new- 
bom  babe,  and  her  nurse  were  carried  away  to  the  vicinity  of 
Penacook,  now  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  Here  in  the  night 
Mrs  Dustin,  assisted  by  her  nurse  and  by  a  captive  English  boy, 
tomahawked  and  scalped  ten  Indians  (two  men,  the  others 
children  and  women)  and  escaped  down  Xht  river  to  Haverhill; 
a  monument  to  her  stands  in  City  Hall  Park.  In  1708  250 
French  and  Indians  attacked  the  village,  killing  40  of  its 
inhabitants.  In  2873  a  destructive  fire  caused  the  loss  of  35 
places  of  business,  and  on  the  X7th  of  Febmary  1882  almost  the 
entire  shoe  district  (consisting  of  xo  acres)  was  burned,  with  a 
loss  of  more  than  $2,000,000;  but  a  greater  business  district 
was  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  Haverhill  was  the  birthplace 
of  Whittier,  who  lived  here  in  X807-X836,  and  who  in  his  poem 
Haoerhiilt  written  for  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  town  in  1890, 
and  in  many  of  his  other  poems,  gave  the  poet's  touch  to  the 
history,  the  legends  and  the  scenery  of  his  native  dty.  ^^s 
birthplace,  the  scene  of  SnouhBound  in  the  eastern  part  of 'J  ^ 
city,  is  owned  by  the  Whittier  Association  and  is  open  :.>'  - 
visitors.  A  petition  from  Haverhill  to  the  national  House  df  ' 
Representatives  in  X843,  praying  for  a  peaceable  dis8oluti2>n  ' 
of  the  Union,  raised  about  J.  Q.  Adams,  its  presenter,  perhaps 
the  most  violent  storm  in  the  long  course  of  his  defence  of  the 
right  of  petition.  Haverhill  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1645  a°<l  became  a  city  in  1869.  Bradford,  a  town  (\ztgt\y 
residential)  lying  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  became 
a  part  of  the  city  in  X897.  In  October  1908,  by  popular  vote, 
the  city  adopted  a  new  charter  providing  for  government  by 
commission. 

HAVERSACK,  or  Havxesack  (through  the  French  from 
Gtt,  Hahersack,  an  oat-sack,  a  nose-bag,  Hafer  or  Haver,  oats), 
the  bag  in  which  horsemen  carried  the  oats  for  their  horses. 
In  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  haver,  meaning  oats,  is 
still  used,  as  haver-meal  or  haver-bread.  Haversack  is  now 
used  for  the  strong  bag  ooade  of  linen  or  canvas,  in  which  soldiers, 
sportsmen  or  travellers,  carry  their  personal  belongings,  or  more 
usually  the  provisions  for  the  day.  ^  ^ 
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HAVEftSTRAW,  a  village  of  Rockland  county,  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  in  a  township  of  the  same  name,  32  m.  N.  of  New  York 
City,  and  finely  situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  Haverstraw  Bay, 
an  enlargement  of  the  Hudson  river.  Pop.  of  the  village  ( 1890) , 
$070;  (1900)  5935,  of  whom  1231  were  foreign-born  and  568 
were  negroes;.(i905,  state  census)  6182 ;  (1910)  5669;  of  the  town- 
ship (1910)  9335.  Haverstraw  is  served  by  the  West  Shore, 
the  New  Jersey  &  New  York  (Eric),  and  the  New  York,  Ontario. 
&  Western  raUways,  and  is  connected  by  steamboat  lines  with 
P^ekskiU  and  Newburgh.  The  village  lies  at  the  N.  base  of 
High  Tor  (83  2  ft.).  It  has  a  public  library,  founded  by  the  King's 
Daughters'  Society  in  1895  and  housed  in  the  Fowler  library 
bulling.  Excellent  clay  is  found  in  the  township,  and  Haver- 
straw is  one  of  the  largest  brick  manufacturing  centres  in  the 
world;  brick-machines  also  are  manufactured  here.  The 
Minesceongo  creek  furnishes  water  power  for  silk  mills,  dye 
works  and  print  works.  Haverstraw  was  settled  by  the  Dutch 
probably  as  early  as  1648.  Near  the  viilage  of  Haverstraw 
(in  the  township  of  Stony  Point),  in  the  Joshua  Hett  Smith 
House,  or  "  Old  Treason  House,"  as  it  is  generally  called, 
Benedict  Arnold  and  Major  Andr6  met  before  daylight  on  the 
22nd  of  September  1780  to  arrange  plans  for  the  betrayal  6f 
West  Point.  In  1826  a  short-lived  Owenite  Commum'ty  (of 
about  80  members)  was  established  near  West  Haverstraw  and 
GamerviUe  (in  the  township  of  Haverstraw).  The  members 
of  the  community  established  a  Church  of  Reason,  in  which 
lectures  were  delivered  on  ethics,  philosophy  and  science. 
Dissensions  soon  arose  in  the  community,  the  experiment  was 
abandoned  within  five  months,  and  most  of  the  members  joined 
in  turn  the  Coxsackie  Conmiimity.  also  in  New  York,  and  the 
Kendal  Community,  near  Canton,  Ohio,  both  of  which  were 
also  short-lived.  Tlie  village  of  Haverstraw  was  originally 
known  as  Warren  and  was  incorporated  under  that  name  in 
1854;  in  1873  it  became  officially  the  village  of  Haverstraw — 
both  names  had  previously  been  used  locally.  The  village  of 
West  Haverstraw  (pop.  in  1890,  x8o;  in  1900,  2079;  and  in  19x0, 
9369),  also  in  Haverstraw  township,  was  founded  in  1830,  was 
long  known  as  Samsondale,  and  was  incorporated  under  its 

present  name  in  1883. 
See  F.  B.  Green.  History  of  Rockland  County  (New  York,  1886). 

HAVBT.  EUG&NB  AUOUSTB  ERNEST  (1813-1889),  French 
scholar,  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  nth  of  April  1813.  Educated 
at  the  Lyc£e  Saint-Louis  and  the  £cole  Normale,  he  was  for 
many  years  before  his  death  on  the  21st  of  December  1889 
professor  of  Latin  eloquence  at  the  Coll^  de  France.  His  two 
capital  works  were  a  commentary  on  the  works  of  Pascal,  Fensies 
de  Pascal  pMiies  dans  leur  tcxU  authentique  avec  un  commentaire 
suiri  (1852;  2nd  ed.  2  vols.,  z88i),  and  Le  Ckristianistne  el  ses 
engines  (4  vols.,  1871-1884),  the  chief  thesis  of  which  was  that 
Christianity  owed  more  to  Greek  philosophy  than  to  the  writings 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  His  elder  son,  Pierre  Antoine  Louis 
Havet  (b.  1849),  was  professor  of  Latin  philology  at  the  College 
de  France  and  a  member  of  the  Institute.  The  younger,  Julien, 
is  separately  noticed. 

HAVET,  JUUEN  (Piemle  EuciNE)  (1853-1893),  French 
historian,  was  bom  at  Vitry-sur-Seine  on  the  4th  of  April  1853, 
the  second  son  of  Emest  Havet.  He  early  showed  a  remarkable 
aptitude  for  learning,  but  had  a  pronounced  aversion  for  pure 
rhetoric.  His  studies  at  the  £cole  des  Chartes  (where  he  took 
first  place  both  on  entering  and  leaving)  and  at  the  £cole  des 
Hautes  Etudes  did  much  to  develop  his  critical  faculty,  and  the 
historical  method  taught  and  practised  at  these  establishments 
brought  home  to  him  the  dignity  of  history,  which  thenceforth 
became  his  ruling  passion.  His  valedictory  thesis  at  the  £cole 
des  Chartes,  Sirie  chronologigue  des  gardiens  el  seigneurs  des  lies 
Normandes  (1876),  was  a  definitive  work  and  but  slightly  affected 
by  bter  research.  In  1 878  he  followed  his  thesis  by  a  study  called 
Les  Cours  royales  dans  Us  ties  Normandes.  Both  these  works  were 
composed  entirely  from  the  original  documents  at  the  Public 
Record  Office,  London,  and  the  archives  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 
On  the  history  of  Merovingian  institutions,  Havet's  conclusions 
were  widely  accepted  (^ee  La  PormuU  N.  rex  Francor,,  9,  inl.f 


1885).  His  first  work  In  this  province  was  Du  sens  iu  md 
"  romain  "  dans  les  loisfranques  (1876),  acritical study  on  a  theocy 
of  Fustel  de  Coulanges.  In  this  he  showed  that  the  statuaof  tht 
homo  Romanus  of  the  barbarian  laws  was  inferior  to  that  of  tht 
German  freeman;  that  the  Gallo-Romans  had  been  subjected 
by  the  Germans  to  a  state  of  servitude;  and,  consequently, 
that  the  Germans  had  conquered  the  Gallo-Romans.  He  aimed 
a  further  blow  at  Fustd's  system  by  showing  that  the  Prankish 
kings  had  never  borne  the  Roman  title  of  vir  inlusUr,  and  that 
they  could  not  therefore  be  considered  as  being  in  the  first  place 
Roman  magistrates;  and  that  in  the  royal  diplomas  the  king 
issued  his  commands  as  rex  Francorum  and  addressed  his 
functionaries  as  nri  inlustres.  His  attention  having  b<xn  drawn 
to  questions  of  authenticity  by  the  forgeries  of  Vrain  Lucas,  he 
devoted  himself  to  tracing  Uie  spurious  documents  that  en- 
cumbered and  perverted  Merovingian  and  Carolingian  history. 
In  his  i4  ^opos  des  dicottterUs  de  Jirome  Vignier  (1880),  be 
exposed  the  forgeries  conmiitted  in  the  X7th  century  by  thb 
priest.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  a  group  of  documenUi 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  Carolingian  period  and 
bearing  on  the  question  of  false  decretals,  and  prodund  Let 
Chartes  de  Sl^alais  (1887)  and  Les  Actes  de  VMchi  du  Mont 
(1894).  On  the  problems  afforded  by  the  chronology  of  Geibert's 
(Pope  Silvester  II.)  letters,  and  by  the  notes  in  dpher  in  the  MS. 
of  his  letters,  he  wrote  L*£criture  secrite  de  Gcrhat  (1877),  which 
may  be  compared  with  his  Notes  tironiesmes  dans  les  dipUmet 
mirovingiens  (1885).  In  1889  he  brought  out  an  edition  of 
Gerbert's  letters,  whidi  was  a  model  of  critical  sagadty.  Each 
new  work  increased  his  reputation,  in  Germany  as  well  as  France. 
At  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  where  he  obtained  a  post,  be 
rendered  great  service  by  his  wide  knowledge  of  foreign  languafes^ 
and  read  voraciously  eve^thing  that  rebted,  however  remotely, 
to  his  favourite  studies.  He  was  finally  appointed  ■•^•»«"t 
curator  in  the  department  of  printed  boolu.  He  died  pre* 
maturely  at  St  Cloud  on  the  19th  of  August  1893. 


After  his  death  his  published  and  unpublished  writiflgs 

JpUectcd  and  published  (with  the  exception  of  Les  Coun  royaUs  dee 
Us  Normandes  and  LeUres  de  Cerbert)  in  two  voIumescaUed  Que^iems 
nUrovingiennes  and  Opuscules  inSdiis  (1896),  containing,  besides 
important  papers  on  diplomatic  and  on  Carcmngian  and  Merovingiaa 
history,  a  laiige  number  of  short  monographs  ranging  over  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  A  collection  of  hi*  articles  was  pubhriwd 
by  his  friends  under  the  title  of  MManges  Haeei  (xe95),  V^ 
fixed  by  a  bibliography  of  his  works  compiled  by  his  friend  Henri 
Omont.  ^^  (CB.*)    , 

HAVRE,  LB,  a  seaport  of  north-western  France,  In  the  depart* 
ment  of  Seine-Inf6rieure,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  estuary  oif  the 
Seine,  143  m.  WJf .W.  of  Paris  and  55  m.  W.  of  Rouen  by  the 
Western  railway.  Pop.  (1906),  x  29,403.  The  greater  part  of  the 
town  stands  on  the  level  strip  of  ground  bordering  the  estuary, 
but  on  the  N.  rises  an  eminence,  la  C6te,  covered  by  the  gurrfrng 
and  villas  of  the  richer  quarter.  The  central  point  of  the  town 
is  the  Place  de  I'hdtel  de  ville  in  which  are  the  public  jpwUi^f, 
It  is  crossed  by  the  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg,  running  fiom  the 
sea  on  the  west  to  the  railway  station  and  the  barracks  on  the 
east.  The  rue  de  Paris,  the  busiest  street,  starts  at  the  Grand 
Qnajf  overlooking  the  outer  harbour,  and,  intersecting  the  Place 
Gambetta,  runs  north  and  enters  the  Place  de  I'h^tel  de  vfUe  on 
its  southern  side.  The  docks  start  immediately  to  the  east  of  this 
street  and  extend  over  a  large  area  to  the  south  and  south-east 
of  the  town.  Apart  from  the  church  of  Notre-Dame,  dating 
from  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries,  the  chief  buildings  of  Havre, 
including  the  h6tel  de  ville,  the  law  courts,  and  the  exchange, 
are  of  modem  erection.  The  museum  contains  a  ccJlection  of 
antiquities  and  paintings.  Havre  is  the  seat  of  a  subprefect, 
and  forms  part  of  the  maritime  arrondissement  of  Ch^bouri. 
Among  the  public  institutions  are  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a 
tribunal  of  commerce,  a  board  of  trade  arbitrators,  a  tribunal  of 
maritime  commerce,  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  France.  There  are  lycfes  for  boys  and  giris,  schooh  of 
commerce  and  other  educational  establishments.  Havre,  whidi  h 
a  fortified  place  of  the  second  class,  ranks  second  to  Marsefflat 
among  French  seaports.  There  are  nine  basins  (the  oldest  of  wfaicfc 


■■  buk  10  ilS6g)  *Itb  ui  «R*  oi  about  mo  acres  and  mote  foUowi:  Hawaii,  4110;  Maui,  71S',  Oihu,  about  600;  KauiJ, 

8  m.  of  quays.     Tfacy  citcnd  10  the  east  of  the  outer  J47;  Motokai,  161;  Lanai,  139;  Kiihau,  97;  Kahooline,  6q. 

ilniKC  \uint  weat.     The  thiel  docks  (see  Doer  for  plan)  mniraum  height  (Manna  Kq)  on  ihr  iaijnt  iilind  (Hawah)  of 

beSaiaiB  Bellot  and  the  Basin  de  I'Eure.     In  (he  lallet  y.Sfl '^  ■boyelht  m;  alioicthfr  there  aw  (wiyvokamcpMlit 

"•— "  "=    ,krrv.„„.™i.  r^^h.i.  T>.,....i.-.i^ii-  .r.  Evidcncr  of  ilight  upheaval  is  occauonilly  aHotded  by  an  elrvaied 

of  the  Compagnie  Motrale  Ttansallanlique  are  coisl-iwf  aloiu  .he  shore,  and  evidence  of  iKe  ^biidcnce  of  the  S. 


bertlied^  and  tfie  Tancajvilk  canal,  by  w. 


d'oSu  to 


altrmpt  the  estuaiy  of  the  Seine  can  make  Ifae  port  direct,     anetian  borinita  through  conl-rock.     In  ionic  inuancH,  noubly 
■      ■     ■         ■       ■■    basbi.    Then  are,  beiido,  several     the  high^aiuiMrl);  vmi^  mU  along  ihe  N.  ;hore  ol  IheE.  haU 

timiinrV  Tnnh.  lie  nl  u«..l.f.r™.      "    "OkWiai.  thetl  11  evHfcncj!  ol    >  liar 


npaifing  dockland  a  petroleum  dock  for  the  use  of  vosels cany- 
ifigllial  danccTiMl  commodity.    Tbr  port ,  which  is  an  important 


ID  of  the  CO 


»  York  (by  the  ve«sels  of  the  Compagnie  Cin*ra!e  Tram-  mon  diniigiiiih- 

jiBiaiic)  BOd  with  manv  of  the  oliur  chief  oons  of  Eurotx.  ^^iilaree'^wlv 


•llantiqiie)  aod  viih  many  of  tbe  oiiur  chief  pons  of  Eun 


North,  South  aod  Central  America,  tbe  West  Indies  and  Africa.  nd  diirhargc  vaM 

Import*  in  1007  reached  a  value  of  (57,686,000.    Thecbief  were  age  ol  the  several 

csttoa,  for  which  Havre  b  tbe  peal  French  market,  coffee.  ""'.^I'h""  ^ 

coppct  and  other  metals,  cacao,  cotton  goods,  rubber,  skins  and  w  Se  »«a™a 

Uda,  silk  looda,  dye-woods,  tobacco,  oil-iceds,  coal,  cereals  and  \^^  d  naura  by 

wooL     iDlbeiame  year  exports  were  valued  at  £47,130,000,  the  flf  eroded  on  the 

Bii»tinpaiUnlbcin8Coltan,sUkandwoollengoods,co5«,bides,  by  (he  depihor 

^illtn,  wfK  and  spnita,  rubber,  totds  and  metal  ware,  eaithen-  "  »™™'"  "  well 
war*  and  ^asa,  clothes  and  millineiy,  cacao  and  fancy  goods. 

la  190J  the  total  lonnage  of  shipping  (with  cargoes)  reached  its  Bmeaii  liltutd.  from  wbicb  the  group  and  later  the  Territory 

U^eit  point,  via.  s.«7i,975  tons  (401B  vessels)  compared  with  was  named,  has  the  shape  of  a  rude  triangle  with  sides  ol  90  m., 

]^i6,J40  tons  {3831  veaels)  in  1B98.     Forty-two  per  cent  of  7S  m.  and  6s  m.    Its  coast,  unlike  that  ol  the  other  islands  of 

tUtlhipplBf  laDcd  under  the  British  flag.     France  and  (>rmany  "«  archipelago,  has  few  coral  reels.     Its  surface  consists  mainly 

wm  Great  Britain's  moat  serious  rivals.     Havre  possesses  oil  o(  the  gentle  slopes  ol  five  volcanic  mountains  which  have 

works,  nap  woika,  saw  mills,  flour  nulls,  works  for  eiiraciing  encroached  much  upon  one  another  by  ihnr  eiupiioiu. 

dja  vi  tannin  from  dye-woods,  an  Impottlnt  tobacco  manu-  Mauna  I-oa  I"  Great  MounUii 

[actory,  chemical  works  and  rope  works.     It  also  has  metal-  volcano  in  the  world ;  from  a  base 

hrpcal  «»1  enpheering  work,  which  construct  commenrfal  and  J^J"  "■  "|f '  "^  S  ts^Mt 

war-vcneli  of  eveiry  kind  a>  well  as  endues  and  machinery,  ™.'iX'^,X^  r.  M^rf^r.™ 
c^lc*,bmlen,  ftc 

Until  ijiC  Havre  waa  only  a  fishing  village  possessing  1 

ckapcl  dedicated  to  Notre-Darae  de  Grlce,  to  which  it  owes  intefvemng  plateau,  1>  Mauna  h 

Uk  name,  Havre  (harbour)  de  Grlce,  ^ven  to  it  by  Francis  I.  rowning  cii 

wfacB  be  began  tbe  construction  of  its  harbour.    The  town  in  in  the  Psi 

101  wa*  delivered  over  to  the  keeping  ol  Queen  Elisabeth  Mauna  flu 

by  Looia  I,,  prince  de  Condi,  leader  of  the  Huguenots,  and  tbe  reme  N.W.  diorearelhcrcmainiol  theoWcjt 

c^unand ol iV.as entrusted ti  Ambrose Dudley.earl ol  Warwick;  "lihat  M^SaW hS "wn^^r^"  within 

bnt  tbe  English  were  expelled  in  1561,  alter  a  most  obslinste  d  form  the  bnad  plains  of  Kohab,  having  a 

dep.wbicb  was  pressed  forward  by  Charles  IX.  and  his  mother,  I  about  3000  (1.;  on  the  ocean  side,  wherever 

Catheiine  de'  Medici,  in  person.    The  defences  o!  the  town  S!^;rf^!l™*^!^^?™'lj''w,',l^^ 

and  the  harbour-woiks  were  continued  by  RicheUeu  and  com-  ^  p^ndicu™«il.^[^mudi  as  Co  "< 

pitted  by  Vaubin.     In  tGcw  it  was  vainly  besieged  by  the  l^nd  s-6  m..  hi\t  been  lonncd.    Mauna  Km 

Ea^ish,  who  also  bombarded  il  in  iTjg,  1794  and  1795.     It  the  Kohala  Mountains  but  there  is  no  record 

and  Newfoundland.     la  1671  "  became  the  enlrep«t  of  the  Mauna  Kcaandthe  ICohala  Mouiitains.and  (bey  arealso  numenus 

French  East  India  Company,  and  afterwards  ol  the  Senegal  on  the  upper  slopes  ol  Mauna  Hualalai:  but  the  moR  typically 

■id  Guinea  companies.    Napoleon  I.  raised  it  to  a  war  harbour  Hawaiian  pit  or  engullmcnt  craters  also  abound  on  Mausa  Hualalai 

ri  tbe  first  rank,  and  under  Napoleon  III.  works  begun  by  Louis  an^N  •>  ■■'=™— >  —•      -■       ■■  — --    ~.  — 

XVL  were  completed.  Kilat 

See  A.  E.  Boiely,  Biiltin  ^4  h  fSh  it  Hatrt  (Le  Havre,  iSBo-  lercrn 

IHl).  ™i 


IW  United  Stales  of  America,  consisting  ol  a  chain  ol  islands  luU  of  boiling  la^a  wwempty  toa  depth  ol  perhaps  1000 1^   When 

b  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  «ighl  inhabited  and  several  uoin-  mon  active.  HalcmauDiau  aHoids  a  grand  ^pcciaele,  especially  al 

kabited.    Tbe  inhabited  islands  lit  between  latitudes  tS*  54'  night:  acnm  the  crust  run  ilowirB  cracks,  the  cnirt  is  then  broken 

uil  ii^.c-K    aiifl  hrisHvn  tnoniiidn  i  ii'  tn' .nd  tfn'm'VI  lotocakes,  tbc  cakcs  plunge  bcncilli,  lakctol  liquid  lava  are  lotmed, 

J  "  ^    '.:         »elweenlongitua«is4  ^  "Z"".^  V-  over  whose  surface  play  Bte-fountain.  10  10  soft.  In  heithl.  the 

tad  eucnd  about  380  m.  from  E.S.E.  lo  W.N.W.;  the  unin-  „rf,„  ^i„  solidifies  and  the  pmes,  is  repeated.'    Accofding  to 

Uiiled  ones,  mere  rocks  and  reefs,  valuable  only    lor   their  an  account  of  ihe  naiivei.  a  violent  eniplioii  ol  Kilauco  oceuncd  in 

(SIM  depoHit  and  ihatk-Eishing  grounds,  continue  the  chain  1789.  or  about  that  time,  and  dcpositsotvolramc  sand,  laige  Hones, 

«tra]  bundrwl  miles  lanher  W.N.W.     From  Honolulu,  the  ^j;^';';r|^tan^"su!i7li'lS?  WilKm  FJH^andl^^^ 

tiliital,rfiich  laabout  ioom.N.W.  ol  themiddle  of  the  inhibited  American  mlwionsrics  first  made  the 'volcano  known  10  the  civilued 
W,  the  distance  lo  San  Francisco  is  about  :         - 
Aadbad,  New  Zealand,  about  3B10  m.;  10  Sydney, 
Vila,  about    441a  m.;  to  Yokohama,  a' 


MilaaoltbcbibabllHliiUDdsiiMsi  x).  1 


rorld  id  lAij,  the  eniplbm  have  conilated  nuinly  in  the  quiet 


Mokuaweowe 
Fominly,  on  th 


aumau  und  nicli  olher  [rill  M  at  the  I 
It  tep  of  Manna  Loa,  it  a  pit  enter  < 


lODO  ft-  or  more  below   whor  IhT  iava  waa  diaduived  in  great 

vhrn  Ihu  dkacharge  bcsan.    The  6nt  Tveorded  eruption  of  Manna 

iBsa.  iBSS.  1859.  '1868.  iBSo-iMi.  1887,  1896.  iB«  and  t907.  "ft* 
enipiLona  of  1668,  1887  and  l^  *rcre  attended  by  eanhquaVes; 

Ian:  in  iSjg  the  lai'a-itreain,  which  bcian  to  run  on  the  1^  o( 
lanuary.  Honed  N.W.,  reached  the  aea,  u  m.  diKant.  richt  dava 
bier,  and  continued  to  Oow  into  it  unciTtbe  i5lh  o(  November: 
and  the  avenge  length  of  Ihe  Howl  Irani  aeven  other  eruptioni  U 
nearly  14  m.    The  aurface  at  the  upper  ilopea  of  Mauna  Loa  ii 


an  "what  it  more  prohiMe.  11 


a  le«  k«vet  the 


planet  crow  and  hi  due 
ni  Mauna  Loa,  and  to  __ 


Jfsn,  lying  16  m.  N.W.  of  Hawaii,  It  conpoMd  of  two 
mounlaini  connected  by  an  iithmut,  Wailulcu,  7  or  J  m.  Ions, 
about  b  a,  uros),  and  about  160  (I.  above  tbe  lea  b  its 
hijfaeit  pan. 

Mauna  Haleakala.  oa  Ihe  E.  peniniula,  haa  a  height  o(  lOA^j  ft., 

■Lope,  ia  well  wooded  on  the  N-  and  £.  alopn, 
■  wininil  an  extinct  pit-crater  which  it  one  of  Ibc 
world.    Thit  q         '        - 


la  S%.  ilop 


7"  ^'tf  "i.!?*'  """r.Ti^ 

4  tti  waUt.  which  are  compoacd  of 
— 1  .. .  j„  pfftiai  depth 


ahirderey _ ___. 

ii  1710  ft.   At  oppotite  endt  are  bt._  _ 

in  widtli — one  about  1000  It.,  the  olher  at  least  3000  ft.  io  1 
through  which  poured  Ihe  lava  of  probably  the  uat  neat  e 

From  theHoorif  the  Crater  liie  aixuen  well-pieaerved  eindi 

which  ivine  from  okptt  than  400  ft.  10  900  ft.  in  height.   Alan*  the 

dnp),  to  the  bottom  d  which  unall  itreaini  of  water  fall  in  loiag 

«  other  mark  of  age.   Thai  Ihe  motinlainoua  maai  of  weitcm  Main 

Puu  Kukui,  ri«  5788  II.  above  Ihe  lea,  and  directly  under  lUa 
ia  the  head  ol  lao  Valley.  5  m.  loog  and  a  m.  wide,  which  haa  been  cot 
in  the  mountain  to  a  depth  ol  ^000  ft.    Thii  and  tile  amaUer  valley* 


KoAooIom  ia  a  una 

island  6  m.  S.W.  of  M 

d.     Iti>>4m. 

long  by  6 

m.  wide. 

which  rii. 

to  .  beigbt  of 

147'  "-. 

ire  rugged  a 

nd  nearly  da 

erdure,  bnt  tbe 

intervening  valleyt  aHo 

rd  paitirrage  f 

rsbeep. 

LaMi  it 

anolhcc  Hni 

Ul  island,  7  m 

W.  o(M 

ui.  about  18  m. 

lonjuid 

lXhM»,W<«M 

lain  range 

which  rim  loa 
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■lofK  B  ™t  by  deep  gorge.,  and  «t  the  boitoin  of  one  ol  lime,  ^^  ^  ,,„^      ,  F.-M'  durinc  the  niiln.  So*  during  xhtAy— 

which  B  jooo  ft.  deep,  u  Ihe  only  imer-iupply  on  ihe  ulind.  tUd  fee  ach  mo  It.  of  dentn  the  tempentuie  CilU  >b«it  I*  F., 

On  Ibe  S.  ude  i>  a  nlling  ixble-luid  saoiding  considenble  ud  mom  Us  [or  met  ol  the  time  oa  the  hlgbeu  nuunuiu. 

puturage  for  sheep,  but  over  the  whole  N.W.  portion  of  the  raw—Tli.  H«™i»B  Iitoiid.  lave  »  pteulur  Bon.  Amanult 

^«i  the  tr^  wiod.,  driving  thr^gh  tbe  channel  between  tU^ l^SS^'^SS^^S^tSfS^^S  ^^'ZS^ 

Maui  and  Uololtii,  awcep  the  rocki  bare.    Kahoolawe  and  Lanu  with  the  coHKiuent  viriatioB  la  unpntuR,  molKim  uiilbiuv. 

an  both  privately  owned.  metric  jrenuie.  ha»  miltiplied  Of  nnmbef  ol  epeeWa.  Towaiditba 

Utliikai  8  m  N  W  of  Mtbl   extendi  40  m.  from  E.  to  W.  ')■»  <■  ■)»  >9u>  eeatoiy  WiUiuB  HDlebnnd  found  365  nncn  and 

tiemity  of  the  island  rues  the  backbone  of  a  ndge  which  eitendi  %j,„a.  paniciiliily  Kawi  and  Oahu,  and  the  bital  number  lor  the 

E.N.E.  aboni  id  m.,  where  it  culminalea  in  the  round-topped     [.muji  I'm  In ill  lull)  linrmiin.  hiiimiIiIiii.  hilliiiluiiil.  ratim 

hiD  af  Mauna  Loa,  1381  It.  above  Ihe  sea.     Both  the  nottbem  i™bly  bdoj  woducad  by  tba-niyinc  dimatlc  BuditioM  /nm 

and  «uth«n  lope,  ollhi.  ridge  are  cut  by  ravine,  and  gulch»,  '^tll^^^SS^itSl.^S^JSS'^S^^^S:^^^ 

and  along  Ihe  N.  ahore  is  a  .teep  sea-diS.    At  the  £.  eitcenuty  ^ni.T  ud  ww^T^Hawaiian  foMa  an  dfaSiictly  tropica],  aadut 

of  the  rid«e  tbcrt  ii  a  ludden  drop  to  a  low  and  geolly  rolling  coBipoaed  for  the  mat  pan  <f  Me.  bdow  the  Budiumlidgh.  They 

plain,  but  farther  on  the  aurface  rises  gradually  towards  a  range  are  moM  cooinua  hetwcu  devatioua  of  aooo  and  Boooft.;  there 

-                         .  -  .                                -■          '^   .    ,.  .1     '  1^1  are  only  a  lev  epeclea  below  aooo  fl.,  and  above  0OOO  It.  the  growth 
it  ituiited.  The  destmetion  of  conwlEtahle  ponloru  of  the  forst. 


and  altaiol  a  maximum  height  ol  405^  H.  in  Ihe  peak  ol  Kama-    by  cattle,  nata.  ioaect^  £n  and  ailliiic  ha.  bin  loUowed  by 

kocL     The  S.  tlope  of  this  range  is  gradual  but  is  cut  by  many    lorettiog,  the  planting  of  t-''—*-*-- — —  '*- '  -— 

itrai^t  and  narrow  ravines,  in  some  instances  to  a  great  depth.     '™*  "e  laws,  and  the 


■n^V.  ^  b  •bruP'.  -ilh  l™p™  J™  ™  to  4000  h.  ^^^_  '^^^J-j£^„u^  ,„  »..-„„«,  o™«™ 

iBbDgbt.     Enending  N.  from  the  foot  of  the  preapice,  a  htllo  ^^■»r(*i).  a  bee  growing  Irnm  Jo  to  100  It.  in  height,  it  pndoml- 

E.  of  Ihe  centn  of  the  island,  is  a  compaiatively  low  penintula  nant.  and  on  account  of  the  dutc  undagrowth  clwfly  of  ferns 

(seearated  from  the  mainland  by  a  rock  wall  3000  ft.  high),  and  ctimtring  vine.,  ftinna  the  nuwt  impeneliable  of  the  foteati 

SKri,.u.™.i,=>.u..=...  Th.,..!^!.™.  ijsi'3?ii"S^as^,.xas:ssjsiJis 

Kptiiaie  county,  Kalawao. 

OOa.  1]  m.  N.W.  of  Mobkai,  has  an  Irregular  q 
lotm.  It  is  tnvenedlnmS.E.  to  N.W.  by  two  roughly  parallel  • 
lUi^E.  of  hiH  separated  by  a  plain  that  is  20  m.  long  and  in  tome 
parts  g  10  ID  m.  wide.  The  highest  point  in  the  Island  is  Mauna 
Kaala,  ^cjo  (I.,  in  the  Waianae  or  W.  range;  but  the  Koolau 
<e  E.  range  ia  much  longer  than  the  other,  ud  its  ridge  Is  very 
■Mch  broken;  on  the  land  side  there  an  many  ravine*  lotmed 
by  lateral  spurs,  but  to  the  Ma  (ot  jo  m.  it  presenta  a  neatly 
vertical  wall  without  a  break.  The  valleys  are  remarkable  for 
beautiful  sceDC[y,--pcak>,  difls,  lateral  ravines,  caicadel  and 
tnpical  vegetation.  Then  an  tew  craleti  on  the  loftier  height!, 
but  on  the  cMita  then  an  several  groups  ol  small  cones  with 
enters,  some  of  lava,  othen  of  tufa.  Tlie  greater  part  ol  Ihe 
coast  ia  sumunded  by  a  coral  ncf,  often  half  a  mile  wide;  In 
trvenl  localitiea  an  old  reef  upheaved,  lottietimet  too  ft.  hlgb, 

iCaiHt,  63  m.  W.N.W.  of  Oahu,  has  an  imgularly  drcular 
lorai  with  a  nmimiim  diameter  of  about  95  m.  On  the  N.W. 
B  a  precipice  >ooa  ft.  or  mon  b  height  and  above  this  is  a 
'  1  plain,  but  ebewheie  around  the  island  * 


{lain,  frnn  whifh  rises  Mount  Waiilcale  |g  a  height  of  sijo  ft. 
The  peak*  of  the  mountain  are  irregular,  abiupl  and  broken; 
its  side,  are  <l«ply  luirowed  by  gorge,  and  ravines;  the  shon 
plain  is  broken  by  ridges  and  by  broad  and  deep  valleys;  no 
oths-  island  of  the  group  is  to  well  watered  on  all  ^de*  by  large 
■onntain  ttreams;  snd  it  is  called  "  garden  isle." 

ffiitaa,  the  most  westerly  of  the  inhabited  islands,  Is  18  m. 
W.byS.of  Kauai.  Iiis  i6m.langaDd  6  m.wide.  The  western 
tao-lhird*  coniitti  of  a  low  plain,  (oinposed  of  an  uplifted 
eml  lecf  and  matter  washed  down  from  the  mountains;  but 
«a  the  £.  side  the  island  rises  predpilously  from  the  tea  and 
auuns  a  maximum  height  of  1304  (t.  at  Paniau.  There  are 
hrp  lalt  lagoons  on  the  touthem  coast. 

tKnalt— The  cGmaie  ii  cooler  thin  that  of  otlier  reiioni  in  the 
aac  btilude,  and  U  very  hcaUhy.  The  iky  ii  utualTy  cloudless 
«  eahr  pwllv  cloudy.    The  N.E,  trades  blow  with  peiitxiic  vacia- 

iKcnd  by  high  mounlalni.  is  refreshed  by  tegular  land  and  tea 
liecA.  Diinng  January.  February  and  a  part  oJ  March  (he  wind 
Wn  oroBil;  from  the  S.  or  S.W.  1  and  at  thia  Kuon  an  unpleasant 
May  than  duriiw  the  other  months;  vei>  much  more  faUt  on  the 
•Hwaid side oltba principal  iilandilhan  on  the  leeward: ami  the 
.■MM  iocnate.  with  the  elevBtion  alto  up  to  about  4000  f(.  The 
parai  ncnededcBiBne.  of  local  rainfall  lorayrarwiitin  the  laiEcr 


as  lange  from  1 


from  11  to  300  io;    For  Honolulu 
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impl«  the  H»i . 

■  d[  iU  oiBUOii  Cionul  plicc  and  biU, 

D  have  played  the  part  at  Pnjnwjbcdi, 
buminv  it!  bouJ  with  fire  uolen  from  tbe  Bodt  and  botowrd  cm 
monauj  have  bnn  oearly  deftroyed  by  the  onnEooeep  «r  have 
been  dnvenfrom  their  loWUnd  bDma  to  At  noomalnSv  mch  beiiii 

the  late  of  the  manw,  meniiaiKd  above,  and  of  Iht  Sandwich  Idand  atong  the  couti.  nHttly  on  the  Uandi  oF  Kauai  and  Oahy.     la 

toom  {Banich  undmaiuu),  whicrh  ii  here  a  muarkable  example  of  1899  the  product  anKKiated  to  33h44T>400  lb;  in  L907  about  la^ooo 

adaptation,  at  ita  preieot  habitat  ia  quilC'arid.    Thii  fooae  ha*  aeTe«wereplanted,andthecropvaienirvatedtobevorthl2.5oo,ooa. 

been  introduced  HJuCHfully  into  Eunjpr.    A  bird  caJled  inobo,  CofFee  ot  p»d  quality  it  B™*n  at.devationi  ranging  between  1000 

but  actually  of  a  diflerenl  family,  warn  the  Ptnnia  aaitJaia  or  10  uoo  fl.  above  the  va:  the  Hawaiian  product  u  called  Koaa 

■nBit,  whiai  had  hardly  any  tail,  and  had  wingi  id  dseoentr  cdIIk — from  Kona,  a  diKrict  of  the  S.  tide  of  Hawaii  itland.  *ben 

that  it  wii  commooly  thought  winilcH.    The  tunutone  ;5M«riIu  much  of  it  it  irown.     In  tm  about  4500  acrea  were  in  coAcv, 

imttr^a)  arrivH  in  tlie  itlanda  in  Augua  afLer  breeding  m  AltftkL  the  value  of  the  crop  waa  4350.000;  aul  1.^3.110  lb  of  coffee. 

—J, ??Lp^....-.^f    K         ,    "T,  '^.^!*P*?..^,(i5m  the" Un'led 'siatet.  T'fc"  bananJir»nd  {npeoally* from  Oahu) 

■       "  '"■     -'- 1« 


X  caported;  iiDce  1901  tbe  c 


'Partly  docribed  by  T. , „ 

HaUrj  if  On  Bamuio*  and  Famtimi  Ittaiiii,  Bulletin  7  at  U.S.  ■  The  entomological   depinment   of   tbe   Hawaii   Enxtimem 

""'■'—'  u...,„„  (Waihington,  1B77)-    Seveial  new  tpeciet  are  Station  undertaitei"  moaquilo  control,"  and  in  1905-1906  imported 

.S.  Bureau  of  FidierieaDo^wnenl,  No.  te3(Waihing-  top-minnowi  (Pixnliidiii)  »  drunty  nxiKiuito  tamr. 

ton,  1907J.  ■  Theie  and  other  tiile-bolden  received  correapondtng  rwhta  ta 


deacribed  Lu  U.S. 
'&  Lnann  called  the  famOr  fmn  dm  nativB  nuD*  in  ttt^l:    tbe  uie  of  irrigation  ditcbea.  atkd  1 


.  (1*47)  au 
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«(  Jiiim^k  merrfuBilht  fram  tlw  Uahcd  StMB  <e  HiwiIIni 
*>5^7iV>7,  and  the  vilw  of  ihipaKiiIi  01  donatic  mBchudue 
from  Hamil  u  tbe  UniiR]  Sun*  wu  t31.9B4.433,  ofohkli 
•30,iii,Si4->'*>  cht  value  of  bma  lunr,  1133.133  the  value o( 
nee.  t60i.74B  Ibe  value  of  aniied  fniitt,  I114.146  the  value  of 
IRea,  ripe  or  dried  truiu.  1117,401  tbe  v«lue  o(  hidetud  lUu, 
and  tios,ji5  ue  mluc  of  fina  or  raw  (sffee.  The  ihipoiniti  of 
foie^  mcrchandue  e«ch  vmy  ere  relatively  ioiipuficsiit.  In  the 
GKaTyear  1908  the  eqxitti  Imm  Haitali  to  fotcign  munCria  wen 


ucaTyear  1908  the  eqxitti  linB  Haitali  to  fotcign 

impocalnt ^ 

la  tbe  End  yew  1908.  u  Biauul  (3^14,964 


uwvii  from  foreign  co 


190s  (»S9,Mi):  the 
-lurd«l4;6ijJs- 


PopaialieM.—Tbe  toUl  populatian  ol  Che  uUiidi  is  iSgo  iru 
89,990;  in  1900  it  «a>  I54i00i,  in  incicue  irithi«  the  decade 
of  T-i3%':  in  1910  it  «ai  191,909.  In  1908  then  wen  iboat 
71,000  JapancM,  iS.nw  ChincK,  5000  Konani.  13,000  Ponu- 
guete,  1000  Spanlsb,  3000  Fono  Ricani,  35,000  Hawaiiau  and 
ptn  Baniiana  and  19,000  Teutooi.  Of  the  total  fo[.i90D 
then  were  61.111  Japanese,  15.767  Chinese  and  133  negroes; 
of  the  same  total  there  mre  90,780  foreign-born,  of  whom 
S6,»34  were  natives  of  Japan,  and  6513  were  natives  of  PonngpL 
There  weic  in  all  in  1900,  106,369  moles  (69-1%;  a  preponder- 
ance due  to  the  targe  number  of  Mongolian  labourers,  wlnse 
wives  are  left  in  A^a)  and  only  47,632  females.  About  thrce- 
Gflh*  of  the  Hawaiiins  and  nearly  idl  of  American,  British  Dt 
North  European  descent  are  Protestants.    Mostof  the  Portuguew 

Tlie  Mormons  claim  more  than  4000  adherents,  whose  principal 
settlement  Is  at  Laic,  on  the  north-east  shore  of  Oahu;  the  first 
Mormon  missionaries  came  to  the  islands  in  1850.  The  popula- 
tion of  ]9iovasdiatjibnled  among  the  several  islands  as  16II0W1: 
Oahu,Bi,oiSiHiiniii,ss,38];KiuaIandNiihau,>3,95i;KaIawaa, 
785;  and  Maui,  Lanu,  Kahoolawe  and  Molokai,  19,761.  The 
population  of  Honolulu  district,  the  entire  urban  population  of  the 
Territory,  was  11,907  in  1S90, 39,306  in  1900,  and  51,183  in  t^ia 
Tbe  aborigiDal  Hawaiian!  (someiiraa  called  Kanakas,  bom 
■  Hnraiiin  word  kanaia,  meaning  "man")  belong  to  the 
Malayo-Polyneiian  race;  they  probably  Milled  In  m^,^ 
Hawaii  in  tbe  lolh  century,  having  lormerly  lived  in  mm^m' 
Samoa,  and  possibly  before  that  in  TahiU  and  tbe  (JhT 
Marquesas.  Thnr  reddish-brown  skin  has  been  com- 
pared in  bue  to  tarnished  copper.  Their  hair  is  dark  brown  or 
black,  slraigbt,  wavy  or  curly;  tbe  beard  islhio,  the  face  broad, 
the  profile  not  prominent,  the  eyes  large  and  expressive,  the 

shape  and  .of  a  pearly  vhileness.  The  skull  is  sub-bracbycephalic 
in  type,  with  an  index  of  81.6  from  lividg  "  spcdmens  "  and  79 
from  a  large  coilcction  of  skulls;  it  is  never  prognathous.  Most 
of  the  people  are  of  modeiale  stature,  but  the  chiefs  and  the 
women  of  their  families  have  been  remarkable  for  their  height, 
and  400  pounds  was  formerly  not  an  unusual  weight  for.one  of 
this  class.  Hiis  corpulence  was  due  not  alone  to  ovet-f  ceding  but 
lo  an  almost  purely  vegetable  diet;  ttoutness  was  a  part  of  Ibe 
ideal  of  feminine  beauty.  The  superiority  in  physique  of  the 
noblta  to  the  cammon  people  may  have  been  due  in  pan  to  a 
■ystem  of  massage,  Ibe  (i>ni>-/inii>;  it  is  certainly  contrary 
(0  the  belief  in  tbe  bad  effects  ol  inbreeding — among  the  upper 

The  Rev.  William  Ellis,  an  early  EngUsh  missionary,  described 
the  natives  as  follows:  "  The  Inhabitants  of  these  islands  (re, 
considered  physically,  amongii  the  inesi  races  in  the  Pacific, 
bearing  the  iliongest  resemblance  to  the  New  Zealandets  In 
slilure.  and  in  tb«t  well-developed  muscular  limbs.  Theiaitoo- 
ing  of  Ibeir  bodies  b  less  artistic  than  that  of  the  New  Zealandets, 
aiid  much  more  limilcd  than  among  some  of  tbe  other  islanders. 
They  are  also  more  hardy  and  industrious  than  those  living 
nearer  the  equator.  This  in  all  probability  arises  from  their 
ulubrious  cUmate.  ind  (be  comparative  stetility  of  their  smi 
rendering  them  dependent  upon  the  cultivation  of  tbe  gnuiid 
for  the  yam,  the  arum,  and  the  sweet  potato,  their  chief  articles 
of  food.  Though,  like  all  Imdisciplined  races,  the  Sandwicb 
Islanders  [Hawaiians]  have  proved  deficient  in  trm  and  steady 
perseverance,  they  manifest  considerable  Intellectual  capability. 
.    Their  moral  character,  when  Gnt  viuted  by  Euroceuu,  was  not 
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superior  to  that  of  other  islanders;  and  excepting  when  improved 
and  preserved  by  the  influence  of  Christianity,  it  has  suffered 
much  from  the  vices  of  intemperance  and  licentiousness 
introduced  by  foreigners.  Polygamy  prevailed  among  the  chieis 
and  rulers,  and  women  were  subject  to  all  the  humiliations  of 
the  tabu  system,  which  subjected  them  to  many  privations,  and 
kept  them  socially  in  a  condition  of  inferiority  to  the  other  sex. 
Infanticide  was  practised  to  some  extent/the  children  destroyed 
being  chiefly  females.  Though  less  superstitious  than  the 
Tahitians,  the  idolatry  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders  was  equally 
barbarous  and  sanguinary,  as,  in  addition  to  the  chief  objects 
of  worship  included  in  the  mythology  of  the  other  islands,  the 
supernatural  beings  supposed  to  reside  in  the  volcano^  and 
direct  the  action  of  subterranean  fires  rendered  the  gods  objects 
of  peculiar  terror.  Human  sacrifices  were  slain  on  several 
occasions,  and  vast  offerings  presented  to  the  spirits  supposed  to 
preside  over  the  volcanoes,  especially  during  the  periods  of 
actual  eruptions.  The  requisiUons  of  their  idolatry  were  severe 
and  its  rites  cruel  and  bloody.  Grotesque  and  repulsive  wooden 
figures,  animals  and  the  bones  of  chiefs  were  the  objects  of 
worship.  Human  sacrifices  were  offered  whenever  a  temple 
was  to  be  dedicated,  or  a  chief  was  sick,  or  a  war  was  to  be  under- 
taken; and  these  occasions  were  frequent.  The  apprehensions 
of  the  people  with  regard  to  a  future  state  were  undefined,  but 
fearful.  The  lower  orders  expected  to  be  slowly  devoured  by 
evil  spirits,  or  to  dwell  with  the  gods  in  burning  mountains. 
The  several  trades,  such  as  that  of  fisherman,  the  tiller  of  the 
ground,  and  the  builder  of  canoes  and  houses,  had  each  their  pre- 
siding deities.  Household  gods  were  also  kept,  which  the  natives 
worshipped  in  their  habitations.  One  merciful  provision, 
however,  had  existed  from  time  immemorial,  and  that  was 
[the  puukonuas]  sacred  inclosures,  places  of  refuge,  into  which 
those  who  fled  in  time  of  war,  or  from  any  violent  pursuer, 
mi|^t  enter  and  be  safe.  To  violate  their  sanctity  was  one  of 
the  grtotest  crimes  of  which  a  man  could  be  guilty."  The  native 
religion  was  an  admixture  of  idolatry  and  hero-worship,  of  some 
ethical  but  little  moral  force.  The  king  was  war  chief,  priest  and 
god  in  one,  and  the  shocking  licence  at  the  death  of  a  king*  was 
probably  due  to  the  feeling  that  all  law  or  restraint  was  annulled 
by  the  death  of  the  king^-incamate  law.  The  mythic  and 
religious  legends  of  the  people  were  preserved  in  chants,  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation;  and  in  like  poetic  form 
was  kept  the  knowledge  of  the  people  of  botany,  medicine  and 
other  sciences.  Name-songs,  written  at  the  birth  of  a  chief, 
gave  his  genealogy  and  the  deeds  of  his  ancestors;  dirges  and 
k>ve-songs  were  common.  These  were  without  rhyme  or  rhythm, 
but  had  alliteration  and  a  parallelism  resembling  Hebrew  poetry. 
Drums,  gourd  and  bamboo  flutes,and  a  kind  of  guitar,  were  known 
before  Cook's  day. 

When  the  islands  first  became  known  to  Europeans,  the 
Hawaiian  family  was  in  a  stage  including  both  polyandry 
and  polygyny,  and,  according  to  Morgan,  older  than  either: 
two  or  more  brothers,  with  their  wives,  or  two  or  more  sisters 
with  their  husbands,  cohabited  with  seeming  promiscuity. 
This  ^stem  called  punalua  (a  word  which  in  the  modem  verna- 
cular means  merely  "  dear  friend  ")  was  first  brought  to*  the 
attention  of  ethnologists  in  1871  by  Le^ris  H.  Morgan  (who 
was  incorrect  in  many  of  his  premises)  and  was  made  the  basis 
of  his  second  stage,  the  punaluaHf  in  the  evolution  of  the  family. 
These  conditions  did  not  last  long  after  the  coming  of  the  mission- 
aries. Descent  was  more  commonly  traced  through  the  female 
line.  As  regard  cannibah'sm,  it  appears  that  the  heart  and  liver 
of  the  human  victims  offered  in  the  temples  were  eaten  as  a 
religious  rite,  and  that  the  same  parts  of  any  prominent  warrior 
slain  in  battle  were  devoured  by  the  victor  chiefs,  who  believed 
that  they  would  thereby  inherit  the  valour  of  the  dead  man. 
Under  taboo  as  late  as  181 9  women  were  to  be  put  to  death  if  they 
ate  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  pork,  turtles  or  certain  fish.  In  the 
days  of  idolatry  the  only  dress  worn  by  the  men  was  a  narrow 
strip  of  cloth  wound  around  the  loins  and  passed  between  the 
legs.  Women  wore  a  short  petticoat  made  of  kapa  cloth  (already 
referred  to),  whidi  mched  from  the  waist  to  the  knee.    Bat  now 


the  common  class  of  men  Wear  a  shirt  and.  trousers;  the  better 
class  are  attired  in  the  European  fashion.  The  women  are  dad 
in  the  holoka,  a  loose  white  or  coloured  garment  with  sleeves, 
reaching  from  the  neck  to  the  feet.  A  coloured  handkerchief 
is  twisted  around  the  head  or  a  straw  hat  is  worn.  Both  sexes 
delight  in  adorning  themselves  with  garlands  (lets)  of  flowers  and 
necklaces  of  coloured  seeds.  The  Hawaiians  are  a  good-tempered, 
light-hearted  and  pleasure-loving  race.  They  have  many  games 
and  sports,  including  boxing,  wrestling  (both  in  and  out  of  water), 
hill-sliding,  spear-throwing,  and  a  game  of  bowls  played  with 
stone  discs.  Both  sexes  are  passionately  fond  of  riding.  They 
delight  to  be  in  the  water  and  swim  wiUi  remarkable  skill  and 
ease.  In  the  exciting  sport  of  surf-riding,  which  always  astonishes 
strangers,  they  balance  ihemselves  lying,  kneeling  or  standing 
on  a  small  board  which  is  carried  landwards  on  the  curling  crest 
of  a  great  roller.  All  games  were  accompanied  by  gambling. 
Dances,  especially  the  indecent  kula,  "  danse  du  ventre,"  were 
favourite  entertainments. 

Even  at  the  time  when  they  were  first  known  to  Europeans, 
they  had  stone  and  lava  hatchets,  shark's-tooth  knives,  hard- 
wood spades,  kapa  cloth  or  paper,  mats,  fans,  fish-hooks  and  nets, 
woven  baskets,  &c,  and  they  had  introduced  a  rough  sort  ol 
irrigation  of  the  inland  country  with  long  canals  from  highlands 
to  plains.  They  derived  their  sustenance  chiefly  from  pork 
and  fish  (both  fresh  and  dried),  from  seaweed  {limu),  and  from 
the  kalo  (Colocasia  aniiquoruMf  var.  esculenta)f  the  banana, 
sweet  potato,  yam,  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut.  From  the  root 
of  the  kalo  is  niade  the  national  dish  called  pot;  after  having  been 
baked  and  well  beaten  on  a  board  with -a  stone  pestle  it  is  made 
into  a  paste  with  water  and  then  allowed  to  ferment  for  a  few 
days,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  eaten.  One  of  the  table  delicadet 
of  former  days  was  a  particular  breed  of  dog  which  was  fed 
exclusively  on  pdi  before  it  was  killed,  cooked  and  served.  Like 
other  South  Sea  Islanders  they  made  an  intoxicating  drink, 
awa  or  kava,  from  the  roots  of  the  Macropiper  latifolium  or 
Piper  meihysticum;  in  early  times  this  could  be  drunk  only  by 
nobles  and  priests.  The  native  dwellings  are  constructcKl  of 
wood,  or  occasionally  are  huts  thatched  with  grass  at  the  sides 
and  top.  What  little  cooking  is  undertaken  among  the  poorer 
natives  is  usu&lly  done  outside.  The  oven  consists  of  a  1k^ 
in  the  ground  in  which  a  fire  is  Ughted  and  stones  made  hot; 
and  the  fire  having  been  removed,  the  food  is  wrapped  up  In 
leaves  and  placed  in  the  hole  beside  the  hot  stones  and  covered 
up  imtil  ready;  or  else,  as  is  now  more  common,  the  cooking 
is  done  in  an  old  kerosene-oil  can  over  a  fire. 

The  Hawaiian  language  is  a  member  of  the  widely-diffused 
Malayo-Polynesian  group  and  closely  resembles  the  dialect  of 
the  Marquesas;  Hawaiians  and  New  2^ealanders,  although 
occupying  the  most  remote  regions  north  and  south  at  which 
the  race  has  been  found,  can  imderstand  each  other  without 
much  difficulty.  Various  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made 
to  prove  the  language  Aryan  in  its  origiii.  It  is  soft  and  har- 
monious, being  highly  vocalic  in  structure.  Every  syllable  is 
open,  ending  in  a  vowel  sound,  and  short  sentences  may  be 
constructed  wholly  of  vocalic  sounds.  The  only  consonants  are 
kt  If  m,  n  and  p,  which  with  the  gently  aspirated  A,  the  five.vowels, 
and  the  vocalic  v,  make  up  all  the  letters  in  use.  The  letters  r 
and  /  have  been  discarded  in  favour  of  /  and  ib,  as  expressing 
more  accurately  the  native  pronunciation,  so  that,  for  example, 
iaro,  the  former  name  of  the  Colocasia  pUnt,  is  now  kalo.  The 
language  was  not  reduced  t6  a  written  form  until  after  the 
arrival  of  the  missionaries.  A  Hawaiian  spelling  book  was 
printed  in  182a;  in  1834  two  newspapers  were  founded;  and  in 
X839  the  first  translation  of  the  Bible  was  published. 

In  spite  of  moral  and  material  progress — indeed  largely  because 
of  changes  in  their  food,  clothing,  dwellings  and  of  other  "  advan- 
tages "  of  civilization — the  race  is  probably  dying  out.  Captain 
Cook  estimated  the  number  of  natives  at  400,000,  probably  an 
over-estimate;  in  2823  the  American  missionaries  estimated 
their  number  at  142,000;  the  census  of  1832  showed  the  popula- 
tion to  be  130,313;  the  census  of  1878  proved  that  the  number 
of  natives  was  no  more  than  44*088.    In  2890  they  numbered 
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|Q,S34,  ■  dtcrtMe  of  t6oi  or  ijj'S  * 


ii  uid  th«  ihe  blood  of  ihe    JV^  n*?*  "  "  '^'^S^L?' '' 
introdudioB  ol  foreign  dii-     Central  J«p«nei?  LagH  wtuci 


nothen  ^pur  to  )uvc  licile 
r  oHspring.     11  is,  howevH,    ' 

ce  may  luivivc.    The  pait' 


diindeFv  unoDE  Che  JapaDoep 

.  imaufration  to^wui  fell  off 

n»«Jii»iu.  me  onspnng  01  iniermBmige  oeiween  niwauan  tolonialUm  bv  tbe  Rui«»-Ii|i» 

,<™,«  .nd  ».«  of  other  ««,,  incx.™!  f™  34»  in  .B78  »  J?^ui:;?'^,o'7he'^'£TjJn.  .»,  J.p.«  io,™lp.^  „„„. 

6l36  in  iS^o  ud  jS^  in  190a.  beced  18,017:  Konau  73U  (lour  K«niu  to  every  ten  J>par»e}; 

^TJep«««d™«d^l,l™r™tedbvth.Red™ityT,»ty  ^^^^Jt^^:^;^'^,^:,^,^^'!^;:^^. 

o(  I J7S  ««h  tE;  United  St.lB  ed  10  irat  congee  in  the  popuUlnn  ^^t„  to  .biihli  piwfi?  contnbuiing  toihi  lolutlorof  the 

Immm-    t^"'^""  -^     '-■J.'Jf^'^^^'^  "iJi.'  PfoW^'iiutKittb.Jip.^Semle.vingil.cld.Ddi  in  Urge  number. 

2r  pvtmmentto»Biitininiignnt.li™ddferentia)uolnei.  „  eompired  with  lfi7  Korein..    The  l.puew  leiviSi    Knvail 

f*  l?"^r7™'«™"'"""rtS'""""J^^™;?'  between  the  .,lh  of  June  1900  >nd  thj  jmrf  December  190s 

Poitugoe.  f.mii.»from  tbe  Aim  ud  M«]ein,i>nd^ during  (he  numbered  ^1.3,3.  oiVm  more  thin  the  number  ol  J.p..^ 

sr»d?rin'^«^^  ss^'i^.s^iiisUss'n'l^cSs !!:  's'::'^^*K^t°',„'';!^,"^,;^LrA-£?Se  J?^^:;;:^^;^ 

A«™ .«i  ^*^^ 'H5s»(;;- ^'KL'&iL"-^-?!  K u.!;™Se'^Tci1urr,;S^'S^dTbe" m'Tb^SbS 

PDrtuguoe  m  Ihe  uUnda.  incLudidc  tlioie  bom  there.  wa«  not  far  ,qg,  ^^i   „  ^.,  j,^  ^^^q  '^l,^  Korean  immitrantB  for  the  a^aa 
h™i6joo.iboutI*ooofwbM™™ployedin.i«.fpLinUiioia.         £^.    tbe  actefcnition  of  the  departure  ol  ttl  lepenew  i»  ihown 

Thnr  hive  .hown  themKlvt*  10  be  uiduKnoufc  thnfiy  »iri  liw.  6ythe(«ttb.tij.«h«dghteniiBOBtliiaBlyHiH'oJ""»'y  I»o« 

.bout^1.Lig»»mved  >n  H»wiu,and»bout  ilie  Hme  number  of  fromJuLy  1900 to  J.i«i»ty  1906.'    After  191)6, nring to RBriaion* 

Portu™-,mmignted.nihe«meye«.  The Bo-rdo^ Irnmigraiion.  h     ,h'j  /.JS-  ioverT-ientTininiigiatioflo  Kanii  greatly  de- 

uunic  Tund.  conmhuted  by  planierj.  "'very  aiiive  in  it.  eflon,  to  ^^'  Xt  .he  J^n.  time  the  numlSr  of  depart  lire.  wi.'S^.lng 

^^^'^^i-s-^^'p^^^^St^^yj^^::^^  [:Si:nI,^£'e'f^'tU^^?fbTi'.^;^/'?^';^MJ'ra':ir5 

througb™tr;but.on.?™eacM«liont,fcr.i«ent  effort,  have  female  immlarani.  to  male.  ™  a.  1  w  8.  inX^fiSl  year  .907- 

al»  been  made  to  inlroduee  F"')-''™*"  •^f'^'.  a.  he.nj  of  a  ,^  ,,  .„  „  ,  „  ,,  ,^  ,„  ,h,  ,„,„  ^^.  ^  ,5^  ^inh.  in  ifce 

cofiute  race  mh  tbe  Havanan..  but  Ihe  teult.  have  been  wholly  Tnriinrv  lui  wot  iinanev. 

^lirfaaory.    About  jooo,  mainly  from  the  CUber.   Idandf,  TcmiDQ,,  .«;  were  Japaneae. 

were  broiiiht  in  at  the  eiproK  of  Ihe  government  between  iS7Sand        AiminisiraliM. — The  Ravailan  Islandi  tie  governed  under 

i««4;  but  they  did  i»t  give  Btiataoion  either  a.  labnireri  or  a.  ,„  Act  ol  Congress,  Hgned  by  the  president  on  the  joih  of  April 

^S^lrilS^iSiS  ^y^^tv  « talS^c^KEnSi™  H™IVi  "™>  "''''''  ^"'  organized  them  as  a  Territory  ol  the  United 

Bad  China.     Inearlyiday..  limited  number  of  Chine*  .ettled  in  Stale*.    The  legislature,  which  meets  biennially  at  Honolulu, 

the  iiland..  inteFmarried  with  the  native,  and  by  their  industiy  con^U  of  a  Senate  of  15  members  holding  oflice  for  four  years, 

and  (ojnoniv  generally  prtBPjted.    About  750  of  them  were  natural-  gnd  a  Bouse  ol  Repreicnialives  ol  30  members  holding  offite 

ited  under  the  monarchy,  Thefirw  imponaiion  of  Chine«;  labourers  („,,_,.„,,_     in  „„!„,„  „nt.  (nr  r,t.— .,...M,l.,«nr  e-m.nr. 

•aiinltu.     In  l»J»  the  number  orChinCK  had  ri«n  10  y>i6,  lotWoy**"-     Woraerlo  vole  lor  Itcpresentdiivesor  benMors, 

During  the  neM  few  yean  there  wai  Hich  a  .icady  InHux  of  Chlne«  Ihe  eicrtor  must  be  a  male  cilucn  ol  the  Uniied  Slates  who  has 

»nt  a  despatch  to  the  governor  a  Hong  Kong  to  .lop  ihii  invasion.  „,  lej,  ihan  one  year  preceding,  and  isablelospeak.  read  and 

»i:sir.'iiwrj™:;r.'t^KSiSi.";'.S.^E2  --...».wi*..M.™.,..^.„  k.p.™,.^...! 

pBuengerh  followed  tbe  neH  month  by  1 100  more,  with  the  newt  to  vole  by  reason  o(  being  m  ot  attached  10  the  army  or  navy, 

thai  Kveral  ihouiaod  more  were  ready  to  embark.    Accordingly,  The  eiecutive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  appointed  by  ihe 

landing  of  any  Chinese  pa»enxer  without  a  pauport  wa.  prohibited,  manner  lor  a  term  of  the  same  lengih.  The  governor  appoints, 

The  number  of  Chi,ne«  in  ifie  Iiland*  had  then  risen  to  »i,ooo.  by  and  wilh  the  consent  of  tbe  Senile  ol  ihe  Territory,  in 

Thecon«Bt  o(  the  Japane«  government  to  the  immigiition  of  Its  .ttorofv-feneial     irex'""'     ™""i..ln---    "(    ™,l,ii,-    l,„^. 

lut^ect.  10  Hawai  waa  obtained  with  difficulty  in  1BS4,  and  in  1«»6  aitorncy  general,    trea 

a  labour  convention  wa.  ratified.    SubKCiu^tlv  the  increase  of  commlssionci  ol  agnc 


le  lapinew  eleneni  in  (he  population  was  rapid.     It  rote  from  116  pub1icwi>rks,iupetinlendenl  of  public  inslnici 

HM4  to  lajeoin  i»9oaodi4.«»in  i8q6.     Most  of  these  were  o|  public  in.ttuclion,  auditor  and  deputy- 

;w'«  l'™niJta!riS?nS^i^  wSh'^he  m«^^^  ^^^  >^™*'  members  of  the  board  of  hcalt 

cf  m^M  Hawaii  a  Territory^the  United  Stale,  was  to  put  an  inspectors,    board    ol  tcgisltalion,  inspcclor 


labour^  ^No  Chinese  labourer  iiallowedto^cnier  any     misuoncrs  of  public  instructioa  and  the 'members 'of  the  si 


of'The'iiih  of  Fchmary  iMs,  "10  priJiiWl  the  imponaii 


^  uHd  the  Haw 


tC^  work  before  the  end  ol  the  conirjct  term,  concerned  few  sjn  Franclno.  and  to  remedy  the  difficulty  ConeroM  InMrtud  a 

E  Japanese.    Vatioug  methods  of  co-operaiinn  cbute  in  the  general  immigration  act  of  tbe  loth  ol  February  1907 

in  tucccssful  operation  on  some  plantatiofit.  which  provider  chat  wheneverihe  president  issatisAed  that  passport. 

iiologieal  problem  is  iiisBl  by  the  presence  of  itnied  by  any  foreign  government  to  any  other  country  than  the 

nnent  ii  the  Doputacion.    The  Japanese  and  United  bialei,  or  to  any  of  its  insular  potsenions,  ot  to  (he  Canal 

meaaiuie  the  OuncBe.  act  ai  domestic  tervanti.  Zone.  "  are  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  bolder,  to 

valraccon  on  irrigating  ditches  and  reservoirs,  come  to  the  continental  territory  of  the  United  States  10  the  detri- 


tn;  In  looo  i  niptnniEndeiii  of  public  iutm 
»inHd.  Enfitiih  h  by  bw  the  medium  of  ioiiruci 
both  public  and  priviie,  Bliboii^h  other  UDEiufr 
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baud).  wboK  tenDi  are  11  pravidcd  by  lit  bwi  of  ihc  Teniltiry ;  1 

ill  must  be  dtiicDi  ol  Ihe  Tcihloiy.    The  judicial  power  ii  | 

v«ied  in  «  tupieme  court,  5  circuit  couiti.  and  19  dittrict 

courtt,  each  having  a  juiisdiclion  cotraponding  lo  taniiUl  r^ctfthen 

then  lerrilorial  courts,  Hawaii  h'ai  a'United  Suta  diittict  '■  ,'»•'»* 

court.    A  SuppkmentaTy  Act  of  Ibe  ]td  o(  Match  1905  providei  HdI»i1j«' 

Court  of  Hawaii  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uoiled  Stales  ^nmlDic 

value  eiceedi  the  lum  o!  five  thousand  dollara."    The  Territory  "nEd  ^ 

■ru  without  the  form  of  local  govemineDt  connnoo  to  the  ruction  w 

United  Siaies  until  190J,  wfaeo  the  Teiriloriilletiilaturt  divided  nechanical 

it  into  five  counties'  without,  however,  giviqg  to  them  the  ■  ^Y^""**) 

usual  powers  ol    taxation.     Each  couuty  has  the  following  daiimote 

officers:  a  board  of  supctvison,  t,  derk,  a  treasurer,  an  auditor,  he  tchooli 

tn  aueuoi  aod  lai^coUector,  a  sheriff  and  coroner,  and  an  1'  '"jyj- 

attorney.    The  members  (from  five  to  nine)  ol  Ibe  board  of  B^SK 

■upeivijon  are  elected  by  districts  into  which  the  county  is  (11-1884). 

divided,  usualljr  only  one  from  each.    AU  county  officers  are  -  eiteiuivr 

elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.    The  act  of  1900  pmvides  for  leyfumkih 

Ihe  election  of  a  delegate  to  Congress,  and  prescribei  that  Ihe  '""  ""15 

delegate  shall  have  the  quillGcalions  necessary  (or  membership  Kt^.  [« 

in  Ihe  Hawaiian  Senate,  and  shall  be  elected  by  voters  qualified  Hawaiian  lirls.  supported  by  private  reuuicei.  The  most  advanced 

lo  vote  for  members  oi  Ibe  House  oi  Representatives  ol  HawaU.  ™u™  pf^sludy  are  offered  by  Oihu  Collrge.  which  occupies  1 

As  usual,  the  delegate  has  a  right  10  taLe  part  in  the  debates  in  ^"(tl,  „  [he""un!,hou  SdwiriOf  m°^                             a^"™ 

the  natioiisl  House  of  Repmentaiives,  but  may  not  vote.  pp^  „[,!,  t,„ud. 

^»■3l.   of   which 
late.  l63S.i6sii 


mSt?)iS? 


Hillary. — The  bistoty  of  ttie  islands  before  thdr  discaveiy 
by  Captain  James  Cook,  in  i;78,  is  obscure.'  This  famous 
navigator,  who  named  the  islands  in  honour  of  the  eaci  of  Sand- 
wich, was  received  by  the  natives  with  many  demonstrations 
of  astonishment  and  delight;  and  offerings  and  prayers  were 
presented  10  bim  by  their  priest  in  one  of  the  temples;  aod 
though  in  the  [ollowing  year  he  was  killed  by  a  native  when  he 
landed  tn  Keatakekua  Bay  in  Hawaii,  his  bones  were  preserved 
by  tbe  priests  and  continued  lo  receive  offerings  and  homage 
from  the  people  until  the  abolition  of  idcdatry,  Al  the  time  of 
Cook's  visit  Ibe  archipelago  seems  10  have  been  divided  into 
three  distinct  kingdoms:  Hawaii;  Oahu  and  Maul;  and  Lanai 
and  Molokal,  On  Ihe  deaih  ol  Ihe  chief  who  ruled  Hawaii  at 
Ihal  time  there  succeeded  one  named  Kamehameha  (i7]6-i8i9), 


LB  the  Rev.  Williar 

rmnroM  rieos-VS6o).'an  AoKiican  Pmbj 
ialher  of  Central  S-CAnrntront.   He  lal. 

of  oAice  {1347-1835).  and  was  nicceeded  by  a  board  ol 
I  <iS5S-18e5},  of  which  he  was  fim  pteiidail:  then  an 


£   .-   1-^..:...  J . .        am«^r<Kafrnn,nn«A(tti*aT.  n*  Af  r 


.J ._ ^...     oltheshipsof  Captain  Metcalf  which  visited 

o[  public  instruction  and  sii  com-  the  island  in  1 7S9,  his  adviscn,  eocouraged  trade  with  fordgneri, 

<  Thdr  dtsmvny  in  the  16th  century  (In  lU)  or  IJSJ  by  ]uaB 

,  -. .  .... _.  ,  Gaetan.  or  in  IJIB  when  two  of  the  vesieliof  Alvaro  de  Saavedia 

ilawe,  and  the  greater  pare  ol  Molokal:  the  county  were  ihipwrvckcd  here  and  Ibe  captain  ol  one,  with  hii  liiter.  nir- 

«f  Kalawao,  being  the  leper  settlement  on  Molokal;  the  city  and  vived'and  intermarried  vrilh  the  natives)  seems  probable,  because 

county  of  Honolulu  (created  Iron  tin  former  county  of  Oahu  by  there  are  traces  uf  Spanish  customs  in  the  islands;  and  they  are 

an  act  ol  1007,  which  came  iiuo  effect  hi  1909).  eoniUiing  oC  the  marked  in  their  cocrecl  latitude  on  an  English  chart  of  tfrSr,  which 

island  of  Odin  and  virkiasamdl  iilands. of  whu:h  iheonlvoneiol  !i  apparently  baKd  on  Spanish  nun :  a  later  Spanish  chart  (1-4^ 

aiiy  irnporuna  are  the  Mutway  Islands.  1131  m.  from  Honalulu.  gives  a  iniup  al  islands  to'  E.  of  ihi  true  pouiion  of  tbe  Hawaiiaq 

a  P*a6e  cable  relay  lUtion  and  a  poat  of  the  VS.  navy  maiinea:  lalands. 

and  tbe  countyof  Kauai,  including  Kauai  and  Niihauiilaiiib.  'The  first  hones  ware  left  by  Captain  R.  ].  Cleveland  in  1II03. 
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and  derived  from  its  profits  a  large  increase  of  revenue  as  well 
as  tlie  means  of  consolidating  his  power.  He  died  in  i8i9>  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  LUobilo,  or  Kamehameha  II.,  a  mild 
and  wen-disposed  prince,  but  destitute  of  his  father's  energy. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Kamehameha  II.  was,  for  vicious  and 
selfish  reasons,  to  abolish  taboo  and  idolatry  throughout  the 
islands.  Some  disturbances  were  caused  thereby,  but  the 
ijttttrgents  were  defeated. 

On  the  31st  of  March  iSaomissionariesof  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions — two  clergymen,  two 
teachers,  a  physician,  a  farmer,  and  a  printer,  each  with  his 
wife — arid  three  Hawaiians  educated  in  the  Cornwall  (Con- 
nectkut)  Foreign  Missionary  School,  arrived  from  America 
and  be^ui  their  labours  at  Honolulu.  A  short  time  afterwards 
the  British  government  presented  a  small  schooner  to  the  king, 
and  this  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  Rev.  William  EUis, 
the  well-known  missionary,  to  visit  Honolulu  with  a  number 
of  Christian  natives  from  the  Society  Islands.  Finding  the 
language  of  the  two  groups  nearly  the  same,  Mr  Ellis,  who  had 
spent  several  years  in  the  southern  islands,  was  able  to  assist 
the  American  missionaries  in  reducing  the  Hawaiian  language 
to  a  written  form.  In  1835  the  ten  commandments  were  recog- 
nixed  by  the  king  as  the  basis  of  a  code  of  laws.  In  the  years 
1830-1845  the  educational  work  of  the  American  missionaries 
was  so  successful  that  hardly  a  native  was  imable  to  read  and 
write.  A  law  prohibiting  drunkenness  (1835)  was  followed  in 
1838  by  a  licence  law  and  in  1839  by  a  law  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  spirits  and  taxing  wines  fifty  cents  a  gallon;  in 
1840  another  prohibitory  law  was  enacted;  but  licence  laws 
soon  made  the  sale  of  liquor  common.  Missionary  effort  was 
particuJariy  fruitful  in  Hilo,  where  Titus  Coan  (1801-1882),  sent 
out  in  1835  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  worked  in  repeated  revivals,  induced  most  of  his 
church  members  to  give  up  tobacco  even,  and  received  prior  to 
i83o  more  than  13,000  members  into  a  church  which  became 
self-supporting  and  sent  missions  to  the  Gilbert  Islands  and  the 
Marquesas.  In  1823  Keopuolani,  the  king's  mother,  was  baptized; 
and  on  a  single  Sunday  in  1838  Coan  baptized  1705  converts  at 
Kilo.  In  1864  the  American  Board  withdrew  its  control  of 
evangelical  work. 

In  1824  tlM  king  and  queen  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  paid  a 
visit  to  England,  and  both  died  there  of  measles.  His  successor, 
Kamehameha  III.  ruled  from  1825  to  1854.  In  1839  Kame- 
hameha III.  signed  a  Bill  of  Rights  and  in  1840  he  promulgated 
the  first  constitution  of  the  realm;  in  1842  a  code  of  laws  was 
proclaimed;  by  1848  the  feudal  system  of  land  tenure  was 
completely  abolished;  the  first  legislature  met  in  1845  and  full 
suffrage  was  granted  in  1852,  but  in  1864  suffrage  was  restricted. 
Progress  was  at  times  interrupted  by  the  conduct  of  the  officers 
of  foreign  powers.  On  one  occasion  (July  1839)  French  officers 
abrogated  the  laws  (particularly  against  the  importation  of 
liquor),  dictated  treaties,  extorted  $20,000  and  by  force  of  arms 
procured  privileges  for  Roman  Catholic  *  priests  in  the  country; 
and  at  another  time  (February  1843)  a  British  officer,  Captain 
Paukt  of  the  "  Carysfort,"  went  so  far  as  to  take  possession  of 
Oahu  and  establish  a  commission  for  its  government.  The  act 
of  the  British  officer  was  disavowed  by  his  superiors  as  soon  as 
known. 

These  incidents  led  to  a  representation  on  the  part  of  the 
native  sovereign  to  the  governments  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  the  United  States,  and  the  independence  of  the  islands 
(recognized  by  the  United  States  in  1842)  was  recognized  in 
1844  by  France  and  Great  Britain.  In  1844  John  Ricord,  an 
American  lawyer,  became  the  first  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
A  new  constitution  came  into  effect  in  1852.  It  was  the  aim 
of  RAmehameha  III.  and  his  advisers  to  combine  the  native 
and  the  foreign  elements  under  one  government ;  to  make 
the  king  the  sovereign  not  of  one  race  or  class,  but  of  all;  and  to 
extend  equal  and  impartial  laws  over  all  inhabitants  of  the 

^  The  first  Roman  Catholic  priests  came  in  1827  and  were  banished 
ia  1831.  bat  returned  in  1837.  An  edict  of  toleration  in  1839  shortly 
'"•  the  viMt  of  the  "  Artemise." 


country.  Kamehameha  IV.  and  his  queen,  Emma,  ruled  from 
1855  to  1863  and  were  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Kamehameha 
v.,  who  died  in  1872,  and  in  whose  reign  a  third  (and  a  re- 
actionary) constitution  went  into  effect  in  1864,  by  mere  royal 
proclamation.  Lunalilo,  a  grandson  of  Kamehameha  I.,  was 
king  for  two  years,  and  in  1874,  backed  by  American  influence, 
Kalakaiui  was  elected  his  successor,  in  preference  to  Quetn 
Emma,  A  member  of  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  candidate 
of  the  pro-British  party.  Kalakaua  considered  residents  of 
European  or  American  descent  as  alien  invaders,  and  he  aimed 
to  restore  largely  the  ancient  system  of  personal  government, 
under  which  he  should  have  control  of  the  public  treasury.  On 
the  2nd  of  July  1878,  and  again  on  the  14th  of  August  x88o, 
he  dismissed  a  ministry  without  assigning  any  reason,  after 
it  had  been  triumphantly  sustained  by  a  test  vote  of  the  legis- 
lature. On  the  latter  occasion  he  appointed  C.  C.  Moreno, 
who  had  come  to  Honolulu  in  the  interest  of  a  Chinese  steam- 
ship company,  as  Premier  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  This 
called  forth  the  protest  of  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
France  and  the  United  States,  and  aroused  such  opposition 
on  the  part  of  both  the  foreigners  and  the  better  class  of  natives 
that  the  king  was  obliged,  after  four  days  of  popular  excitement, 
to  remove  the  obnoxious  minister.  During  the  king's  absence 
on  a  tour  round  the  world  in  188 1,  his  sister,  Mrs  Lydia  Dominis 
(b.  1838),  also  styled  Liliuokalani,  acted  as  regent.  After  his 
return  the  contest  wias  renewed  between  the  so<alled  National 
party,  which  favoured  absolution,  and  the  Reform  party,  which 
sought  to  establish  parliamentary  government.  The  king  took 
an  active  part  in  the  elections,  and  used  his  [>atronage  to  the 
utmost  to  influence  legislation.  For  three  successive  sessions 
a  majority  of  the  legislature  was  composed  of  office-holders, 
dependent  on  the  favour  of  the  executive.  Among  the  measures 
urged  by  the  king  and  opposed  by  the  Reform  p)arty  were  the 
project  of  a  ten-million  dollar  loan,  chiefly  for  military  purposes; 
the  removal  of  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquor  to 
Hawaiians,  which  was  carried  in  1882;  the  licensing  of  the  sale 
of  opium;  the  chartering  of  a  lottery  company;  the  licensing 
of  kahunas,  or  medicine  men,  &c.  Systematic  efforts  were 
made  to  turn  the  constitutional  question  into  a  race  issue,  and 
the  party  cry  was  raised  of  "  Hawaii  for  Hawaiians."  Adroit 
politicians  flattered  the  king's  vanity,  defended  his  follies  and 
taught  him  how  to  violate  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  while 
keeping  the  letter  of  the  law.  From  1882  till  1887  his  prime 
minister  was  Walter  Murray  Gibson  (1823-18S8),  a  singular  and 
romantic  gcniu^,  a  visionary  adventurer  and  a  shrewd  politician, 
who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  Dutch  government  in  Batavia 
in  1852  on  a  charge  of  inciting  insurrection  in  Sumatra,  and  had 
arrived  at  Honolulu  in  1861  with  the  intention  of  leading  a 
Mormon  colony  to  the  East  Indies.  To  exalt  his  royal  dignity, 
which  was  lowered,  he  thought,  by  his  being  only  an  elected 
king,  Kalakaua  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  with  imposing 
ceremonies  on  the  ninth  anniversary  of  his  election  (Feb.  12, 
1883). 

Kalakaua  was  now  no  longer  satisfied  with  being  merely 
king  of  Hawaii,  but  aspired  to  what  was  termed  the  "  Primacy 
01  the  Pacific."  Accordingly  Mr  Gibson  addressed  a  protest  to 
the  great  powers,  deprecating  any  further  annexation  of  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  claiming  for  Hawaii  the  ex- 
clusive right  "  to  assist  them  in  improving  their  political  and 
social  condition."  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  two  commissioners 
were  sent  to  the  Gilbert  Islands  in  1883  to  prepare  the  way  for 
a  Hawaiian  protectorate.  On  the  23rd  of  December  18S6  Mr 
J.  E.  Bush  was  commissioned  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
king  of  Samoa,  the  king  of  Tonga  and  the  other  independent 
chiefs  of  Polynesia.  He  arrived  in  Samoa  on  the  3rd  of  January 
1887,  and  remained  there  six  months,  during  which  time  he 
concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Malictoa,  which  was  ratified 
by  his  government.  The  "  Explorer,"  a  steamer  of  170  tons, 
which  had  been  employed  in  the  copra  trade,  was  purchased  for 
$20,000,  and  refitted  as  a  man-of-war,  to  form  the  "  nest-egg  " 
of  the  future  Hawaiian  navy.  She  was  Tcua.mtd  vVv^  *''  Yv^Lvcsv- 
iloa,"  and  was  despatched  lo  Samoa  otv  \\\t  iiOi  oV  "^vj  V^n 
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to  Strengthen  the  hands  of  the  embassy.  As  R.  L.  Stevenson 
wrote: "  The  history  of  the '  Kaimiloa  '  is  a  story  of  debauchery, 
mutiny  and  waste  of  jgovemment  property."  At  length  the 
intrigues  of  the  Hawaiian  embassy  gave  umbrage  to  the  German 
government,  and  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  recall  it  to  Honolulu 
in  July  1887.  Meanwhile  a  reform  league  had  been  formed  to 
stop  the  prevailing  misrule  and  extravagance;  it  was  supported 
by  a  volunteer  military  force,  the  **  Honolulu  Rifles."  The 
king  carried  through  the  legislature  of  x886  a  bill  for  an  opium 
licence,  as  well  as  a  Loan  Act,  under  which  a  million  dollars  were 
borrowed  in  London.  Under  his  influence  the  Hale  Naua 
Society  was  organized  in  1886  for  the  spread  of  idolatry  and 
king-worship;  and  in  the  same  year  a  "Board  of  Health" 
was  formed  which  revived  the  vicious  practices  of  the  kahunas 
or  medicine-men. 

The  king's  acceptance  of  two  bribes — one  of  $75,000  and 
another  of  $80,000  for  the  assignment  of  an  opium  licence^ 
precipitated  the  revolution  of  1887.  An  immense  mass  meeting 
was  held  on  the  30th  of  June,  which  sent  a  committee  to  the 
king  with  specific  demands  for  radical  reforms.  Finding  himself 
without  stipport,  he  yielded  without  a  struggle,  dismissed  his 
ministry  and  signed  a  constitution  on  the  7th  of  July  1887, 
revising  that  of  1864,  and  intended  to  put  an  end  to  personal 
government  and  to  make  the  cabinet  responsible  only  to 
the  legislature;  this  was  called  the  "  bayonet  constitution," 
because  it  was  so  largely  the  result  of  the  show  of  force  made  by 
the  Honolulu  Rifles.  By  its  terms  office-holders  were  made 
ineligible  for  seats  in  the  legislature,  and  no  member  of  the 
legislature  could  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the 
government  during  the  term  for  which  he  had  been  elected. 
The  members  of  the  Upper  House,  instead  of  being  appointed 
by  the  king  for  life,  were  henceforth  to  be  elected  for  terms  of 
six  years  by  electors  possessing  a  moderate  property  qualification. 
The  remainder  of  Kalakaua's  reign  teemed  with  intrigues 
and  conspiracies  to  restore  autocratic  rule.  One  of  these 
came  to  a  head  on  the  30th  of  July  1889,  but  this  "  Wilcox 
rebellion,"  led  by  R.  W.  Wilcox,  a  half-breed,  educated  in 
Italy,  and  a  friend  of  the  king  and  of  his  sister,  was  promptly 
suppressed.  Seven  of  the  insurgents  were  killed  and  a  large 
number  wounded.  For  his  health  the  king  visited  California 
in  the  United  States  cruiser  "  Charleston  "  in  November  1890, 
and  died  on  the  20th  of  January  1891  in  San  Francisco.  On 
the  29th  of  January  at  noon  his  sister,  the  regent,  took  the  oath 
to  maintain  the  constitution  of  1887,  and  was  proclaimed  queen, 
under  the  title  of  Liliuokalani. 

The  history  of  her  reign  shows  that  it  was  her  constant  purpose 
to  restore  autocratic  government.    The  legislative  session  of 

1892,  during  which  four  changes  of  ministry  took  place,  was 
protracted  to  eight  months  chiefly  by  her  determination  to 
carry  through  the  opium  and  lottery  bills  and  to  have  a  pliable 
cabinet.  She  had  a  new  constitution  drawn  up,  practically 
providing  for  an  absolute  monarchy,- and  disfranchising  a  large 
class  of  citizens  who  had  voted  since  1887;  this  constitution 
(drawn  up,  so  the  royal  party  declared,  in  reply  to  a  petition 
signed  by  thousands  of  natives)  she  undertook  to  force  on  the 
country  after  proroguing  the  legislature  on  the  X4th  of  January 

1893,  but  her  ministers  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  so 
revolutionary  an  act,  and  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  her  to 
postpone  the  execution  of  her  design.  An  uprising  similar  to 
that  of  1887  declared  the  monarchy  forfeited  by  its  own  act. 
A  third  party  proposed  a  regency  during  the  minority  of  the 
heir-apparent,  Princess  Kaiulani,  but  in  her  absence  this  scheme 
found  few  supporters.  A  Committee  of  Safety  was  appointed 
at  a  public  meeting,  which  formed  a  provisional  government 
and  reorganized  the  volunteer  miUtary  companies,  which  had 
been  disbanded  in  1890.  Its  leading  spirits  were  the  "Sons  of 
Missionaries  "  (as  E.  L.  Godkin  styled  them),  who  were  accused 
of  using  their  knowledge  of  loc^  affairs  and  their  inherited 
prestige  among  the  natives  for  private  ends — of  founding  a 
"  Gospel  Republic  "  which  was  actually  a  business  enterprise. 
The  provisional  government  called  a  mass  meeting  of  citizens, 
which  met  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  and  ratified  its  action. 


The  United  States  steamer  "  Boston,"  which  had  unexpectedly 
arrived  from  Hilo  on  the  14th,  landed  a  small  force  on  the 
evening  of  the  z6th,  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  minister, 
Mr  J.  L.  Stevens,  and  a  committee  of  residents,  to  protect  the 
lives  and  property  of  American  citizens  in  case  of  riot  or  in- 
cendiarism.  On  the  1 7th  the  Commit  tee  of  Safety  took  possession 
of  the  government  building,  and  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
a  monarchy  to  be  abrogated,  and  establishing  a  provisional 
government,  to  exist  "  until  terms  of  union  with  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  have  been  negotiated  and  agreed  upon." 
Meanwhile  two  companies  of  volunteer  troops  arrived  and 
occupied  the  grounds.  By  the  advice  of  her  ministers,  and  to 
avoid  bloodshed,  the  queen  surrendered  under  protest,  in  view 
of  the  landing  of  United  States  troops,  appealing  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  reinstate  her  in  authority.  A 
treaty  of  annexation  was  negotiated  with  the  United  States 
during  the  next  month,  just  before  the  ck>se  of  President 
Benjanun  Harrison's  administration,  but  it  was  withdrawn 
on  the  9th  of  March  1893  by  President  Harrison's  successor. 
President  Cleveland,  who  then  despatched  James  H.  Blount 
1 83 7- 1 903)  of  Macon,  Georgia,  as  commissioner  paramount, 
to  investigate  the  situation  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  On 
receiving  Blount's  report  to  the  effect  that  the  revolution  bad 
been  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  the  United  States  minister 
and  by  the  landing  of  troops  from  the  "  Boston,"  President 
Cleveland  sent  Albert  Sydney  Willis  (i 843-1 897)  of  Kentucky 
to  Honolulu  with  secret  instructions  as  United  States  minister. 
Willis  with  much  difficulty  and  delay  obtained  the  queen's 
promise  to  grant  an  amnesty,  and  made  A  formal  demand  on  the 
provisional  government  for  her  reinstatement  on  the  X9th  of 
December  1893.  On  the  23rd  President  Sanford  B.  Dole  sent 
a  reply  to  Willis,  declining  to  surrender  the  authority  of  the 
provisional  government  to  the  deposed  queen.  The  United 
States  Congress  declared  against  any  further  intervention  by 
adoptingoathe3istof  May  1894  the  Turpie  Resolution.  Onth« 
30th  of  May  1894  a  convention  was  held  to  frame  a  constitution 
for  the  republic  of  Hawaii,  which  was  proclaimed  on  the  4tb  of 
July  following,  with  S.  B.  Dole  as  its  first  president.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  same  year  a  plot  was  formed  to  overthrow  the 
republic  and  to  restore  the  monarchy.  A  cargo  of  arms  and 
ammunition  from  San  Francisco  was  secretly  landed  at  a  point 
near  Honolulu,  where  a  company  of  native  royalists  were 
collected  on  the  6th  of  January  1895,  intending  to  capture  the 
government  buildings  by  surprise  that  night,  with  the  aid  of 
their  allies  in  the  city.  A  premature  encounter  with  a  squad 
of  police  alarmed  the  town  and  broke  up  their  plans.  There 
were  several  other  skirmishes  during  the  following  week,  resulting 
in  the  capture  of  the  leading  conspirators,  with  most  of  their 
followers.  The  ex-queen,  on  whose  premises  arms  and  am- 
munition and  a  number  of  incriminating  documents  were 
found,  was  arrested  and  was  imprisoned  for  nine  months  in  the 
former  palace.  On  the  24th  of  January  1895  she  formally 
renounced  all  claim  to  the  throne  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  republic.  The  ex-queen  and  forty-eight  others  were 
granted  conditional  pardon  on  the  7th  of  September,  and  on 
the  following  New  Year's  Day  the  remaining  prisoners  were 
set  at  liberty. 

On  the  inauguration  of  President  McKinley,  in  March  1897, 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  were  resumed,  and  on  the 
i6th  of  June  a  new  treaty  of  annexation  was  signed  at  Washington. 
As  its  ratification  by  the  Senate  had  appeared  to  be  uncertain, 
extreme  measures  were  taken:  the  Newlands  joint  resolution, 
by  which  the  cession  was  "accepted,  ratified  and  confirmed," 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  42  to  21  and  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  209  to  91,  and  was 
signed  by  the  president  on  the  7th  of  July  1898.  The  formal 
transfer  of  sovereignty  took  place  on  the  12th  of  August  1898, 
when  the  flag  of  the  United  States  (the  same  flag  hauled  down 
by  order  of  Commissioner  Blount)  was  raised  over  the  Executive 
Building  with  impressive  ceremonies. 

The  sovereigns  of  the  monarchy,  the  president  of  the  republic 
and  the  governors  of  the  Territory  up  to  1910  were  as  follows: 


HAWARDEN— HAWES,  STEPHEN 


lUty  mil  lOved  unija  Guibaldl  la  i&So.  On  his  Rtiira  ta 
Engluid  be  wu  oniaioed  And  bdd  various  cutadct  in  Loodoii, 
beccming  b  igU  iscumbent  of  St  Jimo'i,  Mu>lebone.  Hit 
unconventioDBt  metbodA  of  conducting  the  acrvia,  comtuiied 
with  hi»  dwu&sh  figure  and  lively  muiner,  looa  ■.itracled 
ciowded  congrcgatioiix.  He  married  Misi  M.  E.  Joy  in  ig66, 
4nd  boUi  he  and  Mn  Hawcii  (d.  iSqS)  coutiibuted  largely  to 
periodica]  lilentuie  and  travelled  a  good  deal  ahroad.  Hairtii 
wu  Lowell  lecturer  at  flojton,  U.S.A.,  in  1885,  and  reprcMBled 
the  Anglicui  Church  at  the  Chicago  Puliainent  o[  ReligicMa  in 
iSgj.  He  wu  auch  intcreUed  in  music,  and  wrote  books  on 
vMita  and  church  bells,  bcsidci  contributing  an  article  to  the 
gth  edition  of  ttie  EiKydofatdia  Briliumica  on  beU-iingJng, 
Hit  best-kcowti  book  was  Iftuic  atid  Uordt  (3rd  cd.,  iSjj); 
ud  [or  ■  iime  he  Has  editor  of  CasuB't  Uapmnt.  He  also 
wrote  five  volnmea  on  Ckriit  and  Ckrttii^iiaiy  (a  popular  church 
hbtonr,  ieSt-1887}'  Other  writings  indude  Trawel  and  Tali 
(iS«e),  «ad  similar  dutly  and  entertaining  books.  Be  died  on 
the  igth  ol  January  1901. 

HAWBS,>RPHBII(fl.  1 501-1  siO,EDgliih  poet,  wai  probably 
■  native  of  Suffolk,  and,  if  his  own  ttatement  of  hii  age  may  be 
Irusled,  wu  bom  about  1474.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  travelled  in  England,  Scotland  and  France.  On  liii  return 
his  various  acconiplisfainentB,  eapeciaUy  fiis  "  moat  excellent 
vein  "  in  poelty,  procured  him  a  place  at  court,  He  was  groom 
of  the  chamber  to  Henry  VII.  as  early  as  15S1.  He  could  repeal 
by  heart  the  works  ol  most  of  the  English  poets,  e^iedally  the 
poems  of  John  Lydgile,  wbom  he  called  his  master.  He  wu 
still  living  In  isii,  when  it  Is  Mated  in  Henry  VUI.*!  household 
accounts  that  £6,  ijs.  4d.  was  paid  "  to  Mr  Htwes  for  bis 
play,"  and  he  died  before  1330,  "hen  Thomas  Field,  in  hit 
"  Convosalion  between  a  Lover  and  a  Jay,"  wrote  "  Yong 
Steven  Hawse,  whose  toule  Cod  pardon,  Treated  tit  love  so 
clerkly  and  well."  His  capital  work  is  Tki  Panclymt  efPlauim, 
«r  tin  Hiiltry  ef  Craunde  Amimr  end  Ut  Bd  Pucd,  cmUaniHi 
tiu  hmhdtt  ef  tki  Snt*  Scinutt  aid  tin  Cnirst  if  Uan'i  Lift 
in  Ikii  Wtrldt,  printed  by  Wyokyn  de  Worde,  1509,  but  Enithed 
three  years  earlier.  It  was  also  printed  with  slightly  varying 
titles  by  the  same  printer  in  .517,  by  J.  Wayland  in  1554,  by 
Richard  Tottel  and  by  John  Waley  b  ijss.  Toltel's  edition 
was  edited  by  T.  Wright  and  reprinted  by  t!ie  Percy  Society 
in  1B45.  The  poem  is  a  long  allegory  in  Kven-lined  stanus  of 
man's  hfi  in  this  world.  It  is  divided  into  sections  alter  the 
manner  of  the  Morte  Arthur  and  borrows  Ibe  machinery  of 
romance.  Its  main  motive  is  the  education  of  the  knight, 
Graimde  Amour,  based,  according  to  Mr  W.  J.  Courthope 
(Hill.  a{E«g.  pMfry,  vol.  i.  382),  on  the  Maftiaf  i]  Mercury  and 
PkUalosy,  by  Martianus  Capclla.and  tbedcuils  of  the  description 
prove  Hawet  10  have  been  well  acquainted  with  medieval  systems 
of  philosophy.  At  tbe  suggestion  of  Fame,  and  accompanied 
by  her  two  greyhounds,  Grace  and  Governance,  Gtaunde  Amour 
starts  out  in  quest  of  La  Bel  Fuccl.  He  first  visits  the  Tower  of 
Doctrine  or  Science  where  he  acquaints  himself  with  the  arts  of 
graniniar,  logic,  rhetoric  and  arithmetic.    Afier  a  long  dls- 

sludles,  and  after  sojourns  at  the  Tower  of  Geometry,  the  Tower 
of  Doctrine,  the  Castle  of  Chivalry,  &c.,  he  arrives  at  the  Castle 
of  La  Bel  Puccl,  where  he  is  met  by  Peace,  Mercy,  Justice, 
Reason  and  Memory.  His  happy  marriage  does  not  end  the 
story,  which  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  oncoming  of  Age,  with  the 

of  Death  brings  Contrition  and  Conscience,  and  it  [s  only  when 
Rcmembraunce  has  deUvered  an  epitaph  chiefly  dealing  with 
Ihe  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  and  Fame  has  enrolled  Graunde  Amour's 


Tbe  remaining  works  of  Hawes  an  all  of  them  bibliographical 
raritiei.     Tit  Ctn,*ii,sn  0/  5iM«fj  dsoij)  and  A  Jayfdil  M'iy 

£md  Uing  tor  the'  Ab'i»"!Jord'"i:^'"lE;M,ur^"  iMj).    i 


nil  Flunriikiwi »/  Ri; 
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Compmdyous  Story  .  . 
the  Ctmjnl  ej  Letas  I 

SccattoCSainubur 
'(U>f«>(Edin.  andLor 

iridiiHiiUry  oj  Si^ish  LiUralar.  (vol.  ii.  ijoej. 

BAWBS,  WILUAK  (iTSj-1846).  English  musicitm,  wu  bora 
InLondoD  in  i7S5,uid  was  !or  eight  yeiin(i7g]-ieoOachorist« 
ol  the  Chipd  Royal,  where  he  itudied  music  chicBy  under  Dr 
Ayrton.  He  Bubiequently  held  vanoul  musical  pos»,  being  io 
a  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
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Examplt  tf  Vtrl*  (pr.  lyi)  and     I 


publisher,  ud  wu 


dcvoled  to  English  opei 
33nl,  18)4),  he  introduci 


i[  Ibe  Lyceujn  theatre,  then 
10  the  Usl-naioed  capacity  (July 
Webei'9  Dtr  Freistkua  lor  the  fini 
bnt.  slightly  curtailed,  but  sooD  afterwudi 
nter's  Inlerruplei  Sacrifia,  Moiart's  Cori 
r'l   fa-ijyre  and  other  important  works 


c  for 


^ica.     Hiwe»  also  w 


tc  published  several  coUectioiu. 
He  also  superintended  a  new  edition  of  the  celebrated  Triumpli 
tfOriaaa.    He  died  on  the  iStb  ol  February  1846. 

HAWnNCH.  a  biid  10  caLed  from  the  belief  that  the  fniil 
of  the  bawthom  (CriUiUfki  Osyacanlla)  forms  its  chid  food. 


thouEbt  to  be  only  ai 


a  beak  make  it  easily 


inspection  the  angular  b 


ing  gan 


lingly  sb 


ne  of  itswing-feathen 
ugh  not  uncommonly 


ts  habits 


seldoi 


U>  aflord  opportui 

HAWUK.  ■  municipal  and  police  burgh  of  Roxburghshire, 
Scotland.  Fop.  (1B91),  ig,io4;  (ichi),  17,103.  It  is  situated 
•t  the  confluence  of  the  SUtrig  (which  flowi  through  the  tonn) 
irith  the  Tevlot,  10  m.  5.W.  of  jedbutgb  by  load  and  51)  m. 
S.E.  of  Edinburgh  by  the  North  British  railway.  The  niiHB 
has  been  derived  from  the  O.  Eng.  luaik-vic,  "  the  village  on  the 

being  supposed  to  have  had  a  Bcttlement  at  this  spot.  Hawick  is 
a  lubstaniitl  and  flourishing  towD,  the  prosperity  of  which  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  its  enterprise  having 
won  for  it  the  desgnition  of  "The  Glasgow  of  the  Borders." 
The  municipal  buildings,  which  contain  the  free  library  and 
reading-toom.  stand  00  the  site  of  the  old  town  hall.  The 
Bucdeuch  memorial  bail,  commemorating  the  5lh  duke  of 
Bucdeuch,  contains  the  Science  and  Art  Institute  and  a  museum 
rkb  in  exhiiuts  illustrating  Border  history.  The  Academy 
fuinisbcs  both  secondary  and  technical  education.  The  only 
chorch  of  historical  interest  is  that  ol  Si  Mary's,  the  third  of 
the  tune,  built  in  1 763.  The  Gist  church,  believed  to  have  been 
toundedby  StCuthbert  (d.687),*a>iucceeded  by  one  dedicated 
Id  1114,  which  was  the  icene  of  the  leiiute  ol  Sir  Alexander 
Ranuay  of  Dalhousie  in  1341  by  Sir  William  Douglaa.  The 
modern  Episcopal  church  of  Si  Cuthbett  was  dedgaed  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott.  The  Moat  or  Moot  hill  at  the  wuth  end  of  the 
[own—an  earthen  mound  30 IL  high  and  ]oo  It.  in  drcnmf  eienc« 
— is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  place  where  [otcoetly  the  court 
ef  the  manor  met;  though  tome  authorities  think  it  was  a 
primitive  form  of  fortification.  The  Baron.'s  Tower,  founded  in 
iijs  by  the  Lovels,  lords  of  Branihobn  and  Hawick,  and  alter- 
wuds  the  residence  of  the  Douglases  of  Drumlantig,  is  said  U 
have  been  the  only  building  that  wa*  not  bnnwd  down  daring 


uolB 


duke  of  Momnouth  in  1 585,  and  finally  became  Ihe  Tower  HoteL 
Bridges  across  the  Teviot  connect  Hawick  with  the  suburb  of 
Wilton,  in  which  a  public  park  has  been  laid  out.  and  St  Leonard'! 
Park  and  race-course  are  utuated  on  the  Camn»n,  i  m.  S.W. 
The  tovn  is  governed  by  a  provost,  bailiea  and  coundt,  and 
unites  with  Selkirk  and  Galashiels  (together  known  aa  the 
Border  butghi)  to  send  a  member  to  parliament.  The  leading 
industries  are  the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  established  in  1771, 
and  woollena,  dating  from  1830,  including  blankeu,  ihepberd'a 
ptaiding  and  tweedi.  There  are,  hcudes,  tanneries,  dye  woika, 
oil-works,  saw-mill>,  iron-founding  and  engineering  worka, 
quarries  and  nursery  gardens.  The  markets  for  live  stock  and 
grain  are  also  important. 

In  1537  Hawick  received  from  Sir  James  Douglas  of  Drum- 
I      ;-  -  .\.    .        L.'-r.  .-    .    r  ^^  jjjp  infant  Queen  Blary 


in  fori 


untUil 


Owing  to  ita  situation 
Hawick  was  often  imperilled  by  Border  warfare  and  maraud- 
ing freebooters.  Sir  Robert  Umfraville  (d.  14J6),  govempr  U 
Berwick,  burned  it  about  1417,  and  in  Ts6i  the  legent  Monjr 
bad  to  suppress  Ihe  lawless  with  a  strong  band.  Ndtber  it 
the  Jacobite  risings  aroused  enthusiasm.  In  1715  the  dis- 
contented Highlanders  mutinied  on  Ihe  Common,  500  of  them 
abandoning  their  cause,  and  in  .745  Prince  Charles  Edward's 
cavalry  passed  southward  through  the  town.  In  1 514,  the  year 
alter  the  battle  of  Flodden.  in  which  the  bur^rs  had  sufiertd 
severely,  a  number  of  young  men  surprised  an  English  force  at 
Homshole,  a  spot  on  the  Teviot  >  ».  below  the  town,  nnted 
lag.  This  event  is  cdebraied  eveiy 
Riding  the  Comr  -    "    '       "  ' 


facsimile  of  the  captun 


rritdi] 
chorus  "  Terihus,  ye  Ten  Odin," !  _  _ 
to  be  an  invocation  to  Thor  and  Odin— a  survival  of  Northam- 
brian  paganism.  Two  of  the  most  eminent  nativei  of  the  burgh 
were  Dr  Thomas Somerville  (1741- 1830),  the  historian, and  Jamca 
Wilson  (iSos-1860),  founder  of  the  £tc 
the  Erst  financial  member  of  the  council  f  01 


n  Hj 


lout  midway  be 


well-preserved  typical  ho. 
^nXloi'  Eink^ih^Bl 
century  Ihe  propeny  of  t> 

vsiioni  and  was  destroyed 

peel,  finiihed  live  years  later,  forming  pan  ol  the  modern  maiuiea. 
Aboul  3  m.  W.  of  Hawick,  finely  iiiuairf  on  high  ground  abon 
Harden  Bum.  a  Mt.hand  affluent  a\  Borthwick  Water,  ii  Harden. 
tbe  home  of  Wallei  Scott  (i;jo-i6i9),  an  ancestor  of  ibr  aovelin. 
HAWK  (0.  Eng.  *o/«  or  *«/«,  a  common  Teutonic  word, 
cf.  Dutch  kavik,  Ger.  Habukl;  the  root  is  kab-,  kaj-.  to  bold, 
cf.  LaL  auipiltr.  from  utfae),  a  word  of  somewhat  indefinite 
meaning,  being  often  used  lo  signify  all  diurnal  birds-of-prey 
which  are  neither  vultures  not  eagles,  and  again  more  exclusively 
'  ich  B-re  not  biuaards.  falcona. 


witbth 


enough,  and  will  indu 

de  more  than 

a  hundred  species,  which  have 

been  arrayed  in  gener 

varying  in 

umber  from  a  doien  10  above 

the  fancy  0 

the  systematiier.    Speaklni 

generally,  hawks  may 

be  charact 

riied  by  possessing  cotnpata- 

lively  short  wings  an 

i  long  legs, 

biU  which  be^ns  to  dccuive 

directly  from  the  cer 

(or  soft  ba 

re  slun  that  covers  its  base). 

le  cutting  edges  of  its  nuiilla  (01  upper  ■— ~iiK[^ 
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riwinl'  bn  Bcvf  Botcbed.'  Ta  tluM  miy  b«  idded  u 
chuBcUn,  itnictunlljr  pEilii|M  of  le«  nlue,  but  iq  olbo 
IB^KCU  qmU  u  unpoiUnt,  thit  the  Mi«a  diSu  very  gnatly  in 
an,  ihu  in  iD«t  ipcdci  Ilie  iiida  4ic  ycUow,  deepening  with 
age  iuo  onnse  or  evm  nd,  ind  Iliat  the  in  milure  plumage  ii 
■Imoai  inniiibly  moic  oi  leu  ttriped  or  mottled  with  hiut- 
■bapcd  vou  beDath,  while  that  of  the  wlull>  it  (enenlly  much 
buiect.  tluugh  the  old  mils  have  la  niaoy  inttui«  the  breut 
aad  belly  qtiite  fne  [mm  marking  Nearly  all  *re  of  iniall 
oe  Dwdcnte  aiie— the  largest  among  Ihcm  being  the  go»-h»wk 
(<■■.)  *ad  iu  immediate  allici,  and  the  male  □(  the  imiUeit. 
Atatikt  Hma,  ii  not  bigger  than  a  aong-thnuh.  They  are  all 
bifdi  of  fiat  boldntn  in  attacking  a  quarry,  but  il  foiled  in 
Ike  bttutempuiheyanapt  loleave  thepuisuit.  Tborougbly 
■rlmtal  in  ibcir  habili,  they  leck  their  prey,  chiefly  coniisling 
<f  binb  (Iheugh  ttptilei  and  inuU  mammals  are  also  taken), 
annns  tm  «  bu^iei,  patiently  waiting  Cor  a  victim  to  shew 


u  SpUTOw-Hawk  {Male  and  Fenule). 


T  Bi  to  the  groups  into  whii 


u  the  a 


Then 


whkb  the  largest  and  best  known  of  these  i 
Kmc  anthon  terming  it  JVinu.  and  others  1 
Bost  juttk«  on  tbeir  tide,  Aaipito.    In  £ 

vide  distribution  fnm  Ireland  to  Japan,  eiiending  also  to 
■Ktlieni  Indi^  Elypt  and  Algeria,  and  secondly,  A.  brnifii 
(bj  some  placed  lo  tbe  group  Uicrotiinu  uid  by  other*  called 
■af4tfiir),  which  only  appears  in  the  south-east  and  the  adjoiuijig 
puts  o(  Asia  Minor  and  Persia.  In  North  America  the  place  of 
tbe  fomei  ia  taken  by  two  very  distinct  species,  a  small  one, 
A.fuiau,  usually  known  in  Canada  and  the  Uniled  Stales  at  the 
ioned  hawk,  and  Stanley's  or  Cooper's  hawk,  A.  meptri 
ic  plared  in  another  genua,  Ctapnaiinr),  which  is  larger 
and  nai  not  to  northerly  1  range.  In  South  America  there  aic 
(cnr  or  £ve  mote,  including  A ,  litiiu,  before  mentioned  as  tbe 
-""*"  of  all.  wbile  >  Ipedet  not  much  larger,  A.  mimdlHS. 
logellier  with  •evert]  others  of  greater  siie,  inhabits.  South 

enlly  distinct,  and  India  has  A.  iadlia. 
A  (sod  many  more  forma  are  found  b  toulh-eailetn  A»a, 
ia  the  Indo-Halay  Archipelago,  and  in  Australia  three  or  four 

od  A.  tffrtximam  show  iome  affinity  to  the  got-hawkt  {Asiur) 
■pintnL  thay  arv  Mid  to  be  perfectly  ■ttaighc 


with  which  they  an  often  clalsed.  The  diSerencea  between  all 
the  forma  above  named  and  tbe  much  larger  number  hero 
unnamed  are  such  as  can  be  only  appreciated  by  the  specialist 
Tbe  (Dialled  "  Ipanow-bawk  "  of  New  Zealand  (Hieracidta) 
does  not  belong  to  this  group  of  lurds  at  all,  and  by  many 
authors  has  been  deemed  akin  to  the  falcona.     For  hawking 

Bee  Falconiy.  (A.  N,) 

HAWKB,  EDWARD  HAWKB,  BuiOH  (I705-I78t),  British 
admiral,  was  tbe  only  son  of  Edward  Hawke,  a  barrister.  On 
his  mother'a  aide  he  was  the  nephew  of  Colonel  Martin  Bladen 
(i£So-i746),  a  politician  of  some  note,  and  was  connected  with 
the  fanuly  of  Fairfax.  Edward  Hawke  mlered  the  navy  on  the 
3Dth  of  Febmary  1720  and  served  the  time  required  to  qualify 

and  West  Indian  stations.  Hiough  he  passed  his  examination 
on  the  and  of  June  1735,  he  was  not  apptnnted  to  a  ship  to  act  in 
that  rank  till  17J9,  when  lie  was  named  third  lieutenant  oT  the 
"  Poitlind  "  in  the  Channel.  The  ctmlinuance  of  peace  allowed 
him  no  oppottunities  of  distinction,  but  he  was  fortunate  in 
obtaining  .promotion  at  commander  of  the  "  Wolf  "  sloop  in 
I713i  and  as  post  captain  of  tbe  "  Flamborou^  "  C>o}  in  1754. 
When  war  began  with  Spain  in  17J9,  he  served  as  captain  of  the 
"Poitland  "(so)  in  the  West  Indies.  His  ship  was  old  and  rotten. 
She  nearly  drowned  ber  captain  and  crew,  and  was  broken  up 
after  she  WBl  paidoflin  r7ii.  In  the  (ollowing  year  Hawke  was 
appointed  to  the  "  Berwick  "  [70},  a  fine  new  vessel,  and  was 
attached  to  the.  Mediterranean  fleet  then  under  the  command 
of  Thomas  Mathewa.  Tbe  "  Berwick  "  was  manned  biadly,  and 
tuffered  severely  from  sickness,  but  in  the  iU.managed  battle  of 
Toulon  on  the  nth  of  January  T744  Hawke  gained  gnat  dis- 
tinction by  the  spirit  with  which  he  fought  his  ship.  The  Only 
prise  taken  by  the  British  fleet,  the  S]      -  -    -  - 


idered  to 


0  bUme  for  the  loi 


trophy  of  the  fight.  His  gallantry  al 
the  king.  There  it  a  itory  thu  he  was  ditmistcd  the  service  for 
having  leit  the  line  to  engage  the  "  Fader,"  and  was  restored 
by  the  king's  order.  Tbe  legend  grew  not  unnaiuially  out  of  the 
coniusing  series  of  courts  martial  which  arose  out  of  the  iMtlle, 


a  later  period  the 
that  he  should  not  1 

dmirally  i 
of  admirals 

tended 
the  kin) 

George  U., 

no  fun 

«d,  ti] 

her  chance  of  making  h 
"747-  "in  Ju*l"of  IhaT 

s"elietgy  and  ability 
lion,  where  they  were 
year  he  attained  flag 

of  the  Channel  fleet. 

theiUh 

ealthofhiss 

petiorhew 

ui  sent  in 

command  of 

the  fourteen  ships  detached  to  intercept  a  French  convoy  on  il 
way  to  the  West  Indies,  On  the  14th  of  October  t;4j  he  fell  i 
wilhilinlhcBayofBitcay.  TbeFrcnch  force,  under M.  Deshei 
biers  de  rEienduirc,  consisted  of  nine  ships,  which  were,  hoi 
ever,  on  the  average  btger  than  Hawkc't.  He  aiLacked  at  one 
The  French  admiral  sent  one  of  his  liners  to  escort  the  merchai 
ship)  on  their  way  to  the  West  Indies,  and  with  the  other  eigl 
fought  a  very  gallant  action  with  the  British  squadron.  Si 
of  the  eight  Fnnch  ships  wen  taken.    The  French  admiisl  di 

but  most  ol  them  felt  into  the  hands  of  the  British  cruisers  i 
the  West  Indies.  Hawke  was  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath  It 
this  timely  piece  of  service,  a  lewatd  which  cannot  be  said  1 


c  it  enabled  him  to  be  useful  to  ministers,  and 
hances  of  obtaining  employment.  Hawke  had 
oNottunein  Yorkshire,  Catherine  Brook,  in  I73J, 
3  meet  tbe  eipenscs  entailed  by  a  seat  in  patlia- 
■n  considerable  at  a  time  when  volet  were  openly 
iney  down.     In  the  interval  between  the  war  oi 
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the  Austrian  Succession  and  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Hawke  was 
almost  always  on  active  service.  From  1748  till  1752  he  was 
in  command  at  home,  and  he  rehoisted  his  flag  in  1755  as  admiral 
in  command  of  the  Western  Squadron.  Although  war  was  not 
declared  for  some  time,  England  and  France  were  on  very  hostile 
terms,  and  conflicts  between  the  officers  of  the  two  powers  in 
America  had  already  taken  place.  Neither  government  was 
scrupulous  in  abstaining  from  the  use  of  force  while  peace  was 
still  nominally  unbroken.  Hawke  was  sent  to  sea  to  intercept  a 
French  squadron  which  had  been  cruising  near  Gibraltar,  but 
a  restriction  was  put  on  the  limits  within  which  he  might  cruise, 
and  he  failed  to  meet  the  French.  The  fleet  was  much  weakened 
by  ill-health.  In  June  1756  the  news  of  John  Byng's  retreat 
from  Minorca  reached  England  and  aroused  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion. Hawke  was  at  once  sent  out  to  relieve  him  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean command,  and  to  send  him  home  for  trial.  He  sailed 
in  the  "Antelope,"  carrying,  as  the  wits  of  the  day  put  it,  "a 
cargo  of  courage  "  to  supply  deficiencies  in  that  respect  among 
the  officers  then  in  the  Mediterranean.  Minorca  had  fallen, 
from  want  of  resources  rather  than  the  attacks  of  the  French, 
before  he  could  do  anytliing  for  the  assistance  of  the  garrison  of 
Fort  St  Philip.  In  winter  he  was  recalled  to  England,  and  he 
reached  home  on  the  Z4th  of  January  1757.  On  the  34th  of 
February  following  he  was  promoted  full  admiral. 

It  is  said,  but  on  no  very  good  authority,  that  he  was  not 
on  good  terms  with  Pitt  (afterwards  earl  of  Chatham),  and  it  is 
certain  that  when  Pitt's  great  ministry  was  formed  in  June 
1757,  he  was  not  included  in  the  Board  of  Admiralty.  Yet  as 
he  was  continued  in  command  of  important  forces  in  the  Channel, 
it  is  obvious  that  his  great  capacity  was  fully  recognized.  In 
the  late  summer  of  1757  he  was  entrusted  with  the  naval  side 
of  an  expedition  to  the  coast  of  France.  These  operations, 
which  were  scoffingly  described  at  the  time  as  breaking  windows 
with  guineas,  were  a  favourite  device  of  Pitt's  for  weakening 
the  French  and  raising  the  confidence  of  the  country.  The 
expedition  of  1757  was  directed  against  Rochefort,  and  it 
effected  nothing.  Hawke,  who  probably  expected  very  b'ttle 
good  from  it,  did  his  own  work  as  admiral  punctually,  but  he 
cannot  be  said  to  have  shown  zeal,  or  any  wish  to  inspirit  the 
military  officers  into  making  greater  efforts  than  they  were 
disposed  naturally  to  make.  "Die  expedition  returned  to  Spit- 
head  by  the  6th  of  October.  <  No  part  of  the  disappointment  of 
the  public,  which  was  acute,  was  viisited  on  Hawke.  During 
the  end  of  1757  and  the  beginning  of  1758  he  continued  cruising 
in  the  Channd  in  search  of  the  French  naval  forces,  without 
any  striking  success.  In  May  of  that  year  he  was  ordered  to 
detach  a  squadron  nnder  the  command  of  Howe  to  carry  out 
further  combined  operations.  Hawke  considered  himself  as 
treated  with  a  want  of  due  respect,  and  was  at  the  time  in  bad 
humour  with  the  Admiralty.  He  somewhat  pettishly  threw 
up  his  command,  but  was  induced  to  resume  it  by  the  board, 
which  knew  his  value,  and  was  not  wanting  in  flattery.  He  re- 
tired in  Jime  for  a  time  on  the  groxmd  of  health,  but  happily 
for  his  own  glory  and  the  service  of  the  country  he  was  able  to 
hoist  his  flag  in  May  1759,  the  **  wonderful  year  "  of  Garrick's 
song. 

.  France  was  then  elaborating  a  scheme  of  invasion  which  bears 
much  resemblance  to  the  plan  afterwards  formed  by  Napoleon. 
An  army  of  invasion  was  collected  at  the  Morbihan  in  Brittany, 
and  the  intention  was  to  transport  it  under  the  protection  of  a 
powerful  fleet  which  was  to  be  made  up  by  uniting  the  squadron 
at  Brest  with  the  ships  at  Toulon.  The  plan,  like  Napoleon's, 
had  slight  chance  of  success,  since  the  naval  part  of  the  invading 
force  must  necessarily  be  brought  together  from  distant  points 
at  the  risk  of  interruption  by  the  British  squadrons.  The 
naval  forces  of  England  were  amply  sufficient  to  provide  what- 
ever was  needed  to  upset  the  plans  of  the  French  government. 
But  the  country  was  not  so  confident  in  the  capacity  of  the 
navy  to  serve  as  a  defence  as  it  was  taught  to  be  in  later  genera- 
tions. It  had  been  seized  by  a  most  shameful  panic  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  in  face  of  a  mere  threat  of  invasion.  There- 
fore the  anxiety  of  Pitt  to  ba£Se  the  schemes  of  the  French 


decisively  was  great,  and  the  country  looked  <m  at  the  develop 

ment  of  the  naval  campaign  with  nervous  attention.  The 
proposed  combination  of  the  French  fleet  was  defeated  by  the 
annihilation  of  the  Toulon  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  by 
Boscawen  in  May,  but  the  Brest  fleet  was  still  untouched  and 
the  troops  were  still  at  Morbihan.  It  was  the  duty  of  Hawke 
to  prevent  attack  from  this  quarter.  The  manner  in  which  he 
discharged  his  task  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  navy. 
Until  his  time,  or  very  nearly  so,  it  was  still  believed  that  thoe 
was  rashness  in  keeping  the  great  ships  out  after  September. 
Hawke  maintained  his  blockade  of  Brest  till  far  into  November. 
Long  cruises  had  always  entailed  much  bad  health  <m  the  crews, 
but  by  the  care  he  took  to  obtain  fresh  food,  and  the  energy  he 
showed  in  pressing  the  Admiralty  for  stores,  he  was  able  to  keep 
his  men  healthy.  Early  in  November  a  series  of  severe  gales 
forced  him  off  the  Frendi  coast,  and  he  was  compelled  to  anchor 
in  Torbay.  His  absence  was  brief,  but  it  allowed  the  French 
admiral,  M.  de  Conflans  (i690?-i777),  time  to  put  to  sea, 
and  to  steer  for  the  Morbihan.  Hawke,  who  had  left  Torbay 
on  the  13th  of  November,  learnt  of  the  departure  of  the  French 
at  sea  on  the  X7th  from  a  look-out  ship,  and  as  the  French 
admiral  could  have  done  nothing  but  steer  for  the  Morbihan,  he 
followed  him  thither.  The  news  that  M.  de  Conflans  had  got  to  sea 
spread  a  panic  through  the  country,  and  for  some  days  Hawke 
was  the  object  of  abuse  of  the  most  irrational  kind.  There  was 
in  fact  no  danger,  for  behind  Hawke's  fleet  there  were  ample 
reserves  in  the  straits  of  Dover,  and  in  the  North  Sea.  Following 
his  enemy  as  fast  as  the  bad  weather,  a  mixture  of  calms  and 
head  winds  would  allow,  the  admiral  sighted  the  French  about 
40  m.  to  the  west  of  Belleisle  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of 
November.  The  British  fleet  was  of  twenty-one  sail,  the  French 
of  twenty.  There  was  also  a  small  squadron  of  British  ships 
engaged  in  watching  the  Morbihan  as  an  inshore  squadron, 
which  was  in  danger  of  being  cut  off.  M.  de  Conflans  had  a 
sufficient  force  to  fight  in  the  open  sea  without  rashness,  but 
after  making  a  motion  to  give  battle,  he  changed  his  mind  and 
gave  the  signal  to  his  fleet  to  steer  for  the  anchorage  at  Quiberon. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  British  admiral  would  dare  to  ivAlam 
him,  for  the  coast  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  in  the  world« 
and  the  wind  was  blowing  hard  from  the  west  and  rising  to  a 
storm.  Hawke,  however,  pursued  without  hesitation,  tbougli 
it  was  well  on  in  the  afternoon  before  he  caught  up  the  rear  of 
the  French  fleet,  and  dark  by  the  time  the  two  fleets  were  in  the 
bay.  The  action,  which  was  more  a  test  of  seamanship  than  of 
gunnery,  or  capacity  to  manoeuvre  in  order,  ended  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  French.  Five  ships  only  were  taken  or  destroyed, 
but  others  ran  ashore,  and  the  French  navy  as  a  whole  lost  all 
confidence.  Two  British  vessels  were  lost,  but  the  price  was 
little  to  pay  for  such  a  victory.  No  more  fighting  remained  to  be 
done.  The  fleet  in  Quiberon  Bay  suffered  from  want  of  food, 
and  its  distress  is  recorded  in  the  lines: — 

"  Ere  Hawke  did  bang 
Mounseer  Conflang 

You  sent  us  beef  and  beer; 
Now  Mounseer's  beat 
We've  nought  to  eat. 

Since  you  have  nought  to  fear.** 

Hawke  returned  to  England  in  January  1760  and  had  no 
further  service  at  sea.  He  was  not  made  a  peer  till  the  aoth  of 
May  1776,  and  then  only  as  Baron  Hawke  of  Towton.  Ftom 
X  7 76  to  1 77 1  he  was  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  His  administra- 
tion was  much  criticized,  perhaps  more  from  party  spirit  than 
because  of  its  real  defects.  Whatever  his  relations  with  Lord 
Chatham  may  have  been  he  was  no  favourite  with  Chatham's 
partizans.  It  is  very  credible  that,  having  spent  all  his  life  at 
sea,  his  faculty  did  not  show  in  the  uncongenial  life  of  the  shore. 
As  an  admirsd  at  sea  and  on  his  own  element  Hawke  has  had 
no  superior.  It  is  true  that  he  was  not  put  to  the  test  of  having 
to  meet  opponents  of  equal  strength  and  efficiency,  but  then 
neither  has  any  other  British  admiral  since  the  Dutch  wars  of 
the  17th  century.  On  his  death  on  the  17th  of  October  1781 
his  title  passed  to  lus  son,  Martin  Bladen  (1744-1805),  and  it  is 
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ttSt  Md  by  lus  descenfUnti,  the  7tb  Buon  (b.  1S60}  bdnf  Tbc  French  tarn  tor  a.  faiwtcr  or  ptdki  of  book*,  celferkw 

bol  known  u  *  gR4t  Yoikihirc  CRckctB.  (eel.  Deck,  perla,  to  cany),  bu  been  idopled  by  ihe  Bibk 

Tbn*  B  ■  portrail  o(  Ha-ke  in  Ilic  Painted  HaH  at  Cnvowich.  Sodely  and  olhcc  English  rtl^oui  bodies  u  i  name  for  iticerut 

Hii  U/r  by  MDntagu  BLjrrT>wB  (1^3)  lua  Ripcneded  Alt  other  vendoTBanddutributonofBibieiaadotberreiigiouiliteratuie. 

■utbcmK*:  it  u  njpptemenlKl  In  m  few  early  particuLan  by  Sir 

J.  K.  L^uciilpa'i  uikJc  in  the  C^  A'sl.  Swf,  (1I91). 

HAWKER.  BOBBRT  STBPBBX  (1803-1874),  En^ish  anti-  Aj;,'  \iji": 

qiury  mud  poel^  woi  borti  at   Stoke  DamereL,   Devonsliiret  nao.  tinker, 

on  the  jid  of  December   iSoj.     His  father,  Jacob  Sttpbeo  '*"   ~''-  ' 


I  and  pedtiii  1i»  been  refrubted  in 


EravBia  and  tndo  on  foe 


.vtn 


rial  of  Slnlton,  Cornwall.     Robert  was  aem   10  Liiteud  Mre.Mn!enblS,_ 

pimnur  school,  ud  when  hewas  about  uxleenwu apprenticed  indkraft."    AnypMori  who  acti'u'a 

Lo  a  BolidtoT,     He  was  soon  removed  to  Cheltenham  grsmmar  ■  which  is  to  be  detained  from  (he  chief 

icbocd.  ud  ID  April  1813  matriculated  at  Pembroke  College,  j  j™^  "  *''"''  'H  '"""^  •PP')^".« 

Oxford.     Id  tbc  aame  ycM  be  married  Charlotte  I'Ans,  a  lady  S^lheTffiSeMlLthe'ia i?m«K«niMit 

much  older  than  himself.    On  Rlurning  to  Oxford  he  raignted  :ter,  and  in  good  faith  intendi  to  carry 

10  Mafdalea  Hall,  where  he  graduated  in  1818,  having  already  he  fee  for  a  Jiedlar's  certifii 
^   the   Newdigate  pii«  for  poetry  in   18.7.    He  ^became     J^JX^i,'^  'Tt^^^^l^!!!^",^Tj^\6cM^ 


[a  iSj4.     Hawker  described  the  bulk  of  his  parishioners  as  a    or  forging  of  any  a 


I   multitude  of  smugglers,  wreckers  ar 

tuioui  hue*."    He  was  himieUa  high  churchmaD,aDd  carried  a«naiM  lo  cenaia  persons,     it  empowers  it«  police  10  in.pea  a 

thiDRi  with  ■  high  bsnd  in  hii  parish,  but  was  much  beloved  JTom  re^«V»2,™hSl^'fiat™'A^l]Ir'T^IlSfi^e'^^ 

by  bis  people.     He  was  a  nun  of  great  originahty,  and  numerous  required  by  commeicia!  Iravellen,  seliert  cT«geBbles,  Ash.  fruit  or 

He  w«i  the  oiijiBal  of  Mortimer  Collias's  Canon  Tremaine  in  h«"ker  '»a  "  any  one  who  tnvels  nil*  a  hor«  or  other  b«>t  oi 
-  ,_j  T.„,^,„  u.a  f.^^^  ^it*  a:^a  i^  .oA..  .».!  ;..  ,flA.  k-  burden,  leihngaDOdi,  *c.  An  eiaie  hcence  (ejtpjring  onlbejltf 
^l!i  D     r      J"  L.  J      I  ^'"',"''^\  ".?  ■"  'J^V'    of  Msreh  in  eacli  year)  muU  be  uken  out  by  evo%  hiwker  in  th. 

aumed  Pauline  Koeiynski,  daughter  of  a  Polish  enle.  He  died  United  KiMdom.  The  duly  impoKd  upoo  such  licence  i*  £1. 
in  Plynouth  on  the  ijth  of  August  1875,  Before  his  death  A  hswker'tUanceii  uotgraiued,  otherwitelhan  by  wayof  tiance. 
be  WM  rotnully  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  a    nraplon  production  of  a  «riife.te.i™d.byaelem.man.ndtwo 

_~~^i_.    -wk   .T^..^    .    hix.F   n»_r<...»,  ,«... .,.     houieholdcra  of  the  panih  or  pUte  wherein  the  applicant  resides, 

peocMdui,    which   aroused   a   bitter   newspsper  controversy.     orbyaiusticeoflhecbi.nlyori£eroriiiuperiai™Sntor  in^Klor 

■He  beat  o(  his  poems  IS  r*e 0«uU/ (*e  Jflnpaaf.-    CkunlllK    o(policeforchediili^l,atteiiiS7l(uiltke|»™isofgoodehSic(er 

Finl  CEieler,  1S64).    Among  his  CarKtik  Balladi  [iSAi)  the    and  a  proper  penoa  10  be  llceued  u  a  bawker.    There  are  certain 

BUM  fundus  Is  DD  "  TreUwDy,"  the  refrain  of  which,    "  And     """Ptifn*  '""  £"■<.  "■•   • .  liceiKB-cominercial   tnvellm. 

•ellers  of  Bih.ccal,  ac.  sellers  ID  fan,  and  the  real  worker  or  maker 

of  any  loads.    The  act  alu  Uyi  down  certain  proviiions  Co  be 

obierved  by  hawkers  and  others,  and  impoaet  penalties  for  infringe- 

menta.     In  the  United  Slatei  hiwkert  and  pedlars  muil  take  out 

licences  under  Stale  laws  and  Federal  laws. 

HAWKESWORTH,  JOHK(t.i7is-i773),EngMshoiiscel!»neoiis 
writer,  was  horn  in  London  about  1715.  lie  is  said  to  have  been 
clerk  to  an  attorney,  aod  was  certainly  self-educated.  In  1744 
he  succeeded  Samuel  Johnwn  as  compiler  of  the  parliamentary 
debates  (or  the  Ctallimai's  Uagasint,  and  from  1746  to  1749 
he  contributed  poems  signed  GreviUe,  or  H.  CreviUe,  to  that 

BAWKEM  and  PSDLARS,  the  designation  of  itinerant  periodical  called  TAc  Advntlurir,  which  ran  lo  140  numbers, 
dalen   who  convey  their  goods  from  place  to  place  to  sell     of  which  70  were  from  the  pen  of  Hawkesworth  himself.     On 

CcT.  Btlitr  or  Dutch  ktukir  in  the  early  i6lh  century,  tn  an  and  reh'gion,  Hawkejworlh  was  rewarded  by  the  archbishop 
•n  of  'S3J  (is  Henry  Vlfl.  c.  g,  §  6)  we  find  "  Sundiy  evill  of  Canterbury  with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  17S4-17SS  he  pub- 
buying  aod  selling  of  Brasse  and  Pewter."  The  earlier  word  which  Johnson  praised  in  his  Z.im  a/ fjii  Fuels.  A  larger  edition 
kit  ach  an  ilinerant  dealer  ii  "  huckster,"  which  is  found  in  (17  vols.)  appeared  in  1766-1779.  He  adapted  Dryden'i 
IKJO,  "  For  that  Ihey  have  turned  Cod's  house  uitill  hucksteresa  Amphilryoti  for  the  Drury  Lane  slagc  in  1756.  and  Southerne'l 
bMhe"  (Orwu/nm,  is,Bi7).  The  base  of  the  two  words  is  the  Oro«ooka  in  17^9-  He  wrote  the  libretto  of  an  oratorio  Zimrt 
<une.  and  is  probably  to  be  referred  lo  German  il«iten,lo  squat,  in  1760,  and  the  ncil  year  Edgar  end  Emnulint:  a  Fairy  Tali, 
trench;  cf.  "  bucklebone,"  the  hip-bone;  and  the  hawkets  or  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane.  His  Almaran  and  Hamel  {1  vols., 
kucktters  were  w  tailed  dther  because  they  stooped  under  1761)  was  first  of  all  drafted  as  a  play,  and  a  tragedy  founded 
iWr  packs,  or  muatted  at  booths  in  markets,  lie.  Another  on  it  by  S.  J.  Pratt,  Tkt  Fair  Circassian  (1781),  met  with  some 
iiiviiion  finds  the  ori»n  in  Ihe  Dutch  *«*,  a  hole,  corner,  success.  He  was  commissioned  by  the  admiralty  10  edit  Captain 
ll  may  be  noliced  that  the  lermination  of  "  huckster  "  b  Cook's  papers  relative  to  his  first  voyage.  For  this  work.  An 
|oi)inine;  though  there  are  eamplcs  of  its  applicaiion  lo  women  Accouai  of  thr  Voyaps  utufcrlatin  .  .  .  jer  mailing  disietcria 
i>>»  always  applied  indlscriminalely  lo  cither  sen.  in  the  Sauihtm  Tltmiiphirt  and  ptrjormcd  by  Commodore  Byroni, 

"-    ■     ■■  -  ■■ ,  Captain  Carlcrel  and  Captain  Coot  (from  1764 

sp  from   lilt  Journals  ...   (3  vols,,    1773), 


Pxldb^."  which  is  ifaeref 

read 

liva 

ive  ( 

am  I  he  lubstanti 

IVoriginis  tobefound 

in  the 

still 

older 

rule 

ped,' 

a  basket  or  ha'mpi 

Thi  i,  now  only  used 

lialecti 
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and  i 

Scotland.     In  t 
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HAWKHURST— HAWKINS,  SIR  J. 


at  Bromley,  Kent,  where  he  and  his  wife  had  kept  a  school. 
Hawkesworth  was  a  close  imitator  of  Johnson  both  in  style  and 
thought,  and  was  at  one  time  on  very  friendly  terms  with  him. 
It  is  said  that  he  presumed  on  his  success,  and  lost  Johnson's 
friendship  as  early  as  1756. 

HAWKHURST,  a  town  in  the  southern  parliamentary  divi- 
sion of  Kent,  England,  47  m.  S.E.  of  London,  on  a  branch 
of  the  South-Eastera  &  Chatham  railway.  Pop.  (1901),  3136. 
It  lies  mainly  on  a  ridge  above  the  valley  of  the  Kent  Ditch, 
a  tributary  of  the  Rother.  The  neighbouring  country  is  hilly, 
rich  and  well  wooded,  and  the  pleasant  and  healthy  situation 
has  led  to  the  considerable  extension  of  the  old  village  as  a 
residential  locality.  The  Kent  Sanatorium  and  one  of  the 
Bamardo  homes  arc  established  here.  The  church  of  St  Lawrence, 
founded  from  Battle  Abbey  in  Sussex,  is  Decorated  and  Per- 
pendicular and  its  east  window,  of  the  earlier  period,  is  specially 
beautiful. 

HAWKINS,  CAESAR  HENRY  (1798-1884),  British  surgeon, 
son  of  the  Rev.  E.  Hawkins  and  grandson  of  the  Sir  Caesar 
Hawkins  (1711-1786),  who  was  serjefmt-surgeon  to  Kings 
George  II.  and  George  III.,  was  bom  at  Bisley,  Gloucestershire, 
on  the  19th  of  September  1798,  was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital, 
and  entered  St  George's  Hospital,  London,  in  x8i8.  He  was 
surgeon  to  the  hospital  from  1829  to  x86z,  and  in  1862  was  made 
Serjeant-surgeon  to  Queen  Victoria.  He  was  president  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  in  1852,  and  again  in  x86i;  and  he 
delivered  the  Hunterian  oration  in  1849.  His  success  in  complex 
surgical  cases  gave  him  a  great  reputation.  For  long  he  was 
noted  as  the  only  surgeon  who  had  succeeded  in  the  operation 
of  ovariotomy  in  a  London  hospital  This  occurred  in  1846, 
when  anaesthetics  were  unknown.  He  did  much  to  popularize 
colotomy.  A  successful  operator,  he  nevertheless  was  attached 
to  conservative  surgery,  and  was  always  more  anxious  to  teach 
his  pupils  how  to  save  a  limb  than  how  to  remove  it.  He  re- 
printed his  contributions  to  the  medical  journals  in  two  volumes, 
1874,  the  more  valuable  papers  being  on  Tumours,  Excision  ojf 
tke  Ovarium,  Hydrophobia  and  Snake-biles,  Stricture  0/  the  Colon, 
and  The  Relative  Claims  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  Magendie  to  the 
Discovery  of  the  Functions  of  the  Spinal  Ntrves.  He  died  on  the 
aoth  of  July  1884.  His  brother,  Edward  Hawkins  (i 789-18S2) , 
was  the  well-known  provost  of  Oriel,  Oxford,  who  played  so 
great  a  part  in  the  Tractarian  movement. 

HAWKINS,  or  Hawkvns,  SIR  JOHN  (1532-1595).  British 
admiral,  was  bom  at  Plymouth  in  1532,  and  belonged  to  a 
family  of  Devonshire  shipowners  and  skippers — occupations 
then  more  closely  connected  than  is  now  usual.  His  father, 
William  Hawkins  (d.  1553),  was  a  prosperous  freeman  of  Ply- 
nouth,  who  thrice  represented  that  town  in  parliament,  and  is 
described  by  Hakluyt  as  one  of  the  principal  sea-captains  in  the 
west  parts  of  England;  his  elder  brother,  also  called  William 
(d.  X589),  was  closely  associated  with  him  in  his  Spanish  expedi- 
tions, and  took  an  active  part  in  fitting  out  ships  to  meet  the 
Armada;  and  his  nephew,  the  eldest  son  of  the  last  named  and 
of  the  same  name,  sailed  with  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the'  South 
Sea  in  X577,  and  served  as  lieutenant  under  Edward  Fenton 
{q.v.)  in  the  expedition  which  started  for  the  East  Indies  and 
China  in  X582.  His  son.  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  is  separately 
noticed. 

Sir  John  Hawkins  was  bred  to  the  sea  in  the  ships  of  his 
family.  When  the  great  epoch  of  Elizabethan  maritime 
adventure  began,  he  took  an  active  part  by  sailing  to  the  Guinea 
coast,  where  he  robbed  the  Portuguese  slavers,  and  then  smuggled 
the  negroes  he  had  captured  into  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the 
New  World.  After  a  first  successful  voyage  in  XS62-XS63,  two 
vessels  which  he  had  rashly  sent  to  Seville  were  confiscated  by 
the  Spanish  government.  With  the  help  of  friends,  and  the 
open  approval  of  the  queen,  who  hired  one  of  her.  vessels  to  him, 
he  sailed  again  in  1564,  and  repeated  his  voyage  with  success, 
trading  with  the  Creoles  by  force  when  the  officials  of  the  king 
endeavoured  to  prevent  him.  These  two  voyages  brought  him 
reputation,  and  he  was  granted  a  coat  of  arms  with  a  demi-Moor, 
or  negro,  chained,  as  bis  crest.  .  The  rivalry  with  Spain  was  now 


becoming  very  acute,  and  when  Hawkins  sailed  for  the  third 
time  in  1567,  he  went  in  fact,  though  not  technically,  on  a 
national  venture.  Again  he  kidnapped  negroes,  and  forced  his 
goods  on  the  Spanish  colonies.  Encouraged  by  his  discovery 
that  these  settlements  were  small  and  unfortified,  he  00  this 
occasion  ventured  to  enter  Vera  Cruz,  the  port  of  Mexico,  after 
capturing  some  Spaniards  at  sea  to  be  held  as  hostages.  He 
alleged  that  he  had  been  driven  in  by  bad  weather.  The  falsity 
of  the  story  was  glaring,  but  the  Spanish  officers  on  the  spot  were 
too  weak  to  offer  resistance.  Hawkins  was  allowed  to  enter 
the  harbour,  and  to  refit  at  the  small  rocky  island  of  San  Juan  de 
Ultoa  by  which  it  is  formed.  Unfortunatelyfor  him,  and  for  a 
French  corsair  whom  he  had  in  his  company,  a  strong  Spanish 
force  arrived,  bringing  the  new  viceroy.  The  Spaniards,  who 
were  no  more  scrupulous  of  the  truth  than  himself,  pretended 
to  accept  the  arrangement  made  before  their  arrival,  and  then 
when  they  thought  he  was  off  his  guard  attacked  him  on  the 
24th  of  September.  Only  two  vessels  escaped,  his  own,  the 
"  Minion,"  and  the  "  Judith,"  a  small  vessel  belonging  to  bis 
cousin  Francis  Drake.  The  voyage  home  was  miserable,  and 
the  sufferings  of  all  were  great. 

For  some  years  Hawkins  did  not  return  to  the  sea,  though  he 
continued  to  be  interested  in  privateering  voyages  as  a  capitalist. 
In  the  course  of  x 572  he  recovered  part  of  his  loss  by  pretending 
to  betray  the  queen  for  a  bribe  to  Spain.  He  acted  with  the 
knowledge  of  Lord  Burleigh.  In  1573  he  became  Ueasurer  of 
the  navy  in  succession  to  his  father-in-law  Benjamin  Gonson. 
The  office  of  comptroller  was  conferred  on  him  soon  after,  and 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  remained  the  principal  administrative 
officer  of  the  navy.  Burleigh  noted  that  he  was  suspected  of 
fraud  in  his  office,  but  the  queen's  ships  were  kept  by  him  in 
good  condition.  In  1588  he  served  as  rear-admiral  against  the 
Spanish.  Armada  and  was  knighted.  In  1590  he  was  sent  to 
the  coast  of  Portugal  to  intercept  the  Spanish  treasure  fleet,  but 
did  not  meet  it.  In  giving  an  account  of  hi^  failure  to  the  queen 
he  quoted  the  text  "  Paul  doth  plant,  Apollo  doth  water,  but 
God  giveth  the  increase,"  which  exhibition  of  piety  is  said  to 
have  provoked  the  queen  into  exclaiming,  "  God's  death  t 
This  fool  went  out  a  soldier,  and  has  come  home  a  divine."  In 
1595  he  accompanied  Drake  on  another  treasure-hunting  vo3rage 
to  the  West  Indies,  which  was  even  less  successful,  and  he  died 
at  sea  off  Porto  Rico  on  the  12th  of  November  1595. 

Hawkins  was  twice  married,  first  to  Katharine  Gonson  and 
then  to  Margaret  Vaughan.  He  was  counted  a  puritan  when 
Puritanism  meant  little  beyond  hatred  of  Spain  and  popery, 
and  when  these  principles  were  an  ever-ready  excuse  for  voyages 
in  search  of  slaves  and  plunder.  In  the  course  of  one  of  his 
voyages,  when  he  was  becalmed  and  his  negroes  were  dying,  he 
consoled  himself  by  the  reflection  that  God  would  not  suffer 
His  elect  to  perish.  Contem[K)rary  evidence  can  be  produced  to 
show  that  he  was  greedy,  unscrupulous  and  rude.  But  if  he  had 
been  a  more  delicate  man  he  would  not  have  risked  the  gallows 
by  making  piratical  attacks  on  the  Portuguese  and  by  appearing 
in  the  West  Indies  as  an  armed  smuggler;  and  in  that  case  he 
would  not  have  played  an  important  part  in  history  by  setting 
the  example  of  breaking  down  the  pretension  of  the  Spaniards 
to  exclude  all  comers  from  the  New  World.  His  morality  was 
that  of  the  average  stirring  man  of  his  time,  whether  in  England 
or  elsewhere. 

Sec  R.  A.  J.  >yalllng,  A  Sea-dog  of  Devon  (1907);  and  Southey  w 
his  British  Admirals,  vol.  iii.  The  original  accounts  of  his  voyages 
compiled  by  Hakluyt  have  been  reprinted  by  the  Hakluyt  Society, 
with  a  preface  by  Sir  C.  R.  Markham. 

HAWKINS,  SIR  JOHN  (1719-1789),  English  writer  on  music, 
was  born  on  the  30lh  of  March  17 19,  in  London,  the  son  of  an 
architect  who  destined  him  for  his  own  profession.  Ultimately, 
however,  Hawkins  took  to  the  law,  devoting  his  leisure  hours 
to  his  favourite  study  of  music.  A  wealthy  marriage  in  1753 
enabled  him  to  indulge  his  passion  for  acquiring  rare  works  of 
music,  and  he  bought,  for  example,  the  collection  formed  by 
Dr  Pepusch,  and  subsequently  presented  by  Hawkins  to  the' 
British  Museum.    It  was  on  such  materials  that  Hawkins 
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founded  hb  celebrated  work  on  the  General  History  of  the  Science 
end  FraeUce  ef  Mtuic,  in  5  vols,  (republished  in  a  vols.,  1876). 
It  was  brought  out  in  2776,  the  same  year  which  witnessed  the 
appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  Bumey's  work  on  the  same 
subject.  The  relative  merits  of  the  two  works  were  eagerly 
discussed  by  contemporary  critics.  Bumey  no  doubt  is  in- 
finitdy  superior  as  a  literary  man,  and  his  work  accordingly 
comes  much  nearer  the  idea  of  a  systematic  treatise  on  the 
subject  than  Hawkins's,  which  is  essentially  a  collection  of  rare 
and  valuable  pieces  of  music  with  a  more  or  less  continuous 
commentary.  But  by  rescuing  these  from  oblivion  Hawkins  has 
given  a  permanent  value  to  his  work.  Of  Hawkins's  literary 
efforts  apart  from  music  it  will  be  suffident  to  mention  his 
occasional  contributions  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  his 
edition  (1760)  of  the  Complete  Angler  (1787)  and  his  biography 
of  Dr  Johnson,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Ivy  Lane  Club,  and 
ultimately  became  one  of  Dr  Johnson's  executors.  If  there  were 
«ny  doubt  as  to  his  intimacy  with  Johnson,  it  would  be  settled 
by  the  slighting  way  in  which  Boswell  refers  to  him.  Speaking 
of  the  Ivy  Lane  Gub,  he  mentions  amongst  the  members  "  Mr 
John  Hawkins,  an  attorney,"  and  adds  the  following  footnote, 
which  at  the  same  time  may  serve  as  a  summary  of  the  remaining 
bets  of  Hawkins's  life:  "  He  was  for  several  years  chairman 
of  the  Middlesex  justices,  and  upon  presenting  an  address  to 
the  king  accepted  the  usual  offer  of  knighthood  (1772).  He 
b  the  author  of  a  Hislory  of  Music  in  five  volumes  in  quarto. 
By  assiduous  attendance  upon  Johnson  in  his  last  illness  he 
obtained  the  office  of  one  of  his  executors — in  consequence  of 
whkh  the  booksellers  of  London  employed  him  to  publish  an 
ecfition  of  Dr  Johnson's  works  and  to  write  his  life."  Sir  John 
Hawkins  died  on  the  21st  of  May  1789,  and  was  buried  in  the 
ckastcrs  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

HAWKUB,  or  Hawkyns,  SIR  RICHARD  {c.  1562-1622), 
British  seaman,  was  the  only  son  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Hawkins 
(f.ti.)  by  his  first  marriage.  He  was  from  his  earliest  days 
fsmifiar  with  ships  and  the  sea,  and  in  1582  he  accompanied 
his  uncle,  William  Hawkins,  to  the  West  Indies.  In  1585  he  was 
captain  of  a  galliot  in  Drake's  expedition  to  the  Spanish  main, 
in  1588  be  commanded  a  queen's  ship  against  the  Armada,  and  in 
1590  served  with  his  father's  expedition  to  the  coast  of  Portugal. 
la  1503  he  purchased  the  "  Dainty,"  a  ship  originally  built  for 
his  father  and  used  by  him  in  his  expeditions,  and  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies,  the  Spanish  main  and  the  South  Seas.  It  seems 
dear  that  his  project  was  to  prey  on  the  oversea  possessions  of 
the  king  of  Spain.  Hawkins,  however,  in  an  account  of  the 
voyage  written  thirty  years  afterwards,  maintained,  and  by  that 
time  perhaps  had  really  persuaded  himself,  that  his  expedition 
was  undertaken  purely  for  the  purpose  of  geographical  discovery. 
After  visiting  the  coast  of  Brazil,  the  "  Dainty  "  passed  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  in  due  course  reached  Valparaiso. 
Having  plundered  the  town,  Hawkins  pushed  north,  and  in  June 
1594,  a  year  after  leaving  Plymouth,  arrived  in  the  bay  of  San 
Mateo.  Here  the"  Dainty  "  was  attacked  by  two  Spanish  ships. 
Hawkins  was  hopelessly  outmatched,  but  defended  himself  with 
gr^t  courage.  At  last,  when  he  himself  had  been  severely 
wounded,  many  of  his  men  killed,  and  the  "  Dainty  "  was  nearly 
sinking,  be  surrendered  on  the  promise  of  a  safe-conduct  out  of 
the  country  for  himself  and  his  crew.  Through  no  fault  of  the 
Spanish  commander  this  promise  was  not  kept.  In  1 597  Hawkins 
was  sent  to  Spain,  and  imprisoned  first  at  Seville  and  subse- 
qiuently  at  Madrid.  He  was  released  in  1602,  and,  returning  to 
Eo^and.  was  knitted  in  1603.  In  1604  he  became  member  of 
psrliaoient  for  Plymouth  and  vice-admiral  of  Devon,  a  post 
which,  as  the  coast  was  swarming  with  pirates,  was  no  sinecure. 
In  x620-x6it  he  was  ^ce-admiral,  under  Sir  Robei  Mansell, 
d  the  6eet  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  to  reduce  the  Algerian 
ooisaifs.    He  died  in  London  on  the  17th  of  April  1622. 

See  hb  Obserw^ions  in  his  Voiage  into  the  South  Sea  (1622).  re- 
pcblbbed  by  the  Hakluyt  Society. 

flAWXB,  FHARCU  USTER(x798-x866).  American  clergyman, 
■M  bora  at  Ncwbcn,  North  Carolina,  on  the  loth  of  June  1798, 


and  graduated  at  the  university  of  hb  native  state  in  18x5. 
After  practising  law  with  some  dbtinction  he  entered  the 
Episcopalian  minbtry  in  x 82 7  and  proved  a  brilliant  and  im- 
pressive  preacher,  holding  livings  in  New  Haven,  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  New  Orleans,  and  declining  several  bbhoprics. 
On  hb  appointment  as  hbtoriographer  of  hb  church  in  X835, 
he  went  to  England,  and  collected  the  abundant  materiab 
afterwards  utilized  in  hb  Contributions  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  US.A .  (New  York,  1836-X839).  These  two  volumes 
dealt  with  Maryland  and  Virginia,  while  two  later  ones  (1863- 
1864)  were  devoted  to  Connecticut.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  university  of  Louisbna  (now  merged  in  Tulane).  He 
died  in  New  York  on  the  26th  of  September  x866. 

HAWKSHAW,  SIR  JOHN  (x8xx-x89i),  English  engineer,  was 
bom  in  Yorkshire  in  i8xx,  and  was  educated  at  Leeds  grammar 
school.  Before  he  was  twenty-one  he  had  been  engaged  for  six  or 
seven  years  in  railway  engineering  and  the  construction  of  roads 
in  hb  native  county,  and  in  the  year  of  hb  majority  he  obtained 
an  appointment  as  engineer  to  the  Bolivar  Mining  Association 
in  Venezuela.  But  the  climate  there  was  more  than  hb  health 
could  stand,  and  in  X834  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Engbnd. 
He  soon  obtained  employment  under  Jesse  Hartley  at  the 
Liverpool  docks,  and  subsequently  was  made  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  railway  and  navigation  works  of  the  Manchester,  Bury 
and  Bolton  Canal  Company.  In  1845  he  became  chief  engineer 
to  the  Manchester  &  Leeds  railway,  and  in  1847  to  its  successor, 
the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railway,  for  which  he  constructed  a 
large  number  of  branch  lines.  In  1850  he  removed  to  London 
and  began  to  practise  as  a  consulting  engineer,  at  first  alone, 
but  subsequently  in  partnership  with  Harrison  Hayter.  In  that 
capacity  hb  work  was  of  an  extremely  varied  nature,  embracing 
almost  every  branch  of  engineering.  He  retained  his  connexion 
with  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Company  until  hb  retirement 
from  professional  work  in  1888,  and  was  consulted  on  all  the 
important  engineering  points  that  affected  it  in  that  long  period. 
In  London  he  was  responsible  for  the  Charing  Cross  and  Cannon 
Street  railways,  together  with  the  two  bridges  which  carried 
them  over  the  Thames;  he  was  engineer  of  the  East  London 
railway,  which  p>asses  under  the  Thames  through  Sir  M.  I. 
Brunei's  well-known  tunnel;  and  jointly  with  Sir  J.  Wolfe 
Barry  he  constructed  the  section  of  the  Underground  railway 
which  completed  the  "  innejr  circle  "  between  the  Aldgate  and 
Mansion  House  stations.  In  addition,  many  railway  works 
claimed  hb  attention  in  all  parts  of  the  world — Germany; 
Russia,  India,  Mauritius  &c.  One  noteworthy  point  in  hb 
railway  practice  was  hb  advocacy,  in  opposition  to  Robert 
Stephenson,  of  steeper  gradients  than  had  previously  been 
thought  desirable  or  possible,  and  so  far  back  as  1838  he  expressed 
dedded  disapproval  of  the  maintenance  of  the  broad  gauge  on 
the  Great  Western,  because  of  the  troubles  he  foresaw  it  would 
lead  to  in  connexion  with  future  railway  extension,  and  because 
he  objected  in  general  to  breaks  of  gauge  in  the  lines  of  a  country. 
The  construction  of  canab  was  another  branch  of  engineering 
in  which  he  was  actively  engaged.-  In  1S62  he  became  engineer 
of  the  Amsterdam  ship-canal,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  he  may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  been  the  saviour  of  the  Suez  Canal.  About 
that  time  the  scheme  was  in  very  bad  odour,  and  the  khedive 
determined  to  get  the  opinion  of  an  Englbh  engineer  as  to  its 
practicability,  having  made  up  hb  mind  to  stop  the  works  if  that 
opinion  was  tmfavourable.  Hawkshaw  was  chosen  to  make  the 
inquiry,  and  it  was  because  hb  report  was  entirely  favourable  that 
M.  de  Lesseps  was  able  to  say  at  the  opening  ceremony  that  to 
him  he  owed  the  canal.  As  a  member  of  the  International 
Congress  which  considered  the  construction  of  an  intcroccanic 
canal  across  central  America,  he  thought  best  of  the  Nicaraguan 
route,  and  privately  he  regarded  the  Panama  scheme  as  im- 
practicable at  a  reasonable  cost,  although  publicly  he  expressed 
no  opinion  on  the  matter  and  left  the  Congress  without  voting. 
Sir  John  Hawkshaw  also  had  a  wide  experience  in  constructing 
harbours  {e.g.  Holyhead)  and  docks  {e.g.  Penarth,  the  Albert 
Dock  at  Hull,  and  the  south  dock  of  the  East  and  West  India 
Docks  in  London),  in  river-engineering,  in  drainage  and  sewerage. 
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in  water-supply,  &c.  He  was  engineer,  with  Sir  James  Brunlees, 
of  the  original  Channel  Tunnel  Company  from  1872,  but  many 
years  previously  he  had  investigated  for  himsself  the  question  of 
a  tunnel  under  the  Strait  of  Dover  from  an  engineering  point  of 
view,  and  had  come  to  a  belief  in  its  feasibility,  so  far  as  that 
could  be  determined  from  borings  and  surveys.  Subsequently, 
however,  he  became  convinced  that  the  tunnel  would  not  be  to 
the  advantage  of  Great  Britain,  and  thereafter  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  project.  He  was  also  engineer  of  the 
Severn  Tunnel,  which,  from  its  magnitude  and  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  its  construction,  must  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
notable  engineering  undertakings  of  the  zgth  century.  He  died 
in  London  on  the  2nd  of  June  1891. 

HAWKSLEY,  THOMAS  (1807-1893),  English  engineer,  was 
bom  on  the  12th  of  July  1807,  at  Arnold,  near  Nottingham. 
He  was  at  Nottingham  grammar  school  till  the  age  of  fifteen,  but 
was  indebted  to  his  private  studies  for  his  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics, chemistry  and  geology.  In  1822  he  was  articled  to  an 
architect  in  Nottingham,  subsequently  becoming  a  partner  in 
the  firm,  which  also  undertook  engineering  work;  and  in  1852 
he  removed  to  London,  where  he  continued  in  active  practice 
till  he  was  well  past  eighty.  His  work  was  chiefly  concerned  with 
water  and  gas  supply  and  with  main-drainage.  Of  water- 
works he  used  to  say  that  he  had  constructed  150,  and  a  long 
list  might  be  drawn  up  of  important  towns  that  owe  their  water 
to  his  skill,  including  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  Leicester,  Leeds, 
Derby,  Darlington,  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  Northampton  in 
England,  and  Stockholm,  Altona  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados) 
in  other  countries.  To  his  native  town  of  Nottingham  he  was 
Water  engineer  for  fifty  years,  and  the  system  he  deigned  for 
it  was  noteworthy  from  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  constant 
supply  was  adopted  for  the  first  time.  The  gas-works  at  Notting- 
ham, and  at  many  other  towns  for  which  he  provided  Water 
supplies  were  also  constructed  by  him.  He  designed  main- 
drainage  systems  for  Birmingham,  Worcester  and  Windsor  among 
other  places,  and  in  1857  he  was  called  in,  together  with  G.  P. 
Bidder  and  Sir  J.  Bazalgette,  to  report  on  the  best  solution  of  the 
vexed  question  of  a  main-drainage  scheme  for  London.  In  1S72 
he  was  president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers — an  office 
in  which  his  son  Charles  followed  him  in  1901.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  23rd  of  September  1893. 

HAWKSMOOR,  NICHOLAS  (1661-1736),  English  architect,  of 
Kottinghamshire  birth,  became  a  pupil  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  his  name  is  intimately  associated 
with  those  of  Wren  and  Sir  J.  Vanbrugh  in  the  English  archi- 
tecture of  his  time.  Through  Wren's  influence  he  obtained 
various  official  posts,  as  deputy-surveyor  at  Chelsea  hospital, 
clerk  of  the  works  and  deputy-surveyor  at  Greenwich  hospital, 
clerk  of  the  works  at  Whitehall,  St  James's  and  Westminster, 
and  he  succeeded  Wren  as  surveyor-general  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  took  part  in  much  of  the  work  done  by  Wren  and 
Vanbrugh,  and  it  is  difficult  often  to  assign  among  them  the 
credit  for  the  designs  of  various  features.  Hawksmoor  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  early  Gothic  designs 
of  the  two  towers  of  All  Souls'  (Oxford)  north  quadrangle, -and 
the  library  and  other  features  at  Queen's  College  (Oxford). 
At  the  close  of  (^ueen  Anne's  reign  he  had  a  principal  part  in 
the  scheme  for  building  fifty  new  churches  in  London,  and 
himself  designed  five  or  six  of  them, including  St  Mary  Woolnoth 
(17 16-1719)  and  St  George's,  Bloomsbury  (i 720-1 730).  A 
number  of  his  drawings  have  been  preserved.  He  died  in 
London  on  the  25th  of  March.  1736. 

HAWKWOOD,  SIR  JOHN  (d.  1394),  an  English  adventurer 
who  attained  great  wealth  and  renown  as  a  condottiere  in  the 
Italian  wars  of  the  14th  century.  His  name  is  variously  spelt 
as  Haccoude,  Aucud,  Aguto,  &c.,  by  contemporaries.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  the  son  of  a  tanner  of  Hedingham  Sibil  in  Elssex, 
and  was  apprenticed  in  London,  whence  he  went,  in  the  English 
army,  to  France  under  Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince.  It 
is  said  also  that  he  obtained  the  favour  of  the  Black  Prince,  and 
received  knighthood  from  King  Edward  III.,  but  though  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  of  knightly  rank,  there  is  no  evidence  as  to 


the  time  or  place  at  which  he  won  it.  On  the  peace  of  Bretigirf 
in  1360,  he  collected  a  band  of  men-at-arroa,  and  moved  south- 
ward to  Italy,  where  we  find  the  White  Company,  as  his  men 
were  called,  assisting  the  marquis  of  Monferrato  against  Milan 
in  1362-63,  and  the  Pisans  against  Florence  in  1364.  After 
several  campaigns  in  various  parts  of  central  Italy,  Hawkwood 
in  1368  entered  the  service  of  Bemabd  Visconti.  In  1369  he 
fought  for  Perugia  against  the  pope,  and  in  1370  for  the  Visconti 
against  Pisa,  Florence  and  other  enemies.  In  1372  he  defeated 
the  marquis  of  Monferrato,  but  soon  afterwards,  resenting  the 
interference  of  a  council  of  war  with  his  phins,  Hawkwood 
resigned  his  command,  and  the  White  Company  passed  into  the 
papal  service,  in  which  he  fought  against  the  Visconti  in  1373- 
1375.  In  1375  the  Florentines  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
him,  by  which  they  were  to  pay  him  and  his  companion  130,000 
gold  florins  in  three  months  on  condition  that  he  undertook 
no  engagement  against  them;  and  in  the  same  year  the  prion 
of  the  arts  and  the  gonfalonier  decided  to  give  him  a  pensioo 
of  1200  florins  per  annum  for  as  long  as  he  should  remain  in 
Italy.  In  1377,  under  the  orders  of  the  cardinal  Robert  of 
Geneva,  legate  of  Bologna,  he  massacred  the  inhabitants  of 
Cesena,  but  in  May  of  the  same  year,  disliking  the  executioner's 
work  put  upon  him  by  the  legate,  he  joined  the  anti-papalleague, 
and  married,  at  Milan,  Donnina,  an  illegitimate  daughter  of 
Bernabd  Visconti.  In  1378  and  1379  Hawkwood  was  constantly 
in  the  field;  he  quarrelled  with  Bernabd  in  1378,  and  entered 
the  service  of  Florence,  receiving,  as  in  1375, 130,000  gold  florins.. 
He  rendered  good  service  to  the  republic  up  to  1382,  when  for  a 
time  he  was  one  of  the  English  ambassadors  at  the  papal  court. 
He  engaged  in.  a  brief  campaigif  in  Naples  in  1383,  fought  for 
the  marquis  of  Padua  against  Verona  in  1386,  and  in  1388  made 
an  unsuccessful  effort  against  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  who  bad 
murdered  Bernabd.  In  1390  the  Florentines  took  up  the  war 
against  Gian  Galeazzo  in  earnest,  and  appointed  Hawkwood 
commander-in-chief.  His  campaign  against  the  Milanese  army 
in  the  Veronese  and  the  Bergamask  was  reckoned  a  triumph 
of  generalship,  and  in  1392  Florence  exacted  a  satisfactory 
peace  from  Gian  Galeazzo.  His  latter  years  were  spent  in  a 
villa  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence.  On  his  death  in  1394 
the  republic  gave  him  a  public  funeral  of  great  magnificence,  and 
decreed  the  erection  of  a  marble  monument  in  the  cathedraL 
This,  however,  was  never  executed;  but  Paolo  Uccelli  painted 
his  portrait  in  terre-vertc  on  the  inner  fagade  of  the  building, 
where  it  still  remains,  though  damaged  by  removal  from  the 
plaster  to  canvas.  Richard  II.  of  England,  probably  at  the 
instigation  of  Hawkwood 's  sons,  who  returned  to  their  native 
country,  requested  the  Florentines  to  let  him  remove  the  good 
knight's  bones,  and  the  Florentine  government  signified  its 
consent. 

Of  his  children  by  Donnina  Visconti,  who  appears  to  have  been* 
his  second  wife,  the  eldest  daughter  married  Count  Brezaglia 
of  Porciglia,  podest&  of  Ferrara,  who  succeeded  him  as  Florentine 
commander-in-chief,  and  another  a  German  condottiere  named 
Conrad  Prospergh.  His  son,  John,  returned  to  England  and 
settled  at  Hedingham  Sibil,  where,  it  is  supposed,  Sir  John 
Hawkwood  was  buried.  The  children  of  the  first  marriage 
were  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  of  the  latter  the  youngest 
married  John  Shelley,  an  ancestor  of  the  poet. 

Authorities. — Muratori,/?rr«m//a/K:ar«w  s^riptoreStAtid  supple* 
mcnt  by  Tartinius  and  Manni;  Archivio  storuo  ilaliano',  Temple- 
Leader  and  Marcotti.  Giovanni  Acuta  (Florence.  1889;  Eng.  transl.. 
Leader  Scott,  London,  1889);  Nichol,  Bibiiolheca  topographic^ 
Britannica,  vol.  vi.;  J.  G.  Alger  in  Register  and  Magazine  of  Bio- 
graphy, V.  I.;  and  article  in  Diet.  Nat.  Biog. 

HAWLEY,  HENRY  (c.  i679-i759)>  British  lieut .-general, 
entered  the  army,  it  is  said,  in  1694.  He  saw  service  in  the  War 
of  Spanish  Succession  as  a  captain  of  Erie's  (the  19th)  foot. 
After  Almanza  he  returned  to  England,  and  a  few  years  later 
had  become  licut.<olonel  of  the  i9lh.  With  this  regiment  he 
served  at  ShcrifTmuir  in  1 7 1 5.  where  he  was  wounded.  After  this 
for  some  years  he  served  in  the  United  Kingdom,  obtaining  pro- 
motion in  the  usual  course,  a;id  in  1739  he  arrived  at  the  grade 
of  major  generaL    Four  years  later  he  accompanied  George  IL 
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and  Stair  to  Gerinany,  and,  as  a  general  officer  of  cavaixy 
imder  Sir  John  Cope,  was  present  at  Dettingcn.  Becoming 
fout.-general  somewhat  later,  he  was  second-in-command  of 
the  cavaixy  at  Fontenoy,  and  on  the  20th  of  December  1745 
became  commander-in-diief  in  Scotland.  Less  than  a  month 
later  Uawley  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at  Falkirk  at  the  hands  of 
the  Highland  insurgents.  This,  however,  did  not  cost  him  his 
cmnniand,  for  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  soon  afterwards 
sent  north,  was  captain-generaL  Under  Cumberland's  orders 
Hawley  led  the  cavalry  in  the  campaign  of  Culloden,  and  at  that 
battle  his  dragoons  distinguished  themselves  by  their  ruthless 
butchery  of  the  fugitive  rebels.  After  the  end  of  the  "  Forty- 
Five  "  he  accompanied  Cumberland  to  the  Low  Countries  and  led 
the  allied  cavalry  at  Laiiffeld  (Val).  He  ended  his  career  as 
governor  of  Portsmouth  and  died  at  that  place  in  1759.  James 
Wolfe,  his  brigade-major,  wrote  of  General  Hawley  in  no  flattering 
terms.  "  The  troq>s  dread  his  severity,  hate  the  man  and  hold 
his  military  knowledge  in  contempt,"  he  wrote.  But,  whether  it 
be  true  or  false  that  he  was  the  natural  son  of  George  II.,  Hawley 
was  always  treated  with  the  greatest  favour  by  that  king  and 
by  his  son  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 

HAWLBT,    JOSEPH     ROSWELL     (1826- 1905),    American 

political  leader,  was  bom  on  the  31st  of  October  at  Stewartsville, 

Richmond  county.  North  Carolina,  where  his  father,  a  native  of 

Cbonecticut,  was  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church.'  The  father  returned 

to  Connecticut  in  2837  and  the  son  graduated  at  Hamilton 

Colle^  (Clinton,  N.Y.)in  x847*    He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 

1850,  and  practised  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  six  years.    An  ardent 

opponent  of  slavery^  he  became  a  Free  Soiler,  was  a  delegate 

to  tlM  National  Convention  which  nominated  John  P.  Hale 

for  the  presidency  in  1852,  and  subsequently  served  as  chairman 

of  the  State  Committee,  having  at  the  same  time  editorial  control 

of  the  Charter  Oak,  the  party  organ.    In  1856  he  took  a  leading 

part  in  organizing  the  Republican  party  in  Connecticut,  and 

in  1857  became  editor  of  the  Hartford  Evening  Press,  a  newly 

estsbltslicd  Rqmblican  newspaper.    He  served  in  the  Federal 

army  throu^out  the  Civil  War,  rising  from  the  rank  of  captain 

(.\pril  22,  x86i)  to  that  of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  (Sept. 

1864);  took  part  in  the  Port  Royal  Expedition,  in  the  capture 

of  Fort  Pulaski  (.\pril  1862),  in  the  siege  of  Charleston  and  the 

capture  of  Fort  Wagner  (Sept.  1863),  in  the  battle  of  Olustee 

(Feb.  30,  X864),  in  the  siege  operations  about  Petersburg,  and 

in  (General  W.  T.  Sherman's  campaign  in  the  Carolinas;  and 

is  September  1865  received  the  brevet  of  major-general  of 

vdunteera.     From  April  x866  to  .\pril  1867  he  was  governor 

of  C^necticut,  and  in  1867  he  bought  the  Hartford  Courani, 

viih  which  be  combined  the  Press,  and  which  became  under  his 

editorship  the  most  influential  newspaper  in  Connecticut  and 

oat  oi  the  leading  Republican  papers  in  the  country.    He  was 

Uk  permanent  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Convention 

a  i868p  was  a  delegate  to  the  conventions  of  1872,  1S76  and 

i&o,  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  December  1872  until 

Much  1875  and  again  in  1879-1881,  and  was  a  United  States 

ttifiUor  from  1881  until  the  3rd  of  March  1905,  being  one  of  the 

ItepiibUcan  leaders  both  in  the  House  and  the  Senate.    From 

it73  to  1876  he  was  president  of  the  United  States  Centennial 

Coaunission,  the  great  success  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition 

bciof  largely  due  to  him.    He  died  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the 

tnh  of  Harch  1905. 

HAWORTH,  an  urban  district  in  the  Keighley  parliamentary 
^vision  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  10  m.  N.W. 
of  Bradford,  on  a  branch  of  the  Midland  railway.  Pop.  (1901), 
7493<  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  steep  slope,  lying  high, 
lad  Hirrounded  by  moorland.  The  Rev.  Patrick  BrontS  (d.  186 1) 
*tt  incumbent  here  for  forty-one  years,  and  a  memorial  near 
tbe  vest  window  of  St  Michael's  church  bears  his  name  and  the 
Baaes  of  his  gifted  daughters  upon  it.  The  grave  of  Charlotte 
lad  Emily  BrontS  is  also  marked  by  a  brass.  In  1895  a  museum 
ys  opened  by  the  BrontS  society.  There  is  a  large  worsted 
Kdostry. 

HAIVBR  (in  sense  and  form  as  if  from  "  hawse,"  which, 
te  the  i6tli<eatazy  form  kalse,  is  derived  from. Teutonic 


hals,  neck,  of  which  there  is  a  Scandinavian  use  in  the  sense  of 
the  forepart  of  a  ship;  the  two  words  are  not  etymologically 
connected;  "  hawser  "  is  from  an  0.  Fr.  haucier,  hausser,  to 
raise,  tow,  hoist,  from  the  Late  Lat.  altiare,  to  lift,  alius,  high), 
a  small  cable  or  thick  rope  used  at  sea  for  the  purposes  of  mooring 
or  warping,  in  the  case  of  large  vessels  made  of  steel.  When  a 
cable  or  tow  line  is  made  of  three  or  more  small  ropes  it  is  said 
to  be  "  hawser-laid.'*  The  "  hawse  "  of  a  ship  is  that  part  of  the 
bows  w^erc  the  "  hawse-holes  "  are  made.  These  are  two  holes 
cut  in  the  bows  of  a  vessel  for  the  cables  to  pass  through,  having 
small  cast-iron  pipes,  called  "  hawse-pipes,"  fitted  into  them  to 
prevent  abrasion.  In  bad  weather  at  sea  these  holes  are  plugged 
up  with  "  hawse-plugs  "  to  prevent  the  water  cntcrmg.  The 
phrase  to  enter  the  service  by  the  "  hawse-holes  "  is  used  of 
those  who  have  risen  from  before  the  mast  to  commissioned 
rank  in  the  navy.  When  the  ship  is  at  anchor  the  space  between 
her  head  and  the  anchor  is  called  "  hawse,"  as  in  the  phrase 
"  athwart  the  hawse."  The  term  also  applies  to  the  position 
of  the  ship's  anchors  when  moored;  when  they  are  laid  out  in  a 
line  at  right  angles  to  the  wind  it  is  said  to  be  moored  with  an 
"  open  hawse  ";  when  both  cables  are  laid  out  straight  to  their 
anchors  without  crossing,  it  is  a  "  dear  hawse." 

HAWTHORN,  a  city  of  Bourke  county,  Victoria,  Australia, 
4I  m.  by  rail  £.  of  and  suburban  to  Melbourne.  Pop.  (1901)1 
2i>339*  It  is  the  seat  of  the  important  Methodist  Ladies' 
College.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  profes^onal  and 
business  men  engaged  in  Melbourne  and  their  residences  are 
numerous  at  Hawthorn. 

HAWTHORN  (0.  Eng.  haga-,  hag-,  or  hege-thom, ».«.  '•  hedge- 
thorn  "),  the  common  name  for  Crataegus,  in  botany,  a  genus 
of  shrubs  or  small  trees  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Rosaceae» 
native  of  the  north  temperate  regions,  especially  America.  It 
is  represented  in  the  British  Isles  by  the  hawthorn,  white-thorn 
or  may  (Ger.  Hagedorn  and  Christdorn;  Fr.  aubipine),  C. 
Oxyacantha,  a  small,  round-headed,  much-branched  tree,  xo  to 
20  ft.  high,  the  branches  often  ending  in  single  sharp  spines. 
The  leaves,  which  are  deeply  cut,  are  x  to  2  in.  long  and  very 
variable  in  shape.  The  flowers  are  sweet-scented,  in  flat-topped 
clusters,  and  |  to  }  in.  in  diameter,  with  five  spreading  white 
petals  alternating  with  five  persistent  green  sepals,  a  large 
number  of  stamens  with  pinkish-brown  anthers,  and  one  to  three 
carpels  sunk  in  the  cup-shaped  floral  axis.  The  fruit,  or  haw, 
as  in  the  apple,  consists  of  the  swollen  floral  axis,  which  is  usually 
scarlet,  and  forms  a  fleshy  envelope  surrounding  the  hard  stone. 

The  common  hawthorn  is  a  native  of  Europe  as  far  north  as 
6oi®  in  Sweden,  and  of  North  Africa,  western  Asia  and  Siberia, 
and  has  been  naturalized  in  North  America  and  Australia.  It 
thrives  best  in  dry  soils,  and  in  height  varies  from  4  or  5  to  12, 15 
or,  in  exceptional  cases,  as  much  as  between  20  and  30  ft.  It 
may  be  propagated  from  seed  or  from  cuttings.  The  seeds 
must  be  from  ripe  fruit,  and  if  fresh  gathered  should  be  freed 
from  pulp  by  maceration  in  water.  They  germinate  only  in  the 
second  year  after  sowing;  in  the  course  of  their  first  year  the 
seedlings  attain  a  height  of  6  to  12  in.  Hawthorn  has  been  for 
many  centuries  a  favourite  park  and  hedge  plant  in  Eurof>e,  and 
numerous  varieties  have  been  developed  by  cultivation;  these 
differ  in  the  form  of  the  leaf,  the  white,  pink  or  red,  single  or 
double  flowers,  and  the  yellow,  orange  or  red  fruit.  In  England 
the  hawthorn,  owing  to  its  hardiness  and  closeness  of  growth, 
has  been  employed  for  enclosure  of  land  since  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion, but  for  ordinary  field  hedges  it  is  believed  it  was  generally 
in  use  till  about  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  James  I.  of 
Scotland,  in  his  Quair,  ii.  14  (early  15th  century),  mentions  the 
**  hawthorn  hedges  knet "  of  Windsor  Castle.  The  first  hawthorn 
hedges  in  Scotland  are  said  to  have  been  planted  by  soldiers 
of  Cromwell  at  Inch  Buckhng  Brae  in  East  Lothian  and  Finlarig 
in  Perthshire.  Annual  pruning,  to  which  the  hawthorn  is  par- 
ticularly amenable,  is  necessary  if  the  hedge  is  to  maintain  its 
compactness  and  sturdiness.  When  the  lower  part  shows 
a  tendency  to  go  bare  the  strong  stems  may  be  "  plashed,"  i.e. 
split,  bent  over  and  pegged  to  the  ground  so  that  new  growths 
may  start.    The  wood  of  the  hawihurp.  is  white  in  colour,  with 
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a  yellowish  tinge.  Fresh  cut  it  weighs  68  lb  1 2  oz.  per  cubic  foot, 
and  dry  57  lb  5  oz.  It  can  seldom  be  obtained  in  large  portions, 
and  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  apt  to  warp;  its  great  hard- 
ness, however,  renders  it  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  various 
articles,  such  as  the  cogs  of  mill-wheels,  flails  and  mallets,  and 
handles  of  hammers.  Both  green  and  dry  it  forms  excellent 
fuel.  The  bark  possesses  tanning  properties,  and  in  Scotland 
in  past  times  yielded  with  ferrous  sulphate  a  black  dye  for  wooL 
The  leaves  are  eaten  by  cattle,  and  have  been  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  tea.  Birds  and  deer  feed  upon  the  haws,  which  are 
used  in  the  preparation  of  a  fermented  and  highly  intoxicating 
liquor.  The  hawthorn  serves  as  a  stock  for  grafting  other  trees. 
As  an  ornamental  feature  in  landscapes,  it  is  worthy  of  notice; 
and  the  pleasing  shelter  it  a£fords  and  the  beauty  of  its  blossoms 
have  frequently  been  alluded  to  by  poets.  The  custom  of 
employing  the  flowering  branches  for  decorative  purposes  on 
the  ist  of  May  is  of  very  early  origin;  but  since  the  alteration 
in  the  calendar  the  tree  has  rarely  been  in  full  bloom  in  England 
before  the  second  week  of  that  month.  In  the  Scottish  Highlands 
the  flowers  may  be  seen  as  late  as  the  middle  of  June.  The 
hawthorn  has  been  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  hope,  and  its 
branches  are  stated  to  have  been  carried  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
in  wedding  processions,  and  to  have  been  used  by  them  to  dedc 
the  altar  of  Hymen.  The  supposition  that  the  tree  was  the 
source  of  Christ's  crown  of  thorns  gave  rise  doubtless  to  the 
tradition  current  among  the  French  peasantry  that  it  utters 
groans  and  cries  on  Good  Friday,  and  probably  also  to  the  old 
popular  superstition  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  that  ill-luck 
attended  the  uprooting  of  hawthorns.  Branches  of  the  Glaston- 
bury thorn,  C.  Oxyacaniha,  var.  praecox,  which  flowers  both  in 
December  and  in  spring,  were  formerly  highly  valued  in  Enghind, 
on  account  of  the  legend  that  the  tree  was  originally  the  staff  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea. 

The  number  of  species  in  the  genus  is  from  fifty  to  seventy, 
according  to  the  view  taken  as  to  whether  or  not  some  of  the 
forms,  especially  of  those  occurring  in  the  United  States,  repre- 
sent distinct  species.  C.  coccinea,  a  native  of  Canada  and  the 
eastern  United  States,  with  bright  scarlet  fruits,  was  introduced 
into  English  gardens  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
C.  Crus-GaUi,  with  a  somewhat  similar  distribution  and  intro- 
duced about  the  same  time,  is  a  very  decorative  species  with 
showy,  bright  red  fruit,  often  remaining  on  the  branches  till 
spring,  and  leaves  assuming  a  brilliant  scarlet  and  orange  in  the 
autumn;  numerous  varieties  are  in  cultivation.  C.  PyracatUha, 
known  in  gardens  as  p3rracantha,  is  evergreen  and  has  white 
flowers,  appearing  in  May,  and  fine  scarlet  fruits  of  the  size  of 
a  pea  which  remain  on  the  tree  nearly  all  the  winter.  It  is  a 
native  of  south  Europe  and  was  introduced  into  Britain  early 
in  the  17th  century. 

HAWTHORNE,  NATHANIEL  (1804-1864),  American  writer, 
son  of  Nathanid  Hathome  (1776-1808),  was  bom  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  4th  of  July  1804.  The  head  of  the 
American  branch  of  the  family,  William  Hathome  of  Wilton, 
Wiltshire,  England,  emigrated  with  Winthrop  and  his  pompany, 
and  arrived  at  Salem  Bay,  Mass.,  on  the  X2th  of  June  1630.  He 
had  grants  of  land  at  Dorchester,  where  he  resided  for  upwards 
of  six  years,  when  he  was  persuaded  to  remove  to  Salem  by  the 
tender  of  further  grants  of  land  there,  it  being  considered  a  public 
benefit  that  he  should  become  an  inhabitant  of  that  town.  He 
represented  his  fellow-townsmen  in  the  legislature,  and  served 
them  in  a  military  capacity  as  a  captain  in  the  first  regular  troop 
organized  in  Salem,  which  he  led  to  victory  through  an  Indian 
campaign  in  Maine.  Originally  a  determined  "  Separatist," 
and  opposed  to  compulsion  for  conscience,  he  signalized  himself 
when  a  magistrate  by  the  active  part  which  he  took  in  the  Quaker 
persecutions  of  the  time  (1657-1662),  going  so  far  on  one  occasion 
■f  to  order  therwhipping  of  Anne  Coleman  and  four  other  Friends 
through  Salem,  Boston  and  Dedham.  He  died,  an  old  man,  in 
the  odour  of  sanctity,  and  left  a  good  property  to  his  son  John, 
who  inherited  his  father's  capacity  and  intolerance,  and  was  in 
turn  a  legislator,  a  magistrate,  a  soldier  and  a  bitter  persecutor 
of  witches.    Before  the  death  of  Justice  Hathome  in  i>i7,  the 


destiny  of  the  family  suffered  a  sea-change,  and  they  began  to 
be  noted  as  mariners.  One  of  these  seafaring  Hathoraes  figured 
in  the  Revolution  as  a  privateer,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  from  a  British  prison-ship;  and  another.  Captain  Danid 
Hathome,  has  left  his  mark  on  early  American  ballad-Iore. 
He  too  was  a  privateer,  commander  of  the  brig  "  Fair  American," 
which,  cmising  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  fell  in  with  a  British 
scow  laden  with  troops  for  General  Howe,  which  scow  the  bold 
Hathome  and  his  valiant  crew  at  once  engaged  and  fought  for 
over  an  hour,  until  the  vanquished  enemy  was  glad  to  cut  the 
Yankee  grapplings  and  quickly  bear  away.  The  last  of  the 
Hathomes  with  whom  we  are  concerned  was  a  son  of  this 
sturdy  old  privateer,  Nathaniel  Hathome.  He  was  bora  in 
1776,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Qarke  Manning,  a  daughter  of  Richard  Manning  of 
Salem,  whose  ancestors  emigrated  to  America  about  fifty  years 
after  the  arrival  of  William  Hathome.  Young  Nathaniel  took 
his  hereditary  place  before  the  mast,  passed  from  the  forecastle 
to  the  cabin,  made  voyages  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Brazil 
and  Africa,  and  fiiudly  died  of  fever  at  Surinam,  in  the  qmng  of 
x8o8.  He  was  the  father  of  three  children,  the  second  of  whom 
was  the  subject  of  this  article.  The  form  of  the  family  name  was 
changed  by  the  latter  to  "  Hawthome  "  in  his  early  manhood. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs  Hawthome  removed  to 
the  house  of  her  father  with  her  little  family  of  children.  Of 
the  boyhood  of  Nathaniel  no  particulars  have  reached  us,  except 
that  he  was  fond  of  taking  long  walks  alone,  and  that  he  used  to 
declare  to  his  mother  that  he  would  go  to  sea  some  time  and 
would  never  retum.  Among  the  books  that  he  is  known  to  have 
read  as  a  child  were  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Pope  and  Thornton, 
The  Castle  of  Indolence  being  an  especial  favourite.  In  the 
autumn  of  18 18  his  mother  removed  to  Raymond,  a  town  in 
Cumberland  county,  Maine,  where  his  imde,  Richard  ManninCt 
had  built  a  large  and  ambitious  dwelling.  Here  the  lad  resumed 
his  solitary  walks,  exchanging  the  narrow  streets  of  Salem  lor 
the  boundless,  primeval  wilderness,  and  its  sluggish  harbour 
for  the  fresh  bright  waters  of  Sebago  lake.  He  roamed  Cbe 
woods  by  day,  with  his  gun  and  rod,  and  in  the  moonlight  nights 
of  winter  skated  upon  the  lake  alone  till  midnight.  When  he 
found  himself  away  from  home,  and  wearied  with  his  exercise, 
he  took  refuge  in  a  log  cabin  where  half  a  tree  would  be  burning 
upon  the  hearth.  He  had  by  this  time  acquired  a  taste  for 
writing,  that  showed  itself  in  a  little  blank-book,  in  which  he 
jotted  down  his  woodland  adventures  and  feelings,  and  which 
was  remarkable  for  minute  observation  and  nice  perception  of 
nature. 

After  a  year's  residence  at  Raymond,  Nathaniel  returned 
to  Salem  in  order  to  prepare  for  college.  He  amused  himadf 
by  publishing  a  manuscript  periodical,  which  he  called  the 
Spectator,  and  which  displayed  considerable  vivacity  and  talent. 
He  speculated  upon  the  profession  that  he  would  follow,  with  a 
sort  of  prophetic  insight  into  his  future.  *'  I  do  not  want  to  be 
a  doctor  and  live  by  men's  diseases,"  he  wrote  to  his  mother, 
"  nor  a  minister  to  live  by  their  sins,  nor  a  lawyer  and  live  by 
their  quarrels.  So  I  don't  see  that  there  is  anything  left  for  me 
but  to  be  an  author.  How  would  you  like  some  day  to  see  a 
whole  shelf  full  of  books,  written  by  your  son,  with '  Hawthorne's 
Works'  printed  on  their  backs?" 

Natham'el  entered  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  in 
the  autumn  of  1821,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  two 
students  who  were  destined  to  distinction — Henry  W.Longfellow 
and  Franklin  Pierce.  He  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar, 
his  Latin  compositions,  even  in  his  freshman  year,  being  remark- 
able for  their  elegance,  while  his  Greek  (which  was  less)  was  good. 
He  made  graceful  translations  from  the  Roman  poett,  and 
wrote  several  English  poems  which  were  creditable  to  hlo. 
After  graduation  three  years  later  (1825)  he  retumed  to  Salem, 
and  to  a  life  of  isolation.  He  devoted  his  momings  to  study, 
his  aftemoons  to  writing,  and  his  evenings  to  long  walks  along 
the  rocky  coast.  He  was  scarcely  known  by  sight  to  his  towns- 
men, and  he  held  so  little  communication  with  the  memben 
of  his  own  family  that  his  meals  were  frequently  left  at  hit 
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locked  door.  He  wrote  largely,  but  destroyed  many  of  his 
nanttsaipts,  bis  taste  was  so  difficult  to  please.  He  thought 
weU  enough,  however,  of  one  of  his  compositions  to  print  it 
anonymously  in  1828.  A  crude  melodramatic  story,  entitled 
Fattskawe,  it  was  unworthy  even  of  his  immature  powers,  and 
should  never  have  been  rescued  from  the  oblivion  which  speedily 
overtook  it.  The  name  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  finally  became 
known  to  his  countrymen  as  a  writer  in  The  Token,  a  holiday 
annual  which  was  commenced  in  1828  by  Mr  S.  G.  Goodrich 
(better  known  as  "Peter  Parley  ")»  by  whom  it  was  conducted 
for  fourteen  years.  This  forgotten  publication  numbered  among 
its  contributors  most  of  the  prominent  American  writers  of  the 
time,  none  of  whom  appear  to  haver  added  to  their  reputation 
in  its  pages,  except  the  least  popular  of  all — Hawthorne,  who 
was  for  years  the  obscurest  man  of  letters  in  America,  though 
he  gradually  made  admirers  in  a  quiet  way.  His  first  public 
recognition  came  from  England,  where  his  genius  was  discovered 
in  1835  by  Henry  F.  Chorley,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Athenaeum, 
in  which  be  copied  three  of  Hawthorne's  most  characteristic 
papers  from  The  Token.  He  had  but  little  encouragement  to 
continue  in  literature,  for  Mr  Goodrich  was  so  much  more  a 
publisher  than  an  author  that  he  paid  him  wretchedly  for  his 
contributions,  and  still  more  wretchedly  for  his  work  upon  an 
Awurican  Magaaine  0/  Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowledge,  which 
he  persuaded  him  to  edit.  This  author-publisher  consented, 
lio««ver,  at  a  later  period  (1837)  to  bring  out  a  collection  of 
Hawthorne's  writings  under  the  title  of  Twice-told  Tales.  A 
noderate  edition  was  got  rid  of,  but  the  great  body  of  the  reading 
public  ignored  the  book  altogether.  It  was  generously  reviewed 
in  the  North  American  Review  by  his  college  friend  Longfellow, 
who  said  it  came  from  the  hand  of  a  man  of  genius,  and  praised 
it  for  the  exceeding  beauty  of  its  style,  which  was  as  dear  as 
mnning  waters. 

The  want  of  pecuniary  success  which  had  so  far  attended 

ha  authorship  led  Hawthorne  to  accept  a  situation  which  was 

tendered  him  by  George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  collector  of 

the  port  of  Boston  under  the  Democratic  rule  of  President 

Van  Buren.    He  was  appointed  a  weigher  in  the  custom-house 

at  a  salary  of  about  $1200  a  year,  and  entered  upon  the  duties 

of  his  office,  which  consisted  for  the  most  part  in  measuring 

coal,  salt  and  other  bulky  conunodities  on  foreign  vessels. 

It  was  irksome  employment,  but  faithfully  performed  for  two 

jears,  when  be  was  superseded  through  a  change  in  the  national 

adffllnhtration.    Master  of  himself  once  more,  he  returned  to 

Sslem,  where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1841,  when  he 

vrete  a  ocdlection  of  children's   stories  entitled  Grandfather's 

Chair,  and  joined  an  industrial  association  at  West  Roxbury, 

U&n.    Brook  Farm,  as  it  was  called,  was  a  social  Utopia, 

ceaiposed  of  a  number  of  advanced  thinkers,  whose  object  was 

10  to  distribute  manual  labour  as  to  give  its  members  time  for 

istellectua!  culture.    The  scheme  worked  admirably — on  paper; 

Wt  it  was  suited  neither  to  the  temperament  nor  the  taste  of 

Biwthome,  and  after  trying  it  patiently  for  nearly  a  year  he 

Rtuned  to  the  everyday  life  of  mankind. 

One  of  Hawthorne's  earliest  admirers  was  Miss  Sophia  Peabody , 

I  lady  of  Salem,  whom  he  married  in  the  summer  of  1842.    He 

■ftde  himself  a  new  home  in  an  old  manse,  at  Concord,  Mass., 

■tuated  on  historic  ground,  in  sight  of  an  old  revolutionary 

Itttletekl,  and  devoted  himself  diligently  to  literature.    He 

«tt  known  to  the  few  by  his  Twice-told  Tales,  and  to  the  many 

\it  his  papers  in  the  Democratic  Review.   He  published  in  1842 

>  further  portion  of  Crandfather^s  Chair,  and  also  a  second 

vobme  of   Twice-told   Tales,    He  also  edited,  during    1845, 

tke  African  Jonmals  of  Horatio  Bridge,  an  officer  of  the  navy, 

*1k»  bad  been  at  college  with  him;  and  in  the  following  year  he 

published  in  two  volumes  a  collection  of  his  later  writings,  under 

the  title  of  Mosses  from  an  Old  Uanse. 

After  a  residence  of  nearly  four  years  at  Concord,  Hawthorne 
returned  to  Salem,  having  been  appointed  surveyor  of  the 
castoo-house  of  that  port  by  a  new  Democratic  administration. 
Ife  fiQed  tbe  dotiet  <^  this  poution  until  the  incoming  of  the 
vWg  admiidstimlion  again  led  to  his  retirement.    He  seems  to 


have  written  little  during  his  offidal'term,  but,  as  he  had  leisure 
enough  and  to  spare,  he  read  much,  and  pondered  over  subjects 
for  future  stories.  His  next  work,  The  Scarlet  £e(t^,  which  was 
begun  after  his  removal  from  the  custom-house,  was  published 
in  1850.  If  there  had  been  any  doubt  of  his  genius  before,  it 
was  settled  for  ever  by  this  powerful  romance. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  The  Scarlet  Letter  Hawthorne 
removed  from  Salem  to  Lenox,  Berkshire,  Mass.,  where  he  wrote 
The  House  of  the  Seven  Gaines  (1851)  and  The  Wonder-Booh 
(1851).  From  Lenox  he  removed  to  West  Newton,  near  Boston, 
Mass.,  where  hd  wrote  The  Blithedale  Romance  (1852)  and  The 
Snow  Image  and  other  Twice-told  Tales  (1852).  In  the  spring 
of  1852  he  removed  back  to  Concord,  where  he  purchased  an 
old  house  which  he  called  The  Wayside,  and  where  he  wrote  a 
Life  of  Franklin  Pierce  (1852)  and  Tanglewood  Tales  (1853). 
Mr  Pierce  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
and  it  was  only  at  his  urgent  solidtation  that  Hawthorne 
consented  to  become  his  biographer.  He  dedared  that  he 
would  accept  no  office  in  case  he  were  elected,  lest  it  might 
compromise  him;  but  his  friends  gave  him  such  weighty  reasons 
for  reconsidering  his  decision  that  he  accepted  the  consulate 
at  Liverpool,  which  was  understood  to  be  one  of  the  best  gifts 
at  the  disposal  of  the  president. 

Hawthorne  departed  for  Europe  in  the  summer  of  1853,  and 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  the  summer  of  i860.  Of  the 
seven  years  which  he  passed  in  Europe  five  were  spent  in  attending 
to  the  duties  of  his  consulate  at  Liverpool,  and  in  little  journeys 
to  Scotland,  the  Lakes  and  elsewhere,  and  the  remaining  two 
in  France  and  Italy.  They  were  quiet  and  uneventful,  coloured 
by  observation  and  reflection,  as  his  note-books  show,  but 
productive  of  only  one  daborate  work,  Transformation,  or  The 
Marble  Faun,  which  he  sketched  out  during  his  residence  in 
Italy,  and  prepared  for  the  press  at  Leamington,  England, 
whence  it  was  despatched  to  America  and  published  in  i860. 

Hawthorne  took  up  his  abode  at  The  Wayside,  not  much  richer 
than  when  he  left  it,  and  sat  down  at  his  desk  once  more  with  a 
heavy  heart.  He  was  surroimded  by  the  throes  of  a  great  civil 
war,  and  the  political  party  with  which  he  had  always  acted 
was  under  a  cloud.  His  friend  ex-President  Pierce  was  stig- 
matized as  a  traitor,  and  when  Hawthorne  dedicated  his  next 
book  to  him — a  volume  of  English  impressions  entitled  Our  Old 
Home  (1863) — it  was  at  the  risk  of  his  own  popularity.  His  pen 
was  soon  to  be  laid  aside  for  ever;  for,  with  the  exception  of 
the  unfinished  story  of  Septimius  Felton,  which  was  published 
after  his  death  by  his  daughter  Una  (1872),  and  the  fragment 
of  The  Dolliver  Romance,  the  beginning  of  which  was  published 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  July  1864,  he  wrote  no  more.  Hi^ 
health  gradually  declined,  his  hair  grew  white  as  snow,  and 
the  once  stalwart  figure  that  in  early  manhood  flashed  along  the 
airy  cliffs  and  glittering  sands  sauntered  idly  on  the  little  hill 
behind  his  house.  In  the  beginning  of  April  1864  he  made  a  short 
southern  tour  with  his  publisher  Mr  Williaro  D.Ticknor,  and  was 
benefited  by  the  change  of  scene  until  he  reached  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  shocked  by  the  sudden  death  of  Mr  Ticknor. 
He  returned  to  The  Wayside,  and  after  a  short  season  of  rest 
joined  his  friend  ex-President  Pierce.  He  died  at  Plymouth, 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  19th  of  May  1864,  and  five  days  later 
was  buried  at  Sleepy  Hollow,  a  beautiful  cemetery  at  Concord, 
where  he  used  to  walk  under  the  pines  when  he  was  living  at  the 
Old  Manse,  and  where  his  ashes  moulder  under  a  simple  stone, 
inscribed  with  the  single  word  "  Hawthorne." 

The  writings  of  Hawthorne  are  marked  by  subtle  imagination, 
curious  power  of  analysis  and  exquisite  purity  of  diction.  He 
studied  exceptional  developments  of. character,  and  was  fond  of 
exploring  secret  crypts  of  emotion.  His  shorter  stories  are  re- 
markable for  originality  and  suggestiveness,  and  his  larger  ones 
are  as  absolute  creations  as  Hamlet  or  Undine.  Lacking  the 
accomplishment  of  verse,  he  was  in  the  highest  sense  a  poet. 
His  work  is  pervaded  by  a  manly  personality,  and  by  an  almost 
feminine  delicacy  and  gentleness.  He  inherited  the  gravity  of 
his  Puritan  ancestors  without  their  superstition, aud  V^^rcv^^vtv 
his  solitary  meditations  a  knowkdgie  o\  \.Yv<i  Tv\^vi\d^  <A  "^^ 
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wliidi  would  hive  BIIk)  them  wlih  luipidon.      A  piolound  tion  LouisXVIII.  wishedlogiveHaioi  commind  ialheRoyil 

ualomist  of  ih(  hurt,  he  tu  lingutirly  Im  [com  morbidnni,  Guardi,buttbegFnF»][einaincdr(iIb(ulloNipol«D,uHiiBlba 

■nd  in  his  dirLesl  iptculationi  concerning  evil  wu  robustly  Hundred  Diys  bid  oul  the  pnivaionil  [otlific»tlonl  o£  Puis 

right-minded.    He  woithipped  conscience  wilb  bis  ialetlectuol  and  fought  it  Waterloo,     ll  was,  however,  after  the  letoid 

asHellashismoralnilute;i(issupieinein>>UheiirDle.    Besiitei  Restoration  that  the  best  work  of  hiscareeraia  military  cnpncci 

these  menial  trails,  he  possessed  the  literary  quality  o[  ityle-r  was  done.    AsinspecloT'gcneral  he  managed,  though  not  wilhool 

a  grace,  a  charm,  a  perfection  of  language  which  no  other  meeting  considerable  opposition,  to  reconitnict  Ui  accardaoca 

American  writer  ever  possessed  in  the  same  degree,  and  which  with  the  requiremenls  of  the  time,  and  the  designs  «hkh  be 

places  him  among  ihc  great  masters  of  English  prose.  bad  evolved  to  meet  them,  the  old  Vauban  and  ConaontiigDC 

Hi>  Cnii^Ii  Vrilinti  (la  voIl,  Boaton,  1901I  were  edited,  with  (ortmscs  which  had  failed  to  cheek  the  invationi  of  1(14  and 

Sculder     The  ,8,;.    For  his  services  he  was  made  a  peer  of  Ffinn  by  Loub 

inKrilmMrr  PtilippedSji).    SoonafterthiscametheFrenehimerventioniD 

iiiinciian.    See  Belgium  and  the  famous  scientific  siege  ol  Antwerp  dlldd. 

"Eniliih  Men  Under  Marshal  Cirard  Haio  directed  the  beticgen  and  com- 

"^T?"  pi"'',  pittely  outmatched  the  opposing  engineers,  the  fortre«  being 

f/',^,S  "duced  tosurrenderallerasiegeoIaliLllemorelhao  three  wieU 

mill  Ilaulluinii  {December  ij,  iSjiJ.     He  was  after  this  regarded  a9  the  first 

4ontio  Bridge,  engineer  in  Europe,  and  his  latter  ycm  were  spent  in  urgins 

V  York,  1B93);  upon  the  government  and  the  French  people  the  fOTtihcatton  of 

Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop,  Uemeria  «f  KvcOurm  (Boston,  1897):  Pi-imnil  T  v™.  •  nmi^i  i>liii-l>  •>•■  r,»iT.,  n-riliuH  l„  \i.  <i~ 

W.  C.  Lawtoa,  Tlu  Nm  EntlaiU  PaU  <New  York.  1898);  Sir  L  ""»  "ai.yoM,a  project  wbicaiirupsrllyiesiitM  m  his  Imw 

Stephen,-  //ou.i  <■  a  Libiary  (1874);     Annie  FicUH.  Nallutiul  »n°  "'"  •"'  '1""'  f'^X  famed  out.    GenetjJ  Haio  died  at 

Ham^o'M  (Boiion.  18991;    6.  E.  Woodbeiry.  i./r  e/ HoujWim  Paris  on  the  isth  of  June  iBjB.    He  wrote  if (mnVj  nr^  fc  jfgioJ 

(19OJ);  and  bibliography  t^  N.  E.  Browne  (1905).        (R.  H.  S.)  du  Itrrain  dant  la  caHa  lepapatkiqHt  (Paiil,  K.D.),  and  k 

HAWTREY,  CHARUS  HEXRT  (iSjS-        ),  English  actor,  memoir  of  General  Dcjean  (1S14). 
was  horn  at  Eton,  where  his  f&thei  was  master  of  the  lower        BAZTHAnSEH,      AnODST      PRAHZ     LUDWIO      MARIA. 

Khool.andeducaledatRugbyandOiford.    Helooktolhcslage  Fseeiheib  von  (1751-1S66),  German  political  economist,  ni 

in  1881,  and  in  iSSj  adapted  von  Moset's  BiMialhtkar  ai  Tki  bom  near  Paderbom  in  Westphalia  on  the  ltd  oi  February 

i>»nik  5crrrl«y,  which  hid  an  enormous  lucceu.    He  then  1791.    Kavingitudiedat  theschoolof  miningal  Klamthal.and 

appeared  in  London  in  1  number  of  modem  plays,  in  which  he  having  servedintbe  Hanoverian  army,  he  entered  the  univenily 

was  conspicuous  as  a  comedian.    He  was  ubapproachable  for  of  Gmtingenin  1S15,     Finishing  his  coune  therein  iSiShewu 

parts  in  which  cool  imperturbable  lying  constituted  the  leading  engaged  in  managing  his  estates  and  In  studying  the  land  Ian*, 

characteristic.    Among  his  lalertuccesses^  ifruaje/romAfflrj  The  result  of  his  studies  appeared  in  tSiq  when  he  publislicd 

was  particularly  popular  in  London  and  in  America.  Oba  dii  Airarnrfasmng  in  dm  FurUcntUmjTn  Fiiabtrn  aad 

■   HAWTREY.  EDWARD  CRAVEN  (i7Stj-iS62),  English  educa-  Corny,  a  work  which  attracted  much  attention  and  which 

tionilist,  was  bom  at  Bumhamon  the  jlhotMay  1789,  the  son  procured  for  its  author  a  commission  10  invesiipte  and  report 

of  the  vicar  of  the  parish.    He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  King's  upon  the  land  lawsof  the  Ptussisnptovincci  wilb  a  view  lo  anew 

College,  Cambridge,  and  in  1S14  was  appointed  assistant  master  code.    After  nine  yean  of  labour  he  published  in   1839  an 

■t  Eton  under  DrKeale.    In  iS]4hebecameheidmasieTo(the  exhaustive  Itealise,  Dit  lindlkke   Vtrjmnnt  in  dtr  Prtfim 

college,  and  his  administtttion  was   a  vigorous  one.      New  PrnuuH,  and  In  1B4],  al  the  request  of  the  emperor  Nicholas, 

buildings  were  erected.  Including  the  school  libtsiy  and  the  he  undertook  a  ^mllat  work  for  Russia,  the  fruits  of  hit  in- 

unatorium,  the  college  chapel  was  teslored,  the  Old  Christopher  vestlgations  in  that  country  being  contained  in  bis  Sludim  iltir 

Inn  was  closed,  and  ibe  custom  of  "  Moniem,"  the  collection  by  die  iimm  Zutldndt  dts  VoUsUbtiu,  and  imbandtrt  iii  Itwi- 

■ireet  beggingof  lundsfor  ibeuniveisityeipenscsof  Ibecaptain  tUlitit   Emricklm^tn    Raalandi   (Hanover,    1847-1851).    Me 

of  the  school,  was  suppressed.    He  issuppwd  to  have  suggested  received  vuious  honours,  was  a  member  of  the  cnmbined  diet 

the  prince  consort's  modern  language  prizes,  while  the  prize  lor  in  Berlin  in  1847  and  1848,  andaftetwardioTlhe  Prussian  upper 

English  essay  he  founded  hi msell.    In  iS^i  be  became  provost  of  house.    Haithausen  died  at  Hanover  on  the  jislolDcceBbet 

Eton,  and  in  1SJ4  vkar  of  Mapledurham.     He  died  on  the  i7tb  1866. 

of  January  i86>,  and  was  buried  in  the  Eton  College  chapel.  ,   In  addition  to  rhe  works  already  mentioned  he  wioM  Stt  Uni- 

On  account  ol  his  command  of  Unguages  ancient  and  modem.  '">"  ^"J?fT'b''"t'^i  ■'■^'V'*v^^\  ^'  ■■^""Sj^  "^ 

.. .      _    ■     I      J        .  1..1.    c     !•  1.  m.        /    .■  B       J  itanMaied  irio  French  and  into  bnghsh  by  R.  Fane  as  TleJJiuiMis 

fe  b^k     U^  f  h^  A^        T  bt^k  ^'''""  "**''■    Oiher-otV.  of  hi.  whichVve  reared  in  English 

are  some  eicellent  translations  from  the  English  into  Italian,  Blaik  Sa  a<id  iMi  Capian  (1854).  and  Tk^TriUi  %"at  CtMtni 

German  and  Creek.    He  had  a  considerable  reputation  as  'US?*'  }S;"-}!""'P  edited  a,.,  *™,(.(.(™U,  Pr.«.>  (Leip^. 

.  _ri>..r  nl  Pn.ll.h   h—nm-i..,   .„,t   ..   .    i„^.»  n(    tl7^.^  1 864).  a  coHectlon  of  poluical  wnlingi  by  vjnoui  aulhoTl,  wbich  h** 

a  wnter  of  English  heinmeters  and  as  a  judge  of  Homeric  b,m  uamUted  into  French  Ci**!)- 

He  remained  unknown,  doing  duty  as  a  regimental  oHiccr  for  n...^,..  f^.v.^r    ,-^l  _i.    .  j-  j  '    .l    c    .    .^  u  ^    .  m 

... .  .  .    .    .'.  ■  c t  I J Roman  tatholic  Church,  studied  m  Ibe  Scots  College  at  Rome, 

many  years,  until,  as  major,  he  had  hs  first  chance  of  dstmctjon  ..„j  ,..  ...^    __...._       -j.Lf-jj„v  \/.  . 

1.  ,1,^.... .„..  .1  s.,.,,^ ,.  ,^  .„„ ,h,eh  N.P.,...  s;; ^""Mrr;r.'°J^«''",Sr'S'',»rK 

:'rr";s^sr.r,"ZTSi'Zss  s.-;rpT™oi;tsi^;;»"ir;;'5'i.w.'^s 

nf  ^,i/'h,.i^E  ...mw  in  r-ti ^^^^u  4«.i  \;.i.»..:..      T..  .4. a  k^  u,**  ™  Disnop  jamcs  iiranc  tJ7oo-j7;ttj.      in  1770  ne  tKCame  vicar 
of  Suchci  s  army  in  Catalonia  and  Valencia.     In  1810  he  was  aoW^  ^,  ,h„  j^^j^  rt,„nVi.  During  the  Protestant  riot. 

^^t.^^^^1  ^brigade,  in  rSi.  a  baron,  and  '" Jb'  ">"=  ye"  i„  Edinburgh  In  1779  his  (umiliire  and  library  were  destroyed 

.LTnT7«^,l;Tu'lJ;n^■nvas™'^1n    rsT^^^  ^^  '^"-     ''"'"   ""*  '»  "«  *"  ""  "  '^'"^  "T  the  Scal=n 

w!^  '  P°«' I'l*  «""""  '"''?"°"-    '"  ',",        r,^  seminaiy;  in  rSoi  he  retired  lo  that  olAquhorties  near  Inverury 

engineer 01  uavouis  I. (otr.s,an<i alter  ine retreat  iromBioscow  „|,i(i,  he  had  founded  in  1790.     He  died  there  on  the  ,aitd 

he  was  made  general  of  division.    In  1813  he  constructed  the  qji^j^^  ,g,,  "■'«■'  i  ij.m. 

worksaround  Hamburgwhichmadepossiblcthefamousdefence        „.  .!,,■', 

of  that  fortress  by  Davout,  and  commanded  the  Guard  Engineers  n",^!m7rfr  Piii" 

uDiilbelellialD  Ibe  enemy's  haDdialKulm.    After  the  Reslora-  were  edited  t^  Sisb 
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RIT,  eiUKRT,  or  "  Sn  Cilbeii  rex  IIave  "  (B.  nso),  1S99,  ind  the  Ktttcment,  by  jotat  a 

SoMlah  poet  ukI  timiUtof,  wm  pohljw  t.  kiniman  ol  tht  houK  coDcamng  Ihe  disputed  AUskan  boundary  m  igoi.    Jotaa  Hiy 

of  EfToL    If  he  be  the  iludent  nuDAi  in  tbe  rctuten  of  the  wu  a  mao  of  quiet  uid  uoauumiDg  dispoblion,  frhoee  tniniof 

imivEislJ  id  St  Andnwi  In  141S-141Q.  bis  birtb  miy  be  Gied  in  diplonucy  gave  1  cool  and  judidoui  chiracw  10  bis  ilata- 

ihtKi  MOJ'    He  WIS  in  Fnnce  in  14^1,    pabapt  some  years  minship.     As  secielaiy  ol  staLc  under  Piraldcnts  McKinley 

aiiicT,  lot  a  "  GDbcn  de  la  Hayc  "  is  mentioned  as  present  at  and  Rooecvell  bis  guidance  was  invaluable  during  a  nlberciilical 

Rami;  in  July  1430,  at  Ibe  cotocalion  of  Chulcs  VII.    He  has  pciiod  in  foreign  aSairs,  and  no  man  ol  his  time  did  more  to 

left  it  OB  Tecoid,  in  tbe  Prologue  la  his  0iiicc/fAc£iRCJo/j4rmyT,  crcBle  confidence  in  Ibe  increased  interest  laken  by  the  United 

tbU  be  wu  "  chaumerlayn  lunqubyle  la  tbe  maist  worthy  Sutta  in  intemHlional  mailers.    He  also  repitsenled,  in  anolher 

Zinc  Chailei  of  Fmnce."    In  1456  he  was  back  in  Scotland,  capadty,  tbe  best  American  traditions— camety  in  literature. 

b  tfac  lervice  of  the  chinnUor,  William,  earl  oi  Orkney  and  He  publiahed  Piit  Couxiy  BallaJi  (iS;t)— Ibe  moit  lamaui 

rajihnni,  "  in  his  casiell  af  Rnuclyn,"  sonth  of  Edinburgh,  bring  "  Little  Breeches  " — a  volume  wanby  id  rank  wi[h  Bitl 

The  date  of  bit  daib  ii  unknown.  Haite,  il  nat  «riih  the  Lowell  of  the  fiifjow  Pafvi;  Cadilia» 

H17  ii  named  by  Dunbar  (;,>.)  [n  his  Lamttil  ferlitUatarij,  Dayl  (1871),  lecoiding  his  observal ions  in  Spain;  and  a  volume 

ud  I7  Sir  David  Lyndiay  (^.i,)  in  bis  Talomtnt  and  Cnnftaynt  of  Psciiu  (1^) ;  with  Jahn  G,  Nicolay  be  wrole  A  bidiam  Uncsln: 

iflht  Papymtp.   Hii  only  political  work  is  JhtBtiik  ef  Alaandcr  A  Hisitty  (10  vols,,  1S90),  i  monumental  work  indispenuble 

lt>C«<i(>i<»iir,of  which  a  portion,  in  cc^y,  remains  at  Taymoulb  to  Ihe  student  of  Ihe  Civil  War  pciiod  in  America,  and  published 

Cattle.    He  hu  left  three  ttuslalioDs,  eiiant  in  one  volume  aa  edilian  of  Ijncobi's  CampUle  fVarki  (1  vols.,  iS^).    Tbe 

Cb  old  bindiac)  in  the  collection  of  Abbotiford:  (a)  TktBuii  autbonbip  of  Ibe  biiUiant  novel  TMt  BrtadaiHntrs  {iBSi)iiaow 

if  lit  Law  af  Arwyl  at  Tkt  BnU  iif  BataiSU.  a  translation  of  certainly  attributed  to  bin^    Hay  waianeictlleni  public  qieaicer; 

Bcneirf  Booet'l  Arirt  Ut  iatinlUi;  (()  Tin  Buke  of  Ou  Otier  some  oi  his  best  addresses  are  /n   Praise   oj  Omat;  On   Ike 

If  KmiOlkMi  from  the  Lhrt  ih  Ferin  it  dm^trit;  and  (c)  U-aalini  aj  lis    Bust   cj  Sir    ITuUcr   icon    in    IVmmiiuUr 

Tit  Bat*  i/IMi  CntnuKM*  vf  Primta,  frDm  ■  French  venlon  Aibiy,  May  31,  1897;  and  a  memorisl  address  in  honourot 

d  tbe  poeiido-AriMoteliui  Statta  tardenim.     Tbe  second  at  President  McKinley. 

tboe  precedei  CutOB's  Indepeudoit  Uuulation  by   at  least  Tbe  besc  ol  his  previouily  uopubliibrd  iHecbe*  apDeand  in 

uayna.  Addtisui -^  Jelm  Hay  11906). 

H4T,  a  town  of  Waradgery  couDly,   N'ew  South   Wales, 

Australia,  on  the  Murrumbidgee  river,  4M  n>.  by  rail  W.S.W.  ol 

Sydney.    Fop.  (1901),  3011.    Il  is  Ibe  cilbedral  lawn  of  the 

Anglican  diocese  ol  RIverina.  the  tenninui  of  Ihc  South  Western 

railway,  and  the  principal  depot  for  Ihe  wool  produced  at  tbe 

numerous  stations  on  the  banks  of  Ihe  Murrumbidgee  and 

LachUn  rivers. 

HAT,  a  market  town  and  urban  dislilct  of  Breconshlre, 

HAT,  J9BM  (iBjS-i^s),  Amcticaa  itatesman  and  autbor,  south  Wales,  on  the  Hereford  and  Brecon  seclioD  af  Ihe  Midland 

m  bsfB  U  Salem,  Indiana,  on  Ihe  8lh  of  October  iSjg,    He  railway,  164)  m.  from  London,  lo  m.  W.  of  Hereford  and 

^sdnnted  from  Brown  Univenily  in  igjg,  studied  law  in  the  17  m.  N.E.  of  Brecon  by  rail.    Fop.  (1901),  1680.    The  Golden 

(Oce  o£  Abtabam  UdcoId,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Spring-  Valley  railway  to  Pontrilas  {iS}  m.),  now  a  branch  of  the  Great 

idd,  "'''■■^.  io    1861,  and  soon  afterwards  was  selected  by  Western,  also  starts  from  May.   The  town  occupies  rising  ground 

FRsideiit   Liocdn  a*  assislant    private  secretary,   in   which  on  the  south  (right)  bank  of  tbe  Wye,  which  here  separates 

otiKity  be  lervtd  till  tbe  praident's  death,  being  associated  the  counties  af  Brecknock  and  Radnor  bul  immedialely  below 

lilh  Jofan  Geocne  NicoUy  {iSji-i^oi),    Hay  was  secretary  of  enters  Herefordshire,  from  which  tbe  Ioah  is  separalcd  on  the 

Ibt  U.S.  tetatioo  at  Paris  in  iMs-iSAT,  at  Vienna  in  iSlS;-iS69  £'  by  Ihe  river  Dulas. 

od  at  Uadrid  ia  1869-1370.    After  his  return  he  was  for  hve  Lelaod  and  Camden  ascribe  a  Roman  oriem  to  the  town,  and 

yon  an  editorial  writer  on  the  New  York  Tiibuat;  in  1870-  the  former  states  that  quantities  of  Roman  coin  (called  by  Ihe 

lUi  be  waa  hnt  assistant  lectctary  of  state  to  W,  M.  Evarts;  counliy  people  "  Jews'  money  ")    and  some  pollery  had  been 

ud  in  1881  was  a  delegate  to  Ihe  Inlcmalional  Sanitary  Con-  found  near  by,  but  of  this  no  olbei  record  is  known.     Tbe 

bence,  which  met  In  Waibingioa,  D.C,  and  of  which  he  was  Wye  valley  in  this  district  served  as  ibe  gale  bclwccn  the  present 

''       ibiien  pRSident-    Upon  the  Inaugunlion  of  PreHdenl  McKinley  counties  of  Brecknock  and  Hereford,  and,  though  Welsh  con- 

a  Tiq;  Hay  waa  SKiointed  ambawadot  to  Great  Britain,  from  linucd  for  two  or  three  centuries  after  the  Norman  Conquest 

■Uch  poet  be  was  Iraniferred  [n  1898  to  Ibal  of  secretary  of  la  be  Ihe  spoken  lan^age  of  tbe  adjoining  part  ol  Herefordshire 

Ule,  succeeding  W.  R.  Day,  who  was  scnl  10  Paris  ai  a  member  saulh  ol  the  Wye  (known  as  ArebenGcId),  there  must  have  been 

•i  ihe  Peace  Conlennce.    He  remained  in  this  office  umil  his  a  "  buih  "  serving  as  a  Mereian  oulpost  at  Glasbury,  4  m.  W.  of 

ikuh  at  Newburg,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  1st  of  July  190s.  Hay,  which  was  ilsetf  several  miles  west  of  Olfa's  Dyke.    But 

Bt  directed  Ihe  peace  negotiations  with  Spain  after  the  war  of  the  earliest  setltement  at  Hay  probably  dates  from  the  Norman 

Quol  by  Ibe  Boien  in  China,  but  grasped  Ibe  oppnrtunily  (in  which  year  he  granted  G!asbur>-,  probably  as  the  first  fruits 

<it  powers  10  declare  publicly  for  the  "  open  door  "  in  China,  which  probably  corresponded  to  some  existing  Welsh  division, 

cUiraged  Russia  as  to  her  inlenliont  io  Manchuria,  securing  he  gave  10  Sir  Philip  W^ilwyn,  bul  it  soon  reverted  Io  Ihc  donor, 

ipnjmise  to  evacuate  ihe  country  on  Ibe  8th  of  Oclobcr  1903;  and  its  subsequent  devolution  down  10  ils  forfeiture  10  Ihe 

ud  is  1904  again  urged  "  Ihe  adminisiraiive  eniiiy  "  ol  China  crown  as  part  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  eslale  in  ijii,  nas 

alUoklbeinitiaUvein  inducing  Rusua  and  Japan  to"tDcaliie  identical  wilh  that  ol  Ibe  lordship  of  Brecknock  (see  Biecd.i- 

Cil  limit"  the  area  of  hostilities.    It  was  largely  due  10  his  lact  shue).    The  castle,  which  was  probably  built  in  Kcwniarch's 

ud  tood  management,  in  concert  wilh  Lord  Fauncdole,  the  lime  and  rebuilt  by  his  great-grandson  William  dc  Brcos,  passed 

Br'Jibiinbassadar,tbat  ncgoliationsfor  abrogating  the  Claylon-  on  the  lallcr's  allainJer  Io  Ihe  crown,  but  was  again  seized  by 

Butnr  Treaty  and  for  making  a  new  Irealy  wilh  Great  Britain  dc  Bicos's  second  son,  Giles,  bishop  ol  Hcrufoid,  in  ms.andre- 

nginJing  tbe  Isthmian  Canal  weresuccessfuUy  condaded  at  Ihe  taken  by  King  John  in  Ihe  following  year.     In  iijr  it  was 

ai  of  igoi ;  subsequently  he  negotiated  lieaties  wilh  Colombia  burnt  by  Llewelyn  ab  lorwerth,  and  in  the  Barons'  War  it  was 

ad  with  Panama,  knking  lowards  Ihe  conslrucllon  by  Ihe  taken  in  126J  by  Prince  Edward,  bul  in  the  following  year  was 

foiled  Slates  of  a  Imni-istfamian  canal.    He  also  arranged  Ihe  burnt  by  Simon  Montlon  and  Ihe  last  Llewelyn.  From  tbe 

Mllnenl  of  diScnllie*  with  Germany  over  Samoa  in  December  ifilb  century  the  castle  has  ken  u^d  tis  a  (niu.^  te^^uiu,. 


The  Wdih  nunc  of  tlw  town  ii  Y  CelU  ("  <be  wood  "),  or 
lenaxAy  in  full  (Y)  Gelli  ganddcyll  (Uienlly  "  the  wood  all  to 
pieces  "),  which  roughly  corrapoDds  to  Sepes  Inuuia,  by  which 
DKine  Wilier  Uip  (a  lutivc  of  the  distnct)  doifuln  it.  It« 
Noimui  nunc,  La  Hua  <[rom  the  Fi.  hail,  cL  EcElish 
"  he<!gG  **),  waa  probably  intcadcd  as  a  translalion  of  GcUi. 
The  lame  word  is  [ound  in  Uiishiy  and  Oldhay,  both  between 
Bay  and  the  Golden  Valley.  The  town  is  still  locally  called  Ikt 
Bay,  as  it  also  is  by  Leland. 

Even  down  to  Leland's  time  Hay  was  suntmnded  by  a  "  right 
strong  wall/'  which  had  three  gates  and  a  poatem,  but  the  town 
within  the  wall  has  '*  wonderfully  decayed,"  its  niia  being 
ascribed  to  Owen  GLendower,  while  to  the  west  of  it  was  a 
flourishing  suburb  with  tbe  church  of  St  Maiy  on  a  predpiloiu 

old  parish  church  of  St  John  within  t)ie  walls,  used  as  a  school- 
house  in  tbe  17th  cenluty,  has  entirely  disappeaied.  The 
Baptists,  Calvinistic  Methodists,  Congregalionalists  and  Primitive 
Uethodists  have  a  chapel  each.    The  other  public  buildings  are 

its  basement  still  serving  as  a  cheese  market;  a  dock  tower 
(i£&t);  parish  hall  (ie«o):  and  a  drill  bsIL  Tbe  Wye  is  here 
crossed  by  an  iron  bridge  built  in  1S64.  Tbeie  IK  also  eighteen 
almshouses  for  poor  women,  built  and  endowed  by  Miu  Frances 
Harley  in  i8]i-iEj6,  and  Cwyn's  ilnuhousei  fat  ^  aged 
persons,  founded  in  1701  and  rebuilt  in  1S7S 
Scarcely  anything  but  piovbions  are  sold  in  the  weekly  tnarket, 

and  Herefoid.  There  are  good  monthly  stock  fain  and  a  hiring 
fair  in  May.    Tbere  is  rich  agricultural  land  in  the  district. 

Hay  was  reputed  to  be  g  liorough  by  prescription,  but  it  never 
had  any  muDicipsI  insatulions.  lu  manor,  like  that  of  Talgirtb, 
consisted  ol  id  EngHshty  and  a  Welihery,  the  latter,  known  ai 
Hiyi  Wallenii],  comprising  the  parish  of  lianigon  with  the 
hamlet  of  Giyofach,  and  in  this  Welsh  tenures  and  custami 
prevailed.  The  maoor  is  speciaLy  mentioned  in  tie  act  of  Henry. 
Vin.  (i;3s)  as  one  of  tbo«e  Ahicb  were  then  taken  to  constitute 
the  new  county  ol  Brecknock.  (D.  Lc  T.) 

HAY  (i  word  common  in  various  forms  to  Teutonic  languages; 
d.  Ger.  Hca,  Dutch  kom;  the  tool  from  which  it  is  derived, 
meaning  "  to  cut,"  is  also  teen  in  "  to  hew  ";  cf.  "  hoe  "),  grass 


I  and  dried  in  the  sun  and  u«d  a 

s  fodder  for  cattle.    It  is     d 

lanandapi 

riy  api^d  only  to  the  grass  when 

cut,  but  is  often  also  used 

:  standing  crop.    (See  Haymaiin 

t  below).    Another  word    p 

rindpjparw 

lun  u>d  wind  irill  dry  it  quickly  enoosh  to  fit  it  for  «»«fHiif  19 
without  the  eipenditure  of  much  labour.  Thia  ntk  alio  tvsJBitt 
to  dry  countrits  like  the  United  Sute*  and  levenl  of  the  BritU 
colonies,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  most  a(  the  modan  iiqie- 
ments  used  [or  quickly  handling  a  bulk  of  hay  have  been  iuvoiled 
or  improved  in  those  countries.  Forage  of  all  kindl  IstCDdeal  tot 
hay  should  be  cut  at  or  before  the  flowering  itage  if  ptwritk. 
The  full  growth  and  food  value  ol  the  plant  an  reached  tbeti,  ud 
further  change  consists  in  the  formation  and  ripetiing  of  tbe  Med 
at  the  eipense  of  the  leaves  and  stems,  leaving  thew  haid  aad 
woody  and  of  less  feeding  value. 

Grass  or  other  forage,  when  growing,  contaim  a  laije  pro- 
portion of  water,  and  after  cutting  must  be  left  to  dry  in  the  HB 
and  wind,  a  process  which  may  at  times  be  issiited  by  luminf 
over  or  ifaaking  up.  In  fine  weather  [n  the  •oath  of  England 
grass  is  lufEdeotly  dried  in  from  two  to  foucdayi  to  be  slacked 
straightaway.  In  Scotland  or  other  disttlcu  where  the  raiotall 
is  heavy  and  the  air  moist,  it  is  first  put  into  toiaJI  fieM- 
ricks  or  "  pykei "  of  from  10  to  so  cwt.  each.  In  the  dnnni 
process  the  75%  of  water  usually  prcaenl  in  gnsa  should  be 
reduced  to  Sfiproiimilely  15^  in  the  hay,  and  in  wet  01  broken 
weather  it  is  eiceedingly  diScult  lo  secure  Ihis  reductioo.  With 
a  heavy  crop  or  in  damp  weathci  grasi  may  need  turning  in  tlie 
swathe,  raking  up  into  "  windrows,"  and  then  making  up  into 
cocks  or  "  quiles,"  i.e.  round  beehive-like  heaps,  befme  it  can 
be  "  carried."  A  properly  made  cock  will  stand  bad  weatlur 
for  a  week,  as  only  the  outside  itiawt  are  wealhertil,  atid  thsc- 
fore  the  hay  is  kepi  fresh  and  green.  Indeed,  it  is  a  good  mli 
ilwiys  to  cock  hay,  for  even  in  tunny  ntttber  undue  eapo«ui« 
ends  In  bleaching,  which  is  almost  as  detrimental  to  Its  qoality 

In  the  last  quarter  ol  tbe  19th  century  tbe  methods  of  hay- 
making were  completely  changed,  and  even  some  o(  the  piinciiila 
underlying  its  practice  were  revised.  Generally  speaking,  bdon 
that  time  the  only  implements  used  were  the  scythe,  the  take 
and  the  pitchfork;  nowadays — with  the  esceplioB  of  the 
pitchfork— these  implements  are  seldom  used,  except  when 
the  work  is  carried  on  in  a  small  way.  loslesd  of  the  scythe,  lot 
Instance,  the  mowing  machine  is  employed  for  cutting  tbe  anf, 
and  with  ■  modern  improved  machine  taking  a  swsihe  si  mfde 
per  day  can  easily  be  loowD  by  ene 
figs.  I  and  3). 


which  it  isderived  is  seen  in  its  doublet "  hedge,"  cf . "  haw.  thorn,"    "I  knife  < 

ij.  "  hedge  thotn."    In  this  sense  it  survives  in  legal  history  in 

"  hay  bote,"  i.i.  hedgc.bole,  the  right  of  a  tenant,  copyholder, 

&c.  10  tike  wood  to  repair  fences,  hedges.  Ire.  (see  Esiovebs), 

and  also  in  "  bayward,"  an  official  of  a  manor  whose  duty  was 

to  protect  the  enclosed  lands  from  cattle  breaking  out  ol  the 

common  hind. 

Baymaiiing. — The  term  "  haymaking  "  signifies,  the  process 
ol  drying  and  curing  grass  or  other  herbage  10  as  lo  fit  it  for 
storage  in  stacks  or  sheds  for  [uture  use.  As  a  tegular  part  of 
farm  work  it  was  unknown  in  andent  times.  Before  its  introduc- 
tion into  Great  Britain  the  animals  intended  for  beef  and  mutton 
were  slaughtered  in  autumn  and  sailed  down;  the  otben  were 
turned  out  to  fend  for  themselves,  and  often  lost  all  the  fat  in 
winter  they  had  gained  the  previous  summer,  Tbe  introduction 
of  haymaking  gave  unlimiled  scope  for  the  production  ol  winter 
food,  arid  improved  treatment  of  livestock  became  possible. 

Though  every  country  has  its  own  methods  of  haymaking, 
the  principal  stages  in  the  pioctss  everywhere  are;  (1)  mowing, 
(i)  drying  or  "  making,"  (3)  "  carrying  "  and  storage  fn  slacks 

Id  I  wet  district  such  ss  the  west  of  Ireland  the  "  makhig  " 

is  s  difficult  affair  and  large  quantities  ol  hay  are  often  qioiled.  hoii 

winle  much  labour  has  to  be  spent  in  cocking  up,  luming  over,  jjn" 

ticking,  &C..  before  il  is  fil  to  be  stacked  up.    On  the  other  hind.  °^ 

in  tbe  dry  dislricti  of  Muth-eastem  England  it  is  often  possible  md 

to  cut  and  cstiy  the  hay  wtlhout  any  special  "  makingj"  >*  the  drii 


EK 


'  opentiig  through  slots  in 


ohighwh. 


Fio. I. 


faileoed  to  the 


eutlini  bar  which  projects  to  either  the  right  m 
---.  and  (3)  (he  pole  with  whippletrre*.  by  which  ih* 
■hed  to  pivc  the  motive  power.    The  reciprocating 

liMl  ind  crank  on  the  fore  pMt  of  the  truck,    to 


M  iwub*  of  grass  kf( 


1,1  muMt.lhitcJicd  at 

_ __.JBdo"ihe"f»[ni[Ihti™ifKi"£'im.,  t' 

it  ■  Enst  paiot  in  fivour  of  the  uk  ol    ' 
mtSc  kfl  br  Ibe  Kylbe  required  to  be  ' 


kid  tobadukoiH 

After  tbt  pnt  in  UJd  in  the  iwaihe  i 
pinlj  drinl,  it  i%  necourr  to  turn  it  over 
Ika  uBd  to  be  done  wi 


'h  tbe  hud  nke,  k 


nure  euily  dnctL 
»y  or  two  till  it  is 
dry  the  other  ude. 

ft  bdd,  each  turning  tlie 


Fio.  1.— Mower  [dde  vim). 

mlbc  ti  iMy  by  ngulir  strota  a[  the  ra&e  >t  etch  itep- 

'ttviof  the  duiky  vave  along  tbe  mead  "  aa  described  in 
TtanBDo'i  Stoitiu.  This  part  of  tbe  work  was  Ibe  act  ol 
*  hi|aiaUng  "  propcTj  and  the  subject  of  much  lenlimeot  in 
Wxh  ime  and  poctiy.  Tbe  swathes  as  laid  by  tbe  mowing 
baduleoE  themselves  to  cbia  trcatmeot  in  the  old  days  when 
Ikemihewas  only  lonM  j  to  4  It.  wide,  but  wilb  the  wide  cot 
<f  Ibe  pretedt  day  it  becomes  imprscliable.  If  the  hay  is 
IwKd  and  "  made  "  at  all,  tbe  opetiiioD  is  sow  geoerally 
poiofmed  by  a  macbise  made  for  tbe  purpose.  There  is  a  wide 
"inioa  of  "  tedder*  "  or  "  kickers,"  and  "  iwalbe^tumeis  " 
M  Ibe  market.  The  one  illnstnted  in  Gg.  j  b  the  first  priie 
*aB  u  llu  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  (rials  (rgo;).     It 


Fio.  j.— Swatbe.turBer.   (Blacknone  ft  Co.,  Ltd.)- 


""u  the  line  of  the  swathe.  Eacb  p 
edfr  of  tbe  iwiibe  of  gran  and  kicks  it 
>i  ud  leaving  it  looae  for  Ibe  wind  to 
n*  "  kicker  "  b  mounted  oa  two 


■Wi  k  drives  from  Ibe  wbceb  by  proper  gearing  the  fcaka  move 


It  b  a  moo 

point,  however,  whether  grass  should  be  turned 

It  an,  or  left  to 

"make  "as  it  falls  from  the  mowing  machine.   In 

a  dry  sunny  se 

oderate  crop  it  is  only  a  waste 

ol  lime  and  bbour  to  turn  it,  for 

■twill  be  cured  quite  well  at  it 

in,  opedally 

if  raked  up  into  lo 

ose  "  windiows  "  a  litUe  before 

slack.   Ontheoth 

rhand,  where  the  crop  is  heavy 

Hy  over"   to 

n.  per  am)  or  the 

dimate  is  wet,  turning  will  bo 

With  h«vy 

crops  of  clover,  lu 

ceme  and  slmiiar  iorage  crops. 

tuminc  may  be  an  absolute  necei 

sity.  because  a  thick  swathe  of 

>  succulent  cro 

pwiU  be  difficult 

0  dry  or  "  make  "  eicepiing  in 

her,  but  with  ord 

nary  meadow  grass  or  with  * 

oLrture  of  "  a 

lificial  "  grasses  i 

may  olten  be  dispensed  with. 

It  must  be  re 

r.  ibat  tbe  process  of  turning 

breaks  the  stall 

lu  [thus  letting  ou 

uices),  and  sb. 

uld  be  avoided  as 

far  as  possible  in  order  to  «*VB 

both  iibour  and  the  quality  of  tbe  hay. 


Iw^a^. 


tirflK?. 


end  to  end  at  tbe  rake  pastes  ar 


the  field.   Each  row  it  termed  a  "  wiitdrow,"  _ 
iKrough  the  hay  greatly  aiding  the  drying  an 


S^".^ 


hiiiTw 


iguial  wMih  of  hone  nket  wu  about  i  It., 
—  —  -5  16  and  IB  ft.   The  width  thould  be 


liit'noJSX'. 


iridtht.  The  very  wide  rakes  are  only  tuita 
lioie  ol  lest  width  muK  be  used  where  tbe  1 
n  ridie  and  furrow.   Ai  the  iwalhn  lie  in  I1 


The  lidcKleliveTy 
1  u«ful  implcmeg 

''(hes'Sd/hn 


walk  in  the  tpace  bclse 
ike,  a  development  ol  tli 
,  adapted  for  gathering 


EL,.oco, 


-   The  impiemeol  eomists  of 


travelling 

■IKi  whKh  pick  up  (be  hay  oil 

■t  the  turning  of  the  hay. 


io8  HAY 

c4  cmying  the  hiiy  fmia  the  fitU  lo  the  itick.    An  Anwrian  In-    cuiM  lo  the  b[|  tUcks  at  llie  bomotctd.    Th«  pnctka  it 
™.Um  known  « the  .w«p  "^"^1'™'"^.'2  ?„  l™^;^    l™'ti°«  i^*  iJ"  ""y  "">  liiite  ricta  in  Uie  Bdd  h«i  bRiij(lit  abcnt 

Irem  the  «ck,  ifiodro*  at  iwalhe  itniEht  w  tin  itick.    Tliii    '"  •'■-  —■-*"—< 

iiDpleinent  conniU  of  a  vbMled  framework  5ttAl  with  long  iBOodrn 
iroD'poiatcd  t«ih  trhkh  slide  alonv  the  ffroiind;  two  hons  in 

i^tbchind  IhE  Inmewoik.  When  in  UK  it  u  uken  Co  the  finhci 
end  of  »  rew  of  cock.,  ■  windraw,  or  even  to  »  row  o<  unioucbnl 
mlhn  on  the  giouiid,  ind  wlkai  forwird.    A.  it  Klv.ncH^  it 


0  the  fuckyud. 


compcocd  of  living  celli  contiioicg  pn>tci[duo).  Tfaii  cc 
ill  life  action  as  long  as  it  gets  suffideni  moiatare  and  air.  Aa 
Ufe  action  involves  ihe  devdopment  of  heal,  the  ttrnpnatnniD 
a  confined  apace  like  a  itack  where  Ihc  heal  Is  not  dinipated  may 
rise  to  auch  a  paint  that  iponlAneoiu  combuslioii  occun.  The 
chcmicai  or  phyiical  reuoos  for  ihia  ue  not  very  mil  uwler- 
alood.  The  aiaich  and  iii£a[  contents  of  the  tbiua  mchangBl 
in  part  into  alcohol  la  (be  ualogoui  process  d(  DukiDgiiLigc 
(i.(.  stacking  wet  ETeia  grass  in  a  dosed  building)  the  akohd 
develops  into  acelic  add,  thus  making  ">aur"iiUte.  In  a  hay- 
alack  the  imenaediale  body,  acetaldehyde,  whicb  is  both  inflom- 
Fia.  5-— Sweep  Rake.  mable  and  auflocaling,  is  i»oduced — men  having  been  suflooied 

when  alFcping  od  the  lop  of  a  heating  stack.  The  productiDU  ol 
pick  up  at  a  bad  two-thlids  of  an  ordinary  on-hiad,  but,  wlierr  this  gas  leads  to  slow  combustion  and  ignition.  One  ekpUnatiiui 
theluyiiiBgmdordwaiiditiiiweptdoini.hill.awholeoiie-horM    of  the  procmis  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  celisaclsasafenneiil- 

a!SSsiSiSSi,T.5!s.,S'.iE."^i,'S:,'£;':  r,"'"*™t'r"r;i.""';T;  ■;"•?■  "Ss? 

leodeiieytoelogormakerollsofhay.it  may  be  inferred  thai  the    iife.sayijo  F.,  isresched,  beyond  which  tbe«etionwhichle«U 
liiier  ia  Dot  in  a  eonditioB  fit  lor  ttacking.   Where  the  loads  muti    up  to  the  lemperalute  of  ignition  must  be  purely  chemical    H 
be  taken  through  a  gateway  or  a  knii  distance  to  the  stack,  ii  i>     the  alack  ointaiDS  DO  air  at  all  it  does  Dot  heat,  oi  if  It  has  eagm 
Deceattrylouiecartsorwagons,  and  the  loading  of  thete  in  the  field 
out  of  the  windrow  is  large^  ei^edilcd  by  the  use  of  the  "  leader," 

Gencnily  speaking,  it  conasts  of  a  fnme  CArrying  a  jrvoLving  web 

or  wagon,  and  u  it  rnoves  forward  the  web  picks  the  hxde  hay  off 
Che  ground  and  delivers  it  on  the  top,  where  a  man  levels  it  with  a 
pitchfork  and  buitds  it  into  a  load  ready  Co  move  Co  (he  stack. 


elevmtorand  dropp 

can  be  moved  froi 
"hooper  "or  boa 
enable  the  teeth  o 


Thii  is  lowered  on  lo  the  load  of  hay,  t^  prongs  are  Wed  into  it, 
a  hone  pulU  al  ihe  olho  end  of  the  rope,  and  the  prongs  close  and 
"  grab  '  several  cwt,  af  hay  which  are  swung  up  and  dropped  on  the 
stack.  _  In  this  way  a  lar^e  cart  or  wsgnn  load  is  holblcd  on  to  the 

for  use  with  the  sweep  rake,  however,  bcfauic  the  hay  is  biouffhi 

up  to  the  stuli  In  a  loose  Qal  hup  wfthouC  sufficient  body  for  the  Pic.  6.— Hay  Ekvacor.  (MaUon  Iron  W«ki  Co.). 

fork  10  get  hold  of. 

In  Dortbem  and  wel  dislHcls  of  England  it  is  cuslornary  to  of  air  it  is  safe.    The  danger-ptunt  ta  a  alack  ft  Ibe  ctntfB  at 

"  make  "  the  hay  as  in  the  aoulh,  but  it  ia  then  built  up  into  aboul  6  It.  from  the  ground;  below  chb  Ihe  wcjeht  of  the  hay 

lillle  stacks  in  the  field  where  it  grew  (ticks,  pykes  or  itamp-  iiself  squeeies  out  the  air,  and  ai  the  side*  and  lop  the  heat  ia 

cocks  are  names  used  lor  these  in  diRerent  districts),  each  con-  dissipated  outnudi.     If  a  Hack  ihowi  signs  of  overheatins 

laining  about  to  (o  15  cwi.     These  ace  made  in  the  same  (a  process  that  may  take  weeks  or  evea  mooihs  (0  develop)  it 

way  as  the  ordinary  stack — one  person  on  lop  building,  another  can  be  saved  by  cutliDg  a  gap  in  the  side  of  il  with  the  hay  knife, 

on  the  grouud  pitching  up  Ihe  hay— and  are  carefully  roped  and  thus  telling  out  the  heal  and  fumes,  and  admilling  fresh  air  lo 

raked  down.    In  Ihcse  ihe  hay  gels  a  preliminaiy  sweating  or  Ihe  centre.     The  eiacnlial  point  in  haymaking  is  that  the  hay 

letnpering  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  rendered  safe  from  Ihe  abouid  be  dried  auRicientty  lo  ensure  Ihe  sweating  proceas  In  Ihe 

ircalbcr,  and,  thus  stored,  it  may  remain  for  weeks  before  being  stack  naching  no  lurtbec  than  the  alage  of  the  fomutioD  of 


HAYASHI— HAYDN 

id  «iih  the  odout  ol 


put  of  ■  lUck  can  ever  itiiln  le  a  pnfcct  tutc:  tbc  lopi, 
bottom  and  ootsidn  in  genccaUr  wutcd  b;  tbc  wnlbet  aitec 
stacking,  wbilc  there  may  be  Ihm  or  four  inlennediaic  qiulitit* 
pracni.  In  kqw  nurkcu  bty  thit  hia  been  swuitd  till  it  ii 
hrovn  in  cotoui  is  dniitd,  but  lot  general  purpoMi  gieen  bay  1> 

Hay  often  becomes  musty  wben  Ihe  weather  duHng  "  Riakinf  " 
has  been  loo  wet  to  allow  o[  its  gelling  suRicieolly  diy  fo'  tuck- 
ing. Musiiness  is  caused  by  the  growib  oI  various  mould) 
IPnidaiHm,  AsttrpBus,  &c.)  OD  Ibe  damp  nems,  with  the 
feauli  that  the  bay  when  cut  out  (or  uie  is  dusty  and  shows 
•hiie  streaks  and  spots.  Such  hay  is  Inferior  to  that  which 
has  been  overheated,  and  in  practice  il  is  found  that  >  strong 
beating  wiU  prevent  mouldiness  by  kilUng  Ihe  ftmgi. 

Heavy  lush  crops — npecially  those  containing  a  large  propor- 
lioD  of  cbver  or  other  leguminous  plants— ire  propottionalely 
nun  difficult  lo  "  nuke  "  than  light  gnssy  ones.  Thus,  if  one 
ton  is  taken  is  a  (air  yield  oS  one  acre,  a  two-Ion  crop  will 

smallcT  crop.  In  the  Ircacherous  climate  ol  Great  Briliin  hay 
is  frrquenlly  spoiled  because  the  weithei  does  not  bold  gcxid  long 
OKHigh  to  permit  of  its  being  properly  "  mide."  Consequently 
miny  upeiienced  haymikers  regard  a  moderate  crop  u  the 
msre  profitable  because  it  can  be  stacked  in  fiiil-dass  condition, 
■iiems  a  heavy  crop  forced  by  "  high  fanning  "  is  grown  at  a 
loH.  owing  to  Ihe  weather  waste  and  Ihe  heavier  eipenscs  in- 

Ii  handling  or  niitfceling  out  ol  the  Mack  bay  nuy  be  transported 
Idok  on  a  can  or  wagon,  but  h  is  niore  uiual  lo  tniu  or  bale  it. 
A  tiuia  is  a  rectangular  block  cut  out  of  the  solid  Hack,  usually 
ibnit  J  fi.  torganda  It.  wide,  and  ol  a  Ihickoets  sufiicient  to  give  a 
■oghialsfi  lb  :  Ihirty-iii  ol  these  coiutllute  a  "  load  "  of  i8cwt.— 
the  nail  ol  sale  In  many  laarkets.  A.  truss  Is  generally  bound  wjih 
tao  buds  dI  twisted  ■traw«  but  il  it  has  to  unoeigo  much  handling 

It  is  compmied  in  a  hay.prtss  and  tied  ineh  two  string  banris. 

1i  some  custricis  a  tnler  il  uKd  :  a  square  boa  with  a  comprenible 

U.    Tbehayiatumhted  in  loose,  th^id  forced  down  by  lleverage 

^1  tnde  Ihe  size  and  style  of  tbe  Iruisea  cr  bales  ire  adapted  for 


HiTASai.  TADASD,  Count  (iBjo-  },  Japanese  states- 
nan,  tu  bom  in  TOkyO  (then  Yedo),  aud  was  one  of  Ihe  first 

b  England.  He  returned  on  the  eve  of  the  abolition  ol  the 
!K|uutE.  and  followed  Enomolo  (fi.)  when  the  Inter,  sailing 
•ilb  the  Tokugawa  fleet  to  Yeio,  attempted  to  eslablisb  a 
t^btic  there  in  defiance  of  the  newly  organiicd  goveniment  of 
1^  mperor.  Thrown  inio  prison  on  account  ol  this  afiair, 
Hliulii  did  not  obtain  oSce  unlil  iS;i.  Therealtcr  he  rose 
npiily,  until,  ifler  a  long  period  of  service  as  vice-miniiler  of 
forrip  iffurs,  be  was  appealed  to  represent  his  country  first 
in  Ptting,  Ihen  in  St  Petersburg  and  finally  in  London,  where 
be  iritd  in  imponant  part  in  negotiating  the  first  Anglo- 

•Kount.  He  remained  in  London  throughout  the  Russo- 
JiWMse  War,  and  was  the  first  Japanese  ambassador  at  the 
■•"t  ol  St  James  alter  the  war.  Eeluroing  to  Takyfl  in  11506 
U  ule  the  portlolio  of  foreign  aSnirs,  he  remained  in  olBce 

I"  'br  link  of  count  for  eminent  servigea  performed  during  the 
•I"  bttarm  his  country  and  Russia,  and  in  connerion  with 
Ibt  iraind  Aoglo-Japanese  Alliance  ol  190S. 

una.  FERDINAHD  VANDBVGEB  (iSliriSS?),  American 
V<%ist,  aas  bom  at  Weslbeld.  Massacliusctls.  on  Ihe  JIh  of 
^nnberiSig.  HegraduatedlromOberUnCoUegeiniasoand 
fiDB  Lhr  Albany  Medical  College  in  1S5],  where  he  attracted 
tl<  wicc  ol  Professor  James  Hall,  slate  gcologisl  ol  Nex  York, 

■'^^ibnska.     lo  1856  he  was  engaged  under  the  United  States 


no 
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marriage  turned  out  Ql  and  be  was  shortly  afterwards  separated 
from  his  wife,  though  he  continued  to  support  her  until  her  death 
in  1800.  From  1760  to  1790  he  remained  with  the  Esterhasys, 
principally  at  their  country-seats  of  Esterhiz  and  Eisenstadt, 
with  occasional  visits  to  Vienna  in  the  winter.  In  1763  Prince 
Paul  Esterhazy  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Nicholas, 
surnamed  the  Magnificent,  who  increased  Haydn's  salary, 
showed  him  every  mark  of  favour,  and,  on  the  death  of  Werner 
in  1766,  appointeid  him  OberkapeUmeister.  With  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  discriminating  patron,  a  small  but  excellent  orchestra 
and  a  free  hand,  Haydn  made  the  most  of  his  opporttmity  and 
produced  a  continuous  stream  of  compositions  in  every  known 
musical  form.  To  this  period  belong  five  Masses,  a  dozen 
operas,  over  thirty  clavier-sonatas,  over  forty  quartets,  over  a 
himdred  orchestral  symphonies  and  overtures,  a  Stabat  Mater, 
a  set  of  interludes  for  the  service  of  the  Seven  Words,  an  Oratorio 
Tolnas  written  for  the  TonkUnsUar^ocietlU  of  Vienna,  and  a 
vast  number  of  concertos,  divertimenti  and  smaller  pieces,  among 
which  were  no  less  than  175  for  Prince  Nicholas'  favourite 
instrument,  the  baryton. 

Meanwhile  his  reputation  was  spreading  throughout  Europe. 
A  Viennese  notice  of  his  appointment  as  OberkapMmeist^  spoke 
of  him  as  "  the  darling  of  our  nation,"  his  works  were  reprinted 
or  performed  in  every  capital  from  Madrid  to  St  Petersburg. 
He  received  commissions  from  the  cathedral  of  Cadiz,  from  the 
grand  duke  Paul,  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  from  the  directors 
of  the  Concert  SpirUuel  at  Paris;  beside  his  transactions  with 
Breitkopf  and  H&rtel,  and  with  La  ChevardiSre,  he  sold  to  one 
English  firm  the  copyright  of  no  less  than  129  compositions. 
But  the  most  important  fact  of  biography  during  these  thirty 
years  was  his  friendship  with  Mozart,  whose  acquaintance  he 
made  at  Vienna  in  the  winter  of  1 781-1 782.  There  can  have  been 
little  personal  intercourse  between  them,  for  Haydn  was  rarely 
in  the  capital,  and  Mozart  seems  never  to  have  visited  Eisenstadt; 
but  the  cordiality  of  their  relations  and  the  mutual  influence 
which  they  exercised  upon  one  another  are  of  the  highest  moment 
in  the  history  of  x8th-century  music  "  It  was  from  Haydn  that 
I  first  learned  to  write  a  quartet,"  said  Mozart;  it  was  from 
Mozart  that  Haydn  learned  the  richer  style  and  the  fuller 
mastery  of  orchestral  effect  by  which  his  later  symphonies  are 
distinguished. 

In  1790  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy  died  and  the  KapeUe  was 
disbanded.  Haydn,  thus  released  from  his  official  duties,  forth- 
with accepted  a  commission  from  Salomon,  the  London  concert- 
director,  to  write  and  conduct  six  symphonies  for  the  concerts  in 
the  Hanover  Square  Rooms.  He  arrived  in  England  at  the 
beginning  of  1 791  and  was  welcomed  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
receiving  among  other  honours  the  degree  of  D  Mus.  from  the 
university  of  Oxford.  In  June  1792  he  returned  home,  and, 
breaking  his  journey  at  Bonn,  was  presented  with  a  Cantata  by 
Beethoven,  then  aged  two-and-twenty,  whom  he  invited  to  come 
to  Vienna  as  his  pupil.  The  lessons,  which  were  not  very  success- 
ful, lasted  for  about  a  year,  and  were  then  interrupted  by.  Haydn's 
second  visit  to  England  (January  1794  to  July  1795),  where  he 
produced  the  last  six  of  his  "  Salomon  "  symphonies.  From 
X795  onward  he  resided  in  the  Mariahilf  suburb  of  Vienna,  and 
there  wrote  his  last  eight  Masses,  the  last  and  finest  of  hischambar 
works,  the  Austrian  national  anthem  (1797),  the  Creaiicn  (1799) 
and  the  Seasons  (1801).  His  last  choral  composition  which  can 
be  dated  with  any  certainty  was  the  Mass  in  C  minor,  written 
in  1803  for  the  name-day  of  Princess  Esterha^.  Thence- 
forward his  health  declined,  and  his  closing  years,  surrounded 
by  the  love  of  friends  and  the  esteem  of  all  musicians,  were  spent 
almost  wholly  in  retirement.  On  the  37th  of  March  x8o8  he 
was  able  to  attend  a  performance  of  the  Creation^  given  in  his 
honour,  but  it  was  his  last  effort,  and  on  the  31st  of  May  1809 
he  died,  aged  seventy-seven.  Among  the  mourners  who  followed 
him  to  the  grave  were  many  French  officers  from  Napoleon's 
army,  which  was  then  occupying  Vienna. 

Haydn's  place  in  musical  history  is  best  determined  by  his 
instrumentai  compositions.  His  operas,  for  all  their  daintiness 
and  mekxly,  no  longer  hold  the  stage;  the_Masses  in_which  be 


"  praised  God  with  a  cheerful  heart "  have  been  condemned 
by  the  severer  deconmi  of  our  own  day;  of. his  oratorioe  the 
Creation  alone  survives.  In  all  these  h^  woik  belongs  main^ 
to  the  style  and  idiom  of  a  bygone  generation:  they  are  moDO- 
ments,  not  landmariLs,  and  their  beauty  ai^  invention  aeon 
rather  to  close  an  epoch  than  to  inaugurate  its  successor.  Even 
the  naif  pictorial  suggestion,  of  which  free  use  is  made  in  tha 
Creation  and  in  the  Seasons,  is  closer  to  the  manner  of  Handd 
than  to  that  of  the  19th  century:  it  is  less  the  precursor  of 
romance  than  the  descendant  of  an  earlier  realism.  But  as  the 
first  great  master  of  the  quartet  and  the  symphony  his  claim 
is  incontestable.  He  began,  half-consdously,  by  applying 
through  the  fuller  medium  the  lessons  of  design  whidi  he  had 
learned  from  C.  P.  E.  Bach's  sonatas;  then  the  medium  itsdf 
began  to  suggest  wider  horizons  and  new  possibilities  of  treat- 
ment; his  position  at  Eisenstadt  enabled  him  to  experiment 
without  reserve;  his  genius,  essentially  symphonic  in  character, 
found  its  true  outlet  in  the  opportunities  of  pure  musical  Mnicture. 
The  quartets  in  particular  exhibit  a  wider  range  and  variety  of 
structural  invention  than  those  of  any  other  composer  except 
Beethoven.  Again  it  is  here  that  we  can  most  readily  trace 
the  important  changte  which  he  wrought  in  melodic  idiom. 
Before  his  time  instrumental  music  was  chiefly  written  for  the 
Paradiesensaal,  and  its  melody  often  sacrificed  vitality  of  idea 
to  a  ceremonial  courtliness  of  phrase.  Haydn  broke  throu^  tUi 
convention  by  frankly  introducing  his  native  folk-music,  and 
by  writing  many  of  his  own  tunes  in  the  same  direct,  vigoroat 
and  simple  style.  The  innovation  was  at  first  received  with 
some  disfavour;  critics  accustomed  to  polite  formalism  censnxed 
it  as  extravagant  and  undignified;  but  the  freshness  and  beauty 
of  Its  melody  soon  silenced  all  opposition,  and  did  more  than 
anything  else  throughout  the  i8th  century  to  establish  the 
principle  of  nationalism  in  musical  art.  The  actual  employment 
of  Croatian  folk-tunes  may  be  illustrated  from  the  string 
quartets  Op.  17,  No.  i;  Op.  33.  No.-3;  Op.  50,  No.  i;  Op.  jft 
No.  X,  and  the  Salomon  Symphonies  in  D  and  Eb,  while  there 
is  hardly  an  instrumental  composition  of  Haydn's  in  which  hie 
own  melodies  do  not  show  some  traces  of  the  same  influence. 
His  natural  idiom  in  short  was  that  of  a  hei^tened  and  mnoMfd 
folk-song,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  evidences  <^  his  genxne 
was  the  power  with  which  he  adapted  all  his  perfection  and 
symmetry  of  style  to  the  requirements  of  popular  qxech.  H^ 
music  is  in  this  way  singularly  expressive;  its  humour  and  pathoe 
are  not  onlyabsolutely  sincere,  but  so  outspoken  that  we  cannot 
fail  to  catch  their  significance. 

In  the  development  of  instrumental  pdyphony  Haydn't 
work  was  almost  as  important  as  that  of  Mozart.  Having  at 
his  disposal  a  band  of  picked  virtuosi  he  cotdd  produce  effects 
as  different  from  the  tentative  experiments  of  C.  P.  E.  Badi 
as  these  were  from  the  orchestral  platitudes  of  Reutter  or  Hasse. 
His  symphony  Le  Midi  (written  in  x  761)  already  shows  a  remark- 
able freedom  and  independence  in  the  handling  of  orchestral 
forces,  and  further  stages  of  advance  were  reached  in  the  oratwio 
of  Tobias,  in  the  Paris  and  Salomon  symphonies,  and  above  aU 
in  the  Creation,  which  turns  to  good  account  some  of  the  debt 
which  he  owed  to  his  younger  contemporary.  The  importance 
of  this  lies  not  only  in  a  greater  richness  of  musical  colour,  but 
in  the  effect  which  it  produced  on  the  actual  substance  and 
texture  of  composition.  The  polyphony  of  Beethoven  was 
unquestionably  influenced  by  it  and,  even  in  his  latest  sonatas 
and  quartets,  may  be  regarded  as  its  logical  outcome. 

The  compomtions  of  Haydn  include  104  fymphonies,  x6  overtures. 
76  quartets,  68  trios,  54  sonatas,  31  concertos  and  a  large  number  01 
divertimentos,  cassations  and  other  instrumental  pieces :  34  operas  and 
dramatic  pieces,  16  Masses,  a  Stabat  Mater,  interludes  lor  the  "  Seven 
Words,"  3  oratorios,  2  Te  Deuros  and  many  smaller  pieces  for  the 
church,  over  40  songs,  over  50  canons  and  arrangements  of  Scottish 
and  Welsh  national  melodies. 

His  younger  brother,  Johann  Michael  Haydn  (1737-X806), 
was  also  a  chorister  at  St  Stephen's,  and  shortly  after  leaving 
the  choir-school  was  appointed  Kapdlmeisler  at  Grosswardein 
(x  7ss)  and  at  Salzburg  (1 762).  The  latter  office  he  held  for  forty- 
three  years,  during  which  time  he  wrote  over  360  compositioni 


HAYDON,  B.  R.  ill 

fot  Ibc  cbnitb  anil  mDCb  inUnimtsl*!  amie,  which,  though  ductioa,  gilncd  blm  £700,  betidt*  £100  voted  to  hbn  by  Ih* 

bneqiu],  daerven  more  consdcnlioa  thAn  ft  hu  rccdved.  djrecton  of  the  Briti^  TnitltutiOD,  and  the  freedom  of  the 

He  wu  the  intimite  frieod  ol  Mourl,  who  bid  ■  high  opinioo  bomugh  of  Flymoutli.    To  ncruit  hit  hotth  md  escape  for  1 

of  hs  Bcniui,  aod  the  teacher  oi  C.  M.  voo  Wcbci.    Hia  mat  tune  fiom  the  caria  of  London  life,  Haydon  joiaed  hii  intimate 

JBtportant  workawtre  [heUuia:lii^iitca,  ohich  he  cichingid  friend  Wilkie  in  a  trip  to  Parian  he  studied  at  the  Louvn; 

(o[  hia  diploma  at  Stockhdn,  a  Mass  in  D  minor,  a  Lauds  aod  on  his  return  to  England  piodund  hit"  Chriit's  Entiy  into 

Sioa,  a   Kt   of  gtaduals,  foity-loo  ol  which  are   repiinled  Jeiuialem,"   which   alierxaidi  foimed    the    nucleus    of    the 

in  DiabcUi's  Ealtsiailicim,  three  lymphonics  (1785),  snd  a  American  Gallery  of  Painting,  erected  by  his  cousin,  John 

'  ~  '  'n  C  major  which  has  been  erroneously  altri-  Haviknd  of  Philadelphia.    WhUjt  painting  another  large  work. 

"— -*-      ■--■'^  — brother, JOEtANNEvANcrusr  the    "Resurrection    of   Laiami,"    his   pecuniary   diScnltiei 

reputation  as  a  tenor  vocaJist,  iocrCEUcd.  and  for  the  first  lime  be  was  arrested  but  not  Im- 

mber  oi  Prince   Esterhazy'i  pHsoned,  the  iheriS«Scer  taking  hia  word  for  his  appearance. 

'  se  harassing  caret  he  mirried  in  October  iBii  a 

;  widow  who  had  tome  childieOt  Mrs  Hyman,  to 
was  devotedly  Btttchtd. 

3  Haydon  was  lodged  in  (he  King's  Bench,  where  he 
consoling  letters  from  the  Grit  men  of  the  day.    Whilst 

KihaC/<>t<>  ffijrf"  •  HrmUit  Naiad<K  PoBioi.  Uo^ph  Haydn  Brougham.    He  also,  during  a  second  imprisonment  id  i8ij, 

bb)  tbe  Croatian  Folh-nnis)  (Agnra,  18B0);    A.  Nig^i.  Jiaiti  produced  thepictureof  the"  Mock  Elecliaa,"  Iheidcaof  which 

aij*i.jra_I*»™™fH'ifi(iimwl,iaSJ);   L.  NoMrSinpapkU  had  been  suggested  by  an  incident  that  happened  in  the  prison, 

ffiS.."SG?'.KS  A°Rj=;'U'3'iS;  J"  "f  «"'^  ■"  ""  "- 1^-  f  ;».,"*,  J^ 

fi^bTi*^):  J.  C.  lUJden,  JoHfltHtyin  IGrat  Muiiciiiui  «rie.)  Haydon  s  other  pictures  were— iSig,     Eudet    and     Punch  "; 

(G^^iH.  1901).  Toihe«ihmildbe>d3(dtt.eUiIof  Haydn'..ytii.  iSji," Napoleon  at  St  Helena."  for  Sir  Robert  Peel;  "Xeno- 

■koiiB  prinlnj  in  Alfred  Wotquenne'i  Coloioiu  ic  la  BiWuUUjiii  phon,  on  his  Retreat  with  the  '  Ten  Thousand,'  first  seeini 

EcS;«<,ri«  R^ i,  B^x^lfc..  vol.  ii.  {.90.).      CW.  H.  H*.)  ^^  Sea ";  and  "  Waiting  lor  the  Tima."  pur-lhased  by  thj 

UrDOH.     BEHJAMIH     ROBERT     (i7g6-iS46),     English  marquis  of  Stafford;  iSji,  "  PalstaS"  and  "  Achilles  playini 

biericBl  painter  and  wriiei,  was  bom  at  Plymouih  on  the  the  Lyre."    In  1834  he  comjdeteH  the  "  Reform  Banquet,"  for 

Ah  of  January  i;S6.    Bis  mothtr  was  the  daughter  of  the  Lord  Grey — Ihit  painting  contained  ig?  porttails;  in  184J, 

IfT.  Beniamiu  Cobley,  teclot  of  Dodbrook,  Devon,  whose  son,  "  Curtius  Leaping  into  the  Gulf,"  and  "  Uriel  and  Satan." 

GeKfal  Sit  Thomas  Cobl^,  tignaHied  himself  in  the  Ruuian  There  was  also  the  "  Meeiint  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society," 

anica  >t  the  tiege  of  Iimiil.    His  father,  a  pcoipetDus  printer,  energetically  treated,  now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

KatkiDn  aod  publither,  was  a  man  of  litcraty  tuie,  and  was  When  the  competition  took  place  at  Westmiosler  Halt.  HaydoD 

nO  known  and  esteemed  amongst  all  classes  in  Plymouth.  lent  two  caTtDona,  "  The  Curse  ol  Adam  "  and  "  Edward  the 

Biyika,  on  only  ion,  at  an  early  date  gave  evidence  of  his  Black  Pcioce,"  but,  with  some  unfairness,  he  was  not  allowed 

iHte  tor  Iludy,  which  was  carefully  fostered  and  promoted  by  aprizefot  rilher.    He  (hen  painted  "  The  Banishment  of  Arts- 

!■  BUIbei.     At  (he  age  of  six  he  wai  placed  in  Plymouth  tides,"  which  was  exhibited  with  other  productions  under  the 

ptmnur  tcbool,  and  at  twelve  in  Plympton  St  Mary  school,  same  roof  where  the  American  dwarf  Tom  Thumb  was  then 

Hi  emitted  his  education  in  this  institution,  where  Sir  Joshua  making  bisdtbut  in  London.    The  eihibition  was  unsuccessful; 

keyooldt  alwhad  acquired  all  the  scholastic  training  he  ever  and  the  artist's  difficulties  increased  to  such  an  eitent  that, 

uxitBd.    Ob  the  ceiling  of  the  schoot-room  was  a  sketch  by  whilst  employed  on  his  lost  grand  effort,  "  Alfred  and  Ibe  Trial 

ItTuldi  in  bural  cork,  which  it  used  to  be  Haydon's  delight  by  Jury,"  overcome  by  debt,  disappointment  and  ingratitude, 

l>  Bt  and  coDlemplate.    Whilst  at  school  he  had  some  thought  lie  mole  "  Stretch  me  no  longer  on  this  rough  worid,"  and  put 

il  adopting  the  medital  profession,  but  he  was  so  shocked  at  an  end  to  his  eiistence  with  a  pistol.shoi,  on  the  >ind  ol  June 

iWK^t  of  an  operalion  thai  be  gave  up  the  idea.    A  perusal  tBaC.inlhesiity.first  yearofhisagc.    Heleft  a  widow  and  three 

il  AUinus,  howewr,  inspired  him  with  a  love  for  anatomy;  children  (various  others  had  died),  who,  by  the  generosity  of 

md  Reynolda'a  discourses  revived  within  him  a  smouldering  their  father's  friends,  were  rescued  from  their  pecuniary  diffi- 

late  lor  painting,  which  from  childhood  had  been  the  absorbing  cullies  and  coraloitably  provided  for;  amongst  the  foremost 

ifciiilhis  mind.  of  these  friends  were  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Count  D'Orsay,  Mr  Jultice 

Sufuine  of  succen.  lull  of  energy  and  vigour,  he  started  from  Tallourdand  Lord  Carlisle. 

iWpuental  roof,  on  the  I4lh  of  May  1S04,  tor  London,  and  Haydon  began  his  first  lecture  on  painting  and  design  in 

atcftd  his  nameas  a  student  ofthe  Royal  Academy.    He  began  183J,  and  afterwards  visited  all  the  ptinrl pal  towns  in  England 

y<o&,  wiHidercd  when  he  ever  found  time  to  eat.    At  the  age  language  powerful,  flowing  and  apt.  and  replete  with  wit  and 

^iwmy^ine  (1807)  Haydon  eihibiled,  for  the  first  lime,  at  humour;  and  to  look  at  the  lecturer,  eicited  by  his  subject, 

IW  Koyal  Academy, "  The  Repose  in  Egypt."  which  was  bought  one  could  scarcely  fancy  him  a  man  overwhelmed  wilh  difficulties 

tj  Ml  Thomas  Hope  ihe  year  ifier.    This  wia  a  good  start  for  and  aniielics.    The  height  of  Haydon's  ambition  was  10  behold 

tWjoung  iriisl.  who  shortly  received  a  commission  from  Lord  the  chief  buildings  of  his  country  adorned  with  historical  repte- 

Hi^iave  and  ao  introduction  to  Sir  George  Beaumont.    In  sentatioiB  of  her  glory.    He  lived  lo  see  (he  acknowledgmenl 

■Nihe  GnisheH  hia  well-known  picture  of  "  Dcnlatus,"  which,  of  his  principles  by  govemnienl  In  Ihe  establishment  of  schools 

fk*^  il  brought  him  a  great  increase  of  fame.  Involved  him  of  design,  and  the  embellishment  of  Ihe  new  houses  of  pBcliameni; 


bul  in  the  competit 

on  of  artists  for  the  carrying  out 
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nem  (amongst  whom  was  one  of  h 
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To  form  a  correct  estimate  of  Haydon  it  is  necessary  to  read 
his  autobiography.  This  is  one  of  the  most  natural  books  ever 
written,  full  of  various  and  abundant  power,  and  fascinating 
to  the  reader.  The  author  seems  to  have  daguerreotyped  his 
feelings  and  sentiments  without  restraint  as  they  rose  in  his 
mind,  and  his  portrait  stands  in  these  volumes  limned  to  the 
life  by  his  own  hand.  His  love  for  his  art  was  both  a  passion 
and  a  principle.  He  found  patrons  difiBcult  to  manage;  and, 
not  having  the  tact  to  lead  them  gently,  he  tried  to  drive  them 
fiercely.  He  failed,  abused  patrons  and  patronage,  and  inter- 
mingled talk  of  the  noblest  independence  with  acts  not  always 
dignified.  He  was  self-willed  to  perversity,  but  his  perseverance 
was  such  as  is  seldom  associated  with  so  much  vehemence  and 
passion.  With  a  large  fund  of  genuine  self-reliance  he  combined 
a  considerable  measure  of  vanity.  To  the  last  he  believed  in  his 
own  powers  and  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  art.  In  taste  he  was 
deficient,  at  least  as  concerned  himself.  Hence  the  tone  of  self- 
assertion  which  he  assumed  in  his  advertisements,  catalogues 
and  other  appeals  to  the  public  He  proclaimed  himself  the 
apostle  and  martyr  of  high  art,  and,  not  without  some  justice,  he 
believed  himself  to  have  on  that  account  a  claim  on  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  the  nation.  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  often 
tested  severely  those  whom  he  called  his  friends.  Every  reader  of 
his  autobiography  will  be  struck  at  the  frequency  and  fervour 
of  the  short  prayers  interspersed  throughout  the  work.  Haydon 
had  an  overwhelming  sense  of  a  personal,  overruling  and  merciful 
providence,  which  influenced  his  relations  with  his  family, 
and  to  some  extent  with  the  world.  His  conduct  as  a  husband 
and  father  entitles  him  to  the  utmost  sympathy.  In  art  his  powers 
and  attainments  were  undoubtedly  very  great,  although  his 
actual  performances  mostly  fall  short  of  the  faculty  which  was 
manifestly  within  him;  his  general  range  and  force  of  mind 
were  also  most  remarkable,  and  would  have  qualified  him  to 
shine  in  almost  any  path  of  intellectual  exertion  or  of  practical 
work.  His  eager  and  combative  character  was  partly  his 
enemy;  but  he  had  other  enemies  actuated  by  motives  as 
unworthy  as  his  own  were  always  high-pitched  and  on  abstract 
grounds  laudable.  Of  his  three  great  works — the  "  Solomon," 
the  "  Entry  into  Jerusalem  "  and  the  "  Lazarus  " — the  second 
has  generally  been  regarded  as  the  finest.  The  "  Solomon  "  is 
also  a  very  admirable  production,  showing  his  executive  power 
at  its  loftiest,  and  of  itself  enough  to  place  Haydon  at  the  head 
of  British  historical  painting  in  bis  own  time.  The  "  Lazarus  " 
(which  belongs  to  the  National  Gallery,  but  is  not  now  on  view 
there)  is  a  more  unequal  performance,  and  in  various  respects 
open  to  criticism  and  censure;  yet  the  head  of  Lazarus  is  so 
majestic  and  impressive  that,  if  its  author  had  done  nothing 

else,  we  must  still  pronounce  him  a  potent  pictorial  genius. 

The  chief  authorities  for  the  life  ot  Haydon  arc  Liji  of  B.  R. 
Haydon,  from  his  Autobiography  and  Journals,  edited  and  compiled 
by  Tom  Taylor  (^  vols.,  1853);  and  B.  R.  Haydon's  Correspondence 
and  Talk  Talk,  with  a  memoir  by  his  son,  F.  W.  Haydon  (2  vols., 
1876).  (W.  M.  R.) 

HAYES,  RUTHERFORD  BIRCHARD  (1822-1893),  nine- 
teenth president  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  in  Delaware, 
Ohio,  on  the  4th  of  October  1822.  He  received  his  first  education 
in  the  common  schools,  graduated  in  1842  at  Kenyon  College, 
Gambier,  Ohio,  and  was  a  student  at  the  law  school  of  Harvard 
University  from  1843  until  his  graduation  in  1845.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845,  and  practised  law,  first  at  Lower 
Sandusky  (now  Fremont),  and  then  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  won 
a  very  respectable  standing,  and  in  1858-1861  served  as  city 
solicitor.  In  politics  he  was  at  first  an  anti-slavery  Whig  and 
then  from  the  time  of  its  organization  in  1854  until  his  death 
was  a  member  of  the  Republican  party.  In  December  1852  he 
married  Lucy  Ware  Webb  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  who  survived 
him.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  W'ar  the  governor  of 
Ohio,  on  the  7th  of  June  1861,  appointed  him  a  major  of  a 
volunteer  regiment,  and  in  July  be  was  sent  to  western  Virginia 
for  active  service.  He  served  throughout  the  war,  distinguished 
himself  particularly  at  South  Mountain,  Winchester,  Fisher's  Hill 
and  Cedar  Creek,  and  by  successive  promotions  became  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  and,  by  brevet,  a  major-general 


of  volunteers.  While  still  in  the  field  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  and  took  his  seat  in 
December  1865.  He  was  re-elected  in  1866,  and  supported  the 
reconstruction  measures  advocated  by  his  party.  From  x868  to 
1872  he  was  governor  of  Ohio.  In  1873  he  removed  from 
Cincinnati  to  Fremont,  his  intention  being  to  withdraw  from 
public  life;  but  in  1875  the  Republican  party  in  Ohio  once  moce 
selected  him  as  its  candidate  for  the  governorship.  He  accepted 
the  nomination  with  great  reluctance.  The  Democrats  adopted 
a  platform  declaring  in  favour  of  indefinitely  enlarging  the 
volume  of  the  irredeemable  paper  currency  which  the  Civil  War 
had  left  behind  it.  Hayes  stoutly  advocated  the  speediest 
practicable  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and  carried  the 
election.  The  "  sound-money  campaign "  in  Ohio  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  country,  Hayes  was  marked 
out  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  he  obtained  the 
nomination  of  the  Republican  National  Convention  of  1876,  his 
chief  competitor  being  James  G.  Blaine.  The  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  party,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  by  his  reputation  as  a  states- 
man and  a  reformer  of  uncommon  ability,  drew  many  Republicin 
votes.  An  excited  controversy  having  arisen  about  the  result  of 
the  balloting  in  the  states  of  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Oregon 
and  Louisiana,  the  two  parties  in  Congress  in  order  to  allay  a 
crisis  dangerous  to  public  peace  agreed  to  pass  an  act  referring 
all  contested  election  returns  to  an  extraordinary  commission, 
called  the  '*  Electoral  Commission  "  (g.v.),  which  decided  each 
contest  by  eight  against  seven  votes  in  favour  of  the  RepublicsB 
candidates.  Hayes  was  accordingly  on  the  and  of  March  1877 
declared  duly  elected. 

During  his  administration  President  Hayes  devoted  his 
efforts  mainly  to  civil  service  reform,  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments and  the  pacification  of  the  Southern  States,  recently  in 
rebellion.  In  order  to  win  the  co-operation  of  the  white  people 
in  the  South  in  maintaining  peace  and  order,  he  put  himself  in 
communication  with  their  leaders.  He  then  withdrew  the 
Federal  troops  which  since  the  Civil  War  had  been  stationed  at 
the  southern  State  capitals.  An  end  was  thus  made  of  the 
"  carpet-bag  governments  "  conducted  by  Republican  politicians 
from  the  North,  some  of  which  were  very  corrupt,  and  had  been 
upheld  mainly  by  the  Federal  forces.  This  policy  found  much 
favour  with  the  people  generally,  but  displeased  many  of  the 
Rcpubh'can  politicians,  because  it  loosened  the  hold  of  the 
Republican  party  upon  the  Southern  States.  Though  it  did  not 
secure  to  the  negroes  sufficient  protection  in  the  exerdse  of  their 
political  rights,  it  did  much  to  extinguish  the  animosities  still 
existing  between  the  two  sections  of  the  Union  and  to  pronoote 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  South.  President  Hayes  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  induce  Congress  to  appropriate  mtmey 
for  a  Civil  Service  Commission;  and  whenever  he  made 
an  effort  to  restrict  the  operation  of  the  traditional  "q>db 
system,"  he  met  the  strenuous  opposition  of  a  majority  <^  the 
most  powerful  poUticians  of  his  party.  Nevertheless  the 
system  of  competitive  examinations  for  appointments  was 
introduced  in  some  of  the  great  executive  departments  in 
Washington,  and  in  the  custom-house  and  the  post-office  in 
New  York.  Moreover,  he  ordered  that  "  no  officer  should  be 
required  or  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  politick 
organizations,  caucuses,  conventions  or  election  campaigns^" 
and  that  "  no  assessment  for  political  purposes  on  officers  or 
subordinates  should  be  allowed  ";  and  he  removed  from  their 
offices  the  heads  of  the  post-office  in  St  Louis  and  of  the  cnstom- 
house  in  New  York — influential  party  managers — on  the  ground 
that  they  had  misused  their  official  positions  for  partisan  ends. 
In  New  York  the  three  men  removed  were  Chester  A.  Arthur, 
the  collector;  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  the  naval  officer  of  the  Port; 
and  George  H.  Sharpe,  the  surveyor  of  the  customs.  While  these 
measures  were  of  limited  scope  and  effect,  they  served  greatly  to 
facilitate  the  more  extensive  reform  of  the  civil  service  which 
subsequently  took  place,  though  at  the  same  time  they  alienated 
a  powerful  faction  of  the  Republican  party  in  New  York  under 
the  leadership  of  Roscoe  Conkling.  Although  the  resumf^kMi 
of  specie  payments  had  been  provided  for,  to  begin  at  a  givcB 
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[iiK  by  the  Rcnmption  Act  ot  Jiniuiy  1S75,  oppostioD  lo  it  uc  tomEtimei  cScctiul;  io  pnctJcc,  however,  it  ii  found  tint 

did  not  ceaic     A  t»U  w«nt  through  both  Houics  of  CoDgrcu  lu^er  and  larger  dosei  uv  required,  had  thHl  toooet  or  liter  they 

pravidios  that  a  tUver  dollu  Khouid  be  coined  of  the  weight  of  afford  no  lelief .     The  same  remarks  appjy  to  a  number  oi  patent 

411)  giaijUi  to  be  fuU  legal  tender  for  all  debti  atid  dues,  public  aped£cs,  of  Irhifji  the  principal  constituent  is  one  of  the  above 

and  private,  except  where  olhcrwisc  aprenly  stipulated  loathe  diu^.     Anaddjtionalaodstrongerobjection  to  the  use  of  cocaine 

coDlnct.     Pnsident  Hayes  returned  this  bill  with  his  veto,  but  is  that  a  "  habit  "  is  often  contracted,  with  the  most  disaitioui 

the  veto  was  ovenuled  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.     Meanwhile,  results,     l^nally  Dunbar'sserum  may  be  applied  to  the  now  and 

kowevei,  the  preparations  for  the  return  to  specie  payments  eycsonrising,  andon  Iheslightesl  suggcstionof  initalionduring 

were  continu«d  by  the  Administration  with  unHinching  constancy  the  day;  it  will,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  be  found  Co  be 

and  on  Che  lit  ot  January  tSjq  specie  payments  were  resumed  quite  effectual. 

■ithouC  difficulty.     None  of  the  evils  predicted  appeared.     A  HATLE7,  WIUJAM  (i74j-rS9o),  English  writn,  the  friead 

■arked  revival  of  business  and  a  period  ol  general  prosperity  and  biographer  of  William  Cowper,  was  bora  it  Chichester  on 

emed.     In  his  annual  message  of  the  rit  of  December  1879  the  gth  of  November  r745.     He  was  sent  to  Eton  in  1757,  and 

President  Hayc*  urged  the  suspensito  of  the  silver  coinage  and  to  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  176J1  his  conneaoa  with  the 

aim  the  wiCbdnwal  ol  the  United  Suta  legal  tender  notes,  but  Middle  Temple,  London,  where  he  was  admitted  in  1766,  was 

CoBfreaa  failed  to  act  upon  the  recommentlation.     His  ad-  merely  nomioaL    In  rjA?  he  left  Cambridge  and  went  to  live  in 

ttiucracson  also  did  much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  London.    Two  years  later  he  married  Eliza,  daughter  of  Thomas 

ladiaD  tribes  and  to  arrat  the  ipf^Uatioa  of  Che  public  forest  Ball,  dean  of  Chichester.     His  private  means  enabled  Hayley  to 

ISAds.  live  on  his  patrimonial  estate  at  Eartham,  Sussex,  and  be  retired 

AlCbovv^  Prmdent  Hayes  waa  not  popular  with  the  prT>-  Cheroini774.     Hehadalready  writlenmanyoccasional poetical 

tfn^-™*!  politidam  of  his  own  party,  ai»l  was  eiposcd  to  bitter  pieces,  when  in  r77i  bis  tragedy,    Tki  Affikud  Fatket,  was 

Bttirb  on  Che  part  of  tfie  Democratic  opposition  on  account  of  rejected  by  David  Gorridc.     In  the  same  year  his  translation  of 

the  cloud  which  bung  over  his  election,  his  conduct  of  public  Pierre  Corneille's  Rodoginu  as  T^  Syrian  Qitan  was  also  declined 

aSain  gave  much  utisfaction  Co  the  people  generally.    In  the  by  Ceorge  Cdman.     Hayley  won  the  fame  he  enjoyed  amongst 

pcridestial  election  of  rS&>  the  Republican  party  carried  the  his  cmtemponrics  by  his  poetical   £iniyi  and   EfioUi;  a 

day  after  an  unusually  quiet  canvass,  a  result  largely  due  to  Pxikai  Epiilh  In  an  EminaU  Painttr  (rjSo],  addressed  to  his 

popnlai  contentment  with  the  then  existing  state  of  public  fiiend  Geoige  Komney,  an  £iiay  im  Hillary  (17B0),  in  three 

iliin.     Oa(lK4thof  UarchiSSi  President  Hsyesreliiedtohis  epistles,  addressed  to  Edward  Gibbon:  £iiay  en  Epic  PtOrj 

bone  at  Frernont,  Oliio.     Various  universities  and  colleges  con-  (1781)  addressed  to  William  Mason;  A  Pkilmcfkiial  £iniy  m 

Imcd  boDoraiy  degrees  upon  him.     His  remaining  years  he  <]UMdiif](i;85];andtlie  THuMpki  tf  Temper  (.17S1),  Thclail- 

dcToted  to  active  participation  in  philanthropic  enterprises;  mentioned  work  was  to  popular  as  to  run  to  twelve  01  foutieen 

tbs  be  tervod  as  president  of  the  National  Prison  Assodalion  editions;  together  with  Che   Triumph  ef  Umic  (Chichester, 

ud  of  Cbc  Board  of  Trustees  chosen  lo  adminisCer  the  John  F.  rga4}  it  was  ridiculed  by  Byron  in  Entfisk  Barii  and  ScoUk 

Slater  fund  for  the  pttunotion  of  industrial  education  among  the  Smgutri.    Sogreat  was  Hayley's  fame  th&t  on  Thomas  Warton'i 

ngfoea  of  the  South,  and  was  a  member,  also,  of  Che  Board  of  death  in  r7(}o  be  was  offered  the  Laurealeship,  which  he  refused. 

Tmtcc*  of  the  Peahody  Educstioa  tund  lot  tbe  promotion  of  In  1791,  while  writing  the  Lijt  t)  UiUan  (i7«4),  Hayley  made 

edootion  in  the  SoutL     He  died  at  Ftemont,  alter  a  short  ill-  Cowper'f  acquaintance.    A  warm  friendship  sprang  up  iKtwcen 

lAa,oo  tbe  17th  of  January  rSgj.  the  two  which  lasted  till  Cowper*s  death  in  lAoo.    Hayley  indeed 

Tbere  is  m  adequate  bioaraphy.  but  three  "  campaign  livea"  was  mainly  instrumental  in  getting  Cowper  his  pension.     In 

may  be  neDtnoed:     Lijt.  Piiilit  Sniai  md  Stka  Sptickii  b/  iSooHayley  also  lost  his  natural  ion,  Thomas  Alphonso  Hayley, 

Kutirft^  B.  Haja.  by  Jame.  Quay  Howard    Cincinnati,  l8;6  ;  ,„  „hom  he  wu  rlevolwllv  .Itachfrt      Ke  had  been  n  nunil  at 

Ub^tt.  «.  ffowSTby  Wflliam  O.  HowelU  (New  York,  1876):  »nd  "J""™  "  ™  aevoteuiy  attaenea.     He  baa  been  a  pupil  01 

rl^  by  Ru-a  iTcoBWell  (Boston,  iBrt).    See  «1b  I'.ul  L.  John  Flazman's,  to  whom  Hayley's  Eaay  on  Sculpture  (.800) 

Hawonh,  Tit  Utya-TiUn  DitpMti  Priiiitilial  Elalim  of  iS^i  is  addressed.     Flaiman  introduced  William  Blake  to  Hayley. 

(Cle^ilaiid,  O.,  1906).                                                          [C.  S,J  and  after  the  btlcr  had  movediniSooto  his  "marineheimitage" 

HAT  TEVEK.  Hsv  AsiHHA,  or  Sohhei  CsTima,  a  caUtrhal  at  Felpham,  Sussex,  Blake  settled  near  him  for  three  years  to 

iflecCioB  o(  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper  rapiraCoiy  tract,  engrave  the  illustrations  for  the  Life  0/  Cticper.    This,  Hayley's 

doc  Co  tlu  action  of  the  pollen  of  certain  grasses.    Jt  is  often  best  known  work,  was  published  in  180J-TS04  (Ctiichester)  in 

aaociaied  with  asthmatic  attacks.     The  disease  affects  certain  3  vols.    In  iSo;  he  published  Bailadi  Jcuadcd  m  Anttdtlei  of 

fuailia,  and  is  hercdilaiy  in  about  one-third  of  tbe  cases.    IC  ^luiiull  (Chichester),  with  illustrations  by  Blake,  and  in  1809 

is  more  common  among  women  than  men,  city  than  country  Tie  Li/e  0/ Rtmaey.    For  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  Hayley 

d««Ifeia,  artd  tbe  educated  and  highly  nervous  than  the  lower  received  an  allowance  for  writing  his  Jfcinoiri.     He  died  at 

rtiisn      It  has  no  conoeiiaD  with  the  coiyias  that  are  produced  Felpham  on  the  nth  of  November  iBio.     Hayley's  ffr^t  wife 

ia  aetvoDS  people  by  the  odour  of  cats,  Arc     The  complaint  has  died   in    r7g7;  her  mind   had   been   seriously   affected,   and 

been  investigated  by  Professor  W.  P.  Dunbar  of  Hamburg,  since  1 784  they  had  been  separated.     He  married  in  1S09  Maty 

■bo  h«a  shown  that  it  is  due  to  the  pollens  ol  certain  grasses  Wellord,  but  they  also  separated  alter  three  yean.     He  left  no 

(ooiably  rye]  and  plants,  and  that  the  severity  of  the  attack  is  children. 

directly  peoporCional  to  the  amount  of  pollen  in  the  air.    He  has  Hayley'e  PalioiJ  Wofii  were  puhliibed  in  3  vols.  (itBj);    his 

■olatcd  as  atbumiiuid  poison  which,  when  applied  lo  the  nose  Pmnu  aiul  Playi  in  6  vols.  <i7ig). 

of  a  sittceptible  individual,  causes  an  attack,  while  there  is  no  ^""^'.■■•'i  »'f'""  «<'3*0' ■  ■  .  aid  ilcmiiri  s{  kU 

result  in  .1-  -se  of  a  normal  persot.     By  injectmg  the  poison  SnyVH/^r^'^r.eS^if  "ao^^r^"o?,E^'--n,'ell'r;'i?in 

ulo  animala,  he  has  obtained  an  anti-toxin,  which  is  capable  ol  Souihey  in  the  QsarUrty  Srtiia.  vol.  xiii.,  iBis;    William  Blakt. 

aboding  an  attack  ol  hay  fever.     The  symptoms  an  those  hv  A.  C.  Swinburne  (ind  ed.,  i86^  pp.  18  ti  Kq!);  Lilt  aj  William 


vere  cold,  consisting  of    j 


a  liymlam  Cm 


tadcy(*,tasetlierwitliaharddrycough,andoccasiotuiUy  severe  -        j 

mhrnati"   paroxysms.    The  period   of   liabihty   to  iniection  HAYV,  RUDOLF  (iSii-iQor),  German  publicist  and  philo- 

BaloraDy  coiacidea  with  the  pollen  season.  sopher,  was  bom  at  Grtlnberg,  in  Silesia,  on  the  jlh  ol  October 

Thc,radiC4l  treatment  is  to  avoid  vegetation.    Local  treat-  r8:i,  anddicd  at  Si  Anton (Atlberg) on  the  r;thol  August  1^1. 

Bot  consisting  of  thorough  destruction  of  the  sensitive  area  He  studied  philowphy  and  theology  at  Halle  and  Berlin,  and 

ef  tk  mKsos  membraBe  of  the  nose  olUn  produces  good  results.  lived  at  Halle  during  1846  and  1S47.     He  was  a  member  of  the 

Ttaie  ace  Tuioia  dmgs,  the  best  of  which  ire  cocaine  and  the  National  Assembly  at  Frankfort  in  1S48,  and  wrote  an  account 

aUKt  «f  tbe  (Bpnioul  body,  which,  when  applied  to  the  nose,  of  the  proceedings  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Right  Ccnttc, 
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From  185X  he  lectured  in  litertture  and  philosophy  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Halle,  and  became  professor  in  i860.  His  writings  are 
biographical  and  critical,  devoted  mainly  to  modem  German 
philosophy  and  literature.  In  1870  be  published  a  masterly, 
history  of  the  Romantic  school.  He  also  wrote  biographies  of 
W.  von  Humboldt  (1856),  Hegel  (1857),  Schopenhauer  (1864), 
Herder  (1877-1885),  Max  Dund:er  (1890).  In  1901  he  published 
Erinnentngen  aus  meincm  Leben. 

HATNAU,  JUUUS  JACOB  (1786-1853),  Austrian  general, 
was  the  natural  son  of  the  landgrave — afterwards  elector — of 
Hesse-Cassel,  William  IX.  He  entered  the  Austrian  army  as 
an  infantry  officer  in  x8oi,  and  saw  much  service  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  He  was  wounded  at  Wagram,  and  distinguished 
during  the  operations  in  Italy  in  1813  and  1814.  Between  1815 
and  1847  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  field  marshal  lieutenant.  A 
violent  temper,  which  he  made  no  attempt  to  control  or  conceal, 
led. him  into  trouble  with  his  superiors.  His  hatred  of  revolu- 
tionary principles  was  fanatical.  When  the  insurrectionary  move- 
ments of  1848  broke  out  in  Italy,  his  known  zeal  for  the  cause . 
of  legitimacy,  as  much  as  his  reputation  as  an  officer,  marked 
him  out  for  command.  He  fought  with  success  in  Italy,  but  was 
chiefly  noted  for  the  severity  he  showed  in  suppressing  and 
pimisbing  a  rising  in  Brescia.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
the  mob  of  Brescia  had  massacred  invalid  Austrian  soldiers  in 
the  hospital,  a  provocation  which  always  lea^  to  reprisals. 
In  June  1849  Haynau  was  called  to  \nenna  to  command  first  an 
army  of  reserve,  and  then  in  the  field  against  the  Hungarians. 
His  successes  against  the  declining  revolutionary  cause  were 
numerous  and  rapid.  In  Hungaryi  as  in  Italy,  he  was  accused 
of  brutality.  It  was,  for  instance,  asserted  that  he  caused  women 
who  showed  any  sympathy  with  the  insurgents  to  be  whipped. 
His  ostentatious  hatred  of  the  revolutionary  parties  marked  him 
out  as  the  natural  object  for  these  accusations.  On  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  ho.  was  appointed  to  high  command  in  Hungary. 
His  temper  quickly  led  him  into  quarrels  with  the  minister  of 
war,  and  he  resigned  his  command  in  1850.  He  then  travelled 
abroad.  The  refugees  had  spread  his  evil  reputation.  In  London 
he  was  attacked  and  beaten  by  Messrs  Barclay  &  Perkins'  dray- 
men when  visiting  the  brewery,  and  he  was  saved  from  mob 
violence  in  Brussels  with  some  difficulty.  He  died  on  the  14th 
of  March  1853.  On  the  nth  of  October  1808  Haynau  had 
married  Th^rdse  von  Weber,  the  daughter  of  Field  Marshal 
Lieutenant  Weber,  who  was  slain  at  Aspem.  She  died,  leaving 
one  daughter,  in  1850. 

See  R.  v.  Schdnhals,  Biographie  des  K.  K.  Fditeugmeisters  Jultus 
Freikerm  von  Haynau  (Vienna,  1875). 

HATNB,  ROBERT  YOUNG  (1791-1839),  American  political 
leader,  bom  in  St  Paul's  parish,  Colleton  district.  South  Carolina, 
on  the  xoth  of  November  1791.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Langdon  Cheves(x776-i857)in  Charleston,  S.C.,  and  in  November 
x8ia  was  admitted  to  the  bar  there,  soon  obtaining  a  lat;ge 
practice.  For  a  short  time  during  the  War  of  x8xa  against 
Great  Britain,  he  was  captain  in  the  Third  South  Carolina 
Regiment.  He  was  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  state 
legislature  from  X814  to  x8i8,  serving  as  speaker  in  the  latter 
year;  was  attorney-general  of  the  state  from  x8i8  to  1822, 
and  in  X823  was  elected,  as  a  Democrat,  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  Here  he  was  conspicuous  as  an  anient  free-trader 
and  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  "  States  Rights,"  opposed 
the  protectionist  tariff  bills  of  1824  and  X828,  and  copsistently 
upheld  the  doctrine  that  slavery  was  a  domestic  institution  and 
should  be  dealt  with  only  by  the  individual  states.  In  one  of  his 
speeches  opposing  the  sending  by  the  United  States  of  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Panama  Congress,  he  said,  "  The  moment  the 
federal  government  shall  make  the  unhallo3Rred  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  states,  those  states  will 
consider  themselves  driven  from  the  Union.''  Hayne  is  best, 
remembered,  however,  for  his  great  debate  with  Daniel  Webster 
(q.v.)  in  January  X830.  The  debate  arose  over  the  so-called 
"  Foote's  Resolution,"  introduced  by  Senator  Samuel  A.  Foote 
(1780-1846)  of  Connecticut,  calling  for  the  restriction  of  the  sale 
of  public  lands  to  those  already  in  the  market,  but  was  con- 


cerned primarily  with  the  relation  to  one  another  and  the  topett 

ive  powers  of  the  federal  government  and  the  individual  states, 

Hayne  contending  that  the  constitution  was  essentially  a  com* 

pact  between  the  states,  and  the  national  government  and  the 

states,  and  that*  any  state  might,  at  will,  nullify  any  federal  law 

which  it  considered  to  be  in  contravention  of  that  compact.    He 

vigorously  opposed  the  tariff  of  1832,  was  a  member  of  the 

South  Carolina  Nullification  Convention  of  November  tSs*% 

and  reported  the  ordinance  of  nullification  passed  by  that  body 

on  the  24th  of  November.    Resigning  from  the  Seiute,  be  was 

govemor  of  the  state  from  December  1832  to  December  1834, 

and  as  such  took  a  strong  stand  against  President  Jackson, 

though  he  was  more  conseni^tive  than  numy  of  the  nullifies* 

tionists  in  the  state.    He  was  intendant  (mayor)  of  Charlcttoii, 

S.C,  from  1835  to  1837,  and  was  president  of  the  LouisviUe, 

Cindimati  &  Charleston  railway  from  x  83  7  to  1839.    He  died  at 

Asheville,  N.C.,  oh  the  24th  of  Septemba  1839.    ^His  son,  Paul 

Hamilton  Hayne  (1830-1886),  was  a  poet  of  some  4istinctioo,  and 

in  4878  published  a  life  of  his  father. 

See  Theodore  D.  Jervey,  Robert  Y.  Hayne  and  kU  Timet  (New 
York.  1909). 

HAYTBR,  SIR  GEORGE  (1792-X87X),  English  painter,  wtt 
the  son  of  a  popular  drawing-master  and  teacher  of  perspective 
wh9  published  a  well-known  introduction  to  perspective  and 
other  works.  He  was  bom  in  London,  and  in  his  early  youth 
went  to  sea.  He  afterwards  studied  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
became  a  miniature-painter,  and  was  appointed  in  18x6 
miniature-painter  to  the  princess  Charlotte.  He  passed  sooe 
years  in  Italy,  more  especially  in  Rome,  between  x8i6  and  1831, 
retumed  to  London  in  the  last-named  year,  resumed  portrait* 
painting,  now  chiefly  in  oil-colour,  executed  many  likenesses 
of  the  royal  family,  and  attained  such  a  reputation  for  finiili 
and  refinement  in  his  work  that  he  received  the  appointment 
of  principal  painter  to  Queen  Victoria  and  teacher  of  drawing 
to  the  princesses.  In  X842  he  was  knighted.  He  painted 
various  works  on  a  large  scale  of  a  public  and  semi-historical 
character,  but  essentially  worics  of  portraiture;  such  as  "Tlw 
Trial  of  Queen  Caroline  "  (189  likenesses),  **  The  Meeting  of  the 
First  Reformed  Parliament,"  now  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  ".Queen  Victoria  taking  the  Coronation  Oath" 
(accounted  his  finest  production), "  The  Marriage  of  the  Queen," 
and  the  "  Trial  of  Lord  William  Russell."  The  artistic  merits 
of  Hayter's  works  are  not,  however,  such  as  to  preserve  to  him 
with  posterity  an  amount  of  prestige  corresponding  to  thit 
which  court  patronage  procured  him. 

He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  contemporary  artist,  John 
Hayter,  who  produced  illustrations  for  the  Book  of  Beanty,  &c 

HAYTON  (Haitbon,  Hethum),  king  of  Little  Armenia  or 
Cilicia  from  X224  to  X269,  traveller  in  westem  axid  oential 
Asia,  Mongolia,  &c.,  was  the  son  of  Constantine  Rupen,  and 
became  heir  to  the  throne  of  Lesser  Armenia  by  his  marriage 
with  Isabella,  daughter  and  only  child  of  Leo  II.  After  a  reign  of 
forty-five  years  he  abdicated  (1269)  in  favour  of  his  son  Leo  ITT., 
became  a  monk  and  died  in  X27X.  Before  his  accession  he  had 
been  "  constable,"  or  head  of  the  Armenian  army,  and  "  baiUlF  ** 
-of  the  realm.  Throughout  his  reign  he  followed  the  policy  cl 
friendship  and  alliance  with  the  overwhelming  ]x>wer  of  tbCL 
Mongols.  In  about  X248  he  sent  his  brother  Seinpad,  who  was 
now  constable  in  his  place,  on  a  mission  to  Kuyizk  Khan,  the 
supreme  Mongol  emperor.  Sempad  was  well  received  and 
retumed  home  in  1250,  bringing  letters  from  'Kuyuk.  After 
Mangu's  accession  in  125X,  Batu  (the  mo^  powerful  of  the 
Mongol  princes  and  generals,  and  the  conqueror — in  name  at 
least — of  eastern  Europe,  now  commanding  on  the  line  &  the 
Volga)  summoned  Hayton  to  the  court  of  the  new  grand  khta. 
Careftdly  disguised,  so  as  to  pass  safely  through  the  l^nfciili 
states  in  the  interior  of  eastern  Asia  Minor  (where  be  was  hated 
as  an  ally  of  the  Mongob  against  Islam),  Hayton  made  hia^i^f 
to  Kars,  the  central  Mongol  camp  in  Great  Armenia,  what  tht 
famous  general  Bachu,  or  Baiju,  commanded.  Here  be  lepottld  ' 
himself  j  and  was  permitted  to  remain  s<mie  time  in  the  AwMt  A 
region,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Alsfos,  near  thdnetfOpoHtan  ckwfci " 
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i|  lobml  ij  Idi  luite,  opedilly  the  ctcriol 
■il  tbt  Piictt,  and  Jimea  the  Abbot,  Hayton  nut 
_  cutcin  CuKuii,  Ihieiding  tbt  ptit  o[  the 
Iron  Guciof  Dnbeni,  uid  •■>  readied  the  cunpol  Batu  on  tbe 
Volfi,  wboe  be  ni  coiditUy  wFlcomed.  Thence  he  Ht  out 
(Hay  ijtb,  i>54)  on  the  "  very  long  road  beyond  the  Caspian 
Sen"  to  the  tesdence  of  MusuatornearKarakorum, »uihof 
Like  Bniknl.  After  pauing  the  Ural  river,  we  only  hear  of  hit 
arrinl  at  Or,  probably  the  prtaent  HI  province,  east  of  Ballthaih, 
and  ot  hit  ruching  the  Irtish,  entering  ihe  Naiman  oiimlry. 
and  puing  through  "  Rarakhiui "  [apparently  the  capita] 
d  tbe  ruined  Kaiakhltai  empire  ii  isteaded,  a  place  perbapi 
stoMedoB  tbe  Chu.mendoiied  out  of  iuproper  place  io  Hayion'i 
fKod).  On  the  ijtb  of  September  Ihc  tiavcUera  entered 
UoofalU,  and  on  the  i4lh  (?)  of  Septcoibcr  were  received  by 
Hanga.  Here  the  king  remained  till  the  ill  of  November, 
vhcB  be  left  with  diplomu,  leali  and  Ictten  of  enfranchiiemenl 
vbkb  prorAised  great  things  for  the  Armenian  itate,  church 
and  pco{At.  His  return  journey  was  by  very  unusual  and 
[ilerBOing  routes — through  the  Ummtat  region,  (he  basin  of 
"tbe  sen  of  tnilll,"  Lake  Saitam,  the  valley  of  the  Hi,  the  neigh- 
koarbood  of  KuIJa,  and  so  over  mountains,  which  probably 
mver  to  cenain  nulUen  of  the  Alexander  range,  to  Talas 
■tar  the  present  Aulie  Ata,  midway  between  the  Syr  Datia  and 
Ike  Chu.  Here  he  met  and  conferred  with  Huligu  Khan, 
Hancu's  brotbcr,  the  future  conqueror  of  Bagdad;  probably 
Hayton  was  eipeclcd  la  aid  in  the  coming  forward  luovemcnt 
(f  the  UoDgol  armid  against  the  Moslem  KOrld,  From  Tslas 
Hiyton  made  a  delour  to  the  ooith-wcst  Io  meet  another  Mongol 
pnan,  Sartach  Ihe  ion  of  Bsiu;  after  which  he  ascended  tbe 
TtOer  of  tbe  Syr  Daria,  crossed  into  Trans-OiiDna,  visited 
Samarkand  and  Bokhara,  and  passed  Ihe  Oxus  apparently 
■car  CbarjuL  By  way  ol  Merv  and  Sarakhs  be  then  eolcrcd 
Kboruan  and  traversed  north  Persia,  passing  through  Rai 
■m  Tehran,  Kaavin  and  Tabriz,  and  so  reluming  to  Ihc  camp 
tfBacfaniD  Armenia,  now  at  Sisian  near  Lake  Gokcha(Ju]yii55). 
Tbankl  to  his  powerful  friends,  Hayton 's  journey  was  unusually 
taptd.  Eight  months  after  quitting  Mangu's  horde,  he  was 
liai±  in  Great  Armenia.  The  narrative  of  this  journey,  which 
WIS  wriltea  by  a  member  of  the  king's  suite,  one  Kirakoa  of 
r^m^^l,  {the  modem  Eliiavetpol], concludes  with  sor 
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UTWABD,  ABRABAM  (iSor-iSBi),  English  man  o(  letlcis, 
VB  ol  Joseph  Hayward,  of  an  old  Wiltshire  family,  waj  bom 
U  Wilton,  near  Salisbury,  OB  the  iind  of  November  tSoi. 
Aftei  education  at  Blundcll's  tchool,  Tiverton,  he  entered  the 
laoci  Temple  in  1814,  and  was  called  to  Ihe  tnr  in  June  i8ji. 
He  took  part  as  a  conservative  in  the  discussions  of  the  London 
Debating  Society,  where  his  opponents  were  J.  A.  Roebuck 
mi  J<An  Stuart  Mill.  The  editorship  ol  Ihe  Lam  magaiixi; 
w,  Qmarltrly  Rrtitw  ej  Juriifndrnce,  which  he  held  from  iSig 
(■  1I44,  brought  him  into  ctmneiion  with  John  Austin,  G. 
Canevall  Lewii,  and  lucb  foreign  '    '  ~     ' 


I  183,  he  tr 


.veiled  abroad,  and  on  hi 
d  privately  a  IranslatioB  of  Goelbe'f  Foot  jnl 
-d  bjr  Orfyle  to  be  the  bat  TtnJD 


extant  in  his  time).  A  uamd  and  nviaed  editi'OD  wa*  publidied 
after  another  visit  to  Germany  in  January  igj*,  in  the  course  of 
which  Hayward  met  Tieck,  Cliamisso,  De  La  Motle  Fouquf, 
Vainhagen  von  Ense  and  Madame  Goethe.  In  Tg;g  he  con- 
tributed the  rather  colourless  volume  on  Goethe  to  Blackwood's 
Fortim  Classics.  A  successful  translation  was  in  those  dayi 
a  Grit-rate  credential  for  a  reviewer,  and  Hayward  began  con^ 
trihutinglotheffntMnUWy,  theFwri(»pi(ar(n-J>,lhee«>fteriy 
Raitv  and  the  Edinbitrik  RaUm.  His  GrsI  successes  in  this 
new  Geld  were  won  in  1835-1836  by  articles  on  Walker"* 
"  Original  "  and  on  "  Gastronomy."  Tiie  cauys  were  reprinted 
to  form  one  of  his  beat  volumes,  Tkt  Ail  a/  £>iiiia(,  in  iSsi. 
In  February  183!  be  was  elected  to  the  Athenaeum  Club  under 
Rule  II.,  and  be  remained  for  neatly  fifty  years  one  of  its  most 
cODsplcuouB  and  most  bfluentjal  members.  He  was  also  a 
subscriber  to  the  Carlton,  but  ceased  to  frequent  it  when  he  be- 
came a  Pcclile.  At  the  Temple,  Hayward,  whose  reputation 
was  rapidly  growing  as  a  connoiaseur  not  only  of  a  bill  of  far« 
but  also  (as  Swift  would  have  said)  of  a  bill  of  company,  gave 
rakockt  dinnen,  ax  which  ladies  of  rank  and  fashion  appreciated 
tbe  wit  of  Sydney  Smith  and  Theodore  Hook,  the  i^ity  of 
Lockbart  and  Lyndhuist  and  the  oratory  of  Macaulay.  At  the 
Athenaeum  and  in  pohtical  society  he  to  some  extent  succeeded 
to  the  position  of  Croker.  He  and  Macaulay  were  commonly 
said  to  be  the  two  best-read  men  in  town.  Hayward  got  up  every 
important  subject  of  discussion  immediately  it  came  into  prD- 
mineace,  and  concentrated  his  information  in  such  a  way  that 
he  habitually  had  the  last  word  to  say  on  a  ibpic.  When  Rogen 
died,  when  Vanity  Fair  nu  published,  when  the  GrailU  Uimavs 
was  issued  or  a  revolution  occurred  on  the  contioent,  Hayward, 
whose  memory  was  as  retentive  as  his  power  ol  accumulating 
documentary  evidence  was  exhaustive,  wrote  an  ebibotate  essay 
on  the  lub  jecl  for  the  Qmilrrly  or  the  Edtrdiujifi.    He  fcllDwed 

assimilated  or  undeitook  to  combat  his  views.  roUlicsl  ladies 
first,  and  statesmen  afterwards,  came  to  recognise  the  advantage 
of  obtaining  Hayward's  good  opinion.  In  this  way  the  "old 
reviewing  hand  "  became  an  acknowledged  link  between  sodely, 
letters  and  politics.  As  a  professional  man  he  was  less  successful^ 
his  promotion  to  be  Q.C.  in  1845  excited  a  storm  o(  opposition, 
and,  disgusted  at  not  being  elected  a  Bencher  of  his  Inn  in  the 
usual  course,  Hayward  virtually  withdrew  from  legal  practice. 
In  February  1848  he  became  one  ol  the  chief  leader-writers  for 
the  Pcelile  organ,  the  Munini  Ckronide.  The  morbid  activity 
of  his  memory,  however,  continued  to  make  him  many  enemies. 
He  alienated  Disraeli  by  tracing  a  purple  patch  in  bis  oScial 
■  Wellington  I  ..._.. 


il  panegyric 


if  Roebuck,  a 


in  General  St  Cyr. 


up  for 


d  Mill  by 


economist  ITki  Tinus,  loth  May  IStj].  He  broke  with  Kcnty 
Reeve  in  1874  by  a  venomous  review  of  the  CraiUi  Memoirs,, 
in  nhich  Reeve  was  compared  to  the  beggarly  Scot  deputed  to  let 
oO  the  blunderbuss  which  Botingbroke  (GrcviUe]  hsd  charged. 
His  enemies  prevented  him  from  enjoying.a  well-selected  qmasi- 
sinecure,  which  both  Palmeraton  and  Abenjeen  admilled  to  be 
his  due.  Samuel  Warren  attacked  bim  (very  unjustly,  for 
Hayward  was  anything  but  a  parasite)  as  Venom  Tuft  in  Tm 
Timiiand  a  ytar;  and  Disraeli  aimed  at  him  partially  in  Sic 
Barbe  {in  Emiyminn),  though  the  satire  here  was  directed 
primarily  against  Thackeray.  Alter  his  break  with  Reeve, 
Hayward  devoted  himself  more  exclusively  to  the  Qiiarlirly. 
His  essays  on  Chesterfield  snd  Selwyn  were  reprinted  in  1854. 
CoUectiveeditionsof  his  artictesappcared  in  volume  form  in  igjS, 
1873  and  iS;4,  and  SdicttJ  Essays  in  two  volumes,  1878.  In 
his  useful  but  far  from  flawless  edition  of  the  AtaMigraphy, 
LilUrs  and  Liltrary  Rtmaios  »J  itri  (Tknilt)  Piosi  (1861), 
he  again  appears  as  a  supplementer  and  continualor  of  J.  W. 
Cnker.  His  EminnI  Slaltsmm  and  Wrilm  (iSSo)  commemo- 
rates to  a  large  extent  personal  friendships  with  such  DU;tt 
as  Dumu,  Cavour  and  Thlen.  whom  bt  \ii««  \ti\\n>^v^'j .  ^a 
«  couoietlDi  of  ctett  Udict  t&d  <A  foliiictuK.  Vo  tiWii  >«. 
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held  forth  with  a  flense  of  all-nrand  responsibility  turptssing- 
that  of  a  cabinet  minister,  Hayward  retained  his  influence  to 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  But  he  had  Uttle  sjrmpathy  with  modem 
ideas.  He  used  to  say  that  he  had  outlived  every  one  that  he 
could  really  look  up  to.  He  died,  a  bachelor,  in  his  rooms  at 
8  St  James's  Street  (a  small  museum  of  autograph  portraits  and 
revieinng  trophies)  on  the  and  of  February  1884. 

Two  vdames  of  Hayward's  Correspondtnce  (edited  by  H.  E. 
Carlisle)  were  publiahed  in  1886.  In  VomUy  Pair  (27th  November 
1875)  he  may  be  seto  as  he  appeared  in  later  life.  (T.  Sb.) 

HATWARD,  SIR  JOHN  (c.  X56o-x627)>  English  historian, 
was  bom  at  or  near  Felixstowe,  Suffolk,  where  he  was  educated, 
and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  took  the  degrees  of  B.A.,  M. A.  and  LL.D.  In  1 599  he 
published  TkePirst  Part  of  the  Life  and  Raigne  of  King  HenrUIV, 
dedicat  ed  to  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex.  This  was  reprinted 
in  1643.  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  advisers  disliked  the  tone 
of  the  book  and  its  dedication,  and  the  queen  ordered  Francis 
Bacon  to  search  it  for  "  places  in  it  that  niight  be  drawn  within 
case  of  treason."  Bacon  reported  '*  for  treason  surely  I  find 
none,'  but  for  felony  very  many,"  explaining  that  many  of  the 
sentences  were  stolen  from  Tacitus;  but  nevertheless  Hayward 
was  put  in  prison,  where  he  remained  until  about  x6oi.  On  the 
accession  of  James  I.  in  1603  he  courted  the  new  king's  favour 
by  publishing  two  pamphlets — "An  Answer  to  the  first  part  of  a 
certaine  conference  concerning  succession,"  and  "A  Treatise 
of  Union  ot  England  and  Scotland."  The  former  pamphlet, 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  was  reprinted 
in  1683  as  "  The  Right  of  Succession  **  by  the  friends  of  the  duke 
of  York  during  the  struggle  over  the  Exclusion  Bill.  In  1610 
Hayward  was  appointed  one  of  the  historiographers  of  the  college 
which  James  founded  at  Chelsea;  in  1613  he  published  his 
Lhcs  of  the  Three  Norman  Kings  of  England,  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  James's  son,  Prince  Henry ;  in  161 6  he  became  a  member 
of  the  College  of  Advocates;  and  in  16x9  he  was  knighted.  He 
died  in  London  on  the  37th  of  June  X627.  Among  his  manu- 
scripts was  found  The  Life  and  kaigne  of  King  Edward  VI., 
first  published  in  1630,  and  Certain  Yeres  of  Queen  Elizabdh's 
Raigne,  the  beginning  of  which  was  printed  in  an  edition  of  his 
Edward  VI.,  published  in  1636,  but  which  was  first  published  in 
a  complete  form  in  X840  for  the  Camden  Society  under  the  editor- 
ship of  John  Brace,  who  prefixed  an  introduction  on  the  life  and 
writings  of  the  author.  Hayward  was  conscientious  and  diligent 
in  obtaining  information,  and  although  his  reasoninif  on  questions 
of  morality  is  often  childish,  his  descriptions  are  generally 
graphic  and  \ngorous.  Notwithstanding  his  imprisonment  under 
Elizabeth,  his  portrait  of  the.  qualities  of  the  queen's. mind  and 
person  is  flattering  rather  than  detractive.  He  also  wrote 
several  works  of  a  devotional  character. 

HAYWOOD,  EUZA  {c.  X693-X756),  English  writer,  daughter 
of  a  London  tvadcsman  named  Fowler,  was  bom  about  X693. 
She  made  an  early  and  imhappy  marriage  with  a  man  named 
Ha3rwood,  and  her  literary  enemies  circulated  scdndalous 
stories  about  her,  possibly  founded  on  her  works  rather  than  her 
real  history.  She  appeared  on  the  stage  as  eariy  as  X71S,  and 
in  X73X  she  revised  for  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  The  Pair  Captive, 
by  a  Captain  Hurst.  Two  other  pieces  followed,  but  Eliza 
Haywood  made  her  mark  as  a  follower  of  Mrs  Manley  in  writing 
scandalous  and  voluminous  novels.  To  Memoirs  of  a  certain 
Island  adjofent  to  Utopia,  written  by  a  celebrated  author  of  that 
country.  Now  translated  into  English  (1725),  she  appended 
a  key  in  which  the  characters  were  explained  by  initials  denoting 
living  persons.  The  names  are  supplied  to  these  initials  in  the 
copy  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Secret  History  of  the  Present 
Intrigues  of  the  Court  of  Caramania  (1727)  was  explained  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  style  of  these  productions  is  as  extravagant 
as  their  matter.  Pope  attacked  her  in  a  coarse  passage  in  The 
Dunciad  (bk.  ii.  xx.  157  et  seq.),  which  is  aggravated  by  a 
note  alluding  to  the  "  profligate  licentiousness  of  those  shameless 
scribblers  (for  the  most  part  of  that  sex  which  ought  least  to  be 
capable  of  such  malice  or  impudence)  who  in  libellous  Memoirs 
and  Novels  reveal  the  faults  or  misfortunes  of  both  sexes,  to 


the  ruin  of  pubUc  fame,  or  disturbance  of  private  happinea." 
Swift,  writing  to  Lady  Suffolk,  says,  "Mrs  Haywood  I  have  heard 
of  as  a  stupid,  infamovs,.  scribbling  woman,  but  have  not  seen 
any  of  her  productions.'*  She  continued  to  be  a  prolific  writer 
of  novels  until  her  death  on  the  25th  of  Febraary  X756,but  her 
later  works  are  characterized  by  extreme  propriety,  though  an 
anonymous  story  of  The  Portunale  Poundlings  (x  744),  purporting 
to  be  an  account  of  the  children  of  Lord  Charies  Manners,  is 
generally  ascribed,  to  her. 

A  coltocted  edition  of  her  novels,  plays  and  poems  appeared  b 
X724,  and  her  Secret  Histories,  No9ds  and  Poems  in  1725:  See  alio 
an  article  by  S.  L.  Lee  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  BiojpapkyJ" 


HAZARA,  a  izct  of  Afghanistan.  The  Hararas  are  of 
Mongolian  origin,  speak  a  dialect  of  Persian,  and  belong  to  the 
Shiah  sect  of  Mahommedans.  They  are  of  middle  sise  but 
stoutly  made,  with  small,  grey  eyes,  high  cheek  bones  and 
smooth  faces.  They  are  descendants  of  nulitary  oolonistt 
introduced  by  Jenghiz  Khan^  who  occupy  all  the  hig^nds  of 
the  upper  Helmtmd  valley,  spreading  through  the  oountiy 
between  Kabul  and  Herat,  as  well  as  into  a  strip  of  territoiy 
on  the  frontier  slopes  of  the  Hindu  Kush  north  of  Kabul.  In  the 
western  provinces  they  are  known  as  the  Chabar  Aimak  (HazarA, 
Jamshidis,  Taimanis  and  Ferozkhois),  and  in  other  districts 
they  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  territory  they  occupy. 
They  are  pure  Mongols,  intermixing  with  no  other  races  (chiefly 
for  the  reason  that  no  other  races  will  intermix  with  them), 
preserving  their  language  and  their  Mongol  characteristics 
uninfluenced  by  their  surroundings,  having  absolutely  disf^accd 
the  former  occupants  of  the  Hazarajat  and  Ghor.  They  make 
good  soldiers  and  excellent  pioneers.  The  amir's  companies  of 
engineers  are  recruited  from  the  Hazaras,  and  they  form  pe^apa 
the  most  effective  corps  in  hb  heterogeneous  army.  Tliey  are 
now  recniited  into  the  British  service  in  India. 

HAZARA,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Peshawar 
division  of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province,  with  an  area 
of  339X  sq.  m.  It  is  bounded  on  the  'N.  by  the  Black  Moun- 
tain, the  Swat  country,  Kohistan  and  Chilas;  On  the  E.  by 
the  native  state  of  Kashmir;  on  the  S.  by  RawalpiiHU 
district;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  river  Indus.  On  the  creatioD 
of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province  in  X90X  the  district  was 
reconstituted,theTahsilofAttock  being  transferred  toRawalpindt. 
The  district  forms  a  wedge  of  territory  extending  far  into  the 
heart  of  the  outer  Himalayas,  and  consisting  of  a  long  narrow 
valley,  shut  in  on  both  sides  by  lofty  mountains,  whose  peaks 
rise  to  a  height  of  x  7,000  ft.  above  sejf  level  Towards  the 
centre  of  the  district  th^  vale  of  Kagan  is  bounded  by  mountain 
chains,  which  sweep  southward  still  maintaining  a  gaieral 
parallel  direction,  and  send  off  spurs  on  every  side  which  divide 
the  country  into  numerous  minor  dales.  The  district  is  well 
watered  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  the  Kunhar,  whidi 
flows  through  the  Kagan  Valley  into  the  Jhelum,  and  many 
ri  vulets.  Throughout  the  scenery  is  picturesque  Tq  the  north 
rise  the  distant  peaks  of  the  snow-clad  ranges;  midway,  t^ 
central  mountains  stand  clothed  to  their  rounded  summits  with 
pines  and  other  forest  trees,  while  l^rass  and  brashwood  spread 
a  green  cloak  over  the  nearer  hills,  and  cultivation  covers  every 
available  slope.  The  chief  frontier  tribes  on  the  larder  are 
the  cis-Indus  Swatb,  Hassanzais,  Akazais,  Chagarzais,  Pariail 
Syads,  Madda  Khels,  Amazais  and  Umarzais.  Within  the 
district  Pathans  are  not  numerous. 

The  name  Hazara  possibly  belonged  originally  to  a  TarU 
family  which  entered  India  with  Timu^  in  the  X4th  century, 
and  subsequently  settled  in  this  remote  region.  During  the 
prosperous  period  of  the  Mogul  dynasty  the  population  induded 
a  number  of  mixed  tribes,  which  each  began  to  assert  its  inde- 
pendence, so  that  the  utmost  anarchy  prevailed  until  Haaam 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  rising  Sikh  monarchy.  Ita^)lt 
Singh  first  obtained  a  footing  here  in  x8x8,  and,  after  ciglit  yetlB 
of  constant  aggrc^ion,  became  master  of  the  whole  cduntm 
During  the  minority  of  the  young  maharaja  Dhulecp  Sinj||i,  tfii:,  Jj 
Sikh  kingdom  fell  into  a  state  of  complete  dlioifu&attSQa;  ^S^m 
people  seized  the  opportimity  for  recovedof  thvtrtaABMdBM 
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aad  n«  in  184$  in  zebeDion.  Tbey  stonned  the  Sikh  forts, 
bid  aegt  to  Hazipur,  and  dioye  the  governor'  across  the 
bordeis.  After  the  first  Sikh  War  it  was  proposed  to  transfer 
Eiztn  with  Kashmir  to  Gulab  Singh,  but  it  remained  under 
the  Laiure  government  in  charge  of  James  Abbott,  who  pacified 
it  ia  less  than  a  year  and  held  it  single-handed  throughout  the 
troubles  of  the  second  Sikh  War.  It  was  also  undisturbed 
during  the  Mutiny.  The  population  in  1901  was  560, 288,  showing 
aa  inoease  of  8-52%  in  tbe  decade.  The  headquarters  are  at 
Abbotabad;  pop.  (iQOz)  7764.  Through  the  Kageui  valley  and 
over  the  Babiuar  pass  at  its  bead  lies  the  most  direct  route 
irom  the  Punjab  to  Chilas  and  Gilgit. 

HiZARO  (O.  Fr.  kazardt  from  Span,  atar,  unlucky  throw  at 
dice,  misfortune,  from  Arab,  a/,  and  sor,  dij»),  a  game  of  dice 
(oLed  Craps  in  America),  once  very  popular  in  England  and 
pUycd  for  large  stakes  at  the  famous  rooms  of  Ciockford  (St 
JiTcs'a  Street,  London)  and  Almack  (Pall  Mall,  London).  The 
plAyer  or  "  caster  "  calls  a  **  main  "  (that  is,  any  number  from 
fi>e  to  nine  inclusive).  He  then  throws  with  two  diet.  If  he 
"  tluows  in,*'  or  "  nicks,"  he  wins  the  sum  pla3red  for  from  the 
baakeror  "  setter."  Five  is  a  nick  to  five,  six  and  twelve  are 
Dicis  to  six,  seven  and  eleven  to  seven,  eight  and  twelve  to  eight 
ud  oine  to  nine.  If  the  caster  "  throws  out "  by  throwing 
aces,  or  deuce-ace  (called  crabs  or  craps),  he  loses.  When  the 
miin  is  five  or  nine  the  caster  throws  out  with  11  or  xa;  when 
the  Duia  b  six  or  eight  he  throws  out  with  xx ;  when  the  main 
b  xvtn  be  throws  oat  with  13.  If  the  caster  neither  nicks  nor 
ibnnrs  out,  the  number  thrown  is  his  "chance,"  and  he  keeps 
OB  throwing  till  either  the  chance  comes  up,  when  he  wins,  or 
t£]  the  naoi  comes  up,  when  he  loses.  When  a  chance  is  thrown 
the  **  odds  "  for  or  against  the  chance  are  laid  by  the  setter  to 
the  amount  of  the  original  stake.  Seven  is  the  best  main  for 
the  aster  to  call,  as  it  can  be  thrown  in  six  different  ways  out 
of  the  thirty-six  casts  which  are  possible  with  dice.  Supposing 
lena  to  be  the  main;  tl^n  the  caster  wins  if  he  throws  7  or 
11;  he  k»es  if  he  throws  crabs  or  xa.'  If  he  throws  any  other 
Buxbcr,  4  for  example,  that  is  his  chance.  The  odds  against 
him  are  two  to  one,  as  7  can  be  thrown  in  sbi  ways,  but  4  only 
ia  three;  hence  six  to  thsee,  or  two  to  one,  are  the  correct  odds, 
aod  if  the  odipnal  stake  was  £1,  the  setter  now  lays  £3  to  £1  in 
additiim.  It  is  useful  to  remember  that  2  and  13  can  be  thrown 
in  (HK  way;  3  and  xx  in  two  ways;  4  and  xo  in  three  ways; 
S  ud  9  m  four  ways;  6  and  8  in  five  ways.  The  odds  against 
the  caster  are  thus  given  by  Hoyle:  If  7  is  the  main  and  4 
the  chance,  two  to  one;  6  ud  4,  five  to  three;  $  and  4,  four 
to  three;  7  and  9,  three  to  two;  7  and  6,  six  and  five;  7  and  5, 
tine  to  two;  6  and  $,  five  to  four;  8  and  5,  five  to  four,  &c. 

HlTiHIBACH.  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the 
Cbota  Nagpor  division  of  Bengal.  The  town  is  well  situated  at 
aa  ekvation  of  3000  ft.  Pop.  (1901)  15,799.  Hazaribagh  has 
oaied  to  be  a  military  cantonment  since  the  European  peni- 
teatiary  was  abolishrd  ■  There  are  a  central  jail  and  a  reform- 
wy  schooL  The  Dublin  University  Mission  maintains  a 
Fint  Alts  coOegeu 

The  DmncT  compriics  an  area  of  703X  sq.  m.  In  X90X  the 
r^r<-^ation  was  x,X77,96x,  showing  an  increase  of  x%  in  the 
decade.  The  physical  formation  of  Hazaribagh  exhibits  three 
<^uact  features:  (x)  a  high  central  plateau  occupying  the 
votem  section,  the  surface  of  which  is  undulating  and  cultivated; 
( : '  a  lower  and  more  extensive  plateau  stretching  along  the  north 
a-sl  eastcn  portions;  to  the  north,  the  land  b  well  cultivated, 
•tie  to  the  cast  the  country  b  of  a  more  varied  character,  the 
clfvitioo  b  lower,  and  the  character  of  a  plateau  b  gradually 
^^^}  (j)  the  central  valley  of  the  Damodar  river  occupying  the 
o'ire  soQthem  section.  Indeed,  although  the  characteristics 
^'  the  district  are  rock,  hill  and  wide-spreading  juni^e,  fine 
patches  of  cuhivmtjon  are  met  with  in  all  parts,  and  the  scenery 
B  SraeraDy  pleasing  and  often  striking.  The  dbtrict  forms  a 
r  *rt  of  the  dudn  of  high  land  which  extends  across  the  continent 
o(  Indb,  sDuth  of  the  Nerbudda  on  the  west,  and  south  of  the 
So'ie  rii^roB  the  east.  ^  The  most  important  river  b  the  Damodar, 
With  iu  many  txibotanety  which  drains  an  area  of  2480  sq.  m. 


The  hbtory  of  the  dbtrict  b  involved  in  obscurity  until  X755, 
about  which  time  a  certain  Mukund  Singh  was  chief  of  the 
coimtry.  In  a  few  years  he  was  superseded  by  Tej  Singh,  who 
had  gained  the  assistance  of  the  British.  In  X780  Hazaribagh, 
along  with  the  surxounding  territory,  passed  imder  direct  Britbh 
rule. 

The  district  contains  an  important  coal-field  at  Giridih  which 
supplies  the  East  Indian  raJlway.  There  are  altogether  six 
mines.  There  are  also  mica  mines  which  are  gaining  in  import- 
ance. Rice  and  oilseeds  are  the  principal  crops.  Tea  cultivation 
has  been  tried  but  does  not  flourish,  and  b  almost  extinct.  The 
only  railways  are  the  branch  of  the  East  Indian  to  the  coal* 
field  at  Giridih,  where  there  b  a  technical  school  maintained 
by  the  railway  company,  and  the  newly-opened  Gaya-Katrasgarh 
chord  line;  but  the  dbtrict  b  traversed  by  the  Grand  Trunk 
road.  Parasnath  hill  b  annuaUy  visited  by  large  numbers  of 
Jain  worshippers. 

HA2XBR0UCK,  a  town  of  northern  France,  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Nord,  oxi  the  canalized 
Bourre,  39  m.  W.N.W.of  Lille,  on  the  Northern  railway,  between 
that  town  and  St  Omer.  Pop.  (X906),  town,  8798;  commune, 
X  3,8x9.  With  the  exception  of  the  church  of  St  Eloi,  a  building 
of  the  x6th  century  witlS  a  spin  of  fine  open  work  3<k>  ft.  high, 
and  the  hospice,  occupying  a  convent  built  in  the  x6th  and  X7th 
centuries,  there  b  little  of  architectural  interest  in  the  towiL 
Hazebrottck  b  the  seat  of  a  sub  prefect,  and  has  a  tribunal  of  first 
instance  and  a  board  of  trade  arbitratioiL  It  b  the  market  for 
a  fertile  agricultural  dbtrict,  and  has  trade  in  live-stock,  grain  and 
hops.  Cloth-weaving  b  the  chief  industry.  Hazebrouck  b  an 
important  Juxiction,  and  railway  employis  form  a  huge  part  of 
its  population. 

HAZEL  (O.  Eng.  kasd^;  d,  Ger.  Basd,  Swed.  and  Dan. 
hassdf  &c., ;  Fr.  noisetier,  cpudrier),  botanlcally  coryluSt  a  genus  of 
shrubs  or  low  trees  of  the  natural  order  Corylaceae.  The  common 
hazel,  Corylus  Avdlana  (fig.  x),  occurs  throughout  Europe,  in 
North  Africa  and  in 
central  and  Russian 
Asia,  except  the 
northernmost  parts. 
It  is  commonly  found 
in  hedges  and  coppices, 
and  as  an  undergrowth 
in  woods,  aiKl  reaches 
a  height  of  some  xa 

ft.;  occasionally,  as  at      f,o,  |.— Hazel  (Corylus  AveOana).-^!, 
Eastwell  Park,  Kent,  Female  catkin  (enlarged) ;  3.  Pair  of  fruits 
it  may  attain  to  30  ft.  (nuts)  each  enclosed   m  its  involucre 
According  to  Evelyn  (reduced). 
(Sylva,  p.  35.  1^4), 

hazels  "  above  all  affect  cold,  barren,  dry,  and  sandy  soib;  also 
mountains,  and  even  rockie  ground  produce  them;  but  more 
plentifully  if  somewhat  moist,  dankish,  and  mossie."  In  Kent  they 
flourish  best  in  a  calcareous  soil.  The  bark  of  the  older  stems  is 
of  a  bright  brown,  mottled  with  grey,  that  of  the  young  twigs  b 
ash-coloured,  ax^  j^^i^%t\»r  and  hairy.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
from  3  to  4  in.  in  length,  downy  below,  roundish  heart-shaped, 
pointed  and  shortly  stalked.  In  the  variety  C.  ^purea,  the 
leaves,  as  also  the  pellicle  of  the  kernel  and  the  husk  of  the  nut, 
are  purple,  and  in  C.  kderopkyUa  they  are  thickly  clothed  with 
hairs.  In  autumn  the  rich  yellow  tint  acquired  by  the  leaves 
of  the  hazel  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  landscapes.  The 
flowers  are  monoecious,  and  appear  in  Great  Britain  in  February 
and  March,  before  the  leaves.  The  cylindrical  drooping  yellow 
male  catkins  (fig.  a)  are  x  to  3|  in.  long,  and  occur  a  to  4  in  a 
raceme;  when  in  imusual  numbers  they  may  be  terminal  in 
position.    The  fdnale  flowers  are  small,  sub-globose  and  sessile, 

*  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  origin  b  to  be  found  in  O.  Eng. 
Juts,  a  behest,  connected  with  Aalati">Ger.  keissen,  to  give  orders: 
the  hazel-wand  was  the  sceptre  of  authority  of  the  shepherd 
chieftain  (vtiMi^i'  X««r)  of  olden  times,  see  Grimm,  Cesek,  d,  detUsch, 
Spracke,  p.  1016,  1848.  The  root  b  Au-,  cf.  Lat.  conilas,  carylMSi 
and  the  original  meaning  b  unknown. 
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RKmbling  leal-buib,  sod  have  pntrudtDg  crimion  Migmu; 
Ibc  minule  inner  bncU,  by  Ibeil  enlugenient,  form  the  palnutEly 
lob«d  and'  cut  involuot  or  busk  of  the  nut.  The  ovaiy  ii  not 
vitibte  till  ncirly  midsummer,  and  is  not  fuUy  developed  belore 
'lavc  a  length  of  Erom  t  to]  In.,  and  grow  In 
cluslen.  Double  nuts  are  the  result  of 
the  equal  development  of  the  tvo  carpels 
of  (he  origicsd  Bawei,  of  wlich  ordinarily 
one  becomes  abonivE;  fusion  of  Iwo  oi 

)WD  colour  of  the  nuts 

id  AdiiJJy,  i.e.  "  in  hue 

as  hazel  nuta  "  (Shaltesp«are,  Taming  oj 

Ac  Skrnp,  ii.  i],  derive  their  significance.^ 

The  wood  ol  the  haul  is  whilish-Tcd, 

pliant,  and    has 

.  TRght  of  40  tb  per  cub.  ft-^ 


of  hazel  is  the  Injuiy  not  in- 
fKqucnlly  done  to  ihem  by  the  nut- 
gatherer,  who  "  witb  active  vigour  crushes  down  the  tree  " 
(Tliomson's  SiOionl,  "  Autumn  "),  and  otherwise  damages  iL 

The  filbert,'  among  the  numerous  varieties  of  Coryiu  AvtUana, 
fl  ettensively  cultivated,  especially  in  Kent,  for  the  saVe  of  its 
nun,  nhich  are  rcjidily  distinguished  from  cob-nuts  by  their 
■DiJe  involucre  and  grealei  length.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
luckers  and  layers,  by  E^sfting  and  by  sowing.  Suckcn  aSord 
the  itrongesl  and  euliesl -bearing  plants.  Crafted  filberts  are 
len  liable  than  others  to  be  encumbered  by  suclcen  at  the  root. 
By  the  Maidiionc  gioivcia  the  best  plants  ace  considered  lo  be 
obtained  from  Iiycra.  These  become  well  rooted  in  about  a 
Iwdvemonih,  and  then,  after  pruning,  an  bedded  out  in  the 
nunery  for  I  wo  or  three  yean.  The  filben  is  tmoomically  grown 
on  the  borders  of  ptanlalioBS  or  orchird*.  or  in  open  spots  in 
woods.  It  thrives  most  in  a  light  loim  wiih  a  diy  (ubsoil;  rich 
and,  in  particular,  wet  soils  are  unsuitable,  conducing  to  the 
formation  of  too  much  wood.  Plantations  of  filbetis  are  made 
in  autumn,  in  well-drained  ground,  and  a  space  of  about  lo  ft. 
by  8  ha»  to  be  allowed  for  each  tree.  In  the  third  year  after 
[jaating  the  trees  may  require  root-pruning;  in  the  fifth  or  sixth 
Ihey  should  bear  weZl.    The  nuts  grow  in  greatest  abundance  on 


have  ready  access.   To  obtain  a  good  tree. 

the  practice  in  Kent  is 

to  select  a  stout  upright  shoot  3  ft.  in  le 

ngth;  this  is  cut  down 

to  about  iS  in.  of  which  the  lower  is  a 

growth.    The  head  is  pruned  to  form  sii 

or  eight  strong  oflsets; 

and  by  judicious  use  of  the  knife,  and  by 

training,  preferably  on 

a  hoop  placed  within  them,  these  are  caused  to  grow  outwards  and 

upwards  to  a  height  of  about  6  ft.  so  as  to 

form  a  bowl-like  shape. 

Eicesuve  luiuriance  of  the  laterals  may 

be  combated  by  root- 

pruning,  or  by  checking  them  early  in  the 

and  by  cutting  back  to  a  female  blossom  bud.  or  else  spuninj 

nearly  down  to  the  main  branch  In  the  J 

loUowing  ^ring. 

be  latherrd  only  when 

t^^^y-^z.r^.^'T.X^::^^ 

iri  dry  and.  ot.  altci 

"'<^«£i4ulr;>f''^^«i  Me  Lathar 

•u>  tni  Quria,  iiKl  .er 

a's  y*la«.'.  W((H*li>_ 
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the  dty*s  factory  products  increased  from  $998,823  in  1900  to 
$j, 1 85,876  in  X905,  or  zx8-8%,  only  three  other  cities  in  the  state 
having  a  population  of  8000  or  more  in  1900  showing  a  greater 
rate  of  increase.  There  is  a  state  hospital  here  for  the  treatment 
cf  persons  injured  in  mines.  Hazleton  was  settled  in  1820,  was 
laid  out  in  1836,  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1856  and 
reccivecf  a  city  charter  in  1892.  The  local  coal  industry  dates 
from  1837. 

HAZUTT,  WILUAM  (1778-1S30),  British  literary  critic  and 
essajrist,  was  born  on  the  loth  of  April  1778  at  Maidstone,  where 
his  father,  William  Hazlitt,  was  minister  of  a  Unitarian  con- 
gregation.   The  father  took  the  side  of  the  Americans  in  their 
struggle  with  the  mother-country,  and  during  a  residence  at 
Bandon,  Co.  Cork,  interested  himself  in  the  welfare  of  some 
American  prisoners  at  Kinsale.    In  1783  he  migrated  with  his 
family  to  .America,  but  in  the  winter  of  1786-1787  returned  to 
Ea^and,  and  settled  at  Wem  in  Shropshire,  where  he  ministered 
to  a  small  congregation.    There  his  son  William  went  to  school, 
till  in  1793  he  was  sent  to  the  Hackney  theological  college  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  become  a  dissenting  minister.    For  this 
career,  however,  he  had  no  inclination,  and  returned,  probably 
in  1 794,  to  Wem,  where  he  led  a  desultory  life  until  1802,  and  then 
decided  to  become  a  portrait  painter.    His  elder  brother  John 
was  already  established  as  a  miniature  painter  in  London.    The 
monotooy  of  life  at  Wem  was  broken  in  January  1798  by  the 
\isil  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  to  Shrewsbury,  where  young 
Hazlitt  went  to  hear  him  preach.    Coleridge  encouraged  William 
Hazlitt*s  interest  in  metaphysics,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  next 
year  Hazlitt  visited  Coleridge  at  Neiher  Stowcy  and  made  the 
acqoaintance  of  William  Wordsworth.    The  circumstances  of 
this  early  intercourse  with  Coleridge  are  related  with  in- 
imitable skill  in  a  paper  in  Hazlitt's  Literary  Remains  (1830). 
On  visits  to  his  brother  in  London  he  made  many  acquaint- 
ances, the  most  important  being  a  friendship  with  Charles 
Lamb,  said  to  have  been  founded  on  a  remark  of  Lamb's 
interpolated  in  a  discussion  between  Coleridge,  Godwin  and 
Holcroft,  '*  Give  me  man  as  he  is  not  to  be."    He  also  formed 
aa  acquaintance  with  John  Stoddart,  whose  sister  Sarah  he 
icarri^  in  i8c8.    In  October  1802  he  went  to  Paris  to  copy 
portraits  in  the  Louvre,  and  spent  four  happy  months  in  Paris. 
When  he  returned  to  London  he  undertoole  commissions  for 
portraits,  but  soon  found  he  was  not  likely  to  excel  in  his  art; 
his  last  portrait,  one  of  Charles  Lamb  as  a  Venetian  senator 
fcow  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery),  was  executed  in  1805. 
In  that  yrjLt  he  published  his  first  book,  An  Essay  on  the 
FrincipUs  of  Human  Action:  being  an  argument  in  favour  of 
Ite  Sciitral  Disinterestedness  of  ike  Human  Mind,  which  had 
orcupied  him  at  intervals  for  six  or  seven  years.    It  attracted 
li'.^Ie  attention,  but  remained  a  favourite  with  its  author.    Other 
vcrks  belonging  to  this  period  are:  Free  Thoughts  on  Public 
A§airs  (1806);  An  Abridgment  of  the  Light  of  Nature  Revealed, 
hj  Ahrckam    rifCJbrr. . .  (180;);   The  Eloquence  of  the  British 

Secctt (2  vols.,  1807);  A  Reply  to  Mai  thus,  on  his  Essay 

m.  Fopulation  (1807);  A  New  and  Improved  Grammar  of  the 
EnglisM  Tongue  . . .  (1810). 

Hazli'.t  married  in  1808.    His  domestic  life  was  unhappy. 
His  wife  was  an  unromantic,  business-like  woman,  while  he  him- 
self was  fitful  and  moody,  and  impatient  of  restraint.    The 
di^sblution  of  the  ill-assorted  union  was  nevertheless  deferred 
Icr  fourteen  years,  during  which  much  of  Hazlitt 's  best  literary 
vork  bnd  been  produced.     Mrs  Hazlitt  had  inherited  a  small 
fuate  at  Winterslow  near  Salisbury,  and  here  the  Hazlitt  s  lived 
uiil  1S12,  when  they  removed  to  19  York  Street,  Westminster, 
tVsQsethat  was  once  Milton's.    Hazlitt  delivered  in  1812  a 
CDone  of  lectures  at  the  Russell  Institution  on  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Modern  Philosophy.    He  soon  abandoned  philosophy, 
ko«eir«r.  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  journalism.    He  was 
Virliamentary  reporter  and  subsequently  dramatic  critic  for  the 
Htnang  Chronicle;  be  also  contributed  to  the  Champion  and 
The  Tiwia;  but  hb  closest  connexion  was  with  the  Examiner, 
i>Md  by  John  and  Leigh  Hunt.    In  conjunction  with  Leigh 
bit  be  SMkftook  the  wries  of  articles  called  The  Round  Tabic, 


a  collection  of  essays  on  literature,  men  and  manners  which 
were  originally  contributed  to  the  Examiner.  To  this  time 
belong  his  View  of  the  English  Stage  (x8i8),  and  Lectures  on  the 
English  Poets  (1818),  on  the  English  Comic  Writers  (i8i9),andon 
the  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth  (1821).  By  these 
works,  together  with  his  Characters  of  Shakes peare*s  Plays 
(181 7),  and  his  Table  Talk;  or  Original  Essays  on  MenandManners 
(182X-1822), his  reputation  asacritic  and  essayist  was  established. 
Next  to  Coleridge,  Hazlitt  was  perhaps  the  most  powerful  ex- 
ponent of  the  dawning  perception  that  Shakespeare's  art  was  no 
less  marvellous  than  his  genius;  and  Hazlitt's  criticism  did  not, 
like  Coleridge's,  remain  in  the  condition  of  a  series  of  brilliant 
but  fitful  glimpses  of  insight,  but  was  elaborated  with  steady 
care.  His  lectures  on  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  performed  a 
similar  service  for  the  earlier,  sweeter  and  simpler  among  them, 
such  as  Dekker,  till  then  unduly  eclipsed  by  later  writers  like 
Massinger,  better  playwrights  but  worse  poets.  Treating  of  the 
contemporary  drama,  he  successfully  vindicated  for  Edmund 
Kean,  whose  genius  he  recognized  from  the  first,  the  high  place 
which  he  has  retained  as  an  actor,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  Mrs 
Siddons  knew  no  bounds.  His  criticisms  on  the  English  comic 
writers  and  men  of  letters  in  general  arc  masterpieces  of  inge- 
nious and  felicitous  exposition,  though  rarely,  like  Coleridge's, 
penetrating  to  the  inmost  core  of  the  subject.  Moreover,  at 
the  time  when  the  lectures  were  written,  Hazlitt's  vic^^-s,  orthodox 
as  they  may  seem  now,  were  novel  enough. 

As  an  essayist  Hazlitt  is  even  more  effective  than  as  a  critic 
Being  enabled  to  select  his  own  subjects,  he  escapes  dependence 
upon  others  either  for  his  matter  or  his  illustrations,  and  presents 
himself  by  turns  as  a  metaphysician,  a  moraUst,  a  humorist,  a 
painter  of  manners  and  characteristics,  but  always,  whatever 
his  ostensible  theme,  deriving  the  essence  of  his  commentary 
from  himself.  This  combination  of  intense  subjectivity  with 
strict  adherence  to  his  subject  is  one  of  Hazlitt's  most  distinctive 
and  creditable  traits.  Intellectual  truthfulness  is  a  passion  with 
him.  He  steeps  his  topic  in  the  hues  of  his  own  individuality, 
but  never  uses  it  as  a  means  of  self -display.  The  first  reception 
of  his  admirable  essays  was  by*  no  means  in  accordance  with 
their  deserts.  Hazlitt's  political  sympathies  and  antipathies  were 
vehement,  and  he  had  taken  the  unfashionable  side.  The 
Quarterly  Review  attacked  him  with  dcb'bcrate  malignity,  stopped 
the  sale  of  his  writings  for  a  time  and  blighted  his  credit  with 
publishers.  Hazlitt  retaliated  by  his  Letter  to  William  Giford 
(181 9),  accusing  the  editor  of  deliberate  misrepresentation. 
In  downright  abuse  and  hard-hitting,  Hazlitt  proved  himself 
more  than  a  match  even  for  Giflord.  By  the  writers  in  Black" 
wood's  Magazine  HazUtt  was  also  scurrilously  treated.^  He  had 
become  estranged  from  his  early  friends,  the  Lake  poets,  by  what 
he  uncharitably  but  not  unnaturally  regarded  as  their  i>olitical 
apostasy;  and  he  had  no  scruples  about  recording  his  often  very 
unfavourable  opinions  of  his  contemporaries.  He  displayed, 
moreover,  an  exasperating  facility  in  grounding  his  criticisms 
on  facts  that  his  victims  were  unable  to  deny.  His  inequalities 
of  temper  separated  him  for  a  time  even  from  Leigh  Hunt  and 
Charles  Lamb,  and  on  the  whole  the  period  of  his  most  brilliart 
literary  success  was  that  when  he  was  most  soured  and  broken. 
Domestic  troubles  supcr\'encd;  he  had  gone  to  live  in  South- 
ampton Buildings  in  September  1S19,  and  his  marriage,  long 
little  more  than  nominal,  was  dissolved  in  consequence  of  the 
infatuated  passion  he  had  conceived  for  his  landlord's  daughter, 
Sarah  Walker,  a  most  ordinary  person  in  the  eyes  of  every  one 
else.  It  is  impossible  to  regard  Hazlitt  as  a  responsible  agent 
while  he  continued  subject  to  this  influence.  His  own  record 
of  the  transaction,  published  by  himself  under  the  title  of  Liber 
Amoris,  or  the  Nnv  Pygmalion  (1823),  is  an  unpleasant  but 
remarkable  psychological  document.  It  consists  of  conversations 
between  Hazlitt  and  Sarah  Walker,  drawn  up  in  the  spring  of 
1822,  of  a  correspondence  between  Hazlitt  and  his  friend  P.  G. 
Pat  more  between  March  and  July,  and  an  account  of  the  rupture 
of  his  relations  with  Sarah.  The  business-like  dissolution  of 
his  marriage  under  the  law  of  Scotland  is  related  with  amazing 

*  For  some  quotations  see  Alexander  Ireland's  bibliography. 
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DilvctC  by  the  family  biographn.    Rid  of  Ui  wife  ud  cured    '  ~ 

of  hii  miittm,  be  ifaaitly  iltervudi  uloniihed  hii  Iricnds  by 
Dunyini  a  widow.  "  AU  I  kaow,"  uyi  hii  gnDdson,  "  ia  thai 
Hn  Blldgtwalcr  became  Mn  HazlitL."  Tbcy  travelled  os  the 
CODtiDCDl  for  a  year  and  thea  parted  finally.    Haililt'a  study  of 

eontribuled  to  the  if  ominj  CkroniiU.lad  t,  deep  eSect  upon  him, 
and  perhaps  conduced  (o  that  iuliniacy  vHb  the  cynical  old 
painter  Noithcote  which,  shortly  aftec  hi>  Ktum,  engeodcted 
(  curious  but  enuDcnlly  Icadabtc  volume  of  ^i  Cnntersalhnt 
tj Jamts Norlktele, R.A.{ityi).  Themprctivelharaofautlior 
ud  aclist  are  not  always  easy  to  determine.  Duiing  the  reccDt 
■gitalioasofhislifehebad  been  wriiingessay),  collected  in  tSifi 
under  the  title  of  The  Plain  Spalier:  opiniew  m  Books,  Ittn 
and  Things  (1816).  Tkc  Spiril  oj  Ikt  Agi;  tr  Cmlcmferary 
Perlraili  (1S15),  a  wcia  of  criticiimi  on  the  leading  intellectual 
chaiBcleis  of  i^  diyi,  is  in  point  of  ityle  peihspi  the  moit 
qilcndid  and  cspioui  of  his  compositions.  It  is  eager  and  ani- 
mated to  impetuosity,  though  without  any  trace  of  caitlen- 
ness  or  disorder.  He  now  undertook  a  work  which  was  to  have 
Crowned  his  literary  reputation,  but  which  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  even  enhanced  U—Tit  Life  </  Nafiitim  Bwnuiparle 
(4  vols.,  181S-1830).  The  undertaking  was  at  best  premature, 
and  was  inevitably  disfigured  by  partiality  to  Napoleon  as 
tfae  representative  of  the  popular  cause,  excusable  in  a  Liberal 
politician  writing  in  the  days  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Owing  to 
the  failure  of  his  publishers  Haililt  received  no  lecofflpcnse  for 
this  Uborious  work.  Pecuniary  aniieties  and  disappointments 
may  have  contributed  to  hasten  bis  death,  which  laok  place 
00  the  iSth  of  September  iSjo.  Charle*  Lamb  was  with  him 
to  the  last. 

Haililt  bad  many  serious  defects  of  temper.  Hit  con^stency 
wa*  gained  at  the  expense  of  refusing  to  leviM  his  early  impies- 
ilont  and  prejudices.  His  eslimaie  of  a  man's  work  was  too 
■pt  10  be  decided  by  sympathy  or  the  reverse  with  his  politics. 
For  Scott,  however,  he  had  a  great  admiration,  although  they 
were  far  enough  apart  in  politics.  He  was  a  compound  of  in- 
tellect and  passion,  and  the  leSnemeat  of  his  critical  analysis 
ia  associated  with  vehement  eloquence  and  glowing  imagery. 

remarks,  ■  muchbetler  judge  of  men  of  thought  thap.of  menol 

apring  from  affectation!  they  are  in  general  the  sallies  of  a  mind 
so  agile  and  ardent  as  to  overrun  its  own  goal.  His  style  is 
perfectly  natural,  and  yet  admirably  calculated  for  effect.  His 
diction,  always  rich  and  masculine,  seems  to  kindle  as  he  pro- 
ceeds; and  when  thoroughly  animated  by  his  subject,  he  advances 

Carrying  his  argument  a  step  further,  like  a  champion  dealing 
out  blows  as  he  presses  upon  the  enemy.  Although,  however, 
his  grasp  upon  his  subject  is  strenuous,  bis  insight  into  it  ia 
rarely  proTound.  He  can  amply  satisfy  men  of  taste  and  culture; 
be  cinnot,  like  Coleridge  or  Burke,  dissatisfy  them  witb  them- 
selves by  showing  them  how  much  they  would  have  missed 
without  him.  He  is  a  critic  who  eihibiti,  rather  than  reveals, 
the  beauties  oF  an  author.  But  all  shortcomings  are  forgotten 
in  the  geouinmeu  and  fervour  of  the  writer's  self- portraiture. 
The  inteosily  of  his  personal  convictions  causes  all  he  wrote  to 
appear  in  a  manner  autobiographic.  Other  men  have  been  said 
ti>  speak  like  books,  Hazlitt's  books  speak  like  men.  To  read 
his  srorks  inconneiion  witb  Leigh  Hunt's  and  Cbaites  Lamb's 
is  to  be  introduced  into  one  ol  the  most  attractive  of  English 
liletaiy  circles,  and  this  alone  will  long  preserve  them  from 
oblivion. 

His  son,  WtLLIAH  HaIUTT  (iSii-iSoj).  was  bom  on  the 
j6ib  of  September  tSit.  The  separation  between  his  parents 
did  not  prevent  him  from  being  on  affectionate  terms  with  both 
of  them.  He  early  began  to  write  for  the  Uenini  Ckrani^tt. 
and  in  igjj  married  Caroline  Reyncll.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  trandalions.  chiefly  from  the  French,  and  of  some  works 
an  the  law  ol  bankruptcy.  He  was  called  to  the  bat  at  the 
Middle  Temple  in  1S44,  and  bname  regislrv  ia  the  omrt  ol 


^^t.  tiSiill  ul"   it;;  I^Xti^     ■"r'^  °*  ""•!="?!  "nd  figurative  kuo,  g«»»j|y  .■ 


HEAD,  SIR  F..B.— HEALTH 

"mcl  Sclmti  (i8j4)  i 

„_ (  Bnuin  (1864).  wric 

kit  liTtliHf  fricnij.  Sir  Cnrn  Corn»all  Ui>i>.     H»  Inc 

Inn  ibc  lalutdic  ol  Kifo  CTiiii']  5iit>  ippaml  in  i«66.  ricrbcc  to  the  pnition  of  tbe  bud  u  the  uppccmoM  put, 

SIR  FBAMCU  BOND,  B*mT.   (iTM-i«7S),  Engliih  l™" '!« ''»£i°g.  chief  ponioii  of  Mything. 

iveller  »od  lulhor,  son  o[  JiniM  Boptr  H»d  of  the  HKlD-BDimMO,  or  H£Ai>^NAPmio,  u  the  Dnteb  nil  il, 

„_>e,  HighiDi,  Ktnl,  wii  botn  Ihert  on  (he  ill  of  Jinuuy  "  ruitom  once  prevjient  among  lU  MiUy  recn  ud  turvivinj 

■iiij.     He  »«  educjied  »i  Rochcslec  grammir  icbool  and  the  ™  ."f*''  '""na  "«  O^"'"  l«"')  o*  Bora*o  and.dMwherB. 

Ko>*l  Milil»fy  Academy,  whence  in  igii  he  wti  commiuioned  "f""  ^e  R»o»,  piovinaal  of  the  Auguitiniini,  repotted  ils 

10  Ibe  Boy»l  Engineera.     He  wu  for  lome  yean  stationed  in  """nee  in  Liuon  (Philippine  Iiiandl)  as  e»riy  ai  1577.    TTie 

tk  MeditetMnean,  and  be  lecved  in  the  campaign  of  1815,  Pf  "ce  11  Ixbeved  to  have  had  it»  origin  in  celigious  tnolivei, 

bdng  preicnt  al  Ibe  bank  of  Walerloo.     He  went  on  half-pay  "«"oi«ipo'»l"iU*l>eingunive[i»lamong  theJIalayj.     Seven 

h  181s.  when  he  accepted  the  chacge  of  to  auociation  tormHl  "PfesMve   meaiurH   have  led   10   in  decteaae.     Among  the 

U  Mirk  Ibe  gold  and  ulver  minei  of  Rio  de  U  Plata.     In  lKot"|e3»]l  that  ranainj  u  tbe  dance,  arcoopanied  by  linging, 

OBIHioii  wilh  lb{>  enleipcise  he  made  Kvecal  capid  joucneyi  f^^^""'  '»"  P"^,*?"  "^^^  "«  •'"''  *"  f"™"'/  fi«d. 

Km  tbe  Pampas  and  among  (he  Andes,  bit  Rmtk  t/olti  ol  "'}"  V  T    "*°,„*  btidegroom  must  bring  his  bride  a  pumh™ 

■Uch,  published  in  i8j6,  and  wrillen  in  a  dear  and  spiriwd  o'naas  Ihoseof  Chnitiansbeingprefecred.     Thechicfel 


d  lor  him  tbe  name  of  "  Galloping  Head." 


le  Was,  a  hilJ-iribe  on  the  nonh-ei 


le  became  involved  in  a  controversy  wilh     '«""'"  "'  !='''*■  »'"'  '^e  Nagai  and  Kukis  of  Assam. 
.See  Bock,  HiailkiiiiUri  ej  Bonte  (1981)1  W.  H.  Furt 


the  aimy  a«  a  major  unatlached,  mainly  owing  lo  his  eflotli  .  ^?^'J*'  *  ""^'i™.  "[  phyaica]  aoundness  or  weD-betng, 

b)  iairoduce  tbe  South  American  lasso  into  the  British  service  1°  "         ,"  "S*"""  diichatgei  ila  functioni  efficiently;  also 

foi  Biuiliacy  draught.     In  1S30  he  published  a  life  of  Bnice,  "  'traoMe™  sense  t  stale  of  moral  ot  intetleitual  well-being 

Ibc  Alriean  traveller,  and  in  ,8,4  BMJ»  jr.m  Ih,  Brun^m,  (»eeH»01£m,TBEa*™un^andPvBUCHHLiH).     "  Health  " 

^  Ktuam.  iy  m  Old  Uan.    In  ,8js  be  was  knighted,  and  in  "P™*nta  the  "■  Eng.  *««*,  the  condition  or  Hate  of  being  kU, 


ound.  Tbii  word  look  in  northern  dialects  t 
"  hale,"  in  southern  or  midland  Enilish  halt  hi-nr.  '• 
L  of  ai 


lied  a  baronet.    lo  iBjj  he 

ol  Upper  Canada,  and  in  tl ,__..,   _.       -  ^    ,.      jj.  .        ,        .  .     , 

deal  with  a  political  situation  of  great  difficulty,  being    "■""  '™  "fWilion  of  an  initial  »,  »a  m  "  whoop,"  and  in  ■ 


-™  .,_  .J  .837  10  suppress  a  serious  insurrection.     Shortly    P™™':'«li«!  <>'     <■«■  Had,"  properiy 

■Itetwanla,  in  consequence  of  a  ditpule  wilh  the  home  govern-  F^^"*',  ^  "™"'. '"  J"""'  """■  '<>  I"".  "0  ««"  ■»«  W. 

mi.  he  THigned  his  post  and  returned  lo  England,  via  New  "  <''™="':  ^^^i^'*".'?  ""^"^  '"""  "'"^  Norwegian  Ml, 
cognate  with  the  O.  Eng,  Ad/,  used  also  in  this  sense.  "  To  heal  " 
lO.Eng.  *a(ai.),  to  make  In  sound  health,  locure,ii  alio  cognate. 

Ill  1005  ji.  rrancis  J^«*i«t  "/  WeailAj.— Tbe  custom  of  drinking  "  health  "  to 

onlbejolholjuly  •«« 'i^'ng  »  "Ml  probably  derived  from  the  ancient  religioui 
nte  of  dnnking  10  the  gods  and  the  dead.    Tbe  Greek*  and 

,..-  -.- - ber  of  wwks.  chiefly  ^^-"  ■""''  '""?^  "■"  hbations  to  their  gods,  and  at 

fiatJiyiiH  both  jtuleobyivjlion  and  genial  humpur.     Hitprindpl  Noraem< 
g^n^graimn   (1SJ9).  wi        '■      " 

»?7i!kTi.  a  d^eic  wTi 

Drfncffrll  Slali  s/  Cmll  srilaii  lltiyil:  a  rs;[ol  s/  triacn  ilttti 
IfcJJ):  A  Fan'iilU  ,.  Jrch-<i  {I»S1):  Dmnpiivr  Eitnys  (I8s61; 
BHBriHi  Ml  KiniUkc's  Crunrai  Uar  (1851);  Tlir  Ham  amfllll 

b*r  (iftSol :  r».  a.yo/ f-t""' (tS?"  ;  and  a  .k«ch  of  .he  life  'r""!-     "'"'"       I"^  '"i"" 

rSrJohn  ButtoyneTi872).  [he  absent  one,  and  It  iutvivcd 

Hishrolfaer.  Sia  Ceo«ge  Head  (178 j-. 8s s).  "s  educated  '"  "*«  "'"innyinf '' «  "  mynde ';  days,  on  wh 

Ii  lie  Char,«hou«.     In  i5o8  be  received  an  appcrintment  in  "^d^d  ™«^'«d  by  service,  and  fe.sti 

be  ™=mi«»riat  of  tbe  British  army  in  ,be  Peninsula,  where  ^'^''^  Z'^ .'^..T^'^"'^f,J:"}' 


banquets  drank  to  them  and  to 

the  dead.     Tbe 

irank  the  "  minni  "  irf  Thoc,  Odin  ai 

id  Freya,  and  of 

It  their  funeral  feasts.   Wlthlhcadvei 

.tofChrisliaulty 

uitom  survived  among  the  Scandinavi 

uch  fcslal  formulae  as  "God's  mi 

innel-  "A  bowl 

Heaven!"  occur,  and  Christ,  Ibe 

Virgin  and  the 

1  invoked,  insleid  of  heaihep  gods  i 

indheioea.   The 

inne"  was  at  once  love,  roetnory 

and  thought  of 

the  health  ol  li 


gave  an  inlereiling  account  in  "  Memoirs  of  an  -'"^^  drank  to  one  another  and  tbe  Romans  adopted  Ihe 

».i.Unt  Comoisjaty-General '■  attached  to  the  second  volume  ™"'"°.-    TI«.Co''«  P'edged  each  othcrwiih  thecry  "Hails!" 

rf  his  fl.i«  Tpmt.  published  in  iSjt.     In  18.4  be  wa»  sent  to  '  «Vf.  /"*  "u^          ,  il»  counterpart  in  the  Anglo-Sa™  "  wa«s 

(•eric,  lo  Uke  chatge  of  the  commissariat  in  a  naval  esublisb-  ")      <"!"  W-ssail).     Most  modern  drinling-usages  have  bad 

nt  on  tbe  Canadian  lakes,  and  he  subsequently  heldappoint-     ih^Li^^";);  ,;r«r'„^'iii^it.!.^",k~Ti™^^^'"™ '~ 

nperiences  were  narrated  by  him  In  Forii 
•tllH  IViLli  cj  KmlM  Amiricii  UStg).    Ir 


liou..     He  ah 


Uol  n  iSig.  ■•  Ufnewhal - 

lUD  (in  0.  Eng.  Uafad;  the  word  is  common 
Woga;  cf.  Duleh  *»/</,  Ger.  Houpl,  generally 
•  Bigia  coBiMCted  with  Lai.  cd^vl.  Or.  0^11X4 
t*nn  of  tbe  body  in  man,  consisting  of  the  s 
kk|uin(s  UK)  coBtenti.  &c.,  connected  with  1 
fcwck  dM  AKAimii,  Seull  and  Bbain);  also 


J  Canadian 
19  knighted. 

Jrinting  to  the  Nine  Muses  as  three  limes  three  survives  to^iay 

in  England  and  elsewhere.     The  Roman  gallants  drank  as  many 

(lassei  to  Ibeir  misircsies  aa  there  were  kllcn  in  each  one's 

lamt    Thus  Martial: 

1  Ilsmc  n-r 

'■  Sii  cupi  to  Naevii'.  health  go  quTckly  round. 
And  bo  wilh  Kvtn  the  fair  fustina'i  crown'd." 

iDayt  pub- 

The  English  drinking  phrase— a  "toast,"  to  "  toast "  any  one— 

not  older  than  the  17th  century,  had  reference  at  first  la  this 

Mmt'pluiti 

cuiiom  o(  drinking  to  the  ladies.    A  (oast  was  at  fiist  invariably 

1  woman,  and  the  origin  of  the  phrase  is  curious.     In  Siuarl 

lo  Teutonic 

lays  there  appears  to  hive  been  a  I in^c- honoured  custom  of 

taken  to  be 

pulling  a  piece  of  toast  in  (he  wine-cup  before  drinking,  from 

the  upper 

1  fanciful  notion  that  it  gave  the  liquor  a  belter  flavour.    In 

Ihe  roJfrrNo.  14  the  tonnciion  belweer  this  aipwl  ol  toasl  and 

e  trunk  by 

Ihe  fair  one  pledged  is  cipliined  as  follows:  "  Il  happened  that 

he  anterior 

311  1  publtck  day  "  {speaking  ol  Batb  in  Charles  II.'s  rein) 

122 


HEALY— HEARING 


**  a  cekbratedT beauty  of  those  times  was  in  the  cross  bath,  and 
one  of  the  crowd  of  her  admirers  took  a  glass  of  the  water  in  which 
the  fair  one  stood,  and  drank  her  health  to  the  company.  There 
was  in  the  place  a  gay  fellow,  half  fuddled,  who  offered  to  jump 
in,  and  swore,  though  he  liked  not  the  liquor,  he  would  have  the 
toast..'  He  was  opposed  in  his  resolution;  yet  this  whim  gave 
foundation  to  the  present  honour  which  is  done  to  the  lady  we 
mention  in  our  liquor,  who  has  ever  since  been  called  a  toast." 
Skeat  adds  (Elym.  Diet.,  1908),  "whether  the  story  be  true  or 
not,  it  may  be  seen  that  a  '  toast,'  i.e.  a  health,  easily  took  its 
name  from  being  the  usual  accompaniment  to  liquor,  especially 
in  loving  cups,"  &c. 

Health  drinking  had  by  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century 
become  a  very  ceremonious  business  in  England.  At  Christmas 
1623  the  members  of  the  Middle  Temple,  according  to  one  of  the 
Harleian  MSS.  quoted  in  The  Life  of  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  drank 
to  the  health  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  who,  with  her  husband 
the  king  of  Bohemia,  was  then  suffering  great  misfortunes,  and 
stood  up,  one  after  the  other,  cup  in  one  hand,  sword  in  the  other, 
and  pledged  her,  swearing  to  die  in  her  service.  Toasts  were 
often  drunk  solemnly  on  bended  knees;  according  to  one 
authority,  Samuel  Ward  of  Ipswich,  in  his  Woe  to  Drunkards 
(1622),  on  bare  knees.  In  x66S  at  Sir  George  Carteret's- at 
Cranbourne  the  health  of  the  duke  of  York  was  drunk  by  all  in 
turn,  each  on  his  knees,  the  king,  who  was  a  guest,  doing  the  like. 
A  Scotch  custom,  still  surviving,  was  to  drink  a  toast  with  one 
foot  on  the  table  and  one  on  the  chair.  Healths,  too,  were  drunk 
in  a  definite  order.  Braithwaite  says:  "  These  cups  proceed 
either  in  order  or  out  of  order.  In  order  when  no  persop  trans- 
gresseth  or  drink es  out  of  course,  but  the  cup  goes  round  according 
to  their  manner  of  sitting:  and  this  we  call  a  health-cup,  because 
in  our  wishing  or  confirming  of  any  one's  health,  bare  headed  and 
standing,  it  is  performed  by  all  the  company  "  (Laws  of  Drinking, 
161 7).  Francis  Douce*s  MSS.  notes  say:  "  It  was  the  custom 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  time  for  the  young  gallants  to  stab 
themselves  in  the  arms  or  elsewhere,  in  order  to  drink  the  health 
of  their  mistresses."  Pepys,  in  his  Diary  for  the  igih  of  June 
1663,  writes:  "  To  the  Rhenish  wine  house,  where  Mr  Moore 
showed  us  the  French  manner  when  a  health  is  drunk,  to  bow 
to  him  that  drunk  to  you,  and  then  apply  yourself  to  him,  whose 
lady's  health  is  drunk,  and  then  to  the  person  that  you  drink  to, 
which  I  never  knew  before;  but  it  seems  it  is  now  the  fashion." 
A  Frenchman  visiting  England  in  Charles  II.'s  time  speaks  of 
the  custom  of  drinking  but  half  your  cup,  which  is  then  filled 
up  again  and  presented  to  him  or  her  to  whose  health  you  drank. 
England's  divided  loyalty  in  the  i8th  century  bequeathed  to 
modem  times  a  custom  which  possibly  yet  survives.  At  dinners 
to  royalties,  until  the  accession  of  Edward  VII.,  finger-glasses 
were  not  placed  on  the  table,  because  in  early  Georgian  days 
those  who  were  secretly  Jacobites  passed  their  winc-glasscs  over 
the  finger-bowls  before  drinking  the  loyal  toasts,  in  allusion  to 
the  royal  exiles  "  over  the  water,"  thus  salving  their  con^icnccs. 
Lord  Cockbum  (1779-1854),  iahis  Memorials  of  his  Time  (1856), 
states  that  in  his  day  the  drinking  of  toasts  had  become  a  perfect 
social  tyranny;  "every  glass  during  dinner  had  to  be  dedicated 
to  some  one.  It  was  thought  sottish  and  rude  to  take  wine 
without  this,  as  if  forsooth  there  was  nobody  present  worth 
drinking  with.  I  was  present  about  1803  when  the  late  dukeof 
Buccleuch  took  a  glass  of  sherry  by  himself  at  the  table  of  Charles 
Hope,  then  lord  advocate,  and  this  was  noticed  afterwards  as  a 
piece  of  direct  contempt."  In  Germany  to-day  it  is  an  insult 
to  refuse  to  drink  with  any  one;  and  at  one  time  in  the  west  of 
America  a  man  took  his  life  in  his  hands  by  declining  to  pledge 
another.  All  this  is  a  survival  of  that  very  early  and  universal 
belief  that  drinking  to  one  another  was  a  proof  of  fair  play, 
whether  it  be  in  a  simple  bargain  or  in  matters  of  Ufe  and  death. 
The  ceremony  surrounding  the  Loving  Cup  to-day  is  reminiscent 
of  the  perils  of  those  times  when  every  man's  hand  was  raised 
against  his  fellow.  This  cup,  known  at  the  universities  as  the 
Grace  Cup,  was  originated,  says  Miss  Strickland  in  her  Lives  of 
the  Queens  of  Scotland,  by  Margaret  Athcling,  wife  of  Malcolm 
Canmorei  who,  in  order  to  induce  the  Scots  to  remain  at  table  for 


grace  had  a  cup  of  the  choicest  wine  handed  round  immediately 
after  it  had  been  said.  The  modem  "loving  cup"  sometimes 
has  a  cover,  and  in  this  case  each  guest  rises  and  bows  to  his 
immediate  neighbour  on  the  right,  who,  also  rising,  removes 
and  holds  the  cover  with  his  right  hand  while  the  other  drinks; 
the  little  comedy  is  a  survival  of  the  days  when  he  who  drank 
was  gUid  to  have  the  assurance  that  the  right  or  dagger  hand  of 
his  neighbour  was  occupied  in  holding  the  lid  of  the  chalice. 
When  there  is  no  cover  it  is  a  common  custom  for  both  the  left- 
and  the  right-hand  neighbour  to  rise  while  the  loving  cup  is 
drunk.  With  the  similar  object  of  protecting  the  drinker  from 
attack.  The  Stirrup  Cup  is  probably  the  Roman  pocidum  bam 
genii,  the  last  glass  drunk  at  the  banquet  to  a  general  *'  cood 
night." 

See  Chamt)ers.  Book  of  Days;  Valpy,  History  of  Toasting  (1881); 
F.  W.  Hackwood,  Inns,  Ales,  and  Drtnking  Customs  (London,  1909). 

HEALY,  GEORGE  PETER  ALEXANDER  (180S-1894), 
American  painter,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetu,  on  the 
15th  of  July  1808.  Going  to  Europe  in  1835  Healy  studied 
under  Baron  Gros  in  Paris  and  in  Rome.  He  received  a  third- 
class  medal  in  Paris  in  1840,  and  one  of  the  second  class  in  1855, 
when  he  exhibited  his  "  Franklin  urging  the  claims  of  the 
American  Colonies  before  Louis  XVI."  Among  his  portraits 
of  eminent  men  are  those  of  Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  duyot, 
Seward,  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  presidents  of  the  United  States 
from  John  Quincy  Adams  to  Grant— this  series  being  .painted 
for  the  Corcoran  Gallery,  Washington.  His  large  group, 
"  Webster  replying  to  Hayne,"  containing  150  portraits,  is  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  and 
popular  painters  of  his  day.  He  died  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  the 
24th  of  June  1894. 

HEANOR,  an  urban  district  in  the  Ilkeston  parliamentary 
division  of  Derbyshire,  England,  10  m.  N.W.  of  Nottlnfl^han, 
on  the  Great  Northern  and  Midland  railways.  V<sp.  (1901) 
16,249.  Large  hosiery  works  employ  many  of  the  inhabitant^ 
and  coUieries  are  worked  in  the  parish.  The  urban  district 
includes  Codnor-cum-Loscoe.  Shipley  Hall,  to  the  south  of 
Hcanor,  is  a  mansion  built  on  a  hill,  amidst  fine  gardens.  The 
ruin  of  the  ancient  moated  castle  of  Codnor  stands,  overlooking 
the  vale  of  the  Erewash,  on  land  which  was  once  Codnor  Park, 
and  is  now  the  site  of  large  ironworks. 

HEARING  (formed  from  the  verb  "  to  hear,"  O.  £ng.  kyr^m, 
keran,  &c.,  a  common  Teutonic  verb;  cf.  Ger.  hSren,  Dutdt 
hooren,  &c.;  the  O.  Teut.  form  is  seen  in  Go\h.  hau^an;  the 
initial  k  makes  any  connexion  with  "  ear,"  Lat.  audire,  or  Gr. 
iiKoUiy  very  doubtful),  in'  physiology,  the  function  of  the  car 
iq.v.),  and  the  general  term  for  the  sense  or  special  sensation,  the 
cause  of  which  is  an  excitation  of  the  auditory  nerves  by  the 
vibrations  of  sonorous  bodies.  The  anatomy  of  the  ear  is 
described  in  the  separate  article  on  that  organ.  A  descriptioDof 
sonorous  vibrations  is  given  in  the  article  Sound;  here  we  shaO 
consider  the  transmission  of  such  vibrations  from  the  extenial 
ear  to  the  auditory  nerve,  and  the  physiological  characters  of 
auditory  sensation 

I.  Transmission  in  External  Ear. — ^The  external  ear  omsirtf 
of  the  pinna,  or  auricle,  and  the  external  auditory  Meatus,  or 
canal,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  find  the  membratta  tym- 
pani,  or  drum  head.  In  many  animals  the  auricle  is  trumpet* 
shaped,  and,  being  freely  movable  by  muscles,  serves  to  collect 
sonorous  waves  coming  from  various  directions.  The  aaride 
of  the  human  ear  presents  many  irregularities  of  surface.  If 
these  irregularities  are  aboh'shed  by  filling  them  up  with  a  soft 
material  such  as  wax  or  oil,  leaving  the  entrance  to  the  canal  fret^ 
experiment  shows  that  the  intensity  of  sounds  is  weakracd,  md 
that  there  is  more  difficulty  in  judging  of  their  direction.  Whoi 
waves  of  sound  strike  the  auricle,  th^  are  partly  reflecKtl 
outwards,  while  the  remainder,  impinging  at  vatioos 
undergo  a  number  of  reflections  so  as  to  be  directed  hilo 
auditory  canal.  Vibrations  are  transmitted  along  thr  < 
canal,  partly  by  the  air  it  contains  and  ptftljr  1^  te  v^ 
the  membrana  tympani.  The  absence  df  tlHl  mA$i^ 
result  of  accident  or  injwyi ' 
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Ib  Um  andftory  ctnal  waves  of  soond  are  reflected  Trom  side 
to  side  umfl  tkey  readi  the  membrana  tsnopani.  From  the 
obliquity  in  position  and  peculiar  curvature  of  this  membrane, 
DK»t  of  the  waves  strike  it  nearly  perpendicularly,  and  in  the 
most  advantageous  direction. 

I.  TransmisswH  im  Middle  Ear. — ^The  middle  ear  is  a  small 
cavity,  the  walls  of  which  are  rigid  with  the  exception  of  the 
ponioQS  consisting  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  the  membrane 
of  the  roond  window  and  of  the  apparatus  filling  the  oval  window. 
This  cavity  communicates  with  the  pharynx  by  the  Eustaekum 
ttibt,  which  forms  an  air-tube  between  the  pharynx  and  the 
ivnpanam  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  pressure  on  the  mem- 
hnia  tympam.  During  rest  the  tube  is  open,  but  it  h  closed 
dciing  the  act  of  deglutition.  As  this  action  is  frequently 
tiking  place,  not  only  when  food  or  drink  is  introduced,  but  when 
uliva  is  swallowed,  it  is  evident  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  in 
ihe  tympanum  will  be  kept  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  with  that 
of  the  extenial  air  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani, and  that  thus  the  membrana  tsrmpani  will  be  rendered 
iadepcndcnt  of  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure  such  as  occur 
%\xn  «e  descend  in  a  diving  bdl  or  ascend  in  a  balloon.  By  a 
fcrcibk  expiration,  the  oral  and  nasal  cavities  being  closed,  air 
nay  be  driven  into  the  tympanum,  while  a  forcible  inspiration 
I  ^  :ils3lva's  experiment)  will  draw  air  from  that  cavity.  In  the 
first  case,  the  membrana  tympani  will  bulge  outwards,  in  the 
setoad  case  inwards,  and  in  both,  from  excessive  stretching  of 
tbe.  aembrane,  there  will  be  partial  deafness,  especially  for 
so3ods  o(  high  pitch.  Permanent  occlusion  of  the  tube  is  one  of 
the  oMst  common  causes  of  deafness. 

The  membrana  tympani  is  capable  of  being  set  into  vibration 

by  a  sound  of  any  pitch  included  in  the  range  of  perceptible 

soonds.    It  responds  exactly  as  to  number  of  vibrations  (pitch), 

intemity  of  vibrations  (intensity),  and  complexity  of  vibration 

(quality  or  timbre).    Consequently  we  can  hear  a  sound  of  any 

pven  pitch,  of  a  certain  intensity,  and  in  its  own  specific  timbre 

or  quality.    Generally  speaking,  very  high  tones  are  heard  more 

easily  thaa  kw  tones  of  the  same  intensity.    As  the  membrana 

tympani  is  not  only  fixed  by  its  margin  to  a  ring  or  tube  of  bone, 

b  ji  is  abo  adherent  to  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  which  follows 

>;s  novements,  its  vibrations  meet  with  considerable  resistance. 

This  diminisbes  the  intensity  of  its  vibrations,  and  prevents  also 

lite  continued  vibration  of  the  membrane  after  an  external 

prnsurt  bas  ceased,  so  that  a  sound  is  not  heard  much  longer 

tbin  tu  physical  cause  lasts.    The  tension  of  the  membrane 

pj:y  be  affected  (i)  by  differences  of  pressure  on  the  two  surfaces 

ci  the  membrana  tympani,  as  may  occur  during  forcible  expira- 

twQ  or  iospintion,  and  (2)  by  muscular  action,  due  to  con- 

tract  ion  of  the  knsw^  tympani  muscle.    This  small  muscle  arises 

iroo  the  apex  of  the  petrous  temporal  and  the  cartilage  of  the 

L'jstackiaa  tube,  enters  the  tympanum  at  its  anterior  wall,  and 

b  utseited  into  the  malleus  near  iu  toot.    The  handle  of  the 

toitlns  a  inserted  between  the  layers  of  the  membrana  tjrmpau*, 

«'>i.  IS  the  maUeus  and  incus  move  round  an  axis  passing 

ihrou^  the  neck  of  the  malleus  from  before  backwards,  the 

a^itcfl  of  the  muscle  b  to  pull  the  membrana  tsrmpani  inwards 

l''«ard&  the  tympanic  cavity  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  the  meridians 

o(  which  aic  not  straight  but  curved,  with  convexity  outwards. 

Uhft)  the  muscle  contracts,  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  drawn 

xiD  {irtbrr  inwards,  and  thus  a  greater  tension  of  the  tympanic 

ncnbnne  is  produced.    On  relaxation  of  the  muscle,  the  mem- 

br^ae  rctams  to  its  position  of  equilibrium  by  its  elasticity  and 

ly  the  dasUcity  of  the  chain  of  bones.    This  power  of  varying 

tSc  icmion  of  the  membrane  is  an  accommodating  mechanism 

Icr  rcodviag  and  transmitting  sounds  of  different  pitch.    With 

c  (laai  degrees  of  tension  it  will  respond  more  readily  to  sounds 

of  <ttHcmit  pildu    Thus,  when  the  membrane  is  tense,  it  will 

rudJy  respond  to  high  sounds,  while  relaxatton  will  be  the 

(■^<d(tioo  most  adapted  for  low  tones.    In  addition,  increased 

tDMQ  of  the  membrane,  by  increasing  the  resistance,  will 

d.s;anh  the  intensity  of  vibrations.    This  is  especially  the  case 

wnoondsofbwpHch. 

^  vibcttiBQs  of  the  mcmbnoa  tympani  are  tcansmitted  to 


the  internal  ear  partly  by  the  air  which  the  middle  ear  ot  tym- 
panum contains,  and  partly  by  the  chain  of  bones,  consisting 
of  the  malleus,  incus  and  stapes.  Of  these,  transmission  by  the 
chain  of  bones  is  by  far  the  most  important.  In  birds  and  in  the 
amphibia,  this  chain  is  represented  by  a  single  rod-like  ossicle, 
the  coiumdla^  but  in  man  the  two  membranes — ^the  membrana 
tympani  and  the  membrane  filling  thb  fenestra  ovalis---are  con- 
nected by  acompound  lever  consistingof  three  bones,  namely, 
the  malleus,  or  hammer,  inserted  into  the  membrana  tympani, 
the  incus,  or  anvil,  and  the  stapes,  or  stirrup,  the  base  of  which  is 
attached  to  a  membrane  covering,  the  o^  window.  It  must 
also  be  noted  that  in  the  transmission  of  vibrations  of  the  mem- 
brana tympani  to  the  fluid  in  the  labyrinth  or  internal  ear, 
through  the  oval  window,  the  chain  of  ossicles  vibrates  as  a  whole 
and  acts  efficiently,  although  its  length  may  be  only  a  fraction 
of  the  wave-length  of  the  sound  transmitted.  The  chain  is  a 
lever  in  which  the  handle  of  the  malleus  forms  the  long  arm, 
the  fulcrum  is  where  the  short  process  of  the  inCus  abuts  against 
the  wall  of  the  tympaniun,  while  the  long  process  of  the  incus, 
carrying  the  stapes,  fcHrms  the  short  arm.  The  mechanism  is  a 
lever  of  the  second  order.  Measurements  show  that  the  ratio 
of  the  lengths  of  the  two  arms  is  as  x*5:i;  the  ratio  of  the 
resulting  force  at  the  stapes  is  therefore  aa  1:1*5;  while  the 
amplitudes  of  the  movements  at  the  tip  of  the  handle  of  the 
malleus  and  the  stapes  is  as  1*5:1.  Hence,  while  there  is  a 
diminution  in  amplitude  there  is  a  gain  in  power,  and  thus  the 
pressures  are  conveyed  with  great  efficiency  from  the  membrana 
tympani  to  the  labyrinth,  while  the  amplitude  of.  the  oscillation 
is  diminished  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  small  capacity  of  the 
labyrinth.  As  the  drum-head  is  nearly  twenty  times  greater  in 
area  than  the  membrane  covering  the  oval  window,  with  which 
the  base  of  the  stapes  is  connected,  the  energy  of  the  movements 
of  the  membrana  tympani  is  concentrated  on  an  area  twenty 
times  smaller;  hence  the  pressure  is  increased  thirtyfold 
(1*5X20)  when  it  acts  at  the  base  of  the  stapes. .  Experiments 
on  the  human  ear  have  shown  that  ihe  movement  of  greatest 
amplitude  was  at  the  tip  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  0*76  mm.; 
the  movement  of  the  tip  of  the  long  arm  process  of  the  incus 
was  0'3x  mm.;  while  the  greatest  amplitude  at  the  base  of  the 
stapes  was  only  '0714  mm.  Other  observations  have  shown 
the  movements  at  the  stapes  to  have  a  still  smaller  amplitude, 
varying  from  o-ooi  to  0*032  mm.  With  tones  of  feeble  intensity 
the  movements  must  be  almost  infinitesimal.  There  may  also 
be  very  minute  transverse  movements  at  the  base  of  the  stapes. 
3.  Transmission  in  the  Internal  Ear. — ^The  internal  ear  is 
composed  of  the  labyrinth,  formed  of  the  vestibule  or  central 
part,  the  semicircular  canals,  and  the  cochlea,  each  of  which 
consists  of  an  osseous  and  a  membranous  portion.  The  osseous 
labyrinth  may  be  regarded  as  an  osseous  mould  in  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  lined  by  tcssclated  endothelium, 
and  containing  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  called  the  perUympk, 
In  this  mould,  partially  surrounded  by,  and  to  some  extent 
floating  in,  this  fluid,  there  is  the  membranous  labyrinth,  in 
certain  parts  of  which  we  find  the  terminal  apparatus  in  connexion 
with  the  auditory  nerve,  immersed  in  another  fluid  called  the 
endolymph.  The  membranous  labyrinth  consbts  of  a  vestibular 
portion  formed  by  two  small  sac-like  dilatations,  called  the 
saccule  and  the  utricle,  the  latter  of  which  communicates  with  the 
semicircular  canab  by  five  openings.  Each  canal  consists  of 
a  tube,  bulipng  out  at  each  extremity  so  as  to  form  the  so-called 
ampulla,  in  which,  on  a  projecting  ridge,  called  the  crista  acustico, 
there  are  celb  bearing  long  auditory  hairs,  which  are  the  peripheral 
end-organs  of  the  vestibular  branches  of  the  auditory  nerve. 
The  cochlear  division  of  the  membranous  hbyrinth  consbts  of 
the  ductus  cochlearis,  a  tube  of  triangubr  form  fitting  in  between 
the  two  cavities  in  the  cochlea,  called  the  scala  vesti^uH,  because 
it  commences  in  the  vestibule,  and  the  scala  tympani,  because  it 
ends  in  the  tympanum,  at  the  round  window.  .  Th^se  two  scabe 
communicate  at  the  apex  of  the  cochlea.  The  roof  of  the  ductus 
cochlearis  b  formed  by  a  thin  membrane  called  the  membrane 
of  Rcissner,  while  its  floor  consists  of  the  basilar  membrane, 
on  which  we  find  the  remarkable  or  ton  e^Corti,  which  constitutes 
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the  terminal  organ  of  the  cochlear  divwon  of~the  auditory 
nerve.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  this  organ  consists 
essentially  of  an  arrangement  of  epithelial  cells  bearing  hairs 
which  are  in  communication  with  the  terminal  filaments  of  this 
portion  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  that  groups  of  these  hairs 
pass  through  holes  in  a  closely  investing  membrane,  membrana 
reticularis^  which  may  act  as  a  damping  apparatus,  so  as  quickly 
to  stop  their  movements.  The  ductus  cochlcaris  and  the  two 
scalae  are  filled  with  fluid.  Sonorous  vibrations  may  reachithc 
fluid  in  the  labyrinth  by  three  different  ways — (i)  by  the  osseous 
walls  of  the  labyrinth,  (2)  by  the  air  in  the  tympanum  and  the 
round  window,  and  (3)  by  the  base  of  the  stapes  inserted  into 
the  oval  window. 

When  the  head  is  plunged  into  water,  or  brought  into  direct 
contact  with  any  vibrating  body,  vibrations  must  be  transmitted 
directly.  Vibrations  of  the  air  in  the  mouth  and  in  the  nasal 
passages  are  also  communicated  directly  to  the  walls  of  the 
cranium,  and  thus  pass  to  the  labyrinth.  In  like  manner,  we 
.may  Experience  auditive  sensations,  such  as  blowing,  rubbing 
and  hissing  sounds,  due  to  muscular  contraction  or  to  the  passage 
of  blood  in  vessels  close  to  the  auditory  organ.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  vibrations  are  communicated  to  the  fluid  in  the 
labyrinth  by  the  round  window.  Vibrations  which  cause  hearing 
are  communicated  by  the  chain  of  bones.  When  the  base  of  the 
stirrup  is  pushed  into  the  oval  window,  the  pressure  in  the  laby- 
rinth increases,  and,  as  the  only  mobile  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
labyrinth  is  the  membrane  covering  the  round  window,  this 
membrane  is  forced  outwards;  when  the  base  of  the  stirrup 
moves  outwards  a  reverse  action  takes  place.  Thus  the  fluid 
of  the  labyrinth  receives  a  series  of  pulses  isochronous  with  the 
movements  of  the  base  of  the  stirrup,  and  these  pulses  affect 
the  terminal  apparatus  in  coimexion  with  the  auditory  nerve. 

The  sacs  of  the  internal  ear,  known  as  the  utricle  and  saccule, 
receive  the  impulses  of  the  base  of  the  stapes.  They  are  organs 
connected  with  the  perception  of  sounds  as  sounds,  without 
reference  to  pitch  or  quality.  For  the  analysis  of  tone  a  cochlea 
is  necessary.  Even  in  mammals  all  the  parts  of  the  ear  may 
be  destroyed  or  affected  by  disease,  except  these  sacs,  without 
causing  complete  deafness. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Lee  {Amer.  Jour,  of  Physiol,  vol.  i. 
No.  I,  p.  128)  that  in  fishes  the  sac  has  nothing. tq  do  with 
hearing,  but  serves  for  the  perception  of  movements,  such  as 
those  of  rotation  and  translation  through  space,  movements  much 
coarser  than  those  that  form  the  physical  basis  of  sound.  He 
considers,  also,  that  as  fishes,  with  few  exceptions,  are  dumb, 
they  are  also  deaf.  In  the  fish  there  are  peculiar  organs  along  the 
lateral  line  which  are  known  to  be  connected  with  the  perception 
of  movements  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  and  Beard  {Zool.  Am. 
Leipzig,  1884,  Bd.  vii.  S.  140)  has  attempted  to  trace  a  phylo- 
genctic  connexion  between  the  sacs  of  the  internal  ear  and  the 
organs  in  the  lateral  line.  According  to  this  view,  when  animals 
became  air-breathers,  a  part  of  the  ear  (the  papilla  acuslica 
hasilaris)  was  gradually  evolved  for  the  perception  of  delicate 
vibrations  of  sound.    (See  Equilibrium.) 

It  is  by  means  of  the  cochlea  that  we  discriminate  pitch, 
hear  beats,  and  arc  affected  by  quality  of  tone. 

Since  the  size  of  the  membranous  labyrinth  is  so  small,  measur- 
ing,  in  man,  not  more  than  \  in.  in  length  by  |  in.  in  diameter 
at  its  widest  part,  and  since  it  is  a  chamber  consisting  partly  of 
conduits  of  very  irregular  form,  it  is  impossible  to  state  accurately 
the  course  of  vibrations  transmitted  to  it  by  impulses  com- 
municated from  t  he  base  of  the  stirrup.  In  the  cochlea  vibrations 
must  pass  from  the  saccule  along  the  scala  vestibuli  to  the  apex, 
thus  affecting  the  membrane  of  Reissner,  which  forms  its  roof; 
then,  passing  through  the  opening  at  the  apex  (the  hdicoirema), 
they  must  descend  by  the  scala  tympani  to  the  round  window, 
and  affect  in  their  passage  the  membrana  basilaris,  on  which  the 
organ  of  Corti  is  situated.  From  the  round  window  impulses 
must  be  reflected  backwards,  but  how  they  affect  the  advancing 
impulses  is  not  known.  But  the  problem  is  even  more  complex 
when  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  impulses  are  trans- 
mitted simultaneously  to  the  utricle  and  to  the  aemicircular 


canals  communicating  with  it  by  five  openings.  TTie  mode  of 
action  of  these  vibrations  or  impulses  upon  the  nervous  termina- 
tions  is  still  unknown;  but  to  appreciate  critically  the  hypothesis 
which  has  been  advanced  to  explain  it,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  refer  to  some  of  the  general  characters  of  auditofj 
sensation. 

4.  General  Characters  of  Auditory  Sais<Uions. — Certain  con- 
ditions are  necessary  for  excitation  of  the  auditory  nerve  suffidc&t 
to  produce  a  sensation.  In  the  first  place,  the  vibrations  must 
hav((  a  certain  amplitude  and  energy^  if  too  feeble,  no  imptesiioD 
will  be  produced. 

Various  physicists  have  attempted  to  measure  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  ear  by  estimating  the  ampUtude  of  the  molecular  move- 
ments necessary  to  call  forth  the  feeblest  audible  sotmd.  Thus 
A.  TOpler  and  L.  Boltzmann,  on  data  founded  on  experiments 
with  organ  pipes,  state  that  the  ear  is  affected  by  vibrations 
of  molecules  of  the  air  not  more  in  amplitude  than  '0004  nun. 
at  the  ear,  or  o-z  of  the  wave-length  of  green  light,  and  that  the 
energy  of  such  a  vibration  on  the  drum-head  is  not  more  than 
tH  billionth  kilog.,  or  ^th  of  that  produced  upon  an  equal 
surface  of  the  retina  by  a  single  candle  at  the  same  distance 
{Ann.  d.  Phys.  u.  Chem.,  Leipzig.  1870,  Bd.  cxli.  S.  321).  Lord 
Rayleigb,  by  two  other  methods,  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
"  that  the  streams  of  energy  required  to  influence  the  eye  and  ear 
are  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude.^'  He  estimated  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  movement  of  the  aerial  particles,  with  a  sound  just 
audible,  as  less  than  the  ten-millionth  of  a  centimetre,  and  the 
energy  emitted  when  the  sound  was  first  becoming  audible,  at 
42-1  ergs  per  second.  He  also  states  that  in  considering  the 
amplitude  or  condensation  in  progressive  atrial  waves,  at  a 
distance  of  27*4  metres  from  a  tum'ng-fork,  the  maximum  con- 
densation was  b6oXio'*  cm.,  a  result  showing  "that  the  ear 
is  able  to  recognize  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  densities  far 
less  than  those  to  be  found  in  our  highest  vacua  "  {Proc.  Rfy, 
Soc.t  1877,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  248;  Land.  Edin.  and  Dkb,  Phil.  Mag., 
1894,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  366). 

In  the  next  place,  vibrations  must  have  a  certain  duration  to 
be  perceived;  and  lastly,  to  excite  a  sensation  of  a  continuous 
musical  sound,  a  certain  num^wr  of  impulses  must  occur  in  a  given 
interval  of  time.  The  lower  limit  is  about  30,  and  the  upper 
about  30,000  vibrations  per  second.  Below  30,  the  individual 
impulses  may  be  observed,  and  above  30,000  few  ears  can  detect 
any  sound  at  all.  The  extreme  upper  limit  is  not  more  than 
3S,ooo  vibrations  per  second.  Auditory  sensations  are  of  two 
kinds — noises  and  musical  sounds.  Noises  are  caused  by 
impulses  which  are  not  regular  in  intensity  or  duration,  or  are 
not  periodic,  or  they  may  be  caused  by  a  series  of  musical  soundi 
occurring  instantaneously  so  as  to  produce  discords,  as  when  we 
place  our  hand  at  random  on  the  key-board  of  a  piano.  Musical 
tones  are  produced  by  periodic  and  regular  vibrat  ions.  In  musical 
sounds  three  characters  are  prominent — intensity,  pitch  and 
quality.  Intensity  depends  on  the  amplitude  of  the  vibration, 
and  a  greater  or  lesser  amplitude  of  the  vibration  will  cause  a 
corresponding  movement  of  the  transmitting  apparatus,  and  a 
corresponding  intensity  of  excitation  of  the  terminal  a|H>aratut» 
Pitch,  as  a  sensation,  depends  on  the  length  of  time  in  whi^ 
a  single  vibration  is  executed,  or,  in  other  words,  the  number 
of  vibrations  in  a  given  interval  of  time.  The  ear  is  capable  of 
appreciating  the  relative  pitch  or  height  of  a  sound  as  compared 
with  another,  although  it  may  not  ascertain  precisely  the  absolute 
pitch  of  a  sound.  What  we  call  an  acute  or  high  tone  is  produced 
by  a  large  number  of  vibrations,  while  a  grave  or  .loW  tone  il 
caused  by  few.  The  musical  tones  which  can  be  used  with 
advantage  range  between  40  and  4000  vibrations  per  secondb 
extending  thus  from  6  to  7  octaves.  According  to  E.  H.  Wcbcr» 
practised  musicians  can  perceive  a  difference  of  pitch  amount  if 
to  only  the  ^th  of  a  semitone,  but  this  is  far  beyond  nvenii 
attainment.  In  a  few  individuals,  and  especially  in  tMtfy  fflh^ 
there  may  be  an  appredation  of  absolute  pitch.  QMal9lyQttim§t$ 
(or  Klang)  is  that  peculiar  characteristic  of  a  musical 
which  we  may  identify  it  as  proceeding  from  a  puticiltr  i 
ment  or  from  a  particular  human  voioe.    It  dfptBdiOB  tikr 


HEARING 


Boaj  mTs  oi  loaiHl  tbit  rcadfi'tlicur  aic  compouiui  wive 
nu,  built  up  of  coutilueul  viva,  each  of  which  is  optbic  of 
LDf  B  icEuatJoa  of  M  umple  loue  if  it  be  untied  out  and 
iired  bxare3aiiaIar(KeSotJM>),  lod  wlich  may  Kmclinin 
ard  without  ■  rewnaloc.  after  ipecUl  praaice  aod  luition, 
it  appeal!  thaliheeartnuithavf  Mme  anangFineat  by  wbicb 


BiunbeTof  vibiaii 

the  otben.  called 

Uwe.     The  quality,  at  timtir 

iDtfusiiy  of  oilier  toneft  added 

Btntal  tone  in  a  veiy  limple 


When  we  listen  to  a  uuDd  of  any  qu 
I  of  ■  cetlain  pitch.  This  depends  oi 

idaiDcnlal  or  ground  tone.ot  first  p: 


ed  10  the  (ini  pattial  or  funds- 
asoer,  beiog  mulliplet  of  the 


Pan  1*1  u 


lirber      of     I 


Upper  Pvtiall  nr  Hamonk 
do>  •of  do*  mi'  •»]•  li^  do'  n 
i     3     4      S      6      7       «     ■ 
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When  a  umple  lone,  or  one  free  from  pariiali,  is  heard,  it 
|rva  rise  to  a  linple,  soft,  aomewlui  insipid  sensation,  as  may 
(c  obtained  by  bloinng  uross  the  mouth  of  an  open  bottle  or 
ty  a  tuniog-folk.  The  lower  panials  added  10  the  fundamental 
UK  (ive  aoftneu  combined  with  richness;  while  Ihc  higher, 
upedally  il  tbey  be  very  high,  produce  a  brlUianl  and  LhriUing 
rflccl.  as  is  caused  by  the  brisi  [nslnuneats  of  an  orchestra. 
Such  being  the  facts,  bow  may  they  be  explained  physiologically  ? 
Little  11  yet  known  regarding  the  nude  of  action  of  Lbe  vibra- 
tions of  the  fluid  in  tlie  labyrinth  upon  the  terminal  apparatus 
(onnccted  wilb  the  auditory  nerve.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  A  mechanical  action,  a  communication  of  impulses  to 

Mrvms  Eiamertts  are  irritated.  In  the  human  ear  it  has  been 
olimated  that  there  are  about  ]ooo  small  arches  formed  by  the 
ndt  f/  Corti.  Each  arch  rests  on  the  basilar  membrane,  and 
mppons  rowi  of  cells  having  minute  hair-like  processes.  It 
kould  appear  also  that  the  Hlaments  of  the  auditory  nerve 
terminate  in  the  basilar  membrane,  and  possibly  they  may  be 
(Bonetted  with  the  hair-cells.  At  one  time  il  was  supposed  by 
Hrimbolta  that  these  fibres  of  Corti  were  elastic  and  that  t&ey 

put  forward  the  hypothesis  that,  when  a  pendular  vibration 
Ttacbes  tbe  ear,  il  excites  by  sympathetic  vibration  the  Abrc  of 
Ccfti  wbich  [s  tuned  for  its  proper  number  of  vibrations.    If. 

rviilent  that  we  have  here 
different  nerve  fibres,  will  g{' 
the  nbiation  is  not  simple  b 
hleadinf  of  vibrations  corr 
psriial  tones,  the  ear  had  tb 


which.  Iq 
e  to  sensations  of  pilcl 
impound,  in  consequei 


tit  fundamental  tone  being  stronger,  and  giving  t 
of  1  particular  pitch  to  the  sound,  and  the  others,  ci 
to  the  upper  partial  tones,  being  weaker,  and  causii 


It  would  appear 
I  ot  pitch  in  that 


hat  jj  fibr 
as  has  beer 


iboTE,  trained  musicians  may  distinguish  a  diScreDceof  ^Ih 
((tsemitoH.  To  meet  this  difficulty.  Uebnhalti  stated  that  if 
amnd  it  produced,  the  pitch  of  whicb  may  be  supposed  to  come 
hdmcB  two  adjacent  fibres  ol  Corti,  both  of  these  will  be  set 
hte  syn^nthctk  vibiUion,  but  the  one  which  comes  nearest 
.k  Ikt  |iub  «( the  Muad  KOI  vfbntc  with  yoUt  Intensily  than 


ited  with  certain 


observed  Ihatcertain  blin on  the  antenoaeo 
when  seen  with  a  low  tnicroscopic  power.  ■ 
tones  produced  by  a  keyed  horn.     It  was  si 

other  hairs.  Each  hair  responded  also  tc 
horn.  Thus  one  hair  responded  strongly  to  ii  and  d'H,  more 
weakly  to  g.  and  very  weakly  to  C.  It  was  probably  tuned  to 
some  pitch  between  d'  and  d'f.  (Sltdiin  Ubcr  dot  CeliSrtrfi* 
dtr  Dttafudtn,  Leipiig,  iS£j.) 

Histological  researches  have  led  to  ■  modification  of  this 
hypothesis,  Il  has  been  found  that  the  rods  or  arches  of  Corii 
are  stiff  structures,  not  adapted  for  vibrating,  but  apparently 
constituting  1  support  for  the  halr-cclla.  It  is  also  known  that 
there  are  so  rods  of  Corti  in  the  cochlea  ol  birds,  which  are 
capable  nevetlheleis  of  spptedating  pitch.     Hen; 


is  be  sitelched  m 
Jon,  but  different 
It  degrees  of  It 


lonlym 


F'thei 


1  of  the 


strings  of  gradually  ir 


tring  would  then  respond  K 

f  the  hair-cells  and  of  the  mi 
le  a  damping  apparatus,  is  ur 

S-  Pkyiiatogkal  durnaai 
rdinary  circumstances  auditor 
uter  world.     When  we  hear  a 


of  sound  seems  to 

require 

ympani.     Sounds 

which 

auditory  canals  u 

t  mied 

he  body  itself. 

An  auditory  ser 

isation 

of  the  eidting  ca 

each  capable  of 

If  we 

vibrating  tongues 

produced  by  abou 

we  listen  to  beat 

adjacent  tones  of 

aulT,cie 

The  sensibility 

of  the 

Iran  a  reticularii,  which  looks 


1  originate  in  a  particular  place 
ion.  This  feeling  of  exteriorUy 
mission  through  Ihc  membrana 
em  IhiDugh  the  walls  of  tha 


aciling 

is  near  /«■«.     Sens 

hility  as   10  pitch  varies  much  with  the 

When 

individual.    Thus  s 

ome  musicians  may  delect  a  difference  of 

of  the 

nVrthofthe  total 

number  of  vibrationi,  while  other  pcnoni 

may  have  difficulty 

m  appreciating  a  somitooe. 

pound 

Ifibtes 

6.  AnchlUal  Pm 
lone,  we  have  the  p 

oflla  Ea-.-WTien  we  Hsicn  to  a  compound 

ower  ot  inrkioR  out  these  partials  from  the 
d-     Il  i>  known  that  the  fSiuencie.  of  the 

no:  "f  Ihe  tundani.-nlal,  and  al<o  thai  phyuc- 

londing 

njuliiplc.  ot  .he  frequ 

with  resonators,  the  [Mich  of  wh 
•poflds.  tothcfrcouencicsollbena 

iJut  Iheiv  is  a  conplleatod  apfu 

-lut  while  B^iu 


suificient.  others  ho 


whDc* 


■omtAet  tone,  aliboueh  occvfrini  Ib  the  laiK  du 
1  duK  the  diun-haS  to  move  out  aiid  In  in  «  m 


.    Tbeco 


of  Conl.' 


t.  thence  to  Ibe  VHtibule,  And  thence  to  th 
find  tbe  ductal  cochleam  cootunine  tbe  at* 
noted  *]■>  thit  the  puti  in  the  cochlea  an  ■ 
tautl  ■■  to  constitute  onJy  a  fnctioD  of  the  wave-lesglh  of  ma 
lone*  audible  lo  the  hurain  ear.  Now  h  i>  evident  thil  the  cochle 
nousl  act  either  a*  i  wholCt  all  tbe  nerve  fibm  being  affected  by  an 
varialiai»«^  preHure,  or  tbe  nerve  fifacea  may  have  a  eetective  actioi 
each  fibre  beuu  exdtcd  bf  a  wave  o(  a  definite  period,  or  there  ma 
exiu  imall  vibialilc  boifia  between  Ibe  nerve  filimenti  and  th 
pnmVTKt  eent  into  tbe  organ.    Tbe  hat  hypolh^-  ^ivM  rh*  mni 

^a^  anrHetmaiu  Helm^ti.     JT  may  be'tt^ly 
"  ^1)  tn  the  cochlea  there  an  vibralon.  tuned  to  f: 


:  cone  ckae  tocMher."'  Conviiiently  initiuiwnCa  laich  a 
'  or  reedi)  that  abound  in  upper  partial!  came  an  iniDlcfablc  • 
I    U  one  of  the  prinuiin  ii  diihtly  out  of  Inae.    Scnnr  ini 

pteatant  and  Hiivfying  when  produced  on  iaairunHnii  h 
I  partial)  in  their  tonct.  TbcM  are  concorda.  Oihen  a 
I  and  they  ouy  give  rite  to  an  uncooJonable  KDiatian. 
.  diicordi.  In  ihii  way  uniaon,  {.  minor  third  1.  mio 
.    fourth  ),  fifth  ),  minor  linh  I,  major  ti»h  t  and  ocuvi 

coocordi:  *hUc  a  second  ).  minor  tevenih  V  and  major. 

found  to  be  prtNjjccd  by  frimulianrafidy  Kimubtini;  th 
manr^n  of  the  liptt,  by  bnslica  attached  to  tuninf-forlci  gi 
If  the  Imjucncy  o"  ■'■-  ''—'-- •' ■ 


[heory     beai 

(Sdi*fcr7f(U-Bi 


tic  that  the  in«inc 
.  the  diaagreeable  a 


■.•kin.  a 
>n^ibal 


:>rfikmi 


arily.  a 


I  the  num 


criod  of  the  aiidiiorv  vibrato 
Hicb  that  it  will  be  eaaily  aet 
.  ceaied  it  will  nadily  cooie  I. 
i«iniheear..oa.qukklyIoe 
(S)  If  a  Kjnple  tone  fall,  o 
Dent  ot  the  base  o(  the  atap 


«"' Ui  Damp?; 


Mi^'  fila^^riiui  te  afFecteTu 
pitch  will  be  experienced,  thua 

nu^'menl  ol''ih"t'ilraIing  bo^ 
of  nerve  itimulaiion.    (7)  IFaco 


counting  for  diicriminatlc 
n  depend  on  tbe  anplitu 
d  conaeqnently  on  tbe  inle 
ound  wave  of  prea«re  be 


M'Kendric 
Theitni 


thua  irritating  the 
ew^^^  ot  Heaili 


B«I^.  tni^?^l895,  vill.  i^p'.'^i)"Mwi:receMly'jJtai»U« 
has  advanced  a  theory  aomewlut  similar.  He  wppotea  that  mah 
each  movement  of  the  Btap«  cDcmpondin?  to  a  vibnuion.  a  wav* 
travels  up  the  Kala  veatibuL.  pmainf  the  builar  membraiK  down. 
wardL  Aiit  meelaVith  reAiEtancein  paiungiipwardliitaaaiplitBde 
therefore  diminiabea,  and  in  ihii  way  the  distance  up  Ibe  acala 
through  which  the  wave  prDgmicB  wiU  be  determined  by  iltainpl^ 

itlyleeble  tonca  will  irritate  only  tboae  w 
fefleatia  ovalia.  while  atmngcr  tone*  will  ] 

larger  numtier  of  ner< 

of  time.     Pilch,  iccoi 
fnd,whil 


I  the  ntJo  of  i  :  J  : 
wiicii  a  fifth  ii  lounded  IK 

.  (i)  beinc  the  diScRotial  to 


at  about  a  m- nor  third,  but  Ihii  Interval  will  eipand  3:1  ;  t.  tbelait  (1)  beinftbe  diBcRotialtoae.   He  hnhh  alao.  Al* 

n  low  lonn  and  contract  for  iTitervali  on  hieh  cnei.  combinational  tonea  are  endnly  ubjcctin  fUai  Mayn,  tUm-A 

thy  the  lanw  interval  in  the  lower  part  of  the  icile  f  lyc*.  Hd  Pjtyi,  J.  ^inuarniH,  Ldnk,  Bd.  »L  aad  rAi  ■&• 

bean  that  are  not  diugreeable.  while  in  the  higher  V^tondf.  d.  fiyiubg  Gm&a.  niSnlSh  PUx  tl,  IM,  &  4^. 

luw  harrfi  and  unpleaiant  diHonanw.    The  panialt  Two  fatal  objectiona  can  be  wnd  tD  llHH  tlnricB,  nuidy,  ■■«£ 

iih  are  beyond  beating  distance,  but  above  Uii>  they  it  impoaaible  to  concave  of  bimiiI*  ■««  loBMrtig  MCk  atiat  l(     -i 


nptd  lugMrioii  In  the  miDute  tubs  fomiaf  tbe  Kilu 
of  tbe  mU  bamg  only  a  very  iduU  pan  di  ihe  nvc-l 
■aund;  ukI»  Handly,  adlber  theory  uke*  into  acoHii 
ciuiatioii  ol  euuctuR  lound  la  the  mUheliiun  of  the  or 
Each  pnah  is  and  out  of  the  hole  ol  the  Mapei  iniul  a 
■aat  ol  tlie  fluid,  or  a  p«hir,  in  the  icilae  ai  a  whol 
That  aic  difliculEia  in  the  vay  ol  applyiiu  the  mo 
to  the  petceptiod  of  luiiica.  Nobn  have  pitch,  and  all 
hai  a  ipeci^  dianrlcTi  ■[  ■>,  U  the  acue  ii  analy«d 
Atiimia.  why  ii  it  tlut  it  leciiB  impoiiibte  to  ana] 
or  to  pnravc  any  muBcal  eknent  in  it  i  Helmholtl  s 
t  mind  11  nouy  when  the  wave  U  iiTegular  in  rhyi 
Biifnud  (hat  the  criita  and  piacub  acuttica.  ■Iiuccji 

in  the  hlk  of  the  peiTeption  of  equilLbriutp  than  o 

9.  Hitherto  we  have  coiuitkiTd  onl/  the  audition 
■Hjnd.  but  it  ia  potnbie  alio  to  have  vmuitaneDut  an 
bonf,  ai  in  muscal  tumony.  It  ii  difikiilr  to  aKcrtaii 
limit  beyond  which  diitincl  auditory  acniationa  may  I 
Wc  bavt  in  livteainf  10  aa  orchntia  a  multiplicity  < 
whkb  prcduca  a  total  effect.  whDL-.  at  the  tame  time. 
^at  liniW  out  and  notice  attentively  the  tone*  of  one  o 
iaauaimiit*.     Thut  Ihe   pleaiure   d    muilc   nay 


pfayiiolofical  pi 


'h  uuy  be  termed  a . 


«j™«^?35r? 


9:6).    Helrnl 


It  for 


^liod  ot  hb  theory  at  be. 

B^ta  are  obierved  when  twu  nunui  oi  nnriy  tuc  Bnu 
yiujia.ed  together,  and  the  numbrr  of  beats  per  iccDDd  i 
the  diff&encc  of  (be  number  ol  vibratiopt  of  the  two  min 
fitr  rim  to  a  peculiarly  din^iveable  iotenDittcpE  icnut 
tfaxiaiam  miffhneia  ol  beats  it  attained  by  33  per  iccon 
i^apericcond,  the  individual  iApuUeaaieblundcil  into  or 
audnory  •rnniion.  Whan  t«0  nolei  ate  uunded.  my  oi 
mm  only  nay  the  Bra,  fundamental  or  prime  ton»  heat.  I 
UBB  d  tach  el  (be  prinuiia  may  biat  ■!»,  and  aa  ihe 
cl  pitch  of  iwoijmultaneouaioundiaugmcniftilhe  numbe 
both  ol  prime  tonee  and  ol  harnionics.  auEments  al».  T 
kfikal  rtect  o(  beatt,  tbouih  (hcic  may  not  be  Individ 
tiafuiihable.  iatOEtvcroughneu  tothcmr.   11  harmonica 

eentfide.  the  beats  produced  will  give  a  cliaractcr  ct  rot 
Ilv  iclerval.  Thui  in  the  octave  and  twclflh,  all  the  pai 
el  the  acute  round  coincide  with  the  partial  tonci  ot 
•mod;  in  Ihe  lounh,  nujor  linh  and  major  third,  only 

aad  minor  tevcnth  only  one  pair  of  (he  hnrmonio  cnncidi 
It  u  poHible  by  meant  of  beatt  (o  mcatu~  '"" 


illctt  di^ercnce  in  ptch 
•e  diHinipiished.  The  lei 
l1.  and  at  looo.  0-5  vib.  j 

f  the  ^ts  be  perceLved  correrponditiE  to  the 


fSrff.." 


dinin^y  when  the  ruimber  it  f«j  than  lulf  the  Irequer 
Inrr  prunlry,  and  Ihe  upper  when  (be  number  i>  gruter. 
*c  hive  been  con^iderinE  are  produced  when  two  notet  ar 
il^^iiy  diiferiim  in  Ircquency.  a  at  all  evcntt  their  frcqu 

lEili  at  an  octave  or  a  filth.  But  LonJ  Kelvin  hat  ihuwn  1 
MI  aho  he  produced  on  ilightly  inharmonioui  i 

teJI<T'  Sec.  Ed.  l»i».  vcj!  ii.  p.  Hal.    Tbut,  1 
ih-ije  and  ali-Jii:  ilightly  flatten  Hfi  9 


1         bSlhna'lib^ 

I     ^i.A^th. 


i'n  bildly  ami  fadin 
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;ii,  the  lirtt  paitial  of  nit,  namely  aii,  but  thii  it  not  to,  at  the  beat 
a  mott  audible  when  at,  la  aouniM  feebly     In  a  tiioilar  way,  beatt 

i■.t.6■.^,T.»,i■.  3, 3 :  J.  and  beata  may  even  be  produced  on  the 

lUghtly  flallened.  "  when  a  peculiar  beat  will  be  heard  u  il  a  whcri 

rougher  than  the  retl."  T^eie  beats  on  impnlcct  harmonin 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  ear  docs  diitinguiih  bctH-een  ^n  incrcatc 
of  pretsurv  on  (he  drum-head  and  a  diminulian.  or  between  a  push 
and  a  pull.  or.  in  other  wnids.  that  it  is  aHected  by  phaic.  This 
was  denied  by  Hdmhnlt^ 


"iW't™ 


ne  it  1A-IS6 


i  ri,-iia4.    then  the  belt  tone  ii  kTi-is^  11304-1018).    11 

Again.    W1-104S  and' hi-3B40.     TTien    («>48)r-jB40 - 256.   a' 

K/i  will  be  hnrd.    A^in,  aJi— 20)0  and  ioii-3072,  and  307^-^018' 
1014.  or  Mk  which  will  be  disiineily  heard  when  kI%  and  1^  are 
tounded   (Kanis.   Qncltua  aptriinca  d'tauniqut,   Patii.   iBSi, 
P.87J. 
II.  CombiHiUiai  rmi.— Frequently,  when  two  tonct  are  founded, 

is   higher  In    pitch   than   the  higher  primary,      Tdctc.   known   ai 


n  interval  ol  a  Mth. 


met,  having  a  Ircquency  which  is  th 

. ,-  . ..  the  (onet  producing  them.    DilTcreniiri 

tliced  by  Sor^  about  1740.  are  easily  heard.    ' 


fourth.  '3:4.*"^vei  1,  a  twelfth  below  3;  a  maj< 


etrated  their  independ 
the  vibiationt  ol  the  i 
motion  at  the  tame  t 
powerful  that  they  a 


nee.     Some  have  eanlendcd  (hat  Ihcy 

j'lSS^  the  eaET" VurtE^'diScrentiai 
IF  middle  ear.  Hclmholti  alao  demon- 
ittencc,  and  he  ttatet  that  "  whenever 
if  other  elastic  bodict,  which  are  Kt  m 
f  two  genctatlnjt  simple  tonn,  src  to 
longer  Mie  conHdeted  iniliulcly  tmall. 


nalhnnatical  theory  thowi  that  vibrations  ol  the  air 

(Hdmhollz,  Snuatiaiu  tf  Ttnt,  p.  115).    The  importance  of  th 
combinational  tones  in  the  theory  ollieuiDf  it  obvisiB.    II  the  < 


met,  which  do  not  belong  to  that  order  f 
■e  purely  tubjcctive  and  only  exist  in  Ike 


"*lj7?l"'riJg»ilhtwo 


G.  T.  Fechner  that  or 


rceiw  the  ume  lone  at  a  lUghtly 

slight  palholnf>ical  condition  in  one  ear.  II  two  lonn,  produced  hy 
IwQ  (unint-lorkt,  ol  equal  pi(ch,  are  pndvctd  one  near  each  ear, 
ihcn  it  a  unilnrin  linqle  tenuliiHi;  it  one  ol  the  tuninf-Iorki  be 

and  dimlnUci  In  Intendty,  neither  fork  Itlcaid  continuously,  biu 
both  BDuml  alienately,  the  fixed  one  bdni  only  audible  whea  the 
revolving  aar  h  not.  Itb  dUScuh  to  dcciile  trhethtr  eicltaiioai 
of  (otrrtponding  element!  in  the  t*o  *an  can  be  dinhiiuishcd  Irom 
each  other.  It  It  pnbaUe  that  iho  Teiulling  •mtalioni  may  be 
disiinguiihrdi  nrovlijed  one  ol  the  seBcraling  tonrt  diOcrs  from  the 
other  in  isKiHity  or  nnaliiyi  althuiKh  It  may  Lv  ilir  wmrin  pilch 
Our  imlgmmt  st  to  the  direction  of  aoundt  i«  lotiucd  mainly  Irom 
the  dillerent  cleRteet  ul  imnHly  with  which  they  arc  heard  by  tm 
ears.  Lord  Riykteh  natn  tliat  dilltMlian  of  the  tound-wavci 
will  occur  as  they  pas*  round  the  head  m  the  car  larthrst  Imm  the 


liat  to 


rt  with 


K  may  lie  affected 

.  ._, y.  Thompion  advo- 

■,  and    be  them  that   the  directntn  of  a 
be    more   accurately   determined    than    the 

.  •.»...  «A«.j..ii.,  titt  !..>  r,f  i,»,  |t||,.^  (Phil 
OC-  Ml 


I,  JfuilV.  Sor..  London.  Ifili 
-     ■---    -----    -1    he 

especially  if 
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HURH.   UrCADIO   (iS50-i»04),  utlm  of  books   mbout 

J^Md,  wu  bom  on  ttie  i;lh  of  June  iSjo  [a  L«ucidii  (pro- 
nounced Lefodiii,  whence  hit  ume,  wbicb  »u  one  adopted 
by  bimMlI),  one  nl  tfae  Greek  loniu  Iilaodt.  He  ms  theioa 
of  Siuteon-DujDi  Chulei  Heun,  of  Kiag't  Couniy,  Irelud, 

Mitioned  Ibere,  and  who  muried  >  Greek  wife.  Aitlitic  and 
ntb«  bobemian  taitei  were  in  Lalcadin  Heam'a  blood.  Hii 
htber'l  brother  Richard  wu  at  one  lime  a  well-known  member 
ol  the  Baibizon  aet  of  artiata,  thou^  he  made  no  mark  as  a 
peinter  through  bii  lack  of  energy.  Young  Heam  had  rather  ft 
txiual  education,  but  waa  for  a  time  (i««5)  at  Uahaw  Roman 
CatboUc  College,  Durban.  The  leli^ua  faith  in  which  he  wu 
brought  up  wai,  however,  aoon  loit;  and  at  nineteen,  being 

pldwd  up  a  living  in  the  lower  gradci  of  newspaper  work.  The 
details  are  ot»cure,  but  be  continued  to  occupy  himacif  with 
Joumalitm  and  with  out<f-the-way  observation  and  reading, 
and  meanwhile  his  Frratic^  romantic  and  rather  morbid  idio- 
lyncrasia  developed.  He  waa  for  some  time  in  New  Orleans, 
writing  for  the  Tima  Demxral.  and  wai  sent  by  that  paper 

ered  materia]  for  his  Tvo  Yiari  in  lit  Fraik  Wiil  India  (1890). 

paper  correspondent,  which  was  quickly  broken  oB.  Bui  here 
he  found  his  true  sphere.  The  list  of  his  books  on  Japanese 
aubjects  tells  its  own  tale;  GHmpia  ef  UK/omiliiir  /afdM 
(1894);  Oal  </  Me  £rul  (iSgs);  Kitore  (1S96);  Cltatiintl  M 
Baiila  fiddi  (1S9;);  Eatia  and  Rtlteifaliens  (iS^S);  I» 
CktsUy  Japan  (iSw):  Skadeaints  (1900);  A  Japantit 
MiuOany  (1901);  KoUo  (1901);  Japaniu  Fairy  Tola  and 
Kwadoji  (i90j),  and  (published  just  after  bis  death)  Jafm, 
an  AOrmpI  al  ItOepritatiim  (1904),  a  uudy  full  of  knowledge 
and  insight.  He  became  a  teacher  of  English  at  the  Unl- 
venity  of  Tokyo,  and  soon  fell  completely  under  the  spell 
of  Japanese  ideas.  He  married  a  Japanese  wife,  became  a 
naturalized  Japanese  under  the  name  of  Yakumo  Koizumi,  and 
adopted  the  Buddhi«t  religion.  Forthe  lasttwoyeaia  of  bislife 
(he  died  on  the  16th  of  September  1904}  bis  health  was  failing, 
and  be  was  deprived  of  his  lectuieisbip  at  the  University.  But 
he  had  gradually  become  known  to  the  world  at  large  by  the 
originallLy,  power  and  literary  charm  of  his  writings.  This 
wayward  bohemian  genius,  who  had  seen  life  in  so  many  climes, 
and  turned  (mm  Roman  Catholic  to  aiheiit  and  then  10  Buddhist, 
wascuiiously  qualified,  among  all  those  who  weie  "  interpreting" 
the  new  and  the  old  Japan  to  the  WeJtem  world,  to  «ee  it  with 
unfettered  understanding,  and  10  express  its  life  and  thought 
with  most  intimate  and  most  artistic  sincerity.  Lafcadio  Heain's 
books  were  indeed  unique  for  their  day  in  the  Utcnlure  about 
Japan,  in  their  combination  of  teal  knowledge  with  a  literary 
art  wEiich  is  often  exquisite. 

See  Eliabclh  Biiland.  Tit  Lift  end  LrOiri  a  Lulcaiia  Hcam 
(1  voIl,  1906);  C.  M.  Could,  Cmamini  LufiaiiB  Hram  (1908J, 

HEARK^  SAMUSL  <t74S-i79i),  EngUsh  eiplorer,  was  bom 
ill  London.  In  I7j6  he  entered  the  navy,  and  was  some  time 
■Jlb  Lord  Hood;  al  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  (176]) 
be  look  service  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In  17AS  he 
eiamined  portions  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  coasts  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  cod  fishery,  and  in  1769-177]  he  was  employed 
in  north-western  discovery,  setitching  especially  for  certain 
copper  mines  described  by  Indians.  His  first  attempt  (fmm 
the  Oth  of  November  1769)  failed  through  the  desertion  of  his 
Indians,  his  second  (from  the  jjrd  of  February  1770)  through 
tbe  breaking  of  his  quadrant;  but  in  hi)  third  (December  i7;a 
to  June  1771)  he  wis  successful,  not  only  discovering  the  copper 
ol  the  Coppermine  rivet  baun,  but  tracing  this  river  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  He  reappeared  at  Fort  Prince  of  Wales  on  the 
3oih  of  June  1772.  Becoming  governor  of  this  fort  in  177S, 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  under  La  PCrouse  in  17S1. 
He  Ktuned  to  England  in  17S7  and  died  there  in  1791. 

See  Us  iiosthumoui  Jaunty  from  Frina  0/  Welti  Fori  in  Uudm'i 
Bay  U  Oit  Naitkcn  Otmt  (Loodon,  Ijgi). 
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chkf  applicitim  of  the  irord  b,  bswcver,  to  vaikiiu  object*  poiietiot  put  of  it  open  Ibe  (wo  venu  ovu  (kc  fig.  )),  the 

Died  in  funenl  tcnmonis.    A  "bene"  oi  "heme"  leeini  luptiior  (d)  abovt  ind  th«  infctioi  (ft)  below.   In  froni  uid  to  tbo 

6nt  to  have  been  a  banvw-ibaped  fninework  of  wood,  to  hold  Left  of  [he  luperior  veoA  cava  is  tbr  right  auricular  Appendage  (a) 

[iflbted  Eapen  and  decorations  placed  on  a  bier  or  coffin;  this  which     overlap!      the 

hter  developed  into  an  elabonle  pagodi-ihiped  election  of  front  of  the  root  of  the 

■oodmrlt  or  metal  for  tfaefunttaliol  royal  or  other  dill  inguiibed  aoita,    while    runnuig 

peraoDS,     Tbii  held  bumeia,  cuidiei,  armorial  bearinga  and  obliquely     from      Uk 

Diha   henldic   devios.     Complinientar]'   verset  or  epitaph*  front  of  one  vena  cava 

were  often  attached  (0  the  "  beane."    An  elaborate  "  heane  "  lo  the  other  ii  a  ihat- 

waa  deaigned  by  Isigo  Jonei  for  the  funeral  of  Jamea  I.    The  Ion  groove  called  the 

"bcane  "  ii  liu  found  at  >  permanent  erection  over  toiabi.  juJiiutamiiw/ij,  which 

It  ia  gDiEtally.  made  of  iron  or  olber  melal,  and  waa  used,  indicate!   the  oriijiul 

not  (mly  10  airy  lighted  cindlei,  but  alto  Cor  the  lupport  aepaiition  between  the 

of  a  paU   during  tbe  funeral  cereroDny.    There  ia  a  braai  irue   auricle   in   front 

"  lieane  "  In  the  Beaucharap  Chapel  at  Warwick  Caitle,  and  and  Ibe  sinus  venoaui 

one  over  the  tombol  Rotwrt  MumioD  and  hi*  wifeatTanficld  behind.   .  When     the 

Chnrcb  near  Ripon.  auride  is  opened     by  . 

HE&ir,    In   anaumy.— The'  lieut'  ii  1  four-chambered  turning  the  front  wall 

DiBcuIai  big,  wtucb  liei  in  tbe  cavity  of  tbe  ihorai  between  10  the  right  as  a  Sap 

ihetwohinci.   It  is  surrounded  by  another  bag.  the  pericardium,  the  following  ttnicture* 

(DrpR)teetiveaDdlubricaCingpuip«a[KeCo£U)ii*NDSEROUS  areeiposed: 
UncaKAHu).     Eitetoally  the  heart  is  somewhat  conical,  its         i.  A  muscular  ridge, 

bajc  being  du<ecTed  upward,  backward  and  to  tbe  right,  ill  called  tbe  crj^/n  frriHiA- 

^ei  ^lownvard,  forward  and  to  the  left.    In  tranavene  section  aiij,  cormponding  to 

(he  C01W  it  flattened,  ao  that  there  la  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  the    sulcus    terminails 

■arlacc  and  a  superior  and  inferior  border.   The  superior  border,  on  the   exterior. 
rwuuBg  obliquely  downward  and  to  the  left,  is  very  thick,  and        a.  A  series  of  ridgea 

aigaioa  tbe  name  of  ■urffoUuu,  while  the  inlenor  border  is  on    the    anterior   wall         Fio.l.  Caviticaot(heRiglitSdeo{the 

kiriKintal  ud  aharp  and  ia  called  marco  acMus  (see  fig.  1).  and  in  the  appendage,  He«t.— o,  aupenor,  and  *,  infenot  venn 

The  diviaionabetwen.  the  four  chamber,  ol  .he  heart  (namely,  running        downward  Tn^.^rii^t^/Mt^Ji^C;^^ 

Ihetwoauriclesand  twoventridcajareindicaiedon  thesurface  from  the  last  and  at  age;  {,  fossa  ovalli;  »,  EuitKhian^ve; 

if  gnovca,  and  when  these  are  followed  it  will  be  seen  that  (he  right  angles  to  it,  like  *.  moulh  of  coroniiy  vein;  J,  m,  ■.  cusp* 

muciUi    talinali,  """'  ''  """ 

3.  Tbe  orifice  of  (he  superior  vena  cava  (fig.  >,  a)  at  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  tbe  chamber. 

4.  The  orifice  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  (fig.  1,  i)  at  the  lowec 
[  and  back  part. 

j.  Attached  to  the  right  and  lower  margins  of  this  opening 
are  (he  remains  of  (he  Etalackiaa  mice  (lig.  1.  A),  which  In  the 

I  foetusdircctslheblood  from  theinleriorvcnacava,  through  the 

I  Jtramtn  male,  into  (he  leit  auricle. 

(  6.  Below  and  to  the  Icit  of  this  ia  the  opening  of  the  coronary 

f  jiUMJ  (fig.  J,  i),  which  colleen  most  of  tbe  veins  returning  blood 

j  from  the  suljsiance  oi  the  heart. 

I  ?.  CuATding  this  opening  is  the  coronary  zaloc  or  taivc  of 

Thihaiia. 

5.  On  the  posterior  or  septal  wall,  bclvreen  (be  two  auriclei, 
'  isanovaldeptession,  csllcdIhe/cMa«ofir(fig,  i,(),  the  remains 

i  communication  between  the  two  auricles  in  the  left  margin  of 

'  (his  depression  (see  "  Jtb  Report  of  the  Committee  of  CoUccdve 
Investigation,"  /.  Anal,  and  Pkys.  vol.  Midi.  p.  I«4). 
i?ay  the        ^'  ^      aanidui  otdii  is  the  raiaed  margin  surrounding  thii 

inn.    n,  upper,  a',  lower  lobe  ol  left  lung;  b,  upper.  V.  middle,  depression. 
r,  bnr  lobe  of  right  lung;  c,  iruhca;  i,  arch  of  amta:  i,        10.  On  Ihe  left  side,  opening  into  the  right  ventricle,  i>  (he 

■^  veil.  c»va:  7   pulnioiiiry  artery:,!.  Irfl,  and  1.  right  „■,«  amiculo^nlncidar  eptaiui. 

2^i._*:  "f^'j  ■"?  ^■__''_'1.™?'"^I.'"'  '?t"!'?."»»  ,"«■;".       '„.  On  the  right  wall,  beWeen  (he  (wo  cavnl  openings,  may 

'„c^.  occasionally  be  seen  a  sliGh[  eminence,  the  lahcrdt  aj  Lamtr, 

.     ., , , , icrnai  which  is  supposed  to  separate  the  two  B(reanis  ol  blood  in  the 

WuW  veiiij;  8  and  ro.  left  and  ritbi  mbclavian  vuini;  11.  ij,  13,  embryo 

■ifhlaorlde  and  ventricle  lie  on  the  front  and  right  side,  while  from  the  substance  of  tbe  heart. 

tte  lift  auricle  and  ventricle  are  behind  and  on  (he  left.  Tbe  ri'cil  ttnlritle  ii  a  (riangular  cavity  (sec  fig.  1)  (he  base  of 

IhtrjfbaiirHfaissi[uated  at  tbe  base  of  the  heart,  and  its  which  ij  largely  loimed  by  tbe  auriculo.vcntricular  orifice.    To 

KiEickaKn  on  looking  at  (be  organ  from  in  front.    Into  'he  the  left  of  this  it  is  con(inued  up  into  the  root  of  the  pulmonary 

.  -r.  a  Eag.  imu:  thi.  I.',  common  Teut.  word.  ci.  Dut.  »«-(.  "',^'  ""^  "'*'  P",t  If  '^'«'_'"'."  the  .V"«d.W«"..    1"  anterior 

Ut.l|;B^CotI>.te>n>:  related  by  root  an  Lai.  wand  Gr.wMai  *»"  fo"ns  part  ot  the  anterior  suriaee  of  the  hcarl,  while  ill 

■eaiaue  iBoc  is  Jhm-,  to  qninr,  abaki.  poiterior  wall  is  chiefly  formed  by  the  septum  vcntnculorum, 
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between  it  and  the  left  ventricle.  Its  lower  border  is  the  margo 
acutus  already  mentioned.  In  transverse  section  it  is  crescentic, 
since  the  septal  wall  bulges  into  its  cavity.  In  its  interior  the 
following  structures  are  seen: 

X.  The  Iricuspid  valve  (fig.  2,  /,  m,  n)  guarding  against  reflux 
of  blood  into  the  right  auricle.  This  consists  of  a  short  cylindrical 
curtain  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  projects  into  the  ventricle  from 
the  margin  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  aperture,  while  from  its 
free  edge  three  triangular  flaps  hang  down,  the  bases  of  which 
touch  one  another. '  These  cusps  are  spoken  of  as  septal,  marginal 
and  infundibular,  from  their  position. 

?.  The  chordae  tendimae  are  fine  fibrous  cords  which  fasten 
the  cusps  to  the  musculi  papillares  and  ventricular  wall,  and 
prevent  the  valve  being  turned  inside  out  when -the  ventricle 
contracts. 

3.  The  columnae  cameae  are  fleshy  columns,  and  are  of  three 
kinds.  The  first  are  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  in 
their  whole  length  and  are  merely  sculptured  in  relief,  as  it  were; 
the  second  are  attached  by  both  ends  and  are  free  in  the  middle; 
while  the  third  are  knowh  as  the  musculi  papillares  and  are 
attached  by  one  end  to  the  ventricular  wall,  the  other  end  giving 
attachment  to  the  chordae  tendineae.  These  musculi  papillares 
are  grouped  into  three  bundles  (fig,  3,  0). 

4.  The  moderator  band  is  really  one  of  the  second  kind  of 
columnae  carneae  .which  stretches  from  the  septal  to  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  ventricle. 

5.  The  pulmonary  valve  (fig.  3,  p)  at  the  opening  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  has  three  crescentic,  pocket-like  cusps,  which, 
when  the  ventricle  is  filling,  completely  dose  the  aperture,  but 
during  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  fit  into  three  small  niches 
known  as  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva,  and  so  are  quite  out  of  the  way 
of  the  escaping  blood.  In  the  middle  of  the  free  margin  of  each 
b  a  small  knob  called  the  corpus  Arantii  (fig.  2,q),  and  on  each 
side  of  this  a  thin  crescent-shaped  flap,  the  lunula  (fig.  2,  r),  which 
is  only  made  of  two  layers  of  endocardium,  whereas  in  the  rest 
of  the  cusp  there  is  a  fibrous  backing  between  these  two  layers. 

The  left  auricle  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  base  of  the  heart, 
behind  and  to  the  left  Of  the  right  auricle.  Riuming  down  behind 
it  are  the  oesophagus  and  the  thoracic  aorta.  When  it  is  opened  it 
is  seen  to  have  a  much  lighter  colour  than  the  other  cavities, 
owing  to  the  greater  thickness  of  its  endocardium  obscuring  the 
red  muscle  beneath.  There  are  no  musculi  pectinati  except  in 
the  auricular  appendage.  The  openings  of  the  four  pulmonary 
veins  are  placed  two  on  each  side  of  the  posterior  wall,  but 
sometimes  there  nuty  be  three  on  the  right  side,  and  only  one 
on  the  left.  On  the  septal  wall  is  a  small  depression  like  the 
mark  of  a  finger-nail,  which  corresponds  to  the  anterior  part  of 
the  fossa  ovalis  and  often  forms  a  valvular  communication  with 
the  right  auricle.  The  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  large  and 
oval,  and  is  directed  downward  and  to  the  left.  Foramina 
Thcbesii  and  venae  minimae  cordis  are  foimd  in  this  auricle, 
as  in  the  right,  although  the  chamber  is  one  for  arterial  or 
oxidized  blood. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  unopened 
auricle,  lying  in  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  furrow,  is  the 
coronary  sinus,  which  receives  most  of  the  veins  returning  the 
blood  from  the  heart  substance;  these  are  the  right  and  left 
coronary  veins  at  each  extremity  and  the  posterior  and  left 
cardiac  veins  from  below.  One  small  vein,  called  the  oblique 
vein  of  Marshall,  runs  down  into  it  across  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  auricle,  from  below  the  left  lower  pulmonary  vein,  and 
is  of  morphological  interest. 

The  left  ventricle  is  conical,  the  base  being  above,  behind  and 
to  the  right,  while  the  apex  corresponds  to  the  apex  of  the  heart 
and  lies  opposite  the.  fifth  intercostal  space,  3I  in.  from  the  mid 
line.    The  following  structures  are  seen  inside  it: — 

1.  The  mitral  valve  guarding  the  auriculo-ventricular  opening 
has  the  same  arrangement  as  the  tricuspid,  already  described, 
save  that  there  are  only  two  cusps,  named  marginal  and  aortic, 
the  latter  of  which  is  the  larger. 

2.  The  chordae  tendineae  and  columnae  cameae  resemble 
those  of  the  right  ventricle,  though  there  are  only  two  bundles 


of  musculi  papillares  instead  of  three.  These  are  very  Iar|e. 
A  moderator  band  has  been  found  as  an  abnormality  (see 
/.  Anal,  and  Phys.  vol.  xxx.  p.  568). 

3.  The  aortic  valve  has  the  same  structure  as  the  pulmonary, 
though  the  cusps  are  more  nuusive.  From  the  anterior  and  left 
posterior  sinuses  of  Valsalva  the  coronary  arteries  arise.  That 
part  of  the  ventricle  just  below  the  aortic  valve,  corresponding 
to  the  infundibulum  on  the  right,  is  known  as  the  aortic  vestibule. 

The  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  are  three  times  as  thick  as  those 
of  the  right,  except  at  the  apex,  where  they  are  thinner.  The 
septum  ventriculoruM  is  concave  towards  the  left  ventricle,  so 
that  a  transverse  section  of  that  cavity  is  nearly  circular.  The 
greater  part  of  it  has  nearly  the  same  thickness  as  the  rest  of  the 
left  ventricular  wall  and  is  muscular,  but  a  snuill  portion  of  the 
upper  part  is  membranous  and  thin,  and  is  called  the  pars 
piembranacea  septi;  it  lies  between  the  aortic  and  pulmonary 
orifices. 

Structure  of  the  Heart. — ^The  arrangement  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  heart  is  very  complicated  and  only  imperfectly 
known.  For  details  one  of  the  larger  manuals,  such  as  Cunning* 
ham's  Anatomy  (London,  1910),  or  Gray's  Anatomy  (London, 
X  909) ,  should  he  consulted.  The  general  scheme  is  t  hat  there  are 
superficial  fibres  common  to  the  two  auricles  and  two  ventridea 
and  deeper  fibres  for  each  cavity.  Until  recently  no  fibres  had 
been  traced  from  the  aurides  to  the  ventricles,  though  Gaskdl 
predicted  that  these  would  be  found,  and  the  credit  for  first 
demonstrating  them  is  due  to  Stanley  Kent,  their  details  having 
subsequently  been  worked  out  by  W.  His,  Junr.,  and  S.  Tawara. 
The  fibres  of  this  auriculo-ventricular  bundle  begin,  in  the  ri|^t 
auricle,  below  the  opening  of  the  coronary  sinus,  and  run  forward 
on  the  right  side  of  the  auricular  septum,  below  the  fossa  ovala, 
and  dose  to  the  auriculo-ventricular  septum.  Above  the  8q>tal 
flap  of  the  tricuspid  valve  they  thicken  and  divide  into  two  main 
branches,  one  on  either  side  of  the  ventricular  septum,  whidi  nm 
down  to  the  bases  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  papillary  musdea, 
and  so  reach  the  walls  of  the  ventricle,  where  their  secondary 
branches  form  the  fibres  of  Purkinfe.  The  bundle  is  bnt  teen 
in  the  hearts  of  young  Ruminants,  and  it  is  presumably  througli 
it  that  the  wave  of  contraction  pisses  from  the  auricles  to  the 
ventrides  (see  article  by  A.  Keith  and  M.  Flack,  Lancet,  nth  of 
August  1906,  p.  359). 

The  central  fibrous  body  is  a  triangular  mass  of  fibro-cartilafe, 
situated  between  the  two  auriculo-ventricular  and  the  ainrtic 
orifices.  The  upper  part  of  the  septum  vehtriculorum  bleods 
with  it.  The  endocardium  is  a  ddicate  layer  of  endothdial  oeOs 
backed  by  a  very  thin  layer  of  fibro-dastic  tissue ;  it  is  continuous 
with  the  endothelium  of  the  great  vessels  and  lines  the  whole  of 
the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

The  heart  is  roughly  about  the  size  of  the  closed  fist  and  wei||is. 
from  S  to  12  oz.;  it  continues  to  increase  in  size  up  to  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  but  the  increase  is  more  marked  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female.  Each  ventricle  holds  about  4  f .  oz.  of  Uood, 
and  each  auride  rather  less.  The  nerves  of  the  heart  are  derived 
from  the  vagus,  spinal  accessory  and  sympathetic,  through  the 
superficial  and  deep  cardiac  plexuses. 

Embryology. 

In  the  article  on  the  arteries  (q.v.)  the  formation  and  ootl-' 
escence  of  the  two  primitive  ventral  aortae  to  form  the  heart  tic 
noticed,  so  that  we  may  here  start  with  a  straight  median  tube 
lying  ventral  to  the  pharynx  and  being  prolonged  cephalad  into 
the  ventral  aortae  and  caudad  into  the  vitelline  vdns.  Tldl 
soon  shows  four  dilatations,  which,  from  the  tail  towards  the 
head  end,  are  called  the  sinus  vcnosus,  the  auride,  the  ventikk 
and  the  tnmcus  *  arteriosus.  As  the  tubular  heart  grows  toon 
rapidly  than  the  pericardium  which  contains  it,  it  becomes 
into  the  form  of  an  S  laid  on  its  side  (CO),  the  ventral  coavesity 
being  the  ventride  and  the  dorsal  the  auride.  The 
from  the  auricle  to  the  ventricle  is  known  as  the  cauiaiir  1 
and  in  the  dorsal  and  ventral  parts  of  this  appear  two  tl 

*  This  is  often  called  bulbus  arteriosus,  bat  it  wQl  hd 
the  term  is  used  rather  differently  in  < 
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The  (Ue  of  Ihe  liaui  venonu  sod  auricle  must  Dow  be  followed. 
Ilia  the  locmer,  at  fiiil,  only  the  two  vitelline  vnns  open,  but 
r,  **  ihey  develop,  the  duels  t/  Cinitr  and  the  unbUkat 
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T  marked,  and  later  the  opening  is  inla  Ihe  right  part  of 
'e,  and  is  guarded  by  two  vjUvulai  iiiidi  of  endocardium 
I  eo/pu)  which  project  into  that  cavity,  and  are 
above  wiih  a  lemponiy  donngronib  from  the 
u  the  tc^HM  t^wiioii.  Later  the  right  side  of  ihc 
'  K>  doea  the  right  part  of  the  aperture,  until 
the  b»ck  pin  of  the  right  side  of  the  auricle  and  the  right  pan 
of  the  linus  veDosus  are  thrown  into  one,  and  the  only  remnants 
of  the  putitioD  are  the  crista  lerminalis  and  the  Eustachian 
nd  Tbebesian  valves.  The  left  pan  of  the  sinus  venosus, 
vhicbdoaDOC  enlargeatthesamc  rate  as  ihc  right  part,  remains 
B  the  connary  sinus.  It  will  now  be  seen  why.  in  Ihe  adult 
ban,  all  Ibe  veins  which  open  into  Ihe  lighl  auricle  open  into 
lU  pBterior  put,  behind  the  crista  tenniniJis.  The  lepium 
VuiuiB  has  been  referred  to  as  a  Icmponry  slruciurei  Ihc 
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The  pulmoDuy  veLoi  of  the  two  lides  U  Gut  join  one  uother, 
dorsal  to  the  left  aiuide,  and  open  inlo  that  cavity  by  a  tiat^it 
median  trunk,  but,  a*  Ihe  auride  grows,  this  trunk  and  put  ti 
the  right  and  left  veina  are  abeorbed  into  iu  cavity. 

The  mitral  and  tricuqiid  valves  are  fonned  by  the  shoneiuDB 
of  Ihe  auriculu  canal  which  becomes  telescoped  iota  the  ventricle, 
and  the  cusps  are  the  remuaiits  of  this  telescofring  procesa. 

The  columnae  caneae  and  chordae  lendineae  are  the  remaina 
of  a  ipongy  network  which  oiigiiially  filled  Ihe  rarity  ol  the 
primary  ventricle. 

The  aortic  and  pulmonary  valves  axe  laid  down  in  the  vattral 
aorta,  before  it  is  divided  into  aorta  and  puhnonaiy  artery, 
aa  four  endocardia]  cushions;  anterior,  posterior  and  two 
laieiaL  The  w^tum  aonicum  cuta  the  latter  two  into  two,  so 
that  each  artery  has  the  rudiments  of  three  cusps. 

Abnormalities  ol  the  bean  are  very  numerous,  and  can 
usually  be  eiplained  by  a  knowledge  ol  its  development.  They 
often  cauae  grave  clinical  aymptoma.  A  dear  and  well-iilusuaicd 
reviewofthemost  important  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  chapter 
on  cODgenilat  disease  of  the  hean  in  Clinkal  Applied  Attalemy, 
by  C.  R.  Box  and  W.  HcAdam  Ecdes,  London,  lyot. 

For  (uRhFT  deuili  of  Ihe  embryoloey  of  the  heart  tee  Oscar 
Heflwig's  eUDniMBUfiliibre  dtr  WiritUUri  (Jena,  IWI);  G.  Bom, 
-'  EnlncUuKE  dc*  Slugetierheneng."  Ankiw  [.  mik.  A„al.  Bd.  3i 
'■""Ol;  W.  His,  AneUmit  umiJiWifikn  Embryona  (L4^ipzig.  iMl- 
.(.  n.._r_..  j^„alimy.  vol,  L  (lOoSI;  C.  S.  Minol,  Hunum 
w  York.  IB9J);  and  A.  Keith,  Hninaii  Embrynlto 
(Loiidofl,  190}}. 

Cempaial'ai  Aaolomy. 

Id  Ibe  Acrsnia  {i.t.  Isnceleil'  there  is  no  bean,  though  the 
vessels  are  specially  contractile  in  Ihe  venlial  part  of  Ibe  pharynx. 

In  the  Cydostomala  (lamprey  Bad  hag),  and  Fishes,  the 
hean  his  Ihe  same  arrangemenl  which  has  bi 


hums 


-walled  sii 


[cidatc-walled  auricle,  produced  Laleially  into  two 
appendages,  a  Ihick-walled  ventricle,  and  a  contis  arUriena 
containing  valves.  In  addition  to  these  Ihc  beginning  ol  the 
ventral  aorta  is  often  thickened  and  expanded  to  form  a  bulbus 
arttrioiui,  which  is  non^conlractUe,  and,  slricUy  speaking, 
should  rather  he  described  with  the  ancrics  than  with  the  hean. 
In  relation  lo  human  embryology  the  smooth  sinus  venosus 

and  ventricle  is  the  auriculo-ventricular  valve,  which  primarily 
con^is  of  two  cusps,  comparable  10  the  two  endocardial  cushions 
of  the  human  embryo,  though  in  some  forms  they  may  be  sub- 
divided. In  Ihe  interior  of  the  ventricle  is  a  neiwork  ol  muscuUr 
trabeculae.  The  conus  aneiiosus  in  the  Eloimohrancls  (shuks 
and  rays)  and  Ganoids  (sluigeon)  is  bise  and  provided  wiib 
several  rows  of  semiiunu  valves,  but  in  Ihe  Cydostomes  (lamprey) 
and  Teleosls  (bony  fishes)  Ihe  conus  is  reduced  and  only  the 
anterior  (cephalic)  row  ol  valves  reUined.  With  the  reduclionof 
the  conus  the  bulbua  arteriosus  is  enlarged.  So  fir  Ihe  hean  is 
s  single  tubular  organ  eipanded  into  various  caviiics  ind  hiving 
the  charscterisllc  m-shaped  form  seen  in  Ihe  human  embryo; 
it  contains  only  venous  blood  which  is  forced  through  tie  gills 
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though  in  the  Urodda  (tidied  amphibians)  the  auricular  Mptum 
is  often  fenestrated.  The  sinus  venosus  is  still  a  separate 
cliamber,  and  the  conus  arteriosus,  wluch  may  contain  many 
or  few  valves,  is  usually  divided  into  two  by  a  spiral  fold. 
Structurally  the  amphibian  heart  closely  resembles  the  dipnoan, 
though  the  increased  size  of  the  left  auricle  is  an  advance.  In 
the  Anura  (frogs  and  toads)  the  whole  ventricle  is  filled  with  a 
spoT\gy'  network  which  prevents  the  arterial  and  venous  blood 
from  the  two  auricles  mixing  to  any  great  extent.  (For  the 
anatomy  and  ph3rsiology  of  the  frog's  heart,  see  The  Frog, 
by  Milnes  Marshall.) 

In  the  Reptiles  the  ventricular  septum  begins  to  appear; 
this  in  the  lizards  is  quite  incomplete,  but  in  the  crocodiles, 
which  are  usually  regarded  as  the  highest  order  of  living  reptiles, 
the  partition  has  nearly  reached  the  top  of  the  ventricle,  and  the 
condition  resembles  that  of  the  human  embryo  before  the  pars 
membranacea  septi  is  formed.  The  conus  arteriosus  becomes 
included  in  the  ventricular  cavity,  but  the  sinus  venosus  still 
remains  distinct,  and  its  opening  into  the  right  ventricle  is 
guarded  by  two  valves  whidi  closely  resemble  the  two  venous 
valves  in  the  auricle  of  the  human  embryo  already  referred  to. 

In  the  Birds  the  auricular  and  ventricular  septa  are  complete; 
the  right  ventricle  is  thin-wailed  and  crescentic  in  section,  as  in 
Man,  and  the  musculi  papillares  are  developed.  The  left  auriculo- 
ventricular  valve  has  three  membranotis  cusps  with  chordae 
tendineae  attached  to  them,  but  the  right  auriculo-vcntricular 
valve  has  a  large  fleshy  cusp  without  chordae  tendineae.  The 
sinus  venosus  is  largely  included  in  the  right  auricle,  but  remains 
of  the  two  venous  valves  are  seen  on  each  side  of  the  orifice  of  the 
Inferior  vena  cava. 

In  the  Mammals  the  structure  of  the  heart  corre^Mnds  closely 
with  the  description  of  that  of  Man  aiiready  given.  In  the 
Ornithorynchus,  among  the  Monotremes,  the  right  auriculo- 
ventricular  valve  has  two  fleshy  and  two  membranous  cusps, 
thus  showing  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  bird.  In  the  Echidna, 
the  other  member  of  the  order,  however^  both  auriculo-ventricular 
valves  are  membranous.  In  the  Edentates  the  remains  of  the 
venous  valves  at  the  opening  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  are  better 
marked  than  in  other  orders.  In  the  Ungulates  the  moderator 
band  in  the  right  ventricle  is  especially  well  developed,  and  the 
ttntral  fibrous  body  at  jthe  base  of  the  heart  is  often  ossified, 
forming  the  os  cordis  so  well  known  in  the  heart  of  the  ox. 

The  position  of  the  heart  in  the  lower  mammals  is  not  so 
oblique  as  it  is  in  Man. 

For  further  details,  see  C.  Rose,  Beitr.  a.  vtrgl.  Anat.  des  Henens 
ier  Wirbdtkierc  Morpk.  Jakrb.,  Bd.  xvi.  (1890):  R.  Wiedersheim, 
VergUUhende  AnaiomU  der  WirbeUkiere  (Tena,  1902)  (for  literature) ; 
also  Parker  and  Haswell's  Zoology  (London,  1897).        (F.  G.  P.) 

Heakt  Di$EASE.^In  the  early  ages  of  medicine,  the  absence 
of  correct  anatomical,  physiological  and  pathological  knowledge 
prevented  diseases  of  the  heart  from  being  recognized  with  any 
certainty  during  life,  and  almost  entirely  precluded  them  from 
becoming  the  object  of  medical  treatment.  But  no  sooner  did 
Harvey  (1628)  publish  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  its  dependence  on  the  heart  as  its  central  organ,  than 
derangements  of  the  circulation  began  to  be  recognized  as  signs 
of  disease  of  that  central  organ.  (See  also  under  Vascular 
Systeil) 

Among  the  earliest  to  profit  by  this  discovery  and  to  make 
important  contributions  to  the  literature  of  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  circulation  were,  R.  Lower  (1631-1691),  R.  Vieusscns 
(1641-Z716),  H.  Boerhave -(1668-1 738)  and  the  great  patho- 
logists at  the  beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  G.  M.  Lands! 
(1654-1720),  G.  B.  Morgagni  (1682-1771)  and  J.  B.  Senac 
(1693-1770).  The  works  of  these  writers  form  very  interesting 
reading,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  careful  were  the  observations 
made,  and  how  sound  the  conclusions  drawn,  by  these  pioneers 
of  scientific  medicine.  J.  N.  Corvisart  (i  755-1821)  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  make  practical  use  of  R.  T.  Auenbrugger's  (1722- 
1809)  invention- of  percussion  to  determine  the  size  of  the  heart. 
R.  T.  H.  Laennec  (1781-1826)  was  the  first  to  make  a  scientific 
application  of  mediate  auscultation  to  the  diagnosis  of  disease  of 


the  chest,  by  the  inventk»i  of  tlie  stctboooope;.  J.  BooiBaud 
(1796-1881)  extended  its  use  to  the  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the 
heart.  To  James  Hope  (x8oi-z84x)  weowe  mucfaof  thepiedsioB 
we  have  now  attained  in  diagnosis  of  valvular  disease  bcsa 
abnormalities  in  the  sounds  produced  during  cardiac  movemcots. 
This  short  list  by  no  means  exhausts  the  earlier  literatine  on  the 
subject,  but  each  of  these  names  marks  an  era  in  the  progress  of 
the  diagnosis  of  cardiac  disease.  In  later  years  the  litcratuic  oa 
this  subject  has  become  very  copious. 

The  heart  and  great  vessels  occupy  a  position  immcdlatdy  to 
the  left  of  the  centre  of  the  thoradc  cavity.  The  anterior  surface 
of  the  heart  is  projected  against  the  chest  wall  and  is  sunouaded 
on  dther  side  by  the  lungs,  which  are  resonant  organs,  so  that 
any  increase  in  the  size  of  the  heart,  **  dilatation,"  can  be  de- 
tected by  percussion.  By  pladng  the  hand  on  the  chest,  palpsp 
tion,  the  impulse  of  the  left  ventride,  or  apex  beat,  can  normally 
be  felt  just  below  and  internal  to  the  nipple.  Deviations  froa 
the  normal  in  the  position  or  force  of  the  apex  beat  wiU  afford 
important  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  paiholopca] 
changes  in  the  heart.  Thus,  displacement  downwanb  and  out- 
wards of  the  apex  beat,  with  a  fordble  thrusting  impolae, 
will  indicate  hypertrophy,  or  increase  of  the  muscular  wall 
and  increased  driving  power  of  the  left  ventricle,  whereas  a 
similar  dbplacement  with  a  feeble  diffuse  impulse  wHI  indicate 
dilatation,  or  over-dbtension  of  its  cavity  from  stretching  of 
the  walls. 

By  auscultation,  or  listening  with  a  suitable  instrument  named 
a  stethoscope  over  appropriate  areas,  we  can  detect  any  abnor- 
mality in  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  and  the  presence  of  murmurs 
indicative  of  disease  of  one  or  other  of  the  valves  of  the  heart. 

The  pericardium  is  a  fibro-serous  sac  which  loosely  envdops  the 
heart  and  the  origin  of  the  great  vessels.  Inflammation  A  this 
sac,  or  pfricarditiSf  is  apt  to  occur  as  a  result  of  rheumatism, 
more  especially  iii  children.  It  may  also  occur  as  a  complicatkn  of 
pneumonia.  It  is  a  serious  affection  associated  with  pain  over 
the  heart,  fever,  shortness  of  breath,  rapid  pulse  and  dilatation 
of  the  heart.  As  a  result  of  the  inflammation,  fluid  may  accu- 
mulate in  the  pericardial  sac,  or  the  walls  of  the  sac  may  become 
adherent  to  the  heart  and  tend  to  embarrass  its  action.  In 
favourable  cases,  however,  recovery  may  take  place  without  any 
untoward  sequelae. 

Diseases  of  the  heart  may  be  classified  in  two  main  groups, 
(i)  Disease  of  the  .valves,  and  (2)  Disease  of  the  walls  of  the 
heart. 

I.  Valvular  Disease, — ^Inflammation  of  the  valves  of  the  heart, 
or  endocardUiSf  is  one  of  the  most  common  complications  of 
rheumatism  in  children  and  young  adults.  More  severe  types, 
which  are  apt  to  prove  fatal  from  a  form  of  blood  poisoning,  may 
result  when  the  valves  of  the  heart  are  attacked  by  certain 
micro-organisms,  such  as  the  pneumococcus,  which  is  responsiUe 
for  pneumonia,  the  streptococcus  and  the  staphylococcus 
pyogenes,  the  gonococcus  and  the  influenza  bacillus. 

As  a  result  of  endocarditis,  one  or  more  <^  the  valves  may  be 
seriously  damaged,  so  that  it  leaks  or  becomes  incompetent. 
The  valves  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  the  aortic  and  mitral 
valves,  are  affected  far  more  commonly  than  those  of  the  right 
side.  It  is  indeed  comparatively  rarely  that  the  latter  are 
attacked.  In  the  process  of  healing  of  a  damaged  valve,  scar 
tissue  is  formed  whidi  has  a  tendency  to  contract,  so  that  in  some 
cases  the  orifi(x  of  the  valve  becomes  narrowed,  and  the  resulting 
stenosis  or  narrowing  gives  rise  to  obstruction  of  the  blood 
stream.  We  may  thus  have  incompetence,  or  stenotos  of  a  valve 
or  both  combined.  * 

Valvular  lesions  are  detected  on  auscultation  over  appropriate 
areas  by  the  blowing  sounds  or  murmurs  to  which  they  ^ve  rise, 
which  modify  or  replace  the  normal  heart  sounds.  Thus,  lesions 
of  the  mitral  valve  pve  rise  to  murmurs  which  are  heard  at  the 
apex  beat  of  the  heart,  and  lesions  of  the  aortic  valves  10 murmuis 
which  are  heard  over  the  aortic  area,  in  the  second  right  inter- 
costal  space.  Accurate  timing  of  the  murmurs  in  relation  to  the 
heart  sounds  enables  us  to  judge  whether  the  murmur  is  due  to 
stenosis  ot  incompetence  of  the  valve  affected. 
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If  the  vihrnltr  lesion, -it  aevere^  it  h  €Mcnt?al  for  the  proper 
mainfmanrr  of  the  drculation  that  certain  changes  should  take 
pbce  in  the  heart  to  compensate  for  or  neutralize  the  effects  of 
the  regurgitation  or  obstruction,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  affec- 
tions tA  the  aortic  valve,  the  extra  work  falls  on  the  left  ventricle, 
which  enlarges  proportionately  and  undergoes  hypertrophy.  In 
affections  of  the  mitral  valve  the  effect  is  felt  primarily  by  the 
left  auricle,  which  is  a  thin  walled  structure  incapable  of  under- 
going the  requisite  increase  in  power  to  resist  the  backward  fiow 
through  the  mitral  orifice  in  case  of  leakage,  or  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  obstruction  in  case  of  stenosis.  The  back  pressure  is 
therefore  transmitted  to  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  as  the 
right  ventricle  is  responsible  for  maintaining  the  flow  of  blood 
throu^  the  lungs,  the  strain  and  extra  woik  fall  on  the  right 
ventricle,  which  in  turn  enlarges  and  undergoes  hypertrophy. 
The  degree  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  or  right  ventricle  is  thus, 
op  to  a  certain  point,  a  measure  of  the  extent  of  the  lesion  of  the 
lortic  or  mitral  valve  respectively.  When  the  effects  of  the 
valvular  lesion  are  so  neutralized  by  these  structural  changes  in 
the  heart  that  the  circulation  is  equably  maintained,  "com- 
pensation "  is  said  to  be  efficient. 

When  the  heart  gives  way  under  the  strain,  compensation 
is  said  to  break  down,  and  dropsy,  shortness  of  breath,  cough 
and  cyanosis,  are  among  the  distressing  symptoms  which  may 
Mt  in.  The  mere  existence  of  a  valvular  lesion  does  not  call 
Ux  any  ^>edal  treatment  so  long  as  compensation  is  efficient, 
and  a  large  number  of  people  with  slight  valvular  lesions  are 
living  lives  indistinguishable  from  those  of  their  neighbours. 
k  win,  however,  be  readily  understood  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Bore  serious  lesions  certain  precautions  should  be  observed 
in  regard  to  over-exertion,  excitement,  over-indulgence  in 
tobacco  or  alcohol,  &c.,  as  the  balance  is  more  readily  upset 
and  any  undue  strain  on  the  heart  may  cause  a  breakdown  of 
oonpensatjon.  When  this  occurs  treatment  is  required.  A 
period  of  rest  in  bed  is  often  sufficient  to  enable  the  heart  to 
ncover,  and  this  may  be  supplemented  as  required  by  the 
adadnistration  of  mercurial  and  saline  purgatives  to  relieve 
the  embarrassed  circulation,  and  of  suitable  cardiac  tonics, 
iiicfa  as  digitalis  and  strychnin,  to  reinforce  and  strengthen 
the  heart's  action. 

2.  AjftcUoHs  of  the  Muscular  Wall  of  the  Hear <.— DilaUtion  of 
tlie  heart,  or  stretching  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  is  an  incident, 
u  has  already  been  stated,  in  pericarditis  and  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  valvular  disease  antecedent  to  hypertrophy.  Temporary 
over-distension  or  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  occurs 
in  vic^ent  and  protracted  exertion,  but  rapidly  subsides  and  is 
in  zw  vrise  harmful  to  the  sound  and  vigorous  heart  of  the  young. 
It  is  otherwise  if  the  heart  is  weak  and  flabby  from  a  too  sedentary 
fife  or  degenerative  chdnges  in  its  walls  or  during  convalescence 
fioB  a  severe  illness,  when  the  same  circumstances  which  will 
Dot  injure  a  healthy  heart,  may  give  rise  to  serious  dilatation 
fiom  which  recovery  may  be  very  protracted. 

Influenza  is  a  common  cause  of  cardiac  dilatation,  and  is 
EaUe  to  be  a  source  of  trouble  after  the  acute  illness  has  subsided, 
if  the  patient  goes  about  and  resumes  bis  ordinary  avocations 
too  soon. 

Ffttty  or  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  heart  wall  may  occur  in 
hter  life  from  impaired  nutrition  of  the  muscle,  due  to  partial 
fltatruction  of  the  blood-vessels  supplying  it,  when  they  arc 
tke  teat  of  the  degenerative  changes  known  as  arteriosclerosis 
or  atheroma.  The  affection  known  as  angina  pectoris  (q.v.)  may 
be  a  further  consequence  of  this  defective  blood-supply. 

The  treatment  will  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 
In  serious  cases  of  dilatation,  rest  in  bed,  purgatives  and  cardiac 
tooks  may  be  required. 

la  commencing  degenerative  change  the  Oertel  treatment, 
CQBsisticg  of  graduated  exercise  up  a  gentle  slope,  limitation 
«f  (hdds  and  a  special  diet,  may  be  indicated. 

li  cases  of  slight  dilatation  after  influenza  or  j-ccent  illness, 
tke  Schott  treatment  by  baths  and  exercises  as  carried  out  at 
Kaobeim  may  be  sometimes  beneficial.  The  change  of  air  and 
Koe,  the  enforced  rest,  the  pladd  life,  together  vrith  freedom 


from  excitement  and  worry^  are  among  the  most  important 
factors  which  contribute  to  success  in  this  class  of  case. 

Disorders  of  Rhythm  of  the  Heart* s  Action. — Under  this  heading 
may  be  grouped  a  number  of  conditions  to  which  the  name 
"  functional  affections  of  the  heart  "  has  sometimes  been  applied, 
inasmuch  as  the  disturbances  in  question  cannot  usually  be 
attributed  to  definite  orgam'c  disease  of  the  heart.  We  must, 
of  course,  exclude  from  this  category  the  irregularity  in  the 
force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  which  is  commonly  ammnriatf^ 
with  incompetence  of  the  mitral  valve. 

The  heart  is  a  muscular  organ  possessing  certain  properties^ 
rhythmicity,  excitability,  contractility,  conductivity  and  ton- 
idty,  as  pointed  out  by  Gaskell,  in  virtue  of  which  it  is  able 
to  maintain  &  regular  automatic  beat  independently  of  nerve 
stimulation.  It  is,  however,  intimately  connected  vrith  the  brain, 
blood-vessels  and  the  abdominal  and  thoradc  viscera,  by 
innumerable  nerves,  through  which  impulses  or  messages  are 
being  constantly  sent  to  and  received  from  these  various  portions 
of  the  body.  Such  messages  may  give  rise  to  disturbances  of 
rhythm  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  For  instance,  sudden 
fright  or  emotion  may  cause  a  momentary  arrest  of  the  heart's 
action,  and  exdtement  or  apprehension  may  set  up  a  rapid 
action  of  the  heart  or  palpitation.  Palpitation,  again,  is  often 
the  result  of  digestive  disorders,  the  message  in  this  case  being 
received  from  the  stomach,  instead  of  the  brain  as  in  emotional 
disturbances.  It  may  also  result  from  over-indulgence  in  tobacco 
and  alcohol. 

Tachycardia  is  the  name  applied  to  a  more  or  less  permanent 
increase  in  the  rate  of  the  heart-beat.  It  is  usually  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  affection  knovm  as  Graves'  disease  or  exophthalmic 
goitre.  It  may  also  result  from  chronic  alcoholism.  In  the 
condition  known  as  paroxysmal  tachycardia  there  appears  to 
be  no  adequate  explanation  for  its  onset. 

Bradycardia  or  abnormal  slowness  of  the  heart-beat,  is  the 
converse  of  tachycardia.  An  abnormally  slow  pulse  is  met 
with  in  melancholia,  cerebral  tumour,  jaundice  and  certain 
toxic  conditions,  or  may  follow  an  attack  of  influenza.  There 
is,  however,  a  peculiar  affection  characterized  by  abnonnal 
slowness  of  pulse  (often  ranging  as  low  as  30),  and  the  onset, 
from  time  to  time,  of  epileptiform  or  syncopal  attacks.  To 
this  the  name  "  Stokes-Adams  disease  "  has  been  applied,  as  it 
was  first  called  attention  to  by  Adams  in  1827,  and  subsequently 
fully  described  by  Stokes  in  1836.  It  is  usually  associated 
with  senile  degenerative  change  of  the  heart  and  vascular  system, 
and  is  held  to  be  due  to  impairment  of  conductivity  in  the 
muscular  fibres  (bundle  of  His)  which  transmit  the  wave  of 
contraction  from  the  auricle  to  the  ventricle.  It  is  of  serious 
significance  in  view  of  the  symptoms  associated  with  it. 

Intermittency  of  the  Pulse. — By  this  is  understood  a  pulse  in 
which  a  beat  is  dropped  from  time  to  time.  The  dropping  of 
a  beat  may  occur  at  regular  intervals  every  two,  four  or  six 
beats,  &c.,  or  occasionally  at  irregular  intervals  after  a  series 
of  normal  beats.  On  examining  the  heart,  it  is  foimd,  as  a  rule, 
that  the  cause  of  the  intermission  at  the  wrist  is  not  actual 
omission  of  a  heart-beat,  but  the  occurrence  of  a  hurried  imperfect 
cardiac  contraction  which  does  not  transmit  a  pulse- wave  to 
the  wrist.  It  is  not  characteristic  of  any  special  form  of  heart 
affection,  and  is  rarely  of  serious  import.  It  may  be  due  to 
reflex  digestive  disturbances,  or  be  associated  with  conditions 
of  nervous  breakdown  and  irritability,  or  with  an  atonic 
and  relaxed  condition  of  the  heart  muscle.  The  treatment  of 
these  disorders  of  rhythm  of  the  heart  will  vary  greatly 
according  to  the  cause  and  is  often  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty.  (J.  F.  H.  B.) 

Surgery  of  Heart  and  Pericardium. — As  the  result  of  acute  or 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  fibrous 
sac  which  surrounds  the  heart  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
the  large  blood-vessels,  a  dropsical  or  a  purulent  collection  may 
form  in  it,  or  the  sac  may  be  quietly  distended  by  a  thin 
watery  fluid.  In  cither  case,  but  especially  in  the  latter,  the 
heart  may  be  so  embarrassed  in  its  work  that  d<i^\.V\  ^fc^Tsv"^ 
imminent.    The  conditiOTV  is  ftcnciaWv  ^m^  Vq  \\^t  oj^Xan^vawv 
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in  the  pericardium  of  the  gcrmi  of  ihtumatiun,  influcui  Like  the  Litin/scw,  ttpcdiDy  in  ihe  pbiue  (or  "beuth  lad 

or  gononhDca.  oi  of  those  oi  ordinary  suppurslioo.     Ropiralion  borne  "  uuweiing  la  frt  atii  d  /ocii,  tbe  word  i>  uied  u  cquivi- 

u  well  It  cjiculalion  ii  embiiraued,  ind  there  is  a  muked  lent  to  the  home  or  houiehold.     Tbe  word  i>  ulio  applied  to  the 

[ulncai  and  dulnes  ol  tlie  Inmt  wall  ol  the  cfacN  to  the  leit  of  Bre  and  cooking  apparatiu  oo  boud  ihip;  the  Soar  of  a  iniiih'i 

the  bteast-bone.     In  that  ttgioo  also  paia  and  tendemeas  ate  forge;  the  floor  ol  a  revetberaioir  fumace  on  which  the  i»e  ii 

complained  of.     By  using  the  alender,  hollo*  needle  of  an  eipoied  lo  the  flame;  the  lower  part  of  a  blast  furnace  through 

■apirator  great  relief  may  be  afforded,  hut  the  tapping  may  have  which  the  metal  goea  down  into  the  cnjdble;  in  aoldering,  a 

to  be  repealed  from  time  to  Lime.     If  the  fluid  drawn  oflia  found  portable  brazier  or  chafing  diih.  and  an  iron  boi  sunk  in  the 

to  be  purulent>  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  trap-door  opening  middle  of  a  flat  iron  plate  or  table.     An  "  open-hearth  fumace  " 

into  the  chest  by  culling  across  the  4th  and  5th  tibi,  incising  isaregenerativefumaceollherevetberalor/typeusedin  making 

and  evacuating  the  pericardium  and  providing  for  drainage,  steel,  hence  "open-hearth  sleel"  (see  IION  AND  Steel]. 
In  short,  an  abscess  in  the  pericardium  must  be  treated  like  an        Hearth-money,  hearth  tax  or  chimney-money,  was  a  tax  im* 

abscess  in  the  pleura.  posed  in  Engbnd  on  all  houses  ucept  cottages  at  a  imte  ol 

Wounds  ol  the  heart  are  apt  to  be  quickly  fatal.     If  the  two  shillings  for  every  hearth.     It  was  Gnt  levied  in  1661,  but 

probability  is  that  the  enfeebled  acLion  of  the  heart  is  due  lo  owing  to  its  unpopularity, chiefly  caused  by  the  domiciliary  visits 

pressure  from  blood  which  is  leaking  into,  and  is  locked  up  of  the  collectors,  it  was  repealed  in  16S9,  although  it  was  pro- 

tn  tbe  pericardium,  the   proper  treatment   will  he   to  open  ducing  £170,000  a  year.     The  principle  of  the  tajt  was  ml  new 

the  pericardium,   as   described   above,   and,    if   possible,    to  in  the  history  of  taxation,  for  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  the  king 

close  the  opening  in  the  auricle,  venttick  or  large  vessel,  by  derived  a  pari  ol  his  revenue  from  a  jumagi  or  tax  of  smoke 

sutures.  (E.  0.*).  farthings  levied  on  all  hearths  except  those  ol  the  poor.    It 

BUBT-BDHIAL.  the  burial  of  the  heart  apart  from  the  body,  appears  also  in  the  hearth-penny  or  tax  of  a  penny  on  every 

Thb  is  a  very  ancient  practice,  the  special  reverence  shoten  hearth,  which  as  early  as  the  loth  century  was  paid  annually 

towards  the  heart  being  doubtless  due  to  its  early  assodation  lo  the.  pope  (see  FEiEa's  Fence). 
with  the  soul  of  man,  his  aSections,  courage  and  conscience.        HEARTS,  a  game  of  cards  of  recent  ori^,  though  founded 

of  the  more  notable  cases  are  those  of  Richard  I.,  whose  heart,  kanna,  Fma  Jada  and  Etifl,  namely,  that  ol  losing  instead  of 
preserved  in  a  caskel,  was  placed  in  Rouen  calhedcali  Henry  III.,  wiimingas  many  tricks  as  possible.  Hearts  is  played  with  a  lull 
buried  in  Normaodyi  Eleanor,  queen  of  Edward  I.,  at  Uncoln;  pack,  ace  counting  highest  and  deuce  lowest.  In  die  fourhanded 
Edward  I.,  at  Jenualem;  Louis  IX.,  Philip  III,,  Louis  XIII.  game,  which  is  usually  played,  the  entire  pack  a  dealt  out  a*  at 
and  Louis  XIV.,  in  Paiis.  Since  the  i;th  century  tbe  hearts  whist  (but  without  turning  up  the  last  card,  since  there  are  no 
of  deceased  members  of  tbe  bouse  of  Habsburg  have  been  buried  trumps),  andthcplayerat  tbe  dealer's  left  begins  by  leading  any 
apart  from  the  body  in  the  Loretto  chapel  in  the  Auguatiner  card  he  chooses,  the  trick  being  taken  by  the  highest  card  ol  the 
Rirche,  Vienna.  The  most  romantic  story  of  heart-burial  is  suit  led.  Each  player  must  tnllow  suit  if  be  can;.if  he  has  bo 
thatof  Robert  Bruce.  Hewishedbishearttorest  at  Jerusalem  in  cards  of  the  suit  led  he  is  privileged  to  throw  away  any  card  he 
tbe  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  on  his  deathbed  entrusted  likes,  thus  having  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  his  hearts,  which 
tbe  lui£lment  of  his  wish  to  Douglas.  The  latter  broke  his  Is  the  object  of  the  game.  When  all  Ibirtecn  tricks  have  been 
Journey  to  join  the  Spaniards  in  their  war  with  tbe  Moorish  king  played  each  player  counts  the  hearts  he  has  taken  in  and  pays 
of  Granada,  and  was  killed  in  battle,  the  heart  of  Bruce  enclosed  into  the  pool  a  certain  number  of  counters  for  them,  according 
in  a  silver  casket  hanging  round  his  neck.  Subsequently  the  to  an  arrangement  made  belore  beginning  play.  Id  the  four- 
heart  was  buried  at  Melrose  Abbey.     The  heart  of  Jame),  handed,  01  sweepstake,  game  the  method  of  Bettling  called 

1650,  was  recovered  from  his  body,  which  bad  been  buried  by  adopted,  according  to  which  each  player  begins  with  an  equal 

the  foad^de  outside  Edinburgh,  and,  enclosed  in  a  steel  boi,  number  of  chips,  say  too,  and,  after  the  hand  has  been  played, 

was  sent  to  tbe  duke  of  Montrose,  then  in  exile.    It  was  lost  on  pays  into  the  pool  as  many  chips  for  each  heart  he  had  taken  ai 

Its  journey,  and  years  afterwards  was  discovered  in  a  curiosity  there  ate  players  besides  himself.     Then  each  player  takes  out 

shop  in  Flanders.     Taken  by  a  member  ol  the  Montrose  family  of  the  pool  one  chip  for  every  heart  he  did  not  win.    The  pool 

to  India,  it  was  ttolen  as  aa  amulet  by  a  native  cbiel,  was  once  Is  thus  exhausted  with  every  deal.     Hearts  may  be  played  by 

more  regained,  and  finally  lost  in  France  during  the  Revolution,  two,  three,  four  or  even  more  players,  each  playing  for  himsclL 
Of  notable  ijth-cenluiy  cases  there  is  that  oi  James  II.,  whose  .    .       ^    ^ 

heart  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  convent  of  tbe  Visitation  »'™  ""  heart)  count  accoiding  to  the 

..  rT..in;.  n  ..  T>,^,  .-J  >h,.  n(  «;i,  Willi. ■»  T.,nr,i.  .>  u™.  irds,  eiceptine  that  the  ace  rounti  i*. 

.t«.>,nn>n«hP»n...ndlbatolStWl!amTemple,atMoor  i  knave  11,  tie  combined  w»n  of  iC 

-  — luinialbunalofabeartinEngland  04. 

secretary  to  the  Monks  of  Ued-  ■  tbe  eldest  hand  eaamines  his  band 

menham  club,  in  IJ7S,  the  interment  taking  place  in  the  Le  of  miiHers  for  the  privilei^  ofnanMg 

n_,^..ur  „..  ,.ni-„rn  .>  Hi.i.  Mi-^~„~,\^  ■R..X.{v  I.,.. ,.«  "  withoot  lOnuiig  the  hhi.    Tlie  tuba 

DnpenserraausolcumatHighWycombe-flucki.    Oflaletcases  ,h,  prfvy—  „,  outWddint  him,  and 

at  Rome,  Shelley  at  Boumemoulh,  Louis  XVII,  at  Venice,  kii^lTt'.  '"    '"'"     "  '"™'"' 

Kosciusko  at  the  Polish  museum  at  Rappeischwylt,  Lake  Zurich,  K"«  of  hearts  is  dlpcarded.  .nd  an  eitm 

..d  ,b.  ..^«.  .f  B.„,  ub..  b,  bi.  jidb.  „  j^d™ ,.,  ■  ;'.'„»S'iS,f .'i'S'srs.'s 

bunal  in  ijoo.     Sometimes  other  parts  ol  the  body,  removed  in  t  card  is  played,  Ihoueb  5  an  oppsmt 

the  process  of  embalming,  are  given  separate  and  solemn  buiiaL  srdof  hearts,  then  the  holder  gfllKiokir 

Thus  the  viscera  ol  tbe  popes  from  Siilus  V.  (1590)  onward  have  '  i"  "'",">'  conudered  worth  five  cW 

beenpresetvedinthepaTisbchurchoftheQuirinal.     Thecustom  the  pool  or  to  the  player  who  ■«»* 

of  heart-burial  was  forbidden  by  Pope  Boniface  VUL  (ism- 

■J03),  but  Benedict  XI.  withdrew  the  prohibition.  the  three  tardi  left  aiier  aeaimE  tweivr 

See  Pcttierew,  Clmniidii  cj  Iki  Tsmis  tMsi),  called  the  wiJW  (or  Uuy^.  and  are  left  (a 

uBAO*-D  I    ,_!     I.'  L    — ___  ' :    _  r  . I-  1  The  wuuicT  of  the  fint  tuck  must  take  the  wmow  wiuKwt  BBOviBf  K 

nEABTIi  (a  word  which  appears  in  various  forms  u  several  ^ },;,  opponents. 
Teutonic  languages,  cf.  Dutch  hoard,  German  Bad,  in  the  sense        SMirlunna.—-nt  abject  of  this  older  form  <X  Hearts  is  to  avM 

of  "floor"),  the  part  of  a  nxim  where  a  Are  is  made,  usually  taking  either  the  firal  or  Uit  trick  or  a  Ifick  containinc  the  obcis  if 

constructed  of  stone,  bricks,  tiles  or  earth,  beaten  hard  and  "'^  ^  euchre  pack  (thirty  iwoards.  laekiM.all  ^|<>*  »•  7>  la 

having  a  chimney  above;  the  fire  being  bgbled  either  on  the  pool'lf  a  ^y^JkU  th'S'tot  afu^^^a  It^  a.^J^£ 

hearth  itself,  or  m  a  receptacle  |daced  there  for  the  purpose,  dub  queen.     If  be  takes  all  three  he  forfiiu  foHr  polata. 
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Frmr  Jacks  {PcUgiiac  w  QiMlre'VaUts)  b  oniany  pbyed  with  a 
piqiict  pack,  the  canb  ranking  in  France  as  at  6cart£,  but  in  Great 
BntaiB  and  America  as  at  piquet.  There  is  no  trump  suit.  Countera 
arc  used,  and  the  c^ject  of  the  game  is  to  avoid  taking  any  trick 
containing  a  knave,  especially  the  knave  of  spades,  called  Pelignac, 
The  player  taking  such  a  trick  forfeits  one  counter  to  the  pool. 

£1^  (or  SckiMlltn)  is  usually  played  by  four  persons  with  a  piquet 
pack  and  for  a  pool.  The  cards  rank  as  at  Hearts,  and  there  is  no 
trump  suit.  A  player  must  follow  suit  if  he  can,  but  if  he  cannot 
be  may  not  discard,  but  must  take  up  all  tricks  already  won  and  add 
them  to  hb  hand.  Play  b  continued  until  one  player  geu  rid  of  all 
bb  cards  and  thus  wins. 

HSAT  (O.  E.  haHu,  which  like  "  hot,"  Old  Eng.  A4/, »  from  the 
Teutonic  type  haita^  kU,  to  be  hot,  cf.  Ger.  hitze,  heiss;  Dutch, 
hiOe,  heei,  &c),  a  general  term  applied  to  that  branch  of  physical 
idence  which  deab  with  the  eflfects  produced  by  heat  on  material 
bodies,  with  the  laws  of  transference  of  heat,  and  with  the 
transformations  of  heat  into  other  kinds  of  energy.  The  object 
of  the  present  article  b  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  hbtorical 
development  of  the  sdence  of  heat,  and  to  indicate  the  relation 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  subject,  which  are  discussed  in 
peater  detail  with  reference  to  the  latest  progress  in  separate 
articles. 

I.  Meanings  of  the  Term  Heat.— Tht  term  heat  b  employed  in 
ordinary  language  in  a  number  of  different  senses.  This  makes  it 
I  convenient  term  to  employ  for  the  general  title  of  the  sdence, 
but  the  different  meanings  must  be  carefully  dbtinguished  in 
acicnti6c  reasoning.  For  the  present  purpose,  omitting  meta- 
phorical significations,  we  may  dbtinguish  four  prindpal  uses 
of  the  term:  (a)  Sensation  of  heat;  (6)  Temperature,  or 
degree  of  botness;  (c)  Quantity  of  thermal  energy;  (<0  Radiant 
beat,  or  energy  of  radbtion. 

(a)  From  the  sense  of  heat,  aided  in  the  case  of  very  hot  bodies 

by  the  lense  of  sight,  we  obtain  our  first  rough  notions  of  heat  as 

s  physical  entity,  which  alters  the  state  of  a  body  and  its  condition 

ia  fcapect  of  warmth,  and  b  capable  of  passing  from  one  body  to 

UMjtber.    By  touching  a  body  we  can  teu  whether  it  is  warmer  or 

cokkr  than  the  hand,  and,  by  touching  two  simiUr  bodies  in  sue- 

cesion.  we  can  form  a  rough  estimate,  by  the  acutcness  of  the 

Ksntion  experienced,  of  their  difference  m  hotness  or  coldness 

ovtr  ■  limit«l  range.    If  a  hot  iron  b  placed  on  a  cold  iron  plate, 

we  may  observe  that  the  plate  b  heated  and  the  iron  cooled  until 

botb  attain  apprecbbly  the  same  degree  of  warmth ;  and  we  infer 

inm  nmilar  cases  that  aomething  which  we  call  "  heat  "  tends  to 

SI  from  hot  to  cold  bodies,  and  to  attain  finally  a  state  of  equable 
uaon  when  all  the  bodies  concerned  are  equally  warm  or  cold. 
Ideal  such  as  these  derived  entirely  from  the  sense  of  heat,  are. 
s>to  apeak,  embedded. in  the  language  of  every  nation  from  the 
ttittnt  times. 

(i)  From  the  sense  oi  heat,  again,  we  naturally  derive  the  idea 
of  a  continuous  scale  or  order,  expressed  by  such  terms  as  summer 
hot,  Mood  heat,  fever  heat,  red  heat,  white  heat,  in  which  all  bodies 
any  be  placxd  with  regard  to  their  degrees  of  hotness,  and  we  speak 
of  the  temj^erature  of  a  body  as  denoting  its  place  in  the  scale,  in 
coatradittinction  to  the  quantity  of  heat  it  mav  contain. 

U)  The  quantity  of  heat  contained  in  a  body  obviously  depends 
OS  the  size  of  the  body  considered.  Thus  a  large  kettlcful  of  boiling 
sater  vill  evidently  contain  more  heat  than  a  tcacupf  ul,  though  both 
Bay  be  at  the  same  temperature.  The  temperature  docs  not  depend 
oa  the  ftixe  of  the  body,  but  on  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the 
bat  b  it,  ix.  on  the  quantity  of  heat  per  unit  mass,  other  things 
beiaf  eqial.  We  may  regard  it  as  axiomatic  that  a  given  body  (say 
a  pound  of  water)  in  a  given  state  (say  boiling  under  a  given 
pnwe)  must  always  contain  the  same  quantity  of  heat,  and 
CQovendly  that,  if  it  contains  a  given  quantity  01  heat,  and  if  it 
■  under  conditions  in  other  respects,  it  must  be  at  a  definite  tempera- 
ture, vbkh  wUI  always  be  the  same  for  the  same  given  conditions. 

i')  It  b  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  rays  of  the  sun 
or  of  a  fire  falling  on  a  body  warm  it,  and  it  was  in  the  first  instance 
patural  to  suppose  that  heat  itself  somehow  travelled  across  the 
btcrvening  space  from  the  sun  or  fire  to  the  body  warmed,  in 
BUKii  the  same  way  as  heat  may  be  carried  bv  a  current  of  hot  air 
«  water.  But  we  now  know  that  energv  of  radbtion  is  not  the 
not  tbtog  as  heat,  though  it  b  converted  into  heat  when  the  rays 
■rJ«  an  absorbing  substance.  The  term  "  radbnt  heat."  however, 
a  Cmerally  retained,  because  radbtion  b  commonly  measured 
b  trnni  of  the  heat  it  produces,  and  because  the  transference  of 
catny  by  radiation  and  absorption  b  the  most  important  agency  in 
(Ittdtfuilonof  heat. 

>•  Etoitition  eftke  Tkermometer.— The  first  step  in  the  develop- 
■at  of  the  sdence  of  heat  was  necessarily  the  invention  of  a 
tenometer,  an  instrument  for  indicating  temperature  and 
■cvuiof  its  cbanfes.   The  first  requisite  in  the  cue  of  tncfa  an 


instnmient  b  that  it  should  always  give,  at  least  approximately, 
the  same  indication  at  the  same  temperature.  The  air-thermo- 
scope  of  Galileo,  illustrated  in  fig.  i,  which  consbted  of  a 
glass  bulb  containing  air,  connected  to  a  glass  tube  of 
small  bore  dipping  into  a  coloured  liquid,  though  very  sensi- 
tive to  variations  of  temperature,  was  not  satbfactory  as 
a  measuring  instrument,  because  it  was  also  affected  by  varia- 
tions of  atmo^heric  pressure.  The  invention  of  the  type  of 
thermometer  familiar  at  the  present  day,  containing  a  liquid 
hermetically  sealed  in  a  glass  bulb  with  a  fine  tube  attached, 
b  also  generally  attributed  to  Galileo  at 
a  slightly  later  date,  about  161 2.  Alcohol 
was  the  liquid  first  employed,  and 
the  degrees,  intended  to  represent 
thousandths  of  the  volume  of  the  bulb, 
were  marked  ^th  small  beads  of  enamel 
fused  on  the  stem,  as  shown  in  fig.  2. 
In  order  to  render  the  readings  of  such 
instruments  comparable  with  each  dther, 
it  was  necessary  to  select  a  fitted  point 
or  standard  temperature  as  the  zero  or 
starting-point  of  the  graduations.  In- 
stead of  making  each  degree  a  given 
fraction  of  the  volume  of  the  bulb,  which 
would  be  difficult  in  practice,  and  would 
give  different  values  for  the  degree  with 
different  liquids,  it  was  soon  found  to 
be  preferable  to  take  two  fixed  points, 
and  to  divide  the  interval  between 
them  into  the  same  number  of  degrees 


^ 


Fig.  1.       Fig.  2. 


It  was  natural  in  the 
first  instance  to  take  the  temperature  of  the  human  body  as  one 
of  the  fitted  points.  In  1701  Sir  Isaac  Newton  proposed  a  scale 
in  which  the  freezing-point  of  water  was  taken  as  zero,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  human  body  as  12^  About  the  same  date 
(1714)  Gabriel  Daniel  Fahrenhdt  proposed  to  take  as  zero  the' 
lowest  temperature  obtainable  with  a  freezing  mixture  of  ice 
and  salt,  and  to  divide  the  interval  between  thb  tcm|>crature  and 
that  of  the  human  body  into  12^  To  obtain  finer  graduations 
the  number  was  subsequently  increased  to  96°.  The  freezing- 
point  of  water  was  at  that  time  supposed  to  be  somewhat  variable, 
because  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  possible  to  cool  water  several 
degrees  below  its  freezing-point  in  the  absence  of  ice.  Fahrenheit 
showed,  however,  that  as  soon  as  ice  began  to  form  the  tempera- 
ture always  rose  to  the  same  point,  and  that  a  mixture  of  ice 
or  snow  with  pure  water  always  gave  the  same  temperature. 
At  a  later  period  he  also  showed  that  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water  varied  with  the  barometric  pressure,  but  that  it  was  always 
the  same  at  the  same  pressure,  and  might  therefore  be  used 
as  the  second  fixed  point  (as  Edmund  Ilallcy  and  others  had 
suggested)  provided  that  a  definite  pressure,  such  as  the  average 
atmospheric  pressure,  were  specified.  The  freezing  and  boiling- 
points  on  one  of  his  thermometers,  graduated  as  already  ex- 
plained, with  the  temperature  of  the  body  as  96**,  came  out  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  32**  and  212**  resp>ectivcly,  giving  an  interval 
of  180'  between  these  points.  Shortly  after  Fahrenheit's  death 
(1736)  the  freezing  and  boiling-points  of  water  were  generally 
recognized  as  the  most  convenient  fixed  points  to  adopt,  but 
different  systems  of  subdivision  were  employed.  Fahrenheit's 
scale,  with  its  small  degrees  and  its  zero  below  the  freezing-point, 
possesses  undoubted  advantages  for  meteorological  work,  and 
b  still  retained  in  most  English-speaking  countries.  But  for 
general  scientific  purposes,  the  centigrade  system,  in  which  the 
freezing-point  is  marked  o**  and  the  boiling-point  100°,  is  now 
almost  universally  employed,  on  account  of  its  greater  simplicity 
from  an  arithmetical  point  of  view.  For  work  of  precision  the 
fixed  points  have  been  more  exactly  defined  (sec  Thermometry), 
but  no  change  has  been  made  in  the  fundamental  principle  of 
graduation. 

3.  Comparison  of  Scales  ba^ed  on  Expansion. — Thermometers 
constructed  in  the  manner  already  described  will  give  strictly 
comparable  readings,  provided  that  the  tubes  be  of  uniform 
btnie*  and  that  the  same  liquid  and  gla«  **  '^-^  in  thdr 
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construction.  But  they  possess  one  obvious  defect  from  t  theo- 
retical point  of  view,  namely,  that  the  subdivision  of  the  tem- 
perature scale  depends  on  the  expansion  of  the  particular  liquid 
selected  as  the  standard.  A  liquid  such  as  water,  which,  when  con- 
tinuously heated  at  a  uniform  rate  from  its  freeaing-pcint,  first 
contracts  and  then  expands,  at  a  rapidly  increasing  rate,  would 
obviously  be  unsuitable.  But  there  is  no  a  priori  reason  why  other 
liquids  should  not  behave  to  some  extent  in  a  similar  way.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  soon  observed  that  thermometers  care- 
fully (instructed  with  different  liquids,  such  as  alcohol,  oil  and 
mercury,  did  not  agree  precisely  in  their  indications  at  points  of 
the  scale  intermediate  between  the  fixed  points,  and  diverged 
even  more  widely  outside  these  limits.  Another  possible  method, 
proposed  in  1694  by  Carlo  Rcnaldeni  (1615-1698),  professor 
of  mathematics  and  philosophy  at  Pisa,  would  be  to  determine 
the  intermediate  points  of  the  scale  by  observing  the  temperatures 
of  mixtures  of  ice-cold  and  boiling  water  in  varying  proportions. 
On  this  method,  the  temperature  of  50^  C.  would  be  defined 
as  that  obtained  by  mixing  equal  weights  of  water  at  o^  C.  and 
xoo^  C;  30**  C,  that  obtained  by  mixing  80  parts  of  water  at 
o*  C.  with  20  parts  of  water  at  loo**  C.  and  soon.  Each  degree 
rise  of  temperature  in  a  mass  of  water  would  then  represent 
the  addition  of.  the  same  quantity  of  heat.  The  scale  thus 
obtained  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  agree  very  closely  with  that 
of  a  meroiry  thermometer,  but  the  method  would  be  very 
difficult  to  put  in  practice,  and  would  still  have  the  disadvantage 
of  depending  on  the  properties  of  a  particular  liquid,  namely, 
water,  which  is  known  to  behave  in  an  anomalous  manner  in 
other  respects.  At  a  later  date,  the  reseaxthes  of  Gay-Lussac 
(1802)  and  Regnault  (1847)  showed  that  the  laws  of  the  expansion 
of  gases  are  much  simpler  than  those  of  liquids.  Whereas  the 
expansion  of  alcohol  between  o**  C.  and  xoo"  C.  is  nearly  seven 
times  as  great  as  that  of  mercury,  all  gases  (excluding  easily 
condensible  vapours)  ejpand  eqtially,  or  so  nearly  equally  that 
the  differences  between  them  cannot  be  detected  without  the 
most  refined  observations.  This  equality  of  expansion  affords 
t  strong  a  priori  argument  for  selecting  the  scale  given  by  the 
expansion  of  a  gas  as  the  standard  scale  of  temperature,  but  there 
are  still  stronger  theoretical  grounds  for  this  choice,  which  will 
be  indicated  in  discussing  the  absolute  scale  ((  21).  Among 
Uquids  mercury  is  found  to  agree  most  nearly  with  the  gas«cale, 
and  is  generally  employed  in  thermometers  for  scientific  purposes 
on  account  of  its  high  boiling-point  and  for  other  reasons. 
The  differences  of  the  mercurial  scale  from  the  gas  scale  haying 
been  carefully  determined,  the  mercury  thermometer  can  be 
used  as  a  secondary  standard  to  replace  the  gas  thermometer 
within  certain  limits,  as  the  gas  thermometer  would  be  very 
troublesome  to  employ  directly  in  ordinary  investigations. 
For  certain  purposes,  and  especially  at  temperatures  beyond 
the  range  of  mercury  thermometers,  electrical  thermometers, 
also  standardized  by  reference  to  the  gas  thermometer,  have 
been  very  generally  employed  in  recent  years,  while  for  still 
higher  temperatures  beyond  the  range  of  the  gas  thermometer, 
thermometers  based  on  the  recently  established  laws  of  radiation 
are  the  only  instruments  available.  For  a  further  discussion  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  the  measurement  of  temperature, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Therkometsy. 

4.  Change  of  State. — Among  the  most  important  effects  of 
heat  is  that  of  changing  the  state  of  a  substance  from  solid  to 
liquid,  or  from  liquid  to  vapour.  With  very  few  exceptions,  all 
substances,  whether  simple  or  compound,  are  known  to  be  capable 
of  existing  in  each  of  the  three  states  tmder  suitable  conditions 
of  temperature  and  pressure.  The  transition  of  any  substance, 
from  the  state  of  liquid  to  that  of  solid  or  vapour  under  the 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  takes  place  at  fixed  temperatures, 
the  freezing  and  boiling-points,  which  are  very  sharply  defined 
for  pure  crystalline  substances,  and  serve  in  fact  as  fixed  points 
of  the  thcrmometric  scale.  A  change  of  state  cannot,  however, 
be  effected  in  any  case  without  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  a 
certain  definite  quantity  of  heat.  If  a  piece  of  ice  below  the 
freezing-point  is  gradually  heated  at  a  uniform  rate,  its  tem- 
perature may  be  observed  to  rise  regularly  till  the  freezing-point 


is  reached.  At  this  point  it  begins  to  melt,  and  iu  temperature 
ceases  to  rise.  The  melting  takes  a  considerable  time,  during  the 
whole  of  which  heat  is  being  continuously  supplied  without 
producing  any  rise  of  temperature,  althou^  if  the  same  quantity 
of  heat  were  supplied  to  an  equal  mass  of  water,  the  temperature 
of  the  water  would  be  raised  nearly  80^  C.  Heat  thus  absorbed 
in  producing  a  change  of  state  without  rise  of  temperature  is 
called  "  Latent  Heat,"  a  term  introduced  by  Joseph  Black,  who 
was  one  of  the  first  to  study  the  subject  of  change  of  state  from 
the  point  of  view  of  heat  absorbed,  and  who  in  inany  cases 
actually  adopted  the  comparatively  rough  method  described 
above  of  estimating  quantities  of  heat  by  observing  the  time 
reqmred  to  produce  a  given  change  when  the  substance  was 
receiving  heat  at  a  steady  rate  from  its  surroundings.  For 
every  change  of  state  a  definite  quantity  of  heat  is  required, 
without  which  the  change  cannot  take  place.  Heat  must  be 
added  to  melt  a  solid,  or  to  vaporize  a  solid  or  a  liquid,  and 
conversely,  heat  must  be  subtracted  to  reverse  the  change,  «>. 
to  condense  a  vapour  or  freeze  a  liquid.  The  quantity  required 
for  any  given  change  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  substance 
and  the  change  considered,  and  varies  to  some  extent  with  the 
conditions  (as  to  pressure,  &c.)  imder  which  the  change  is  made, 
but  is  always  the  same  for  the  same  change  under  the  same 
conditions.  A  rough  measurement  of  the  latent  heat  of  steam 
was  made  as  early  as  1764  by  James  Watt,  who  found  that  steam 
at  3X2^  F.,  when  passed  from  a  kettle  into  a  jar  of  cold  water, 
was  capable  of  raising  nearly  six  times  its  weijght  of  water  to 
the  boiling  point.  He  gives  the  volume  of  the  steam  as  about 
x8oo  times  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  water. 

The  phenomena  which  accompany  change  of  state,  and  the 
physicaf  laws  by  which  such  chaJiges  are  governed,  arc;  ditcawfd 
m  a  aeries  of  q)ecial  articles  dealtng  with  particular  cases.  The 
articles  on  Fusion  and  Alloys  ddu  with  the  change  from  the 
solid  to  the  liquid  state,  and  the  analogous  case  of  sonitioQ  is  dt»» 
cusaed  in  the  article  on  Solution.  The  articles  on  Condbnsatioh 
OP  Gases.  Liquid  Gases  and  Vaporization  deal  with  the  theory 
of  the  change  of  state  from  liquid  to  vapour,  and  with  the  important 
applications  of  liquid  gases  to  other  researches.  The  methods  of 
measuring  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  or  vaporization  are  described  in 
the  article  Calorimbtry,  and  need  not  be  further  discussed  hcfe 
except  as  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  evolution  oi  knowtedBS 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  heat. 

5.  Calorimdry  by  Latent  Heat.-rln  principle,  the  aimplert 
and  most  direct  method  of  measuring  quantities  of  heat  conaisU 
in  observing  the  effects  produced  in  melting  a  solid  or  vaporisuig 
a  liquid.  It  was,  in  fact,  by  the  fusion  of  ice  that  quantities 
of  heat  were  first  measured.  If  a  hot  body  is  placed  in  a  cavity 
in  a  block  of  ice  at  o**  C,  and  is  covered  by  a  closely  fitting  slab 
of  ice,  the  quantity  of  ice  melted  will  be  directly  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  heat  lost  by  the  body  in  cooling  to  o^  C.  None 
of  the  heat  can  possibly  escape  through  the  ice,  and  convendy 
no  heat  can  possibly  get  in  from  outside.  The  body  must  ood 
exactly  to  o^  C,  and  every  fraction  of  the  heat  it  loses  must  melt 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  ice.  Apart  from  heat  lost  in  trans- 
ferring the  heated  body  to  the  ice  block,  the  method  is  theoretic- 
ally perfect.  The  only  difficulty  consists  in  the  practical 
measurement  of  the  quantity  of  ice  melted.  Black  estimated  this 
quantity  by  mopping  out  the  cavity  with  a  sponge  before  and 
after  the  operation.  B  ut  there  is  a  variable  film  of  water  adhering 
to  the  walls  of  the  cavity,  which  gives  trouble  in  accurate  worL 
In  1780  Laplace  and  Lavoisier  used  a  double-walled  meta]& 
vessel  containing  broken  ice,  which  was  in. many  respects  mon 
convenient  than  the  block,  but  aggravated  the  difficulty  of  the 
film  of  water  adhering  to  the  ice.  tn  spite  of  this  practical 
difficulty,  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  melt  unit  weight  of 
ice  was  for  a  long  time  taken  as  the  unit  of  heat.  This  unit 
possesses  the  great  advantage  that  it  is  independent  of  the  scale 
of  temperature  adopted.  At  a  much  later  date  R.  Buhsen 
{Phil.  Mag.f  X871),  adopting  a  suggestion  of  Sir  John  Herscbd^ 
devised  an  ice-calorimcter  suitable  for  measuring  small  quan- 
tities of  heat,  in  which  the  difficulty  of  the  water  film  was  over- 
come by  measuring  the  change  in  volume  due  to  the  mdttnig  df 
the  ice.  The  volume  of  unit  mass  of  ice  is  approximatdy  x 
I  times  that  of  unit  mass  of  water,  so  that  the  diminutk»D  I 
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ii  0491  of  ■  cubic  ccDlimetn  lor  euh 
Hk  method  tcquiR*  ureful  attenttoD  to 
mbkh  an  man  iutly  diKuaed 


by  the  <ombiutian  ol  lud  in  ■  boiit 

it  the  evrnporition  o(  w»ter,  whii  .... 

EDfinMra  lor  [be  purpOM.    Tlie  nstunl  unit  is  thii  ca»  ii  the  came.    Walt  al»  deviicd  >n  iiutrui 

qoanliiy  of  beat  requited  to  evaporaie  unit  mau  of  wuei  at  ihe  (mc  Steah  Encine),  in  which  a  penr 

boilioc  point  under  at oKBplieHc  pmiure.    In  boilcnwotkingat  vertically  by  the  sieara  pressure,  n-co 

a  hiRhei  preuurc,  or  lupplied  wiib  witu  at  a  lower  lemptralure,  cylindeT  ai  every  point  ot  the  itrokc  on  a  sheci  of  paper  ni<. 

appropriale  corTeclions  are  applied  to  deduce  Ibe  quantity  hariionially  in  tine  with  the  stroke  of  the  piston.  The  diagram 

evaporated  in  terms  of  this  unit.  thus  obtained  made  it  pos&ible  to  study  what  wa^  happening 

For  laboratory  fmrk  on  a  small  scale  the  cnnvene  method  of  inside  the  cylinder,  and  to  deduce  the  work  done  by  the  steam 

caodmiatiisi  bat  been  successfully  applied  by  John  Joly,  lo  in  each  stroke.    The  method  of  the  indicator  diagram  has  since 

■rbOBC  tteam-calon'meler  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  proved  of  great  utility  in  physics  in  studying  the  properties  of 

the  lempciatuie  ofa  body  from  the  atmospheric  tcmperatutc  gases  and  vapours.    The  work  done,  or  tbe  useful  effect  ahtlined 

to  that  of  steam  condensing  at  almospben'c  pressure  is  observed  from  an  engine  or  any  kind  of  machine,  is  measured  by  tbe 

by  weigbinx  the  maia  of  stesm  condenicd  on  it.     (Sec  CU.OU-  product  of  the  resistance  overcome  and  the  distance  through 

■zny.)  which  it  is  overcome.    Tbe  result  it  generally  eipntsed  in  terms 

6.  TttmamOric  Caimmilry. — For  the  msjority  ol  purposes  of  tbe  equivslent  weight  raited  through  a  certiiu  height  against 

the  most  convenient  and  the  most  readily  applicable  method  the  force  of  gravity.'    If,  for  instance^  the  pressure  on  a  piston 

af  beunrins  quantities  of  beat,  it  to  observe  the  rise  of  tern-  1  r;,uHofW<,rk,  EiKfwoiB(P««r.-In  Englidi-raaking  countries 

penluic  produced  in  a  known  mast  of  water  corUined  in  a  workitgenerally meaiuredin/wl-JmniiJi.     aiewhcre it itienerjUy 

■aitable  vessel  or  calorimeter.    Thit  method  was  employed  from  mesiured  in  kififnimmilm.  or  in  icrmioTthe  work  done  in  niiinj 

a  very  e«ily  date  by  Count  Rumfotd  and  other  investigators,  S'','^^'"™*'",^'^*?.'!;*, '"'«!'.' °'^'.r"'^     I"  tbe  middle 


St  btmgbt  to  a  high  piUh  of  perfection  by  Regn.ult  in  bis    „m„nTy  eSSoi^  ta  t£^ 
Ivrnlarimetric  reseurhes  tMimirircsitt'Iialilulit  Paril.     ,.r^  "J-wirJ"  '1.  »..  .~,^,„  ,„ 


-,i^     ,       .  .:...!     .  commonly  employed  m  tbe  lenie  ol "  power  oTdoinE  wo 

es  IMlmava  ic  I  IkMi^  ie  Pom,  term  "  eneigy  "  it  now  employed  in  Ibis  Hue.    A  01 

it47):  but  it  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  years  that  it  energy  is  measured  by  the  work  it  is  capable  of  perf< 

hat  really  been  placed  on  a  tatistacloty  basis  by  the  accurate  body  m-"  ~—  -~™. :-  "i""~  -'  ■ ■-  '- 

■--    SKrf  the  units  involved.    The  til  rmaur. 


units  mvojvea.     ine  ineoreticai  ooject.ons  to  ;iher*ayi.wheBatrett.     In  Ihete  caK.  it  I.  taid  to  p^H»  ^HolioJ 

the  EMtbod,  as  compared  with  latent  best  cslnnmetry,  are  that  ntriy.    It  nuyahopsaeiteneivyinvinueof  its  motion  otnuikin 

le  beat  is  necessitily  lost  by  tbe  calorimeter  when  it*  tern-  (at  a  fly-wheeTor  a  cannon^ialii!    In  thb  caie  it  i>  said  to  potacis 

uure  is  raited  above  that  of  the  aurroundingi,  and  that  tome  *f^  nwtt  or  meray  of  Bwdoii.    In  many  ca»  the  energyt.t 

__j ._!._...      ,1,..  .*„^i«.^.,,^'„:^^,i,.T.l,.,    T-k— .»«  in  tbe  case  of  a  vibrating  body,  likes  pendulum)  »  partly  kinetic 

ng  the  vosel  rontaming  the  water.   TlMe  are  ,„d     „,    ^„^i,,_  „Jeh,nJ„  contiiutSly  trom  onTto  the  other 

which  can  be  estimated  with  considerable  thrmighout  the  nution.    Forliiitanee.  the  energy  of  a  pendulum 

iccuacy  in  practice.    A  more  Kiious  diHiculty,  which  has  it  wholly  potential  when  ft  It  momentaiHIy  at  itit  at  the  top  of  its 

iuiied  the  value  ot  much  carelul  work  by  lb  j  method,  it  that  "in*,  but  i.  whoUy  Uoetic  when  thependulum  it  moving  with  its 

tW q^tity  of  heat  ■«.uired  ,0  ra«  .be  temperature  of  a  given  ™—  ■«"-'X,« iS'he'^of^^U.II'jniKin^e^S; 

sa  of  water  1°  C.  depends  on  tbe  lemperalure  at  which  the  „[„  constant  so  long  at  the  amplitude  of  the 

thetcaleoflbethermometeremploytd.  Iheaame.    The  potential  energy  ola  weight  W  lb 
■  '  '■   -■— -  the  earth,  it  W*  foot.pounds.     If 


«ly,  wilhc 


Id  be  Wk  foot-po 


bklet  this  reason,  in  many  cases,  impossible  to  lay, 

pratal  lime,  what  was  the  precise  value,  within  { 

<(tbt  beat  unit,  in  terms  of  which  many  of  Ihe 

Ml  IS  t bote  of  Regnault,  were  expressed.     For  many  puipotes  rise  to  the  height 

IIh  Muld  not  be  a  serious  matter,  but  for  work  of  scientific  '  j""  o'  "^  "*  '""i 

JnaAin  such  a  limitation  of  accuracy  would  conttituU  a  very  ^  aSwh  ta  ' 

K»ia  bar  to  progrett.     Theunit  generally  adopted  for  scientific  .  afreai 


.     ntily  of               .  .         . 

Ucfnin)  of  water  1°  C,  and  it  called  the  calorie  (or  kilo^calorie). 
Ei^h  "  ■■  — 


¥hiTii  the'mou'^iou^and'iuluiai  m»h°tld'o'l  m'^°iir^fi^'"t?e 
of  a  railed  w  ■  ■     ■ 


TB'Th"u-rwhi^i'Xq^'uty'ot"h.4rt4u'L^  S2^«^'lhe  kiI^^5S^'ii'a''.2;?hS'bX^the'^Xdi^  rf 

.f  water  i*  F.  i»  nua  by  half  the  square  of  its  vdodly,  which  givct  a  measum 

•.  ,.>— 1   Inditalor    Diapam:    Work   ot  Expaiisiim. — The  in  kincde  or  afaioluie  uniu  independent  ot  the  foire  of  giavity. 

twU  .*^...i«s».»<  «r  ih.  ->»...  ......-».  t^^s  i^  p^j^^A  J..*.',.*  Kinetic  and  gravitational  uidttare  merely  different  waysofmeaBur- 

IVd  development  of  the  tteam-engine  (j-r-)  in  England  dunng  [„  „,j  ^^  ^^^  j^^  „  foot-poundl  may  be  reduced  to  kilo- 
Ik  latUi  part  of  tbe  i8tb  century  had  a  marked  eflect  on  the  grammetres  by  dividing  by  the  number  of  foot-pounds  in  one  kiln- 
. .1  .1. : 1  I—.      1-  .L.  i_ : —  .t.  gfammetre,  to  kinetic  may  be  reduced  to  jraviiaiional  units  by 
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1  then  cut 
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ditcbaried  i 

into  ibe  c. 

mdenser.     Here  again 

as  the  stca 

m  wasstiUcapaUeol 

1%  Befd  worl 

t.     He  subsequently  introduced  "eipansivi 

■nU^"  lAicfa  effected  still  fuithet  economy.    The  conneiioi 

England)  act ini;  through  a  distance  of  I  cm.  does  gSt  ergitSwork. 
A  force  equal  to  the  weii-hl  of  1000  gm.  (t  kilogramme)  acting 
throiigb  a  distance ^ol  l  metre  (too  cm.)  doca  ^-1  million  crga  of 

equal  to  lo  million  ctgi.  called  a  joutf,  is  employed.     In  England, 

to  1-356  joules,  and  a  kilogramniplre  ii  ef]ua1  109-81  jduIfl 

vcntionu  hone-power  islhe  unit  commonly  cinplayed  foreslimating 
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is  50  lb  p«r  >q.  in.,  ud  tbc  uu  of  tbe  pislon  it  100  sq.  In.,  the  ing.   Tiking  Ihc  diignnt  tlmdy  given,  if  the  qiuniiiy  ol  iitin 

forct  oa  the  pislon  ii  s«w  lb  vdghi.    If  the  ittokc  d(  tit  piiton  rcpmcDled  by  AB,  or  joo  cub.  in.  it  60  tb  preuura.  were  on- 

ii  1  ft,,  the  woik  done  per  stroke  a  capable  of  rsising  a  ployed  without  eipaniioo,  ihe  work  re»lized,  reprcjtnied  by  lh« 

vrighl  of  5w»  lb  through  i  height  of  1  ft.,  or  50  lb  through  ■  area  ABSF,  would  be  6000/4- 1500  fooi-pousds.  With  eipintion 

height  of  loo  ft.  and  »  on.  to  4  tima  iti  original  volume,  u  ihown  in  the  diigiam  by  ib< 

Fig.  3  reprewH,  an  inia^nanr  indicator  diagiam  for  a  rtcam-  "*»!«  *"^  ABCTSA,  the  mean  preaure  (a  calculaied  by  Witt, 

engine,  taken  from  one  of  Watt  •  natcnta.    Steam  ig  admitted  to  auuming  Boyle  s  Ian)  would  be  o-Jg  of  the  original  piaaure, 

i^heeylinderwhenlheMitonital  thebeijiniiingofkiMroke,  alS.  and  the  work  done  would  be  6ooi.Xos8-]48o  lool-poundi  loe 

ST  rcpoaenH  the  length  of  the  ttroke  or  the  limit  of  hoiiionlal  ihe  same  nuanlilv  of  VMm  nr  ih»  ih™»l  ..Hiri.-nrv  w™,M  h. 

moveSenlof  Ihcpaperon  whKh  thediairamlidnwn.  The  indical-  '"'  "™  ^'""V'  "i^"'"*  "'  '"*  """">'  elhc.ency  wouW  be 

ingpeiKil  riKj  to  the  point  A,  repreKnling  the  abulule  prmnie  ol  '"i'  fme'  greater.    The  advantage  actually  obtained  would  not 

60  lb  per  ag.  in,  Aa  tbc  piston  oiovn  outwarda  the  pencil  tracei  be  >0  great  as  this,  on  account  of  loasei  by  condensation,  back> 
pre«ii(e,  kc,  which  are  neglected  in  Wilt's  calralaiion,  but  the 

g  margin  would  atill  be  very  considerable.    Three  hundred  cub. 

g  I  lb  ol  lleam,  or  )8-7  B.Th.U.,  10  thai,  neglecting  all  Icosel, 

W  the  possible  Ihcmtal  efficiency  atiiinable  with  steam  at  thii 

E  pte3Sureandfoureipansioiu(lcut-od)wouldhej4Si>/)S'7,oriii 

g  fool-pauDds  pet  B.Th.U.    Ata  later  date,  about  1810,  it  nas  usual 

^  to  include  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  with  thai  of  the  engiBe, 

3  and  10  reckon  the  efficiency  or "  duty  "in  foot-pounds  per  buahd 

g  or  cwt.  of  coal.    The  best  Cornish  pumping-enginei  of  diat  date 

about  j'l  lb  per  horM.powei.bour,  which  is  roughly  equivalent  to 

Fic.  3,— Watt't  Indicator  Diagram.   Patent  of  1781.  43  foot-pounds  per  B.Th.U.    The  efficiency  gtadualiy  increaitd 

lhehoriiontatlineAB,lhepreMUrereinaInlngcon«anltmiheprfnt  »s  higher  pressurei  were  used,  i  '  ' 

B  isieached,  at  whichconneaiontotheboileriicul  o(f.   Thewotk  but  the  conditii 

done  10  far  is  rcpmented  by  the  area  of  [he  rectangle  AB5F,  namely  not  fully  worked 

(cei.     After  eot^  a.  B  the  steam  expands  under  dimini>hing  "<  K™*  ""d  vapours,  was  required  before  the  problem  could 

pieMure,  and  the  pencil  falls  gradually  from  B  to  C.  following  the  be  attacked  theoretically. 

McamprcMure  until  Ihceahanitvalveopnuattheendol  the  sttokc.  g.  Of  Uie  Nalure  of  Heal.— In  the  early  days  of  the  icience  It 

^ii^,S^'™y  be  3£S  i^°™Sdtoitnrw«r"Tli''w^  "*  '^"'"'  '"  "*"*«  ""  ""i'"'"!""  of  heat  to  Ihe  actiOD 

done  during  eipaniion  ia  fotnid  by  divklinc  rte  remainder  o(  the  o*  »  '"btle  imponderable  fluid  called  "  caloric,"  with  the  power 

stroke  FT  into  a  number  of  equal  parts  (say  8,  Watt  takes  10)  and  of  peneitaling,  eipanding  and  duuolving  bodies,  or  diispating 

mcijuring  Ihe  pimure  BC  Ihe  pnnis  I.  a,  3.^*.  *c.,  eomtponding  them  in  vapour.    The  fluid  was  imponderable,  because  Ihe  most 

theniiadlco(«ch.   Wethusobtainanumberrfnnallreeunsin,  careful  eiperiments  failed  to  show  that  heat  produced  any  in- 


Ihe  sum  of  which  Is  evHiently  vt.,  ..._..,  _, ™.„  ,„ 

BCTF  under  the  expansion  curve,  or  to  the  remainder  of  the  itrolie  CK>M  m  * 

FT  mulii^icd  by  live  average  or  mean  value  of  the  prcHuie.   The  ascribed  to  um,  inn  11.  wu  suuwn  l 

_,... ^  ..,..  T- ....  . . ■«  is  nprctented  by  the  aiM  (hat  the  apparent  loss  of  weight  di 


>r"S^Ke'^rii'*of "th^'Jt^e    a«^  i?  "ti*!"-  ^  T^^  ■ 


nlue  of  the  f 

■     ■      This 


vaporatlon  or  to  upward  air  currents. 
1  idea  of  an  Imaginaiy  fluid  to  represent  hi 


^k  dQBi"pcrilrokem[»t-poundt?'whichbPIJ\."l("the°..,..  _  .     . 

repeati  Ihii  cycle  N  times  per  minute,  the  work  doiK  per  minute  is    invariable  in  quantity  through  many  Iransforrnationa, 

FLAN  foot-pounds,  which  ii  .reduced  to  hot«!-power  by  dividing    „„e  resnecw  the  analorv  was  misleading,  and  tended 


lork'done  per<ycle»ilfbercpre«ent^bylh 


ipecti  the  analogy  was  misleading,  and  tended  greatly 

pre^'relisftpcriqVinTiiuteadoibeliacMideMrfaVi^^  '?  ""'j'  '["  P"K™a  ol  science.    The  caloric  theory  w 
the  area  CDST  under  the  atmospheric  line  Cr 

H°Ihe'''n|SM  repeaK^  b™  •:ycU . 
irCTc"  w'ttfT""  "' 

8.  Tkernat  £#cit«y.— The  ibermal  efficiency  of  an  engine  of  a  g^    The  eiplanaiion  which  the  caloi 

Is  the  ratio  of  the  work  done  by  the  engine  to  the  heat  supplied  ptoduciion  of  heat  by  fncnon  or  compresnon  was  that  aome 

10  it      According  to  Walt's  observations,  confirmed  later  by  °'  ""  "'"■'  '^""'^  *■"  »q"««d  or  ground  out  of  Ihebodia 

Gfment  and  Desormej,  the  toul  heat  required  to  produce  concerned  andhecame"  sensible."    In  tbe  case  of  heal  devtkiped 

I  tb  ol  saturated  steam  at  any  lempeiature  from  waler  at  °y  'f^ion,  they  supposed  that  the  abraded  portion*  of  the 

6*  C.  was  approaimately  650  times  the  quantity  ol  heat  required  material  were  capable  of  hdding  a  smaller  quantity  of  bea^ 

to  raise  1  !b  of  water  1°  C.    Since  i  lb  of  steam  represented  *"■  "^  '•=»      capacity  for  heat,     than  the  original  maleriaL 

on  this  assumption  a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  the  efficiency  ^""^  *  hpai  point  of  view,  this  was  a  perfectly  ttsabig 

could  be  measured  naturaUy  in  foot-pounds  of  work  obtainable  hjTO'be-'-   •"■* '*"^"-l'  ">  ~i-t-     '•  ■"-■  ~"  ■-  -™..-. 


in  this  way  for  the  heat  produced  in  boring  cannon  and  aimilat 

operations,  where  ihe  amount  of  abraded  material  was  lar^ 

"lab^'^uMotTiit  Wait  gives  tbe  following  example  of  the    Jo  refute  thu  expbnaUon,  Rumford  (Pltil.  TroH,.,  179S)  made 


1,  or  conversely  in  pounds 
per  borse-pow( 


irapiovement  In  thennal  efficiency  obtained  by  expansive  wi 


his  cclehialec 

which  he  succeeded  in  boiling  by  friction  36^5  lb  ol  cold 
IhepowetDlengine..  The*««-pnKr-Soiu-,ortht workdonebyone  «,!«■  in  >}  hours,  with  the  production  of  only  4145  gnlM 
S^ffir™'ltiS^^h^"7crfS;™^'^t^lM'h^  ol  metallic  powder.  He  then  dwwed  by  experiment  thM  th« 
The  wan  ii  Ihe  work  per  second  d«ie  by  an  electrnmotive  foire  of  metallic  powder  required  the  same  amount  of  heat  to  laiae  It* 
I  jnAt  in  dnving  a  current  of  I  ampere,  and  k  equal  to  10  millian  temperature  i*,  as  an  equal  weight  of  the  original  metal,  or  that 
ergs  or  1  joule  per  secoirf     One  honeiiwer  la  746  waits  or  narlv    j„"  capacity  for  heat  "  (in  (his  tense)  was  unaltered  by  redBdOf 

li^.r!Lier:;;;ji,TJw*:iir,!sii™l:)2'e.'"JtH^        ■» "  ^^•>''-  "'*  *>«  "^'^  ''■"""  "j'  ^  ~^-5i 

pounds^  or  366,000  kjloirammetre..  and  <s  capable  of  lainng  nearly    quantity  of  powder  could  not  possibly  acmuDl  lor  aD  tbe  b(al 
(0  n  of  water  Irom  ttie  fiwing  to  the  baling  point.  generated,  that  Ihe  fupply  of  ' 
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•nd  thftt  bemt  could  not  be  a  material  substance,  but  must  be 
something  of  the  nature  of  motion."  Unfortunately  Rumford's 
aisumcnt  was  not  quite  conclusive.  The  supporters  of  the 
caloric  theory  appear,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
to  have  used  the  phrase  "  capacity  for  heat"  in  two  entirely 
distinct  senses  without  any  dear  definition  of  the  difference. 
The  phrase  "  capacity  for  heat  "  might  very  naturally  denote 
the  total  quantity  of  heat  contained  in  a  body,  which  we  have 
so  means  of  measuring,,  but  it  was  generally  used  to  signify  the 
quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  body 
one  de^^ee,  which  is  quite  a  <Merent  thing,  and  has  no  necessary 
relation  to  the  total  heat.  In  proving  that  the  powder  and  the 
lolid  metal  required  the  same  quantity  of  heat  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  equal  masses  of  cither  one  degree,  Rumford 
did  not  prove  that  they  contained  equal  quantities  of  heat, 
which  was  the  real  point  at  issue  in  this  instance.  The  metal 
tin  actually  changes  into  powder  below  a  certain  temperature, 
and  in  so  doing  evolves  a  measurable  quantity  of  heat.  A 
mixture  of  the  gases  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  the  proportions 
in  which  they  combine  to  form  water,  evolves  when  burnt 
luflkient  beat  to  raise  more  than  thirty  times  its  weight  of  water 
from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point;  and  the  mixture  of  gases 
Bay,  in  this  sense,  be  said  to  contain  so  much  more  heat  than 
the  water,  although  its  capacity  for  heat  in  the  ordinary  sense 
b  only  about  half  that  of  the  water  produced.  To  complete 
the  refutation  of  the  calorists'  explanation  of  the  heat  produced 
by  friction,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  Rumford  to  show 
that  the  powder  when  reconverted  into  the  same  state  as  the 
Hlkl  metal  did  not  absorb  a  quantity  of  heat  equivalent  to  that 
evolved  in  the  grinding;  in  other  words  that  the  heat  produced 
hj  iiiction  was  not  simply  that  due  to  the  change  of  state  of 
the  metal  from  solid  to  powder. 

Shortly  afterwards,  in  1799,  Davy*  described  an  experiment 
m  which  he  melted  ice  by  rubbing  two  blocks  together.  This 
operiment  afforded  a  very  direct  refutation  of  the  calorists' 
vinr,  because  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  ice  required  to  have 
I  qoantity  of  heat  added  to  it  to  convert  it  into  water,  so  that 
the  water  produced  by  the  friction  contained  more  heat  than  the 
ice^  In  stating  as  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  experi- 
BMDt  that "  friction  consequently  does  not  diminish  the  capacity 
ef  bodies  for  heat,"  Davy  apparently  uses  the  phrase  capacity 
far  beat  in  the  sense  of  total  beat  contained  in  a  body,  because 
>B  I  later  section  of  the  same  essay  he  definitely  gives  the  phrase 
thif  meaning,  and  uses  the  term  "  capability  of  temperature  "  to 
desote  what  we  now  term  capacity  for  heat. 

The  dday  in  the  overthrow  of  the  caloric  theory,  and  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  view  that  heat  is  a  mode  of  motion,  was  no 
doobt  partly  due  to  some  fundamental  confusion  of  ideas  in  the 
Be  of  the  term  "  capacity  for  heat "  and  similar  phrases.  A 
ttin  greater  obstacle  lay  in  the  comparative  vagueness  of  the 
Botkm  or  vibration  theory.  Davy  speaks  of  heat  as  being 
"repulsive  motion,"  and  distinguishes  it  from  light,  which  is 
"  projective  motion  ";  though  heat  is  certainly  not  a  substance — 
tcomrding  to  Davy  in  the  essay  under  discussion — and  may  not 
tvtn  be  treated  as  an  imponderable  fluid,  light  as  certainly  is  a 
Buierial  substance,  and  is  capable  of  forming  chemical  com- 
pounds with  ordinary  matter,  such  as  oxygen  gas,  which  is  not  a 
simple  substance,  but  a  compound,  termed  phosoxygcn,  of  light 
ud  oiygen.  Accepting  the  conclusions  of  Davy  and  Rumford 
that  bat  is  not  a  material  substance  but  a  mode  of  motion, 
tbnc  still  remains  the  question,  what  definite  conception  is  to  be 
attached  to  a  quantity  of  heat?  What  do  we  mean  by  a  quantity 
of  vibratory  motion,  how  is  the  quantity  of  motion  to  be  csti- 
Bitted,  and  why  should  it  remain  invariable  in  many  tcans- 
fmutions?  The  idea  that  heat  was  a  '*  mode  of  motion  " 
vas  applicable  as  a  qualitative  explanation  of  many  of  the 
ejects  of  heat,  but  it  lacked  the  quantitative  precision  of  a 
io'entific  statement,  and  could  not  be  applied  to  the  calculation 
^  prediction  of  definite  results.  The  state  of  science  at  the 
^  of  Romford's  and  Davy's  experiments  did  not  admit  of  a 

'fa  an  c«ay  on  '*  Heat,  Light,  and  Combinations  of  Light." 
I  in  fiir  H.  Davy's  Collected  Works,  u.  (London.  1836). 


more  exact  generalization^'^  The  way  was  paved  in  the  first 
instance  by  a  more  complete  study  of  the  laws  of  gases,  to  which 
Laplace,  Dalton,  Gay-Lussac,  Dulong  and  many  others  contri- 
buted both  on  the  experimental  and  theoretical  side.  Although 
the  development  proceeded  simultaneously  along  many  paralUl 
lines,  it  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  take  the  investigation 
of  the  properties  of  gases,  and  to  endeavour  to  trace  the  steps 
by  which  the  true  theory  was  finally  attained. 

xa  Thermal  Properties  of  Gases. — ^Thc  most  characteristic 
property  of  a  gaseous  or  elastic  fluid,  namely,  the  elasticity,  or 
resistance  to  compression,  was  first  investigated  scientifically 
by  Robert  Boyle  (1662),  who  showed  that  the  pressure  ^  of  a 
given  mass  of  gas  varied  inversely  as  the  volume  v,  provided  that 
the  temperature  remained  constant.  This  is  generally  expressed 
by  the  formula  fiv^C^  where  C  is  a  constant  for  any  given 
temperature,  and  v  is  taken  to  represent  the  specific  volume,  or 
the  volume  of  unit  mass,  of  the  gas  at  the  given  pressure 
and  temperature.  Boyle  was  well  aware  of  the  effect  of  heat 
in  expanding  a  gas,  but  he  was  unable  to  investigate  this  properly 
as  no  thermometric  scale  had  been  defined  at  that  date.  Accord- 
ing to  Boyle's  law,  when  a  jnass  of  gas  is  compressed  by  a  small 
amount  at  constant  temperature,  the  percentage  increase  of 
pressure  is  equal  to  the  percentage  diminution  of  volume  (if  the 
compression  is  v/ioo,  the  increase  of  pressure  is  very  nearly 
P/ioo),  Adopting  this  law,  Newton  showed,  by  a  most  ingenious 
piece  of  reasoning  (Principiaf  ii.,  sect.  8),  that  the  velocity  of 
sound  in  air  should  be  equal  to  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  body 
falling  under  gravity  through  a  distanoc  equal  to  half  the  height 
of  the  atmosphere,  considered  as  being  of  uniform  density  equal 
to  that  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  lliis  gave  the  result  918  ft. 
per  sec.  (280  metres  per  sec.)  for  the  velodty  at  the  freezing 
point.  Newton  was  aware  that  the  actual  velocity  of  sound  was 
somewhat  greater  than  this,  but  supposed  that  the  difference 
might  be  due  in  some  way  to  the  size  of  the  air  particles,  of  which 
no  account  could  be  taken  in  the  calculation.  The  first  accurate 
measurement  of  the  velocity  of  sound  by  the  French  Academic 
des  Sciences  in  1738  gave  the  value  332  metres  per  sec.  as  the 
velocity  at  0°  C.  The  true  explanation  of  the  discrepancy  was 
not  discovered  till  nearly  100  years  later. 

The  law  of  expansion  of  gases  with  change  of  temperature  was 
investigated  by  Dalton  and  Gay-Lussac  (1802),  who  found  that 
the  volume  of  a  gas  under  constant  pressure  increased  by  i/267th 
part  of  its  volume  at  o^  C.  for  each  i"  C.  rise  in  temperature. 
This  value  was  generally  assumed  in  all  calculations  for  nearly 
50  years.  More  exact  researches,  especially  those  of  Regnault, 
at  a  later  date,  showed  that  the  law  was  very  nearly  correct  for 
all  permanent  gases,  but  that  the  value  of  the  coefficient  should 
be  -rfjrd.  According  to  this  law  the  volume  of  a  gas  at  any 
temperature  ^  C.  should  be  proportional  to  273+^  i.e.  to  the 
temperature  reckoned  from  a  zero  273°  below  that  of  the 
Centigrade  scale,  which  was  called  the  absolute  zero  of  the  gas 
thermometer.  If  T^  273+/,  denotes  the  temperature  measured 
from  this  zero,  the  law  of  expansion  of  a  gas  may  be  combined 
with  Boyle's  law  in  the  simple  formula 

^  =  RT  ...       .       .       .    (1) 

which  is  generally  taken  as  the  expression  of  the  gaseous  laws. 
If  equal  volumes  of  different  gases  are  taken  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,  it  follows  that  the  constant  R  is  the  same  for 
all  gases.  If  equal  masses  are  taken,  the  value  of  the  constant  R 
for  different  gases  varies  inversely  as  the  molecular  weight  or  as 
the  density  relative  to  hydrogen. 

Dalton  also  investigated  the  laws  of  vapours,  and  of  mixtures 
of  gases  and  vapours.  He  found  that  condcnsible  vapours 
approximately  followed  Boyle's  law  when  compressed,  until  the 
condensation  pressure  was  reached,  at  which  the  vapour  lique- 
fied without  further  increase  of  pressure.  He  found  that  when  a 
liquid  was  introduced  into  a  closed  space,  and  allowed  to  evaporate 
until  the  space  was  saturated  with  the  vapour  and  evaporation 
ceased,  the  increase  of  pressure  in  the  space  was  equal  to  the 
condensation  pressure  of  the  vapour,  and  did  not  depend  on  the 
volume  of  the  q>ace  or  the  presence  of  any  other  gas  or  vapour 
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■bowed  [hit  the  co 
depended  only  od  the  lempcrnlure,  i 
nme  fnctjon  ai  itictf  per  degree  lii 
tbe  preuuics  of  differeot  vapcun  wc 

disUnces  from  theii  boiling  points,  ine  ucieaic  oi  prenunr 
per  degree  C-  Ht  tbe  boiling  point  was  about  ^th  of  760  mm,  or 
17-1  mm.,  but  inCKSied  in  geometrical  progressioii  with  liK  of 
lonperatuie.  These  telulll  of  Dalton'l  were  confirmed,  and  In 
D*it  coiTccted,  IS  tegirds  iDciease  of  vipouc-pnuure,  by  Gay- 
g,  Regoault  and  otbei  invcstigalon,  but  were  found 
m  appronmiiion  to  tbe-trath  a>  could  be  obtiiotd 
Mote  accurate,  empirical  nt- 
-e  oC  a  liquid  with 
in  obtained  by  Thomas  Young.  J.  P.  L.  A. 
Lit  the  eipUnatioo  of  the  relalioa  wai  not 
•irived  at  until  a  touch  bier  dale  (tee  Vafouution). 

ii.Spaifii  HtaiiefGua. — In  order  to  esiimite  the  quantities 
of  heat  concerned  in  eipeiimenii  with  guei.  It  was  necessary 
In  the  first  instance  to  measure  their  apecific  beati.  whicb  pie- 
lented  fonnidable  dilGculties.  The  earlier  altempu  by  Lavoisier 
and  others,  employing  the  ordinary  methods  of  ralorimetry, 
gave  very  uncertain  and  discordant  reiullj,  which  were  not 
legarded  with  any  confidence  even  by  tbe  eiperimentalisis 
themselves,  Gay-Ltissac  {Mimoires  d'AraieU,  1807)  devised 
an  ingenious  experiment,  whith,  though  misinterpreled  at  the 
time,  is  very  interesting  and  instructive.  With  the  abject  of 
cnmparing  the  specific  beau  of  diHerent  gases,  he  look  two  equal 
^obes  A  and  B  connected  by  ■  tube  with  a  ilop^ock.  The  globe 
B  was  eihiusted,  the  other  A  being  filled  with  gas.  On  opening 
the  tap  between  the  vessels,  the  gas  fiowed  from  A  to  B  and  the 
pressure  was  rapiiily  equalized.  He  observed  that  tbe  fall  of 
Umperature  in  A  was  nearly  equal  to  the  rise  of  temperature  in 
B,  and  that  for  the  same  initial  pressure  the  change  of  tempera- 
tun  was  very  nearly  the  same  for  all  the  gases  he  tried,  eiccpl 
hydrogen,  which  showed  greater  changes  of  temperature  than 
other  gases.  He  concluded  from  this  experiment  that  equal 
volumes  oi  gases  had  the  same  capacity  for  heat,  eicepi  hydrogen, 
which  he  supposed  to  have  a  larger  capacity,  because  it  showed 

■  greater  effect.  The  method  does  not  in  reality  afford  any 
dinct  infotmaiion  with  regaid  to  the  specific  heats,  and  the 
conclusion  with  regard  to  hydrogen  is  evidently  wrong.    At 

■  bter date  {Ann.  dt  Ckim.,  lEii,  Si,  p.  oS)  Cay-Lussac  adopted 
A.  Crawford's  method  of  rainure,  allowing  two  equal  itieama 

to  mix  in  a  tube  conLsining  a  thermometer.    The  resulting 

Which  he  concluded  that  equal  volumes  of  all  the  gases  tried, 
namely,  hydrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  air,  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
bad  the  same  thermal  capacity.  This  was  correct,  eiccpt  as 
regards  carbon  dioxide,  but  did  not  give  any  information  as  to 

About  the  same  time,  F.  Delatoche  and  J.  E.  BCrard  Uii-  de 
t»im.,  iSij,  8;,  p.  ji]  made  direct  determinations  of  the  speci6c 
beats  of  air,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon. monoxide,  carbon  dioxide, 
Ditrous  oiiilc  and  Fthylenc,  by  passing  a  stream  of  gas  healed 
to  nearly  too"  C.  through  a  spiral  tube  In  a  calorimeter  containing 
water.  Their  woilc  was  a  great  advance  on  previous  attempts, 
ind  gave  the  first  trnsiwortby  results.  With  the  exception  ol 
hydrogen,  which  pirsents  peculiar  difficulties,  they  found  that 
equal  volumes  of  the  permanent  gases,  sir.  oxygen  and  carbon 
monoxide,  had  ncariy  the  same  thermal  capacity,  but  that  the 
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The  difference  they  observed  was  really  due  to  errors  ol  e: 
menl,  but  Ihcy  regarded  it  u  proving  beyond  doubt  the 
tV  lie  aJorati'  coattatioa  tbit  tbe  heat  disengaged  01 
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L.  if  tW  ■pcabc  heat  mt  cocutHnl  prvurc  wu  independrnl  i 
K^  imry  u  f.  acairdiiig  to  tlie  olorlc  thncy.    TIk  iiKdfic 

beat  IKT  imil  mua  molt  Iben  vary  u p^'  whicb  he (ouDd  agmd 
gecM^  with  the  gmpfrimgnt  of  Dekroche  and  B4nrd  already  citedr 
T>4a  vaa  ■iHkKb4EtUy  a  tfrDng  cDnfimatiop  of  Ibe  caloric  theory, 
Poaaoa  br  tkr  bk  aaumpIiDiu  (Ann.  it  cJh'm..  Igij.  33,  p.  337) 
ebtaiaol  UK  nmc  mulu.  and  alao  ihowed  that  the  relation  between 

— T-— '—  buB  be  of  ibe  (ami  pt'  -conitant. 

p.  I,  Dolooc  (Ain.il  cjhM..  1S.9. 41,  p.  isfil.adoptiiiaa  method 
(toe  to E.  F.F^>bdni. compu^ itie  vclocitin d[ Kundm diStrcM 

Kn  3(d  wnh ihe cuoln qiMi«i.    Hr  th^i'sbuini^  ih?Ul'^ 

eaptowd.  Fur  oxyfea,  hvdiwni  and  carbonic  cnidc,  (htw  ralioa 
■ere  iW  BBC  a>  lor  air.     Bui  Tor  carbonic  acid,  nitroui  oiide  and 
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Aduoliaf  Itevnuili'i  TaliK  of  tte  apccific  beat  of  air,  namcivH  S  - - 
w  ibnJd  ban  S-i--o69.^  liii  qiiantity  repmcnti  the  I 

T  ^  a  Inctioa  I^  of  iti  volume  i,  or  by  ,4,rd  of  iti  volume  o 
If.  iaitcad  gftabiBf  anit  maia,  we  take  a  volunie  i^ -11-30  11 
ai  s*  C  cad  Tta  mm.  beui(  Ihe  volume  oT  the  molecular  weigh 
the  na  ia  paninca,  tbe  qbaatity  of  beat  evolved  h^  a  comprea 
cqaal  W  *n   wiD  be  apprnimately  3  calorie*,  and  ii  the  lame 
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15.  Cwul:  Om  Oh  UtH-  Pima  <^  Hal—K  ptacticsl  and 
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by  Sue  Canot  abon  iLii  lime  in  hi>  Rtfcalatu  m  Itt  IfdfiK 
^mr  ^  H«(  (1S14}.  How  mucb  motive  power  (defiried  by 
Caraoi  aa  weiffat  Bfted  Ihraugk  a  certain  height]  can  be  obuined 
Im  heal  akae  by  means  of  IB  cnciae  npeitiBi  a  nfulu  itKCO- 


■ioa  or  "  cycle  "  of  operations  contiotiouily  ?  Ii  the  efficieDcy 
lim[tnl,aDd,if»,howii  it  limited?  Are  other  ageau  preferable 
toateamfordeveloping  motive  power  from  beat?  ladijcuiaing 
this  ptoWem,  wi  cannot  do  belter  than  follow  Camot's  reaioning 
which.  In  its  main  features,  oiuld  hardly  be  improved  at  the 
present  day. 

CaioDl  point)  out  that  la  order  to  obtain  an  auwer  10  Ihii 
qDcalion,  it  it  necessary  to  coniider  the  essential  conditions  of 
the  process,  apart  from  the  mechanism  of  tbe  engine  and  the 
working  substance  or  agent  employed.  Work  cannot  be  laid 
to  be  produced /r«t  tial  aim  unless  nothing  but  heat  is  supplied, 
and  the  working  substance  and  all  paiti  ol  the  engine  are  at 
the  end  of  tbe  pcocesa  In  precisely  tbe  same  state  as  at  tba 
beginning.' 

Camel'i  A  xiom. — Caraot  here,  and  throughout  his  reasoning, 
makes  a  [undamrntal  assumption,  which  be  sUtes  as  foUowt: 
'■  When  a  body  has  tudergone  any  changes  and  after  a  certain 
Dumber  ol  transloimalions  is  brotight  back  identically  to  its 
original  state,  considered  relatively  tn  density,  temperatnre 
and  mode  ol  aggregation,  it  must  contain  the  tame  quantity 
oE  heat  as  it  contained  originally."* 

Heat,  according  to  Camot,  in  the  type  of  engine  we  are  ctni. 
tidering,  can  evidently  be  a  cause  of  motive  power  only  by  virtue 
of  changes  of  volume  or  form  produced  by  alternate  healing  and 
cooling.  This  involves  tbe  existence  ol  cold  and  hot  bodies  to 
act  as  bdler  tod  condenser,  or  source  and  sink  ol  heat,  ttspec. 
lively.     Wberivet  there  ensls  a  differei 
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"[■■■Lii  ia  IcB  than  lA.th  pin  of  a  kilotiammetnr,  and  may  be 
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-.,  ™^™>a.„.  H-Rlog^;F7    .  .        .     (a) 

inflcod  of  water,     Hejcivesieveniliniportant  deductions  whichfollowrnmthi«forniii1a/ 

i]uotcdat  havinEtHx-ndiKovrredaul^iLuently  t^  fjulong.  Emplu)'< 
inf!  the  above  fipres^n  for  the  latent  heat  of  capantton,  Camot 
deduced  a  nencraleKprrMiionftirlhvKpeeilk  heal  of  a  sas  at  constant 
volume  on  the  ba^ii  of  the  cakiric  theory,  lie  thovi-d  thai  if  the 
IpecilK  hfal  vai  independent  of  the  tcmperalun  (llic  hy[juthi-fifl 
ilrcaily  adopted  by  LapUcc  and  r«uon)  the  luncliun  F'l  must  be 
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*<;«■«  per  degree  at  constant  meuure)-  The  quantity  of  lu^i 
Mnl  io  thu  npaniion,  as  eiplained  in  i  14.  villlie  the  jiflerenci 

■  ilevKiAc  beat*  or  the  latent  heat  of  eapanhion  R'— -069  calorie. 
Man  the  but  body,  and  allow  the  gai  to  expand  further  without 
tm  c<  hni  tin  i»  lemperatuic  lalli  to  100°  C.  Comprew  it  at 
■^«iis™^™^me  ab..nctioa^e!mlolc«nere«ipnby     ,h„  c  and 

s;?'d^'^'T^'^'^'"'H'^F^t  i™"!3sc^r,is??:dTt:r.ire.'ss2^";^>.[^ 
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"n  ■  ■pprmuiulely  a  parallclivrani  in  thli  instance.    The  area  [unction  F'l  ihould  Iw  OMiHant     But  Ihii  UHumption  it  im-onsiunl 

■  aedtKnin  «f5"»'. 'o  •«•  «  ■»  n"»i«*  BEHG.  being  the  ,^,1,  ,h,  „|oric  iheoiy  of  btent  heat  cJ  npantion.  which  n»)iiii« 
Evi,°L!^  "^"i.  „■*£!.  .k.'-;^  ''■j  .i"'™'n,5'  <"iyS^  llw  •PtriSc  hraf  to  be  a  lunrtimi  of  the  volune.  It  apnears  in  fact 
ILJJii;?^"™,  ?^"'^i.Si"™  _,a  ■"  tl' ■  ■"  imposMHe  lancoiKik  Camoi-s  prindple  with  the  c.tW'  theory 
H«W.hevdun«aio  C  and 760 mm.,  w .-8j e.c.   The.nccraK  in'al^ritqpk' as-umplbra.    AafirDot^rmarks:  "The  nuiu  prin- 
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Paris,  1832,  14,  p.  153),  who  also  made  use  of  Watt's  indicator 
diagram  for  the  first  time  in  discussing  physical  problems. 
Clapeyron  gave  the  general  expressions  for  the  latent  heat  of  a 
vapour,  and  for  the  latent  heat  of  isothermal  expansion  of  any 
substance,  in  terms  of  Carnot's  function,  employing  the  notation 
of  the  calculus.  The  expressions  he  gave  are  the  same  in  form  as 
those  in  use  at  the  present  day.  He  also  gave  the  general 
expression  for  Carnot's  function,  and  endeavoured  to  find  its 
variation  with  temperature;  but  having  no  better  data,  he 
succeeded  no  better  than  Carnot.  Unfortunately,  in  describing 
Carnot's  cycle,  he  assumed  the  caloric  theory  of  heat,  and  made 
some  unnecessary  mistakes,  which  Carnot  (who,  we  now  know, 
was  a  believer  in  the  mechanical  theory)  had  been  very  careful 
to  avoid.  Clapeyron  directs  one  to  compress  the  gas  at  the  lower 
temperature  in  contact  with  the  body  B  until  the  heat  disengaged 
is  equal  to  that  which  has  been  absorbed  at  the  higher  temperature} 
He  assumes  that  the  gas  at  this  point  contains  the  same  quantity 
of  heat  as  it  contained  in  its  original  state  at  the  higher  tempera* 
ture,  and  that,  when  the  body  B  is  removed,  the  gas  will  be 
restored  to  its  original  temperature,  when  comprised  to  its 
initial  volume.  This  mistake  is  still  attributed  to  Carnot,  and 
regarded  as  a  fatal  objection  to  his  reasoning  by  nearly  all 
writers  at  the  present  day. 

18.  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat. — Accordingto  the  caloric  theory, 
the  heat  absorbed  in  the  expansion  of  a  gas  became  latent, 
like  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  of  a  liquid,  but  remained 
in  the  gas  and  was  again  evolved  on  compressing  the  gas.  This 
theory  gave  no  explanation  of  the  source  of  the  motive  power 
produced  by  expansion.  The  mechanical  theory  had  explained 
the  production  of  heat  by  friction  as  being  due  to  transformation 
of  visible  motion  into  a  brisk  agitation  of  the  ultimate  molecules, 
<>>ut  it  had  not  so  far  given  any  definite  explanation  of  the  con- 
/erse  production  of  motive  power  at  the  expense  of  heat.  The 
theory  could  not  be  regarded  as  complete  until  it  had  been 
5hown  that  in  the  production  of  work  from  heat,  a  certain 
quantity  of  heat  disappeared,  and  ceased  to  exist  as  heat;  and 
that  this  quantity  was  the  same  as  that  which  could  be  generated 
by  the  expenditure  of  the  work  produced.  The  earliest  complete 
statement  of  the  mechanical  theory  from  this  point  of  view 
is  contained,  in  some  notes  written  by  Carnot,  about  1830,  but 
published  by  his  brother  {Life  of  Sadi  Carnot^  Paris-,  1878). 
Taking  the  difference  of  the  specific  heats  to  be  -078,  he  estimated 
the  mechanical  equivalent  at  370  kilogrammetres.  But  he 
fully  recognized  that  there  were  no  experimental  data  at  that 
time  available  for  a  quantitative  test  of  the  theory,  although 
it  appeared  to  afford  a  good  qualitative  explanation  of  the 
phenomena.  He  therefore  planned  a  number  of  crucial  experi- 
ments such  as  the  "  porous  plug "  experiment,  to  test  the 
equivalence  of  heat  and  motive  power.  His  early  death  in  1836 
put  a  stop  to  these  cx[x;rimcnts,  but  many  of  them  have  since 
been  independently  carried  out  by  other  observers. 

The  most  obvious  case  of  the  production  of  work  from  heat 
is  in  the  expansion  of  a  gas  or  vapour,  which  served  in  the  first 
Instance  as  a  means  of  calculating  the  ratio  of  equivalence,  on 
the  assumption  that  all  the  heat  which  disapr>eared  had  been 
transformed  into  work  and  had  not  merely  become  latent. 
Marc  S^guin,  in*  his  De  I'influence  des  chemins  de  fer  (Paris, 
1839),  made  a  rough  estimate  in  this  manner  of  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat,  assuming  that  the  loss  of  heat  represented 
by  the  fall  of  temr>erature  of  steam  on  expanding  was  equivalent 
to  the  mechanical  effect  produced  by  the  expansion.  He  also 
remarks  (loc.  cit.  p.  382)  that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  "  a 
finite  quantity  of  heat  could  produce  an  indefinite  quantity  of 
mechanical  action,  and  that  it  was  more  natural  to  assume 
that  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  disappeared  in  the  very  act  of 
producing  motive  power."  J.  R.  Mayer  {Liebig^s  Annalen, 
1842,  42,  p.  233)  stated  the  equivalence  of  heat  and  work  more 

*  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Professor  W.  Thomson .  (Lord  Kelvin) 
stated  (Phil.  Mag.,  1852,  4)  that  "  Carnot's  oriKinal  demonstration 
utterly  fails,"  and  that  he  introduced  the  "  corrections  "  attributed 
to  James  Thomson  and  Clerk  Maxwell  respectively.  In  reality 
Carnot's  original  demonstration  requires  no  correction. 


definitely,  deducing  it  from  the  old  principle,  causa  aequat 
ej'ectum.  Assuming  that  the  sinking  of  a  mercury  column  by 
which  a  gas  was  compressed  was  equivalent  to  the  heat  set  free 
by  the  compression,  he  deduced  that  the  warming  of  a  kilo- 
gramme of  water  i**  C.  wotild  correspond  to  the  fall  of  a  weight 
of  one  kilogramme  from  a  height  of  about  365  metres.  But 
Mayer  did  not  adduce  any  fresh  experimental  evidence,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  apply  his  theory  to  the  fundamental 
equations  of  thermodynamics.  It  has  since  been  urged  that  the 
experiment  of  Gay-Lussac  (1807),  on  the  expansion  of  gas  from 
one  globe  to  another  (see  above,  (11),  was  sufficient  justificatio& 
for  the  assumption  tacitly  involved  in  Mayer's  calculatton. 
But  Joule  was  the  first  to  supply  the  correct  interpretation  d 
this  experiment,  and  to  repeat  it  on  an  adequate  scale  with  suit- 
able precautions.  Joule  was  also  the  first  to  measure  directly 
the  amount  of  heat  liberated  by  the  compression  of  a  gas,  and  to 
prove  that  heat  was  not  merely  rendered  latent,  but  disappeared 
altogether  as  heat,  when  a  gas  did  work  in  expansion. 

19.  Joule*s  Determinations  of  the  Mechanical  Equivaleni, — ^Tbe 
honour  of  placing  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  on  a  sound 
experimental  basis  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  J.  P.  Joule, 
who  showed  by  direct  experiment  that  in  all  the  most  important 
cases  in  which  heat  was  generated  by  the  expenditure  of 
mechanical  work,  or  mechanical  work  was  produced  at  the 
expense  of  heat,  there  was  a  constant  ratio  of  equivalence 
between  the  heat  generated  and  the  work  expended  and  vice 
versa.  His  first  experiments  were  on  the  relation  of  the  chemical 
and  electric  energy  expended  to  the  heat  produced  in  metallic 
conductors  and  voltaic  and  electrolytic  cells;  these  experiments 
were  described  in  a  series  of  papers  published  in  the  Phil.  Mag,, 
1840-1843.  He  first  proved  the  relation,  known  as  Joule*fe 
law,  that  the  heat  produced  in  a  conductor  of  resistance  R  by 
a  current  C  is  proportional  to  OR  per  second.  He  went  on  to 
show  that  the  total  heat  produced  in  any  voltaic  circuit  was 
proportional  to  the  electromotive  force  E  of  the  battery  and 
to  the  number  of  equivalents  electrolysed  in  it.  Faraday  had 
shown  that  electromotive  force  depends  on  chemical  affinity. 
Joule  measured  the  corresponding  heats  of  combustion,  and 
showed  that  the  electromotive  force  corresponding  to  a  chemical 
reaction  is  proportional  to  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  electro- 
chemical equivalent.  He  also  measured  the  E.M.F.  required 
to  decompose  water,  and  showed  that  when  part  of  the  electric 
energy  EC  is  thus  expended  in  a  voltameter,  the  heat  generated 
Is  less  than  the  heat  of  combustion  corresponding  to  EC  by  a 
quantity  representing  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  decompoced 
gases.  His  papers  so  far  had  been  concerned  with  the  relationt 
between  electrical  energy,  chemical  energy  and  heat  iHbkh 
he  showed  to  be  mutually  equivalent.  The  first  paper  in  which 
he  disciissed  the  relation  of  heat  to  mechanical  power  was  entitled 
"  On  the  Calorific  Effects  of  Magneto-Electricity,  and  on  the 
Mechanical  Value  of  Heat "  (Brit.  Assoc.,  1843;  Pkil.  Miag., 
23,  p.  263).  In  this  paper  he  showed  that  the  heat  prodoccd 
by  currents  generated  by  magneto-electric  induction  followed 
the  same  law  as  voltaic  currents.  By  a  simple  and  ingenioos 
arrangement  he  succeeded  in  measuring  the  mechanical  power 
expended  in  producing  the  currents,  and  deduced  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  and  of  electrical  energy.  The  amount  of 
mechanical  work  required  to  raise  i  lb  of  water  i*  F.  (1 
B.Th.U.),  as  found  by  this  method,  was  838  foot-pounds,  la 
a  note  added  to  the  paper  he  states  that  he  found  the  vahie 
770  foot-pounds  by  the  more  direct  method  of  forcing  water 
through  fine  tubes.  In  a  paper  "  On  the  Changes  of  Tempera- 
ture produced  by  the  Rarefaction  and  Condensation  of  Air  **  (Pilil. 
Mag.f  May  1845),  he  made  the  first  direct  measurements  of 
the  quantity  of  beat  disengaged  by  compressing  air,  and  ate 
of  the  heat  absorbed  when  the  air  was  allowed  to  expand  afsioit 
atmospheric  pressure;  as  the  result  he  deduced  the  value  798 
foot-p>ounds  for  the  mechanical  equivaleni  of  i  B.Th.U.  He  1 
showed  that  there  was  no  appreciable  absorption  d  heat 
air  was  allowed  to  expand  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
mechanical  power,  and  he  pointed  out  that  the 
equivalent  of  heat  could  not  be  satisfactoril|y  deduced  htr 
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the  reUtwDS  of  the  specific  beats,  because  tbe  knowledge  of 
tbe  specific  beats  of  gases  at  that  time  was  of  so  uncertain  a 
character.  He  attributed  most  weight  to  his  later  determina- 
tions of  the  mechanical  equivalent  made  by  the  direct  method 
of  friction  of  liquids.  He  showed  that  the  results  obtained  with 
different  liquids,  water,  mercury  and  sperm  oil,  were  the  same, 
namely,  783  foot-pounds;  and  finally  repeating  the  method  with 
water,  using  all  the  precautions  and  improvements  which  his  ex- 
perience had  suggested,  he  obtained  the  value  773  foot-pounds, 
which  was  accepted  universally  for  many  years,  and  has  only 
recently  required  alteration  on  account  of  the  more  exact  defini- 
tion of  the  heat  unit,  and  the  standard  scale  of  temperature  (see 
Gooumetxy).  The  great  value  of  Joule's  work  for  the  general 
cstabUshment  oi  the  principle  of  the  OMiservation  of  energy 
lay  in  the  variety  and  completeness  of  the  experimental  evidence 
he  adduced.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  find  the  relation  between 
beat  and  mechanical  work  or  other  forms  of  energy  in  one 
particular  case.  It  was  necessary  to  show  that  the  same  relation 
bdd  in  all  cases  which  could  be  examined  experimentally,  and 
that  tbe  ratio  of  equivalence  of  the  different  forms  of  energy, 
BMasored  in  different  ways,  was  independent  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  conversbn  was  effected  and  of  the  material  or  working 
snbstance  employed. 

As  the  result  oi  Joule's  experiments,'  we  are  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  heat  is  a  form  of  energy,  and  that  all  its  transforma- 
tions are  subject  to  the  general  principle  of  the  conservation 
of  energy.  As  applied  to  heat,  the  principle  is  called  the  first 
law  of  thermo-dynamics,  and  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
Whtm  heat  is  transjormed  into  any  other  kind  of  energy,  or  vice 
ferw,  tito  total  quantity  of  energy  remains  invariable;  thai  is  to 
say,  the  qmantity  of  heat  idtich  disappears  is  equivalent  to  the 
quantity  of  the  other  kind  of  energy  produced  and  vice  versa.  -. 

The  number  of  units  of  mechanical  work  equivalent  to  one  unit 
of  beat  b  genenUly  called  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  or 
Jouk's  equivalent,  and  is  denoted  by  the  letter  J.  Its  numerical 
vahie  depends  on  the  units  employed  for  heat  and  mechanical 
energy  respectively.  The  values  of  the  equivalent  in  terms  of 
tbe  units  most  commonly  employed  at  the  present  time  are  as 
foUows:— 

777  fbot-poanda  (Lat.  45*)are equivalent  to  i  B.  Th.  U. (lb  deg.Fahr.) 
IJ99  foot-poands      „  „  „         1  lb  deg.  C. 

436>j  kitogrammetres  ,.  „         1  kilogram-deg.C.  or  kilo- 

calorie. 
426-3  grammetrcs  rt  m         i  gram-dcg.  C.  or  calorie. 

4-180  joolea  M  t*        igram-dcg.C.  or  calorie. 

The  water  for  the  heat  units  is  supposed  to  be  taken  at  20^  C. 
or  6S*  F.,  and  the  degree  of  temperature  is  supposed  to  be 
Bcasured  by  tbe  hydrogen  thermometer.  The  acceleration  of 
gravity  in  latitude  4s''  is  taken  as  980*7  C.G.S.  For  details  of 
note  recent  and  accurate  methods  of  determination,  the  reader 
•bouki  refer  to  the  article  Calorimetsy,  where  tables  of  the 
variatioa  of  the  specific  heat  of  water  with  temperature  are  also 

giveB. 

Tbe  second  law  of  thermodynamics  is  a  title  often  used  to 
denote  Camot's  principle  or  some  equivalent  mathematical 
expression.  In  some  cases  this  title  is  not  conferred  on  Camot's 
principle  itsdf,  but  on  some  axiom  from  which  the  principle 
Buy  be  indirectly  deduced.  These  axioms,  however,  cannot 
as  a  rule  be  directly  applied,  so  that  it  would  appear  preferable 
to  take  Camot's  principle  itself  as  the  second  law.  It  may  be 
observed  that,  as  a  matter  of  history,  Camot's  principle  was 
csublisbed  and  generally  admitted  before  the  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  energy  as  applied  to  heat,  and  that  from  this  point 
e(  view  the  titles,  first  and  second  laws,  are  not  particularly 
appcopriate. 

'•sa  Combination  of  Camot's  Principle  with  the  Mechanical 
Theory. — ^A  very  instructive  paper,  as  showing  the  state  of  the 
ideiice  of  beat  about  this  time,  is  that  of  C.  H.  A.  Holtzmann, 
"  On  the  Heat  sod  Elasticity  of  Gases  and  Vapours  "  (Mannheim, 
1S45;  Taybr's  ScientiJU  Memoirs,  iv.  189).  He  points  out 
thtt  tbe  theory  of  Laplace  and  Poisson  does  not  agree  with 
rim  applied  to  vapours,  and  that  Clapeyron's  formulae, 


though  probably  correct,  contain  an  undetermined  function 
(Camot's  F/,  Clapeyron's  i/C)  of  the  temperature.  He  deter- 
mines the  value  of  this  function  to  be  J/T  by  assuming,  with 
S6guin  and  Mayer,  that  the  work  done  in  the  isothermal  expan- 
sion of  a  gas  is  a  measure  of  the  heat  absorbed.  From  the  then 
accepted  value  -078  of  the  difference  of  the  specific  heats  of  air, 
he  finds  the  numerical  value  of  J  to  be  374  kilogram  metres  per 
kilo-calorie.  Assuming  the  heat  equivalent  of  the  work  to  remain 
in  the  gas,  he  obtains  expressions  similar  to  Clapeyron's  for  the 
total  heat  and  the  specific  heats.  In  consequence  of  this  assump- 
tion, the  formulae  he  obtained  for  adiabatic  expansioti  were 
necessarily  wrong,  but  no  data  existed  at  that  time  for  testing 
them.  In  applying  his  formulae  to  vapours,  he  obtuned  an 
expression  for  the  saturation-pressure  of  steam,  which  agreed  with 
the  empirical  formula  of  Roche,  and  satisfied  other  experimental 
data  on  the  supposition  that  the  co-efficient  of  expansion  of  steain 
was  '00433,  and  its  specific  heat  1*69— values  which  are  now 
known  to  be  impossible,  but  which  appeared  at  the  time  to  give 
a  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena. 

The  essay  of  Hermann  Helroholtz,  On  the  Conservation  of 
Force  (Berlin,  1847),  discusses  all  the  known  cases  of  the  trans- 
formation of  energy,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief 
landmarks  in  the  establishment  of  the  energy-prindple.  Helm- 
holtz  gives  an  admirable  statement  of  the  fundamental  principle 
as  applied  to  heat,  but  makes  no  attempt  to  formulate  the  correct 
equations  of  thermodynamics  on  the  mechanical  theory.  He 
points  out  the  fallacy  of  Holtzmann's  (and  Mayer's)  calculation 
of  the  equivalent,  but  admits  that  it  is  supported  by  Joule's 
experiments,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  true 
value  of  Joule's  work.  He  considers  that  Holtzmann's  formulae 
are  well  supported  by  experiment,  and  are  much  preferable  to 
Clapeyron's,  because  the  value  of  the  undetermined  function 
F'/  is  found.  But  he  fails  to  notice  that  Holtzmann's  equations 
are  fundamentally  inconsistent  with  the  conservation  of  energy, 
because  the  heat  equivalent  of  the  external  work  done  is  supposed 
to  remain  in  the  gas. 

That  a  quantity  of  heat  equivalent  to  the  work  performed 
actually  disappears  when  a  gas  does  work  in  exp>ansion,  was  first 
shown  by  Joule  in  the  paper  on  condensation  and  rarefaction 
of  air  (1845)  already  referred  to.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper 
he  felt  justified'  by  direct  experimental  evidence  in  reasserting 
definitely  the  hypothesis  of  S£guln  {lac.  cit.  p.  383)  that  "  the 
steam  while  expanding  in  the  cylinder  loses  heat  in  quantity 
exactly  proportional  to  the  mechanical  force  developed,  and  that 
on  the  condensation  of  the  steam  the  heat  thus  converted  into 
power  is  not  given  back."  He  did  not  see  his  way  to  reconcile 
this  conclusion  with  Clapeyron's  description  of  Camot's  cycle. 
At  a  later  date,  in  a  letter  to  Professor  W.  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin) 
(1848),  he  pointed  out  that,  since,  according  to  his  own  experi- 
ments, the  work  done  in  the  expansion  of  a  gas  at  constant 
temperature  is  equivalent  to  the  heat  absorbed,  by  equating 
Camot's  expressions  (given  in  §  17)  for  the  work  done  and  the 
heat  absorbed,  the  value  of  Camot's  function  F'l  must  be  equal  to 
J/T,  in  order  to  reconcile  his  principle  with'  the  mechanical 
theory. 

Professor  W.  Thomson  gave  an  account  of  Camot's  theory 
(Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,  Jan.  1849),  in  which  he  recognized  the 
discrepancy  between  Clapeyron's  statement  and  Joule's  experi- 
ments, but  did  not  see  his  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  He  there- 
fore adopted  Camot's  principle  provisionally,  and  proceeded 
to  calculate  a  tabic  of  values  of  Camot's  function  ¥'t,  from 
the  values  of  the  total-heat  and  vapour-pressure  of  steam  then 
recently  determined  by  Rcgnault  (Mimoircs  de  VInstilut  de  Paris, 
1847).  In  making  the  calculation,  he  assumed  that  the  specific 
volume  V  of  saturated  steam  at  any  temperature  T  and  pressure 
p  is  that  given  by  the  gaseous  laws,  ^=RT.  The  results  are 
otherwise  correct  so  far  as  Regnault's  data  arc  accurate,  because 
the  values  of  the  efficiency  per  degree  F'/  are  not  affected  by  any 
assumption  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  heat.  He  obtained  the 
values  of  the  efficiency  F'/  over  a  finite  range  from  t  to  0°  C,  by 
adding  up  the  values  of  F'/  for  the  separate  degrees.  This  latter 
proceeding  is  inconsistent  with  the  mechanical  theory,  but  is  the 
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correct  method  on  the  amimptloii  thatthe  heat  given  up  to  the 
condenser  is  equal  to  that  taken  from  the  source.  The  values  he 
obtained  lor  F*i  agreed  very  well  with  those  previously  given  by 
Camot  and  Qapeyron»  and  showed  that  this  function  diminishes 
with  rise  of  temperature  roughly  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  T,  as 
suggested  by  Joule. 

R.  J.  E.  Clausius  (Pogg,  Ann,,  1850,  79,  p.  369)  and  W.  J.  M. 
lUniune  {Trans.  Roy.  Soc,  Edin.,  1850)  were  the  first  to  develop 
the  correct  equations  of  thermodynamics  on  the  mechanical 
theory.  When  heat  was  supplied  to  a  body  to  change  its  tempera- 
ture or  state,  part  remained  in  the  body  as  intrinsic  heat  energy 
E,  but  part  was  converted  into  external  work  of  expansion  W 
and  ceased  to  exist  as  heat.  The  part  remaining  in  the  body  was 
always  the  same  for  the  same  change  of  state,  however  performed, 
as  required  by  Camot's  fundamental  axiom,  but  the  part  corre- 
sponding to  the  external  work  was  necessarily  diflferent  for 
different  values  of  the  work  done.  Thus  in  any  cycle  in  which 
the  body  was  exactly  restored  to  its  initial  state,  the  heat 
remaining  in  the  body  would  always  be  the  same,  or  as  Camot 
puts  it,  the  quantities  of  heat  al»orbed  and  given  out  in  its 
diverse  transformations  are  exactly  **  compensated,"  so  far  as 
the  body  is  concerned.  But  the  quantities  of  heat  absorbed  and 
given  out  aze  not  necessarily  equaL  On  the  contrary,  they  differ 
by  the  equivalent  of  the  external  work  done  in  the  cycle.  Apply- 
ing thi$  principle  to  the  case  of  steam,  Clausius  deduced  a  fact 
previously  xmknown,  that  the  specific  heat  of  steam  maintained 
in  a  state  of  saturation  is  negative,  which  was  also  deduced  by 
Rankine  {loc.  cit.)  about  the  same  time.  In  applying  the  principle 
to  gases  Clausius  assumes  (with  Mayer  and  Holtzmann)  that  the 
heat  absorbed  by  a  gas  in  isothermal  expansion  is  equivalent 
to  the  work  done,  but  he  does  not  ^pear  to  be  acquainted  with 
Joule's  experiment,  and  the  reasons  be  adduces  in  support  of 
this  anumption  are  not  conclusive.  This  being  admitted,  he 
deduces  from  the  energy  principle  alone  the  propositions  already 
given  by  Camot  with  reference  to  gases,  and  shows  in  addition 
that  the  specific  heat  of  a  perfect  gas  must  be  independent 
of  the  density.  In  the  second  part  of  his  paper  he  introduces 
Camot's  principle,  which  he  quotes  as  follows:  "  The  perform- 
ance of  work  is  equivalent  to  a  transference  of  heat  from  a  hot 
to  a  cold  body  without  the  quantity  of  heat  being  thereby 
diminished."  This  is  not  Camot's  way  of  stating  his  principle 
(see  §  15),  but  has  the  effect  of  exaggerating  the  importance  of 
Clapeyron's  unnecessary  assumption.  By  equating  the  expres- 
sions given  by  Camot  for  the  work  done  and  the  heat  absorbed 
in  the  expansion  of  a  gas,  he  deduces  (following  Holtzmann) 
the  value  J/T  for  Camot's  function  F*l  (which  Clapeyron 
denotes  by  x/C).  He  shows  that  this  assumption  gives  values  of 
Camot's  function  which  agree  fairly  well  with  those  calculated 
by  Clapeyron  and  Thomson,  and  that  it  leads  to  values  of  the 
mechanical  equivalent  not  differing  greatly  from  those  of  Joule. 
Substituting  the  value  J/T  for  C  in  the  analytical  expressions 
given  by  Clapeyron  for  the  latent  heat  of  expansion  and  vaporiza- 
tion, these  relations  are  immediately  reduced  to  their  modem 
form  (see  Thermodynamics,  (  4).  Being  unacquainted  with 
Camot's  original  work,  but  recognizing  the  invalidity  of 
Clape3rron's  description  of  Camot's  cycle,  Gausius  substituted 
a  proof  consistent  with  the  mechanical  theory,  which  he  based 
on  the  axiom  that  '*  heat  cannot  of  itself  pass  from  cold  to  hot." 
The  proof  on  this  basis  involves  the  application  of  the  energy 
principle,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary,  and  the  axiom 
to  which  final  appeal  is  made  does  not  appear  more  convincing 
than  Camot's.  Strange  to  say,  Clausius  did  not  in  this  paper 
give  the  expression  for  the  efficiency  in  a  Camot  cycle  of  finite 
range  (Camot's  Ft)  which  follows  immediately  from  the  value 
J/T  assumed  for  the  efficiency  F*t  of  a  cycle  of  infinitesimal  range 
at  the  temperature  f  C  or  T  Abs. 

Rankine  did  not  make  the  same  assumption  as  Clausius 
explicitly,  but  applied  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  to  the 
development  of  his  hypothesis  of  molecular  vortices,  and  deduced 
from  it  a  number  of  results  similar  to  those  obtained  by  Clausius. 
Unfortunately  the  paper  (loc.  cU.)  was  not  published  till  some 
time  later,  but  in  a  summary  given  in  the  Phil.  Mag.  (July  1851) 


the  principal  results,  were  detafled.  Assuming  the  value  of 
Joule's  equivalent,  Rankine  deduced  the  value  0*2404  for  the 
specific  heat  of  air  at  constant  pressure,  in  place  of  0*267  *> 
found  by  Delaroche  and  B6rard.  The  subsequent  verification 
of  this  value  by  Regnault  (Combes  rendus,  1853)  afforded  strong 
a>nfirmation  of  the  accuracy  of  Joule's  work.  In  a  note  appended 
to  the  abstract  in  the  Phil.  Mag.  Rankine  states  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  proving  that  the  maximum  efficiency  of  an  engine 
working  in  a  Camot  cycle  of  finite  range  /i  to  to  is  of  the  form 
0H9)/{h-k),  where  i^  is  a  constant,  the  same  for  all  substances. 
This  is  correct  if  I  represents  temperature  Centigrade,  and 
*— 273. 

Professor  W.  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin)  in  a  paper  "On  the 
Dynamical  Theory  of  Heat "  (Trans.  Roy.  Soe.  Edin.,  x8$i, 
first  published  in  the  Phil.  Mag.,  1852)  gave  a  very  clear  state- 
ment of  the  portion  of  the  theory  at  that  time.  He  showed 
that  the  value  F*t^J/T,  assumed  for  Camot's  ftmction  by 
Clausius  without  any  experimental  Justification,  rested  solely 
on  the  evidence  of  Joule's  experiment,  and  might  possibly  not 
be  tme  at  all  temperatures.  Assuming  the  value  J/T  with  this 
reservation,  he  gave  as  the  expression  for  the  efficiency  over  a 
finite  range  k  to  t»  C,  or  Tt  to  T«  Abs.,  the  result. 


W/H  -  (h-'h)/(k+273)  -  (Ti  -T,)/T,     . 


(4) 


which,  he  observed,  agrees  in  form  with  that  found  by  Rankine. 

21.  The  Absolute  Scale  of  Temperature. — Since  Camot's 
function  is  the  same  for  all  substances  at  the  same  temperature, 
and  is  a  function  of  the  temperature  only,  it  supplies  a  means  of 
measuring  temperature  independently  of  the  properties  of  any 
particular  substance.  This  proposal  was  first  xnade  by  Lord 
Kelvin  (Phil.  Mag.,  1848),  who  suggested  that  the  degree  of 
temperature  should  be  chosen  so  that  the  efficiency  of  a  perfect 
engine  at  any  point  of  the  scale  should  be  the  same,  or  that 
Camot's  function  F't  should  be  constant.  This  would  give  the 
simplest  expression  for  the  effidency  on  the  caloric  theory,  but 
the  scale  so  obtained,  when  the  values  of  Camot's  function  were 
calculated  from  Regnault's  observations  on  steam,  was  found  to 
differ  considerably  from  the  scale  of  the  mercury  or  air-theraK>> 
meter.  At  a  later  date,  when  it  became  clear  that  the  value 
of  Camot's  ftmction  was  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  re- 
ciprocal of  the  temperature  T  measured  from  the  absolute  zero 
of  the  gas  thermometer,  he  proposed  a  simpler  method  (PkO. 
Trans.,  1854),  namely,  to  define  absolute  temperature  $  as 
proportional  to  the  reciprocal  of  Camot's  function.  On  this 
definition  of  absolute  temperature,  the  expression  (0i-0til9% 
for  the  efficiency  of  a  Camot  cycle  with  limits  $1  and  $t  would 
be  exact,  and  it  became  a  most  important  problem  todetenniiie 
how  far  the  temperature  T  by  gas  thermometer  differed  from 
the  absolute  temperature  $.  With  this  object  he  devised  a  very 
delicate  method,  known  as  the  "porous  plug  experiment" 
(see  Thermodynamics)  of  testing  the  deviation  of  the  gM 
thermometer  from  the  absolute  scale.  The  experiments  were 
carried  out  in  conjunction  with  Joule,  and  finally  resulted  in 
showing  (Phil.  Trans.,  1862,  "On  the  Thermal  EffecU  of 
Fluids  in  Motion  ")  that  the  deviations  of  the  air  thermometer 
from  the  absolute  scale  as  above  defined  are  almost  ne^igibl^ 
and  that  in  the  case  of  the  gas  hydrogen  the  deviations  are 
so  small  that  a  thermometer  containing  this  gas  may  be 
taken  for  all  practical  purposes  as  agreeing  exactly  with  the 
absolute  scale  at  all  ordinary  temperatures.  For  this  reasoB 
the  hydrogen  thermometer  has  since  been  generally  adopted  at 
the  standard. 

22.  Availability  of  Heat  of  Combustian.—TtJdng  the  vihie 
i*z3  kilogrammetres  per  kilo-calorie  for  x**  C.  fall  of  temperature 
at  loo**  C,  Camot  attempted  to  estimate  the  possible  perfwnh 
ance.of  a  steam-engine  receiving  heat  at  160^  C.  and  rejectiig 
it  at  40**  C.  Assuming  the  performance  to  be  simply  propofftioui 
to  the  temperature  faJl,  the  work  done  for  X20^  fall  would  !» 
134  kilogrammetres  per  kilo-calorie.  To  make  an  acamie 
calculation  required  a  knowledge  of  the  variation  of  the  fuDdiott 
F*t  with  temperature.  Taking  the  accurate  formula  of  1 10,  tit 
work  obtainable  is  zx8  kilogrammetres  per  Ulo^akrie^  «Uck 
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28%  of  496,  the  iwrhitniraj  equivalent  of  the  kilo-calorie  in 
kUogranunetics.  Carnot  pointed  out  that  the  fall  of  120''  C. 
utilized  in  the  steam-engine  was  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
whole  temperatuxe  fall  obtainable  by  combustion,  and  made  an 
estimate  of  the  total  power  available  if  the  whole  fall  could  be 
utilised,  allowing  for  the  probable  diminution  of  the  function 
ft  with  rise  of  temperature.  His  estimate  was  3*9  milUon 
kilogrammetres  per  kilogramme  of  coaL  This  was  certainly 
an  over-estimate,  but  was  surprisingly  dose,  considering  the 
scanty  data  at  his  disposaL 

In  reality  the  fraction  of  the  heat  of  combustion  available, 
even  in  an  ideal  engine  and  apart  from  practical  limitations,  is 
much  less  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  efficiency  formula  of 
the  Carnot  cycle.    In  applying  this  formula  to  estimate  the 
availability  of  the  heat  it  is  usual  to  take  the  temperature 
obtainable  by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  as  the  upper  limit  of 
temperature  in  the  formula.    For  carbon  burnt  in  air  at  constant 
IHesnue  without  any  loss  of  heat,  the  products  of  combustion 
might  be  raised  2300**  C.  in  temperature,  assuming  that  .the 
specific  heats  of  the  products  were  constant  and  that  there  was 
DO  dissociation.    If  aJl  the  heat  could  be  supplied  to  the  working 
fluid  at  this  temperature,  that  of  the  (x>ndenser  being  40^  C, 
the  possible  efficiency  by  the  formula  <rf  §  20  would  be  89%. 
But  the  combustion  obviously  cannot  maintain  so  high  a  tem- 
perature if  heat  is  being  continuously  abstracted  by  a  boiler. 
Suppose  that  ^  is  the  maximum  temperature  of  combustion  as 
above  estimated,  $'  the  temperature  of  the  boiler,  and  6^  that 
of  the  condenser.    Of  the  whole  heat  supplied  by  combustion 
icpreaented  by  the  rise  of  temperature  B'-^ff^,  the  fraction 
(^-^/(^-^)  is  the  maximum  that  could  be  supplied  to  the 
boiler,  the  fraction  (tf'-^)/(^-tf»)  being  carried  away  with  the 
waste  gases.    Of  the  heat  supplied  to  the  boiler,  the  fraction 
{y-€^/9'  might  theoretically  foe  converted  into  work.     The 
problem  in  the  case  of  an  engine  using  a  separate  working  fluid, 
Hke  a  steam-engine,  is  to  find  what  must  be  the  temperature  0' 
of  the  boiler  in  order  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  fraction  of  the 
beat  of  combustion  in  the  form  of  work.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  0' 
must  be  the  geometric  mean  of  0'  and  0",  or  $'  ■■  V^^o.     Taking 
9'-9»m.230o'*  C,  and  ^-3x3'  Abs.  as  before,  we- find  $'" 
903*  Abs.  or  630^  C.    The  heat  supplied  to  the  boiler  is  then 
74-4%  of  the  heat  of  combustion,  and  of  this  65*3  %  is  converted 
into  work,  giving  a  maximum  possible  efficiency  of  49%  in 
place  of  89 %.    With  the  boiler  at  xdo"  C,  the  i)ossible  efficiency, 
calculated  in  a  similar  manner,  would  be  26*3%,  which  shows 
that  the  possible  increase  of  efficiency  by  increasing  the  tem- 
perature range  is  not  so  great  ns  is  usually  supposed.    If  the 
temperature  of  the  boiler  were  raised  to  300**  C,  corresponding 
to  a  pressure  of  x  260  lb  per  sq.  in.,  which  is  occasionally  surpMissed 
in  modem  flash-boilers,  the  possible  efficiency  would  be  40%. 
The  waste  heat  from  the  boiler,  supposed  perfectly  efficient » 
would  be  in  this  case  xz%,  of  which  less  than  a  quarter  could 
be  utflized  in  the  form  of  work.    Carnot  foresaw  that  in  order 
to  utilize  a  larger  percentage  of  the  heat  of  combustion  it  would 
be  necessary  to  employ  a  series  of  working  fluids,  the  waste  heat 
fnxn  one  boiler  and  condenser  serving  to  supply  the  next  in  the 
KrieL    This  has  actually  been  effected  in  a  few  cases,  e.g. 
fleam  and  SO>,  when  special  circumstances  exist  to  compensate 
(or  the  extra  complication.    Improvements  in  the  steam-engine 
iince  Caraot's  time  have  been  mainly  in  the  direction  of  reducing 
*ute  due  to  condensation  and  leakage  by  multiple  expansion, 
npeihrating,  &c.    The  gain  by  increased  temperature  range 
ktt  been  comparatively  small  owing  to  limitations  of  pressure, 
ud  the  best  modem  steam-engines  do  not  utilize  more  than  20% 
*f  the  beat  of  combustion.    This  is  in  reality  a  very  respectable 
ioctJoa  of  the  ideal  limit  of  40%  above  calculated  on  the 
ttaimption  of  x 260  lb  initial  pressure,  with  a  perfectly  efficient 
kofler  and  complete  expansion,  and  with  an  ideal  engine  which 
^  not  waste  available  motive  power  by  complete  condensation 
4the  steam  before  it  is  returned  to  the  boiler. 

t}.  AdwtMlaga  tf  Jnlernat  Combustion. — ^As  Camot  pointed 
Mt.  the  ddef  advmntafe  of  using  atmospheric  air  as  a  working 
liBl iim  hcal-cas^  1^  ^  ^ poMibility  of  imparting  heat  to 


it  directly  by  internal  combustion.  This  avoids  the  limitation 
imposed  by  the  use  of  a  separate  boiler,  which  as  we  have  seen 
reduces  the  possible  efficiency  at  least  $0%.  Even  with  internal 
combustion,  however,  the  full  raxige  of  temperature  is  not 
available,  because  the  heat  cazmot  a>nveniently  in  practice 
be  communicated  to  the  working  fluid  at  a>nstant  temperature, 
owing  to  the  large  range  of  expansion  at  constant  temperature 
required  for  the  absorption  of  a  sufficient  quantity  <tf  heat. 
Air-engines  of  this  type,  such  as  Stirling's  or  Ericsson's,  taking 
in  heat  at  constant  temperature,  though  theoretically. the  nuwt 
perfect,  axe  bulky  and  mechanically  inefficient.  In  practical 
engines'  the  heat  is  generated  by  the  combtistion  of  an  explosive 
mixture  at  constant  voltune  or  at  constant  pressure.  The  heat 
is  not  all  communicated  at  the  highest  temperature,  but  over 
a  range  of  temperature  from  that  of  the  mixture  at  the  beginning 
of  combtistion  to  the  maximum  temperature.  The  earliest 
instance  of  this  type  of  engine  is  the  lycopodium  engine  of 
MJ^  Niepce,  discussed  by  Camot,  in  which  a  combustible 
mixture  of  air  and  lycopodiimi  powder  at  atmospheric  pressure 
was  ignited  in  a  cylinder,  and  did  work  on  a  piston.  The 
eariy  gas-engines  of  E.  Lenoir  (x86o)  and  N.  Otto  and  £. 
Langen  (x866),  operated  in  a  similar  manner  with  illuminating 
gas  in  place  of  lycopodium.  Combustion  in  this  case  is  effected 
practically  at  constant  volimie,  and  the  maximum  efficiency 
theoretically  obtainable  is  z-log«r/(r-x),  where  r  is  the  ratio 
of  the  maximum  temperature  O'  to  the  initial  temperature  0*. 
In  order  to  obtain  this  efficiency  it  would  be  necessary  to  follow 
Camot's  rule,  and  expand  the  gas  after  ignition  without  loas 
or  gain  of  heat  from  0*  down  to  6^,  and  then  to  compress  it 
at  6^  to  its  initial  volume.  ^If  the  rise  of  temperature  in  comr 
bustion  weie  2300**  C,  and  the  initial  temperature  were  o*  C. 
or  273**  Abs.,  the  theoretical  efficiency  would  be  73*3%,  which 
is  much  greater  than  that  obtainable  with  a  boiler.  But  in 
order  to  reach  this  value,  jt  would  be  necessary  to  expand  the 
mixture  to  about  270  times  its  initial  volume,  which  is  obviously 
impracticable.  Owing  to  incomplete  expansion  and  rapid 
cooling  of  the  heated  gases  by  the  large  surface  exposed,  the 
actual  efficiency  of  the  Lenoir  engine  was  less  than  5%,  and  of 
the  Otto  and  Langen,  with  more  rapid  expansion,  about  10%. 
Camot  foresaw  that  in  order  to  render  an  engine  of  this  type 
practically  efficient,  it  would  be  necessary  to  compress  the 
mixture  before  'ignition.  Compression  is  beneficial  in  three 
ways:  (x)  it  permits  a  greater  range  of  expansion  after  ignition; 
(2)  it  raises  the  mean  effective  pressure,  and  thus  improves^  the 
mechanical  efficiency  and  the  power  in  proportion  to  size  and 
weight;  (3)  it  reduces  the  loss  of  heat  during  ignition  by  reducing 
the  surface  exposed  to  the  hot  gases.  In  the  modem  gas  or 
petrol  motor,  compression  is  employed  as  in  Camot's  cycle, 
but  the  efficiency  attainable  is  limited  not  so  much  by  considera- 
tions of  temperature  as  by  limitations  of  volume.  It  is  impractic- 
able before  combustion  at  constant  volume  to  compress  a  rich 
mixture  to  much  less  than  ^th  of  its  initial  volume,  and,  for 
mechanical  simplicity,  the  range  of  expansion  is  made  equal 
to  that  of  compression.  The  cycle  employed  was  patented 
in  X862  by  Beau  dc  Rochos  (d.  1892),  but  was  first  successfully 
carried  out  by  Otto  (1876).  It  differs  from  the  Camot  cycle 
in  employing  reception  and  rejection  of  heat  at  constant  volume 
instead  of  at  constant  temperature.  This  cycle  is  not  so  efficient 
as  the  Carnot  cycle  for  given  limits  of  temperature,  but,  f&r  the 
given  limits  of  volume  imposed,  it  gives  a  much  higher  efficiency 
than  the  Camot  cycle.  The  efficiency  depends  only  on  the 
range  of  temperature  in  expansion  and  compression,  and  is 
given  by  the  formula  id'-i')/S',  where  6'  is  the  maximum 
temperature,  and  6'  the  temperature  at  the  end  of  expansion. 
The  formula  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  Camot  cycle  with  the 
same  range  of  temperature  in  expansion.  The  ratio  B'/B'  is 
r^*,  where  r  is  the  given  ratio  of  expansion  or  compression, 
and  y  is  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  of  the  working  fluid. 
Assuming  the  working  fluid  to  be  a  perfect  gas  with  the  same 
properties  as  air,  we  should  have  7«i-4x.  Taking  r=<»A^^ 
formula  gives  48%  for  the  maxim\xnv  pos&Mfe  t^c«.xvoj.  TVa 
actual  products  of  combusUoti  VBiy  ^\ii  \^*  T]aX>axt  ^V  >^^  ^>*'^ 
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employed,  and  have  different  properties  from  air,  but  the 
efficiency  is  found  to  vary  with  compression  in  the  same  manner 
as  for  air.  For  this  reason  a  committee  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  in  1905  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  air-standard 
for  estimating  the  effects  of  varying  the  compression  ratio, 
and  defined  the  relative  efficiency  of  an  internal  combustion 
engine  as  the  ratio  of  its  observed  efficiency  to  that  of  a  perfect 
air-engine  with  the  same  comoression. 

24.  Efed  of  Dissociation^  and  Increase  of  Specific  Heat. — One 
of  the  most  important  effects  of  heat  is  the  decomposition  or 
dissociation  of  compound  molecules.  Just  as  the  molecules 
of  a  vapour  combine  with  evolution  of  heat  to  form  the  more 
complicated  molecules  of  the  liquid,  and  as  the  liquid  molecules 
require  the  addition  of  heat  to  effect  their  separation  into 
moleoiles  of  vapour;  so  in  the  case  of  molecules  of  different 
kinds  which  combine  with  evolution  of  heat,  the  reversal  of  the 
process  can  be  effected  either  by  the  agency  of  heat,  or  indirectly 
by  supplying  the  requisite  amount  of  energy  by  electrical  or 
other  methods.  Just  as  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization  diminishes 
with  rise  of  temperature,  and  the  pressure  of  the  dissociated 
vapour  molecilles  increlEises,  so  in  the  case  of  compound  molecules 
in  general  the  heat  of  combination  diminishes  with  rise  of  tempera- 
ture, and  the  pressure  of  the  products  of  dissociation  increases. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  compound  carbon  dioxide,  COi,  is 
partly  dissociated  into  carbon  monoxide  and  oxygen  at  high 
temperatures,  and  that  the  proportion  dissociated  increases 
with  rise  of  temperature.  There  is  a  very  close  analogy  between 
these  phenomena  and  the  vaporization  of  a  liquid.  The  laws 
which  govern  dissociation  are  the  same  fund^unental  laws  of 
thermodynamics,  but  the  relations  involved  are  necessarily 
more  complex  on  account  of  the  presence  of  different  kinds  of 
molecules,  and  present  special  difficulties  for  accurate  investiga- 
tion in  the  case  where  dissociation  does  not  begin  to  be  appreciable 
until  a  high  temperature  is  reached.  It  is  easy,  however,  to 
see  that  the  general  effect  of  dissociation  must  be  to  diminish 
the  available  temperature  of  combustion,  and  all  eiq>eriments 
go  to  show  that  in  ordinary  combustible  mixtures  the  rise  of 
temperature  actually  attained  is  much  less  than  that  calculated 
as  in  §  33,  on  the  assumption  that  the  whole  heat  of  combustion 
is  developed  and  communicated  to  products  of  constant  specific 
heat.  The  defect  of  temperature  observed  can  be  represented 
by  supposing  that  the  specific  heat  of  the  products  of  combustion 
increases  with  rise  of  temperature.  This  is  the  case  for  COi 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  according  to  Regnault,  and 
probably  alto  for  air  and  steam  at  higher  temperatures.  Increase 
of  q)edfic  heat  is»a  necessary  accompaniment  of  dissociation, 
and  frofii  some  points  of  view  may  be  regarded  as  merely  another 
way  of  stating  the  facts.  It  b  the  most  convenient  method  to 
Mdopi  in  the  case  of  products  of  combustion  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  COi  and  steam  with  a  large  excess  of  inert  gases, 
because  the  relations  of  equilibrium  of  dissociated  molecules 
of  so  many  different  kinds  would  be  too  complex  to  permit  of 
uiy  other  method  of  expression.  It  appears  from  the  researches 
of  Dugald  Clerk,  H.  le  Chatelier  and  others  that  the  apparent 
q)ecific  heat  of  the  products  of  combustion  in  a  gas-engine 
may  be  taken  -as  approximately  '34  to  •33  in  place  of  '24  at 
Working  temperatures  between  zooo*^  C.  and  1700**  C,  and  that 
the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  is  about  Z'29  in  place  of  x*4Z. 
This  limits  the  avaUability  of  the  heat  of  combustion  by  reducing 
the  rise  of  temperature  actuaUy  obtainable  in  combustion  at 
constant  volume  by  30  or  40%,  and  also  by  reducing  the  range 
of  temperature  6^1$'  for  a  given  ratio  of  expansion  r  from  r'^'to 
f  •*.  The  formula  given  in  §  31  b  no  longer  quite  exact,  because 
the  ratio  of  the  specific  heats  of  the  mixture  during  compression  is 
not  the  same  as  that  of  the  products  of  combustion  during 
expansion.  But  since  the  work  done  depends  principally  on  the 
c]q>ansion  curve,  the  ratio  of  the  range  of  temperature  in  ex- 
pansion {V-$'^  to  the  maximum  temperature  ff  will  still  give 
a  very  good  approximation  to  the  possible  efficiency.  Taking 
f  «5,  as  before,  for  the  conipression  ratio,  the  possible  efficiency 
is  reduced  from  48%  to  38%,  if  7-1-39  instead  of  x-4i.  A 
/ugte  gas-eogine  ol  .the  present  day  with  r»s  may  actuaUy 


realize  as  much  as  34%  indicated  efficiency,  which  is  90%  ol 
the  maximum  possible,  showing  how  perfectly  all  avoidable  heat 
losses  have  been  minimized. 

It' IS  often  urged  that  the  gas-engine  is  relatively  less  efficient 
than  the  steam-engine,  because,  although  it  has  a  much  higjier 
absolute  efficiency,  it  does  not  utilize  so  large  a  fraction  of  its 
temperature  range,  reckoning  that  of  the  steam-engine  from  the 
temperature  of  the  boiler  to  that  of  the  condenser,  and  that  of 
the  gas-engine  from  the  maximum  temperature  of  combustion 
to  that  of  the  air.  This  is  not  quite  fair,  and  has  given  rise  to  the 
mistaken  notion  that  "  there  is  an  immense  margin  for  improve- 
ment in  the  gas-engine,"  which  is  not  the  case  if  the  practical 
limitations  of  volume  are  rightly  considered.  If  expansion  could 
be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  Camot's  principle  of  maximum 
efficiency,  down  to  the  lower  limit  of  temperature  $^  with 
rejection  of  heat  at  Oo  during  compression  to  the  original  v(4ume 
vo,  it  would  no  doubt  be  possible  to  obtain  an  ideal  efficiency  of 
nearly  80%.  But  this  would  be  quite  impracticable,  as  it  woukl 
require  expansion  to  about  100  times  Vo,  or  500  times  the  com- 
pression volume.  Some  advantage  no  doubt  might  be  obtained 
by  carrying  the  expansion  beyond  the  original  volume.  This 
has  been  done,  but  is  not  found  to  be  worth  the  extra  complica- 
tion. A  more  practical  method,  which  has  been  applied  by 
Diesel  for  liquid  fifel,  is  to  introduce  the  fuel  at  the  end  of 
compression,  and  adjust  the  supply  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
combustion  at  nearly  constant  pressure.  This  makes  it  possible 
to  employ  higher  compression,  with  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  ratio  of  expansion  and  the  theoretical  efficiency.  With  a 
compression  ratio  of  14,  an  indicated  efficiency  of  40%  has  been 
obtained  in  this  way,  but  owing  to  additional  complications  the 
brake  efficiency  was  only  31%,  which  is  hardly  any  improve- 
ment on  the  brake  efficiency  of  30%  obtained  with  the  ordinary 
type  of  gas-engine.  Although  Camot's  principle  makes  it  poasibte 
to  calculate  in  every  case  what  the  limiting  possible  efficiency 
would  be  for  any  kind  of  cycle  if  all  heat  losses  were  ab<4isbed, 
it  is  very  necessary,  in  applying  the  principle  to  'practical 
to  take  account  of  the  possibility  of  avoiding  the  heat 
which  are  supposed  to  be  absent,  and  of  other  practical  limita- 
tions in  the  working  of  the  actual  engine.  An  immense  amount 
of  time  and  ingenuity  has  been  wasted  in  striving  to  realise 
impossible  margins  of  ideal  efficiency,  which  a  close  study  of 
the  practical  conditions  would  have  shown  to  be  illusory.  Ai 
Camot  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  his  essay:  "  Economy  of 
fuel  is  only  one  of  the  conditions  a  heat-engine  must  satbfy; 
in  many  cases  it  is  only  secondary,  and  must  often  give  way  to 
colisiderations  of  safety,  strength  and  wearing  qualities  of  the 
machine,  of  smallnrss  of  space  occupied,  or  of  expense  in  erecting. 
To  know  how  to  appreciate  justly  in  each  case  the  considerations 
of  convenience  and  economy,  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
essential  from  the  accessory,  to  balance  all  fairly,  and  finally 
to  arrive  at  the  best  result  by  the  simplest  means,  such  must  be 
the  principal  talent  of  the  man  called  on  to  direct  and  co-ordinate 
the  work  of  his  fellows  for  the  attainment  of  a  useful  object  of 
any  kind." 

Tkansferencx  of  Heat 

25.  Modes  of  Transference. — ^There  are  three  prindpal  modes 
of  transference  of  heat,  namely  (i)  convection,  (3)  conductioii, 
and  (3)  radiation. 

(i)  In  convection,  heat  is  carried  or  conveyed  by  the  motioa 
of  heated  masses  of  matter.  The  most  familiu  illustratioos  of 
this  method  of  transference  are  the  heating  of  buildings  by  the 
circi|lation  of  steam  or  hot  water,  or  the  equalization  of  tem- 
perature of  a  mass  of  unequally  heated  liquid  or  gas  by  convection 
currents,  produced  by  natural  changes  of  density  or  by  artificial 
stirring.  (3)  In  conduction,  heat  is  transferred  by  contact 
between  contiguous  particles  of  matter  and  is  passed  on  bam 
one  particle  to  the  next  without  visible  relative  motion  of  the 
parts  of  the  body.  A  familiar  illustration  of  conduction  ii  tM 
passage  of  heat  through  the  metal  plates  of  a  boiler  from 
fire  to  the  water  inside,  or  the  transference  ol  heat  from  a 
bolt  to  the  solder  and  the  metal  with  which  it  is  idaoed  in 
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is)  In  radiation,  the  Imited  body  gives  rise  to  a  motion  of 
vibration  in  the  aether,  which  is  propagated  equally  in  all 
directions,  and  is  reconverted  into  heat  when  it  encounters  any 
obstack  capable  of  absorbing  it.  Thus  radiation  differs  from 
condoction  and  convection  in  taking  place  most  perfectly  in  the 
absence  of  matter,  whereas  conduction  and  convection  require 
material  communication  between  the  bodies  concerned. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  of  transference  of  heat  all  three 
modes  of  transference  are  simultaneously  operative  in  a  greater 
oir  less  degree,  and  the  combined  effea  is  generally  of  great 
complexity.  The  different  modes  of  transference  are  subject 
to  widely  different  laws,  and  the  difficulty  of  disentangling  their 
effects  and  subjecting  them  to  calctilation  is  often  one  of  the 
most  serious  obstacles  in  the  experimental  investigation  of  heat. 
In  spftce  v(Md  of  matter,  we  should  have  pure  radiation,  but  it 
b  difficult  to  obtain  so  perfect  a  vacuum  that  the  effects  of  the 
residual  gas  in  transferring  heat  by  conduction  or  convection 
are  ina[^reciable.  In  the  interior  of  an  opaque  solid  we  should 
have  pore  conduction,  but  if  the  solid  is  sensibly  transparent 
ID  thin  layers  there  must  also  be  an  internal  radiation, 
while  in  a  liquid  or  a  gas  it  is  very  difficult  to  eliminate  the  effects 
of  convection.  These  difficulties  are  well  illustrated  in  the 
Ittstorical  development  of  the  subject  by  the  experimental 
investigations  which  have  been  made  to  determine  the  laws  of 
beat-transference,  such  as  the  laws  of  cooling,  of  radiation 
and  of  conduction. 

26.  SagUm*s  Law  of  Cooling. — There  b  one  essential  condition 
common  to  all  three  modes  of  heat-transference,  namely,  that 
tbey  dq>end  on  difference  of  temperature,  that  the  direction 
of  the  transfer  of  heat  is  always  from  hot  to  cold,  and  that  the 
rate  of  transference  is,  for  small  differences,  directly  proportional 
to  the  difference  of  temperature.    Without  difference  of  tem- 
perature there  is  no  transfer  of  heat.    When  two  bodies  have  been 
brooght  to  the  same  temperature  by  conduction,  they  arc  also  in 
equilibrium  as  regards  radiation,  and  vice  versa.    If  this  were 
not  the  case,  there  could  be  no  equilibrium  of  heat  defined  by 
equality  of  temperature.    A  hot  body  placed  in  an  enclosure  of 
lower  temperature,  e.g.  a  calorimeter  in  its  containing  vessel, 
generally  loses  heat  by  all  three  modes  simultaneously  in  different 
degrees.    The  loss  by  each  mode  will  depend  in  different  ways 
oa  the  form,  extent  and  nature  of  its  surface  and  on  that  of  the 
CKlosure,  on  the  manner  in  which  it  is  supported,  on  its  relative 
position  and  distance  from  the  enclosure,  and  on  the  nature  of 
the  intervening  medium.    But  provided  that  the  difference  of 
temperature  is  small,  the  rate  of  loss  of  heat  by  all  modes  will 
be  approximately  proportional  to  the  difference  of  temperature, 
the  other  conditions  remaining  constant.    The  rate  of  cooling 
or  the  rate  of  fall  of  temperature  will  also  be  nearly  proportional 
to  the  rate  of  loss  of  heat,  if  the  specific  heat  of  the  cooling  body 
is  constant,  or  the  rate  of  cooling  at  any  moment  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  difference  of  temperature.    This  simple  relation 
ts  commonly  known  as  Newton's  law  of  cooling,  but  is  limited 
ia  its  application  to  comparatively  simple  cases  such  as  the 
foregoing.    Newton  himself  applied  it  to  estimate  the  temperature 
oi  a  red-hot  iron  ball,  by  observing  the  time  which  it  took  to 
cool  from  a  red  heat  to  a  known  temperature,  and  comparing 
ikis  with  the  time  taken  to  cool  through  a  known  range  at 
fldiaary  temperatures.    According  to  this  law  if  the  excess  of 
taqterature  of  the  body  above  its  surroundings  is  observed 
u  equal  intervals  of  time,  the  observed  values  will  form  a 
IBooetrical  progression  with  a  common  ratio.    Supposing,  for 
iBstaoce,  that  the  surrounding  temperature  were  o^  C,  that  the 
red-hot  ball  took  35  minutes  to  cool  from  its  original  temperature 
lo»*  C,  and  s  minutes  to  cool  from  20**  C.  to  id*  C,  the  original 
temperature  is  easily  calculated  on  the  assumption  that  the  excess 
of  temperature  above  o**  C.  falls  to  half  its  value  in  each  interval 
«f  5  minutes.     Doubling  the  value  20°  at  25  minutes  five  times, 
*earrive  at  640*0.  as  the  original  temperature.    No  other  method 
flf  cstunation  of  such  temperatures  was  available  in  the  time  of 
Kcwion,  bat.  as  we  now  know,  the  simple  law  of  proportionality 
to  the  temperature  difference  is  inapplicable  over  such  large 
of  temperature.    The  rate  of  loss  of  heat  by  radiation, 


and  also  by  convection  and  conduction  to  the  surrounding  air. 
Increases  much  more  rapidly  than  in  simple  proportion  to  the 
temperature  difference,  and  the  rate  of  increase  of  each  follows 
a  different  law.  At  a  later  date  Sir  John  Herschel  measured  the 
intensity  of  the  solar  radiation  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
endeavoured  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  temperature  of  the  sun 
by  comparison  with  terrestrial  sources  on  the  assumption  that 
the  intensity  of  radiation  was  simply  pioportional  to  the  tem- 
perature difference.  He  thus  arrived  at  an  estimate  of  several 
million  degrees,  which  we  now  know  would  be  about  a  thousand 
times  too  great.  The  application  of  Newton's  law  necessarily 
leads  to  absurd  results  when  the  difference  of  temperature  is 
very  large,  but  the  error  will  not  in  general  exceed  2  to  3%  if 
the  temperature  difference  does  not  exceed  10*  C,  and  the 
percentage  error  is  proportionately  much  smaller  for  smaller 
differences. 

27.  Dulong  and  Petit*s  Empirical  Laws  of  Cooling. — One  of  the 
most  elaborate  experimental  investigations  of  the  law  of  cooling 
was  that  of  Dulong  and  Petit  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.t  181 7,  7,  pp. 
225  and  337),  who  observed  the  rate  of  cooling  of  a  mercury 
thermometer  from  300**  C.  in  a  water-jacketed  enclosure  at 
various  temperatures  from  0°  C.  to  So**  C.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
rate  of  cooling  by  radiation  alone,  they  exhausted  the  enclosure 
as  perfectly  as  possible  after  the  introduction  of  the  thermometer, 
but  with  the  imperfect  appliances  available  at  that  time  they 
were  not  able  to  obtain  a  vacuum  better  than  ai)out  3  or  4  mm. 
of  mercury.  They  found  that  the  velocity  of  cooling  V  in  a 
vacuum  could  be  represented  by  a  formula  of  the  type 


V-A(o*-<i'o) 


(5) 


in  which  I  is  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer,  and  /o  that  of 
the  enclosure,  o  is  a  constant  having  the  value  x-oo75,  and  the 
coefficient  A  depends  on  the  form  of  the  bulb  and  the  nature 
of  its  surface.  For  the  ranges  of  temperature  they  employed, 
this  formula  gives  much  better  results  than  Newton's,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  temperatures  were  expressed  on 
the  arbitrary  scale  of  the  mercury  thermometer,  and  were  not 
corrected  for  the  large  and  uncertain  errors  of  stem-exposure 
(sec  TnERMOMETRY).  Morcovcr,  although  the  effects  of  cooling 
by  convection  currents  are  practically  eliminated  by  exhausting 
to  3  or  4  mm.  (since  the  density  of  the  gas  is  reduced  to  i/zooth 
while  its  viscosity  is  not  appreciably  affected),  the  rate  of  cooling 
by  conduction  is  not  materially  diminished,  since  the  conductivity, 
like  the  viscosity,  is  nearly  independent  of  pressure.  It  has 
since  been  shown  by  Sir  William  Crookcs  {Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  1881, 
21,  p.  239)  that  the  rate  of  cooling  of  a  mercury  thermometer 
in  a  vacuum  suffers  a  very  great  diminution  when  the  pressure 
is  reduced  from  i  mm.  to  'ooi  mm.,  at  which  pressure  the  effect 
of  conduction  by  the  residual  gas  has  practically  disappeared. 

Dulong  and  Petit  also  observed  the  rate  of  cooling  under  the 
same  conditions  with  the  enclosure  filled  with  various  gases. 
They  found  that  the  cooling  effect  of  the  gas  could  be  represented 
by  adding  to  the  term  already  given  as  representing  radiation, 
an  expression  of  the  form 

V'-B/»'(/-«,)»'««       ....     (6) 

They  found  that  the  cooling  effect  of  convection,  unlike  that  of 
radiation,  was  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  surface  of  the 
thermometer,  whether  silvered  or  blackened,  that  it  varied  as 
some  power  c  of  the  pressure  p,  and  that  it  was  independent 
of  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  enclosure,  but  varied  as  the 
excess  temperature  (/-/o)  raised  to  the  power  1-233.  This 
highly  artificial  result  undoubtedly  contains  some  elements  of 
truth,  but  could  only  be  applied  to  experiments  similar  to  those 
from  which  it  was  derived.  F.  Herv6  de  la  Provostaye  and 
P.  Q.  Dcsains  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.,  1846,  16,  p.  337),  in  repeating 
these  experiments  under  various  conditions,  found  that  the 
coefficients  A  and  B  were  to  some  extent  dependent  on  the 
temperature,  and  that  the  manner  in  which  the  cooling  effect 
varied  with  the  pressure  depended  on  the  form  and  size  of  the 
enclosure.  It  is  evident  that  this  should  btVVvt  easjt^s\tvct>^^ 
cooling  effect  of  the  gas  depends  ^^t\.\^  otk  co^n^oXn^  cMwtatXv^. 
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which  are  necessarily  greatly  modified  by  the  form  of  the 
enclosure  in  a  manner  which  it  would  appear  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  represent  by  any  general  formula. 

28.  Surface  Emissivily. — The  same  remark  applies  to  many 
attempts  which  have  since  been  made  to  determine  the  general 
value  of  the  constant  termed  by  Fourier  and  early  writers  the 
"  exterior  conductibility,"  but  now  called  the  surface  emissivity. 
This  coefficient  represents  the  rate  of  loss  of  heat  from  a  body 
per  unit  area  of  surface  per  degree  excess  of  temperature,  and 
includes  the  effects  of  radiation,  convection  and  conduction. 
As  already  pointed  out,  the  combined  effect  will  be  nearly 
proportional  to  the  excess  of  temperature  in  any  given  case 
provided  that  the  excess  is  small,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  pro- 
portional to  the  extent  of  surface  exposed  except  in  the  case  of 
pure  radiation.  The  rate  of  loss  by  convection  and  conduction 
varies  greatly  with  the  form  of  the  surface,  and,  unless  the 
enclosure  is  very  large  compared  with  the  cooling  body,  the  effect 
depends  also  on  the  sixe  and  form  of  the  enclosure.  Heat  is 
necessarily  communicated  from  the  cooling  body  to  the  layer 
of  gas  in  contact  with  it  by  conduction.  If  the  linear  dimensions 
of  the  body  are  small,  as  in  the  case  of  a  fine  wire,  or  if  it  is 
separated  from  the  enclosure  by  a  thin  layer  of  gas,  the  rate 
of  loss  depends  chiefly  on  conduction.  For  very  fine  metallic 
wires  heated  by  an  electric  current,  W.  £.  Ayrton  and  H. 
Kilgour  {Phil.  Trans.,  1892)  showed  that  the  rate  of  loss  is 
nearly  independent  of  the  surface,  instead  of  being  directly 
proportional  to  it.  This  should  be  the  case,  as  Porter  has  shown 
{Phil.  Mag.,  March  1895),  since  the  effect  depends  mainly  on 
conduction.  The  effects  of  conduction  and  radiation  may  be 
approximately  estimated  if  the  conductivity  of  the  gas  and  the 
nature  and  forms  of  the  surfaces  of  the  body  and  enclosure  are 
known,  but  the  effect  of  convection  in  any  case  can  be  determined 
only  by  experiment.  It  has  been  found  that  the  rate  of  cooling 
by  a  current  of  air  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  velocity 
of  the  current,  other  things  being  equal.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
should  be  the  case,  but  the  result  cannot  generally  be  applied 
to  convection  currents.  Values  which  are  commonly  given  for 
the  surface  emissivity  must  therefore  be  accepted  with  great 
reserve.  They  can  be  regarded  only  as  approximate,  and  as 
applicable  only  to  cases  precisely  similar  to  those  for  which  they 
were  experimentally  obtained.  There  cannot  be  said  to  be  any 
general  law  of  convection.  The  loss  of  heat  is  not  necessarily 
proportional  to  the  area  of  ihe  surface,  and  no  general  value  of 
the  coefficient  can  be  given  to  suit  all  cases.  The  laws  of  con- 
duction and  radiation  admit  of  being  more  precisely  formulated, 
and  their  effects  predicted,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  complicated 
by  convection. 

29.  Conduction  of  Heat.— The  laws  of  transference  of  heat  in 
the  interior  of  a  solid  body  formed  one  of  the  earli^t  subjects 
of  mathematical  and  experimental  treatment  in  the  theory  of 
heat.  The  law  assumed  by  Fourier  was  of  the  simplest  possible 
type,  but  the  mathematical  application,  except  in  the  simplest 
cases,  was  so  difficult  as  to  require  the  development  of  a  new 
mathematical  method.  Fourier  succeeded  in  showing  how, 
by  his  method  of  analysis,  the  solution  of  any  given  problem 
with  regard  to  the  flow  of  heat  by  conduction  in  any  material 
could  be  obtained  in  terms  of  a  physical  constant,  the  thermal 
conductivity  of  the  material,  and  that  the  results  obtained  by 
experiment  agreed  in  a  qualitative  manner  with  those  predicted 
by  his  theory.  But  the  experimental  determination  of  the  actual 
values  of  these  constants  presented  formidable  difficulties  which 
were  not  surmounted  till  a  later  date  The  experimental  methods 
and  difficulties  are  discussed  in  a  special  article  on  Conduction 
OF  Heat.  It  will  suffice  here  to  give  a  brief  historical  sketch, 
including  a  few  of  the  more  important  results  by  way  of 
illustration. 

30.  Comparison  of  Conducting  Powers. — That  the  power  of 
transmitting  heat  by  conduction  varied  widely  in  different 
materials  was  probably  known  in  a  general  way  from  prehistoric 
times.  Empirical  knowledge  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  the  con- 
struction of  many  articles  for  heating,  cooking,  &c.,  such  as  the 
copper  soldering  bolt,  or  the  Norwegian  cooking-stove.    One 


of  the  earliest  experiments  for  making  an  actual  comparison  ol 
conducting  powers  was  that  suggested  by  Franklin,  but 
carried  out  by  Jan  Ingenhousz  {Journ.  de  pkys.,  1789,  34, 
pp.  68  and  380).  Exactly  similar  bars  of  different  materials, 
glass,  wood,  metal,  &c.,  thinly  coated  with  wax,  were  fixed 
in  the  side  of  a  trough  of  boiling  water  so  as  to  project  for  equal 
distances  through  the  side  of  the  trough  into  the  external  air. 
The  wax  coating  was  observed  to  melt  as  the  heat  travelled  along 
the  bars,  the  distance  from  the  trough  to  which  the  wax  was 
melted  along  each  affording  an  approximate  indication  of 
the  distribution  pf  temperature.  When  the  temperature  of  each 
bar  had  become  stationary  the  heat  which  it  gained  by  conduction 
from  the  trough  must  be  eqtial  to  the  heat  lost  to  the  surrounding 
air,  and  must  therefore  Ue  approximately  proportional  to  the 
distance  to  which  the  wax  had  melted  along  the  bar.  But  the 
temperature  fall  per  unit  length,  or  the  temperature-gradient, 
in  each  bar  at  the  point  where  it  emerged  from  the  trough  would 
be  inversely  proportional  to  the  same  distance.  For  equal 
temperature-gradients  the  quantities  of  heat  conducted  (or  the 
relative  conducting  powers  of  the  bars)  would  therefore  be 
proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  distances  to  which  the  wax 
finally  melted  on  each  bar.  This  was  shown  by  Fourier  and 
Despretz  {Ann.  ckim.  phys.,  1822,  19,  p.  97). 

31.  Diffusion  of  Temperature. — It  was  shown  in  connexion 
with  this  experiment  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  the  experiment  was 
later  popularized  by  John  Tyndall,  that  the  rate  at  which  wax 
melted  along  the  bar,  or  the  rate  of  propagation  of  a  given 
temperature,  during  the  first  moments  of  heating,  as  distinguished 
from  the  melting-distance  finally  attained,  depended  on  the 
specific  heat  as  well  as  the  conductivity.  Short  prisms  oi  iron 
and  bismuth  coated  with  wax  were  placed  on  a  hot  metal  plate. 
The  wax  was  observed  to  melt  first  on  the  bismuth,  although  its 
conductivity  is  less  than  that  of  iron.  The  reason  is  that  its 
specific  heat  is  less  than  that  of  iron  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  11. 
The  densities  of  iron  and  bismuth  being  7-8  and  9-8,  the  thermal 
capacities  of  equal  prisms  will  be  in  the  ratio  '86  for  iron  to  '19 
for  bismuth.  If  the  prisms  receive  heat  at  equal  rates,  the  bis- 
muth will  reach  the  temperature  of  melting  wax  nearly  three 
times  as  quickly  as  the  iron.  It  is  often  stated  on  the  strength 
of  this  experiment  that  the  mte  of  propagation  of  a  temperature 
wave,  which  depends  on  the  ratio  of  the  conductivity  to  the 
specific  heat  per  unit  volume,  is  greater  in  bismuth  than  in  iron 
{e.g.  Preston,  Heat,  p.  628).  This  is  quite  incorrect,  because  the 
conductivity  of  iron  is  about  six  times  that  of  bismuth,  and  the 
rate  of  propagation  of  a  temperature  wave  is  therefore  twice 
as  great  in  iron  as  in  bismuth.  The  experiment  in  reality  is 
misleading  because  the  rates  of  reception  of  heat  by  the  prisms 
are  limited  by  the  very  imperfect  contact  with  the  hot  metal 
plate,  and  are  not  proportional  to  the  respective  conductivities. 
If  the  iron  and  bismuth  bars  are  properly  faced  and  soldered  to 
the  top  of  a  copper  box  (in  order  to  ensure  good  metallic  contact, 
and  exclude  a  non-conducting  film  of  air),  and  the  box  is  then 
heated  by  steam,  the  rates  of  reception  of  heat  will  be  neariy 
proportional  to  the  conductivities,  and  the  wax  will  melt  neariy 
twice  as  fast  along  the  iron  as  along  the  bismuth.  A  bar  of  lead 
similarly  treated  will  show  a  faster  rate  of  propagation  than 
iron,  because,  although  its  conductivity  is  only  half  that  of  iron, 
its  specific  heat  per  unit  volume  is  2*5  times  smaller. 

32.  Bad  Conductors.  Liquids  and  Gases. — Count  Rumford 
(1792)  compared  the  conducting  powers  of  substances  used  in 
clothing,  such  as  wool  and  cotton,  fur  and  down,  by  observing 
the  time  which  a  thermometer  took  to  cool  when  embedded  in  a 
globe  filled  successively  with  the  different  materials.  The  times 
of  cooling  observed  for  a  given  range  varied  from  1300  to  900 
seconds  for  different  materiab.  The  low  conducting  power  of 
such  materials  is  principally  due  to  the  presence  of  air  in  the 
interstices,  which  is  prevented  from  forming  convection  currents 
by  the  presence  of  the  fibrous  material  Finely  powdered  silica 
is  a  very  bad  conductor,  but  in  the  compact  form  of  rock  crystal 
it  is  as  good  a  conductor  as  some  of  the  metals.  According  to  the 
kinetic  theory  of  gases,  the  conductivity  of  a  gas  depends  <MI 
molecular  diffusion.    Maxwell  estimated  the  conductivity  ti 
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sk  at  ocdinary  tcnperatuics  at  about  90,000  times  less  than  that 
of  coppef .  This  has  been  verified  experimentally  by  Kundt  and 
Warburg,  Stefan  and  Winkehnann,  by  taking  spedal  precautions 
to  eliminate  the  effects  of  convection  currents  and  radiation. 
It  VIS  for  some  time  doubted  whether  a  gas  possessed  any  true 
cocdoctivity  for  heat.  The  experiment  of  T.  Andrews,  repeated 
by  Grove,  and  Magnus,  showing  that  a  wire  heated  by  an  electric 
carrent  was  raised  to  a  higher  temperature  in  air  than  in 
bydrogea,  was  explained  by  Tyndall  as  being  due  to  the  greater 
mobility  of  hydrogen  which  gave  rise  to  stronger  convection 
currrnts.  In  reah'ty  the  effect  is  due  chiefly  to  the  greater 
velocity  of  motion  of  the  ultimate  molecules  of  hydrogen,  and  is 
most  marked  if  molar  (as  opposed  to  molecular)  convection  is 
dimisated.  Mc^ecular  convection  or  diffusion,  which  cannot  be 
distingoiahed  experimentally  from  conduction,  as  it  follows  the 
same  law,  is  also  the  main  cause  of  conduction  of  heat  in  liquids. 
Both  in  liquids  and  gases  the  effects  of  convection- currents  are 
so  much  gnster  than  those  of  diffusion  or  conduction  that  the 
btter  are  very  difficult  to  measure,  and,  except  in  spedal  cases, 
comparatively  unimportant  as  affecting  the  transference  of  heat. 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  eliminating  the  effects  of  radiation 
and  convection,  the  results  obtained  for  the  conductivities  of 
liquids  are  somewhat  discordant,  and  there  is  in  most  cases  great 
uncertainty  whether  the  conductivity  increases  or  dimii^es 
« iih  rise  of  temperature.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  liquids, 
»ch  as  water  and  glycerin,  differ  remarkably  little  in  conduc- 
tivity in  spite  of  enormous  differences  of  viscosity.  The  viscosity 
of  a  liquid  diminishes  very  rapidly  %ith  rise  of  temperature, 
without  any  marked  change  in  the  conductivity,  whereas  the 
viscosity  of  a  gas  increases  with  rise  of  temperature,  and  is 
always  nearly  proportional  to  the  conductivity. 

iy  DiJUnUy  cfQuantiiative  Eslimatian  of  Heat  Transmitted. — 

The  conducting  powers  of  different  metab  were  compared  by 

C.  M.  Despreu,  and  later  by  G.  H.  Wiedemann  and  R.  Franz, 

emplosring  an  extension  of  the  method  of  Jan  Ingenhousa,  in 

which  the  temperatures  at  different  points  along  a  bar  heated 

at  one  end  were  measured  by  thermometers  or  thermocouples 

let  mto  small  holes  in  the  ban,  instead  of  being  measured  at  one 

point  only  by  means  of  melting  wax.    These  experiments  un- 

dmibtcdiy  gave  fairly  accurate  relative  values,  but  did  not  permit 

tV  calculation  of  the  absolute  amounts  of  heat  transmitted. 

7  n^  was  first  obtained  by  J.  D.  Forbes  (Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.^  1853; 

Trms.  Roy.  Soe.  Ed.,  x86j,  33,  p.  133)  by  dedudng  the  amount 

kA  heat  lost  to  tbe  surrounding  air  from  a  separate  experiment  in 

«  h  ch  the  rate  of  cooling  of  the  bar  was  observed  (see  Comduc- 

71  'M  or  Hcat).    CKment  {Ann.  dnm,  pkys.,  2841)  had  pre- 

%  ii^j^y  attempted  to  determine-  the  conductivities  of  metals  by 

c 'nerving  tbe  amount  of  heat  transmitted  by  a  plate  with  one 

side  exposed  to  steam  at  too*  C,  and  the  other  side  cooled  by 

«i:er  at  s8*  C    Employing  a  copper  plate  3  mm.  thick,  and 

a.««4aning  that  the  two  surfaces  of  the  plate  were  at  the  same 

trmpcratares  as  the  water  and  the  steam  to  which  they  were 

cipoied.  or  that  the  temperature-gradient  in  the  metal  was 

7i'  in  3  mm.,  he  had  thus  obtained  a  value  which  we  now  know 

*n  be  aearly  too  times  too  small.    The  actual  temperature 

d  ^rrrnce  in  the  metal  itself  was  really  about  0*36*  C.    The 

r>rrvaindcr  of  the  73*  drop  was  in  the  badly  conducting  films 

of  vairr  and  steam  close  to  the  metal  surface.    Similarly  in  a 

t*<kr  plate  la  contact  with  flame  at  1500*  C.  on  one  side  and 

'm's.ttT  at,  say,  130*  C.  on  the  other,  the  actual  difference  of 

tr  r:pcnitarc  in  tbe  metal,  even  if  it  is  an  inch  thick,  is  only  a 

(<■  w  degrees..  The  metal,  unless  badly  furred  with  incrustation, 

t«  bot  little  hotter  than  the  water.    It  is  immaterial  so  far  as 

tSr  transflsissMO  of  beat  Is  concerned,  whether  the  plates  are 

t  'on  or  copper.    The  greater  part  of  the  resistance  to  the  passage 

cf  beat  resides  in  a  comparatively  quiescent  film  of  gas  close 

to  the  surface,  thioogh  which  film  the  heat  has  to  pass  mainly 

by  coodociioa.    If  a  Bunfen  flame,  preferably  coloured  with 

Kxiium.  is  observed  impinging  on  a  cold  metal  plate,  it  will  be 

seen  lo  be  separated  from  the  plate  by  s  dark  spsce  of  a  millimetre 

or  Ins.  tbfovgbeut  which  the  temperature  of  the  gas  is  lowered 

b)  MS  owa  coodilctivity  below  the  temperature  of  IncandcKence. 


There  is  no  abrupt  change  of  temperature  in  passing  from  the  gai 
to  the  metal,  but  a  continuous  temperature-gradient  from  the 
temperature  of  the  metal  to  that  of  the  flame.  It  is  true  that 
this  gradient  may  be  upwards  of  zooo^  C.  per  mm.,  but  there 
is  no  discontinuity. 

34.  Resistance  of  a  Gas  Film  to  the  Passage  of  Heat. — It  is  possible 
to  make  a  rough  estimate  of  the  resistance  of  such  a  film  to  the 
passage  of  beat  through  it.  Taking  the  average  conductivity  of 
the  gas  in  the  film  as  10,000  times  less  than  that  of  copper 
(about  double  the  conductivity  of  air  at  ordinary  temperatures) 
a  millimetre  film  would  be  equivalent  to  a  thickness  of  10  metres 
of  copper,  or  about  i  *  2  metres  of  iron.  Taking  the  temperature- 
gradient  as  1000^  C.  per  mm.  such  a  film  would  transmit  i 
gramme-calorie  per  sq.  cm.  per  sec.,  or  36,000  kilo-calories  per 
sq.  metre  per  hour.  With  an  area  of  too  sq.  cms.  the  heat 
transmitted  at  this  rate  would  raise  a  litre  of  water  from  so**  C. 
to  too"  C.  in  800  sees.  By  experiment  with  a  strong  Bunsen 
flame  it  takes  from  8  to  10  minutes  to  do  this,  which  would 
indicate  that  on  the  above  assumptions  the  equivalent  thickness 
of  quiescent  film  diould  be  rather  less  than  x  mm.  in  this  case. 
The  thickness  of  the  film  diminishes  with  the  velocity  of  the 
burning  gases  impinging  on  the  surface.  This  accounts  for 
the  rapidity  of  heating  by  a  blowpipe  flame,  which  is  not  due 
to  any  great  increase  in  temperature  of  the  flame  as  compared 
with  a  Bunsen.  Similarly  the  effidency  of  a  boiler  is  but  slightly 
reduced  if  half  the  tubes  are  stopped  up,  because  the  increase 
of  draught  through  the  remainder  compensates,  partly  for  the 
diminbhed  heating  surfatt.  Some  resistance  to  the  passage 
of  heat  into  a  boiler  is  also  due  to  the  water  film  on  the  inside. 
But  this  is  of  less  account,  because  the  conductivity  of  water 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  air, -and  because  the  film  is  continu- 
ally broken  up  by  the  formation  of  steam,  which  alntracts 
heat  very  rapidly. 

35.  Heating  by  Condensation  of  Steam. — It  is  often  stated  that 
the  rate  at  which  steam  will  condense  on  a  metal  surface  at  a 
temperature  below  that  corresponding  to  the  saturation  pressure 
of  the  steam  is  pracdcally  infinite  {e.g.  Osborne  Reynolds, 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Ed.,  1873,  p.  375),  and  conversely  that  the  rate 
at  which  water  will  abstract  heat  from  a  metal  surface  by  the 
formation  of  steam  (if  the  metal  b  above  the  temperature  of 
saturation  of  the  steam)  is  limited  only  by  the  rate  at  which 
the  metal  can  supply  heat  by  conduction  to  its  surface  layer. 
The  rate  at  which  heat  can  be  supplied  by  condensation  of 
steam  appears  to  be  much  greater  than  that  at  which  heat  can 
be  supplied  by  a  flame  under  ordinary  conditions,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  b  infinite,  or  that  any  discontinuity 
exbts.  Experiments  by  H.  L.  Callcndar  and  J.  T.  Nicolson 
by  three  independent  methods  {Proc.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.,  1898, 
X31,  p.  t47',  Brit,  Assoc.  Rep.  p.  4x8)  appear  to  show  that  the 
rate  of  abstraction  of  heat  by  evaporation,  or  that  of  communica- 
tion of  heat  by  condensation,  depends  chiefly  on  the  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  metal  surface  and  the  saturated 
steam,  and  b  nearly  proportional  to  the  temperature  difference 
(not  to  the  pressure  difference,  as  suggested  by  Re3molds)  for 
such  ranges  of  pressure  as  are  common  in  practice.  The  rate 
of  heat  transmission  they  observed  was  equivalent  to  about 
8  calories  per  sq.  cm.  per  sec.,  for  a  difference  of  30  ^  C.  between 
the  temperature  of  the  metal  surface  and  the  saturation  tempera- 
ture of  the  steam.  Thb  would  correspond  to  a  condensation 
of  S30  kilogrammes  of  steam  at  100^  C.  per  sq.  metre  per  hour, 
or  109  lb  per  sq.  ft.  per  hour  forthe  same  difference  of  temperature, 
values  which  are  many  times  greater  than  those  actually  obtained 
in  ordinary  surface  condensers.  The  reason  for  this  b  that  there 
b  generally  some  air  mixed  with  the  steam  in  a  surface  condenser, 
which  greatly  retards  the  condensation.  It  is  also  difficult  to 
keep  the  temperature  of  the  metal  as  much  as  30*^  C.  below  the 
temperature  of  the  steam  unless  a  very  free  and  copious  circula- 
tion of  cold  water  b  available.  For  the  same  difference  of 
temperature,  steam  can  supply  heat  by  condensation  about  a 
thousand  times  faster  than  hot  air.  This  rale  is  not  often 
approached  in  practice,  but  the  facility  of  generation  and 
transmission  of  steam,  combined  with  its  high  latent  heat 
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and  the  accuracy  of  control  and  regulation  of  temperature 
a£forded,  render  it  one  of  the  most  convenient  agents  for  the 
distribution  of  large  quantities  of  heat  in  all  kinds  of  manu- 
facturing processes. 

36.  Spheroidal  State. — An  interesting  contrast  to  the  extreme 
rapidity  with  which  heat  is  abstracted  by  the  evaporation  of  a 
liquid  in  contact  with  a  metal  plate,  is  the  so-called  spheroidal 
state.  A  small  drop  of  liquid  thrown  on  a  red-hot  metal  plate 
assumes  a  spheroidal  form,  and  continues  swimming  about  for 
some  time,  while  it  slowly  evaporates  at  a  temperature  somewhat 
below  its  boih'ng-point.  The  explanation  is  simply  that  the 
liquid  itself  cannot  come  in  actual  contact  with  the  metal  plate 
(especially  if  the  latter  is  above  the  critical  temperature),  but 
is  separated  from  it  by  a  badly  conducting  film  of  vapour, 
through  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  heat  is  comparatively  slowly 
transmitted  even  if  the  difference  of  temperature  is  several 
hundred  degrees.  If  the  metal  plate  is  allowed  to  cool  gradually, 
the  drop  remains  suspended  on  its  cushion  of  vapour,  until,  in 
the  case  of  water,  a  temperature  of  about  200*  C.  is  reached, 
at  which  the  liquid  comes  in  contact  with  the  plate  and  boils 
explosively,  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  plate,  if  thin, 
almost  instantaneously  to  100°  C.  The  temperature  of  the  metal 
b  readily  observed  by  a  thermo-electric  method,  employing  a 
platinum  dish  with  a  platinum-rhodium  wire  soldered  with  gold 
to  its  under  side.  The  absence  of  contact  between  the  liquid 
and  the  dish  in  the  i^heroidal  state  may  also  be  shown  by 
connecting  one  terminal  of  a  galvanometer  to  the  drop  and  the 
other  through  a  battery  to  the  dish,  and  observing  that  no 
current  passes  until  the  drop  boils. 

37.  Early  Theories  of  Radiation. — It  was  at  one  time  supposed 
that  there  were  three  distinct  kinds  of  radiation — thermal, 
luminous  and  actinic,  combined  in  the  radiation  from  a  luminous 
source  such  as  the  sun  or  a  flame.  The  first  gave  rise  to  heat, 
the  second  to  light  and  the  third  to  chemical  action.  The  three 
kinds  were  partially  separated  by  a  prism,  the  actinic  rays 
being  generally  more  refracted,  and  the  thermal  rays  less  re- 
fracted than  the  luminous.  This  conception  arose  very  naturally 
from  the  observation  that  the  feebly  luminous  blue  and  violet 
rays  produced  the  greatest  photographic  effects,  which  also 
showed  the  existence  of  dark  rays  beyond  the  violet,  whereas  the 
brilliant  yellow  and  red  were  practically  without  action* on  the 
photographic  plate.  A  thermometer  placed  in  the  blue  or  violet 
showed  no  appreciable  rise  of  temperature,  and  even  in  the  yellow 
the  effea  was  hardly  discernible.  The  effect  increased  rapidly 
as  the  light  faded  towards  the  extreme  red,  and  reached  a 
maximum  beyond  the  extreme  limits  of  the  spectrum  (Herschcl), 
showing  that  the  greater  part  of  the  thermal  radiation  was  al- 
together non-luminous.  It  is  now  a  commonplace  that  chemical 
action,  colour  sensation  and  heat  are  merely  different  effects 
of  one  and  the  same  kind  of  radiation,  the  particular  effect 
produced  in  each  case  depending  on  the  frequency  and  intensity 
of  the  vibration,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  substance  on  which 
it  falls.  When  radiation  is  completely  absorbed  by  a  black 
substance,  it  is  converted  into  heat,  the  quantity  of  heat  produced 
being  equivalent  to  the  total  energy  of  the  radiation  absorbed, 
irrespective  of  the  colour  or  frequency  of  the  different  rays. 
The  actinic  or  chemical  effects,  on  the  other  hand,  depend  essenti- 
ally on  some  relation  between  the  period  of  the  vibration  and 
the  properties  of  the  substance  acted  on.  The  rays  producing 
such  effects  are  generally  those  which  are  most  strongly  absorbed. 
The  spectrum  of  chlorophyll,  the  green  colouring  matter  of  plants, 
shows  two  very  strong  absorption  bands  in  the  red.  The  red 
rays  of  corresponding  period  are  found  to  be  the  most  active 
in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  chemically  active 
rays  are  not  necessarily  the  shortest.  Even  photographic 
plates  may  be  made  to  respond  to  the  red  rays  by  staining  them 
with  pinachrome  or  some  other  suitable  dye. 

The  action  of  light  rays  on  the  retina  is  closely  analogous  to 
the  action  on  a  photographic  plate.  The  retina,  like  the  plate, 
is  sensitive  only  to  rays  within  certain  restricted  limits  of 
frequency  The  limits  of  sensitiveness  of  each  colour  sensation 
are  not  exactly  defined,  but  vary  slightly  from  one  individual 


to  another,  especially  in  cases  of  partial  colour-blindness,  and 
are  modified  by  conditions  of  fatigue.  We  are  not  here  concerned 
with  these  important  physiological  and  chemical  effects  <d 
radiation,  but  rather  with  the  question  of  the  conversion  of  energy 
of  radiation  into  heat,  and  with  the  laws  of  emission  and  absorp- 
tion of  radiation  in  relation  to  temperature.  We  may  here  also 
assume  the  identity  of  visible  and  invisible  radiations  from  a 
heated  body  in  all  their  physical  properties.  It  has  been  abund- 
antly proved  that  the  invisible  rays,  like  the  visible,  (z)  are 
propagated  in  straight  lines  in  homogeneous  media;  (2)  are 
reflected  and  diffused  from  the  surface  of  bodies  according  to  the 
same  law;  (3)  travel  with  the  same  velocity  in  free  space,  but 
with  slightly  different  velocities  in  denser  media,  being  subject 
to  the  same  law  of  refraction;  (4)  exhibit  all  the  phenomena 
of  diffraction  and  interference  which  are  characteristic  of  wave- 
motion  in  general;  (5)  are  capable  of  polarization  and  double 
refraction;  (6)  exhibit  similar  effects  of  selective  absorption. 
These  properties  are  more  easily  demonstrated  in  the  case  of 
visible  rays  on  account  of  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  eye. 
But  with  the  aid  of  the  thermopile  or  other  sensitive  radiometer, 
they  may  be  shown  to  belong  equally  to  all  the  radiations  from 
a  heated  body,  even  such  as  are  thirty  to  fifty  times  slower  in 
frequency  than  the  longest  visible  rays.  The  same  physical 
properties  have  also  been  shown  to  belong  to  electromagnetic 
waves  excited  by  an  electric  discharge,  whatever  the  frequency, 
thus  including  aU  kinds  of  aetherial  radiation  in  the  same  category 
as  light. 

38.  Theory  of  Exchanges. — The  apparent  concentration  of 
cold  by  a  concave  mirror,  observed  by  G.  B.  Porta  and  redis- 
covered by  M.  A.  Pictet,  led  to  the  enunciation  of  the  theory 
of  exchanges  by  Pierre  Prevost  in  1791.  Prevost's  leading  idea 
was  that  all  bodies,  whether  cold  or  hot,  are  constantly  radiating 
heat.  Heat  equilibrium,  he  says,  consists  in  an  equality  of  ex- 
change. When  equilibrium  is  interfered  with,  it  is  re-established 
by  inequalities  of  exchange.  If  into  a  locality  at  uniform 
temperature  a  refracting  or  reflecting  body  is  introduced,  it  has 
no  effect  in  the  way  of  changing  the  temperature  at  any  point 
of  that  locality.  A  reflecting  body,  heated  or  cooled  in  the 
interior  of  such  an  enclosure,  will  acquire  the  surrounding 
temperature  more  slowly  than  would  a  non-reflector,  and  will 
less  affect  another  body  placed  at  a  little  distance,  but  will  not 
affect  the  final  eqtuility  of  temperature.  Apparent  radiation  of 
cold,  as  from  a  block  of  ice  to  a  thermometer  placed  near  it,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  thermometer  being  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture sends  more  heat  to  the  ice  than  it  received  back  from  it. 
Although  Prevost  does  not  make  the  statement  in  so  many  words, 
it  is  clear  that  he  regards  the  radiation  from  a  body  as  depending 
only  on  its  own  nature  and  temperature,  and  as  independent  of 
the  nature  and  presence  of  any  adjacent  body.  Heat  equilibrium 
in  an  enclosure  of  constant  temperature  such  as  is  here  postulated 
by  Prevost,  has  often  been  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  Camot's 
principle.  Since  difference  of  temperature  is  required  for 
transforming  heat  into  work,  ru)  work  could  be  obtained  from 
heat  in  such  a  system,  and  no  spontaneous  changes  of  tempera- 
ture can  take  place,  as  any  such  changes  might  be  utilized  for  the 
production  of  work.  This  line  of  reasoning  does  not  appear 
quite  satisfactory,  because  it  is  tactitly  assumed,  in  the  reasoning 
by  which  Camot's  principle  was  established,  as  a  result  of 
universal  experience,  that  a  number  of  bodies  within  the  same 
impervious  enclosure,  which  contains  no  source  of  heat,  will 
ultimately  acquire  the  same  temperature,  and  that  difference  of 
temperature  is  required  to  produce  flow  of  heat.  Thus  although 
we  may  regard  the  equilibrium  in  such  an  enclosure  as  being 
due  to  equal  exchanges  of  heat  in  all  directions,  the  equal  and 
opposite  streams  of  radiation  annul  and  neutralize  each  other  in 
such  a  way  that  no  actual  transfer  of  energy  in  any  direction 
takes  place.  The  state  of  the  medium  is  everywhere  the  same 
in  such  an  enclosure,  but  its  energy  of  agitation  per  unit  volume 
is  a  function  of  the  temperature,  and  is  such  that  it  would  not 
be  in  equilibrium  with  any  body  at  a  different  temperature. 

39.  "  Full "  and  Selective  Radiation.  Correspondence  of 
EmissioM  and  Absorption, — ^Tbe  most  obvious  difficulties  in  the 
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«ty  of  this  theory  arise  from  the  fact  that  nearly  all  radiation 
b  more  or  less  sdective  in  character,  as  regards  the  quality 
and  frequency  of  the  rays  emitted  and  absorbed.  It  was  shown 
by  J.  Leslk,  M.  Melloni  and  other  experimentalists  that  many 
substances  such  as  ^ass  and  water,  which  are  very  transparent  to 
visible  rays,  are  extremely  opaque  to  much  of  the  invisible 
radiation  of  lower  frequency;  and  that  polished  metals,  which 
are  perfect  reflectors,  are  very  feeble  radiators  as  compared 
with  dull  or  black  bodies  at  the  same  temperature.  If  two 
bodies  emit  rays  of  different  periods  in  different  proportions, 
it  is  not  at  first  sight  easy  to  see  how  their  radiations  can  i>alance 
each  other  at  the  same  temperature.  The  key  to  all  such 
difficulties  lies  in  the  fundamental  conception,  so  strongly  insisted 
on  by  Balfour  Stewart,  of  the  absolute  uniformity  (qualitative 
as  well  as  quantitative)  of  the  full  or  complete  radiation  stream 
inside  an  impervious  enclosure  of  uniform  temperature.  It 
follows  from  this  conception  that  the  proportion  of  the  full 
radiaticm  stream  absorbed  by  any  body  in  such  an  enclosure 
must  be  exactly  compensated  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity 
by  the  proportion  emitted,  or  that  the  emisnve  and  absorptive 
powers  of  any  body  at  a  given  temperature  must  be  precisely 
equaL  A  good  reflector,  like  a  polished  metal,  must  also  be  a 
feeble  radiator  and  absorber.  Of  the  incident  radiation  it  absorbs 
a  small  fraction  and  reflects  the  remainder,  which  together  with 
the  radiation  emitted  (being  precisely  equal  to  that  absorbed) 
makes  up  the  full  radiation  stream.  A  partly  transparent  material, 
like  glass,  absorbs  part  of  the  full  radiation  and  transmits  part. 
But  it  emits  rays  precisely  equal  in  quality  and  intensity  to 
those  which  it  absorbs,  which  together  with  Che  transmitted 
portion  make  up  the  full  stream.  The  ideal  black  body  or  perfect 
radiator  is  a  body  which  absorbs  all  the  radiation  incident  on  it. 
The  rays  emitted  from  such  a  body  at  any  temperature  must  be 
equal  to  the  full  radiation  stream  in  an  isothermal  enclosure  at 
the  same  temperature.  Lampblack,  which  may  absorb  between 
98  to  99%  of  the  incident  radiation,  is  generally  taken  as  the 
type  of  a  black  body.  But  a  closer  approximation  to  full  radia- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  employing  a  hollow  vessel  the  internal 
walls  <d  which  are  blackened  and  maintained  at  a  uniform 
temperature  by  a  steam  jacket  or  other  suitable  means.  If 
a  relatively  small  hole  is  made  in  the  side  of  such  a  vessel,  the 
radiation  proceeding  through  the  aperture  will  be  the  full  radia- 
tion corresponding  to  the  temperature.  -Such  a  vessel  is  also  a 
perfect  absorber.  Of  radiation  entering  through  the  aperture  an 
infinitesimal  fraction  only  could  possibly  emerge  by  successive 
reflection  even  if  the  sides  were  of  poUshed  metal  internally. 
A  thin  platinum  tube  heated  by  an  electric  current  appears 
feebly  luminous  as  compared  with  a  blackened  tube  at  the  same 
temperature.  But  if  a  small  hole  is  made  in  the  side  of  the 
polished  tube,  the  light  proceeding  through  the  hole  appears 
Inighter  than  the  blacken^  tube,  as  though  the  inside  of  the  tube 
were  much  hotter  than  the  outside,  which  is  not  the  case  to  any 
at^redable  extent  if  the  tube  is  thin.  The  radiation  proceeding 
through  the  hole  is  nearly  that  of  a  perfectly  black  body  if  the 
bole  is  small.  If  there  were  no  hole  the  internal  stream  of  radiation 
would  be  exactly  that  of  a  black  body  at  the  same  temperature 
however  perfect  the  reflecting  power,  or  however  low  the 
emissive  power  of  the  walls,  because  the  defect  in  emissive  power 
would  be  exactly  compensated  by  the  internal  reflection. 

Balfour  Stewart  gave  a  number  of  striking  illustrations  of  the 
qualitative  identity  of  emission  and  absorption  of  a  substance. 
Pieces  of  coloured  glass  placed  in  a  fire  appear  to  lose  their  colour 
when  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  coals  behind  them,  because 
they  compensate  exactly  for  their  selective  absorption  by 
radiating  chiefly  those  colours  which  they  absorb.  Rocksalt 
is  remarkably  transparent  to  thermal  radiation  of  nearly  all 
kinds,  but  it  is  extremely  opaque  to  radiation  from  a  heated 
plate  ci  rocksalt,  because  it  emits  when  heated  precisely  those 
lays  which  it  absorbs.  A  plate  of  tourmaline  cut  parallel  to 
the  axis  absorbs  almost  completely  light  polarized  in  a  plane 
paralld  to  the  axis,  but  transmits  freely  light  polarized  in  a 
perpendicular  plane.  When  heated  its  radiation  is  |>oIarized 
in  Uie  same  plane  as  the  radiation  which  it  absorbs.    In  the  case 


of  incandescent  vapours,  the  exact  correspondence  of  emission 
and  absorption  as  r^ards  wave-length  of  frequency  of  the  light 
emitted  and  absorbed  forms  the  foundation  of  the  science  of 
spectrum  analysis.  Fraunhofer  had  noticed  the  coincidence  of 
a  pair  of  bright  yellow  lines  seen  in  the  spectrum  of  a  candle 
flajne  with  the  dark  D  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  a  coincidence 
which  was  afterwards  more  exactly  verified  by  W.  A.  Miller. 
Foucault  found  that  the  flame  of  the  electric  arc  showed  the  same 
lines  bright  in  its  spectrum,  and  proved  that  they  appeared  as 
dark  lines  in  the  otherwise  continuous  spectrum  when  the  light 
from  the  carbon  poles  was  transmitted  through  the  arc.  Stokes 
gave  a  dynamical  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  and  illustrated 
it  by  the  analogous  case  of  resonance  in  sound.  Kirchhoff 
completed  the  explanation  (JPhil.  Mag.t  x86o)  of  the  dark  lines 
in  the  solar  spectrum  by  showing  that  the  reversal  of  the  spectral 
lines  depended  on  the  fact  that  the  body  of  the  sun  giving  the 
continuous  spectnmi  was  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the 
absorbing  layer  of  gases  surrounding  it.  Whatever  be  the  nature 
of  the  selective  radiation  ;from  a  body,  the  radiation  of  light  of 
any  particular  wave-length  cannot  be  greater  than  a  certain 
fraction  E  of  the  radiation  R  of  the  same  wave-length  from  a 
black  body  at  the  same  temperature.  The  fraction  £  measures 
the  emissive  power  of  the  body  for  that  particular  wave-length, 
and  cannot  be  greater  than  unity.  The  same  fraction,  by  the 
principle  of  equality  of  emissive  and  absorptive  powers,  will 
measure  the  proportion  absorbed  of  incident  radiation  R'.  If 
the  black  body  emitting  the  radiation  R'  is  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  absorbing  layer,  R«R',  the  emission  balances  the 
absorption,  and  the  line  will  appear  neither  bright  nor  dark.  If 
the  source  and  the  absorbing  layer  are  at  different  temperatures, 
the  radiation  absorbed  will  be  £R',  and  that  transmitted  will  be 
R'-ER'.  To  this  must  be  added  the  radiation  emitted  by  the 
absorbing  layer,  namely  ER,  giving  R'-£(R'-R).  The  lines 
will  appear  darker  than  the  background  R'  if  R'  is  greater  than 
R,  but  bright  if  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  D  lines  are  dark  in 
the  sun  beoiuse  the  photosphere  is  much  hotter  than  the  reversing 
layer.  They  appear  bright  in  the  candle-flame  because  the  outside 
mantle  of  the  flame,  in  which  the  sodium  burns  and  combustion 
is  complete,  is  hotter  than  the  inner  reducing  flame  containing 
the  incandescent  particles  of  carbon  which  give  rise  to  the  con- 
tinuous spectrum.  This  qualitative  identity  of  emission  and 
absorption  as  regards  wave-length  can  be  most  exactly  and  easily 
verified  for  luminous  rays,  and  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  relation  holds  with  the  same  exactitude  for  non-luminous 
rays,  although  in  many  cases  the  experimental  proof  is  less 
complete  and  exact. 

40.  Diathermancy. — A  great  array  of  data  with  regard  to  the 
transmissive  power  or  diathermancy  of  transparent  substances 
for  the  heat  radiated  from  various  sources  at  different  tempera- 
tures were  collected  by  Melloni,  Tyndall,  Magnus  and  other 
experimentalists.  The  measurements  were  chiefly  of  a  qualitative 
character,  and  were  made  by  interposing  between  the  source 
and  a  thermopile  a  layer  or  plate  of  the  substance  to  be  examined. 
This  method  lacked  quantitative  precision,  but  led  to  a  number 
of  striking  and  interesting  results,  which  are  admirably  set  forth 
in  Tyndall 's  Heat.  It  also  gave  rise  to  many  curious  discrepancies, 
some  of  which  were  recognized  as  being  due  to  selective 
absorption,  while  others  are  probably  to  be  explained  by  im- 
perfections in  the  methods  of  experiment  adopted.  The  general 
result  of  such  researches  was  to  show  that  substances,  like  water, 
alum  and  glass,  which  are  practically  opaque  to  radiation  from 
a  source  at  low  temperature,  such  as  a  vessel  filled  with  boiling 
water,  transmit  an  increasing  percentage  of  the  radiation  when 
the  temperature  of  the  source  is  increased.  This  is  what  would 
be  expected,  as  these  substances  are  very  transparent  to  visible 
rays.  That  the  proportion  transmitted  is  not  merely  a  question 
of  the  temperature  of  the  source,  but  also  of  the  quality  of  the 
radiation,  was  shown  by  a  number  of  experiments.  For  instance, 
K.  H.  Knoblauch  (Pogg.  Ann.,  1847)  found  that  a  plate  of  glass 
interposed  between  a  spirit  lamp  and  a  thermopile  intercepts  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  radiation  from  the  fla^rcvt  \V5*iM^  \\jaxv. 
of  the  radiation  from  a  pVaVmMm  ^vn\  V^«.v^  vci  >}cv^  ^tcx^> 
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■Itbou^  (lie  ifinl  b  undnabtBllr  u  >  bvcr  Umpcnttin  thut  llu  iditlve  dktbcrmuicy  of  air  utd  tqucotn  vipoot  tot  ndiulga 

the  flajoe.    The  ei[diiiBt[(Hi  a  Uut  [he  qRnl  it  ■  [liriy  gwd  fiDin  the  ma  to  the  unh  and  tioa  the  euth  into  tpta  ii  one 

ndiator  of  the  viiible  n^  to  which  the  xlm  b  tmupetcDt,  of  treat  Interat  and  importance  in  metegrology,     Aaaiuninf 

but  a  bad  radiator  of  the  invisible  nyi  ab)Mbed  by  the  |Uia  ttith  Ma^us  that  at  Icaii  io%  of   the  hat  fntu  a  toiute  at 

nhicb  conititutc  the  greater  paction  of  the  heal-tadktion  from  100°  C.  i)  abaorixd  in  passing  tluvugh  a  single  foot  of  air,  a  very 

the  (eebly  liuninoua  flame.  moderate  tluckneu  oi  atmosphere  should   suffice  10  absoch 

AnuBiing  that  the  cadialion  from  the  •ounx  tinder  iavatigt-  practically  all  ihe  heal  radiated  from  the  earth  into  apace.    Thb 

tloD  b  qualitatively  determinate,  like  (hat  of  a  bUck  body  at  a  could  sot  be  reconciled  with  well-known  facts  In  rcsacd  la 

given  temperature,  the  proportion  Inuumitted  by  plalei  ol  terrtstnal  radiation,  and  it  was  generally  recogniied  that  the 

vaciou)  substances  may  eaaily  be  measured  and  tabidated  far  result  found  by  Magnus  mutt  be  erroneous.    Tyndall'i  dperi- 

given  plates  and  sources.    But  owing  to  the  highly  seleclivr  char-  ment  on  the  great  dialhennancy  ol  dry  air  agreed  much  belter 

acter  of  the  radiation  and  absorption,  it  b  impassible  to  give  with    meteorological     pheDomena,   but    he    appears    to    have 

any  genera]  relation  between  the  thickness  of  the  absorbing  plate  exaggerated  the  eEect  of  aqueous  vapour.    He  concluded  from 

or  layer  and  the  propoctioa  of  the  total  energy  absorbed.    For  hu  experiments  that  the  watti  vapour  present  in  the  air  absorbs 

these  reasons  the  relative  diathermancies  ol  diSerrnt  mauciab  at  least  10%  of  the  heat  radiated  from  the  earth  within  10  [L 

da  not  admit  o[  any  sitnple  numerical  slalemcnt  as  physical  of  its  lurface,  and  that  the  aburplive  power  ol  the  vapour  b 

constants,  though  many  ol  the  qualitative  results  obtained  are  about  17,000  times  that  of  air  at  the  same  pressure.     If  Ibe 

very  striking.     Among  the  most  interesting  eipcrimenti  were  absorption  ol  aqueous  vapour  were  really  ol  this  order  of  magni- 

thoae  of  Tyndall.on  theabMiplive  powers  of  gases  and  vapours,  (ude.  it  would  exert  a  far  greater  effect  in  modifying  climate 

which  ted  to  a  good  deal  of  conlroversy  at  the  time,  owing  to  than  b  actually  observed  to  be  the  case.    Radiation  b  observed 

the  difficulty  of  the  experiments,  and  the  contradictory  results  to  lake  place  freely  through  Ihe  atmotphcre  at  limes  when  the 

obtained  by  other  observers.     The  arrangement  employed  by  proportion  ol  aqueous  vapour  b  such  as  would  practically  stop 

Tyadall  lor  these  measuremenls  a  shown  in  Fig.  6.    A.  brasa  all  radiation  if  Tyndall's  results  were  correct.    The  very  cardul 

I  eipcciments  of  £.  Lecher  and  J.  Pemter  iPkil.  Uaf-,  Jan.  iSBt) 

I  caaGrrocd  Tyndall's  observations  on  the  absorptive  powen  o( 

^      I  gate*  and  vapours  aatislactorily  in  nearly  all  cases  with  the 

\J          a                                       ,^                    I     jL^  single  enceplion  of  aqueous  vapour.    They  found  that  there  wa* 

in       ^SS^^SSSS^A   Ovti        ^  ■"  appreciable  abtotptioo  of  heat  from  a  source  ai  100*  C.  ia 

yU           oUi             7            dI*              E^   1    WW  passing  through  1  ft.  of  air  (whether  dry  or  moist),  but  that 

III            J              |i             /               rn/lX  CO  and  C0|  at  atmospheric  pressure  absorbed  about  8%.  and 

^*n          '                 •■              /           _J^ JLLU.  ethylene  (ole&ant  gas)  about  50%  in  the  same  dblance;  the 

vapoun  tk  alcohol  and  ether  showed  absorptive  pothers  of  the 

same  order  as  that  of  ethylene.     They  conhrmed  Tyndall'i 

Important  result  that  the  absorption  does  not  diminish  in  pro- 

B.  being  much  greater  in  proportioi 


diitherminoia  rackall  it  titber  end.  w«  filtel  with  slopmeL.    fP^ J"*^  '?  C"™!"'™  ?'  "«  «!«"«  dutmcur  o( 

vapours.  ThesourceotbeatSwaiusuyilyapIalealcopperheated     | 


oy  a  nunsen  oumer,  or  a  Leslie  cube  nntaining  biJiiing  water    ^'^  "*'  ^!;^  any  afaorption  by  water  vapour  at  a  prssure 
^shownatE.    To  Wain  greater  sensitiveness^r  diflUntial    tl  ^ZZ^^'^jf.^f"',  ^l  ' 


s,  the  radiation  through  the  I 


»Tth;^:eT™SaL°^"a^ns'tThei:d;Xn"f^m  ^-J,-   ^!^  with " the'l^^bolon,. 

■     onSieotherfaceoflhepilebymeansofan^liust-  »P«trum  of  smdudit.  demonstrated  the 

.    The  radiation  on  the  twofaces  of  the  pile  being  """n"""" 

dall  found  that  the  ,."° 


a  balanced  with  the  tube  exhausted,  Tyndall 


admbiion  of  dry  air  into  the  tube  produced  praciicaUy  no  absoip-     \™^      7,-,~~a  i S  i     !™!^"      h 
lion  o(  (he  radUtion.  whereaa  compound  gases  such  as  carbonic    1' "f.^  ^T^ _M^J^"Z?..  L 


spectrum  of  sunlight,  demonstrated  tJ 

■      ume  of  which  are  d 
of  these  hands  and 

le  thickness  tiaveiieil 

™„  V.  ...^  ..^M. .mpound  gases  such"  as  carbonic    ;<  =»/ oe  mterrea  tnat  aosorpuon  oy  water  vapour  plays  ai 

idd.  ethylene  or  ar^onia  ab«rbed  »  to  50%.  and  a  trace    ""E™'""  V^  "> 

of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  increased  its  absorption  50  to  too  tcinpentiirt  of  (he  plate.  Asfluminfr  (hat  (he  v, 
limes.  H.G.Magnus,on  the  olhcr  hand,  employing  a  thetmofBle  the  Htiiratod  bIi  loluiion  bonly  hi^  tha(  of  pui 
and  a  source  of  heat,  both  of  which  were  enclosed  in    '  ™""''  ""  ''™"'™  "*  •""""tuw  rf  id   c.  •„ 

exhausted  receiver,  Id  order  (o  avoid  interposing  an 
or  other  plates  between  the  source  and  the  pile,  found 

(ion  ol  11%  on  admitting  dry  air,  but  could  not  oncci  any  lL~r-i""j  ", 

diflerence  whether  the  air  were  dry  or  mobL    Tyndall  suggested  iS!^  finS^ 

(hat  the  apparent  absorption  observed  by  Magnus  may  have  H's,  ami  (hecefo 

been  due  (o  the  cooling  of  hb  radiating  surface  by  convection,  flecliin  galvao 

which  b  a  very  probable  source  of  error  in  this  method  of  experi-  whkh  uouick 

ment.    Magnus  considered  that  the  remarkable  eflect  ol  aqueoul  ^,JJ  bttS^ij  n 

vapour  observed  by  Tyndall  might  have  been  caused  by  con-  ;th  ^  Leslie  cu' 

dcuation  on  the  polished  internal  waUa  of  hb  eiperimcDtal  become  wet  in 

tube,  or  00  (be  tocksalt  [dates  at  either  end.'    Hie  question  ol  "%  acco^ing 

■  In  reference  to  thb  cbjcctioi  e  mckuli  plan 

iMl.  p.  4111  Hal.  a.  38511  ■■  Ir  [  air  Mlurated 

are  of  the  rouah«t  chiracltr.     It  cbecomtcover 

He  Ihtielore'twk  pJ^u'tioM  1"  aid.  's^ch  «°fil' 

through  the  central  nonioni  woul  n  drying  the  I 

preasure  b  greater  Chan  that  of  a 
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ndily dctrctcd by bboratoiy ciperiiDeDU  in! 4  ft.  tube, with-  Ibe  retation  between  tuti  ndiation  *Dd  lempnatare  b  that  of 

out  tbi  lid  o(  qMCItum  uulyiii.  0.  R.  Lummcr  ind  Enut  Pringihciin  (Ann.  Pkyi.,  i397,  6], 

^t.lUlatimliiitH€nRadiali»nandTtMfaatiin. — Assuming,  in  p.  jqj).    Tbey  employed  id  ipenuie  [n  Ihe  lide  of  id  endoiure 

■ccorduce  with  the  teuoning  of  Balfour  Stemn  xb6  KircbhoS,  it  unifDim  tempeiiture  aa  the  »u[ce  of  [iditlion,  and  compared 

IhU  the  ndiiliOD  ttttun  iniide.iu  impervioiu  enclosure  at  a  theintemitiaildiHecent  temperalum  by  meuia  of  s  bolomelei. 

uniform  lempciatuic  ia  indeprndenl  of  Ibe  nature  of  the  Willi  Tbe  fourth  power  law  wu  well  saliified  throughout  the  wbole 

of  Ihc  encloiure,  aad  ia  Lheume  for  all  lubitanca  al  the  aame  raiigco(lheileipeiiaenl<fn)m-i;o°C.  to  ijoo'C.    According 

an  endocure,  or  Ibe  rartiaiioQ  emiited  by  an  ideal  black  body  ol  emisaive  power  E  and  surface  S  at  >  temperatute  5  In  an 

or  fuU  radiator,  ii  a  fuaclion  of  the  temperature  only.    The  form  endoiure  at  0(  is  given  by  the  formula 

b«  determined  eiperimentally  by  observing  R-.ES»'-•.'^ 

^^  El  the  ndiation  coialaal.    The  absolute  value  of  a  *u 

..=™  ™.=H""u.Ms  .„  .„,.  Mveti'wmiJinruri;^'  '^T'u^  ''"l™!^.  ^/ J'  ^"'^T"  "^  '"  «'«'"';  "'"P«'>»'»" 

Km  geoerally  accepted  wu  6m  proposed  by  Slefu,  u  a  "fhod(H'«rf-<>.i..,t8o8,6s,p.746).in  which  theradiatioore- 

opirical  relation.    TyndaU  had  found  that  the  radiation  from  «'""'  ''J'  *  bolometer  from  a  black  body  at  a  known  temperMuie 

1  wbUe  hot  pratinum  wire  al  1 100°  C.  was  1 1-7  time*  its  radiation  '™'  "t""™"  °t  finding  the  electric  current  required  to  product 

rbcB  duU  red  at  sij"  C.    Stefan  (WUn.  Alui.  Bb..  .879,  79,  ^<»^'i>*.o\  tempoature  in  the  bolometer      K.  AagHrem 

L.ji)  noticed  that  the  ratio  ii'i  i»  nearly  Ibal  of  the  fourth  enployed ■  "imilar  method  (or  Kilar  radiation.    Kurlbaum  »«• 

«>er  of  the  absolute  temperatures  ai  estimated  by  Tyndall.  '^f^"^/  ~  S'V  ><  lO-'ergsperjq.cm.  perser.  C.  ChriftiMuei. 

toBakingthesome-batdiHerentassumptidntbalthiradialion  (*«'-  >-"-  ■»«i'  "■  P;  '?'>  S"*  1'"™"' ^  ('>"?<'  «  v»lue 

otlween  two  bodies  varied  as  the  diHerenceof  the  fourth  power*  •«»' S% """ei,  by  observing  the  rate  of  cooUng  ol  >  coppei 

o(  their  absolute  temperatures,  he  found  that  it  satisfied  approii-  pl»teofknownthermalcapaiity,  whiehisprobablyaleuaccorate 

Ik  Pmir  £«.— The  pnx 


ifoblackbc 
h  will  be  proportional  to  Ibe  diSerence  of  the  full  ra 


naiely  the -.., „ 

AciDtding  to  this  law  tbe  radiation  between  a  black  body  at  <i>  Pmr  low.— The  proof  gii 

■  umperalure  9  and  a  black  enclosure  or  a  black  radiometer  limplified  if  we  ogn—  ••—  ' 

«  a  temperature  S.  should  be  proponional  to  (»--«.•).    TTk  SSef^^cLSS? 

Uw  was  very  simple  and  convenient  in  form,  but  it  rested  n  far  Tbe  energy  of  ndialnai  in  ami 

Tyndall  were  merely  ealimated  from  the  colour  of  the  light  P™™^*^  """rff^  vapour. 

«ittBi,  and  might  have  b«n  tome  hundred  def^s  in  error.  i^=S5S?io'S'i."''ve'o"Srt  tl^tt 


polished  ptatinum  il  le'sanH  prcauie  u  befm.    The 

highly  selective  character,  and  varies  more  nearly  as  the  ■  increased  eone^xHidi  with  tbe 


■  of  raduiiio 


.....    i.";';ithT;ndair.';;,;erime'n7a's^;;The"t;f«  '^s'^eiialsr^t'ss'aSJ 

10  bt  diw  to*  purely  accidental  error  in  estimating  tbe  ttmpeta.  or  undineud  ndiation  the  pte^ 

Draper's  obtervatioBS  of  the  intensity  of  radiation  from  ■  'k*  "ter™l  energy  idded^Tbe 


which  the  temperature  of  the  wire  was  deduced 
Here  again  the  apparent  agreemi 


k  lathe 


laigdy  due  Co  errors  in  estimating  tbe  temperature,  arising  Bui  1^  Camoi's  cquatioi 

Irom  the  (att  that  the  coefficient  of  eioansioB  of  platinum  .       .  ,.  of  '  1   '^  i'"  """'  '™**"-'"  "'.I' 

ir  mulliiJied  by 


,bly";ithri«'of\empera7ur,.""so"f;r"as"the    St^wlro^irS'mulri.ilrf'bJfhrXif^fe'X^I^ 


«(ifP/dl)-L/V-4p, 


eiperimental  mulls  available  a  .     ^ ._  _,_ 

Stefan's  [aw  could  be  regarded  only  as  an  empirical  eipression 

ofdoubtfuisignificance.    Butitrectivedamucbgieaterimport-  .m.j.,      

aice  from  theoretical  investigations  which  were  even  then  in  •'"™  W'^|'"'  "f"?     ""^  '*"  ""  ""■!i"^  "  '"^''"'     ""-" 

lS;j)  had  abown   that  a  directed  beam  of  electromagnetic  the  ttmperalure  i>  incieaied  liy  1%.  ihe  pmiure  i>  incrnxd  by 

SS]r^™;s»ri?H°ii'Ms5'S  aj'ssisi^.tiiiT'^Kr"""""''""""'"''' 

aadinideitthebasisofalbermodynamic  treatmenlof  radiation.  43-  Wiin'l  Displaamaa  Lav. — Assuming  that  ibe  (ourlh 

P.  N.Lcbedewini^oD.andE.F.  Nichols  and  C.F.Hull  in  iqoi,  power  law  gives  Ibe  quantity  of  full  radiation  at  any  tempera- 

tl  Bolumann  (1884}  employing  radiation  as  the  working  sub-  varies  wilb  the  tempetalure.sioce  as  we  hivescen  both  quantity 

«uc«   in  ■  Carnot  cycle,  showed  that   tbe  energy  of  full  and  quality  ire  determinate.    This  question  may  be  regarded 

ndialioa  al  any  temperature  per  unit  volume  should  be  pro-  as  consiiling  of  Iwo  parts,    (i)  How  is  Ihe  wave-length  or 

portional  to  tbe  fourth  power  of  the  absolute  temperature,  frequency  of  any  given  kind  of  radiation  changed  when  ill 

This  law  was  first  verified  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  Heinrich  temperature  is  altered?     (1)  What  is  the  form  of  Ibe  curve 

Schneebeli  (ICiHf.  Ann.,  1SS4,  11,  p.  30).    He  observed  the  eipresaing  Ihe  distribution  of  energy  between  the  various  wave- 

radiation  (lom  ibe  bulb  of  an  air  thermometer  heated  to  known  lengths  in  the  spectrum  of  full  radiation,  or  what  Is  the  dislribu- 

lempermluteslhrou^asmaUapertuieialhcwillsof ihefurnate.  tion  of  heat  in  the  spectrum?    The  researches  of  Tyndall, 

blarkbody.     MeasuiemenlsbyJ.T.Bollomtev,  AuguslSchlcier-  ihe  energy  ol  radiation  of  each  frequency  increased  wilb  rise 

■acber,  L.  C.  H.  F.  Piscben  and  others  of  the  tadialion  from  of  temperalure,  Ibe  maiimum  of  intensity  wu  shifted  or  di*- 

0*  acooanl  of  differences  in' ihe  quality  ol  ihe  radiation,  the  lengths  or  higher  frequencies.    W.  Wien  {Ann.  Pkyi.,  1898, 

facportance  of  which  was  not  fully  tealited  at  first.    Laler  58,  p.  661),  applying  Dopplel's  principle  to  the  adiabatic  com- 

loeircbcs  by  Pischen  with  improved  methods  verified  ihe  law,  pression  of  ndiation  in  a  perleclly  reflecting  enclosure. deduced 

sad  greatly  extended  our  knowledge  ol  radiation  in  other  Ihaiihewave-lengthof  each  constituent  of  the  radialion&hovM 

diitction.    Odc  of  the  most  complete  Kries  of  eipcriment*  on  be  ihotleatd  in  proponiou  lo  Iht  int  ol  \cm.V«tW.^u«  ^nQ&iK^ 


,56 


by  Ihc  compreuion,  in  nirli  ■  nuumcr  tint  the  pTodoct  W  of 
wave-leD^th  And  the  Absolute  tempenture  abould  reauiii 
conitaat.  According  to  tlus  reiAtion^  wjiich  is  known  m  Wtca*s 
DiiptAcement  Law,  the  irequency  corresponding  to  the  ii«»[w..iw 
OrdinAto  of  the  enei^  curve  of  the  nunnsl  ipectnun  of  full 
lAdiAtioa  ibouid  vsiy  directly  (oi  the  wave-length  Invcrarly) 
AS  the  Absolute  tempeTstuTC,  a  result  previously  obtAincd  by 
E.  F.  Weber  (1888).  Psschen,  And  Lummer  And  Piingsheim 
verified  this  relation  by  observing  with  a  bolometer  the  intensity 
at  different  points  in  the  spectrum  produced  by  a  fluorite  prism. 
'  And  reduced  to  a  wave-length 


mle  with  the  Aii 


of  fluorlte  (Wiat  Ann.,  1S94.  jj,  p.  joi).  The  curves  in  fig.  7 
Slustrale  results  obtained  by  Lummer  and  Pringsheim  (Bir. 
itnt.  piryi.  Ga.,  iSgQ,  t,  p.  34)  at  three  diSerent  temperatures, 
lUBwIy  i37J°f  1087°  and  836°  abfolule,  plotted  on  •  wave- 
length base  with  *  sole  of  microns  (fi)  or  mUlionths  of  a  metre. 
The  wBve-lengthi  Oa,  Oi,  Oc,  conespondint  to  the  muimum 
ordlniles  of  each  cutve,  vuy  invendy  as  the  gbsolute  lempera- 
tuiB  given.  The  coostant  value  of  the  product  M  at  the 
maximum  point  is  found  to  be  iQie  Tb'JS  foi  A  temperature 
of  1000°  Abs.  the  aiiiiniuni  Is  at  wive-tcngth  3'g>fi;at  >aoa° 
the  maiimum  is  at  1-46  ;■■ 

44.  Form  of  llit  Ctirte  Tefreteatittg  Uit  DislrihaioH  of  Enoty 
In  lit  Sfec^nim. — Aisuming  Wien'i  diipUcemcnt  law,  U  follows 
that  the  form  of  the  curve  rtptesenliDg  the  ditliibution  of 
eneisy  in  the  spectrum  of  (uU  radiation  should  be  the  same 
for  diflennl  tempeisturet  with  the  muimum  displaced  in 
proportion  to  tbe  Absolute  tempenture,  and  with  the  lolil  aiea 
Increased  in  proportion  to  the  fourth  power  of  the  absolute 
temperature.  ObKrvitiong  taken  with  a  botometei  along  the 
length  of  a  normal  or  wave-length  spectrum,  trould  give  the 
form  of  the  curve  plotted  on  a  wave-length  base.  The  height  of 
the  ordinate  at  each  point  would  repttscnt  the  energy  included 
betireen  given  limits  of  wave-length,  depending  on  the  width 
of  the  bolometer  strip  and  the  slit.  Supposing  that  the  bolometer 
■trip  had  a  width  corresponding  to  -oim,  and  trert  placed  at 

the  energy  corresponding  to  VAve-lengths  between  J-oo  And 
I>oi  iL  At  A  temperature  of  1000°  Abs.  tbe  coiietponding  part 
of  the  energy,  by  Wicn'i  displacement  law,  would  tie  between 
the  limits  100  and  loi  m.  aod  the  total  eoeity  between  these 
limits  would  be  16  limes  smaller.  But  tbe  bolomclu  strip 
placed  at  30^  would  now  receive  only  half  of  Iheeneity.or  the 
energy  in  a  band  -01  ;i  wide,  and  the  deflection  would  be  37  times 
less.    Corre^ionding  or  ■■ 


when  the  c 


iU  therefon 


vaiyaj 


A  wive-lenglh  base.     The 

of  the  corresponding  temperatures, 
the  distribution  of  energy  on  a  wave- 


length ba«  musl  be  of  the  to 

E  -  C*-"  F(>#)  •  C('(M)-'F(  W) 
where  F(M}  represents  some  function  of  the  product  ol  the 
wave-length  and  temperature,  which  rcmaiDS  constant  for 
corresponding  wavc-lenglhs  when  0  a  changed.  If  the  curves 
were  pblted  on  a  frequency  base,  owing  to  the  change  o(  scale, 
the'majdmumordinates  would  vary  as  thecube  of  thetemperaiure 
instead  of  Ibe  fifth  power,  but  the  form  of  the  function  F  would 
remain  unaltered.  Reasoning  on  the  analogy  ol  the  disliibulion 
of  velocities  Among  the  particles  of  a  gas  on  the  kinetic  thcoij', 
which  is  A  very  limilAC  problem,  Wien  was  led  to  assume  that 
the  iunction  F  should  be  ol  the  form  e-'/W.  where  e  is  the  base 
of  Napierian  logarithms,  and  c  is  a  constant  having  the  value 
i4A>o  if  the  wave-length  is  measured  in  microns  m-  '^i> 
expression  was  lound  by  Pascben  to  give  a  very  good  appraiima- 
lion  lo  the  form  of  the  curve  obtained. ciperimentally  for  those 
portionsof  the  visible  and  inlra-redspectrum     '         ' 


.     The  I 


lested  i 


AT  fcntvE  IN  sFBcntmi 

fig.  1;  U)  by  plotting  the  energy  eotrespondiog  to  a  given  vavt- 
length  as  a  function  of  the  temperature.  Both  methods  gava 
veiy  good  agreement  with  Wien's  formula  for  values  of  the 
product  >i  not  much  eiceedin*  .1000  A  method  nf  kiJailni 
rayi  of  great  wave-length  by 
by  H.  Rubeni  and  E. 
F.  Nichols  (ICiaf.  ..4  HK., 
i897,te,p.4i3).  They 
found  that  quarts  and 
fluorlte  posiesiai  the 
property  of  (elective 
rtfleclioa  for  rays  of 
wave-length  S'S^  and 
»4f  to  im  Rspec- 
tlvely,  u  that  after 
lour  lo  di  leflectiona 
these  nya  could  be 
isolated  from  a  source 
at  any  tempetatute  in 
a  state  ol  roniiderable 
piuity.  Tbe  residual 
impurity  at  any  stage 
could  be  eitinuted 
by  Inieipo^ng  a  thin  plate  of  quarti  or  fluorlte  srhich 
completely  leflected  or  absorbed  Ibe  residual  rays,  but 
Allowed  tbe  impurity  lo  pass.  H.  Beclunaan,  under  the 
diteetkia  of  Rubeos,  investigated  the  variation  with  tempera- 
ture of  the  residual  rays  reflected  from  fluorile  employing 
sources  from  -60*  to  600*  C,  and  found  the  results  could  not 
be  represented  by  Wien's  formula  unless  the  constant  t  were 
taken  as  16,000  in  place  of  14,^00.  In  their  first  icrlcs  of  observa- 
tions eitending  tain  O.R.  Lummer  and  F..  Pringsheim  (Dnl. 
fiyt.Ca.,  1S90,  I,  p.  34)  found  systenutic  deviations  indicating 
an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  constant  c  for  long  waves  and 
high  temperatutea.  In  a  theoretical  discusuon  of  the  subject. 
Lord  Riyleigh  (Phil.  Uag.,  iqoo,  49.  p.  jjg)  pointed  out  thai 
Wiea'i  Ian  would  lead  to  a  limiting  value  CX-*,  of  the  radiation 
corresponding  to  any  particular  wave-length  when  the  tempen- 
tuiE  increased  to  infinity,  whereas  according  to  his  view  the 
radiation  of  great  wave-lcDgth  should  ultimately  Increase  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  temperature.  Lummer  and  Pringsheim 
IDtiU.  pkyj.  Ga.,  190D,  1,  p.  163)  extended  the  range  of  their 
" Bn  by  employing  a  prism  of 


Tliey 


T,  Ibe  ol 


by  Wien's  formula  with  any  value  of  the  consLanl  t.  The 
simplest  type  of  formula  satisfying  the  required  conditions 
is  that  proposed  by  Max  Planck  {Ann.  Pkyi.,  1901,  4,  p.  5:3) 


E-O.-'W-.)-'. 


when  e  is  small,  where  Wien'i 


HEATH»  B.— HEATH,  N.  157 

fotnE-CX-V/cirticafii  large,  thm  utiifyiii(  the  condilioii  D.C.L.  rrom  Oifonl  (jiit  of  Uuch  1751)'  He  abo  Itfl  MS. 
pniiiaed  by  Lotd  Rayldgb.  The  tbeontical  iatsiirelitioa  ol  notaonBurmiiiin'BUHlMutyn'iHliluiniafViiGil.oa  Eutlpidet, 
thk  [ormuU  Rnuint  to  tomt  eitCDt  a  miltcT  ol  lutuiB  invotiga-  Cuullus,  TibuUiu,  and  the  (reaier  pan  oi  Heuod.  In  Kune  at 
lion,  but  it  appean  to  aaliify  eipoimeat  wilhin  Ihe  limiu  of  tbesc  be  adiqili  Ibe  wbisuical  name  Duiades  Eridui.  Hii 
obimraiional  error.  la  order  to  compaie  Fianck'i  formula  ttaiiat  of  Skaiafiar't  Tcit  (176;)  «ai  an  inswu  to  tbe  "  io- 
(rapbicaUy  with  Wiea'i,  the  datribution  curva  cormpoadinK    soleol  dogmatiun  "  of  Biibop  Waibunon.    The  Essay  Mcarii  a 

._,._...■ . ,_.._.-.,-     = .      ,         n    DcumiUalmPraif  eJlMeDrntu  ExisltHa,U lily  and  AOrihaa 

(1740)  was  ialended  lo  combat  the  apisioai  ol  Voltaire,  Rouotan 
and-Hume.  Two  of  bis  lona  (among  a  iamiiy  of  thirteen)  were 
Benjamin,  headmajtei  of  Harrow  (1771-1785),  and  GcMfC, 
headmaslei  of  Eton  (1796).  Hii  collection  of  rare  dastiol  work* 
foTmed  Ibe  auclcua  oi  hii  aon  Benjamin'i  famaui  library  (BiUio- 

An  account  of  the  Heilh  bmay  will  be  found  in  Su  W.  R.  Dnke'a 


»  both  formulae  an  plotted  in  Gg. 

aba.,  taking  tbe  value  of  Ibe  contlai 
c- 14.600  with  a  scale  o(  wave-lengl 
in  micron)  fi.  Tbe  curva  in  fig. 
illtutrate  the  difference  between  tt 
two  formulae  (or  the  varialioo  of  ll 
intenvty  of  radiation  correaponding  1 
a  fixed  wave-length  y>  fi.  Assumic 
Wien'a  displacement  law,  tbe  curvt 
may  be  applied  to  £nd  the  energy  t( 
any  other  wave-Iengih  or  tempei 


'    limply  altering  tbe  wave-length    B.A.  at  Oxford 


Fro- *.— Viiation  of  ture,  or  vice  versa.  Thus  to  find  (hi 
SSSruL  io'"'V^'  '*'«"*""' 
fc^pbj?-.  "iih  lein-  •>'^y  necessary  to  multiply  aU  tbi 
pemun  ol  iDunx.  numben  in  tbe  wave-length  icalr  -< 

Gg.  S  by  i;  01  to  find  (he  vaiia 
curve  tor  wave-lengib  6011,  tbe  numbers  on  ihe  temperature  a 
ol  ic-  9  should  be  divided  by  1.    The  ordinate  scales  must  nc 
incnaaed  in  praportion  to  the  &f  th  power  of  Che  temperature,  or 
iavtnely  ai  the  fifth  power  of  the  wave-length  respectively 
're  required  for  diff* 


.  isoi-1578),  arcbbisbop  of  York  and 
in  London  about  1501  and  graduated 


he  graduated  B.A.  in  1510, 1 

was  elected  fellow  In  1524-    After  holding  m ^ 

he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  Stafford  in  t  534  and  graduated 
D.D.  in  153;.  He  then  accompanied  Edward  Foi  (9.T.),  bisli^ 
ol  Hereford,  on  bis  mission  <o  promote  a  theological  and  politick 
understanding  with  the  Lutheran  princes  of  Germany.  Hit 
selection  for  this  duty  implies  a  readinoa  on  tiealh's  part  tt> 
proceed  some  distance  along  the  path  of  reform;  but  his  dcalingl 
with  the  Lutherans  did  not  confirm  tbia  tendency,  and  Ueatb'a 
aubsequcnt  career  was  closely  asodated  with  (be  cause  nf  re- 
action- In  1530,  tbe  year  of  the  Sii  AnicJea,  be  was  made  bishnp 
-lengtha.  The  resulu  bitherlo  obtained  of  Rochester,  and  in  1 543  be  aucceeded  Latimel  at  Worcester. 
lor  cases  other  than  full  radiation  are  not  sufficiently  simple  and  HisCalbalidsm,bowever,wasof  a  lessrigid  type  than  Gardiner's 
and  Bonner's;  be  felt  something  of  the  force  of  tbe  national 
antipathy  to  foreign  influence,  whether  ecdcsiuiicaJ  or  secular, 
and  was  always  impressed  by  the  necessity  of  national  unity, 
BO  far  as  waa  possible,  b  mallen  of  faith.  Apparently  he  mad( 
no  difficulty  about  carrying  out  the  eatUer  reforms  of  Edward  VL, 
and  be  accepted  the  first  book  of  common  prayer  after  it  had 
been  modified  by  tbe  House  of  Lords  in  a  Catholic  direction. 

His  definite  breach  wilb  Ihe  Reformation  occurred  on  the 
grounds,  on  wbicfa  four  centuries  later  Leo  XIII.  denied  tbe 
CathoUdty  of  tbe  reformed  English  Church,  namely,  on  the 
qvestion  of  the  Ordinal  drawn  up  in  February  1550.  Heath 
refused  to  accept  it,  was  imprisoned,  and  in  ijji  deprived  of  hia 
bishopric    On  Mary's  accession  be  was  released  and  restored, 

In  ISJ5  he  waa  promoted  to  Ihe  arcbbiihopiic  of  Vork,  which  he 
did  much  to  enrich  atlct  the  PioleaUnt  spoliation;  he  built 
Vork  Home  in  the  Strand.  Afler  G<Lrdiner'i  death  he  was 
appointed  lord  chancellor,  probably  on  Pole's  recommendalicin; 
for  Heath,  like  Pole  hunself,  disliked  the  Spanish  party  in 
Engbnd.  Unlike  Pole,  however,  be  seems  to  have  been  averse 
from  the  excessive  persecution  of  Mary's  reign,  and  no  Protestant* 
were  burnt  in  his  diocese.  He  cierdsed,  h(>wever,  little  influence 
on  Mary's  secular  or  ecdesiaslicaJ  policy. 

On  Mary's  death  Heath  as  chancellor  at  once  proclaimed 
Etiiabelh.  Like  Sir  Thomas  More  he  held  that  it  was  entirely 
within  the  competence  ol  the  national  state,  represented  tv 
parliament,  to  determine  questions  of  the  succession  to  the 
throne;  and  although  Eliiabelh  did  not  renew  bis  commisuon 

■apccu  of  beating  K  Hbatihc.  (H.  L.  C.)  the  breach  with  (be  Roman  Catholic  Church;  and  as  late  as 

BUTH.  BBUAKIH  (1704-1765),  English  das^cal  scholar  April  1559  be  assisted  tbe  government  by  hcl[Hng  to  arrange 

and  bibliophile,  was  bom  at  Eieter  on  the  10th  of  April  1704.  the  Westminster  Confetence,  snd  reproving  his  more  truculent 

He  waa  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  was  thus  able  to  co-religionisls.     He  refused  lo  crown   Elizabeth  because  she 

itevDte  himself  mainly  to  travel  and  book-collecting.    He  became  would  not  have  the  coronation  service  accompanied  with  the 

town  derii  of  bis  native  dty  in  17;!,  snd  held  the  allice  (ill  bis  elevation  of  the  Host;  and  ecclcsastical  ceremonies  and  docliine 

dOLthon  Ihe  ijtb  of  September  1766.    In  1763  he  had  published  could  not,  in  Heath's  view,  be  altered  or  abrogated  fay  any  mere 

a  pamphlet  advocating  the  repeal  of  Lhe  ddertgi  in  Devonihlre.  national  authority.    Hence  he  steadily  resisted  Elizabeth's  acts 

and  bit  eodeaToun  led  (D  success  three  years  later.   Ass  classical  ol  supremacy  and  unilormity,  allbougfa  he  bad  acquiesced  In  the 

■cbolac  be  made  his  reputation  by  his  critical  and  metrical  notes  acts  of  TJ34  and  1549.    IJkc  others  of  Henry's  bishops,  be  bad 

gn  the  Cnck  tngidians,  whidi  procured  him  an  honorary  been  convinced  by  the  events  of  Edward  Vl.'t  lav^-  ^InaS.  ^i<a 


ISS  HEATH,  W.— HEATH 


Kt  ndwr  IliicUy  on  the  ibooU;  tlie  ptniXail  6owen  Inn  4 
■epdi,  tnd  ■  4-de((  cwxipviulKt  or  lubulu  coroUi,  in  uuny 
■peda  more  01  lev  venuxsw  01  Inflated;  the  diy  capsule  a 
I-ccIIhI,  ind  opnu,  ia  tlie  true  Eiiat,  in  4  MgnicnU.  to  the 
EDJddlc  of  which  the  porlllioni  ulhere,  tboufh  in  the  ting  the 
rtlVB  Kpinlc  at  the  diBepiments.    The  planti  are  matly  ol 
tow  gtowth,  but  KveraJ  African  kinds  reach  the  liii  ol  Urge 
tniabe*,  aiid  a  connnn  Soulb  European  specia,    £.   vferM, 
Dccaiknally  attaiu  almoit  the  aspect  and  dimeniioM  o[  a  tret. 
One  of  tlw  best  known  and  most  inleresiing  ol  the  Camiiy  is 
the  conunon  heath,  heather  01  ling,  CaUnna  nJiatii  (£|.  1), 
placed   by   moit   botinisu  In   a   separate 
lenu*  on  acoiunl  of  the  peculiar  dehiscence 
Df  the  (ruit,  and  from  ibt  coloured  calyi, 
vrliich  extends  beyond  the  cofoll*.  having 
a  whoti  o[  sepal-like  biarii  beneath.    This 
ihrvb  derives  some  economic  importance 
Irom  its  [onning  the  chief  vegeUlion  on 
many  ol  Iboae  eilensive  wastca  that  occupy 
■o  large  a  portion  ol  the  more  sterile  lands 
of  noftbera  and  western  Europe,  the  usually 
desolate  anKannce  of  which  is  enlivened 
in  tbe  lattei  part  ol  summer  by  its  abundant 
pink  btoMomi.    When  growing  erect  to  the 
height  ol  J  fL  01  mote,  as  it  oflen  does  in 
iheltered   pluti,   Ita  purple  stems,  close- 
leaved   green   shoots   and    feathery   spikes 
sf  bell-shaped  flowen  render  it  one  ol  the 
handsomest   ol    tbe    heaths;    but    on    the 
bleaker  elevations  and  more  arid  slopes  it 
frequently  rises  only  a  lew  incbes  above  the 
ground.    In  all  moorland  countries  the  ling 
is  ^>plied   to   many   rural   purposes;    the 

shorlec  tied  up  into  bundles  that  serve  as  Caa^°^'iaru. 
brushes,  whUc  tbe  long  trailing  shoots  are  (vh. 

woven  bto  baskets.  Pared  up  with  tbe  peat  about  its  roots 
it  lorms  a  good  fuel,  often  the  only  one  obtainable  on  the 
drier  moors.  Tlie  shielings  of  tbe  Scottish  Highlanders  iFere 
formerly  constructed  of  heath  tlems,  cemented  logelber  ailh 
peat-mud,  worked  into  a  kind  of  mortar  with  dry  grass  or 
straw;  hovels  and  sheds  lor  temporary  purposes  are  still 
sometimes  built  in  a  similar  way,  and  roofed  in  with  ling. 
Laid  on  the  ground,  with  the  Bowers  above,  it  lorms  a  soft 
springy  bed,  the  luiurious  couch  of  the  ancient  Gad,  siill  gladly 
resoned  to  at  limes  by  tbe  hill  shepherd  or  hardy  deerstalker. 
Tbe  young  shoot*  were  in  former  days  employed  as  a  subslilute 
[or  hops  in  brewing,  while  their  astringency  rendered  them 
valuable  as  a  tanning  material  in  Ireland  and  the  Western  Isles. 
Th^  are  said  also  to  have  been  used  by  the  Highlanders  for 
dynng  woollen  yam  yellow,  aod  other  colours  are  asserted  to 
have  been  obtained  from  ihem,  but  some  writers  appear  to  con- 
fuse tbe  dyer's-weed,  Gcniila  linclaria,  with  the  beltber.    The 
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Fic.  7. 
Ericaci$urea. 


but  h  is  abo  a  chancteristic  genui  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
while  several  spedes  extend  into  northern  Europe.  No  species  is 
native  in  America,  but  ling  occurs  as  an  introduced  plant  on  the 
Atlantic  side  from  Newfoundland  to  New  Jersey.  Five  spedes 
occur  in  Britain:  E,  dnerea,  B.  ktrdix   (cross-leaved  heath), 

both  abundant  on  heaths  and  commons, 
E.  vagatu,  Cornish  heath,  found  only  in 
West  Cbmwall,  E,  ciliaris  in  the  west  of 
En^and  and  Ireland  and  E.  medUerranta 
in  Ireland.  The  three  last  are  south-west 
European  spedes  which  reach  the  northern 
limit  of  their  distribution  in  the  west  of 
En^nd  and  Ireland.  E,  scoparia  is  a 
common  heath  in  the  centre  of  France 
and  elsewhere  in  the  Mediterranean 
region,  forming  a  spreading  bush  several 
feet  high.  It  is  known  as  bruyhref  and 
its  stout  underground  rootstocks  yidd 
the  briar-wood  used  for  pipes. 

The   Cape   heaths   have   long   been 
favourite  objects  of  horticulture.    In  the 
warmer  parts  of  Britain  several  will  bear 
Wa^^M|M^  exposure  to  the  cold  of  ordinary  winters 

^^BTtu^'  ^^  ^  shdtered  border,  but  most  need  the 

^K  ''  protection  of  the  conservatory.  They  are 

^''  sometimes  raised  from  seed,  but  are  chiefly 

multiplied  by  cuttings  "  struck  "  in  sand, 
and  afterwards  transferred  to  pots  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  Uack  peat  and  sand;  the  peat  should  be  dry 
and  free  from  sourness.  Much  attention  is  requisite  in  watering 
heaths,  as  they  seldom  recover  if  once  allowed  to  droop,  while 
they  wiU  not  bear  much  water  about  their  roots:  the  heath- 
botoe  should  be  light  and  well  ventilated,  the  plants  requiring 
sun,  and  soon  perishing  in  a  dose  or  permanently  damp  atmo* 
sphere;  in  F.ngland  little  or  no  heat  is  needed  in  ordinary  seasons. 
The  European  heaths  succeed  well  in  En^h  gardens,  only 
requiring  a  peaty  soil  and  sunny  situation  to  thrive  as  wdl  as  in 
tbdr  native  localities:  E.  carnea,  mtdiUrraneat  ciliaris ^  vagans, 
and  the  pretty  cross-leaved  heath  of  boggy  moors,  E.  TdraliXf 
are  among  those  most  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  beautiful  large- 
flowered  St  Dabeoc's  heath,  bdonging  to  the  dosdy  allied  genus 
DabtociCf  is  likewise  often  seen  in  gardens.  It  is  found  in  boggy 
heaths  in  Connemara  and  Mayo,  and  is  also  native  in  West 
France,  Spain  and  the  Azores. 

A  beautiful  work  on  heaths  is  that  by  H.  C.  Andrews,  containing 
coloured  eagnivings  of  neariy  300  species  and  varieties,  with  descrip- 
taoos  in  Ei^lish  and  Latin  (4  vols.,  1802-1805). 

HEATHCOAT,  JOHN  (i  783-1861),  English  inventor,  was  bom 
at  Duffield  near  Derby  on  the  7th  of  August  1783.  During  his 
apprenticeship  to  a  framesmith  near  Loughborough,  he  made 
an  improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  warp-loom,  so  as  to 
produce  mitts  of  a  lace-like  appearance  by  means  of  it.  He 
began  business  on  his  own  account  at  Nottingham,  but  finding 
himself  subjected  to  the  intrusion  of  competing  inventors  he 
removed  to  Hathem.  There  in  x8o8  he  constructed  a  machine 
capable  of  produdng  an  exact  imitation  of  real  pillow-lace. 
This  was  by  far  the  most  expensive  and  complex  textile  apparatus 
till  then  existing;  and  in  describing  the  process  of  his  invention 
Heathcoat  said  in  1836,  "  The  single  difficulty  of  getting  the 
diagonal  threads  to  twist  in  the  allotted  space  was  so  great  that, 
if  now  to  be  done,  I  should  probably  not  attempt  its  accomplish- 
ment." Some  time  before  perfecting  his  invention,  which  he 
patented  in  1809,  he  removed  to  Loughborough,  where  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  Charles  Lacy,  a  Nottingham 
manufacturer;  but  in  1816  their  factory  was  attacked  by  the 
Luddites  and  their  55  lace  frames  destroyed.  The  damages 
were  asessed  in  the  King's  Bench  at  £10,000;  but  as  Heathcoat 
declined  to  expend  the  money  in  the  county  of  Leicester  he  never 
recdved  any  part  of  it.  Undaunte<i  by  his  loss,  he  began  at 
once  to  construct  new  and  greatly  improved  machines  in  an 
onoccupied  factory  at  Tiverton,  Devon,  propelling  them  by 
water-power  and  aifterwards  by  steam.    His  daim  to  the  mvtn- 


tion  of  the  twisting  and  traversing  laoe  ma^M^t  was  disputed, 
and  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  a  clever  workman  for  a  similar 
machine,  which  was  dedded  at  a  trial  ih  1816  to  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  Heathcoat's  patent  He  foUowed  his  great  invention  1^ 
others  of  much  ability,  as,  for  instance,  contrivances  for  orna- 
menting net  while  in  couise  of  manufacture  and  for  fwHtig 
ribbons  and  platted  and  twisted  net  upon  his  machines,  improved 
yam  spinnmg-frames,  and  methods  for  winding  raw  silk  from 
cocoons.  He  also  patented  an  improved  process  for  extracting 
and  purifying  salt.  An  offer  of  £10,006  was  made  to  him  in 
1833  for  the  use  of  his  processes  in  dressing  and  finishing  silk  nets, 
but  he  aUowed  the  hi^y  profitable  secret  to  remain  undlvulgid. 
In  1833  he  patented  a  steam  plough.  Heathcoat  was  elected 
member  of  parliament  for  Tiverton  in  1832.  Though  he  seldom 
spoke  in  the  House  he  was  constantly  engaged  on  committees, 
where  his  thorough  knowledge  of  business  and  sound  judgment 
were  highly  valued.  He  retained  his  seat  untfl  1859,  and  after 
two  years  of  declining  health  he  died  on  the  x8th  of  January 
i86x  at  Bolham  House,  near  Tiverton. 

HEATHCOTB,  SIR  OILBBRT  (c.  1651-1733),  lord  mayor  of 
London,  bdonged  to  an  old  Derbyshire  family  and  was  educated 
at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  afterwards  becoming  a  merdiant 
in  London.  His  trading  ventures  were  very  successful;  he 
was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  new  East  India  company  and 
he  emerged  victorious  from  a  contest  between  himself  and  the 
old  East  India  company  in  1693;  he  was  also  one  of  the  founders 
and  first  directors  of  the  bank  of  England.  In  1702  he  became 
an  alderman  of  the  dty  of  London  and  was  knighted;  he  served 
as  lord  mayor  in  1 71 1,  bdng  the  last  lord  mayor  to  ride  on  horse- 
back in  his  procession.  In  1700  Heathcote  was  sent  to  parlia- 
ment as  member  for  the  dty  of  London,  but  he  was  soon  expdled 
for  his  share  in  the  circulation  of  some  exchequer  bills;  however, 
he  was  again  dected  for  the  dty  later  in  the  same  year,  and 
he  retained  his  seat  until  17 10.  In  17x4  he  was  member  for 
Hdston,  in  1722  for  New  Lymington,  and  in  1727  for  St 
Gennans.  He  was  a  consistent  Whig,  and  was  made  a  baronet 
eight  days  before  his  death.  Although  extremdy  rich.  Heath- 
cote's  meanness  is  referred  to  by  Pope;  and  it  was  this  trait 
that  accounts  largely  for  his  impopularity  with  the  lower  classes. 
He  died  in  London  on  the  25th  of  January  1733  and  was  buriei 
at  Normanton,  Rutland,  a  residence  which  he  had  purduued 
from  the  Mackworths. 

A  descendant.  Sir  Gilbert  John  Heathcote,  Bart.  (1795-1867), 
was  created  Baron  Avcland  in  1856;  and  his  son  Gilbert  Henry, 
who  in  1888  inherited  from  his  mother  the  barony  of  Willoughby 
de  Eresby,  became  zst  earl  of  Ancaster  in  1892. 

HEATHEN,  a  term  originally  applied  to  all  persons  or  races 
who  did  not  hold  the  Jewish  or  Christian  belief,  thus  induding 
Mahommedans.  It  is  now  more  usually  given  to  polytheistic 
races,  thus  exduding  Mahommedans.  The  derivation  of  the 
word  has  been  much  debated.  It  is  common  to  all  Germanic 
languages;  d.  German  Heide,  Dutch  heiden.  It  is  usually  ascribed 
to  a  Gothic  hai}?i,  heath.  In  Ulfilas'  Gothic  version  of  the 
Bible,  the  earliest  extant  literary  monument  of  the  Germanic 
languages,  the  Syrophoenidan  woman  (Mark  vii.  26)  is  called 
ha^nOf  where  the  Vulgate  has  gentilis.  "  Heathen,"  i.e.  the 
people  of  the  heath  or  open  coimtry,  would  thus  be  a  translation 
of  the  Latin  paganus,  pagan,  i.e.  the  people  of  the  pagus  or 
village,  applied  to  the  dwellers  in  the  country  where  the  worship 
of  the  old  gods  still  lingered,  when  the  people  of  the  towns  were 
Christians  (but  see  Pagan  for  a  more  tenable  explanation  of  that 
term).  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  suggested  (Prof.  S. 
Bugge,  Indo-German,  Forschungen,  v.  178,  quoted  in  the  New 
English  Dictionary)  that  Ulfilas  may  have  adopted  the  word 
from  the  Armenian  hetanoSf  i.e.  Greek  Wyri^  tribes,  races,  the 
word  used  for  the  "  Gentiles  "  in  the  New  Testament.  Geniilis 
in  Latin,  properly  meaning  "  tribesman,"  came  to  be  used  of 
foreigners  and  non-Roman  peoples,  and  was  adopted  in  eccle- 
siastical usage  for  the  non-Christian  nations  and  in  the  Old 
Testament  for  non- Jewish  races. 

HEATHFIELD,  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  BUOTT,  JBakom  Ctlt'K 
1790),  British  general,  a  yo>Uig|a  wyaol^u  ^^Q\xsX'^2^\.\.«'^v^^« 
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oi  Stobs,  Koiburghihire,  wu  bom  on  ibe  isth  ol  December 
1717,  uk]  educited  abiud  for  the  military  pmfeuion.  Aa  & 
volunteer  he  fought  with  the  Pnissiin  inny  in  17JS  ud  1736, 
uid  tbin  enlcred  the  Cnudia  GuardL  He  went  through  the 
mr  oE  the  AusLrun  Succouon,  and  wu  wounded  at  Dettingui, 
fbing  tobeIJeuteiuint-a)loneJini754.  In  1759  he  became  colonel 
of  t,  new  legiment  ol  light  hone  (aJtemidi  ibe  ijlh  Huiun) 
■ad  became  well  known  for  the  efficiency  which  it  displayed  in 
the  Bubuquent  campaign!.  He  became  lieutenant-general  In 
■  765.  In  I77J  be  was  (elected  to  be  governor  ot  Gibialur  (g.i.), 
and  it  is  in  isnneiion  with  his  magnificent  defence  in  (he  great 
siege  of  1770  that  his  name  is  famous.  His  portrait  by  Sir 
Jo^ua  Reynolds  is  in  the  National  Gallery.  In  1787  he  was 
created  Baron  Healbficld  of  Gibraltar,  but  died  on  (he  6lh  of 
July  t7»a.  He  had  mairiKi  In  t74B  the  heiress  of  the  DraJie 
family,  to  which  Sir  Francis  Drale  belonged.  His  un,  the 
ind  baion.  died  in  rSi]  and  the  peerage  becune  ettinct,  but 
the  estates  went  to  the  fiinlly  of  Eliott-Dnke  (buooetcy  of 
iSit)  through  hi)  listei. 

HUTIHO.  In  temperate  latitudes  the  dinute  is  genenUy 
luch  as  to  necessitate  in  dwellings  during  a  great  pottiOB  of  Ihe 
rear  a  temperature  warmer  than  that  out  of  doors.  The  object 
of  the  art  of  healiug  is  to  secure  this  required  warmth  with  the 
greatest  economy  aod  eSideocy.  For  reuons  ot  health  it  Buy 
be  assumed  that  do  syiicm  ol  besting  is  advisable  which  does 
not  provide  tot  a  constat  renewal  of  the  air  in  the  locality 
warmed,  and  on  this  actoinl  there  is  *  difficulty  in  treating  as 
•eparate  matters  the  subjects  of  he*tlng  and  ventiUtion,  which 
tn  practical  achemei  should  be  considered  conjointly.  (See 
Veniuatiok). 

The  object  of  all  beating  appantus  Is  the  transference  of  beat 
fmm  the  hte  to  the  vuioui  parts  of  the  building  it  is  blended 
to  warm,  and  this  transfer  miy  be  effected  by  radiation,  by  con- 
duction <a  by  convection.  An  open  fire  acta  by  radiation;  it 
warms  the  air  in  a  mom  by  Erst  warming  the  walU,  floor,  ceiling 
uid  articles  in  the  tDooi,aBd  thtse  in  turn  warm  the  »ii.  There- 
lore  in  a  room  with  sn  open  fire  tfae  air  is,  as  a  rule,  less  healed 
than  the  walli.  In  many  forms  of  fireplaces  fresh  air  is  brought 
In  and  passed  around  Ihe  back  and  sides  of  the  slove  before  being 
•dmitted  into  the  room.  A  closed  stove  acts  mainly  by  con. 
vection;  though  when  healed  to  a  high  temperature  it  £ivcs 
out  radiant  heaL  Windows  have  >  chilling  ellect  OQ  a  room, 
•nd  in  calculations  eilra  allowance  should  be  made  for  window 


There  ate  a  number  of  methods  available  for  adoption  i 

nthe 

icuUy 

to  suit  the  method  of  warming  to  tfae  class  of  building 

to  be 

wanned.     Healing  may  be  effected  by  one  of  the  foUi 

iwing 

lelhe 

tdvanUges  of  more  than  one  method:  open  fires,  closed  * 

loves. 
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J^  certainly  wasteful  of  fuel,  and  ihe  loss  of  heat  up  the 

chimney  and  by  conduction  into  the  brtckwotk 
backing  of  the  stove  Is  considerable.  Great  improvementi, 
however,  have  been  effected  in  (he  design  of  open  firepbces, 
and  many  Ingenious  connivances  of  this  nature  are  now  in  Ihe 
market  which  combine  ei&dency  of  healing  with  economy  of 
fuel  Unless  suitable  fresh  air  inlets  are  provided,  this  iorm 
o(  Hove  wiU  cause  the  room  to  be  draughty,  the  strong  current 
of  warm  air  up  the  ffite  drawing  cold  air  In  through  Ihe  crevices 
in  Ihe  doors  and  windows.  The  best  form  of  open  fireplace  is 
the  ventilating  stove,  in  which  fresh  ait  is  passed  around  the 
back  and  sides  of  (he  slove  before  being  admilled  through 

over  the  ordirury  type  ol  fiicptace.  The  Ulustralions  show 
IwD forms  of  vcntibling  firej^ace,  one  (fig.  j)  similar  in  appearance 
(o  Iheoidinaty  domestic  grafe,  the  other  (fig.  i)  with  descending 
smoke  Sue  suitable  for  hospital*  and  public  rooms,  where  it 
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Heating  by  wtrmed  air,  one  of  the  oldest  methods  in  use, 
has  been  much  improved  by  attention  to  the  construction  of 
the  apparatus,  and  if  properly  installed  will  give  as 
_  good  effects  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain.    The  system 

is  especially  suitable  for  churches,  assembly  halls  and 
Uzge  rooms.  A  stove  of  qsecial  design  is  placed  in  a  chamber 
in  the  basement  or  cellar,  and  cold  fresh  air  is  passed  through 
It,  and  led  by  means  of  flues  to  the  various  apartments  for  dis- 
tribution by  means  of  easily  regulated  inlet  valves.  To  prevent 
the  atmosphere  from  becoming  unduly  dry  a  pan  of  water  is 
fitted  to  the  stove;  tins  serves  to  moisten  the  air  before  it 
passes  into  the  distributing  flues.  If  each  distributing  flue  is 
connected  by  means  of  a  mixing  valve  with  a  cold-air  flue,  the 
warmth  of  ihe  incoming  air  can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety  (see 
Ventilation). 

There  are  many  different  systems  of  heating  by  hot  water 
circulating  in  pipes.  The  oldest  and  best  known  is  the  "  two 
pipe  "  system,  others  being  the  "  one  pipe  "  or  "  umple 
drcuit,"  and  the  "  drop  "  or  "  overhead."  The  high 
pressure  system  b  of  later  invention,  having  beSen 
first  put  to  practical  use  by  A.  M.  Perkins  in  1845. 
AB  these  metlK>ds  warm  chiefly  by  means  of  convected  heat, 
the  amount  of  true  radiation  from  the  pipes  being  small.  The 
manner  in  which  the  circulation  of  hot  water  takes  place  in  the 
tubes  is  as  follows.  Fire  heals  the  water  in  a  boiler  from  the  top 
of  which  a  "  flow  "  pipe  communicates  with  the  rooms  to  be 
wumcd  (fig.  3).    As  the  water  is  heated  it  becomes  lighter, 

^  rises  to  the  top  of  the  boiler, 

'~y      /I  and  passes  along  the  flow 

pipe.  It  is  fdlowed  by 
"^*^  more  and  more  hot  water, 
and  so  travels  along  the  flow 
pipe,  which  is  rising  all  the 
time,  to  the  farthest  pdnt 
of  the  circuit,  by  which 
time  it  has  in  all  proba- 
bility cooled  considerably. 
From  this  point  the  "re- 
turn "  pipe  drops,  usually  at 
the  same  rate  as  the  flow 
pipe  rises;  and  in  due  course 
the  water  reaches  its  start- 
ing point,  the  boiler,  and  is 
again  heated  and  again  cir- 
culated through  the  system. 
The  connexion  of  the  return 
pipe  is  made  with  the  lower 
put  of  the  boiler.  Branches 
may  be  made  from  the  main 
pipes  by  means  of  smaller 
pipes  arranged  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  mains,  the 
branch  flow  pipe  being  con- 
nected with  the  main  flow 
pipe  and  returning  into  the 
main  return.  To  obtain  a 
larger  heating  surface  than 
>  pipe  affords,  radiators  are  connected  with  the  pipes  where 
<iaired,  and  the  water  passing  through  them  warms  the  sur- 
lOttnding  air. 

The  "  one  pipe "  system  (fig.  4)  acts  on  precisely  the 
■ae  principle,  but  in  place  of  two  pipes  being  placed 
ii  adjacent  positions  one  large  main  makes  a  complete 
CBont  of  the  area  to  be  warmed,  starting  from  and  retum- 
^  to  the  boiler,  and  from  this  main  flow  and  return  branches 
«e  taken  and  connected  with  radiators  and  other  heating 
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In  the  "  dxx>p  "  or  "  overhead  "  system  (fig.  5)  a  rising  main 
ii  takm  directly  from  the  boiler  to  the  topmost  floor  of  the 
Mtfing,  and  from  this  branches  are  dropped  to  the  lower  floors, 
nd  ooonected  by  means  of  smaller  branches  to  radiators  or 
Hie  vertical  branches  descend  to  the  basement  and 


generally  merge  in  a  single  return  pipe  which  is  connected  to 
Uie  lower  part  of  the  boiler. 

The  rate  of  circulation  in  the  ordinary  low  pressure  hot-water 
system  may  be  considerably  accelerated  by  means  of  steam 
injections.  The  water  after  being  heated  passes  into  a  circulating 
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Fig.  4. 


tank  into  which  steam  is  introduced;  this,  mixing  with  the  hot 
water,  ^ves  it  additional  motive  power,  resulting  in  a  fastor 
circulation.  This  steam  condensing  adds  to  the  water  in  the 
pipe  and  naturally  causes  an  overflow,  which  is  led  back  to  the 
boiler  and  re-used.  In  districts  where  the  water  is  hard,  this 
arrangement  considerably  lengthens  the  life  of  the  boiler,  as 
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Fig.  5. 


the  same  water  is  used  over  and  over  again,  and  no  fresh  deposit 
of  fur  occurs.  Owing  to  the  very  rapid  movement  and  the 
consequent  increased  rate  of  transmission  of  heat,  the  pipes  and 
radiators  may  be  reduced  in  sixe,  in  many  circumstances  a  very 
desirable  thing  to  achieve.    With  \>u&  %v^Xtm  \.>it  \,tmvQta.v»^ 
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can  be  quickly  raised  and  easily  controlled.  If  the  ncather  is 
mild,  a  moderate  heat  may  be  obtained  by  using  the  apparatus 
as  an  ordinary  hot  water  system,  and  shutting  o£F  the  steam 
iigectors. 

The  cold-water  supply  and  expansion  tank  (fig.  3)  are  often 
combined  in  one  tank  placed  at  a  point  above  the  level  of  circula- 
tion. The  tank  should  be  of  a  size  to  hold  not  less  than  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  total  amount  of  water  held  in  the  ^stem. 
The  autcmatic  inlet  of  cold  water  to  the  hot  water  system  from 
the  main  house  tank  or  other  source  is  controlled  by  a  ball  valve, 
which  is  so  fixed  as  to  allow  the  water  to  rise  no  more  than  an 
inch  above  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  thus  leaving  the  remainder 
of  the  space  clear  for  expansion.  An  overflow  is  provided, 
(Uscharging  into  the  open  air  to  allow  the  water  to  escape  should 
the  ball  valve  become  defective. 

The  "  Perkins "  or  "  small  bore  hi^  pressure  **  system 
(fig.  6)  has  many  advantages,  for  it  is  safe,  the  boiler  is  small 
M%ft  and  is  easily  mana^,  the  temperature  is  well  under 

control  and  may  be  regulated  to  suit  the  changing 
weather,  and  the  small  pipes  present  a  neat  ai^>earance 
in  a  room.  The  whole  system  is  constructed  of  wrought 
iron  pipe  of  small  diameter,  strong  enough  to  resist  a  testing 
pressure  of  2000  to  2500  tt>  per  sq.  in.    The  boiler  consists  of 

similar  pipe  coiled  up  to  form 
a  fire-box,  inside  which  the 
furnace  is  lighted.  The  coil 
is  encased  with  firebricks 
and  brickwork,  and  the 
smoke  from  the  fire  is  carried 
off  by  a  flue  in  the  ordinary 
way.   The  flow  pipe  of  similar 
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Fig.  6. 


(usually  having  an 
internal  diameter  ci  about  x 
in.,  the  metal  being  nearly  i  in. 
thick)  continues  from  the  top 
of  the  coil,  and  after  travel- 
Ung  round  the  various  apart- 
ments returns  to,  and  is 
connected  with,  the  lowest 
part  of  the  boiler  coil.  The 
joints  take  a  special  form  to 
enable  them  to  withstand  the. 
great  strain  to  which  they 
are  subjected  (fig.  7).  One 
end  of  a  pipe  is  finished  flat, 
the  end  of  the  other  pipe 
being  brought  to  a  conical 
edge.  On  one  end  also  a 
right-handed,  and  on  the 
other  a  left-handed,  screw- 
thread  is  turned.  A  coupling 
collar,  tapped  in  the  same 
manner,  is  screwed  on,  and  causes  the  conical  edge  to  impress 
itself  tightly  on  the  flat  end,  giving  a  sound  and  lasting  joint. 
The  system  is  hermetically  sealed  after  being  pumped  full  of 
water,  an  expansion  chamber  in  the  shape  of  a  pipe  of  larger 
dimensions  being  provided  at  the  top  of  the  system  above 
the  highest  point  of  drculation.    Upon  the  application  of  heat 

to  the  fire-box  coil  the  water 
naturally  expands  and  forces  its 
way  up  into  the  expansion 
chamber;  but  there  it  encounters 
the  pressure  of  the  confined  air, 
and  ebullition  is  consequently 
prevented.  Thus  at  no  time 
can  steam  form  in  the  system. 
This  system  is  trustworthy  and  safe  in  working.  The  smallness 
of  the  pipes  renders  it  liable  to  damage  by  frost,  but  this  accident 
may  be  prevented  by  always  keeping  in  frosty  weather  a  small 
fire  in  the  furnace.  If  this  course  is  inconvenient,  some  liquid 
of  low  freezing-point,  such  as  glycerine,  may  be  mixed  with  the 
water. 


Fig.  7. 


For  large  public  bondings,  factories,  ftc.,  heating  by  rteaa 
is  generally  adopted  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  heat 
is  available,  and  the  great  distance  from  the  boiler  at 
which  wanning  is  effected.  In  the  case  of  factories 
the  exhaust  steam  from  the  ^ogines  used  for  driving 
the  working  machinery  is  made  use  of  and  forms  the  most 
economical  method  of  heating  possible.  There  are  several 
different  ^stems  of  heating  by  steam — low  pressure,  hi^ 
pressure  and  minus  pressure. 

In  the  low  pressure  two  pipe  system  the  flow  pipe  is  carried 
to  a  sufficient  height  directly  above  the  boiler  to  allow  of  its 
gradual  fall  to  a  little  beyond  the  most  distant  point  at  which 
connexion  is  to  be  made  with  the  return  pipe,  which  thence 
sbpes  towards  the  boiler.  Branches  are  taken  off  the  flow  pipe, 
and  after  circulating  through  coils  or  radiators  are  connected 
with  the  return  pipe.  In  a  well-proportioned  system  the  pres- 
sure need  not  exceed  3  or  3  lb  per  sq.  iiL  for  excellent 
results  to  be  obtained.  The  one-pipe  system  is  similar  in  prin- 
ciple, the  pipe  rising  to  its  greatest  h^gjiii  above  the  boiler 
and  being  then  carried  around  as  a  single  pipe  falling  all  the 
while.  It  resembles  in  many  points  the  one-pipe  low  pressure 
hot-water  system.  Radiators  are  fed  directly  from  the  main. 
Where,  as  in  factories  or  workshops,  there  are  already  installed 
engines  working  at  a  high  steam  pressure,  say  120  to  180  tt>  per 
sq.  in.,  a  portion  of  the  steam  generated  in  the  boilers  may  be 
utilized  for  beating  by  the  aid  of  a  reducing  valve.  Tlie  steam 
is  passed  through  the  valve  and  emerges  at  the  pressure  required 
generally  from  3  lb  upwards.  It  is  then  used  for  one  of  the 
systems  describe  above. 

High-pressure  steam-heating,  compared  with  the  heating  by 
low  pressure,  is  little  used.  The  principles  are  the  same  as  those 
applied  to  low-pressure  work,  but  all  fittings  and  appliances 
must,  of  course,  be  made  to  stand  the  higher  strain  to  which 
they  are  subjected. 

The  "  minus  pressure "  steam  system,  sometimes  termed 
**  atmospheric  "  or  "  vacuum,"  is  of  more  recent  introduction 
than  those  just  described.  It  is  certainly  the  most  scientific 
method  of  steam-heating,  and  heat  can  be  made  to  travel  a 
greater  distance  by  its  aid  than  by  any  other  means.  The  heat 
of  the  pipes  is  great,  but  can  be  easily  regiilated.  The  system 
is  economical  in  fuel,  but  needs  skilled  attendance  to  keep  the 
appliances  and  fittings  in  order.  The  steam  is  introduced  into 
the  pipes  at  about  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  sucked 
through  the  system  by  means  of  a  vacuum  pump,  which  at  the 
same  operation  frees  the  pipes  from  air  and  from  condensation 
water.  This  pumping  action  results  in  an  extremely  rapid 
circulation  of  the  heating  agent,  enabling  long  distances  to  be 
traversed  without  much  loss  of  heat. 

Compared  with  heating  by  hot  water,  steam-heating  requires 
less  piping,  which,  further,  may  be  of  much  smaller  diameter 
to  attain  a  similar  result,  because  of  the  higher  temperature 
of  the  heat  yielding  surface.  A  drawback  to  the  use  of  steam 
is  the  fact  that  the  high  temperature  of  the  pipes  and  radiators 
attracts  and  spreads  a  great  deal  of  dust.  There  is  also  a  risk 
that  woodwork  near  the  pipes  may  warp  and  split.  The  apparatus 
needs  constant  attention,  since  neglect  in  stoking  would  result 
in  stopping  the  generation  of  steam,  and  the  whole  system 
would  almost  immediately  cooL  To  regulate  the  heat  it  is* 
necessary  either  to  instal  a  number  of  small  radiators  or  to 
divide  the  radiators  into  sections,  each  section  controlled  by 
distinct  valves;  steam  may  then  be  admitted  to  all  the  sections 
of  the  radiator  or  to  any  less  number  of  sections  as  desired. 
In  a  hot-water  system  the  heat  is  given  off  at  a  lower  temperature 
and  is  consequently  more  agreeable  than  that  yielded  by  a 
steam-heating  apparatus.  The  joint  most  commonly  used  for 
hot-water  pipes  is  termed  the  "  rust "  joint,  which  is  cheap  to 
make,  but  unfortunately  is  inefficient.  The  materials  required 
are  iron  borings,  sal-ammoniac  and  sulphur;  these  are  mixed 
together,  moistened  with  water,  and  rammed  into  the  socket, 
which  is  previously  half  filled  with  yarn,  well  caulked.  The 
materials  mixed  with  the  iron  borings  cause  them  to  rust  into  a 
solid  mass,  and  in  doing  so  a  slight  expansion  takes  place.    On 
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thb  acoounl  it  is  ncoesiary  to  exercise  some  skill  in  forming  the 

joint,  or  the  socket  of  the  pipe  will  be  split;  numbers  of  pipes 

are  undoubtedly  spoilt  in  this  way.    Suitable  proportions  of 

materials  to  form  a  rust  joint  are  90  parts  by  weight  of  iron 

borings  weU  mixed  with  2  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  x 

part  of  powdered  sal-ammoniac.    Another  joint,  less  rigid  but 

sound  and  durable,  is  made  with  yam  and  white  and  red  lead. 

The  white  and  red  lead  are  mixed  together  to  form  a  putty,  and 

are  filled  into  the  socket  alternately  vnih  layers  of  wcll-caulked 

yam,  starting  with  yam  and  finishing  off  with  the  lead  mixture. 

Iron  expands  when  heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling 

water  (axs**  F.)  about  i  part  in  900,  that  is  to  say,  a  pipe 

xoo  ft.  long  would  expand  or  increase  in  length  when 

heated  to  this  temperature  about  i)  in.,  an  amount 

which  seems  small  but  which  would  be  quite  sufficient 

to  destroy  one  or  more  of  the  joints  if  provision  were  not  made 

to  prevent  damage.    The  amount  of  expansion  increases  as  the 

^^^^  temperature  is  raised;  at  340*  F.  it  is  ai  in. 

^0"'^^^  i'l   100  ft.    With  wrought  iron  pipes  bends 

r^      may  be  arranged,  as  shown  in  fig.  8,  to  take 

Jf  up  this  expansion.    With  cast  iron  pipe  this 

'I  cannot  be  done,  and  no  length  of  piping  over 

^^^!^  40  ft.  should  be  without  a  proper  expansion 

^0[1  joint.    The  pipes  are  best  supported  on  rollers 

^VP  which  allow  of  movement  without  straining 

Fig.  8.         the  joints. 

There  are  several  joints  in  general  use  for  the 
best  class  of  work  which  are  formed  with  the  aid  of  india-rubber 
rings  or  collars,  any  expansion  being  divided  amongst  the  whole 
number  of  joints.  In  the  rubber  ring  joint  an  india-rubber  ring  is 
used ;  slightly  less  in  diameter  than  the  pipe.  The  rubber  is  circular 
Id  section,  and  about  \  in.  thick,  and  is  stretched  on  the  extreme 
end  of  a  pipe  which  is  then  forced  into  the  next  socket.  This 
joint  is  durable,  secure  and  easily  made;  it  allows  for  expansion 
and  by  its  use  the  risk  of  pipe  sockets  being  cracked  is  avoided. 
It  ii  much  used  for  greenhouse  heating  works.    Richardson's 


Fig.  9. 


Fig.  10. 


patent  joint  (fig.  9)  is  a  good  form  of  this  class  of  joint.  The 
pipes  have  specially  shaped  ends  between  which  a  rubber  collar 
is  placed,  the  joint  being  held  together  by  clips.  The  result 
is  very  satisfactory  and  will  stand  heavy  water  pressure. 
Messenger's  joint  (fig.  xo)  is  designed  to  allow  more  freedom  of 
expansicm  and  at  the  same  time  to  withstand  considerable 
pcessure;  one  loose  cast  iron  collar  is  used,  and  another  is 
formed  as  a  socket  on  the  end  of  the  pipe  itself.  One  end  of 
each  pipe  is  plain,  so  that  it  may  be  cut  to  any  desired  length; 

pipes  with  shaped  ends  obviously 
must  be  obtained  in  the  exact  lengths 
required.  Jones's  expansion  joint 
(fig.  11)  is  somewhat  similar  to 
Messenger's  but  it  is  not  capable 
of  withstanding  so  great  a  pressure. 
In  this  case  both  collars  of  cast 
iron  are  loose. 
Radiators  (really  convectors)  were  in  their  primitive  design 
ooik  of  pipe,  used  to  give  a  larger  heating  area  than  the  single 
pipe  would  afford.  They  are  now  usually  of  special 
design,  and  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — indirect 
rufiatort,  direct  radiators  and  direct  ventilating  radiators. 
laifirect  radiators  are  placed  beneath  the  floor  of  the  apartment 
to  be  heiUed  and  give  off  heat  through  a  grating.  This  method 
ii  facquently  adopted  in  combined  schemes  of  heating  and 
witflating;  the  fresh  air  is  warmed  by  being  passed  over  their 
pceviously  to  being  admitted  through  the  gratings  into 
Direct  radiators  are  a  devek>pment  of  the  early  coO 


Fig.  II. 


of  pipe;  th^r  are  made  in  various  types  and  designs  and  are 
ustially  of  cast  iron.  Ventilating  radiators  are  similar,  but  have 
an  inlet  arrangement  at  the  base  to  allow  external  air  to  past 
over  the  heating  surface  before  passing  out  through  the  perfora- 
tions. Radiators  should  not  be  fixed  directly  on  to  the  main 
heating  pipe,  but  always  on  branches  of  smaller  diameter  leading 
from  the  flow  pipe  to  one  end  of  the  radiator  and  back  to  the 
main  return  pipe  from  the  other  end;  they  may  then  be  easily 
controlled  by  a  valve  placed  on  the  branch  from  the  flow  pipe. 
To  each  radiator  should  be  fitted  an  air  tap,  which  when  opened 
will  permit  the  escape  of  any  air  that  has  acctmiulated  in  the 
coil;  otherwise  free  circulation  is  impossible,  and  the  fuU 
benefit  of  the  heat  is  not  obtained. 

A  plentiful  supply  of  hot  water  is  a  necessity  in  every  house 
for  domestic  and  hygienic  purposes.  In  small  houses  all  require- 
ments may  be  satisfied  with  a  boiler  heated  by  the 
kitchen  fire.  For  large  buildings  where  large  quantities  ^*^_  \ 
of  hot  water  are  used  an  independent  boiler  of  suitable 
size  should  be  installed.  Every  installation  is  made 
up  of  a  boiler  or  other  water-heater,  a  tank  or  cylinder  to  contain 
the  water  when  heated,  and  a  cistern  of  cold  water,  the  supply 
from  which  to  the  system  is  regulated  automatically  by  a  baU 
valve.  These  containers,  proportioned  to  the  required  supply 
of  hot  water,  are  connected  with  each  other  by  mcxms  of  pipes, 
a  "flow"  and  a  "return"  connecting  the  boiler  with  the 
cylinder  or  tank  (fig.  xa).  The  flow  pipe  starts  from  the  top 
of  the  boiler  and  is  connected  near  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the 
return    pipe    joining    the 
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cylinder  and  boQer.  The 
supply  from  the  cold  water 
cistern  enters  the  bottom 

of  the  cylinder,  and  thence       j  ¥»*nm 
travels  by  way  of  the  re- 
turn  pipe   to    the    boUer,      ^ ^^                     | 

where  it  is  heated,  and 
back  through  the  flow 
pipe  to  the  cylinder,  which 
is  thus  soon  filled  with  hot 
water.  A  flow  pipe  which 
serves  also  for  expansion 
is  taken  from  the  top  of 
the  cylinder  to  a  point 
above  the  cold  •  water 
supply  and  tumed  down 
to  prevent  the  ingress  of 
dirt.    From    this    pipe    at  ^^ 

various    points   are    taken  I__„^2^i. 

the  supply  pipes  to  baths,  Fic.^J. 

lavatories,  sinks  and  other 

appliances.  It  will  be  observed  that  m  fig.  la  the  cylinder 
is  placed  in  proximity  to  the  boiler;  this  is  the  usual  and 
most  effective  method,  but  it  may  be  placed  some  distance 
away  if  desired.  The  tank  system  is  of  much  earlier  date  than 
this  cylinder  system,  and  although  the  two  resemble  each  other 
in  many  respects,  the  tank  system  is  in  practice  the  less  effective. 
The  tank  is  placed  above  the  level  of  the  topmost  draw  off,  and 
often  in  a  cupboard  which  it  will  warm  sufficiently  to  permit 
of  its  being  used  as  a  linen  airing  closet.  An  expansion  pipe  is 
taken  from  the  top  of  the  tank  to  a  point  above  the  roof.  AU 
draw  off  services  are  taken  off  from  the  flow  pipe  which  connects 
the  boiler  with  the  tank.  This  method  differs  from  that  adopted 
in  the  cylinder  system,  where  all  services  are  led  from  the  top 
of  the  cylinder.  A  suitable  proportion  between  the  size  of  the 
tank  or  cylinder  and  that  of  the  boiler  is  8  or  10  to  it  Water 
may  also  be  heated  by  placing  a  coil  of  steam  or  high-pressure 
hot-water  pipes  in  a  water  tank  (fig.  6),  the  water  heated  in  this 
way  circulating  in  the  manner  already  described.  An  alternative 
plan  is  to  pass  the  water  through  pipes  placed  in  a  steam  chest. 
Cylinders,  tanks  and  independent  boilers  should  be  encased 
in  a  non-conducting  material  such  as  silicate  cotton,  thick  felt 
or  asbestos  composition.    The  two  first  mentioned  are  aflBxcd 
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on  In  [he  fDim  of  ■  plutei  from  i  to  6  id.  thick. 

T*[s  to  bitbi  uul  Uvatoiia  ihould  be  coonecteil  to  the  mula 
Krvica  by  ■  flow  ud  ntuni  pipe  >a  that  hot  mm  is  cotutunly 
flowing  put  the  tip,  thus  enabling  hot  mter  to  be  obtained 
immediiteiy.  Frequently  a  single  pipe  1*  led  to  the  tap,  but  the 
(rater  in  this  branchox)]]  and  otuit  tberelore  bediawn  off  befon: 
hot  water  can  be  obtained. 

Two  cluH3  of  boilen  aie  chiefly  lued  in  hot-water  beating 

imtaHitioni,  viz.  those  heated  by  tbe  Sre  of  the  kitcben  range, 

and  those  heated  separately  or  IndepeDdenlly.    Of 

the  6nl  class  there  are  two  varieties  in  common  use — 

:  tonn  ol  "saddle"  boiler  <Gg,  13)  and  the  "boot"  boilec 

(Gg.  14).    Independent  boilers  are  made  in  every  conceivable 

'  form  of  CDDstTUCtlon,  and  many  of 

capable  of  doing  eicellent  worL    In 

e  of  a  boiler  of  thil  description  it 

should    be   remembered    that   rapid    beatiog. 


ly  of  which 


absence  ol 
he  efficiency 

1  in  domestic  work,  althaugfa 
.J.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  favoured  for  horticultural 
beating.  The  shape  mostly  used  i>  the  "uddle"  boiler,  or 
some  variation  upon  t!iis  very  old  pattern.  The  coiled  pipe  fln- 
boi  of  the  high-pressure  hot-water  system  previously  described 
may  be  also  classed  with  boilers, 

A  notable  tenure  of  modem  boilei  conilmctioD  is  the  mode  ol 
building  the  apparatus  of  cast  iron  in  either  horiiootal  or  vertical 
Kctions.  Botb  the  types  intended  to  be  set  in  brickwork  and 
those  working  independently  are  formed  on  the  sectional 
principle,  which  has  many  good  points.  The  parts  are  easy  ol 
transport  and  can  be  handled  without  difficulty  througb  narrow 
doorways  and  in  confined  situations.  Thesizeof  the  boilermay 
be  increased  or  dimmished  by  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  one 
or  more  scctionsi  these,  being  simple  in  design,  are  easily  Ctted 
together,  and  should  a  section  become  defective  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  insert  a  Dew  one  in  its  place.  Should  a  defect  occur 
vitb  a  wrought  iron  boiler  it  is  usually  necessary  for  the  purpose 


become  blocked 


kingofahot-water  apparatus  the  expansion 

'   '"      ■"        vent  any  overdue  pressure 

should,  however,  the  pipes 

the  lighting 


of  the  fire  would  cause  the  water  to  expand,  and  hai 
it  would  in  all  probabilily  burst  the  bailer.  To  prevent  this  a 
safety  valve  should  be  fitted  on  the  top  of  the  boiler,  or  be  con- 
nected thtreto  with  a  large  pipe  so  as  to  be  visible.  The  valve 
may  be  of  the  dead  weight  {fig.  16),  lever  weight,  spring  (fig.  17) 
or  diaphragrn  variety.  The  three  first  named  are  largely  used. 
In  the  diaphragm  valve  a  thin  piece  of  metal  is  filed  to  an  outlet 
Irom  the  boilet,  and  when  a  moderate  pressure  is  eiceedcd  this 


Fmible  plugs  are  Uttle  usedi  they  <x 


u  of  piecta  of  ^ter 


inserted  on  the  side  of  the  boiler,  which  melt  should  tk 
beat  of  the  water  rise  above  a  certain  temperature. 

A  "  Geyier  "  is  a  very  convenient  form  of  apparatus  for  beat- 
{ a  quantity  of  water  in  a  short  time.  A  water  pipe  of  copper 
wrought  iron  is  passed  through  a  cylinder  in  which  q—^^ 
s  or  on  heating  bumoi  are  placed.  The  piping 
kcs  a  winding  or  zigsag  course,  and  by  the  time  the  outlet  b 
Raghed,  the  water  it  contains  has  reached  a  high  tempentitra^ 
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By  this  means  a  continuous  stream  of 
greater  or  imaller  in  proportion  to  the 
apparatus.  The  impmvtd  type*  of  ga 
with  1  single  control  to  both  gas  and 
small  "pilot  "  burner  to  ignite  the  gas.  , 
be  provided  to  carry  oS  the  fumes  of  the 
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lead  work,  loft  water  fifrfiiing  a  vety 
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upon  tlwae  meUls.    In  districts  suppfied  with  soft  water,  copper 
shooki  be  employed  to  as  large  an  extent  as  possible. 

Hie  taUe  given  below  will  be  useful  in  calculating  the  size  of  the 
radiating  surface  necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  to  the  extent 
icqaiied  when  the  external  air  is  at  freezing  point  (32**  Fahr.) : — 


Description  of  Building 
to  be  heated. 

Temperature 
required. 

Cubic  Feet  of  Air  heated  by 

I  sq.  ft.  of  Radiator  or 

Pipe  Surface. 

Low  Pressure 
Water. 

Low  Pressure 
Steam. 

Dwelling  rooms 

Schools 

Churches  and  chapels 

Oflfees  and  shops 

Public  halls,  workshops,  waiting<rooms 

"6o» 

55*-6o» 

55*io* 

50»-55' 

85-90 
90-100 
100-120 
120-125 
130-150 
140-160 

I 15-125 
120-130 
135-160 
160-170 
175-200 
190-220 

In  closing  this  account  of  heating  and  the  practical  methods 
of  application  of  heat,  an  example  may  be  mentioned  to  show 
the  great  capabilities  of  a  carefully  planned  system. 
At  the  city  of  Lockport  in  New  York  state,  America, 
an  interesting  example  of  the  <&rect  application  of 
steam-heating  on  a  large  scale  has  been  carried  out 
the  direction  of  Mr  Birdsill  Holly  of  that  dty.  Houses 
within  a  ladim  of  3  m.  from  the  boiler  house  are  supplied  with 
iupcifacated  steam  at  a  pressure  of  35  lb  to  the  in.  The  mains, 
the  laxgest  of  which  are  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  smallest 
3  in.,  are  wrapped  in  asbestos,  felt  and  other  non-conducting 
■mtoials,  and  are  i^aced  in  wooden  tubes  laid  under  groimd 
like  water  and  gas  pipes.  The  house  branches  pipes  are  1}  in. 
in  diameter,  and  |-in.  pipes  are  used  inside  the  houses.  The 
rteam  is  employed  lor  warming  apartments  by  means  of  pipe 
cadiatofs,  tor  heating  water  by  steam  injections,  and  for  all 
cooking  pmpoaes.  The  steam  mains  to  the  houses  are  laid  by 
the  supply  company;  the  internal  pipes  and  fittings  are  paid 
for  or  rented  by  the  occupier,  costing  for  an  installation  from 
£30  for  an  ord^iary  eight-roomed  house  to  £xoo  or  more  for 
larger  buildings.  With  the  success  of  this  undertaking  in  view 
it  b  a  onatter  of  wonder  that  the  example  set  in  this  instance 
has  not  been  adopted  to  a  much  greater  extent  elsewhere. 

The  prifldpal  publkations  on  heating  are :  Hood.  PracUad  Treatise 
m  Wvmmg  BuUdings  by  Hoi  Water  \  Baldwin.  Hot  Water  Heating 
mi  Fittings;  Baldwin.  Steam  Healing  for  Buildings:  Billings, 
YemtiUiion  and  Healing;  Carpenter,  Heating  and  Ventilattng 
BmUsmgs;  Jones,  HeaUng  hy  Hot  Water,  Ventilation  and  Hot  Water 
Smppiy;  Dye.  Hot  Water  Supply.  (J-  Bt.) 

HIAVEV  (O.  Eng.  hefen,  heofon,  keofope-,  this  word  appears 
■I  OS,  Acsofi;  the  High.  Ger.  word  appears  in  Ger.  Himmel, 
Dvtdl  kemd',  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  connexion  between 
the  two  words,  and  the  ultimate  derivation  of  the  word  is^ 
mkiiawii;  the  suggestion  that  it  is  connected  with  '*  to  heave,  " 
in  the  icnse  of  something  "  lifted  up,"  is  erroneous),  property 
the  cxpttnse,  taking  the  appearance  of  a  domed  vault  above  the 
caith,  in  wbkk  the  sun,  moon,  planets  and  stars  seem  to  be  placed, 
the  firmament;  hence  also  used,  generally  in  the  plural,  of  the 
space  fanmediately  above  the  earth,  the  atmospheric  region 
of  winds,  rain,  clouds,  and  of  the  birds  of  the  air.  The  heaven 
and  the  earth  together,  therefore,  to  the  ancient  cosmographers, 
and  itin  in  poetical  language,  make  up  the  universe.  In  the 
casnoflonies  of  many  ancient  peoples  there  was  a  plurality  of 
heavens,  probably  among  the  earlier  Hebrews,  the  idea  being 
elaborated  in  rabbinical  literature,  among  the  Babylonians  and 
in  Zoraastrianism.  The  number  of  these  heavens,  the  higher 
truBCcnding  the  lower  in  glory,  varied  from  three  to  seven. 
Heaven,  as  in  the  Hebrew  skamayim,  the  Greek  obpavln,  the 
Latin  cteiusn,  »  the  abode  of  God,  and  as  such  in  Christian 
mAatohgy  is  the  place  of  the  blessed  in  the  next  world  (see 
EKB4T0L0GT  and  Paradise). 

mmmmm^  CHRI8TIAV   FRIBDRICH   (1813-1863),    German 
poet  rn4  dramatist,  was  bom  at  Wesselburen  in  Ditmarschen, 
■I  the  i8th  of  March  18x3.    Though  only  the  son  of  a 
fariddajcr,  he  early  showed  a  talent  for  poetry,  which  was 


first  displayed  to  the  world  by  the  publication,  in  the  Hamburg 
Modeteitungf  of  verses  which  he  had  sent  to  Amalie  Schoppe 
(1791-1858),  a  then  popular  journalist  and  author  of  nursery 
tales.  Through  the  Jdndness  of  this  lady,  who  interested  several 
of  her  friends  on  his  behalf,  he  was  enabled  to  go  to  Hamburg 
and  there  prepare  himself  for  the  university. 
A  year  later  he  went  to  Heidelberg  to  study 
law,  but  finding  this  uncongenial  he  passed 
on  to  the  university  of  Munich,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  philosophy,  history  and 
literature.  In  1839  Hebbel  left  Munich  and 
wandered  back  to  Hamburg  on  foot,  where 
he  resumed  his  relations  with  Elsie  Lensinjg, 
whose  self-sacrifidng  assistance  had  helped 
him  over  the  darkest  days  in  Munich.  In 
the  same  year  he  wrote  his  first  tragedy 
Judith  (published  1841),  which  in  the 
following  year  was  performed  in  Hamburg 
and  Berlin  and  made  his  name  known  throughout  Germany. 
In  1840  he  wrote  the  tragedy  Gtnoveva,  and  the  following  year 
finished  a  comedy,  Der  Diamant,  which  he  had  begun  at  Munich, 
In  1842  he  visited  Copenhagen,  where  he  obtained  from  the 
king  of  Denmark  a  small  travelling  studentship,  which  enabled 
him  to  spend  some  time  in  Paris  and  two  years  (1844-1846)  in 
Italy.  In  Paris  he  wrote  his  fine  "  tragedy  of  common  life," 
Maria  Magdalene  (1844).  On  his  return  from  Italy  Hebbd 
met  at  Vienna  two  Polish  noblemen,  the  brothers  Zerboni  di 
Sposetti,  who  in  their  enthusiasm  for  his  genius  urged  him  to 
remain,  and  supplied  him  with  the  means  to  mingle  in  the  best 
intellectual  society  of  the  Austrian  capital.  The  unwonted 
life  of  ease  had  its  effect.  The  old  precarious  existence  became 
a  horror  to  him,  he  made  a  deliberate  breach  with  it  by  marrying 
(in  1846)  the  beautiful  and  wealthy  actress  Christine  Enghaus, 
ruthlessly  sacrificing  the  girl  who  had  given  up  all  for  him  and 
who  remained  faithful  till  her  death,  on  the  ground  that  "a 
man's  first  duty  is  to  the  most  powerful  force  within  him,  that 
which  alone  can  give  him  happiness  and  be  of  service  to  the 
world  ":  in  his  case  the  poetical  faculty,  which  would  have 
perished  "  in  the  miserable  struggle  for  existence."  This  "  deadly 
sin,"  which,  "  if  peace  of  conscience  be  the  test  of  action,"  was, 
he  considered,  the  best  act  of  his  h'fe,  established  his  fortunes. 
Elise,  however,  still  provided  iiseful  inspiration  for  his  art.  As 
late  as  1855,  shortly  after  her  death,  he  wrote  the  little  epic 
Mutter  und  Kind,  intended  to  show  that  the  relation  of  parent 
and  child  is  the  essential  factor  which  makes  the  quality  of 
happiness  among  all  classes  and  under  all  conditions  equal. 
Long  before  this  Hebbel  had  become  famous.  German  sovereigns 
bestowed  decorations  upon  him;  and  in  foreign  capitals  he 
was  ffited  as  the  greatest  of  living  German  dramatists.  From 
the  grand-duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  he  received  a  flattering  invitation 
to  take  up  his  residence  at  Weimar,  where  several  of  his  plays 
were  first  performed.  He  remained,  however,  at  Vienna  until 
his  death  on  the  X3th  of  December  1863. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Hebbel's  principal 
tragedies  are  Herodes  und  Mariamne  (1850);  Julia  (x85x); 
Michel  Angela  (1851);  Agnes  Bernauer  (1855);  Gyg^  ^^  ^« 
Ring  (1856),  and  the  magnificently  conceived  trilogy  Die 
Nibelungen  (i86a),  his  last  work  (consisting  of  a  prologue,  Der 
gehdmU  Siegfried,  and  the  tragedies,  Siegfrieds  Tod  and  Krient- 
hilds  Rache),  which  won  for  the  author  the  Schiller  prise.  Of 
his  comedies  Der  Diamant  (1847),  Der  Rubin  (1850),  and  the 
tragi-comedy  Ein  Trauerspid  in  Sixilien  (1845),  *^  ^^  °iore 
important,  but  they  are  heavy  and  hardly  rise  above  mediocrity. 
All  his  dramatic  productions,  however,  exhibit  skill  in  character- 
ization, great  glow  of  passion,  and  a  true  feeling  for  dramatic 
situation;  but  their  poetic  effect  is  frequently  marred  by 
extravagances  which  border  on  the  grotesque,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  incidents  the  unpleasant  character  of  which  is  not 
sufficiently  relieved.  In  many  of  his  lyric  poems,  and  especially 
in  Mutter  und  Kind,  published  in  1859,  Hebbel  showed  that  hil 
poetic  gifts  were  not  restricted  to  the  drama. 
HU  collected  works  were  first  pub'&ii^bftd  \i^  ^.  Y.v^  V^i  n«^« 
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d'SrbbJr;  oSri^'u  ^j  popuJ"  ■ri'H.  «"  bo™  «1  Buei 

'■  Briifaakid  mil  rTtmdiH  T^'  ttlha  dying  when  Ihe  diild  w 

by  F.  B«mbcFf  (1A9D-1S91),  wu  brought  up  unidai  poverty-Atric 


'"■^h.f^'s'M'w^'*^^^        HKBBl,  JOHAm  FBTIR  (1760-1816),  Gcnuti  poet  and 

" _  „2^       ^  '  '  Bud  on  tha  10th  of  May  ij6o, 

iri)bid'>  Briitatdiik  mil  frtmZi  T^'  ttlha  dying  when  She  child  wu  lilUc  over  ■  year  old,  he 

Mucd  by  F.  B«mbcFf  (1A9D-1S91),  wu  brought  upunidai  poverty-4[rickcn  condjtioni  in  the  villj^ 

'  Vi*^  'T'.E- *'''S  <'*"2"1?  of  H"i™  in  1"  WiMcntil,  where  be  received  bii  euliot 

iiw  «ir^»'  D™T™v  i  eduation.     Being  of  brilliant  ptonuK,  be  found  Iriendi  who 

'1  Syiltm  iir  Wrllnn^rhiiamt  'uit  dubled  luin  10  complete  hii  Kbool  education  and  to  uudy 

Ceociy,  Dit  TraiUU  F.  HMiit  theology  <i77g-i;So)  at  Eilangen,     At  the  end  of  hii  univcnily 

HnBDBH,  an  luban  diitrict  in  the  jtirow  pariiamentuy  theGyamaGiuininKarlinihe,andinjgoSwuappointed  director 

division  of  Durham,  England,  on  the  ri^t  banlt  of  the  TynCi  of  tbe  icbooL    He  was  subsequently  appoiqled  member  of  ibe 

4^  m.  below  Newcastle,  and  on  a  branch  of  the  North-Eailem  Consiatoryand*' evangelical  prelate."     HodiedalScbwetxingen, 

railway.     Pop.  C1B81),  11,801;  (leoi),  30,901.    It  bu  eileniive  near  Heidelberg,  on  the  jjnd  of  September  1816.     Hebei  it  one 

ahipbiiildiag  and  engineering  works,  rope  and  sail  factonEt,  of  the  moat  widely  read  of  ail  German  popular  poets  and  wiiteA. 

chemical,  colour  and  cement  works,  and  coUieriea.  Hiipocticalaamtivesand  lyric  poems,  written  la  the  ^'Aletpanic" 

HBBDEX  BRIDOB,  an  uiban  district  in  the  Sowerby  pailia-  dialect,  are  "  popular  "  b  the  best  sense.     Ri)  AUtmaiiniidii 

nentary  division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  Eiigland,  GadicAu  (1803)  "  bucolidic,"  in  the  Kordi  of  Goethe,  "the 

00  the  CahJei  and  Hebden  rivers,  7  m.  W.  by  N.  of  Halifax  whole  world  in  the  most  attractive  manner  "  (ser&dticrt  do)  gam 

by  ihe  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway.     Pop.  (1901),  7536.  Uniterium  auj  dit  onmUitiU  Wtiu).    Indeed,  (ew  modem 

'nie  town  has  cotton  factories,  dye-works,  foundries  and  manu-  German  poets  surpass  him  in  fidelity,  nalKU,  humour,  and  in  Ibe 

factories  of  shuttles.    The  upper  Caldcr  f^Icy,  between  Halifax  freshness  and  vigour  of  his  descriptions.    His  poem,  Dit  Wiiu, 

and  Todmorden,  is  walled  with  bold  hills,  the  summits  of  which  bu  been  described  by  Johannes  Scherr  as  the  "  pear]  of  GermaD 

consist  of  wild  moottand.    The  vale  itself  is  dCDKly  populated,  idyllic  poetry  ";  whUe  his  piose  writings,  especially  the  nair*- 

but  its  beauty  is  not  destroyed,  and  the  contrail  iritil  it!  dewlale  Uvea  and  essays  contained  to  the  ScikoBMiUfli  da  rkaniidum 

surroundings  is  remarkable.  Hamfrttmilci   (Tubingen,    tSii;   new   edition,    Stuttg.    1S69, 

BEBE,  in  Greek  mythology,  daughter  ot  Zeus  knd  Hera,  tbe  1S8S),  belong  to  the  best  cUss  of  German  stories,  and  according 

goddesi  of  youth.    In  Ihe  Homeric  poems  she  is  the  female  toAuguitFiiedrlchChristlan Vilmar(i8Dc>-ig68)inhisC(icjli(itat 

counleipact  of  Ganymede,  and  acts  u  cupbearer  to  the  gods  der  dtUidun  LUaatut  an  "  wonh  more  than  a  cartload  ol 

{Iliad,  Iv.  3).     She  wu  the  special  attendant  of  her  mother,  noveli "  (vfeffli  tin  foaui  /'infer  Ramev  bii/].     Memorial! 

whose  horses  she  bameued  [//uid,  v.  733}.  When  Heracles  have  been  erected  to  him  at  Karlsruhe,  £bm1  and  SchwetzingeD. 
wu  received  amongst  the  gods,  Hebe  wu  bestowed  upon  him  in        A  complete  editioa  tji  Hebel'i  worlca — S6mJIidte  Wtrki—waa 

marriage  (Orfynty,  ».  6oj).     When  the  custom  of  the  heroic  6nt.  pubruhed  aiSiuiigMt  in  8  voli  (1851-1834);  wl""!"*™ 

■u  replaced  by  Ganymede  m  the  popular  mythology.    To  ™  ^.^iMd  by  £  Keller,  j  Virfi.],  as  well  u  innuneiabfe  i™ntt 

fell  down  in  the  presence  of  tbe  gods  while  handing  the  wine,  SeeG.LliiEin,/.P.tf(M,R'aZ<6nuMif (iS94),aiidiheiauiiductioa 

Uld  was  so  ashamed  that  she  refused  to  appear  before  them  "  Behagha's  «lirion. 

again.     Hebe  eihibits  many  striking  points  of  resemblance  with        RBBBH,  BBOIHALD  (i78j-i8>£),  En^ish  Inshap  uid  hymn- 

the  pure  Greek  goddeu  Aphrodite.     She  is  the  daughter  of  Zeus  writer,  wu  bom  at  Haipu  in  Cheshire  on  the  11st  of  AprS 

and  Hera,  Aphiodiie  of  Zeus  and  Dione;   but  Dione  and  HeiH  17B3.     His  father,  who  belonged  to  an  old  Yorkshire  family, 

ate  often  identiBed.     Hebe  is  called  Dia,  a  regular  epithet  of  held  a  moiety  of  Ihe  living  of  Malpas.     Regiaald  Heber  early 

Aphrodite^  at  Phlius,  a  festival  called  KvrovrAiw  (tbe  days  of  showed  remarkable  promiw,  and  was  entered  in  November  180a 

ivy-cutting)  wu  annually  celebrated  ia  her  honour  (Pauuniu,  at  Biueoow  College,  Oiford,  when  he  proved  a  diltingoisfaed 

ii.  13)1  and  ivy  wu  sacred  slso  to  Aphrodite.    The  apoibeosis  studeDI,  carrying  oS  prizes  for  a  Latin  poem  entitled  COrmtn 

Of  Hecadn  and  his  marriage  with  Hebe  became  1  favourite  semhrt,  an  English  poem  on  Palaliitc,  and  a  prose  e«ajr  on 

■ubject  with  poets  and  painien,  and  many  instances  occur  on  Tkt  Snisi  af  Bananr.    In  November  1804  he  wu  elected  a 

nscs.     In  later  art  sbe  is  often  represented,  like  Ganymede,  feUow  of  All  Souls  College;  and,  after  finishing  his  distinguished 

caressing  the  eagle.  university  career,  he  made  a  long  tour  in  Europe.     He  wu 

See  R.  Kekuli,  Htit  (iS«T).  nuioly  desling  with  Ihe  repreKa-  admitted  to  holy  orders  in  iBo;,  and  wu  then  presented  to  tbe 

...■ ,  u.^. : J  p  D„iuno(  i„  Daremberg  and  Siglio'i  (.mily  living  of  Hodnct  in  Shtgpihite.     In  ife^  Heber  mufied 

Amelia,  daughter  of  Dr  Shipley,  dean  of  St  Asaph.     He  wii 

a  tbe  made  prebendary  of  St  Asaph  in  i8i3,  appointed  Bampton 

goddess  into  a  mere  personification  of  the  eternal  youth  that  lecturer  for  i8ij,  preacher  at  Lincohi's  Inn  in  i8i>,  and  iMshop 

belongs  to  the  gods,  and  this  conception  is  frequently  met  with,  of  Calcuttain  January  1833.    Before  sailing  for  India  be  received 

Then  the  becomes  identical  with  the  Roman  Juventu,  who  is  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  university  of  Oxford.     In  Iitdi» 

■imply  an  abslriction  of  an  attribute  of  Jupiter  Juventus,  Bishop  Heber  laboured  indefatigably,  not  only  for  the  good  of 

the  god  ot  increase  and  blessing  and  youth.    To  Juventu,  u  bis  own  diocese,  but  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  throughout 

personifying  Ihe  eiemai  youth  of  tbe  Roman  state,  a  chapel  the  East.    He  undertook  numerous  tours  in  India,  consecrating 

wu  dedicated  in  very  early  times  in  the  ieUa  of  Minerva  in  churches,  founding  schools  and  discharging  other  Christian 

the  temple  of  Jupiter  CaplIoUnus.     With  this  temple  is  connected  duties.     His  devotion  to  hii  work  in  a  trying  climate  told  severely 

the  legend  of  Juventu  and  Terminus,  who  alone  of  all  the  gods  on  his  health.     At  Trichinopoly  he  wu  seized  with  an  apoplectic 

refused  to  ^ve  Way  when  it  wu  being  built — an  indication  of  the  £t  when  in  his  bath,  and  died  on  the  3rd  of  April  liai.    A 

elemsl  solidity  and  youth  □(  Rome,    The  cidt  of  Juventu  did  statue  of  him,  by  Chantrey,  wu  erected  at  Calcutta, 
not,  however,  become  firmly  established  until  the  lime  of  the        Heber  wu  a  pious  man  of  profound  learning,  literary  taste 

second  Punic  war.     In  118  tbe  Sibylline  books  ordered  a  lecti-  and  great   practical  energy.     His  fame  rests  mainly  OD  his 

stemium  in  honour  ot  Juventas  and  a  sopplicatio  in  honour  of  hymns,  which  rank  among  the  best  in  the  English  language. 

Hercules,  and  in  191  a  temple  was  dedicated  in  her  honour  in  TTie  following  may  be  instanced:  "  Lord  of  mercy  and  ot 

the  Circus  Maiimus.     lo  later  times  Juventu  became  the  might";  "Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the  monung  "; 

personification,  not  of  the  Roman  youth,  but  of  the  empeior,  "  By  cool  Siloam's  shady  riU  ";  "  God,  thai   madest  earth 

who  assumed  Ihe  attributes  of  a  god   (Livy  v.   J4,  ixi.  61,  and   heaven";     "The   Lord  of   might  from  Sinai's  brow"; 

mvi.   36;  Dion.    Halle,   iii.  fiq;     G.   Wissowa  in  Roscher's  "  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty  ";  "  From  Greenland'* 

Lenin  dtr  Uylholofifj,  icy  mountains  "1 "  The  Lord  will  come,  the  cittbilull  quake  "i 
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"ThcSaaofCodriatortBtowu."    Reber'i bynuumDiI other    1845),  iboidiilingtitehedicbobt  and  phyiidu,  wboMtraded 

pool  an  Hhtlngiinlicd  by  finUi  of  Myle,  ^-'^ ' ■—    •"--'• ...  •- 

Mpiratiim;  bat  tlwy  bck  Mifiiutlity,  and  u 


led  by  finUi  of  Myle,  pilhn  ind  uuiiig    Sins  Geoigc  III.  in  hii  lail  itln 
.._..  ._-_r__.-.      ._■  ....        HlBEHT,   1 ■  ■ 


It  VOlefugau,  Yonsc,  od  the  iilh  ol  June  iStj.  Be  ra 
educated  il  the  CoIUge  de  Meaui,  Auiene,  and  it  the  Cede 
Nonnile  in  Puii.  Id  iSjfi  he  became  pmlraot  at  Meiui, 
in  1S38  denwnitrator  in  chemislcy  and  phyiia  at  the  fcole 
^'         '■   --■■'-  -*      Bub-dircctor  of  A1udic5  at  that  ichool  and 


n  the  field,  adding  muih  to  the 
1  older  ilralL  He  devoted,  bow- 
:  lubdiviiions  ol  the  Creticeoua 


iett>ttLiftifIUii»aUHatT,D.D.  .  .  ..by  hinodow,  AmeUa  and  Tertiary  lotraalioai  in  France,  and  10  their  coiielation  with 

Hebe  (lt«i,  which  alueonuinia  number  e(  Heber'i  minllaneiHu  Ifae  ilrala  in  Eoglaod  and  in  soulhem  Europe.    To  him  we  owe 

nidaoi  ^LaaDyiff  Bi,h,pH,i.T   trf  TTionu.  Rabia»n,  u,e  Bret  definile  arrangemeni  of  the  Chalk  into  palaeonlolopcal 

A.M.,  archdeacon  of  Madru  (iSio):  T.  S.  Smyth,  TI14  Ckuaatr  _._  i,^  x.1.1.  i_  riTj   h—    .oi.  _   \      n-  .  l-    1  ._ 

-U  idipiu  DMrinttf  BiAif  S^  Uiii).  itO.  UtmtriaU  1^  a  «""=•  (»«  Table  .n  GrW.  ifB(.  1869,  p.  »o)      Dunng  hii  later 

<I»«i<ft,byAugu«iiiJ.C.  Hare  (1874).  y*»"  <"  "»»  regiided  ai  Ihe  leading  geologist  m  France.    He 

waa  elected  a  member  of  the  Iiutitute  in  1877,  CoEbmandei 

""*""     HICBARD    (177J-1B]]),    En^iih    book«dleclor,  of  the  Legion  oi  Honour  in  1 885,  and  he  was  three  limei  pretidmt 

the  half-lwotbet  of  Reginald  Hebei,  was  bora  in  London  on  ol  the  Geological  Sodely  of  France.    He  died  in  Paril  OD  tlu 

tfe  jlh  of  January  17T3.    A>  an  undergraduate  at  Brasenoie  flhol  April  ig^, 

CoUegE,  Oifonl,  he  began  to  collect  a  purely  dauical  library,        HftUKT.JACQDBt HEHi(i7s7-i7<M)> French Rervohitionitt, 

but  ha  tute  biHdening,  he  became  interciled  in  early  Engliih  called  "  P^  Duclieane,"  from  the  newspaper  be  edited,  waa 

dnnuand  lilenture,  and  began  his  wonderful  collection  of  rare  bom  at  Alencon,  on  [he  15th  of  November  1757,  when  hia 

books  in  these  dcpaitments.    He  attended  continental  book-  father,  who  kept  a  goldsmith's  shop,  bad  held  some  muoidpal 

■ales,  puniiasing  sometimes  single  volumes,  sometimes  whole  office.    Hia  family  was  ruined,  bowever,  by  a  lawsuit  whDe 

Ehniies.    Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  intimate  friend  he  was,  and  be  wa)  BtiU  young,  and  Hfbert  came  to  Paris,  where  in  Ui 

o  dedicated  to  him  the  tilth  canlo  of  Uarmiim,  classed  struggle    against    poverty  be   endured    great  hardshipii  tbe 

nor  to  all  olbers  in  Ihe  world  ";  accuaaiiona  of  theft  directed  against   him  later  by  Camille 

"  Ibe  fierceit  and  strongest  of  all  Ihe  Desmoulini  were,  however,  without  foundation.    In  1790  be 

_  . .  .  not  confine  tiimicif  to  the  purchase  attracted  attention  by  some  pamphlets,  and  became  a  prominent 

«f  a  tinflecopyofawork  which  took  his  fancy.     "No  gentleman,"  necDber  of  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers  in  1791.    On  the  10th  of 

he  rtnuked,  "  can  be  without  three  copies  of  a  book,  one  for  August  1791  he  was  a  member  of  the  revolutionary  Commune 

show,  one  f<»  KM,  and  one  for  bortooera."    To  auch  a  aiit  did  of  Paris,  and  became  second  subttilute  of  Ibe  ptMtana  of  Ibe 

his  libmry  gniw  that  it  over-ran  eight  bouses,  some  in  England,  Commune  on  the  snd  of  December  1791,    His  violent  attacks 

aad  after  his  death  tbe  sale  of  tbal  part  of  his  collection  atoied  he  was  released. owing  to  tbe  threatening  attitude  r^  tbe  mob. 

hi  England  realised  more  than  £j6,ooo.    He  is  known  to  have  Henceforth  very  papullii,Kibeit  organised  with  F.G.Chaumette 

owned  i5a,ooovolumes,andprobablymanyinare.    Hepossessed  (7.*.)  the  "worship  of  Reason,"  in  opposition  to  the  tbcistic 

ihtria  of  like  former  county  in  i8ti,  was  member  of  Parliament  a  popular  movement.    The  failure  of  this  brought  about  the 

(HOdoed  University  from  1811-1816,  and  in  1811  was  made  arrest  of  tbe  K^bcrtisli,  or  inrsjCi,  as  his  partisans  were  called. 

a  D.CJ.(d  thai  University.    He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Hubert  waa  guillolined  on  the  14th  of  March  17^.     His  wife, 

Aihtuenm  Onb,  London.    He  died  in  London  on  tbe  4th  of  who  had  been  a  nun,  was  executed  twenty  days  later.    Hubert's 

Odsber  1833.  inSuence  was  mainly  due  to  his  artklea  in  bis  journal  Le  Fire 

BUKKDm,  WILUAK  (1710-1S01),  English  physician,  was  DtuJiast,'  which  appeared  from  179a  to  1794.    These  articles, 

kanis  London  in  1710.    In  the  end  of  1714  be  wa*  sent  10  St  while  not  lacking  in  a  certain  cleverness,  were  violent  and 

Iska'a  CoUege,  Cambridge,  where   be  obtained  a  fellowship  abusive,  and  purposely  couched  in  foul  language  in  order  to 

■hew  1730,  became  master  of  arts  in  1731,  and  took  the  degree  appeal  Id  the  mob. 

•fUO.  in  1739.    He  remained  at  Cambridge  nearly  ten  years        See  Louis  Duvil,  "  H«beR  cbet  lul."  in  Zd  ltitpl<diai  Fnmcai^, 

17(U(Boui^^Coinm.  HiM.  duciier,"B^;F.^Tulard.'i*C»ai 
^  h  radm  a  it  rtire  iMprlmi  (Paris,  1891). 

BEBBEV  LANQUAOB.  The  name  "Hebrew"  is  derived, 
through  the  Greek  'H^jjuum,  from  'iMray,Ibe  Aramaic  equivalent 
of  the  Old  Testament  word  'JMrl,  denoting  the  people  who 
commonly  spoke  ol  themselves  as  Israel  or  Children  of  Israel 

rtHofor^e^anlo^oger,     In".778be™m^^  l™c"  ir%ali«  Fu^.wl, '^Ue.  freTweU'^^^^^ 

•eeto  of  the  P.™  Royal  Society  of  Meditme,    He  d«d  in  ,-„, he  Old  Testament.'    Oibet  names  used  for  the  l.ngusge  ol 

L^  on  the  .7lh  o   May  .So..     Heherden,  who  w«  a  good  j^^^,  ,„,^„i  ofCcu^n  <Im.  aix.  .8)  and  yc*iJAU*,  Jewish, 

^o  «>»l«vP"bh.hed  several  papers  in  the  Fid    Tr^>,s.  ^,  r,       ^;^_  ,6).    In  la.et  times  it  was  caUed  the  Arfy  M.r«. 

t^  S^J^  fT""-  "    ',"'"'* ,  ?  """""l^^  conlnbulionj  ^^  „^,  ^^^^^      ^j  ^^  ^^j  ,,.4^^  ^^^  ultimately  be  sjught 

■etht  J(J«B(  r«««(H«.  (issued,  largely  at  hu  suggeslion,  by  j„  ,i,,  ^^  .^jj„  ,^  „       ,„,^„j   ,„„  ^^^  j, 

Ike  College  of  Physicians)  were  papers  on  chicken-pos  (1767)  d.^ved  the  noun  ViAer  meaning  ^he  "farther  bwk  "  of  a  river. 

^^J^J^i^  the' ™ult"of  «™tr^B  t  Je"i^"  ■"'  '""''  "P''""""  of  '•'<■  '*'"  »  "»'  "'  ■I*"'^  '"'""°" 

PKket^book  al  the  'bedsWrof  bt  A'"n'li,''we«  pub^hed  in  „h,TJ'^"rtirShlJ°brLiMi™  "  """'  ""  '"'  '™"  '*  '"" 
i)ni  in  the  foOowiBg  year  an  English  translation  appeared,        .  ]„  ,  s,„.  ^j.  ,j  ^aWili  ihould  be  iihwattiu,  u  \&  'Cot 

UaiiiltabcfiODi  the  pen  of  his  ton,  WiUiam  Hcberdeo  (1767-  parallel  passage  1  Chiim.  a.  17. 


•a  wueria  medica.    In  1746  he  be 

came  a  feUow  of  the  Roysl 

Cable  of  Fhysicuns  in  London;  a 

d  two  years  Uter  be  Killed 

kLmdod.  where  he  was  elected  a 

fellow  of  Ihe  Royal  Sociely 

h  Ij4ft  ««1  enjoyed  an  exlensiv 

tba  ikiny  years.    At  Ihe  age  0 

seventy. two  be  partially 

Mind,  spending  his  aummera  «l  a 

hQU«  which  he  bad  taken 

>  rudMs,  but  he  ronlinued  lo  p 

act  lie  in  London  during  the 
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that  *ibkri  means  the  man  "  from  the  other  side,"  »^.  either  of 
the  Euphrates  or  the  Jordan.  Hence  the  Septuagint  in  Gen. 
xiv.  \$  render  Abram  ha-'ibkri  by  6  np&nfi,  the  "  Grosser," 
and  Aquila,  following  the  same  tradition,  has  d  inpoXnit,  the 
man  "  from  beyond."  This  view  of  course  implies  that  the  term 
was  originally  applied  to  Abram  or  his  descendants  by  a  people 
living  on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates  or  of  the  Jordan.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  root  *abkar  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  "travelling,"  and  that  Abram  the  wandering  Aramaean 
tDeut.  Bcvi.  5)  was  called  ha-'ibkri  because  he  travelled  about 
for  trading  purposes,  his  language,  'ibhri,  being  the  lingua 
franca  of  Eastern  trade.  The  use  of  the  term  ^paJurrl  for 
biblical  Hebrew  is  first  foimd  in  the  Greek  prologue  to  Ecdesi- 
asticus  (c.  130  B.C.).  In  the  New  Testament  it  denotes  the  native 
language  of  Palestine  (Aramaic  and  Hebrew  being  popularly 
confused)  as  opposed  to  Greek.  In  modem  usage  the  name 
Hebrew  is  applied  to  that  branch  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
Semitic  family  of  languages  which  was  used  by  the  Israelites 
during  most  of  the  time  of  their  national  existence  in  Palestine, 
and  in  which  nearly  all  their  sacred  writings  are  composed.  As 
to  its  characteristics  and  relation  to  other  languages  of  the  same 
stock,  see  SEicmc  Languages.  It  also  includes  the  later  forms 
of  the  same  language  as  used  by  Jewish  writers  after  the  dose 
of  the  Canon  throughout  the  middle  ages  (Rabbinical  Hebrew) 
and  to  the  present  day  (New  Hebrew). 

Before  the  rise  of  comparative  philology  it  was  a  popular 
opinion  that  Hebrew  was  the  original  speech  of  mankind,  from 
which  all  others  were  descended.  This  belief,  derived  from  the 
Jews  (cf .  Pal.  Taig.  Gen.  zi.  x),  was  supported  by  the  etymologies 
and  other  data  supplied  by  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis.  But 
though  Hebrew  possesses  a  very  old  literature,  it  is  not,  as  we 
know  it,  structundly  as  early  as,  e.g.  Arabic,  or,  in  other  words, 
it  does  not  come  so  near  to  that  primitive  Semitic  speech  which 
may  be  pre-supposed  as  the  common  parent  of  all  the  Semitic 
languages.  Owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
which,  like  that  of  most  Semitic  languages,  has  ho  means  of 
expressing  vowel-sounds,  it  is  only  putly  possible  to  trace  the 
development  of  the  language.  In  its  earliest  form  it  was  no 
doubt  most  closely  allied  to  the  Canaanite  or  Phoenician  stock, 
to  the  language  of  Moab,  as  revealed  by  the  stele  of  Mesha 
(c.  8so  B.C.),  and  to  Edomite.  The  vocalization  of  Canaanite, 
as  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  e.g.  from  glosses  in  the  Tell-el-Amama 
tablets  (15th  century  B.C.)*  and  much  later  from  the  Punic 
passages  in  the  Poenulus  of  Plautus,  differs  in  many  respects 
from  that  of  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  also  does  the 
Septuagint  transcription  of  proper  names.  The  uniformity, 
however,  of  the  Old  Testament  text  is  due  to  the  labours  of 
successive  schools  of  grammarians  who  elaborated  the  Massorah 
(see  Hebrew  Litebature)  ,  thereby  obliterating  local  or  dialectic 
differences,  which  undoubtedly  existed,  and  establishing  the 
pronunciation  current  in  the  synagogues  about  the  7th  century 
A.D.  The  only  mention  of  such  differences  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  in  Judges  xii.  6,  whe^  it  is  stated  that  the  Ephraimites  pro- 
nounced t^  (sh)  as  b  or  0  (s).  In  Neh.  xiii.  24,  the  "speech 
of  Ashdod  "  is  more  probably  a  distinct  (Philistine)  language. 
Certain  peciiliarities  in  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch  (mn  for 
im,  "VP  for  niy]),  which  used  to  be  regarded  as  archaisms, 
are  to  be  explained  as  purely  orthographical.'  In  a  scries  of 
writings,  however,  extending  over  so  long  a  period  as  those  of 
the  Old  Testament,  some  variation  or  development  in  language 
is  to  be  expected  apart  from  the  natural  differences  between  the 
poetic  (or  prophetic)  and  prose  styles.  The  consonantal  text 
sometimes  betrays  these  in  spite  of  the  Massorah.  In  general, 
the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament  show,  roughly  speaking, 
a  greater  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  style,  as  well  as  a  tendency 
to  Aramaisms.  For  some  centuries  after  the  Exile,  the  people 
of  Palestine  must  have  been  bilingual,  speaking  Aramaic  for 
ordinary  purposes,  but  still  at  least  understanding  Hebrew. 
Not  that  they  forgot  their  own  tongue  in  the  Captivity  and  learnt 
Aramaic  in  Babylon,  as  used  to  be  supposed.    In  the  western 

'See  ^mmem,  in  Ztsch.filr  Assyrid.  (1891),  p.  154. 
'  See  Geaenius-Kauti^ch,  Hwr,  Gram,  1 17  c. 


provinces  of  the  Persian  empire  Aramaic  was  the  official  Ian- 
guage>  spoken  not  only  in  Palestine  but  in  all  the  surrounding 
countries^  even  in  Egypt  and  among  Arab  tribes  such  as.  the 
Nabateans.    It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  it  should  influence  and 
finally  supplant  Hebrew  in  popular  use,  so  that  transUtions  even 
of  the  Old  Testament  eventually  appear  in  it  (Targuus)  .    Mean* 
while  Hebrew  did  not  become  a  dead  language — indeed  it  can 
hardly  be  said  ever  to  have  died,  since  it  has  continued  in  use 
till  the  present  day  for  the  purposes,  of  ordinary  life  among 
educated  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    It  gradually  became  a 
literary  rather  than  a  popular  tongue,  as  appears  from  the  style 
of  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (Chron.,  Dan.,  Eoies.), 
and  from  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ecdesiasticus  <c.  x  70  b.c.J  .    During 
the  xst  century  b.c  and  the  xst  century  aj>.  we  have  no  direct 
evidence  of  its  characteristics.    After  that  period  there  is  a  great 
development  in  the  Unguage  of  the  Mishna.    It  was  still  living 
Hebrew,  although  mainly  confined  to  the  schools,  with  very 
clear  differences  from  the  biblical  language.    In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  range  of  subjects  was  limit^    In  the  Miihna  it  was 
very  much  extended.    Matters  relating  to  daily  life  had  to  be 
discussed,  and  words  and  phrases  were  adopted  from  what  was 
no  doubt  the  popular  language  of  an  earlier  period.    A  great 
many  foreign  words  were  also  introduced.    The  language  being 
no  longer  familiar  in  the  same  sense  as  formerly,  greater  definite- 
ness  of  expression  became  necessary  in  the  written  style.    In 
order  to  avoid  the  uncertainty  arising  from  the  lack  of  vowels 
to  distinguish  forms  consisting  of  the  same  consonants  (for 
the  vowel-points  were  not  yet  invented),  the  aramaising  use  of 
the  reflexive  conjugations  (Hithpa'el,  Nithpa*el)  for  the  internal 
passives  (Pu'al,  Hoph'al)  became  common;  particles  were  used 
to  express  the  genitive  and  other  relations,  and  in  general  there 
was  an  endeavour  to  avoid  the  obscurities  of^  purely  consonantal 
writing.    What  is  practically  Mishnic  Hebrew  continued  to  be 
used  in  Midrash  for  some  centuries.    The  language  of  both 
Talmuds,  which,   roughly  speaking,  were  growing  contem- 
poraneously with  Midrash,  is  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
(Eastern  Aram,  in  the  Babylonian,  Western  in  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud),  as  was  also  that  of  the  earlier  commentators.    As  the 
popular  use  of  Aramaic  was  gradually  restricted  by  the  spread 
of  Arabic  as  the  vernacular  (from  the  7th  century  onwards), 
while  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  became  wider,  biblical  Hebrew 
again  came  to  be  the  natural  standard  both  of  East  and  West. 
The  culrivation  of  it  is  shown  and  was  no  doubt  promoted  l^ 
the  many  philological  works  (grammars,  lexicons  and  masorah) 
which  are  extant  from  the  xoth  century  onward.    In  Spain, 
under  Moorish  dominion,  most  of  the  important  works  of  that 
period  were  composed  in  Arabic,  and  the  influence  of  Arabic 
writers  both  on  language  and  method  may  be  seen  in  con- 
temporaneous  Hebrew   compositions.    No   other   vernacular 
(except,  of  course,  Aramaic)  ever  had  the  same  influence  upon 
Hebrew,  largely  because  no  other  bears  so  close  a  relation  to  it. 
At  the  present  day  in  the  East,  and  among  learned  Jews  dse- 
where,  Hebrew  is  still  cultivated  conversationally,  and  it  is 
widely  used  for  literary  purposes.    Numerous  works  on  all  kinds 
of  subjects  are  produced  in  various  countries,  periodicals  flourish, 
and  Hebrew  is  the  vehicle  of  correspondence  between  Jews  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.    Naturally  its  quality  varies  with  the 
ability  and  education  of  the  writer.    In  the  modem  ^onunciaHan 
the  principal  differences  are  between  the  Ashkenazim  (German 
and  Polish  Jews)  and  the  Sephardim  (Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Jews),  and  concern  not  only  the  vowels  but  also  certain  con- 
sonants, and  in  some  cases  probably  go  back  to  early  times.    As 
regards  writingt  it  is  most  likely  that  the  oldest  Hebrew  records 
were  preserved  in  some  form  of  cuneiform  script.    The  alphabet 
(see  Writing)  subsequently  adopted  is  seen  in  its  earliest  form 
on  the  stele  of  Mesha,  and  has  been  retained,  with  modifications, 
by  the  Samaritans.    According  to  Jewish  tradition  Ezra  in- 
troduced the  Assyrian  character  {"nm  aw),  a  much-debated 
statement  which  no  doubt  means  that  the  Aramaic  hand  in  use 
in  Babylonia  was  adopted  by  the  Jews  about  the  sth  century 
B.C.    Another  form  of  the  same  hand,  allowing  for  differences  of 
material,  is  found  in  Egyptian  Aramaic  papyri  of  the  5th  and  4th 
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n  devdopcd  (a)  ibe-if  lurt  cbtracur 
impoiUnl  IciU,  ud  in  most  pHnlcd 
uhi)  chmtctcr,  used  !d  coiomenurUs 


(c)iJk  Cmriitc  character,  uied  tn  letlen  *Dd  For  inlormal  purposes, 
DM  IS  ft  rule  priated.  In  Ihe  preseni  stale  ot  Hcbiew  palaeo- 
gnphy  it  is  doI  possible  (0  delennine  ucuntely  the  date  of  a 
US.,  bul  it  is  easy  to  recogoiie  the  countrj'  in  which  it  wis  wiilten. 
The  OKBl  cleaily  muked  distinctions  are  between  Spanish, 
Fnnch,  Germu,  Italian,  Maghiebi,  Creeli,  Syrian  (including 
Ecyptian),  Vemenile,  Persian  and  Qanite  hands.  It  is  in  the 
Ribbinic  and  Cunive  cbanclen  that  tlie  diSerenca  are  most 
Dolkable.  The  Hcbnw  alpbabet  is  also  used,  generally  with 
the  sdditioti  o(  some  diaciitical  marVs,  by  Jews  10  write  other 
lansuacci,  chiefly  Arabic,  Spanish,  Person,  Creek,  Tatar  (by 
Qarailcs)  and  in  lilet  limes  Geraan, 

Tbe  phiblocical  study  of  Hebrew  among  tfae  Jews  b  desctibed 
below,  under  Hebrew  Uieralurei  of  which  it  formed  an  integral 
put.  An»ng  Christian  scbolan  there  was  no  independent 
■cbool  ol  Hebraists  before  the  revival  «1  learning.  In  the  Creek 
and  Latin  Church  the  few  fathen  who,  like  OHgeo  and  Jerome, 
knrw  sotoething  of  the  language,  were  wholly  dependent  on  their 
Jewish  teachers,  and  their  chief  value  for  us  ii  as  depositaries 
of  Jewish  tndiiion.  Similarly  in  the  East,  itie  Syriac  version 
of  the  Old  TeslimenI  is  largely  under  the  inauence  of  the  syna- 
gococ,  and  th^  homilies  of  Aphtaales  are  >  mine  of  Rabbinic 
km.  In  Ihe  middle  ages  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  pre- 
•ervcd  in  the  Chuich  by  converted  Jews  and  even  by  non-Jewish 
•dwtan.  of  whom  the  most  notable  were  the  Dominican  con- 
travenialiil  Raymundus  Martini  [in  his  Pups  fiJti)  and  the 
FraDcisaui  Nicoltus  of  Lyra,  on  whom  Luther  drew  largely  in 
Ka  iotupRtalion  of  Scripture.  But  there  was  no  tradition  ol 
Hcbccw  uudy  apart  from  the  Jews,  and  in  the  ijih  century 
wbcn  an  inteint  in  the  subject  was  awakened,  only  the  moat 
■cdeni  n«l  could  conquer  the  obstacles  that  lay  io  the  way. 
Onbodoi  Jews  refused  to  teach  those  who  were  not  of  their 

believed  in  the  duty  ol  eatirely  suppressing  Jewish  learning. 
EvcD  boolu  were  to  be  had  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
at  least  north  ol  the  Alps.  In  Italy  things  were  somewhat 
better.  Jews  eipelled  from  Spain  received  lavpur  from  the  popes. 
Study  was  fadlitalcd  by  the  use  ol  the  printing-press,  and  some 
of  Ihe  earliest  books  printed  were  in  Hebrew.  Tbe  father  of 
Hebrew  study  among  Christians  was  the  humanist  Johann 
RcBchlin  (1451-1511),  the  author  of  the  KudimnU  Hibraica 
(Flonbcinl.  1506),  whose  contest  with  the  converted  Jew 
Flcleikom  and  the  Cologne  obscurantists,  established  the  claim 
ol  tbe  Dcw  study  to  recognition  by  the  Church.  Interest  in  the 
lubiect  spread  rapidly.  Among  Reuchlin's  own  pupils  were 
Mdaochtbon,  Occolampadius  and  Cellarius,  while  Sebastian 
UUitsler  in  Heidelberg  (afterwards  professor  at  Basel),  and 
BilcUeiD  (Fagius)  at  Imy,  Sirasburg  and  Cambridge,  were 
pupils  ol  the  liberal  Jewish  scholar  Elias  Levita.  France 
drew  IcBCben  from  Italy.  Santes  Pagninus  of  Lucca  »aa  at 
LyoBi  and  the  trilingual  coUege  ol  Francis  I.  at  Paris,  with 
ValaUus  and  le  Metcier,  attracted,  among  other  foreignen, 
Ginslituani,  bishop  ol  Ncbbio,  the  editor  ol  the  Genoa  psalter 
el  rjifi.  In  Rome  the  converted  Jew  Felii  Pratensis  taught 
ndei  tbe  palionage  of  Leo  X.,  and  did  useful  work  in  connexion 
■iih  the  great  fiombcrg  Bibles.  In  Spain  Hebrew  learning 
WIS  promoted  by  Cardinal  Ximcnes,  the  patron  of  the  Com- 
(juienaiaB  Poly^t.  The  printers,  as  J.  Frobeo  at  Basel  and 
EtirsBC  at  Paris,  also  produced  Hebrew  book).  For  a  lime 
Chrisliansfholan  still  leaned  mainly  on  the  Rabbis.  Bul  a  more 
jadependent  ^rit  soon  arose,  of  which  le  Mcrder  in  the  16th, 
and  Dtusius  early  in  the  i7ih  century,  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
muiive*.  !n  ihe  17th  century  loo  the  cognate  languages  were 
nadicd  by  J.  Seiden,  E.  Castell  (Hepiagloit  lexicon)  and  E. 
FKocfce  (Arabic)  in  England,  Ludovicus  de  Dieu  in  HoIIani 
S.  Bochatt  in  France,  J.  Ludoll  (Elhiopic)  and  J.  H.  HoLtingt 
(Syriac)  in  Gensany,  with  advantage  to  the  Hebrew  grammi 
■ad  lexicon.     Kabbinic  learning  moreover  was  culiivalcd  1 


tbe  autbor  ol  gianuiutkal 
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soon  became  a  necessary  department  of  theology.  CappeUul 
(d,  165S)  followed  Levita  in  maintaining,  against  Bu<10rl,  tbe 
late  introduction  o(  the  vowel-points,  a  controversy  io  which 
be  authority  of  the  matsoretic  text  was  concerned.  He  was 
by  J.  Morin  and  R.  Simon  in  France,  In  the  18th 
Holland  A.  Schulieniand  N.  W.  Schroeder  used  the 
'e  method,  with  great  success,  relying  mainly  on 
n  Germany  there  was  the  meritorious  J.  D.  Uichaelis 
nd  in  France  the  brilliant  S.  de  Sacy.  In  the  19th  century 
be  greatest  name  among  Hebraisu  il  that  of  Ccscnius,  at  Hslle, 
rhose  shorter  grammar  [oT  Biblical  Hebrew)  £rst  published  in 
gi  j,  is  still  the  standard  work,  thanks  to  the  ability  with  which 
his  pupil  E.  Sodiger  and  recently  E.  Kautisch  have  revised 
and  eiUargcd  it.  Important  work  wu  alio  done  by  G.  H.  A. 
Ewald,  J.  Olshausen  and  P.  A.  de  Lagarde,  not  to  meatieo 
later  scholars  who  have  utiliied  the  valuable  lesulu  ol  Assyiio- 
logical  research. 

BlsLlocBAriiy. — i^mong  the  Bumerous  woHo  dnUng  with  tbi 
study  of  Hebrew,  the  loUowioj^  an  loaie  of  the  moR  ptacticaUy 


HEBHSV  UTBRATUBB.  Ptbpcrty  apcaking,  "Hebrew 
Literature  "  dcDOtes  all  works  written  in  the  Hebrew  languige. 
In  catalogues  and  bibliographies,  however,  the  expression  is  now 
generally  used,  conveniently  if  incorrectly,  as  synonymous  wltb 
Jewish  Qterature,  including  all  works  written  by  Jews  in  Hebrew 
characters,  whether  the  language  be  Aramaic,  Arabic  or  even 
some  vernacular  not  related  to  Hebrew. 

The  literature  begins  with,  as  it  il  almost  entirely  based  upon, 
the  Old  Testament.  There  were  no  doubt  in  the  earliest  time* 
papular  songs  orally  tiansmitted  and  perhaps  books  mtTrtii- 
ol  annals  and  laws,  but  except  In  so  far  as  remnants  mmmt. 
of  them  are  embedded  in  the  biblical  books,  they  have  S"*- 
entirely  disappeared.  Thus  the  Book  o(  the  Wats  of  *"* 
the  Lord  Is  mentioned  in  Num.  xii.  14;  the  Book  of  Jashai 
in  Josh,  X.  13,  >.  Sam,  i.  18;  the  Song  of  the  Well  is  quoted  in 
Num.  xii.  i;,  18,  and  Ihe  song  ol  Sihon  and  Uoab,  h.  l^-]f>■, 
ol  Lamech,  Cen.  iv,  13.  14:  ol  Moses,  Eiod.  xv.  As  in  other 
literatures,  these  popular  elements  form  the  foundation  on  which 
greater  works  are  gradually  built,  and  it  is  one  function  of  literary 
criticism  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  component  parts  were 
welded  into  a  uniform  whole.  The  traditional  view  that  Moses 
was  the  author  of  Ihe  Pentateuch  in  its  present  lorm,  would 
maketbis  the  earliest  monument  of  Hebrew  lilersture.     Modem 

Old  rcilnnciu),  which  may  be  briefly  summariied  as  loUowi: 
the  Pentateuch  iscompiled  from  various  documents,  tbe  earliest 
of  which  is  denoted  by  J  (beginning  at  Gen.  u,  4)  from  Ihe  fact 
that  its  author  regularly  uses  the  divine  name  Jehovah  (Yahweh). 
Its  date  is  now  usually  given  as  about  800  n.c.>  In  tbe  next 
century  the  dociuncnt  E  was  composed,  so  called  from  ill  using 
le  dating  of  these  documents  is  extremely  difficult,  since  it  it 
entinrly  on  ii^Itrnal  evidence.    Various  icholari,  while  agreeing 
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Elohlm  (God)  mste&d  of  Yahweb.  Both  these  documents  are 
considered  to  have  originated  in  the  Northern  kingdom,  Israel, 
where  also  in  the  8th  century  appeared  the  prophets  Amos  and 
Hosea.  To  the  same  period  belong  the  book  of  Micah,  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  of  Isaiah  and  of  Proverbs,  and 
perhaps  some  Psalms.  In  72a  B.C.  Samaria  was  taken  and  the 
Northern  kingdom  ceased  to  exist.  Judah  suffered  also,  and  it  is 
not  until  a  century  later  that  any  important  literary  activity 
is  again  manifested.  The  main  part  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
was  "  found  "  shortly  before  621  B.C.  and  about  the  same  time 
appeared  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Zephaniah,  and  perhaps 
the  book  of  Rutli.  A  few  years  later  (about  600)  the  two  Penta- 
teuchal  documents  J  and  E  were  woven  together,  the  books  of 
Kings  were  compiled,  the  book  of  Habakkuk  and  parts  of  the 
Proverbs  were  written.  Early  in  the  next  century  Jerusalem 
was  taken  by  Nebuchadrezzar,  and  the  prophet  Ezekiel  was 
among  the  exiles  with  Jehoiachin.  Somewhat  later  (c.  550)  the 
combined  document  JE  was  edited  by  a  writer  under  the  influence 
of  Deuteronomy,  the  later  parts  of  the  books  of.  Samuel  were 
written,  parts  of  Isaiah,  the  books  of  Obadiah,  Haggai,  Zechariah 
and  perhaps  the  later  Proverbs.  In  the  exile,  but  probably  after 
500  B.C.,  an  important  section  of  the  Hexateuch,  usually  called 
the  Priest's  Code  (P),  was  drawn  up.  At  various  times  in  the 
same  century  are  to  be  placed  the  book  of  Job,  the  post-exilic 
parts  of  Isaiah,  the  books  of  Joel,  Jonah,  Malachi  and  the  Song 
of  Songs.  The  Pentateuch  (or  Hexateuch)  was  finally  completed 
in  its  present  form  at  some  time  before  400  B.C.  The  latest  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra  and 
Nehcmiah  (c.  330  B.C.),  Ecdesiastes  and  Esther  (3rd  century) 
and  Daniel,  composed  either  in  the  3rd  century  or  according 
to  some  views  as  late  as  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (c.  168 
B.C.).  With  regard  to  the  date  of  the  Psalms,  internal  evidence, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  leads  to  few  results  which  are  con- 
vincing. The  most  reasonable  view  seems  to  be  that  the  colleotio  n 
was  formed  gradually  and  that  the  process  was  going  on  during 
most  of  the  period  sketched  above. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  immediately  accepted  as  sacred,  or  that  they  were 
ever  all  regarded  as  being  on  the  same  level.  The 
^P^^y  Torah,  the  Law  delivered  to  Moses,  held  among  the 
Jews  of  the  4th  century  B.C.  as  it  holds  now,  a  pre- 
eminent position.  The  inclusion  of  other  books  in  the 
Canon  was  gradual,  and  was  effected  only  after  centuries  of 
debate.  The  Jews  have  always  been,  however,  an  intensely 
literary  people,  and  the  books  ultimately  accepted  as  canonical 
were  only  a  selection  from  the  literature  in  existence  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  rejected  books  receiving 
little  attention  have  mostly  either  been  altogethet  lost  or  have 
survived  only  in  translations,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Apocrypha. 
Hence  from  the  composition  of  the  latest  canonical  books  to  the 
redaction  of  the  Mishna  (see  below)  in  the  2nd  century  a.d.,  the 
remains  of  Hebrew  literature  are  very  scanty.  Of  books  of  this 
period  which  are  known  to  have  existed  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic 
up  to  the  time  of  Jerome  (and  even  later)  we  now  possess  most 
of  the  original  Hebrew  text  of  Ben  Sira  (Ecclesiasticus)  in  a 
somewhat  corrupt  form,  and  fragments  of  an  Aramaic  text  of  a  re* 
cension  of  theTcstamentsof  thcTwclve  Patriarchs,both  discovered 
within  recent  years.  Besides  definite  works  of  this  kind,  there 
was  also  being  formed  jiuring  this  period  a  large  body  of  ex- 
egetical  and  legal  material,  for  the  most  part  orally  transmitted, 
which  only  received  its  literary  form  much  later.  As  Hebrew 
became  less  familiar  to  the  people,  a  system  of  translating 
the  text  of  the  Law  into  the  Aramaic  vernacular  verse  by  verse, 
was  adopted  in  the  synagogue.  The  beginnings  of  it  are  supposed 
to  be  indicated  in  Neh.  viii.  8.  The  translation  was  no  doubt 
originally  extemporary,  and  varied  with  the  individual  trans- 
lators, but  its  form  gradually  became  fixed  and  was  ultimately 
written  down.  It  was  called  Targum,  from  the 
fXa-Ji.  Aramaic  tar  gem,  to  translate.  The  earliest  to  be  thus 
edited  was  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  (Onqclds),  the  proselyte,  on 
the  Law.  It  received  its  final  form  in  Babylonia  probably  in  the 
3rd  century  a.d.    The  Samaritan  Targum,  of  about  the  same 
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date,  dearly  rests  on  the  same  tradition.  Paralld  to  Onkeb. 
was  another  Targum  on  the  Law,  generally  called  pseudo- 
Jonathan,  which  was  edited  in  the  7th  century  in  Palestine,  and 
is  based  on  the  same  system  of  interpretation  but  is  fuller  and 
clo!»er  to  the  original  tradition.  There  is  also  a  fragmentary 
Targum  (Palestinian)  the  rdation  of  which  to  the  others  it 
obscure.  It  may  be  only  a  series  of  disconnected  glosses  on 
Onkelos.  For  the  other  books,  the  recognized  Targum  on  the 
Prophets  is  that  ascribed  to  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  (4th  century  ?), 
which  originate  in  Palestine,  but  was  edited  in  Babylonia,  so 
that  it  has  the  same  history  and  linguistic  character  as  Onkdos. 
Just  as  there  is  a  Palestinian  Targuip  on  the  Law  paralld  to  the 
Babylonian  Onkdos,  so  there  is  a  Palestinian  Targum  (called 
Yerushalmi)  on  the  Prophets  parallel  to  that  of  Ben  Uzziel,  but 
of  later  date  and  incomplete.  The  Law  and  the  Prophets  bdng 
alone  used  in  the  services  of  the  synagogue,  there  was  no  author- 
ized  version  of  the  rest  of  the  Canon.  There  are,  however, 
Targumim  on  the  Psalms  and  Job,  composed  in  the  sth  century, 
on  Proverbs,  resembling  the  Peshittft  version,  on  the  five 
MeghillOth,  paraphrastic  and  agadic  (see  bdow)  in.  character, 
and  on  Chronides — all  Palestinian.  There  is  also  a  second 
Targum  on  Esther.  There  is  none  on  Danid,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  2nd  century.  During  the  period 
which  followed  the  later  canonical  books,  not  only  was  translation, 
and  therefore  exegesis,  cultivated,  but  even  more  the  „^,^^^^ 
amplification  of  the  Law.  According  to  Jewish  teach- 
ing  {e.g.  Abhoth  i.  i)  Moses  received  on  Mount  Sinai  not 
only  the  written  Law  as  set  down  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  also 
the  Oral  Law,  which  he  communicated  personally  to  the  70 
elders  and  through  them  by  a  "chain  of  tradition"  to  succeeding 
ages.  The  application  of  this  oral  law  is  called  Halakkak,  the 
rules  by  which  a  man's  daily  "  walk  "  is  regulated.  The  halakhah 
was  by  no  means  inferior  in  prestige  to  the  written  Law.  Indeed 
some  teachers  even  went  so  far  as  to  ascribe  a  higher  value  to  it, 
since  it  comes  into  closer  relation  with  the  details  of  everyday 
life.  It  was  not  independent  of  the  written  Law,  still  less  could 
it  be  in  opposition  to  it.  Rather  it  was  impUcitly  contained 
in  the  Torah,  and  the  duty  of  the  teacher  was  to  show 
this.  It  was  therefore  of  the  first  importance  that  the  chain  of 
tradition  should  be  continuous  and  trustworthy.  The  line  is 
traced  through  biblical  teachers  to  Ezra,  the  first  of  the  S(H>herIm 
or  scribes,  who  handed  on  the  charge  to  the  "  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,"  a  much-discussed  term  for  a  body  or  succnsion  of 
teachers  inaugurated  by  Ezra.  The  last  member  of  it,  Simon  the 
Just  (either  Simon  I.,  who  died  about  300  B.C.,  or  Simon  II.,  who 
diedabout  200 B.C.),  was  the  first  of  the  next  series, called  Elders, 
represented  in  the  tradition  by  pairs  of  teachers,  ending  with 
Hillcl  and  Sjiammai  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
Their  pupib  form  the  starting-point  of  the  next  series,  t^e 
Tann&Im  (from  Aram,  tend  to  teach),  who  occupy  the  first  two 
centuries  a.d. 

By  this  time  the  collection  of  halakhic  material  had  become 
very  large  and  various,  and  after  several  attempts  had  been  made 
to  reduce  it  to  uniformity,  a  code  of  oral  tradition  was  jm^^^^^ 
finally  drawn  up  in  the  2nd  century  by  Judah  ha-NaSI, 
caWed  Rahhi' par  excellence.  This  was  the  Mishnah.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  skanah,  corresponding  to  the  Aramaic 
tend,  and  therefore  a  suitable  name  for  a  tannaitic  work,  meaning 
the  repetition  or  teaching  of  the  oral  law.  It  is  written  in  the 
Hebrew  of  the  schoob  {leskdn  kakltamim)  which  differs  in 
many  respects  from  that  of  the  Old  Testament  (see  Hebrew 
Language).  It  is  divided  into  six  "orders,"  according  to 
subject,  and  each  order  is  subdivided  into  chapters.  In  making 
his  selection  of  halakhOth,  Rabbi  used  the  earlier  compilations, 
which  are  quoted  as  "  words  of  Rabbi  'Aqiba  "  or  of  R.  Me'Ir, 
but  rejected  much  which  was  afterwards  collected  under  the 
title  of  Tosefta  {addition)  and  Baraita  {outside  the  Mishnah). 

Traditional  teaching  was,  however,  not  confined  to  halakhah. 
As  observed  above,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  teachers  to  show  the 
connexion  of  practical  rules  with  the  written  Law,     ^^    ^ 
the  more  so  since  the  Sadducees  rejected  the  authority 
of  the  oral  law  as  such.    Hence  arises  Midrash,  exposition,  from 
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darask  to  "  investigate  "  A  scriptural  passage.  Of  this  halakhic 
Midrash  we  possess  that  on  Exodus,  called  Mekhilta.  that  on 
Leviticus,  called  Sifra,  and  that  on  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy, 
called  SifrC  All  of  these  were  drawn  up  in  the  period  of  the 
Amorilm,  the  order  of  teachers  who  succeeded  the  Tann&Im, 
from  the  close  of  the  Mishnah  to  about  a.d.  500.  The  term 
Midrash,  however,  more  commonly  implies  agada^  i.e.  the 
bomiletical  exposition  of  the  text,  with  illustrations  designed 
to  make  it  more  attractive  to  the  readers  or  hearer.  Picturesque 
teaching  of  this  kind  was  always  popular,  and  specimens  of  it 
are  familiar  in  the  Gospel  discourses.  It  began,  as  a  method, 
with  the  SOpherIm  (though  there  are  traces  in  the  Old  Testament 
itselOt  and  was  most  developed  among  the  Tannftlm  and  Amor- 
iim,  rivalling  even  the  study  of  halakhah.  As  the  existing 
halakhOth  were  collected  and  edited  in  the  Mishnah,  so  the 
much  larger  agadic  material  was  gathered  together  and  arranged 
in  the  Midrashlm.  Apart  from  the  agadic  parts  of  the<earlier 
Mekhilta,  Sifra  and  SifrS,  the  most  important  of  these  collections 
(which  are  anonymous)  form  a  sort  of  continuous  commentary 
on  various  books  of  the  Bible.  They  were  called  Rabhdth  Ureat 
Midrashlm)  to  distinguish  them  from  preceding  smaller  collec- 
tions. BereskUk  Rabba,  on  Genesis,  and  Ekhah  Rabbatl,  on  Lamen- 
tations, were  probably  edited  in  the  7th  century.  Of  the  same 
character  and  of  about  the  same  date  are  the  Pesigta,  on  the 
lessons  for  Sabbaths  and  feast-days,  and  Wayyiqra  R.  on  Leviti- 
cus. A  century  perhaps  later  is  the  Tan^ma,  on  the  sections  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  later  still  the  Pesiqta  Rabbatl,  Shemdth  R. 
(on  Exodus),  Bemidhbar  R.  (on  Numbers),  Debharlm  R.  (on 
Deuteronomy).  There  are  also  Midrashlm  on  the  Canticle, 
Ruth,  Ecdesiastes,  Esther  and  the  Psalms,  belonging  to  this 
later  period,  the  Pirqi  R.  Eliexer,  of  the  8th  or  9th  century,  a 
sort  of  history  of  creation  and  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  Tanna 
i€bi  EliyakA  (an  ethical  work  of  the  loth  century  but  containing 
much  that  is  old),  besides  a  large  number  Of  minor  compositions.^ 
In  general,  these  performed  very  much  the  same  function  as 
the  lives  of  saints  in  the  early  and  medieval  church.  Very 
important  for  the  study  of  Midrashic  literature  are  the  Yalqiil 
i^animg)  Skim  duly  on  the  whole  Bible,  the  Ko/^fl/  Mckhiri, 
on  the  Prophets,  P^lms,  Proverbs  and  Job,  and  the  Midrash 
ka-gadhdl}  all  of  which  are  of  uncertain  but  late  date  and 
preserve  earlier  material.  The  last,  which  is  preserved  in  MSS. 
from  Yemen,  is  especially  valuable  as  representing  an  independent 
tradition. 

Meanwhile,  if  agadic  exegesis  was  popular  in  the  centuries 

loUowing  the  redaction  of  the  Mishna,  the  study  of  halakhah 

was  by  no  means  neglected.    As  the  discussion  of  the 

Law  led  up  to  the  compilation  of  the  Mishnah,  so  the 

Mishnah  itself  l)ecame  in  turn  the  subject  of  further  discussion. 

The  material  thus  accumulated,  both  halakhic  and   agadic, 

fonning  a  commentary  on  and  amplification  of  the  Mishnah, 

WIS  eventually  written  down  under  the  name  of  Cemara    (from 

|nur,  to  learn  completely),  the  two  together  forming   the 

Tdmid  (properly  "  instruction  ").    The  tradition,  as  in  the  case 

of  the  Targumsj  was  again  twofold;  that  which  had  grown  up 

IB  the  Palestinian  Schools  and  that  of  Babylonia.    The  founda- 

tkm,  however,  the  Mishnah,  was  the  same  in  both.     Both  works 

veredne  to  the  Amoraim  and  were  completed  by  about  a.d.  500, 

tlmih  the  date  at  which  they  were  actually  committed  to 

*ritinf  is  very  uncertain.    It  is  probable  that  notes  or  selections 

*efe  from  time  to  time  written  down  to  help  in  teaching  and 

Inning  the  immense  mass  of  material,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 

c^'CB in  Sberira's  time  (nth  century)  such  aids  to  memory  were 

M  officially  recognized.    Both  Talmuds  are  arranged  according 

to  the  six  orders  of  the  Mishnah,  but  the  discussion  of  the 

^nic  text  often  wanders  off  into  widely  different  topics. 

Mother  is  altogether  complete.    In  the  Palestinian  Talmud 

{ytnukalmf)  the  gemara  of  the  5th  order  {Qodashim)  and  of 

Bttriy  til  the  6th  {JohHrdlh)  is  missing,  besides  smaller  parts. 

'Se^  especially  A.  Jellinek's  Bet-ha-Midrasch  (Leipzig.  1853).  for 
wK  IcMer  midnshim. 

'Tlut  on  Genesis  was  edited  for  the  first  time  by  Schechter 
(Ciabadge,  190a}. 


In  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (Babkli)  there  is  no  gemara  to  the 
smaller  tractates  of  Order  i,  and  to  parts  of  ii.,  iv.,  v.,  vi.  The 
language  of  both  gemaras  is  in  the  main  the  Aramaic  vernacular 
(western  Aramaic  in  Yerushalm!,  eastern  in  Babhll),  but  early 
halakhic  traditions  {e.g.  of  Tannaitic  origin)  are  given  in  their 
original  form,  and  the  discussion  of  them  is  usually  also  in 
Hebrew.  Babhll  b  not  only  greater  in  bulk  than  Yerushalm!, 
but  has  also  received  far  greater  attention,  so  that  the  name 
Talmud  alone  is  often  used  for  it.  As  being  a  constant  object  of 
study  numerous  commentaries  have  been  written  on  the  Talmud 
from  the  earliest  times  till  the  present.  The  most  important  of 
them  for  the  understanding  of  the  gemara  (Babhll)  is  that  of 
Rashi'  (Solomon  ben  Isaac,  d.  1104)  with  the  TOsafOth  {additions, 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  Tosefta)  chiefly  by  the  French  school 
of  rabbis  following  Rashi.  These  are  always  printed  in  the 
editions  on  the  same  page  as  the  Mishnah  and  Gemara,  the  whole; 
with  various  other  matter,  filling  generally  about  1 2  folio  volumes. 
Since  the  introduction  of  printing,  the  Talmud  is  always  cited  by 
the  number  of  the  leaf  in  the  first  edition  (Venice,  1530,  &c.), 
to  which  all  subsequent  editions  conform.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  practical  study  of  the  Talmud,  it  was  natural  that  abridge- 
ments of  it  should  be  made.  Two  of  these  may  be  mentioned 
which  are  usually  found  in  the  larger  editions:  that  by  Isaac 
AlfasI  {i.e.  of  Fez)  in  the  nth  century,  often  cited  in  the  Jewish 
manner  as  Rif;  and  that  by  Asher  ben  Yeblel  (d.  1328)  of 
Toledo,  usually  cited  as  RabbenQ  Asher.  The  object  of  both  was 
to  collect  all  halakhoth  having  a  practical  importance,  omitting 
all  those  which  owing  to  circumstances  no  longer  possess  more 
than  an  academic  interest,  and  excluding  the  discussions  on  them 
and  all  agada.  Both  add  notes  and  explanations  of  their  own, 
and  both  have  in  turn  formed  the  text  of  commentaries. 

With  the  Talmud,  the  anonymous  pejiod  of  Hebrew  literature 
may  be  considered  to  end.  Henceforward  important  works 
are  produced  not  byjschools  but  by  particular  teachers, 
who,  however,  no  doubt  often  represent  the  opinions 
of  a  school.  There  are  two  branches  of  work  which  partake 
of  both  characters,  the  Masorah  and  the  Liturgy.  The  name 
Masorah  (Massorah)  is  usually  derived  from  masar,  to  hand  on, 
and  explained  as  "  tradition."  According  to  others  *  it  is  the  word 
found  in  Ezek.  xx.  37,  meaning  a  "  fetter."  Its  object  was  to 
fix  the  biblical  text  unalterably.  It  is  generally  divided  into  the 
Great  and  the  Small  Masorah,  forming  together  an  apparatus 
criticus  which  grew  up  gradually  in  the  course  of  centuries  and 
now  accompanies  the  text  in  most  MSS.  and  printed  editions  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  There  are  also  separate  masoretic  treat- 
ises. Some  system  of  the  kind  was  necessary  to  guard  against 
corruptions  of  copyists,  while  the  care  bestowed  upon  it  no  doubt 
reacted  so  as  to  enhance  the  sanctity  ascribed  to  the  text.  Many 
apparent  puerilities,  such  as  the  counting  of  letters  and  the 
marking  of  the  middle  point  of  books,  had  a  practical  use  in 
enabling  copyists  of  MSS.  to  determine  the  amount  of  work 
done.  The  registration  of  anomalies,  such  as  the  suspended 
letters,  inverted  nans  and  larger  letters,  enabled  any  one  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  a  copy.  But  the  work  of  the  Masorctes  was  much 
greater  than  this.  Their  long  lists  of  the  occurrences  of  words 
and  forms  fixed  with  accuracy  the  present  (Masoretic)  text, 
which  they  had  produced,  and  were  invaluable  to  subsequent 
lexicographers,  while  their  system  of  vowel-points  and  accents 
not  only  gives  us  the  pronunciation  and  manner  of  reading 
traditional  about  the  7th  century  a.d.,  but  frequently  serves 
also  the  purpose  of  an  explanatory  commentary.  (See  further 
under  Bible.)  Most  of  the  Masorah  is  anonymous,  including 
the  ^fassckheth  Soferlm  (of  various  dates  from  perhaps  the  6th 
to  the  Qth  century)  and  the  Okhlah  Vfe-Okhlah,  but  when  the 
period  of  anonymous  literature  ceases,  there  appear  (in  the  loth 
century)  Ben  Asher  of  Tiberias,  the  greatest  authority  on  the 
subject,  and  his  opponent  Ben  Naphthali.    Later  on,  Jacob 

"  In  Hebrew  'wn,  from  the  initial  letters  of  Rabbi  Shclomoh 
Vi?haql,  a  convenient  method  used  by  Jewish  writers  in  referring 
to  well-known  authors.  The  name  Jarchi,  formerly  used  for  Rashi, 
rests  on  a  misunderstanding. 

*  So  Bacher  in  J.Q.R.  \\\.  ^%l  tqq. 
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ben  Qayyftn  arranged  the  Masorah  for  the  great  Bomberg  Bible 
of  1 534*  Elias  Leviu's  Massoretk  ka-Massoretk  (1538)  and 
Buztorf's  Tiberias  (1620)  are  also  important. 
I.  'We  must  now  turn  back  to  a  most  difficult  subject — the 
jgrowth  of  the  Liturgy.  We  are  not  concerned  here  with  indica- 
j^  tions  of  the  ritual  used  in  the  Temple.    Of  the  prayer- 

^^  book  as  it  is  at  present,  the  earliest  parts  are  the 

Shema*  (Deut.  vi.  4,  &c.)  and  the  anonymous  blessings  commonly 
called  Shemoneh  'Esreh  (the  Eighteen),  together  with  certain 
Fsalms.  (Readings  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  [Haphtarah] 
also  formed  part  of  the  service.)  To  this  framework  were  fitted, 
from  time  to  time,  varidus  prayers,  and,  for  festivals  especially, 
numerous  hymns.  The  earliest  existing  codification  of  the  prayer- 
book  is  the  Siddir  (order)  drawn  up  by  Amram  Gaon  of  Sura 
about  850.  Half  a  century  later  the  famous  Gaon  Seadiah,  also 
of  Sura,  issued  his  StddUr^  in  which  the  rubrical  matter  is  in 
Arabic.  Besides  the  SiddQr,  or  order  for  Sabbaths  and  general 
use,  there  is  the  Mafadr  (cyde)  for  festivals  and  fasts.  In  both 
there  are  ritual  differences  according  to  the  Sephardic  (Spanish), 
Ashkenazic  (German-Polish),  Roman  (Greek  and  South  Italian) 
and  some  minor  uses,  in  the  later  additions  to  the  Liturgy.  The 
Mabzor  of  each  rite  is  also  distinguished  by  hymns  (piyyUfim) 
composed  by  authors  {payyetanlm)  of  the  district.  The  most 
important  writers  are  Yoseh  ben  Yoseh,  probably  in  the  6th 
century,  chiefly  known  for  his  compositions  for  the  day  of  Atone- 
ment, Eleazar  Qalir,  the  founder  of  the  payyetanic  style,  perhaps 
in  the  7th  century,-  Seadiah,  and  the  Spanish  school  consisting 
of  Joseph  ibn  Abitur  (died  in  970),  Ibn  Gabirol,  Isaac  Gayyath, 
Moses  ben  Ezra,  Abraham  ben  Ezra  and  Judah  ha-levi,  who  will 
be  mentioned  below;  later,  Moses  ben  Nabman  and  Isaac  Luria 
the  Kabbalist.> 

The -order  of  the  Amoraim,  which  ended  with  the  close  of  the 
Talmud  (a.d.  500),  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  SabdrSIm,  who 
merely  continued  and  explained  the  work  of  their 
predecessors,  and  these  again  were  followed  by  the 
GeOnIm,  the  heads  of  the  schools  of  Sura  and  Pum- 
beditha  in  Babylonia.  The  office  of  GaOn  lasted  for  something 
over  400  years,  beginning  about  a.d.  600,  and  varied  in  import- 
ance according  to  the  ability  of  the  holders  of  it.  Individual 
GeOnIm  produced  valuable  works  (of  which  later),  but  what  is 
perhaps  most  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Judaism  is  the  literature  of  their  Responsa  or  answers 
to  questions,  chiefly  on  halakhic  matters,  addressed  to  them  from 
various  countries.  Some  of  these  were  actual  decisions  of 
particular  GeOnlmv  others  were  an  official  summary  of  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  by  the  members  of  the  School.  They 
begin  with  Mar  Rab  Sheshna  (7th  century)  and  continue  to 
Hai  Gaon,  who  died  in  1038,  and  are  full  of  historical  and  literary 
interest.*  The  She'iltOth  {questions)  of  Rab  Abai  (8th  century) 
also  belong  probably  to  the  school  of  Pumbeditha,  though  their 
author  was  not  Gaon.  Besides  the  Responsa,  but  closely  related 
to  them,  we  have  the  lesser  HalakhOth  of  Yehadai  Gaon  of  Sura 
(8th  century)  and  the  great  HalakhOth  of  Simeon  Qayyara  of 
Sura  (not  Gaon)  in  the  9th  century.  In  a  different  department 
there  is  the  first  Talmud  lexicon  {"ArUkh)  now  lost,  by  ^mab  ben 
Paltoi,  Gaon  of  Pumbeditha  in  the  9th  century.  The  SiddUr 
of  Amram  ben  Sheshna  has  been  already  mentioned.  All  these 
writers,  however,  are  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  commanding 
personality  of  the  most  famous  of  the  (}ednlm,  Seadiah  ben 
Joseph  iq.v.)  of  Sura,  often  called  al-FayyQml  (of  the  Fayum  in 
^gypt),  one  of  the  greatest  representatives  of  Jewish  learning 
of  all  times,  who  died  in  942.  The  last  three  holders  of  the  office 
were  also  distinguished.  Sherira  of  Pumbeditha  (d.  998)  was 
the  author  of  the  famous  "Letter"  (in  the  form  of  a  Responsum 
to  a  qu^tion  addressed  to  him  by  residents  in  Kairawan),  an 
historical  document  of  the  highest  value  and  the  foundation  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  tradition.  His  son  Hai,  last 
Gaon  of  Pumbeditha  (d.  1038),  a  man  of  wide  learning,  wrote 

'For  the  history  of  the  very  extensive  literature  of  this  class, 
2unz,  Literaturgeuhichte  der  synagogaUn  Poesie  (Berlin,  1865),  b 
indispensable. 

*  See  the  edition  of  them  in  Harkavy.  Studien,  iv.  (Berlin.  188$). 


(partly  in  Arabic)  not  only  numerous  Responsa,  but  alio  treatte 
on  law,  commentaries  on  the  Mishnah  and  the  Bible,  4  Indcon 
called  in  Arabic  al-ffSwi^  and  poems  such  as  the  MUsar  Haskel, 
but  most  of  them  are  now  lost  or  known  only  from  translations 
or  quotations.  Though  his  teaching  was  largely  directed  against 
superstition,  he  seems  to  have  been  inclined  to  mysticism,  and 
perhaps  for  this  reason  various  kabbalistic  works  were  ascribed 
to  him  in  later  times.  His  father-in-law  Samuel  ben  l^opbni, 
last  Gaon  of  Sura  (d.  X034),  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  law, 
translated  the  Pentateuch  into  Arabic,  commented  on  much  of 
the  Bible,  and  composed  an  Arabic  introduction  to  the  Talmud, 
of  which  the  existing  Hebrew  introduction  (by  Samuel  the  Nagid) 
is  perhaps  a  translation.    Most  of  his  works  are  now  lost. 

In  the  Geonic  period  there  came  into  prominence  the  sect  of 
the  Karaites  {Beni  mtqrd, "  followers  of  the  Scripture  ",  the  pio- 
testants  of  Judaism,  who  rejected  rabbinical  authority, 
basing  their  doctrine  and  practice  exclusively  on 
the  Bible.  The  sect  was  founded  by  'Anan  in  the  8th 
century,  and,  after  many  vicissitudes,  still  exists.  Their  litera- 
ture, with  which  alone  we  are  here  concerned,  is  largely  polemical 
and  to  a  great  extent  deals  with  grammar  and  exegesis.  Of 
their  first  important  authors,  Benjamin  al-Nehawendi  and  Daniel 
al-QOmisI  (both  in  the  9th  century),  little  is  preserved.  In  the 
loth  century  Jacob  al-Qirqisanl  wrote  his  Kitdb  al-amodr^  on 
law,  Solomon  ben  Yerubam  (against  Seadiah)  and  Yefet  ben 
*AlI  wrote  exegetical  works;  in  the  xith  century  AbQ'l-faraj 
Furq&n,  exegesis,  and  YOsuf  a]-Ba$Ir  against  Samuel  ben  ^ophni. 
Most  of  these  wrote  in  Arabic.  In  the  X2th  century  and  in 
S.  Europe,  Judah  Hadassi  composed  his  Eskkol  ka-Kdpker^  a 
great  theological  compendium  in  the  form  of  a  commentary  on 
the  Decalogue.  Other  writers  are  Aaron  (the  elder)  ben  Joseph, 
X3th  century,  who  wrote  the  commentary  Sepher  ha-mibkiar\ 
Aaron  (the  younger)  of  Nicomedia  (14th  century),  author  of 
*£v  ffayyim,  on  philosophy.  Can  *Eden,  on  law,  and  the  com- 
mentary Kether  Tdrah\  in  the  15th  century  Elijah  Bashya«I, 
on  law  (Adderetk  EliyakH),  and  Caleb  Efendipoulo,  poet  and 
theologian;  in  the  x6th  century  Moses  Bashya^,  theologian. 
From  the  12th  century  onward  the  sect  gradually  declined, 
being  ultimately  restricted  maiAly  to  the  Crimea  and  Lithuania, 
learning  disappeared  and  their  literature  became  merely  popular 
and  of  little  interest.  Much  of  it  in  later  times  was  written  in 
a  curious  Tatar  dialect.  Mention  need  only  be  made  further 
of  Isaac  of  Trokl,  whose  anti-Christian  polemic  Bitzikq  EmSnak 
(1593)  was  translated  into  English  by  Moses  Mocatta  under  the 
title  of  Faith  Strengthened  (1851);  Solomon  of  Troki,  whose 
Appirydn,  an  account  of  Karaism,  was  written  at  the  request  of 
Pufendorf  (about  1700);  and  Abraham  Firkovich,  who,  in  spite 
of  his  impostures,  did  much  for  the  literature  of  his  people  alMut 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century.    (See  also  Qabaites.) 

To  return  to  the  period  of  the  Gednlm.  While  the  schools 
of  Babylonia  were  flourishing  as  the  religious  head  of  Judaism, 
the  West,  and  especially  Spain  under  Moorish  rule, 
was  becoming  the  home  of  Jewish  scholarship.  On  the  fXZ^ 
breaking  up  of  the  schools  many  of  the  fugitives  fled  Sjjf"* 
to  the  West  and  helped  to  promote  rabbinical  learning 
there.  The  communities  of  Fez,  Kairawan  and  N.  Africa  were  in 
close  relation  with  those  of  Spain,  and  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  9th  centuiy  Judah  ben  Quraish  of  Tahort  had  composed 
his  Risdlah  {Utter)  to  the  Jews  of  Fez  on  grammatical  subjects 
from  a  comparative  point  of  view,  and  a  dictionary  now  lost. 
His  work  was  used  in  the  xoth  century  by  Menahcm  ben  SarHq, 
of  Cordova,  in  his  Mahhereth  (dictionary).  Menahem's  system 
of  bi-literal  and  uni-literai  roots  was  violently  attacked  by 
DQnash  ibn  LabrSt,  and  as  violently  defended  by  the  author's 
pupils.  Among  these  was  Judah  QayyQj  of  CordoVa,  the  father 
of  modem  Hebrew  grammar,  who  first  established  the  principle 
of  tri-literal  roots.  His  treatises  on  the  verbs,  written  in 
Arabic,  were  translated  into  Hebrew  by  Moses  Giqatilla 
'(nth  century),  himself  a  considerable  grammarian  and  com- 
mentator, and  by  Ibn  Ezra.  His  system  was  adopted  by 
AbQl-waIId  ibn  JannAb*  of  Saragossa  (died  early  in  the  xith 
century),  in  his  lexicon  {Kitdb  al-u^iU,  in  Arabic)  and  other  works. 
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In  IUI7  appond  the  isviliuble  Tilmud-Inlcoa  {'ArOhi)  by 
Nathu  b.  Ychiel,  of  Rome  (d  1106),  wbo  •ru  indirectly 
Indebted  (a  Babyloiuaa  tucliiag.  He  doct  not  iljictLy  toUow 
tbe  lyMcm  of  ^yyUJ.  Othei  voiki  of  a  difiereot  kind  ilio 
'*T'i'"^^*'*  in  I[A]y  ebout  this  time:  the  very  popular  hiAlory 
of  Uw  Jews,  caLIed  Jotipptn  (probably  of  tlie  lolh  or  even  gib 
(CBIory),  a»cribed  to  JoHpb  ben  GOciOa  (Gorionidej)';  the 
acdical  tnaliM*  ol  Shabbeihai  Donnolo  (lotb  cencuiy)  and  hii 
coaunnuty  on  the  Stpha  Ytttrai,  the  anonymoui  and  eaiLieii 
Hcbn*  kabbalbtic  woik  ascribed  to  the  patriarch  Abnliara. 
Ib  Ncutb  Africa,  probably  in  the  gth  ceniury,  appeared  the 
book,  known  under  the  name  ol  Eldad  ia-Danl,  giving  an  accoun 
rf  ibe  ten  Iriba,  from  which  much  medieval  li^d  was  derived; 
ud  in  Kaiiavan  the  raediciJ  and  philgMphical  tieatiMi  of  Isaai 
tsimeli,  who  died  in  gji- 

Tbe  aim  of  the  gtammatlcal  sludia  of  the  Spanish  tchool  wai 
vhiniately  exegesis.  This  had  already  been  cultivsled  in  tb^ 
^        .      East.    In  the  ijtb  century  Blvl  of  Balkh  wrole  1 

■hidl  WM  refuted  by  Seadiah.  The  commenUria  of  the  CeoniD 
have  been  mentioned  above  The  impulse  to  similar  work  in  Ibi 
West  one  alto  from  Babylonia.  In  the  10th  ceniury  Qushlel 
one  of  four  prisoneis,  perhaps  from  Babylonia,  Chough  that  l 
doablful,  wa*  ransomed  and  settled  al  Kairawaa,  where  h< 
^xfoired  gr«al  reputation  as  a  TalmudisL  His  son  Hananec 
(d.  lojo)  wnle  a  commentary  on  (probably  all)  the  Talmud,  anc 


ba  Jacob,  of  Kairawan,  wbo  corresponded  with  Hai  Gaon  of 
PmnbEdilbl  at  well  as  with  Samuel  the  Nagid  in  Spain,  Ukewiu 
wnU  oa  the  Talmud,  and  is  probably  the  author  of  a  collection 
of  Ma^aiijyMt  or  edifying  stories,  besides  works  now  lost, 
Ike  adivily  in  North  Africa  reacted  on  Spain.  There  Ihe  most 
ffominent  figure  was  that  of  Samuel  ibn  Nagdela  (or  Nagrcla), 
^Krally  known  as  Samuel  the  Nagid  or  bead  of  the  Jewish 
iettl^nent,  who  died  in  1055.  As  vialer  to  the  Moori^  king 
■t  Granada,  be  wai  not  only  a  patron  of  learning,  but  himself 

of  Ui  poems  arc  estant,  and  an  Introduction  to  the  Talmud 
BcnlioDed  above.  In  grammar  be  followed  Qayytlj,  whose 
fopii  t^  was.  Among  olhcn  he  was  the  patron  of  Solomon 
Bn  Gabiiol  (f.t-),  the  poet  and  philosopher.  To  this  period 
bctaag  V*it  al-QOtI  (the  &)th?)  who  made  a  version  of  the 
Ptflms  in  Arabic  thyme,  arid  Bahya  (more  correctly  Bebai) 
3m  PaqQda,  diyyaa  at  Saragosia,  whose  Arabic  ethical  treatise 
bst  always  had  great  popularity  among  the  Jews  in  itt  Hebrew 
tnaslation,  gMiii  lia-lrllabliiUi.  He  also  composed  litmgical 
patB*.  At  the  end  of  the  nth  century  Judah  ibn  Bal'am 
wrote  grammatical  works  and  commentaries  [on  the  Pentateuch, 
baiak,  Ac.)  in  Arabic]  the  litutgist  Isaac  Gayyath  (d  in  1084 
II  Cordova)  wrote  OD  ritual.    Moses  Ciqatllla  has  been  already 

The  French  schocd  of  the  tith  century  wu  hardly  less  Im- 
(■dat.  Genbom  ben  Judah,  the  "  Light  of  the  Exile  "  (d. 
1^^  In  1040  at  Maim),  a  fanwu)  Talmudist  and  com- 
mentator, his  pupil  Jacob  ben  Ysqu,  and  Hoses  of 
Kohoogt,  called  ha-Daishan,  tbe  "  Eiegete,"  were  the  (ote- 
ntatn  of  the  greatest  of  all  Jewish  commentators,  Solomon 
la[iuc<ltasU),whad;edalTroycsinii05.  Rasbi  was  a  pupil 
•^  Jub  ben  Yaqar,  and  studied  a<  Worms  and  Maioi.    Unlike 


to  Jewish  leanung,  and  to  have  k 
b  Boi  vahiaUe  or  indeed  more  volumi 


of  the  Talmt 


w  indispensable.    He  a 


>arly  aU  tl 


has  eicrdied  great 
hristian  eiegeus.  The  biblical  commentary  wai 
Latin  by  Breithtupi  (Cotha,  i7iO'i7i4],  that  on 
the  Pentateuch  rather  freely  Into  German  by  L.  Dukes  (Praf, 
1G38,  in  Hebrew-German  characten,  with  the  text),  and  parti 
by  others.  Ckaely  connected  with  Raabi,  or  of  his  scbool,  Ira 
Joseph  Qara,  of  Troyei  (d.  about  1130),  the  commentator, 
and  his  teacher  Menahem  ben  Helba,  Jacob  ben  Meli,  eatled 
RabbenQ  Tam  (d.  117T),  the  most  important  of  the  ToaaphiMi 
{i.  np.},  and  later  in  the  nth  century  the  liberal  and  rationalitiiif 
Joseph  BekbSr  SbSr,  and  Samuel  ben  Meir  (d.  about  1174)  of 
Ramerupt,  commenutor  and  Talmudiit. 

In  the  nth  and  13th  centuries  literature  maintained  a  bigh 
level  in  Spain.  Abraham  bar  Ijiyya,  known  to  ChristiiD  uholin 
as  Abraham  Judaeus  (d.  about  irj6),  was  a  mathematician, 
astronomer  and  philosopher  much  studied  in  the  middle  age*. 
Uosei  ben  Ezra,  of  Granada  (d.  about  1140),  wrote  in  Arabic 
1  philosophical  work  based  on  Greek  and  Arabic  al  well  ai 
Jewish  authorities,  known  by  tbe  name  of  the  Hebrew  tianslation 
as  MntfoU  jto-teiflH,  and  the  KiM  iil-Ua^4arali,  of  gieat 
vaJue  for  literary  history.  He  is  even  better  known  as  a  poet, 
for  his  DtuAn  and  the  'Anaq,  and  ai  a  hymn-wtitcr.  HIi 
relative  Abraham  ben  Em,  generally  called  simply  Ibn  Em,* 
was  stiU  more  distinguished.  He  was  bom  at  Toledo,  ipent 
most  of  his  life  in  travel,  wandering  even  to  Rn^and  and  to  tba 
East,  and  died  in  1167.  Yet  he  contrived  to  write  his  great 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  and  other  books  of  tbe  Bible, 
treitises  on  philosophy  (as  the  YaSdk  m^o),  astronomy, 
maihemalia,  grammar  (translation  of  HayyQj),  besides  a  Dlwla. 
The  man,  however,  who  shares  with  Ibn  Cahirol  the  first  plaoi 
in  Jewish  poetry  is  Judah  Ha-levi,  of  Toledo,  wbo  died  In 
Jerusalem  about  ti4o.  His  poems,  both  Kcular  and  religiout, 
contained  in  his  Dlwln  and  scattered  in  the  liiuigy,  are  all  In 
Hebrew,  though  be  employed  Arabic  metres.  In  Arabic  be 
wrote  his  philosophical  work,  called  in  the  Hebrew  iTantlatioa 
Sefkcr  la-KHtaH,  a  defence  of  revelation  as  against  non-Jewish 
philosophy  and  Qaralle  doctrine.  It  ihowa  considecabtc 
knowledge  of  Creek  and  Arabic  thought  (Avicenni).  Joseph 
ibn  MIgtsb  <d.  1141  at  Lucena),  a  friend  of  Judah  Ha-levi 
and  of  Moses  beu  Em,  wrote  Responsa  and  ^ddOsbln  (oiiihM- 
liau)  on  parts  of  the  Talmud.  In  another  sphere  mention  muit 
be  made  of  the  ttavellen  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (d,  alter  1173), 
whose  Massa'Gth  are  o(  great  value  for  the  history  and  geography 
of  his  time,  and  (though  not  belonging  to  Spain)  Pelbibiah  of 
Regiosburg  (d.  about  1190),  who  wrote  short  notei  of  bk 
joumeyi.  Abraham  ben  David,  of  Toledo  (d.  about  1180), 
ia  philosophy  an  Ariitotelian  (through  Avicenna)  and  tbe 
precursor  of  Miimomdcs,  is  chiefly  known  for  hli  Stfko  lia- 
taHalah,  written  as  a  polemic  against  Karaism,  but  valuable 


The  greatest  o 
MaimSn  (Ramba 
bom  It  Cordova 
persecution  in  11 


f  aU  medicvil  Jewish  scholars  was  Hoaei  ben 

m],  called  IfaiMHufu  by  Christians.    He  wai 

in  113s,  fled  with  his  parents  from       ^  . 

r^S,  settled  at  Fes  in  1160,  pissing      jShT 

ere  lor  a  Moslem,  fied  again  to  Jerusalem  in  1165, 

d  finally  went  to  Cairo  wherr  he  died  in  1104.    He  wai  dii- 

iguished  in  his  professional  a  phyiidin,  and  wrote  a  number 

medical  works  in  Arabic  (including  a  commentary  on  tbe 

aphorisms  of  Hippocrates),  all  of  which  were  translated  Into 

Hebrew,  and  most  of  them  Into  Latin,  becoming  the  teit-bookt 


lisfarr 


lEuropein „.. 

on  his  Ibeologicil  works.  Passing  over  the  less  important, 
se  ire  the  Uirtk  NOMtUifm  (so  the  Hebrew  Iranslition  of 
;  Arabic  originil),  in  endeavour  to  show  phDosophically  tbe 
soniblencss  of  the  failh,  parts  of  wbich,  translated  into  Latin, 
re  studied  by  tbe  Cbrisliaa  Bchoolmeo,  and  the  Uiiknik 
rail,  ilio  cilled  Fad  jha^nHfiJi  C-14.  the  number  nf  the 
rti),  I  classiGed  compendium  of  the  Uw,  written  in  Hebrew 
See  M.  Frledllndet  In  PnHitaHina  (fib  SmUt  ^  Btktm  UL, 
ser.  vol.  i.,ind3adaer.  vol.  Iv. 
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and  early  translated  into  Arabic.  The  latter  of  these,  though 
generally  accepted  in  the  East,  vas  much  opposed  in  the  West, 
especially  at  the  time  by  the  Talmudist  Abraham  ben  David 
of  Posquidres  (d.  X198).  Maimonides  also  wrote  an  Arabic 
commentary  on  the  Mishnah,  soon  afterwards  translated  into 
j|«too>  Hebrew,  commentaries  on  parts  of  the  Talmud  (now 
mhtMMa^  lost),  and  a  treatise  on  Logic.  His  breadth  of  view 
«*<^  and  his  Aristotelianism  were  a  stimibling-block  to  the 

orthodox,  and  subsequent  teachers  may  be  mostly 
classified  as  Maimonists  or  anti-Maimonists.  Even 
his  friend  Joseph  ibn  *AqnIn  (d.  1336),  author  of  a  philosophical 
treatise  in  Arabic  and  of  a  commentary  on  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
found  so  much  difficulty  in  the  new  views  that  the  Mdreh 
Nebhiikhim  was  written  in  order  to  convince  him.  Maimonides' 
son  Abraham  (d.  1234),  also  a  great  Talmudist,  wrote  in  Arabic 
Ma*aseh  YerAshalmi,  on  oaths,  and  KUdb  al-KiJdyah^  theology. 
His  grandson  David  was  also  an  author.  A  very  different  person 
was  Moses  ben  Nabman  (Ramban)  or  Nahmanides,  who  was  bom 
at  Gerona  in  1194  and  died  in  Palestine  about  1270.  His  whole 
tendency  was  as  conservative  as  that  of  Maimonides  was  liberal, 
and  like  all  conservatives  he  may  be  said  to  represent  a  lost 
though  not  necessarily  a  less  desirable  cause.  Much  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  controversy,  not  only  with  Christians  (in  1293 
before  the  king  of  Aragon),  but  also  with  his  own  people  and  on 
the  views  of  the  time.  His  greatest  work  js  the  commentary 
on  the  Pentateuch  in  opposition  to  Maimonides  and  Ibn  Ezra. 
He  had  a  strong  inclination  to  mysticism,  but  whether  certain 
kabbalistic  works  are  rightly  attributed  to  him  is  doubtful. 
It  is,  however,  not  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  two  great  kabbal- 
istic text-books,  the  Bahir  and  the  Zohar  (both  meaning  "  bright- 
ness "),  appear  first  in  the  X3th  century.  If  not  due  to  his  teaching 
they  are  at  least  in  sympathy  with  it.  The  Bahir,  a  sort  of  outline 
of  the  Zohar,  and  traditionally  ascribed  to  Nebunya  (ist  century), 
is  believed  by  some  to  be  the  work  of  Isaac  the  Blind  ben  Abraham 
of  Posquidres  (d.  early  in  the  X3th  century),  the  founder  of  the 
modem  Kabbalah  and  the  author  of  the  names  for  the  10 
SephlrOth.  The  Zohar,  supposed  to  be  by  Simeon  ben  Yobai 
(2nd  century),  is  now  generally  attributed  to  Moses  of  Leon 
(d.  1305),  who,  however,  drew  his  material  in  part  from  earlier 
written  or  traditional  sources,  such  as  the  Sepher  Yezlrah. 
At  any  rate  the  work  was  immediately  accepted  by  the  kabbalists, 
and  has  formed  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  study  of  the  subject. 
Though  put  into  the  form  of  a  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch, 
it  is  really  an  exposition  of  the  kabbalistic  view  of  the  universe, 
and  incidentally  shows  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
natural  science  of  the  time.  A  pupil,  though  not  a  follower  of 
Nahmanides,  was  Solomon  Adreth  (not  Addereth),  of  Barcelona 
(d.  1310),  a  prolific  writer  of  Talmudic  and  polemical  works 
(against  the  Kabbalists  and  Mahommedans)  as  well  as  of  responsa. 
He  was  opposed  by  Abraham  Abulafia  (d.  about  1291)  and  his 
pupil  Joseph  Giqatilla  (d.  about  1305),  the  author  of  numerous 
kabbalistic  works.  Solomon's  pupil  Babya  ben  Asher,  of 
Saragossa  (d.  1340)  was  the  author  of  a  very  popular  com- 
mentary on  the  Pentateuch  and  of  religious  discourses  entitled 
Kad  ha^emajf,  in  both  of  which,  unlike  his  teacher,  he  made 
large  use  of  the  Kabbalah.  Other  studies,  however,  were  not 
neglected.  In  the  first  half  of  the  X3th  century,  Abraham  ibn 
Qasdai,  a  vigorous  supporter  of  Maimonides,  translated  (or 
adapted)  a  large  number  of  philosophical  works  from  Arabic, 
among  them  being  the  Sepher  ha-tappHa^,  based  on  Aristotle's 
deAnima, and  the Mdzeni  ^edtq  of  Ghazzali  on  moral  philosophy, 
of  both  of  which  the  originals  are  lost.  Another  Maimonist  was 
Shem  TObh  ben  Joseph  Falaquera  (d.  after  1290),  philosopher 
(following  Averroes),  poet  and  author  of  a  commentary  on  the 
MOreh.  A  curious  mixture  of  mjrstidsm  and  Aristotelianism 
is  seen  in  Isaac  Aboab  (about  1300),  whose  Menorath  ha-Ma'dr, 
a  collection  of  agadOth,  attained  great  popularity  and  has  been 
frequently  printed  and  translated.  Somewhat  earlier  in  the  13th 
century  lived  Judah  al-^arlzl,  who  belongs  in  spirit  to  the  time 
of  Ibn  Gabirol  and  Judah  ha-levi.  He  wrote  numerous  transla- 
tions, of  Galen,  Aristotle,  ^arItf,  ^unain  ben  Isaac  and 
Maimonides,  as  well  as  several  ori^iud  works,  a  Sepher  *Anaq 


in  imitation  of  Moses  ben  E«a,  and  treatises  on  grammar  and 
medicine  (RephHatk  geriyyah),  but  he  u  best  known  for  hit 
Ta^fkenOni,  a  diwan  in  the  style  of  l^arlrf's  MaqdmiU, 

Meanwhile  the  literary  activity  of  the  Jews  in  Spain  had  its 
effect  on  those  of  France.  The  fact  that  many  of  the  mosi 
important  works  were  written  in  Arabic,  the  vernacular  of  the 
Spanish  Jews  under  the  Moors,  which  was  not  understood  in 
France,  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  translations  into  Hebrew, 
chiefly  by  the  family  of  Ibn  Tibbdn  (or  Tabb6n).  The  first  of 
them,  Judah  ibn  Tibb^^n,  translated  works  of  Babya  ibnPaqIkdah, 
Judah  ha-levi,  Seadiah,  Ab&'lwalld  and  Ibn  Gabirol,  besides 
writing  works  of  his  own.  He  was  a  lutive  of  Granada,  but 
migrated  to  Lunel,  where  he  probably  died  about  X190.  His 
son  Samuel,  who  died  at  Marseilles  about  1230,  was  equally 
prolific.  He  translated  the  Mdreh  NebhQhhim  during  the  life 
of  the  author,  and  with  some  help  from  him,  so  that  this  may 
be  regarded  as  the  authorized  version;  Maimonides'  commentary 
on  the  Mishnah  tractate  PirqB  Abhdlh,  and  some  minor  works; 
treatises  of  Averroes  and  other  Arabic  authors.  His  original 
works  are  mostly  biblical  commentaries  and  some  additional 
matter  on  the  Mdreh.  His  son  Moses,  who  died  abc^t  the  end 
of  the  X3th  century,  translated  the  rest  of  Maimonides,  much  of 
Averroes,  the  lesser  Canon  of  Avicenna,  Euclid's  MUmeiUs 
(from  the  Arabic  version)^  Ibn  al-Jazz2r's  Viaticum,  medical 
works  of  l^unain  ben  Isaac  (Johannitius)  and  Razi  (Rhazes), 
besides  works  of  less-known  Arabic  authors.  His  original  woiks 
are  commentaries  and  perhaps  a  treatise  on  immortah'ty.  H» 
nephew  Jacob  ben  Makhir,  of  Montpellier  (d.  about  1304), 
translated  Arabic  scientific  works,  such  as  parts  of  Averroes  and 
Ghazzali,  Arabic  versions  from  the  Greek,  as  Euclid's  Data^ 
Autolycus,  Menelaus  (01*^*0)  and  Theodosius  on  the  Sphere, 
and  Ptolemy's  Almagest.  He  also  compiled  astronomical  tables 
and  a  treatise  on  the  quadrant.  The  great  importance  of  these 
translations  is  that  many  of  them  were  afterwards  rendered 
into  Latin,*  thus  making  Arabic  and,  through  it,  Greek  learning 
accessible  to  medieval  Europe.  Another  important  family 
about  this  time  is  that  of  Qimbi  (or  Qambi).  It  also  originated 
in  Spain,  where  Joseph  ben  Isaac  Qimbi  was  bom,  who  migrated 
to  S.  France,  probably  for  the  same  reason  which  caused  the 
flight  of  Maimonides,  and  died  there  about  X170.  He  wrote  on 
grammar  {Sepher  ha-galui  and  Sepher  Zihharon),  commentaries 
on  Proverbs  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  an  apologetic  work, 
Sepher  ha-berith,  and  a  translation  of  Babya's  ffdbhdtk 
ha4ebhabhdth.  His  son  Moses  (d.  about  X190)  also  wrote  on 
grammar  and  some  commentaries,  wrongly  attributed  to  Ibn 
Ezra.  A  younger  son,  David  (Radaq)  of  Narbonne  (d.  1235) 
is  the  most  famous  of  the  name.  His  great  work,  the  MikhUU, 
consists  of  a  grammar  and  lexicon;  his  commentaries  on  various 
{Kirts  of  the  Bible  are  admirably  luminous,  and,  in  spite  of  his 
anti-Christian  remarks,  have  been  widely  used  by  Christian 
theologians  and  largely  influenced  the  English  authorized  version 
of  the  Bible.  A  friend  of  Joseph  Qimbi,  Jacob  ben  Meir,  known 
as  RabbenQ  Tam  of  Ramerupt  (d.  X171),  the  grandson  of 
Rashi,  wrote  the  Sepher  ha-yashar  (biddQshIn  and  responsa)  and 
was  one  of  the  chief  Tosaphists.  Of  the  same  school  were 
Menahem  ben  Simeon  of  Posqui^res,  a  commentator,  who  died 
about  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  and  Moses  ben  Jacob  of  Coucy 
(13th  century),  author  of  the  Semag  (book  of  precepts,  positive 
and  negative)  a  very  popular  and  valuable  halakhic  work.  A 
younger  contemporary  of  David  Qimbi  was  Abraham  ben  Isaac 
Bedersi  {i.e.  of  B^ers),  the  poet,  and  some  time  in  the  13th 
century  Uvcd  Joseph  Ezobhi  of  Perpignan,  whose  ethical  poem, 
Qe*arath  Ydseph,  was  translated  by  Reuchlin  and  later  by 
others.  Berachiah,'  the  compiler  of  the  "  Fox  Fables  "  (which 
have  much  in  common  with  the  "  Ysopet  "  of  Marie  de  France), 
is  generally  thought  to  have  lived  in  Provence  in  the  13th  century, 
but  according  to  others  in  England  in  the  12th  century.  In 
Germany,  Eleazar  ben  Judah  of  Worms  (d.  1238),  besides  being 

*■  The  fullest  account  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  Steinschnetder's 
Hebrdische  Obersetzungen  des  MitUlalters  (Berlin,  1893). 

*See  H.  Gollancz,  The  Ethical  Treatises  oj  Berachya  (Londoo* 
190a). 
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a  Talrasdist,  wu  an  earnest  promoter  of  kabbalistic  studies. 
baic  ben  Moses  (d.  about  xayo),  who  had  studied  in  France, 
vrote  the  famous  Or  Zarik:^  (from  which  he  is  often  called), 
th  halakhic  work  somewhat  resembling  Maimonides'  Misknek 
Tirak,  but  more  diffuse.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he 
Mttkd  for  a  time  at  Wilizburg,  where  he  had  as  a  pupil  Meir 
of  Rothenburg  (d.  1293).  The  latter  was  a  prolific  writer  of 
forest  influence,  chiefly  known  for  his  Responsa,  but  also  for  his 
lulakkic  treatises,  biddOsbln  and  tCsaphOth.  He  also  composed 
8  number  of  piyyiktim.  Me'ir's  pupfl,  Mordecai  ben  HiUel  of 
Ntlrnbcrg  (d.  1298),  had  an  even  greater  influence  through  his 
kalakfaic  work,  usually  known  as  the  Mordekhai.  This  is  a  codi- 
fiation  of  halakh6th,  based  on  all  the  authorities  then  known, 
•ome  of  them  now  lost.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  material 
collected  by  Moxxiecai  was  left  to  his  pupils  to  arrange,  the  work 
vas  conent  in  two  recensions,  an  Eastern  (in  Austria)  and  a 
Western  (in  Germany,  France,  &c.).  In  the  East,  TanhQm  ben 
Joseph  of  Jerusalem  was  the  author  of  commentaries  (not  to  be 
oDofonnded  with  the  Midrask  TanffUmd)  on  many  books  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  an  extensive  lexicon  (Kit^  td-MurskU)  to  the 
Mishoah,  all  in  Arabic. 

With  the  X3th  century  Hebrew  literature  may  be  said  to  have 
leached  the  limit  of  its  development.  Later  writers  to  a  large 
extent  used  over  again  the  materials  of  their  predecessors,  whUe 
secular  works  tend  to  be  influenced  by  the  surrounding  civiliza- 
txm,  or  even  are  composed  in  the  vernacular  languages.  From 
the  14th  ceatnry  onward  only  the  most  notable  names  can  be  men- 
tioocd.  In  Italy  Immanuel  ben  Solomon,  of  Rome  (d.  about 
1330),  perhaps  the  friend  and  certainly  the  imitator  of  Dante, 
VToce  his  diwan,  of  which  the  hist  part,  "  Topheth  ve-*Eden," 
is  suggested  by  the  Divitia  Commedia.  In  Spain  Israel  Israeli,  of 
Toledo  (d.  1326),  was  a  translator  and  the  author  of  an  Arabic 
work  on  ritual  and  a  commentary  on  Pirgi  Abhdth.  About  the 
urnt  time  Isaac  Israeli  wrote  his  Yesddh  *(Mam  and  other  astro- 
Doaucal  works  which  were  much  studied.  Asher  ben  Jehiel, 
a  pupa  of  Meir  of  Rothenburg,  was  the  author  of  the  popular 
Talinudic  compendium,  generally  quoted  as  RaN>tnu  Asker,  on 
the  iiaes  of  Alfasi,  besides  other  halakhic  works.  He  migrated 
from  Germany  aiKi  settled  at  Toledo,  where  he  died  in  1328. 
His  SOD  Jacob,  of  Toledo  (d.  1340),  was  the  author  of  the  THr 
(or  the  four  XQrtm),  a  most  important  manual  of  Jewish  law, 
terviag  as  an  abridgement  of  the  Miskmk  Tdrah  brought  up  to 
due.  Kb -pupa  David  Abudrahim,  of  Seville  (d.  after  1340), 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  liturgy.  Both  the  X4th  and  isth 
C(r.tnries  in  Spain  were  largely  taken  up  with  controversy,  as 
by  Isaac  ibn  Pulgar  (about  1350),  and  Shem  f^bh  ibn  Shaprflt 
(about  1380),  who  translated  St  Matthew's  gospel  into  Hebrew, 
la  France  Jedaiah  B^tersa,  ue,  of  Bdziers  (d.  about  1340),  wrote 
p>xva  {Be^inatk  Ad-'dfom),  commentaries  on  agada  and  a  defence 
cf  Maimonides  against  Solomon  Adreth.  Levi  ben  Gershom 
(<l  1344),  called  Ralbag,  the  great  commentator  on  the  Bible  and 
TsJmud,  in  philosophy  a  follower  of  Aristotle  and  Averroes, 
known  to  Christians  as  Leo  Hebraeus,  wrote  also  many  works 
CO  halakbah,  mathematics  and  astronomy.  Joseph  Kaspl, 
i  f.  of  Largentl^  (d.  1340),  wrote  a  large  number  of  treatises 
en  grammar  and  phtloai^hy  (mystical),  besides  commentaries 
aiid  piyyiktim.  In  the  first  hailf  of  the  Z4th  century  lived  the 
tvo  traulaton  Qalonymos  ben  David  and  (Jalonymos  ben 
QJonymos.  the  latter  df  whom  translated  many  works  of  Galen 
tad  Averroes,  and  various  scientific  treatises,  besides  writing 
iripnal  works,  e.g.  one  against  Kaspl,  and  an  ethical  work 
cr'iticd  £fte»  Bd^H.  At  the  end  of  the  century  Isaac  ben 
Moses,  called  Profiat  Duran  (Efodi),  is  chiefly  known  as  an  anti- 
Oiristtan  controversialist  (letter  to  Meir  Alguadcz),  but  also 
wrote  00  grammar  {Ua^ctek  Efod)  and  a  commentary  on  the 
MArch.  In  philosophy  he  was  an  Aristoteh'an.  About  the  same 
t:3)e  in  Spain  controversy  was  very  active.  I^asdai  Crescas 
(i  14(0)  wrote  against  Christianity  and  in  his  Or  Addnai 
anittst  the  Aristotelianism  of  the  Maimonists.  His  pupU  Joseph 
Aibo  ia  his  'iqq^Hm  had  the  same  two  objects.  On  the  side  of 
I'-c  Maimonists  was  Simeon  Duran  (d.  at  Algiers  1444)  in  his 
Usym  AMMk  and  la  hit  numerous  commentaries.   Shem  T6bh  1 


ibn  Shem  'p&bh,  the  kabbalist,  was  a  strong  anti-Maimonist, 
as  was  his  son  Joseph  of  Castile  (d.  1480),  a  commentator  with 
kabbalistic  tendendes  but  versed  in  Aristotle,  Averroes  and 
Christian  doctrine.  Joseph's  son  Shem  f^bh  was,  on  the  contrary, 
a  follower  of  Maimonides  and  the  Aristotelians.  In  other 
subjects,  Saadyah  ibn  DanAn,  of  Granada  (d.  at  Gran  after  1473), 
is  chiefly  important  for  his  grammar  and  lexicon,  in  Arabic; 
Judah  ibn  Verga,  of  Seville  (d.  after  1480),  was  a  mathematidan 
and  astronomer;  Solomon  ibn  Verga,  somewhat  later,  wrote 
Shebe^  YekOdakf  of  doubtful  value  historically;  Abraham 
21akkuth  or  Zakkuto,  of  Salamanca  (d.  after  15x0),  astronomer, 
wrote  the  Sephet  Yukasin,  an  historical  work  of  importance. 
In  Italy,  Gbadiah  Bertinoro  (d.  about  1500)  compiled  his  very 
useful  commentary  on  the  Mishnah,  based  on  those  of  Rashi 
and  Maimonides.  His  account  of  his  travels  and  his  letters  are 
also  of  great  interest.  Isaac  Abravanel  (d.  iso8)  wrote  com- 
mentaries (not  of  the  first  rank)  on  the  Pentateuch  and  Prophets 
and  on  the  MOrih,  philosophical  treatises  and  apologetics,  such  as 
the  YeshU^oth  Meski^,  all  of  which  had  considerable  iadQuence. 
Elijah  Ddmedigo,  of  Crete  (d.  1497),  a  strong  opponent  of 
Kabbalah,  was  the  author  of  the  pUlosophical  treatise  B^htatk 
ka-datk^  but  most  of  his  work  (on  Averroes)  was  in  Latin. 

The  introduction  of  printing  (first  dated  Hebrew  printed  book, 
Rashi,  Reggio,  1475)  gave  occasion  for  a  number  of  scholarly 
compositors  and  proof-readers,  some  of  whom  were 
also  authors,  such  as  Jacob  ben  Uayyim  of  Tunis 
(d.  about  1530),  proof-reader  to  Romberg,  chiefly 
known  for  his  masoretic  work  in  connexion  with  the  Rabbinic 
Bible  and  his  introduction  to  it;  Elias  Levita,  of  Vem'ce  (d.  1549), 
also  proof-reader  to  Bomberg,  author  of  the  Massoreth  ha- 
Massoreth  and  other  works  on  grammar  and  lexicography;  and 
Cornelius  Adelkind,  who  however  was  not  an  author.  In  the 
East,  Joseph  Karo  {QSM)  wrote  his  Bilk  Ydsepk  (Venice,  1550), 
a  commentary  on  the  f^t  And  his  Skui}fan  'ArOkh  (Vem'ce, 
Z564)  an  halakhic  work  like  the  T'dr,  which  is  still  a  standard 
authority.  The  influence  of  non- Jewish  methods  is  seen  in  the 
more  modem  tendency  of  Azariah  dei  Rossi,  who  was  opposed 
by  Joseph  Karo.  In  his  Me'dr  ^Enayim  (Mantua,  1573)  Dei 
Rossi  endeavoured  to  investigate  Jewish  history  in  a  sdentific 
spirit,  with  the  aid  of  non-Jewish  authorities,  and  even  criticizes 
Talmudic  and  traditional  statements.  Another  historian  living 
also  in  Italy  was  Joseph  ben  Joshua,  whose  Dibhrl  ka-yamlm 
(Venice,  1534)  is  a  sort  of  history  of  the  world,  and  his  ^Emeq 
ha-hakhah  an  account  of  Jewish  troubles  to  the  year  1575.  In 
Germany  David  Gans  wrote  on  sstronomy,  and  also  the  historical 
work  fen^a}^  David  (Prag,  1592).  The  study  of  Kabbalah  was 
promoted  and  the  practical  Kabbalah  founded  by  Isaac  Luria 
in  Palestine  (d.  157s).  Numerous  works,  representing  the 
extreme  of  mysticism,  were  published  by  his  pupils  as  the  result 
of  his  teaching.  Foremost  among  these  was  ^ayyIm  Vital, 
author  of  the  '£>  ^yyim,  and  his  son  Samud,  who  wrote  an 
introduction  to  the  Kabbalah,  called  Shemoneh  Ske*arim.  To 
the  same  school  belonged  Moses  21akkuto,  of  Mantua  (d.  1697), 
poet  and  kabbalist.  Contemporary  with  Luria  and  also  living 
at  Safed,  was  Moses  Cordovero  (d.  1570),  the  kabbalist,  whose 
chief  work  was  the  Pardes  Rimmdnlm  (Cracow,  1591).  In  the 
Z7th  century  Leon  of  Modena  (d.  1648)  wrote  his  Bilk  Yehndahf 
and  probably  QlA  Sakhal,  against  traditionalism,  besides  many 
controvenial  works  and  commentaries.  Joseph  Ddmedigo,  of 
Prag  (d.  1655),  wrote  almost  entirely  on  sdentific  subjects. 
Also  connected  with  Prag  was  YOm  Jobh  Lipmann  Heller,  a 
voluminous  author,  best  known  for  the  Tdsaphdtk  Ydm  Tdbh 
on  the  Mishna  (Prag,  1614;  Cracow,  1643).  Another  important 
Talmudist,  Shabbcthai  ben  Me'Ir,  of  Wilna  (d.  1662),  commented 
on  the  Shulftan  ^ArUkk.  In  the  East,  David  Conforte  (d.  about 
1685)  wrote  the  historical  work  QOri  ha-ddrdth  (Venice,  1746), 
using  Jewish  and  other  sources;  Jacob  ben  l^yyTm  ^emab, 
kabbalist  and  student  of  Luria,  wrote  Qdl  be-ramak,  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Zokar  and  on  the  liturgy;  Abraham  Haycklnl, 
kabbalist,  chiefly  remembered  as  a  supporter  of  the  would-be 
Messiah,  Shabbethai  Zebhl,  wrote  HddMalkiUk  (Constantinople, 
x6sj)  and  sermons.    In  the  i8th  century  the  study  of  the 
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tobtalih  ma  mltivatcd  by  Howi  Qtyyim  Lumtco  (d.  1747) 
ud  by  Elijab  ben  Sotoniaii,  called  Gaoa,  of  Wilna  (d.  1797), 
who  commented  on  tbe  whole  Bible  and  on  Buny  Tilmudic 
uid  kibb*lii(ic  wocka.  In  ifnte  of  bii  own  leuing  towud* 
mysticism  be  wu  s  itrong  oppooeni  of  the  Ijialillm,  ■  myiticil 
KCl  founded  by  Israel  Ga'sl  Shem  T<)bh  (Buh))  ud  piomoted 
by  Bur  of  Meieriti.  Elijah'!  son  Abraham  (d.  i3oS).  Ibe  cora- 
meatator,  ia  valuable  lot  bis  nork  on  Midruh.  Aa  historical 
work  which  makes  as  attempt  to  be  acieqtific,  is  the  Stder 
ila-d*Mofycl>ielHeilprJn(d.  1746).  These,  however,  belong  is 
qdfjl  10  the  previous  cenluty. 
The  chaimcteristic  of  the  iSth  and  19th  centurica  is  the  en- 


pleaiing,  often  lacks  the  i 

was  Moses  Uendelssohn's  German  translation  of  the  Pent 
(i7Bo-i7gj)  which  marked  the  new  spirit,  while  the  views  o( 
hia  opponenla  belong  10  a  bygone  age.  In  fact  the  controversy 
of  which  he  was  tbe  centre  may  fitly  be  compared  with  the 
earlier  battles  between  the  Maimoniats  and  anti-Maimonists. 
One  of  the  molt  remarkable  writers  of  <he  new  Hebrew  was 
Uendelaiohn's  friend  N.  H.  Wessely,  of  Hamburg  (d.  1&15), 
author  of  Sktri  Tipkt'nlk,  a  long  poem  on  Ibe  Eiodta,  DiiAr* 
SlaUm,  a  plea  for  liberalism,  Sepktr  ia-mitUM,  na  ethics, 
besides  philolo^cal  works  and  commentaries.  A  ciuioui  com- 
Unalioiiaf  nevandold  was  tUyylmAiulai  (d.  iBo7),akabhaliat, 
but  also  the  author  of  Skim  ka-itdkel1m,  a  valuable  contribution 
to  literary  history. 

la  the  19th  century  the  tnodemiang  tendency  continued  to 
grow,  Ihougb  alwayi  side  by  ude  with  a  strong  cmuervative 

Iboie  of  acholats  rather  than  liteniy  men.  Among  them  may 
be  mentioned,  Akiba  ('Atilbba)  Eger  (d.  1S3;},  Talmudiat  of 
the  ortbodoi,  conservative  schooU  W.  Heidenheim  (d.  iSji),  a 
liberal,  and  editor  of  the  Pentateuch  and  MabiorjN.Krochmal, 
ol  Galida  (d.  1S40},  author  of  MBrtM  tftblilHU  Ai-tcMdx,  on 
Jewish  hisloiy  and  litemurei  his  ton  Abraham  (d.  iSgs), 
coniervative  commentator  and  philosopbet.  One  consequence 
of  the  Mendelssohn  movement  wae  that  many  writers  used  their 
vernacular  language  besides  or  in 
from  one  to  the  other.  Thus  Is 
a  ttmng  liberal,  wrote  both  in  Hebrew  and  Italian;  Joseph 
Almaiui,  of  Padua  (d,  1S60),  a  poet,  translated  Italian  poems 
into  Hebrew;  S.  D.  Luzzallo,  of  Padua  (d.  tS6j},  a  distinguished 
scholar  and  opponent  of  the  philosophy  ol  Maimonidca,  wrote 
mucfa  in  Italian;  M.  H.  Letteris,  of  Vienna  (d.  iS?!),  translated 
German  poems  into  Hebrew;  S.  Bacber,  of  Hungary  {d.  1891), 
was  a  poet  and  moderate  liberal:  L.  Gordon  (d.  1892),  poet  and 
proae-writsr  in  Hebrew  and  Russian,  o(  liberal  views;  A. 
Jellioek,  of  Vienna  fd-  1S93),  preacher  and  scholar;  Jacob 
Reifmann  (d.  1895),  scholar,  »Tote  only  in  Hebrew.  The 
endeavour  to  bring  Judaism  inio  relation  with  the  modem 
world  and  to  change  tbe  current  impressions  about  Jews  by 
making  theit  teaching  accessible  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  is 
connected  cbteBy  with  the  names  of  Z.  Frankcl  (d.  1S7J),  tbe 
Gtat  Jewish  scholar  to  study  the  Sepluagint;  Abraham  Gciger 
(d.  1874),  critic  of  tbe  first  rank;  L,  Zuni  (d.  1&84)  and  L.  Dukes 
(d.  iB9i),bothseholarlyiBvestig>ton  of  Jewish  literary  history. 
Their  moat  important  works  are  in  German.  The  question  of 
Ibe  use  of  the  vernacular  or  of  Hebrew  is  bound  up  with  the 
diSerencea  between  (he orthodox  and  the  liberal  or  reform  parties, 
complicated  by  the  many  problems  involved.  Patriotic  eSorts 
are  made  to  encourage  the  tue  of  Hebrew  both  for  writing  and 
■peaking,  but  the  continued  enstenceol  it  as  1  literary  binguage 
dqmda  on  the  direction  in  which  Ibe  future  hiatoty  of  the  Jews 
will  develop. 
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muBtained  in  his  commentary  on  Genesis  (edition  of  1892),  has 
BOW  been  abandoned  by  nearly  all  scholars  of  repute.  In  the 
following  pages  we  shall  not  attempt  to  do  more  than  to  sketch 
in  very  succinct  outline  the  general  results  of  investigation  into 
the  origins  and  growth  of  Hebrew  religion. 

2.  Fre-Mosaic  Religion. — Can  any  clear  indications  be  found 
to  guide  us  as  to  the  religion  of  the  Hebrew  clans  before  the  time 
of  Moses  ?  That  Moses  united  the  scattered  tribes,  probably 
consiiUing  at  first  mainly  of  the  Josephite,  under  the  common 
worship  of  Yahweh,  and  that  upon  the  religion  of  Yahweh  a 
distinctly  ethical  character  was  impressed, is  generally  recognized. 
The  tradition  of  the  earliest  document  J  ascribes  the  worship  of 
Yahweh  to  much  earlier  times,  in  fact  to  the  dawn  of  human  life. 
A  close  survey  of  the  facts,  however,  would  lead  us  to  regard  it 
as  probable  that  some  at  least  of  the  Hebrew  clans  had  patron- 
deities  of  their  own. 

(a)  Both  Moab  and  Ammon  as  well  as  Edom  had  their  separate 
tribal  deities,  viz.  Chemosh  (Moab)  and  Milk  (MilcOm),  the  god 
of  Anunon,  and  in  the  case  of  Edom  a  deity  known  from  the 
inscr^Mions  as  Kds  (in  Assyrian  Kaui).'  From  the  patriarchal 
narratives  and  genealogies  in  Genesis  we  infer  that  these  races 
were  closely  allied  to  IsraeL  That  in  early  pre-Mosaic  times 
parallel  cults  existed  among  the  various  Hebrew  tribes  is  by 
no  means  improbable.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  that 
Moab,  Ammon,  Edom  and  kindred  tribes  of  Israel  in  the  15th 
and  preceding  centuries  were  included  in  the  generic  term 
Qabirl  (or  Hebrews)  mentioned  in  the  Tell  el-Amarna  inscriptions 
as  forming  predatory  bands  that  disturbed  the  security  of  the 
Canaanite  dwellers  west  of  the  Jordan.  Lastly  pre-Mosaic  poly- 
theism aeenu  to  be  imph'ed  in  the  Mosaic  prohibition  Ex.  xz. 
3,zzii.  30. 

ijk)  The  tribal  names  Gad  and  Asher  are  suggestive  of  the 
workup  of  a  deity  of  fortune  (Gad)  and  of  the  male  counterpart 
of  the  goddess,  AshSrah.  Under  the  name  Shaddai  (which 
NSldeke  suggests'  was  originally  Sh€dl  '*  my  demon  ")  it  is 
possible  to  discern  the  name  of  a  deity  who  in  later  times  came 
to  be  identified  with  Yahweh.  On  the  other  hand,  the  connexion 
of  the  name  Samson  with  sun-worship  throws  light  on  the  period 
of  the  Hebrew  settlement  in  Canaan  and  not  on  pre-Mosaic 
times.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  agree  with  Baudissin  (Studien  zur 
semiL  Rdigionsgack.  i.  55)  that  ElOhlm  as  a  plural  form 
for  the  name  of  the  Hebrew  deity  "  can  hardly  be  understood 
otherwise  than  as  a  comprehensive  expression  for  the  multitude 
<rf  gods  embraced  in  the  One  God  of  Old  Testament  religion," 
In  other  words  that  it  presupposes  an  original  polytheism.  For 
(i)  Eldhim  is  also  applied  in  Judges  xi.  24  to  the  Moabite  Chemosh 
(Kemteh);  in  i  Sam.  v.  7  to  Dagon;  in  i  Kings  xi.  5  to  Ash- 
toreth;  in  2  Kings  i.  2,  iii.  6,  16  to  Ba'al  ZebQl  off  Ekron.  (2) 
It  a  merely  a  plural  of  dignity  {pluralis  tnajestaiis)  parallel  to 
aiimim  (applied  to  a  king  in  i  Kings  xviii.  8,  whereas  in  the 
previous  verse  the  singular  form  addni  is  applied  to  the  prophet 
Elijah).  (3)  The  Tell  el-Amarna  inscriptions  Indicate  that  the 
term  Elfikim  might  even  be  applied  in  abject  homage  to  an 
Egyptian  noonarch  as  the  use  of  the  term  ildni  in  this  connexion 
obviously  fmp&s.* 

The  religion  of  the  Arabian  tribes  in  the  days  of  Mahomet, 
of  which  a  picture  is  presented  to  us  by  Wellhausen  in  his 
Remains  of  Arabic  Heathendom,  furnishes  some  suggestive  indica- 
tions of  the  religion  that  prevailed  in  nomadic  Israel  before  as 
wefl  as  during  the  lifetime  of  Moses.  It  is  true  that  Arabian 
polytheism  in  the  time  of  Mahomet  was  in  a  state  of  decay. 
Nevertheless  the  life  of  the  desert  changes  but  slowly.  We  may 
therefore  infer  that  ancient  Israel  during  the  period  when  they 

*^**  Bithgen,  Beitrdge  sur  semit.  Religionsgesch.  p.  Ii  (Edom); 


and  cf.  Schrader,  C.O.T.  L  137:  Kji.T.  ftrd  cd.),  p.  47a  foil.    Sec 
also Beiirdje,  pp.  lyis;  K^.T.  (3rd  ed.).  pp.  469-472. 
*  ZJD.MJG.  (1886}.    It  is  irapowible  to  discuss  the  other  theories 


oC  the  origin  of  this  name,    bee  Driver,  Commentary  on  Genesis, 
CKunus  i.  pp.  404-406. 

*  The  Tcb  d-Amarna  despatches  are  crowded  with  evidences  of 
Canaanite  fonns  and  idioms  impressed  on  the  Babylonian  language 
oC  these  cooeifonn  documents.  lUlni  here  simply  corresponds  to  the 
Caoaamte  Eiikfm.  See  opening  of  the  letters  of  Abimelech  of  Tyre, 
I's  Oritmtal  Diplomacy,  Not.  28,  29.  3a 
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inhabited  the  negehk  (S.  of  Canaan)  stood  in  awe  of  the  demons 
(Jinn)  of  the  desert,  just  as  the  Aral»at  the  present  day  described 
in  Doughty's  Arabia  deserta.  We  know  that  diseases  were  attri- 
buted by  the  Israelites  to  malignant  demons  which  they,  like  the 
Arabs,  identified  with  serpents.  The  counterspell  took  the  form 
of  a  bronze  image  of  the  serpent-demon;  see  Frazer,  Golden 
Bough,  ii.  426  ;  and  i  Sam.  v.  6,  vi.  4,  5  (LXX.  and  Heb.)  as  well 
as  Buchanan  Gray's  instructive  note  in  Numbers,  p.  276.  The 
^ughter  of  a  lamb  at  the  Passover  or  Easter  season,  whose  blood 
was  smeared  on  the  door-post,  as  described  in  Ex.  xii.  21-23, 
probably  points  back  to  an  immemorial  custom.  In  this  case 
the  coimterspell  assumed  a  di^erent  form.  Westermarck  has 
shown  from  his  observations  in  Morocco  that  the  blood  of  the 
victim  was  considered  to  visit  a  curse  upon  the  object  to  whom 
the  sacrifice  is  offered  and  thereby  the  latter  is  made  amenable 
to  the  sacrificer.*  It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  in  the 
original  form  of  the  rite  described  in  Exodus  the  blood  offering 
was  made  to  the  plague  demon  ("  the  destroyer  ")  and  possessed 
over  him  a  magic  power  of  arrest. 

It  is  therefore  certain  that  belief  in  demons  and  magic  spells 
prevailed  b  pie-Mosaic  times  *  among  the  Israelite  clans.  And  it 
is  also  probable  that  certain  persons  combined  in  their  own 
individuality  the  fimctions  of  magician  and  sacrificer  as  well  as 
soothsayer.  For  we  know  that  in  Arabic  the  Kdhin,  or  soothsayer, 
is  the  same  participial  form  that  we  meet  with  in  the  Hebrew 
KShin,  or  priest,  and  in  the  early  period  of  Hebrew  history  {e.g. 
in  the  days  of  Saul  and  David)  it  was  the  priest  with  the  ephwl 
or  image  of  Yahweh  who  gave  answers  to  those  who  consulted 
him.  How  far  totemism,  or  belief  in  deified  animal  ancestors, 
existed  in  prehistoric  Israel,  as  evidenced  by  the  tribal  names 
Simeon  (hyena,  wolf),  Caleb  (dog),  Qamor  (ass),  Rahel  (ewe) 
and  Leah  (wild  cow),  &c.,*  as  well  as  by  the  laws  respecting 
clean  and  unclean  animals,  is  too  intricate  and  speculative 
a  problem  to  be  discussed  here.  That  the  food-taboo  against 
eating  the  flesh  of  a  particular  animal  would  prevail  in  the 
clan  of  which  that  animal  was  the  deifie^  totem-ancestor  is 
obvious,  and  it  would  be  a  plausible  theory  to  hold  that  the 
laws  in  question  arose  when  the  Israelite  tribes  were  to  be  con- 
solidated into  a  national  unity  {ue.  in  the  time  of  David  and 
Solomon),  but  the  application  of  this  theory  to  the  list  of  unclean 
foods  in  Deut.  xiv.  (Lev.  xi.)  seems  to  present  insuperable 
difficulties.  In  fact,  while  Robertson  Smith  (in  Kinship  and 
Marriage  in  Early  Arabia,  as  well  as  his  Religion  oj  the  Semites, 
followed  by  Stade  and  Benzinger)  strongly  advocated  the  view 
that  clear  traces  of  totemism  can  be  found  in  early  Israel,  later 
writers,  such  as  Marti,  Gesch.  der  israelii.  Religion,  4th  ed.,  p.  24, 
Kautzsch  in  his  Religion  of  Israel  already  cited,  p.  613,  and 
recently  Addis  in  his  Hebrew  Religion,  p.  33  foil.,  have  abandoned 
the  theory  as  appUed  to  Israel.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  ancestor-worship  in  primitive  Israel  cannot 
be  so  easily  disposed  of  as  Kautzsch  (ibid.  p.  615)  appears  to 
think.  We  have  examples  (i  Sam.  xxviii.  13)  in  which  Eldhim 
is  the  term  which  is  applied  to  departed  spirits.  Oracles  were 
received  from  them  (Isa.  viii.  19,  xxviii.  15,  18;  Deut.  xviii. 
xo  foil.).  At  the  graves  of  national  heroes  or  ancestors  worship 
was  paid.  In  Gen.  xxxv.  20  we  read  that  a  ma^fibah  or  sacred 
pillar  was  erected  at  Rabcl's  tomb.  That  the  Tcriiphim,  which 
we  know  to  have  resembled  the  human  form  (i  Sam.  xix.  13, 16), 
were  ancestral  images  is  a  reasonable  .theory.  That  they  were 
employed  in  divination  is  consonant  with  the  facts  already 
noted.  Lastly,  the  rite  of  circumcision  (^.r.),  which  the  Hebrews 
practised  in  common  with  their  Semitic  neighbours  as  well  as  the 
Egyptians,  belonged  to  ages  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Moses. 
This  is  a  fact  which  has  long  been  recognized ;  cf .  Gen.  xvii.  10  foil., 

* "  Magic  and  Social  Relations "  in  Sociological  Papers,  iL 
160. 

•  See  Kautzsch,  "  Religion  of  Israel,"  in  Hastings's  Diet,  cf  tho 
Bible,  extra  vol.,  p.  614. 

*  See  Benzinger.  Hebrdische  Archdologie,  pp.  152,  297  foil,  (ist  ed.). 
»  The  theory  was  opposed  by  Noldeke,  1886  (Z.D.M.G.  p.  157  foil.), 

as  well  as  Wellhausen,  and  since  then  by  Jacobs  and  Zaplctal  (Der 
Totemismus  u.  die  Religion  Israels).  See  Stanley  A.  Coolc,  "  Israel 
and  Totemism,"  in  J.Q.R.  (April,  1902). 
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Bend.  ii.  io4.>adBmoD.5«iifl>eOn'fiiii,pp.  «S-ioa.    Pnbibly  non-Seinitic)  u  rendend  cxruin  by  the  proper  nuati  Jan-bT-dl 

the  cuilom  mi  of  Afikin  origin,  ud  c»me  Irom  eulccn  Africa  (  -  Ilu-bi'di)  of  Himith  in  Sargon's  inKtipUonj,  Abi-]»»ri  (mi) 

along  with  lit  Scmilic  race.    Rapecliog  Arabia,  lec  Doughty,  in  ScUin'i  discovered  tablet  at  Ta'anndi.  Is  uy  nothing  of  tboic 

It  iineccuaiy  here  to  advert  to  a  subject  much  debated  during  II  has  generally  been  held  that  Slade's  supposition  has  niurb  to 

recent  years,  vii.  the  ellecli  of  Babylonian  culture  in  weElcrn  recam mend  it.  thai  il  was  derived  by  Moses  from  the  Kenila,  and 

Asia  on  Israel  and  Israel's  religion  in  early  times  even  preceding  should  be  connected  with  the  Sinai-Horeb  region.    Th(  name 

the  advent  of  Moses.  ThegreatinSuenccciercised  by  Babylonian  Sinai  suggests  moon-nonbip  and  the  moon-god  Sin;  and  it  aba 

culture  over  Palestine  between  xao  and  uoo  B.C.  U'"').  *hich  suggests  Babylonian  influence  (cf.  abo  Mount  Nebo,  which  was  * 

has  been  ctcariy  revealed  10  MS  since  1887  by  the  discovery  ol  the  place. name  both  in  Moib  and  in  judah.  and  naturally  cooiHctt 

Tell  d  Amama  tablets,  is  now  universally  acknowledged.    The  itself  with  the  name  of  the  Babylonian  deity).    Several  indio- 

lubsequcnt  discovery  of  a  document  written  in  Babylonian  lionsfavour the vicwof ihcconncaionintheageof Mosabeimcn 

cunciFonn  at  Lachish  (TeU  el  Kesy),  and  mote  .recently  still  the  Yihweh-cull  at  Sinai  and  Ihc  moon-wot^ip  of  Babylonian 

of  another  in  the  eicavaUons  at  Ta'annek,  have  established  ori^n  to  which  the  name  Sinai  poinit  (Sin  being  the  Babylonian 

Ihe  fad  beyond  all  dispute.    The  last  discovery  had  tended  10  moon-god).    We  note  (a)  that  in  the  worship  of  Yahwch  the 

confirm  the  views  of  Fried.  DeliUscb,  Jeremias  lifimclliriuiiilie  sacred  seasons  of  new  moon  and  Sabbath  are  obviously  tnar, 

SlrSmmitin)  and  Baentsch,  that  monotheistic  tendencies  are  Recenl  invetligaliont  have  even  been  held  to  disclose  the  lacl 

ID  be  found  in  the  midsl  of  Babylonian  polytheism.     Page  that  the  Sabbath  coincided  ori^nally.  ij.  in  eiily  pn-eolian 

Renouf,  in  his  Hibbert  lectures,  Oriti«  "^  Crnaili  oj  Srlifim  days,  with  the  full  moon.'    [t)  It  also  accords  with  ihe  name 

ai  iaialraitd  by  Ihal  <if  AruUnl  Egypl  U»19) ,  P-  8q  foil.,  pointed  bcstoned  on  Vahweh  as  "Lord  of  Hosts"  ifeUM)  or  am, 

out  this  monotheistic  tendency  in  Egyptian  leli^n,  as  did  which  were  regarded  as  personified  beings  (Job  ixzviii.  ;)  and 

in  his  monograph  AlloriinUliiclUr  u.  inmliUscJitr  Utnaluismui  (1  Kihgs  iili.  19)  which  loughl  on  bigb  while  ihe  earthly  anais 

(190a).   This  tendency,  however,  he,  unlike  the  earlier  conseiva-  of  Israel,  His  people,  contended  below  (Judges  v.  jo). 

live  writers,  rightly  conMdeis  10  have  emerged  out  of  polytheism.  The  almo^heric  and  celesiiil  character  which  belonged  [ram 

He  ventures  into  a  more  disputable  repon  when  he  penetrate*  the  first  10  the  Hebrew  conception  of  Yahweh  eiplains  to  us  the 

into  the  obscure  realm  o(  the  Abtahamic  migration  and  finds  in  ease  with  which  Ihe  idea  of  His  universal  sovereignly  arose, 

the  Abrahamic  traditions  ol  Genesis  the  higher  Canianite  mono-  which  the  Yahwistic  creation  account  (belonging  10  the  earlier 

tbeislic  tendencies  evolved  out  ol  liabylonian  astral  religion,  stratum  of  J.  Gen.  ii.  4ifoll.)  presupposes.    How  thbtamtlobe 

and  rcSected  in  Ihe  name  El'Elyon  {Gen.  liv.  iS,  n).    Further  overbid  by  narrow  local  limitations  of  His  power  and  provincv 

discoveries  like  Sellin's  find  at  Ta'annek  may  elucidate  [he  will  be  shown  later.    It  is  probable  that  Mosei  held  Ibt  Uigtt 

problem.    See  Biudissin  in  Tkaloi.  lit.  Zalimg  (lylh  October  rather  than  ihe  narrower  conception  ol  Vahweh'a  sphere  of 

i^),  influence.    While  Ihe  ark  carried  wiih  Israel's  host  syraboliied 

3.  Tkt  Era  »/  l/oia.—Vlt  are  now  on  safer  ground  though  His  presence  in  iheir  midsl.  He  was  also  known  to  be  present  in 

■till  obscure.    Moses  was  the  first  htstoric  individuality  who  can  the  cloud  which  bovered  before  Ihe  host  and  in  the  lightning 

be  said  to  have  welded  the  IsraeUte  cbns  into  a  whole.    This  (Vi*  Yalmrli  at "  lire  of  Yahweb  ")  and  the  thunder  (Ul  Ytkmk 

could  never  have  been  accomplished  without  unity  of  worship,  or  "voice  of  Yahweb  ")  which  played  around  Mounl'Sinai. 

The  objecl  of  this  worship  was  Yahweh.    As  we  have  already  Moreover,  it  Is  hardly  probable  that  a  great  leader  like  Mosei 

indicated,  the  document  J  assumes  thai  Yahweh  was  worshipped  remained  untSected  by  the  higher  conceptions  tending  towards 

by  Ihe  Hebrew  race  from  the  first.    On  Ihe  other  hand,  according  monotheism  which  prevailed  in  tbe  great  empires  on  the  Nile  and 

to  F  (Ei.  vi.  1),  God  spake  to  Moses  and  uid  10  him:  "  I  am  on  the  Euphrates.    In  Egypt  we  know  ihal  Amenophis  IV. 

Yahweh.    But  I  appeared  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  as  El  came  under  this  monolbcislic  movement,  and  attempted  to 

Shaddaiand  hymy  name  Yahweh  I  did  not  malie  myself  known  lo  tuppreii  all  olhet  cults  except  that  of  the  sun-deity,  of  which  he 

till  the  days  of  Moses,  and  under  the  aegis  of  His  power  the 
Hebrew  tribes  were  delivered  from  Egyptian  thraldom.  The 
truth  probably  lies  somewhere  between  these  two  sharply  con- 
supreme  deity  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  an  ark  analogous  to  the 
Egyptian  and  Babylonian  arks  portrayed  on  the  monuments^ 

was  the  signal  victory  won  by  Moses  at  the  eiodus  against  the 
Egyptians  and  in  tbe  subsequent  battle  at  Rephldim  against 
'Amaltk  (Ei.  ivu.)  Ihal  consolidated  the  prestige  of  Yahweh, 
Isiael's  war-god.  Indications  in  Ihe  Old  TestamenI  ilscif  dearly 
pCHOt  ID  the  celestial  or  atmospheric  character  ol  the  Vahweh  of 
Ihe  Hebrervs.  The  luppotiiion  Ibat  the  name  originally  con- 
tained the  notion  of  permanent  or  eternal  being,  and  was  derived 
from  Ihe  verbal  root  signifying  "  to  be,"  involves  loo  abstract  a 

representing  a  Iradilion  which  may  have  prevailed  in  the  Slh 
century  B.C.    Kautisch,  however,  supports  it  (Hastings's  D.B., 

atra  vol.  "Rel.  of  Isr."  p.  61S  foil.)  against  theother  derivations    ..._ .  ... 

prop<»edbytecenlEChDlarsfseejEHOv.Bl.   Thai  the  name  also  (jnTri.).  pp  610^    In  the  CMd  T«t>ment^ihe_u«litV  of^rte 

prevailed  as  that  of  a  god  among  other  Semitic  races  (or  even  """„'c^.""nlhederivatWetX".for'™'ih."rn  Brtr-ihet«-. *c.)! 

■TheK  sacird  arks  were  carried  in  procession  accoinpaoied  by  The  •event h  day  of  reM  was  parallel  10  the  xvcnlh  ycarof  rrieate 

bark  repmented  in  Meyers  Will,  0/  £oW  (Oockcn  icricsl,  0.  157,  Miii,   t2  from  Ei.  axi.  ],  Kiii.    10  loll.;  ciTei.   >iiiv.  31.     Wc 

vii.  the  procesiion  tanying  il»  lacred  ark  and  the  bark  of  iSe  god  thcrclore  hold  that  the  law  of  the  icvenlh-day  Sahhaih  got*  back 

Anion  bclonEinBlolhcreignofRanlcmll.(Lep>iul,Oo.*miillr.iii.  to  the  MomIc  age.    The  general  toineidcncc  of  the  Sa"Math  oe 

lB4b).     SeealmBinh.£j»«(5.P,C,K.).p.  ISI  (atkof  Khontui;d,  seventh  day  with  the  easily  rrcognitrd  Snt  quaner  and  full  raoea 

JcKmiu,&u.l.r.  ii»Z,£U(^«JlnOruiilitinded.).pp.«)&-44i.  csubliihcditiiacmtchaiacleiai  lunar  as  well  as  planeuiy. 
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>n  ■  dcTotad  wenUppo'.  We  iha  know  Oat  betweea  looc  igricultunl  origin).  TIk  cIok  of  the  ann-lurveit  mi  nurked 
ud  1400  a-c  tlK  Bibyloniio  luguagc  u  well  u  Babyloniic  by  the  fcsliviJ  S/uHmli  (wctki)  or  fdjlr  (barvnl)  hctd  seven 
a*iIintiaamiid[deuspreidi>verPi]mmr(utbeT(1]rIAmBrrii  wmIu  iftri  ma^tli.  The  lul  ud  mott  chiricleriilic 
UMa  deirly  leslify).  The  andeol  BabyloniiD  pulmi  dearl)  fntivaj  ai  Cutuite  life  ou  that.cd  Ailp*  or  "  ingathering  " 
icvealtlullhehighest  minds  were  movingouL  of  polylheismtoi     which  i^tel  Ihe  Deutcronomic  leionnalioo  (611  B.C.]  hut  made 

BiollMlieisIic  identihcition  of  various  deilifMisdivenepIiaSMOl  a  tingle  tinctuaiy  and  therelore  a  considerable  jaurney  with  ■ 

ooe  nnderlying  eutDce.    A  remarkable  Babyloniin  Ublct  dit-  longer  ilay  necessary,  came  to  be  called  SmcNk  or  booths. 

covncd  by  Di  Fiaches  reprewnti  Marduli,  the  god  of  lighl,  u  This  wu  the  autumn  festival  heldat  the  dose  of  Seplembei  or 

idealised  in  his  petiOD  witb  all  ibe  chief  deities  of  Babylonia,  beginning  of  October.    It  marked  Ihe  dose  of  the  year's  agricul- 

wfao  arc  evidently  ngsided  as  fait  vaiying  nuiifeslatigni,'  tural  operations  when  the  olives  and  grapes  had  been  gathered 

Tlirou^  the  influence  of  Mosaic  leacbmgandlawade&iilely  [Ex.  uiiL    14-17  (S)r  miv.    18,   11,   aj   CJ)I;  sec   Feasts, 

ethicalchiraclerwasascribed  to  Yahweh.   It  was  His  "  hnger  "  Passovik,  FzMTicon  and  TuuNacLis.     Another  special 

■■■-* ■'■-  ^--'  — ■ — '■'ch  has  come  down  to  m  in  tlii  characteiiatie  of  Israel's  religion  in  Canuu  was  the  considerable 

inns  suggeits,  ll  may  have  con-  increase  of  sacrificial  ofleiings^   Aaiinal  lactifices  became  much 

,    So  also  Ktutisch,  ibid.  p.  634.  moie  frequent,  and  included  not  only  the  bloody  sacrifice 

liiguishing  feature  of  the  code  is  the  rigid  (Zebah)  but  also  bunt  oSeiings  (UIU,  'Hah)  whereby  the  whole 

Ml  oF  the  worship  of  other  gods  than  Vahweh.    Moreover,  animal  was  consumed  (see  Saciitice).    But  we  have  in  addition 

nlteiy  ethical  character  of  the  religion  of  Vahweh  estab-  toIheaDimaisacrifice*,  vegetable  offerinp  of  meal,  oil  and  cakes 

fidied  by  Uosea  is  eihibited  in  the  strict  exclusion  of  all  sexual  ImoijBlk,  tuiiUkak  and  hanflBin,  which  last  is  specially  connected 

Inporiiy  in  His  wonbip.    Unlike  the  Cnnaanite  Baal.  Yahweh  with  the  'Aahloreib  cull;  Jer.  vii,  iS,  iliv.  iij),  as  well  as  the 

fcasBolemale  consort,  and  this  rem  ainedlbraugbout  a  distinguish-  "bread  of  ihe  Presence"  (le^en  kapfttntm),  i  Sam.  xxi.  6. 

isc  tnit  of  Ibe  original  and  uoadulleraled  Hebrew  religion  (see  Whether  the  piimilive  rile  of  tpsfer-sjfertHg]  (r  Sam.  vii.  6; 

Uthgeo,  Bn'Mlgf,  p.  :6s).    Indeed,  Hebrew,  unlike  Assyrian  1  Sam.  uiii.  16)  belonged  to  eariy  nomadic  Israel  (as  secmi 

ge  Pbaenician,  has  no  dislinctive  form  for  '■  goddess."    From  probable)  it  it  not  poatihle  to  deteimine  with  any  certainly.' 
fim  lolati  the  true  religionof  Yabweb  waspuieofseiuallaiot.        Again,   Ihe  omception  of   Yshweb  suflered  modification., 

Ibe  kedCthlm  and  kedfabatb,  the  male  and  female  priest  attend-  In  the  desert  he  wat  worshipped  as  an  atmospheric  daily,  who 

nti  in  Ihe  Baal  and  'Aibioieib  thrintt  (cf.  Ibe  iadiiktu  of  the  manifested  himself  in  thunder  and  lightning,  whose  abode  wu 

Icmple*  of  Ibe  Babylociao  Itblar)  were  foreign  Canaanite  in  the  tky,  wbow  saoduary  wat  on  Ihe  mouotain  lummlE  of 

tkoeeit  which  became  imported  into  Hebrew  wonbip  during  Horeb-Sioai,  and  whose  movable  palladium  was  Ihe  ark  of  Ihe 

Ike  period  of  the  Hebrew  iciilemenc  in  Canaan.  covenani.    Bui  when  the  nomadic  clans  of  Israel  lame  lo  occupy 

LtMly.  tke  earliest  codes  of  Hebrew  legislition  (Ex.  ni.-  the  leltled  abodes  of  the  agriculiutat  Canaanites  who  had  ■ 

niiL)  beu  Ihe  distinct  imprcat  of  the  high  eifaital  chiiacter  of  itakein  the  toil  which  they  cultivated,  ibcse  conditions  evidently 

Yahweb't  reqairementi  originally  set  forth  by  Motet.    Of  ibis  teicled  on  tbeir  rdlgion.    Now  the  local  Baal  was  Ihe  divine 

tmlitiaD  Ibe  Ntboth  incident  in  ifae  lime  of  Ahab  furnishes  a  owner  of  Ibe  fertile  tpoi  where  bit  laDCtuary  (jUriit)  was  marked 

de«r  ciamide  which  brings  to  tigbl  the  contrast  between  the  by  ihe  upright  itone  pillar,  the  symbol  of  bis  preseoce,  on  which 

Tyiiu  Baal-cull.  which  was  scarcely  elbical,  and  of  which  the  blood  of  Ihe  slaugfateitd  victim  was  smeared.    To  this  Baal 

IkreiifiiHi  of  Vahweh  of  which  Elijah  was  the  prophet  and  im-  needful  to  secure  hit  favour,  aod  in  ordertogain  this,  gills  w(ic 

111  IS  ii  II II  it  exponent.  Il  wat  Ibis  dehnitc  basisol  ethical  Mosaic  made  to  him  by  the  local  teaident  population  who  depended 

iditiaa  Ib  which  the  prophets  of  the  ith  century  appealed,  and  on  Ihe  produce  of  the  land  [set  Baal,  especially  ad  iniu).    Now 

■put  fnm  which  Ibdr  denunciations  become  meaningless.    To  when  the  Hebrews  succeeded  to  these  agricultural  condiliou 

this  cuty  standard  of  life  and  practice  Epbraim  »ai  fatlhless  In  and  acquired  possession  of  the  Canaanite  abodes,  they  naturally 

■he  days  of  ibe  prophet  Hasea(ace  hisotacles^nm — eq)ecially  felt  into  the  same  cycle  ofreligiousideas  and  tradition.   Yahw^ 

cfcapi.  L-iv.  and  liv.).  and  Judah  in  Ihe  time  of  Isaiah  turned  1  ceased  to  be  exclusively  regarded  as  god  of  the  atmosphere, 

deaf  eat  (Isa.  i.  1-4.  )))■  wonhipped  in  a  distant  mountain,  Horeb-Sinai.  situated  in  the 

4.  /■/■ewio/CsiMaii.— The  entrance  of  Israel  into  Canaan  ■outhcountry(iiegcit),andmovinginthecloudsof  heaven belon 

iBKl'iicUgiouslile.   For  it  involved  a  transilionfromthesimple  Iirael't  life  in  Canaan.    He  manilested  His  presence  either  by  a 

with  ■dmiiahle  clearness  by  Marti  in  his  uselul  Irealise  Dii  ixviii.  16  foil.;  cf.  I  Kingsiu.  5  toll.)  at  a  sacred  spot  like  Bethel. 

Mdigftt  da  A.T.  (1906),  pp.  35-4].  Accordingly,  whenever  His  presence  and  power  were  displayed  in 

It  bin  the  festivals  of  the  annual  calendar  that  Ibis  agricultural  places  where  Ihe  Canaanite  Baal  had  been  worshipped,  Ihey  came 

b^««M  ii  most  fully  manifested.     To  the  original  nomadic  to  be  attached  to  these  ipoU.    He  had  "put  bit  name,"  i.e. 

Jainct  and  agricultural  festival  of  unleavened  cakes  (imrfWit)  ucrifices  which  had  previously  been  devoted  to  ibe  cult  of 

wUcli  marks  the  beginmng  of  the  com  harvest  in  Ihe  middle  of  the  Canaanite  Baal  were  now  annexed  to  the  service  of  Yahweb, 

thcBBntli  i1M(tbc  name  of  which  poinlsto  its  Canaanite  and  the  war.godol  the  conquering  race.   The  process  of  translerence 

■TW  tablet  ■•iwo-Babyloni.n  and  published  by  I>r  Pinches  in  the  was  fscililaltd  by  two  potent  causes:  (a)  Both  Canaanite  and 

7>— fTiwirftti  ficliru /luMiiJc,  and  is  cited  by  frofFHor  Fried.  Hebrew  spoke  a  common  language:  (ft)  the  name  Baal  is  not  in 

Iktoch  Id  the  »t«  .pwnded  to  his  first  lecture  BoW  "■  «jW  „,uty  In  individual  proper  name  like  ECemCsh  (Chemoih), 

^^XZ^-;^\^t„'^4i.^}:>i^i:t.^:^lT^^^^  Bammln  or  Hadad  but  is,  like  El  (Iln  )"god,"  an  appellative 

MBUh  da  loMfliuctAi  jWiiifln.  and  E.  Bacntsch,  AWminU-  meaning      lord,        awnet     or     husband.      The  name  Baat 

Uilm  %■  iutliimkir  Ifmudknimiii.    The  irit  and  renderiiH  o(  might  therefore  be  used  for  any  deity  such  as  Milk  (Milcom) 

the  pwap  are  doubtful  in  ilie  cuiwiform  (etier  diicovereif  by  „  shemeth  ("sun")  who  was  Ihe  divine  owner  ol  the  spol. 

aSSaSes  S^?j^ar  ™;;;lo  Xh",7;''foul:f,i'^^  " «"  ""?»■ »  """"b  'p"'»'-  ""^  "^  '►■*  «>"• "  «^" 

■Se^ueTue  read:  "  May  the  Lord  of  the  god,  proiect  thy  life'  lould  be  Iransferted  from  one  deily  10  another.    In  ihit  way 

AhivK  ihv  bead  is  one  who  Is  above  the  towns.    See  now  tTahweb  Came  10  be  called  ihe  Baal  or  "  lord  "  of  any  sacred 

■AeahH  he  will  show  thee  good     When  he  reveals  his  lace,  ihen  ,|ace  where  ihe  armies  of  Israel  by  Ibdr  victories  atletled 

tS^Z^^'b^'t'l^x  1  w'^'c"  5^  nSJmiat  VZ  '  *<*'  ™'<''t^  ''"''  "''  <»'t»'«'t'»<l  «™."    (S«  Kauliscb  in 

'  '■.  M^Sk  datUtnOntm  (ind  ed.).  p^  31  j,  316,  jaj.    Sdlin.  Hastings's  D.B.,  extra  vol.,  p.  64S  (oil.) 

__  .._  . .__„  ;_n..._j_  g„jj,  1,^  ^  pj(^  ^  »ynaew»m,Kn4\L-^i»Vn»^\'w<» 
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peril  to  the  older  and  purer  faith.  For  when  Yahweh  gradually 
became  Israel's  local  Baal  he  became  worshipped  like  the  old 
Canaanite  deity,  and  all  the  sensuous  accompaniments  of 
KedCshOth/  as  well  as  the  presence  of  the  askirak  or  sacred 
pole,  be<3une  attached  to  hija  cult.  But  the  ^mbol  carried 
with  it  the  numen  of  the  goddess  symbolized,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Ash€rah  came  to  be  regarded  as  Yahweh's 
consort.  In  the  days  of  Manasseh  syncretism  went  on  unchecked 
even  in  the  Jerusalem  temple  and  its  precincts,  and  it  was  not 
tin  the  year  of  Jcsiah's  reformation  (621  B.C.)  that  the  Red&him 
and  KedeshOth  as  well  as  the  AshCrah  were  banished  for  ever 
from  Yahweh's  sanctuary  (2  Xings  xzi.  7,  zxiii.  7),  which  their 
presence  had  profaned. 

Now  local  worship  means  the  differentiation  of  the  personality 
worshipped  in  the  varied  local  shrines,  in  other  words  Ba'dlim 
or  Baals.  Just  as  we  have  in  Assyria  an  Ishtar  of  Arbela  and 
an  Ishtar  of  Nineveh  (treated  in  Assur-bani-pal's  (Rassam) 
cylinder'  like  two  distinct  deities),  as  we  have  local  Madonnas 
in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  so  must  it  have  been  with  the  cults 
of  Yahweh  in  the  regal  period  carried  on  in  the  numerous  high 
places,  Bethel,  Shechem,  Shiloh  (till  its  destruction  in  the 
days  of  Eli)  and  Jerusalem.  Each  in  turn  claimed  that  Yahweh 
had  placed  his  name  (Le.  personal  presence  and  power  or  numen) 
there.   Each  had  a  Yahweh  of  its  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  old  deities  still  lurked  in  old  spots  which 
had  been  for  centuries  their  abode.  It  was  no  easy  task  to 
estabb'sh  Yahweh  in  permanent  possession  of  the  new  lands 
conquered  by  the  Hebrew  settlers.  The  old  gods  were  not  to 
be  at  once  discrowned  of  might.  Of  this  we  have  a  vivid  example 
in  the  episode  2  Kings  xviii.  24-28.  The  inhabitan  ts  of  Babylonia 
and  other  regions  whom  the  Assyrian  kings  had  settled  in 
Ephraim  after  721  B.C.  (cf.  Ezra  iv.  10)  are  described  as  suffering 
from  the  depredations  of  lions,  and  a  priest  from  the  deported 
Ephraimites  is  sent  to  them  to  teach  them  the  worship  of  Yahweh, 
the  god  of  the  land.  Similarly  in  the  earlier  pre-exilian  period 
of  Israel's  occupation  of  Canaanite  territory  the  Hebrews  were 
always  subject  to  this  tendency  fo  worship  the  old  Baal  or 
*Ashtoreth(the  goddess  who  made  the  cattle  and  flocks  prolific).' 
A  few  years  of  drought  or  of  bad  seasons  would  make  a  Hebrew 
settler  betake  himself  to  the  old  Canaanite  gods.  Even  in  the 
days  of  Hosea  the  rivalry  between  Yahweh  and  the  old  Canaanite 
Baal  still  continued.  The  prophet  reproaches  his  Eph'raimite 
countrymen  for  going  after  their  "  lovers,"  the  old  local  Baals 
who  were  supposed  to  have  bestowed  on  them  the  bread,  water, 
wool,  flax  and  oil,  and  for  not  knowing  that  "  it  is  I  (Yahweh) 
who  have  bestowed  on  her  {i.e.  Israel)  the  com,  the  new  wirie 
and  the  oil,  and  have  bestowed  on  her  silver  and  gold  in  abund- 
ance which  they  have  wrought  into  a  Baal  image  "  (Hos.  ii.  10). 

External  danger  from  a  foreign  foe,  such  as  Midian  or  the 
Philistines,  at  once  brought  into  prominence  the  claim  and  power 
of  Yahweh,  Israel's  national  war-god  since  the  great  days  of 
the  exodus.  The  religion  of  Yahweh  (as  Wellhausen  said) 
meant  patriotism,  and  in  war-time  tended  to  weld  the  participat- 
ing tribes  into  a  national  unity.  The  book  of  Judges  with  its 
**  monotonous  tempo — religious  declension,  oppression,  repent- 
ance, peace,"  to  which  Wellhausen^  refers  as  its  ever-recurring 
cycle,  makes  us  familiar  with  these  alternating  phases  of  action 
and  reaction.  Times  of  peace  meant  nationsd  disintegration 
and  the  lapse  of  Israel  into  the  Canaanite  local  cults,  which  is 
interpreted  by  the  redactor  as  the  prophets  of  the  Slh  century 
would  have  interpreted  it,  viz.  as  defection  from  Yahweh.  On 
the  other  hand,  times  of  war  against  a  foreign  foe  meant  on 
the  religious  side  the  unification,  partial  or  complete,  of  the 

*  The  allusion  in  Amos  ii.  7;  Ho*,  iv.  13,  14  is  sufficiently  explicit; 
cf.  Jer.  ii.  20-23,  iii.  6-1 1,  v.  7,  8.  The  practice  is  prohibited  in 
Dcut.  xxiiL  17. 

'Column  i.  15,  16,  42.  43,  ii.  128.  iii.  y),  31.  iv.  47,  48,  &c. 
Probably  we  should  regard  them  as  difTcrentiated  hypostases. 

*  Hence  the  'AshtSrSth  or  offsprinor  of  flocks  in  Deut.  vii.  13, 
xxviii.  18.  A  like  function  belonged  to  the  Babylonian  Ishtar. 
See  "  Descent  of  Ishtar  to  Hades,"  Rev.  lines  6-10,  where  universal 
non-intercourse  of  sexes  follows  Ishtar's  departure  from  earth  to 
Hades. 

'  ProUg.  Cesch.  Israds  (2nd  ed.),  p.  240  foil.,  cf .  p.  358. 


Israelite  tribes  by  the  rallying  ay  "  the  sword  Of  Yahweh  ** 
(Judges  vit.  20).  In  this  way  *Ophrah  b^ame  the  centre  of 
the  coalition  under  Gideon  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  Its  im- 
portance is  attested  by  Judges  viii.  22-28,  and  we  may  disregard 
the  "snare"  which  the  Deuteronomic  writer  condemns  in 
accordance  with  the  later  canons  of  orthodoxy.  What  *Ophrah 
becameon  a  small  scale  in  the  days  of  Gideon,  Jerusalem  became 
on  a  larger  scale  in  the  days  of  David  and  his  successors.  It  was 
the  religious  expression  of  the  unity  of  Israel  which  the  life  and 
death  struggle  with  the  Philistines  had  gradually  wrought  out. 

Despite  the  capture  of  the  ark  after  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Shiloh,  Yahweh  had  in  the  end  shown  himself  through  a 
destructive  plague  superior  in  might  to  the  Philistine  Dagoo. 
There  are  indeed  abundant  indications  that  prove  that  in  the 
prevalent  popular  religion  of  the  regal  period  monotheistic 
conceptions  had  no  place.  Yahweh  was  god  only  of  Israel  and 
of  Israel's  land.  An  invasion  of  foreign  territory  would  bring 
Israel  under  the  power  of  its  patron -deity.  The  wrath  with 
which  the  Israelite  armies  believed  theniselves  to  be  visited 
(probably  an  outbreak  of  pestilence)  when  the  king  of  Xloab 
was  reduced  to  his  last  extremity,  was  obviously  the  wrath  of 
Chemofih  the  god  of  Moab,  which  the  king's  sacrifice  of  his  only 
son  had  awakened  against  the  invading  army  (2  Kings  iii.  27). 
In  other  words,  the  ordinary  Israelite  worshipper  of  Yahweh 
was  at  this  time  far  removed  from  monotheism,  and  still  remained 
in  the  preliminary  stfige  of  henotheism,  which  regarded  Yahweh 
as  sole  god  of  Israel  and  Israel's  land,  but  at  the  same  time 
recognized  the  existence  and  pother  of  the  deities  of  other  lands 
and  peoples.  Of  this  we  have  recurring  examples  in  pre-exilian 
Hebrew  history.  See  x  Sam.  zxvL  19;  Judges  zi.  23,  24; 
Ruth  i.  16. 

5.  Characteristics  and  ConsiUueni  Elements. — It  is  only  possible 
here  to  refer  in  briefest  enumeration  to  the  material  and  external 
objects  and  forms  of  popular  Hebrew,  refij^on.  These 
were  of  the  simplest  character.  The  upright  stone 
(or  maffibah)  was  the  material  symbol  of  deity 
on  which  the  blood  of  sacrifice  was  smeared,  and  in  which  the 
numen  of  the  god  resided.  It  is  probable  that  in  some  primitive 
sanctuaries  no  real  distinction  was  made  between  this  stone- 
pillar  and  the  altar  or  place  where  the  animal  was  slaughtered. 
In  ordinary  pre-exilian  high  places  the  custom  described  in  the 
primitive  compend  of  laws  (Ex.  xx.'  24)  would  be  observed. 
A  mound  of  earth  was  raised  which  would  serve  as  a  platform 
on  which  the  victim  would  be  slaughtered  in  the  presence  of 
the  concourse  of  spectators.  In  the  more  important  shiines, 
as  at  Jerusalem  or  Samaria,  there  would  be  an  altar  of  stone 
or  of  bronze.  Another  accompaniment  of  the  sanctuary  would 
be  the  sacred  tree — most  frequently  a  terebinth  (cf.  Judges  ix. 
37  "  terebinth  of  soothsayers  "),  or  it  might  be  a  palm  tree 
(cf.  "  palm  tree  of  Deborah  "  in  Judges  iv.  5),  or  a  tamarisk 
i'ishel),  or  pomegranate(r*mm^n),as  at  the  high  place  in  Gibeah 
where  Saul  abode.  Moreover,  we  have  frequent  references  to 
sacred  springs,  as  that  of  Beir-sheba,  *£nhardd  Ciyn-^rod) 
(Judges  vii.  i;  cf.  also  Judges  19,  *£n-hakkOri  {eyn-haqq9re*\i. 
(On  this  subject  of  holy  trees,  holy  waters  and  holy  stones, 
consult  article  Tree- Worship,  and  Robertson  Smith's  Religion 
of  the  Semites,  2nd  ed.,  pp.  165-197.) 

The  wide  prevalence  of  magic  and  soothsaying  may  be 
illustrated  from  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  well  as  from  the  pre-exilian  prophets.  The  latter  indeed 
tolerated  the  qdsim  (soothsayer)  as  they  did  the  seer  (rd'€h). 
The  rhabdomancy  denounced  by  Hosea  (iv.  12)  was  associated 
with  idolatry  at  the  high  places.  But  the  artsof  the  necromancer 
were  always  and  without  exception  treated  as  foreign  to  the 
religion  of  Yahweh.  The  necromancer  of  ba*al  'dbh*  was  held 
to  be  possessed  of  the  spirit  who  spoke  through  him  with  a 
hollow  voice.  Indeed  both  necromancer  and  the  spirit  that 
possessed  him  were  sometimes  identified,  and  the  former  was 
simply  called  dbh.  It  is  probable  that  necromancy,  Ukc  the 
worship  of  AshSrah  and  'Ashtoreth,  as  well  as  the  cult  of  graven 
images,  was  a  Canaanite  importation  into  Israel's  religious 
practices.    (See  Marti,  Religion  des  A.T.,  p.  32.) 
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TkUrtocyoftlNlbeottlKprialhaadiDlindueiccedingJy  du  ud  tribal  life'    WdUuiuHi'i  chinctcriiition  of  the 

obKon^    In  the  oonudic  period  ud  during  tbe  euUer  yeui  of  Anbiui  kan '  applies  with  cqiuJ  (orce  Ici  the  Hebirii  iau 

the  ■ctUcment  of  Isnel  in  Cmiui  llie  field  of  every  (leilivil):  "  Tbry  formed  the  rendervoui  of  ancient  life.    Hen 

^H^f        family  could  oBa  uciifices.    fn  the  primitive  codea,  cime  nnder  the  pnleition  of  tbe  peace  of  God  the  tribei  and 

Ex.  IX.  31-iiiii.  ig  (E),  nitv.  lo-iS  (J),  vc  Lave  diE*  which  otherwise  lived  apart  from  one  anolliei  and  onlr 

DO  allmloD  to  any  aeparate  order  of  men  who  were  qualified  to  knew  peace  and  tecurity  within  tbeir  own  fiontien.' 

eBst  maibca.    la  Ex.  niv.  s  (E)  we  leid  that  Moset  unply  xi.  18  foU.  indicatea  the  tlrong  daimi  on  perianal  ■ 

comnuMiooed  young  nun  to  offer  (arrifices.    On  the  other  hand  eierdied  on  each  individual  membei  by  the  local  dan  featival 

the  addetidum  to  Ihc  hook  of  Judges,  chapa.  ivii.,  iviii.  (which  at  Bethlchem-Judah. 

Bodde,  Uooit  and  other  critics  CDoiider  to  belong  to  the  two  It  [>  eaay  to  discern  from  varied  aOiuiani  in  the  Old  Teatament 

annxi  of  the  nanativea  in  Judge*,  vii,  J '  u  well  ai  E),  makci  that  the  Caoaanite  impicai  ol  lentuaut  life  dung  to  the  autumnal 

tdcRDce  to  a  L«vite  of  Bethteheni-Judah,  eipresily  alated  vintage  fettivali.     lliey  became  orgiaitic  in  character  and 

in  xviL  y  at  belonging  to  a  clan  of  Jvdah.   Thia  man  Uicah  took  scenes  of  diunkcsncu,  cf.  Judges  ii.  it,  i  Sam.  i4-r6;  laa. 

into  his  houaebold  aa  priest.    This  narrative  has  ail  the  marka  xiviii.  7,  B.     Against  thia  tendency  the  Ifanrile  order  and 

oC  primitive  timplidty.    There  can  be  Do  ressanahle  doubt  that  tradition  was  a  protest.    Cf.  Amoa  iL  11  loll.;  Judges  liii.  7,  14. 

the  Levite  here  was  member  of  a  priestly  tribe  or  order,  and  this  As  certain  sanctuaries.  Shiloh,  Shechem,  Bethel,  *c.,  grew  in 

view  ia  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  what  is  really  the  same  importance,  the  priesthoods  that  officiated  at  them  would  acquire 

■ord  in  aouth  Arabian  inscriptions.*    Hie  narrative  is  of  aorae  apcda]  prestige.   Eli.  the  head  print  at  Shiloh  in  the  eariy  youth 

value  aa  it  ahows  that  while  it  was  posuble  to  appoint  any  one  ol  Samud,  held  an  important  poaition  in  what  was  then  the 

aa  a  priest,  since  Micah,  like  David,  appointed  one  of  his  own  chief  religious  and  political  centre  of  Ephraim;  and  the  office 

KDS  (iviL  5),  yet  a  ^xdal  prieat-tribe  or  order  also  existed,  passed  by  inheritance  to  the  sons  in  ordinary  casea.    In  the  r^a] 

and  Micah  csnaidered  that  the  acquisition  of  one  of  its  members  period  the  royal  residence  gave  the  priesthood  of  that  place  an 

mt  for  hia  household  a  very  exceptional  advantage:  "  Now  eiceptionat  position.     Thus  Zadok,  who  obtained  the  priestly 

I  laaw  that  Vahweh  will  befriend  me  because  I  have  the  LaiU  otBce  at  Jerusalem  In  the  rdgn  of  Solomon  and  was  succeeded 

n  priest."  '  In  other  words  a  priest  who  waa  a  Levite  possessed  by  his  sons,  was  regarded  In  bter  days  as  the  founder  of  tbe  true 

a  auperior  professional  qualification.     He  is  paid  ten  shekels  and  legitimate  succeauon  ol  the  priesthood  descended  from  Levi 

per  annum,  together  with  his  food  and  dothing,  and  is  dignified  (Etek.  iL  46,  iliii.  19,  iliv.  15;  cf.  i  Kings  Ii.  37,  js).    Hb 

by  the  appellation  "  father  "  (cf.  the  like  epithet  of  "  mother  "  descent,  bowever,  from  Eleaiar,  the  elder  brother  of  Aaron, 

appCed    to  the  propIietcsB  Deborah,  Judges  v.   7;  see  also  an  only  be  regarded  at  the  later  artificial  construction  of  tbe 

)  Kinp  iL  13,  vi.  II.  liii.  14).    Thia  same  narrative  dwells  ppon  pott-eiiUaa  chronider  (i  Chron.  vi.  4-15,  50-J3,  xriv.  i  foil.), 

the  graven  images,  ephodandlerlphlm,  as  forming  the  apparatus  who  was  controlled  by  tbe  traditions  which  preniled  in  t]M4til 

ol  reliaiaiii  ceremonial  in  Micah'a  household.    Now  the  ephod  century  B.C.  and  after. 

iod  lenphim  are  constantly  mentioned  together  (cf.  Hos.  iti.  4)  6.  Tit  Prapkiti. — Tbe  rise  of  the  order  ol  projAeta,  who 
•ad  were  used  in  divination.  The  lormer  was  the  plated  image  gradually  emerged  out  ol  and  became  distinct  from  the  old 
ol  Yahwtii  (cf.  Judges  viii,  16, 17)  and  the  latter  were  ancestral  Hebrew  "  teer  "  or  augur  (i  Sam,  11.  9),'  marks  a  new  epoch 
teagc*  (lec  Marti,  tp.  dl.  pp.  17,  191  Harper,  lal.  Comm.  in  tbe  Rbgioiu  devdopment  of  the  Hebrews.  Chrer  the  aucceaiivt 
"  Kwot  aod  Hoaea,"  p.  iii).  In  other  words  the  function  of  stages  of  this  growth  we  pass  lightly  (see  PmoniET).  The  life- 
Ike  priest  was  lut  merely  sacrificial  (a  duty  which  Kautach  and-deatbstrugglebetweenlsraelandthe  Philistinesinthereign 
■imiii  wnllj  detacliea  from  the  services  which  he  originally  of  Saul  called  forth  under  Samud'a  leadership  a  new  order  of 
RDdend).  dot  did  he  merely  bear  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  "  men  of  Cod."  nho  were  called  "  propbeta  "  or  divindy  inspired 
like  i^arie  of  Cod's  house;  but  he  was  also  and  mainly  (as  the  speakers.'  These  men  were  distributed  in  varioua  settlements, 
tabic  naoe  Uib'it  shows)  the  issUiiyer  who  consulted  the  ephod  and  tbdr  exercises  were  usually  of  an  ecstatic  character.  The 
■ad  gave  (be  answers  required  on  the  field  of  liattle  [see  r  Sam.  dosest  modem  analogy  would  be  tbe  orders  of  dervishes  in 
■ad  I  Sam.  ftaiim)  and  on  other  occasions.  This  is  clearly  Isllm.  Probably  there  was  little  eitenialty  to  distinguish  the 
AiiwD  in  tbe  "  blessing  of  Mows  "  (Deut.  iiiiii.  8),  where  the  prophet  of  Yihweh  in  the  days  ol  Samuel  Irom  the  Canaanite- 
Inite  it  spedally  asaociated  with  another  apparatus  of  inquiry,  Phoenician  prophets  of  Baal  and  Ashdah  (i  Kings  iviii.  19,  )6. 
ik  tbe  sacred  lots.  Urlm  and  Tkiimmim.  The  true  charactel  sS),  for  the  practices  of  both  were  ecstatic  and  orgiastic  (d. 
d  UrVm  (as  eqiressing  "aye")  and  ThHmiKlm  (as  expressing  1  Sam.  i.  j  foil.,  xviii.  Tb,iii.  >j  foil.).   The  special  quality  which 

■  tbebasit  of  the  SeptuaginL    See  Driver  nd  fsc.  patriotism  combined  with  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  ctuie 

nt  chief  and  most  salient  characteristic  of  the  wonliip  of  of  Yahwch.    This  necessarily  involved  in  that  primitive  age  an 

tW  a^  places  was  geniality.    Tlie  sacrifice  was  a  feast  of  aodal  extreme  jealousy  of  foreign  importations  or  innovatioot  in 

.            (smmunion  between  the  deity  and  his  worshippert,  ritual    It  is  obvious  from  numerous  pauagea  that  these  pro- 

^^    and  knit  both  deity  and  clan-mFmbers  together  in  phetic  ^Ids  recognized  the  superior  position  and  leadership  of 

•k         the  bonda  of  a  close  fellowship.    This  genial  aspect  Samuel,  or  of  any  other  distinguished  prophet  aucb  as  Elijah 

of  Hebrew  worship  is  nowhere  depicted  more  graphic-  or  Elisha.    Thus  i  Sam.  xix.  »,  tj  et  seq.  show  that  Samuel 

ilylhu  in  tbe  old  narrative  (a  J  section -Budde's  G)  I  Sam.  wu  regarded  as  head  of  the  prophetic  settlement  at  NaiSth. 

It  19.94,  wbeie  a  day  of  sacrifice  in  the  high  place  is  described.  With  reference  to  Elijah  and  Elisha.  tee  1  Kings  ii.  ].  j,  rj, 

U  lad  his  atterxlant  are  invited  by  the  seer-priest  Samud  Iv.  t,  jS  et  teq.,  vi.  i  et  tcq.    There  caimot  be  ady  doubt  that 
kCe  tke  ftanqueting  chamber  Hiikltak)  where  thirty  penons 

leUle  ol  the  sacrificial  meal.     It  was  lie  'iilph  or  featival  Z"™?"    ^  '"^  Inslruclive  panageie 

•HiVlheriBC  when  the  agricultural  operations  were  brought  ';^''™"it'iS"i!' vL  *«S.  SSIfS 

■  idsae.  which  exhibited  these  genial  features  of  Canaanite-  inlrilrrbninaxvwHutaiilodnvi^: 

Brtnv  lile  neat  vividly.  References  to  them  abound  in  pro.  fesiivak.  iiiiiory  a/  dtict,  vol-  ilL  ch. 

aflu  Ktenlnre:  Judges  ni.  31  (d.  ii.  17);  Amos  viii.  r  foil.;  ,j  1  „  da 

Sl'L.'J;!'-^!^  r'-  ^'  '^  "i.   ro  Uet.  rivia.  33).  VX^^'Ti^^^-^^&J »»x« 

nBcialhnlafenBed  tbe  veuis  and  arteries  of  andent  Hebrew  ,j^b  clArly  ihows.  op.  liL  p.  671.    in 

I.,  alio  p.  367  lentioned  in  a  lerw  analuaaus  tollier»'It 


y.  Juitlt.  Tnlrod.  p.  xii.,  also  p.  367 

'  lA  "  ririi^."'  twh  "  pfiettesi  ":    lee  Hommel,  5i!>i-draMKlb 
ftWiiiirlii'.  p.  m:  AmcuiUHiirn  TmdiliiH.p.  17S  loll. 

■  Ham  Rvrat  tUs  vbic  as  beloo^ag  lolhe  Jor  older  doc 
»aLp.j67- 


wu  UKitcd  in  ind  from 

rlinl«i,ilnmldoiJybcii 

ud  of  oitli  would  be  1 

liG  only  pmnim^ 

.-ell',  efltctire  bleoing  oi 

I  tbe  Syriu  scmnl 
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nich  cDlbiuiutic  devotea  of  Vihmfa,  is  diiyj  nfaen  rc1i| 

mcul  pUrioiiim,  did  much  (o  k«p  dive  the  flame  of  biul's  diim  ind  load  aooditwn  oitb  wbich  it  bad  beta  hithtiu 

hope  and  courage  is  Ihe  dark  period  of  utionll  disutFC.    It  i(  dicunucribcd. 

aignificaot  Ihal  Saul  in  hit  Uul  unavailing  ttruggic  against  the  Even  Eliihi,  ibe  ircatcM  prophet  of  Ibc  9tfa  cenliuy,  bad 
ovemhelminBtoicesoftheFhiKttinnaaughiihiDugh  [lie medium  nmained  vitMn  time  national  liraiiaiioni  ahich  chanctniied 
of  a  Hrcercas  for  an  intrrview  vritb  the  deceucd  prophet  Samuel,  tlie  popular  a>nc«ptions  of  Yahweh.  Yahvreh  waa  luael'a  w- 
It  vai  the  advice  of  Eliiha  thai  rocued  the  armiei  ol  Jehoiam  god.  Hii  power 
and  Jeholbapbat  in  their  war  againil  Moab  when  they  were  Naaman  na  to  bi 
involved  in  the  naterleu  waitea  that  surrounded  them  (i  Kin^  and  two  mules'  . 
ill.  14  foLL).  We  again  find  Elisha  intervening  with  effect  on  guarantee  of  Yah 
hehalf  of  Israel  in  the  wan  against  Syria,  so  that  his  fame  spread  in  his  Syrian  horn 
10  Syria  ilseU  (i  Kinp  v.-viii.  7  foU.).  Lastly  it  was  the  Gery  That  larger  conceptions  prevailed  in  some  o(  the  loftier  miodl 
counsels  of  the  dying  pn^hel,  accompanied  by  Ilie  acted  magiG  of  Iirad,  and  may  be  held  to  have  existed  even^  far  back  a* 
of  the  arrow  shot  ihrougfa  the  open  window,  and  also  oi  the  the  age  of  Uoses,  is  a  fact  which  tbe  Yahwiitic  caaowsony  in 
Ihrice  smitten  floor,  that  gave  serve  and  courage  to  Joash,  king  Gen.  U.  46-9  (which  may  have  been  compowd  in  tbe  Qtb  (cntDry 
ollsraei,  when  the  armies  of  Syria  preraed  heavily  on  ihe  northern  B.C.}  clearly  suggests,  and  it  is  itrongly  nuuined  by  the  ova- 
kingdom  (i  Kings  liii.  i4-r9).  whelming  evidence  of  the  powerful  influence  of  Babylooiaa 
We  see  that  the  prophet  had  DOW  definitely  emerged  from  the  culture  in  the  Palestinian  region  duiint  the  centoiiei  SOM- 
old  poution  of  "  leer."  Prophetic  pereooality  now  moved  in  a  1400  B.C.'  Probably  in  our  modem  coutniction  of  aDcieot 
larger  Hjhere  than  that  of  divination,  Impotiant  though  that  Hebrew  history  sufficient  conudeiation  has  no)  been  given  to  ibe 
functioQ  be  in  the  social  life  of  the  ancient  slate^  as  instrumental  Inevitable  roexislence  of  diSerenC  type*  and  planes  ol  Ebought, 
in  declaring  (he  will  of  the  deity  when  any  enterprise  was  on  each  evolved  from  earlier  and  more  prinurdiaJ  forma.  In  otika 
foot.  For  the  prophet's  fimrtlon  became  in  an  increasing  degree  wordf  we  have  to  deal  not  with  dfu  evcdution  but  with 
a  function  of  mitid,  and  not  merely  of  traditional  routine  or  evolutions. 

mechanical  technique,  like  that  of  the  diviner  wiTh  fais  arrows  Tlie  existence  of  the  purer  and  larger  conception  of  Yabweh'a 

or  his  lots  which  be  cast  in  the  presence  of  (he  ephod  01  plated  character  and  power  before  the  advent  of  Amos  indicates  that 

he  qih  edition  of  this  EtaydBfatdia  (art. 
1  us  to  suppose.  Thete  were  pre-etistest 
t  prophet's  epoch-making  maiage  «a* 
leraljon  should  in  no  way  obscure  the  fact 
that  Iheprophcl  lived  and  worked  in  the  all-pervading  atmosphere 

I  of  the  popidar  syncretic  Yahweh  religion,  intensdy  national 

I  and  local  in  its  character.    In  Wcllhausen'a  words,  each  petty 

1  sUle  "  revolved  on  its  own  aiis  "  of  social-reU^ous  life  till  tbe 

I  armies  of  Tiglath-Pileser  III.  broke  up  the  security  within  the 

L  Canaanile    borders.    According    to   the   dominating    popular 
conception,  Ihe  detlruction  of  the  national  power  by  a  foreign 

interpreter  and  vindicator  of  divine  justice,  the  vocal  exponent  army  meant  Ihe  overthrow  of  the  prestige  of  the  national  deity 

of  a  nation's  conscience.     For  Elijah  was  in  this  case  obviously  by  the  foreign  nation's  god.     If  Assyria  finally  overthrew  Israel 

no  originator  or  innovator.     He  represents   Ihe  old  ethical  and  carried  oS  Yahweh's  shrine,  Assur  (ASuO,  the  tutelary 

Mosaism,  which  bad  not  disappeared  from  Ihe  national  con-  deity  o[  Assyria,  was  mightier  than  Yahweh.     This  was  precisely 

■ciousoes),  but  still  remained  as  the  moral  pre-suppoiilion  on  whal  was  happening  among  the  northern  Hale*,  and  Amoa 

which  the  prophets  ol  Ibe  following  century  based  their  appeals  forcsswthalthismighl  eventually  be  Israel's  doom.  TUbahakeh's 

and  denundatiODS.     It  it  highly  signlScanl  Ihal  Elijah,  when  appeal  to  Ihe  besieged  inhabitants  ol  Jeiutalem  was  based  on 

driven  from  the  northern  kingdom  by  the  threats  of  Ihe  Tyrian  these  same  considerations.     He  argued  from  past  history  that 
Jeiehel,  reueals  to  the  old  sanctuary  at  Horeb,  whence  Moses 

derived  his  inspiration  and  his  T6rah.  his  pr^oundly  learned  article  on  tbe  "  Relignn 

We  have  hitherto  dealt  with  isolated  examples  of  prophetism  ich  frequent,  leJeience  has  been  made,  nchibii.  Jpo. 

uid  its  rare  and  distinguished   personalities.    The  ordinary  GunkeU?T^j'(!£wi/Me""i!li'cW)'™pe«iDf 

Hebrew  naikf  still  remained  not  Ibe  reflective  visionary,  stirred  „»«,n  between  iCeaKy  Hebww  couHtDnicidai 

at  times  by  music  into  slrange  raptures  (i  Kings  iii.  ij),  but  the  bylooia.    Stade  indeed  (J.^.r.H'.,  190J,  pp.  176- 
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have  arisen  till  after  the  middle  of  the  Slh  eealui 
irophetic  leaching,  and  Ihal  il  was  not  till  Ibe  tim 


a  term  which  was  constanlly  applied  to  him  from  the  days  of  .„^„ 

Elisha  to  those  of  Jeremiah  (1  Kings  ii.  11;  in  Hot.  it  ;  and  abyloni 

JeF.  xxix.  aO  il  is  regarded  at  a  term  of  reproach),    ll  it  only  in  ilneia.    Such  a  theory  appears  to  ignore  the  remarh- 

lal  some  exalted  personality  is  raised  to  a  higher  .^    ,              :haeologyuiice  1887     Al  ttut  time  Stade  tpoHtioo 


.— ^  »..»..^»  ...... .»...f  exalted  personality  ^.~^^^  .^  _  ...q. — 

level    01  Ibis  we  have  an  interesting  example  in  Ihe  vivid     vjr'^ih,,,' 


was  Ihe  c( 

rv.vM     «.   M.i«   "t   ua,..   Bii   ■■■.^.,u«■uH  "-■"J'"   ...   t....    .....a  Wellhauwn's  brilliant  lilerarv  analvaii,    when    not   tuppLeiT^enled 

ipisode  that  |ucceded  the  battle  of  Ramath.Cilead  described  by  tbe  diicDveriei  at  Tell  el.Amaina  and  Tell  el-Heti,  apfxared  to 

Yahweh,  who  iii  bis  rate  independence  tUnds  in  sharp  contrast  yean  iMj  to  1891  opened  many  eyes  10  Ihe  facl  that  the  H.*rew. 

_:.t  .».-  ........... J.... ..1  ^....p*  »L«.i.  ..    ™  k-  »-....i.«rJi  .k...    ..  lived  Iheir  life  OD  the  greal  highways  c*  inlercnurae  between  EgypI 

with  Ihe  conventional  court  prophrls,  who  prophesied  then,  aa  ^^  ,^^  „^  ,,^  anJ^bylonia.  Assyria  and  the  N.  PalesTTc^n 

then  descendants  prophesied  more  than  two  centuries  later,  „,„  ^n  the  oeher^itd  Ibat  Ihey  could  scarcely  have  evaped  tbe 

that  prophecy  attained  becoming  clearer  ewry  day,  especially  »nce  IhTdiKovery  of  the 

)'.  _..-.„  J^     XKi.  lawsol  Rhammurabi,  that,  if  we  are  to  ihink  sanely  aboul  Hebrew 

1 1  wavt  to  men.    This  ,,_,^  ^^^  „  ^,|  „  ,(^  ^^  ^, ,..  .ki-i.  j  . — 1 


Is  highest  level  as  Ihe  imeipielei  of  Cod's  wayi  to 


Is  due  (0  the  fact  that  it  lor  the  first  time  unfolded  Ihe  true  „  pan  ol  the  great  comikx  of  Samiiic  and  especially  Caaaanha 

character  of  Vahweb,  implicit  in  the  old  Mosaic  reli^n  and  humanity  thai  Fived  its  iSo  in  weatem  Aiia  between  looo  and  600 

lubmergedinthesuhsequent  centuries  of  Israel's  UfeinCanaan,  l^-^'^'  '^^  !^^. ;!}:?. ^'*7"J^,,^'±^,;%^**J;t\^ 

k..»  ...^  -,  i.....*k  «-j-  j>--  ..»j  ....ll..:*  ■«  Ik.  ™:.j  «i  Ik.  prophclism  Its  own  ind  vidual  and  eaalled  place,  it  was  nee  lest 

but  now  at  length  made  dear  and  eipbcit  lo  the  mind  ol  the  E»^iblettfl..lhanit  ha.beenwnee.<oll.elS^ldinginflue«..ol 

■  In  las.  iii.  i  the  soothtayec  b  pbced  oa  a  level  with  the  judge,  giai  adjaceni  civUizationa  and  Ideas,    a.  C.  H.  W.  fohnsio  tUm- 

propiNt  and  elder.  fnltr.  pp.  yio-yH  (m  April  1906),  on  prophclism  id  BabyhDla. 
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Yahweh  voold  be  poweriea  in  tht  presence  of  Ashur  (2  Rings 
xViiL  33-35)- 

TTiis  problem  of  religion  was  solved  by  Amos  and  by  the 
prophets  who  succeeded  him  through  a  more  exalted  conception 
of  Yahweh  and  His  sphere  of  working,  which  tended  to  detach 
Him  from  His  limited  realm  as  a  national  deity.  Amos  exhibited 
Him  to  his  countrymen  as  lord  of  the  universe,  who  made  the 
seven  stars  and  Orion  and  turns  the  deep  midnight  darkness  into 
morning.  He  calls  to  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  pours  them  on 
the  earth's  surface  (chap.  v.  8).  Such  a  universal  God  of  the 
world  would  hardly  make  Israel  His  exclusive  concern.  Thus 
He  not  <mly  brou^t  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  but  also  the 
Philistines  from  Caphtor  and  the  Syrians  from  Kir  (ix.  7).  But 
Amos  went  bejrond  this.  Yahweh  was  not  only  the  lord  of  the 
imi verse  and  possessed  of  sovereign  power.  The  prophet  also 
emphasir-rd  with  passionate  earnestness  that  Yahweh  was  a  God 
wbote  character  was  righteous,  and  God's  demand  upon  His 
people  Israel  was  not  for  sacrifices  but  for  righteous  conduct. 
Sacrifice,  as  this  prophet,  like  his  successor  Jeremiah,  insisted 
(Amoa  V.  25;  cf.  Jer.  vii.  aa)  played  no  part  in  Mosaic  religion. 
In  words  which  evidently  impressed  his  younger  contemporary 
Isaiah  (cf.  esp.  Is.  chap.  i.  xx-xy),  Amos  denounced  the  non- 
ethical  ceremonial  formalism  of  his  countrymen  which  then 
prevailed  (chap.  v.  2x  foil.): — 

**  I  hate,  I  contemn  your  festivals  and  in  3rour  feasts  I  delight  not : 
for  when  you  offer  mc  your  burnt-offerings  and  gifts,  1  do  not  regard 
tbcm  with  favour  and  vour  fatted  peace-offerings  I  will  not  look  at. 
Take  away  from  me  the  clamour  of  your  soiigs;  and  the  mu»c  cf 
your  viols  I  will  not  hear.  But  let  judgment  roll  down  like  waters 
and  justice  like  a  perennial  bfook." 

In  the  younger  contemporary  prophet  of  Ephraim,  Hosea, 
the  stress  is  laid  on  the  relation  of  k>ve  if^esid)  between  Yahweh, 
the  divine  husband,  and  Israel,  the  faithless  spouse.    Israel's 
fiuthlessness  is  shown  In  idolatry  and  the  prevailing  corruption 
of  the  high  places  in  which  the  old  C^aanite  Baal  was  worshipped 
instead  of  Yahweh.    It  is  shown,  moreover,  in  foreign  alliances. 
Compacts  with  a  powerful  foreign  state,  under  whose  aegis 
Israel  was  glad  to  shelter,  involved  covenants  sealed  by  sacrificial 
riles  in  which  the  deity  or  deities  of  the  foreign  state  were  involved 
IS  wdl  as  Yahweh,  the  god  of  the  weaker  vassal-state.    And  so 
Ythweh's  honour  was  compromised.     While  these  aspects  of 
Israel's  relation  to  Yahweh  are  emphasized  by  the  Ephraimite 
prophet ,  the  Uu*ger  conceptions  of  Yahweh 's  character  as  universal 
Lord  aikd  the  God  of  righteousness,  whose  government  of  the 
lorkl  is  ethical,  emphasized  by  the  prophet  of  Tekoah,  are 
Kurcely  presented. 
In  Isaiah  both  aspects — divine  tmiversal  sovereignty  and 
isstice,  taught  by  Amos,  and  divine  loving-kindness  to  Israel 
ltd  God's  claims  on  His  people's  allegiance,  taught  by  Hosea — 
ire  folly  expressed.    Ysihweh's  relation  of  love  to  Israel  is 
aUbitnl  under  the  purer  symbol  of  fatherhood  (Isa.  i.  2-4),  a 
coaception  which  was  as  ancient  and  familiar  as  that  of  husband, 
though  perhaps  the  latter  recurs  more  frequently  in  prophecy 
da.  i.  21;  Ezek.  xvi.  &c.).    Even  more  insistently  does  Isaiah 
JKcseat  the  great  truth  of  God's  universal  sovereignty.    As  with 
b  dder  contemporary,  the  foreign  peoples — (but  in  Isaiah's 
wscfes  Assyria  and  J^ypt  as  well  as  the  Palestinian  races) — 
caaevithio  his  survey.    The  "  fullness  of  the  earth  "  is  Yahweh 's 
ifery  (vL  3)  and  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  the  instruments  of  His 
■ncastible  and  righteous  will.    Assyria  is  the  "  bee  "  and  Egypt 
^"iy  "  for  which  Yahweh  hisses.    Assyria  is  the  "  hired  razor  " 
(lu.  vS.  18,  19),  or  the  "  rod  of  His  wrath,"  for  the  chastise- 
*a(  of  Israel  (x.  5).    But  the  instrument  unduly  exalts  itself, 
ttd  Assyria  itself  shall  suffer  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  the 
•orU's  divine  sovereign  (x.  7-15). 
Aad  so  the  did  limitations  of  Israel's  popular  religion, — the 
ume  Kmitations  that  encumbered  also  the  religions  of  all  the 
Bei|jUKmring  races  that  succumbed  in  turn  to  Assyria's  in- 
vadble  progress, — now  began  to  dis^ippear.    Therefore,  while 
cveiy  olher  idigion  which  was  purely  national  was  extinguished 
a  the  nation's  overthrow,  the  religion  of  Israel  survived  even 
amid  cxSe  and  dispcision.    For  Amos  and  Isaiah  were  able  to 


single  out  those  loftier  spiritual  and  ethical  elements  which  lay 
implicit  in  Mosaism  and  to  lift  them  into  their  due  place  ctf 
prominence.  National  sacra  and  the  ceremonial  requirements 
were  made  to  assume  a  secondary  r61e  or  were  even  ignored.' 
The  centre  of  gravity  in  Hebrew  religion  was  shifted  from 
ceremonial  observance  and  local  sacra  to  righteous  conduct. 
Religion  and  righteousness  were  henceforth  welded  into  an 
indi^luble  whole.  The  religion  of  Yahweh  was  no  longer  to 
rest  upon  the  narrow  perishable  basis  of  locality  and  national 
sacra,  but  on  the  broad  adamantine  foundations  of  a  universal 
divine  sovereignty  over  all  mankind  and  of  righteousness  as 
the  essential  dement  in  the  character  of  Yahweh  and  in  his 
claims  on  man.  This  was  the  "  comer-stone  of  precious  solid 
foundation  ":  "  I  will  make  judgment  the  measuring-line  and 
righteousness  the  plimmiet "  (Isa.  xzviii.  x  6, 1 7).  The  reb'gion  of 
the  Hebrew  race — properly  the  Jews— now  enters  on  a  new 
stage,  for  it  should  be  observed  that  It  was  Amos,  Isaiah  and 
Micah — prophets  of  judah — ^who  laid  the  actual  foundaticms. 
The  latter  half  of  the  8th  centuxy,  which  witnessed  a  rapid 
succes.^on  of  reigns  in  the  northern  Idngdom  accompanied  by 
dismemberment  of  its  territory  and  final  overthrow,  witnessed 
also  the  humiliating  vassalage  and  religiousdedine  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  Unlike  Amos  and  Micah,  Isaiah  was  not  only  the 
prophet  of  denunciation  but  also  the  prophet  of  hqpe.  Though 
Yahweh's  chastisements  on  Ephraim  and  Judak  woidd  continue 
to  fall  till  scarcely  a  remnant  was  left  (Isa.  vi  13,  LXX.),  yet  all 
was  not  to  be  lost.  A  renmant  of  the  people  was  to  return,  i.e. 
h:  converted  to  Yahweh.  The  name  given  to  an  infant  chfld — 
Immanuel — was  to  become  the  mystic  symbol  of  a  growing  hope. 
God's  presence  was  to  abide  in  Jerusalem,  and,  as  the  century 
drew  near  its  ciose,  "  Immanuel  "  became  the  watchword  and 
talisman  of  a  strong  faith  that  God  would  never  permit  Jerusalem 
to  be  captured  by  the  Assyrians.  In  fact  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  words  of  consolation  uttered  by  the  prophet  (Isa.  viii. 
9-X0)  in  the  dark  days  of  Ahaz  (735-734  B.C.)  were  among  the 
oracles  which  God  comnumded  Isaiah  "  to  seal  up  among  his 
disciples  "  (verse  16),  and  that  they  were  quoted  once  more  with 
effect  as  the  armies  of  Sennacherib  closed  around  Jerusalem. 
The  talismanic  name  Inmianuel  became  the  nXideus  out  of  which 
the  later  Messianic  prophedes  of  Isaiah  grew.  To  this  age  alone 
can  we  probably  assign  Isa.  ix.  x-7,  xi.  x-9,  xxxii.  x-3.  The  hopes 
expressed  in  the  word  Immanud, "  God  with  us,"  were  to  become 
embodied  in  a  personality  of  the  royal  seed  of  David,  an  ideal 
righteous  ruler  who  was  to  bring  peace  to  the  war-distraught 
realm.  Thus  Isaiah  became  in  that  troubled  age  the  true  founder 
of  Messianic  prophecy.  The  strange  contrast  between  the  succes- 
sion of  dynasties  and  kings  cut  off  by  assassination  in  the  northern 
kingdom,  ending  in  the  tragic  overthrow  of  721  B.C.,  and  the 
persistent  succession  through  three  centuries  of  the  seed  of  David 
on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the  marvellbus  escape 
of  Jerusalem  in  701  B.C.  from  the  fate  of  Samaria,  must  have 
invested  the  seed  of  David  in  the  eyes  of  all  thoughtful  observers 
with  a  mysterious  and  divine  significance.  The  Messianic 
prophedes  of  Isaiah,  the  prophet  of  faith  and  deliverance,  were 
destined  to  reverberate  through  all  subsequent  centuries.  We 
hear  the  echoes  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekid  and  lastly  in  Haggai 
in  ever  feebler  tones,  and  they  were  destined  to  reawaken  in 
the  Psalter  (Pss.  ii.  and  Ixxii.),  in  the  psalms  of  Solomon  and  in 
the  days  of  Christ.  See  Messiah  (and  also  the  artide  "  Messiah  " 
in  Hastings's  Diet,  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels). 

The  next  notable  contribution  to  the  permanent  growth  of 
Hebrew  prophetic  religion  was  made  about  a  century  after  the 
lifetime  of  Isaiah  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekid.  The  reaction  into 
idolatry  and  Babylonian  star  worship  in  the  long  reign  of 
Manasseh   synchronized  and   was  connected   with   vassalage 

*  There  is  some  danger  in  too  strictly  construing  the  language 
of  the  prophets  and  also  the  psalmists.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  either  Amos  or  Isaiah  would  have  countenanced^  the  total 
suppression  of  all  sacrificial  observance.  It  was  the  existing  cere> 
monial  olMcrvance  divorced  from  the  ethical  piety  that  they^  denounced. 
Tlie  speech  of  prophecy  is  poetical  and  rhetorical,  not  strictly  defined 
and  Inpral  like  tnit  of  a  modern  essayist.  Sne  Mooic^  \tw  ¥.wo|C» 
BtU.,  "  Sacrifice,"  col.  4222. 
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to  Assyria,  while  the  refonnation  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (621  b.c.) 
b  convezBdy  associated  with  the  decay  of  Assyrian  power  after 
the  death  of  Assur-bani-pal.  That  reformation  failed  to  effect 
its  purifying  mission,  llie  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  God's  people 
was  but  li^tly  healed  (Jer.  vi.  14,  15;  d.  viiL  11,  12).  No 
possibility  of  recovery  now  remained  to  the  diseased  Hebrew 
state.  The  outlook  appeared  indeed  far  darker  to  Jeremiah 
than  it  seemed  piore  than  a  century  before  to  Isaiah  in  the 
evil  days  of  Jotham  and  Ahaz,  **  when  the  whole  head  was  sick 
and  the  whole  heart  faint"  (Isa.  L  5).  Jeremiah  foresaw 
that  there  was  now  no  possibility  of  recovery.  The  Hebrew 
state  was  doomed  and  even  its  temple  was  to  be  destroyed.  This 
involved  an  entire  reconstruction  of  theological  ideas  which 
went  beyond  even  the  reconstructions  of  Amos  and  Isaiah.  In 
the  old  religion  the  race  or  clan  was  the  unit  of  religion  as  well 
as  of  social  life.  Properly  speaking,  the  individual  was  related 
to  God  only  through  the  eitemalities  of  the  clan  or  tribal  life, 
its  common  temple  and  its  common  sacra.  But  now  that  these 
external  bases  of  the  old  religion  were  to  be  swept  away,  a 
reconstruction  of  religious  ideas  became  necessary.  For  the 
external  supports  which  had  vanished  Jeremiah  substituted  a 
basis  which  was  inUrt$alf  personal  and  spiritual  {i.e,  ethical). 
In  place  of  the  old  covenant  based  on  external  observance, 
which  had  been  violated,  there  was  to  be  o  new  covenant  which 
was  to  consist  not  in  outward  prescription,  but  in  the  law  which 
God  would  place  in  the  heart  (Jer.  xxxi.  30-33).  This  was  to 
take  place  by  an  act  of  divine  grace  (Jer.  xxiv.  5  foIL):  "  I 
will  give  them  an  heart  to  know  me  that  I  am  the  Lord  "  (verse 
7).  Esekiel,  who  borrowed  both  Jeremiah's  language  and 
ideas,  expresses  the  same  thought  in  the  well-known  words  that 
Yahweh  would  give  the  people  instead  of  a  heart  of  stone  a  heart 
of  flesh  (Ezek.  xi.  19,  ao,  xx.  40  foil.,  xxxvi.  25-27),  and  would 
shame  them  by  his  loving-kindness  into  repentance,  and  there 
"shall  ye  remember  your  ways  and  all  your  doings  wherein 
ye  have  been  defiled  and  yfe  shall  loathe  yourselves  in  your 
own  sight  ".  (xx.  43). 

i  Personal  religion  now  became  an  important  element  in  Hebrew 
piety  and  upon  this  there  logically  followed  the  idea  of  personal 
responsibility.  The  solidarity  of  race  or  family  was  expressed 
in  the  old  tradition  reflected  in  Deut.  v.  9,  xo,  that  God  would 
visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  and  it  lived  on 
in  later  Judaism  under  exaggerated  forms.  The  hopes  of  the 
individual  Jew  were  based  on  the  piety  of  holy  ancestors.  "  We 
have  Abraham  as  our  father.'*  But  Etekiel  expressed  the  strong 
reaction  which  had  set  in  against  this  beh'ef  in  its  older  forms. 
He  denies  that  the  individual  ever  dies  for  the  sins  of  the  father. 
*'Thfc  soul  that  sinneth,  it  (the  pronoun  emphasized  in  the 
original)  shall  die  "  (Ezek.  xviii.  4).  Neither  Noah,  Daniel 
nor  Job  could  have  rescued  by  his  righteousness  any  but  his 
own  soul  (xiv.  14).  And  as  a  further  consequence  smfmtftMz/ 
freedom  is  strongly  asserted.  It  is  possible  for  every  sinner 
to  turn  to  (jod  and  escape  punishment,  and  conversely  for  a 
righteous  man  to  backslide  and  fall.  In  the  presence  of  these 
awful  truths  which  Ezekiel  preached  of  individual  freedom  and 
of  impending  judgment,  the  prophet  is  weighted  with  a  heavy 
responsibility.  It  is  his  duty  to  warn  every  individual,  for  no 
tinner  is  to  be  punished  without  warning  (Ezek.  iiL  16  foil. 

zxxin.)' 

The  closing  years  of  the  Judaean  kingdom  and  the  final 
destruction  of  the  temple  ($86  B.C.)  shattered  the  Messianic 
ideals  cherished  in  the  evening  of  Isaiah's  lifetime  and  again  in 
the  opening  years  of  the  reign  of  Josiah.  The  untimely  death 
of  that  monarch  upon  the  battlefield  of  Mcgiddo  (608  B.C.), 
followed  by  the  inglorious  reigns  of  the  kings  who  succeeded 
him,  who  became  puppets  in  turn  of  Egypt  or  of  Babylonia, 
silenced  for  a  while  the  Messianic  hopes  for  a  future  king  or  line 
of  kings  of  Davidic  lineage  who  would  rule  a  renovated  kingdom 
in  righteousness  and  peace.  Even  in  the  darkness  of  the  exile 
period  hopes  did  not  die.  Yet  they  no  longer  remained  the  same. 
In  the  Deutero-Isaiah  (chaps,  xl.-lv.)  we  have  no  longer  a 
Jewish  but  a  foreign  messiah.  The  onward  progress  of  the 
Persian  Cyrus  and  his  anticipated  conquest  of  Babylonia  marked 


liim  out  as  Yahweh's  anointed  inttrament  lor  effecting  the 
deliverance  of  exiled  Israel  and  their  restoration  to  their  old  hMDe 
and  dty  (Isa.  xlL  a,  xliv.  24,  xlv.).  This  was,  however,  bnt  a 
subsidiary  issue  and  possesses  no  permanent  ^>iritual  significance. 
Of  far  more  vital  importance  is  the  conception  of  Israd  as  God's 
suffering  servant.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  pro- 
longed controversy  as  to  the  real  significance  of  this  term, 
whether  it  signifies  the  nation  Israd  or  the  righteous  community 
only,  or  finally  an  idealized  prophetic  individud  who,  like  the 
prophet  Jerenoiah,  was  destined  to  suffer  for  the  well-being  of 
his  people.  Duhm,  in  his  epoch-making  commentary,  distin- 
guishes on  the  grounds  of  metre  and  contents  the  four  servat^ 
passages,  in  the  last  of  which  (lii.  13-liii.  xa)  the  ided  suffering 
servant  of  Yahweh  is  portrayed  most  de^tely  as  an  individual 
In  the  **  servant-passages  "  he  is  innocent,  while  in  the  rest  of 
the  Deutero-Isdah  he  appears  as  by  no  means  faultless,  and 
the  persond  trdts  are  not  prominent.  These  views  of  Duhm, 
in  which  a  severe  distinction  is  thus  drawn  between  the  repre- 
sentation of  Yahweh's  servant  in  the  servant-passages,  and  that 
which  meets  us  in  the  rest  of  the  Deutero-Isdah,  have  been 
challenged  by  a  succession  of  critics.'  It  is  ody  necessary  for 
us  to  take  note  of  the  ided  in  its  generd  features.  It  probably 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  cdamities  from  which  Israel  had 
suffered  both  bdore  and  during  the  exile  had  drawn  the  reflective 
minds  of  the  race  to  the  contemplation  of  the  problem  of  suffering. 
The  "  servant  of  Yahweh  "  presents  one  aspect  of  the  problem, 
and  its  attempted  solution,  the  book  of  Job  another,  while  in 
the  Psdms,  e.g.  Pss.  xxii.,  xlii.-xliii.,  Ixdii.,  Ixxvii.,  other 
phases  of  the  problem  are  presented.  In  the  Deutero-Isaiah 
the  meaning  of  Israd's  sufferings  is  exhibited  as  vicarious.  Israd 
is  suffering  for  a  great  end.  He  suffers,  is  despised,  rejected, 
chastened  and  afflicted  that  others  may  be  blessed  and  be  at 
peace  through  his  chastisement.  This  noble  conception  of 
Israel's  great  destiny  is  conveyed  in  Isa.  xlix.  6,  in  words  which 
may  be  regarded  as  perhaps  the  noblest  utterance  in  Hebrew 
prophecy:  "  To  establish  the  tribes  of  Jacob  and  bring  back 
the  preserved  of  Israel  is  less  imiy)rtant  than  being  my  servant. 
Yea,  I  will  make  you  a  light  to  the  Gentiles  that  my  sdvation 
may  be  unto  the  end  of  the  earth."'  This  passage,  whidi 
bdongs  to  the  second  of  the  brief  "servant-songs,"  sets  the 
mission  of  Israel  in  its  true  relation  to  the  world.  It  is  the 
necessary  corollary  to  the  teaching  of  Amos,  that  God  is  the 
righteous  lord  of  all  the  world.  If  Jerusdem  has  been  chosen 
as  His  sanctuary  and  Israel  as  His  own  people,  it  is  ody  that 
Israel  may  diffuse  God's  blessings  in  the  world  even  at  the  coat 
of  Israel's  own  humiliation,  exile  and  dispersion. 

The  Deutero-Isdah  doses  a  great  prophetic  succesuon,  which 
begins  with  Amos,  continues  in  Isaiah  in  even  greater  splendour 
with  the  added  dements  of  hope  and  Messianic  expectation,  and 
receives  further  accession  in  Jeremiah  with  his  spedd  teaching 
on  inward  spiritud  and  persond  religion  which  constituted  the 
new  covenant  of  divine  grace.  Finally  the  Deutero-Isdah 
conveyed  to  captive  Israel  the  message  of  Yahweh's  unceasing 
love  and  care,  and  the  certainty  of  their  return  to  Judaea  and 
the  restoration  of  the  nationd  prosperity  which  Ezekid  had 
already  announced  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  eadle.  To  this 
is  united  the  noble  ided  of  the  suffering  servant,  which  serves 
both  as  a  contribution  to  the  great  problem  of  suffering  as 
purifying  and  vicarious  and  as  the  interpretation  to  the  mind 
of  the  nation  itself  of  that  nation's  true  function  in  the  future, 
a  lesson  which  the  actud  future  showed  that  Israd  was  slow 
to  recdve.  Nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  does  the  doctrine 
taught  by  Amos  of  Yahweh's  universd  power  and  soverdgnty 

■Viz.  Budde  in  Die  so-genannten  Ebed-Jahweh  Ueder  %.  die 
Bedeutung  des  KnecJUes  Jahwehs  in  Jts.  sd.-lv.  (Giesscn,  1900) ;  Kari 
Marti  in  nis  well-known  commentary  on  Isaiah,  and  F.  Giesebrecht, 
Der  Kneckt  'Jakwes  des  Deuteroiesaia.  The  special  servant-soras 
which  Duhm  anerts  can  be  readily  detached  from  the  texture  of  tue 
Deutero-Isaiah  without  disturbance  to  its  integrity  are  Isa.  xUL  l<4, 
dix.  1-6,  i.  4-9,  lii.  13-liii.  12. 

'We  have  here  followed  Dillmann's  construction  of  a  diflicult 
passa^  which  Duhm  attempts  to  simplify  by  orolarion  of  the  con- 
pUcatmg  clause  without  altering  tbejEenerd  sense. 
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tbe  midnight  dukneu  of  Isnel'seiilelo  prepare  Far  the  nation's  overshadow  all  the  other  fonn  of  ucritct  ind  theft  ideu. 
renewed  lile.  The  eitemal  baici  of  Isriel'i  religion  hid  been  Eiekiel  prescribes  a  hilf-yeitly  rilo»l  ol  >ia-oHeiing  whereby 
swept  away,  and  in  exchange  lor  these  Jeremiah  had  led  hii    atonement  wasio  be  made  (itv.  iS-»}.  Weshall:eeiubsequeatly 

spiritual  renewal.    But  1  religion  could  not  permanently  subsist        Ezekiel's  system  constituted  an  adtiivlkal  in  place  of  a 
-  -'- -    loild  of  space  and  time  without  some  enema]  concrete    political  organization,  a  ckunk-sloU  in  place  ol  a  nilion.    H'e 
■     -    •     '  ^    '  ■  -  clearly  discern  how  this  reacted  on  his  Messianic  concepljora. 

In  bis  earlier  oracles  (xxiiv.  13  foil.)  we  find  one  shepherd  niiing 

ideal  scheme  detailed  in  chap.  il.  et  teq.  the  rdle  ol  the  prince 
u  a  ruler  is  a  very  shadowy  one.  The  prince,  it  is  liue,  hai  a 
central  domain,  but  his  iuoctions  ate  ecclesiastical  and  lub- 
ordinate  and  his  powers  itiictly  limited  (ilvi.  j-S,  11, 1S-18), 

Thus  the  elite  period  marks  the  patting  of  the  ways  in  the 
development  of  Hebrew  religion.  In  the  Dcuteto-Isaiab  we 
teach  the  highest  point  in  the  evolulion  of  prophetism.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  some  noble  resounding  echoes  in  the  lyiical 
tady  passages  li.-liii.  in  the  Trilo-Isaiah  during  the  post-etUiaii 
'  ":  period,  and  in  such  psalm  literature  as  Pss.  ni!.,  xiiviL,  I., 
*iii,,  cvii.,  C(]v.  gii  and  olhen;  and  also  in  Isa.  iiiv..  which 
IS  obviously  a  lyrical  leproduclion  of  earlier  literature.  Bui 
t  cannot  be  said  that  we  possess  in  later  literature  any  fntk 
™nltihution  to  the  conception  of  Cod  or  any  presentation  of  a 
higher  idea]  of  human  life 'or  national  destiny  than  that  which 

saiah.    It  may  with  Imlh  be  said  thai  optr  Jtrmiai  ac 

....                                   „    .  iicirn  Ikt  failini  0/  Ike  aayi.    The  fi'il  a  r^resenled  by  the 

of  tbe  nature  of  taboo,  and  came  to  be  applied  to  whatever,  Deutero-Isaiah,  who  constitutes  tbe  climax  and  close  of  Hebrew 

whether  thing  or  person,  stood  in  dose  relation  to  deity  and  propbelism,  wliich  is  henceforth  (with  the  possible  eiception 

belonged  to  him,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  used  or  treated  like  of  lh«  Ttito-Isaiab,  Malachi  and  Jonah,  who  reproduce  some 

other  objects  not  so  related,  and  so  was  separated  or  stood  apart,  fcaiumof  the  earlier  prophecy)  a  virtiuUy  arrested  development. 

The  idea  underlying  the  word,  which  to  w  is  invested  with  deep  Tim  tci and  pali  nthat  which  is  traced  out  by  the  ptirsl -prophet 

ethical  meaning,  had  only  (his  ooD-elhical,  ritual  significance  Eiekiel,  and  is  that  of  Itgoliim,  which  was  destined  (o  secure  * 

in  Eiekiel,     Unlike  the  old  temple  and  dly,  tbe  ideal  temple  permanent  place  in  the  life  and  literature  of  the  Jewish  pe^e. 

ol  £zekiel  is  entirely  separate  from  (he  city  of  Jerusalem.    In  It  is  essentially  the  path  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word 

the  immediate  sunoundings  of  the  temple  there  is  an  open  space.  Jiidcism,  though,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel,  Judaism  cime 

stands  in  the  midst  of  what  is  called  the  iiirak  or  space  severed  virtually  true,  since  Judaism  is  mainly  constituted  by  the  body 
oS.  The  outer  court  lies  higher  than  the  open  space,  the  inner  of  legal  precepts  called  the  TAcah,  and,  moreover,  by  tbe  pact- 
court  higher  still,  and  the  temple-building  in  the  centre  highest  eidlian  TSrah. 

of  aU.    No  heathen  may  tread  the  outer  court,  no  layman  the  9.    Pal-exiliaa   Imp— The    Pric!lm<iJcj.'--The   ancles   at 

inner  court,  while  the  holiest  ol  aU  may  not  be  trodden  even  Malachi  clearly  reveal  the  continued  influence  ol  the  book  a£ 

by  (he  priest  Eickiel  but  only  by  (be  angel  who  accompanies  Deuteronomy  in  his  day.    Bui  the  new  conditions  created  by 

him.    "Tbe  temple-bouse  hasagndualedsericsol  compartments  the  return  of  Iheeiilesand  the  germinating  influence  of  EickicI^ 

increasing  in  santiiiy  inwards  "  (Davidson).    In  the  innermost  ideas  developed  a  process  of  new  legislative  construction.    The 

the  presence  of  Yahweh  abides.  code  of  holiness  (Lev.  xvii-.uvi.)  is  the  most  obvious  product 

We  are   here   moving  in   a   realm   of  ideas  prevailing  in  of  that  influence.    The  ideas  of  expiation  and  atonement  to 

ancient  Israel  respecting  Wiirrii,  iinclcannesi  andiiii.K>hicliare  prevalent  in  Eickiel's  scheme,  which  there  find  cipression  in  (be 

ceremonial  and  no[  ethical;  see  especially  Robertton  Smith's  hall-yearly  sacrificial  celebratiom,  are  expressed  in  Lev.  ivi.  in 

Rillthfi  ft  Ike  Stmilti.  ind  cd,,  p.  446  foil,  (additional  note  B.)  tbt  i\o^  axnmit  peat lasl  ol  oltrnmil.  U  is  impossible  to  enter 

on  lioliness,  uncleanncss  and  taboo.    It  is,  of  course,  true  that  here  into  the  numerous  details  of  that  Impressive  ceremonial, 

the  ethical  conception  of  sin  as  violation  of  righteousness  and  Two  spedal  lealures,  however,  which  charade riic  the  celebration 

an  act  of  rebellion  against  the  divine  righteous  will  had  been  should  here  be  noted:  (o)  The  person  ol  the  ki^k  frieii.  who  is 

developed  since  the  days  of  Amos  and  Isaiah;  but,  as  we  have  throughout  the  entire  drama  the  chief  and  indeed  the  sole  actor. 

already  observed,  cultus  and  prophetic  teaching  were  separated  This  supreme  oHicial,  who  was  destined  ultimately  to  like  (he 

by  an  immense  gulf,  and  in  spite  of  the  tcfonnalion  of  611  B.C.  place  of  the  king  in  Ibe  church-nation  ol  posi-uilian  Judaism, 

still  remain  separated.    In  ihe  sacrificial  system  of  sin^Serings  is  mentioned  tot  (he  first  time  in  Zcch.  iii.  1  ■  (in  (be  person  ol 

(Aa/fdfAand'JsAdM)  we  have  10  do  with  sin  as  ceremonial  violation  Joshua).    IntEieFriestercodexbestandsat  the  head  of  the  priests, 

and  neglect  {Irequently  involuntary),  ot  violation  of  holiness  in  who  are,  In  the  posKiilian  system,  the  ishi  e/  Aaren  and 

the  old  sense  of  the  term  or  as  personal  uncleanness  (touching  a  possessed  the  sole  right  lo  offec  (he  temple  sacrifices.    On  i)»e 

corpse,  eating  unclean   food,  sexual  imputily,  &c,}.    In  the  great  day  of  atonement  Ihe  high  priest  appears  in  a  vicarioui 

historical  evolulion  of  Hebrew  sacrifice  II  is  remarkable  how  and  representative  capacity,  and  offers  on  behalf  ot  the  whole 

long  this  oon-eihical  and  primitive  survival  of  old  custom  still  nation  which  he  was  con»deced  lo  embody  in  his  sacred  person. 

survived,  even  lai  into  poit-eiilian  times.    (See  S>caiFii:E;  (()  The  rite  ol  the  r«a  dctaled  It  AtattI,    There  can  be  little 

also  Moore's  art.    "Sacrifice"  in  Ency.  Bibl.)  'We  shall  have  to  note  the  emergence  of  ^he  doctrine  of  Ihe 

One  conspicuous  feature  of  Eickid's  system  is  Ihe  ptedomin-  «"'rnlimi.^i*r  rirt/fsui  in  later  Judaiso.,  which  i.  ohviouJy  a 

— . „„_  _„„^,„b,rf,,.„ia«,i„p„^.i,„„  ii^s.h"taS!;?;.dt.'rirr4^;l2:,ii.ll^i:,i«^^ 


mi(y,  for  (be  appease- 
Bended  deity  {1  Sam.  xxiv.  iB  foil.),  and  in  Deut, 


iropiliatory  sacrifice  and  ideas  of  propidatioa  began  to    Hncluary  such  as  Jerusalem  (i  Kings  lii.  ti). 
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douM  that  Atatet  wis  an  evil  demon  (^t  an  Arabic  Jinn)  of 
the  desert.  The  goat  set  apart  for  Azazel  was  in  the  concluding 
part  of  tlw  ceremonial  brought  before  the  high  priest,  wh<>laid 
both  his  hands  upon  it  and  confessed  over  it  the  sins  of  the 
people.  It  was  then  carried  off  by  an  appointed  person  to  a 
lonely  spot  and  there  set  free. 

In  later  post-exiUan  times  this  great  day  of  atonement  became 
to  an  increasing  degree  a  day  of  humih'ation  for  sin  and  penitent 
sorrow,  accompanied  by  confession;  and  the  sins  confessed  were 
not  only  of  a  purely  ceremom'al  character,  whether  voluntary 
or  inadvertent,  but  also  sins  against  righteousness  and  the 
duties  which  we  owe  to  God  and  man.  This  element  of  public 
confession  for  sin  became  more  prominent  in  the  days  when 
synagogal  worship  developed,  and  prayer  took  the  place  of  the 
sacrifidal  offerings  which  could  only  be  offered  in  the  Jerusalem 
temple.  The  development  of  the  priestly  code  of  legislation 
(Priestercodex)  was  a  gradual  process,  and  probably  occupied 
a  considerable  part  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  The  Hebrew  race 
now  definitely  entered  upon  the  new  path  of  organized  Jewish 
legalism  which  had  been  originally  marked  out  for  it  by  Ezekiel 
in  the  preceding  century.  It  became  a  holy  people  on  holy 
ground.  Circumcision  and  Sabbath,  separation  from  marriage 
with  a  foreigner,  which  rendered  a  Jew  unclean,  as  well  as  strict 
conformity  to  the  precepts  of  the  Tdrah,  constituted  hence- 
forth an  adamantine  bond  which  was  to  preserve  the  Jewish 
comipunities  from  disintegration.  * 

10.  Tke  later  Post-exilian  Developments  in  Jewish  Religion. — 
These  may  be  briefly  referred  to  under  the  following  aspects: 

(a)  Codified  law  and  the  written  record  of  the  patriarchal 
history,  as  well  as  the  life  and  work  of  the  lawgiver  Moses  (to 
whom  the  entire  body  of  law  came  to  be  ascribed),  assumed  an 
ever  greater  importance.  The  reverence  felt  for  the  canonized 
TiroA  or  taw  (the  Pentateuch  or  so-called  five  books  of  Moses) 
grew  even  into  worship.  Of  this  spirit  we  find  clear  expression 
in  some  of  the  later  psalms,  e.g.  the  elaborate  alphabetic  Ps.  cxix. 
and  the  latter  portion  of  Ps.  xix.  There  were  various  causes 
which  combined  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  written  Tdrak 
(ibe  **  instruction  "  par  excellence  communicated  by  God  through 
Moses).  Chief  among  these  were  (i)  Tke  conception  of  Cod  as 
tramseemUni.  We  have  taken  due  note  of  Amos,  who  unfolded 
the  character  of  Yahweh  as  universal  righteous  sovereign;  and 
also  the  sublime  portrayal  of  His  exalted  nature  in  Isa.  xl. 
(verse  15;  cf.  32-20,  and  Job  xxxvi.  s^-xlii.  6).  The  intellectual 
influence  of  Greece,  manifested  in  Alexandrian  philosophy, 
tended  to  remove  (k>d  still  further  from  the  human  world  of 
phenomena  into  that  of  an  inaccessible  transcendental  abstrac- 
tion. Little,  therefore,  was  possible  for  the  Jew  save  strict  per- 
fonnance  of  the  requirements  of  the  TOrah,  once  for  all  given 
to  Moses  on  Sinai,  and,  in  his  approach  to  the  awful  and  unknown 
mystery,  to  rely  on  ceremonial  and  ascetic  performances  (see 
Wendt's  Teaching  of  Jesus,  i.  $$  foil.).  The  same  tendency 
led  the  pious  worshippers  to  avoid  His  awful  name  and  to  sub- 
stitute Adonai  in  their  scriptures  or  to  use  in  the  Mishna  the 
terra  **  name  "  (shim)  or  "  heaven."  (2)  The  Maccahean  conflict 
(i6s  B.C.)  tended  to  accentuate  the  national  sentiment  of  anta- 
gonism to  Hellenic  influence.  The  Uasldim  or  pious  devotees, 
who  arose  at  that  time,  were  the  originators  of  the  Pharisaic 
movement  which  was  conservative  as  well  as  national,  and  laid 
stress  on  the  strict  periormance  of  the  law. 

(b)  Esckatology  in  the  Judaism  of  the  Greek  period  began  to 
assume  a  new  form.  The  pre-exilian  prophets  (especially  Isaiah) 
ifckt  of  the  forthcoming  crisis  in  the  world's  history  as  a  "day 
«if  the  Lord."  These  were  usually  regarded  as  visitations  of 
chastaeroent  for  national  sins  and  vindications  of  divine 
rqi^ieousness  or  judgments,  i.e.  assertions  of  God's  power  as 
itidge  {skspkei).  By  the  older  prophets  this  judgment  of  God 
or  "  day  of  Yahweh  "  was  never  held  to  be  far  removed  from 
the  horizon  of  the  present  or  the  world  in  which  they  lived.  But 
BOW  as  we  enter  the  Greek  period  (320  B.C.  and  onwards)  there 
ii  a  gradual  change  from  prophecy  to  apocalyptic.  "  It  may  be 
aserted  in  general  terms  that  whereas  prophecy  foretells  a 
de&Bitc  ftature  which  has  its  foundation  in  the  present,  apoca- 


lyptic directs  its  antidpations  solely  end  simply  to  the  future, 
to  a  new  world-period  which  stafids  sharply  contrasted  with  the 
present.  The  classical  model  for  all  apocalyptic  is  to  be  found  in 
Dan.  vii.  It  is  only  after  a  great  war  of  destruction,  a  day  of 
Yahweh 's  great  judgment,  that  the  dominion  of  God  will  begin  " 
(Bousset).  Ezek.  xxxviiL  and  xxxix.  clearly  bear  the  apocalyptic 
character;  so  also  Isa.  xxxiv.  and  notably  Isa.  xxiv.-xxvii. 
Apocalyptic,  as  Baldensperger  has  shown,  formed  a  counterpoise 
to  the  normal  current  of  conformity  to  law.  It  arose  from  a 
spiritual  movement  in  answer  to  the  yearning  of  the  heart: 
"  O  that  Thou  mightest  rend  the  heavens  and  come  down  and 
the  mountains  quake  at  Thy  presence!"  (Isa.  Ixiv.  i  [Heb. 
Ixiii.  19I);  and  it  was  intended  to  meet  the  craving  of  souls  sick 
with  waiting  and  disappointment.  The  present  outlook  was 
hopeless,  but  in  the  enlarged  horizon  of  time  as  well  as  space  the 
thoughts  of  some  of  the  most  spiritual  minds  in  Judaism  were 
directed  to  the  transcendent  and  ultimate.  The  present  world 
was  corrupt  and  subject  to  Satan  and  the  powers  of  darkness. 
This  they  called  "  the  present  aeon  "  (age).  Their  hopes  were 
therefore  directed  to  "  the  coming  aeon."  Between  the  two 
aeons  there  would  take  place  the  advent  of  tke  Messiah,  who 
would  lead  the  struggle  with  evil  powers  which  was  called  "  the 
agonies  of  the  Messiah."  This  terrible  intermezzo  was  no  longer 
terrestrial,  but  was  a  cosmic  and  universal  crisis  in  which  the 
Messiah  would  emerge  victorious  from  the  final  conflict  with  the 
heathen  and  demonic  powers.  This  victory  inaugurates  the 
entrance  of  the  "  aeon  to  come,"  in  which  the  faithful  Jews 
would  enter  their  inheritance.  In  this  way  we  perceive  the 
transformation  of  the  old  Messianic  doctrine  through  apocalyptic 
Of  apocalyptic  literature  we  have  numerous  examples  extending 
from  the  2nd  century  B.C.  to  the  2nd  century  A.O.  (Sec  especially 
Charles's  Book  of  Enoch.) 

The  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  to  life  in  the 
heavenly  world  became  engrafted  on  to  the  old  doctrine  of  SheOl, 
or  the  dark  shadowy  underworld  (Hades),  where  life  was  joyless 
and  feeble,  and  from  which  the  soul  might  be  for  a  brief  space 
summoned  forth  by  the  arts  of  the  necromancer.  The  most 
vivid  portraiture  of  SheOl  is  to  be  found  in  the  exilian  passage 
Isa.  xiv.  9- 20  (cf.  Job  x.  21-22).  With  this  also  compare  the 
Babylonian  Descent  of  Ishtar  to  Hades.  The  added  conception 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous  does  not  appear  in  the^world 
of  Jewish  thought  till  the  early  Greek  period  in  Isa.  xxvi.  19. 
R.  H.  Charles  thinks  that  in  this  passage  the  idea  of  resurrection 
is  of  purely  Jewish  and  not  of  Mazdaan  (or  Zoroastrian)  origin, 
but  it  is  otherwise  with  Dan.  xii.  2;  see  his  Esckatology,  Hebrew^ 
Jeufisk  and  Christian.  Corresponding  to  heaven,  the  abode  of 
the  righteous,  we  have  Gi-kenna  (originally  Ci-Hinnom,  the 
scene  of  the  Moloch  rites  of  human  sacrifice),  the  place  of  punish- 
ment after  death  for  apostate  Jews. 

(c)  Doctrine  of  Angels  and  of  Hypostases.— In  the  writings 
of  the  pre-exilian  period  we  have  frequent  references  to  super- 
natural personalities  good  and  bad.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  them  by  name.  Sebddth,  or  "  hosts,"  attached  to  the 
name  of  Yahweh,  denoted  the  heavenly  retinue  of  stars.  The 
seraphim  were  burning  serp>entine  forms  who  hovered  above 
the  enthroned  Yahweh  and  chanted  the  Trisagion  in  Isaiah's 
consecration  vision  (Isa.  vi.).  We  have  also  constant  references 
to  "  angels  "  (maldchim)  of  God,  divine  messengers  who  represent 
Him  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  manifestation  of  His  power 
and  presence.  This  especially  applies  to  the  "  angel  of  Yahweh  " 
or  angel  of  His  Presence  [Ex.  xxiii.  20,  23  (E).  Note  in  Ex. 
xxxiii.  14  (J)  he  is  called  "my  face"  or  "presence"*  (cf. 
Isa.  Ixiii.  9)].  We  also  know  that  from  earliest  times  Israel 
believed  in  the  evil  as  well  as  good  spirits.  Like  the  Arabs  they 
held  that  demons  became  incorporate  in  serpents,  as  in  Gen.  iii. 
The  nephilim  were  a  monstrous  brood  begotten  of  the  inter- 
course of  the  supernatural  beings  called  "  sons  of  God  "  with  the 
women  of  earth.  We  also  read  of  the  "  evil  spirit  "  that  came 
upon  Saul.    Contact  with  Babylonia  tended  to  stimulate  the 

'  Cf.  the  Phoenician  parallel  of  "  Face  of  Baal,"  worshipped  as 
Tanit.  "queen  of  Heaven  "  (Biithgcn.  BeilrOge  zur  Scmit,  ReU^ym^- 
geschichte,  p.  55  foil,) ;  also  the  pUcc  ?CT\ue\  ^\ac«  o\  Cjo^'^. 
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uifeloLogy  tni  denioDology  of  Itnel.  TIh  Hcbm  word  skid  or 

10  dnigiuCe  tJw  dcilJH  of  fortEgn  peoplca  degraded  into  Ibo 
pasition  ol  dcmcni.'  LUUM,  the  bloodsucking  oight-bag  of 
Ibc  pott-ejdliin  lu.  nxiv.  14,  a  the  Bsbylonian  LiWu. 
Wbelher  the  k'Wiii  or  ihiggy  Mlyn  (Im.  nil.  31;  Lev.  iwii.  ;) 
•nd  AiiaH  were  oI  Babylonian  origin  it  ii  difficult  10  deteiminF. 
The  emeigenn  of  Solan  as  ■  definite  lupenutuial  penonalily, 
ibe  head  01  prince  of  the  woildof  evilipiiiu.  iseniiiely  aphtno- 
nienon  of  poat-eiilianjudaum.  He  i>  poctnynl  ai  the  aich- 
■dvenary  and  acciucr  ol  man.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  Ptniaa 
influence  in  the  development  of  Ibis  conception,  and  that  the 
Persian  Ahrinian  (AngromainyuJ,  tl 


mulliph'calion  of  Salana  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  In  Ihf  Book  of 
Jubilees  be  is  called  naiMind.    In  bier  Judaism  Sammarl  is 

for  the  nut  mulliplkalim  c/  (eoi  ifiriti  or  antrli,  Gabriel, 
Raphael,  Uichael,  &c..  oho  pliy  their  part  In  apocalyptic  works, 
such  as  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  the  Book  of  Enoch. 

Probably  the  transcendent  nature  ol  the  deity  in  the  Judaism 
ol  this  later  period  made  the  interposition  of  nwdialing  spirits  an 
intellectual  necesMty  (cf,  Ps.  civ.  4).  It  al»  Mimulaied  the 
neatioa  of  dm«  iy^itiMi.  First  among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned  Wildtm.  The  roots  of  this  conception  belong  to  pre-eiilian 
times,  in  which  the  "  word  "  of  divine  denunciation  was  regarded 
as  s  quaisi-outerlal  Ihing.  (ft  ii  hurled  against  oltending 
Israel,  Is*,  h.  B.)  In  the  posl-eiilian  cosmogony  it  is  the  divine 
word  or  Gal  thai  creates  the  world  (Gen.  i.;  cf,  Ps.  Riiii.  6,  q). 
Out  oi  these  earlier  coociptiona  the  idea  ol  the  divine  wisdom 
(Heb.  intl-mah)  gradually  arose  during  the  Persian  period. 
The  eipression  "  wisdom."  as  it  is  employed  in  the  loeuj  rfoiiitm, 
Prov.  viii,,  connotes  the  contents  of  the  Divine  reason — His 
conscious  life,  out  of  which  created  thinp  emerge.  This  wisdom 
is  personified.  It  dwelt  with  God  (Prov.  viii.  u  foil.)  before  the 
world  wu  nude.  It  is  the  companion  of  His  throne,  and  by  it 
He  made  the  world  (Prov.  iii.  iq,  viii.  i;;  cf.  Ps.  dv.  14).  It, 
moreover,  eaters  into  the  life  of  the  world  and  especially  man 
(Prov.  viii,  31).  Thisconception  of  wisdom  became  still  further 
hypostaliied.  It  becomes  redemptive  of  man.  In  the  Wisdom 
of  Sotomon  [|  1*  the  sharer  of  God's  throne  (ripiSiios),  the 
cflulgence  oi  the  eternal  Vght  and  the  outflow  of  llis  glory 
(Wisd.  vii.  »s,  viii.  J  foil.,  ix.  4.  9);  "  Them  that  love  her  the 
Lord  doth  love  "  (Ecciesiasiicus  iv.  14).  This  group  ol  ideas 
culminated  in  the  LBtm  oF  Philo,  expressing  the  world  ol  divine 
ideas  Which  God  first  of  all  creates  and  which  becomes  the 
mediating  and  formative  power  between  the  absolute  and  trans- 

In  later  Jewish  literature  we  meet  with  further  examples  of 
similar  hypostases  in  the  loon  of  Utmri,  UiUiIrm,  Sktckinak, 
Htly  Spiril  and  Balli  til. 

(d)  The  doctrine  of  trmiUmit  is  another  product  of  the 
speculative  tendency  of  the  Jewish  mind.  The  Meuiah'j  prc- 
eiblent  state  before  the  creation  of  the  world  is  aisserted  in  the 
Book  of  Enoch  (ilviii,  fi,  ;).  Pre^iistence  is  also  asierted  of 
Moses  and  of  sacred  instiiui ions  such  as  the  New  Jerusalem,  the 
Temple,  Paradise,  the  TSrah,  &c.  (Apoeal.  of  Baruch  iv.  j-lii.  41 
Asaumptio  Moas  L  14,  ■;)  Ederiheim'i  Life  ami  rfaui  s/  lie 
Uaiiak.  i.  I7S  .nd  footnote  1. 

II.  Ctriil  rauma  Iht  Bnkn  Tradilim  tf  Prepktiiim.—Tiie 
I^lmi  of  Solomon  and  the  syn<^ic  Gospels  (70  B,C.-t,e,  100) 
clearly  reveal  the  powerful  revival  ol  Meisiam'c  hopes  of  a 
national  deliverer  of  the  seed  of  David.  This  Messianic  expecta- 
tion had  been  a  fcnncnting  leaven  since  the  great  days  of  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  The  conc^lnns  of  Jeius  ol  Natarelh,  however, 
were  not  the  Messianic  conceptions  ol  his  fellow-countrymen,  bul 

■  D«ut,  mil,  17:  Pi.  cvi,  37.    Bul  ZebOb  of  the  PhJUuioi 
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Itt  coi^entt  merited.  In  any  case  the  Roman  Giurcb,  where  the 
fint  traces  of  the  epistle  occur,  about  a.d.  96  (i  Clement),  had 
Aothing  to  contribute  to  the  question  of  authorship  except  the 
negative  opinion  that  it  was  not  by  Paul  (Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist. 
m.  3):  yet  this  central  church  was  in  constant  connexion  with 
fvovindal  diurches. 

The  earliest  positive  traditions  belong  to  Alexandria  and  N. 
Africa.  The  Alexandrine  tradition  can  be  traced  back  as  far  as  a 
teacher  of  Clement,  presumably  Pantaenus  (Euseb.  Bed,  Hist. 
vL  14),  who  sought  to  explain  why  Paul  did  not  name  himself  as 
nsoal  at  the  head  of  the  epistle.  Qement  himself,  taking  it  for 
granted  that  an  epistle  to  Hebrews  must  have  beeen  written  in 
Hebrew,  supposes  that  Luke  translated  it  for  the  Greeks.  Origen 
implies  that  "  the  men  of  old  "  regarded  it  as  Paul's,  and  that 
some  churches  at  least  in  his  own  day  shared  this  opinion.  But 
he  feels  that  the  language  is  un-Pauline,  though  the  "  admirable  " 
thoughts  are  not  second  to  those  of  Paul's  unquestioned  writings. 
Thus  be  is  led  to  the  view  that  the  ideas  were  orally  set  forth  by 
Paul,  but  that  the  language  and  composition  were  due  to  some  one 
giving  from  memory  a  sort  of  free  interpretation  of  his  teacher's 
nind.  According  to  some  this  disdple  was  Clement  of  Rome; 
othen  name  Luke;  but  the  truth,  says  Origen,  is  known  to 
God  alone  (Euseb.  vL  »$,  cf.  iii.  38).  Still  from  the  time  of 
Origen  the  opinion  that  Paul  wrote  the  epistle  became  prevalent 
in  the  East.  The  earliest  African  tradition,  on  the  other  hand, 
preserved  by  Tertullian*  (De  pudicitiCt  c.  30),  but  certainly  not 
invented  by  him,  ascribed  the  q>istle  to  Barnabas.  Yet  it  was 
perhaps,  like  those  named  by  Origen,  only  an  inference  from  the 
cpistk  itself,  as  if  a  "  word  of  exhortation  "  (xiiL  22)  by  the  Son 
of  Exhortation  (Acts  iv.  36 ;  see  Baknabas).  On  the  whole,  then, 
the  earliest  traditions  in  East  and  West  alike  agree  in  effect,  viz. 
that  our  epistle  was  not  by  Paul,  but  by  one  of  his  associates. 

TUs  is  also  the  twofold  result  reached  by  modern  scholarship 
with  growing  clearness.  The  vacillation  of  tradition  and  the 
dtsaimflarity  of  the  epistle  from  those  of  Paul  were  brought  out 
with  great  force  by  Erasmus.  Luther  (who  suggests  Apollos) 
and  Calvin  (who  thinks  of  Luke  or  Clement)  followed  with  the 
decisive  argument  that  Paul,  who  lays  such  stress  on  the  fact  that 
his  gospel  was  not  taught  him  by  man  (Gal.  i.),  could  not  have 
written  Heb.  ii.  3.  Yet  the  wave  of  reaction  which  soon  over- 
wbdmed  the  freer  tendencies  of  the  first  reformers,  brought 
bade  the  dd  view  until  the  revival  of  biblical  criticism  more  than 
a  centory  ago.  Since  then  the  current  of  opinion  has  set  irrevoc- 
ably against  any  form  of  Pauline  authorship.  Its  type  of  thought 
is  quite  unique.  The  Jewish  Law  is  viewed  not  as  a  code  of 
ethks  or  "  works  of  righteousness,"  as  by  Paul,  but  as  a  system 
of  rdigioos  rites  (vii.  xi)  shadowing  forth  the  way  of  access  to 
God  in  worship,  of  which  the  Gospel  reveals  the  archetypal 
realities  (ix.  x,  xi,  15,  23  f.,  x.  x  ff.,  19  ff.)*  The  Old  and  the 
New  Covenants  are  related  to  one  another  as  imperfect  (earthly) 
and  perfect  (heavenly)  forms  of  the  same  method  of  salvation, 
each  with  its  own  type  of  sacrifice  and  priesthood.  Thus  the 
collection  of  Christ  as  High  Priest  emerges,  for  the  first  time, 
■s  a  central  point  in  the  author's  conception  of  Christianity. 
The  Old  Testament  is  dted  after  the  Alexandrian  version  more 
exclusively  than  by  Paul,  even  where  the  Hebrew  is  divergent. 
Nor  »  tlds  accidental.  There  is  every  appearance  that  the 
author  was  a  Hellenist  who  lacked  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  derived  his  metaphysic  and  his  allegorical  method 
from  the  Alexandrian  rather  than  the  Palestinian  schools. 
Yet  the  epistle  has  manifest  Pauline  affinities,  and  can  hardly 
have  originated  beyond  the  Pauline  circle,  to  which  it  is  referred 
not  only  by  the  author's  friendship  with  Timothy  (xiii.  23), 
but  by  many  echoes  of  the  Pauline  theology  and  even,  it  seems, 
of  passages  in  Paul's  epistles  (see  Holtzmann,  EitUeitung  in  das 
N.T.,  1893,  p.  298).  These  features  early  suggested  Paul  as  the 
author  of  a  book  which  stood  in  MSB.  immediately  after  the 
of  that  apostle,  and  contained  nothing  in  its  title  to 


'Also  in  Codex  Garomontanus,  the  Tractatus  de  libris  (x.), 
Phflaatrios  of  Bretda  (c.  a.d.  ^80),  and  a  prologue  to  the  Catholic 
Epistles  iRevme  binidictiru,  xxiii.  83  ff.)'  It  is  oefendcd  in  a  roono- 
paph  ^  H.  U.  B.  Aylet  (Cambridge,  1899)- 


distinguish  it  from  the  preceding  booki  with  like  headings^ 
"  To  the  Romans,"  **  To  the  Corinthian^"  and  the  like.  A 
similar  history  attaches  to  the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Clfment 
(see  Clekbntink  Litesatuse). 

Everything  turns,  then,  on  internal  criticism  of  the  epistl^ 
working  on  the  distinctive  features  already  noticed,  together 
with  such  personal  allusions  as  it  affords.  As  to  its  first  readers, 
with  whom  the  author  stood  in  close  relations  (xiii.  X9,  S3,  cf.  vL 
10,  X.  33-34)1  it  used  generally  to  be  agreed  that  they  were 
"  Hebrews  "  or  Christiansof  Jewish  birth.  But,  for  a  generation 
or  so,  it  has  been  denied  that  this  can  be  inferred  simply  from 
the  fact  that  the  q>istle  approaches  all  Christian  truth  through 
Old  Testament  forms.  This,  it  is  said,  was  the  common  method 
of  proof,  since  the  Jewish  scriptures  were  the  Word  of  (jod  to 
all  Christians  alike.  Still  it  remains  true  that  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  argument  from  Mosaism,  as  itself  implying  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  the  Christ  as  final  cause  (riXos),  does  favour  the  view 
that  the  readers  were  of  Jewish  origin.  Further  there  is  no 
allusion  to  the  incorporation  of  "  strangets  and  foreigners  "  (Eph. 
ii.  19)  with  the  people  of  (jod.  Yet  the  readers  are  not  to  be 
sought  in  Jerusalem  (see  e.g.  ii.  3),  nor  anywhere  in  Judaea 
proper.  The  whole  Hellenistic  culture  of  the  epistle  (let  alone 
its  language),  and  the  personal  references  in  it,  notably  that  to 
Timothy  in  xiii.  33,  are  against  any  such  view:  while  the  doubly 
emphatic  "  all  "  In  xiii.  24  suggests  that  those  addressed  were 
but  part  of  a  community  composed  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
Caesarea,  indeed,  as  a  dty  of  mixed  population  and  Ijring  just 
outside  Judaea  proper— a  place,  moreover,  where  Timothy  might 
have  become  known  during  Paul's  two  years'  detention  there — 
would  satisfy  many  conditions  of  the  problem.  Yet  these  very 
conditions  are  no  more  than  might  exist  among  intensely  Jewish 
members  of  the  Dispersion,  like  "  the  Jews  of  Aria  "  (cf .  Sir  W.M. 
Ramsay,  The  Letters  to  the  Seven  Churches ,  x  55  f .),  whose  zeal  for 
the  Temple  and  the  Mosaic  ritual  customs  led  to  Paul's  arrest  in 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xix.  37  f.,  cf.  30  f.),  in  keeping  both  with  his 
former  e]q)eriences  at  their  hands  and  with  his  forebodings  re- 
sulting therefrom  (xx.  X9, 33-34).  Our'*  Hebrews  "  had  obviously 
high  regard  for  the  ordinances  of  Temple  worship.  But  this  was 
the  case  with  the  dispersed  Jews  generally,  who  kept  in  touch 
with  the  Temple,  and  its  intercessory  worship  for  all  Israel,  in 
every  possible  way;  in  token  of  this  they  sent  with  great  care 
their  annual  contribution  to  its  services,  the  Temple  tribute. 
This  bond  was  doubtless  preserved  by  Christian  Hellenists, 
and  must  have  tended  to  continue  their  reliance  on  the  Temple 
services  for  the  forgiveness  of  their  recurring  "  sins  of  ignorance  ": 
— subsequent  to  the  great  initial  Messianic  forgiveness  coming 
with  faith  in  Jesus.  Accordingly  many  of  them,  while  placing 
their  hope  for  the  future  upon  Messiah  and  His  eagerly  expected 
return  in  power,  might  seek  assurance  of  present  forgiveness 
of  daily  offences  and  cleansing  of  conscience  in  the  old  mediatorial 
system.  In  particular  the  annual  Day  of  Atonement  would  be 
relied  on,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  expected  Parousia 
tarried,  and  the  first  enthusiasm  of  a  faith  that  was  largely 
eschatological  died  away,  while  ever-present  temptation  prised 
the  harder  as  disappointment  and  perplexity  increased. 

Such  was  the  general  situation  of  the  readers  of  this  epistle, 
men  who  rested  partly  on  the  Gospel  and  partly  on  Judaism. 
For  lack  of  a  true  theory  as  to  the  relation  between  the  two, 
they  were  now  drifting  away  (ii.  x)  from  effective  faith  in  the 
Gospel,  as  being  mainly  future  in  its  application,  while  Judaism 
was  a  very  present,  concrete,  and  impressive  system  of  religious 
aids — to  which  also  their  sacied  scriptures  gave  constant  witness. 
The  points  at  which  it  chiefly  touched  them  may  be  inferred 
from  the  author's  counter-argument,  with  its  emphasis  in  the 
spiritual  ineffectiveness  of  the  whole  Temple-system,  its  high- 
priesthood  and  its  supreme  sacrifice  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
With  passionate  earnestness  he  sets  over  against  these  his 
constructive  theory  as  to  the  efficacy,  the  heavenly  yet  unseen 
reality,  of  the  definitive  "  purification  of  sins  "  (i.  3)  and  per- 
fected access  to  God's  inmost  presence,  secured  for  Christians  as 
such  by  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  (x.  9-22),  and  traces  their  moral 
feebleness  and  slackened  seal  to  want  of  pio^«uiN^  v^oas^X 


I  go 
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ipoilBiy  from  Chi 
God,"  which  already  threatened  aome  of  tbei 
"apoilasy"  was  not  a  toimal  abjuring  of  Jtlua  aa  Messiah, 
bat  tbe  subtler  lapse  involved  [a  ceiaing  to  rely  on  [elation  to 
Him  foe  daily  motal  and  [cliglDUi  needs,  lummed  up  in  purity 
of  conidence  Knd  pekce  before  God  (x.  ig-'3,  liil.  >o  f.).  This 
"(ailing  aside"  (vt.  5.  d.  lii.  II  f,),  nihec  than  cotudou) 
"  turning  back."  i>  what  ii  itnplied  In  the  repealed  eibartatioas 
Bhicb  thou  the  intensely  ptaclicsl  qiiril  of  the  whole  argumenl. 
These  eihortations  are  diiecied  chiefly  against  the  dullness  of 
qiirit  which  bindett  progmaive  moral  insight  into  the  genius 
of  tbe  New  CDvenaiii  (v.  11-vi.S),  and  vhich.in  Its  biindneu 
to  the  full  work  of  Jesus,  amounts  to  counting  His  hhwd  as  devoid 
of  divine  efficacy  to  ronsecrate  the  life  (x.  16,  ig},  and  10  to  a 
personal  "  erudiying  anew  "  of  the  Son  of  God  (vi.  6].  The 
antidote  to  such  "  profane  "  negligence  [ii.  i,  3,  lii.  n  1.,  15-1;) 
is  an  eamestneis  animated  by  a  InUy-aBsured  hope,  and  sustained 
by  a  "  faith  "  marked  by  patient  waiting  {jM*i>o6tJnia)  for 
the  inheritaiux  guaranteed  by  divioe  promise  (i.  11  f.),  Tbe 
outward  opresuon  of  such  1  spirit  il  "  bold  confession,"  a 
glorying  in  that  Hope,  and  mutual  encouragement  therein 
(iii.  6,  II  f-);  while  the  sign  of  its  decay  is  neglect  to  usemble 
together  for  mutual  iliuiulus,  aa  if  it  were  not  woith  the  odium 
and  oppooitlou  from  feUow  Jews  called  forth  by  a  marlced 
Christian  confession  Ci-  "3-15,  lii.  3) — a  very  different  astimate 

BuSerforit  (i.  31S.)'  Their  spedal  danger,  then,  the  sin  which 
deceived  [iiL  1  j)lhc  more  easily  that  it  represented  the  line  of  least 
resistance  (perhaps  the  best  paraphr 
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lalion  was  so  dangerous  just  because  it  corabid 
ity  and  outward  pressure,  both  tending  to  the  sa 
iisclical  disuse  of  tbe  distinctively  Chiiatian  mei 
compared  witb  those  recognized  by  Judaism,  a 


external  strain  of  the  co 


theoretic  surrender  of  the  value  once  placed  on  that  element  ,whes 
it  was  matter  of  a  living  religious  experience  far  in  advux*  of 
what  Judaism  had  givea  them  (vi,  4  fl,,  i;  16-19).  This  twofoU 
inGdelity,  b  thought  and  deed.  Cod,  tbe  "  living  "  God  of  peo- 
greta  from  Ibe  "  shadow  "  to  the  substance,  would  require  at 
their  bjtnds  (x-  30  i-.  xii-  33-ig),  For  it  meant  tunung  away 
from  an  appeal  that  bad  been  known  aa  "heavenly,"  ' 
thing  inferior  tad  earthly  (lii,  3;);  from  a  call  1 
the  incomparable  authority  of  Him  In  whom  it 
men,  a  greater  than  Moses  and  all  media  of  tbe  CHd  C 
even  the  Son  of  God.  Thus  the  key  of  the  whole  cxbocutiaa 
ia  struck  in  the  opening  words,  wbich  centrist  Ibe  piecdtxal 
revelation  "  to  the  fathers  "  fa  the  past,  with  tbe  complete  ukd 
final  revelation  to  themselves  in  the  last  stage  ttf  tbe  rtiitinf 
order  of  the  world^s  history,  in  a  Son  of  transcendent  digmty 
(I.  1  fl,,  d.  ii.  I  S.,  I.  i&  f.,  xii.  18  fi.).  This  goea  10  the  not 
of  their  difficulty,  ambiguity  as  10  the  relation  of  the  oid  ud 
tbe  new  elements  in  Judaeo-Cbristian  piety,  so  thai  there  was 
couUDt  dangerof  the  old  overshadowing  the  new,  since  naliooal 
Judaism  remained  hostile.  At  a  stroke  tbe  aulbor  sepanto 
the  new  from  tbe  old,  as  belonging  to  1  new  "  covenant  "  or 
order  of  God's  revealed  will.  It  is  a  (Dnfuuan.  resulting  in  kai. 
not  in  gain,  as  regards  qiiiitual  power,  to  try  to  combine  Ibe 
two  types  of  piety,  as  his  readers  were  more  and  more  apt  U  do. 
Hiere  is  ma  me.  religiously,  in  falling  back  upon  the  old  fom, 
in  order  to  avt^d  the  social  penalties  of  a  sectarian  posiliao 
within  Judaism,  when  the  secret  of  religious  "  periection  "  or 
msturity  (vi.  i,  d.  the  frequent  use  of  the  kindred  verb)  liea 
elsewhere.  Hence  tbe  moral  of  his  whole  aigumeut  as  to  Ibe 
two  coTenaols.  though  il  is  formulated  only  Incidentally  amid 
Gnil  detailed  counsels  (liii.  ij  f.)  is  to  leave  Judaism,  aiKt  adopt 
s  frankly  Christian  standing,  on  the  tame  footing  with  Ihdr 
noD-Jewisb  brethren  in  the  local  church.  For  thii  tbe  time 
WIS  now  lipei  and  in  it  lay  the  true  path  of  ssfely — eternal 
safety  as  before  Cod,  wbslevet  man  might  say  01  do(iiii.  5  f.). 

The  obscure  section,  liii.  9  f  .,is  to  be  taken  at  "only  a  tyn^om 

of  the  general  retrogression  of  religious  energy  "  (JUlidter), 
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.ship  (ii.  10,  V.  8,  xii.  T  r.),  and  the  way 
lis  respect  between  Jesus,  ai  Messianic 
Him  by  faith,  is  set  in  relief.  He  is 
spiring  example  lor  heroic  lailh  in  the  face  oC 
0  unbelievers  (lii.  j  ff),  but  also  the  mediator 
very  experience  ol  suffering  to  sympathise  with 
Eii,  and  so  to  afford  them  moral  aid  (ii.  17  f., 
:).  This  means  that  suffering  for  Christianity. 
It  of  possessions  [liii.  j  f.,  d.  x.  34)  and  sadal 

mostly  men  of  wealtb  and  position   (xiii,  t4 
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vL  10  f.,  z.  34),  wlio  would  feel  thii  aort  of  trial  tcutely  (cf. 
Jai.  i.  10).  Svcli  men  would  also  poaieas  a  superior  mental 
cahaie  (df.  v.  11  f.),  capable  of  appreciating  the  form  of  an 
epistle  "  far  too  learned  for  the  average  Christian  "  (JOlicher), 
yet  lor  which  its  author  apologizes  to  them  as  inadequate 
OniL  29).  It  was  now  long  since  they  themselves  had  suffered 
aer&Misly  for  their  fkith  (x.  32  f.);  but  others  had  recently  been 
hirawrd  even  to  the  point  of  imprisonment  (xiii.  3);  and  the 
writer's  very  impatience  to  hurry  to  their  side  implies  that  the 
crisia  was  both  sudden  and  urgent.  The  finished  form  of  the 
eptttle's  argument  is  sometimes  urged  to  prove  that  it  was 
DOC  originally  an  epistle  at  all,  written  more  or  less  on  the  spur 
of  the  momeott  but  a  literary  composition,  half  treatise  and  half 
hooiily,  to  which  its  author — as  an  afterthought — gave  the 
suggestion  of  being  a  Pauline  epistle  by  adding  the  personal 
Btattcr  in  ch.  xiii.  (so  W.  Wrede,  Das  lUerarische  RtUsd  des 
HtbrMerirufs,  1906,  pp.  70-73).  The  latter  part  of  this  theory 
fails  to  «q>lain  why  the  Pauline  origin  was  not  made  more 
obvioat,  «.g.  in  an  opening  address.  But  even  the  first  part 
of  it  overlooks  the  probability  that  our  author  was  here  only 
fnsng  into  a  fresh  form  materials  often  used  before  in  bis  oral 
miinstfy  of  Qiristian  instruction. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify  the  home  of  the 
Hailrimtic  Christiai»  addressed  in  this  epistle.  For  Alexandria 
fittle  can  be  urged  save  a  certain  strain  of  "  Alexandrine  " 
wkuKsm  and  allegorism,  mingh'ng  with  the  more  Palestinian 
realmn  iHiich  marks  the  references  to  Christ's  sufferings,  as  well 
aa  the  cschatok^,  and  recalling  many  a  passage  in  Philo. 
But  AJexandrinism  was  a  mode  of  thought  diffused  throughout 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  and  the  divergences  from  Philo's 
qiirit  are  as  notable  as  the  afiinities  (cf .  Milligan,  ut  infra,  303  ff.). 
For  Rome  there  is  more  to  be  said,  in  view  of  the  references  to 
Timothy  and  to  "  them  of  Italy  "  (xiii.  a$  f.);  and  the  theory 
has  found  many  supporters.  It  usually  contemplates  a  special 
Jewish-Christian  house-church  (so  Zahn),  like  those  which  Paul 
salutes  at  the  end  of  Romans,  e.g.  that  meeting  in  the  house  of 
and  Aquila  (xvi.  $);  and  Hamack  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
that  they,  and  espedally  Prisca,  actually  wrote  our 
epistle.  There  is,  however,  really  little  that  points  to  Rome  in 
particular,  and  a  good  deal  that  points  away  from  it.  The 
words  in  xii.  4,  "  Not  yet  unto  blood  have  ye  resisted,"  would 
31  suit  Rome  after  the  Neronian  "  bath  of  blood "  in  a.d.  64 
(as  is  usually  held),  save  at  a  date  too  late  to  suit  the  reference 
to  Timothy.  Nor  does  early  currency  in  Rome  prove  that  the 
epistle  was  written  to  Rome,  any  more  than  do  the  words  "  they 
of  Italy  salute  you."  This  clause  must  in  fact  be  read  in  the 
light  of  the  reference  to  Timothy,  which  suggests  that  he  had 
been  in  prison  in  Rome  and  was  about  to  return,  possibly  in  the 
writer's  company,  to  the  region  which  was  apparently  the 
headquarters  of  both.  Now  this  in  Timothy's  case,  as  far  as 
we  can  trace  his  steps,  was  Ephesus;  and  it  is  natural  to  ask 
whether  it  will  not  suit  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  It 
suits  those  of  the  readers,*  as  analysed  above;  and  it  has  the 
merit  of  suggesting  to  us  as  author  the  very  person  of  all  those 
described  in  the  New  Testament  who  seems  most  capable  of  the 
task,  Apolk»,  the  learned  Alexandrian  (Acts  xviii.  94  ff.), 
connected  with  Ephesus  and  with  Paul  and  his  circle  (cf.  i  Cor. 
ivi.  13),  yet  having  his  own  distinctive  manner  of  presenting 
the  Gospel  (1  Cor.  iv.  6).  That  ApoUos  visited  Italy  at  any  rate 
once  during  Paul's  imprisonment  in  Rome  is  a  reasonable 
inference  from  Titus  iii.  13  (see  Paul);  and  if  so,  it  is  quite 
natural  that  he  should  be  there  again  about  the  time  of  Paul's 
Bart3frdom.  With  that  event  it  is  again  natural  to  connect 
Timothy's  imprisonment,  his  release  from  which  our  author 
reconb  in  closing;  while  the  news  of  Jewish  success  in  Paul's 
ctse  would  enhance  any  tendency  among  Asian  Jewish  Christians 
to  diirk  "  boldness  "  of  confession  (x.  23,  35,  38  f.),  in  fear  of 

*ije.  a  house-church  of  upper-class  Jewish  Christians,  not  fully 
fai  touch  with  the  attitude  even  of  tneir  own  past  and  present 
**  leaders  **  (xiii>  7*  I7)t  at  distinct  from  the  local  church  generally 
CdS.  a4).  The  Coapa  had  reached  them,  as  also  the  writer  himself 
vrf.  Acts  xviii.  as),  through  certain  hearers  of  the  Lord  (ii.  3),  not 
•ecesaarily  apoetfes. 


further  aggression  from  their  compatriots.  On  the  chronology 
adopted  in  the  article  Paul,  this  would  yield  as  probable  date 
for  the  epistle  a.d.  6x-6a.  The  place  of  writing  would  be  some 
spot  In  Italy  ("  they  of  Italy  salute  you  ")  outside  Rome,  probably 
a  port  of  embarkation  for  Asia,  such  as  Brundisium. , 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  epistle  Is  ot  great  historical 'importance, 
as  reflecting  a  crisis  inevitable  in  the  development  of  the  Jewish- 
Christian  consciousness,  when  a  definite  choice  between  the  old  and 
the  new  form  of  Israel's  religion  had  to  be  made,  both  for  internal 
and  external  reasons.  It  seems  to  follow  directly  on  the  situation 
implied  by  the  appeal  of  James  to  Israel  in  dispersion,  in  view 
of  Messiah's  winnowing-fan  in  their  midst  (i.  x-4,  ii.  1-7,  v.  x-^, 
and  especially  v.  7-x  x).  It  may  well  be  the  immediate  antecedent 
of  that  revealed  in  x  Peter,  an  epistle  which  perhaps  shows 
traces  of  its  influence  (e.g.  in  L  3,  "  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ,"  cf.  Heb.  ix.  13  f.,  x.  S3,  xii.  24).  It  is  also  of 
high  interest  theologically,  as  exhibiting,  along  with  afiinities 
to  several  types  of  New  Testament  teaching  (see  Stephen),  a 
type  all  its  own,  and  one  which  has  had  much  influence  on 
later  Christian  thought  (cf.  Milligan,  ut  infrOt  ch.  ix.).  Indeed, 
it  shares  with  Romans  the  right  to  be  styled  "  the  fiirat  treatise 
of  Christian  theologv." 

LUerature.— 'The  older  literature  may  be  seen  m  the  neat  work  of 
F.  Sleek,  Der  Bri^  an  dU  HebrOer  (182S-1840),  stiU  a  valuable 
storehouse  of  material,  while  Bleek's  later  views  are  to  be  found  in 
a  posthumous  work  (Elberfdd,  1868);  also  in  Frans  Delitxsch's 
Commentary  (Edinbuigh,  1 868).  The  more  recent  literature  is  given 
in  G.  Milligan,  The  Tkutlop  of  ike  Epistle  of  the  Hebrews  (1890),  a 
useful  summary  of  all  beanng  on  the  emstle.  and  in  the  lainse  New 
Testament  Introductbns  and  Biblical  Theologies.  See  also  Hast- 
ings's  Diet.  c(  the  Bible,  the  EMcyd.  Biblica  and  T.  Zahn's  article  in 
Hauck's  ReaiencyUopddie,  (J.  V.  B.) 

HEBRIDES,  THE,  or  Western  Isles,  a  group  of  islands  off 
the  west  coast  of  ScotUnd.  They  are  situated  between  55*  35' 
and  58**  30'  N.  and  5*  26'  and  8**  40'  W.  Formerly  the  term 
was  held  to  embrace  not  only  all  the  islands  off  the  Scottish 
western  coast,  including  the  islands  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  but 
also  the  peninsula  of  Kintyre,  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Isle  of 
Rathlin,  off  the  coast  of  Antrim.  They  have  been  broadly 
classified  into  the  (Xiter  Hebrides  and  the  Inner  Hebrides,  the 
Minch  and  Little  Minch  dividing  the  one  group  from  the  other. 
(Geologically,  they  have  also  been  differentiated  as  the  Gneiss 
Islands  and  the  T^p  Ishmds.  The  (Xiter  Hebrides  being  almost 
entirely  composed  of  gneiss  the  epithet  suitably  serves  them, 
but,  strictly  speaking,  only  the  more  northerly  of  the  Inner 
Hebrides  may  be  distinguished  as  Trap  Islands.  The  chief 
islands  of  the  (Xiter  Hebrides  are  Lewis-with-Harris  (or  Long 
Island),  North  Uist,  Benbecula,  South  Uist,  Barra,  the  Shiants, 
St  Kilda  and  the  Flannan  Isles,  or  Seven  Htmters,  an  unin- 
habited group,  about  20  m.  N.  W.  of  Gallon  Head  in  Lewis. 
Of  these  the  Lewis  portion  of  Long  Island,  the  Shiants  and 
the  Flannan  belong  to  the  county  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  and 
the  remainder  to  Inverness-shire.  The  total  length  of  this 
group,  from  Barra  Head  to  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  is  X30  m.,  the 
breadth  varying  from  less  than  x  m.  to  30  m.  The  Inner  Hebrides 
are  much  more  scattered  and  prindpally  include  Skye,  SmaU 
Isles  (Canna,  Sanday,  Rum,  Eigg  and  Muck),  Coll,  Tyree, 
Lismore,  Mull,  Ulva,  Staffa,  lona,  Kerrera,  the  Slate  Islands 
(Seil,  Easdale,  Lm'ng,  Shuna,  Torsay),  Colonsay,  Oronsay, 
Scarba,  Jura,  Islay  and  Gigha.  Of  these  Skye  and  Small  Isles 
belong  to  Invemess-sbire,  and  the  rest  to  Argyllshire.  The 
Hebridean  islands  exceed  500  in  number,  of  which  one-fifth  are 
inhabited.  Of  the  inhabited  islands  xx  belong  to  Ross  and 
Cromarty,  47  to  Inverness-shire,  and  44  to  Argyllshire,  but  of 
this  tot<d  of  102  islands,  one-third  have  a  population  of  only 
xo  souls,  or  fewer,  each.  The  population  of  the  Hebrides  in 
190X  numbered  78,947  (or  28  to  the  sq.  m.),  of  whom  4i,o3x 
were  females,  who  thus  exceeded  the  males  by  10%,  and  22,733 
spoke  Gaelic  only  and  47,666  (Saelic  and  English.  The  most 
populous  island  is  Lewis-with-Harris  (33,160),  and  next  to  it 
are  Skye  (13,833),  Islay  (6857)  and  Mull  (4334). 

Of  the  total  area  of  x ,800,000  acres,  or  2812  sq.  m.,  only 
one-ninth  b  cultivated,  most  of  the  surface  being  moorland 
and  mountain.    The  tnnoal  lainlaS^,  ^axv:\cx&ax\)  Ssi  >\ft\uQKX 
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BcbiJdei,  It  btavy  (41-6  la.  it  Slontomy)  but  the  lempentuR  bouDil  to  unit  King  Gdwini  ind  Juno,  etd  ol  Doaglai,  b 

h  hlgfai  aventliie  tor  tbc  yeu  47*  F.    Pautos  and  lunipi  lubduisg  tlie  kingdom  ol  Scotland.    Tbc  aUiancc  Kcnu  lo  hm 

Ue  tiie  only  root  ctopt  that  auccecd,  and  bariey  ud  oati  arc  led  te  no  active  oprntnni.    In  the  rdgn  of  Jama  V.  anotbs 

grown  In  aomc  ol  the  Itlandi.    Sbeep-farming  and  catlle-niiing  John  of  Iilay  renimed  the  title  of  Loid  ol  the  Iilca,  but  wu 

IR  carried  on  very  geaenlly,  and,  with  the  fiiheriei,  provide  compelled  to  luireDds  tbe  dignity.    The  glory  of  the  tonUdp 

thi  main  occupation  of  the  inbabiUnU,  Ihou^  they  profit  not  of   the   iilca— the    iniulai  aoveTcignty — had  departed.    From 

■little  from  the  touiiiti  who  flock  to  many  of  the  ialands  through-  the  time  of  Bruce  tbe  CampbeUi  had  been  gaining  the  aaccDdaiKy 

out  the  lummer.    The  principal  [ndiatriea  include  diiiilling,  in  Argyll.  The  Mideui,  Macnaughtoni,  Mirlarhlam,  LamoBta, 

■latfr^^oairying  and  the  manufactiue  of  tweeda.  tartani  and  and  other  andent  racn  had  lunk  before  thii  favoured  fanuly. 

other  wooUenL    Tlieic  are  extensive  dt«t  foniU  in  Lewii-with-  The  lordship  of  Lome  waa  wreiled  from  the  Macdougall*  1^ 

Hanii,  Skye,  Mull  and  Jun.    On  many  ol  tbe  iilandi  there  are  Robert  Bruce,  and  their  eileniive  poaaeaMoni.  with  DunMaffpage 

prebiitoric  remain!  and  antiquities  within  the  Chriitian  period.  Cattle,  txilowed  on  the  king'a  relative,  Stewart,  and  hb  de- 

The  more  populous  iilandi  are  In  regular  conunucintion  with  icendanla.  af terwardi  lordi  of  Lome.    The  Macdonaldi  ol  Slett. 

certainpointsolthemainlandbymeantofiteaDienfromGlaagow,  (he  direct  reprcicntatlvet  of  Sometled.  thougb  driven  from 

Oban  and  Mallaig.    The  United  Free  Church  bat  a  auong  hold  Iilay  and  deprived  of  supreme  power  by  Jamet  V.,  stitl  kept  a 

on  the  poeple,  but  In  a  few  of  the  itlandi  the  Roman  Catholics  son  of  iniular  stale  in  Skye.    There  were  alto  the  MaakMUilds 

have  a  great  following.    In  the  larger  inhabited  iiUodt  board  of  Clannnald  and  dlengatry  (detcendanti  of  Somerlcd).  wilb 

ichoolt  have  been  cattblithed.    Tlio  itlandt  unite  with  the  tbe  powerful  houtet  of  Madcod  ol  Dunvcgan  and  Maclcod  cf 

couDttet  to  which  they  belong  in  returning  membcn  to  pailiameBt  Hanit,  M'Ncill  ol  Bam  and  Maclean  of  UulL    Sanguinary 

(one  for  each  ihire).  fcndi  continued  throughoul  tbe  iSth  and  lyth  centuries  among 

fiiiUry.— The  Hebrides  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  tmder  the  thete  rival  clant  and  ibelr  dependent  tribei,  and  the  turbulent 

Bameof'E&Hilaiand  by  Pliny  under  that  of  fiihidu,  the  modem  spirit  watnot  tubdued  till  a  comparatively  recent  period.  Jame* 

•peUing  having.  It  is  said,  originated  in  a  misprint.    By  the  Vl.madeanabortiveendeavour  tocoloniicLewis.    William  UL 

Norwegians  they  were  called  Sudreyjar  ta  Southem  Islanda.  and  Queen  Anne  attempted  to  subsidize  the  cbleft  In  order  ta 

The  Latinlad  form  waa  Scdmnsei,  preserved  lo  modem  times  preserve  tnnquillity,  but  the  wars  olUontmie  and  Dundee,  and 

In  the  title  of  the  bishop  o(  Sodor  and  Man.    The  original  the  Jacobite  insurrections  of  r7r5  and  174;,  showed  bow  fntik 

inhabitants  seem  lo  have  been  of  the  tame  Celtic  race  at  those  were  all  such  eSorti.    It  was  not  till  r  74S,  when  a  dedave 

settled  on  the  mainland.    In  the  6th  century  Scandinavian  blow  was  struck  at  the  power  of  the  chieli  by  the  abotitioD  of 

hordes  poured  in  with  their  northern  idolatry  and  luttol  plunder,  heritable  jurisdictioot,  and  the  appointment  of  sheriffs  in  the 

but  in  lime  they  adopted  the  language  and  faith  of  the  islandeTG.  different  districts,  that  the  arts  ol  peace  and  social  improvement 

Uention  is  made  ol  incursions  of  the  vikings  as  early  al  ;gj,  made  way  in  these  remote  re^ona.    The  change  was  great,  and 

but  the  principal  immigration  took  place  towardi  the  end  of  at  first  not  unmiied  with  evil.    A  new  system  of  naaai;eiDent 

the  9th  century  in  the  early  part  ed  the  reign  of  Harald  Faicluir,  and  high  recta  were  imposed,  in  consequence  of  which  numbers 

king  of  Norway,  and  coniistedof  persons  driven  to  the  Hebrides,  of  the  tacksmen,  or  large  lenanti,  emigrated  to  North  Anieti(», 

(I  well  as  to  Orkney  and  Shetland,  to  escape  from  his  tyrannous  The  eioduscontinued  lor  many  years.    Sheep-faridtig  on  a  lar(* 

rule.    Soon  afterwards  they  began  to  make  incursions  against  scale  wat  next  Introduced,  and  the  crofters  were  thrust  inU 

their  maiher.cDuntiy,  and  on  tlus  account  Harald  fitted  out  an  villages  or  barren  comers  of  the  land.    The  result  was  thai, 

expedition  againit  them,  and  placed  Orkney,  Shetland,  the  despite  tbe  numbers  who  entered  the  army  or  emigrated  to 

Hebrides  and  the  Isle  of  Han  under  Norwegian  government.  Canada,  the  standard  of  dviliiation  tank  lower,  and  tbe  popola- 

The  chief  teat  of  the  Norwegian  sovereignty  was  Colonsay.  tion  multiplied  in  the  islands.    The  people  came  to  substat 

About  the  year  ioqj  Godred  Ciovan,  king  of  Dublin,  Man  and  almost  entirely  on  potatoes  and  herrings;  and  in  1S46,  when 

tbe  Hebrides,  died  in  Islay.    Hit  third  son,  OUf,  succeeded  to  the  potato  blight  b^n  its  ravages,  nearly  universal  destitution 

tbe  govemment  about  itoj,  and  the  daughter  of  Olal  was  ensued — embracing,  over  the  islands  generally,  jo%  of  tbe 

manked  to  Someried,  who  became  the  founder  ol  the  dynasty  iDbahitints.    Temporary  nliel  waa  adminiateied  In  tbe  shape 

known  as  Lords  of  the  Isles.     Many  eSoits  were  tnade  by  the  ol  employmeiit  on  roads  and  other  works;  and  an  eraigtation 

Scotlitb  monsrcbs  lo  displace  the  Norwegians.    Aleiander  IL  fund  being  raised,  from  4000  to  5000  of  the  people  in  Ihe  mast 

led  a  fleet  and  army  to  the  shores  of  Argyllshire  b  1149,  hut  he  crowded  districti  mrt  removed  to  Ausinlia.    Matters,  however, 

died  on  the  island  of  Kerrera.    On  the  other  hand,  Haakon  IV.,  were  not  really  mended,  and  In  igSa  a  royal  commlsaion  repotted 

king  of  Norway,  at  once  to  restrain  the  independence  ol  hia  upon  the  condition  ol  the  crolleis  of  the  islands  and  mainland. 

Jarlsand  to  keep  in  check  the  ambition  ol  Ihe  Scottish  kings.  As  a  result  ol  their  inquiry  tbe  Crof lets' Holdings  Act  was  passed 

disastrously  at  Largs.    Magnus,  son  of  Haakon,  concluded  la  evident  and  has  since  been  sustained. 

I1A6  a  peace  with  the  Scots,  renouncing  all  claim  to  the  Hebrides  Authoriiiks.— Martin  Martin's I»cKTi»li«iiif  lb  Vulm/llaiUi 

utd  otber  islands  except  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  Aleilinder 

III.  agreed  to  ^ve  him  a  sum  ol  4000  merka  in  lour  yearly 

payments.    It  was  also  stipulated  that  Margaret,  daughter  of 

AIniinder,  ibould  be  betrothed  to  Eric,  the  son  of  Magnus, 

whom  the  married  in  1181.    She  died  two  years  later,  leaving 

■n  only  daughter  afterwards  knownastbeMaidof  Norway. 

Tbe  race  ol  Somerlcd  continued  lo  mle  Ihe  islands,  and  from 
a  younger  son  of  the  same  potentate  sprang  the  lords  of  Lome, 
who  look  tbe  patronymic  of  Macdougail.  John  Macdonaldof 
Islay,  who  died  about  13M,  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  litle  of 

Lord  ol  the  Isles.    He  was  one  ol  the  most  potent  of  Ihe  island  HBBBOH  (mod.  KhdO  cr-Ri^KiAi,  i.e.  "  the  friend  of   the 

princes,  and  was  married  to  adaughtcrolthecarlol  Straiheam,  Merdlul  One  " — an  allusion  to  Abraham),  a  dty  ol   Falesttiw 

afterwards  Robertll.    His  son,  Donald  of  Ihe  Isles,  waa  mimor-  some  10  m.  S.  byS.W.olJerasalem.    Thedty,whicblieaj040  (t. 

able  for  his  rebellion  in  support  ol  his  claim  to  the  earldom  ol  above  the  sea,  is  ol  extreme  antiquity  (tee  Num.  liii.  ii.tfnd 

Ross,  in  which,  bowe^■M,  be  was  UMucteialul.    Aleiander,  son  Josephus.H-or.iv.i),  7|anduntiltakenbytheCalebitesa«li.iv, 

of  Donald,  resumed  the  hereditary  warfare  against  the  Scottish  13)  bore  the  name  Kirjath-Arba.    Biblical  traditions  connect  It 

crown;  and  in  1461  a  treaty  was  condudcd  between  Aleiander'i  closely  with  Ihe  palriareh  Abraham  and  make  ll  a  "  dly  o( 

wn  and  successor  John  and  Edward  IV.  of  Englaitd,  by  whicb  rduge."    The  town  figures  prominently  under  David  as  the 

John,  hit  son  John,  and  his  cousin  Donald  Balloch,  becaoH  headquirten  of  bis  euly  rule,  the  scene  of  Abnei'a  murder 
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■ad  Ike  centn  of  Ahnlom'*  nbdlion.     In  UMr  diyi  tfae  Edoin-  Unmgty  mlUcked  by  J.  Well)  in  the  Jeurnal  ef  Bdiaiit  Sluiia, 

ltd  bdd  it  for  ■  time,  but  Jodu  Maccibiciia  tecovncd  it.  nix.  pi.  i.  1909.    'Die  only  onaiDty  genuine  wock  of  Hecataeui 

It  wai  datroycd  is  Ibe  jmt  wu  undu  Veapuiui.    In  <>J>.  1167  wu  tbe  riKqXa-rlu  or  'Ineti^  >  lyilematic  uxsunc  of  iIm 

Hebron  became  tbe  let  of  1  Lilln  blsbop,  and  it  wai  ukea  in  tnditiooi  end  myibology  of  the  Gmlii.    Be  wu  probably  tba 

T1B7  by  SnUdin.     In  iS34itioined  the  tebeUionagAinat  Tbrahim  fint  to  attempt  n  aerioui  proM  bUtory  ind  to  cm^doy  critical 

hihn,  vbotook  tbctowD  vidpilUged  it.    "Modeni  Hebron  rixe  metbod  to  rfiVringiii^Ti  mytb  fiom  biAtoricil  fact,  though  be 

on  tbe  cut  ilope  of  a  ibalioin  valley — a  long  nuiow  town  of  accepti  Homer  and  tbe  oibei  poeCi  ai  truatvonhy  authority. 

■tone  booiB,  Ibe  Sat  nofa  having  small  none  domca.     Tbe  Heiodoius,  though  he  once  at  lost  omtrciverti  hi)  statementi,  ia 

mam  qaarter  il  about  700  yd),  kng,  and  t*0  lauller  group)  of  indebted  to  Hccatleui  not  only  for  facts,  but  alM  io  regard  ol 

bomeieiiil  north  and  uutb  of  Ibi).    The  hill  behind  is  terraced,  mEIhod  and  general  scheme,  but  the  extent  of  Ibe  debt  dqienda 

■nd  hmliast  vioeyardi  and  fruit  ptantslioas  sunound  tfae  place,  on  Ibe  gcnuinencsB  ol  tbe  Fft  rtflaSet. 

wUcb  il  wdl  watered  on  tbe  Donb  by  tbtee  principal  springi,  SeefriginentiinC.W.MDIIei,  FratmtnlaUilBnctnimGrarcanmX: 

indiidiiKtlwWeUSiiab,  now'AinSlndSara.  iii.  116).    Three  H.  Bctier,  OwAuAU  dir  n-iiinuc*a/UicJ>n  fnUaiuk  J>r  Cructn 

oHiKiiciwus  minuu  riie,  two  from  the  Huram,  tfae  olbet  in  ("TOJ);  E.  H.  Bunlrary  ffijtoy  o/^i«mU  C»Mg*^  i  ;  W.  Mu^ 

r^uart».    •n«pop^don(,o^)  include,  Moslem,  T'^!ZXS'^-t:^^ilL''^^SiiUj/ ^^L''^^ 

and  about  joo  Jewa.    The  Bedouins  bring  wool  and  camel  s  C^Kkiiku  (Klio).  iv.  19]  >ei(.  (1904),  and  J.  Welli  In  Jmm.  BdL 

!._. L L^.^-j  -'-ssbraceleu,  lamp)  and  leatber  water.  5(»J.,  ai  above. 


ikim  ate  manufactured 

bnildiog  i)  Ibe  Baram  buiti  over  ihe  supposed : 

Machpelah.    It  is  an  endoaure 


™'":  BECATB  (Gr.  "Etari. "  ibe  who  work)  from  afar  "•),  a  goddea 

_u-nnp.>n      il  n  .n  pnrinun- m«.>,mnir  ..i .,   .-«.  .nn  w^i  '=  Ct«t  "ythology.     According  to  the  generally  accepted  vjew, 

jnS^h  i^rf  J^,r^^^„^Tk  fc'  h  ^       \,       V   ^  she  is  of  Hellenic  origin,  but  Fameli  regards  bci  aa  a  foreign 

by  190  north  aod  south,  surrounded  witfa  high  rampart  walls  of  r—nortatlon  f  mm  Thrace  Ihe  hame  of  RpnH'*  wirb    hn     H      f^ 


mporUtion  from  Thrace,  Ibe  home  of  Bendi),  with  whom  Hecate 
"^  ..  ,      ■^  ■^'"■■'' — ---"K—"!     ol  the  Titan  Penes  and  Ailene.  m  a  rtassaie  which  mav  h»  ■ 


id  dressing  to  that  of  tfae  Jerusalem     , 
Thoe  ramparts  are  ascribed  by  a    ' ' 


jcmpied  by  a  iiih-Mitury   Gothic  church,  viu  tumains  six  ,  ._.._.  .-       l     .t     r>_u-  .     k"       .l  ,    ; 

■otoT^Iaphs  of  Abraham,  baac,  Jacob,  Sarah,  Rebecca  =V,^L  "^R^"  ^7^-i2?'".';l  ,1,  "^IS 

urfl^ab.    The  cave  beneath  the  plslfotm  has  probably  not  ^""^J^Jr^r   ■  '"    ^he  is  then;  represenled 

bm  entered  for  at  least  600  veam.     Tfae  numenii^  trariiliDiJ  .""«''»''.  P?'''™-.  """"S  P"'".  ?""  .'^™"'.  ""•>  ""^ 


beOak^Mami    ' 


«t«»l  (or  at  IfMi  fi«,  v™™     Tt...  niinifnii .  ir-Hiimn.!     "«'")'  goaacM,  naving  power  over  oeaven,  eartB  and  sea; 

athletic  games,  Ihe  lending  of  caltle,  faunting,  the  assembly  of 
the  people  and  the  law-courts.     Hecate  is  frequently  idencified 
•ic  •  Diitish  medical  mission,  >  German  PrDIcslant    T'      X'f°?^,!I°„""™,"™JJl'"  '  justified  by  the  assump- 
with  church  and  sJiools,  and,  Aear  Abraham's  Oak,  a    V"  '?"  ^^  .■""  ■»«»-8<^'teMB.     F™11,  who  regard. 
■         "■  "    ^        ■■  notice,  of  the  Haram.    f!'^L"^^Tl^L:t--T%'^fT',l.Z^'^."""''"'''  ' 


u  from  ]  to  1  ra.  fmm  Ibe  Io 


■iihin  which  are  the  tombs  of  the  Patriarchs,  have  appeared. 


HecBie  ftom  Ihe  jth  o 
ither  than  a " 


See  C  R.  Conder.  f>al-  Exp.  Fund,  tf«»,W,  iU.  «].  4c.;  Riant.  "'""'.'^"  °"  "  ^"'""P'""."'™'  ™  «  '™«  aiymi.y  ,,«  auo 

Aniimi  di  rtnnl  hlin  li   tn    Sc  ■  IJaLion  and  CluplLii  >  fi  F  Warrm  Clfljitai  Rmiw.ii.jgo).     He  is  of  opmion  that  neither 

QmmrtnlT  SuumtM  (1897)1  Coldillier,  "  Das  Palrian:lKnBiab  in  borrowed  much  from,  nor  eicrdsed  much  induence  on,  the  cult 

Aetain,    in  Ztittdirifl  i.  Da.  Pal.  Vcnini,  ivii.      (R.  A.  S.}A.)  and  character  of  the  olfaer. 

HBUTAnn  OF  ABDEBA  (or  of  Teos).  Greek  hutorian  and  Hecate  u  ibe  chief  goddess  who  presides  over  magic  arts  and 

Sceptic  philosopher,  fiouiished  in  the  4th  century  B.C.     He  «pclls.»nd  in  (h.s  conneuon  she  is  the  mother  of  the  wrftrewet 

■fxompuiied  Plalemy  I.  Sotei  in  an  expedition  to  Syria,  and  Ci'"  *°^  "edca.     She  is  constantly  invoked,  in  the  well-known 

aaOed  up  tbe  Nile  with  faim  as  far  as  Thebes  (Diogenes  Lairtius  ">■"  '"J  of  Theocntm.in  Ihe  incantation  Io  bringbacka  woman') 

ii.  61).     Tbe  te«Jt  of  fail  tiavela  was  set  down  by  him  in  two  lai'hlea*  lover.     As  a  cblhaman  power,  she  is  worshipped  at  the 

wort*— AirvwTwai   and    lUpi  TripS'/ibi'.  "hich   were   used  Samolbracian  myslerie),  and  is  closely  connected  with  Deraeler, 

hr  Diodorus  Siculu).  ■  According  Io  Suidas    be  also  wrote  a  Alone  of  the  gods  besides  Helios,  she  witneued  the  abduction  ol 

tnUise  on  the  potuy  of  Hesiod  and  Homer,     Regarding  his  Persephone,  and.torch  in  hand  (a  natural  sjmbolfor  the  moon'j 

antbonhip  of  a  work  on  Ihe  Jews  (utlliied  by  Josephu,  In  Conira  ■'K'"'  f>"'  "^  Fampll),  assisted  Demeter  in  her  search  tor  her 

Afitntm),  it  i,  conjectured  Ihal  portions  of  Ihc  Myvwriati  daughter.    On  moonlight  nights  she  is  seen  al  the  crois-roadi 

__  .»i«i  T.y  a  Hellenistic  Jew  from  his  point  of  view  and  (u'nce  het  name  tjhoKtu,  Lat,   Trtma)  accompanied  by  the 

special  work.  ''"P  "'  ^^'  ^'>^  ""'  c™wds  of  the  dead.     Here,  on  tbe  lasl  day 

a  W.  Mailer'.  FrapnHUa  (utonopn.-.  Graaemm.  "'  '^'  nionth,  eggs  and  fish  were  offered  Io  her.     Black  puppies 

•^  ■—!  ,he-lamb,  <black  victims  being  offered  to  cblbonian  deities) 
:  al«  HCificed  (Schol.  on  Theocritus  ii.  11).  PiUan 
Ihe  Ifcrmac,  Called  Hecataea,  slood,  especially  in  Alhen), 


HBCATASUS  OF  VILFTDS    (6lh-31fa 
Unoriaa,  son  of  Hegesaoder,  fiouiished  < 


jr  having  travelled  extensively,  he  seltled    ™^^ 

'"""  a  goddessof  fertility, 


in  bis  native  dty.  where  he  occupied  a  high  poiilian,  and  devoted 

at  crms-roj 

When  Arialagoras  held  a  council  of  the  leading  lonians  at 

kCletBS,  to  organiie  a  revolt  against  tbe  Persian  rule,  Hecalaeus 

the  hearth. 
It  is  to  bent 

(Htndotui  V.36,  us).    In4i)4.  when  the  defeated  lonians  were 

obliged  to  sue  for  terms,  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  the 

wilder' part 
Caria  and 

csastiiution  of  the  Ionic  cities  (Diod.  Sic.  x.  15I.     He  is  by  some 

indited  wilh  a  work  entitled  r^xtpJoiot  ("TraveU  round  Ihe 

Earth  ").  in  two  book),  one  on  Europe,  the  other  on  Asia,  in 

vkidi  were  docribcd  the  counlries  and   inhabitants  of  the 

In  older 
'J.B.Bu 

known   worU,  the  account  of  Egypt  being  especially  com- 

preheniiTi;   tbe   descriptive   matter   was   accompanied   by  a 

Wa".*,l2 

LCI  of  the  lun-god  Pen 


illltleorr 

10  parti 

tshed  especially  in  the 

1  Samoth 

d  Theasaly,  in 

reece  proper  it 

lily  in 
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HECATOMB— HECKER 


a  long  robe,  holding  burning  torches;  later  she  becomes  triformist 
"triple-formed/'  with  thiee  bodies  standing  back  to  back — 
corre^Mnding,  according  to  those  who  regard  her  as  a  moon- 
goddess,  to  the  new,  the  full  and  the  waning  moon.  In  her  six 
hands  are  torches,  sometimes  a  snake,  a  key  (as  wardress  of  the 
lower  world),  a  whip  or  a  dagger;  her  favourite  animal  was 
the  dog,  which  was  sacrificed  to  her — an  indication  of  her  non- 
Hellenic  origin,  since  this  animal  very  rarely  fills  this  part  in 
genuine  Greek  rituaL 

See  H.  Steuding  in  Roacher's  Lexikon,  where  the  functions  of 
Hecate  are  systematically  derived  from  the  conception  of  her  as  a 
moon^oddess;  L.  R.  Famell,  Cults  of  the  Greek  Slates^  ii.,  where  this 
view  is  examined ;  P.  Paris  in  Daremberg  and  Saglio's  Dictionnaire 
des  antiguiUs;  O.  Gruppe,  Griechiscke  Mythologie,iL  (1906}  p.  uStS. 

HECATOMB  (Gr.  hutrbitfiri  from  UaHaf,  a  himdred,  and 
/SoDs,  an  ox),  originally  the  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen  in  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  later  a  large 
number  of  any  kind  of  animals  devoted  for  sacrifice.  Figura- 
tively, "hecatomb"  is  used  to  describe  the  sacrifice  or  destruc- 
tion by  fire,  tempest,  disease  or  the  sword  of  any  large  number 
of  persons  or  animals;  and  also  of  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
inanimate  objects,  and  even  of  mental  and  moral  attributes. 

HECATO  OF  RHODES,  Greek  Stoic  philosopher  and  disciple 
of  Panaetius  (Cicero,  De  officiis,  iiL  15).  Nothing  else  is  known 
of  his  life,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  was  eminent  amongst  the  Stoics 
of  the  period.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  but  nothing  remains. 
A  list  is  preserved  by  Diogenes,  who  mentions  works  on  Duty, 
Good,  Virtues f  Ends.  The  first,  dedicated  to  Tubero,  is  eulogized 
by  Cicero  in  the  De  officiis^  and  Seneca  refers  to  him  frequently 
in  the  De  beneficiis.  According  to  Diogenes  Latins,  he  divided 
the  virtues  into  two  kinds,  those  founded  on  scientific  intellectual 
principles  (ue.  wisdom  and  justice),  and  those  which  have  no 
such  basis  {e.g.  temperance  and  the  resultant  health  and  vigour). 
Cicero  shows  that  he  was  much  interested  in  casuistical  questions, 
as,  for  example,  whether  a  good  man  who  had  received  a  coin 
which  he  knew  to  be  bad  was  justified  in  passing  it  on  to  another. 
On  the  whole,  his  moral  attitude  is  cynical,  and  he  is  inclined 
to  regard  self-interest  as  the  best  criterion.  This  he  modifies 
by  explaining  that  self-interest  is  based  on  the  relationships  of 
life;  a  man  needs  money  for  the  sake  of  his  children,  his  friends 
and  the  state  whose  general  prosperity  depends  on  the  wealth 
of  its  citizens.  Like  the  earlier  Stoics,  Cleanthes  and  Chrysippus, 
he  held  that  virtue  may  be  taught.    (See  Stoics  and  Panaetius.) 

HECKER,  FRIEDRICH  FRANZ  KARL  (18x1-1881),  German 
revolutionist,  was  born  at  Eichtersheim  in  the  Palatinate  on 
the  28th  of  September  181 1,  his  father  being  a  revenue  official. 
He  studied  law  with  the  intention  of  becoming  an  advocate, 
but  soon  became  absorbed  in  politics.  On  entering  the  Second 
Chamber  of  Baden  in  1842,  he  at  once  began  to  take  part  in  the 
opposition  against  the  government,  which  assumed  a  more  and 
more  openly  Radical  character,  and  in  the  course  of  which  his 
talents  as  an  agitator  and  his  personal  charm  won  him  wide 
popularity  and  influence.  .  A  speech,  denouncing  the  projected 
incorporation  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein  with  Denmark,  delivered 
in  the  Chamber  of  Baden  on  the  6th  of  Febnuury  1845,  spread  his 
fame  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  state,  and  his  popularity  was 
increased  by  his  expulsion  from  Prussia  on  the  occasion  of  a 
journey  to  3tettin.  After  the  death  of  his  more  moderate- 
minded  friend  Adolf  Sander  (March  9th,  1845),  Hecker's  tone 
towards  the  government  became  more  and .  more  bitter.  In 
spite  cf  the  shallowness  and  his  culture  and  his  extremely  weak 
character,  he  enjoyed  an  ever-increasing  popularity.  Even  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  included  Socialistic  claims 
in  his  programme.  In  1847  he  was  temporarily  occupied  with 
ideas  of  emigration,  and  with  this  object  made  a  joiimey  to 
Algiers,  but  returned  to  Baden  and  resumed  his  former  position 
as  the  Radical  champion  of  popular  rights,  later  becoming 
president  of  the  Volksverein,  where  he  was  destined  to  fall  stiU 
further  under  the  influence  of  the  agitator  Gustav  von  Struve. 
In  conjunction  with  Struve  he  drew  up  the  Radical  programme 
carried  at  the  great  Liberal  meeting  held  at  Oflenburg  on  the 
jath  of  September  1847  (entitled  "  Thirteen  Claims  put  forward 


by  the  People  of  Baden")*  In  addition  to  the  Offenburg  pro- 
gramme, the  SlurmpetUion  of  the  ist  of  March  1848  attempted 
to  extort  from  the  government  the  most  far-reaching  concessioBs. 
But  it  was  in  vain  that  on  becoming  a  deputy  Heckcr  ei^ 
deavoured  to  carry  out  its  impracticable  provisions.  He  had 
to  yield  to  the  more  moderate  majority,  but  on  this  account  was 
driven  still  further  towards  the  Left.  The  proof  lies  in  the  new 
Offenburg  demands  of  the  xgth  of  March,  and  in  the  resc^tioB 
moved  by  Hecker  in  the  preliminary  parliament  of  Frankfort  that 
Germany  should  be  declared  a  repubhc.  But  neither  in  Baden 
nor  Frankfort  did  he  at  any  time  gain  his  point. 

This'double  failure,  combined  with  various  energetic  measures 
of  the  government,  which  were  indirectly  aimed  at  him  {e.g.  the 
arrest  of  the  editor  of  the  Constanxer  SeeUatt,  a  friend  of  Hedter% 
in  Karbruhe  station  on  the  8th  of  April),  inspired  Hecker  with 
the  idea  of  an  armed  rising  under  pretext  of  the  foundati<m  of 
the  German  republic  The  9th  tc  the  nth  of  April  was  secretly 
spent  in  preliminaries.  On  the  X2th  of  April  Hecker  and  Struve 
sent  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Seekreis  and  of  the 
Black  Forest  "  to  siunmon  the  people  who  can  bear  arms  to 
Donaueschingen  at  mid-day  on  the  X4th,  with  arms,  ammunltioii 
and  provisions  for  six  days."  They  e]q)ected  70,000  men,  but 
only  a  few  thousand  appeared.  Tlie  grand-ducal  government 
of  the  Seekreis  was  dissolved,  and  Hecker  gradually  gained 
reinforcements.  But  friendly  advisers  also  joined  him,  pointing 
out  the  risks  of  his  undertaking.  Hecker,  however,  was  not  at 
all  ready  to  listen  to  them;  on  the  contrary,  he  added  to  viol«Dce 
an  absurd  defiance,  and  offered  an  amnesty  to  the  German  princes 
on  condition  of  their  retiring  within  fourteen  days  into  private 
life.  The  troops  of  Baden  and  Hesse  marched  against  him, 
under  the  command  of  General  Friedrich  von  Gagcm,  and  <m 
the  20th  of  April  they  met  near  Kandem,  where  Gagem  was 
killed,  it  is  true,  but  Hecker  was  completely  defeated. 

Like  many  of  the  revolutionaries  of  that  period,  Hecker  retired 
to  Switzerland.  He  was,  it  is  true,  again  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Baden  by  the  circle  of  Thiengen,  but  the  government,  no 
longer  willing  to  respect  his  immunity  as  a  deputy,  refused  its 
ratification.  On  this  account  Hecker  resolved  in  September 
1848  to  emigrate  to  North  America,  and  obtained  possession  ol 
a  farm  near  Belleville  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 

During  the  second  rising  in  Baden  in  the  spring  of  1849  ^ 
again  made  efforts  to  obtain  a  footing  in  his  own  state,  but  with- 
out success.  He  only  came  as  far  as  Strassbuxg,  but  had  to 
retreat  before  the  victories  of  the  Prussian  troops  over  the  Baden 
insurgents. 

.  On  his  return  to  America  he  won  some  distinction  during  the 
Civil  War  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  which  he  had  himself  got 
together  on  the  Federal  side  in  x  861  and  1864.  It  was  with 
great  joy  that  he  heard  of  the  union  of  Germany  brought  about 
by  the  victory  over  France  in  x  870-71.  It  was  then  that 
he  made  his  famous  festival  speech  at  St  Louis,  in  which  he 
gave  an  animated  expression  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  German 
Americans  for  their  newly-iwited  fatherland.  He  received  a 
less  favourable  impression  during  a  journey  he  made  in  Gennany 
in  1873.    He  died  at  St  Louis  on  the  24th  of  March  x88x. 

Hecker  was  always  very  much  beloved  of  all  the  German 
democrats.  The  song  and  the  hat  named  aft^r  him  (the  latter 
a  broad  slouch  hat  with  a  feather)  became  famous  as  the  symbols 
of  the  middle-classes  in  revolt.  In  America,  too,  h^  had  won 
great  esteem,  not  only  on  political  grounds  but  also  forUi 
personal  qualities. 

See  F.  Hecker,  Die  Erhebimi  des  Volkes  in  Baden  far  die  dentsdm 
Republik  (Baden,  1848);  F.  Heckcr.  Reden  und  Voriesnnfen  (Neer^ 
Btadt  a.  d.  H.,  1872);  F.  v.  Weech,  Badiscke  Bio^pkien^  iv.  (1801); 
L.  Mathy,  Aus  aem  NacUasse  von  K.  Matty,  Brufe  aus  den  /oaroi 
1846-1848  (Uipzig,  1898).  (J.  Hw.) 

HECKER.  ISAAC  THOMAS  (1819-X888),  American  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  the  founder  of  the  "  Paulist  Fathers,"  was 
bom  in  New  York  City,  of  German  immigrant  parents,  on  the 
x8th  of  December  x8x9.  When  barely  twelve  years  of  age, 
he  had  to  go  to  work,  and  pushed  a  baker's  cart  for  his  dder 
brothers,  who  had  a  bakexy  in  Rutgers  Street.    But  he  studied 
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it  nuj  poMiUc  Opportunity,  beconiing  immeDed  in  Kinl'i  poiKt  o(  CiiluUc  tatcrpriie.  Fran  the  Amcrictn  priotbant 
C>>lint>fi>MHj;auM,  and  while  ttiUnUd  took  put  in  ortBia  ?•««  H"^  *™i.'»"  "PV!™?"  '?,  ""'^l'  ™<»»F.J«P 
jiES^^  mo™n»nt.  whid,  .in,«l  «  the  .k^ioo  of  .he  l^^iflJSnKj.'^SoTh^'^Sr'FirhrTettrS,^ 
■octins  nun.  It  wu  it  Ihis  juncture  that  be  met  Oiotei  oC  patron  aim.  Hiibioiraphy  (NcirYDTk.i«oi).irrIlUDlnEiigLith 
~  rciKd  a  marked  influence  ovci  him.     Isaac     by  the  Paulirt  Father  Ellioil,  «>  (niulitcd  iolo  FteiKh  (1897). 

and  ipeedily  bee— '►■- I — i-J.k.K^..,     ii~i_,k-; — !_.;™ 

<A  FalheTHecki 
.     .  -  the  French  derj 

todiOK  and  agitating  in  which  he  engaged.     Having  grown     piieMi  loyally  10 

t^  i^AU  colony  be  Urri^lt" »n.e "jii  ™ntbs"°StanJy™Ml  |nl^'no^if=^ll«^'^?airf»fcc'l!^'^™|^X 

leaving  it  (in  1844)  he  wai  bapliied  into  the  Rom»n  Catlmlic  |a  ,897  the  moirnnml  ncrivid  an  impetua— and  a  wandnc— 

ChHidi  by  Bishop  McOoskey  of  New  York.    One  ytar  later  when  Mir  O'Conndl,  (omer  Rector  oJ  tbe  American  College  In 

be  wu  catered  in  the  novitiate  of  the  Redemptoriati  in  Belgium,  Rome,  ipplie  on  behalf  ci  Father  Hecker'i  ideal  at  the  CaihoUc 

nyWcal  piety  which  marked  him  through  Lie.  Did  not  the  waicliEonl  ■•  JGUtu  a»  pnpU" 


«.  deqJy  reUgiou,   a  cb.«cteris.ic  for  which  he  gave  much     ^^alS^^ecl.'.  Ute  ..d  .ii.™.er,  ibe  inore  .pri.ed  .c«io„  ^ 
<■•  -o  ha  prayerful  mother   and  "mained  u  imul  iD  the     ,1^  preneh  dergy  uadenoak  the  task  of  pemucKng  ihdr  Itlbw- 


r — -  -  -^      ,„ -     —  -  — -  - —  „_ — iking  down  cbe  dii^nely  eicahJiined 

(oAnierica,andworkedunlili!s7asaRedeniplorist  misiianary.     diKinctino  between,  the  priett  and  the  Uyoua.  and  uKodini 
- -         --    ■      .     .    .  "^   . .  .  ■". -i.i—  ."  .t.  1.1—  I-  •■. nt  of  the  Church  t    The 


Oniaincd  a  priest  in  London  by  Wiseman  in  i84g,fae  re 


With  all  hij  m.  ,n™c™i  „     „  moinmHi  iHiuatm  vi 

of  the  typical  Amiriean,  and  he  perceived  that  the  missionary  ^.h^u^JI^SSlSSItefcSQubS 

activity  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  inuU  Moreover,  tliecouerntivsnR.BlnK , , 

Ruaid  to  a  large  extent  incRective  unless  it  adopted  methods  who  diitniitfd  and  dbfiked  tbe  democnlic  ab«L    CoBplahil* 

toit^  In  th>  miifilru  jmit  thp  »r       in  lh<i  hi-  had  <hi-  ivnnilhv  *'"  ■""  ">  RoflK.      A  viokU  polemic  a^nal  the  KW  BOVCnnt 

raited  to  the  eounliy  ana  tne  age.     In  inu  ne  nad  ine  sympatny  ^^  bunchd  in  Abbi  Mai|nanVirMnr»uWr,  tU^  urn  laMt 

of  (Our  leUow  Redemptonsts,  who  bke  himself  were  of  American  {,i^),    Rcpunance  to  American  tendencis  and  inOuencea  bwl  a 

biith  and  converu  from  Protestantism.     Acting  as  their  agent,  atroiiE  leprewntatioB  in  the  Curia  and  is  powerful  cirdei  In  Robc. 

andwilbLbeconsenlof  his  local  superiors,  Heckem-ent  to  Rome  Lm  XIII.  wat  extrendy  relucunt  to  ptonoanec  any  Mriclun 

to  bett  of  the  Rector  Major  of  his  Order  that  a  Rcdemptorist  ''pon  American  Catnolica,  of  whose  loyalty  10  the  Romoa  See,  and 

■ovitiatc  mi^t  be  opened  in  the  United  Statci,  in  order  thus  to  But  be^ieldecl,  inanicHiiie,  MtbepiesHve  brooiK  tolw  upoa 

atlnct  Anurican  youths  10  the  missionary  life.     In  furtherance  hin.  and,  earlyin  February  tSgo.  addresied  to  CanEnal  Gibbon  the 

ol  this  lequcM.  be  took  with  him  the  strong  approval  of  some  Brief  TVilm  Bimtilimliat.    tin  docDmcnt  contained  a  condem- 

■    ■'"^"'^''i""^''„^''T'".rr,i,""?''  "^'s'eSl.^tSS^jiissrSritS'iS^sriSd 

_    0  Father  Heckei.  erpelled  him  from  the  Order  for  (j,  ,„„i(,  ^n  reli^ous  vowfc  and  disparagement^  the  value  in  the 
having  made  the  journey  to  Rome  without  suAicient  aulboriia-  nimiiing  Catholic  doctrine} 

'    tin.     Tlicoutcomeof  the  troublewasthat  Heckerandlheolher  lal  direction.    The  brief  did 

four  American  Redemptorisn  were  permitted  by  Pius  iX.  in  1858  icSinl*  LtTt™?™  tSt 


to  form  the  separate  religiout  community  of  the  Pe 


illed  upon  the  hierdrchy  to 

.. and  many  other  prebtca 

York  City,  after  "ty,  Ihcy  declared  that  the 


.    TheaHair 


0  yean  of  suffering,  on  the  sind  of  Decembci 

He  founded  and  was  the  director  of  the  Catholic  Publication  hrir  tM 

Sodety,  was  the  founder,  and  from  1S65  untH  his  death  the  by  the 

editor,  of  the  CadWie  JCorfd,  and  wrote  Qmsliimj  0/  Ou  Sad  ...j— .,1 
(iSjs),  Aifiiatietu  d/  Nattai  {1857),  CalMitily  in  !lu  UniUd 

Sttia  (1879)  «»d  TIa  Ckiadi  Bad  Oit  Aft  (1888).  '"'"  """  — ""^  JTfo^' 

with  that  ol"  American-  HBCKMOHDWIXB,  an   urban   district  in   the  Spcn   Valley 

l^rltanTJlSSS  P»flis>n"t.iydivisionoftheWestRidingofYo.ksbire,England. 

.!^  i^^^  R^h  8  n>'  S.S.E.  of  Bradford,  on  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire,  Great 

■nly  did  the  French  State  ,^5^    Like  the  town  of  Dewsbuiy,  on  the  soulh.east,'it  is  an 

I'J.Slii acquit illrti  "Biportanl  centre  of  the  blanket  and  carpel  manulaciures,  and 

C^tMicim,  wai  rapidly  there  are  also  machine  works,  dye  works  and  iron  foundries. 

m.    Obgervinn  this  fact.  Coal  b  eitensively  wrought  in  the  vicinity. 

.,  who,  in  1891  called  on  HBCTOR,  in  Creek  mythology,  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  the 

«ir;b;'*a;«tr"Th^  hus^d  of  Andromache.    Like  Paris  and  other  Trojans,  be  h«l 

lecauios, they  considered  »"  Onental  name,  Datius.      In  Homer  he  is  represented  as  an 

:hy  wilh  the  monarcbins.  Ideal  warrior,  the  champion  ol  the  Trojins  and  the  mainstay  of 

hS''''nd   h^''''Tlie  "'*'^'''-    His  character  is  drawn  in  most  favourable  coloura  as 

00  much  ure«  was  laid  IIi>  leave-taking  ol  Andromache  in  the  siiib  book  of  the  Iliad, 

ir  routine  side  of  reliiion,  and  his  departure  10  meet  Achilles  for  the  last  time,  are  most 

The  party  perceived,  too.  that  Catholicism  was  making  icareely  touchingly  described.     He  is  an  especial  favourite  of  Apollo; 

"*  Sf  'L'^^h."^^  "V"!"."'  ff'PT'^'^l.Jf'  and  later  poets  even  describe  him  a.  son  of  that  god.    Mischief 

™.^n 'S^Tc^.^of'Jli.'b.Mll^iSl.udril  .'he^bh^,^  .-Ploit.  dJ^ng  the  war  were  hi.  defence  of.  be  wou'SdedSarpedon. 

a(  iHilenHnii  and   liniilir   philanthropic   endeavour.    Lack   of  his  light  with  Ajai,  son  ol  Telamon  (his  particular  enemy),  and 

wfapeability  to  nodem  needs  enireftaes  in  short  the  deficiencies  in  the  storming  of  the  Greek  ramparts.    When  Achilles,  enraged 

C>iholici«i  which  these  men  endeavoured  to  correct.    They  began  wi.h  i-ameinnon  deserted  the  Greeks  Hector  drove  them  back 

:/p5,".'^£vsr!X'"Ks;' •X'Ka  ;i  ■:;  •-  «.* .«!»,  -»*  <^  .1™.  ..^--^d ,.  b.™.,.  p.™^ 

inaJguraiian  of  uciat  works,  for  a  more  intimate  minglinD  of  priests  the  friend  of  Achilles,  who  came  to  the  help  of  the  Creeks,  was 

wilh  the  pnple,  and  for  general  euliivation  of  penonar initiative.  Jajn  by  Hector  wilh  the  help  of  Ap<dlo.    Then  Achilles,  to 

'"Nj"u^.;iw  '?h^'rc«k«f  for  in.oira.ion  to  Ameria      There  "'^'"'  ^^  '"'"^'>  ^'"^-  """""'  '"  ""  *"'  ''"  "*«"■ 

iWy  saw  a  vifo^s  Church  among,  free  people,  with  priest,  dragged  his  body  behind  his  chariot  to  the  camp,  and  afterwanls 

publkly  respected,  tod  with  a  note  of  anresuve  teal  in  every  round  the  tomb  ol  Palroclus.    Aphrodite  uvl  Kv*^  ^nsKi-nA 
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it  ban  eomtption  ud  mnUktJoD.    Fliim,  guudcd  by  Henna,  Uituralatkal  If afotw,  M  mil  u  lo  tbe  TrautaOttml  4 

went  to  Aduila  and  picviilcd  on  him  lo  give  buk  the  body,  Xtyal  Stdtly  t{  lErfishirf  jt    He  died  OD  the  igtli  of  Noven 

which  ni  buried  with  great  hODOiir.    Hector  wu  iflowudi  1807. 

WDnhii^  in  the Tn»d  t^  the  Bwotiu  tribe  Gephyrad,  who  ^six  Dr  HMU  viikii  a 

tiBtitd  Mcrifica  at  his  grave. 

<    HBCDBA(Gr.'&.^),wifeofPriam,daughterofIheFhrygia]i  . 

"  g  Dynuu  (or  d(  CilMut,  oc  of  the  river-god  Sangariiu). 


wmhiiHwd  in  the  Troad  by  the  Boeotian  tribe  Gephyrad.  who  ^  »  "^  »•*"•  a**  *"  Oalopai  Wcrk  (with  poftnh).  by  J.  a 

affj^iatrifica  »t  his  «.«.  Coo^ild,  Trtm.  Edm.  Cat.  Soc.  (i*>8)  vu.  317. 

HEDQSIOa,  or  Uicbin,  a  membci  o[  Ibe  mammalian  ords 

.iu.  1..™-.  w  «.  ^»-u.,  u.  u.  lut  ...ti-Buu  o.u.,u™,.  IiKclivora,  rcmaikable  for  in  dentition,  it.  armature  of  ^KM 

According  to  Homurfiewa.  the  mother  of  nineleen  of  Priam's  "d  ita«li«t  Uil.    pe  upper  jaw  i,  longer  than  the  lower,  the 

fifty  ion).    When  Troy  was  captured  and  Priam  slain,  she  was  """'»  l™g  and  flenhte,  with  the  noalrds  narrow,  and  ill. 

made  prisoner  by  the  Greeks.    Her  fate  ii  told  in  various  ways.  '^'•"  "*  '°'«  *"■»  "*»*-     The  animal  is  about  10  in.  loii(. 

most  of  which  connect  her  with  the  promontory  Cynossems,  "»  »''"  »«  ""■"•  ""'  "^  '""«'  «"*•"  "''«<'  with  hain  of 

ontbeThtadanshDIBOftlieHdlBpont.    According  to  Euripides  'j"  ordinary  chiracler.    Tie  bram  la  remaikaWe  Im  ila  low 

(in  the  HKHia),  her  youngest  ion  Folydorus  had  been  placed  aevelopnient,Uie  cerebral  hemi^msbeing  small.and  marked 

during  tbe  siege  of  Troy  under  the  care  of  Polymeslor.  king  of  7^  ''"'  ™'  S™«'  ""^  »>?'  »„^l?"  ?«•  ™  each  »dt    The 

Thrace.    When  the  Greeks  reached  the  Thracian  Chersonese  ""S^OB  >>•»  '!«  !»■"  ol  fo'l"g  '"ell  up  into  a  ball,  fnm 

on  thdr  way  home  Hecuba  discovered  that  her  ion  had  been  """^  ""  'P"""  ""^  <""  ""  "^^  direcUon.    The  spines  art 

murdered  and  in  revenge  put  out  the  eyes  of  Polymestor  and  ""Pi  "*"'  ""'  elastic,  and  form  so  effident  a  defence  that 

murdered' his  two  sons.    She  was  acquillHl  by  Agamemnon;  f""  •«  t"  animals  able  lo  efiect  a  .ucteiiful  attack  on  this 

but,  as  Polymeslor  foretold,  she  was  turned  into  a  dog,  and  her  "'"•^-    The  moment  it  13  touched,  or  even  hean  the  report  of 

grave  became    a  mark  for  ships  (Ovid.  UOam.  xiii.  39,^575;  '  f^i  "  "^n    ,'1^  "^  ^^-"^  S'T.l,  ,^°™  TJ^'^IJ 

Juvenal  a.  17 1  and  Mayor's  note).    According  lo  another  sloty,  i^'  »^.  "^^  t*"'  contraMion  eflects  the  erection  of  the  ipuit^ 

she  iell  to  the  lot  of  Odysseus,  aa  a  sUve,  and  in  despair  threw  ^^  »"t  important  muscle  is  the  «iB.J<.™  ^,«m™/,  whi^ 

beiself  into  the  Hellespont:  or,  she  used  sudi  insulting  language  "Madsover  theanlenorr^ionof  thetkull,asfardowo(be  bCKly 

V.  13.  16).  It  is  obvious  Irom  the  tale;  of  Hecuba's  Irani- 
formation  and  death  that  she  is  a  form  of  some  goddess 
10  whom  dogs  were  lacredi  and  the  analogy  with   S^Ila  is 

I    RBDA,  WILLEM  CUlASZ  {c.  isgt-c.  1670),  Dutch  painter, 

himself  eicluiively  lo  the  painting  of  still  life.  He  wai  the 
conlemponry  and  comrade  of  Dirk  Hals,  wiih  whom  he  had 
tn  cammoa  pictorial  touch  and  technical  execution.    But  Heda 


was  more  careful  and  finished  than  Hals,  and  showed  consider- 

able skill  and  not   a  Ullle   taste  in  arranging    and  colouring 

chased  cups  and  beakers  and  tankard;  of  precious  and  inferior 

metals.     Nolhing  is  so  appeliiing  ai  bis  "  luncheon,"  with  rare 

comestibles  set  out  upon  rich  plate,  oysters— seldom  wilhoul 

The  Hedgehog  (Erinunu  tmpsiui). 

as  the  ventral  haliy  irgion,  and  on  to  tbe  taH,  but  Ibm  otha 

early  masterpieces,  dated  iGij,  in  the  Munich  Pihakothek  is 

muscles  aid  in  (he  conlraelion. 

as  homely  as  a  laler  one  of  1651  in  the  Liechtenstein  Gallery  si 

Though  inscclivorous,  Ihe  hedgehog  is  reported  to  have  a 

Vienna.    Amoreluiuriousrepaslisa"  Luncheonin  theAugsburg 

liking  for  mice,  while  fmgs  and  loads,  as  well  aa  pllnU  and  fniita, 

Gallery,"  dated  164*.     Most  of  Heda's  pictures  are  on    the 

all  seem  10  be  acceptable.     It  will  also  eat  snakes,  and  its  lond- 

European  continent,  notably  in  the  galleries  of  Fans.  Farms, 

nes,  for  eggs  hti  cauwt  il  10  meet  with  Ihe  enmity  of  game- 

Ghent,  Darmstadt,  Gotha,  Munich  and  Vienna.    He   was  a 

man  of  repute  in  tats  native  city,  and  filled  all  the  ofiicesof  dignity 

and  game<hickt     In  a  .late  of  nature  il  does  not  emerge  from 

and  trust  in  the  gild  of  Kaariem.    He  seems  to  have  had  con- 

ill  lelreal  during  daylight,  unless  urged  by  hunger  or  by  the 

aidcrable  inHucnce  in  farming  the  younger  Franz  Hals. 

neccMilies  of  iU  young.    During  winter  il  passes  into  a  slate 

HEDDLK.     MATTHEW     FOHSTEB     (1818-1897),     Scottish 

mineralogist,  was  bom  al  Hoy  in  Orkney  on  Ihe  iSth  of  April 

provided  ilsell  with  a  nesl  of  dry  leaves,  jl  is  well  piwtected 

from  the  influences  of  (he  rain,  and  rolling  itself  up,  nmaioi 

academy,  he  entered  as  a  medical  sludcnl  al  the  univemty  in 

the  female  brings  forth  four  to  dghl  young,  or.  according  to 

at  Klauslhal  and  Freiburg.    In  1851  he  look  his  degree  of  M.D. 

others,  two  to  four  at  a  somewhat  eariier  period;  at  birth  the 

al  Edinburgh,  and  for  about  five  years  practised  there.     Medical 

spines,  which  in  the  adult  art  black  in  the  middle,  art  white 

work,  however,  possessed  for  him  little  altraclfon;  he  became 

and  soft,  but  soon  harden,  though  they  do  doI  altain  their 

aisislant  10  Prof.  Connell,  who  held  tbe  chair  of  chemistry  at 

full  size  untU  the  succeeding  spring. 

St  Andrews,  and  in  1S61  succeeded  him  ai  prolessor.    This  post 

The  hedgehog,  which  ii  known  xlentifically  as  £nHiceiu 

he  held  until  in  1880  he  w«  invited  10  report  on  some  gold  mines 

in  South  Africa.    On  his  relurc  he  devoted  himself  with  great 

in  woods  and  garden!,  and  eilenda  over  Bpariy  the  wholeof 

amduity  to  mineralogy,  and  formed  one  ol  the  finesl  collections 

Europe;  and  has  been  found  at  6000  to  8000  ft.  above  (he  level 

of  (he  sea.    The  adult  is  provided  with  thirly-sii  leelh;  in  (he 

His  specimens  are  now  in  the  Royal    Scottish    Museum  at 

upper  jaw  are  6  incisora,  7  canines  and  w  cheet-leelh.  and  in 

the  lower  jaw  4  incisors.  1  canines  and  10  cheek-teeth.    The 

genui  is  tepicsented  by  about  a  score  of  species,  niii(^ng  over 

complete, bul the MSS.  fellinlo  Mt  hands,  and  Tlit  Uintrtltty 

Europe.  Asia.eicept  the  Malay  countrics.and  Africa.  (R.  L.*) 

«/  Sioilaivl,  in  9  vols.,  edited  by  J.  C.  Coodchild.  was  issued  HBDGBS  AND  FEKCES.    The  object  of  tl 

In  1901.     Hcddle  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Mincralogical  (abbreviation  of"  defence  ")  it  to  mark  a  boundary 

Society,  and  he  contributed  many  articles  on  Scottish  minerals.  1  Hedge  i>  a  Teutonic  word,  cf,  Dutch  *ff.  Ger.  i 

and  00  the  geology  of  the  northern  puts  of  Scotland,  to  the  appears  m  other  English  words,  t.f.  "  haw."  ai  la  "  h 
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•B  ana  ol  land  on  n^ich  stock  is  kept  The  hedge,  t.e.  a  row 
of  busies  or  small  trees,  forms  a  characteristic 'feature  of  the 
scenery  off  England,  especially  in  the  midlands  and  south;  it  is 
more  rarely  found  in  other  countries.  Its  disadvantages  as  a 
fence  are  that  it  is  not  portable,  that  it  requires  cutting  and 
training  while  young,  that  it  harbours  weeds  and  vermin  and 
that  it  occupies  together  with  the  ditch  which  usually  borders 
it  a  considerable  space  of  ground,  the  margins  of  which  cannot 
be  cultivated.  For  these  reasons  it  is  to  some  extent  superseded 
by  the  fence  proper,  especially  where  shelter  for  cattle  is.  not 
fcquired.  In  Great  Britain  the  hawthorn  iq.v.)  is  by  far  the  most 
impmtant  of  hedge  plants.  Holly  resembles  the  hawthorn 
in  its  amenabtUty  to  pruning  and  in  its  prickly  nature  and 
dosene^  of  growth  ,  which  make  it  an  effective  barrier  to,  and 
shelter  for,  stock,  but  it  is  less  hiardy  and  more  slow-growing 
than  the  hawthorn.  Hornbeam,  beech,  myrobalan  or  cherry 
phiro  and  blackthorn  ako  have  their  advantages,  hornbeam 
being  proof  against  great  exposure,  blackthorn  thriving  on  poor 
land  and  possessing  great  impenetrability  and  so  on.  Box,  yew, 
privet  and  many  other  plants  are  used  for  ornamental  hedging; 
in  the  United  States  the  osage  orange  and  honey  locust  are 
fovourite  hedge  plants.  As  fences,  wooden  posts  and  rails  and 
stone  waUs  may  be  conveniently  used  in  districts  where  the 
requisite  materials  are  plentiful.  But  the  most  modem  form 
of  fence  is  formed  of  wire  strands  either  smooth  or  barbed  (see 
Basbed  Wise),  strained  between  iron  standards  or  wooden  or 
concrete  posts.  The  wire  may  be  interwoven  with  vertical  strands 
or,  if  necessary,  may  be  kept  apart  by  iron  droppers  between  the 
standards.  Fences  of  a  lighter  description  are  madiine-made 
with  pickets  of  split  chestnut  or  other  wood  closely  set,  woven 
with  a  few  strands  of  wire;  they  are  braced  by  posts  at  intervals. 
From  the  fact  that  tramps  and  vagabonds  frequently  sleep 
under  hedges  the  word  has  come  to  be  used  as  a  term  of  contempt, 
as  in  "  hedge-priest,"  an  inferior  and  illiterate  kind  of  parson 
at  one  time  existing  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  in  "  hedge- 
school,'*  a  low  class  school  held  in  the  open  air,  formerly  very 
common  in  Ireland.  From  the  sense  of  **  hedge  "  as  an  enclosure 
or  barrier  the  verb  "to  hedge"  means  to  enclose,  to  form  ,a 
barrier  or  defence,  to  bound  or  limit.  As  a  sporting  term 
the  w<Mrd  b  used  in  betting  to  mean  protection  from  loss,  by 
betting  on  both  sides,  by  "  laying  off  "  on  one  side,  after  laying 
odds  on  another  or  vice  versa.  The  word  was  early  used 
figuratively  in  the  sense  of  to  avoid  committing  oneself. 

See  articles  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Agriculture,  vol.  i., 
cd.  tw  L.  H.  Bailev  (New  York.  1907):  in  the  Standard  Cyclopaedia 
ef  Modem  AgrieuUmre,  ed.  by  R.  P.  Wright  (London,  kk>8-I909); 
And  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Agriculture,  vol.  iL,  ed.  by  C.  E.  Green 
and  D.  Young  (Edinburgh.  1908). 


U  a  municipal  borough  in  the  Holdemess  parliamentary 
divisioo  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  8  m.  E.  of 
HuU  by  a  branch  of  the  North-Eastem  railway.  Pop.  (1901), 
toio.  It  stands  in  a  low-lying,  flat  district  bordering  the 
Humber.  It  is  2  m.  from  the  river,  but  was  formerly  reached 
by  a  navigable  inlet,  now  dry,  and  was  a  considerable  port. 
There  is  a  small  harbour,  but  the  prosperity  of  the  port  has  passed 
to  HuIL  The  church  of  St  Augustine  is  a  splendid  cruciform 
building  with  (xntral  tower.  It  is  Early  English,  Decorated 
and  Perpendictdar,  the  tower  being  of  the  last  period.  The  west 
front  is  particularly  fine,  and  the  church,  with  its  noble  pro- 
portions and  lofty  clerestories,  resembles  a  cathedral  in  miniature. 
There  are  a  manufacture  of  bricks  and  an  agricultural  trade. 
The  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  3  aldermen  and  9 
oouodllors;  and  possesses  a  remarkable  ancient  mace,  of  15th- 
century  workmanship.    Area,  321  acres. 

According  to  tradition  the  men  of  Hedon  received  a  charter 
of  liberties  from  King  iEthelstan,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
prove  this  or  indeed  to  prove  any  settlement  in  the  town  until 
after  the  Conquest.  The  manor  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Domesday  Survey,  but  formed  part  of  the  lordship  of  Holdemess 
which  William  the  Conquerorgranted  to  Odo,  count  of  Albemarle. 
A  charter  of  Henry  II.,  which  is  undated,  contains  the  first  certain 
cvkkace  of  settlement.    By  it  the  king  granted  to  William, 


count  of  Albemarle,  #ree  borough  rights  in  Hedon  so  that  hit 

burgesses  there  might  hold  of  him  as  freely  and  quietly  as  the 

burgesses  of  York  or  Lincoln  held  of  the  king.    An  earlier  charter 

granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  York  shows  that  these  rights 

included  a  trade  gild  and  freedom  from  many  dues  not  only  io 

England  but  also  In  France.     King  John  in  1200  granted  a 

confirmation  of  these  liberties  to  Baldwin,  count  of  Albemarie, 

and  Hawb|a  his  wife  and  for  this  second  charter  the  burgesses 

themselves  paid  70  marks.    In  1272  Henry  III.  granted  to 

Edmund,  earl  of  Lancaster,  and  Avelina  his  wife,  then  lord  and 

lady  of  the  manor,  the  right  of  holding  a  fair  at  Hedon  on  the 

eve,  day,  and  morrow  of  the  feast  of  St  Augustine  and  for  five 

following  days.    After  the  countess's  death  the  manor  came  to 

the  han^  of  Edward  I.    In  »28o  it  was  found  by  an  inquisition 

that  the  men  of  Hedon  "  were  few  and  poor  "  and  that  if  the  town 

were  demised  at  a  fee-farm  rent  the  town  might  improve.    The 

grant,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made  until  1346. 

Besides  this  charter  Edward  III.  also  granted  the  burgesses  the 

privilege  of  electing  a  mayor  and  bailiffs  every  year.    At  that  time 

Hedon  was  one  of  the  chief  ports  in  the  Humber,  but  its  place  was 

graduaUy  taken  by  Hull  after  that  town  came  into  the  hands  of 

the  king.    Hedon  was  incorporated  by  Charles  II.  in  x66x,  and 

James  U.  in  1680  gave  the  burgesses  another  charter  granting 

among  other  privileges  that  of  holding  two  extra  fairs,  but  of 

this  they  never  appear  to  have  taken  advantage.    The  burgesses 

retmmed  two  members' to  parliament  in  1295,  and  from  1547  to 

1832  when  the  borou^  was  disfranchised. 

See  Victoria  County  History,  Yorkshire;  J.  R.  Boyle,  The  Early 
History  of  the  Town  and  Port  ^  Hedon  (Hull  and  York,  1895);  G.  H. 
Park,  History  of  the  Ancient  Borough  of  Hedon  (HuU,  1895). 

HEDONISM  (Gr.  45oi^,  pleasure,  from  Ifiin,  sweet,  pleasant), 
in  ethics,  a  general  term  for  all  theories  of  conduct  in  which  the 
criterion  is  pleasure  of  one  kind  or  another.  Hedonistic  theories 
of  conduct  have  been  held  from  the  earliest  times,  though  they 
have  been  by  no  means  of  the  same  character.  Moreover, 
hedonism  has,  especially  by  its  critics,  been  very  much  mis- 
represented owing  mainly  to  two  simple  misconceptions.  In  the 
fint  place  hedonism  may  confine  itself  to  the  view  that,  as  a 
matter  of  observed  fact,  all  men  do  in  practice  make  pleasure  the 
criterion  of  action,  or  it  may  go  further  and  assert  that  men  ought 
to  seek  pleasure  as  the  sole  human  good.  The  former  statement 
takes  no  view  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  any  absolute  good: 
it  merely  denies  that  men  aim  at  anything  more  than  pleasure. 
The  latter  statement  admits  an  ideal,  summum  bonum — namely, 
pleasure.  The  second  confusion  is  the  tacit  assumption  that  the 
pleasure  of  the  hedonist  is  necessarily  or  characteristically  of  a 
purely  physical  kind;  this  assumption  is  in  the  case  of  some 
hedonistic  theories  a  pure  'perversion  of  the  facts.  Practically  all 
hedonists  have  argued  that  what  are  known  as  the  "  lower  " 
pleasures  are  not  only  ephemeral  in  themselves  but  also  pro- 
ductive of  so  great  an  amount  of  consequent  pain  that  the  wise 
man  cannot  regard  them  as  truly  pleasurable;  the  sane  hedonist 
will,  therefore,  seek  those  so-called  "  higher  "  pleasures  which 
are  at  once  more  lasting  and  less  likely  to  be  discounted  by 
consequent  pain.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  this 
choice  of  pleasures  by  a  hedonist  is  conditioned  not  by  "  moral  " 
(absolute)  but  by  prudential  (relative)  considerations. 

The  earliest  and  the  most  extreme  type  of  hedonism  is  that 
of  the  Cyripaic  School  as  stated  by  Aristippus,  who  argued  that 
the  only  good  for  man  is  the  sentient  pleasure  of  the  moment. 
Since  (following  Protagoras)  knowledge  is  solely  of  momentary 
sensations,  it  is  useless  to  try,  as  Socrates  recommended,  to  make 
calculations  as  to  future  pleasures,  and  to  balance  present  enjoy- 
ment with  disagreeable  consequences.  The  true  art  of  life  is  to 
crowd  as  much  enjoyment  as  possible  into  every  moment.  This 
extreme  or  "  pure  "  hedonism  regarded  as  a  definite  philosophic 
theory  practically  died  with  the  Cyrcnaics,  though  the  same 
spirit  has  frequently  found  expression  in  ancient  and  modem, 
especially  poetical,  literature. 

The  confusion   already  alluded   to   between    "  pure "  and 
"  rational  "  hedonism  is  nowhere  more  clearly  exemplified  than 
I  in  the  misconceptions  which  have  arisen  ^  Vo  \\x^  ^<c^\.rcck<t  ^ 
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the  Epicureans.  To  identify  Epicureanism  with  Cyrenaidsm 
is  a  complete  misunderstanding.  It  is  true  that  pleasure  b  the 
summum  bonum  of  Epicurus,  but  his  conception  of  that  pleasure 
b  profoundly  modified  by  the  Socratic  doctrine  of  prudence 
and  the  eudaemonbm  of  Aristotle.  The  true  hedonbt  will  aim 
at  a  life  of  enduring  rational  happiness;  pleasure  b  the  end  of 
life,  but  true  pleasure  can  be  obtained  only  imder  the  guidance 
of  reason.  Self-control  in  the  choice  of  pleasures  with  a  view 
to  reducing  pain  to  a  minimum  b  indbpensable.  "  Of  all  thb, 
the  beginning,  and  the  greatest  good,  b  prudence."  The  negative 
side  of  Epicurean  hedonbm  was  developed  to  such  an  extent  by 
some  members  of  the  school  (see  Hege^zas)  that  the  Ideal  life 
is  held  to  be  rather  indifference  to  pain  than  positive  enjo3rment. 
Thb  pessimbtic  attitude  b  far  removed  from  the  positive 
hedonbm  of  Arbtippus. 

Between  the  hedonism  of  the  ancients  and  that  of  modem 
philosophers  there  lies  a  great  gulf.  Practically  speaking 
ancient  hedonism  advocated  the  happiness  of  the  individual: 
the  modern  hedonbm  of  Hume,  Bentham  and  Mill  is  based  on  a 
wider  conception  of  life.  The  only  real  happiness  b  the  happiness 
of  the  community,  or  at  least  of  the  majority:  the  criterion  b 
society,  not  the  individual.  Thus  we  pass  from  Egobtic  to 
Universalbtic  hedonbm,  Utilitarianbm,  Social  Ethics,  more 
especially  in  relation  to  the  slill  broader  theories  of  evolution. 
These  theories  are  confronted  by  the  problem  of  reconciling  and 
adjusting  the  claims  of  the  individual  with  those  of  society. 
One  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  discussion  b  that 
of  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  {Science  of  Ethics),  who  elaborated  a  theory 
of  the  "  social  organbm  "  in  relation  to  the  individual.  The  end 
of  the  evolution  process  b  the  production  of  a  "  social  tissue  " 
which  will  be  "  vitally  efficient."  Instead,  therefore,  of  the 
criterion  of  "  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number," 
Stephen  has  that  of  the  "  health  of  the  organism."  Life  b  not 
"  a  series  of  detached  acts,  in  each  of  which  a  man  can  calculate 
the  sum  of  happiness  or  misery  attainable  by  different  courses." 
Each  action  must  be  regarded  as  directly  bearing  upon  the 
structure  of  society. 

A  criticum  of  the  various  hedonistic  theories  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Ethics  {ad  fin^)-  See  also,  beside  works  quoted  under 
CvRENAics,  Epicurus,  &c,  and  the  general  hbtories  of  philosophy, 
J:  8.  Mackenzie.  Manual  of  Ethics  (3rd  ed..  1897):  J.  H.  Muirhcad, 
Elements  of  Ethics  (1893);  J.  Watson,  Hedonistic  Theories  (1895), 
I.  Martincau.  Types  of  Ethical  Theory  (and  cd.,  1886) ;  F.  H.  Bradley, 
Ethical  Studies  (1876):  H.  Sidgwick.  Methods  of  Ethics  (6th  ed., 
1901);  Jas.  Seth,  Ethical  Principles  (3rd  ed.,  1898);  other  works 
quoted  under  Ethics. 

HEEL,  (i)  (O.  Eng.  hila,  cf .  Dutch  hiel;  a  derivative  of  0.  Eng. 
kdh,  hough,  hock),  that  part  of  the  foot  in  man  which  is  situated 
below  and  behind  the  ankle;  by  analogy,  the  calcaneal  part 
of  the  tarsus  in  other  vertebrates.  The  heel  proper  in  digitigrades 
and  ungulates  b  raised  off  the  ground  and  b  commonly  known  as 
the  "knee"  or  "hock,"  while  the  term  "heel"  b  applied  to  the 
hind  hoofs.  (2)  (A  variant  of  the  earlier  kield;  cf.  Dutch  hellen, 
for  helden)^  to  turn  over  to  one  side,  especially  of  a  ship.  It  b 
thb  word  probably,  in  the  sense  of  "  tip-up,"  used  particularly 
of  the  tilting  or  tipping  of  a  cask  or  barrel  of  liquor,  that  explains 
the  origin  of  the  expression  "  no  heel-taps,"  a  direction  to  the 
drinkers  of  a  toast  to  drain  their  glasses  and  leave  no  dregs 
remaining.  "  Tap  "  b  a  common  word  for  liquor,  and  a  cask 
b  said  to  be  "  heeled  "  when  it  b  tipped  and  oi^y  dregs  or 
muddy  liquor  are  left.  Thb  suits  the  actual  sense  01  the  phrase 
better  than  the  explanations  which  connect  it  with  tapping  the 
"  heel "  or  bottom  of  the  glass  (see  Notes  and  Queries,  4th  series, 
vob.  xi.-xii.,  and  5th  series,  vol.  i.). 

HEEM,  JANDAVIDSZVAN  (or  Johannes  de),'(c.  X600-C.Z683), 
Dutch  painter.  He  was,  if  not  the  first,  certainly  the  greatest 
painter  of  still  life  in  Holland;  no  artbt  of  hb  class  combined 
more  successfully  perfect  reality  of  form  and  colour  with  brilliancy 
and  harmony  of  tints.  No  object  of  stone  or  silver,  no  flower 
humble  or  gorgeous,  no  fruit  of  Europe  or  the  tropics,  no  twig 
or  leaf,  with  which  he  was  not  familiar.  Sometimes  he  merely 
represented  a  festoon  or  a  nosegay.  More  frequently  he  worked 
with  a  purpose  to  point  a  moral  or  illustrate  a  motto.      Here 


the  snake  lies  coiled  under  the  grass,  there  a  skull  rests  on 
blooming  plants.  Gold  and  silver  tankards  or  cups  suggest 
the  vanity  of  earthly  possessions;  salvation  b  allegorized  in  a 
chalice  amidst  blossoms,  death  as  a  crucifix  inside  a  wreath. 
Sometimes  de  Heem  painted  alone,  somedmes  in  company  with 
men  of  hb  school.  Madonnas  or  portraits  surrounded  by  festoons 
of  fruit  or  flowers.  At  one  time  he  signed  with  initials,  at  others 
with  Johannes,  at  others  again  with  the  name  of  his  father 
joined  to  hb  own.  At  rare  intervab  he  condescended  to  a  date, 
and  when  he  did  the  work  was  certainly  of  the  best.  De  Heem 
entered  the  gild  of  Antwerp  in  1635-1636,  and  be^me  a  burgher 
of  that  city  in  1637.  He  steadily  maintained  his  residence  till 
1667,  when  he  moved  to  Utrecht,  where  traces  of  hb  presence 
are  preserved  in  records  of  1668, 1669  and  1670.  It  b  not  known 
when  he  finally  returned  to  Antwerp,  but  hb  death  b  recorded 
in  the  gild  books  of  that  place.  A  very  early  piaure,  dated 
i6a8,  in  the  gallery  of  Gotha,  bearing  the  signature  of  Johannes 
in  full,  shows  that  de  Heem  at  that  time  was  familiar  with  the 
technical  habits  of  execution  peculiar  to  the  youth  of  Alben 
Cuyp.  In  later  years  he  completely  shook  off  dependence, 
and  appears  in  all  the  vigour  of  hb  own  originality. 

Out  of  100  pictures  or  more  to  be  met  with  in  European 
galleries  scarcely  eighteen  are  dated.  The  earliest  after  that  of 
Gotha  b  a  chased  tankard,  with  a  bottle,  a  silver  cup,  and  a 
lemon  on  a  marble  table,  dated  1640,  in  the  museum  of 
Amsterdam.  A  similar  work  of  1645,  with  the  addition  of 
frtiit  and  flowers  and  a  dbtant  landscape,  b  in  Lord  Radnor's 
collection  at  Longford.  A  chalice  in  a  wreath,  with  the  radiant 
host  amidst  wheatsheaves  grapes  and  flowers,  b  a  masterpiece 
of  1648  in  the  Belvedere  of  Vienna.  A  wreath  round  a  Madonna 
of  life  size,  dated  1650,  in  the  museum  of  Berlin,  shovrs  that  de 
Heem  could  paint  brightly  and  harmoniously  on  a  large  scale. 
In  the  Pinakothek  at  Mum'ch  b  the  celebrated  composition  of 
X653,  in  which  creepers,  beautifully  commin^ed  with  gourds 
and  blackberries,  twigs  of  orange,  myrtle  and  peach,  are 
enlivened  by  butterflies,  moths  and  beetles.  A  landscape  with 
a  blooming  rose  tree,  a  jug  of  strawberries,  a  selection  of  fruit, 
and  a  marble  bust  of  Pan,  dated  1655,  b  in  the  Hermitage  at 
St  Petersburg;  an  allegory  of  abundance  in  a  medallion  wreathed 
with  fruit  and  flowers,  in  the  gallery  of  Brussels,  is  inscribed 
with  de  Heem's  monogram,  the  date  of  x668,  and  the  name  of 
an  obscure  artbt  called  Lambrechts.  All  these  pieces  exhilMt 
the  master  in  full  possession  of  his  artbtic  faculties. 

CoKNEUUS  DE  Heeu,  the  son  of  Johannes,  was  in  practice 
as  a  flower  painter  at  Utrecht  in  1658,  and  was  still  active  in 
hb  profession  in  167 1  at  the  Hague.  His  pictures  are  not  equal 
to  those  of  hb  father,  but  they  are  all  well  authenticated,  and 
most  of  them  in  the  galleries  of  the  Hague,  Dresden,  Cassel, 
Vienna  and  Berlin.  In  the  Staedel  at  Frankfort  b  a  fruit 
piece,  with  pot-herbs  and  a  porcelain  jug,  dated  1658;  another, 
dated  167 1,  b  in  the  museum  of  Brussels.  David  df  Heem, 
another  member  of  the  family,  entered  the  gild  of  Utrecht  in 
x668  and  that  of  Antwerp  in  1693.  The  best  piece  assigned 
to  him  b  a  table  with  a  lobster,  fruit  and  glasses,  in  the  gallery 
of  Amsterdam;  others  bear  his  signature  in  the  museums  of 
Florence,  St  Petersburg  and  Brunswick.  It  is  well  to  guard 
against  the  fallacy  that  David  de  Heem  above  mentioned  is 
the  father  of  Jan  de  Heem.  We  should  also  be  careful  not  to 
make  two  persons  of  the  first  artbt,  who  sometimes  signs 
Johannes,  sometimes  Jan  Davidsz  or  J.  D.  Heem. 

HEEMSKERK.  JOB  AN  VAN  (i  597-1656),  Dutch  poet,  was 
born  at  Amsterdam  in  X597.  He  was  educated  as  a  child  at 
Bayonne,  and  entered  the  university  of  Leiden  in  x6x7.  In 
X621  he  went  abroad  on  the  grand  tour,  leaving  behind  him  his 
first  volume  of  poems,  Minnekunst  (The  Art  of  Jjove),  which 
appeared  in  1622.  He  was  absent  from  Holland  four  years.  He 
was  made  master  of  arts  at  Bourges  in  1623,  and  in  X624  visited 
Hugo  Grotius  in  Paris.  On  his  return  in  1625  he  published 
Minnepligt  (The  Duty  of  Love),  and  began  to  practise  as  an 
advocate  in  the  Hague.  In  1628  he  was  sent  to  England  in  his 
legal  capacity  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  to  settle  the 
dbputc  respecting  Amboyna.    In  the  same  year  he  published 
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tte  poem  mltlai  UiHattanJt.  or  the  Scimce  □[  Love.    Ht  SchoRcl  ud  Mmbmc.    Ai  Ulc  u  1551  bii  nKmory  11111  lovcd 

pmxcdcd  to  Analerdini  in   1640.  where  it  married  Alid«.  him  lo  produce  i  copy  ftom  Rsphld'l  "  Midonni  di  Lokuo  " 

■Btcr  of  Ok  >ui(«iun  Vaa  Beunin|cn.    In  1641  he  published  [gtlleryot  Hurlem).    A  "  JudgmenlofMomiu/'dated  ij6i,in 

m  Dutch  VBition  ol  Corneille'i  TU  Cid,  i  (r>gi-comedy,  and  in  Ihe  Berlin  Museum,  proves  him  to  have  been  well  acquainted 

■647  bil  mosl  [amous  work,  the  pailocul  romance  of  Bolarisikt  with  anatomy, but  inopsble  of  wleclion  and  insensible  of  gnce, 

Arcadia,  which  he  had  written  ten  yean  before.    During  the  bold  ol  hand  and  prone  lo  daring  though  tawdry  contrails  of 

lot  twdve  yt*n  of  his  life  Heemskerk  sal  in  the  upper  chimber  cokiur,  and  fond  oi  florid  architecture.    Two  altar-pieces  which 

oi  tbe  Uatt*-(cneraL    He  died  at  An;iterd<.m  on  the  lylh  of  he  finished  for  churches  at  Delil  in  i5;iandijjQ,onecomptele, 

February  1656.  theolherafragmenl.inthemuseumofHaarlem.alhirdof  1551  in 

Tbe  poetry  of  Heemsl  the  Brussels  Museum,  Kpresenliiig"Golgolha,"  the"  Crudfiiion," 

llth  rmlurv.  b  once  on  tbe  "  Flight  into  Egypt,"  "  Cbiiit  on  the  Mount,"  and  stenes  from 

dTUrtt"'^«d  ™'"''  "  '*"  ''^"  "'  ^'  ^*™"''  ""*  ^'  Benedict,  are  all  fairly  represcnla. 

Kriid^.dSi,"t*ihW  H^ii^of*s!Vefe™bu'^!^^(^''"^'umplSSsU^^^^ 

rfrsUulf  Arta4»  (16&3)  ^ery  of  Vienna,  in  whicb  tbe  same  relation  10  GiuUo  Romano 

SunltiUictu  Arcadia  Jli  n^v  t,  naltA  as  we  mark  in  the  canvases  of  Rinaldo  of  Mantua. 

K^'.ta^SS^iSri.'i?  <»«'  Pi««  "f  varying  importance  are   io  the  galleries  of 

fod  ^^*25^  ouTt™  Rollerdam,  Munich,  Cassel,  Brunswick,  Karlsttjie,  Mains  and 

in  poHiF  and  pauoral  ditc  Copenhagen.    In  England  the  master  b  best  known  bji  bis 

"""■lily' drawingl.    A    comparatively   feeble    [rictule   by   him   is  the 

HKBMSXERK.    HARTm    JACOBCZ     (nsfi-tyn),    Dutch  "  Last  Judgment  "  in  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court, 

painter,  somelima  called  Van  Veen,  was  bom  at  Heemskerk  in  RBER,  OSWALD  (i&io-i8gj),  Swiss  geologist  ud  naluralisl. 

Holland  in  1498,  and  appitntited  by  his  father,  a  small  farmer,  was  bom  at  Niedcr-Uuwyl  in  Canton  St  Gallen  on  tbe  Jiat  of 

to  Corneliii  Willemsi,  a  painter  al  Haarlem.    Recalled  after  a  August  iKng.    He  was  educated  as  a  clergyman  and  took  ht^y 

time  to  the  paternal  homestead  and  put  to  Ihe  plough  or  Ihe  orders,  and  he  also  graduated    as  doctor  of  philosophy  and 

saifking  of  cows,  young  Beemikerk  took  the  first  opportunity  medicine.    Eaily  in  life  his  interest  was  aroused  in  entomology. 

Ibal  oflered  to  run  away,  and  demoniliated  his  wi^  lo  leave  on  whicb  subject  he  acquired  special  knowledge,  and  later  he  took 

home  for  ever  by  walking  in  a  single  day  Ihe  50  miles  wbicb  up  the  itudy  of  plants  and  became  one  of  tbe  pioneers  in  palieo- 

■eparale  his  native  hamlet  fmo  the  town  of  Delft.    There  he  botany, disllnguishedforhisresearchcaonlheMioccneflora.    In 

studied  under  a  local  master  whom  he  >oon  deserted  for  John  igji  he  became  professor  of  botany  in  the  university  of  Zurich, 

Sdureelof  Haarlem,    At  Haarlem  be  formed  what  is  known  a*  and  he  directed  bis  attention  lo  Ihe  Tertiary  ptanlsandinsectsof 

hisfint  manner,  wbicb  isbul  iquainl  andfdufAfimiutionol  the  Switzerland.    For  some  time  he  was  director  of  tbe  botanic 

Borid  style  brought  from  lUly  by  Mahuse  and  others.    He  then  gvden  at  Zurich.    In  1863  (with  W.  Pengelly,  Pkil.  Trans.. 

started  OD  a  wanderinglouT,  during  which  he  visited  the  whole  of  ]g6i)  he  investigated  the  plant-remains  from  the  lignite-deposits 

Doitliem  and  central  Italy,  stopping  tt  Rome,  where  he  had  of  Bovey  Tncey  in  Devonshire,  regarding  them  as  of  Miocene 

lellenlocacardinaL    ll  tsevidence  of  Ihe  facility  with  which  be  »ge;  but  Ihey  are  now  classed  as  Eocene.    Heer  also  reported 

acqm'red  the  npid  ciecuiion  ol  a  scene  painter  that  he  WIS  on  Ihe  Miocene  flora  of  Arctic  regions,  on  the  plants  of  the 

■elecled   10  co-operate  with  Anlonio  da  San  Gallo,  Battisia  Pleistoceneligniiesof  DUmtenon  UkeZurich,  andon  thecereals 

Franco  and  Francesco  Salviati  to  decorate  the  Iriumphal  arches  of  some  of  the  lake-dwellings  (Die  Pfanten  da  finUhaalen. 

erected  at  Rome  in  April  Isj' in  honour  of  Charles  V.    Vasari,  ig66).    During  a  great  pan  of  his  career  be  was  hampered  by 

they  were  well  composed  md  boldly  executed.'    On  his  return  lo  icltnowledged  in  1873  when  Ihe  Geological  Society  of  London 

tbe  Netherlands  he  tellled  at  Haarlem,  where  he  soon  (1540)  iwardedlohim  the  Wollaslon  medal.     DrHcci  died  at  Lausanne 

became  presideni  ot  his  gild,  married  twice,  and  secured  a  large  on  Ihe  SJth  of  September  1883.     He  publishrd  Flora  Terliarit 

•ad  lucrative  practice.    In  1571  he  left  Haarlem  lor  Amsterdam,  //t(w(,o((i  vols..  l8ss-'8S9);  Oie  t/n«;(dci-5cAi«.i(i86s),and 

to  avoid  the  siege  which  the  Spaniards  laid  (0  the  place,  and  Flora  fmiilis  Arili:a  (1868-1883). 

iberebcnudeawillwhichhasbeenpreserved.andshowsthathe  HEXBBH,     ARNOLD     HBRMAHH     LDDWIO     (i;iSo-iS4i). 

hadlivedlongenougbandprosperouslyenoughtoraakeafortune.  German  historian,  was  bom  on  the  ijth  of  October  1350  at 

At  his  death,  which  look  place  on  the  islol  October  rsj4.  he  left  A rbergen,  neat  Bremen.    He  studied  philosophy,  theology  and 

noney  and  land  in  trust  to  the  orphanage  of  Haariem,  wilh  history  II  Cdllingen,  and  thereafter  travelled  in  France,  Italy 

inleresi  to  be  paid  yeariy  to  any  couple  who  should  be  willing  10  and  Ihe  Netherlands.    In  1787  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 

pefform  Ibe  marriage  ceremony  on  ihe  stab  of  his  tomb  in  the  professors  of  philosophy,  and  then  of  history  at  (Sotlingen,  and 

olbedral  of  Haarlem.    It  was  a  superstition  whicb  still  exists  in  he  afterwards  was  chosen  aulic  councillor,  privy  councillor,  &c.. 

Catholic  Holland  thai  a  marriage  so  celebrated  would  secure  the  the  usual  rewards  of  successful  German  scholars.    He  died  at 
peace  ot  the  dead  within  the  tomb. 

Tbe  worksof  Heemskerk  aresl  III  very  numerous.  "  Adam  and 
Eve."  and  "  St  Luke  painting  the  Likeness  of  Ihe  Virgin  and 
Child  "  in  presence  of  a  poet  crowned  wilh  ivy  leaves,  and  a  parrot 

of  the  period  preceding  Heemskerk 's  visit  lo  Italy.  An  altar-piece 
eieculed  (or  St  Laurence  of  Alkmaar  in  iS38-iS4t, and  composed 
of  ai  least  a  dozen  brge  panels,  would,  if  preserved,  have  given 
us  a  clue  to  his  style  alter  his  retum  from  the  south.  In  its 
ibaence  we  have  a  "  Crucifixion  "  executed  for  the  Riches  Claires 
siChent  (now  in  theChenl  Museum)  in  i543,and  the  altar-piece 
o(  Ihe  Drapers  Company  at  Haarlem,  now  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Hague,  and  linbbed  in  tn6.  In  these  we  observe  that  Heems- 
kerk iludied  and  repealed  Ibe  forms  which  he  had  seen  it  Rome 
4    b  the  works  of  Michelangelo  and  Raphael,  and  in  Lombardy  in 

UK  while  hb  Dutch  origin  or  the  models  hrsi  presented  to  him  by 
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Institute  of  France.  Besides  these,  Heeren  wrote  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  Johann  von  MtkUer  (Leipzig,  1809);  Ludwig  Spittler 
(Berlin,  1812);  and  Christian  Heyne  (C^Ottingen,  1813).  With 
rriedrich  August  Ukert  (1780-18^1)  he  founded  the  famous  historical 
collection,  GeschichU  d*r  europdtschen  Staaten  (Gotha,  1819  seq.)t 
and  contributed  many  papers  to  learned  periodicals. 
A  collection  of  his  nutorical  works,  with  autobiographical  notioe» 
published  in  15  volumes  (C^dttingen,  1831-^1830). 


HBFBLB,  KARL  JOSEF  VON  (1809-1893),  German  thedo^an, 

was  bom  at  Unterkochen  in  Warttemberg  on  the  xsth  of  March 

1809,  and  was  educated  at  TQbingen,  where  in  1839  hie  became 

professor-ordinary  of  Church  history  and  patristics  in  the  Roman 

Catholic  faculty  of  theology.    From  1842  to  1845  he  sat  in  the 

National  Assembly  of  Wttrttemberg.    In  December  1869  he  was 

enthroned  bishop  of  Rottcnburg.    His  literary  activity,  which 

had  been  considerable,  was  in  no  way  diminished  by  his  elevation 

to  the  episcopate.    Among  his  numerous  theological  works  may 

be  mentioned  his  well-known  edition  of  the  Apostoiic  Fathers, 

Issued  in  1839;  his  Life  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  published  in  1844 

(Eng.  trans.,  i860);  and  his  sUU  more  celebrated  History  of  the 

Councils  of  the  Church,  in  seven  volumes,  which  appeared  between 

185s  and  1874  (Eng.  trans.,  1871,  i88a).    Hefele's  theological 

opinions  inclined  towards  the  more  liberal  school  in  the  Roman 

Catholic  Church,  but  he  nevertheless  received  considerable  signs 

of  favour  from  its  authorities,  and  was  a  member  of  the  com-. 

mission  that  made  preparations  for  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870. 

Qn  the  eve  of  that  council  he  published  at  Naples  his  Causa 

Hottorii  Papae.  which  aimed  at  demonstrating  the  moral  and 

historical  impossibility  of  papal  infallibility.    About  the  same 

time  he  brought  out  a  work  in  German  on  the  same  subject.    He 

took  rather  a  prominent  part  in  the  discussions  at  the  council, 

associating  himself  with  F61ix  Dupanloup  and  with  Georges 

Darboy,  archbishop  of  Paris,  in  his  opposition  to  the  doctrine 

of  Infallibility,  and  supporting  their  arguments  from  his  vast 

knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  histoiy .  In  the  preliminary  discussions 

he  voted  against  the  promulgation  of  the  dogma.    He  was  absent 

from  the  important  sitting  of  the  x8th  of  June  1870,  and  did  not 

send  in  his  submission  to  the  decrees  imtil  1 87 1 ,  when  he  explained . 

in  a  pastoral  letter  that  the  dogma  "  referred  only  to  doctrine 

given  forth  ex  cathedra,  and  therein  to  the  definitions  proper  only, 

but  not  to  its  proofs  or  explanations."    In  1872  he  took  part  in 

the  congress  summoned  by  the  Ultramontanes  at  Fulda,  and  by 

his  judicious  use  of  minimizing  tactics  he  kept  his  diocese  free 

from  any  participation  in  the  Old  Catholic  schism.    The  last  four 

volumes  of  the  second  edition  of  his  History  of  the  Councils  have 

been  described  as  skilfully  adapted  to  the  new  situation  created 

by  the  Vatican  decrees.    During  the  later  years  of  his  life  he 

undertook  no  further  literary  efforts  on  behalf  of  his  church,  but 

retired  into  comparative  privacy.    He  died  on  the  6th  of  June 

1803. 
See  Herzog-Hauck's  Realencyklopidiet  vii.  525. 

HEOEL,  GEORG  WILHELM  FRIEDRICH  (1770-1831), 
German  philosopher,  was  born  at  Stuttgart  on  the  27th  of  August 
1770.  His  father,  an  official  in  the  fiscal  service  of  WUrttemberg, 
is  not  otherwise  known  to  fame;  and  of  his  mother  we  hear 
only  that  she  had  scholarship  enough  to  teach  him  the  elements 
of  Latin.  He  had  one  sister,  Christiana,  who  died  unmarried, 
and  a  brother  Ludwig,  who  served  in  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon. 
At  the  grammar  school  of  Stuttgart,  where  Hegel  was  educated 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eighteen,  he  was  not  remarkable. 
His  main  productions  were  a  diary  kept  at  intervals  during 
eighteen  months  (i 783-1787),  and  translations  of  the  Antigone, 
the  Manual  of  Epictetus,  &c.  But  the  characteristic  feature 
of  his  studies  was  the  copious  extracts  which  from  this  time 
onward  he  unremittingly  made  and  preserved.  This  collection, 
alphabetically  arranged,  comprised  annotations  on  classical 
authors,  passages  from  newspapers,  treatises  on  morals  and 
mathematics  from  the  standard  woii^s  of  the  period.  In  this  way 
he  absorbed  in  their  integrity  the  raw  materials  for  elaboration. 
Vet  as  evidence  that  he  was  not  merely  receptive  we  have  essays 
already  breathing  that  admiration  of  the  classical  world  which  he 
never  lost.  His  chief  amusement  was  cards,  and  he  began  the 
habit  of  taking  snuff. 


In  the  autumn  of  1788  he  entered  at  Tubingen  as  a  student 
of  theology;  but  he  showed  no  interest  in  theology:  his  sermoot 
were  a  failure,  and  be  found  more  congenial  reading  in  the  dasska, 
on  the  advantages  of  studying  which  his  first  essay  was  written. 
After  two  years  he  took  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1793  received  his  theological  certificate,  stating  him  to  be  of 
good,  abilities,  but  of  middling  industry  and  knowledge,  and 
especially  deficient  in  philosophy. 

As  a  student,  his  elderly  appearance  gained  bim  the  title 
"  Old  man,"  but  he  took  part  in  the  walks,  beer-drinking  and 
love-making  of  his  fellows.  He  gained  most  from  intellectual 
intercourse  with  his  contemporaries,  the  two  best  known  of 
whom  were  J.  C.  F.  HOlderlin  and  ScheDing.  With  HOlderiin 
Hegel  learned  to  feel  for  the  old  Greeks  a  love  which  grew  stronger 
as  the  semi-Kantianised  theology  of  his  teachers  more  and  more 
failed  to  interest  him.  With  Schelling  like  sympathies  bound  him. 
They  both  protested  against  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
inertia  of  their  native  state,  and  adopted  the  doctrines  of  freedom 
and  reason.  The  story  which  tells  how  the  two  went  out  one 
morning  to  dance  roimd  a  tree  of  liberty  in  a  meadow  is  an 
anachronism,  though  in  keeping  with  their  opinions. 

On  leaving  coll^;e,  he  became  a  private  tutor  at  Bern  and 
lived'  in  intellectual  isolation.  He  was,  however,  far  from 
inactive.  He  compiled  a  systematic  account  of  the  fiscal  system 
of  the  canton  Bern,  but  the  main  factor  in  his  mental  growth 
came  from  his  study  of  Christianity.  Under  the  impulse  given 
byXessing  and  'Kant- he  turned  to  the  original  recqrds  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  attempted  to  construe  for  himself  the  real  significance 
of  Christ.  He  wrote  a  life  of  Jesus,  in  which  Jesus  was  simply 
theisSn  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  He  did  not  stop  to  criticize  as  a 
philologist,  and  ignored  the  miraculous.  He  asked  for  the  secret 
contained  in  the  conduct  and  sayings  of  this  man  which  made  him 
the  hope  of  the  human  race.  Jesus  speared  as  revealing  the 
unity  with  (}od  in  which  the  Greeks  in  their  best  days  unwittingly 
rejoiced,  and  "as  lifting  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  from  a  lawgiver  who 
metes  out  punishment  on  the  transgressor,  to  the  destiny  which 
in  the  Greek  conception  falls  on  the  just  no  less  than  on  the  unjust. 

The  interest  of  these  ideas  is  twofold.  In  Jesus  Hegel  finds  the 
expression  for  something  higher  than  mere  morality:  he  finds 
a  noble  spirit  which  rises  above  the  contrasts  of  virtue  and  vice 
into  the  concrete  life,  seeing  the  infinite  always  embracing  our 
finitude,  and  proclaiming  the  divine  which  is  in  man  and  cannot 
be  overcome  by  error  and  evil,  unless  the  man  close  his  eyes  and 
ears  to  the  godlike  presence  within  him.  In  religious  life,  in 
short, 'he  finds  the  principle  which  reconples  the  opposition 
'of  the  temporal  mind.  But,  secondly,  the  general  source  of  the 
doctrine  that  life  is  higher  than  all  its  incidents  is  of  interest. 
He  does  not  7ree  himself  from  the  current  theology  either  by 
rational  moralizing  like  K&nt,  or  by  bold  speculative  synthesis 
like  Fichte  and  Schelling.  He  finds  his  panacea  in  the  concrete 
life  of  humanity.  But  although  he  goes  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
tastes  the  mystical  spirit  of  the  medieval  saints,  the  Christ  of  his 
conception  has  traits  that  seem  borrowed  from  Socrates  and 
from  the  heroes  of  Attic  tragedy,  who  suffer  much  and  yet 
smile  gently  on  a  destiny  to  which  they  were  reconciled.  Instead 
of  the  Hebraic  doctrine  of  a  Jesus  punished  for  our  sins,  we 
have  the  Hellenic  idea  of  a  man  who  is  calmly  tranquil  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  unity  with  God. 

During  these  years  Hegel  kept  up  a  slack  correspondence 
with  Schelling  and  Halderlin.  Schelling,  already  on  the  way 
to  fame,  kept  Hegel  abreast  with  German  speculation.  Both 
of  them  were  intent  on  forcing  the  theologians  into  the  daylight, 
and  grudged  them  any  aid  they  might  expect  from  Kant's 
postulation  of  God  and  immortality  to  crown  the  edifice  of  ethics. 
Meanwhile,  Hdlderlin  in  Jena  had  been  following  Fichte*s  career 
with  an.enthusiasm  with  which  he  infected  Hegel. 

It  is  pleasing  to  turn  from  these  vehement  struggles  of  thou^t 
to  a  tour  which  Hegel  in  company  with  three  other  tutors  made 
through  the  Bernese  Oberland  in  July  and  August  1796.  Of  this 
tour  he  left  a  minute  diary.  He  was  delighted  with  the  varied 
play  of  the  waterfalls,  but  no  glamour  blinded  him  to  the  squalor 
of  Swiss  peasant  life.    The  glaciers  and  the  rocks  called  forth  no 
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The  apecteck  of  these  eternally  dead  masses  gave 
nothing  but  the  monotonous  and  at  last  tedious  idea, '  Es 
ist  so.'- 

Towaids  the  dose  of  his  engagement  at  Bern,  Hegel  had 
recetved  hopes  from  Schelhng  of  a  post  at  Jena.  Fortunately 
fas  friend  HiUderlin,  now  tutor  in  Frankfort,  secured  a  similar 
Btuatipn  there  for  Hegel  in  the  famfly  of  Herr  Gogol,  a  merchant 
(January  1797).  The  new  post  gave  him  more  leisure  and  the 
society  he  needed. 

About  this  time  he  turned  to  questions  of  economics  and 
government.  He  had  studied  Gibbon,  Hume  and  Montesquieu 
in  Switzerkmd.  We  now  find  him  making  extracts  from  the 
F.ngli<h  newqiapers  on  the  Poor-Law  Bill  of  1796;  criticising 
the  Prussian  land  laws,  promulgated  about  the  same  time; 
and  writing  a  commentary  on  Sir  James  Steuart's  Inquiry  into 
the  Principles  of  Pdilical  Economy.  Here,  as  in  contemporaneous 
criticisms  of  Kant's  ethical  writings,  Hegel  aims  at  correcting 
the  abstract  discussion  of  a  topic  by  treating  it  in  its  systematic 
interconnexions.  Church  and  state,  law  and  morality,  com- 
merce and  art  are  reduced  to  factors  in  the  totality  of  human 
Efe,  from  which  the  specialists  had  isolated  them. 

But  the  best  evidence  of  Hegel's  attention  to  contemporary 
politics  is  two  unpublished  essays— one  of  them  written  in  1798, 
**  On  the  Internal  Condition  of  Wttrttemberg  in  Recent  Times, 
particularly  on  the  Defects  in  the  Magistracy,"  the  other  a 
criticism  on  the  constitution  of  Germany,  written,  probably, 
not  long  after  the  peace  of  Lim^ville  (1801).  Both  essays  are 
critical  rather  than  constructive.  In  the  first  Hegel  showed  how 
the  supineness  of  the  committee  of  estates  in  WUrttemberg  had 
favoured  the  usurpations  of  the  superior  officials  in  whom  the 
court  had  found  compliant  servants.  And  though  he  perceived 
the  advantages  of  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  estates, 
he  still  doubted  if  an  improved  system  could  work  in  the  actual 
conditions  of  hb  native  province.  The  main  feature  in  the 
pamphlet  is  the  recognition  that  a  spirit  of  reform  is  abroad. 
If  W&rttemberg  suffered  from  a  bureaucracy  tempered  by 
despotism,  the  Fatherland  in  general  suffered  no  less.  "  Ger- 
many," so  b^ns  the  second  of  thrae  unpublished  papers,  *'  is 
no  longer  a  state."  Referring  the  colla(>se  of  the  empire  to 
the  retention  of  feudal  forms  and  to  the  action  of  religious 
animosities,  Hegel  looked  forward  to  reorganization  by  a  central 
power  (Austria)  wielding  the  imperial  army,  and  by  a  representa- 
tive body  elected  by  the  geographical  districts  of  the  empire. 
But  such  an  issue,  he  saw  well,  could  only  be  the  outcome  of 
violence — of  *'  blood  and  iron.  "  The  philosopher  did  not  pose 
as  a  practical  statesman.  He  described  the  German  empire  in 
its  nullity  as  a  conception  without  existence  in  fact.  In  such  a 
state  of  things  it  was  the  business  of  the  philosopher  to  set  forth 
the  outlines  of  the  coming  epoch,asthey  were  already  moulding 
themselves  into  shape,  amidst  what  the  ordinary  eye  saw  only 
as  the  disintegration  of  the  old  forms  of  social  life. 

His  old  interest  in  the  religious  question  reappears,  but  in  a 
more  philosophical  form..  Starting  with  the  contrast  between 
a  natural  and  a  positive  religion,  he  regards  a  positive  religion 
as  one  imposed  upon  the  mind  from  without,  not  a  natural 
growth  crowning  the  round  of  human  life.  A  natural  religion, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  not,  he  thought,  the  one  universal 
rtUgion  of  every  cUme  and  age,  but  rather  the  spontaneous 
development  of  the  national  conscience  varying  in  varying 
circumstances.  A  people's  religion  completes  and  consecrates 
their  whole  activity:  in  it  the  people  rises  above  its  finite  life 
in  limited  spheres  to  an  infinite  life  where  it  feels  itself  all  at  one. 
Even  philosophy  with  Hegel  at  this  epoch  was  subordinate  to 
religion;  for  philosophy  must  never  abandon  the  finite  in  the 
search  for  the  infinite.  Soon,  however,  Hegel  adopted  a  view 
according  to  which  philosophy  is  a  higher  mode  of  apprehending 
the  infinite  than,  even  religion. 

At  Frankfort,  meanwhile,  the  philosophic  ideas  of  Hegel 
first  assumed  the  proper  philosophic  form.  In  a  MS.  of  102 
quarto  sheets,  of  which  the  first  three  and  the  seventh  are 
wanting,  there  is  preserved  the  original  sketch  of  the  Hegelian 
system,  so  far  as  the  logic  and  metaphysics  and  part  of  the 


philosophy  of  nature  are  concerned.  The  third  part  of  the 
system — the  ethical  theory — seems  to  have  been  composed 
afterwards;  it  is  contained  in  its  first  draft  in  another  MS. 
of  30  sheets.  Even  these  had  been  preceded  by  earlier  Pytha- 
gorean constructions  envisaging  the  divine  life  in  divine  triangles. 

Circumstances  soon  put  Hegel  in  the  way  to  complete  these 
outlines.  His  father  died  in  January  1799;  and  the  slender 
sum  which  Hegel  received  as  his  inheritance,  3154  gulden  (about 
£260),  enabled  him  to  think  once  more  of  a  studious  life.  At 
the  close  of  1800  we  find  him  asking  Schelling  for  letters  of 
ihtroduction  to  Bambjerg,  where  with  cheap  living  and  good  beer 
he  hoped  to  prepare  himself  for  the  intellectual  excitement 
of  Jena.  The  upshot  was  that  Hegel  arrived  at  Jena  in  January 
1801.  An  end  had  already  come  to  the  brilliant  epoch  at  Jena, 
when  the  romantic  poets,  Tieck,  Novalis  and  the  Schlegels 
made  it  the  headquarters  of  their  fantastic  mysticism,  and  Fichte 
turned  the  results  of  Kant  into  the*  banner  of  revolutionary 
ideas.  Schelling  was  the  main  philosophical  lion  of  the  time; 
and  in  some  quarters  Hegel  was  spoken  of  as  a  new  champion 
summoned  to  help  him  in  his  struggle  with  the  more  prosaic 
continuators  of  Kant.  Hegel's  first  periormance  seemed  to 
justify  the  rumour.  It  was  an  essay  on  the  diflcrence  between 
the  philosophic  systems  of  Fichte  and  Schelling,  tending  in  the 
main  to  support  the  latter.  Still  more  striking  was  the  agreement 
shown  in  the  Critical  Journal  of  Philosophy,  which  Schelling 
and  Hegel  wrote  conjointly  during  the  years  1802- 1803.  So 
latent  was  the  difference  between  them  at  this  epoch  that  in 
one  or  two  cases  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  by  whom  the 
essay  was  written.  Even  at  a  bter  period  foreign  critics  like 
Cousin  saw  much  that  was  alike  in  the  two  doctrines,  and  did  not 
hesiute  to  regard  Hegel  as  a  disciple  of  Schelling.  The  disserta- 
tion by  which  Hegel  qualified  for  the  position  of  Privatdount 
(De  orbitis  planeiarum)  was  probably  chosen  under  the  influence 
of  Schelling's  philosophy  of  nature.  It  was  an  unfortunate 
subject.  For  while  Hegel,  depending  on  a  numerical  proportion 
suggested  by  Plato,  hinted  in  a  single  sentence  that  it  might  be 
a  mistake  to  look  for  a  planet  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  Giuseppe 
Piazzi  iq.v.)  had  already  discovered  the  first  of  the  asteroids 
(Ceres)  on  the  1st  of  January  1801.  Apparently  in  August,  when 
Hegel  qualified,  the  news  of  the  discovery  had  not  yet  reached 
him,  but  critics  have  made  this  luckl^s  suggestion  the  ground 
of  attack  on  a  priori  philosophy. 

Hegel's  lectures,  in  the  winter  of  1801-1802,  on  logic  and 
metaphysics  were  attended  by  about  eleven  students.  Later, 
in  1804,  we  find  him  with  a  class  of  about  thirty,  lecturing  on 
his  whole  system;  but  his  average  attendance  was  rather  less. 
Besides  philosophy,  he  once  at  least  lectured  on  mathematics. 
As  he  taught,  he  was  led  to  modify  his  original  system,  and  notice 
after  notice  of  his  lectures  promised  a  text-book  of  philosophy — 
which,  however,  failed  to  appear.  Meanwhile,  after  the  departure 
of  Schelling  from  Jena  in  the  middle  of  1803,  Hegel  was  left 
to  work  out  his  own  views.  Besides  philosophical  studies, 
where  he  now  added  Aristotle  to  Plato,  he  read  Homer  and  the 
Greek  tragedians,  made  extracts  from  books,  attended  lectures 
on  physiology,  and  dabbled  in  other  sciences.  On  his  own 
representation  at  Weimar,  he  was  in  February  1805  made  a 
professor  extraordinarius,  and  in  July  1806  drew  his  first  and 
only  stipend— 100  thalers.  At  Jena,  though  some  of  his  hearers 
became  attached  to  him,  Hegel  was  not  a  popular  lecturer  any 
more  than  K.  C.  F.  Krause  (q.v.).  The  ordinary  student  found 
J.  F.  Fries  {q.v.)  more  intelligible. 

Of  the  lectures  of  that  period  there  still  remain  considerable 
notes.  The  language  often  had  a  theological  tinge  (never 
entirely  absent),  as  when  the  "  idea  "  was  spoken  of,  or  "  the 
night  of  the  divine  mystery,"  or  the  dialectic  of  the  absolute 
called  the  "  course  of  the  divine  life.  "  Still  his  view  was  growing 
clearer,  and  his  difference  from  Schelling  more  palpable.  Both 
Schelling  and  Hegel  stand  in  a  relation  to  art,  but  while  the 
aesthetic  model  of  Schelling  was  found  in  the  contemporary 
world,  where  art  was  a  SF>ecial  sphere  and  the  artist  a  separate 
profession  in  no  intimate  connexion  with  the  age  and  nation, 
the  model  of  Hegel  was  found  rather  in  those  >n<^\V&  vA.  xc^vysso]^ 
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art  in  which  art  is  not  a  part  but  an  aspect  of  the  common  life, 
^d  the  artist  is  not  a  mere  individual  but  a  concentration  of  the 
passion  and  power  of  beauty  in  the  whole  community.  "  Such 
art,"  says  Hegel,  "  is  the  common  good  and  the  work  of  all. 
Each  generation  hands  it  on  beautified  to  the  next;  each  has 
done  something  to  give  utterance  to  the  universal  thought. 
Those  who  are  said  to  have  genius  have  acquired  some  special 
aptitude  by  which  they  render  the  general  shapes  of  the  nation 
their  own  work,  one  in  one  point,  another  in  another.  What 
they  produce  is  not  their  invention,  but  the  invention  of  the  whole 
nation;  or  rather,  what  they  find  is  that  the  whole  nation  has 
found  its  true  natyre.  Each,  as  it  were,  piles  up  his  stone. 
So  too  does  the  artist.  Somehow  he  has  the  good  fortune  to 
come  last,  and  when  he  places  his  stone  the  arch  stands  self- 
supported."  Hegel,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  fully  aware 
of  the  change  that  was  coming  over  the  world.  "  A  new  epoch," 
he  says,  "  has  arisen.  It  seems  as  if  the  world-spirit  had  now 
succeeded  in  freeing  itself  from  all  foreign  objective  existence, 
and  finally  apprehending  itself  as  absolute  mind."  These  words 
come  from  lectures  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  which  laid 
the  foundation  for  his  Phdnonunologie  des  Geistes  (Bamberg, 
1807). 

On  the  14th  of  October  1806  Napoleon  was  at  Jena.  Hegel, 
like  Goethe,  felt  no  patriotic  shudder  at  the  national  disaster, 
and  in  Prussia  he  saw  only  a  corrupt  and  conceited  bureaucracy. 
Writing  to  his  friend  F.  J.  Niethammer  (1766-1848)  on  the  day 
before  the  battle,  he  speaks  with  admiration  of  the  **  world-soul," 
the  emperor,  and  with  satisfaction  of  the  probable  overthrow 
of  the  Prussians.  The  scholar's  wish  was  to  see  the  clouds  of 
war  pass  away,  and  leave  thinkers  to  their  peaceful  work.  His 
manuscripts  were  his  main  care;  and  doubtful  of  the  safety 
of  his  last  despatch  to  Bamberg,  and  disturbed  by  the  French 
soldiers  in  his  lodgings,  he  hurried  off,  with  the  last  pages  of  the 
Phdnomenologie,  to  take  refuge  in  the  pro-rector's  house.  Hegel's 
fortunes  were  now  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Without  means,  and 
obliged  to. borrow  from  Niethammer,  he  had  no  further  hopes 
from  the  impoverished  university.  He  had  already  tried  to  get 
away  from  Jena.  In  1805,  when  several  lecturers  left  in  con- 
sequence of  diminished  classes,  he  had  written  to  Johann  Heinrich 
Voss  (9.V.),  suggesting  that  his  philosophy  might  find  more 
congenial  soil  in  Heidelberg;  but  the  application  bore  no  fruit. 
He  was,  therefore,  glad  to  become  editor  of  the  Bamberger 
Zeilung  (1807-1808).  Of  his  editorial  work  there  is  little  to  tell; 
no  'leading  articles  appeared  in  his  columns.  It  was  not  a 
suitable  vocation,  and  he  gladly  accepted  the  rectorship  of  the 
Aegidien-gymnasium  in  Nuremberg,  a  post  which  he  held  from 
December  1808  to  August  z8i6.  Bavaria  at  this  time  was 
modernizing  her  institutions.  The  school  system  was  reorganized 
by  new  regulations,  in  accordance  with  which  Hegcl  wrote  a 
scries  of  lessons  in  the  outlines  of  philosophy — ethical,  logical 
and  psychological.  They  were  published  in  1840  by  Roscnkranz 
from  Hegel's  papers. 

As  a  teacher  and  master  Hegel  inspired  confidence  in  his 
pupils,  and  maintained  discipline  without  pedantic  interference 
in  their  associations  and  sports.  On  prize-days  his  addresses 
summing  up  the  history  of  the  school  year  discussed  some  topic 
of  general  interest.  Five  of  these  addresses  are  preserved. 
The  first  is  an  exposition  of  the  advantages  of  a  classical  traim'ng, 
when  it  is  not  confined  to  mere  grammar.  "The  perfection 
and  grandeur  of  the  master-works  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
must  be  the  intellectual  bath,  the  secular  baptism,  which  gives 
the  first  and  unfading  tone  and  tincture  of  taste  and  science." 
In  another  address,  speaking  of  the  introduction  of  military 
exercises  at  school,  he  says:  "  These  exercises,  while  not  in- 
tended to  withdraw  the  students  from  their  more  immediate 
duty,  so  far  as  they  have  any  calling  to  it,  still  remind  them  of 
the  F>ossibility  that  every  one,  whatever  rank  in  society  he  may 
belong  to,  may  one  day  have  to  defend  his  country  and  his  king, 
or  help  to  that  end.  This  duty,  which  is  natural  to  all,  was 
formerly  recognized  by  every  citizen,  though  whole  ranks  in 
the  state  have  become  strangers  to  the  very  idea  of  it." 

On  the  i6th  of  September  181 1  Hegel  married  Marie  von 


Tucher  (twenty-two  years  hb  junior)  of  Nuremberg.  She 
brought  her  husband  no  fortune,  but  the  marriage  was  entirely 
happy.  The  husband  kept  a  careful  record  of  income  and 
expenditure.  His  income  amounted  at  Nuremberg  to  1500 
gulden  (£130)  and  a  house;  at  Heidelberg,  as  professor,  he 
received  about  the  same  sum;  at  Berlin  about  3000  thalers 
(£300).  Two  sons  were  bom  to  them;  the  elder,  Karl,  became 
eminent  as  a  historian.  The  younger,  Immanuel,  was  bom  on 
the  24th  of  September  1816.  Hegel's  letters  to  his  wife,  written 
during  his  solitary  holiday  tours  to  Vienna,  the  Netherlands 
and  Paris,  breathe  of  kindly  and  happy  affection.  Hegel  the 
tourist — recalling  happy  days  spent  together;  confessing  that, 
were  it  not  because  of  his  sense  of  duty  as  a  traveller,  he  would 
rather  be  at  home,  dividing  his  time  between  his  books  and  his 
wife;  commenting  on  the  shop  windows  at  Vienna;  describing 
the  straw  hats  of  the  Parisian  ladies — is  a  contrast  to  the  professor 
of  a  profound  philosophical  system.  But  it  shows  that  the 
enthusiasm  which  in  his  days  6f  courtship  moved  him  to  verse 
had  blossomed  into  a  later  age  of  domestic  bliss. 

In  181 3  appeared  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  Wissensckajt 
der  Logik,  and  the  work  was  completed  by  a  third  in  1816.  This 
work,  in  which  his  system  was  for  the  first  time  presented  in 
what,  with  a  few  minor  alterations,  was  its  ultimate  shape, 
found  some  audience  in  the  world.  Towards  the  close  of  his 
eighth  session  three  professorships  were  almost  simultaneously 
put  within  his  reach — at  Erlangen,  Berlin  and  Heidelberg. 
The  Prussian  offer  expressed  a  doubt  that  his  long  absence  from 
university  teaching  might  have  made  him  rusty,  so  he  accepted 
the  post  at  Heidelberg,  whence  Fries  had  just  gone  to  Jena 
(October  18 16).  Only  four  hearers  turned  up  for  one  of  his 
courses.  Others,  however,  on  the  encyclopaedia  of  philosophy 
and  the  history  of  philosophy  drew  classes  of  twenty  to  thirty. 
While  he  was  there  Cousin  first  made  his  acquaintance,  but  a 
more  intimate  relation  dates  from  Berlin.  Among  his  pupils 
was  Hermann  F.  W.  Hinrichs  (g.v.),  to  whose  Religion  in  its 
Inward  Relation  to  Science  (1622)  Hegel  contributed  an  important 
preface.  The  strangest  of  his  hearers  was  an  Esthonian  baron, 
Boris  d'YrkuU,  who  after  serving  in  the  Russian  army  came  to 
Heidelberg  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Hegel.  But  his  books  and 
his  lectures  were  alike  obscure  to  the  baron,  who  betook  himself 
by  Hegel's  advice  to  simpler  studies  before  he  returned  to  the 
Hegelian  system. 

At  Heidelberg  Hegel  was  active  in  a  literary  way  also.  In 
181 7  he  brought  out  the  Encykhpudie  d.  philos.  Wissensckaflen 
im  Grundrisse  (4th  ed.,  Berlin,  181 7;  new  ed.,  1870)  for  use  at 
his  lectures.  It  is  the  only  exposition  of  the  Hegelian  system 
as  a  whole  which  we  have  direct  from  Hegel's  own  hand. 
Besides  this  work  he  wrote  two  reviews  for  the  Heidelberg 
JakrbUcher — the  first  on  F.  H.  Jacobi,  the  other  a  political 
pamphlet  which  called  forth  violent  criticism.  It  was  entitled 
a  Criticism  on  the  Transactions  of  the  Estates  of  WUrUemberg  in 
1815-1816.  On  the  isth  of  March  1815  King  Frederick  of 
WUrttemberg,  at  a  meeting  of  the  estates  of  his  kingdom,  laid 
before  them  the  draft  of  a  new  constitution,  in  accordance  with 
the  resolutions  of  the  congress  of  Vienna.  Though  an  improve- 
ment on  the  old  constitution,  it  was  unacceptable  to  the  estates, 
jealous  of  their  old  privileges  and  suspicious  of  the  king's 
intentions.  A  decided  majority  demanded  the  restitution  of 
their  old  laws,  though  the  kingdom  now  included  a  large  popula- 
tion to  which  the  old  rights  were  strange.  Hegel  in  his  essay, 
which  was  republished  at  Stuttgart,  supported  the  royal  pro- 
posals, and  animadverted  on  the  backwardness  of  the  bureaucracy 
and  the  landed  interests.  In  the  main  he  was  right;  but  be 
forgot  too  much  the  provocation  they  had  received,  the  usurpa- 
tions and  selfishness  of  the  govenung  family,  and  the  unpatriotic 
character  of  the  king. 

In  1 81 8  Hegcl  accepted  the  renewed  offer  of  the  chair  of 
philosophy  at  Berlin,  vacant  since  the  death  of  Fichte.  The 
hopes  which  this  offer  raised  of  a  position  less  precarious  than 
that  of  a  university  teacher  of  philosophy  were  in  one  sense 
disappointed;  for  more  than  a  professor  Hegel  never  became. 
But  his  influence  upon  his  pupils,  and  his  solidarity  with  the 
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PmaiUn  govenunent,  g&ve  him  a  position  such  as  few  pr6fesK>rs 
have  held. 

In  1 8a  I  Hegel  published  the  Grundlinien  der  Philosopkie  des 
RtciUs  (2nd  ed.,  1840;  ed.  G.  J.  B.  BoUand,  1901;  Eng.  trans.. 
PkUosofky  of  Right,  by  S.  W.  Dyde.  1896).  It  is  a  combined 
system  of  moral  and  political  philosophy,  or  a  sociology  dominated 
by  the  idea  of  the  state.  It  turns  away  contemptuously  and 
fiercely  from  the  sentimental  aspirations  of  reformers  possessed 
by  the  democratic  doctrine  of  the  rights  of  the  omnipotent 
nation.  Fries  is  stigmatized  as  one  of  the  "  ringleaders  of 
shallowness  "  who  were  bent  on  substituting  a  fancied  tie  of 
enthusiasm  and  friendship  for  the  established  order  of  the  state. 
The  disciplined  philosopher,  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
task  of  comprehending  the  organism  of  the  state,  had  no  patience 
with  feebler  or  more  mercurial  minds  who  recklessly  laid  hands 
on  established  ordinances,  and  set  them  aside  where  they  con- 
travened humanitarian  sentiments.  With  the  principle  that 
whatever  b  real  is  rational,  and  whatever  is  rational  is  real, 
Hegel  fancied  that  he  had  stopped  the  mouths  of  political 
critics  and  constitution-mongers.  His  theory  was  not  a  mere 
formulation  of  the  Prussian  state.  Much  that  he  construed  as 
necessary  to  a  state  was  wanting  in  Prussia;  and  some  of  the 
reforms  already  introduced  did  not  find  their  place  in  his  system. 
Yet,  on  the  whole,  he  had  taken  his  side  with  the  government. 
Altenstdn  even  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  book.  In 
his  disgust  at  the  crude  conceptions  of  the  enthusiasts,  who  had 
hoped  that  the  war  of  liberation  might  end  in  a  realm  of  internal 
liberty,  Hegel  had  forgotten  his  own  youthful  vows  recorded  in 
vcne  to  Hdld*rlin,  "  never,  never  to  live  in  peace  with  the 
ordinance  which  regulates  feeling  and  opinion."  And  yet  if 
we  kx»k  deeper  we  see  that  this  is  no  worship  of  existing  powers. 
It  is  rather  due  to  an  overpowering  sense  of  the  value  of  organiza- 
tion— a  sense  that  liberty  can  never  be  dissevered  from  order, 
that  a  vital  interconnexion  between  all  the  parts  of  the  body 
politic  is  the  source  of  all  good,  so  that  while  he  can  find  nothing 
but  brute  weight  in  an  organized  public,  he  can  compare  the 
royal  person  in  his  ideal  form  of  constitutional  monarchy  to  the 
dot  upon  the  letter  t.  A  keen  sense  of  how  much  is  at  stake 
in  any  alteration  breeds  suspicion  of  every  reform. 

During  his  thirteen  years  at  Berlin  Hegel's  whole  soul  seems 
to  have  been  in  his  lectures.  Between  1823  and  1827  his  activity 
reached  its  maximum.  His  notes  were  subjected  to  perpetual 
revisions  and  additions.  We  can  form  an  idea  of  them  from  the 
shape  in  which  they  appear  in  his  published  writings.  Those  on 
Aatkeiics,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Religion,  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Hilary  and  on  the  History  of  Philosophy,  have  been  published 
by  his  editors,  mainly  from  the  notes  of  his  students,  under 
their  separate  heads;  while  those  on  logic,  psychology  and  the 
philosophy  of  nature  are  appended  in  the  form  of  illustrative 
and  explanatory  notes  to  the  sections  of  his  Encyklop&die. 
During  these  years  hundreds  of  hearers  from  allpartsof  Germany, 
and  beyond,  came  under  his  influence.  His  fame  was  carried 
abroad  by  eager  or  intelligent  disciples.  At  Berlin  Henning 
served  to  prepare  the  intending  disciple  for  fuller  initiation  by 
the  master  himself.  Edward  Gans  {q.v.)  and  Heinrich  Gustav 
Hotho  {q.t.)  carried  the  method  into  special  spheres  of  inquiry. 
At  Halle  Hinrichs  maintained  the  standard  of  Hegelianism  amid 
the  o|^x>sition  or  indifference  of  his  colleagues. 

Three  courses  of  lectures  are  especially  the  product  of  his 
Berlin  period:  those  on  aesthetics,  the  philosophy  of  religion 
sikI  the  philosophy  of  history.  In  the  years  preceding  the 
revolution  of  1S30,  pubUc  interest,  excluded  from  political  life, 
turned  to  theatres,  concert-rooms  and  picture-galleries.  At 
these  Hegel  became  a  frequent  and  appreciative  visitor  and 
made  extracts  from  the  art-notes  in  the  newspapers.  In  his 
heyday  excursions,  the  interest  in  the  fine  arts  more  than  once 
took  him  out  of  his  way  to  see  some  old  painting.  At  Vienna 
in  1824  he  spent  every  moment  at  the  Italian  opera,  the  ballet 
and  the  picture-galleries.  In  Paris,  in  1827,  he  saw  Charles 
Kemble  and  an  English  company  play  Shakespeare.  This 
familiarity  with  the  facts  of  art,  though  neither  deep  nor  histori- 
cal, gave  a  freshness  to  his  lectures  on  aesthetics,  which,  as 


put  together  from  the  notes  of  1820,*  1823,  1826,  are  in  many 
ways  the  most  successful  of  his  efforts. 

The  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  religion  are  another  applica- 
tion of  his  method.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  had  prepared 
for  the  press  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  proofs  for  the  existence 
of  God.  In  his  lectures  on  religion  he  dealt  with  Christianity, 
as  in  his  philosophy  of  morals  he  had  regarded  the  state.  On 
the  one  hand  he  turned  his  weapons  against  the  rationalistic 
school,  who  reduced  religion  to  the  modicum  compatible  with 
an  ordinary  worldly  mind.  On  the  other  hand  he  criticized  the 
school  of  Schleiermacher,  who  elevated  feeling  to  a  place  in 
religion  above  systematic  theology.  His  middle  way  attempts 
to  show  that  the  dogmatic  creed  is  the  rational  development 
of  what  was  implicit  in  religious  feeling.  To  do  so,  of  course, 
philosophy  becomes  the  interpreter  and  the  superior.  To  the 
new  school  of  E.  W.  Hengstenberg,  which  regarded  Revelation, 
itself  as  supreme,  such  interpretation  was  an  abomination. 

A  Hegelian  school  began  to  gather.  The  flock  included 
intelligenl  pupils,  empty-headed  imitators,  and  romantic  natures 
who  turned  philosophy  into  lyric  measures.  Opposition  and 
criticism  only  served  to  define  more  precisely  the  adherents  of 
the  new  doctrine.  Hegel  himself  grew  more  and  more  into  a 
belief  in  his  own  doctrine  as  the  one  truth  for  the  world.  He  was 
in  harmony  with  the  government,  and  his  followers  were  on  the 
winning  side.  Though  he  had  soon  resigned  all  direct  official 
connexion  with  the  schools  of  Brandenburg,  his  real  influence  in 
Prussia  was  considerable,  and  as  usual  was  largely  exaggerated 
in  popular  estimate.  In  the  narrower  circle  of  his  friends  his 
birthdays  were  the  signal  for  congratulatory  verses.  In  1826  a 
formal  festival  was  got  up  by  some  of  his  admirers,  one  of  whom, 
Herder,  spoke  of  his  categories  as  new  gods;  and  he  was  pre- 
sented with  much  poetry  and  a  silver  mug.  In  1830  the  students 
struck  a  medal  in  his  honour,  and  in  183 1  he  was  decorated  by 
an  order  from  Frederick  William  III.  In  1830  he  was  rector 
of  the  university;  and  in  his  speech  at  the  tricentenary  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession  in  that  year  he  charged  the  Catholic 
Church  with  regarding  the  virtues  of  the  pagan  world  as  brilliant 
vices,  and  giving  the  crown  of  perfection  to  poverty,  continence 
and  obedience. 

One  of  the  last  literary  undertakings  in  which  he  took  part 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Berlin  JahrhUcher  fUr  wissenschaft- 
liche  Kritik,  in  which  he  assisted  Edward  Gans  and  Varnhagen 
von  Ense.  The  aim  of  this  review  was  to  give  a  critical  account, 
certified  by  the  names  of  the  contributors,  of  the  Uterary  and 
philosophical  productions  of  the  time,  in  relation  to  the  general 
progress  of  knowledge.  The  journal  was  not  solely  in  the 
Hegelian  interest;  and  more  than  once,  when  Hegel  attempted 
to  domineer  over  the  other  editors,  be  was  met  by  vehement 
and  vigorous  opposition. 

The  revolution  of  1830  was  a  great  blow  to  him,  and  the 
prospect  of  democratic  advances  almost  made  him  ill.  His  last 
literary  work,  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  the  Preussische 
Staatszeitung,  was  an  essay  on  the  English  Reform  Bill  of  1831. 
It  contains  primarily  a  consideration  of  its  probable  effects  on 
the  character  of  the  new  members  of  parliament,  and  the  measures 
which  they  may  introduce.  In  the  latter  connexion  he  enlarged 
on  several  points  in  which  England  had  done  less  than  many 
continental  states  for  the  abolition  of  monopolies  and  abuses. 
Surveying  the  questions  connected  with  landed  prop>erty,  with 
the  game  laws,  the  poor,  the  Established  Church,  especially  in 
Ireland,  he  expressed  grave  doubt  on  the  legislative  capacity 
of  the  English  parliament  as  compared  with  the  power  of  re- 
novation manifested  in  other  states  of  western  Europe. 

In  183 1  cholera  first  entered  Europe.  Hegel  and  his  family 
retired  for  the  summer  to  the  suburbs,  and  there  he  finished  the 
revision  of  the  first  part  of  his  Science  of  Logic.  On  the  beginning 
of  the  winter  session,  however,  he  returned  to  his  house  in  the 
Kupfergraben.  On  this  occasion  an  altercation  occurred  between 
him  and  his  friend  Gans,  who  in  his  notice  of  lectures  on  juris- 
prudence had  recommended  Hegel's  Philosophy  if  Right.  Hegel, 
indignant  at  what  he  deemed  ptatronage,  demanded  that  the  cvq\.«. 
should  be  withdrawn.    On  lV\c  i^vVv  oV  "^ov^icvV^w,  ^\v«t  wv^ 
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diy'jplnw!,  he  died  ofc!io1era*ndinu  buried,  aibehtdwiihed,  ■'■»'  'i™  •'>* 

neiwecn  ricnie  ano  soiger.  ( [/ndBtWidUi 

'    Hetel  in  his  clau-nwm  nu  neithei  iinposipg  nor  ludncting.  anfenion  whk 

You  uw  >  pLiin,  old-fashioned  [an,  wilhoul  lifeoi  lutUe — *  uolatioa  [rom 

figure  which  had  nevei  looked  young,  and  was  now  preniaturel/  ajaiiuiiheKfe 

^:  .b.  fm"«l  !■"  bj;  "l™  to  »ra|.ou.d  ilmiU.  SSu^ 

Silling  wilh  his  jnufl-boi  before  nim,  and  his  head  bent  down,  orgoiiuii.  ai  t\ 

be  looked  01  at  eiM,  and  kepi  luming  the  lohoj  of  hi*  DOtet.  findi  much  in 

His  utlerinw  wgj  iniemipted  hy  trequepl  coughing;  every  iu™>>V  to  p™ 

•cnience  came  out  with  *  struggle.     The  style  was  no  lea*  ir-  lJ|'aJ3,*EEJi , 

regular,     Sometiina  in  irfain  narrative  the  lertuier  wOuM  be  to  find  the  woi 

ipecuUyawkHird,  whileln  abiiruse  pauigeiheieemedspedally  to  lee  line  a>[ 

■I  home,  rose  into  a  natural  eloquence,  and  csnied  away  the  Finally,  unabk 


l>]ht(ri»el>T.— H<«lianisin<tconleBedly< 
all philoiophin.    Evetyor-'— ■■ — '■■--' 


the  legend  which  makes  Hen 

— '  ■—  he  hai  not."    H 

of  thcH^ht  {ail  ui 


much  ftucceia.    In  the  inuoduclofy  lecture!  on  the  philoiophy  of  r 
Rligion  be  gives  a  ratioiHle  of  the  diHetence  between  (he  nwda  of 

contciouineu  in  nligion  and  philouphy  [between  CnrUiUiiiii  and  c 

BtpiS).    In  the  beginning  of  the  Encyihfiidii  he  diicuiKi  the  community,  ai 

defects  of  docmaiiim.  empickdina.  the  philoai^hiei  of  ICini  and  onion  of  ilie  ni 

Jacobi.    In  the  Gm  caie  he  licala  the  formal  or  peycbological  animate*  the  i 


u»^Ja>o^^uF[^'from.adilIeitrr^t!lf  \  i^^'I^^?^  "ti 

ctabotatcdT   Even  to  the  list   Kegel  had   not  u  eaternalixed  ] 
ayatem  as  lo  treat  It  as  KKDeihine  to  be  led  up  to  by  vradiul  ttei 


, ^  [irincipleof     I 

iking.. More  than  moU  thinkers  he  had  quietly  bid  hnnself     i 


philoHphy  1 

The  Piknewufngy  le  the  picture  of  the  Hegelian  phDotophy  ui 
le  nuking— at  the  etage  before  the  scaffolding  has  been  Riooved 

**  nwK  brilliant  and  the  mou  difficult  of  Hegel'a  works— the 

~*^^  most  brilliant  because  it  istosomed^ree  an  autobiography 
"■**'■  of  Hefel't  mind— not  the  absiiact  record  of  a  logical 
■olution.  but  the  lesl  hiiloty  o(  an  intellectual  growth;  the  moat 
l^uli  betauie,  instead  oi  treating  the  rise  at  intelligence  (from  its 


wUiJi 

HA 


m  fte  first  the  position  which  it  proposes  ultimately  to  reach, 

I  gives  not  a  proof  of  that  position,  but  an  account  o[  the  a-    Hegelianism  to  render  Suid  the  Baed  phasi 


Bui  with  thit  modificatioa  on  Ok  iyitcm  iBother  Dccnnrily 
lallawci] ;  a  mere  loffical  «ri«  cotiW  oM  cnalc  auart.  And  Ihiu 
(he  mmtcTuI  univmc  brcame  tbc  real  naftlng-poinE.  Tlwiiglit 
brcaiDC  only  tKc  mult  ol  orguik  conditioiu — tubtcciivc  apdhumin; 
and  the  tyfltem  of  Hcgcl  wat  po  lon^  an  idealizaiioii  ol  religiodi 
but  a  naEuralJatJc  theory  with  a  proniineiit  and  peculur  lovic^ 

Thel<igiFa(Hefcliitheonlynviltolhelai^aIAriitcMic7  What 
Aristotle  did  lor  (he  ihixiry  of  dcmoBUralive  leuoning.  Hetel 
itiempti'd  lo  do  for  the  whok  ol  human  knowkdie.  Hit  ki^  it 
an  emunieMIion  of  the  formi  or  calcgotia  by  which  out  eKpcriciKC 
eiiui.  It  carried  out  Kint't  doctrine  of  the  otoorinaia  onai 
wnlhclic  principlM.  but  removed  the  iimiialion  Tiy  which  Kant 
denied  them  jny  coiulilulive  value  eitcept  in  alliance  with  ei- 
pcriciKC.  Accodling  to  Hegel  the  terau  in  which  thought  udiibiu 
iikII  are  a  iviteni  ol  their  own.  with  lawa  and  rebOan  which 
reappear  in  a  kesi  obviou  ihape  in  the  Ihcoria  ol  nature  and  mind. 

ionn>  by  which  tboiwht  hiildt  lenMtiont  in  unityJilK  tormalive  or 
lyntbetic  elemcnti  of  lanffuagc)  had  their  placeuaigned  in  a  lyuein 
where  one  kadt  up  to  and' '-' ---■-— 


thervEuv  providea  no  account,  ia  the  preiencc  ol  Bradation  and 
wity  In  Ilie  world.  The  general  terma  of  latiiuaie  limplily 
■Ivene.  by  ledudnf  in  va%ly  ol  individuals  lo  a  lew  formi. 


-^  eSnlrSbn^ 

thought  ignoret.  and  ol  which  ordinary 
-■  ■--■ ,--..-     ^^ 

limply  and  perfwlly.     The  n. 

undentandiiu  ia  to  dinde  and  then  to  ^ve  a  eeparaie  reality  to 
what  it  hai  Ihuft  diitin^iihed.  It  la  pan  of  Hcoeli  plan  toieiDedy 
thim  one-sdcd  character  ol  thoughi,  by  layin^g  bare  the  gradationa 
ol  ideaa.    He  faya  apecial  tfreia  on  the  point  that  abiiract  idcat 

conciete  idea  there  11  a  coincidence  ol  oppoiiiek 

The  beginning  of  the  logic  i>  an  illustration  ol  this.  The  Icncal 
idea  i>  tieatcd  under  the  Ihm;  headi  of  being  ISryn}.  eiaence  (H^n) 
and  notion  (Btirip.  The  limi^est  term  of  thoueht  is  being;  we 
cannot  think  less  about  anything  than  when  we  merely  lay  that  it  is. 
Being— the  abstract"  h" — is  jwfftincdeAnile,  and  nothing  at  least  u. 

in  this  unquaiihed  shape  was  10  mont  people  a  itumbltng.bioclr  at 
the  very  door  ol  the  system.  Instead  a  the  mere  "  is  "  which  is  at 
yet  nothing,  we  should  rather  say  "  becomes."  and  as  "  beconiet " 


in  the  syllogism; 


isionning  into  a 
ce  that  has  roughly  prevailed  in  phjiosaphy 
might  be  quoted  where  the  reasoning  seemt 


idcni  dn  not  involve  extta'logical  conihleriliani.  The  order  of  the 
categories  it  in  the  main  outlines  fined:  but  in  the  minor  detailt 
much  depenfis  upon  the  philntaphcr.  who  has  to  fill  in  the  gapa 
between  ideas,  with  liule  guidance  fmm  the  data  of  eiperiertre,  and 

deal  hardly  with  langua^.  The  merit  of  Hegel  is  to  have  indicated 
and  lo  a  urge  extent  displayed  the  filiation  and  muliial  limitation 
ol  our  (ormt  of  thought;  to  have  arranged  them  in  (he  order  of 
their  comparative  eafudty  to  give  a  aatlsiartory  ekpn-ssion  10  truth 
in  the  totality  ol  iu  lelatbini;  and  la  have  hmken  down  the  partiiioa 
which  in  Kant  separated  the  biraial  kigicfrom  the  transcendcatal 
analytic,  at  well  as  the  general  disruption  between  logic  and  mela- 
phyHc    It  must  St  the  same  time  be  admitted  that  much  of  the 


ftad  mterderwodeDCF,  than  hi 

■uiknl  aflTby  W^^iThu^Ik 
The  Philinoptiv  ol  Naltirc 


re  have  the  reproenta 


HEGEL 

■ry  t«M  hnl  lo  the  rifht 
f  thii  problem  wL'l  partly 
laD[U]i^  in  the  CinrtiDn 

the  Twilt  ol  the  loticil 


he  abitnci  development  of  thotlEhl 
j  movement.  Initud  oT  thou^t,  we 
e*d  of  dialectic,  Bfivitaiioo :  inttewl 
.  The  whole  fiTI]  under  the  thnv 
*'  ornnic  "—the  conteat  under  e»cb 
editiont  ol  the  Excykiapidu.  The 
',  movement :  and  in  the  nUr  tyMen 


.    Under  the  head  of 


liave  the  theny  of 


.._ dof  ptiytici     .     _ 

jound,  heat  and  cobevon.  and  finaUy  of 

afhnicy — preKntin^  the  phenomena  of  material  change  ai 
chanae  in  a  leriei  ol  ipecial  fbrcet  wtikh  Eenerale  the  varie 
life  of  nature.  LaiLly,  unckr  the  bead  of^"  oreanic,"  cocne 
botany  and  animal  phy»ah»y — prcaenting  (ne  coocme  i 

.L — ,  ^„  (l„  ^fij^  Uluuluna  of  nature. 

-  ol  •uper'-'-'  — '---     -  '— ■ 

Blile'^ 

:ti  tM  thi 

'  a>  a  better  wamnt  fot'thebirinV  of  God  thac 

cruiHin  .|>»>  ui,  ihe  lacE  d[  the  ikv.     Even  in  Ihe  animal  world, 
the  highest  ilage  of  iiatuR,  he  eaw  a  fail 

aa  {jiflecure,  anuoiu  and  unhappy. 

His  point  of  view  waa  eHenti^Ly  oppoaed  to  the  current  vi 
adence.  To  iDeumorphuiii  he  only  allowed  a  loeical  val 
eiplalninf  the  natural  clajuhcaiioii;  the  only  reali  caciilent 
morphcHu  he  uw  in  the  development  of  the  individual  fn 
embryonk itage.   Still  morediKinctlydid  becontravenetheB 


•  an  eihibited  in  the  pi 


ea  a  iKdatcd  bodiei.    Thia 


ftve  tiacod  the  Eeoeaii  at  the  ii 

id  aa  objectital  in ,_  _ 

ia  diKUHed  in  the  "  PhiloKpfay  ol  Hi 
Jthesi  ol  a  lesal  aynem  and 
;  out  the  vork  of  Kant,  pnenta 
neola  in  the  ethical  life  (Sialiih- 

of  the  moral  life,  and  nu  aa  the  i 
by  the  nuana  ol  wider  ■■ 


eie  intimacy  of  iotenlcpendeace  Ii 

lependent  growth.    The  itate  la  lli_ 

itej  it  it  the  neceiaary  ttarting^painl  wben«  th 
loliite  eiditeace  in  the  tpberea  of  art.  religion  ar...  ».., 
I  finite  worM  oc  temponl  atate,  religion,  aa  the  finite 

a  church,  ia,  like  other  aocletiea,  lubonliaaie  lo  the 

another  iide,  aa  abodute  apiril,  itli^on,  like  an  and  philoaof^y, 

rhe  political  aute  ia  alway*  an  individual,  and^ie  relacioqa  of 
ae  atatea  with  each  other  and  the  "  world-ipirit  "  ol  which  they 
the  nunifeataliona  consiiute  the  mateiul  of  hiilory.  The 
m  at  Pkileupky  ^  Hatarj,  edited  bv  G 
..  U--J  u„.    ..  .1.,  „„„  popular  ok  riege 


teenia  to  auggeat  tD 

of  the  world  i>  nearing  an  end,  and  hag  merely  reduc 

a  logical  locmula.    The  aniwer  lo  Ihii  charge  la  pwiljr 

d wXrow  a  light  into  the  hltun. 
ter  than  Hegel  s  employment  ol  it. 
Hevel — beyond  the  AhioU  Uld 
abvitule  aplrit  ia  an.  Rli^on  asd 


ill  not  do  lor  the  planeli 
u.  &c.     In  chemlitry. 


itnpetal  loieca. 
nalically  to  be 

ewton'a  theory. 


■reen  the  Itiea  ana  tDC  '  ~ 

The  ao^allad  beauty  ol  natufc  la 
The  beauty  of  an  ia  a  bcaut^r  bom 
3  auin  la  the  apeetator;  it  ■  not 
in  MUldeat  of  theii  eidateiicc.  but 
reia  to  a  reapoodiu  bieaat,  ■  call 
stion  of  an  dependa  oa  tbe  dena 
ra  appear  woriud  into  each  oua. 
iweea  the  idea  and  the  ahape  la 
rent  loroaol  art.  When  theses, 
lan  a  Hniggle  and  endeavour  for 


the  ipace  alloile* 
the  thre?  head,  c 
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divUon  la  the  daaai. 

iiecture-in  Ihe  mala. 
rt  par  auiitnu-,  they 


of  Art  stray  largely  In 

nee  and  rise  of  nligiona.  J  the 


ly  be  termed  a  physi 


a  phyiiology  and  paTholo(]f  o 
that  of  ordinary  psychologies, 

and  aitihcialiiy  it 
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HEGEMON-OF  THASOS 

^ea  the  r^fioa  of  lomry.  The  iradationt  which  fdtaw  vt 
upevtieaed  wiib  ■otoc  Docertainty  AraDngit  the  rtligioiu  of  cbf 
Eut-  With  Ihe  Peniu  relieian  of  hjhl  and  the  Eiyptiin  ol 
eaicnu  we  pen  Co  Iboie  Fiithi  whRe  Godhead  takn  tin  iam  oi 
M  ^aritual  imJividualily.  f f.  to  Ihe  Hchrew  leligLon  (ol  lublimily), 
ikiCnek  (of  taaiiiy)  and  the  Roman  (o[  adapcation),    L»(a>n>« 

Cod  ud  man  i>  an  open  docliine.  Thb  u  Chriuianity.  in  which 
God  ii  a  Trinity,  becauie  He  i>  a  ifHril.  The  revcUtioii  of  ihii 
tnih  ii  thr  lubjeet  o(  ihc  Chrinian  Scciptkrea.  Foe  the  Son  of 
God.  in  the  immediaie  aipecl,  ii  the  finite  worid  of  nature  and 
■aa,  wtikh  far  from  being  at  one  with  iti  Father  i>  oricinally  in 
aa  attitude  d  Mnni^nienl.  The  hiaory  of  Chrin  ii  ihe  visUe 
ncoociliaiion  brtwren  nun  and  ihe  entiul.  With  (he  death  of 
ChriM  thit  union.  craiinE  to  be  a  mere  fact,  beeomei  a  viul  idea— 
the  Sfvit  of  God  which  3wclU  in  the  Cbriitian  community. 

Tbe  lectures  oa  the  Hiiloi?  of  PhiLotophy  deal  diipn>ponLaiiato!y 
with  the  vaiioua  cpocha,  and  in  lome  pant  dalr  from  the  beginning 
of  Hrirl'i  caiea.     In  Iryina  lo  nbiect  binary  to  the  order  of  logic 


of  philoaophy  ai  ■  icicnliltc  aludy.    They  ahowe 

innl  by  it*  anircedcnta  and  enviTonmciui,  and 
)!l.  to  Ihe  future.         ,  (V'  "■     •" 

..._ .  __.     _.  ...  ^jrativeiy  ^ort-lived-    1 

ocltcr  cauKi  to  the  direction  of  atle  ''  ^* 


the  hiHary  of  ' 

aphiloaophical 

hai!di4^  iI.'™il."to  Ih^-fuTurer  W-'V/'. 

Btfiliat-  -    ■     ■     -     ■  ■      .    .^ 

Kwrn  of  paycholoigy,  partly  to  the  re 
mciked  In  England  and  Scotland  ii 
tbroey  and  practice  it  here  teemed  to 


De  ol  Hegelianiun  waa  comparatively  ^ort-lii 


0  fUMilx  preciitly.  the  counter. 

__  ^ , ._   _.  Jaempincumandindividualiun 

sa  rnfuired.  In  ihia  reaped  il  uood  to  philoaophy  in  aomc- 
'hc  lamc  lelalitm  thai  the  influence  of  Goethe  Aood  id  Jiiera- 
ThW  eaplaina  tbe  hold  which  il  had  obtained  upon  both 


10   penonality   whether   t 

definitely  railed  in  F.  H-  L..„..,  .  „f^ 

md  ed..  1S97)  and  iniwercd  inthc  ne^ati 

fonnof  being  m  which  lubiecl  and  object.  «ill  and  dciire.  no  longer 
•und  a>  eicRiuve  oppcniin.  rnini  whirh  il  lecincd  at  once  to  follaw 
ihai  the  finite  Klf  could  not  be  a  reality  nor  the  infinite  reaUlv  a  Hir. 
On  thv  baaia  Bradley  developed  a  theory  of  (he  Abiolute  which,  while 
not  denying  that  it  muM  be  conceived  of  ipiriiiullyi  invHed  Ihaliti 
ipiritiiality  ii  of  a  kind  that  findf  no  analogy  in  our  icU'eoniciDui 
ejtpirience.  MorerccentlyJ.M.E.McTaggart'aSliJifjin //((rJJon 
oSialit  (tBf6).  Sbidiis  m  Hiplian  Coimelety  (1901I  and  Stmt 
Dtfmai  ^  Kdiant  (1906)  hant  opcMd  a  new  chapter  in  the  inter- 
prtuiioa  of  Hegelianim.  Tnlly  peReivin|  (hal  the  nllinute 
BcupbyHcal  pnUcni  ii.  hcreai  ever,  the  relation  of  Ihe  One  and  the 
Many.  McTaggan  luila  with  a  dcfinllion  of  the  ideal  in  which  our 
Ikswht  upon  it  can  come  id  cttL  He  findi  ■(  where  (a)  the  unity  it 
/« each  individual,  (t)  th      ■   *        '         ■-■--■-•■ 


ilaeir  be  an  individual  apait  from  the  individuala 
in  wbom  It  It  leaiiaed.  in  other  worda.  the  Abir>lute  cannot  be  a 
Penon.  But  (or  (he  lane  naioa— vii.  Ih«l  in  il  fini  and  in  it  abnc 
tkii  CDodiiion  U  realind— the  individiul  aovl  mult  be  held  to  be  an 

Ledboia.  the  complete  furneia  and  harmony  ol  the  whrile-  In  leply 
to  Biadlcy'a  aijument  for  the  unreality  nf  tbe  aclF.  Hegel  It  initr- 
pmed  at  nKanina  that  the  oppnition  between  irif  and^not-telf  on 
which  it  it  Counded  it  one  that  it  tclf-made  and  in  being  made  is 
uvucended.  The  fuller  our  knowledge  of  reality  the  moir  doci 
the  object  lUnd  out  aa  an  invulnerable  tytlem  of  ordered  pans, 
but  the  pfoceat  by  which  il  ii  tbui  let  In  oppDution  10  the  tubjecl 
■taltotWepraceiaby  which  we  undernand^aiw  t uniform  it  into  the 

qurncea  fDlhrved.  Seeing  that  the  indi^dual  loul  muat  thus  be 
itkeq  10  itand  in  reaped  to  itt  innoit  eiaence  in  compleie  har- 
B.'.y  with  the  whole,  it  mun  eternally  be  at  one  with  iiielf :  all     . 
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was  also  the  author  of  a  comedy  called  Pkiliftne  {PkUine), 

written  in  the  manner  of  Eupolis  and  Cratinus,  in  which  he 

attacked  a  wcU-known  courtesan.    Athenaeus  (p.  698),  who 

preserves  some  parodic  hexameters  of  his,  relates  other  anecdotes 

concerning  him  (pp.  5,  xo8,  407). 

Fragments  in  T.  Kock,  Comtcorum  Atticorum  fragmmta,  L  (1880); 
B.  J.  Peltzer,  De  parodica  Craecorum  poesi  (1855). 

HBOEMONT  (Gr.  irt^itovla^  leadership,  from  irtM9<U't  to 
lead,  the  leadership  especially  of  one  particular  state  in  a  group 
of  federated  or  loosely  united  states.  The  term  was  first  applied 
in  Greek  history  to  the  position  claimed  by  different  individual 
dty-states,  e.g.  by  Athens  and  Sparta,  at  different  times  to  a 
position  of  predominance  (primus  inter  pares)  among  other  equal - 
states,  coupled  with  individual  autonomy.  The  reversion  of  this 
position  was  claimed  by  Macedon  (see  Gkeece:  Ancient  History , 
and  Deuan  League). 

HBOBSIAS  OF  MAGNESIA  (in  Lydia),  Greek  rhetorician  and 
historian,  flourished  about  300  B.C.  Strabo  (xiv.  648),  speaks 
of  him  as  the  founder  of  the  florid  style  of  composition  known  as 
"Asiatic"  (cf.  Tiuaeus).  Agatharchides,  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  and  Cicero  aU  speak  of  him  in  disparaging  terms, 
although  Varro  seems  to  have  approved  of  his  work.  He  pro- 
fessed to  imitate  the  simple  style  of  Lysias,  avoiding  long  periods, 
and  expressing  himself  in  short,  jerky  sentences,  without  modula- 
tion or  finish.  His  vulgar  affectation  and  bombast  made  his 
writings  a  mere  caricature  of  the  old  Attic.  Dionysius  describes 
his  composition  .as  tinselled,  ignoble  and  effeminate.  It  is 
generally  supposed,  from  the  fragment  quoted  as  a  specimen  by 
Dionysius,  that  Hegesias  is  to  be  classed  among  the  writers  of 
lives  of  Alexander  the  Great.  This  fragment  describes  the 
treatment  of  Gaza  and  its  inhabitants  by  Alexander  after  its 
conquest,  but  it  is  possible  that  it  is  only  part  of  an  epideictic 
or  show-speech,  not  of  an  historical  work.  This  view  is  supported 
by  a  remark  of  Agatharchides  in  Photius  {cod.  250)  that  the 
only  aim  of  Hegesias  was  to  exhibit  his  skill  in  describing 
sensational  events. 

Sec  Cicero,  BnUus  83,  Orator  67,  69,  with  J.  E.  Sandys's  note,  ad 
AU.  xii.  6;  Dion.  Halic.  De  verborum  comp.  iv.;  Aulus  GcUius  ix. 
a;  Plutarch,  Alexander^  3;  C.  W.  Miillcr,  Scriptores  rerum  AUxandri 
Magni,  p.  138  (appendix  to  Didot  ed.  of  Arrian,  1846):  Norden, 
Die  antike  Kunstprosa  (1898);  J.  B.  Bury,  Ancient  Greek  Historians 
(1909),  pp.  16Q-172,  on  origin  and  development  of  "  Astatic  "  style, 
with  example  from  Hegesias.  "" 

HEGESIPPUS,  Athenian  orator  and  statesman,  nicknamed 
Kpw^vXos  ("  knot  "),  probably  from  the  way  in  which  he  wore 
his  hair.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  of  whose  anti- 
Macedonian  policy  he  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter.  In  343 
B.C.  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Macedonia  to  dis- 
cuss, amongst  other  matters,  the  restoration  of  the  island  of 
Halonnesus,  which  had  been  seized  by  Philip.  The  mission  was 
unsuccessful,  but  soon  afterwards  Philip  wrote  to  Athens,  offering 
to  resign  possession  of  the  island  or  to  submit  to  arbitration  the 
question  of  ownership.  In  reply  to  this  letter  the  oration  De 
Haionneso  was  delivered,  which,  although  included  among  the 
speeches  of  Demosthenes,  is  generally  considered  to  be  by 
Hcgesippus.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  and  Plutarch,  however, 
favour  the  authorship  of  Demosthenes. 

See  Demosthenes,  De  falsa  legatione  364,  447,  De  corona  350, 
PkUippka  iii.  120;  Plutarch,  Demosthenes  17,  Apophtheemata, 
187D:  Uionysius  Halic  ad  Ammaeum,  i.;  Croic,  History  of  Greece ^ 
ch.  90. 

HEGESIPPUS  (fl.  A.D.  150-180),  early  Christian  writer,  was  of 
Palestinian  origin,  and  lived  under  the  Emperors  Antoninus  Pius, 
Marcus  Aurelius and  Commodus.  Like  Aristo  of  Pella  he  belonged 
to  that  group  of  Judaistic  Christians  which,  while  keeping  the  law 
themselves,  did  not  attempt  to  impose  on  others  the  requirements 
of  circumcision  and  Sabbath  observance.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  treatise  {vrtmirfinaTa)  in  five  books  dealing  with  such  subjects 
as  Christian  literature,  the  unity  of  church  doctrine,  paganism, 
heresy  and  Jewish  Christianity,  fragments  of  which  are  found  in 
Eusebius,  who  obtained  much  of  his  information  concerning  early 
Palestinian  church  history  and  chronology  from  this  source. 
Hegesippus  was  aUo  a  great  traveller,  and  like  many  other  leaders 


of  his  time  came  to  Rome  (having  visited  Corinth  on  the  way) 
about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century.  His  joumeyings  impreaied 
him  with  the  idea  that  the  continuity  of  the  church  in  the  dtiei 
he  visited  was  a  guarantee  of  its  fidelity  to  apostolic  orthodoqr: 
"  in  each  succession  and  in  every  dty,  the  doctrine  isin  acoMdaaoe 
with  that  which  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  and  the  Lord  [tje  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  evangelical  tradition]  proclaim."  To 
illustrate  this  opinion  he  drew  up  a  list  of  the  Roman  bishops. 
Hegesippus  is  thus  a  significant  figure  both  for  the  type  of 
Christianity  taught  in  the  drclc  to  which  he  belonged,  and  as 
accentuating  the  point  of  view  which  the  church  began  to  aatune 
in  the  presence  of  a  developing  gnosticism. 

HEGESIPPUS,  the  supposed  author  of  a  free  Latin  adaptatk» 
of  the  Jeunsh  War  of  Josephus  under  the  title  De  belh  Judaico  et 
excidio  urbis  Hierosolymitanae.  The  seven  books  of  Josephus 
are  compressed  into  five,  but  much  has  been  added  from  the 
Antiquities  and  from  the  works  of  Roman  historians,  while  aevenl 
entirely  new  speeches  are  introduced  to  suit  the  occasion.  Internal 
evidence  shows  that  the  work  could  not  have  been  written  bdott 
the  4th  century  a.d.  The  author,  who  is  undoubtedly  a  Christian, 
describes  it  in  his  preface  as  a  kind  of  revised  edition  of  Josephus. 
Some  authorities  attribute  it  to  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan  C34O' 
397),  but  there  is  nothing  to  settle  the  authorship  definitely.  The 
name  Hegesippus  itself  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  JosefAus, 
through  the  stages  'IcMnproi,  losippus,  Ege^ppus,  Hegesippus, 
unless  it  was  purposely  adopted  as  reminiscent  of  Hegesii^nis,  the 
father  of  ecdesiastical  history  (2nd  century). 

Best  edition  by  C.  F.  Weber  and  J.  Caesar  (1864):  authorities 
ia  E.  Schiircr,  History  of  the  Jewish  People  (En|f.  trans.),  i.  09  teq.; 
F.  Vogel,  De  Hegesippo,  qui  dicitur,  Josepki  tnterprete  (Enangen, 
1881). 

HEGIUS  [VON  HEEK],  ALEXANDER  {c.  1433-1498),  Gennan 

humanist,  so  called  from  his  birthplace  Heek  in  Westphalia.    In 

his  youth  he  was  a  pupil  of  Thomas  k  Kempis,  at  that  time  canon 

of  the  convent  of  St  Agnes  at  ZwoUe.    In  1474  he  settled  down  at 

Deventer  in  Holland,  where  he  either  foundnl  or  succeeded  to  the 

headship  of  a  school,  which  became  famous  for  the  number  of  its 

distinguished  alumni.    First  and  foremost  of  these  was  Erasmus; 

others  were  Hermann  von  dem  Busche,  the  missionary    of 

humanism,  Conrad  Godenius  (Gockelen),  Conrad  Mutianus 

( Muth  von  Mudt)  and  pope  Adrian  VI.   Hegius  died  at  Deventer 

on  the  7th  of  December  1498.    His  writings,  consisting  of  short 

poems,  philosophical  essays,  grammatical  notes  and  letters, 

were  published  after  his  death  by  his  pupil  Jacob  Fabcr.    They 

display  considerable  knowledge  of  Latin,  but  less  of  Greek,  on  the 

value  of  which  he  strongly  insisted.    Hegius's  chief  claim  to  be 

remembered  rests  not  upon  his  published  works,  but  upon  his 

services  in  the  cause  of  humanism.    He  succeeded  in  abolishing 

the  old-fashioned  medieval  textbooks  and  methods  of  instruction, 

and  led  his  pupils  to  the  study  of  the  classical  authors  themselves. 

His  generosity  in  assisting  [xx>r  students  exhausted  a  considerable 

fortune,  and  at  his  death  he  left  nothing  but  his  books  and 

clothes. 

See  D.  Rcichling.  "  Bcitrfige  zur  Charakteristik  den  Alex.  Hegius," 
in  the  Monatsschrifl  fxir  WestdeutsctUand  (1877);  H.  Hamelmann. 
Opera  genealogico-histcrtca  (i7ii):  H.  A.  Erhard,  Gesckickte  des 
WiederaufHuhens  v/issenschaftlicher  Bildung  (1826);  C.  Krafft  and 
W.  Crecclius,  "  Alexander  Hegius  and  seme  SchUler,"  from  the 
works  of  Johannes  Butzbach,  one  of  Hegius's  pupils,  in  2Mttckrifi 
des  bergischen  Geschichtsvereins,  vii.  (Bonn,  1871). 

HEIBERG,  JOHAN  LUDVIG  (1791-1860),  DanUh  poet  and 
critic,  son  of  the  political  writer  Peter  Andreas  Heiberg  (1758- 
184 1 ),  and  of  the  famous  novelist,  afterwards  the  Baroness 
Gyllembourg-Ehrensv&rd,  was  born  at  Copenhagen  on  the  14th 
of  December  1791.  In  1800  his  father  was  exiled  and  settled  in 
Paris,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  French  foreign  office,  retir- 
ing in  181 7  with  a  i>ension.  His  political  and  satirical  writings 
continued  to  exercise  great  influence  over  his  fellow-countrymen. 
Johan  Ludvig  Heiberg  was  taken  by  K.  L.  Rahbek  and  hb  wife 
into  their  house  at  Bakkehuset.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Cop>enhagen,  and  his  first  publication,  entitled  Tin 
Theatre  for  Marionettes  (1814),  included  two  romantic  dramas. 
1  This  was  followed  by  Christmas  Jokes  and  New  Year*s  Tricki 
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(181Q,  The  Imiiieium  of  Ptyeke  (181 7).  and  The  Prophecy  of 
Tyeko  Brakit  a  satire  on  the  eccentricities  of  the  Romantic 
writcfs,  e^KciaUy  on  the  sentimentality  of  Ingen^ann.  These 
vorks  attracted  attention  at  a  time  when  Baggesen,  Ohlen- 
scUicer  and  Ingemann  possessed  the  popular  ear,  and  were 
oadefstood  at  once  to  be  the  opening  of  a  great  career.  In  1817 
Heibcig  took  his  degree,  and  in  1819  went  abroad  with  a  grant 
fmn  government.  He  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  spent  the  next 
three  years  there  with  his  father.  In  182  2  he  published  his  drama 
oi  ATiM,  and  was  made  professor  of  the  Danish  language  at  the 
Boiversity  of  Kiel,  where  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures,  com- 
paring the  Scandinavian  mythology  as  found  in  the  Edda  with 
the  poems  of  Ohknschl&ger.  These  lectures  were  published  in 
German  in  1827. 

In  183s  Heiberg  came  back  to  Copenhagen  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  the  vaudeville  on  the  Danish  stage.  He  composed  a 
great  number  of  these  vaudevilles,  of  which  the  best  known  are 
Kmg  SoiomoH  and  George  the  Hatmaker  (1825);  April  Fools 
(1826);  A  Story  in  Rosenborg  Garden  (tSij);  Kjdge  Huskors 
(1831);  The  Danes  in  Paris  (1833);  No  (1836);  and  Yes 
4>9l9)-  He  took  his  modeb  from  the  French  theatre,  but  showed 
otraordinary  skill  in  blending  the  words  and  the  music;  but  the 
subjects  and  the  humour  were  essentially  Danish  and  even  topical. 
Meanwhile  he  was  producing  dramatic  work  of  a  more  serious 
kind;  in  1828  he  brought  out  the  national  drama  of  Elvcrhdi; 
in  1830  The  Inseparables;  in  1835  the  fairy  comedy  of  The  Elves, 
a  dramatic  version  of  Tieck's  Elfin;  and  in  1838  Fata  Morgana. 
In  1841  Heiberg  published  a  volume  of  New  Poems  containing 
**  A  Soul  after  Death."  a  comedy  which  is  perhaps  his  master- 
piece, **  The  Newly  Wedded  Pair,"  and  other  pieces.  He  edited 
from  1827  to  1830  the  famous  weekly,  the  Fiyvende  Post  (The 
Flying  Post),  and  subsequently  the  Interimsblade  (1834-1837) 
and  the  Jnieiligensblade  (1842-1843).  In  his  journaUsm  he 
carried  on  his  warfare  against  the  excessive  pretensions  of  the 
Romanticists,  and  produced  much  valuable  and  i>enetrating 
criticism  of  art  and  literature.  In  1831  he  married  the  actress 
Johanne  Louise  Paetges  (1812-1890),  herself  the  author  of  some 
popular  vaudevilles.  Heiberg*s  scathing  satires,  however,  made 
him  very  unpopular;  and  this  antagonism  reached  its  height 
when,  in  1845,  ^  published  his  malicious  little  drama  of  The 
Nnt  Crachers.  Nevertheless  he  became  in  1847  director  of  the 
national  theatre.  He  filled  the  post  for  seven  years,  working 
with  greatxeal  and  conscientiousness,  but  was  forced  by  intrigues 
from  without  to  resign  it  in  1854.  Heiberg  died  at  Bonderup, 
■ear  Ringsted,  on  the  25th  of  August  i860.  His  influence  upon 
taste  and  critical  opinion  was  greater  than  that  of  any  writer  of 
kit  time,  and  can  only  be  compared  with  that  of  Holberg  in  the 
18th  century.  Most  of  the  poets  of  the  Romantic  movement  in 
Denmark  were  very  grave  and  serious;  Heiberg  added  the 
dement  of  humour,  elegance  and  irony.  He  had  the  genius  of 
good  taste,  and  his  witty  and  delicate  productions  stand  almost 
aniqoe  in  the  literature  of  his  country. 

The  poetical  works  of  Heiberg  were  collected,  in  1 1  vols.,  in  i86i~ 
1862,  and  his  prose  writings  (11  vols.)  in  the  same  year.  The  last 
volume  of  his  prose  works  contains  some  frajgments  of  autobio- 
graphy. See  also  G.  Brandes,  Essays  ( 1 889) .  For  the  elder  Heiberg 
see  mooograpfaa  by  Thaanip  (1883)  and  by  SchwanenflOgcl  (1891). 

HBIDB.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Schleswig-Holstein,  on  a  small  plateau  which  stands  between 
the  nurshes  and  moors  bordering  the  North  Sea,  35  m.  N.N.W. 
of  GlQckstadt,  at  the  junction  of  the  railways  Elmshorn- 
Hvidding and  NeumOnster-Tdnning.  Pop.(i905),8758.  Ithasan 
Evangelical  and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  high-grade  school. 
and  tobacco  and  cigar  manufactories  and  breweries.  Hcide  in 
1447  became  the  capital  of  the  Ditmarsh  peasant  republic,  but 
on  the  13th  of  June  1559  it  was  the  scene  of  the  complete  defeat 
of  the  peasant  forces  by  the  Danes. 

HIIOBOOBR.  JOHANN  HEINRICH  (1633-1698),  Swiss 
tbe(A)gian,  was  bom  at  BiLrentschweil,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich, 
Switxerland,  on  the  ist  of  July  1633.  He  studied  at  Marburg 
and  at  Heidelberg,  where  he  became  the  friend  of  J.  L.  Fabric! us 
(1632-1696),  and  was  a{^inted  professor   extraordinarius  of 
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'Hebrew  and  later  of  philosophy.    In  1659  he  was  called  to 

Steinfurt  to  iill  the  chair  of  dogmatics  and  ecclesiastical  history, 

and  in  the  same  year  he  became  doctor  of  theology  of  Heidelberg. 

In   1660  he  revisited  Switzerland;  and,  after  marrying,  he 

travelled  in  the  following  year  to  Holland,  where  he  made  the 

acquaintance  of  Johannes  Cocceius.    He  returned  in  1665  to 

Zurich,  where  he  was  elected  professor  of  moral  philosophy. 

Two  years  later  he  succeeded  J.  H.  Hottinger  (1620-1667)  in 

the  chair  of  theology,  which  he  occupied  till  his  death  on  the 

i8th  of  January  1698,  having  declined  an  invitation  in  1669 

to  succeed  J.  Cocceius  at  Leiden,  as  well  as  a  call  to  Groningen. 

Heidegger  was  the  principal  author  of  the  Formula  Consensus 

Helvetica  in  1 67  5,which  was  designed  to  unite  the  Swiss  Reformed 

churches,  but  had  an  opposite  effect.    W.  Gass  describes  him 

as  the  most  notable  of  the  Swiss  theologians  of  the  time. 

His  writings  are  largely  controversial,  though  without  being 

bitter,  and  are  in  great  part  levelled  against  the  Roman  Catholic 

Church.  The  chief  are  De  hisloria  sacra  patriarcharum  exercita- 

tiones   selectae   (1667-1671);    Dissertatio   de   Peregrinationibus 

religiosis  (1670);  De  ratione  siudiorum,  opuscula  aurea,  &c. 

(1670);  Historia  papatus  (1684;  under  the  name  Nicander  von 

Hohenegg);    Manuductio    in    tiam    concordiae    Protestantium 

ecclesiasticae    (1686);    Tumulus    concilii    Tridentini    (1690); 

Exercilationes  biblicae  (1700),  with  a  life  of  the  author  prefixed; 

Corpus  theologiae  Christianae  (1700,  edited  by  J.  H.  Schweizer); 

Eihicae  Christianae  elementa  (171 1);  and  lives  of  J.  H.  Hottinger 

(1667)  and  J.  L.  Fabricius  (1698).    His  autobiography  appeared 

in  1698,  under  the  title  Historia  vitae  J.  H,  Heideggeri, 

See  the  articles  in  HenE0([-Hauck*s  Realencyklopddie  and  the 
Atlgemeine  deutsche  BiograJ^tte;  and  cf.  W.  Gass,  Ceuhickte  der 
protestantischen  Dogmatih,  ii.  353  ff. 

HEIDELBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Neckar,  12  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  Rhine,  13  m.  S.E. 
from  Mannheim  and  54  m.  from  Frankfort -on-Main  by  rail.  The 
situation  of  the  town,  lying  between  lofty  hills  covered  with 
vineyards  and  forests,  at  the  spot  where  the  rapid  Neckar  leaves 
the  gorge  and  enters  the  plain  of  the  Rhine,  is  one  of  great  natural 
beauty.  The  town  itself  consists  practically  of  one  long,  narrow 
street — the  Hauptstrasse — running  parallel  to  the  river,  from 
the  railway  station  on  the  west  to  the  Karlstor  on  the  east 
(where  there  is  also  a  local  station)  for  a  distance  of  2  m.  To 
the  south  of  this  is  the  Anlage,  a  pleasant  promenade  flanked  by 
handsome  villas  and  gardens,  leading  directly  to  the  centre  of 
the  place.  A  number  of  smaller  streets  intersect  the  Haupt- 
strasse at  right  angles  and  run  down  to  the  riVer, which  is  crossed 
by  two  fine  bridges.  Of  these,  the  old  bridge  on  the  east,  built 
in  1788,  has  a  fine  gateway  and  is  adorned  with  statues  of 
Minerva  and  the  elector  Charles  Theodore  of  the  Palatinate; 
the  other,  the  lower  bridge,  on  the  west,  built  in  1877,  connects 
Heidelberg  with  the  important  suburbs  of  Neuenheim  and 
Handschuchsheim.  Of  recent  years  the  town  has  grown  largely 
towards  the  west  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  but  the  additions 
have  been  almost  entirely  of  the  better  class  of  residences. 
Heidelberg  is  an  important  railway  centre,  and  is  connected  by 
trunk  lines  with  Frankfort,  Mannheim,  Karlsruhe,  Spires  and 
WUrzburg.  Electric  trams  provide  for  local  traffic,  and  there 
are  also  several  light  railways  joining  it  with  the  neighbouring 
villages.  Of  the  churches  the  chief  are  the  Protestant  Peters- 
kirche  dating  from  the  i^th  century  and  restored  in  1873,  to 
the  door  of  which  Jerome  of  Prague  in  1460  nailed  his  theses; 
the  Heilige  Geist  Kirche (Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost), an  imposing 
Gothic  edifice  of  the  isth  century;  the  Jcsuitenkirche  (Roman 
Catholic),  with  a  sumptuously  decorated  interior,  and  the  new 
Evangelical  Christ uskirche.  The  town  hall  and  the  university 
buildings,  dating  from  171 2  and  restored  in  1886,  are  common- 
place erections;  but  to  the  south  of  the  Ludwigsplatz,  upon 
which  most  of  the  academical  buildings  lie,  stands  the  new 
university  library,  a  handsome  structure  of  pink  sandstone  in 
German  Renaissance  style.  In  addition  to  the  Ludwigsplatz 
with  its  equestrian  statue  of  the  emperor  William  I.  there  are 
other  squares  in  the  town,  among  them  being  the  Bismarckplatz 
with  a  statue  of  Bismarck,  and  the  Jubiliiumspl&tz. 
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The  duct  utrutkn  oF  Heidelbcri  ii  U»  cuile,  whicb  ovtr-  vut  vii  wu  bu3i  in  1751,  bat  hu  only  been  and  oa  me  or 

hugs  Ibe  cut  put  a!  ihe  town.  It  uudi  oa  [be  Jettentialil.  two  occuiont.  lu  cipuiiy  ii  44.BIB  gallan*.  uid  it  ii  »  It. 
■  ipui  of  the  KonigiUuhl  (iSoo  It.),  u  m  heisbi  oi  jjo  ft.  above  lu|fa  (nd  ji  It.  \oat-  Bebind  Ibe  Fnediicbtbtu  ii  the  AlUa 
the  Hecku.  Tboiigb  now  a  ruin,  yet  iu  eiieai.  111  nugniAceiHe.  (lAio),  or  cuile  baloiny,  [torn  whicb  ii  obiiined  ■  view  of  (rai 
its  beautiiul  viiution  and  in  iniemiing  history  lendct  it  by  beauty,  eilending  Irom  the  town  beneath  lo  ibe  heighu  um 
far  the  most  nolewonby,  as  ii  certainly  Is  Ihe  grandesl  aad  the  NKliar  and  over  the  broad  luxuriant  plain  ol  ibc  Rhine 
laigcst,  ol  the  old  castles  oi  Germany.  Ibe  building  was  begun  to  Mannheim  and  the  dim  conioun  of  ibe  Handi  MaunUiB 
early  in  the  ijth  centuiy.  The  elecioi  palatine  and  German  behind.  On  the  letiace  ol  the  beautiful  gtoundi  ii  a  uuuc  cf 
Iting  Rupert  III.  (d.  I4'o}  E»ally  improved  it,  and  built  the  Victor  von  SchelTel.  Ihe  poel  of  Heidelberr 
wing.  Ruprechlsbsu  or  Rupert's  building,  that  bears  his  name.  The  (iDiversiiy  ol  Heidelberg  was  iounded  by  the  electM 
Succeeding  electors  lurther  eitended  and  embellished  it  (see  Rupert  I.,  in  ijSj,  the  bull  ol  [(Kindation  being  issued  by  Pope 
Architect  USE.  Plate  VII..  Ggs.  78-S9);  notably  Oito  Henry  Urban  VI.  in  Ibst  year.  It  was  constmcied  alter  the  lypc  si 
"the  Magnanimous"  (d.  issg),  who  built  the  beautiful  early  Paris,  had  (out  facultio.  and  possessed  numeimu  privileges- 
Renaissance  wing  known  as  the  Olio-Meinrichsbau  (iss6-iJS9l;  Matsdius  von  Inghen  was  its  first  tecior.  The  electors  Frederick 
Frederick  IV.,  for  whom  the  hoe  late  Renaissance  wing  called  1.,  (he  Victorious.  Philip  the  Upright  and  Louis  V.  tespeciively 
the  Ftiedrichsbau  was  built  {1601-160;);  and  Frederick  V,,  the  cherished  it.    Olio  Henry  gave  it  a  new  organiiaiion,  furihn 

added  the  Elisabethenbau  or  Englischebau  (161S),  named  alter  became  a  slronghold  of  Protestant  learning,  Ihe  Heidelbeig 
his  wile,  the  daughter  ol  James  t,  ol  Great  Biiiain  and  ancestress  catechism  being  drawn  Up  by  its  Ihedogians.  Then  Ihe  tide 
turned.  Damaged  by  the  Thirty  Yeats'  Wai,  it  ted  a-Struggling 
eiislcnce  (or  a  century  and  a  hall.  A  brge  poUiOD  ol  its  remain- 
ing endowments  was  cut  oS  by  the  peace  ol  LuntviUe  (iSoi). 
In  iSo],  however,  Charles  Frederick,  grand-duke  of  Baden, 
raised  it  anew  and  reconstituted  it  under  the  name  of  "  Riqierto- 
Canda."  The  number  ol  prolessois  and  teachers  is  at  present 
about  I  JO  and  ol  ttudenis  1700.  The  Ubrary  was  first  kept  in 
the  choir  ol  the  Heitige  Geisl  Kirche,  and  then  conuitcd  ol 
3500  MSS.  In  [61]  il  was  sent  to  Rome  by  Maximilian  I., 
duke  ol  Bsvaiia,  and  stored  as  the  Bibliothcca  Palalina  in  Ibe 
Valican.  It  was  allerwards  taken  to  Paris,  and  in  iSi;  was 
restored  to  Heidelberg.  It  has  more  than  soo,c3oo  voIudm*, 
besides  «ooo  MSS.  Among  the  other  universily  institution* 
are  the  academic  hospital,  the  maternity  hospital,  the  fibysia- 
logical  insiituiion.  the  chemical  laboratory,  the  (ootofpcal 
museum,  Ihe  botanical  garden  and  the  observaloiy  on  the 
KOnigistubl. 
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of  the  present  English  reigning  lamily.    In  1648.  st  the  peace  ol  -, 

Westphalia,  Heidelberg  was  given  back  10  Frederick  V.'s  son.  ^ 

Charles  Louis,  who  restored  the  casile  to  its  former  splendour,  (i^j).  *?,.,-,- 
In  i(»S,  during  Louis  XIV. 's  invasion  of  Ihe  Palatinate,  Ihe        At  an  early  period  Heidelberg  was  a  Ael  ol  the  bisbcf)  Dl 

castle  was  taken,  alter  a  long  siege,  by  the  French,  who  blew  Worms,  who  entrusted  it  about  iii;  10  the  count  palatine  ol 

part  of  It  up  when  they  found  they  could  not  hope  10  bold  it  the  Rhine,  Loua  I.    It  soon  became  a  town  and  the  chiel 

(Match  J,  i6S<)).    Iniiijsitwasagaincapluiedbylbemandstill  residence  of  the  counts  palatine.    Heidelberg  was  one  d  ibe 

further  wrecked.    Finally,  in  1764,  it  vas  struck  by  lightning  great  centres  of  the  reformed  leaching  and  nsthe  headquarters 

and  reduced  to  its  present  ruinous  condilioo.  ol  the  Calviniits.    On  Ihis  account  it  syHered  much  during  ibe 

Apart  Irom  the  outworks,  the  castle  lorais  an  irregular  square  Thirty  Years'  War.  being  captured  and  plundered  by  Count 

with  mund  lowers  at  the  angles,  the  principal  buildings  being  Tilly  in  161],  by  the  Swedes  in  163}  and  again  by  Ihe  imperialist* 

grouped  round  a  central  courtyard,  the  entrance  to  which  is  [n  163;.     By  the  peace  of  Weslpbalia  it  was  restored  lo  the 

from  the  south  through  a  series  oi  gateways.    In  this  courtyard,  tl„tor  Charles  Louis.    In  168B  and  again  in  i&j]  Heidelberg 

besides  the  buildings  already  mentioned,  are  the  oldest  parts  «„  acVed  by  the  French.    Ori  the  latter  occasion  ihe  work  ol 

of  the  casllr,  the  so.called  Alte  Bau  (old  building)  and  Ibe  destruction  was  carried  out  so  thoroughly  that  only  one  house 

Bandhaus.    The  Friedricbshau.  which  is  decorated  wiih  statues  escaped:  this  being  a  quaintly  decorated  erection  in  the  Marki- 

of  the  rulers  of  tbe  Palatinate,  was  elaborately  restored  and  p|,u,  which  is  now  Ihe  H«el  turn  Rilter.    In  1710  the  elector 

rendered  habitable  between  iSqj  and  1903.    Other  noteworthy  Charles  II.  removed  his  court  10  Mannheim,  and  in  iSoj  Ihe 

objects  in  the  castle  are  the  fountain  in  Ibc  courtyard,  decorated  town  became  part  of  ihe  grand-duchy  of  Baden.    On  the  Jib  oS 

with  four  granite  columns  Irom  Charlemagne's  palate  at  Ingel-  March  1S48  tbe  Heidelberg  assembly  was  held  here,  and  at  this 

helm;  Ibe  Elisabethenlor,  a  beautiful  gateway  named  after  the  niceting  the  steps  were  taken  which  led  tn  the  revolution  >■ 

English  princess:  the  beautiful  octagonal  bell-lower  al  the  N.E.  Germany  in  that  year. 

angle;  the  ™ins  of  tl«Kraulturm,  now  known  as  the  (^prenp^^  ^y__^^  ^^  H«*„Ji,J,  HciJWW.-  BiU^ 

Turm,  or  bh)wn-up  tower,  and  the  casile  chapel  and  Ihe  museum  ^^,   ^^    Vrfe,„r,hil    {Heidelberg.    16*^):    Othelhluier.    Dal 

ol  antiquities  in  Ibe  Friedrichsbau.    In  a  cellar  entered  from  //,jj,(j„(„  Sillcsi.  hm-  imd  hn^nitisciitliauiirr  fuhrrr  (Heidel- 

the  courtyard  is  tbe  famous  Great  Tun  ol  Heidelberg.    This  bng,  l»a));  PlaS,  Htiddiat  "li  Vmiriiait  (Heidelberg,  igoa); 
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feE«5S«^;S&S«'^«SlS^  »^  "^  published  in  January  1563.  and  in  the  same  year  offidaUy 

gS  «S!&*i5y?;^^^^  l"™«*  «fo  Latin  by  Jos.  Lagus  and  Lambert  Pithopoeus. 
GexkicMte  itr  Unnersilal  Hetddberi  (i86.i-i864):  A.  Thorbeckc,        The   ultra-Lulhcrans   attacked   the   catechism   with    great 

Gexkiikltder  Umversitdt  Heidtlbert  (Stuttptrt.  1886) ;  the  Urkunden-  bitterness,  the  assault  being  led  by  Heshusius  and  Flacius 

*!2J.^^J*"^*''^  Hnirfierj,  edited  bv>Vinkelmann  (Heidelberg,  Ulyricus.     Maximilian  II.  remonstrated  against  it  as  an  infringe- 

i88^)7  •  e^  Maulbronnm  April  1564,  and  a  personal  attack  was  made  on  the 

elector  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  1566,  but  the  defence  was 

HBIDILBBRO.  a  town  and  district  of  the  Transvaal.    The  ^^^^  susUined,  and  the  Heidelberg  book  rapidly  passed  beyond 

district  is  bounded  S.  by  the  Vaal  river  and  includes  the  south-  '*>«  bounds  of  the  Palatinate  (where  indeed  it  suffered  eclipse 

eastern  part  of  the  Witwatersrand  gold-6elds.    The  town  of  fro™  'S76  to  1583,  during  the  electorate  of  Louis),  and  gained 

Hcideibeig  is  4a  m.  S.E.  of  Johannesburg  and  441  m.  N.W.  of  "»  abundant  success  not  only  in  Germany  (Hesse,  Anhalt, 

Durban  by  rail    Pop.  (1004),  3220,  of  whom  1837  were  white.  Brandenburg  and  Bremen)  but  also  in  the  Netheriands  (1588), 

It  was  founded  in  1865,  is  built  on  the  slopes  of  the  Rand  at  an  and  >«  the  Reformed  churches  of  Hungary,  Transylvania  and 

devation  of  50*9  ft.,  and  is  reputed  the  best  sanatorium  Poland.    It  was  officially  recognized  by  the  synod  of  Dort  in 

ID  the  cok>Dy.    It  is  the  centre  of  the  eastern  Rand  gold-  i^^Qi  passed  into  France,  Britain  and  America,  and  probably 

f,;«»«  shares  with  the  De  imitaticne  Christi  and  The  Pilgrim's  Process 

HBOELBBRO  CATECHISM,  THB,  the  most  attractive  of  the  honour  of  coming  next  to  the  Bible  in  the  numbed  of  tongues 

ail  the  fatechisms  of  the  Reformation,  was  drawn  up  at  the  w'o  w*>»c*>  >*  J»as  been  translated. 

bidding  of  Frederick  UI.,  elector  of  the  Palatinate,  and  published        This  wide  acceptance  and  high  esteem  are  due  largely  to  an 

00  Tuesday  the  19th  of  January  1563.    The  new  religion  in  avoidance  of  polemical  and  controversial  subjects,  and  even 

the  Pdatinate  had  been  Urgcly  under  the  guidance  of  Philip  «<>«  to  an  absence  of  the  controversial  spirit.    There  is  no 

If  elaocbthon,  who  had  revived  the  old  university  of  Heidelberg  mistake  about  its  Protestantism,  even  when  we  omit  the  unhappy 

aodvaffed  it  with  sympathetic  teachers.  Oneof  these,Tillemann,  addition  made  to  answer  80  by  Frederick  himself  (in  indignant 

Heshusius,  who  became  general  superintendent  in  1558,  held  "P^X  to  the  ban  pronounced  by  the  Council  of  Trent),  in  which 

extreme  Lutheran  views  on  the  Real  Presence,  and  in  his  desire  lh«  Ma**  »  described  as  "  nothing  else  than  a  denial  of  the  one 

to  force  the  community  into  his  own  position  excommunicated  sacrifice  and  passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  an  accursed  idolatry  "— 

his  colleague  KIcbilz,  who  held  Zwinglian  views.    When  the  an   addition  which   is  the  one  blot   on  the  iwuima  of   the 

bceach  was  widening  Frederick,  "  der  fromme  Kurfurst,"  came  catechism.    The  work  is  the  product  of  the  best  qualities  of 

to  the  succession,  dismissed  the  two  chief  combatants  and  *>ead  and  heart,  and  its  prose  is  frequently  marked  by  all  the 

referred  the  trouble  to  Melanchthon,  whose  guarded  verdict  beauty  of  a  lyric.    It  followstheplanof  the  epistle  to  the  Romans 

wasdblinctly  Swiss  rather  than  Lutheran.    Inadccrce  of  August  (excepting  chapters  ix.-xi.)  and  falls  into  three  parts:    Sin, 

iS6o  the  elector  declared  for  Calvin  and  Zwingli,  and  soon  after  Redemption  and  the  New  Life.    This  arrangement  alone  would 

be  resolved  10  issue  a  new  and  unambiguous  catechism  of  the  mark  it  out  from  the  normal  reformation  catechism,  which  runs 

evangelical  faith.    He  entrusted  the  task  to  two  young  men  along  the  stereotyped  lines  of  Decalogue,  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer. 

who  have  won  deserved  remembrance  by  their  learning  and  their  Church  and  Sacraments.    These  themes  are  included,  but  are 

character  alike.    Zacharias  Ursinus  was  bom  at  Breslau  in  July  shown  as  organically  related.    The  Commandments,  e.g.  "  belong 

IS34  and  attained  high  honour  in  the  university  of  Wittenberg,  lo  the  first  part  so  far  as  they  are  a  mirror  of  our  sin  and  misery, 

lo  I  $58  he  was  made  rector  of  the  gymnasium  in  his  native  but  also  to  the  third  part,  as  being  the  rule  of  our  new  obedience 

town,  but  the  incessant  strife  with  the  extreme  Lutherans  drove  and  Christian  life."    The  Creed— a  panorama  of  the  subUme 

him  to  ZQrich,  whence  Frederick,  on  the  advice  of  Peter  Martyr,  ^acts  of  redemption— and  the  sacraments  find  their  place  in 

sammooed  him  to  be  professor  of  theology  at  Heidelberg  and  ^^e  second  part;  the  Lord's  Prayer  (with  the  Decalogue)  in  the 

superintendent  of  the  Sapient iae  Collegium.    He  was  a  man  of  third. 

modest  and  gentle  spirit,  not  endowed  with  great  preaching  ^Sce  7^e  Heidelberg  Cctechism,  the  German  Text,  wirt  a  Revised 

gifts,  but  unwearied  in  study  and  consummately  able  to  impart  ^ranslat.on  and  Introduction,  edited  by  A.  SmclUc  (London.  1900). 
his  learning  to  others.     Deposed  from  his  chair  by  the  elector        HEIDELOPP.  KARL  ALEXANDER  VON  (i 788-1865),  German 

Louis  in  1576,  he  lived  with  John  Casimir  at  Ncustadt  and  architect,  the  son  of  Victor  Peter  Hcidcloff.  a  painter,  was  born 

found  a  congenial  sphere  in  the  new  seminary  there,  dying  in  at  Stuttgart.    He  studied  at  the  art  academy  of  his  native 

ha  49(h  year,  in  March  1583.  town,  and  after  following  the  profession  of  an  architect  for  some 

Caspar  Olevianus  was  born  at  Treves  in  1536.    He  gave  up  t>mc  at  Coburg  was  in  1818  appointed  city  architect  at  Nurem: 

hw  for  theology,  studied  under  Calvin  in  Geneva.  Peter  Martyr  berg.    In  1822  he  became  professor  at  the  polytechnic  school, 

in  ZQrich^  and  Beza  in  Uusanne.     Urged  by  William  Farel  he  holding  his  post  until  1854,  and  some  years  later  he  was  chosen 

poached  the  new  faith  in  his  native  city,  and  when  banished  conservator  of  the  monuments  of  art.    Hcidcloff  devoted  his 

therefrom  found  a  home  with  Frederick  of  Heidelberg,  where  chief  attention  to  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  and  the 

ht  gained  high  renown  as  preacher  and  administrator.    His  buildings  restored  and  erected  by  him  at  Nuremberg  and  in  its 

ardour  and  enthusiasm  made  him  the  happy  complement  of  neighbourhood  attest  both  his  original  skill  and  his  purity  of 

Ursinus.     When  the  reaction  came  under  Louis  he  was  befriended  taste.    He  also  achieved  some  success  as  a  painter  in  water- 

by  Ludwig  von  Sain,  prince  of  Wittgenstein,  and  John,  count  of  colour.     He  died  at  Hassfurt  on  the  28th  of  September  1865. 

Nassau,  in  whose  city  of  Herborn  he  did  notable  work  at  the  Among  his  architectural  works  should  be  mentioned  the  castle 

high  school  until  his  death  on  the  isth  of  March  1587.    The  of  Rcinhardsbrunn.  the  Hall  of  the  Knights  in  the  fortress  at 

elector  could  have  chosen  no  better  men,  young  as  they  were,  Coburg.thecastleofLandsbcrg.thcmortuarychapelinMcinlngen. 

Ibr  the  task  in  hand.    As  a  first  step  each  drew  up  a  catechism  the  little  castle  of  Roscnburg  near  Bonn,  the  chapel  of  the 

of  his  own  composition,  that  of  Ursinus  being  naturally  of  a  more  castle  of  Rheinstein  near  Bingen,  and  the  Catholic  church  in 

grave  and  academic  turn  than  the  freer  production  of  Olevianus,  Leipzig.     His  powers  in  restoration  are  shown  in  the  castle  of 

while  each  made  full  use  of  the  earlier  catechisms  already  in  use.  Lichtcnstein,   the   cathedral   of   Bamberg,   and   the   Knights' 

But  when  the  union  was  effected  it  was  found  that  the  spirits  Chapel  {Ritter  Kapcllc)  at  Hassfurt.  .      ~    , 

ri[  th.  ..o  authors  w«e  mos,  happily  -d  harmoniously  wedded,  „X7,''('?8i;?,';"3:,T?,^';"C"r08^,1  ^^Nur^rtTt^utl 

the  exactness  and  erudition  of  the  one  being  blended  with  the  ^alrr  der   Vorzeit  (18^8-1843.  complete  edition  1854):  and  Die 

fervency  and  grace  of  the  other.    Thus  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  Omamentik  des  Afitietalters  (1838-1842). 

wUch  was  completed  within  a  year  of  its  inception,  has  an        HEIDENHEIlIf  a  town  of   Germany,   in   the  kingdom  of 

individuality  that  marks  it  out  from  all  its  predecessors  and  WUrttemberg,  31  m.  by  rail  north  by  east  of  Ulm.     Po^.^v^^N^ 

The  Heidelberg  synod  unanimously  approved  of  it,  12,173.    It  has  an  Evangelical  aiid  ai  '^qibaxi  C^.\\tfJCvc  Otc^xOck^ 
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and  several  schools.  Its  industrial  establishments  include 
cotton,  woollen,  tobacco,  machinery  and  chemical  factories, 
bleach-works,  dye-works  and  breweries,  and  com  and  cattle 
markets.  Tlie  town,  which  received  municipal  privileges  in 
1356,  is  overlooked  by  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Hellenstein, 
standing  on  a  hill  1985  ft.  high.  Heidenheim  is  also  the  name 
of  a  small  place  in  Bavaria  famous  on  account  of  the  Benedictine 
abbey  which  formerly  stood  therein.  Founded  in  748  by 
Wilibald,  bishop  of  Eichstfttt,  this  was  plundered  by  the  peasantry 
in  1525  and  was  closed  in  1537. 

HEIFER,  a  young  cow  that  has  not  calved.  The  0.  Eng.  keah' 
fcire  or  keafrUf  from  which  the  word  is  derived,  is  of  obscure  origin. 
It  is  found  in  Bede's  History  (a.d.  900)  as  heahfore^  and  has 
passed  through  many  forms.  It  is  possibly  derived  from  heahf. 
high,  and  Jaren  (fare),  to  go,  meaning  "  high-stepi>er."  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  the  derivation  is  from  hea,  a  stall,  and 
/«r*,  a  cow. 

HEIGEL,  KARL  AUGUST  VON  (1835-1905),  German  novelist, 
was  bom,  the  son  of  a  rigisseur  or  stage-manager  of  the  court 
theatre,  on  the  25th  of  March  1835  at  Munich.  In  this  city  he 
received  his  early  schooling  and  studied  (1854-1858)  philosophy 
at  the  university.  He  was  then  appointed  librarian  to  Prince 
Heinrich  zu  Carolath-Beuthen  in  Lower  Silesia,  and  accompanied 
the  nephew  of  the  prince  on  travels.  In  1863  he  settled  in  Berlin, 
where  from  1865  to  1875  he  was  engaged  in  journalism.  He 
next  resided  at  Munich,  employed  in  literary  work  for  the  king, 
Ludwig  U.,  who  in  1881  conferred  upon  him  a  title  of  nobility. 
On  the  death  of  the  king  in  x886  he  removed  to  Riva  on  the 
Lago  di  Garda,  where  he  died  on  the  6th  of  September  1905. 
Karl  von  Heigel  attained  some  popularity  with  his  novels: 
Wohin?  (1873),  Die  Dame  ohne  Hen  (1873),  Das  Geheimnis 
des  Kdnigs  (1S91),  Der  Roman  einer  Stadt  (1898),  Der  Maha- 
radschah  (1900),  Die  nervdse  Frau  (1900),  Die  neucn  Heiligen 
(1901),  zxid  Brdmds  ClUck  und  Ende  (1902).  He  also  wrote 
some  plays,  notably  Josephine  Bonaparte  (1892)  and  Die  Zarin 
(1883);  and  several  collections  of  short  stories,  Neue  Erzdhlungen 
(1876),    Neueste   Novellen    (1878),    and    Heitere    En&hlungen 

(1893). 
HEIJERMANS,  HERMANN    (1864-        ),  Dutch  writer,  of 

Jewish  origin,  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  December  1864  at  Rotter- 
dam. In  the  Amsterdam  Handelsblad  he  published  a  scries  of 
sketches  of  Jewish  family  life  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Samuel 
Falkland,"  which  were  collected  in  volume  form.  His  novels 
and  tales  include  Trinette  (1892),  Flcs  (1893),  Kamertjeszonde 
(2  vols.,  1896),  InUrieurs  (1897),  Diamantsladt  (2  vols.,  1903). 
He  created  great  interest  by.  his  play  Op  Hoop  van  Zegen  (1900), 
represented  at  the  Th£Atre  Antoine  in  Paris,  and  in  English  by 
the  Stage  Society  as  The  Good  Hope.  His  other  plays  are: 
Dora  Kremer  (1893),  Ghetto  (1898),  Het  zevende  Gebot  (1899), 
Het  Pantser  (1901),  Ora  et  lahora  (1901),  and  numerous  one-act 
pieces.  A  Case  of  Arson,  an  English  version  of  the  one-act  play 
Brand  in  de  Jonge  Jan,  was  notable  for  the  impersonation  (1904 
and  1905)  by  Henri  de  Vries  of  all  the  seven  witnesses  who  appear 
as  characters. 

HEILBRONN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurttem- 
berg,  situated  in  a  pleasant  and  fruitful  valley  on  the  Neckar, 
33  m.  by  rail  N.  of  Stuttgart,  and  at  the  junction  of  lines  to 
Jagdsfeld,  Crailsheim  and  Eppingcn.  Pop.  (1905),  40,026.  In 
the  older  part  of  the  town  the  streets  arc  narrow,  and  contain 
a  number  of  high  turreted  houses  with  quaintly  adorned  gables. 
The  old  fortifications  have  now  been  demolished,  and  their  site 
is  occupied  by  promenades,  outside  of  which  are  the  more  modem 
parts  of  the  town  with  wide  streets  and  many  handsome  buildings. 
The  principtal  public  buildings  are  the  church  of  St  Kilian 
(restored  1886-1895)  in  the  Gothic  and  Renaissance  styles,  begun 
about  1019  and  completed  in  1529,  with  an  elegant  tower  210  ft. 
high,  a  beautiful  choir,  and  a  finely  carved  altar;  the  town  hall 
(Rathaus),  founded  in  1540,  and  possessing  a  curious  clock  made 
in  1580,  and  a  collection  of  interesting  letters  and  other  docu- 
ments; the  house  of  the  Teutonic  knights  (Deutsches  Haus), 
now  used  as  a  court  of  law;  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St 
Joseph,  formerly  the  church  of  the  Teutonic  Order;  the  tower 


(Diebsturm  or  Gdtzebs  Turm)  on  the  Neckar,  in  which  Gfltt 
von  Berlichingen  was  confined  in  1519;  a  fine  synagogue;  an 
historical  museum  and  several  monuments,  among  them  those 
to  th^  emperors  Willi&m  I.  and  Frederick  I.,  to  Bismarck,  to 
Schiller  and  to  Robert  von  Mayer  (1814-1878),  a  native  of  the 
town,  famous  for  his  ciscoveries  conceming  heat.  The  educa- 
tional  establishments  in  dude  a  gymnasium,  a  commercial  school 
and  an  agricultural  academy.  The  town  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view  ii  the  most  important  in  WOrttemberg,  and  po»esses 
an  immense  variety  of  manufactures,  of  which  the  principal  are 
gold,  silver,  steel  and  iron  wares,  machines,  sugar  of  lead,  while 
lead,  vinegar,  beer,  sugar,  tobacco,  soap,  oil,  cement,  chemicals, 
arrificial  manure,  glue,  soda,  tapestry,  paper  and  doth.  Grapes, 
fruit,  vegetables  and  flowering  shrubs  are  largely  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  there  are  large  quarries  for  sandstone  and 
gypsum  and  extensive  salt-works.  By  means  of  the  Neckar 
a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  wood,  bark,  leather, 
agricultural  produce,  fruit  and  cattle.    . 

Heilbronn  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  Roman  settlement;  it 
is  first  mentioned  in  741,  and  the  Carolingian  princes  had  a  palace 
here.  It  owes  its  name — originally  Heiligbtonn,  or  holy  q>ring — 
to  a  spring  of  water  which  until  1857  was  to  be  seen  issuing  from 
under  the  high  altar  of  the  church  of  St  Kilian.  Heilbronn 
obtained  privileges  from  Henry  IV.  and  from  Rudolph  I.  and 
became  a  free  imperial  city  in  1360.  It  was  frequently  besieged 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  it  suffered  greatly  during  the 
Peasants'  War,  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  the  various  wars 
with  France.  In  April  1633  a  convention  was  entered  into  here 
between  Oxenstiema,  the  Swabian  and  Frankish  estates  and  the 
French,  English  and  Dutch  ambassadors,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
Heilbronn  treaty,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War, 
was  conduded.  In  1802  Heilbronn  was  annexed  by  Wfirttem- 
berg. 

See  J&ger,  GeschichU  von  Heilbronn  fHcilbronn,  1828) ;  Kuttler, 
Heilbronn,  seine  Umtebungen  und  seine  Ceschichte  (Heilbronn,  1859) ; 
DQrr,  Heilbronner  Chronik  (Halle,  1896);  Schliz,  Die  Enislekung 
der  Stadtgemeinde  Heilbronn  (Leipzig,  1903);  and  A.  KOsel,  Dtr 
Heilbronner  Konvent  (Halle.  1878). 

HEIUGENSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Prussian  Saxony, 
on  the  Leine,  32  m.  E.N.E.  of  Cassel,  on  the  railway  to  Halle. 
Pop.  (1905),  7955.  It  possesses  an  old  castle,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  electors  of  Mainz,  one  Evangdical  and  two  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  several  educational  establishments,  and  an 
infirmary.  The  prindpal  manufactures  are  cotton  goods, 
cigars,  pai>er,  cement  and  needles.  Heiligenstadt  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  Frankish  king  Dagobert  and  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  prindpality  of  Eichsfeld.  In  1022  it  was 
acquired  by  the  archbishop  of  Mainz,  and  in  1103  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  Henry  the  Proud,  duke  of  Saxony,  but  when  his 
son  Henry  the  Lion  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  it 
again  came  to  Mainz.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1333,  and  was 
captured  in  1525  by  Duke  Henry  of  Brunswick.  In  1803  it 
came  into  possession  of  Prussia.  The  Jesuits  had  a  celebrated 
college  here  from  1581  to  1773. 

HEILSBERO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  province  of  East 
Prussia,  at  the  junction  of  the  Simser  and  Alle,  38  m.  S.  of 
KSnigsberg.  Pop.  (1905),  6042.  It  has  an  Evangeh'cal  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  an  old  castle  formerly  the  seat  of 
the  prince-bishops  of  Ermeland,  but  now  used  as  an  infirmary. 
The  principal  industries  are  tanning,  dyeing  and  brewing,  and 
there  is  considerable  trade  in  grain.  The  castle  founded  at 
Heilsberg  by  the  Teutonic  order  in  1240  became  in  1306  the  seat 
of  the  bishops  of  Ermeland,  an  honour  which  it  retained  for 
500  years.  On  the  loth  of  June  1807  a  battle  took  place  at 
Heilsberg  between  the  French  under  Spult  and  Murat,  and  the 
Russians  and  Prussians  under  Bennigsen. 

HEILSBRONN  (or  Kloster-Heilsbronn),  a  village  of 
Germany,  in  the  Bavarian  province  of  Middle  Franconia,  with 
a  station  on  the  railway  between  Nuremberg  and  Ansbach,  has 
1200  inhabitants.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  great  monasteries  of  Germany.  This  foundation,  which 
belonged  to  the  Cistercian  order,  owed  its  origin  to  Bishop  Otto 
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of  Bunbeig  in  ii33»  and  continued  to  east  tiU  1555.  lu 
Kpuldml  monuments,  many  of  which  are  figured  by  Hocker, 
HeSshrommscker  AnH^U&UnsckaU  (Ansbach,  1731-1740)1  are  of 
caoeptionafly  high  artistic  interest.  It  was  the  hereditary 
bvial-plalDe  of  the  Hohenzollem  family  and  ten  burgraves  of 
Nuremberg,  five  margraves  and  three  electors  of  Brandenburg, 
and  many  other  persons  of  note  are  buried  within  its  walls. 
Tbe  buildings  of  the  monastery  have  mostly  disappeared,  with 
the  cxcepticm  of  the  fine  church,  a  Romanesque  basilica,  restored 
between  1851  and  1866,  and  possessing  paintings  by  Albert 
DQnr.  The  **  Monk  of  Hcilsbronn  "  is  the  ordinary  appellation 
ol  a  didactic  poet  of  the  14th  century,  whose  SW>eH  Graden^ 
TtkUr  Syon  and  Leben  des  heiligen  Alexius  were  published  by 

J.  F.  L.  T.  Merzdorf  at  Berlin  in  1870. 

See  Rehm,  Eim  Gang  dutch  wtd  um  die  MUnster-Kircke  tu  Kloster- 
HeSsbfOKu  (Ansboch,  1875);  StiUfried,  Kloster-Heilsbronn,  ein 
Beiirci  mm  den  HohetuolUmscken  Forsckungen  (Berlin,  1877);  Muck, 
Ctacktckit  van  Kloster-Heilsbronn  (NOrdlingen,  1879-1880):  J.  Mever. 
Die  HokensoUemdenkmale  in  HtUsbronn  (Ansbach,  1891):  and  A. 
Wagocr.  Ober  den  Mdnck  von  Heilsbronn  (Strassburg,  1876). 

HEIM.  ALBERT  VON  ST  GALLBN  (1849-  ).  Swiss 
geologbt,  was  bom  at  Zilrich  on  the  1 2th  of  April  1849.  He  was 
educated  at  ZOrich  and  Berlin  universities.  Very  early  in  life 
he  became  interested  in  the  physical  features  of  the  Alps,  and 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  made  a  model  of  the  T(kii  group.  This 
came  under  the  notice  of  Arnold  Escher  von  der  Linth,  to  whom 
Heim  was  indebted  for  much  encouragement  and  geological 
instruction  in  the  field.  In  1873  he  became  professor  of  geology 
in  the  pcrfytechnic  school  at  ZOrich,  and  in  1875  professor  of 
geology  in  the  university.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Switzerland,  and  in  1884  the  hon.  degree 
of  Ph.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  at  Berne.  He  is  especially 
distinguished  for  his  researches  on  the  structure  of  the  Alps 
and  for  the  Ught  thereby  thrown  on  the  structure  of  mountain 
masses  in  generaL  He  traced  the  plications  from  minor  to  major 
stages,  and  illustrated  the  remarkable  foldings  and  overthrust 
faultings  in  numerous  sections  and  with  the  aid  of  pictorial 
drawings.  His  magnificent  work,  Mechanismus  der  Cebirgs- 
biidung  (1878),  is  now  regarded  as  a  classic,  and  it  served  to  inspire 
Professor  C.  Lapworth  in  his  brilliant  researches  on  the  Scottish 
Highlands  (see  Cecl.  Mag.  1883).  Heim  also  devoted  consider- 
able attention  to  the  glacial  phenomena  of  the  Alpine  regions. 
The  Wollaston  medal  was  awarded  to  him  in  1904  by  the 
Geological  Society  of  London. 

HEIM,  FRANCIS  JOSEPH  (1787-1865).  French  painter, 
was  bom  at  Belfort  on  the  i6th  of  December  1787.  He  early 
distinguished  himself  at  the  £cole  Centrale  of  Strassburg,  and 
in  1803  entered  the  studio  of  Vincent  at  Paris.  In  1807  he 
obtained  the  first  prize,  and  in  181 2  his  picture  of  "The 
Rctom  of  Jacob  "  (Musik  de  Bordeaux)  won  for  him  a  gold 
nwd^l  of  the  first  class,  which  he  again  obtained  in  181 7,  when 
be  exhibited,  together  with  other  works,  a  St  John — bought  by 
Vivant  Denon.  In  1819  the  "  Resurrection  of  Lazarus " 
(Cathedral  Autun),  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St  Cyr  "  (St  Gervais), 
and  two  scenes  from  the  life  of  Vespasian  (ordered  by  the  king) 
attracted  attention.  In  1823  the  "  Re-erection  of  the  Royal 
Tombs  at  St  Denis,"  the  "  Martyrdom  of  St  Laurence  "  (Notre 
Daune)  and  several  full-length  portraits  increased  the  painter's 
popularity;  and  in  1824,  when  he  exhibited  his  great  canvas, 
\ht  **  Massacre  of  the  Jews  "  (Louvre),  Heim  was  rewarded  with 
the  legion  of  honour.  In  1827  appeared  the  "  King  giving  away 
Prizes  at  the  Salon  of  1824  "  (Louvre — engraved  by  Jazet) — 
the  picture  by  which  Heim  is  best  known — and  "  Saint 
H>'acinthe."  Heim  was  now  commissioned  to  decorate  the 
Gallery  Charles  X.  (Louvre).  Though  ridiculed  by  the  romantists, 
Heim  succeeded  Regnault  at  the  Institute  in  1834,  shortly 
after  which  he  commenced  a  series  of  drawings  of  the  celebrities 
of  his  day,  which  are  of  much  interest.  His  decorations  of  the 
Conference  room  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  completed 
in  1S44;  and  in  1847  his  works  at  the  Salon — "Champ  de  Mai  " 
and  *'  Reading  a  Play  at  the  Tlii&tre  Francis  " — were  the  signal 
for  violent  criticisms.  Yet  something  like  a  turn  of  opinion  in 
bis  favour  took  place  at  the  exhibition  of  185 1;  his  powers  as  a 


draughtsman  and  the  occasional  merits  of  his  compodtion  were 
recognized,  and  toleration  extended  even  to  his  colouc  Heim 
was  awarded  the  great  gold  medal,  and  in  1855 — having  tent  to 
the  Salon  no  less  than  sixteen  portraits,  amongst  which  may  be 
cited  those  of "  Cuvier,"  ^'  Geoffroy  de  St  Hilaire,"  and  "  Madiune 
Hersent  " — he  was  made  officer  of  the  legion  of  honour.  In  18519 
he  again  exhibited  a  curious  collection  of  portraits,  sixty-four 
members  of  the  Institute  arranged  in  groups  of  four.  He  died 
on  the  29th  of  September  1865.  Besides  the  paintings  already 
mentioned,  there  is  to  be  seen  in  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  (Paris) 
a  work  executed  on  the  spot;  and  the  museum  of  Strassburg 
contains  an  excellent  example  of  his  easel  pictures,  the  subject 
of  which  is  a  "  Shepherd  Drinking  from  a  Spring." 

HEIMDAL^  or  Hexmdall,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the 
keeper  of  the  gates  of  Heaven  and  the  guardian  of  the  rainbow 
bridge  Bifrost.  He  is  the  son  of  Odin  by  nine  virgins,  all  sisters. 
He  is  called  "  the  god  with  the  golden  teeth."  He  lives  in  the 
stronghold  of  Himinsbiorg  at  the  end  of  Bifrost.  His  chief 
attribute  is  a  vigilance  which  nothing  can  escape.  He  sleeps  less 
than  a  bird;  sees  at  night  and  even  in  his  sleep;  can  hear  the 
grass,  and  even  the  wool  on  a  lamb's  back  grow.  He  is  armed 
with  Gjallar,  the  magic  horn,  with  which  he  will  summon  the  gods 
on  the  day  of  judgment. 

HEINE, HBINRICH,  (1797-1856),  German  poet  and  journalist,' 
was  bora  at  DQsseldorf,  of  Jewish  parents,  on  the  X3th  of 
December  1 797.  His  father,  after  various  vicissitudes  in  business, 
had  finally  settled  in  Diisseldorf,  and  his  mother,  who  possessed 
much  energy  of  character,  was  the  daughter  of  a  physician  of 
the  same  place.  Heinrich  (or,  more  exactly,  Harry)  was  the 
eldest  of  four  children,  and  received  his  education,- first  in  private 
schools,  then  in  the  Lyceum  of  his  native  town;  although  not  an 
especially  apt  or  diligent  pupil,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  French 
and  English,  as  well  as  some  tincture  of  the  classics  and  Hebrew. 
His  early  years  coincided  with  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
Napoleon's  career,  and  the  boundless  veneration  which  he  is  never 
tired  of  expressing  for  the  emperor  throughout  his  writings 
shows  that  his  true  schoolmasters  were  rather  the  drummers 
and  troopers  of  a  victorious  army  than  the  masters  of  the  Lyceum. 
By  freeing  the  Jews  from  many  of  the  political  disabilities  under 
which  they  had  hitherto  suffered.  Napoleon  became,  it  may  be 
noted,  the  object  of  particular  enthusiasm  in  the  circles  amidst 
which  Heine  grew  up.  When  he  left  school  in  1815,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  engage  him  in  business  in  Frankfort,  but  without 
success.  In  the  following  year  his  uncle,  Solomon  Heine,  a 
wealthy  banker  in  Hamburg,  took  him  into  his  office.  A  passion 
for  his  cousin  Amalie  Heine  seems  to  have  made  the  young 
man  more  contented  with  his  lot  in  Hamburg,  and  his  success 
was  such  that  his  uncle  decided  to  set  him  up  in  business  for 
himself.  This,  however,  proved  too  bold  a  step;  in  a  very  few 
months  the  firm  of  "  Harry  Heine  &  Co."  was  insolvent.  His 
uncle  now  generously  provided  him  with  money  to  enable  him  to 
study  at  a  university,  with  the  view  to  entering  the  legal  profession, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1819  Heine  became  a  student  of  the  university 
of  Bonn.  During  his  stay  there  he  devoted  himself  rather  to  the 
study  of  literature  and  history  than  to  that  of  law;  amongst 
his  teachers  A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  who  took  a  kindly  interest  in 
Heine's  poetic  essays,  exerted  the  most  lasting  influence  on  him. 
In  the  autumn  of  1820  Heine  left  Bonn  for  Gottingen,  where  he 
proposed  to  devote  himself  more  assiduously  to  professional 
studies,  but  in  February  of  the  following  year  he  challenged  to 
a  pistol  duel  a  fellow-student  who  had  insulted  him,  and  was, 
in  consequence,  rusticated  for  six  months.  The  pedantic 
atmosphere  of  the  university  of  Gdttingen  was,  however,  little 
to  his  taste;  the  news  of  his  cousin's  marriage  unsettled  him 
still  more;  and  be  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  seek  distraction 
in  Berlin. 

In  the  Prussian  capital  a  new  world  oi>ened  up  to  him;  a 
very  different  life  from  that  of  Gdttingen  was  stirring  in  the  new 
university  there,  and  Heine,  like  all  his  contemporaries,  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Hegel  and  imbibed  from  him,  doubtless,  those  views 
which  in  later  years  made  the  poet  the  apostle  of  an  outk)ok 
upon  life  more  modern  than  that  of  his  romantic  predecesaAt%« 
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Heine  was  also  fortunate  in  havifig  access  to  the  chief 
literary  circles  of  the  capital;  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  Vamhagen  von  Ense  and  his  wife,  the  celebrated  Rahel, 
at  whose  house  he  frequently  met  such  men  as  the  Humboldts, 
Hegel  himself  and  Schleiermacher;  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  leading  men  of  letters  like  Fouqu6  and  Chamisso,  and  was 
on  a  still  more  familiar  footing  with  the  most  distinguished 
of  his  co-religionists  in  Berlin.  Under  such  favourable  circum- 
stances his  own  gifts  were  soon  displayed.  He  contributed 
poems  to  the  Berliner  GeseUschafler,  many  of  which  wpre  subse- 
quently  incorporated  in  the  Buck  der  Lieder,  and  in  December 
1 82 1  a  little  volume  came  from  the  press  entitled  Gedkkle,  his 
first  avowed  act  of  authorship.  He  was  also  employed  at  this 
time  as  correspondent  of  a  Rhenish  newspaper,  as  well  as  in 
completing  his  lTKgs6ies  Almansor  and  WiUiam  Raidif^  which 
were  published  in  1823  with  small  success.  In  that  same  year 
Heine,  not  in  the  most  hoi>eful  spirits,  returned  to  his  family, 
who  bad  meanwhile  moved  to  Ltineburg.  He  had  plans  of 
settling  in  Paris,  but  as  he  was  still  dei>endent  on  his  uncle, 
the  latter's  consent  had  to  be  obtained.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
Solomon  Heine  did  not  favour  the  new  plan,  but  promised  to 
continue  his  support  on  the  condition  that  Harry  completed 
his  course  of  legal  study.  He  sent  the  young  student  for  a  six 
weeks'  holiday  at  Cuxhavcn,  which  opened  the  poet's  eyes  to 
the  wonders  of  the  sea;  and  three  weeks  si>ent  subsequently 
at  his  uncle's  county  seat  near  Hamburg  were  sufficient  to 
awaken  a  new  passion  in  Heine's  breast — this  time  for  Amalie's 
sister,  Therese.  In  January  1824  Heine  rettumed  to  Gdttingen, 
where,  with  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  Berlin  and  the  excursion  to 
the  Hartz  mountains  in  the  autumn  of  1824,  which  is  immortal- 
ized in  the  first  volume  of  the  Reisehilder^  he  remained  until  his 
graduation  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year.  It  was  on  the 
latter  of  these  journeys  that  he  had  the  interview  with  Goethe 
which  was  so  amusingly  described  by  him. in  later  years.  A  few 
weeks  before  obtaining  his  degree,  he  took  a  sttfp  which  he  had 
long  meditated;  he  formally  embraced  Christianity.  This 
"  act  of  apostasy,"  which  has  been  dwelt  upon  at  unnecessary 
length  both  by  Heine's  enemies  and  admirers,  was  actuated 
wholly  by  practical  considerations,  and  did  not  arise  from  any 
wish  on  the  poet's  part  to  deny  his  race.  The  simimer  months 
which  followed  his  examination  Heine  si>ent  by  his  beloved 
sea  in  the  island  of  Nordemey,  his  uncle  having  again  generously 
supplied  the  means  for  this  purpose.  The  question  of  his  future 
now  became  pressing,  and  for  a  time  he  seriously  considered  the 
plan  of  settling  as  a  solicitor  in  Hamburg,  a  plan  which  was 
associated  in  his  mind  with  the  hope  of  marrying  his  cousin 
Therese.  Meanwhile  he  had  made  arrangements  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  ReisebildeTf  the  first  volume  of  which.  Die  Harzreiset 
appeared  in  May  1826.  The  success  of  the  book  was  instan- 
taneous. Its  lyric  outbursts  and  flashes  of  wit;  its  rapid 
changes  from  grave  to  gay;  its  flexibility  of  thought  and  style, 
came  as  a  revelation  to  a  generation  which  had  grown  weary  of 
the  lumbering  literary  methods  of  the  later  Romanticists.' 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  Heine  paid  a  long  planned 
visit  to'England,  where  he  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  free 
and  vigorous  public  life,  by  the  size  and  bustle  of  London;  above 
all,  he  was  filled  with  admiration  for  Canning,  whose  policy 
had  realized  many  a  dream  of  the  young  German  idealists  of 
that  age.  But  the  picture  had  also  its  reverse;  the  sordidly 
commercial  spirit  of  English  life,  and  brutal  egotism  of  the 
ordinary  Englishman,  grated  on  Heine's  sensitive  nattire; 
he  missed  the  finer  literary  and  artistic  tastes  of  the  continent 
and  was  repelled  by  the  austerity  of  English  religious  sentiment 
and  observance.  Unfortunately  the  latter  aspects  of  English 
life  left  a  deeper  mark  on  his  memory  than  the  bright  side. 
In  October  Baron  Cotta,  the  well-known  publisher,  offered 
Heine — the  second  volume  of  whose  Reisebilder  and  the  Buck 
der  Liedcr  had  meanwhile  appeared  and  won  him  fresh  laurels — 
the  joint-editorship  of  the  Neue  allgemeine  p<^itische  Annalen. 
He  gladly  accepted  the  offer  and  betook  himself  to  Munich. 
Heine  did  his  best  to  adapt  himself  and  his  political  opinions  to 
the  new  surroundings,  in  the  hope  of  coming  in  for  a  share  of 


the  good  things  which  Ludwjg  L  of  Bavaria  was  so  generously 
distributing  among  artists  and  men  of  letters.  But  the  stings 
of  the  Reifebilder  were  not  so  easily  forgotten;  the  clerical 
party  in  particular  did  not  leave  him  long  in  peace.  In  July 
1828,  the  professorship  on  which  he  had  set  his  hopes  being 
still  not  forthcoming,  he  left  Munich  for  Italy,  where  he  remained 
until  the  following  November,  a  holiday  which  provided  material 
for  the  third  and  part  of  the  fourth  volumes  of  the  ReisebUier. 
A  blow  more  serious  than  the  Bavarian  king's  refusal  to  establhh 
him  in  Mynich  awaited  him  on  his  return  to  Germany — the 
death  of  his  father.  In  the  beginning  of  1829  Heine  took  up 
his  abode  in  Berlin,  where  he  resumed  old  acquaintanceships; 
in  summer  he  was  again  at  the  sea,  and  in  autumn  he  returned 
to  the  city  he  now  loathed  above  all  others,  Hamburg,  where  be 
virtually  remained  until  May  1831.  These  years  were  not  a 
happy  poriod  of  the  poet's  life;  his. efforts  to  obtain  a  position, 
apart  fr^m  that  which  he  owed  to  his  literary  work,  met  with 
rebuffs  on  every  side;  his  relations  with  his  uncle  were  un- 
satisfactory  and  disturbed  by  constant  friction,  and  for  a  time 
he  was  even  seriously  ill.  His  only  consolation  in  these  months 
of  discontent  was  the  completion  and  publication  of  the  Reue" 
bilder.  When  in  1830  the  news  of  the  July  Revolution  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  reached  him,  Heine  hailed  it  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  of  freedom,  and  his  thoughts  reverted  once  more 
to  his  early  plan  of  settling  in  Paris.  All  through  the  foUowing 
winter  the  plan  ripened,  and  in  May  1831  he  finally  said  farewell 
to  his  native  land. 

Heine's  first  impressions  of  the  "  New  Jerusalem  of  Liberalism  " 
were  jubilantly  favourable;  Paris,  he  proclaimed,  was  the 
capital  of  the  civilized  world,  to  be  a  citizen  of  Paris  the  highest 
of  honours.  He  was  soon  on  friendly  terms  with  many  cHf  the 
notabilities  of  the  capital,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  a 
congenial  and  lucrative  journalistic  activity  as  correspondent 
for  German  newspapers.  Two  series  of  his  articles  were  subse- 
quently collected  and  published  tmder  the  titles  Framdnscha 
ZustUnde  (1832)  and  Lutezia  (written  1840-1843,  published  in 
the  Vermischte  Schrijten^  1854).  In  December  1835,  however, 
the  German  Bund,  incited  by  W.  Menzel's  attacks  on  "  Young 
Germany,"  issued  its  notorious  decree,  forbidding  the  publication 
of  any  writings  by  the  members  of  that  coterie;  the  name  of 
Heine,  who  had  been  stigmatized  as  the  leader  of  the  movement 
headed  the  list.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  literary 
feuds  in  which  Heine  was,  from  now  on,  involved;  but  a  more 
serious  and  immediate  effect  of  the  decree  was  to  curtail  consider- 
ably his  sources  of  income.  His  uncle,  it  is  true,  had  allowed 
him  4000  francs  a  year  when  he  settled  in  Paris,  but  at  this 
moment  he  was  not  on  the  best  of  terms  with  his  Hamburg 
relatives.  Under  these  circumstances  he  was  induced  to  take 
a  step  which  his  fellow-countrymen  have  found  it  hard  to  forgive; 
he  applied  to  the  French  government  for  support  from  a  secret 
fund  formed  for  the  benefit  of  "political  refugees"  who  were 
willing  to  place  themselves  at  the  service  of  France.  From  1836 
or  1837  until  the  Revolution  of  1848  Heine  was  in  receipt  of 
4800  francs  annually  from  this  source. 

In  October  1834  Heine  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young 
Frenchwoman,  Eugenie  Mirat,  a  saleswoman  in  a  boot-shop 
*  in  Paris,  and  before  long  had  fallen  passionately  in  love  with 
her.  Although  ill-educated,  vain  and  extravagant,  she  inspired 
the  poet  with  a  deep  and  lisisting  affection,  and  in  1841,  on  the 
eve  of  a  duel  in  which  he  had  become  involved,  he  madejher 
his  wife.  "  Mathilde,"  as  Heine  called  her,  was  not  the  comrade 
to  help  the  poet  in  days' of  adversity,  or  to  raise  him  to  better 
things,  but,  in  spite  of  passing  storms,  he  seems  to  have  been 
happy  with  her-,  and  she  nursed  him  faithfully  in  his  last  illness. 
Her  death  occurred  in  1883.  His  relations  with  Mathilde 
undoubtedly  helped  to  weaken  his  ties  with  Germany;  and 
notwithstanding  the  affection  he  professed  to  cherish  for  his 
native  land,  he  only  revisited  it  twice,  in  the  autumn  of  1843  *im1 
the  summer  of  1847.  In  1845  appeared  the  first  uhmistakaUe 
signs  of  the  terrible  spinal  disease,  which,  for  eight  years,  from 
the  spring  of  1848  till  his  death,  condemned  him  to  a  "  mattren 
grave."_  These  years  of  suffering—suffering  which   left   hit 
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was.  is  the  main,  jounulism,  but  i 

school  to  which  he  beton£cd  waa 
li^it  fancy,  his  agile  tntellecl,  bis  straight forwaii 
0ood  him  here  in  excellent  stead.  The  prose  wi 
French  period  mark,  together  with  Bdme's  BrieJ 


Abvnall  thinat,  Heine  v 


(1681-1741),  German 
jurist,  wss  bom  on  Ihe  iilb  of  September  i63i  al  Eisenberg, 
Alleaburg.  He  studied  theology  a(  Leipzig,  and  law  at  Halle; 
and  at  Ihe  latter  university  he  was  sppoinled  in  ijij  professor 
of  philosophy,  and  in  171S  professor  of  jurisprudence.  He 
subsequently  filled  legal  chain  at  Franeker  in  Holland  and  at 
Frankfort,  but  finally  returned  lo  Haile  in  1733  as  profeMor 
of  philotopby  and  jurisprudence.  He  died  there  on  the  3111  of 
August  1 741.  Heineccius  belonged  lo  Ihe  school  of  philosophical 
jurisls.  He  endesvouied  to  treat  law  as  a  rational  science,  and 
out  merely  as  an  empirical  art  whoK  rules  had  no  deeper 
eipediency.     Thus  '  .       .      -    . 


principles,  and  h< 
philosophy. 


trs: 


Gtmaniii  <1733),  EUmtnL.  ^ 

Mhmi«II(flilii.iB  (T737;  Eng.  11 
1763).     Fkflida  iheBC  worki  he  ' 


legal  doclrines 

'"""  '"a 


vols..  LoKlon! 
purely  ^ilofophica' 


id  ed.,  ] 


.«). 


HEIHECKEN,  CHEtlSTIAII  HEIHRICB  (ijii- 
rcmarkable  (ot  precocity  of  inlellecl,  was  born 
February  1711  at  LUbeck,  where  hii  lather  » 
Able  10  speak  at  the  age  of  ten  months,  by  Ihe  til 
year  old  he  knew  by  bean  the  principal  inc 
Pentateuch.    At  two  yean  of  age  be  had  masl 


acquired.     Crowds 
'j1  child;  and  ir 


.  modern,  sacred  and  profane,  besides 
1  and  Latin;  and  in  his  fourth  year 
itudy  of  rehgion  and  church  history, 
las  no  mere  feat  of  memory,  for  the 


il  people  Socked  to  Lflbeck  lo  see 
1714  hewa3taktiitnCQ^*:^«Sn> 
le  desiit  ol  Ibe  Itinc  ol  DcamutL.    OaViait^<«t\va'UJa«SL 
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he  began  to  kun  wriiing.  but  hlsuckljr  aiiutiiulion  gave  way,  lo  Ihe  univenitj'.    TheremiindecDfbisUlelincardtdiiittutaf 

tnd  he  died  on  the  undo!  June  1715.  hi)  pioductJons.    He  died  at  Ihe  Hague  on  the  15th  of  Febnuiy 

■  n.  iir.  n^r  tv™j,  n^  n«>l  nl  il,  mu  „l  t.ul,,i  i6ss-  The  DiUch  poelry  ol  Heinsius  is  of  Ihe  school  o[  Roemcr 
)chrr,  but  alEains  no  very  high  excdJence.  It  was,  however, 
lily  admitivd  by  Martin  Opiti,  who  was  the  pupii  of  Heinsiiu, 

••■••'•  ana  who,  in  (itn^iing  the  poetry  of  the  latter,  intivduced  Ibe 

HBtNICKK,  SAMUEL  (1717-1 790),  the  originalor  in  Germany  German  publiclo  the  use  of  the  thymiDg  aleiandhne. 

lOth  of  April  1717,  a 

ilecloral  bodyguaid  a 

hinuell  by  teaching,    adoui  1754  nis  nni  tieai  ana  oumo  pupii 

was  brought  him.     Hii  success  in  leaching  this  pupil  was  so 

gieal  thai  he  determined  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  this  work,  iix'^ 

The  outbreak  o[  the  Seven  Years'  War  upset  his  plans  for  a  lime.  iMeh 

Taken  prisoner  at  Tima,  he  was  brought  to  Dresden,  but  soon  tfin, 

made  hit  escape.    In  1 768,  when  living  in  Hamburg,  be  success-  **  W 

fully  taught  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy  to  talk,  following  the  methods 

prescribed  by  Amman  in  his  book  Surduj  laquem,  bi 

on  them.    Recalled  to  his  own  country  by  the  eleclc 

heopenedin  Leipzig,in  177S,  the  brst  deaf  andc5umbiiistiIU1ian  His  boyish  Latin  poem  of  Breda  tspuinota  *as   printed  in 

in  Germany.    Tliis  school  he  directed  till  his  dealb,  wbicb  (oak  1637,  and  attracted  much  attention.    In  164}  be  b^an  his 

of  books  on  the  instniclion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  classics;  but  he  met  with  little  courtesy  from  the  Ebglish 

HEIHSE,  JOHAMH  JAKOB  WILHELM  (i74r;iSo]),  German  scholars.    In  1644  he  was  sent  to  Spa  to  drink  the  wateni  bis 

author,  was  bom  at  Langewiesen  near  tlmenau  in  Tbutingia  on  health  restored,  beset  out  once  more  in  search  of  codices  pusinf 

the  ]6th  of  February  1749.    After  attending  the  gypina.sium  at  through  Louvain,  Brussels,  Mechlin,  Antwerp  and  so  back  to 

Schleuslngen  he  studied  law  at  Jena  and  Erfurt.    In  Erfurt  he  Leiden,  everywhere  collating  MSS.  and  taking  philological  and 

Quedlinburg.    In  r774  he  went  to  DUwIdorf,  where  he  assisted  After  investigiling  aU  Ihe  classical  texts  he  could  lay  hands  m, 

the  poet  J.  G.  Jacobi  to  edit  the  periodical  Irii.     Here  the  he  ptoeeeded  uiithwatds,  and  visited  on  the  same  quest  Lyon*, 

famous  picture  gallery  inspired  him  with  1  passion  for  art,  to  the  Marseilles,  Pisa,  Florence  (where  he  paused  to  issue  a  new  edilioD 

sLudyof  which  he  devoted  himself  with  so  much  Zealand  insight  ol  Ovid)  and  Rome.    Neil  year,  r647,  found  him  in  Naple*, 

that  Jacobi  furnished  him  with  funds  for  a  stay  in  ItaJy,  where  from  which  he  fled  during  Ihe  reign  of  Masanjello;  he  pursued 

heremained  for  three yeaii[i7So-i78j).    He  relumed  to  DUssel-  his  labours  in  LeKhom,  Bologna,  Venice  and  Fadua,  at  wbich 

dorf  in  t784,  and  in  17S6  was  appointed  reader  10  the  elector  latter  city  he  published  in  164B  his  volume  of  original  Latin  verse 

Frederick  Cbartcs  Joseph,  archbishop  of  Maini,  who  subse-  entitled /la/i(a.    He  proceeded  to  Milan,  and  worked  for  aeon- 

quendy  made  him  Us  librarian  at  AschaSenburg,  where  he  died  siderable  time  in  the  Ambrosian  library ;  he  was  preparing  to 

on  the  iind  of  June  rSoj.  etpkire  Switterland  in  the  same  patient  manner,  when  Ihe  news 

mainly  resU  Is -IrJiHjjtefla  of  his  father's  illness  recalled  him  hurriedly  to  Leiden.    He  was 

vel  which  forms  the  frame-  soon  called  away  to  Stockholm  at  the  invitation  of  Queen 

workforlheeipositionof  bis  views  on  act  and  life,  the  plot  being  Christina,  at  whose  court  he  waged  war  with  Saimasius,  who 

laid  in  the  Italy  of  the  1 61  h  century.    This  and  his  other  navels  accused  him  of  havmg  supplied  Milton  with  tacts  from  the  life 

Liaiim,  oitr  iii  titunnudwn  GiheimnUst  (1774)  and  lliUtgard  of  that  great  but  irritable  scholar,    Heinsius  paid  a  dying  visit 

iim  Bekaiikai  (1796)   combine  the  frank  voluptuousness  ol  to  Ldden  la  1650,  but  immediately  relumed  to  Stockholm.    In 

WieUndwithlheenthusiasmoIlhe"Sluiniund  Drang."    Both  rfiji  he  once  more  visited  Italy;  the  remainder  ol  his  life  was 

■  s  novelist  and  art  critic,  Heinse  had  considenhte  infiuence  on  divided  between  Upsala  and  Holland.    He  collected  his  Luin 

M<^n.'.  r„m^\Hf  wn.ks  (.SsmUklu  ScirifU')  wtn  publiihed  by  editing  of  Velleius  Palertulus  in  167!,  and  of  Valerius  FUccut  in 

pii^.  iai8(.    AneweditionbyC  SchBdde-  ,6So.    Hedled  at tlieH«gueonthe7thoi October r6St.   Nikolie* 

at«n  lEnpag.  .1901  "ig.)^  .S«  H,  Prflhie,  Hjjn,;^,  ^^  „„„  ^f  the  purest  and  most  elegant  of  Latinisu,  and 

„,.._™™„ ,  _„  „ , —^ ,  cholarship  wBjnotquitesoperfect  asthatoIhisfalh«,be 

o  K.  D,  Jeisen.  Htinia  SltUimt  f  biUauIni  KhiiI  (Beilin,  displayedhighergiflsasanoriginal writer. 

■<|03)'  His  illegitimate  son,  Nieolaes  Hedjekts  (b.  16;;),  was  the 

HBIHSIIIS  (or  Heins)  DANIEL  (rsgo-lSss),  one  of  the  most  author  of   TMe  Dditkllal  AdvaUura  and  WondofiJ  Li/i  ^ 

famous  scholars  of  the  Dutch  lienaissance.  was  bom  at  Ghent  Uirander  (1675),  the  single  Dutcl  romance  of  the  r7lh  century, 

on  the  9th  of  June  1580.    The  trouble*  of  the  Spanish  war  drove  He  had  to  iiee  the  country  in  1677  for  committing  a  murder  in  the 

his  parents  10  settle  6rsl  at  Veere  in  Zeeland,  then  in  England,  alrcels  of  the  Hague,  and  died  in  obscurity, 

neit  at  Ryswick  and  lastly  at  Flushing.    In  r594,  being  already  HEIR  (Lat.  ktru,  from  a  root  meaning  lo  grasp,  seen  in  jlenu 

remarkable  tor  his  attainments,  he  was  senl  to  the  university  ol  or  eriu,   master  of  a  house,   Gr,  xtle,  hand.  Sans!  jkarsiu. 

Franeker  to  perfect  himself  in  Greek  under  Henrlcus  Schotanus.  band),  in  law,  technically  one  who  succeeds,  by  descent,  to  an 

He  Hayed  at  Franeker  half  a  year,  and  then  scllled  at  Leiden  eiute  of  inheritance,  in  contradistinction  to  one  who  succeeds 

for  the  remaining  sixty  years  of  his  life.    There  he  studied  tmder  lo  personal  property,  t.c.  next  of  kiiL    The  word  is  now  used 

Joseph  Scaliger,  and  there  he  found  Mamii  de  St  Aldegonde,  generally  to  dei»te  the  person  who  is  entitled  by  law  to  inherit 

Janus  DoUia,  Paultis  Memla  and  others,  and  was  toon  taken  properly,  1itles,ftc., of  another.  The  rules  regulating  the  descent 

into  the  society  of  these  celebrated  men  as  their  equal.    His  of  property  to  in  heir  will  be  found  in  the  ittidei  InbEUTahCi, 

proficiency  in  the  classic  languages  won  Ihe  praise  of  all  the  best  Successtoh,  &c. 

scholars  of  Europe,  and  offers  were  made  to  him.  but  in  vain,  to  An  Arir  upfarni  (Lat.  appamu,  numifest)  is  he  *bose  right  <A 

accept  honourable  positions  outside  Holland.     He  soon  rose  in  inheritance  is  Indefeasible,  provided  he  outlive*  the  ancestor, 

dignity  at  the  university  ol  Leiden.    In  1601  he  was  made  e.g.  an  eldest  or  only  son. 

professoro(Lalin,ia  i6osprotcssorolGtcek,andat  thedeaihof  Heir  by  euilim,  or  customary  hdr.  he  who  inberils  by  ■ 

Mcnilt  ia  i6a^  bt  saccetdtd  that  iUuttrioui  scholar  as  librarian  particular  and  lool  ciutom,  u  io  boroiigb-£ii(lish,  whereby 


kopf  it  in  course  of  publicatKinlLmpiig,  1901  Kig).  See  H,  Prflhie, 
Uutur,  WieUnd,  ktinsi  (Bfitlin,  tH77),  and  J.  Sehober.  Jelana 
JiuiWilMm  Hcinit.  itim  Utniaii  leimt  Wait  (Leipiig,  lESl); 
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the  younfest  son  inherits,  or  in  gavelkind,  whereby  all  the  sons 
inherit  as  parceners,  and  made  but  one  heir. 

Hdr  tatarai,  or  heir  at  law,  he  who  after  the  death  of  bis 
ancest<»  has,  by  law,  the  ri^t  to  the  inheritance. 

Heir  prtsumptive,  one  who  is  next  in  succession,  but  whose 
ri^t  b  defeasible  by  the  birth  of  a  nearer  heir,  eg,  a  brother  or 
nephew,  iriiose  presumptive  right  may  be  destroyed  by  the  birth 
of  a  difld,  or  a  daughter,  whose  ri^t  may  be  defeat^  by  the 
birth  of  a  ton. 

Specif  keir,  one  not  heir  at  law  (s.«.  at  common  law),  but  by 
spedal  custom. 

UUimaU  keir,  he  to  whom  lands  come  by  escheat  on  failure  of 
proper  heirs.  In  Scots  law  the  technical  use  of  the  word  "  heir  " 
b  not  confined  to  the  succession  to  reaT  property,  but  includes 
iucrr«ion  to  personal  property  as  well. 

HEIRLOOM,  strictly  so  called  in  English  law,  a  chattel 
C  loom  "  meaning  originally  a  tool)  which  by  immemorial 
osafe  is  regarded  as  annexed  by  inheritance  to  a  family  estate. 
Any  owner  of  such  heirloom  may  dispose  of  it  during  his  life- 
time, but  he  cannot  bequeath  it  by  will  away  from  the  estate. 
If  he  dies  intestate  it  goes  to  his  heir-at-law,  and  if  he  devises 
the  estate  it  goes  to  the  devisee.  At  the  present  time  such 
beirloMBS  are  almost  unknown,  and  the  word  has  acquired  a 
secondary  and  popular  meaning  and  is  applied  to  furniture, 
pfetiucs,  ftc,  vested  in  trustees  to  hold  on  trust  for  the  person 
foi  the  time  being  entitled  to  the  possession  of  a  settled  house. 
Soch  things  are  more  properly  called  settled  chattels.  An 
heirloom  in  the  strict  sense  is  made  by  family  custom,  not  by 
settlement.  A  settled  chattel  may,  under  the  Settled  Land  Act 
1882,  be  sold  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  and  the  money 
arising  under  such  sale  is  capital  money.  The  court  will  only 
f^tt/-»MMi  such  a  sale  if  it  be  ^own  that  it  is  to  the  bene6t  of  all 
parties  ooocemed;  and  if  the  article  proposed  to  be  sold  is  of 
•oiqae  or  historical  character,  it  will  have  regard  to  the  intention 
of  the  settlor  and  the  wishes  of  the  remainder  men  (Re  Ho^, 
De  CetU  V.  Hopt,  1899,  t  ch.  679). 

HBIAZ  (Hqaz),  a  Turkish  vilayet  and  a  province  of  Western 
Arabia,  extending  along  the  Red  Sea  coast  from  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba  in  29*  30'  N.  to  the  south  of  Taif  in  20*"  N.  It 
is  bounded  N.  by  Syria,  E.  by  the  Nafud  desert  and  by  Nejd  and 
S.  by  Asir.  Its  length  is  about  750  m.  and  its  greatest  breadth 
from  the  Ham  east  of  Khaibar  to  the  coast  is  200  m.  The 
name  Hejas,  which  signifies  "  separating,"  is  sometimes  limited 
to  the  region  extending  from  Medina  in  the  north  to  Taif  in  the 
sooth,  which  separates  the  island  province  of  Nejd  from  the 
Teiiama  (Tihama)  or  coastal  district,  but  most  authorities, 
both  Arab  and  European,  define  it  in  the  wider  sense.  Though 
physically  the  most  desolate  and  uninviting  province  in  Arabia, 
it  has  a  spedal  interest  and  importance  as  containing  the  two 
sacred  dties  of  Islam,  Mecca  and  Medina  (^.v.),  respectivdy 
the  birthplace  and  burial-place  of  Mahomet,  which  are  visited 
yearly  by  large  numbers  of  Moslem  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Hejaz  is  divided  longitudinally  by  the  Tehama  range  of 
moontains  into  two  zones,  a  narrow  littoral  and  a  broader 
upland.  This  range  attains  its  greatest  height  in  Jcbel  Shar, 
the  Mount  Sdr  of  scripture,  overlooking  the  Midian  coast, 
which  probably  reaches  7000  ft.,  and  Jcbcl  Radhwa  a  little  N.E. 
of  Yambu  rising  to  6000  ft.  It  is  broken  through  by  several 
valleys  which  carry  off  the  drainage  of  the  inland  zone;  the 
prindpal  of  these  is  the  Wadi  Hamd,  the  main  source  of  which 
is  on  the  Harta  east  of  Khaibar.  Its  northern  tributary  the  Wadi 
Jizfl  drains  the  Harraf  el  Awerid  and  a  southern  branch  comes 
from  the  nei^bourhood  of  Medina.  Farther  south  the  Wadi 
es  Safra  cuts  through  the  motmtains  and  alTords  the  principal 
access  to  the  valley  of  Medina  from  Yambu  or  Jidda.  None 
of  the  Hejaz  Wadis  has  a  perennial  stream,  but  they  are  liable 
to  heavy  floods  after  the  winter  rains,  and  thick  groves  of  date- 
palms  and  occasional  settlements  are  met  with  along  their 
cwincs  wherever  permanent  springs  are  found.  The  northern 
part  of  Hejaz  contains  but  few  inhabited  sites.  Muwela,  Damgha 
•ad  El  Wijh  are  small  ports  used  by  coasting  craft.    The  last 


named  was  formeriy  an  important  station  on  the  Egyptian 
pilgrim  route,  and  in  andent  days  was  a  Roman  settlement, 
and  the  port  of  the  Nabataean  towns  of  d  Hajr  1 50  m.  to  the  east. 
Inland  the  sandstone  desert  of  El  Hisma  reaches  from  the  Syrian 
border  at  Ma*an  to  Jebd  Awerid,  where  the  volcanic  tracts 
known  as  harra  begin,  and  extend  southwards  along  the  western 
borders  of  the  Nejd  plat  eau  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  Mecca.  East 
of  Jebd  Awerid  lies  the  oasis  of  Tenui,  identified  with  the 
Biblical  Teman,  which  belongs  to  the  Shammar  tribe;  its  fertility 
depends  on  the  famous  well,  known  as  Bir  el  Hudaj.  Farther 
south  and  on  the  main  pilgrim  route  is  £1  'Ala,  the  prindpal 
settlement  of  El  Hajr,  the  Egra  of  Ptolemy,  to  whom  it  was 
known  as  an  oasis  town  on  the  gold  and  frankincense  road. 
Higher  up  the  same  valley  are  the  rock-cut  tombs  of  Medina 
Salih,  similar  to  those  at  Petra  and  shown  by  the  Nabataean 
coins  and  inscriptions  discovered  there  by  Doughty  and  Huber 
to  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  To  the  south- 
east again  is  the  oasis  of  Khaibar,  with  some  2500  inhabitants, 
chiefly  negroes,  the  remnants  of  an  earlier  slave  population. 
The  dtadel,  known  as  the  Kasr  el  Yahudi,  preserves  the  tradition 
of  its  former  Jewish  ownership.  With  these  exceptions  there 
are  no  settled  villages  between  Ma'an  and  Medina,  the  stations 
on  the  pilgrim  road  being  merely  small  fortified  posts  with 
reservoirs,  at  intervals  of  30  or  40  m.,  which  are  kept  up  by  the 
Turkish  government  for  the  protection  of  the  yearly  caravan. 

The  southern  part  of  the  province  is  more  favoured  by  nature. 
Medina  b  a  dty  of  25,000  to  30,000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a 
broad  plain  between  the  coast  range  and  the  low  hills  across 
which  lies  the  road  to  Nejd.  Its  altitude  above  the  sea  is  about 
2500  ft.  It  is  wdl  supplied  with  water  and  is  surrounded  by 
gardens  and  plantations;  barley  and  wheat  are  grown,  but  the 
staple  produce,  as  in  all  the  cultivated  districts  of  Hejaz,  is  dates, 
of  which  100  different  sorts  are  said  to  grow.  Yambu'  has  a 
certain  importance  as  the  port  for  Medina.  The  route  follows 
for  part  of  the  way  along  the  Wadi  es  Safra,  which  contains 
several  small  settlements  with  abundant  date  groves;  from 
Badr  Hunen,  the  last  of  these,  the  route  usually  taken  from 
Medina  to  Mecca  runs  near  the  coast,  passing  villages  with 
some  cultivation  at  each  stage.  The  eastern  route  though  more 
direct  is  less  used;  it  passes  through  a  barren  country  described 
by  Burton  as  a  succession  of  low  plains  and  basins  surroimded 
by  rolling  hills  and  intersected  by  torrent  beds;  the  predominant 
formation  is  basalt.  Suwcrikiya  and  Es  Safina  are  the  only 
villages  of  importance  on  this  route. 

Mecca  and  the  holy  places  in  its  vicinity  are  described  in  a 
separate  artide;  it  is  about  48  m.  from  the  port  of  Jidda,  the 
most  important  trade  centre  of  the  Hejaz  province.  The  great 
majority  of  pilgrims  for  Mecca  arrive  by  sea  at  Jidda.  Their 
transport  and  the  supply  of  their  wants  is  therefore  the  chid 
business  of  the  place;  in  1904  the  number  was  66,500,  and  the 
imports  amounted  in  value  to  £1 ,400,000. 

From  the  hot  lowland  in  which  Mecca  is  situated  the  country 
rises  steeply  up  to  the  Taif  plateau,  some  6000  ft.  above  sea- 
level,  a  district  resembling  in  climate  and  physical  character 
the  highlands  of  Asir  and  Yemen.  Jebcl  el  Kura  at  the  northern 
edge  of  the  plateau  is  a  fertile  well- watered  district,  producing 
wheat  and  barley  and  fruit.  Taif,  a  day's  journey  farther  south, 
lies  in  a  sandy  plain,  surrounded  by  low  mountains.  The  bouses, 
though  small,  are  well  built  of  stone;  the  gardens  for  which 
it  is  celebrated  lie  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more  to  the  S.W.  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains. 

Hejaz,  together  with  the  other  provinces  of  Arabia  which  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  Bagdad  Caliphate  in  1258  had  fallen  under 
Eg)rptian  domination,  became  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt  in  1517 
a  dependency  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Beyond  assuming  the 
title  of  Caliph,  neither  Salim  I.  nor  his  successors  intericred 
much  in  the  government,  which  remained  in  the  h^nds  of  the 
sharits  of  Mecca  until  the  religious  upheaval  which  culminated 
z\  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  in  the  pillage  of  the  holy 
cities  by  the  Wahhabi  fanatics.  Mchemet  Ali,  viceroy  of  Egypt, 
was  entrusted  by  the  sultan  with  the  task  of  establishing  order, 
and  after  several  arduous  campaigns  the  WaJ&.Vw'^V^\&  ^^t^  xoi^t^ 
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tnd  thdr  capital  Deraiya  in  Nejd  taken  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  in 
18x7.  Hejax  remained  in  Egyptian  occupation  until  1S45, 
when  its  administration  was  taken  over  directly  by  Gmstan- 
tinople,  and  it  was  constituted  a  vilayet  under  a  vali  or  governor; 
generaL  The  population  is  estimated  at  300,000,  about  half  of 
which  are  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  the  remainder  Bedouin, 
leading  a  nomad  or  pastoral  life.  The  pnnapal  tribes  are  the 
Shcrarat,  Beni  Atiya  and  Huwetat  in  the  north;  the  Juhena 
between  Yambu'  and  Medina,  and  the  various  sections  of  the 
Harb  throughout  the  centre  and  south;  the  Ateba  also  touch 
the  Mecca  b6rder  on  the  south-east.  All  these  tribes  receive 
turta  or  money  payments  of  large  amount  from  the  Turkish 
government  to  ensure  the  safe  conduct  of  the  annual  pilgrimage, 
otherwise  they  are  practically  independent  of  the  Turkish 
administration,  which  is  limited  to  the  large  towns  and  garrisons. 
The  troops  occupying  these  latter  belong  to  the  x6th  (Hejaz) 
division  of  the  Turkish  army. 

The  difficulties  of  communication  with  his  Arabian  provinces, 
and  of  relieving  or  reinforcing  the  garrisons  there,  induced  the 
sultan  Abdul  Hamid  in  1900  to  undertake  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  directly  connecting  the  Hejaz 
cities  with  Damascus  without  the  necessity  of  leaving 
Turkish  territory  at  any  point,  as  hitherto  required 
by  the  Suez  Canal.  Actual  construction  was  begun  in  May  190X 
and  on  the  ist  of  September  1904  the  section  Damascus-Ma*an 
(285  m.)  was  officially  opened.  The  line  has  a  narrow  gauge 
of  X'05  metre-*  41  in.,  the  same  gauge  as  that  of  the  Damascus- 
Beirut  line;  it  has  a  ruling  gradient  of  x  in  50  and  follows  gener- 
ally the  pilgrim  track,  through  a  desert  country  presenting  no 
serious  engineering  difficulties.  The  graver  difficulties  due  to 
the  scarcity  of  water,  and  the  lack  of  fuel,  supplies  and  labour 
were  successfully  overcome;  in  1906  the  line  was  completed 
to  El  Akhdar,  470  m.  from  Damascus  and  350  from  Medina, 
in  time  to  be  used  by  the  pilgrim  caravan  of  that  year;  and  the 
section  to  Medina  was  opened  in  X908.  Its  military  value  was 
shown  in  the  previous  year,  when  it  conveyed  aS  battalions  from 
Damascus  to  Ma'an,  from  which  station  the  troops  marched  to 
Akaba  for  embarkation  en  route  to  Hodeda.  The  length  of  the  line 
from  Damascus  to  Medina  is  approximately  820  m.,  and  from 
Medina  to  Mecca  280  m.;  the  highest  level  attained  is  about 
4000  ft.  at  Dar  el  Hamra  in  the  section  Ma'an-Medina.  ' 

AuTRORiTiBS. — J.  L.  Burckhardt,  Traods  in  Arabia  (London, 
1829);  *Ali  Bey.  Travels  (London.  1816):  R.  F.  Burton,  PUgrimate 
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HEJIRA,^  or  Hegisa  (Arab.*  At;>a,~  flight,  departure  from 
one's  country,  from  kajarCf  to  go  away),  the  name  of  the  Mahom- 
medan  era.  It  dates  from  622,  the  year  in  which  Mahomet 
"  fled  "  from  Mecca  to  Medina  to  escape  the  persecution  of  his 
kinsmen  of  the  Koreish  tribe.  The  years  of  this  era  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  initials  "  a.r."  {anno  hegirae).  The  Mahom- 
mcdan  year  is  a  lunar  one,  about  xi  days  shorter  than  the 
Christian;  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  in  translating 
Hegira  dates  into  Christian  dates;  thus  a.h.  X321  corresponds 
roughly  to  a.d.  1903.  The  actual  date  of  the  "  flight "  is  fixed 
as  8  Rabia  I.,  i.e.  20th  of  September  622,  by  the  tradition  that 
Mahomet  arrived  at  Kufa  on  the  Hebrew  Day  of  Atonement. 
Although  Mahomet  himself  appears  to  have  dated  events  by 
his  flight,  it  was  not  till  seventeen  years  later  that  the  actual 
era  was  systematized  by  Omar,  the  second  caliph(see  Caliphate), 
as  beginning  from  the  ist  day  of  Muharram  (the  first  lunar 
month  of  the  year)  which  in  that  year  (639)  corresponded  to 
July  16.  The  term  kejira  is  also  applied  in  its  more  general 
sense  to  other  "  emigrations  "  of  the  faithful,  e.g.  to  that  to 
Abyssinia  (see  Mahoicet),  and  to.  that  of  Mahomet's  followers 
to  Medina  before  the  capture  of  Mecca.  These  latter  are  known 
as  Muhajirun. 

'    For  the  problems  of  Moslem  chronology  and  comparative  tables 
of  dates  see  (beside  the  articles  Calendar,  Chronology  and 

'  The  I  in  the  second  syllable  is  short: 


MAHOMBT^.WOstenfeld.  VergkiehungftabeBe*  der  mm 

und  ekrisUicken  ZeUrecknumg  (and  ed..  LeipriK,  1903) ;  Mas  Latrie. 

Trisor  de  chronolofie  (Paris.  1889);  Durbanen.  Unwetsal  Calendar 

g^airo.  1896);  Winckler,  AUorieutaliukt  ForsckiMgtnt  iL  426-A90; 
.  Nielson,  Die  aitarabiscke  Mondreligicn  (Strassburg,  1904) ;  Hughes, 
Dictionary  0/  Islam,  s.v.  "  Hijrah." 


HEL»  or  Hbla,  in  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  goddess  of 
the  dead.  She  was  a  child  of  Loki  and  the  giantess  Angurboda, 
and  dwelt  beneath  the  roots  of  the  sacred  ash,  YggdrasU.  She 
was  given  dominion  over  the  nine  worlds  of  Helheim.  In  early 
myth  all  the  dead  went  to  her:  in  later  legend  only  those  who 
died  of  old  age  or  sickness,  and  she  then  became  synonynaous 
with  suffering  and  horror.  Her  dwelling  was  Ehidnir  (dark 
clouds),  her  dish  Hungr  (hunger),  her  knife  SntU  (starvation), 
her  servants  Canglate  (tardy  feet),  her  bed  Kdr  (sickness),  aixl 
her  bed-curtains  Blikiandabol  (splendid  misery). 

HELDENBUCH,  DAS.  the  title  under  which  a  large  body  of 
Glerman  epic  poetry  of  the  X3th  century  has  come  down  to  us. 
The  subjects,  of  the  individual  poems  are  taken  from  national 
German  sagas  which  originated  in  the  epoch  of  the  Migrations 
{VtUkerwanderung),  although  doubtless  here,  as  in  all  purely 
popular  sagas,  motives  borrowed  from  the  forces  and  phenomena 
of  nature  were,  in  course  of  time,  woven  into  events  originally 
historical.  While  the  saga  of  the  Nibelungs  crystallized  in  tlie 
X3th  century  into  the  Nibelungeuliediq.v.)^  and  the  Low  German 
Hilde-saga  into  the  epic  of  Gudrun  (q.v.)  the  poems  of  the 
Heldenbuchf  in  the  more  restricted  use  of  that  term,  bebng 
almost  exclusively  to  two  cycles,  (i)  the  Ostrogothic  sagaof 
Ermanrich,  Dietrich  von  Bern  (i.e.  Dietrich  of  Vcrona,Theodorich 
the  Great)  and  Etzel  (Attila),  and  (2)  the  cycle  of  Hugdietrich, 
Wolfdietrich  and  Ortnit,  which  like  the  Nibdungen  saga,  was 
probably  of  Franconian  origin.  The  romances  of  the  Hddenbnck 
are  of  varying  poetic  value;  only  occasionally  do  they  rise  to 
the  height  of  the  two  chief  epics,  the  Nibelnngenlied  and  Gudrun^ 
Dietrich  von  Bern,  the  central  figure  of  the  first  and  more  im- 
portant group,  was  the  ideal  type  of  German  medieval  hero,  and, 
under  more  favourable  literary  conditions,  he  might  have  become 
the  centre  of  an  epic  more  nationally  German  than  even  the 
Nibeluttgenli^  itself.  Of  the  romances  of  this  group,  the  chi^ 
are  Biterolf  und  Dietliehf  evidently  the  work  of  an  Austrian  poet, 
who  introduced  many  elements  from  the  court  epic  of  chivalry 
into  a  milieu  and  amongst  characters  familiar  to  us  from  \ht 
Nibelungenlied.  Der  Rosengarten  tells  of  the  conflicts  which 
took  place  round  Kriemhild's  "  rose  garden  "  in  Worms — 
conflicts  from  which  Dietrich  always  emerges  victor,  even  when 
he  is  confronted  by  Siegfried  himself.  In  Laurin  und  der  kleina 
Rosengarten^  the  Heldensage  is  mingled  with  elements  of  popular 
fairy-lore;  it  deals  with  the  adventures  of  Dietrich  and  his 
henchman  Witcge  with  the  wily  dwarf  Laurin,  who  watches  over 
another  rose  garden,  that  of  the  Tyrol  Similar  in  character 
are  the  adventures  of  Dietrich  with  the  giants  Ecke  (Eckenlicd) 
and  Sigenot,  with  the  dwarf  (xoldemar,  and  the  deeds  of  chivalry 
he  performs  for  queen  Virginal  {Dictrichs  erste  Ausfakrt)~-aJi 
of  these  romances  being  written  in  the  fresh  and  popular  tone 
characteristic  of  the  wandering  singers  or  SpieUeute.  Other 
elements  of  the  Dietrich  saga  are  represented  by  the  poems 
Alpharts  Tod,  Dielricfts  Flucht  and  Die  Rabaiscldacht  (**  Battle 
of  Ravenna  ").  Of  these,  the  first  is  much  the  finest  poem  of 
the  entire  cyde  and  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  best  popular 
poetry  of  the  Middle  High  German  epoch.  Alphart,  a  young 
hero  in  Dietrich's  army,  goes  out  to  fight  single-handed  with 
Witege  and  Hcime,  who  had  deserted  to  Ermanrich,  and  he  falls, 
not  in  fair  battle,  but  by  the  treachery  df  Witege  whose  life  he 
had  spared.  The  other  two  Dietrich  epics  belbng  to  a  kiter 
period,  the  end  of  the  13th  century — the  author  being  an  Austrian, 
Heinrich  der  Vogler — and  show  only  too  plainly  the  decay  that 
had  by  this  time  set  in  in  Middle  High  German  poetry. 

The  second  cycle  of  sagas  is  represented  by  several  long 
romances, all  of  them  unmistakably  "  popular"  in  tone — conflicts 
with  dragons,  supernatural  adventures,  the  wonderland  of  the 
East  providing  the  chief  features  of  interest.  The  epics  of  this 
group  are  OrtnU,  Hugdietrich,  Wol/dietrich,  the  latter  with  iu 
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IS  of  her  biutund  Tlcpolemus  in  the  Traju 
".  le).  After  death,  Helen  wu  uid  Co  have 
hja  home  in  the  ulacd  of  LeubC  In  acotber 
farii,  on  his  voyage  I0  Troy  with  Helen,  was  driven 
aibore  on  the  coiit  of  E^pt, where  King  Proteus, upoix  leantLaf 
the  flcta  af  the  cue,  detained  the  Teal  Helen  in  En^t,  whik  1 
phantom  Helen  waa  canied  oS  to  Tray.  UcnrUiu  oa  bii  wajr 
home  waa  also  driven  by  ititaa  o(  winds  to  Egypt,  where  he 
found  hi*  wife  and  took  faer  home  (Herodotus  u.  111-120; 
Euripido,  H^aia).  Helen  was  woiihippcd  as  the  goddeia  at 
beauty  at  Tfaeiapnu  in  Laconia,  where  i  festival  was  held  in 
bet  bonoor.  At  Rbodcs  she  was  wonhipped  under  tbe  name 
o[  Dendritia  (the  tree  goddess],  where  the  inhabilanta  built  ■ 
temple  ia  her  honour  to  eipiale  tbe  crime  of  Polyio.  The 
Itbodian  Moiy  probably  contatni  ■  reference  to  tbe  worahip 
connected  with  bet  name  (cf.  Tlieocritui  xviii.  48  viffov  11', 
'EMm  ^urir  itiil).  She  wai  tbe  lubfect  of  a  tiacedy  by 
Euiipidc*  ind  >d  epic  by  CoUitthui.  Originally,  Helen  *u 
perhapa  >  goddeis  of  ligbt,  ■  moon-goddess,  «ba  wu  gradually 
tiansfomied  into  tbe  beautiful  bercnne  round  whom  tbe  actioii 
of  tbe  Iliad  revolve*.    Like  bet  brothen,  tbe  Dioscuri,  she 


iport  town  at  tbe  northera  extremity  of  tbe 
pewince  of  North  Holland,  in  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  51  m, 
by  nil  N.N.W.  of  Amsterdam.  Pop.  (igoo)  ij.Sii.  It  i* 
■tuated  on  the  Marsdiep,  tbe  channel  separating  the  island  of 
TatA  tnra  tbe  mainland,  and  tbe  main  entrance  to  the  Zuider 
Zee,  aad  bciidc*  being  tbe  terminus  of  tbe  North  Holland  canjj 
froin  Amitsilam,  it  is  an  important  naval  and  military  station. 
On  tbe  cut  aide  of  tbe  town,  called  tbe  Nieune  Diep,  is  situated        HELEHA,  I 

tbe  iDT  hwbant,  wbkb  formerly  served,  ts  Ymuiden  now  does,  L  Cblorus,  ■ 

■I  tbe  outer  port  of  Amsterdam.  In  this  neighbourhood  are  the  woman  of  bumble  origin,  bom  probably  ai  Drepanum,  atownon 
nanl  ^wtvesiad  mapzinea,wet  and  dry  docks.and  the  naval  (be  Gulf  of  Nicomedia,  which  Constantine  named  Helen<qioIi* 
cadet  tebwil  of  Holland,  the  name  Willemsoord  being  given  inber  honour.  Very  little  jtnownoflierbistOTy.  Itiscertain 
totbewbdeDiTalesublisbmeni.  From  Nieuwe  Diep  lo  Fort  th»t,«tan»dvsncedaae,sbeiind«tooka  pilgrimage  to  Paleiline, 
Ei^jrim  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  a  distance  of  about  5  m.,  visited  Ihe  holy  pUces,  and  founded  several  churches.  She 
tttetches  the  great  lea-dike  which  bete  takes  the  place  o(  the  wassliU  living  at  tbe  limeof  the  murder  of  Ctispus  (316).  Con- 
dones. This  dike  descends  at  aa  lagle  of  40°  for  a  distance  of  stantine  bad  coins  struck  Bitb  Ibe  eSgy  of  bis  mother.  Tbe 
BO  ft.  into  tbe  sea,  and  is  composed  of  Norwegian  granite  and  name  of  Helena  is  intimately  connected  with  the  commonly 
^d^an  limestone,  strengthened  at  intervals  by  projecting  recei'ved  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  CrOB.  But  the  bccoudU 
jtttiei  of  pOet  and  fascines.  A  dtde  of  forts  and  batteries  which  connect  her  with  the  discovery  are  much  later  than  the 
defends  tbe  town  and  coast,  and  there  is  a  permanent  garrison  date  of  Ihe  event.  Tbe  Pilgrim  of  Bordeaux  (3J3),  Eusebius 
tl  7000  to  (ooo  men,  while  J0,ooo  men  can  be  accommodated  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  were  unaware  of  this  important  episode 
within  tbe  lines,  and  tbe  province  Ikoded  from  this  point,  la  the  life  of  tbe  empress.  It  waa  only  at  the  end  of  the  41b 
Be^de*  several  churches  and  a  synagogue,  there  are  a  town  centuryandin  the  West  tbitlbelegendappeared.  Theprindpal 
hall  {iSj6),  a  bospitil,  an  orphan  asylum,  the  "paUce"  of  centreotthecultotSt  Helenain  the  Westseemstobethesbbey 
tbe  boud  of  marine,  a  meteorologies!  observatory,  a  loological  of  Hautvilliers,  neat  Reims,  where  since  tbe  gib  century  Ihey 
Halioa  aad  >  [igbihouse.  The  industries  of  Ibe  town  ate  have  claimed  to  be  in  possession  of  her  body.  In  England 
BMaiped  by  the  garrison  and  marine  establishments.  legends  arose  representing  her  as  the  daughter  of  a  prince  of 
BBLnl.orHELuiA(Gt.'£Mm),inGreelEmyiho[ogy,daughler  Britain.  Following  these  GeoSrey  of  Monmouth  makes  her 
si  Zra  by  Leda  (wife  of  Tyndareus,  king  of  Sparta),  sister  of  the  daughter  of  Coel,  the  king  who  is  supposed  lo  have  oven 
Castor,  PoBui  and  Clytsenmeslia,  and  wife  of  Meaelaus.  bis  name  lo  the  town  of  Colcbcslet.  These  legends  have  doubt- 
Olber  accounts  make  her  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Nemesis,  less  nol  been  without  influcnceontbeculioflhesaint  in  England, 
ca-o*Oc«anusandTelhya.  She  was  the  most  beaul if ul  woman  in  where  a  great  number  of  churches  are  dedicated  either  to  St 
Cfccce,  and  indirectly  the  cause'  of  the  Trojan  war.  When  Helena  alone,  or  to  Si  Cross  end  St  Helena.  Her  festival  is 
a  child  abe  was  carried  off  from  Spina  by  Theseus  to  Allica,  celebrated  in  the  Latin  Church  on  tbe  iSlb  ol  August.  The 
bat  was  recovered  and  taken  back  by  herhrotheri.  When  she  Creeks  make  no  distinction  betncen  her  festival  and  that  of 
grew  np,  tbo  moM  famous  of  the  princes  of  Greece  sought  bet  Constantine,  tbe  jisl  ol  May. 

band  in  marriage,  and  ber  lather's  choice  fell  upon  Menelaus.        See  Ada  imuUfnim,  Auguiti  ill.  54B.5«o;  Tiiemnl.  Lit  (Mfiuj 

DuriMherbusband'aabsenceshewisinducedby  Paris,  son  of  de  ftilise  d£dti<c  IFarii,   1888);  t.  Arrold-Forster,  Jiuiiu  n 

Priam,  «tb  tbe  connivance  of  Aphrodite,  lo  flee  with  him  to  Ciu,,%D,di,oium,  «  E.tlc«i;  i-oi-.x  Sainu.  i.  .Si-iSp,  iiL  16. 

TruT  AfteWhedealbofParisshemarriedhisbrolhetDclphobus,  J«-3'«  ('899)-  (H.  Dt) 

rtoB  she  is  said  to  have  betrayed  into  the  bands  of  Menelaus        HELENA,  a  city  and  the  counly^seat  of  Phillips  county, 

•ttbeeaptunof  Ihedty  MtMiif,  vi.  siTff.).    Menelaus  there-  Arkansas,  U.S.A.,  situated  on  and  at  ihe  foot  of  Ciowly's 

q)^  toot  ber  back,  and  they  returned  togelherlo  Sparta,  where  Ridge,  at»ul  150  It.  above  sea-level,  in  the  alluvial  bottoms  of 

theyKvedhaj^y  tin Ibeirdeath.and  were buriedatThetapnie  ibc  Mississippi  river,  about  65  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Memphis, 

ja  Laconia.    According  to  another  story,  Helen  survived  her  Tennessee.    Pop.   (1890)    siiq,  (.iqtxil    WV.*  ti'mnR  VJ* 
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werenegroes;  (1910)  8773.  Itbservedby  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi 
Valley  (Illinois  Central),  the  St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 
(Missouri  Pacific),  the  Arkansas  Midland,  and  the  Missouri  & 
North  Arkansas  railways.  Built  in  part  upon  "  made  land," 
well  protected  by  levees,  and  lying  within  the  richest  cotton- 
producing  region  of  the  south,  the  rich  timber  cotmtry  ol  the 
St  Francis  river,  and  the  Mississippi  "  bottom  lands,"  Helena 
concentrates  its  economic  interests  in  cotton-compressing  and 
shipping,  the  manufacture  of  cotton-seed  products,  lumbering 
and  wood- working.  The  city  was  founded  about  182 1,  but  so 
late  as  x86o  the  population  was  only  800.  During  the  Civil  War 
the  place  was  of  considerable  strategic  importance.  It  was 
occupied  in  July  x86a  by  the  Union  forces,  who  strongly  fortified 
it  to  guard  their  communications  with  the  lower  Mississippi; 
on  the  4th  of  July  1863,  when  occupied  by  General  Benjamin 
M.  Prentiss  (18x9-1901)  with  4500  men,  it  was  attacked  by  a 
force  of  9060  Confederates  under  CieneralTheophilus H.Holmes 
( 1 804-1880),  who  hop^  to  raise  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  or  close 
the  river  to  the  Union  forces.  The  attack  was  repulsed,  with 
a  loss  to  the  Confederates  of  one-fifth  their  numbers,  the  Union 
loss  being  slight. 

HELENA,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
county,  Montana,  ITS.A.,  and  the  capital  of  the  state,  at  the 
£.  base  of  the  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  80  m.  N.E. 
of  Butte,  at  an  altitude  of  about  4000  ft.  Pop.  (1880)  3624; 
(1890)  13,834;  (X900)  xo,77o,  of  whom  2793  were  foreign-bom; 
(1910  census)  12,515.  It  is  served  by  the  Great  Northern 
and  the  Northern  Pacific  railways.  Helena  is  deb'ghtfully 
situated  with  Mt  Helena  as  a  background  in  the  hollow  of  the 
Prickly  Pear  valley,  a  rich  agricultural  region  surrounded  by 
rolling  hills  and  lofty  mountains,  and  contains  many  finel)uildings, 
including  the  state  capitol,  county  court  house,  the  Montana 
club  house,  high  school,  the  cathedral  of  St  Helena,  a  federal 
building,  and  the  United  States  assay  office.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  Montana  Wesleyan  University  (Methodist  Episcopal), 
founded  in  X890;  St  Aloysius  College  and  St  Vincent's  Academy 
(Roman  Catholic);  and  has  a  public  library  with  about  35,000 
volumes,  the  Montana  state  library  with  about  40,000  volume^, 
and  the  state  law  library  with  about  24,000  volumes.  The 
dty  is  the  commercial  and  financial  centre  of  the  state  (Butte 
being  the  mining  centre),  and  is  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the 
United  States  in  proportion  to  its  population.  It  has  large 
railway  car-shops,  extensive  smelters  and  quartx  crushers  (at 
East  Helena),  and  various  manufacturing  establishments; 
the  value  of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was  |x,309,746,  an 
increase  of  68-7%  over  that  of.  X900.  The  surrounding 
country  abounds  in  gold-  and  silver-bearing  quartz  deposits, 
and  it  is  ^timated  that  from  the  famous  Last  Chance  Gulch 
alone,  which  runs  across  the  city,  more  than  $40,000,000  in 
gold  has  been  taken.  The  street  railway  and  the  lighting  system 
of  the  city  are  run  by  power  generated  at  a  plant  and  40  ft. 
dam  at  Canyon  Ferry,  on  the  Missouri  river,  x8  m.  E.  of  Helena. 
There  is  another  great  power  plant  at  Hauser  Plant,  20  m. 
N.  of  Helena.  Three  miles  W.  of  the  city  is  the  Broadwater 
Natatorium  with  swimming  pool,  300  ft.  long  and  xoo  ft.  wide, 
the  water  for  which  is  furnished  by  hot  springs  with  a  temperature 
at  the  source  of  160**.  Fort  Harrison,  a  United  States  army  post, 
is  situated  3  m.  W.  of  the  city.  Helena  was  established  as  a 
placer  mining  camp  in  1864  upon  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Last 
Chance  Gulch.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  the  same  year,  and 
after  the  organization  of  Montana  Territory  it  was  designated 
as  the  capital  Helena  was  burned  down  in  1869  and  in  1874. 
It  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1881. 

HELENSBURGH,  a  municipal  and  police  burgh  and  watering- 
place  of  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Firth 
of  Clyde,  opposite  Greenock,  34  m.  N.W.  of  Glasgow  by  the 
North  British  railway.  Pop.  (1901)  8554.  There  is  a  station 
at  Upi>er  Helensburgh  on  the  West  Highland  railway,  and  from 
the  railway  pier  at  Craigendoran  there  is  steamer  communication 
with  Garelochhcad,  Dunoon  and  other  pleasure  resorts  on  the 
western  coast.  In  1776  the  site  began  to  be  built  upon,  and  in 
1802  the  town,  named  after  Lady  Helen,  wife  of  Sir  James 


O>lquhoun  of  Luss,  the  ground  landlord,  was  erected  into  a 
burgh  of  barony,  under  a  provost  and  council.  The  public 
buildings  include  the  burgh  hall,  municipal  buildings.  Hermitage 
schools  and  two  hospitals.  On  the  esplanade  stands  an  obelisk 
to  Henry  Bell,  the  pioneer  of  steam  navigation,  who  died  at 
Helensburgh  in  X830. 

HELENUS,  in  Greek  legend,  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and 
twin-brother  of  Cassandra.  He  is  said  to  have  been  origkially 
called  Scamandrius,  and  to  have  received  the  name  of  Helenus 
from  a  Thracian  soothsayer  who  instructed  him  in  the  prophetic 
art.  In  the  Iliad  he  is  described  as  the  prince  of  augurs  and  a 
brave  warrior;  in  the  Odyssey  he  is  not  mentioned  at  alL 
Various  detail  concerning  him  are  added  by  later  writers. 
It  is  related  that  he  and  his  sister  fell  asleep  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Thyrabraeus  and  that  snakes  came  and  cleansed  their 
ears,  whereby  they  obtained  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  were 
able  to  understand  the  language  of  birds.  After  the  death  of 
Paris,  Helenus  and  his  brother  Dc]]phobus  became  rivals  for 
the  hand  of  Helen.  Dclphobus  was  preferred,  and  Helenus 
withdrew  in.  indignation  to  Mount  Ida,  where  he  was  captured 
by  the  Greeks,  whom  he  advised  to  build  the  wooden  horse  and 
carry  off  the  Palladium.  According  to  other  accounts,  having 
been  made  prisoner  by  a  stratagem  of  Odysseus,  he  declared 
that  Pbiloctetes  must  be  fetched  from  Lemnos  before  Troy  could 
be  taken;  or  he  surrendered  to  Diomedes  and  Odysseus  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  whither  he  had  fled  in  disgust  at  the  sacrilegious 
murder  of  Achilles  by  Paris  in  the  sanctuary.  After  the  capture 
of  Troy,  he  and  his  sister-in-law  Andromache  accompanied 
Neoptolemus  (Pyrrhus)  as  captives  to  Epirus,  where  Helenus 
persuaded  him  to  settle.  After  the  death  of  Neoptolemus, 
Helenus  married  Andromache  and  became  ruler  of  the  country. 
He  was  the  reputed  founder  of  Buthrotum  and  Chaonia,  named 
after  a  brother  or  companion  whom  he  had  acddentaUy  slain 
while  hunting.  He  was  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Argos, 
where  his  tomb  was  shown.  When  Aeneas,  in  the  course  of  hit 
wanderings,  reached  Epirus,  he  was  hospitably  received  by 
Helenus,  who  predicted  his  future  destiny. 

Homer.  Iliad,  vi.  76,  vil.  44,  xii.  94,  jdii.  576;  Sophodes,  PhOoC" 
letes,  60^,  who  probably  follows  the  Litile  Iliad  of  Leeches;  Paunnias 
i.  XI,  ii.  23;  Conon.  Narrationes,  34;  Dictys  Cretenss  iv.  18; 
Vifgil.  Aenetdt  iii.  294-490:  Scrvius  on  Aeneid,  iL  x66,  iiL  534. 

HEL6AUD,  or  Helgaldus  (d.  c.  X048),.  French  chronicler, 
was  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Fleury.  Little  else 
is  known  about  him  save  that  he  was  chaplain  to  the  French 
king,  Robert  II.  the  Pious,  whose  life  he  wrote.  This  Epitama 
vitae  Roherti  regis,  which  is  probably  part  of  a  history  of  the 
abbey  of  Fleury,  deals  rather  with  the  private  than  with  the 
public  life  of  the  king,  and  its  value  is  not  great  either  from  the 
literary  or  from  the  historical  point  of  view.  The  only  existing 
manuscript  is  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  Epitoma  has  been  printed 
by  J.  P.  Migne  in  the  Patrologia  Latina,  tome  cxli.  (Paris, 
1844);  and  by  M.  Bouquet  in  the  Recueil  des  kistoriau  dts 
CauleSf  tome  x.  (Paris,  1760). 

See  Histoire  liUiraire  de  la  France,  tome  vii.  (Paris,  i86«-i869); 
and  A-  Molinicr,  Les  Sources  de  Vkistoire  de  Frarue,  tome  ii.  (Paris, 
1902) 

HELGESEN,  POVL,*  Danish  humanist,  was  bora  at  Varberg 
in  Halland  about  14S0,  of  a  Danish  father  and  a  Swedi^  mother. 
Helgesen  was  educated  first  at  the  Carmelite  monastery  of 
his  native  place  and  afterwards  at  another  monastery  at  £lsiiK>re. 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  humanistic  studies  and  adopted 
Erasmus  as  his  model.  None  had  a  keener  eye  for  the  abuses 
of  the  Church;  long  before  the  appearance  of  Luther,  be 
denounced  the  ignorance  and  immorality  of  the  clergy,  and,  as 
lector  at  the  university  of  Coi>enhagcn,  gathered  round  him  a 
band  of  young  enthusiasts,  the  future  leaders  of  the  Danish 
Reformation.  But  Helgesen  desired  an  orderly,  methodical, 
rational  reformation,  and  denounced  Luther,  whose  ablest 
opponent  in  Denmark  he  subsequently  became,  as  a  hot-headed 
revolutionist.  Christian  II.  was  also  an  object  of  Helgesen 's 
detestation,  and  so  boldly  did  he  oppose  that  monarch's  measures 
*  He  wrote  his  name  Heliae  or  Eliac. 
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tkal,  to  save  his  life,  he  had  to  flee  to  Jutland.  Under  Frederick  I. 

(i 531-1533)  he  returned  to  Copenhagen  and  resumed  his  chair 

at  the  university,  becoming  soon  afterwards  provincial  (tf  the 

Carmelite  Order  f<»-  Scandinavia.    But  like  all  moderate  men 

in  a  time  of  crisis,  Helgesen  could  gain  the  confidence  oi  neither 

party,  and  was  frequently  attacked  as  bitterly  by  the  Catholics 

as  by  the  Protestants.    From  1530  to  1533  he  and  the  Protestant 

cham{Mon  Hans  Tausen  exhausted  the  whole  vocabulary  of 

vituperation  in  their  fruitks  polemics.      In    October  1534, 

however,  Hdgesen  issued  an  eirenicon  in  which  he  attempted  to 

reconcile  the  two  contending  confessions.    After  that  every 

trace  of  him  is  lost.    For  a  long  time  he  was  unjustly  regarded 

as  a  turn-coat,  but  he  was  too  superior  to  the  prejudices  of  his 

age  to  be  understood  by  his  contemporaries.    His  ideal  was  a 

moral  internal  reformation  of  the  Church  on  a  rational  basis, 

conducted  not  by  ill-informed  fanatics,  but  by  an  enlightened  and 

well-educated    clergy;  and    from    this  standpoint    he  never 

diverged.    Helgesen  was  indisputably  the  greatest  master  of 

style  <^  his  age  in  Denmark,  and  as  a  historian  he  also  occupies 

^  prominent  position.    He  always  endeavours  to  probe  down  to 

the  very  soul  of  things,  though  his  passionate  nature  made  it 

very  diificult  for  him  to  be  impartial.     His  chief  works  are 

Jkimmark's  Kongers  Historie  and  Skibby  KrUniken, 

See  Lodvig  Schmttt.  Der  KarmeliUr  Paulus  HdiA  (Freiburg, 
1893) ;  Datimarks  Rigu  Historic  (Copenhagen,  1807-19O5),  vol.  iii. 

HELIACAL,  relating  to  the  sim  (ifXxos),  a  term  appUed  in 
the  andent  astronomy  to  the  first  rising  of  a  star  which  could 
be  leen  after  it  emerged  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  the  last 
setting  that  could  be  seen  before  it  was  lost  from  sight  by 
proximity  to  the  sun. 

HXUAIID.  The  Qth-century  poem  on  the  Gospel  history, 
to  which  its  first  editor,  J.  A.  Schmeller,  gave  the  appropriate 
name  of  Hdumd  (the  word  used  in  the  text  for  "  Saviour," 
answering  to  the  0.  Eng.  haUnd  and  the  Ger.  Heiland),  is,  with 
the  feagments  (tf  a  version  (tf  the  story  of  Genesis  believed  to  be 
by  the  same  author,  all  that  remains  of  the  poetical  literature 
oi  the  old  Saxons,  i.e.  the  Saxons  who  continued  in  their  original 
home.  It  contained  when  entire  about  6000  lines,  and  portions 
of  it  are  preserved  in  four  MSS.  The  Cotton  MS.  in  the  British 
Moaeimi,  written  probably  late  in  the  xoth  century,  is  nearly 
complete,  ending  in  the  middle  of  the  story  of  the  journey  to 
Emniaiw.  The  Munich  MS.,  formerly  at  Bamberg,  bq^  at 
line  85,  and  has  many  lacunae,  but  continues  the  history  down 
to  the  last  verse  of  St  Luke's  Gospel,  ending,  however,  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence.  A  MS.  discovered  at  Prague  in  x88i 
contains  lines  958-1106,  and  another,  in  the  Vatican  library, 
dttcovered  by  K.  Zangemeister  in  1894,  contains  lines  1279-1358. 
The  poem  is  based,  not  directly  on  the  New  Testament,  but  on 
the  paeudo-Tatian's  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  and  it  shows 
arqnainfanrr  with  the  commentaries  of  Alaiin,  Bcda  and 
Hrabanus  Maurus. 

The  questions  relating  to  the  Hdiand  cannot  be  adequately 
discussed  without  considering  also  the  poem  on  the  history  of 
Genesis,  whidi,  on  the  grounds  of  similarity  in  style  and  vocabu- 
lary, aaid  for  other  reasons  afterwards  to  be  mentioned,  nuy 
with  some  omfidence  be  referred  to  the  same  author.  A  part 
of  this  poem,  as  is  mentiooed  in  the  article  CiCDMON,  b  extant 
cmly  in  an  Old  Engfrh  translation.  The  portions  that  have 
been  preserved  in  the  original  language  are  contained  in  the 
same  Vatican  MS.  that  includes  the  fragment  of  the  Hdiand 
lefeired  to  above.  In  the  one  language  or  the  other,  there 
are  in  existence  the  foOovicg  three  fragnaents:  (i)  The  passage 
which  appears  as  Enes  235-851  in  the  so-called  "  Caedmon's 
Cenaisr  00  the  rrroit  of  the  angels  and  the  temptation  and  fall 
id  Adam  and  Ere.  Of  this  the  part  corresponding  to  lines  790- 
820  exists  abo  in  the  original  Old  Saxon.  (7)  The  story  of  Cain 
aad  Abel,  ia  124  E^es.  (3)  The  account  of  the  destr^xtioa  <A 
Sodooi.  in  187  fines.  The  main  s<x;rce  of  the  CnKxii  is  the  Bible, 
bvt  T\y4  wmm  E.  Sierezs  has  shown  that  considerable  use  was 
■ade  cf  tke  two  Lada  poeos  by  Aldm^s  Avitss,  De  imitio  wumdi 

(w»  poema  ^ve  cvidexce  cf  gecias  and  trained  skiD, 


though  the  poet  was  no  doubt  hampered  by  the  necctiity  of  not 
deviating  too  widely  from  the  sacred  originals.  Within  the  Umiu 
imposed  by  the  nature  of  his  task,  his  treatment  of  his  lourcct 
is  remarkably  free,  the  details  unsuited  for  poetic  handling 
being  passed  over,  or,  in  some  instances,  boldly  altered.  In 
many  passages  his  work  gives  the  impression  of  being  not  10 
much  an  imitation  of  the  ancient  Germanic  epic,  as  a  genuine 
example  of  it,  though  concerned  with  the  deeds  of  other  heron 
than  those  of  Germanic  tradition.  In  the  Ildiond  the  Saviour 
and  His  Apostles  are  conceived  as  a  king  and  his  faithful  warriors, 
and  the  use  of  the  traditional  epic  phrases  appears  to  be  not, 
as  with  Cynewulf  or  the  author  of  Andreas,  a  mere  following 
of  accepted  models,  but  the  spontaneous  mode  of  exprcttion  of 
one  accustomed  to  sing  of  heroic  themes.  Ihe  Ctmns  fragments 
have  less  of  the  heroic  tone,  except  in  the  splendid  paastgt 
describing  the  rebellion  of  Satan  and  his  host.  It  Is  noteworthy 
that  the  poet,  like  Milton,  sees  in  Satan  no  mere  personificatioa 
of  evil,  but  the  fallen  archangel,  whose  awful  guilt  could  not 
obliterate  all  traces  of  his  native  majesty.  Somewhat  curiously, 
but  very  naturally,  Enoch  the  son  of  Cain  is  confused  with  the 
Enoch  who  was  translated  to  heaven— an  error  which  tha 
author  of  the  Old  English  Genesis  avoids,  though  (according 
to  the  existing  text)  he  confounds  the  names  of  Enoch  and  Enot. 

Such  external  evidence  as  exists  bearing  on  th^  origin  of  the 
Hdiand  and  the  companion  poem  is  contained  In  a  Latin  docu- 
ment printed  by  Fladus  Ulyricus  in  1563.  This  is'in  two  parts; 
the  one  in  prose,  entitled  (perhaps' only  by  FJacius  himscU) 
"  Praefaiio  ad  librum  antiquum  in  lingua  Saxonica  conscriptum  **\ 
the  other  in  verse,  headed  "  Versus  de  polta  et  Interpfda  huiut 
ccdicis."  The  Praefaiio  begins  by  stating  that  the  emperor 
Ludwig  the  Pious,  desirous  that  his  subjects  should  possess  tho 
word  of  C}od  in  their  own  tongue,  commanded  a  certain  Saion, 
who  was  esteemed  among  his  countrymen  as  an  eminent  poet, 
to  translate  poetically  into  the  German  language  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  poet  willingly  obeyed,  all  the  oiort 
because  he  had  previously  received  a  divine  command  to  under- 
take the  task.  He  rendered  into  verse  all  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  Bible  with  admirable  skill,  dividing  his  work  into 
viiteas,  a  term  which,  the  writer  says,  may  be  rendered  by 
"  lectiones  "  or  "  sententias/*  The  Praefaiio  goes  on  to  say  that 
it  was  reported  that  the  poet,  till  then  knowing  nothing  of  the 
art  of  poetry,  had  been  admonished  In  a  dream  to  turn  Into 
verse  the  precepts  of  the  divine  law,  which  he  did  with  so  much 
skill  that  his  work  surpasses  In  beauty  all  other  German  poetry 
(m/  cuncta  Theudisca  poimata  sua  vincat  decor e).  The  Versus 
practically  reproduce  in  outline  Bcda's  account  of  Ctfdmon's 
dream,  without  mentioning  the  dream,  but  describing  the  poet 
as  a  herdsman,  and  adding  that  hb  poems,  beginning  with  the 
creation,  relate  the  history  of  the  five  ages  of  the  world  down 
to  the  conung  of  (Christ. 

The  suspicion  of  some  eariler  scholars  that  the  Pratfatic  and 
the  Versus  might  be  a  modem  forgery  is  refuted  by  the  occur- 
rence oi  the  word  viUeas,  which  is  the  Old  Saxon  fUtea,  cot' 
responding  to  the  Old  English  /M,  which  meant  a  "  canto  "  of  a 
poem.  It  is  impossible  th:it  a  scholar  of  the  iftth  century  could 
have  been  acquainted  with  this  word,  and  internal  evidence 
shows  deariy  that  both  the  prose  and  the  verse  are  of  early 
origin.  The  Versus,  considered  in  themselves,  might  very  well 
be  supposed  to  relate  to  Qedmon;  but  the  mentj/iO  of  the  five 
ages  of  the  world  in  the  concluding  lines  is  obviously  due  to 
recollection  of  the  opening  of  the  Hdiand  Hines  41^47)'  It  b 
therefore  certain  that  the  Versus,  as  well  as  the  Praefotio,  titri- 
bote  to  the  author  of  the  Hdiand  a  poetic  rendering  ctf  the  Old 
Testament.  Their  testimony,  if  accepted,  confirms  the  as<rif4ion 
to  him  of  the  Genesis  fragnkents,  which  it  further  tu(^^>rted  by 
the  fact  that  they  occur  in  the  tame  MS.  with  a  portion  of  the 
Hdiand.  As  the  Praefciio  tpeakt  of  the  tmi^tr'n  Ijudwig  In  the 
present  tense,  the  forcer  part  of  it  at  least  was  i/tfA/sAAy  written 
to  kit  reign,  i  e.  not  later  than  a  d.  840.  The  general  opiAMS  'A 
scholars  is  that  the  latter  part,  vhkh  represents  the  f^^et  as 
having  recexv^  his  vocatkn  :a  a  dream,  it  by  a  latitr  hand,  and 
that  the  ttntesjcts.  :r.  the  earikr  part  wt^ch  rcf«T  to  tFx  dream  ace 
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IntopoUUoDibvtUlMaHHluthor.  TbeditioftlKKaddlllou,  ^  ^^  Chifa,  T>g>^  fa  Vorinu  CnpiMa  (nl.  vE,  iSlMi 
■nd  ol  Ux  Kb™,  ■•  o[  h>  impocUIcc.  u  thar  UUemuiU  uc  g-*"".  '^'"L^  P'S^ff^^^™'  !^  »",(»»'* 
tooHlible.    Tli.t  tl»  .ulbo,  nbTHrf™*  ™.  «.  to  ,»k.    g'^-.^S^^T^i^';!^''™"  '"*■"■•  "^' '■  *^ 

iriatwMMd^hi^from  Uie  ttoS  *iitingr-ii Tin^™bl?  HSUCOK  (Ft.  Uliun,  itmhariom  dtadaitt;  Ga.  Uilitm), 
beisDM   in   muy   puur*   thr   te«   of  the  •ouraa   i>  »    **"  dicukt  fotoi  of  the  Bl>  coDtnbu  tuU  UKd  ia  amtmry 


_^  _^_  ^_^  b«ndi,  worn  found  the  body,  villi  ilie  a 

On  the  otherhuSriiai  I»  oo'reMon  ^^  ''"  sboulda  ud  lowtrioj  »bom  ibc  hod  of  the  |m 

...—..^ ^owmpojiryiesUmonyof  Ihefintpul  Tl»pitcho(thebdlewib«noelBVebelo»tli»tof  theeup 

tbB  eratfalia  Ilul  the  tutbor  of  Uie  tf  iJmkI  h»d  won  ranown  "^^  ''''•  "'  winding  Ibc  loDf  lube  of  Us  ointnbu  lub«  and  o( 

■   ■       be  Bodenook  hii  gr«[  tuL  at  the  emperot'*  ""nig  i'  round  tbe  ihouUmw  taflMiA  by  tbe  »j"*— • 


dndy  followed  tbtt  il  ii  deu  tbil 
*   tin  book*  before  him.    On  the  oUu 

lejcctins  tbe  ilmoit  oontempotuy  testimony  of  Ibe  Gnt 
Lbe  Fnifalia  Ibil  the  eutbor  ol  the  Hdiaiut  hid  won  icn 
■  poet  bcfote  be  andenook  hii  gnat  tuL  at  tbe  einpei 

commuid.    It  It  certainly  not  impowble  that » Chriuiin  Saion,    '  .    ,.  ,  ,.-_!.._.  .       . 

Mffidoilly  educated  to  read  Latin  eaiily.  may  have  <:li«ento    •™lpti»^rdiefiii™uadingTr.iiji'.<^umiL  Tliebumiiaud 
faUowihe  c»lliiifofaj«.»orniin»trdiin«e«l  of  enterini  the    *™"'    differed  m  tbe  diameter  o<  thdi  lapoctan  bore*,  the 
pdeKhood  or  ibe  ckiner'  and  if  luch  a  poion  abted.  It  would    '<>™<i  having  the  nanow,  almoM  c]«Ddrial  bote  and  banaoak 
be  natural  that  he  ihoutd  be  ■elected  by  Ihcempeior  to  execute    "^"  -f  '^  m™pet  and  trombooe,  wbeieM  tbe  comu,  baviiic 
Uadeelgn.    AihaibecnHidabave,thetoncof  manyportioniof    «  bp"  j"  H»  k™  ol  a  wide  cone,  w«i  the  prototype  ol  the  bugle 
Ibe  Bdiaad  ii  that  of  a  man  who  waa  no  men  Imitator  oI  tbe    *"'■  '"bi*. 

■ndent  oiic.  but  wbi  had  l-r.n-l«  been  accuitamed  to  lini  of        HnUOLUn  (Ger.  Bapilaml).  an  Idutd  of  Gomanr.  In  the 

fc^ll™.  aun»iu^.mi«™      wwv         Noftb  Sea,  lying  off  the  mgutb.  of  the  Elbe  and  tbe  Waer.  .am. 

The  commentaiy  on  the  kohmI  of  Matthew  by  Hiabtnui    '""  ^^  ™«^  P^""  '"  ""=  in»inl»nd.    Pop.  (1900)  ajoT- 

Ifannii  wai  finiihed  about  gji,  which  ii  theiefore  tbe  nipeliot    ^tom  1B07  to  .890  a  Btituh  poaesion,  it  wu  ceded  in  iSqo  la 

Emit  of  date  lot  the  compontion  of  the  Bdiaiii.    It  ia  uiually     Cetniany,  and  noce  189a  hai  formed  part  of  Ibe  Pnmdaa 

maintaiBBd  that  thla  work  «»»wiillen  before  the  Old  TeUanjint    P""i°«  uf  Schleiwig-Holuein.    It  conriiu  of  two  iilcti,  tbe 

r~t.»   Tie  usamenli  for  tbit  view  are  that  the  Hiliand  con-    '"^a".  ^^  Dflnen-Iniel,  a  quailer  of  a  mile  E.  of  the  main,  or 

lalna  DO  allnilon  to  a»y  foregoing  poeticaltieatmeol  of  the  ante-    ""^  IsUnd,  connected  untU  ijjo,  when  it  ■»  (evcRd  by  ■ 

odeat  Uiloiy,  and  that  the  Geneaia  fragmenii  abiUt  *  higher    '"olen'  Imiptioa  of  Ibe  >ea,  with  the  other  by  a  neck  of  laad.  and 

dtsm  of  poetic  Oill.    Thl»  rea»nlng  doe*  not  appear  oon-    ""  '■^'»^'  "  R»*  I>l«id.    The  latler  ii  nearfy  tiiangDlai  ia 

duaive,  and  if  it  be  let  idde,  the  limit  ol  dale  for  the  beginning  of    ™P«  »"<'  '^  luitounded  hy  .teep  ted  cliffy  tbe  only  beach  beinc 

tbe  «o^  1>  allied  b.ditoaJ>.8M,theyeaioHhe  accewionol    the  imdy  ^ilneat  the  »uih-e«t  point  where  Ibe  landincaUfc 

l^nij,]^  Il  Btuated.    The  nxki  mmpDeing  the  diDt  He  wotn  into  chcb, 

and  around  the  iiland  are  many  fantaiiit  arcbca  and  cohuBaa. 

The  impnaAm  made  by  the  red  cUffa.  Itinged  by  a  white  beach 

and  nippottiilg  the  green  Oberland,  li  commonly  beb'eved  to  bava 

fiiggtated  the  uatiimBl  coloun,  led,  white  and  (Rcn,  or,  ai  the 

iH  FiUan  ibyme  goei:— 

"CrtniidilLuid. 
Rood  i>  de  Kuit. 
Wilt  u  de  Suid. 

Dit  u  de  FUgg  vun'l  hiUlfe  Land." 

The  lower  town  of  Dnlerlind,  an  the  tfi\,  and  the  uppa  town, 

or  Oberland,  liluiled  on  the  cliff  ibove,  arc  connected  by  a 

wooden  itilt  ud  1  hit   There  ii  a  powerful  lij^lhoiue,  and  dnce 

III  coaion  by  Great  Brjtiin  lo  Germany,  the  main  itland  haa  been 

nroDgly  fotllfied,  the  oid  Eiighib  baltetia  being  rnlaced  by 

anooured  lutreti  tnouDtiog  guni  of  heavy  calibte.    Imade  tha 

DdneD-Iiud  the  laiKett  ihips  can  tide  ufdy  at  anchor,  and  lalia 

in  (Oil  and  other  lupplio.    The  gteatcit  length  of  the  mala 

HBUCOR,  a  mounlila  ranje,  of  Bocotia  In  ancient  Greece,    j.'ii",*',;  *^,f,''^","';^'^'""  ?^*°  "i'iu  I"'.'""*' 

celebrated  In  '■^■— ''■■^  literature  u  the  favourite '  ^    .       ■•*       *  — •  ^      —         —      -.x  .  ».»...... 

Muia,  Il  lilualed  between  Lake  Copab  aad  Ibe  Gu 


.    The  Ddnen-lnid  it  1  land^liank 

IbeMuiT. 
Cottstantine  the  Great  tc 


ned  with  helutilul  lUtuei,  which,  taken  by  po'"'"'  b/  groinea.    It  i«only  about  «o  ft.  above  (he  Ma  at  it. 

„^i^  u„  .^.att  to  beautify  hi.  new  diy,  were  conjumcd  ""Sho"  pomi,  but  the  dtifbng  landi  mike  Ihe  height  rather 

iDereby»fireinA.D.4Q4.    Hard  by  were  ihe  fimoui  rouniiini,  ™i»ble     Tte  ■ea-baihing  atablidimeni  i.  jiiuatcd  here;  a 

Aganippe  and  Hippocrene.  Ihe  Inter  fibled  to  have  guJ.ed  from  'delving  btich  ol  white  und  praenung  "5^«"  fidUtie.  for 

the  earth  It  the  tread  of  the  winged  hone  Pegawa.  whose  b.thing.Mo.tof  the  house,  ue  buUi  ol  bnck,  bulMmeareol 

favourite  bro-Hog  place  wu  there.    At  the  ad^bouring  Amti  """^    There  are  a  thaire,  a  Kurhia.  and  1  number  of  boteli 

dwelt  the  poet  Hesiod,  •  fact  which  probably  enhanced  the  "">  ra^urinti.    In  rSgi  a  bulogica]  iniuiuie,  mth  1  marine 

poetic  fame  of  Ihe  region.     PtuMidu,  who  deKHbaHeUoDnin  museum  and  aquanum  (rjoo)  iliaeheii,  wis  (^med. 

bl.  ninth  book,  u«ru  Ihal  il  wa.  the  most  fertile  mountain  in  ^^^  ^^'  "^•""^  ?™«  »^  ,P"P"'  ™t  ^  J^  ^ 

Greece,  and  that  neither  pdiwnous  plant  nor  wrpeal  ..»  10  be  s-buhmg.    German  n  the  offidal  language,  though  uxmg 

found  on  il,  while  many  of  lu  herU  po»esKd  a  miraculous  "«?^™  ""'  ""™.  ^  '  ^^'^  "'  *^'H!"-  ^'^  ^ 

heJing  virtue.    The  higheit  .ummll.  the  pre««  Palaeovouni  telhgible  10  ihe  oth^  uland.  <rf  the  ^up.    There  I.  regulu 

{oldhill),liK.tolhebdghtotibootsoooft.   Modern  tnveUen,  communialion  wilh  Bremen  and  Hsjnburg. 

aided  by  aodeot  remain,  and  ln«.iptions,  lod  guided  by  Ihe  '■"  ™""  "'  "o™/-    M^X  "d  Ihe  orly  part  of  June  ai« 

local  dwcriptioB,  of  Fiusiniai,  have  tucceeded  in  idenilfying  ^  "^  '"W.  »  •^^  '"  ™^«"  ""™  ^'<>"  "«  '°^^'  <* 

many  of  the  indent  disicaj  qnti.  and  Ihe  French  eicivatort  <■"  '"■"'  "■"""^ 

teve  dltcnvered  ihe  temple  of  the  Muses  and  ■  theatre.  '  f «  niuBntion.  of  the  eonio  «  the  altar  of  Jsliui  Victor  e> 

Colkgxi,  repraductd  in  Danoli.  PiO.  AnL  p.  ii;  DcUorl.  PiO. 

'The  term  VsUiituw.  commonly  uied  in  Geman  diicunioas  muliq.  ayft.  rim.  p.  ;6.  pL  viiL;  in  Darenberg  and  Saglio.  DiO, 

of  thii  queitioil.  il  mislndirp;  Ihe  audJFnn  for  henni:  poetry  wis  JgjflMftj.  frrf jKf iff  fflUfaiMj.upder"  Comu,"  the buccini and cotJM 

aot  "  the  people  "  ia  Uie  voueto-Kiue,  but  the  ooble*.  have  not  been  diktlaguUbcd. 
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Tbc  ■eacnOjp  uctptrddnivatloD  of  HcUiobnd  (or  HdcoUnd) 
frea  Balitdaii,  >.(. "  Holy  Laud,"  Menu  doubtluL  AccoTding 
to  DortbeTD  nytbokiBr,  Foneti,  >  un  of  Btlia  ud  Numa, 
the  god  <■(  iottkc,  btd  >  ttmple  od  the  iilud,  which  wu  nib- 
Kqucmtlr  dcHioytd  by  St  Ladder.  TUi  kgcnd  mty  hive  ^ven 
ibe  to  the  derintfau  "  II<^  Land."  Hie  more  pcobible 
eqrmalogy,  however,  ii  that  ol  H*lk(lim,  oi  HiUi^ind,  (,(. 
'bad  tt  btnki,  wldch  arm  ud  uncover."  Here  Hcnha, 
mccDcding  to  tndition,  had  het  gieat  temide,  and  hitha  cuoe 
from  the  mainland  the  An^cs  to  vonbip  at  her  ahrine.  Here 
abD  Eved  Kfns  Radbgd,  a  pagan,  and  on  thii  iile  St  WDlibroid 
in  tk  7th  century  first  preached  Chriitianity;  and  lor  iti  owner- 
diq>,  before  and  after  that  date,  nuny  tea-roven  have  fought, 
FiatUr  it  became  a  fief  of  the  duJin  of  Schlawtg-Holitein, 
thoogb  oflea  hypothecated  for  loam  advanced  to  theie  prlnns 
by  the  free  dty  ol  Hamburg.  The  Island  wai  a  Danish  ponoifon 
In  1I07,  when  the  En^ish  idled  and  hdd  It  until  it  was  fotmally 
ceded  to  them  in  1S14.  In  the  pictuieique  old  dgnrd)  there  are 
(tin  tiBcB  ol  a  painted  Dannebrog. 

1b  iBqo  the  iiland  wai  ceded  to  Germany,  and  in  1S91  It  wal 
iaanporated  with  Pruuia,  when  it  wm  provided  that  nativca 
bom  before  the  year  iSSo  ihouLd  be  allowed  to  elect  dthcr  lor 
Britith  or  GenuB  nationality,  and  until  1901  no  additional 
fanfiart  dutiea  were  impowd. 

BfnJOOKAPHT. — Von  der  Dceken,  PUleteplatcl 


liW,  I/aunctuHH  «far  itm  Cram  h  VantU  wU  Cimaait 
mm  SamdfwMi  itt  GaMikU  mad  Galttit  (Hauburc,  iS4S)i 
J.  h^LMHberg.  Dkr  in  Oimalifm  Umfanf  hni  diealu^  Gad£lM 

^BrSLrmmtnl   (Beri 


vobera,  Dbtr  in  tihnM/ifM  Umfani  in 
"■— ""-t,  ilji):F.  Oiker.HiJfol 

'-"t,   iSsslj  E.  Killier,  nofiiuiu.  i,orai,r- 
:  A  W^F.  MOIIer.  KnUiiiiMckU  in  IniJ 


Bd^aMd.  (Wdmar.  1904);  W.  G.  Blu 
41L  Sm^  Skl  (Clasow,  ISSS);  E.  I 


BBUOCnmUC  l.e.  rdentd  to  the  centre  oE  the  luo  (ipwt) 
■I  an  otigiD,  a  term  deugnilingeipeciallyco-atdiaato  or  heavenly 
bodiei  referred  to  that  origin. 

HEUODORnl,  ol  Emeu.in  Syria,  Creek  writer  of  romance. 
According  to  his  own  statement  bis  father's  name  was  Theododus, 
sod  tte  belonged  to  a  family  ol  priests  ol  the  tun.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  Aakiapia,  the  oldest  and  best  of  the  Greek 
romancta  that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  was  first  brought  to 
Egfat  in  modcTS  limes  in  a  MS.  from  (he  library  ol  Msltbias 
COrvicus,  found  at  the  sack  ol  Buda  (Olen)  in  1511S,  and  printed 
U  Basd  in  1534.  Other  codices  have  since  been  discovered. 
The  title  11  taken  from  (be  fact  that  Ibe  acl^gn  ol  the  beginning 
■nd  cm]  of  Ibe  story  takes  place  In  Aethiopts.  Tbe  daughter  of 
Fnsine,  wile  ol  Hydaspes,  king  ol  Aclhiopia,  was  bom  white 
Ibra^  the  effect  ol  the  dght  of  a  marble  statue  upon  tbe  queen 
during  pregnancy.  Fearing  an  accusation  of  adullery,  the  mother 
pvs  the  babe  lo  the  care  ol  Sisimithras,  a  gymnosophist,  who 
ESTrics  her  to  Egypt  and  pbces  her  in  charge  ol  Charides,  a 
Pjrtiian  priest.  Tbe  child  is  taken  to  Delphi,  and  made  1  priestess 
>l  ApoUo  under  the  narae  ol  Cbaiidu.  Theagenes, 
nesalian,  comes  to  Ddphl  and  tbe  two  fall  in  love  « 
MlM.  He  Carrie*  09  Ibe  priestess  wilh  the  bdp  of  Calasii 
Efyplian,  employed  by  Persi 


ithei 


nany  p 


ilMcrt 


:  other! 


C^uriclei  is  about  la  be  sacrifice 

to  Ibe  gods  by  het  own  lather. 

Ha  binh  is  made  known,  and 

]e  lovers  are  happily  manied. 

Tb.  rapid  succodon  of  events 

the  variety  o(  the  characters. 

thtjraphicdescriplioraolman 

liMidty  «Kl  degance  of  the 

yle,  give  the  Ailkiopica  great 

cium.    Asawholeitoflendsles 

against  good  tasie  and  morality 

Uu  etberi  ol  tbe  same  clau. 

Homer  and  Euripides  weie  the 

who  io  his  lum  was  imilaled 

IrFnnd^  Italian  and  Spanidi*. 

lers.    TbeeatlylifeolClorinda 

hTsao's/cHfa&iK  Mhnti  (ca 

to  >ii.>isaa.)isalmost  identical 

*U  Ihat  ol  Chukleai  Radne  meditated  a  drama  on  the  same 

bject;  ind  tt  fanned  tbe  modd  of  the  ftnfiei  y  5>tuawWa  of 
svantca.  According  to  the  ecclealaatical  histcdan  Sotnta 
tia.  tcdu.  V.  IS),  the  author  of  the  Ailkttfka  wu  a 
rtain  Hetlodoitu,  bishop  ol  Tricca  in  Tlieaady.  tt  1*  luppoaed 
at  the  work  waa  written  In  his  eariy  yean  before  he  became 
Christian,  and  that,  when  csnfrDnted  with  tbe  altetnillTe  el 
towning  it  or  rcalgmng  his  bishopric,  he  prefemd  realgnatioiL 
It  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  the  Teal  author  wu  a  lopbltt 
the  3rd  century  a  A 

The  beet  adklooa  are:  A.  Conls  (1804],  G.  A.  Hlrclili  (1I56): 
c  also  M.  Odterinc,  B,  in<  wiu  Btiiuan  fat  iim  Zilntiv. 
th  lull  bitdiofnphies  (1901):  ].  C.  Dunlop,  HiUory  aj  PrtM 
eUam  (tUS);  and  eqiedaDy  E.  Rokde,  Dtr  pitttialu  Bamtt 


9S,  eoBtalning  ti .,   .     .    ,.. 

BDducliOD  by  CWhibler];iD  French  by  Amyot  and  Zevort.  . 
HCUOOABALOI  (XLAQABiLITS),  Soman  emperor  {LO. 
S-tii),  waa  bom  at  Emesa  about  loj.  His  real  name  wii 
uius  Avitui.  On  the  murder  of  Caracalla  (ir?),  Julia  Mien, 
trius's  grandmother  and  Caracaila's  aunt,  jdt  Rome  and 
tired  to  Emesa,  accompanied  by  her  grandsans  (Varius  and 
eiapdei  Severus).  Varius,  though  still  only  1  boy,  was  q>- 
inted  high  priest  ol  tbe  Syrian  sun-god  Qigabdui,  one  of 
echldseataolwhosewoTshipwasEmesaCHoms).  Hisbeauty, 
d  tiK  splendid  cctemoniib  at  which  he  presided,  nude  him 
[teit  favourite  wltb  the  troops  stationed  In  that  part  of  Syria, 
d  Mieu  IncRued  bis  popularity  by  spreading  reports  that  he 
11- In  leiUty  the  iUegitinute  son  of  Caracalla.  Uacrlnus, 
e  luccesnr  and  instigator  of  the  murder  of  Caracalla.  wai 
ly  unpopular  with  tbe  anny;  an  insurrection  was  eaatly  set 
.  foot,  and  on  tbe  i6tb  of  May  siS  Varius  was  prodslmed 
ipeiOT  as  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus.  The  troops  sent  to 
ill  the  revolt  went  over  to  him.  and  Micrinus  wai  ddcated 
ar  Antiocb  on  tbe  SIh  of  June.  Heliogabdus  was  at  once 
cognised  by  the  senate  as  emperor.  Alter  spending  the  winter 
NIcomedia,  he  proceeded  in  319  to  Rome,  where  he  made  it 
I  business  to  exalt  (he  deity  whose  priest  he  was  and  wbose 
me  he  assumed.  The  Syrian  god  waiprodaimed  the  duel  ddiy 
Rome,  and  all  other  ^ids  bis  sexvantsi  splendid  ceraBonlei 
bis  honour  were  celebrated,  at  which  Heliogabdus  danced  hi 
blic,  and  it  was  believed  that  secret  rites  accompanied  by 
man  sacrifice  were  peiformed  in  his  boaouc.  In  addition  lo 
ae  afltonts  upon  tbe  stale  religion,  he  insulted  the  intelli- 
Dce  ol  the  community  by  horseplay  ol  tbe  wildest  description 
d  by  childish  praclicd  joking.  Tbe  ihamdcss  profligacy 
tbe  emperor's  Hie  was  such  ai  lo  shock  even  a  Roman 
blic.  His  popularity  with  the  army  declined,  and  Maesa, 
rcdvlng  that  the  soldiers  were  in  favour  ol  Aleiander  Severus, 

lesar  [iji),  a  step  ol  which  be  soon  repented.  An  altempt 
murder  Aleiander  was  frustrated  by  the  watchful  Uaeaa. 
lOtber  attempt  in  111  produced  a  mutiny  among  the  praetorians, 
which  Heliogabalus  and  bis  molber  Socmiis  (Soaemias)  were 
in  (probably  in  the  first  half  ol  March). 
\uTnOBiTi£S.— Life  by  Aelius  Lampridius  in  Scrifltm  UUsrsu 
r»Bj(atiHerDdianv.)-8:DioCauiu»l»vi«.30s(iq,.  lidi.  1-JI: 
inoeiaph  by  G.  Dtiviquec.  Htliettibalt  (1903),  containing  a  (nor 
Ion  ol  the  vinaiis  accoonia  of  HdiogabaluM  in  Greek  and  Latin 

the  Life  Bf'HeliaiAi^t  (New  Vork,  19081';  Gibbon.  Datint  ami 
a.  ch,  6;  H.  Schiller.  &ifJMc*M  iir  rKmisckni  KaiimtU.  i. 

ii.  liBSj).  p.  7S9  n.    On  the  Syrian  god  xe  F.  Cumonl  in  [>iuly. 
iHOwa'i  Rcalnicydiipidit.  1.  pt.  iL  (190J). 
HEUOOHAPH  (Irom  Gr.  fXu»,  sun,  and  'rpi^ecr  to  write). 

instrumenl  for  reBeding  Ihe  rays  of  tbe  sun  (or  tbe  li^t 
(aioed  (com  any  other  source)  over  a  considerable  distance. 
>  main  ipplicslian  is  In  military  signalling  <see  Sicnal).  A 
nilar  instrument  is  the  heliolrope,  used  prindpally  lor  defining 
'    '  9,  such  as  ID  tbe  iriangulation 


is  necessary  to  distinguish  (he  1 

liograpby  (com  tbe  photographic  proceia  ol  the 

.X  FBOTOOurnr). 


Ignalling  termed 
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f.  till  be  molvrd,    m  tm 


■•end  ittfM.— Oh  Ksinent  u  fi»d,  lod  [he  meuim  u* 
dc  u  in  the  fint  methoo,  uceptijif  tluc  the  eye-piece  ia  plkctd 
imetricmlly  with  reipect  to  Che  imaeca  uader  EneaHrcment, 


fimtyMf   Civea  the  uhmutic  object-glui.  why  iliauld  not  it  be  Kt  to  Ihit  a[  the  bead,  ind  the  eye-piR.  .. , .._ 

divided  f    Thji  cooSRicliaii  would  five  4II  Che  adnnUB  of  Che  ui>  at  tbt  lube  (in  the  dinclion  of  ibc  movabk  •niiiiaic)  hy  an 

younter  DoUoad'i  obiecsclu  micmiieler.  ud  raocr  than  tu  ihirp-  iiaounl  equal  Co  hall  ibe  anrle  under  mmuirniFnt. 

HMol  dcfinilioa,  vfthsul  liiUHly  tu  the  lyitFinatic  erton  which        nird  WiUiid.— Theeye-pieceiiainl  in  thcaiia,uid  theiefmena 

laaybediKlovMiitafbomofeiwityDf  theobject-Elaif;  focthelenm  are  lymmrtrirally  duplancl  Irom  the  aiifl  each  by  an  amount  null 

will  not  betunied  with  mpecl  to  each  other,  but,  in  meuurenient.  In  halt  Ibe  ai^le  nuuured. 

wiD  alwmyi  li*v<  the  Bme  nl>tian  in  postioo  antle  Co  the  line  ^  01  theie  method!  Beivl  fenenlly  employed  the  Gnt  beciuie  of 


Rqiuic  to  be  capable  of  being  read  with  much  giealer  accuracy  than  right  axcDHn  and  declination  o(  the  a: 

i/nrth  a<  an  inch — tor  that,  even  in  a  teleacope  of  10  fE.  focui,  wouM  nveml  o(  Che  tecmenti.    The  chief  obi< 

conapniid  wich  3'  at  arc,    Biit.  aflet  all.  Ihii  li  no  practical  diS-  that,  aa  one  alar  u  in  Che  ana  of  the  lel ,. 

culty.  I<v  icrrwi  can  be  used  to  leparate  the  ienae*.  and,  by  cheae  placed  from  ic,  Che  iraagea  ere  aoc  both  in  focua  of  ibe  eye-foece.' 

acEieva.  aa  in  a  Gaicragne  miciTHDeter.  IbK  vparation  of  the  ienaea  and  cbe  raya  frooi  Che  cwo  atara  do  not  maha  the  aame  angle  wiih 

Od  be  meaaiirerli  or  we  ^n  have  acaira  ffir  thia  putpoae.  itad  by  the  optical  aiia  of  each  aecmenl.     Thua  the  two  images  urtder 

■auoacopea.  like  the  TrwKbton '  dnlea  of  Piani  ot  Pond,  or  thOK  nuaaunmini  bit  not  defined  with  equal  aharpneai  and  aymmetry. 

id  the  Cany  circle,  with  aunoct  any  nquired  accuracv.  The  lecond  method  ia  tree  Erom  the  objection  of  don-coincidence  in 

Whether  DeihI  communicated  auch  a  coune  of  leaionlni  tn  focui  of  the  imagei,  but  ii  more  Iroubletome  in  pcaflice  from  the 

~        '    '       v  vhetber  that  great  aitiat  arrived  independent^  at  necrHty  lor  frequent  readjuatment  of  the  poiltion  of  the  cye-pieo 

re  of  chie  five  beUometera  (^  id.  aperture 


Tbe  Ent  anilicati 

To  BoatDer  in  1748  it  due  the  true  conception  of  oeaiuteiaew 
ddsUe  uuge  wiucMt  the  auidliary  ud  01  a  filar  micranielei)  -_ 
bv  chanafcnc  the  *M*"*^  between  tvo  obiect-fdaaiea  of  equal  locua 
tb  D^S  U  ITM  we  owe  the  conbioatlon  ot  Savai^'a  idea  of 
the  divided  objeet^Iaaa  with  Boaguer'a  method  -* 


meaniring  thr  larieal  a>  well  »  the  unalleR  anilo, 
t  both  tun  WDuM  be  equally  Bymmelrical  and  equally 

Modem  heljomelcra  made  with  eyiindrical  ilidca  cnea 
ra  >',  the  inugea  remaining  aa  aharp  and  perfect  aa  a 

^1  found,  in  courtc  of  time,  that  the  original  corrrei 

object  from  that  aaia.     L|'the'im^'w«e^«K:r«l'lrom'du«l'"^''  *™''''  ' 


hMiJ|ea  and  their  auppcma  Ja  balanced  by  the  counterpoiae  a    Thii     '"■'iS'llj'iJL"hJ^'"i!^'t|,  .<>  find  anv  oublthed  dra  '      §>■ 
head'ia  obvionS5r'inimSlk"tacaS«  of  t™  mt^^Sice  of  the       '  '^'  *"."  ^  ""■''''  '"  »a;"iain  the  reaioni  which  led  D™e1 

^iz'^^i^'S^s,i^7i^'zr'^:'^^^  ln^^'^"^?:tTh5foy^^;IX';^^^■^Xand"rh'^ 


Thm^  three  m^ih^.  in  which  Ihi.  heliomeier  can  be  uaed.  "  5  "J™".  '>'  "'"  !.'"«■  P|?<^  "  '""■  o*  the  «gment  through 

Fira  Utiad-Oord  the  Kgmenli  i.  fi«d  in  the  a^.  of  the  »hich  the fa.mernar,.  viewed,  wa.emptoyed  bj- Beawl  toequaliie 

teleecope.  and  the  eye-oieee  it  eiao  placed  in  the  aiii.    Meaure.  "?«  bnliar^y  of  the  imnse.  under  obaeivai ion     An  arraniement, 

L-1 ^ aftcmaids  dr-rnlwd.  hai  been  filled  in  modern  helioracten  (or  plac- 

Cetmaiy.  were  nad^vemien  only.                               ^            '"  '  ThiiheUomelEi  rnemblciBeuel'a.eicepI  ihai  linfini  iba  aolld 

»Men  at  the  obatrvatocy  c<  Bieilau  by  Enndea  in  IgJO  (Birlia  lupported  hi>  innrument.     The  object-glaai  i>  of  7  4  in.  apecture 

Jthrtmik.  ili4,  p.  164).  and  133  in.  tocui 
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eS''   (I, 

ii_(<(ii»l  and  oppoiiu  mon-    liutcid  al 

c!  to  pltca  tba  lyi-pin  mc 
1  *ikI  ta  b  1  ilraiK  cndle  tk< 
which  the  tab*,  with  the    wo 

—     ii  oriiiull)' the  Idea        The  Riwlu  CcnPcrai 

'.  avcriook«]  by  bit  bo,  tad  it  mmi    4  In.  laeRurc  ini*  -  '- 
m  RH^fHUdby  Stnive,    But  the    dedja^thEirc 
""*i'»i  uto  be  meuiuvd  by  Knwi: 

3A  ol  the  fiul  Dntkn  of  turn- 

tg  of  the  Krew  mun  alwayt  be  tacti  u  to  produce  motton  of  the 

ninn  nn^Iy,  othn-vue  the  "  loet  of  time  "  ii  «pt  to  be 

•^^...  .1.  _i__,_  -^onntiion  (j(  ,]„  ,„o  Kim  ty  cof- 

Lc  oppoaitF  mDtioa  a  oM  ao  available 

n  of  the  Begmeata  it  LodepeDdeatly 

Stnit't  atcond  autieKioii  bat  been  adopted  la  uariy  all  uaxed- 
iiig  hcUometen.     It  pennLti  Gomptete  rotation  of  the  tuf 
ncawimieiit  of  all  sagla  hi  revened  poiitioni  of  tlw  ^-^'' 
handlea  that  Dove  the  lUdee  cas  be  brought  doin  to  t 
iflifde  the  tube,  and  cooKqiieatly  made  to  rotate  with  i 
ponliofi  circle  may  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  cndie  next  tbe  «t- 

end  where  it  ii  convenleiit  of  acceaa.    Stnive  al»  pmnu  out  that    and  Winncckr,  the  lut-naiwd  maldnE  IhL  _ ^  _., 

by  atiaching  a  fine  Kale  la  the  focaiiiia  lUde  <il  the  eye-piece,  and    Cuiuuhe.    Fif .  9  reprcKnu  the  teiultiiu  type  ol  imtiuimul  vlikft 
kaowlist  the  coefficient  of  opanmon  oflhe  metal  tube,  the  meani    vai  hnally  dmgned  and  conKruaed  by  Repiold*.   tit  bma  tsbe. 

would  be  provided  (01  determining  the  absolute  chanie  of  the  foc»1     l»'™"^-"-'  ■'  'h-  l—^n.  ~J,...  1~  _ ._.k.  » 1  _■■ 

length  of  the  obiect-glaH  at  any  time  by  the  nrnple  proccH  of     I 

Cocudng  on  a  double  atar.   This,  with  a  knowledge  <4  the  tem 

tore  oT the  acrrw  or  aule  and  iti  eoeffident  of  ei 

enable  (he  change  of  icrcw-value  to  be  determined  at  any  ui^imni. 

•truclion    before   theie  auggeitioni   of  ^nve   were   publiahed   or 
diacuHed,  nnce  in  conHniction  nwniblei  that  of  the  KCnlgtberi 

tnuceea,  aa  to  what  innniment,  added  . . 
would  probably  o^oat  promote  (he  ad^ 
itroagly  adviicd  the  RVcction  of  a  helioi 
imtruaufil  wat  given  to  (he  Repuldi '~  ' 

delay  tbe  comffation  of  iKe  inttnin 
before  the  winter  of  1S4S."  •    The  b 

nicnced  in  March  1849  and  completed  in 

theiameyeu.  Thii  iiiHrumcDIhaia  luperb  object- 
giaia  of  71  in.  aperture  and  IJ6  in-  focal  length.  The 
makeia  availed  themtriva  of  Beaiera  bwcation  to 
make  the  aegnienii  move  in  cylindrical  ilidea,  and  of 
Stnive't  to  have  the  head  attached  10  a  braai  lube ; 
tbe  eye-piea  ii  Kt  permanently  in  the  axia.  and  the 
whole  rotaln  in  a  cradle  attached  to  the  decBnaiioa 
aaia.    They  provided  a  aplendid,  rigidly  mtnmted, 

Suatoiial  (Und.  fitted  with  every  luxury  in  the  way 
•low  motion,  and  acalea  lor  meaiuring  the  diiplace- 
menl  of  the  tegmenta  were  read  by  powerful  micro- 
thl"'5iou|h  Stru.**^"  '  "  """^       f""™." 


L*  overlooked  b] 


maken  in  1B49,  <he  Oafoid 
rabty  the  moit  powerful  and 
e  world  for  the  bigheat  order 


iKnt  in  good  time;  a  evident  from  fig,  10  without  deicriplion.     The  icrew.  turned  by 

wai  appnnted,  and  it  (he  wheels  at  r,  acli  in  a  toothed  ate,  whence,  ai  fhown  in  ihe 

reiieoun-    ine  luui  HjiiKMWHra.mj  him,!  iicuuiiielertmadeby  Fraun-  (he  jointed  rods  p.  v,   Thedideaare  kept  Armly  downio  their  bear- 

hofer  wen  brought  into  requi^tion.    Fundamental  aheralkxit  were  inga  by  the  rollen  r,  r,  r,  r,  attached  loaieawhich  are.  in  Ihe  middle, 

made  upon  them ;  their  wooden  tubes  were  replaced  by  tubea  of  metal ;  very  strong  sprinnk    Side^hake  ia  prevented  by  the  screws  and 

— 1  n..,^^t;^.  J.  r.1, t_— i—i  j.  B.11 «a  pieces*.*,*.*.    The  scales  are  at  n,  a;  they  arc  fattened  only  at 

piKnHwn  <tf  I  aiiinaftnn  cenfrof  A  PaUnn,  p.  aot.  _  themiddle.andarekecadownhv  ih,  l™«r™-V.. /.  ' 


■  Sieinheil  applied  tucb  motion  to  a  double-unage 
le  [or  Siruve,    This  intlrument  suggeited  to  Str 

Manuel  Jt^nton,  M.A,,  RadclilTe  obKrver,  Attrentmial  06ur- 
ml  modi  <u  At  Raddigi  ObumMry.  Ox/nri.       "'    " """ 


le  Repsotds  to  the  or 


™u»ry,  fWarJ,  in  O.  y«r  rSjo,     -„,-„  i„„™„„\  ,^',  .u™;d,  ^t  i;;;;ouJy  1^7  Wl 
ltnini';!^"S'"a!<™,wLl  inaJ^     '''Th"»  fo.^Rep^ld  K:iig^»e'^;°o^rore!.;eig^^^^ 


a  detailed  deacriplion  of  thii  inainiment  tee  DtntM  PMi- 
n.  Rtytt  Aitmamial  SxiH).  ilvi.  1-171. 
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I  ibe  oliKniv'.    TU)  altentiaa  tai  the  anr  cquatotU  niouBtlM 

have  b«ii  tdminbly  muh  by  Cnibbi  tbe  icnilt  »  complRdy 

I  HOHfii].    The  inilninMnt  »  altcnd  v»  in  »■  it  Um  Oim 

Obwvitory  from  Mireh  lUl  tiU  l«87  in  deur- 

miniiif  Che  parailaa  of  loaK  of  the  laore  iiKeRatini 

pursue  from  Ci 

Still  man  ncenlly  ttw  KeptoMi  han  coDipleted 
1  DC-  hdknneur  (or  Yale  Colliw,  Nf»  IJaven. 
tlnilnl  Sum     TIm  abica-glaB  i(  of  6  in.  ipcT- 
id  9a  in,  foes]  lEiifih.    The  mounting,  the 


c  111  of  ineLi 

.     1  in  if.  II.    The  drclei 
and  declination   are  read  by 
. — ..,^-^»-  — „.^03pea  illuminated  by  the  lamp 
L;  tbe  icaht  are  illuminated  by  Ibe  lamp  I.    T  b 

KqI  the  tube  proper,  and  turn*  with  the  bead. 
tnbe  V.  en  the  contrary,  ie  attached  la  the 
oadle,  and  merdy  forma  a  aupfurt  for  tbe  fiiKkt 
Q,  the  handle*  at /and  f,  aod  the  moving  ring  P. 


I^""S 


quieii  laoIisB  in  poBtion  angle; 

ioJ'u^J  tSmf  and  fiT 
— '^-on  and  declination. 


(^  Tba.   an 

pDstuMI  angle  waa  necewry,  becauK,  irhJft  the 
■ioiv  motion  provided  by  Hepnidi  waa  admirably 
adapted  lor  adjiming  the  pointing*  in  pOBtion 
angle,  it  waa  too  ilow  for  cauung  the  Imagea  to 
"croea  through  "  each  other  in  the  proceu  of  meaiur- 
Ing  diitancei.  To  remedy  drawback  (i)  ItepK^di 
■m  of  priming  micromeler  which  it  ihown  in  liga.  11  and 

—iiprovided withiwDpainofperallelweba.   One 

attached  (o  (he  mictomctcT-bot.  the  cither  uir 
n>  S.    The  wbole  micrometer-boa  ii  moved  by 


kHit  iauiui  of  with  tbe  necenry  1 
na  Ita  belioineter-tian  of  Lord  Lindu] 
'laa  ig  iSn.  he  diannd  the  minner  1 

flit- 9)-  Tliliwbccl  ii  acted  on  by  a 
flptrCBtucbed  to  the  cradle;  the  tcrci 


the  icrew  anichcd  to 
ibjcct-glaii).  it  i>  on 


lirgly,  in  reading  tbe  ac 


'The  primary  obied  wa 
[I  became  then  deurable  1 
rigidity  fw  the  tube  then  bi 
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ik       (i)  In  Uh 

'i 


that  Ibe  PR«i 

becAUK  Ibe  type-whvU 


(A)  In  Ilea  af  oU-Umpi*  nun,  caavnicatly  pUccd  incaiiilenM 
ekcufc  frvoli  luB|i>  ire  nploycdi  tai  Aat  m  fitted  viih 
•nhable  iwitebei  and  niiiblc  redttucea.  Thui  Ow  Kslei.  Ilit 
podtia-uddediiBIIoB-ciRlehtbe  field  oT  view.  Ibe  beulial  all  <W 
cr  ■kroBeter-fflkroacopea,  the  loouiiif  acale,  Ac,»  are  read  witbodt  tba 
nd  aid  of  a  handJanp  and  with  aa  araniot  oC  iDumioatiaii  Ibal  caa  be 
of    Rffulated  at  the  obaerver*i  plcaure, 

!•  If)  A  bdttoa  in  the  ceocre  of  t^  podtiM-aagle  handle  (74)  co4t 
01  necu  with  a  cfaroflDgrapfa  which  cnabica  the  otHrrver  to  record  (he 
he    liataat  ol  ebaayaiioii.    LlitlE  caid-holden  (Bi)  (ilw  illuiniiiand) 

b^    object  10  be  obeerved,  Ihe  acak  divUkmi  t(  ' 

o-    Ihiia,  Id  picajurea  ai  diaiance,  with  the  aid  1 

■bicrvn-  to  adjuct  the 
nrd  of  hit  oDicnniio 


rttJS 


i«  aiv*ft  by  the  bai 
wheeUand 


ed  Kt°ot 

cinhlon  C  on  the  i)Fpe.«ibeeb    iheaid  o(  a  hand-Unip  orihe    , ,     

.k — '"rametrr-t^nw,  nofebooh.    In  obasvatioiu  of  povtSoo  onftle  one  of  cb*  two  tableta 

Si  can  be  oied  to  ncord  the  nadifin 

._.  _ (lO  TlKKalaanniadcoCiridio-pUtinuininKeadof  vlver.andlbe 

Tely  dijconnected  i  fDa^mlyiiif  power  o£  the  Teadlof  niemcope  u  jncreaied  lourfold 

Lneiion  between  Ih(  iya.  to  loo  diameten).    A  qiedal  mknMcope  a  inirodured  lot 

a  by  the  pin  p  <w}  detemlnljif  tbediviiloaefTonof  theacale*.    It  enablaiheobiervTT 

:a1  end  of  which  ac  to  eooipan  aay  dhrUoitliuerval  on  oae  hall  d^  either  Kale  with  uy 

To  remedy  drawb  corrcnuidLni  Interval  oa  tbe  other  icale.     With  thii  appaiaiut 

Vale  heUomeler  Gill   w»a  enabled   l^muli  Ctf  Oil.   viL  i9-4i.  and  UimMj 

in   pDNlion   angle.  Noliai.^  RA^.,  lUa.   lOJ-II^)  to  deteimine  Ihe  diviiion  aior  ol 

:0nip1eled  in   1M7  lor  the  Royal  Ob-  •■D'^009]  arc 

id  Hope.  Repaolds,  on  Ciil'a  BUfgeation,  (e )  A  poKllDn-nuEnVineler  li  attached  Co  the  finder  In  enablr  cbe 

win|  improvonenti:    (a)  Four  diffeimt  ipeed*  oba«ver   In   Klect   compariton   etan   lor  obieTvalion_  with   ancnc 

nd-nnc.  71  ^-  IS)-    Thu  ""Jt  ""»  between  lug  dawn  or  evnilnf  twUlght. 

it  povidn  with  teeth  00  iu  inner  — ■-"■ —     -" ■' ' l-_.l-.- 

h,  through  an 


circle  ol  the  finder  la  then 
tbe  podllon-chile  cl   ' 


The  nadlng  cf  tbe  paiitkiB- 

-  b  tlien  the  readlnf  la  wUA 

d  Ihe  hdiomelet  abanU  be 

rcadinga  of  Ibe  microBetCf- 


'"^"r'hw 


It  oi  UK  lUvided  object 


ddkacy  lelaiive  10  each  ethg. 

the  brightnen  of  tSe  two  Kan  undn 
lion.     Tlie  dial  between  30  and  31 


Fig.  15. 


•leeve.  whilu  in  nut  u  dauble-iointed  to  •  nng  ihal  endrcta  the 
Iknge  dI  the  heliometer-tube.  Thii  rin(  it  provided  with  a  clamping 
■crew,  which,  through  the  intervention  of  bevel^car  and  lodl.  u 
operated  bv  means  of  the  hand-whod  7*.  Wilb  aunilar  bevel-geu' 
and  rod*  ihe  tangent  screw  u  connected  to  tbe  hand-wheel,  j% 

in  poijtian  angle.  Finally  Ihe  hand-whed  80  b  connected  by 
gearing  to  the  rod  carrying  the  hand-whed  n,  and  it  caa  Ihua  be 
uied  10  give  the  latter  a  more  rapid  modoB  than  U  wad  directi 
fjbir  cauatjiuut  tbe  third  ipeed  of  mnvenient. 


-.iglei.    Etaemially  tha 
:be  idaiion  el  Ibe  local 
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SlSi 

dntwd  in  tbc  pncea  of  the  co 
fif  tliia  ipodt  of  pnxtdure  irill  bi 
!■  tfv  Vni.  JLX^.  vol.  ilviu. 
CgH  OiiiwQ/tMi.  rat.  viii.  nni 
■HnHu  ia  Ibt  Ifm.  «.A  JTvol 
•/  Ik  Ca]t(  Oftimatorr.  vol.  -A 
aiU4cul«riofi  of  hnu  f«ouc«  of 
cf  n*nd*td  itsri,  u  poMble  ni 
flcttrBunc  tbe  acale<^^u«  by  m 
frrQueflt  iptcrvila  during  tne 

■4  Jupho',  (or  dcrivu  ion  ot  the  • 
■Ad  tbc  tpmm  of  Jufalcr.  refcn 


nin  ia  A  niUar,  clampnl  by  I 
IkU  tbe  tTT-nru  !■  in  locui  w 
■Ua  ceOu'.    The  iniHn  and  e>i 

TV  KwH*  /■uf  V>n™xr 
Ifai^  No.  4tj)  profKonl  >  (c 
'  "ilfitattiitpiinUcl  tliHT 


iL  p.  siT™L'i(™.'RiS^voi! 
unprovrd  form^  of  Airy'i  divided  m-gUHi  tiucToiiKter 
-4.5.  vol.  "■  PP-  IW-JOS)  llie  «y>  Irani  tbe  objccl-clui 


Lent. 

Diiunce  from 
oohLcu. 

Focal  Lnwh. 

i.  PUna-CDnvn.conv»  toward!  I 

f. 

meter  (crew.  Tbe  miiiulyiiiE  pohft  it  varied  by  cbangiiig  Ibe  leiu 
lor  another  in  which  p  tiu  I  diileiTnt  value.  The  nuinilying  pw 
of  tbe  eyewce  it  thai  ol  a  hoiIe  lent  ol  iocut— |p. 

In  1850  J.  B.  Vali  pointed  out  that  Ihe  other  opllcrf  coddilio 
couM  be  cqiBlty  nlulied  it  the  divided  lens  tren  made  eona 
iniCead  of  convex,  with  the  advutaie  ol  eivinc  a  larjer  &^  of  vii 
(JVoiiliU*  ffntiBi.  vol.  x.  p.  i6d). 

The  ntt  improvement  on  thii  instrument  is  mentioned  in  t' 
Rtfatt  of  the  R.A.S,  councU,  Fcbnary  IMJ,     li  toniim  in  1 

tion  hat  ever  appaind.  There  it  only  one  pnclical  puUiihi 
investigation  ol  Airy'i  mimiinpier  thai  it  worthy  of  menlio 
via.  that  ol  F.  Kaiier  (iimuJcn  drr  Siem-a&fte  in  Lfidt*.  i 
11I.IT4)-  The  reader  I)  relrrred  to  thai  paper  lor  an  exhautti 
history  and  diicuwon  of  Ihe  inlcumeni.'   tt  ii  s^mewhal  tuipritii 


T  Kaiic 


'  For  description  ol  the  eailieit  form  tee  Camhriin!  PkH.  Tniu. 
vol.  ii..  and  Cnnmijt  Obunaluni  (iSfo). 

■  Dawe.  lil.wUy  N^Ua.  Januaiy  1858,  and  Urm.  K.A.S.  vd). 

ducing  round  imagrt.  in&Icad  ol  the  elongated  imacea  which  are 

which  the  optical  ctnires  arc  not  in  eoincidencc.  via.  "  the  inln> 
duciioa  of  a  diaphragm  having  lwocin:ulaTapcrtum  touching  each 
olherioapcdntciMnadiiia  whhilwlineolGollinutitinof  theleleicope. 
and  the  diameter  of  each  apeilure  caudyeqitai  toihe  Kmidiameier 
of  the  cone  of  layi  at  the  diKanct  of  the  diaphruni  from  tbe  focal 
polal  of  the  obieet-filaia."  Practically  the  dimculiy  of  maldna 
theae  diai^ragmi  for  the  different  powerm  ol  tbe  erarf  required 
equaljly  u  insuperable;  but,  il  the  obiervrr  is  content  to  fote  a 
certain  amount  of  light,  we  tee  no  rea&on  why  they  may  not  readily 
he  made  (lightly  leu.    Dawes  lound  the  best  method  lot  the  purpoae 


Lit  of  the  object-glatt. 


HELIOPOLIS— HELIOSTAT 


BEUOPOLH.  oh  oF  tfae  most  uidut  alia  or  Egypt,  met 
witb  in  tlie  Bible  imdci  iti  native  Dune  On.  It  itood  j  m.  E. 
of  the  Nile  ■!  the  apex  of  the  Delta.  It  vu  Ibi  prindpd  leU 
of  auD-iroi3lup,  and  in  historic  times  its  impattuice  was  eDtlrdj' 
religioiu.  Thoe  appear  to  tuve  been  Im  fonns  o(  the  nu-tod 
■t  Heliopolis  in  the  New  Kingdom— nuiFly,  Ra-HanUl.  «t 
Re'-Hunukbls,  [iloin-hndHl,  and  Eian,  hunuD-heidedi 
the  fotmer  was  the  sun  in  his  mid^^diy  strength,  the  Utta  the 
evening  sun,  A  sacred  hull  was  worshipped  here  under  (he  naise 
Mnevis  (Eg.  Urtu),  and  was  eqwdally  cooncctcd  with  EtOnL 
The  ■un.god  Rt'  (see  EcypT:  Rdititx)  wis  especially  the  royal 
god,  the  ancestor  of  all  the  Pharaohs,  wbo  therefore  held  the 
temple  ot  Mdiopolis  in  gml  faanoui.  Eadi  dynasty  mighl 
give  the  Gist  place  to  the  god  of  its  roidmn — Ptah  of  Memphii, 
AminoD  ot  TTiebca,  Neith  of  Sais,  Bubasiis  o(  Buhastii,  but  al 
alike  boaouTfid  Rl'.  His  temple  became  in  a  spedal  degree  • 
depository  for  royal  records,  and  Herodotus  states  that  tbt 
priests  of  Heliopolis  were  (he  best  informed  in  matten  of  Ustoty 
of  all  [he  Egyptians.  The  schools  of  philosophy  and  asuoBOBqr 
are  said  to  have  been  frequented  by  Plato  and  other  Greek 
pbQosophen;  Strabo,  however,  found  them  deserted,  and  the 
(own  itself  almost  uunhabited,  although  priests  wen  sliD  there, 
anddceromfarthe  cuiioui  tiaveller.  The  Ptolemies  probably 
(oak  lillle  interest  in  tbeii  "  father  "  Rt',  and  Aleiandria  had 
edipwd  tbe  learning  of  Heliopolis;  thus  witb  (he  withdnwil 
of  royal  favour  Heliopolis  quickly  dwindled,  snd  Che  students 

wealthy  population  of  pious  dtizens.  In  Roman  time*  obelilkl 
were  (aken  from  its  temples  to  Bdom  the  northern  dttes  of  the 
Delta,  and  even  across  the  MedilemQcan  to  Rome.  FiuiUjr 
the  growth  of  Fostat  and  Cairo,  only  6  m.  to  the  S.W.,  taiaei 
the  luins  to  be  ransacked  for  building  matetials.  The  site  wa* 
known  to  the  Arabs  as  'Ayin  a/i  ikemi,  "  the  fountain  of  (he 
lun,"  inon  recently  as  Tel  Hisn.  I(  has  now  been  brought  for 
the  most  part  under  cultivation,  but  (he  andent  dty  walls  of 
cmdcbrickare  tobeseenin  thche[dsonalIiides,and  tbEposiliotk 
of  the  great  temple  is  maiiicd  by  an  obelisk  slill  standing  (the 
earliest  kcuiwn,  being  one  of  a  pair  set  up  by  SenwosH  I,,  the 
second  king  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty)  and  a  lew  granite  blocka 
bearing  the  name  of  Ramcses  II. 
See  Strabo  ivU.  cap.  l.ij-ii;  Baedeker's Ec*i.  (F,  Ll.  G.) 
HEUOSTAT  (from  Gr.  J|Xi«,  the  sun,  (rrsrii,  £ied,  set  op), 
an  ioslrumcnt  which  wiU  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  ■  End 
direction  notwithstanding  the  motion  of  tbe  sun.  Ute  ^tical 
apparatus  generally  consists  of  a  mirror  mounted  on  an  asil 
paiallel  to  the  aids  of  the  earth,  and  rotated  with  the  samt 
angular  velodty  as  tbe  sun.  This  construction  assumes  that  the 
sun  describes  daily  a  small  drde  about  the  pole  of  the  *^^**'"l 
sphere,  and  ignores  any  diurnal  variation  in  the  dccliuatjoci. 
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M  that  Pi  b  puallerto  CO,  are  in  a  Use  with  the  nin. 

Maiy  other  fonu  d  heUottati  have  been  deHEoed.  the  chkf 
differeace  eoulitiiif  In  the  mechanical  devicei  for  maintaiainf  the 
coBitant  direction  &  the  idiectinc  ray.  One  of  the  moat  important 
appllcatlont  of  the  heliottat  ii  a>  an  adiunct  to  the  newer  lonu  ol 
horltonut  teleacopei  ({.*.)  and  in  canjunclioa  with  ipectroKOIilc 

HBUOTROPB,  or  TuxNSOLZ,  Hdielnpiiim  (Gr.  ilXiorpinv, 
i.t,  1  pUnl  which  lollowi  Ifac  lun  with  its  flowen  or  leavci,  •», 
according  lo  Tbeopliraslui  (Hist.  flaiU.  vii.  i;},  which  flowen 
at  the  auiDmei  lolslice),  a  genui  of  usually  more  or  Ini  baiiy 
faerbi  01  undcnbrubi  of  the  tribe  Htlielnfitae  of  the  natural 
order  Bongiiuccie,  having  altemale,  rarely  almost  oppoiile 


lotlted  ipiliei,  wi 
ihapBl,  hypogyni 


white,  lilac  oi 
ipl*  M  once  OI 


ID  4-sulcale  or  lobcd.  at  length 
leparablc  into  four  i-«enl«l  nulleU 
or  into  two  haid  I-celled  carpels. 
The  genus  coDlalns  i»  species 
indigenous  In  Ibc  leolpcrale  and 
wanner  parts  of  both  hemispheres. 
A  few  ipedn  are  Dilivs  ol  Europe, 
u  H.  air9peaim,  which  ii  also  ■ 
natuialiud  spedes  in  the  sou'bem 
parts  of  Nonb  America. 

The  commoD  betiotropc  of  English 
holbousts,  H.  tmmmtim,  popuUily 
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About    Ibe   year 


e  royal  garden  at  Paris. 
Town  in  England  by  Fhill[ 
SI  Germaiiu.     H.  csrymboium  (also  a  native  ol  Peru), 

was  grown  in  Hammersmilh  Duraeties  as  early  as  iSi  j, 
.rger  but  leu  fiagant  flowen  than  H.  pcriaiaiaim.  The 
I  commonly  grown  in  Russian  gardens  is  H.  natitUm, 

has  while,  highly  fragrant  florfers. 

ioiropes  may  be  propagated  either  from  seed,  or,  U 
only,  by  means  of  eullings  of  young  growths  taken  u 
o- two  in  length.    Cuttings  when  sufficiently  ripened,  are 

hould  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots,  using  as  a  compost 

in  old  hotbed.  The  pbnts  soon  require  to  be  shifted  inio 
a  site  larger.  To  secure  early-flowering  plants,  cuttings 
I  be  ilruck  in  August,  potted  off  before  winter  sets  in,  and 
house.  In  the  spring  larger  pou  (hould 
ais  shortened  back  (o  make  Ihem  busby. 
.  shifiings  during  the  summer,  10  induce 


and  Ihc  pl3 
lire  ftcqucn 
loom  freely, 
iolrope  makes  an  elegant  ; 


side  growths  must  I 
reached,  when  the  : 
will  be  produced  to 


ilandard.  The  plants  tnost 
1  cenlta]  shoot,  and  aH  th( 
ntil  the  .necessary  height  ii 
lopped  and  lateral  grawtha 


be  kept  wmewhtt  diy,  ud  In  tpriag  tbe  ball  of  wll  ihould  be 
teducHl  ud  the  plinu  Tepatted,  the  ihooti  being  ilighlly 
pruned,  »  u  to  muotun  a  lyminetricil  heid.  When  iliey 
■re  pUnled  out  agunii  ihc  wiUi  and  pilUn  of  the  greenfaguie 
or  roioeivitoiy  an  abuudaoce  of  highly  perfumed  blouomi 
vOl  be  supplied  all  the  year  round.  Fnm  tbe  ead  of  May  lUl 
October  heliolrDpes  ate  cicellesl  for  masdng  in  bedi  in  tbe 
open  air  by  themaelvea  or  with  olbcr  plauti.  Many  florisu' 
varieties  of  tbe  cddiuob  heliotrope  are  kDom  ia  cultivation, 

Pliny  (JVdf.  kill.  uii.  ig)  distinguishei  two  kinds  of  "  bcL'o- 
tropiuEQ,"  the  (rifDccun,  and  a  aoineirbil  taller  ptanl,  the 
kdatcepiumi  tbe  (ormei,  it  hai  been  luppoied,  is  Crelim 
litclariam,  and  the  Utlei  the  i^un-pinw  )«•#*■'  of  Dioscorido 
or  HtHolmpiam  nropacum.  The  helioscopium,  according  to 
Pliny,  waa  variou&ly  employed  in  medicine;  thus  the  jtuceof 
the  leaves  with  salt  Ktved  foi  the  removal  of  waiti,  irbcnce 
the  term  tirrta  venncaria  applied  to  the  plant.  What,  from  the 
perfume  of  ita  Boners,  is  sometimes  called  winter  faeliotiope, 
is  the  fragrant  butterbur,  or  sweet-scented  coltsfoot,  Pdaiiia 
iTuiiiiaga)  /i-opOHj,  a  perennial  Composite  plant. 

Heuotiope,  in  mineralogy,  ia  the  mineral  tommouly  called 
"  bloodslone  "  Ij-t-l,  and  sometimes  termed  girasol— a  Dame 
applied  also  to  fire-opal.  The  name.  Hie  those  of  many  andenl 
names  of  minerals,  aeems  t  o  have  had  a  fanciful  origin.  According 
to  Pliny  the  stone  was  so  called  because  when  thrown  into  the 
waier  it  turned  the  sun's  hgbt  falling  upon  it  into  a  reScction 
like  that  of  blood. 

HEUOZOA.  in  aoobgy.  a  greup  of  the  Sarcodina  (f.>.)  to 
named  by  E.  Haeckel,  1866.  They  are  characleriied  by  the 
ndiaie  pieudopods,  finely  tapering  at  the  apei,  springing 
abruptly  from  the  superficial  prolopUsm,  containing  a  denser, 
lalher  permanent  aiialrod  [fi^  1  {i),i,(i);  protoplasm  without 
a  dear  ectoplasm  or  pellicle,  often  frothy  with  large  vacuoles, 
lilie  (he  alveoli  of  Radiolaria;  nucleus  r  or  numerouA;  skeleton 
absent,  gelatinauA  or  of  separate  siliceous  fibres,  plates  or 
spicules,  rarely  complete  and  latticed;  reproduction  by  simple 
fission  or  by  brood -formation,  often  syiigamous;  form  usually 
nearly  sphrrical,  rarely  changing  slowly.  This  group  was 
funneily  included  with  tbe  Rhiiopodai  but  was  separated 
from  it  by  Haeckel  on  account  of  tbe  character  of  its  paeudopods, 
and  its  general  adaptation  to  a  semipelagic  eosleuca  correlated 
with  the  frothy  cytoplaam  (fig.  1  (■)).  Aiiinafliryi  lot  and 
AilinBifkarriam  ekkkantii  {fig.  1),  known  as  sun  animalcules 
lo  the  older  microscopisis,  float  freely  in  stagnant  or  slow- 
flowing  waters,  and  Myrinfhryi  is  able  by  an  investment  of 

and  come  under  the  head  of  "  sapropelic  "  rather  than  pelagic 
organisms.  The  body  is  usually  of  constant  spherical  lonn  iu 
rehtian  to  the  floating  babit.  //uc/eoris,  however,  shows  amoe- 
boid changes  of  general  outline.    Tbe  pscudopoda  are  retractile, 

andlhickeranddisappearingwhenthepseudopodmergeslntothe    ,  Flc.  I .— Helioipa      1.  Aili-utkrp  »/,  Ehi*.     a,  {ood-pankle 

richly   vacuoble,  almost    frothy  ectoplasm   and   the   denser  tupcclicial  much  vacuc^ted  protoplaim.    a.  OalirmliMt  cbfW. 

endoplasm.     One  or  more  contracliU  vacuoles  may  protrude  Cienk   3,  H.i«r.p*r»i  ™r.M,  H.  and  L    4.  Buclnia:  ».  djaw 

/___,!.-  -.^««i...»     Ti,-  ^^^...si...—.  .■.^.,, ..:.,.■  ,i..\.,,^i.,..  ..-  piotoplaamiurrouodina  Ihenucteus:*.  the  peculiar  fdledenvelopt 

from  (he  ectophum.    The  endoplasm  contains  the  nucleus  or  J.  jiijuij^^*^,  f««i,.  p.  E. SchoKie.  Vrtood-partide;  »|™ 

nuclei.    The  nucleus  when  single  may  be  central  or  eicentnc:  tnctifc  vacuoles  r.  the  nucleus;  *cmit™l  granule  uiwhfch  ^  Ita 

in  the  taller  case,  tbe  endoplaim  contains  a  clear  central  sphere  aiis-Alameniiof  tbe  paeudopodta  meet.    The  tangentially  diqiaaid 

i.j.    '  TT..  „.._! .,;_.    ;_ :—    ™_^ir_ii„  fy'i'  '»^o«a.  Carter,    a,  probably  the  eeniial  nucleoa;  *,  cfcai 

pods.     The  ectoplasm  conlams,  in  some  species,  conslanlly  p'^ioplajin  .round  the  nud^;(.niore  «iperficial  protoplauu  «A 

fr.,L.j...t J.., -.jionally  (^cIibmM"""").  green  C^cude.  and  chlorophyll  corp^KClea;  d,  ^.kt  •.ikenii  spiculai 

•xUorella  a°d  SpkatrMyUii.  both  i,  finer  forked  HUceaua  tpiculn;  /,  finely  granular  layer  of  piv- 

certainli — veretative  slajres  of  a  Chlamy-  toplaam.    The  long  pieudopsdia  reaching  beyond  the  apcules  in 

j J /!■,,„■,, ...   ..i..j^ u!„':..:^:k not  lelleied.    6.  Bi-flaitellate  "Hatellula    of  ^laniaiirTHu  •titfaas. 

domonad<FL«GELL*w.f..)  and  of  symbiotic  significance.  ,.  „udeus.    7-  Id.  o(Oat*ni/.M  W«.    a.  nucleu."*,  granulea. 

The  Hehoioa  can  move  by  rolling  over  on  their  cit  end  edpseudo-  g.  AilrediuJui  rater.  CRell.    0,  red-coloured  central  ipbeic  (?  us- 

pods;  Acanlktcyitii  ludibunda  traversing  a  path  of  as  much  deuij;  t,  peripheral  homoieneousenvelope, 
as  twenty  limes  its  diameter  in  a  minule,  according  to  Fenard, 

^veral  species  (e.(.  SapAUiafkryi  tUgaia)  remain  associated  tfier  fission,  is  not  accurately  known.    The  multinndcu  ipectet 

by  the  union  of  their  pseudopods,  whether  into  aocial  aggregates  rfcliruifilaeriiiiii  ncUmii  (fig,  1),  normally  apDcytill  (ij.  tb> 

(doe  to  approdmalion)  or  "  colonic*  "  due  lo  lack  ol  aepaiation  nuclei  divide  repeatedly  without  division  of  tb*  qfl«|il«wl. 


AphrofhoncJi-     Body  lulcpdl     Anlnophryt  Ehrt>.   (Ag.'l   (i)) 

SKlratr],  Actin«phunum  Swin  plunnucltatc  (ne.  a  (i)). 
rnptonFnu  (pLurinudfAtcJ  ScluLud^,  Dimorphi  Gmber  (unae- 


-.  —  - —  protoplaioi.    Hetero- 
.phidkophryi  Arch,  (ff  '  i*ii' 


tAnT  tnKlisriDnEiiulpapniDiitJUi 
octpcr  pmiopia™  wim  uuiicr  vMuom  aiw  nuBKroui  f  fc  W^'^^'"^SS' 

conlractiLr   vjcuoIm:  d.  peripheral    protopUin.    wiili  ■  itLJf,  r.^Jst,,"J?fr^ 

uula.    I   A  Doriion  of  iKe  tame  inecimtn  mora  birtilv  Kttaa  Contnbutiani  to 

-alkd   endoMrc):  rf,   peripheral   pwlopl.™  ValW  ■j„iito,  iflSESJS; 

..  pKudopodii  ilioKiiw  tlie  granular  proloplum  Brum-  "  MjLi^^^rStSJI 

be  Hill  aMl  lilameni;?,  fwd-panicle  in  a  B™d.vaciiolt.  JiSf^.!'  .iTT^S 

eld  of  X(i™.pW.,-M  in  the  rolingconailion.     j-iJ-  "  *""  "^iir   M.  i 

Kuei  in  Ihe  division  of  a  nucleu.  ot  Aai,io,f*iit^„m,  (*l'  "*' 

£SIS.'^n"'B.bJ?ance'{at,«  He',?^)"°  m?*  cI-hSS,"^  HEUUM  (tram  Gr.  «X«t,  tbe  Wn).  ■  gascoio  chraiicJ 
leniuH  f^ttornii,  ihoaing  the  proloplum  divided  into  element,  the  modeni  dixovcry  of  wbich  follovcd  cloMly  on  Ihal 
lamydosporpi,  each  of  which  hai  a  uliceoui  cant:  a.  of  srgon  iq.t.).  The  invnligstionj  ol  Lord  Riyleigh  md  Sir 
/«*!»"-  *■  Itui'oouj  "all  ol  Ihc  cyu:  *.  uliaoui  vVillUm  Rinuay  had  shown  thU  indiflerence  to  chemical 
'  "•"*■  rr.fHiij  did  not  sufficiently  chiracleriie  in  unknown  gai  i> 

■n,  and  it  became  necejsury  to  leinveiligate  other  c»K»  of 
uricnceol  "nitrogen"  In  nature.   H.  Mien  drew  Rimuy'i 
bn  to  the  work  of  W.  F.  Hillebrand,  who  had  notked,  in 
ad  fuK  cooioletelv  ' '  eiairining  the  mineral  utaninlte,  that  an  inert  ga.  «»  evolved 

™_   .n^.i:.  "If;,  i...  u J...  _,. ^.  ..     when  themlneralwaidecompoKdwith  acid.    Ransay. repentini 

eapeiimeotj,  found  that  the   inert  gu  emitted  refuud 
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to  oxidize  when  sparked  with  oxygen,  and  on  examining  it 
spectroficopically  he  saw  that  the  spectrum  was  not  that  of 
argon,  but  was  characterized  by  a  bright  yellow  line  near  to, 
but  not  identical  with,  the  D  line  of  sodium.  This  was  after- 
wards identified  with  the  Da  line  of  the  solar  chromosphere, 
observed  in  1868  by  Sir  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  and  ascribed  by 
him  to  a  hypothetical  element  helium.  This  name  was  adopted 
for  the  new  gas. 

Helium  is  relatively  abundant  in  many  minerals,  all  of  which 
are  radioactive,  and  contain  uranium  or  thorium  as  important 
constituents.  (For  the  significance  of  this  fact  see  Radio- 
ACnviTY.)  The  richest  known  source  is  thorianite,  which 
consists  mainly  of  thorium  oxide,  and  contains  9-5  cc.  of  helium 
per  gram.  Monazite,  a  phosphate  of  thorium  and  other  rare 
earths,  contains  on  the  average  about  x  cc.  per  gram.  Clevcite, 
samarskite  and  fergusonite  contain  a  little  more  than  monazite. 
The  gas  also  occurs  in  minute  quantities  in  the  common  n\incrals 
of  the  earth's  crust.  In  this  case  too  it  is  associated  with  radio- 
active matter,  which  is  almost  ubiquitous.  In  two  cases,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  found  in  the  absence  of  appreciable  quantities 
of  uranium  and  thorium  compounds,  namely  in  beryl,  and  in 
sylvine  (potassium  chloride).  Helium  is  contained  almost 
universally  in  the  gases  which  bubble  up  with  the  water  of  therthal 
q>rings.  The  proportion  varies  greatly.  In  the  hot  springs  of 
Bath  it  amounts  to  about  one-thousandth  part  of  the  gas  evolved. 
Much  larger  percentages  have  been  recorded  in  some  French 
q>rings  (Compt.  rend.,  1906,  143,  p.  795,  and  146,  p.  435),  and 
considerable  quantities  occur  in  some  natural  gas  (Jaum.  Amer. 
Ckem.  Soc.  29,  p.  1524).  R.  J.  Strutt  has  suggested  that  helium 
in  hot  springs  may  be  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  common 
rocks  at  great  depths. 

Helium  is  present  in  the  atmosphere,  of  which  it  constitutes 
four  parts  in  a  million.  It  is  conspicuous  by  its  absorption 
spectrum  in  many  of  the  white  stars.  Certain  stars  and  nebulae 
diow  a  bright  line  helium  spectrum. 

Much  the  best  practical  source  of  hdium  is  thorianite,  a 
mineral  imported  from  Ceylon  for  the  manufacture  of  thoria. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  strong  nitric  add,  and  the  helium  contained 
is  thus  liberated.  The  gas  contains  a  certain  amount  of  hydrogen 
and  oxides  of  carbon,  also  traces  of  nitrogen.  In  order  to  get 
rid  of  hydrogen,  some  oxygen  is  added  to  the  heliimi,  and  the 
mixture  exploded  by  an  electric  spark.  All  remaining  impurities, 
including  the  excess  of  oxygen,  can  then  be  taken  out  of  the 
gas  by  Sir  James  Dewar's  ingenious  method  of  absorption 
with  charcoal  cooled  in  liquid  air.  Helium  alone  refuses  to  be 
absorbed,  and  it  can  be  pumped  off  from  the  charcoal  in  a  state 
of  absolute  purity.  In  the  absence  of  liquid  air  the  helium  must 
be  purified  by  the  methods  employed  for  argon  (9. v.).  If 
thorianite  cannot  be  obtained,  monazite,  which  is  more  abundant, 
may  be  utilized.  A  part  of  the  helium  contained  in  minerals 
can  be  extracted  by  heat  or  by  grinding  (J.  A.  Gray,  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc,  1909,  82A,  p.  301). 

Properties.— Ml  attempts  to  make  helium  enter  into  stable 
chemical  union  have  hitherto  proved  unsuccessful.  The  gas  is 
in  all  probability  only  mechanically  retained  in  the  minerals  in 
which  it  is  found.  Jacquerod  and  Perrot  have  found  that 
quartz-glass  is  freely  permeable  to  helium  below  a  red-heat 
{Compt.  rend.,  1904,  139,  p.  789).  The  effect  is  even  perceptible 
at  a  temperature  as  low  as  220°  C.  Hydrogen,  and,  in  a  much 
less  degree,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  will  also  permeate  silica,  but 
only  at  higher  temperatures.  They  have  made  this  observation 
the  basis  of  a  practical  method  of  separating  helium  from  the 
other  inert  gases.  M.  Travers  has  suggested  that  it  may  explain 
the  liberation  of  helium  from  minerals  by  heat,  the  gas  being 
enabled  to  p>ermeate  the  siliceous  materials  in  which  it  is  enclosed. 
Thorianite,  however,  contains  no  silica,  and  until  it  is  shown  that 
metallic  oxides  behave  in  the  same  way  this  explanation  must 
be  accepted  with  reserve. 

The  density  of  helium  has  been  determined  by  Ramsay  and 
Travers  as  1-98.  Its  ratio  of  specific  heats  has  very  nearly  the 
ideal  value  i-666,  appropriate  to  a  monatomic  molecule.  The 
accepted  atomic  weight  is  accordingly  double  the  density,  i.e. 


approximately  four  times  that  of  hydrogen.    The  refractivity 
of  helium  is  0-1238  (air"i).    The  solubility  in  water  is  the 
lowest  known,  being,  at  18-2°,  only  -0073  vols,  per  unit  volune 
of  water.    The  viscosity  is  -96  (air*  i). 

The  spectrum  of  helium  as  observed  in  a  discharge  tube  is 
distinguished  by  a  moderate  number  of  brilliant  lines,  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  visual  spectrum.  The  following  are 
the  approximate  wave-lengths  of  the  most  brilliant  lines: 

Red 7066 

Red 6678 

Yellow 5876 

Green 4922 

Blue 4472 

Violet 4026 

When  the  discharge  passes  through  helium  at  a  pressure  of 
several  millimetres,  the  yellow  line  5876  is  prominent.  At  lower 
pressures  the  green  line  4922  becomes  more  conspicuous.  At 
atmospheric  pressure  the  discharge  is  able  to  pass  through  a 
far  greater  distance  in  helium  than  in  the  common  gases. 

M.  Travers,  G.  Senter  and  A.  Jacquerod  {Phil.  Trans,  a.  1903, 
200,  p.  105)  carefully  examined  the  behavour  of  a  constant 
volume  gas  thermometer  filled  with  helium.  For  the  pressure 
coefficient  per  degree,  between  o**  and  100°  C,  they  give  the 
value  '00366255,  when  the  initial  pressure  is  700  mm.  This 
value  is  indistinguishable  from  that  which  they  find  for  hydrogen. 
Thus  at  high  temperatures  a  helium  thermometer  is  of  no  qiedal 
advantage.  At  low  temperatures,  on  the  other  hand,  they  find, 
using  an  initial  pressure  of  1000  mm.,  that  the  temperatures  on 
the  helium  scale  are  measurably  higher  than  on  the  hydrogen 
scale,  owing  to  the  more  perfectly  gaseous  condition  of  helium. 
This  difference  amounts  to  about  i^^  at  the  temperature  of  liquid 
oxygen,  and  about  i^  at  that  of  liquid  hydrogen. 

The  liquefaction  of  helium  was  achieved  by  H.  Kamerlin^ 
Onnes  at  Leiden  in  1908.  According  to  him  its  boiling  p(»nt 
is  4-3**  abs.  (-268*7^  C),  the  density  of  the  liquid  0*154,  the 
critical  temperature  5^  abs.,  and  the  critical  pressure  s-3  atmo- 
spheres {Communications  from  the  Physical  Laboratory  at  LeideMf 
No.  108;  see  also  Liquid  Gases). 

Referbncbs. — A  bibliography  and  summary  of  the  earlier  work 
on  helium  will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  Ranuay,  Ann.  ekim.  tkys. 
(1898)  [7],  13.  p.  433.  See  also  M.  Travers,  The  Study  of  Cases 
(1901).  CR.  J.  S.) 

HEUX  (Gr.  IXt(,  a  spiral  or  twist),  an  architectural  term 
for  the  spiral  tendril  which  is  carried  up  to  support  the  angles 
of  the  abacus  of  the  Corinthian  capital;  from  the  same  stalk 
springs  a  second  helix  rising  to  the  centre  of  the  ca|Mtal,  its 
junction  with  one  on  the  opposite  side  being  sometimes  marked 
by  a  flower.  Sometimes  the  term  "  volute  "  is  given  to  the  an^e 
helix,  which  is  incorrect,  as  it  is  of  a  different  design  and  rises 
from  the  same  stalk  as  the  central  helices.  Its  origin  is  probably 
metallic,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  copied  from  the  conventional 
treatment  in  Corinthian  bronze  of  the  tendrils  of  a  plant. 

HELL  (O.  Eng.  hel,  a  Teutonic  word  from  a  root  meaning  "  to 
cover,"  cf.  Ger.  H^,  Dutch  hel),  the  word  used  in  English 
both  of  the  place  of  departed  spirits  and  of  the  place  of  torment 
of  the  wicked  after  death.  It  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  translate  the  Hebrew  Shed,  and  in  the  New  Testament 
the  Greek  4^t  Hades,  and  ydkyva,  Hebrew  Gehenna  (see 
Eschatology). 

HELLANICUS  OP  Lesbos,  Greek  logographer,  flourished 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  According  to 
Suidas,  he  lived  for  some  time  at  the  court  of  one  of  the  kings 
of  Macedon,  and  died  at  Perperene,  a  town  on  the  gulf  of  Adra- 
myttium  opposite  Lesbos.  Some  thirty  works  are  attributed 
to  him — chronological,  historical  and  episodical.  Mention  may 
be  made  of:  The  Priestesses  of  Hera  at  Argos,  a  chronological 
compilation,  arranged  according  to  the  order  of  succession  of 
these  functionaries;  the  Carneonikae,  a  list  of  the  victors  in  the 
Carnean  games  (the  chief  Spartan  musical  festival),  including 
notices  of  literary  events;  an  Atlhis,  giving  the  history  of  Attica 
from  683  to  the  end  of  the  Pcloponnesian  War  (404),  which  is 
referred  to  by  Thucydides  (i.  97),  who  says  that  he  treated  the 
events  of  the  years  480-431  briefly  and  superficially,  and  with 
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amngeiDent  of  fragmenti;  C,  F,  Lthmann-Haupl, 
-iHUnikos.  Hercdot,  Thukydidn."  in  Jl^Jig  vi.  117  iqq,  (1906I: 
I.B.  Boy.  Atwa  Crttk  Hiiltrioni  (1909I.  pp.  17  iqq. 

nUaoU  (Gr.  AU^enot:  mod.  Gr.  al»  ati<^: 
Ctt-lriuwi,  Clinitwtrt;  Fr.  ktlUbcre,  and  in  the  district  of 
Anuib,  itrbt  tnratte),  a  grnua  {HdUberus)  of  pknla  of  the 
Btnnl  otdd'  Ranunculaceae,  natives  of  Europe  and  wmtin 
Alii,  Thry  are  coarse  peiennia!  hubswithpalmalclyorpedalely 
Mluvcs.  The  Bowers  have  five  persistent  petoloid  sepals, 
•ilUD  the  dicle  of  which  are  placed  the  minute  honey  containing 
tiWir  petals  of  the  form  o(  a  bom  wilb  an  irregular  opening. 
ntKimeasart  very  numeioui,  and  are  spirally  arranged;  and 
Ik  cupels  are  variable  in  number,  3«sile  or  stipitate  and  slightly 
arUd  at  the  base  and  dehisce  by  ventral  suture. 

S£d»ns  nittr.  black  hellebore,  or,  aa  from  blooming  in  mjd- 
KKb  it  is  termed  the  Christmas  rose  (Ger.  Sclmanx  Nicsmin; 

(BKnZ  Europe,  and  with  other  species  was  cultivated  in  the  time 
i(  Ctnnl  (sec  HebaU.  p.  577,  ed.  Johnson,  i6]j)  in  English 
pidtns.  Its  knotty  rooi-siock  is  blickiih-brown  eiiemally, 
ud,  11  with  other  species,  gives  origin  to  numeiDus  at  taigbt  mots, 
IV  lavei  spring  from  the  top  of  the  root-slock,  and  ate  smooth. 
i£«inctly  pedate,  dark-green  above,  and  lighter  below,  with  T  10 
g  ngnienta  and  long  petioles.  The  scapes,  which  end  the 
Inncbesof  th(   ' " 


with  ti 


CIS,  from  the  ai 


rloped.  The  flowers 
uve  ;  wmie  or  pale-rose,  eventually  greenish  sepals,  ij  to  iS 
Ebb  in  breadth;  S  to  13  tubular  green  petals  containing  honey; 
and  s  to  10  free  carpels.  There  are  several  forms,  the  best  being 
■un'iwai.  The  Christmas  rose  is  extensively  grown  in  many 
fflarket  ganff  ns  to  provide  white  flowers  forced  in  gentle  heat 
liioui  Christmas  time  for  decorations,  emblems,  Ire. 
B.  trimulii.  the  Lenten  rose,  has  given  rise  to  several  line 

(gloat  and  distiorlly  spoiled.  H.  Jmliius,  stinking  hellebore, 
isaoalivcof  England,  where  like  H.Firiilii,  ti  is  conliDcd  chiefly 
10  HiHatoiK  districts;  it  is  common  in  France  and  the  south 
tt  Earope.  Its  leavei  have  7- 10  ii-loothed  divisions,  and  the 
Sowea  arc  in  f-nV",  numerous,  cup-ihaped  and  drooping, 


with  many  bracti,  and  green  lepab  tinged  irith  purple,  alternating 
with  tbe  five  petals. 

H.  tiridii,  or  green  hellebore  proper,  is  probably  Indigenoui 
in  lonie  of  the  southern  and  eastern  tounties  of  Englaiid,  and 
occurs  also  in  central  and  southern  Europe.  It  hai  bright 
yeDowish-green  Sowers,  s  to  4  on  a  stem,  with  large  leat-Uke 
bracts.  O.  Brunfels  and  H.  Bock  (i6tb  century)  regarded  the 
plant  as  the  black  hellebore  of  tbe  Greeks. 

H.  Utidui,  holly-leaved  hellebore,  found  in  the  Balearic 
Islands,  and  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  is  remarkable  for  tbe  hand- 
someness of  its  foliage.  White  hellebore  is  Vmbtm  aOum 
(see  VaaATBUii),  a  liliaceous  plant. 

Hellebores  may  be  grown  in  any  ordinary  light  garden  mould, 
but  thrive  beat  in  a  soil  of  about  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam  nnd 
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pans  of  light  soil,  with  a 
bores  can  also  be  grown  1 


ir  propagation 
J-  Fahr.;  belle- 


much  iflecled  by  greenfly.  For  potting, //.iii;Fr  and  its  varieties, 
and  H.  oritniatii,  atroritbcni  and  otytnpicus  have  been  found 
well  suited.  After  lifting,  prelEribiy  in  September,  tbe  plants 
should  receive  plenty  of  light,  with  abundance  of  water,  and  once 
aweek  liquid  manure,  not  over-strong.    Tbe  Sowers  are  improved 

by  preventing  access  of  light  eicept  to  the  upper  part  of  tbe 
plants.  Of  the  numerous  species  of  hellebore  novi  grown,  the 
deep-putple-flowcred  H.  ceUkicta  is  one  of  the  handsomest; 
by  crossing  with  H.  luilaiui  and  other  species  several  valHihIe 
garden  forms  have  been  produced,  having  vaiiouily  coloured 
spreading  or  bell-shaped  Bowers,  spotted  with  crimson,  red  or 
purple. 

nodular  pieces,  from  about  i  to  3  in.  in  length,  white  and  of  ■ 
horny  leiturc  within.  Cut  transversely  it  presents  inlemilly 
ligneous  bundles,  s 


has  a 


k  bark.     It  ei 


slightly  acrid  taste.     The  dru^ 

iwever,  may  be  recogniied  by  the  distinctly  ci 
:e  of  the  central  portion  of  the  attached  igou 


iji  HELLENISM 

cut  ICTOB.  and  by  iti  desKtion  giving  Ibc  chcmiul  mclioni  J,  G.  DnyHn  introduced  the  fubion  (lEjA)  ol  uhds  it  U 
tor  Unnin,'  The  rbuome  a  duker  is  colour  in  proponion  describe  ptnicuUily  Ihi  latter  plius  of  Greek  culture  Irom  tic 
to  ill  degree  of  dryneu,  age  ind  lichnsi  in  oil.  A  qiedinen  conqueaii  of  Aleiuder  to  the  end  of  the  incient  world,  vbia 
thoH  over  whom  ttil  culture  extended  were  largely  not  Gnci 
Id  blood.  Li.  HcOntti.  but  peopln  who  hid  adapted  tbe  Greek 
■pcech  and  way  of  life,  Hdlexiilai.  Creek  culture  bid,  boirenr, 
both  in  "  HcUenic  "  (od  "  Hellenistic  "  limes,  a  commoo  OKiin, 
just  11  light  i>  light  whether  in  the  original  luminous  body  or  in 
■  reflection.ind  to  deKriix  this  by  the  term  Hellenism  sccnu  not 
DituriL  But  whilst  usuig  the  term  in  the  larger  sense,  this 
■  ■     in  deference  to  tbe  .       


spediUj                                                            .         . 

'  mnnecled  with  it.  wiU  < 

devote  its  prindoil  attenlloa 

IS.     But  it  will  be  first 

necessary  to  indicate  briely 

what  Hellenism  in  ilwlf  implied. 

Move 

rbal  formula  can  t^y  en 
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that  regulitive  sente  ol  form  and 

later  acl 

1  the  intellectual  and  anittic 

spheres. 

It  was  not  lillthe  great  colonizing  epoch  of  the  8th  and 

the  antithesis  of  "  barbarian,"  that  the  Creek  race  came  to  be 
conscioui  of  itself  is  a  peculiar  people:  it  was  yet  some  three 
centuries  more  before  Hellenism  stood  fully  declared  in  art  and 
litenlur«.  in  polilicsand  in  thought.  There  was  now  a  new  thing 
in  the  world,  and  to  see  how  the  world  was  aflected  by  it  is  our 

I.  The  Expuisioh  ot  Hellenism  bdou  A[XMliDn.~4B 

the  jlh  century  B.C.  Greek  cities  dot  ted  the  coast!  of  the  Uedits- 
ranein  and  the  Black  Sea  from  Spain  to  Egypt  and  the  CaacasDS, 
and  already  Greek  culture  wat  beginning  to  pass  beyond  the 
limiti  of  the  Creek  race.  Already  in  the  7th  century  a.c,  when 
Hellenism  was  atill  in  a  rudimenUry  stage,  the  ciliieni  of  the 
Greek  cily-sUtes  hod  been  known  to  the  courts  of  Bibykn 
and  Egypt  as  admirable  soldiers,  combining  hardihood  with 
ditclpline,  and  Creek  mercenariei  came  to  be  in  request  thmugh- 
out  the  Nearer  East.  But  as  Hellenism  developed,  its  social 
and  intellectual  life  began  to  eiercise  a  power  of  attraction. 
The  proud  old  civilicalions  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile 
might  ignore  it,  but  the  ruder  barbarian  peoples  in  Eau  and  West, 

The  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference  has  recommended  variousdegreesunderitsspell.    Insomecasesanoullyingcolony 

the  preparation  which  it  terms  lla  linilara  Kratri  nriJii,  as  the  would  coalesce  with  a  native  population,  and  1  fusion  ol  Hellenism 

bell  form  in  which  to  administer  Ihb  drug.    It  may  be  given  in  with  barbarian  customs  take  place,  u  at  Emporium  in  Spain 

doso  ol  s-is  minims.    The  tincture  is  prepared  from  the  dried  (Strabo  iii.  p.  t6o)  and  at  Locri  in  S.  Italy  (Folyh.  lii.  5.  loi. 

rhiiome  and  rootlets  ol  gieen  hellebaie,  containing  the  alkaloids  Permthus  included  a  Thracian  phyle.    The  stories  ol  Anachartit. 

jervine,  veialrine  and  veratroidire.     It  is  recommended  as  a  and  Scylaa  (Herod,  iv.  j6-8o)  show  how  the  leading  ntcn  ol  (he 

cardiac  and  nervous  sedative  in   cerebral   haemorrhage  and  tribes  m  contact  Mth  the  Creek  colonics  in  the  Black  Sea  nighi 

puerperal  eclampsia.    Black  hellebore  is  a  purgative  and  uterine  be  fascmited  by  the  appeal  which  the  eiotic  culture  made  to 

stimulant.  mind  and  to  eye. 

HELLEHISII  (fromCr.AJiqi'Ifuf,  to  Imitate  the  Greeks,  who  The  great  developments  of  the  century  and  a  half  before 

were  known  as  "EXXijhi,  aliei  'EXX^r,  the  son  of  Deucalion).  Aleiander  set  the  Greek  peopleini  very  diflerent  light  before  the 

The  term  "  Hellenism  "  Is  ambiguous.    It  may  be  used  to  denote  world.    In  the  sphere  ol  material  power  the  repulse  of  Xnie* 

ancient  Creek  culture  in  all  its  phases,  and  even  those  elements  and   the  eiten»un  of  Athenian  or  Spartan  supremacy  in  the 

in  modem  civilization  which  are  Gruk  in  origiD  or  in  spirlli  easlernMcditerraneanwete  large  facts  patent  to  thenoM  obtuse, 

but.  while  Matthew  Arnold  made  the  term  popdar  in  (he  btlcr  The  kings  of  the  East  leant  more  than  ever  upon  Greek  mcrien- 

conneiion  as  the  antithesis  of"  Hebraism,"  the  German  historian  aries.  whose  superiority  to  barbarian  levies  was  sensibly  brought 

'  For  Ihe  miciiHcDpkal  ehinclers  and  for  figures  of  Iramt.-em  home  to  them  by  the  eipedilion  of  Cyrus.    Bui  the  developments 


If  were  alio  ol  great  consequenn 
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for  its  ffpaiwion  outwards.  The  political  disunion  of  the  Greeks 
was  to  some  extent  neutralized  by  the  rise  of  Athens  to  a  leading 
position  in  art,  in  literature  and  in  philosophy.  In  Athens 
the  Hellenic  genius  was  focussed,  its  tendencies  drawn  together 
and  comlHned;  nor  was  it  a  circumstance  of  small  moment 
that  the  Attic  dialect  attained,  for  prose,  a  classical  authority; 
for  if  Hellenism  was  to  be  propagated  in  the  world  at  large, 
it  was  obviously  convem'ent  that  it  should  have  some  one  definite 
form  of  speech  to  be  its  medium. 

X.  Tke  Persimu. — The  ruling  race  of  the  East,  the  Persian, 

was  but  little  open  to  the  influences  of  the  new  culture.    The 

military  qualities  of  the  Greeks  were  appreciated,  and  so,  too, 

was  Greek  science,  where  it  touched  the  immediately  useful; 

a  Greek  captain  was  entrusted  by  Darius  with  the  exploration 

off  the  Indus;  a  Greek  architect  bridged  the  Bosporus  for  him; 

Greek  physidans  (e.g.  Democedes,  Ctesias)  were  retained  ior 

enormous  fees  at  the  Persian  court.    The  brisk  diplomatic 

intefoourse  between  the  Great  King  and  the  Greek  states  in  the 

4th  century  may  have  produced  effects  that  were  not  merely 

politicaL    We  certainly  find  among  those  members  of  the  Persian 

aristocracy,  who  came  by  residence  in  Asia  Minor  into  closer 

contact  with  the  Greeks,  some  traces  of  interest  in  the  more 

ideal  side  of  Hellenism.    A  man  like  the  younger  Cyrus  invited 

Greek  captains  to  his  friendship  for  something  more  than  their 

stility  in  war,  and  procured  Greek  hetaerae  for  something 

■ore  than  sensual  pleasure.    There  is  the  Mithradates  who 

presented  the  Academy  with  a  statue  of  Plato  by  Silanion,  not 

inprobably  identical  (though  the  supposition  implies  a  correction 

ia  the  text  of  Diogenes  Laertius)  with  that  Mithradates  who, 

together  with  his  father  Ariobarzanes,  received  the  citizenship  of 

Athens  (Dem.  zxiii.  141,  202).    Exactly  how  far  Greek  influence 

cu  be  traced  in  the  remains  of  Persian  art,  such  as  the  royal 

palaces  of  Persepolis  and  Susa  may  be  doubtful  (see  Gayet, 

UArt  person;  R.  Phen£  Spiers,  Architecture  East  and  West, 

p.  24s  f.),  but  it  is  certain  that  the  engraved  gems  for  which 

there  was  a  demand  in  the  Persian  empire  were  largely  the 

vorii  of  Greek  artists  (Furtw&ngler,  Antike  Gemmen,  iii.  p.  x  x6  f.). 

2.  The  Phoenicians, — ^As  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  4th  century 

ve  fixKl  communities  of  Phoenician  traders  established  in  the 

Fdraeus  {CI. A.  ii.  86).    In  Cyprus,  on  the  frontier  between 

the  Greek  and  Semitic  worlds,  a  struggle  for  ascendancy  went  on. 

Tbe  Phoenician  element  seems  to  have  been  dominant  in  the 

island  when  Evagoras  made  himself  king  of  Salamis  in  412, 

tod  restored  Hellenism  with  a  strong  hand.    The  words  of 

Isoaates  (even  allowing  for  their  rhetorical  colour)  give  us  a 

mid  insist  into  what  such  a  process  meant.    "  Before  Evagoras 

ciUblished  his  rule,  they  were  so  hostile  and  exclusive,  that 

thoce  of  their  rulers  were  actually  held  to  be  the  best  who  were 

tbe  fiercest  adversaries  of  the  Greeks;  but  now  such  a  change 

bu  taken  place,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  emulation  who  shall  show 

bimself  the  most  ardent  phil-hellen,  that  for  the  mothers  of 

their  children  most  of  them  choose  wives  from  amongst  us, 

ud  that  they  take  pride  in  having  Greek  things  about  rather 

titan  native,  in  following  the  Greek  fashion  of  life,  whilst  our 

Busters  of  the  fine  arts  and  other  branches  of  culture  now  resort 

to  them  in  greater  numbers  than  were  once  to  be  found  in  those 

(joarters  they  specially  frequented  "  (Isoc.  199  «■  Evag.  \\  49,  50). 

Even  into  the  original  seats  of  the  Phoenicians  Hellenism  began  to 

intrude.    Evagoras  at  one  time  (about  386)  made  himself  master 

^Tyre  (Isoc.  Euxg.  \  62 ;  Diod.  xv.  2, 4).    His  grandson  Evagoras 

n.  is  found  as  governor  of  Sidon  for  the  Persian  king  349-346. 

(Babelon,  Perses  AchinUnides,  p.  cxxii.;  cf.  Diod.  xvi.  46,  3). 

Abdashtart,  king  of  Sidon  (374-362  B.C.),  called  Straton 
by  tbe  Greeks,  had  already  entered  into  close  relations  with 
the  Greek  states,  and  imitated  the  Hcllem'c  princes  of  Cyprus 
{Aiken,  xii.  531;  C.I. A.  ii.  86;  Corp.  inscr.  Semil.  i.  114). 
Tbe  Phoenician  colonists  in  Sardinia  purchased  or  imitated  the 
*ork  of  Greek  artists  (Furtwiingler,  Antike  Cemmen,  iii.  109). 

3.  The  Carians  and  Lycians. — The  scats  of  the  Greeks  in 
tbe  East  touched  peoples  more  or  less  nearly  related  to  the 
Hellenic  stock,  with  native  traditions  not  so  far  remote  from 
(hoK  of  the  Greeks  in  a  more  primitive  age,  the  Carians  and  the 


Lycians.  It  came  about  in  the  last  century  preceding  Alexander 
that  the  first  of  these  peoples  was  organized  as  a  strong  state 
under  native  princes,  the  line  founded  by  Hecatomnus  of  Mylasa. 
Hecatomnus  made  Umself  master  of  Caria  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  4th  century,  but  it  was  unHer  his  son  Mausolus,  who  succeeded 
him  in  377~376  that  the  house  rose  to  its  zenith.  These  Carian 
princes  niled  as  satraps  for  the  Great  King,  but  they  modelled 
themselves  upon  the  pattern  of  the  Greek  tyrant.  The  capital 
of  Mausolus  was  a  Greek  city,  Halicamassus,  and  all  that  we 
can  still  trace  of  his  great  works  of  construction  and  adornment 
shows  conformity  to  the  pure  Hellenic  type.  His  famous 
sepulchre,  the  Mausoleum  (the  remains  of  it  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum),  was  a  monument  upon  which  the  most  eminent 
Greek  sculptors  of  the  time  worked  in  rivalry  (Plin.  N.H.  xxxvi. 
Si  i  30;  Vitruv.  vii.  X3).  Hik  court  gave  a  welcome  to  the  vagrant 
Greek  philosopher  (Diog.  LaSrt.  viii.  8,  $  87).  Even  the  Carian 
town  of  Mylasa  now  shows  the  forms  of  a  Greek  city  and  records 
its  public  decrees  in  Greek  {C.I.G.  2691  c,tf,fa  Michel  471). 
In  Lyda,  which  in  spite  of  "  the  son  of  Harpagus  "  and  King 
Pericles,  had  never  been  brought  under  one  man's  rule,  the  Greek 
influence  is  more  limited.  Here,  for  the  most  part  in  the  in- 
scriptions, the  native  language  maintains  itself  against  Greek. 
The  proper  names  are  (if  not  native)  mainly  Persian.  But  the 
Greek  language  makes  an  occasional  appearance;  Greek  names 
are  borne  by  others  beside  Pericles.  The  coins  are  Greek  in  type. 
And  above  all  the  monumental  remains  of  Lycia  show  strong 
Greek  influence,  espedally  the  well-known  "  Nereid  Monument  " 
in  the  British  Museum,  whose  date  is  held  to  go  back  to  the 
5th  century  (Gardner,  Handbook  of  Gk.  Sculp,  p.  344). 

4.  South  Russia. — Hellenic  influences  continued  to  penetrate 
the  Scythian  peoples  from  the  Greek  colonies  of  the  Black  Sea, 
at  any  rate  in  the  matter  of  artistic  fabrication.  Our  evidence 
is  the  actual  objects  recovered  from  the  soil.    (See  Scythia.) 

5.  Egypt. — From  the  time  of  Psammctichus  (d.  6x0  B.C.) 
Greek  mercenaries  had  been  used  to  prop  Pharaoh's  throne. 
At  the  same  time  Greek  merchants  had  begun  to  find  their  way 
up  the  Nile  and  even  to  the  Oases.  A  Greek  city  Naucratis  {q.v.) 
was  allowed  to  arise  at  the  Bolbitinic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  But 
the  racial  repugnance  to  the  Greek,  which  forbade  an  Egyptian 
even  to  eat  an  animal  which  had  been  carved  with  a  Greek's  knife 
(Hdt.  ii.  41),  probably  kept  the  soul  of  the  people  more  shut  against 
Hellenic  influences  than  was  that  of  the  other  races  of  the  East. 

6.  Macedonia. — In  Macedonia  the  native  chiefs  had  been 
attracted  by  the  rich  Hellenic  life  at  any  rate  from  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  century,  when  Alexander  I.,  surnamed  "  Phil-hellcn," 
persuaded  the  judges  at  Olympia  that  the  Temenid  house  was 
of  good  Argive  descent  (Hdt.  v.  22).  And,  although  their 
eneim'es  might  stigmatize  them  as  barbarians,  the  Macedonian 
kings  maintained  that  they  were  not  Macedonians,  but  Greeks 
(cf.  din^p  'E^XXiji'  yLajnbbvdiv  tirapxoi,  Hdt.  v.  20).  It  was  not 
probably  till  the  reorganization  of  the  kingdom  by  Archclaus 
(413-399)  that  Greek  culture  found  any  abundant  entrance 
into  Macedonia.  Now  all  that  was  most  brilliant  in  Greek 
literature  and  Greek  art  was  concentrated  in  the  court  of  Aegae; 
the  palace  was  decorated  by  Zeuxis;  Euripides  spent  there 
the  end  of  his  days.  From  that  time,  no  doubt,  a  certain  degree 
of  literary  culture  was  general  among  the  Macedonian  nobility; 
their  names  in  the  days  of  Philip  are  largely  Greek;  the 
Macedonian  service  was  full  of  men  from  the  Greek  cities  within 
Philip's  dominions.  The  values  recognized  at  the  court  would 
naturally  be  recognized  in  noble  families  generally,  and  Philip 
chose  Aristotle  to  be  the  educator  of  his  son.  How  far  the  country 
generally  may  be  regarded  as  Hellcnized  is  a  problem  which 
involves  the  vexed  question  what  right  the  Macedonian  people 
itself  has  to  be  classed  among  the  Hellenes,  and  Macedonian 
to  be  considered  a  dialect  of  Greek.*  As  the  literary  and  official 
language,  Greek  alone  would  seem  to  have  had  any  status. 

*  See,  among  recent  writers,  on  one  side  Kaerst,  Gesch.  des  helUnist. 
ZeilalUrs,  pp.  97  f.,  and  on  the  other  UclcKrh,  Gricch.  Gesch.,  iii. 
|i.)  1-9;  Krctsrhmcr,  Einlritung  in  die  Gesch.  d.  griech.  Sprocket 
p.  283  f,;  O.  Hoffmann,  Die  Makedonen,  ihre  Sprache  u.  ihr  Volkstum 
(1906). 
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7.  In  the  WesU  the  Native  Races  of  Sicily.— Italy  and  the 
south  of  Gaul  had  not  remained  unaffected  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Greek  colonies.  Under  the  rule  of  the  elder  and  younger 
Dionysius  in  the  4th  century,  the  hellenization  of  the  Sicels  in 
the  interior  of  Sicily  seems  to  have  become  complete  (Freeman, 
History  of  Sicily,  ii.  387,  388,  422-424;  Beloch,  Griech.  Gesck. 
ill.  [i.]  261). 

The  alphabets  used  by  the  various  Italian  races  from  the  5th 
century  were  directly  or  indirectly  learnt  from  the  Greeks. 
The  peoples  of  the  south  (Lucanians,  Bruttians,  Mamertines) 
show  a  Greek  principle  of  nomenclature  (Mommsen,  Unttrital. 
Dialekt,  p.  240  f.).  The  Pythagorean  philosophy,  whose  seat 
was  in  southern  Italy,  won  adherents  among  the  native  chiefs 
(Cic.  De  senec.  12,  cf.  Dio  Chrys.  Oral.  Cor.  37,  (  24).  From  the 
Greeks  of  southern  Gaul  Hellenic  influences  penetrated  the  Celtic 
races  so  far  that  imitations  of  Greek  coins  were  struck  even  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic. 

n.  Arrss  Alezandes  the  Gkeat. — When  we  review 
genorally  the  extent  to  which  Hellenism  had  penetrated  the 
outer  world  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  it  had  not  seriously  affected  any  but  the' more 
primitive  races  which  dwelt  upon  the  borders  of  the  Hellenic 
lands,  and  here  it  would  seem,  with  the  doubtful  exception  of 
the  Macedonians,  to  have  beui  an  affair  rather  of  the  tourts 
than  of  the  life  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be 
taken  into  account  that  Hellenism  had  as  yet  only  been  a  very 
short  while  in  the  world.  What  would  have  happened  had  it 
continued  to  depend  upon  its  spiritual  force  only  for  propagation 
we  cannot  say.  Everything  was  changed  when  by  the  conquests 
of  Alexander  (334-323)  it  suddenly  rose  to  material  supremacy 
in  t>Il  the  East  as  far  as  India,  and  when  cities  of  Greek  speech 
and  constitution  were  planted  by  th6  might  of  kings  at  ail  the 
cardinal  points  of  intercourse  within  those  lands.  The  values 
honoured  by  the  rulers  of  the  world  must  naturally  impress 
themselves  upon  the  subject  multitudes.  The  Macedonian 
chiefs  found  their  pride  in  being  champions  of  Hellenism.  Of 
Alexander  there  is  no  need  to  speak.  The  courts  of  his  successors 
in  Asia  Minor,  Syria  and  Egypt  were  Greek  in  language  and 
atmosphere.  AU  kings  liked  to  win  the  good  word  of  the  Greeks 
by  munificence  bestowed  upon  Greek  cities  and  Greek  institutions. 
All  of  them  in  some  degree  patronized  Greek  art  and  letters, 
and  some  sought  fame  for  themselves  as  authors.  Even  the 
barbarian  courts,  their  neighbours  or  vassals,  were  swayed 
by  the  dominant  fashion  to  imitation.  But  by  the  courts  alone 
Hellenism  could  never  have  been  propagated  far.  Greek  oUture 
had  been  the  product  of  the  city-state,  and  Hellenism  could  not 
be  dissevered  from  the  city.  It  was  upon  the  system  of  Greek 
and  Macedonian  cities,  planted  by  Alexander  and  his  successors, 
that  their  work  rested,  and  though  their  dynasties  crumbled, 
their  work  remained.  Rome,  when  it  stepped  into  their  place, 
did  no  more  than  safeguard  its  continuance;  in  the  East 
Rome  acted  as  a  Hellenistic  power,  and  if,  when  the  legions  had 
thundered  past,  the  brooding  East  "  plunged  in  thought  again,'' 
that  thought  was  largely  directed  by  the  Greek  schoolmaster  who 
followed  in  the  legions'  train.  From  our  present  point  of  view 
we  may  therefore  regard  this  work  of  Hellenism  as  one  continuous 
process,  initiated  by  the  Macedonians  and  carried  on  imder 
Roman  protection,  and  ask  in  the  first  place  what  the  institution 
of  a  Greek  city  impb'ed. 

The  Character  of  the  New  Creek  Cities. — ^The  citizen  bodies 
at  the  outset  were  really  of  Greek  or  Macedonian  blood — soldiers 
who  had  served  in  the  royal  armies,  or  men  attracted  from  the 
older  Greek  cities  to  the  new  lands  thrown  open  to  commerce. 
To  fix  their  European  soldiery  upon  the  new  soil  was  an  obvious 
necessity  for  the  Macedonian  chiefs  who  had  set  up  kingdoms 
among  the  barbarians,  and  the  lots  of  the  veterans  (except  in 
Egypt)  were  naturally  attached  to  various  urban  centres.  The 
cities,  of  course,  drew  in  numbers  beside  of  the  people  of  the 
land;  Alexander  is  specially  said  to  have  incorporated  large 
bodies  of  natives  in  some  of  the  new  cities  of  the  Eastern  provinces 
(Arr.  iv.  4,  i;  Diod.  xvii.  83,  2;  Curtius  ix.  10,  7).  It  may 
generally  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  lower  strata  of  the  city- 


populations  was  mainly  native;  to  be  inchided  in  the  dty 
population  was  not,  however,  to  be  included  in  the  citizen  body, 
and  it  remains  a  question  how  far  the  latter  admitted  membea 
of  other  than  European  origin  (Beloch  iii.  [i.]  4x4).  The 
statemefats,  for  instance,  of  Josephus  that  the  Jews  were  given 
full  citizen  rights  in  the  new  foundations  are  probably  iahe 
(Willrich,  Ju^  und  CriechcH  tor  der  wiakkabSiscken  Erheimi% 
1895,  p.  19  f.).  The  social  organization  of  the  dtizen-body 
conformed  tp  the  regular  Hellenic  type  with  a  division  into 
phylae  and,  in  Egypt,  at  any  rate,  into  demi  (Liban.  Or.  xiz. 
62;  Satyrus,  frag.  21  "P.H.G.  iii.  164;  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
Cities  and  Bishoprics,  i.  60;  Kenyon,  Arckiv  f.  Papyr,  ii.  74; 
Jonguet,  Bull.  eorr.  hell,  xxi.,  1897,  184  f.;  Liebenam,  Stddte- 
verwaltung,  220  f.).  The  cities  appear  equally  HeUenic  in 
their  political  organs  and  functions  with  houli  and  demos  and 
popularly  elected  magistrates.  Life  was  filled  with  the  universal 
Hellenic  interests,  which  centred  in  the  gymnasium  and  the 
religious  festivals,  these  last  including,  of  course,  not  only  athletic 
contests  but  performances  of  the,  classical  dramas  or  later 
imitations  of  them.  The  wandering  sophist  and  rhetorician 
would  find  a  hearing  no  less  than  .the  nnislcal  artist.  The 
language  of  the  upper  classes  was  Greek;  and  the  matoial 
badLground  of  building  and  decoration,  of  dress  and  furniture, 
was  of  Greek  design.  A  greater  regularity  in  the  street-plans 
seems  to  have  distinguished  the  new  cities  from  the  older  slowly 
grown  cities  of  the  Greek  lands,  just  as  it  distinguishes  the  dties 
of  the  New  World  to-day  from  those  pf  Europe.  Alexandria 
and  Antioch  were  both  traversed  from  end  to  end  by  one  long 
straight  street,  crossed  by  shorter  ones  at  right  angles;  Nicaea 
was  a  square  from  the  centre  of  which  all  the  four  gates  could 
be  seen  at  the  ends  of  thie  intersecting  thoroughfares  (Strabo 
xii.  565);  similar  characteristics  are  noted  in  the  rebuilt  Smyrna 
{ib.  xiv.  646). 

Sometimes  the  Greek  city  was  not  an  absolutely  new  founda- 
tion, but  an  old  Oriental  dty,  re-colonized  and  transformed. 
And  in  such  cases  the  old  name  was  often  replaced  by  a  Gred^ 
one.  Thus  Celaenae  in  Phrygia  became  Apamea;  Haleb 
(Aleppo)  in  Syria  became  Beroea;  Nisibis  in  Mesopotamia, 
Antioch;  Rhagae  (Rai)  in  Media,  Europus.  In  some  cases 
the  old  name  was  left  unchallenged,  e.g.  Thyatira,  Damascia 
and  Samaria.  Even  where  there  was  no  new  foundation  the 
older  cities  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria  became  transformed  from 
the  overwhelming  prestige  of  Hellenic  culture.  In  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  no  less  than  in  Antioch  or  Alexandria,  Greek  literature 
and  philosophy  were  seriously  cultivated,  as  we  may  see  by  the 
great  names  which  they  contributed.  The  process  by  which 
Hellenism  thus  leavened  an  older  dty  we  may  trace  with  peculiar 
vividness  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem;  we  see  there  the  youngo* 
generation  captivated  by  its  ideals,  the  appearance  of  gymnasium 
and  theatre,  the  eager  adoption  of  Greek  political  forms  (i 
Mace.  z.  13  f.;  2  Mace.  4.,  10  f.). 

A.  Characteristics  of  Hellenism  after  Alexander. — ^To  the  number 
of  Greek  dty-states  existing  before  Alexander  were  now  therefore 
added  those  which  extended  Hellas  as  far  as  India.  With  the 
enormous  extension  of  Greek  territory  a  great  shifting  took  place 
in  the  old  centres  of  gravity.  What  changes  in  the  character 
of  Greek  culture  did  the  new  conditions  of  the  world  bring 
about  ? 

Hellenism  had  been  the  product  of  the  free  life  of  the  Greek 
dty-state,  and  after  Chaeronea  the  great  days  of  the  dty-state 
were  past.  Not  that  all  liberty  was  everywhere 
extinguished.  Under  Alexander  himself  the  Greek 
states  were  restive,  and  Aetolia  unsubdued;  and, 
with  the  break-up  of  the  empire  at  Alexander's  death,  there 
was  once  more  scope  for  the  action  of  the  individual  dties  among 
the  rival  great  powers.  In  the  history  of  the  next  two  or  three 
centuries  the  cities  are  by  no  means  ciphers.  Rhodes  takes 
a  great  part  in  Weltpolitik,  as  a  soverdgn  ally  of  one  or  other 
of  the  royal  courts.  In  Greece  itself  the  overlordship  to  which' 
the  Macedonian  king  aspires  is  imperfect  in  extent  and  only 
maintained  to  that  extent  by  continual  wars.  The  Greek 
states  on  their  side  show  that  they  are  capable  even  of  progresshre 
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development,  the  needs  of  the  time  being  met  by  the 
fedetal  system,  by  larger  unions  of  equal  members  than  the 
ksdiog  dties  of  the  past  would  have  tolerated,  with  their 
extreme  onwillingnen  to  forego  the  least  shred  of  sovereign 
independence.  The  Achaean  and  Aetolian  Leagues  are  inde- 
pendent powers,  iHiich  the  Macedonian  can  indeed  check  by 
garrbons  in  Corinth,  Chalds  and  elsewhere,  but  which  keep  a 
itM  clear  for  Hellenic  freedom  within  their  borders.  Sparta 
also  is  a  power  vdiich  can  cross  swords  with  the  Macedonian 
king,  and  Qeomenes  III.  aspires  to  unite  the  Peloponnesus 
Qoder  Ins  headship.  As  to  the  dties  outside  Greece,  within 
or  uonnd  the  roysJ  realms,  Seleudd,  Ptolemaic  or  Attalid,  thdr 
degree  of  freed<Mn  probably  differed  widely  according  to  drcum- 
ftsBccs.  At  one  end  of  the  scale,  dties  of  old  renown,  e.g. 
Lanpsams  or  Smyrna,  could  still  make  good  thdr  independence 
agsinst  Antiochos  III.  at  the  beginning  of  the  and  century  b.c. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  the  dties  which  were  royal  capitals, 
t  {.  Aleiaadria,  Antioch  and  Pergamum,  were  normally  controlled 
altogether  by  royal  nominees.  At  Pergamum  indeed  and  (at 
any  rate  after  Antiochus  IV.)  at  Antioch,  forms  of  self-govem- 
meat  sofasisted  upon  which,  of  course,  the  court  had  its  hand, 
vhilst  at  Aleaandria  even  such  forms  were  wanting.  Between 
Uk  two  extremes  there  was  variation  not  only  between  dty 
and  dty,  but,  no  doubt,  in  one  and  the  same  dty  at  different 
times.  In  Sjrria  the  independent  action  of  the  dties  greatly 
irxTcased  during  the  last  weakness  of  the  Sdeudd  monarchy. 
With  the  extension  of  the  single  strong  rule  of  Rome  over  this 
HeOeaistic  world,  the  conditions  were  changed.  Just  as  the 
Maredentaii  conquest,  whilst  increasing  the  domain  of  Greek 
cchore,  had  straitened  Greek  liberty,  so  Rome,  whilst  bringing 
Hfilmiwn  finally  into  secure  possession  of  the  nearer  East, 
eztiagnished  Greek  freedom  altogether.  Even  now  the  old 
forms  were  long  religiously  respected.  Formally,  the  most 
Uhotrious  Greek  states,  Athens,  for  instance,  or  Marseilles,  or 
Rhodes,  were  not  subjects  of  Rome,  but  free  allies.  Even  in 
the  caxcidmtaies  itipendiariae  (tribute-paying  states),  munidpal 
amooomy,  subject  indeed  to  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  governor,  was  allowed  to  go  on.  BouU  and  demos  long 
rofitinoed  to  function.  The  old  catchword,  "  autonomy  of  the 
HcUeas,'*  was  still  heard  and  indeed  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
by  Nero  at  the  Isthmian  games  of  a.d.  67.  But  during  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  this  mtmidpal  autonomy,  by  a 
process  which  can  only  be  imperfectly  traced  in  detail,  decayed. 
The  demos  fiivt  sank  into  political  annihilation  and  the  coundl, 
no  longer  populariy  elected  but  an  aristocratic  order,  concen- 
trated  the  whole  administration  m  its  hands.  By  the  end  of 
the  2nd  century  aj>.,  claims  made  by  the  imperial  government 
ipon  the  msnidpal  senate  are  more  and  more  changing  member- 
^jp  of  the  order  from  an  honour  into  an  intolerable  burden, 
and  ftnsnrial  disorganixation  is  calling  on  imperial  offidals  in 
one  place  after  another  to  undertake  the  business  of  government. 
After  Diocletian  and  under  the  Eastern  Empire  the  Greek  world 
ts  organized  on  the  prindples  of  a  vast  bureaucracy. 

With  this  long  process  of  political  decline  from  Alexander  to 
Diodctian  correspond  the  inner  changes  in  the  temper  of  the 
Hellenic  and  Hellenistic  peoples.  There  were,  of  course, 
marked  differences  between  one  legion  and  another. 
But  certain  general  characteristics  dbtinguished  at 
once  Gre^  lodety  after  the  Macedonian  conquests  from  the 
sxicty  of  the  earlier  age.  When  the  vast  field  of  the  East  was 
opened  to  Hellenic  enterprise  and  the  btillion  of  its  treasuries 
iung  abroad,  fortunes  were  made  on  a  scale  before  unparalleled. 
A  new  standard  of  sumptuousnesa  and  ^lendour  was  set  up  in 
the  richest  stratum  of  society.  This  material  ehboration  of 
Ue  was  furthered  by  the  existence  of  Hellenistic  courts,  where 
the  great  ministers  amassed  fabulous  riches  (e.f.  Dionysius. 
the  state  secretary  of  Antiochus  TV.,  Polyb.  xxxi.  3, 16;  Hermias, 
the  chief  miaister  of  Seleucus  III.,  and  Antiochus  III.,  Polyb. 
V  so.  2;  cf.  Plutarch,  ^g»r  9),  and  of  htige  cities  like  Alexandria, 
Antioch  and  the  enlarged  Ephesus.  It  is  significant  that  whereas 
the  caificr  Greeks  had  used  preciotis  stones  only  as  a  medium 
^  the  engraver's  art,  unengraven  gems,  valuable  for  thdr 
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mere  material,  now  came  to  be  used  in  profusion  for  adornment. 
Already  before  Alexander  pan-hellenic  feeling  had  in  various 
ways  overridden  the  internal  divisions  of  the  Greek  race,  but 
now,  with  the  vast  mingling  of  Greeks  of  all  sorts  in  the  newly- 
conquered  lands,  a  generalized  Greek  culture  in  which  the  old 
local  characteristics  were  merged,  came  to  overspread  the  world. 
The  gradual  supersession  of  the  old  dialects  by  the  Koini  the 
common  speech  of  the  Greeks,  a  modification  of  the  Attic  idiom 
coloured  by  Ionic,  was  one  obvious  sign  of  the  new  order  of  things 
(see  Gkeek  Language). 

In  its  artistic,  its  literary,  its  spirittial  products  the  age  after 
Alexander  gave  evidence  of  the  change.  In  no  department  did 
activity  immediatdy  stop;  but  the  old  freshness  and 
creative  exuberance  was  gone.  Artistic  pleasure, 
grown  less  delicate,  required  the  stimulus  of  a  more 
sensational  effect  or  a  more  striking  realism,  as  we 
may  see  by  the  Pergamene  and  Rhodian  schools  of  sculpture, 
by  the  bas-reliefs  with  the  genre  subjects  drawn  from  the  life 
of  the  countryside,  or,  in  literature  by  the  sort  of  historical 
writing  which  became  popular  with  Cleitarchus  and  Duris,  by 
the  studied  emotional  or  rhetorical  point  of  Callimachus,  and 
by  the  portrayal  of  country  life  in  Theocritus.  At  the  same  time, 
artists  and  men  of  letters  were  now  addressing  themsdves  in 
most  cases,  not  to  their  feUow-dtizens  in  a  free  city,  but  to  kings 
and  courtiers,  or  the  educated  class  generally  of  the  Greek  world. 
In  those  departments  of  intellectual  activity  which  demand 
no  high  ideal  faculty,  in  the  study  of  the  world  of  fact,  the 
centuries  immediatdy  following  /Jexander  witnessed  notable 
advance.  Scientific  research  might  prosper,  just  as  poetry 
withered,  under  the  patronage  of  kings,  and  such  research  had 
now  a  vast  amount  of  new  material  at  its  disposal  and  could 
profit  by  the  old  Babylonian  and  Egyptian  traditions.  The 
medical  schools,  espedally  that  of  Alexandria,  really  enlarged 
knowledge  of  the  am'mal  frame.  Knowledge  of  the  earth  gained 
immensely  by  the  Macedonian  conquests.  The  literary  schools 
of  Alexandria  and  Pergamum  built  up  grammatical  science, 
and  brought  literary  and  artistic  criticism  to  a  fine  point.  If 
indeed  the  earlier  ages  had  been  those  of  creative  and  spontaneous 
life,  the  Hellenistic  age  was  that  of  conscious  critidsm  and 
book-learning.  The  classical  products  were  registered,  studied, 
assorted  and  commented  upon.  Men  travelled  and  read  more. 
Books  were  in  demand  and  were  multiplied.  Libraries  became  a 
feature  of  the  age,  the  kings  leading  the  way  as  collectors,  of 
books,  especially  the  rival  dynasties  of  Egypt  and  Pergamum. 
The  library  attached  to  the  Museum  at  Alexandria  is  said  to 
have  contained  at  the  time  of  its  destruction  in  47  B.C.  as  many 
as  700,000  rolls  (Aul.  Gell.  vi.  17.  3).  Even  smaJler  dties,  like 
Aphrodisias  in  Caria,  had  public  libraries  for  the  instruction  of 
thdr  youth  (Le  Bas,  III.  No.  1618). 

With  the  general  decay  of  andent  dvilization  under  the 
Roman  empire,  even  sdentific  research  ceased,  and  though  there 
were  literary  revivals,  like  that  connected  with  the  new  Attidsm 
under  the  Antonine  emperors,  these  were  mainly  imitative  and 
artificial,  and  even  learning  became  at  last  under  the  Byzantine 
emperors  a  jejune  and  formal  tradition  (see  Gbeex  Litebatube). 

The  diffusion  of  the  Greek  race  far  from  the  former  centres  of 
its  life,  the  mingling  of  dtizens  of  many  cities,  the  dose  contact 
between  Greek  and  barbarian  in  the  conquered  lands — 
all  the  had  made  the  old  sanctions  of  dvic  religion  JmSSL. 
and  dvic  morality  of  less  account  than  ever.    New  Mp^. 
guides  of  life  were  needed.    The  Stoic  philosophy,  with 
its  cosmopolitan  note,  its  fixed  dogmas  and  plain  ethical  precepts, 
came  into  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquests  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  new  age.    Its  ideas  became  popular  among 
ordinary  men  as  the  older  philosophies  had  never  been.    The 
Stoic  or  Cynic  preacher,  attacking  the  ways  of  society,  in  pungent, 
often  coarse,  phrase,  became  a  familiar  figure  of  the  Greek 
market-place  (P.  Wendland,  BeitrUge  tur  Cesck,  d.  grieck.  Pkilo- 
sopkie,  1805). 

Although  the  cults  of  the  old  Greek  deities  in  the  new  dties, 
with  their  splendid  apparatus  of  festivals  and  sacri6ce  might  still 
hold  the  multitude,  men  turned  ever  in  large  numbers  to  alien 
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TeUgions,  felt  as  more  potent  because  strange,  and  the  various  gods 
of  Egypt  and  the  East  began  to  find  larger  entrance  in  the  Greek 
world.  Even  in  the  old  Greek  religion  before  Alexander  there  had 
been  large  elements  of  foreign  origin,  and  that  the  Greeks  should 
now  do  honour  to  the  gods  of  the  lands  into  which  they  came,  as 
we  find  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  Greeks  doing  to  Baal-tars  and  Baal- 
marcod  and  the  Egyptian  Greeks  to  the  gods  of  Egypt,  was  only 
in  accordance  with  the  primitive  way  of  thinking.  But  it  was  a 
sign  of  the  times  when  Serapis  and  Isis,  Osiris  and  Anubis  began 
to  take  place  among  the  popular  deities  in  the  old  Greek  lands. 
The  origin  of  the  cult  of  Serapis,  which  Ptolemy  I.  found,  or 
established,  in  Egypt  is  disputed;  the  familiar  type  of  the  god  is 
the  invention  of  a  Greek  artist,  but  the  name  and  religion  came 
from  somewhere  in  the  East  (see  discussion  imder  Sekapis). 
Before  the  end  of  the  2nd  century  B.C.  there  were  temples  of 
Serapis  in  Athens,  Rhodes,  Delos  and  Orchomenos  in  Boeotia. 
Under  the  Roman  empire  the  cult  of  Isis,  now  furnished  with  an 
official  priesthood  and  elaborate  ritual,  became  really  popular  in 
the  HeUenistic  world.  King  Asoka  in  the  3rd  century  B.C.  sent 
Buddhist  missionaries  from  India  to  the  Mediterranean  lands; 
their  preaching  has,  it  is  true,  left  little  or  no  trace  in  our  Western 
records.  But  other  religions  of  Oriental  origin  penetrated  far, 
the  worship  of  the  Phrygian  Great  Mother,  and  in  the  2nd 
century  a.d.  the  religion  of  the  Mithras  (Lafayc,  Culte  des 
diviniUs  alexandrines,  18S4;  Roscher,  artidesl  "  Anubis,"  "  Isis," 
&c.;  F.  Cumont,  MysUres  de  Milhra,  Eng.  trans.,  1903;  Les 
Religions  orientales  dans  le  paganisme  romain,  1906). 

The  Jews,  too,  by  the  time  of  Christ  were  finding  in  many 
quarters  an  open  door.  Besides  those  who  were  ready  to  go  the 
whole  length  and  accept  circumcision,  numbers  adopted  particular 
Jewish  practices,  observing  the  Sabbath,  for  instance,  or  turned 
from  polytheism  to  the  doctrine  of  the  One  God.  The  synagogues 
in  the  Gentile  cities  had  generally  attached  to  them,  in  more  or 
less  close  connexion  a  multitude  of  those  "  who  feared  God  "  and 
frequented  the  services  (SchUrer,  Cesch.  d.  jiid.  Volks,  iii.  102- 

13s). 

Among  the  religions  which  penetrated  the  Hellenistic  world 
from  an  Eastern  source,  one  ultimately  overpowered  all  the  rest 
and  made  that  world  its  own.  The  inter-action  of 
Christianity  and  Hellenism  opens  large  fields  of  inquiry. 
The  teaching  of  Christ  Himself  contained,  as  it  is  given 
to  us,  no  Hellenic  element;  so  far  as  He  built  with  older  material, 
that  material  was  exclusively  the  sacred  tradition  of  Israel.  So 
soon,  hpwever,  as  the  Gospel  was  carried  in  Greek  to  Greeks, 
Hellenic  elements  began  to  enter  into  it,  in  the  writings,  for 
instance,  of  St  Paul,  the  appeal  to  what "  nature  "  teaches  would 
be  generally  admitted  to  be  the  adoption  of  a  Greek  mode  of 
thought.  It  was,  of  course,  impossible  that  speaking  in  Greek 
and  living  among  Greeks,  Christians  should  not  to  some  extent 
use  current  conceptions  for  the  expression  of  their  faith.  There 
was,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  early  Church  a  powerful  current  of 
feeling  hostile  to  Greek  culture,  to  the  wisdom  of  the  world. 
What  the  attitude  of  the  New  People  should  be  to  it,  whether  it 
was  all  bad,  or  whether  there  were  good  things  in  it  which 
Christians  should  appropriate,  was  a  vital  question  that  always 
confronted  them.  The  great  Christian  School  of  Alexandria  re- 
presented by  Clement  and  Origen  effected  a  durable  alliance 
between  Greek  education  and  Christian  doctrine.  In  proportion 
as  the  Christian  Church  had  to  go  dec[>er  into  metaphysics  in  the 
formulation  of  its  belief  as  to  God,  as  to  Christ,  as  to  the  soul,  the 
Greek  philosophical  terminology,  which  was  the  only  vehicle  then 
available  for  precise  thought,  had  to  become  more  and  more  an 
essential  part  of  Christianity.  At  the  same  time  Christian  ethics 
incorporated  much  of  the  current  popular  philosophy,  especially 
large  Stoical  elements.  In  this  way  the  Church  itself,  as  we  shall 
see,  became  a  propagator  of  Hellenism  (see  Hatch,  Hihhert 
Lectures,  1888;  Wendland,  "  Christentum  u.  Hellenismus " 
in  Neue  Jahrh.  f.  kl.  Alt.  ix.  1902,  p.  i  f.;  and  Die  kcUenistisck' 
rdmiscke  KuUur  in  ihren  Baiehungen  zu  Judentum  11.  ChristetUum^ 
1907). 

B.  Efect  upon  non-Hellenic  Peoples. — Hellenism  secured  by  the 
Macedonian  conquest  points  d'appui  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
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India,  and  brought  the  system  of  commerce  and  intercouxte  into 
Greek  hands.  What  effect  did  it  produce  in  these  variou 
countries?  What  effect  again  in  the  lands  of  the  West  which  fell 
under  the  sway  of  Rome? 

(i.)  India. — ^In  India  (including  the  valleys  of  the  Kabul  and 
its  northern  tributaries,  then  inhabited  by  an  Indian,  not,  at 
now,  by  an  Iranian,  population)  Alexander  planted 
a  number  of  Greek  towns.  Alexandria  "  under  the 
Caucasus  "  commahded  the  road  from  Bactria  over 
the  Hindu-Kush;  it  lay  somewhere  among  the  hills  to  the  north 
of  Kabul,  perhaps  at  Opian  near  Charikar  (MacCrindle,  Ancient 
IndiOt  p.  87,  note  4);  that  it  is  the  city  meant  by  '*  Alasadda 
the  capital  of  the  Yona  (Greek)  country  "  in  die  Buddhist 
Mahavanso,  as  is  generally  affirmed,  seems  doubtful  (Tarn, 
loc.  cit.  below,  p.  269,  note  7).  We  hear  of  a  Nicaea  in  the  Kabul 
valley  itself  (near  Jalalabad?),  another  Nicaea  on  the  Hyda^)es 
(Jhelum)  where  Alexander  crossed  it,  with  Bucephala  (see 
Bucephalus)  opposite,  a  dty  (unnamed)  on  the  Acesines 
(Chenab)  (Arr.  vi.  29, 3),  and  a  series  of  foundations  strung  ak>ng 
the  Indus  to  the  sea.  Soon  after  321,  Macedonian  supremacy 
beyond  the  Indus  collapsed  before  the  advance  of  the  native 
Mauryk  dynasty,  and  about  303  even  large  districts  west  of  the 
Indus  were  ceded  by  Seleucus.  But  the  chapter  of  Greek  rule 
in  India  was  not  yet  dosed.  The  Maurya  d3masty  broke  up  about 
z8o  B.C.,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Greek  rulers  of  Bactria  began 
to  lead  expeditions  across  the  Hindu-Kush.  Menander  in  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century  B.C.  extended  his  rule  from  the  Hindu- 
Kush  to  the  Ganges.  Then  "  Scythian  "  peoples  from  central 
Asia,  Sakas  and  Yue-chi,  having  conquered  Bactria,  gradually 
squeezed  within  ever-narrowing  limits  the  Greek  power  in  India. 
The  last  Greek  prince,  Hermaeus,  seems  to  have  succumbed 
about  30  B.C.  It  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  Graeco-Roman 
world  of  the  West  was  consolidated  as  the  Roman  Empire,  and, 
though  Greek  rule  in  India  had  disappeared,  active  commercial 
intercourse  went  on  between  India  and  the  Hellenistic  lands. 
How  far,  through  these  changes,  did  the  Greek  population  settled 
by  Alexander  or  his  successors  in  India  maintain  their  distinctive 
character?  What  influence  did  Hellenism  during  the  centuries 
in  which  it  was  in  contact  with  India  exert  upon  the  native 
mind?  Only  extremdy  qualified  answers  can  be  given  to  these 
questions.  Capital  data  are  possibly  waiting  there  under 
ground — the  Kabul  valley  for  instance  is  almost  virgin  soil  for 
the  archaeologist — and  any  condusion  we  can  arrive  at  is  merdy 
provisional.  If  certain  statements  of  classical  authors  were 
true,  Hellenism  in  India  flourished  exceedingly.  But  the  phil- 
hellenic  Brahmins  in  Philostratus'  life  of  ApoQonius  had  no  exist- 
ence outside  the  world  of  romance,  and  the  statement  of  Die 
Chrysostom  that  the  Indians  were  faihiliar  with  Homer  in  their 
own  tongue  (Or.  liii.  6)  is  a  traveller's  tale.  India,  the  sceptical 
observe,  has  yielded  no  Greek  inscription,  except,  of  course,  on 
the  coins  of  the  Greek  kings  and  their  Scythian  rivals  and  suc- 
cessors. To  what  extent  can  it  be  inferred  from  legends  on  coins 
that  Greek  was  a  living  speech  in  India?  Perhaps  to  no  large 
extent  outside  the  Greek  courts.  The  fact,  however,  that  the 
Greek  character  was  still  used  on  coins  for  two  centuries  after  the 
last  Greek  dynasty  had  come  to  an  end  shows  that  the  language 
had  a  prestige  in  India  which  any  theory,  to  be  plausible,  must 
account  for.  If  we  argue  by  probability  from  what  we  know 
of  the  conditions,  we  have  to  consider  that  the  Greek  rule  in 
India  was  all  through  fighting  for  existence,  and  can  have  had 
"  little  time  or  energy  left  for  such  things  as  art,  science  and 
literature  "  (Tarn,  loc.  cit.  p.  292),  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  a 
casual  reference  to  the  Greeks  in  an  Indian  work  contemporary 
with  Menander  characterizes  them  as  "  viciously  valiant  Yonas." 
How  long  is  it  probable  that  Greek  colonies  planted  in  the  midst 
of  alien  races  would  have  remained  distinct?  Mr  Tarn  builds 
much  upon  the  fact  that  the  descendants  of  the  Greek  Branchidae 
settled  by  Xerxes  in  central  Asia  had  become  bilingual  in  six 
generations  (Curt.  vii.  5,  29).  But  the  Greek  race  before 
Alexander  had  not  its  later  prestige,  and  we  must  consider  such 
a  sentiment  as  leads  the  Eurasian  today  to  cling  to  his  Western 
parentage,  so  that  the  instance  of  the  Branchidae  cannot  be 
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and  itnigfat  awty  for  the  time  after  Alexander.  Certainly, 
bid  the  Greek  colonies  in  India  been  active  political  bodies,  we 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  find  some  trace  of  them,  in  dvic 
architectuxe  or  in  inscriptions,  by  this  time.  Perhaps  we  should 
rtther  think  of  them  as  resembling  the  Greeks  found  to-day 
ditperaed  over  the  nearer  East  with  interests  mainly  commercial, 
ea^  assimilating  themselves  to  their  environment.  A  notice 
derived  from  Agatharchides  (about  140  B.C.)  possibly  refers  to 
the  activity  of  these  Indian  Greeks  in  the  sea-borne  trade  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  (MOller,  Cecg.  Craeci  min.  i.  p.  191;  cf.  Diod. 
m.  47. 9).  As  to  what  India  derived  from  Greece  there  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  erudite  debate.  That  the  Indian  drama  took 
its  origin  from  the  Greek  is  still  maintained  by  some  scholars, 
though  hardly  proved.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Indian  astronomy 
shows  marked  Hellenic  features,  including  actual  Greek  words 
borrowed.  But  by  far  the  most  signal  borrowing  is  in  the  sphere 
^^  of  art.  The  stream  of  Buddhist  art  which  went  out 
^^  eastwards  across  Asia  had  its  rise  in  North- West  India, 

and  the  remains  of  architecture  and  sculpture  un- 
earthed in  this  region  enable  us  to  trace  its  development  back  to 
pure  Greek  types.  It  remains,  of  course,  a  question  whether 
the  tradition  was  transmitted  by  the  Greek  dynasties  from 
Bactria  or  by  intercourse  with  the  Roman  empire;  the  latter 
Mems  now  almost  certain;  but  the  fact  of  the  influence  is  equally 
striking  on  either  theory.  How  far  to  the  east  the  distinctive 
intoenoe  of  Greece  went  is  shown  by  the  seal-impressions  with 
Atheoa  and  Eros  types  found  by  Dr  Stein  in  the  buried  cities  of 
Uwtan  {Sand-buried  Ruins  of  Kkotan,  p.  396),  and  according  to 
Mr  E.  B.  Havell,  there  exist  "  paintings  treasured  as  the  most 
pitdous  relics  and  rarely  shown  to  Europeans,  which  cl<»ely 
Rsemble  the  Graeco-Buddhist  art  of  India  "  in  some  of  the  oldest 
tanpks  <4  Japan  {Studio,  vol.  xzvii.  1903,  p.  26). 

See  A.  A.  Macdonell,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature  (1900)  p.  41 1  f., 
ud  the  references  on  p.  4<S3;  v.  A.  Smith,  Early  History  of  India 
(1904):  Granwedel,  Buddhist  Art  in  India  (Eng.  trans.,  edited  by 
Dr  Bufveaa.  i^i):  W.  W.  Tarn.  "  Notes  on  Hellenism  in  Bactria 
lid  India"  m  Joum.  of  Hell.  Studies,  xxii.  (1902);  Foucher, 
VArt  p4c0-bcuddkique  du  Candhdra  (1905). 

(ii.)  Iran  and  Babylonia. — The  colonizing  activity  of  Alexander 

lad  his  successors  found  a  large  field  in  Iran  where,  up  till  his 

time,  hardly  any  walled  towns  seem  to  have  existed. 

Cities  now  arose  in  all  its  provinces,  superseding  in 

many  cases  native  market  places  and  villages,  and 

Mding  the  vantage-points  of  commerce.    Media,  Polybius  says, 

vu  defended  by  a  chain  of  Greek  cities  from  barbarian  incursion 

(^  >?•  3);  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Teheran  seem  to  have  stood 

Heradea  and  Europus.    In  Eastern  Iran  the  cities  which  are 

iudiief  places  to-day  then  bore  Greek  names,  and  looked  upon 

Aknnder  or  some  other  Hellenic  prince  as  their  founder. 

Qfojead,  Herat,  Kandahar  were  Alexandrias,    Merv   was  an 

Aleundria  till  it  changed  that  name  for  Antioch.    When  the 

htther  provinces  broke  away  under  independent  Greek  kings, 

>  Eocratidea  and  a  Demetrias  attested  their  glory.    Even  in  a 

to*B  definitely  barbarian  like  Syrinca  in  209  B.C.  there  was  a 

Radeat  mercantile  community  of  Greeks  (Polyb.  x.  31).    The 

^  of  Greek  historical  literature  having  perished,  and  in  the 

Absence  of  both  archaeological  data  from  Iran,  we  can  only 

qw^late  on  the  inner  life  of  these  Greek  cities  under  a  strange 

s^T-  One  precious  document  is  the  decree  of  Antioch  in  Persis 

(•boot  206  B.C.)  cited  in  a  recently  discovered  inscription  (Kern, 

^vtkr.  ».  Magnesia,  No.  61;  Dittenberger,  Orient,  gr.  Inscr.  i. 

^  »33)-    This  shows  us  the  normal  organs  of  a  Greek  dty, 

^,  ecdesia,  prytaneis,  &c.,  in  full  working,  with  the  annual 

dcction  of  magistrates,  and  ordinary  forms  of  public  action. 

But  more  than  this,  it  throws  a  remarkable  h'ght  upon  the 

Miidarity  of  the  Hellenic  Dispersion.    The  citizen  body  had  been 

BRtased  some  generations  before  by  colonists  from  Magnesia-on- 

Ifnnder  sent  at  the  invitation  of  Antiochus  I.    The  Magnesians 

ue  instigated  by  pan-hellenic  enthusiasm.    And  we  see  a  brisk 

<Mon)atic  intercourse  between  the  scattered  Greek  cities  going 

A   It  is  especially  the  local  religious  festivals  which  bind  them 

ttVether.    Antioch  in  Persis,  of  course,  sends  athletes  to  the  great 

fmes  of  Greece,  but  in  this  decree  it  determines  to  take  part  in 
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the  new  festival  being  started  in  honour  of  Artemis  at  Magnesia. 
The  loyalty,  too,  expressed  towards  the  Seleucid  king  implies 
a  predominant  interest  in  pan-hellenic  unity,  natural  in  colonies 
isoUted  among  barbarians.  A  list  is  given  (fragmentary)  of 
other  Greek  cities  in  Babylonia  and  beyond  from  which  similar 
decrees  had  come. 

In  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  Bactria  and  Sogdiana 
broke  away  from  the  Seleucid  empire;  independent  Greek  kings 
reigned  there  till  the  country  was  conquered  by 
nomads  from  Central  Asia  (Sacae  and  Yue-chi)  a 
century  later.  Alexander  had  settled  large  masses  of 
Greeks  in  these  regions  (Greeks,  it  would  seem,  not  Mace- 
donians), whose  attempts  to  return  home  in  325  and  323  had 
been  frustrated,  and  it  may  well  be  that  a  racial  antagonism 
quickened  the  revolt  against  Macedonian  rule  in  250.  The 
history  of  these  Greek  dynasties  is  for  us  almost  a  blank,  and 
for  estimating  the  amount  and  quality  of  Hellenism  in  Bactria 
during  the  180  years  or  so  of  Macedonian  and  Greek  rule,  we 
are  reduced  to  building  hypotheses  upon  the  scantiest  data. 
Probably  nothing  important  bearing  on  the  subject  has  been  left 
out  of  view  in  W.  W.  Tarn's  learned  discussion  {Joum.  oj  HeU, 
Stud,  xxii.,  1902,  p.  268  f.),  and  his  result  is  mainly  negative, 
that  palpable  evidences  of  an  active  Hellenism  have  not  been 
found;  he  inclines  to  think  that  the  Greek  kingdoms  mainly 
took  on  the  native  Iranian  colour.  The  coins,  of  course,  are 
adduced  on  the  other  side,  being  not  only  Greek  in  type  and 
legend,  but  (in  many  cases)  of  a  peculiarly  fine  and  vigorous 
execution;  and  excellence  in  one  branch  of  art  is  thought  to 
imply  that  other  branches  flourished  in  the  same  milieu.  Tarn 
suggesU  that  they  may  be  a  "  sport,"  a  spasmodic  outbreak 
of  genius  (see  Bactria  and  works  there  quoted).  <  In  these  out- 
lying provinces  the  national  Iranian  sentiment  seems  to  have 
been  most  intense,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  that  under  Alexander 
Hellenism  appeared  as  "  beUigerent  civilization,"  in  the  attempt 
to  suppress  practices  like  the  exposure  of  the  dying  to  the  dogs 
(an  exaggeration  of  Zoroastrianism)  and,  possibly  also,  abhorrent 
forms  of  marriage  (Strabo  xi.  517;  Porphyr.  De  abstin.  4.  21; 
Plut.  Defort.  Al.  5). 

The  west  of  Iran  slipped  from  the  Seleucids  in  the  course  of 
the  2nd  century  B.C.  to  be  joined  to  the  Parthian  kingdom,  or 
fall  under  petty  native  dynasties.  Soon  after  130  Babylonia 
too  was  conquered  by  the  Parthian,  and  Mesopotamia  before  88. 
Then  the  reconquest  of  the  nearer  East  by  Oriental  dynasties 
was  checked  by  the  advance  of  Rome.  Asia  Minor  and  Syria 
remained  substantial  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire  till  the  Mahom- 
medan  conquests  of  the  7th  century  a.d.  began  a  new  process 
of  recoil  on  the  part  of  the  Hellenistic  power.  In  Babylonia,  also, 
in  Susiana  and  Mesopotamia,  Hellenism  had  been  established 
in  a  system  of  cities  for  200  years  before  the  coming  of  the 
Parthian.  The  greatest  of  all  of  them  stood  here — almost  on 
the  site  of  Bagdad — Seleucia  on  the  Tigris.  It  superseded 
Babylon  as  the  industrial  focus  of  Babylonia  and  counted  some 
600,000  inhabitants  {pUbs  urbana)  according  to  Pliny,  N.H.  vi. 
$122  (cf.  Joseph.  Arch,  xviii.  $  372,  374;  for  coins,  probably  of 
Seleucia,  with  the  type  of  Tych€  issued  in  the  years  a.d.  43-44 
see  Wroth,  Coins  of  Parthia,  p.  xlvi.).  The  list  of  other  Greek 
cities  known  to  us  in  these  regions  is  too  long  to  give  here  (see 
Droysen,  loc.  cii.,  and  E.  Schwartz  in  Kern's  Inschr.  v.  Magnesia, 
p.  171  f.).  In  Mesopotamia,  Pliny  especially  notes  how  the 
character  of  the  country  was  changed  when  the  old  village  life 
was  broken  in  upon  by  new  centres  of  population  in  the  cities  of 
Macedonian  foundation  (Pliny,  N.H.  vi.  (  117;  cf.  K.  Regling, 
"  Histor.  geog.  d.  mesopot.  Parallelograms,"  in  Lehmann's 
Beitrdge,  i.  p.  442  f.). 

We  do  not  look  in  vain  for  notable  names  in  Hellenistic 
literature  and  philosophy  produced  on  an  Asiatic  soil.    Diogenes, 
the  Stoic  philosopher  (head  of  the  school  in  156  B.C.), 
was  a  "  Babylonian,"  i.e.  a  citizen  of  Seleucia  on  the     {'''"^JT 
Tigris;  so  too  was  Seleucus,  the  mathematician  and      cvVivw. 
astronomer,    being    possibly   a    native    Babylonian; 
Berossus,  who  wrote  a  Babylonian  history  in  Greek  (before 
261  B.C.)  was  a  Hellenized  native.  ApollQdQTuStS\.x^W%vx>^[tfA\V| 
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for  Parthian  history  (e.  So  B.C.  ?),  was  from  the  Greek  city  of 
Artemita  in  Assyria.  When  the  Parthians  cent  away  provinces 
from  the  ^leucid  empire,  the  Greek  cities  did  not  cease  to  exist 
by  passing  under  barbarian  rule.  Gradually  no  doubt  the 
Greek  colonies  were  absorbed,  but  the  process  was  a  long  one. 
In  140  and  130  B.C.  those  of  Iran  were  ready  to  rise  in  support 
of  the  Seleucid  invader  Qoseph.  Arch.  xiii.  $  184;  Justin  xxxviii. 
10.6-8).  Just  so,  Crassus  in  53  B.C.  found  a  welcome  in  the  Greek 
cities  of  Mesopotamia.  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  is  spoken  of  by 
Tacitus  as  being  in  a.d.  36  "  proof  against  barbarian  influences 
and  mindful  of  its  founder  Seleucus  "  (Ann.  vi.  42).  How  im- 
portant an  element  the  Greek  population  of  their  realm  seemed 
to  the  Parthian  kings  we  can  see  by  the  fact  that  they  claimed 
to  be  themselves  champions  of  Hellenism.  From  the  reign  of 
Artabanus  I.  (128/7-123  B.C.)  they  bear  the  epithet  of  "  Phil- 
hellen  "  as  a  regular  part  of  their  title  upon  the  coins.  Under 
the  later  reigns  the  Tyche  figure  (the  personification  of  a  Greek 
city)  becomes  common  as  a  coin  type  (Wroth,  Coins  of  Partkia, 
pp.  liii.,  Ixxiv.).  The  coinage  may,  of  course,  give  a  somewhat 
one-sided  representation  of  the  Parthian  kingdom,  being  specially 
designed  for  the  commercial  class,  in  which  the  population  of 
the  Greek  cities  was,  we  may  guess,  predominant.  The  state  of 
things  which  prevails  in  modem  Afghanistan,  where  trade  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  class  distinct  in  race  and  speech  (Persian  in  this 
case)  from  the  ruling  race  of  fighters  is  very  probably  analogous 
to  that  which  we  should  have  found  in  Iran  under  the  Parthians.^ 
That  the  Parthian  court  itself  was  to  some  extent  Hcllenized 
is  shown  by  the  story,  often  adduced,  that  a  Greek  company  of 
actors  was  performing  the  Bauhae  before  the  king  when  the 
head  of  Crassus  was  brought  in.  This  single  instance  need  not, 
it  is  true,  show  a  Hellenism  of  any  profundity;  still  it  does  show 
that  certain  parts  of  Hellenism  had  become  so  essential  to  the 
lustre  of  a  court  that  even  an  Arsadd  could  not  be  without  them. 
Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia  (54?-34  B.C.)  composed  Greek 
tragedies  and  histories  (Plut.  Crass.  33).  Then  the  prestige 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  with  its  prevailingly  Hellenistic  culture, 
must  have  told  powerfully.  The  Parthian  princes  were  in  many 
cases  the  children  of  Greek  mothers  who  had  been  taken  into  the 
royal  harems  (Plut.  Crass.  32).  Musa,  the  queen-mother,  whose 
head  appears  on  the  coins  of  Phraataces  (3/2  b.c.-a.d.  4)  had 
been  an  Italian  slave-girl.  Many  of  the  Parthian  princes  resided 
temporarily,  as  hostages  or  refugees,  in  the  Roman  Empire; 
but  one  notes  that  the  nation  at  large  looked  with  anything  but 
favour  upon  too  liberal  an  introduction  of  foreign  manners  at 
the  court  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  2). 

Such  slight  notices  in  Western  literature  do  not  give  us  any 
penetrating  view  into  the  operation  of  Hellenism  among  the 
Iranians.  As  an  expression  of  the  Iranian  mind  we  have  the 
Avesta  and  the  Pehlevi  theological  literature.  Unfortunately 
in  a  question  of  this  kind  the  dating  of  our  documents  is  the  first 
matter  of  importance,  and  it  seems  that  we  can  only  assign 
dates  to  the  different  parts  of  the  Avesta  by  processes  of  fine- 
drawn conjecture.  And  even  if  we  could  date  the  Avesta 
securely,  we  could  only  prove  borrowing  by  more  or  less  close 
coincidences  of  idea,  a  tempting  but  uncertain  method  of  inquiry. 
Taking  an  opinion  based  on  such  data  for  what  it  is  worth,  we 
may  note  that  Darmesteter  believed  in  the  influence  of  the  later 
Greek  philosophy  (Philonian  and  Neo-platonic)  as  one  of  those 
which  shaped  the  Avesta  as  we  have  it  {Sacred  Books  0}  the  East, 
iv.  54  f.),  but  we  must  also  note  that  such  an  influence  is 
emphatically  denied  by  Dr  L.  Mills  {Zarathushtra  and  the  Greeks, 
Leipzig,  1906).  Outside  literature,  we  have  to  look  to  the 
artistic  remains  offered  by  the  region  to  determine  Hellenic 
influence.  But  here,  too,  the  preliminary  classification  of  the 
documents  is  beset  with  doubt.  In  the  case  of  small  objects  like 
gems  the  place  of  manufacture  may  be  far  from  the  place  of 
discovery.    The  architectural  remains  are  solidly  in  situ,  but 

»  "  Ce  sont  le»  Tadjik  de  I'Afghanistan  qui  constituent  Ics  trente- 
deux  corps  de  mdtier,  qui  tiennent  boutique,  expedient  Ics  marchan- 
discs,  repr^sentent.  en  un  mot,  la  vie  industrielle  et  commerciale  de 
la  nation.  Ce  sent  aussi  les  Tad/k  des  villes  qui  forment  la  clasae 
lettr^e,  et  aui  ont  emp^h6  les  Afghans  de  rctomber  dans  la  barbarie." 
(Reclus,  NouvelU  Ciograph.  unur.  ix.  p.  71.) 


we  may  have  such  vast  disagreement  as  to  date  as  that  betwcca 
Dieulafoy  and  M.  de  Morgan  with  respect  to  domed  buildings  of 
Susa,  a  disagreement  of  at  least  five  centuries.  It  is  enough 
then  here  to  observe  that  Iran  and  Babylonia  do,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  continually  yield  the  explorer  objects  of  woikmaoship 
either  Greek  or  influenced  by  Greek  models,  belonging  to  the  age 
after  Alexander,  and  that  we  may  hence  infer  at  any  rate  sudi 
an  influence  of  Hellenism  upon  the  tastes  of  the  richer  daises 
as  would  create  a  demand  for  these  things. 

For  gems  see  "  Gobineau  "  in  the  Res.  archiol.,  vols.  zxviL,  xxvifi. 


(1874):  M6nant,  Recherckes  sur  la  ghpiique  orieniaU,  ii.  189  f.; 
E.  Babelon,  Catalogue  des  camies  de  la  BM.  Nat.  (1897),  p.  s^; 
A.  Furtw&ngler,  Du  antiken  Cemmen,  pp.  165,  369  B  ;  Fiaurines: 
Heuzey,  Fit.  ant.  du  Lownrt  (1883)  p.  3;  J.  P.  Peters,  Ifippur, 
ii.  128:  Military  standard:  Heuzey,  Comptes  rendus  de  FAcad. 
d.  iHscr.  (189O  p.  16:  Rev.  d'Assyr.  v.  (1903),  p.i03f.  Alabaster 
"  '    i,Te    "' 


vase:  Sykes,  Ten  Tkousand  Miles  in  Persia^  p.  445.  In  the 
of  the  architectural  remains,  the  Creek  tradition  is  obvious  at  Hatrs 
(Jacouerel,  Rev.  archiol.,  1897  (ii.l.  343  f.),  and  in  the  relidi  of  the 
temple  at  Kingavar  (Dieulafoy,  VArt  antique  de  la  Peru,  v.  p.  10  f.). 

If  any  vestige  of  Hellenism  still  survived  under  the  Sassanisn 
kings,  our  records  do  not  show  it.  The  ^irit  of  the 
monarchy  was  more  jealously  national  than  that  of  the 
Arsadd,  and  alien  grafts  could  hardly  have  flourished 
under  it.  Of  course,  if  Darmesteter  was  right  in  seeing 
a  Greek  element  in  Zoroastrianism,  Greek  influence  must  stUl 
have  operated  under  the  new  dynasty,  which  recogniied  the 
national  religion.  But,  as  we  saw,  the  Greek  influence  has  been 
authoritatively  denied.  At  the  court  a  limited  recognition 
might  be  given,  as  fashion  veered,  to  the  values  prevalent  in  the 
Hellenistic  world.  The  story  of  Hormisdas  in  SUxsimus  b  sugge»> 
tive  in  this  connexion  (Zosim.  Hist.  nov.  ii.  37).  Cbosroes  I. 
interested  himself  in  Greek  philosophy  and  received  its  professors 
from  the  West  with  open  arms  (Agath.  ii.  38  !.);  according  to 
one  account,  he  had  his  palace  at  Ctesiphon  built  by  Greeks 
(Theophylact.  Simocat.  v.  6). 

But  the  account  of  Chosroes'  mode  of  action  makes  it  plain 

that  the  Hellenism  once  planted  in  Iran  had  withered  away; 

representatives  of  Greek  learning  and  skill  have  all  to  be  imported 

from  across  the  frontier. 

For  Hellenism  in  Babylonia  and  Iran,  see  the  useful  artide  of 
M.  Victor  Chapot  in  the  BuU.  et  mimoires  de  la  Soc.  Nat. des  Anti' 
quaires  de  France  for  1902  (published  1904),  p.  306  f.,  which  gives 
a  conspectus  of  the  relevant  literature. 

(iii.)  Asia  Minor. — Very  different  were  the  fortunes  of  Hellen- 
ism in  those  lands  which  became  annexed  to  the  Roman  Empire. 

In  Asia  Minor,  we  have  seen  how,  even  before  Alexander, 
Hellenism  had  begun  to  affect  the  native  races  and 
nobility.  During  Alexander's  own  reign,  we  cannot 
trace  any  progress  in  the  Hellenization  of  the  interior, 
nor  can  we  prove  here  his  activity  as  a  builder  of 
cities.  But  under  the  dynasties  of  hb  successors  a 
great  work  of  city-building  and  colonization  went  on.  Antigonus 
fixed  hb  capital  at  the  old  Phrygian  town  of  Celaenae,  and  the 
famous  cities  of  Nicaea  and  Alexandria  Troas  owed  to  him 
their  first  foundation,  each  as  an  Antigonia;  they  were  refounded 
and  renamed  by  Lysimachus  (301-181  B.C.).  Then  we  have 
the  great  system  of  Seleucid  foundations.  Sardb,  the  Seleudd 
capital  in  Asia  Minor,  had  become  a  Greek  city  before  the  end 
of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  The  main  high  road  between  the  Aegean 
coast  and  the  East  was  held  by  a  series  of  new  cities.  Going 
west  from  the  Cilician  Gates  we  have  Laodicea  Catacecaumene, 
Apamea,  the  Phrygian  capital  which  absorbed  Celaenae,  Laodicem 
on  the  Lycus,  Antioch-on-Meander,  Antioch-Nysa,  Antioch- 
Tralles.  To  the  south  of  this  high  road  we  have  among  the 
Seleucid  foundations  Antioch  in  Pisidia  (colonized  with  Mag- 
nesians  from  the  Meander)  and  Stratonicca  in  Caria;  in  the 
region- to  the  north  of  it  the  most  famous  Seleucid  colony  was 
Thyalira.  Along  the  southern  coast,  where  the  housesof  Seleucus 
and  Ptolemy  strove  for  predominance,  we  find  the  names  of 
Berenice,  Arsinoif  and  Ptolemais  confronting  those  of  Antioch 
and  Seleucia.  With  the  rise  of  the  Atlalid  dynasty  of  Pergamum, 
a  system  of  Pergamene  foundation  begins  to  oppose  the  Seleudd 
in  the  interior,  bearing  such  names  as  Attalia,  Philetaeria. 
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Eamaus,  ApoIloDis.  Of  these,  one  may  note  for  their  later 
celdnrity  PhUadelphia  in  Lydia  and  Attalia  on  the  PamphyUan 
coaaL  The  native  Bithynian  dynasty  became  Heilenized  in  the 
course  of  the  3rd  century,  and  in  the  matter  of  city  building 
Pnisias  (the  old  Cius),  Apamea  (the  old  Myrlea),  probably  Prusa, 
and  above  all  Nicomedia  attested  its  activity.  While  new 
Greek  cities  were  rising  in  the  interior,  the  older  Hellenism  of 
the  western  coast  grew  in  material  splendour  under  the  muni- 
ficence of  Hellenistic  kings.  Its  centres  of  gravity  to  some 
extent  shifted.  There  was  a  tendency  towards  concentration 
in  lai^  cities  of  the  new  type,  which  caused  many  of  the  lesser 
towns,  like  Lebedus,  Myus  or  Colophon,  to  sink  to  insignificance, 
while  Ephesus  grew  in  greatness  and  wealth,  and  Smyrna  rose 
again  after  an  extinction  of  four  cent  uries.  The  great  importance 
of  Rhodes  belongs  to  the  days  after  Alexander,  when  it  received 
the  riches  of  the  East  from  the  trade-routes  which  debouched 
into  the  Mediterranean  at  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  In  Aeolis, 
of  course,  the  centre  of  gravity  moved  to  the  Attalid  capital, 
Pergamum.  It  was  the  irruption  of  the  Celts,  beginning  in 
279-277  B.C.,  which  checked  the  Hellenization  of  the  interior. 
Not  only  did  the  Galatian  tribes  take  large  tracts  towards  the 
north  of  the  plateau  in  possession,  but  they  were  an  element  of 
perpetual  unrest,  which  hampered  and  distracted  the  Hellenistic 
monarchies.  The  wars,  therefore,  in  which  the  Pergamene 
kings  in  the  latter  part  of  the  3rd  century  stemmed  their  aggres- 
sions, had  the  glory  of  a  Hellenic  crusade. 

The  minor  dynasties  of  non-Greek  origin,  the  native  Bithynian 
and  the  two  Persian  dynasties  in  Pont  us  and  Cappadocia,  were 
Heilenized  before  the  Romans  drove  the  Seleucid  out 
of  the  country.  In  Bithynia  the  upper  classes  seem  to 
have  followed  the  fashion  of  the  court  (Beloch  iii.  [i.], 
278);  the  dynasty  of  Pontus  was  phil-hellenic  by  ancestral 
tradition;  the  dynasty  of  Cappadocia,  the  most  conservative, 
dated  its  conversion  to  Hellenism  from  the  time  when  a  Seleucid 
princess  came  to  reign  there  early  in  the  2nd  century  B.C.  as  the 
wife  of  Ariarathes  V.  (Diod.  xxxi.  19.  8).  But  Hellenism  in 
Cappadocia  was  for  centuries  to  come  still  confined  to  the  castles 
of  the  king  and  the  barons,  and  the  few  towns. 

When  Rome  began  to  interiere  in  Asia  Minor,  its  first  action 
wais  to  break  the  power  of  the  Gauls  (189  B.C.).  In  133  Rome 
entered  formally  upon  the  heritage  of  the  Attalid 
kingdom  and  became  the  dominant  power  in  the 
Anatolian  peninsula  for  1 200  years.  Under  Rome  the 
process  of  Hellenization,  which  the  divisions  and 
weakness  of  the  Macedonian  kingdoms  had  checked,  went  forward. 
The  coast  regions  of  the  west  and  south  the  Romans  found 
already  Heilenized.  In  Lydia  "  not  a  trace  *'  of  the  old  language 
was  left  in  Strabo's  time  (Strabo  xiv.  631);  in  Lycia,  the  old 
language  became  obsolete  in  the  early  days  of  Macedonian  rule 
(see  Kalinka,  Tituii  Asiae  minoris,  i.  8).  .But  inland,  in 
Phrygia.  Hellenism  had  as  yet  made  little  headway  outside 
the  Greek  cities.  Even  the  Attalids  had  not  effected  much  here 
<R9rte,  A  then.  Mitth.  xxiii.,  1898,  p.  1 52),  and  under  the  Romans, 
the  penetration  of  the  interior  by  Hellenism  was  slow.  It  was 
not  till  the  reign  of  Hadrian  that  city  life  on  the  Phrygian  plateau 
became  rich  and  vigorous,  with  its  material  circumstances  of 
temples,  theatres  and  baths.  Among  the  villages  of  the  north 
and  east  of  Phrygia,  Hellenism  "  was  only  beginning  to  make 
itielf  felt  in  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  a.d."  (Ramsay  in 
Kuhn's  Zeilsck.  f.  vergleick.  Sprachjorschung,  xxviii.,  1885, 
p.  J82).  Gravestones  in  this  region  as  late  as  the  4th  century 
curse  violators  in  the  old  Phrygian  speech.  The  lower  classes 
at  Lystra  in  St  Paul's  time  spoke  Lycaonian  (Acts  xiv.  11). 
In  that  part  of  Phrygia,  which  by  the  settlement  of  the  Celtic 
invaders  became  Galatia,  the  larger  towns  seem  to  have  become 
HeUenized  by  the  time  of  the  Christian  era,  whilst  the  Celtic 
speech  maintained  itself  in  the  country  villages  till  the  4th 
century  a.d.  (Jerome,  Preface  to  Comment,  in  Epist.  ad  Gal, 
book  ii.;  see  J.  C.  C.  Anderson,  Journ.  of  Hell.  Stud,  xix.,  1899, 
p.  312  f.).  Cappadocia  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
was  still  comparatively  townless  (Strabo  xii.  537),  a  country 
of  large  estates  with  a  servile  peasantry.   Even  in  the  4th  century 


amray. 


its  Hellenization  was  still  far  from  complete;  but  Christianity 
had  assimilated  so  much  of  the  older  Hellenic  culture  that  the 
Church  was  now  a  main  propagator  of  Hellenism  in  the  backward 
regions.  The  native  languages  of  Asia  Minor  all  ultimately 
gave  way  to  Greek  (unless  Phrygian  lingered  on  in  parts  till  the 
Turkish  invasions;  see  Mordtmann,  Sitzungsb.  d.  bayer.  Ak. 
1862,  i.  p.  30;  K.  Holl  in  HermeSt  xliii.,  1908,  p.  240  f.). 
The  effective  Hellenization  of  Armenia  did  not  take  place  till 
the  5th  century,  when  the  school  of  Mesrop  and  Sahak  gave 
Armenia  a  h'terature  translated  from,  or  imitating,  Greek 
books  (Gelzer  in  I.  v.  MUller's  Handbuck,  vol.  ix.  Abt.  i. 
p.  916.) 

(iv.)  Syria. — In  Syria,  which  with  Cilicia  and  Mesopotamia, 
formed  the  central  part  of  the  Seleucid  empire,  the  new  colonies 
were  especially  numerous.  Alexander  himself  had 
perliaps  made  a  beginning  with  Alexandria-by-Issus 
(mod.  Alexandretta),  Samaria,  Pella  (the  later 
Apamea),  Carrhae,  &c.  Antigonus  founded  Antigonia,  which 
was  absorbed  a  few  years  later  by  Antioch,  and  after  the  fall 
of  Antigonus  in  301,  the  work  of  planting  Syria  with  Greek 
cities  was  pursued  effectively  north  of  the  Lebanon  by  the  house 
of  Seleucus,  and,  less  energetically,  south  of  the  Lebanon  by  the 
house  of  Ptolemy.  In  the  north  of  Syria  four  cities  stood 
pre-eminent  above  the  rest,  (i)  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  the 
Seleucid  capital;  (2)  Seleucia-in-Pieria  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes,  which  guarded  the  approach  to  Antioch  from  the  sea; 
(3)  Apamea  (mod.  Famia),  on  the  middle  Orontes,  the  military 
headquarters  of  the  kingdom;  and  (4)  Laodicea  "  on  sea  "  {ad 
mare)f  which  had  a  commercial  importance  in  connexion  with 
the  export  of  Syrian  wine.  Of  the  Ptolemaic  foundations  in 
Coele-Syria  only  one  attained  an  importance  comparable  with 
that  of  the  larger  Seleucid  foundations,  Ptolemais  on  the  coast, 
which  was  the  old  Semitic  Acco  transformed  (mod.  Acre).  The 
group  of  Greek  cities  east  of  the  Jordan  also  fell  within  the 
Ptolemaic  realm  during  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  though  their 
greatness  belonged  to  a  somewhat  later  day.  The  whole  of 
Syria  was  brought  under  the  Seleucid  sceptre,  together  with 
Cilicia,  by  Antiochus  III.  the  Great  (223-187  B.C.).  Under  his 
son,  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  (175-164),  a  fresh  impulse  was 
given  to  Syrian  Hellenism.  In  z  Maccabees  he  is  represented 
as  writing  an  order  to  all  his  subjects  to  forsake  the  ways  of  their 
fathers  and  conform  to  a  single  prescribed  pattern,  and  though 
in  this  form  the  account  can  hardly  be  exact,  it  does  no  doubt 
represent  the  spirit  of  his  action.  Other  facts  there  are  which 
point  the  same  way.  We  now  find  a  sudden  issue  of  bronze 
money  by  a  large  number  of  the  cities  of  the  kingdom  in  their 
own  name — an  indication  of  liberties  extended  or  confirmed. 
Many  of  them  exchange  their  existing  name  for  that  of  Antioch 
(Adana,  Tarsus,  Gadara,  Ptolemais),  Seleucia  (Mopsuestia, 
Gadara)  or  Epiphanea  (Oeniandus,  Hamath).-  At  Antioch 
itself  great  public  works  were  carried  out,  such  as  were  involved 
in  the  addition  of  a  new  quarter  to  the  city,  including,  we  may 
supp>ose,  the  civic  council  chamber  which  is  afterwards  spoken 
of  as  being  here.  With  the  ever-growing  ^^eaknessof  the  Seleucid 
dynasty,  the  indep>endence  and  activity  of  the  cities  increased, 
although,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  they  were  less  suppressed  by  a 
strong  central  government,  they  were  less  protected  against^ 
military  adventurers  and  barbarian  chieftains.  Accordingly,' 
when  Pompey  annexed  Syria  in  64  B.C.  as  a  Roman  province, 
he  found  it  a  chaos  of  city-states  and  petty  princi- 
palitics.  The  Nabataeans  and  the  Jews  above  all  had  fJrtH. 
encroached  upon  the  Hellenistic  domain;  in  the 
south  the  Jewish  raids  had  spread  desolation  and  left  many 
cities  practically  in  ruins.  Under  Roman  protection,  the  cities 
were  soon  rebuilt  and  Hellenism  secured  from  the  barbarian  peril. 
Greek  city  life,  with  its  political  forms,  its  complement  of 
festivities,  amusements  and  intellectual  exercise,  went  on  more 
largely  than  before.  The  great  majority  of  the  Hellenistic  remains 
in  Syria  belong  to  the  Roman  period.  Such  local  dynasties  as 
were  suffered  by  the  Romans  to  exist  had,  of  course,  a  Hellenistic 
complexion.  Especially  was  this  the  case  with  t  hat  of  the  H«<yS&. 
Not  only  were  such  marks  ol  HtWenism  ^  "i.  vYvt^Vxt  vcAx^>aK^ 
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by  Knod  (be  Great  (37-}4  B.C.)  at  Jiruulcm,  but  in  tbe  work  oppwitna  embudieil  in  ihe  puty  oi  the  "  IHoua  "  (Auideut, 

of  cii^'building  Ihii  dyngU)'  ihowcd  itKlf  iclive.    Scbuie  (laiUlm). 

(the  old  Samiriaj,  Cacurea,  Aotipiliis  ivere  built  by  Heiod  Under  Anliochus  IV.  Epiphinei  (176-ifis)  the  HcUeninic 

Ibe  Great,  Tibeiiaa  by  Herod  Anlipaa  U  d.c.-a.d.  m).    The  aristocracy  conlrived  lo  gel  JeruMiein  converted  into  i  Cnck 

tecUiming  oi  the  wild  dlutitl  of  Hauun  (or  civiliulion  uid  dry;  the  gymnuium  appeared,  and  Greek  dtcu  beoune  fuhico- 

Helleniitic  life  waa  due  in  tbe  bm  instance  to  the  houie  of  able  wiih  the  young  nven.    But  when  AntkKbu*.  owing  Is 

Hetod  (SchUrer,  CmM.  i.  jlid.  VM.  3rd  ed.,  il.  p.  u  f.).    In  polilical  developmenii,  inlerlcred  violently  at  JeniHlem,  Uie 

Syriii  too,  Helleniim  under  the  Ramani  advanced  upon  new  coniervative  oppoiiiion  carried  the  niiion  with  Ibtm.    The 

ground.   Palmyra,  of  which  webeai  nothing  before  Roman  timet,  revolt  under  Ihe  Haimonaean  lamiiy  (Judai  Maccabaeu  ud 

ii  a  notable  iiuiance.  bii  brethren)  followed,  ending  in  143-141  in  tbe  otabliihmeit 

At  10  the  eBect  of  thil  network  of  Greek  cilie<  upon  ihe  of  an  independent  Jewish  stale  under  a  Hasmonaean  prince, 

aboriginal  population  of  Syria,  we  do  not  find  here  the  tame  But  whilst  the  old  Hellenistic  piny  had  been   crushed  Ibe 

to^rrtt.  in  Mesopotamia,  where  a  strong  native  element  in  such  in  various  Eornu.  The  lint  Hasmonaean  "  king,"  Aristobuhis  I. 
acilyasEdessaisindicatedbyiisepitbei(uM3Mlit«»i.  (104-103),  waa  known  id  the  Greeks  as  Pbil-hellen.  He  and  all 
The  old  cults  naturally  went  on,  and  at  Carrhae  (Harrin)  even  later  kings  of  tbe  dynasty  bur  Creek  oama  a>  well  as  Hebrew 
survived  tbe  establisbmenl  of  Christ iinily.  The  lower  clum  onei,  and  after  Jannttus  Aleundet  (103-70  the  Creek  legenh 
a(  Anlioch,  and  no  doubt  in  the  cities  generally,  were  in  speech,  are  common  on  the  coins  betide  tbe  Hebrew.  Herod,  who  nip- 
Aramaic  or  bilingual;  we  Anil  Aramaic  popular  nicknames  planted  tbe  Hasmonaean  dynasty  (37-34  B.c,l  made,  outside 
of  the  later  Seleueids  (K.  O.  MUller,  Anliq.  AM.  p.  34).  The  Judaea,  a  display  of  Phil-hellenism,  building  new  Creek  dtiea 
villages,  of  course,  spoke  Aramaic  Tbe  richer  natives,  on  the  and  temples,  or  bestowing  gifti  upon  the  older  orea  rf  fame, 
other  hand,  those  who  made  their  way  into  the  educated  dattes  Hii  court,  at  the  same  time,  welcomed  Greek  men  of  lellert 
of  the  lownt,  and  attained  offidal  potition,  would  become  like  Nicolaui  of  Damascus.  Even  in  the  nighbourhood  ol 
Hdleniied  in  language  and  manners,  and  the  "  Syrian  Code  "  Jerusalem,  he  erected  a  theatre  and  an  amphilheatte.  We  hart 
d»wt  how  fir  the  social  structure  waa  raodiBed  by  the  Hellenic  already  noticed  the  work  done  by  the  Herodian  dynasty  in 
tradition  (Mitteis.  SeUlurtiU  imd  VclksrtcU  in  it»  ill.  Pre-  furthering  Hellenism  in  Syria  (tee  SchUrer,  Giuk.  ia  Jtdiiit. 
titrndarSm.  /feiierrnrti,  iSgi;  Arnold  Meyer, /eu  UuUer-  Velia.  voli.  I.  and  ii,).  Meanwhile  a  great  part  of  tbe  Jewish 
tpmiii,  1896).  01  the  Syrians  who  made  their  mark  in  people  was  living  ditpetsed  among  the  cities  of  the  Greek  wodd, 
Greek  literature,  some  were  of  native  blood,  e.g.  Lucian  of  speaking  Greek  as  their  mother-tongue,  and  absorbing  Gntk 
Samotata.  influencesin  much  larger  measure  than  their  brethren  of  Pllettuie. 

One  may  notice  the  great  part  taken  by  natives  of  the  These  are  the  Jews  whom  we  find  contruted  as  "  Hellentnt' 

Phoenician  cities  in  the  history  of  later  Greek  philosophy,  and  with  the  '*  Hebrews  "  in  Acts.    They  still  kept  in  touch  with 

in  the  poetic  movement  of  the  last  century  B.C.,  which  led  to  the  mother-city,  and  Indeed  we  bear  of  special  aynagoguta  ii 

tttth  cultivation  ol  tbe  epigram.    Greek,  in  fact,  held  the  Jenitalem  In  which  the  Hellenists  temporarily  reujenl  tbere 

Geld  as  the  language  of  literature  and  polite  sodety.    Possibly  gathered  (Acts  vi.  9).    A  large  Jewish  literature  in  Gredi  bad 

■I  placet  like  Edessa,  which  for  some  350  years  (till  «.d.  jie)  grown  up  since  the  translation  of  Ihe  Law  in  the  3rd  ccnloiy. 

was  under  a  dynasty  of  native  princes,  Aramaic  was  cultivated  Beside  the  other  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  trandlled 

asa  literary  language.    Tbere  wax  a  Syriac-tpeaking  church  here  In  many  cases  with  modifications  or  additions,  it  included  tnoda- 

as  early  at  the  ind  century,  and  with  the  tpread  of  Chritlianity  tionsof  other  Hebrew  books  (Ecclcsiaslicus,  Judith,  kc),  WDrka 

Syriac  asserted  itself  against   Greek.    Tbe  Syiiac  Ulenture  composed  originally  in  Greek  but  imitating  to  lorae  eitent  tht 

which  we  postest  it  all  Christian.  Hebraic  style  (like  Wisdom),  works  modcUed  more  ckndy  sd 

BM  wlirrc  Gzak  tnt  plait  U  Syriai,  HtUtMsm  mj  not  Ikmby  the  Creek  literary  tradition,  either  historical,  like  1  Maccabeo, 

tgaied,    II  SHU  Id  tBmi  ciunl  lie  feiiini  mer  d/  Uu  Hrllrnii  or  philosophical,  like  the  productions  of  the  Alenndtian  (dual, 

IraJilion  inls  a  nn  medium.     We  mutt  remember  the  marked  represented  for  us  by  Arisiobulux  and  Philo,  in  which  ilyk 

Hellenic  elencnts  in  Chritiiin  theology.    The  earliest  Syriac  and  thought  are  almost  wholly  Greek  and  the  reference  to  the 

work  which  we  possess,  the  book  "  On  Fate,"  produced  in  the  Old  Testament  a  mere  preieii;  or  Greek  poemi  on  Jewish 

dccle  of  the  heretic  Bardaiun  or  Bardesanei  (end  ol  the  ind  subjects,  tike  the  epic  ol  the  elder  Philo  and  E«chiel'i  tragedy, 

century),  largely  follows  Grnk  models.    There  was  an  eitensive  Eiatotf-    It  Included  alto  a  number  of  forgeries,  drculated 

translation  of  Greek  works  into  Syriac  during  Ihe  neil  centuries,  under  the  names  of  lareaus  Greek  aulhott.  verses  lathered  upon 

handbooks  of  philosophy  and  sdence  lor  the  most  part.    The  Aeschylus  or  Sophocles,  or  books  liiie  Ibe  false  Hecataeut.  or 

version  of  Homer  into  Syriac  verses  made  in  the  8ih  century  above  all  the  pretended  prophecies  oi  ancient  Sibyli  in  epic 

has  perished,  all  but  a  few  lints  (R.  Duval,  La  Lilt,  lyriaqiie.  verse.    These  frauds  were  all  contrived  for  the  heathen  public 

1900,  p.  315].  as  a  means  of  propaganda,  calculated  to  inspire  them  with  respect 

(v.)  The  rilalioH  ej  Ike  Jan  h  Hdllititm  m  the  hnl  century  for  Jewish  antiquity  or  turn  them  from  idols  to  Cod. 

and  a  hall  of  Macedonian  rule  il  very  obscure,  since  the  state-  For  ]e>i>h  Helleniim  tee  Schltret.  up.  HI.  iii.;  SuiemihI.  Cwl; 

„    _       ments  made  by  later  writers  like  Josephut.  at  to  the  ^'  r""*-  i"  '■  ^  AUiaid'iirmd.  11.  tei  f.;  Willrich.  /ata 

'*•*"■  visitor  Aleianderto  Jerusalem  or'.heprivilegescon.  l'^ ''^.t:Zi-^%fi:}TB'C^'- )!^   '^S^^^l''^^^ 

feired  upon  the  Jews  in  the  new  Macedonian  realms  ate  justly  wiwowj.  mn.  "  Ariitotilus  (.5)  ":  il»  the  work  of  P.  WendlaW 

suspected  ol  being  hctian.     It  has  been  maintained  that  Cteek  cited  above. 

influence  is  to  be  traced  it.  parti  ol  the  Old  Testament  assigned  .j^^^g^    .^^   Hellenistic   Jews,    Creek    inllutncei   leacbed 

tothispenod.as,  tor  insunce,  the  Book  ol  Proverbs;  but  even  i-ruui-m  ii«l(  ihnurh  ihrir -ffn-i  uiun  thr  Ar..n.b-.uv.kJM 


neces».,lyp.ove>l,reek»urce.     lheone„|^^^^^^  and  ^be  Tilmud  is  a  significant  phenomenon-     The  attitude t< 

neiion  ,s  the  translation  o  the  Jewish  Uwmto  Greek  ,n  the  3rd  ,i„  Rj^biric  doctors  to  a  Greek  education  does  not  leeni  ta 

century  ihC.,  implying  a  Jcwisl.  Diaspora  at  Ale.andna,  »  lar  f,,„^  ^„  j,^,,,^  ,,„  ,1,^  „„,  „,  Hadrian.    The  sect  oC  lh« 

HelleniKd  as  to  have  (o.goiter.  the  speech  ol  Pal«lme.      Early  j.^„„  probably  shows  an  intermingling  of  the  Greek  with 

>n  the  md  century  B^c.  we  see  that  the  priestly  .rislocracy  of  ^u,^,  ^^^^  ^(  [,adiiion  among  the  Jewt  of  Palestine, 
Jerusalem  hid,  like  the  well-to-do  classes  everywhere  in  Syria         ^^    ^^^^^    „     ^  ^^     j^^.    5^    ^^_^^    ^^^    ^    ^^^ 

been  carried  away   by  Ihe    Hellenistic    current,  its  strength  likimo-U'  im  Taimad  (1898):  Jiwiik  EMtydifidia,  an.  "Cieec 

being  evidenced  no  less  by  the  intensity  of  the  conservative  Language." 
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(vL)  /•  Egyfi  the  Ptolemies  were  hindered  by  special  considera- 
tions  from  building  Greek  dties  after  the  manner  of  the  other 
Macedonian  houses.  One  Greek  city  they  found 
existing,  Naucratis;  Alexander  had  called  Alexandria 
into  being;  the  first  Ptolemy  added  Ptolcmais  as 
a  Gre^  centre  for  Upper  Egypt.  They  seem  to  have  suffered 
BD  other  community  in  the  Nile  Valley  with  the  inde- 
pendent life  of  a  Greek  city,  for  the  Greek  and  Macedonian 
foldier-cokmies  settled  in  the  Fayum  or  elsewhere  had  no 
pHitinl  aelf-existence.  And  even  at  Alexandria  Hellenism 
was  not  allowed  full  development.  Ptolemais,  indeed,  enjoyed 
all  the  ordinary  forms  of  self-government,  but  Alexandria  was 
^Dvemed  despotically  by  royal  officials.  In  its  population,  too, 
Alexandria  was  only  scmi-IIellenic;  for  besides  the  proportion 
of  Egyptian  natives  in  its  lower  strata,  its  commercial  greatness 
drew  in  elements  from  every  quarter;  the  Jews,  for  instance, 
formed  a  majority  of  the  popuUtion  in  two  out  of  the  five 
divisions  ol  the  dty.  At  the  same  time  the  prevalent  tone  of 
the  pc^nilace  was,  no  doubt,  Hellenistic,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  Jews  who  settled  there  acquired  Greek  in  place 
of  Aramaic  as  their  mother-tongue,  and  in  its  upper  circles 
Akzandrian  society  under  the  Ptolemies  was  not  only 
Hellenistic,  but  notable  among  the  Hellenes  for  its  h'terary  and 
artistic  brilliance.  The  state  xmiversity,  the  "  Museum,"  was 
in  dose  connexion  with  the  court,  and  gave  to  Alexandria 
the  same  pre-eminence  in  natural  science  and  literary  scholar- 
ihip  which  Athens  had  in  moral  philosophy. 

Probably  in  no  other  country,  except  Judaea,  did  Hellenism 
encounter  as  stubborn  a  national  antagonism  as  in  Egypt. 
The  common  description  of  "  the  Oriental "  as  indurated  in 
bis  antagonism  to  the  alien  conqueror  here  [>erhaps  has  some 
truth  in  it.  The  assault  made  upon  the  Macedonian  devotee 
in  tho  tem|^  of  Serapis  at  Memphis  "  because  he  was  a  Greek  " 
it  significant  {Papyr.  Brit.  Mus.  i.  No.  44;  cf.  Grenfell,  Amherst 
P^pyr.  p.  48) .  And  yet  even  here  one  must  observe  qualifications. 
The  papyri  show  us  habitual  marriage  of  Greeks  and  native 
women  and  a  frequent  adoption  by  natives  of  Greek  names. 
It  has  even  been  thought  that  some  developments  of  the  Ef^rptain 
religioo  are  due  to  Hellenistic  influence,  such  as  the  deification 
of  Imbotp  (Bissing,  Deutsche  Literaiurzeitung,  1903,  col.  2330) 
or  the  practice  of  forming  voluntary  religious  associations  (Otto, 
Priester  mid  Tempel,  i.  125).  The  worship  of  Serapis  was 
patronized  by  the  court  with  the  very  object  of  affording  a 
mixed  cultus  in  which  Greek  and  native  might  unite.  In  Egypt, 
too,  the  triumph  of  Christianity  brought  into  being  a  native 
Christian  literature,  and  if  this  was  in  one  way  the  assertion  of 
the  native  against  Hellenistic  predominance,  one  must  remember 
that  Coptic  literature,  like  Syriac,  necessarily  incorporated 
those  Greek  elements  which  had  become  an  essential  part  of 
Christian  theology. 

From  the  Ptolemaic  kingdom  Hellenism  early  travelled  up 
the  Nile  into  Ethiopia.    Ergamenes,  the  king  of  the  Ethiopians 

aiUmla,  ^  '^  '*™®  **^  ^^^  second  Ptolemy,  "  who  had  received 
a  Greek  education  and  cultivated  philosophy,"  broke 
inth  the  native  priesthood  (Diod.  iii.  6),  and  from  that  time 
traces  of  Greek  influence  continue  to  be  found  in  the  monuments 
q(  the  Upper  Nile.  When  Ethiopia  became  a  Christian  country 
la  the  4th  century,  its  connexion  with  the  Hellenistic  world 
Wctme  ckser. 

(riL)  Hellenism  in  the  ITcs/.— Whilst  in  the  East  Hellenism 
1^  bnn  sustained  by  the  political  supremacy  of  the  Greeks,  in 
^^  Italy  Craecia  capUi  had  only  the  inherent  power  and 
tthn  charm  of  her  culture  wherewith  to  win  her  way.  At 
Carthage  in  the  3rd  century  the  educated  classes 
seem  generally  to  have  been  familiar  with  Greek 
culture  (Bemhardy,  Grundriss  d.  griech.  Lit.  (  77). 
"^  philosc^her  CUtomachus,  who  presided  over  the  Academy 
It  Athens  in  the  and  century,  was  a  Carthaginian.  Even  before 
Akuader,  as  we  saw,  Hellenism  had  affected  the  peoples  of 
Mr,  bat  it  was  not  till  the  Greeks  of  south  Italy  and  Sicily 
*Be  brought  under  the  supremacy  of  Rome  in  the  3rd  century 
^  that  the  stream  of  Greek,  influence  entered  Rome  in  any 


volume.  It  was  now  that  the  Greek  freedmaif,  L.  Livius 
Andronicus,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  L4ttin  literature  by 
his  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  and  that  the  Greek  dramas  were 
recast  in  a  Latin  mould.  The  first  Romans  who  set  about 
writing  history  wrote  in  Greek.  At  the  end  of  the  3rd  century 
there  was  a  circle  of  enthusiastic  phil-hellenes  among  the  Roman 
aristocracy,  led  by  Titus  Quinctius  Flamininus,  who  in  Rome's 
name  proclaimed  the  autonomy  of  the  Greeks  at  the  Isthmian 
games  of  196.  In  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  Roman  Hellen- 
ism centred  in  the  circle  of  Scipio  Aemilianus,  which  included 
men  like  Polybius  and  the  philosc^her  Panaetius.  The  visit 
of  the  three  great  philosophers,  Diogenes  the  "  Babylonian," 
CritoUus  and  Cameades  in  155,  was  an  ep(k:h-making  event  in 
the  history  of  Hellenism  at  Rome.  Opposition  there  could  not 
fail  to  be,  and  in  x6x  a  senatus  consuUum  ordered  all  Greek 
philosophers  and  rhetoricians  to  leaye  the  dty.  The  effect  of 
such  measures  was,  of  course,  transient.  Even  though  the 
opposition  found  so  doughty  a  champion  as  the  elder  Cato 
(censor  in  184),  it  was  ultimately  of  no  avail.  The  Italians  did 
not  indeed  surrender  themselves  passively  to  the  Greek  tradition. 
In  different  departments  of  culture  the  degree  of  their  inde- 
pendence was  different.  The  system  of  government  framed  by 
Rome  was  an  original  creation.  Even  in  the  spheres  of  art  and 
literature,  the  Italians,  while  so  largely  gmded  by  Greek  canons, 
had  something  of  their  own  to  contribute.  The  mere  fact  that 
they  produced  a  literature  in  Latin  argues  a  power  of  creation 
as  well  as  receptivity.  The  great  Latin  poets  were  imitators 
indeed,  but  mere  imitators  they  were  no  more  than  Petrarch  or 
Milton.  On  the  other  hand,  even  where  the  creative  originality 
of  Rome  was  most  pronounced,  as  in  the  sphdre  of  Law,  there 
were  elements  of  Hellenic  origin.  It  has  been  often  pointed  out 
how  the  Stoic  philosophy  especially  helped  to  shape  Roman 
jurisprudence  (Schmekel,  PhUos.  d.  mittl.  Stoa,  p.  454  f.). 

Whilst  the  upper  classes  in  Italy  absorbed  Greek  influences 
by  their  education,  by  the  literary  and  artistic  tradition,  the 
lower  strata  of  the  population  of  Rome  became  largely  hellenized 
by  the  actual  influx  on  a  vast  scale  of  Greeks  and  hellenized 
Asiatics,  brought  in  for  the  most  part  as  slaves,  and  coalescing 
as  freedmen  with,  the  citizen  body.  Of  the  Jewish  inscriptions 
found  at  Rome  some  two-thirds  arc  in  Greek.  So  too  the  early 
Christian  church  in  Rome,  to  which  St  Paul  addressed  his 
epistle,  was  Greek-speaking,  and  continued  to  be  till  far  into  the 
3rd  xrentury. 

ni.  Latek  History. — It  remains  only  to  glance  at  the 
ultimate  destinies  of  Hellenism  in  West  and  E^t.  In  the  Latin 
West  knowledge  of  Greek,  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  classics,  became  rarer  and  rarer  as 
general  culture  declined,  till  in  the  dark  ages  (after 
the  sth  century)  it  existed  practically  nowhere  but  in 
Ireland  (Sandys,  History  of  Classical  Scholarship,  i.  438).  In 
Latin  literature,  however,  a  great  mass  of  Hellenistic  tradition 
in  a  derived  form  was  maintained  in  currency,  wherever,  that  is, 
culture  of  any  kind  continued  to  exist.  It  was  a  small  number 
of  monkish  communities  whose  care  of  those  narrow  channels 
prevented  their  ever  drying  up  altogether.  Then  the  stream 
began  to  rise  again,  first  with  the  influx  of  the  learning  of  the 
Spanish  Moors,  then  with  the  new  knowledge  of  Greek  brought 
from  Constantinople  in  the  14th  century.  With  the  Renaissance 
and  the  new  learning,  Hellenism  came  in  again  in  flood,  to  form 
a  chief  part  of  that  great  river  on  which  the  modem  world  is 
being  carried  forward  into  a  future,  of  which  one  can  only  say 
that  it  must  be  utterly  unlike  anything  that  has  gone  before. 
In  the  East  it  is  popularly  thought  that  Hellenism,  as  an  exotic, 
withered  altogether  away.  This  view  is  superficial.  During 
the  dark  ages,  in  the  Byzantine  East,  as  wcU  as  in  the  West, 
Hellenism  had  become  little  more  than  a  dried  and  shrivelled 
tradition,  although  the  closer  study  of  Byzantine  culture  in 
latter  years  has  seemed  to  discover  more  vitality  than  was  once 
supposed.  Ultimately  the  Greek  East  was  absorbed  by  Islam; 
the  popular  mistake  lies  in  supposing  that  the  Hel- 
lenistic  tradition  thereby  came  to  an  end.  The 
Mahommedan  conquerors  found  a  considerable  ^«sX  ^^M^>^ 
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over,  u  we  uv,  by  (be  Syrltn  ChiiMIuu,  uid  Crak  philMophical 
uid  Kienlific  duio  were  now  tmulntcd  {ram  SyHic  inlo 
Anbic  ThcM  wfte  the  lUrtingpoinu  for  (he  Miihoniined>o 
(cbooli  in  thcK  lubjecu.  Accordingly  we  find  Ihol  Anbim 
philotophy  (j.t.),  maihcnutia.  geography,  medicine  (nd 
philology  ut  lU  bued  professedly  upon  GreeL  wprke  (Biockcl- 
nuin,  Gtai.  d.  anUicluH  IMtnUur,  1S9S,  vol.  L;  R.  A. 
Nicholson,  A  Litaaty  Hiilory  e}  Oit  A.nbi,  1907,  pp.  JS*-JiSi)- 
AiialDile  in  the  Eait  no  leu  than  in  the  We>1  was  (he  "  muier 
of  Ihtm  that  know  ";  and  Moslem  phyildani  to  tliit  diy  invoke 
the  names  of  Hippoctales  and  Gilen.  The  Hellenistic  strain 
in  Mabommedan  civilitation  has,  it  is  true,  flagged  and  faiJed, 
but  only  u  that  dviUzation  ai  a  whole  baa  declined.  It  wai 
not  that  the  HeUeniilic  elemcnl  failed,  whilit  the  native  elenienu 
in  the  civilization  proapcted;  tbe  culture  of  Iilam  baa,  ai  a 
whole  (from  whatever  cauieaj,  aunk  ever  lower  during  the 
centuries  that   have  witnessed  llie  marveUoui  eipaniian  of 

AuT  pouma.— For  tlie  Inner  hutory  of  HrlleiiiBn  after  Aiekander, 


philouphy-  >rt-  A<-)  ■■ 


iS'iSSS),  AuilTTin  pianist 
in  theijlhof  May  iSil.  (F 
Ls  is  almost  certainly 


.)    He 


icccssfully  St  s  concert  that  he  was  icnt  ta  Vienna 
to  study  under  Ciemy.  Halm  was  his  principal  master,  and 
from  the  tge  of  twelve  be  give  conceits  in  Vieuu,  and  made* 
tour  through  Hungaiy,  PoUud  and  Germany.  At  Augsburg 
he  bad  the  good  fortune  to  be  befriended  when  iU  by  a  wealthy 
ftmily,  who  pncticilly  adopted  him  and  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  complete  his  musical  education.  In  iSjS  he  went  lo 
Paris,  and  soon  became  intimate  with  Lisil,  Chopin,  BerLoi 
and  their  set,  among  whom  was  Hallf,  throughout  his  Life  an 
indefatigable  performer  of  Heller's  music  In  1S49  he  came  to 
England  and  played  a  few  times,  and  in  iB6j  he  appeared  with 
Hil]<  It  the  Crystal  Palace.    He  outlived  the  great  reputation 

and  was  aimoil  forgotten  when  he  died  al  Puis  on  the  r4lb  of 
January  tS88.  His  pianoforte  pieces,  almost  all  of  them  pub- 
startling  originality,  but  their  grace  and  refinement  could  not 
but  make  them  popular  irith  players  and  llatenera  of  all  dasBea. 
HELLESPONT  (i.e.  "Sea  of  Helle ";  variously  named  in 
classical    literature    ''EKKtienrtoi,   &   'EXXql     trirrol,    Hdlt- 

ot  the   Dardasellea  (;.i.).    It  waa  so^alled  from  Helte,  the 
'   Alhamas   (f.i.),   who  wat  drowDed  here.    See 

1  fortified  seaport  in 

,  me  ungaom  of  Holland,  on  the 

lorne-snd-Putlen,  on  the  sea-irm 

,S.of  Erielle.    It  has  daily aleam- 

ni  by  the  Voocnscbe  canal.     Pop. 

u.s  I)  an  imponani  naval  station,  and 

dry  and  wet  docks,  wharves  and  a 

.    Amoai  the  public  buildiags  ue  tbe 


HBLLEVOEnLUIS.  or  Helvoe 
tbe  province  of  South  Holland,  if 
•oulh  side  of  the  tiland  of  Voorn 
known  as  the  Hariogvliet.s)  m 

(tooo),*.™.  "HelievoeUlnVi 
possesses  a  naval  ar^eoal,  drj 
naval  college  la 


cemmtinal  dumben,  a  Rtfonaol  draidi  (iMi),  ■  Kaaua 

Catholic  cburcb  and  a  synagogue. 

HELUN,  a  town  of  south-eailera  Spain,  in  tbe  pnrriiice  a( 
Albacete,  on  the  Albacele-Mucda  railway.  Pop.  (1900),  ii,]5l. 
Hellln  b  built  on  the  ontskins  of  the  low  hiUa  which  line  tbe  left 
bank  of  the  rivet  Mundo.  It  pocsoses  the  remaioa  of  an  old 
Roman  castle  and  a  beautiful  parish  church,  (he  maionry  and 
marble  pavement  at  tbe  entrance  of  which  He  worthy  of  ipedil 
notice.  The  surcounding  country  yields  wine,  oil  and  aaflmi  In 
abundance;  within  the  town  there  are  manufactures  of  coane 
doth,  leather  and  pottery.  Sulphur  Is  obtained  froai  the  cele- 
braiul  mining  district  of  Minas  del  Hundo,  11  m.  S.,a(  tbe  junc- 
tion between  the  Mundo  and  (be  Segura;  and  (here  are  warm 
sulohuroua  snrinn  in  tbe  neighbouring  village  of  Aaanqtie. 
the  Romans  who  first  eiplDi(ed  fti  sul[^ur 


ai  Illunum. 
HELLO,  EB 

importance  at 
both  places,  b 


Roman  Catholi 
couniiyDuD  B< 
uadertheinfluenceofj, 
the  two  most  brilliant 

lasted  two  years.  He  1 
He  had  very  bad  health, ' 
disease.    But  he  was  for 


XT  (rSiS-iSas),  French  critic,  vtu  born  at 
ss  the  son  of  a  lawyer  who  held  posts  of  greU 
Ennea  and  in  Paris,  and  waa  well  educated  at 


ippeara  to  have  been  specially ' 
.  altitude  to  religioui  malten. 
Barbey  d'Aui 


of  his 


rs  before 


evilly  and  Louis  Veuillot, 

len  ol  tbe  Church  in  tbe  pres,  be 

>wn,  It  Crnsl,  in  iSjg;  but  it  only 

c,  however,  much  in  other  papers. 

iSedng  apparently  from  spinal  or  bone 

inate  enough  to  meei  with  a  wife,  Zoe 

derthan  himself,  and  a  friend  for  some 


ut  the  real  Hello 


from  Roan,  VAlUmaftit  il  PaMismt  (1S61),  through  L'Hamm4 
(1871)  and  La  Ptaleaia  ie  It  iaIaiKt  <iSgo),  perhaps  his  chief 
book,  (0  the  posthumoualy  published  £<5>^.  The  peculiarity 
of  his  standpoint  and  the  originality  and  vigour  of  his  handling 
make  big  studies,  of  Shakespeare,  Hugo  and  others,  of  abiding 
importance  as  literary  "  tiiangulations,"  results  of  object,  sub- 
ject and  point  of  view. 

HBLMBRS.  JAN  FREDBRIK  [i7fi7-Tgij},  Dutdl  poet,  WIS 
bom  at  Amsterdam  on  the  7lh  of  March  1767.  His  early  poeius, 
ATifiU  [t  7SS)  and  ^KTiitei  (r  79a],  were  tame  and  sentimental,  but 

Cornelia  Loots  (1765-1834).  to  rouse  national  feeling  by  a  bunt 
of  patriotic  poetry.  His  J'Knif]  vols.,  1809-rSio), but  especially 
bis  great  work  The  Dutch  Natitn,  a  poem  in  sii  caaloa  (iSii), 
created  great  enthusiasm  and  enjoyed  JEnmeuse  succeu.  Helmers 
died  at  Amsterdam  on  the  i6tb  of  February  1813.    He  owed  bis 

moment  at  which  be  sounded  bis  counterblast  lo  the  French 
oppression.    His  posthumous  poems  were  collected  in  iSi;. 

HELKERSBH,  CREOOR  VOH  <iSo3-i8aj),  Russian  geologisi, 
waa  bom  at  Laugut-Duckenhof,  near  Dorpal,  on  the  iglh  of 
September  (O.S.)  1B03.  He  received  anenginecring  training  and 
became  major-general  in  the  corps  of  Mining  Engineers.  In  1 B37 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  geology  in  the  mining  institute  al  St 
Petersburg.  He  was  author  ol  numerous  memoirs  on  tbe  geology 
of  Ri;ssia,especiallyon  the  coal  and  other  mineral  deposits  of  tbe 
country;  and  he  WTt>re  also  some  eiplanationa  lo  accompany 
separate  sheets  of  the  geological  map  of  Russia.  His  geological 
work  was  continued  to  an  advanced  age,  one  of  the  later  publico 
lions  being  SluJitn  ttbcr  dit  WandtrUlckt  uad  die . 
Ruislandi  (iSe9aDd  iSSi).  Most  of  his  memoirs  werept 
by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  al  St  Petersbuis>  ' 
at  St  Fetcnbuij  on  (he  jrd  of  Februaiy  (O.S.]  188^  ' 


metO,  Fr.  JUau,  mod. 


tlMMt  (Iron  an  ebuilcu  ifimlni 

m£\  tfae  Eo^uh  vord  ia  "  helm,"  u  in  O.  Eng.,  Uulcb  and 
•U  »R  from  the  Teutonic  but  kal-,  pre-Tcul.  ha-,  to  caver; 
U.  cefo«,  tohide,  Eng.  "  htU,"  to:.),  .dtfenii™  covering  for 
cad.  Tbe  present  uticle  deils  with  Che  helmet  during  the 
le  B^a  down  to  the  clou  of  the  period  when  body  umour 
Toni.    For  the  bdoiet  wocn  by  the  Gnek*  uid  Rorauu  kc 

e  lnd-d[»  <rf  tlw  wurion  of  the  dtik  >go  umI  of  the 
t  feudal  period  wu  fu  from  beios  tbe  elaborate  bclmet 
which  b  undated  in  Ibe  imt^natlon  with 
the  knight  in  innour  and  tlie  louniey.  Il 
waa  a  mere  caique,  a  cap  with  oc  irithout 
additkina]  lafcguardi  lor  the  can,  the  nape 
of  tbe  neck  and  Ibe  noK  (b%.  0-    By  tboM 


Necfc-fuud. 


'>  a  bood  01 


lully.ll 


IJmei  poitnyed  Sghttnc  in  tbcic  hcodx,  without  cuquci,  buioeti 
or  other  fenn  of  helmet.  The  cuque  wis,  of  coune,  uoimaliy  of 
pbK,  but  in  aome  ioiSancei  it  wu  ■  itrong  leather  op  cov^cd 
with  mail  or  imbricated  platei.  The  moat 
a  of  tlili  euly  helmet  [■  tbe 
II  iron  cap  with  noul  (fig.  i), 


Tbis  is  the  typical  helmet  of  the  iii 
warrior,  and  ii  made  familiar  by  tl 
Tapotiy.    From  thii  point  bowcvi 


diSennl  path*  for  many  yean.  On  the  one 
band  the  rimple  caaque  eauly  tranifonoed 
iticlf  into  the  AdJiMeJ,  oii^nally  a  pointed  iron 
akuil-cap  without  nasal,  ear-guards,  &c.  On 
the  other  hand  the  knighl  in  armour,  espedally 
>  after  tbe  faahidn  of  the  loutnasient  set  in, 

and  the  ktaumt  {ttt  *'  helmet  ")  gradually 
(31M  iato  Togue.  This  was  in  principle  a  large  heavy  iron  pot 
covering  the  bead  and  neck.  Often  a  light  baiinet  was  worn 
fait-airalbertbeknight  usually  wore  hii  basinet  and 
only  put  the  besume  on  over  it  at  the 
last  moment  bcfon  engaging.  The 
earlier  (nth  century)  war  beaumca  ore 
intended  to  be  worn  with  the  mail 
bood  and  have  naiiJi  (fig.  j).  Tanardt 
tbe  end  bI  the  ijtb  century,  however, 
tbe  baainet  grew  in  liie  and  itrength, 
joM  aa  the  casque  had  grown,  and 
■oi«.carty  began  to  chaUenge  


heavy    and    clumsy    beau 


upon  the  beaume  became,  by  degrees. 


Fio.  $.— Hcanoe.  ijth  ceatury. 

.  ..  lo  battle.   Typea  of  iba  later, 
purely  Idling,  *■"«"**  are  ahovn  in  figL  4  and  5. 

The  Urinrt,  then,  ia  the  battle  bead.dreis  of  lubka,  knights 
aad  loieaata  in  tbe  141b  centuiy.    It*  dcrelopnenl  from  Ibe 


loth-century  cap  to  the  towering  helmet  of  ijjo,  witb  its  long 
inouted  viior  and  ample  drooping  "  comiil,"  is  (liown  in  fig.  6, 
a,  b,  t  and  d,  the  two  latter  showing  tbe  same  helmet  with  vieor 
down  and  up.  But  tbe  tendency  set  in  during  the  earlier  yean 
of  the  ijtb  century  to  nuke  aU  parts  of  the  armour  thicker. 
Chain  "  moil  "  gradually  gave  way  to  plate  on  tbe  body  and  tbe 
iirnbi,  remaining  only  in  (hose  parti,  such  as  neck  and  elbows, 
where  Seiibilily  wai  essential,  and  even  there  it  was  ia  tbe  end 
replaced  by  Jointed  iteel  bandi  or  small  plates.  The  final  step 
wu  the  discarding  of  tbe  "  camiil "  aad  tbe  InlraductioD  of  the 


:d  liter.    Soon  alter  the 


Fic.  S.— Bai 

"  annet."    Tbe  latter  will  be  deic 

beginning  of  the  i  jth  centuiy  the  high-crowned  tusinet  gave  place 
to  the  laladt  or  tatiei,  a  helmet  with  a  low  rounded  crown  and  a 
long  brim  or  neck.guard  at  the  back.  Thii  was  the  typical  head. 
piece  of  the  last  half  of  the  Hundred  Vean'  War  u  the  viiored 
basinet  had  been  of  the  first.  Like  the  basinet  it  was  worn  in  a 
simple  form  by  arcbera  and  pikemen  and  in  a  more  elaborate 
form  by  the  knights  and  men-at  artos.  The  larger  and  heavier 
lalades  were  also  often  used  instead  of  the  heaume  in  toumamenls. 

worn  by  ligbt  armed  men,  f oot^jldien  and  aicbcn  and  those  of 

bowfihj 
of  thi 

basinet,  aie  cut  away  in  fiont  of 
the  fan  (fig.  7  a).  In  some  cases 
this  was  remedied  in  part  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  pivoted  visor, 
which,  however,  could  not  protect 
tbe  throat.  In  the  larger  saladei 
of   the  heavy  cavalry     ' 

being 


Fio.  7.— Sabdes  orSoUeis. 


msde     movable). 

But  the  chin  and 

neck,  directly  opposed  to  the  etiei 

protected  at  all,  and  with  these  he 

or  heaver  (nKiitoiuiiirt)— usually  a 

armour  up  10  the  chin  or  even  beyond — was  worn  I 

as  shown  in  fig.  Tb.    This  arrangement  combined, 

the  advantigea  of  freedoi       '  '"' 


large  ■ 


of  the  body 


ighway, 

and  kiwer  put  of  tbe  lace. 
The  «ma,  which  came  into  use  about  1475-1500  and  com- 
pletely lupeneded  the  iilade,  realized  ihcie  requirements  far 
better,  aad  later  at  the  leiutb  of  the  armourer^s  art  {about  tjio) 
and  throughout  the  period  of  the  decline  of  armour  it  remained 
the  standard  pattern  of  helmet,  whether  lor  war  or  for  tourna- 
ment,   ll  6guici  indeed  in  nearly  all  portraili  of  kings,  nobles  and 
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soldiers  ap  to  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great,  either  with  the 
suit  of  armour  or  half-armour  worn  by  the  subject  of  the  portrait 
or  in  allegorical  trophies,  &c.  The  armet  was  a  fairly  close- 
fitting  roimded  shell  of  iron  or  steel,  with  a  movable  vizor  in 
front  and  complete  plating  over  chin,  ears  and  neck,  the  latter 
replacing  the  mentonnidre  or  beaver.  The  armet  was  connected 
to  the  rest  of  the  suit  by  the  gorget,  which  was  usually  of  thin 
laminated  steel  plates.  With  a  good  armet  and  gorget  Uiere  was 
DO  weak  point  for  the  enemy's  sword  to  attack,  a  roped  lower 
edge  of  the  armet  generally  fitting  into  a  sort  of  flange  round  the 
top  of  the  gorget.    Thus,  and  in  other  and  slightly  different  ways. 


Fio.  8.— Armets. 

was  solved  the  problem  which  in  the  early  days  of  plate  armour 
had  been  attempted  by  the  dimisy  heaume  and  the  flexible,  if 
tough,  camail  of  the  vizored  basinet,  and  still  more  clumsily  in 
the  succeeding  period  by  the  salade  and  its  grotesque  mentonnidre. 
As  far  as  existing  examples  show,  the  wide-brimmed  salade  itself 
first  gave  way  to  the  more  rounded  armet,  the  mentonnidre 
being  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the  eyes.  Then  the  use  (growing 
throughout  the  xsth  century)  of  laminated  armour  for  the  joints 
of  the  harness  probably  suggested  the  gorget,  and  once  this  was 
applied  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  armet  by  a  satisfactory  joint,  it 
was  an  easy  step  to  the  elaborate  pivoted  vizor  which  completed 
the  new  head-dress.    Types  of  armets  are  shown  in  fig.  8. 

The  burgonetf  often  confused  with  the  armet,  is  the  typical 
helmet  of  the  late  i6th  and  early  xyth  centuries.  In  its  simple 
form  it  was  worn  by  the  foot  and  light  cavalry — though  the 
latter  must  not  be  held  to  include  the  pistol-armed  ckevaux-Ugers 
of  the  wars  of  religion,  these  being  clad  in  half-armour  and 


Fig.  9. — Burgonets. 

vizored  burgonet — and  consisted  of  a  (generally  rounded)  cap 
with  a  projecting  brim  shielding  the  eyes,  a  neck-guard  and  ear- 
pieces. It  had  almost  invariably  a  crest  or  comb,  as  shown  in  the 
illustrations  (fig.  g).  Other  forms  of  infantry  head-gear  much 
in  vogue  during  the  i6th  century  are  shown  in  figs.  10  and  11, 
which  represent  the  morion  and  cabassct  resj)ective!y.  Both 
these  were  lighter  and  smaller  than  the  burgonet;  indeed  much 
of  their  popularity  was  due  to  the  ease  with  which  they  were 
worn  or  put  on  and  off,  for  in  the  matter  of  protection  they  could 
not  compare  with  the  burgonet,  which  in  one  form  or  another 
was  used  by  cavalry  (and  often  by  pikemen)  up  to  the  final 


disappearance  of  armour  from  the  field  of  battle  about  167a 

Fig.  9  b  gives  the  general  outline  of  richly  decorated  idth-cnoiuy 

Italian  burgonet  which  is  preserved  in  VieniuL    The  archetype 

of  the  burgonet  is  perhaps  the  casque  worn  by  the  Swiss  infantiy 

(fig.  9  a)  at  the  epoch  of  Marignan  (isis)* 

This  was  probably  copied  by  them  from 

their  former  Burgundian  antagonists,  whose 

connexion  with  this  helmet  is  sufficiently 

indicated  by  its  name.  The  lower  part  of 

the  more  elaborate  burgonets  worn  by 

nobles  and  cavalrymen  is  often  formed  into 

a  complete  covering  for  the  ears,  cheek 

and  chin,  and  coimected  closely  with  the 

gorget.  They  therefore  resemble  the  armets 

and  have  often  been  confused  with  them, 

but  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  bur- 

gonet  is  invariably  the  front  peak.  Various 

forms  of  vizor  were  fitted  to  such  helmets; 

these  as  a  rule  were  either  fixed  ban 

(fig.  9  c)  or  mere  upward  continuations  of 

the  chin  piece.  Often  a  nasal  was  the  only 

face  protection  (fig.  9  <f ,  a  Hungarian  type). 

The  latest  form  of  the  burgonet  used  in    Fig.  ti. 

active  service  is  the  familiar  Cromwellian 

cavalry  helmet  with  its  straight  brim,  from  which  depends  the 

slight  vizor  of  three  bars  or  stout  wires  joined  together  at  the 

bottom. 

The  above  are  of  course  only  the  main  types.  Some  writeis 
class  all  remaining  examples  either  as  casques  or  as  "  war-bats," 
the  latter  term  conveniently  covering  all  those  hdmets  idiidi 
resemble  in  any  way  the  head-gear  of  civil  life.  For  illastrttioofl 
of  many  curiosities  of  this  sort,  including  the  famous  iroo  hat 
of  King  Charles  I.  of  England,  and  also  for  examples  of  RnsBan, 
Mongolian,  Indian  and  Chinese  helmets,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
pp.  262-369  &°d  285-286  of  Demmin's  Arms  and  Armour  (Eni^ish 
edition  1894).  The  helmets  in  brass,  sted  or  doth,  worn  by 
troops  since  the  general  introduction  of  uniforms  and  the  disuse 
of  armour,  depend  for  their  shape  and  material  soldy  on  oon- 
sideratiomt  of  comfort  and  good  appearance.  From  time  to 
time,  however,  the  readoption  of  serviceable  hdmets  is  advocated 
by  cavalrymen,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this. 
The  burgonet,  which  was  the  final  type  of  war  helmet  evolved  by 
the  old  armourers,  would  certainly  appear  to  be  by  far  the  htst 
head-gear  to  adopt  should  these  views  prevail,  and  indeed  it  is 
still  worn,  in  a  modified  yet  perfectly  recognizable  form,  by  the 
German  and  other  cuirassiers. 

HELMHOLTZ,  HERMANN  LUDWIG  FBROINAMD  VOM 
(1821-1894),  German  philosopher  and  man  of  sdence,  was  bom 
on  the  31st  of  August  182 1  at  Potsdam,  near  Beriin.  His  father, 
Ferdinand,  was  a  teacher  of  philology  and  philosophy  in  the 
gymnasium,  while  his  mother  was  a  Hanoverian  lady,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  great  Quaker  William  Penn.  Delicate  in 
early  life,  Helmholtz  became  by  habit  a  student,  and  his  father 
at  the  same  time  directed  his  thoughts  to  natural  phenomena. 
He  soon  showed  mathematical  powers,  but  these  were  not 
fostered  by  the  careful  training  mathcmatidans  usually  receive, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  in  after  years  his  attention  was  directed 
to  the  higher  mathematics  mainly  by  force  of  drcimistances. 
As  his  parents  were  poor,  and  could  not  afford  to  allow  him  to 
follow  a  purely  sdentific  career,  he  became  a  surgeon  of  the 
Prussian  army.  In  1842  he  wrote  a  thesis  in  which  he  announced 
the  discovery  of  nerve-cells  in  ganglia.  This  was  his  first  work, 
and  from  1842  to  1894,  the  year  of  his  death,  scarcely  a  year 
passed  without  several  important,  and  in  some  cases  epoch- 
making,  papers  on  scientific  subjects  coming  from  his  pen.  He 
lived  in  Berlin  from  1842  to  1849,  when  he  became  professor  of 
physiology  in  Kdnigsberg.  There  he  remained  from  1849  to 
1855,  when  he  removed  to  the  chair  of  physiology  ill  Bonn.  In 
1858  he  became  professor  of  physiology  in  Heidelberg,  and  in 
187 1  he  was  called  to  occupy  the  chair  of  physics  in  Berlin.  To 
this  professorship  was  added  in  1887  the  post  of  director  ol 
the  physico-technical  institute  at  Charlottenbuxg,  near  Berlin^ 
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•■d  it  bdd  tlie  two  fodtiaa  toftther  until  iit  datli  oo  tlie  in  lotBvBiiiig  ■ua^oDdiKlon  or  dklectric  nibuancc*.    Thli 

Rh  of  Sqiumbs  1894.  led  Clsk  Uuwell  to  fntae  bit  (heoiy  of  elcctro-dyiiunki,  in 

Bb  invotisations  occupied  ■ImoM  the  whole  Beld  of  tdeDce,  which  elecliial  impniw*   wete  uninicd   to   be   tnnimilted 

iiidiidiiicphy(iakigy.phy>iologiciloplic*,pb]«alofk>lu«v*tic*,  through  the  ether  by  nvts.    C.  F.  niigcnld  wu  Ihefini  to 

cheoitti;,  matheButict,  clectricitx  ud  mtgutlisai,  metHinikigy  attempt  to  meanue  the  length  of  eleclric  waves;  Helmholti 

and  ibeueiiail  mechanics.    At  an  eiily  age  he  coDtHfauted  Id  put  the  problem  iota  the  hands  of  hit  favourite  pupil,  Heinticb 

ov  koowtedge  of  the  causa  ol  putrefaction  and  fermcnlalion-  HeitCj  and  the  latter  finally  gave  an  experimental  demonMralioa 

la  phyu^loflical  •dence  he  investigated   quantitatively    the  of  eiectrofnagnetic  waves,  the  "  Heitxian  wavfs,"  on  which 

pbeoomena  ol  animal  heat,  and  he  was  one  oE  the  earliest  in  the  wirekas  telegraphy  depends,  and  the  velocity  of  which  is  the 

Scid  ol  uumal  dectddty.    He  studied  the  nature  of  muscular  same  as  that  of  hght.    The  last  Invesiigtiioni  of  Hehnholli 

coalnction,  ciuiing  a  muade  to  record  its  movements  on  a  related  to  problems  in  Iheoretirat  mechadcs,  more  especially 

nnoked  glau  plate,  and  he  marked  out  the  problem  of  the  velocity  as  to  the  rdaiionsof  mailer  to  the  ether,  and  as  to  the  distribn- 

oithe  nervous  impulse  both  in  the  nwtoc  nerve*  of  the  [mg  and  tionofenergy  in  mechanical  lyiiems.    In  particular  he  explained 

b  the  senaory  nerves  of  man.    In  1847  Helmboltiteadtothe  the  ptindple  of  least  action,  first  advanced  by  P.  L.  M,  da 

Physical  Society  of  Berlin  a  famous  paper,  Cier  die  Erkallmt  Maupertuis.anddeveloped  by  SirW.R.  Hamilton,  of  quatemioo 

fe  Xrd/>(ootheconservation  of  force), which  becamconeof  [he  fame.    Helmholti  also  wtotE  on  philosophical  and  aesthetic 

epoch-making  papers  of  the  century;  indeed,  along  with  J.  R.  problema.      Hi*  position  was  that  of  an  empiricist,  denying  the 

Uayet,  J.  P.  Joule  and  W.  Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin),  he  may  doctrineof innateideasandholdingthat aUknowledgeisfounded 

beresardedasoneofthefoundersof  the  now  univenally  received  on  experience,  hereditarily  transmitted  or  acquired, 
few  of  the  conservation  of  energy.    The  year  1851,  while  he  wu        The  life  of  Hclmbolts  was  uneventful  In  the  usual  sense. 

lecturingon  physiology  at  Kanigsberg.saw  the  brilliant  invention  He  was  twice  married,  first,  in  1S40,  toOlga  von  Velten  (by  whom 

of  the  ophthalmoscope,  an  Instrument  which  has  been  of  in-  be  bad  two  children,  a  son  and  daughter),  and  secondly,  in  iSdi, 

estimable  value  to  medidne.    It  arose  from  an  attempt  to  to  Anna  von  Mohl.  of  s  Wtlrtemberg  family  of  high  social  position, 

denonatrate  to  his  class  the  nature  of  the  glow  of  reBeded  light  Two  children  were  Iwm  of  this  marriage,  a  son,  Robert,  who  died 

■ometimea  aeen  in  the  eyes  of  animals  such  as  the  cat.    When  in  1S80,  alter  showing  in  experimental  physics  indications  of 

the  0*01  ophthalmologist.  A,  von  Grife,  first  nw  the  fundus  his  father's  genius,  and  a  daughter,  who  married  a  son  of  Werner 

ol  the  liviiv  human  eye,  with  its  optic  disc  and  Uoad.vessels,  van  Siemens.    Hetmbdli  was  a  man  of  simple  but  refined 

hia  Ua  flushed  with  eidtement,  and  he  cried,  "  Hehnholia  tastes,  of  noble  carriage  and  somewhat  austere  manner.    His 

faai  unfolded  la  ns  a  ne*  world  I "    Helmbolli'i  contrihotions  life  from  first  to  last  was  one  of  devotion  to  sdenre,  and  be  must 

to  pliyiiologiadaptiaaieol  great  importance.    He  Investigated  be  accounted,  on  Intellectual  grounds,  one  of  the  fotemot  men 

the  optical  onttants  of  the  eye,  measured  by  bis  invention,  of  the  igth  century. 

the  oDhtbalmometer.  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  crystalline        See  L,  Kenigibeiierj  Htrmmti  m  BdmitlU  (19111:  English 

leni  tor  near  and  far  vision,  explained  the  mechanism  of  accom-  '"'"'■''o°  ^V'-  *-  W*lby,  Oxford,  i»oe);  ].  G.  M-kenSick, 

eye  can  focus  within  certain  limits,        '„_,  J^         1. .    .        .  ..  . 

of  colour  vision  and  lave  a  lununou*        HKUIOID,  an  historian  of  the  rati  century, 

accmmt  of  the  movements  ol  the  eveballs'so  as  to  secure  smile  "'  Bo»*u  "t"  P'""-    He  was  a  friend  of  tbr  • 

l|^2r_j,i,  >-„  ™-.      r,  ™...;.-^  I..  ™.„:«j  .^rf^™^™  Oldenburg,  Vicelin  (d.  1154)  and  Gendd  (d. 

Tnomas  Young,  sbowmg  tbe  three  pnmary  colours  to  be  red, 

frecB  sod  violet,  and  he  applied  the  theory  to  the  explanation 

o(  calour.blindntsa.    Hia  gient  work  on  Piysielotuai  Optics 

(1S55-1S66)  is  by  far  the  most  important  book  that  has  appeared 

o«  the  physok^y  and  physics  of  vision.    EquaUy  distinguiriied  ""P"™  "-^w'   ^"'"l?    'irrJ™V„",™KTi'K'S^ 

mn   hU   labours   in    phy«ologicaI   acoustics.    He  explained  I'nport'nceTh,  hmory  was  continued  down  to  1 109  by  Abbot 

toniatelythemechanismofifaebanaoftheetr.andhediscusscd  *^±Ll  (__._,^.,=,  ^  c,.    k.,  ,c      w_ 

patbctic  vibration.    Perhaps  hit  gieateatcontnhution,however,  cow..  *S:  impuru.   ni.   (iSbq).    far  criiicirworli  on  the 

was  hia  attempt  to  account  for  our  perception  of  quality  of  Gbnicii  tee  A.  Fotihut,  fiiUiMkun  AiiJ.  nuil.  oni.  l  "  HFlmaldui." 
lone.     He  showed,  both  by  analysis  and  by  lynlhcsis,  thai        HELMOMD,  a  town  in  the  province  of  North  Brabant,  Holland, 

quality  depends  oD  the  order,  number  and  intensity  of  the  over-  gj,  ihe  small  river  Aa,  and  on  the  canal  {Zuid-Willems  Vaart) 

iBoes  or  harmonics  that  may,  and  usonlly  do,  enter  Into  Ihe  between 'sHertogenboschandMaastricht,  J4im.byrailW.N.W. 

Kmcture  of  a  muidCBl  tone.     He  also  developed  the  theory  of  Venlo.    It  ia  connected  by  steam  Iramway  with  'sHertogca- 

of  diBerenlial  and  of  summational  tones.    Ha  work  on  5nij«-  bosch  (11  m.  N.W.),  a  branch  Lne  northwards  to  Osch  being 

linu  elTnu  (iSSj)  may  well  be  termed  Ihe  primitia  ol  physio-  gjvenoHat  Veghcl.    Pop.  (1900)  ii,465.    Thecastleof  Hthnond. 

logical  acoustics.    He  may  also  be  said  to  be  tbe  founder  of  the  built  in  1401,  is  a  beautiful  spedmen  of  architecture,  and  among 

fixed-pitch  Iheoty  of  vowel  tones,  according  to  which  it  is  the  other  buildings  of  note  in  Ihe  town  are  Ihe  spadous  church 

asserted  that  the  pilch  of  a  vowel  depends  on  the  resonance  ol  of  St  Lambert,  the  Reformed  church  and  the  town  hall.    Helmood 

ibe  mouth,  according  Lo  the  form  of  the  cavity  ,while  singing  it,  j^  Q^e  Qf  the  industrial  centres  of  the  province,  and  possesses 

vowel  is  sung.     For  Ihe  later  yeaia  of  bis  life  his  labours  may  printing,   dyeing,   iron   founding,   brewing,  soap  boiling  and 

be  sumnied  up  under  the  following  heads:  (1)  On  the  conierva-  tobacco  dressiog,  as  wcU  as  engine   works  and  a   molgatine 

lion  of  energy;  (j)  on  hydro-dynamics;  (j)  on  electro-dynamics  lactory.    There  is  an  art  school  in  Ihe  lown. 
and    theories   of   elMiricity;    (4)   on    meteorological  phyacs;        HELNOKT.    JBAM    BAPTISTS    VAM    (iS77-i6t4),    Belgian 

(S)  on  optics;  and  (S)  on  the  abstract  principles  of  dynamics,  chemist,  physiologist  and   physician,  a  member  of  a  noble 

In  all  these  fields  ol  labour  he  made  important  contributions  lo  Jamily,  was  bom  at  Brussels  in  ISI7.'    He  was  educated  at 

ideoce,  and  showed  himsell  to  be  equally  great  as  a  mathe-  Louvain,  and  alter  ranging  restlessly  from  one  science  lo  another 

mstidanandaphysicisl.     He  studied  the  phenomena  of  electrical  md  finding  saliifaction  in  none,  lumed  to  medidne.  in  which 

«dlLilionslrom  1860101871,  and  in  the  litter  year  hennnounced  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  1590.    The  nest  lew  years  he  ^lent 

thai  the  velocity  of  the  propagalionol  electromagnetic  induction  ;„  mveUing  through  Switierlind,  Italy,  France  and  England. 

was  about  ji4,ooo  metres  per  second.    Faraday  had  shown  thai  Rduming  to  his  own  country  he  was  at  Antwerp  at  the  lime  ol 
the  passage  of  cleclrical  action  involved  time,  and  he  also        1  j\„  almtiulirt  dale  lot  hit  binh  is  IJT*  and  lor  his  dealh  1635 

■nertcd  that  ekctrical  phenomena  are  brought  about  by  changes  (see  Bait.  Key,  And.  Bill.,  1907. 7.  p.  JH). 


,t  Bosau  near  Plfin.    He  was  a  friend  ol  tbe  two  bishops  <rf 
/icelin  (d.  1  ■   ~      

islianlie  the 

te  hia  Chrm. 
version  of  the  Slavonic  countries  from  the  lime  ol 
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the  great  plague  in  x6os>  and  having  contracted  a  rich  marriage 
settled  in  1609  at  Vilvorde,  near  Brussels,  where  he  occupieid 
himself  with  chemical  experiments  and  medical  practice  until 
his  death  on  the  30th  of  December  1644.    Van  Helmont  presents 
curious  contradictions.    On  the  one  hand  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Paracelsus  (though  he  scornfully  repudiates  his  errors  was  well  as 
those  of  most  other  contemporary  authorities),  a  mystic  with 
strong  leai-ings  to  the  supernatural,  an  alchemist  who  believed 
that  with  a  small  piece  of  the  philosopher's  stone  he  had  trans- 
muted 2000  times  as  much  mercury  into  gold;  on  the  other 
hand  he  was  touched  with  the  new  learning  that  was  producing 
men  like  Harvey,  Galileo  and  Bacon,  a  careful  observer  of  nature, 
and  an  exact  experimenter  who  in  some  cases  realiud  that 
matter  can  neither  be  created  nor  destroyed.    As  a  chemist 
he  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  pneumatic  chemistry, 
even  though  it  made  no  substantial  progress  for  a  century' after 
his  time,  and  he  was  the  first  to  understand  that  there  are  gases 
distinct  in  kind  from  atmospheric  air.    The  very  word  "  gas  " 
he  claims  as  his  own  invention,  and  he  perceived  that  his  "  gas 
sylvestre  "  (our  carbon  dioxide)  given  off  by 'burning  charcoaf 
b  the  same  as  that  produced  by  fermenting  must  and  that 
which  sometimes  renders  the  air  of  caves  irrespirable.    For 
him  air  and  water  are  the  two  primitive  elements  of  things. 
Fire  he  explicitly  denies  to  be  an  element,  and  earth  is  not  one 
because  it  can  be  reduced  to  water.    That  plants,  for  instance, 
are  composed  of  water  he  sought  to  show  by  the  ingenious 
quantitative  experiment  of  planting  a  willow  weighing  5  tt>  in 
300  tb  of  dry  soil  and  allowing  it  to  grow  for  five  years;  at  the 
end  of  that  time  it  had  become  a  tree  weighing  169  tb,  and  since 
it  had  received  nothing  but  water  and  the  soil  weighed  practically 
the  same  as  at  the  beginning,  he  argued  that  the  increased  weight 
of  wood,  bark  and  roots  had  been  formed  from  water  alone. 
It  was  an  old  idea  that  the  processes  of  the  living  body  are 
fermentative  in  character,  but  he  applied  it  more  elaborately 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.    For  him  digestion,  nutrition  and 
even  movement  are  due  to  ferments,  which  convert  dead  food 
into  living  flesh  in  six  stages.    But  having  got  so  far  with  the 
application  of  chemical  principles  to  physiological  problems, 
he  introduces  a  complicated  system  of  supernatural  agencies 
like  the  archei  of  Paracelsus,  which  preside  over  and  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  body.    A  central  archeus  controls  a  number  of 
subsidiary  arckei  which  move  through  the  ferments,  and  just 
as  diseases  are  primarily  caused  by  some  affection  (exorbitatio) 
of  the  archeus,  so  remedies  act  by  bringing  it  back  to  the  normal. 
At  the  same  time  chemical  principles  guided  him  in  the  choice 
of  medicines — undue  acidity  of  the  digestive  juices,  for  example, 
was  to  be  corrected  by  alkalies  and  vice  versa;  he  was  thus  a 
forerunner  of  the  iatrochemical  school,  and  did  good  service  to 
the  art  of  medicine  by  applying  chemical  methods  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  drugs.    Over  and  above  the  archeus  he  taught  that  there 
is  the  sensitive  soul  which  is  the  husk  or  shell  of  the  immortal 
mind.    Before  the  Fall  the  archeus  obeyed  the  immortal  mind 
and  was  directly  controlled  by  it,  but  at  the  Fall  men  received 
also  the  sensitive  soul  and  with  it  lost  immortality,  for  when  it 
perishes  the  immortal  mind  can  no  longer  remain  in  the  body. 
In  addition  to  the  archeus,  which  he  described  as  "  aura  vitalis 
seminum,  vitae  directrix,"  Van  Helmont  had  other  governing 
agencies  resembling  the  archeus  and  not  always  dearly  distin- 
guished from  it.    From  these  he  invented  the  term  bias,  defined 
as  the  "  vis  motus  tam  alterivi  quam  localis."    Of  Mas  there 
were  several  kinds,  e.g.  bias  humanum  and  bias  meieoron;  the 
heavens  he  said  "  constare  gas  materii  et  bias  efficiente."    He 
was  a  faithful  Catholic,  but  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  Church 
by  his  tract  De  magnetica  vulnerum  curatione  (162 1),  which  was 
thought  to  derogate  from  some  of  the  miracles.    His  works  were 
collected  and  published  at  Amsterdam  as  Ortus  medicinae,  vel 
opera  et  opuscula  omnia  in  1668  by  his  son  Franz  Mercurius 
(b.  1618  at  Vilvorde,  d.  1699  at  Berlin),  in  whose  own  writings, 
e.g.  Cabbaldh  Denudata  (1677)  and  OpusciUa  philosophica  (i6<)o), 
mystical  theosophy  and  alchemy  appear  in  still  wilder  confusion. 

See  M.  Foster  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Physiology  (1901);  also 
Cbevreul  in  Joum.  des  savants  (Feb.  and  March  1050),  anq  Cap 


in  Joum,  pkarm,  eikim.  (185s).  Other  authorities  are  Poultier 
d'Elmoth,  iUmoirt  sur  J.  B.  van  Hdmont  (1817) ;  Rixner  and  Sieber, 
Beitrdge  mmt  GesckichU  der  Physiologie  (1810-1826),  vd.  ii.;  Spiers, 
Helmont' s  System  der  Medictn  (1840);  Nielsens,  Lemons  sur  van 
Helmont  (i^B) ;  Rommelaere,  audes  sur  J.  B.  van  Hdnutnt  (i860). 

HBLM8TEDT,  or  more  rarely  Helmstidt,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  30  m.  N.W.  of  Magdeburg  on  the 
main  line  of  railway  to  Bnmswick.  Pop.  (1905)  15,415.  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  Juleum,  the  former  university,  built 
in  the  Renaissance  style  towards  the  close  of  the  x6th  century, 
and  containing  a  library  of  40,000  volumes;  the  fine  Stephans- 
kirche  dating  from  the  X2th  century;  the  Walpurgiskirche 
restored  in  1893-1894;  the  Marienberger  Kirche,  a  beautiful 
church  in  the  RoAan  style,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
The  Augustinian  nunnery  of  Marienberg  founded  in  x  176  is 
now  a  Lutheran  school.  The  town  contains  the  ruins  of  the 
Benedictine  abbey  of  St  Ludger,  which  was  secularized  in  1803. 
The  educational  institutions  include  several  schools.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  furniture,  yam,  soap,  tobacco, 
sugar,  vitriol  and  earthenware.  Near  the  town  is  Bad  HelmstedC, 
which  has  an  iron  mineral  spring,  and  the  Labbensteinc,  two 
blocks  of  granite  on  which  sacrifices  to  Woden  are  said  to  have 
been  offered.  Near  Bad  Helmstedt  a  monument  has  been  erected 
to  those  who  fell  in  the  Franco-German  War;  in  the  town  there 
is  one  to  those  killed  at  Waterloo.  Helmstedt  originated, 
according  to  legend,  in  connexion  with  the  monastery  founded 
by  Ludger  or  Liudger  (d.  809) ,  the  first  bishop  of  MUnster.  There 
appears,  however,  little  doubt  that  this  tradition  is  mythical 
and  that  Helmstedt  was  not  founded  until  about  90a  It  obtained 
dvic  rights  in  1099  and,  although  destroyed  by  the  archbishop 
of  Magdeburg  in  x  199,  it  was  soon  rebuilt.  In  1457  it  joined  the 
Hanseatic  League,  and  in  X490  it  came  into  the  possession  ci 
Brunswick.  In  X576  Julius,  duke  of  Brunswick,  founded  a 
xmiversity  here,  and  throughout  the  X7th  century  this  was  one 
of  the  diief  seats  of  Protestant  learning.  It  was  dosed  by 
Jerome,  king  of  Westphalia,  in  1809. 

See  Ludewig,  Ceschichte  und  Beschreibung  der  Stadl  HdmsUdi 
(Helmstedt,  1821). 

HELMUND,  a  river  of  Afghanistan,  in  length  about  600  m. 
The  Helmund,  which  is  identical  with  the  andent  Etymander, 
is  the  most  important  river  in  Afghanistan,  next  to  the  Kabul 
river,  which  it  exceeds  both  in  volume  and  length.  It  rises 
in  the  recesses  of  the  Koh-i-Baba  to  the  west  of  Kabul,  its 
infant  stream  parting  the  Unai  pass  from  the  Irak,  the  two 
chief  passes  on  the  well-known  road  from  Kabul  to  Bamian. 
For  50  m.  from  its  source  its  course  is  ascertained^  but  beyond 
that  point  for  the  next  50  no  European  has  followed  it.  About 
the  parallel  of  33^  N.  it  enters  the  Zamindawar  province  which 
lies  to  the  N.W.  of  Kandahar,  and  thenceforward  it  is  a  well- 
mapped  river  to  its  termination  in  the  lake  of  Seistan.  Till 
about  40  m.  above  Girishk  the  character  of  the  Helmund  is  that 
of  a  mountain  river,  flowing  through  valleys  which  in  summer  are 
the  resort  of  pastoral  tribes.  On  leaving  the  hills  it  enters  on  a 
flat  country,  and  extends  over  a  gravelly  bed.  Here  also  it  begins 
to  be  used  in  irrigation.  At  Girishk  it  is  crossed  by  the  principal 
route  from  Herat  to  Kandahar.  Forty-five  miles  below  Girishk 
the  Hdmund  receives  its  greatest  tributary,  the  Arghandab, 
from  the  high  Ghilzai  country  beyond  Kandahar,  and  becomes 
a  very  considerable  river,  with  a  width  of  300  or  400  yds.  and 
an  occasional  depth  of  9  to  x  2  ft.  Even  in  the  dry  season  it  is 
never  without  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  The  course  of  the 
river  is  more  or  less  south-west  from  its  source  till  in  Seistan 
it  crosses  meridian  62**,  when  it  turns  nearly  north,  and  so  flov^-s 
for  70  or  80  m.  till  it  falls  into  the  Seistan  hamuns,  or  swamps, 
by  various  mouths.  In  this  latter  part  of  its  course  it  forms 
the  boundary  between  Afghan  and  Persian  Seistan,  and  owing 
to  constant  changes  in  its  bed  and  the  swampy  nature  of  its 
borders  it  has  been  a  fertile  source  of  frontier  squabbles.  Persian 
Seistan  was  once  highly  cultivated  by  means  of  a  great  system 
of  canal  irrigation;  but  for  centuries,  since  the  country  was 
devastated  by  Timur,  it  has  been  a  barren,  treeless  waste  of 
flat  alluvial  plain.  In  years  of  exceptional  flood  the  Seistan 
lakes  spread  southwards  into  an  overflow  channel  called  the 
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Shdaf  which,  runniiig  parallel  to  the  northern  course  of  the 
Hdmimd  in  the  opposite  direction,  finally  loses  its  waters  in 
the  Caod-i-Zirreh  swamp,  which  thus  becomes  the  final  bourne 
o(  the  river.  Throughout  its  course  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Aighandab  to  the  ford  of  Chabar  Burjak,  where  it  bends  north- 
ward, the  Helmund  valley  is  a  narrow  green  belt  of  fertility 
nok  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  alluvial  desert,  with  many  thriving 
viOases  interspersed  amongst  the  remains  of  ancient  cities, 
relics  of  Kaiani  rule.  The  recent  political  mission  to  Scistan 
uder  Sir  Henry  M^Mahon  (1904-1905)  added  much  information 
respecting  the  ancient  and  modem  channelsof  thelower  Helmund, 
proving  that  river  to  have  been  constantly  shifting  its  bed  over 
a  vast  area,  changing  the  level  of  the  country  by  silt  deposits, 
and  in  conjunction  with  the  terrific  action  of  Seistan  winds 
actually  altering  its  configuration.  (T.  H.  H.*) 

HEUi  WIND,  a  wind  that  under  certain  conditions  blows 
over  the  escarpment  of  the  Pennines,  near  Cross  Fell  from  the 
eastward,  when  a  helm  (helmet)  cloud  covers  the  summit.  The 
brim  bar  is  a  roll  of  cloud  that  forms  in  front  of  it,  to  leeward. 

See  "  Report  on  the  Helm  A^lnd  Inquiry,'*  by  W.  Marriott, 
QtarL  Jomm.  Roy.  MeL  Sec,  xv.  103. 

HELOTS  (Gr.  dXcoret  or  eZXt^cu),  the  serfs  of  the  ancient 

^rtans.    The  word  was  derived  in  antiquity  from  the  town 

of  Helos  in  Laconia,  but  is  more  probably  connected  with  {Xot, 

a  fen,  or  with  the  root  of  AcXf,  to  capture.    Som6  scholars 

iq^wse  them  to  have  been  of  Achaean  race,  but  they  were 

won  probably  the  aborigines  of  Laconia  who  had  been  enslaved 

by  the  Achaeans  before  the  Dorian  conquest.    After  the  second 

Messenian  war  (see  Sparta)  the  conquered  Messenians  were 

reduced  to  the  status  of  helots,  from  which  Epaminondas 

Eberated  them  three  centuries  later  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra 

(371  B.C.).    The  helots  were  state  slaves  boimd  to  the  soil — 

tiscripti  tfebae — and  assigned  to  individual  Spartiates  to  till 

their  hokllngs  (cX^poc);  their  masters  could  neither  emancipate 

them  nor  sell  them  off  the  land,  and  they  were  under  an  oath 

Bot  to  raise  the  rent  payable  yearly  in  kind  by  the  helots.    In 

time  of  war  they  served  as  light-armed  troops  or  as  rowers  in 

the  fleet;  from  the  Peloponnesian  War  onwards  they  were 

occasionally  employed  as  heavy  infantry  (6irX7rat),  distinguished 

bravery  being  rewarded  by  emancipation.    That  the  general 

altitude  of  the  Spartans  towards  them  was  one  of  distrust  and 

cnielty  cannot  be  doubted.    Aristotle  says  that  the  ephors  of 

each  year  on  entering  office  declared  war  on  the  helots  so  that 

they  might  be  put  to  death  at  any  time  without  violating  religious 

icrai^  (Plutarch,  Lycurgus  28),  and  we  have  a  well-attested 

record  of  3000  hdots  being  freed  for' service  in  war  and  then 

secretly  assassinated  (Thuc.  iv.  80).    But  when  we  remember 

the  value  of  the  helots  from  a  military  and  agricultural  point 

o(  view  we  shall  not  readily  believe  that  the  crypteia  was  really, 

as  some  authors  represent  it,  an  organised  system  of  massacre; 

ve  shall  see  in  it  "  a  good  police  training,  inculcating  hardihood 

tod  vigour  in  the  young,"  while  at  the  same  time  getting  rid 

of  soy  helots  who  were  found  to  be  plotting  against  the  state 

(see  hirther  C«yfteia). 

Intermediate  between  Helots  and  Spartiates  were  the  two 
dasses  of  Ntodamodes  and  Mothones.  The  former  were  emanci- 
pated helots,  or  possibly  their  descendants,  and-  were  much 
used  in  war  from  the  end  of  the  5th  century;  they  served  especi- 
lOy  on  foreign  campaigns,  as  those  of  Thibron  (400-399  B.C.) 
ud  Agesilaus  (396-394  B.C.)  in  Asia  Minor.  The  mothones  or 
^otiuka  were  usually  the  sons  of  Spartiates  and  helot  mothers; 
thejr  were  free  men  sharing  the  Spartan  training,  but  were  not 
fttO  citizens,  though  they  might  become  such  in  recognition  of 
ipedal  merit. 

See  C.  O.  Mailer,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric  Race  (Eng. 
tnoi).  bk.  iiL  ch.  3.;  G.  Gilbert,  Creek  Constitutional  Antiquities 
(Eag.  trant.),  pp.  30-35;  A.  H.  J.  Grccnidgc,  Handbook  of  Creek 
UastUutional  History,  pp.  83-85:  G.  Busolt.  Die  griech.  Stoats-  u. 
Kecktsaltertumer.  }  84:  Criechische  Ceschichte,-\}  525-528;  G.  F. 
Scbdnaan,  Antiquilics  of  Greece:  The  State  (Eng.  tran^.)  pp.  194  ff. 

(M.  N.  T.) 

HEIPS.  SIR  ARTHUR  (1813-1875).  English  writer  and  clerk 
«f  the  Privy  Council,  youngest  son  of  Thomas  Helps,  a  London 


merchant,  was  bom  near  London  on  the  loth  of  July  1813.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
coming  out  3  ist  wrain^er  in  the  mathematical  tripos  in  1835.  He 
was  recognized  by  the  ablest  of  his  contjemporaries  there  as  a 
man  of  superior  gifts,  and  likely  to  make  his  mark  in  after  life. 
As  a  member  of  the  (Conversazione  Society,  better  known  as  the 
*'  Apostles,"  a  society  established  in  1820  for  the  purposes  of 
discussion  on  social  and  literary  questions  by  a  few  young  men 
attracted  to  each  other  by  a  common  taste  for  literature  and 
speculation,  he  was  associated  with  Charles  BuUer,  Frederick 
Maurice,  Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  Monckton  Milnes,  Arthur 
Hallam  and  Alfred  Tennyson.  His  first  literary  effort.  Thoughts 
in  the  Cloister  and  the  Crowd  (1835),  was  a  series  of  aphorisms 
upon  life,  character,  politics  and  manners.  Soon  after  leaving 
the  university.  Arthur  Helps  became  private  secretary  to  Spring 
Rice  (afterwards  Lord  Monteagle),  then  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. This  appointment  he  filled  till  1839,  when  he  went 
to  Ireland  as  private  secretary  to  Lord  Morpeth  (afterwards 
earl  of  Carlisle),  chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  In  the  meanwhile 
(28th  (Xrtober  1836)  Helps  luid  married  Bessy,  daughter  of 
Captain  Edward  Fuller.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  settlement  of  certain  Danish  claims  which  dated  so  far 
back  as  the  siege  of  Copenhagen;  but  with  the  fall  of  the 
Melbourne  administration  (1841)  his  official  experience  closed 
for  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years.  He  was  not,  however, 
forgotten  by  his  political  friends.  He  possessed  admirable 
tact  and  sagacity;  his  fitness  for  oflSdal  life  was  unmistakable, 
and  in  i860  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  on  the 
reconmicndation  of  Lord  Granville. 

His  Essays  written  in  the  IrUcrvals  of  Business  had  appeared 
in  1841,  and  his  Claims  of  Labour ^  an  Essay  on  the  Duties  of  the 
Employers  to  the  Employed,  in  1844.  Two  plays,  King  Henry 
the  Second,  an  Historical  Drama, and  Catherine  Douglas,  a  Tragedy, 
published  in  1843,  have  no  particular  merit.  Neither  in  these, 
nor  in  his  only  other  dramatic  effort,  Oulita  the  Serf  (1858)  did 
he  show  any  real  qualifications  as  a  playwright. 

Helps  possessed,  however,  enough  dramatic  power  to  give 
life  and  individuality,  to  the  dialogues  with  which  he  enlivened 
many  of  his  other  books.  In  his  Friends  in  Council,  a  Series 
of  Readings  and  Discourse  thereon  (1847-1859),  Helps  varied 
his  presentment  of  social  and  moral  problems  by  dialogues 
between  imaginary  personages,  who,  under  the  names  of  Milver- 
ton,  EUcsmcre  and  Dunsford,  grew  to  be  almost  as  real  to 
Helps's  readers  as  they  certainly  became  to  himself.  The  book 
was  very  popular,  and  the  same  expedient  was  resorted  to  in 
Conversations  on  War  and  General  Culture,  published  in  1871. 
The  familiar  speakers,  with  others  added,  also  appeared  in  his 
Rcalmah  (1868)  and  in  the  best  of  its  author's  later  works.  Talk 
about  Animals  and  their  Masters  (1873). 

A  long  essay  on  slavery  in  the  first  series  of  Friends  in  Council 
was  subsequently  elaborated  into  a  work  in  two  volumes  pub- 
lished in  1848  and  1852,  called  The  Conquerors  of  the  New  World 
and  their  Bondsmen.  Helps  went  to  Spain  in  1847  to  examine 
the  numerous  MSS.  bearing  upon  his  subject  at  Madrid.  The 
fruits  of  these  researches  were  embodied  in  an  historical  work 
based  upon  his  Conquerors  of  the  New  World,  and  called  The 
Spanish  Conquest  in  America,  and  its  Relation  to  the  History  of 
Slavery  and  the  Government  of  Colonies  (4  vols.,  1855-1857-1861). 
But  in  spite  of  his  scrupulous  efforts  after  accuracy,  the  success 
of  the  book  was  marred  by  its  obtrusively  moral  purpose  and 
its  discursive  character. 

The  Life  of  Las  Casas,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indians  (1868).  The 
Life  of  Columbus  (1869),  The  Life  of  Pizarro  (1869),  and  The 
Life  of  Hernando  Cortes  (1871),  when  extracted  from  the  work 
and  published  separately,  proved  successful.  Besides  the  books 
which  have  been  already  mentioned  he  wrote:  Organization 
in  Daily  Life,  an  Essay  (1M2),  Casimir  Maremma  (1870),  Bretia, 
Short  Essays  and  Aphorisms  (1871),  Thoughts  upon  Government 
(1872),  Life  and  Labours  of  Mr  Thomas  Brassey  (1872),  Ivan 
de  Riron  (1874),  Sorial  Prruurr  ^1875). 

His  apfxiinlmrnt  as  drrk  of  the  Council  brought  him  into 
personal  communication  with  (luccn  \"\CV.o\v^  va^  >2&ft  \\v&Rft 
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Consort,  both  of  whom  caitae  to  regard  him  with  confidence 
and  respect.  After  the  Prince's  death,  the  Queen  early  turned 
to  Heli>s  to  prepare  an  appreciation  of  her  husband's  life  and 
character.  In  his  introduction  to  the  collection  (1862)  of  the 
Prince  Consort's  speeches  and  addresses  Helps  adequately 
fulfilled  his  task.  Some  years  afterwards  he  edited  and  wrote 
a  preface  to  the  Queen's  Leaves  from  a  Journal  of  our  Life  in 
the  Highlands  (1868).  In  1864  he  received  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.C.L.  from  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  was  made  a  C.B. 
in  187 1  and  K.C.B.  in  the  following  year.  His  later  years 
were  troubled  by  financial  embarrassments,  and  he  died  on  the 
7th  of  March  1875. 

HELSINGBORO.  a  seaport  of  Sweden  in  the  district  {ISn) 
of  Malm6hus,  35  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Copenhagen  by  rail  and  water. 
Pop.  (1900),  24,670.  It  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  Oresund,  or  the  Sound,  here  only  3  m.  wide,  opposite 
Helsingdr  (Elslnore)  in  Denmark.  Above  the  town  the  brick 
tower  of  a  former  castle  crowns  a  hill,  commanding  a  fine  view 
over  the  Sound.  On  the  outskirts  are  the  Oresund  Park,  gardens 
containing  iodide  and  bromide  springs,  and  frequented  sea-baths. 
On  the  coast  to  the  north  is  the  royal  chdteau  of  Sofiero;  to  the 
south,  the  small  spa  of  Ramldsa.  A  system  of  electric  trams  is 
maintained.  North  and  east  of  Helsingborg  lies  the  only  coal- 
field in  Sweden,  extending  into  the  lofty  Kullen  peninsula, 
which  forms  the  northern  part  of  the  east  shore  of  the  Sound. 
Potter's  clay  is  also  found.  Helsingborg  ranks  among  the  first 
manufacturing  towns  of  Sweden,  having  copper  works,  using 
ore  from  Sulitelma  in  Norway,  india-rubber  works  and  breweries. 
The  artificial  harbour  has  a  depth  of  24  ft.,  and  there  are 
extensive  docks.  The  chief  exports  are  timber,  butter  and  iron. 
The  town  is  the  headquarters  of  the  first  army  division. 

The  original  site  of  the  town  is  marked  by  the  tower  of  the 
old  fortress,  which  is  first  mentioned  in  x  135.  In  the  14th  century 
it  was  several  times  besieged.  From  1370  along  ifi^ith  other 
towns  in  the  province  of  Sk&ne,  it  was  united  for  fifteen  years 
with  the  Hanseatic  League.  The  fortress  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1418,  and  about  1425  Eric  XIII.  built  another  near  the  sea, 
and  caused  the  town  to  be  transported  thither,  bestowing  upon 
it  important  privileges.  Until  1658  it  belonged  to  Denmark, 
and  it  was  again  occupied  by  the  Danes  in  1676  and  1677.  In 
X684  its  fortifications  were  dismantled.  It  was  taken  by  Frederick 
IV.  of  Denmark  in  November  1709,  but  on  the  28th  of  February 
1710  the  Danes  were  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
town  came  finally  into  the  possession  of  Sweden,  though  in  171  x 
it  was  again  bombarded  by  the  Danes.  A  tablet  on  the  quay 
commemorates  the  landing  of  Bemadotte  after  his  election 
as  successor  to  the  throne  in  1810. 

HELSINOFORS  (Finnish  Helsinki),  a  seaport  and  the  capital 
of  Finland  and  of  the  province  of  Nyland,  centre  of  the  admini- 
strative, scientific,  educational  and  industrial  life  of  Finland. 
The  fine  harbour  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  promontory, 
and  is  protected  at  its  entrance  by  a  group  of  small  islands,  on 
one  of  which  stands  the  fortress  of  Sveaborg.  A  third  harbour 
is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  promontory,  and  all  three 
have  granite  quays.  The  city,  which  in  1810  had  only  4065 
inhabitants,  Abo  the  then  capital  having  10,224,  has  increased 
with  great  rapidity,  having  22,238  inhabitants  in  x86o,  61,530 
in  1890  and  1 1 1,654  in  1904.  It  is  the  centre  of  an  active  shipping 
trade  with  the  Baltic  ports  and  with  England,  and  of  a  railway 
system  connecting  it  with  all  parts  of  the  grand  duchy  and  with 
St  Petersburg.  Hclsingfors  is  handsome  and  well  laid  out  with 
wide  streets,  parks,  gardens  and  monuments.  The  principal 
square  contains  the  cathedral  of  St  Nicholas,  the  Senate  House 
and  the  university,  all  striking  buildings  of  considerable  archi- 
tectural distinction.  In  the  centre  is  the  statue  of  the  Tsar 
Alexander  II.,  who  is  looked  upon  as  the  protector  of  the  Uberties 
of  Finland,  the  monument  being  annually  decorated  with  wreaths 
and  garlands.  The  university  has  a  teaching  staff  of  141  with 
(i  906)  1921  students,  of  whom  328  were  women.  The  university 
is  well  provided  with  museums  and  laboratories  and  has  a 
library  of  over  250,000  volumes.  Other  public  institutions 
art  the  Athenaeum,  with  picture  galleiy,  a  Swedish  theatre 


and  opera  house,  a  Finnish  theatre,  the  Archives,  the  Senate 
House,  the  Nobles'  House  (Riddarhuset)  and  the  House  of  the 
Estates,  the  German  (Lutheran)  church  and  the  Russian  church. 
Some  of  the  scientific  societies  of  Helsingfors  have  a  wide 
repute,  such  as  the  academy  of  sciences,  the  geographical, 
historical,  Finno-Ugrian,  biblical,  medical,  law,  arts  and  forestry 
societies,  as  also  societies  for  the  spread  of  popular  education 
and  of  arts  and  crafts.  There  are  a  polytechnic,  ten  high  schools, 
navigation  and  trade  schools,  institutes  for  the  blind  and  the 
mentally  deficient,  and  nimierous  elementary  schools.  The 
general  standard  of  education  is  high,  the  publication  of  books, 
reviews  and  newspapers  being  very  active.  The  language  of 
culture  is  Swedish,  but  owing  to  recent  manufacturing  develop- 
ments the  majority  of  th^  population  is  Finnish-speaking. 
Helsingfors  displays  great  manufacturing  and  commercial 
activity,  the  imports  being  coal,  machinery,  sugar,  grain  and 
clothing.  The  manufactures  of  the  city  consist  largely  of 
tobacco,  beer  and  spirits,  carpets,  machinery  and  sugar. 

HELST,  BARTHOLOMAEUS  VAN  DER,  Dutch  painter,  was 
bom  in  Holland  at  the  opening  of  the  17th  century,  and  died 
at  Amsterdam  in  1670.  The  date  and  place  of  his  birth  are 
uncertain;  and  it  is  equally  difllicult  to  confirm  or  to  deny  the 
time-honoured  statement  that  he  was  born  in  1613  at  Amsterdam. 
It  has  been  urged  indeed  by  competent  authority  that  Van  der 
Heist  was  not  a  native  of  Amsterdam,  because  a  family  of  that 
name  lived  as  early  as  1607  at  Haarlem,  and  pictures  are  shown 
as  works  of  Van  der  Heist  in  the  Haarlem  Museum  which  might 
tend  to  prove  that  he  was  in  practice  there  before  he  acquired 
repute  at  Amsterdam.  Unhappily  Bartholomew  has  not  been 
traced  amongst  the  children  of  Scverijn  van  der  Heist,  who 
married  at  Haarlem  in  1607,  and  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
pictures  at  Haarlem  are  really  his;  though  if  they  were  so  they 
would  show  that  he  learnt  his  art  from  Frans  Hals  and  became 
a  skilled  master  as  early  as  1631.  Scheltema,  a  very  competent 
judge  in  matters  of  Dutch  art  chronology,  supposes  that  Van 
der  Heist  was  a  resident  at  Amsterdam  in  1636.  His  first  great 
picture,  representing  a  gathering  of  civic  guards  at  a  brewery, 
is  variously  assigned  to  1639  and  1643,  ^nd  still  adorns  the 
town-hall  of  Amsterdam.  His  noble  portraits  of  the  burgo- 
master Bicker  and  Andreas  Bicker  the  younger,  in  the  gallery  of 
Amsterdam,  of  the  same  date  no  doubt  as  Bicker's  wife  lately 
in  the  Ruhl  collection  at  Cologne,  were  completed  in  1642. 
From  that  time  till  his  death  there  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  Van 
der  Heist's  career  at  Amsterdam.  He  acquired  and  kept  the 
position  of  a  distinguished  portrait-painter,  producing  indeed 
little  or  nothing  besides  portraits  at  any  time,  but  founding, 
in  conjunction  with  Nicolaes  de  Helt  Stokade,  the  painters' 
guild  at  Amsterdam  in  1654.  At  some  unknown  date  he  married 
Constance  Reynst,  of  a  good  patrician  family  in  the  Netherlands, 
bought  himself  a  house  in  the  Doelcnstrasse  and  ended  by 
earning  a  com[>etence.  His  likeness  of  Paul  Potter  at  the  Hague, 
executed  in  1654,  and  his  partnership  with  Backhuysen,  who  laid 
in  the  backgrounds  of  some  of  his  pictures  in  1668,  indicate 
a  constant  companionship  with  the  best  artists  of  the  time. 
Wagen  has  said  that  his  portrait  of  Admiral  Kortenaar,  in 
the  gallery  of  Amsterdam,  betrays  the  teaching  of  Frans  Hals, 
and  the  statement  need  not  be  gainsaid;  yet  on  the  whole 
Van  der  Heist's  career  as  a  painter  was  mainly  a  protest  against 
the  systems  of  Hals  and  Rembrandt.  It  is  needless  to  dwell 
on  the  pictures  which  preceded  that  of  1648,  called  the  Peace 
of  Miinster,  in  the  gallery  of  Amsterdam.  The  Peace  challenges 
comparison  at  once  with  the  so-called  Night  Watch  by  Rembrandt 
and  the  less  important  but  not  less  characteristic  portraits  ol 
Hals  and  his  wife  in  a  neighbouring  room.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
was  disappointed  by  Rembrandt,  whilst  Van  der  Heist  surpassed 
his  expectation.  But  BUrger  asked  whether  Reynolds  had  not 
already  been  struck  with  blindness  when  he  ventured  on  this 
criticism.  The  question  is  still  an  open  one.  But  certainly 
Van  der  Heist  attracts  by  qualities  entirely  differing  from  those 
of  Rembrandt  and  Frans  Hals.  Nothing  can  be  more  strikiaf 
than  the  contrast  between  the  strong  concentrated  U^  and  Om 
I  deep  gloom  of  Rembrandt  and  the  contempt  of 
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pecttliar  to  liis  rivtl,  excq>t  tlie  contrast  between  the  rapid 

ifcetchy  touch  of  Hals  and  the  careful  finish  and  rounding  of 

Tan  der  Hebt.    '*  The  Peace  "  is  a  meeting  of  guards  to  celebrate 

the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  MUnstcr.    The  members  of  the 

Doele  of  St  George  meet  to  feast  and  congratulate  each  other  not 

It  a  formal  banquet  but  in  a  spot  laid  out  for  good  cheer,  where 

de  Wit»  the  captain  of  his  company,  can  shake  hands  with  his 

Eeiitenant  Waveren,  yet  hold  in  solemn  state  the  great  drinking- 

l»m  of  St  George.    The  rest  of  the  company  sit,  stand  or  busy 

themselves    around — some    eating,    others    drinking,    others 

csrving  or  serving — an  animated  scene  on  a  long  canvas,  with 

figures  large  as  life.    Well  has  BOrger  said,  the  heads  are  full 

of  Hfe  axMl  the  hands  admirable.    The  dresses  and  subordinate 

puts  are  finished  to  a  m'cety  without  sacrifice  of  detail  or  loss 

of  breadth  in  touch  or  impast.    But  the  eye  glides  from  shape  to 

ihape,  arrested  here  by  expressive  features,  there  by  a  bright 

ttretch  of  colours,  nowhere  at  perfect  rest  because  of  the  lack 

of  a  central  thought  in  light  and  shade,  harmonies  or  composition. 

Great  as  the  qualities  of  van  der  Hcktt  undoubtedly  are,  he 

itaains  below  the  line  of  demarcation  which  separates  the 

Mcond  from  the  first-rate  masters  of  art. 

;  Rk  pictures  are  verv  numerous,  and  almost  uniformly  goodj  but 
■  his  later  creations  he  wants  power,  and  though  still  amaxtngly 
careful,  he  becomes  erey  and  woolly  in  touch.  At  Amsterdam  the 
four  regents  in  the  Werkhuys  (1650),  four  syndics  in  the  gallery 
O656).  and  four  svndics  in  the  town-hall  (1657)  arc  masterpieces, 
to  which  may  be  added  a  number  of  fine  single  portraits.  Rotterdam, 
Dotvithstanding  the  fire  of  1864,  still  b(»sts  of  three  of  van  der 
Hdst's  works.  The  Hague  owns  but  one.  St  Petersburg,  on  the 
other  hand,  possrsaes  ten  or  eleven,  of  various  shades  of  excellence. 
Tbe  Louvre  has  three,  Munich  four.  Other  pieces  are  in  the  galleries 
of  Berlin.  Brunswick,  Brussels,  Carlsnihe,  Cassel,  Darmstadt, 
Dieaden.  Frankfort,  Gotha,  Stuttgart  and  Vienna. 

HBUTOir,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  in  the 

Tniro  pariiamentary  division  of  Cornwall,  England,  11  m.  by 

nad  W.S.W.  of  Falmouth,  on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Western 

nilway.    Pop.  (1901)  30S8.    It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  rising 

ground  above  the  small  river  Cober,  which,  a  Uttlc  below  the 

town,  expands  into  a  picturesque  estuary  called  Looe  Pool,  the 

vater  being  banked  up  by  the  formation  of  Looe  Bar  at  the 

Bonth.    Formeriy,  when  floods  resulted  from  this  obstruction, 

the  townsfolk  of  Hcbton  acquired  the  right  of  clearing  a  passage 

through  it   by  presenting  leathern   purses  containing  three 

halfpence  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.    The  mining  industry  on 

vhich  tbe  town  formerly  depended  is  extinct,  but  the  district 

ii  agricultural  and  dairy  farming  is  carried  on,  while  the  town 

has  flour  mills,  tanneries  and  iron  foundries.    As  Helston  has 

the  nearest  railway  station  to  the  Lizard,  with  its  magnificent 

cottt-scenery,  there  is  a  considerable  tourist  traffic  in  summer. 

Some  trade  passes  through  the  small  port  of  Porthlevcn,  3  m. 

S-W.,  where  the  harbour  admits  vessels  of  500  tons.    On  the 

Sthof  May  a  holiday  is  still  observed  in  Helston  and  known  as 

Fka  or  Furry  day.    It  has  been  regarded  as  a  survival  of  the 

Koaua  FloraliOf  but  its  origin  is  believed  by  some  to  bo  Celtic. 

flowexs  and  branches  were  gathered,  and  dancing  took  place  in 

tbe  streets  and  through  the  houses,  all  being  thrown  open,  while 

*  pageant  was  also  given  and  a  si>ccial  ancient  folk-song  chanted. 
This  ceremony,  after  being  almost  forgotten,  has  been  revived 
in  modem  times.  The  borough  is  under  a  mayor,  4  aldermen 
ud  12  councillors.    Area,  309  acres. 

*  Helston  (Henliston,  Haliston,  Hellcston),  the  capital  of  the 
Meoeage  district  of  Cornwall,  was  held  by  Earl  Harold  in  the 
tinie  of  the  Confessor  and  by  King  William  at  the  Domesday 
Swvey.  At  the  btter  date  besides  seventy-three  villeins,  bordars 
ud  serfs  there  were  forty  ccnisarii,  a  species  of  unfree  tenants 
*k>  rendered  their  custom  in  the  form  of  beer.  King  John 
iiKi)  constituted  Helleston  a  free  borough,  established  a  gild 
^nchant,  and  granted  the  burgesses  freedom  from  toll  and  other 
fBdki  does  throughout  the  realm,  and  the  cognizance  of  all 
Pkii  within  the  borough  except  crown  picas.  Richard,  king  of 
tbe  Koaums  (xa6o),  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  borough 
nd  glutted  perminion  for  the  erection  of  an  additional  mill. 
t^md  L  (XJ04)  gnnted.the  pcuce  oi  tin,  and  Edward  III.  a 


Saturday  market  and  four  fairL  Of  these  the  Saturday  market 
and  a  fair  on  the  feast  of  SS.  Simon  and  Jude  are  still  held,  also 
five  other  fairs  of  uncertain  origin.  In  1585  Elizabeth  granted 
a  charter  of  incorporation  under  the  name  of  the  mayor  and 
commonalty  of  Helston.  This  was  confirmed  in  1641,  when  it 
was  also  provided  that  the  mayor  and  recorder  should  be  ipso 
facto  justices  of  the  peace.  From  1394  to  1833  Hektton  returned 
two  members  to  parliament.  In  1774  the  number  of  electors 
(which  by  usage  had  been  restricted  to  the  mayor,  aldermen 
and  freemen  elected  by  them)  had  dwindled  to  six,  and  ib  1790 
to  one  person  only,  whose  return  of  two  members,  however, 
was  rejected  and  that  of  the  general  body  of  the  freemen  accepted. 
In  1832  Helston  lost  one  of  its  members,  and  in  1885  it  lost  the 
other  and  became  merged  in  the  county. 

HELVETIC  CONFESSIONS,  the  name  of  two  documents 
expressing  the  common  belief  of  the  reformed  churches  of 
Switzcrhind.  The  first,  known  also  as  the  Second  Confession  of 
Basel,  was  drawn  up  at  that  city  in  1536  by  Bullinger  and  Leo 
Jud  of  Zurich,  Megander  of  Bcrn,08wald  Myconius  and  Grynaeus 
of  Basel,  Bucer  and  Capito  of  Strassburg,  with  other  representa- 
tives from  Schaffhausen,  St  Gall,  Miihlhausen  and  Biel.  The 
first  draft  was  in  Latin- and  the  Zurich  delegates  objected  to  its 
Lutheran  phraseology.'  Leo  Jud's  German  translati6n  was, 
however,  accepted  by  all,  and  after  Myconius  and  Grynaeus 
had  modified  the  Latin  form,  both  versions  were  agreed  to  and 
adopted  on  the  a6th  of  February  1536. 

The  Second  Helvetic  Confession  was  written  by  Bullinger  in 

156a  and  revised  in  1564  as  a  private  exercise.    It  came  to  the 

notice  of  the  elector  palatine  Friedrich  III.,  who  had  it  translated 

into  German  and  published.    It  gained  a  favourable  hold  on  the 

Swiss  churches,  who  had  found  the  First  Confession  too  short 

and  too  Lutheran.    It  was  adopted  by  the  Reformed  Church  not 

only  throughout  Switzerland  but  in  Scotland  (1566),  Hungary 

(1567).  France  (1571),  Poland  (1578),  and  next  to  the  Heidelberg 

Catechism  is  the  most  generally  recognized  Confession  of  the 

Reformed'  Church. 

See  L.  Thomas,  La  Confession  helvitique  (Geneva,  1851);  P. 
Schaff,  Creeds  of  Christendom,  i.  390-420,  iii.  3^-306;  MUller, 
Die  Bekenntnisukriften  der  reformierten  Kircke  (Leipzig,  1903). 

HELVETII  ('EXovi^tot,  *EX/3i^ioi),  a  Celtic  people,  whose 
original  home  was  the  country  between  the  Hercynian  forest 
(probably  the  Rauhe  Alp),  the  Rhine  and  the  Main  (Tacitus, 
Gcrtnania,  28).  In  Caesar's  time  they  appear  to  have  been 
driven  farther  west,  since,  according  to  him  {Bell.  Gall.  i.  2.  3) 
their  boundaries  were  on  the  W.  the- Jura,  on  the  S.  the  Rhone 
and  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  on  the  N.  and  £.  the  Rhine  as  far  as 
Lake  Constance.  They  thus  inhabited  the  western  part  of 
modem  Switzerland.  They  were  divided  into  four  cantons 
iP<^ii)t  common  affairs  being  managed  by  the  cantonal  assemblies. 
They  possessed  the  elements  of  a  higher  civilization  (gold  coinage, 
the  Greek  alphabet),  and,  according  to  Caesar,  were  the  bravest 
people  of  Gaul.  The  reports  of  gold  and  plunder  spread  by  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones  on  their  way  to  southern  Gaul  induced 
the  Helvetii  to  follow  their  example.  In  107,  under  Divico,  two 
of  their  tribes,  the  Tougeni  and  Tigurini,  crossed  the  Jura  and 
made  their  way  as  far  as  Aginnum  (Agcn  on  the  Garonne), 
where  they  utterly  defeated  the  Romans  under  L.  Cassius 
Longinus,  and  forced  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke  (Livy,  Epit. 
65;  according  to  a  different  reading,  the  battle  took  place  near 
the  Lake  of  Geneva).  In  102  the  Helvetii  joined  the  Cimbri  in 
the  invasion  of  Italy,  but  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by  Marius 
they  returned  home.  In  58,  hard  pressed  by  the  Germans  and 
incited  by  one  of  their  princes,  Orgetorix,  they  resolved  to  found 
a  new  home  west  of  the  Jura.  Orgetorix  was  thrown  into  prison, 
being  suspected  of  a  design  to  make  himself  king,  but  the  Helvetii 
themselves  persisted  in  their  plan.  Joined  by  the  Rauraci, 
Tulingi.  Latobrigi  and  some  of  the  Boii — according  to  their  own 
reckoning  368,000  in  all — they  agreed  to  meet  on  the  28th  of 

*  Some  of  the  dolcfnites,  especially  Bucer,  were  anxious  to  effect 
a  union  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  Churches.  There  was  also 
a  desire  to  Ijy  the  Confcnuua  bcfure  the  council  summoned  at 
Mantua  by  Pope  Paul  III. 
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March  at  Geneva  and  to  advance  through  the  territory  of  the 
Allobroges.  They  were  overtaken,  however,  by  Caesar  at 
Bibracte,  defeated  and  forced  to  submit.  Those  who  survived 
were  sent  back  home  to  defend  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  against 
Oerman  invaders.  During  the  civil  wars  and  for  some  time 
after  the  death  of  Caesar  little  is  heard  of  the  Helvetii. 

Under  Augustus  Helvetia  (not  so  called  till  later  times,  earlier 
ttger  Hdvetiorum)  proper  was  included  under  Gallia  Belgica. 
Two  Roman  colonies  had  previously  been  founded  at  Noviodunum 
(Colonia  Julia  Equestris,  mod.  Nyon)  and  at  Colonia  Rauracorum 
(afterwards  Augusta  Rauracorum,  Augst  near  Basel)  to  keep 
watch  over  the  inhabitants,  who  were  treated  with  generosity  by 
their  conquerors.  Under  the  name  of  foederati  they  retained 
their  original  constitution  and  division  into  four  cantons.  They 
were  under  an  obligation  to  furnish  a  contingent  to  the  Roman 
army  for  foreign  service,  but  were  allowed  to  maintain  garrisons 
of  their  own,  and  their  magistrates  had  the  right  to  call  out  a 
militia.  Their  religion  was  not  interfered  with;  they  managed 
their  own  local  affairs  and  kept  their  own  language,  although 
Latin  was  used  officially.  Their  chief  towns  were  Aventicum 
{Avcnches)  and  Vindonissa  (Windisch).  Under  Tiberius  the 
Helvetii  were  separated  from  Gallia  Belgica  and  made  part  of 
Germania  Superior.  After  the  death  of  Galba  (A.n.  69),  having 
refused  submission  to  Vitellius,  their  land  was  devastated  by 
Alienus  Caecina,  and  only  the  eloquent  appeal  of  one  of  their 
leaders  named  Claudius  Cofuus  saved  them  from  annihilation. 
Under  Vespasian  they  attained  the  height  of  their  prosperity. 
He  greatly  increased  the  importance  of  Aventicum,  where  his 
father  had  carried  on  business.  Its  inhabitants,  with  those  of 
other  towns,  probably  obtained  the  ius  Lalinumt  had  a  senate, 
a  council  of  dccurioneSf  a  prefect  of  public  works  andilamens  of 
Augustus.  After  the  extension  of  the  eastern  frontier,  the  troo[>8 
were  withdrawn  from  the  garrisons  and  fortresses,  and  Helvetia, 
free  from  warlike  disturbances,  gradually  became  completely 
romanized.  Aventicum  had  an  amphitheatre,  a  public 
gymnasium  and  an  academy  with  Roman  professors.  Roads 
were  made  wherever  possible,  and  commerce  rapidly  developed. 
The  old  Celtic  religion  was  also  supplanted  by  the  Roman. 
The  west  of  the  country,  however,  was  more  susceptible  to  Roman 
influence,  and  hence  preserved  its  independence  against  barbarian 
invaders  longer  than  its  eastern  portion.  During  the  reign  of 
Gallienus  (260-268)  the  Alamanni  overran  the  country;  and 
although  Probus,  Constantius  Chlorus,  Julian,  Valentinian  I. 
and  Gratian  to  some  extent  checked  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians, 
it  never  regained  its  former  prosperity.  In  the  subdivision  of 
fjAvl  in  the  4th  century,  Helvetia,  with  the  territory  of  the 
Sequani  and  Rauraci,  formed  the  Provincia  Maxima  Sequanorum , 
the  chief  town  of  which  was  Vesontio  (Besan^on).  Under 
Honorius  (395-423)  it  was  probably  definitely  occupied  by  the 
Alamanni,  except  in  the  west,  where  the  small  portion  remaining 
to  the  Romans  was  ceded  in  436  by  A^tius  to  the  Burgundians. 

See  L.  von  Halter,  Hehetien  unter  den  ROmem  (Bern,  181 1); 
T.  Mommsen,  Die  Sckweiz  in  rdmischer  Zeil  (Zurich,  1854);'!.  Brosi, 
Die  Kelten  und  AlUtelvetier  (Solothum,  1851);  L.  Hug  and  R.  Stead, 
"Switzerland"  in  Story  of  the  Nations,  xxvi.;  C.  DfLndliker,  Ce- 
schickte  der  Sckweiz  (1892-1895),  and  English  translation  (of  a  shorter 
history  by  the  same)  by  E.  Salisbury  (1890);  Die  Sckwetz  unter  den 
R6mem  (anonymous)  published  by  the  Historischcr  Vcrein  of  St 
Gall  (Scheitlin  and  Zollikofer.  St  Gall.  1863);  and  G.  Wyss,  "  Ober 
das  rdmische  Helvetien  "  in  Archio  fUr  schvteiterische  Geschichte, 
vii.  (1851).  For  Caesar's  campaign  against  the  Helvetii,  see  T.  R. 
Holmes,  Caesar's  Conquest  of  Catu  (1099)  and  Mommsen,  Hist,  of 
Rome  (Eng.  trans.),  bk.  v.  ch.  7;  ancient  authorities  in  A.  Holder, 
AUkelttscher  Sprackschatt  (1896),  sjv,  Elvetii. 

HELVtoUS,  CLAUDE  ADRIEN  (1715-1771),  French  philo- 
sopher and  litt6rateur,  was  born  in  Paris  in  January  1715.  He 
was  descended  from  a  family  of  physicians,  whose  original  name 
was  Schweitzer  (latinized  as  Helvetius).  His  grandfather 
introduced  the  use  of  ipecacuanha;  his  father  was  first  physician 
to  Queen  Marie  Leczinska  of  France.  Claude  Adrien  was 
trained  for  a  financial  career,  but  he  occupied  his  spare  time  with 
writing  verses.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  at  the  queen's 
request,  he  was  appointed  farmer-general,  a  post  of  great  re- 
sponsibility and  dignity  M-orth  a  xoo,ooo  crowns  a  year.    Thus 


provided  for,  he  proceeded  to  enjoy  life  to  the  utmost,  with 
the  help  of  his  wealth  and  liberality,  his  literary  and  artistic 
tastes.  As  he  grew  older,  however,  his  social  successes  ceased, 
and  he  began  to  dream  of  more  lasting  distinctions,  stimulated 
by  the  success  of  Maupertuis  as  a  mathematician,  of  Voltaire 
as  a  poet,  of  Montesquieu  as  a  philosopher.  The  mathematical 
dream  seems  to  have  produced  nothing;  his  poetical  ambitions 
resulted  in  the  poem  called  Le  Bonheur  (published  posthumously, 
with  an  account  of  Helv6tius's  life  and  works,  by  C.  F.  de  Saint- 
Lambert,  1773),  in  which  he  develops  the  idea  that  true  happiness 
is  only  to  be  found  in  making  the  interest  of  one  that  of  all; 
his  philosophical  studies  ended  in  the  production  of  his  famous 
book  De  Vesprit.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that,  as  soon 
as  he  thought  his  fortune  sufficient,  he  gav:  up  his  post  of  farmer* 
general,  and  retired  to  an  estate  in  the  country,  where  he 
employed  his  large  means  in  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  encourage- 
ment of  agrictilture  and  the  development  of  industries.  Dt 
Vesprit  (Eng.  trans,  by  W.  Mudford,  1807),  intended  to  be  the 
rival  of  Montesquieu's  L' Esprit  dcs  iois,  appeared  in  1758.  It 
attracted  immediate  attention  and  aroused  the  most  formidable 
opposition,  especially  from  the  dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XV.  The 
Sorbonne  condemned  the  book,  the  priests  persuaded  the  court 
that  it  was  full  of  the  most  dangerous  doctrines,  and  the  author, 
terrified  at  the  storm  he  had  raised,  wrote  three  separate  re- 
tractations; yet,  in  spite  of  his  protestations  of  orthodoxy, 
he  had  to  give  up  his  office  at  the  court,  and  the  book  was 
publicly  burned.by  the  hangman.  The  virulence  of  the  attacks 
upon  the  work,  as  much  as  its  intrinsic  merit,  caused  it  to  be 
widely  read;  it  was  translated  into  almost  all  the  languages 
of  Europe.  Voltaire  said  that  it  was  full  of  commonplaces,  and 
that  what  was  original  was  false  or  problematical;  Rousseau 
declared  that  the  very  benevolence  of  the  author  gave  the  lie 
to  his  principles;  Grimm  thought  that  all  the  ideas  in  the  book 
were  borrowed  from  Diderot;  according  to  Madame  du  DefTand, 
Helv£tius  had  raised  such  a  storm  by  saying  openly  what  every 
one  thought  in  secret;  Madame  de  Graffigny  averred  that  all 
the  good  things  in  the  book  had  been  picked  up  in  her  own  salon. 
In  1764  Helv£tius  visited  England,  and  the  next  year,  on  the 
invitation  of  Frederick  U.,  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  the  king 
paid  him  marked  attention.  He  then  returned  to  his  country 
estate  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  perfect  tranquillity. 
He  died  on  the  26th  of  December  1771. 

His  philosophy  belongs  to  the  utilitarian  school.  The  four 
discussions  of  which  his  book  consists  have  been  thus  summed 
up:  (1)  All  man's  faculties  may  be  reduced  to  physical  sensa- 
tion, even  memory,  comparison,  judgment;  our  only  difference 
from  the  lower  animab  lies  in  our  external  organization.  (2) 
Self-interest,  founded  on  the  love  of  pleasure  and  the  fear  of  pain, 
is  the  sole  spring  of  judgment,  action,  affection;  self-sacrifice 
is  promptedijy  the  fact  that  the  sensation  of  pleasure  outweighs 
the  accompanying  pain;  it  is  thus  the  result  of  deliberate 
calculation;  we  have  no  liberty  of  choice  between  good  and 
evil;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  right — ideas  of  justice 
and  injustice  change  according  to  customs.  (3)  All  intellects 
are  equal;  their  apparent  inequalities  do  not  depend  on  a  more 
or  less  perfect  organization,  but  have  their  cause  in  the  unequal 
desire  for  instruction,  and  this  desire  springs  from  passions,  of 
which  all  men  commonly  well  organized  are  susceptible  to  the 
same  degree;  and  we  can,  therefore,  all  love  glory  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  and  we  owe  all  to  education.  (4)  In  this  discourse 
the  author  treats  of  the  ideas  which  are  attached  to  such  words 
as  genius t  imagination,  talent,  taste,  good  sense,  &c.  The  only 
original  ideas  in  his  system  are  those  of  the  natural  equality  of 
intelligences  and  the  omnipotence  of  education,  neither  of  which, 
however,  is  generally  accepted,  though  both  were  prominent  id 
the  system  of  J.  S.  Mill.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  thinking 
was  unsystematic;  but  many  of  his  critics  have  entirely  mis- 
represented him  (e.g.  Cairns  in  his  Unbelief  in  the  Eigkiunik 
Century).  As  J.  M.  Robertson  (Short  History  of  Free  Thought^ 
points  out,  he  had  great  influence  upon  Bentham,  and  C.  Beocafim 
states  that  he  himself  was  largely  inspired  by  Helv^ttus  ill  Us 
attempt  to  modify  penal  lawa.    The  keynota  of  his  Umm^  vat 
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B  nccnuiy  lor  Lord  Townihrnd  lo  tun)  ta  otbcr 
nirins  lupport.    EaHy  [□  176J  an  En^iib  tct 

A  un  01  111 p]  ms  passed  for  theincrcBicof  the  umy,  Boda  mnsagc  from  Ihe 

/hiUj  wUUk"  lung  MHing  [onh  the  neossily  for  the  meuure  »u  laid  before 

bitmaStdUtt"  the  HouMoICommoni  In  Dublin.    An  addreu  favourable  lo  ihe 

Hriv£(iuB»  pubU  SOV^fbinetit  policy  was,  bowever,  rejected;  andHely-Hutchinson, 

bit  pUjcc  amoni  tofiotber  wilb  thr  spealier  and  (be  atlorney-GcncrAJ,  did  Iheir 

Cpiuin'.  P^iln  u,„oii  both  in  public  and  private  to  obstruct  the  bill.    ParlU- 

f»M)°  TO^jj  ment  *as  diuolved  in  Hay  ij6g,  ind  the  lord  lieuKnant  ut 

(Urdin.   i8T«)  «bout  the  task  of  purchasing  or  otherwise  securing  a  maiotily  in 

(Berlin,  1891):  Ibe  new  parliament.  PRrage<,penuonsiDdp1u^awcrebciti]wed 

«i^?^"'"ii.  taviihfy  on  thme  nboic  support  could  b«  thus  jecuted;  Hely- 

iSmt^d^tgt  Hutchinson  wH  won  over  by  (he  conceuioB  that  the  Itiib  army 

C  A.  /fiMiiu  ibouid  be  established  by  the  lulhoiily  of  ta  Itish  act  of  parlia- 

pan  (I907).  ment  instead  of  an  Englidi  one.    The  Augmenlalion  Bill  vas 

HBlVIDinS  PRISCni.  Stffl'e   phitoiopher  ind  «ateim»n.    H^chlnMn's  ™™rt°had  N^m  so'^aTua'blftha 
lived  during  (he  refgnj  of  N'cro,  Galba,  Olho,  Vilellius 
Vespasian.     Uke  his  father-in-law,  ThraKa  Faelus.  he 
distinguiahnl   for  his  ardent  and  courageous  rcpublica. 

ll,b..i,  h.  ^^,M),  .nmJi-d  hi.  ralm,  !,<  h,ld  ^,,A  Ugh  Kri^rbSSiViiVmh  ^e  W,K"rt™m""«"l.'.  ". 
.k™"  7?C  I  1^  fV,  M  h  .^™  ^^."  enjoying  uie«Mdingl/lumli«  practice  «t  the  bar.  Tliliin- 
r^.  ..a  ttJZ  S;i,  S  ™«S™  S  ,b.  ™  ""•■  '••™'.  'W'"  llliile  Sll-el.*.!  .in^ue.  end  hi. 
SS  £  SSd  .,S5,  «,1  its:.  ..d  iS  *ce»prln..»rleul,b...,rende,«li..„,.leb.«.e|.»..» 
^;.j h  J i,,^l^nm^  H.Tw lCi^^.n^ .n^™  olTrinityCollege.illbough(beilMutetequirinslheprovo«to 
Kc^oncd  hB^nJin^enL  m  66.    H.vins  been  ™"e<l "  Rerne    ^  ,    ^,J  ^^    ^^  ^ji        ^  ^  j^  ^  ^i.  f,^,*; 

b,  Clb.  n,_68,  be  ._i  .nt.  ™,».cb«J  l,,,..  M.cccll..,  lb.       ,_^,  ,,?,  ^„  .cdmic  tbilio.  Hel,. 

purely  political 
rvice  to  Ihr  government  wai  juMly  Clilicitcd  with  much 
ipcrily- 


had  been  so  valuable  that  he  reci 
reward  an  addition  of  £idoo  a  yoar  to  the  salary  of  his  ! 

ptomiseolihcMcrriarythipof  iti  "  "" 


condemnation  of  M  a  red  I  u,  would  ha"  involved  a  number  of  "''  •""^•'"^-  ""'  ^"  ""'""n"*  ">  "  ""  ' 

lM«e'(Tacitu^//lJ(.1i%0rnndaVpraplor^7o?hemi'inlaincd'i  ""i*="'J';     -n'scnnuuti  m  UHi!gni»|TO«iuii  aipiuimn  lumun: 

in.^p«it™.lo'VMpi«iaatha((beman=Eementoflhe6nin™  ^n?,'r;'"Bht"him'^nToS"t«"hDu^g^"anr«^^ 

mght  10  be   ef    to    he  d»^r«ior,  of  Ihe  ""."l^:  l«  l™l««d  i„  i^„j,L,  „oJe«/«e.  and  involved  him  in  a  dud  with  a  Mr 

that  the  cap.101   "hich  had  been  d«l r^ed  .n  the  Nemnian  d„  j./^^a,  .  .;„„„  ;„,„  t  ^  behalf  oi  hi.  second  son  ia 

cmflapa  .on,  ^ould  b«  restored  at  the  pubbc  e.pense;  he  ^^  ^^  ,^  ^,|,  b^.      ^„^^f^,^  ,  „[,rt  commillet  of  the 


'    House  of  Commons  of  impropriety  u 

'    although  witbout  scholarship  Hcly-Hulchinton  wi 


uhittd  V    .  ,         . 

Inn  u  emptror  in  his  praetorian  edicts.    At  length  he  wi 

banished  a  second  time,  and  shonly  afterwards  was  eaceuted  '^^"""^''  T'^^^^!!!'J!l^^!')l'^^'l'Jiri!!i^l^^ 

...        ■    ,      J        II-  vf    ■   .L  J  f        _  ■  provost,  curing  whose  rule  ma(enal  benefits 

bj  Vespa^an  sorder.    His  life,  m  the  form  of  a  warm  panegyric,  ^^-^     j.^,  j,    jon,i„„jj  ,„  ^j„pj,  ,  p™„m,ni  piace  in 

wmien  a    hs  «■  dow's  reiuest  by  Hercnnius  Scnecio,  caused  ^S:,LZ^  ZlL^ ^i^^^..^  7Ji  t\^  ,^/  ih.  „kJ  «f  >h. 

:.       L     ,    I      1.  ■    .u       ■        rr.  _■.■  parliament,  where  he  advocated  free  trade,  (be  relief  01  the 

lUsuibor  s  death  in  the  reign  of  Dom.tian.  Catholics  from  oenal  ledslation.  and  the  reform  of  parliament. 


ics  from  penal  kgislation,  and  the  reform  of  parliar 

,"'""•■  "'■'  "T-  S-  Dii^nc".  S:DiqCa!i«ui1«i.  II.  bml.  13;  ij,  ^,  one  of  the  very  earliest  potilidins  (0  recogniie  ine 

amoEiui,  ^«p8lKi..ls;riln/,tf^vu.IH.  Kiundnessof  Adam  Smiib'svieMOn  trade;  and  he  quoted  from 

BEL7-HUTCHlIISail.JOHH(i7i4-i7qi),Irishlawyer.sla(es-  Ibe  Wtallk  of  N aliens,  adopting  some  of  i(*  priniiplcs,  in  bis 

■in,  sndprovosl  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.sonof  Francis  Hdy,  Co-wercio;  Jtolr«Vji.//rf;iJHd,  published  in  1775.  which  Lecky 

i  Itntleman  of  County  Cork,  was  cdutatcd  at  Trinity  College,  pronounces  "one  of  Ihe  best  specimens  of  political  literature 

Duhlin,  and  was  called  to  the  lri:ih  bir  in  1748.     He  took  the  produccdinlrelandinlhclatterhalf  of  thciSlhccntury."   Inihe 

Chiij!ianaNiion,hiircs!ofhcrundc,Ri[hardHulchin50n.    He  of  great  anilety,  the  government  soticiled  from  several  leading 

'  ttaftcr  I7eihcreprcsenled  tionsfora 

Ihimfdftoihe"  patriotic  "  ablyablesi 

;ni.  and  alihou;:h  he  after-  dear  traces  of  the  inlluence  of  Adam  Smith.    The  Com 

VI' r  abandoned  his  advocacy  Jtcilmiir'j,  condemned  by  the  autboriiirs  as  sedi(ious,vcn[iar  id 

in  of  brilliant  and  versatile  restore  Hely.llutchinson'sliopularitywhich  had  been  damaged  by 

urdlieu1i'nan(,descrihnlas  his  greed  i^  office.    Not  less  ciilighlcned  were  his  views  on  the 

in  parlismcnl."    William  Catholic  question.    Inaspeech  in  parliament  on  Catholiceduta- 

Ireland  never  bred  ■  more  tianin  1781  the  provost  d^larcd  that  Calbultc  students  irere  in 

t  mun."    llely. Hutchinson  fact  to  be  found  at  Trinity  Collc^,  but  that  he  desired  Iheir 

nler,  and  there  was  point  in  presence  there  to  be  legaliicd  on  the  largest  scale.   "Sly  opinion." 

urre  tn  ijvc  him  the  whole  he  said."  is  strongly  against  sending  Roman  Catholics  abroad  for 

state,  he  would  ask  Ihe  Isle  educalion.  nor  would  I  estnlllsh  Popish  colleges  at  home.    The 

siviun  or  (wo  in  parliament  advantage  of  bdng  aiSmitlcd  into  Ihe  universily  of  Dublin  will  be 

it  ta  nade  a  privy  councillor  and  prime  scrieant-at-law;  and  very  great  to  Catholics;  (6ey  need  not  be  obliged  lo  attend  the 

(nrai  (his  lime  he  gave  a  general,  though  by  DO  means  invariable,  divinity  professor,  they  may  have  one  of  their  own;  and  I  would 

Nippon  lo  the  government.    In  176;  the  ministry  contemplated  have  a  part  of  the  public  money  applied  to  their  use,  to  Ihe 

■a  increase  oi  Ihe  army  eilabli^htnent  In  Ireland  from  11,000  to  support  of  a  number  of  poor  lads  a«  siiars,  and  to  provide 

iS,wo  men,  hut  the  Augmenlalion  Bill  met  with  strenuous  premiums  for  persons  of  merit,  for  I  would  have  Ihem  go  into 

■ppoillon,  not  only  from  Flood,  Ponsonby  and  (he  habitual  eiaminalions  and  make  no  diiiinciion  between  them  and  Ihe 

Wonentsotlhegovemmcnl,  but  from  Ihe  Undertaken,  or  pro.  Prolestanls  but  such  asmerit  might  claim."    And  after  sketching 

prieton  of  boniughi,  on  whom  the  gDvemmeBt  had  Ulhcrto  a  scheme  frr  increasing  (he  number  of  diocesan  schools  where 

tdati  ta  Hcnic  them  a  majoriiy  in  the  Houic  ol  rTirnHTt     It  Ramaa  CathoUcs  might  receive  fiee  edouVvm,  ^  ■koCi.  aT>  Vi 


Iwni^  of  Lanes 

borough  in  17 

1b((ilyofCork. 

He  at  first  all 

putyinoppositi 

on  to  the  gov 

•lids  joined  Ihe  a 

idminislralion 

<Jl«pularmeasi 

•biliiy,whomL(.rJTownsheml 

"by  far  Ihe  rm 

Gtlard  Hamilton 

saidofhimi 

lUr,«(.r.nycoi 

>u.hilwcver,an 

invclerate  pla 

iM.Nortb-twil 

,ici*m.hal"i 

«IGnai  Bniain  1 

and  Ireland  h 

cFlIinforapolal 
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urge  that  "  il  ii  certiinly  m  milttr  of  importance  tint  Iheeduoi-  "hibiiiiig  ihe  intmol 

tb.of.h«rpri«,.,hooldb.a.p.ri«,«po»ibfc.««lth.ti(th^  LVG;:™r('7trTh,  ™.^1  h..b«a™n^  ir 

hive  any  prejudice!  they  ihould  bt  prejudices  m  lavour  of  Iheit  rorni  in  MigM^t£i«jii.p«itlWi*)M«.  under  the  ulle"! 

own  CDUiiuy.  The  Roman  Citholia  should  recnvithebeiteduca-  dei  orden  rdigieu    UvoIl,  iSsS). 
tion  in  the  established  university  at  the  public  expeose;  but  by 

no  mcini  should  Popith  colleges  be  allowed,  for  hy  them  we  BBMAHS,  FBUCIA  DOROTBU  (wgj-iBjj),  Englidi  poet, 

should  again  have  the  press  groaning  with  themes  of  controversy,  was  bom  in  Duke  Street,  Liverpool,  on  the  j^th  ol  September 

and  subjects  ot  religious  disputation  thai  have  long  dcpt  is  1793.    Her  father,  George  Browne,  o[  Irish  eilraclioc,  was  a 

oblivion  would  agaio  awoke,  and  awikeo  with  then)  all  the  wont  merchant  in  Liverpool,  and  her  mother,  whose  maiden  name 

passions  of  the  human  mind.'"  was  Wagner,  was  the  daughter  of  the  Austrian  and  Tuscan 

In  r777  Hely-Hutchlnson  became  secrtuty  ol  sute.    When  consul  at  Liverpool.    Felicia,  the  filth  of  seven  children,  was 

GratUn  in  r7Si  moved  an  address  to  the  king  eonttuning  a  scarcely  seven  years  old  when  her  father  failed  in  business,  and 

declaration  of  Irish  legislative  independence,  Hcly-Hutchinson  nitred  with  his  family  to  Cwrych,  near  Abergele,  Denbighshire; 

aupportcdtheattomey-genetal'smolionposlponinglheiiueslioni  and  there  the  young  poet  and  her  brothers  and  sisters  grew 

but  on  the  iCth  of  April,  after  the  Easter  recess,  he  resd  a  up  in  a  romantic  old  house  by  the  sea-shore,  and  in  the  very 

Diesiage  from  the  brd  lieutenant,  the  duke  of  Portland,  giving  midst  of  the  mouatsins  and  mythi  of  Wales.    Felicia's  cducaliDB 

sideration,  aiul  he  expressed  his  personal  sympathy  with  the  kind  of  pcelry,  she  read  with  avidity;  and  she  also  studied 

popular  cause  which  Grattan  on  the  same  day  brought  to  a  Italian,  Sjunish,  Portuguese  and  German-    She  pbyed  both 

triumphant    issue    (see  Grattan,  Henry).    Hely-Hutcbinson  harp  and  piano,  and  cared  especially  for  the  simple  national 

supported  the  opposiiion  on  the  regency  question  in  17S8,  and  melodies  of  Wales  and  Spain.    In  1S0S,  when  she  was  only 

one  of  his  last  votes  in  the  House  nas  in  favour  of  parliamentary  fourteen,  a  quarto  volume  of  bti  Juvenile  Pcems,  was  published 

lelotm.    In  1 700  he  etchanged  the  constitueucy  of  Cork  for  that  by  subscription,  and  was  harshly  criticiad  in  the  UimMy  Rrticw. 

of  Taghmoo  in  County  Weafoid,  tot  which  borough  he  remained  Two  ol  her  brothers  were  fighting  in  Spain  under  Sir  John  Moare; 

membet  till  bis  deatb  at  Buxton  on  the  4th  of  September  and  Felicia,  £red  with  military  enthusiasm,  wrote  England  and 

J794,  Spain,  or  Volant  and  Patriotism,  a  [»eDi  afterwards  translated 

:    Id  1 78s  his  wife  had  been  created  Baroness  DoDaoghmore  into  Spanish.    Her  second  volume,  Tht  Donuslii  Afccliom  aid 

tnd  on  her  death  in  1788,  his  eldest  son  Richard  (1756-181^)  elkir  Potms,  appeared  in  1811,  on  th«  eve  of  her  martiage  to 

succeeded  to  the  title.    Lord  Donoughmore  was  an  ardent  Captain  Alfred  Hemans.    She  lived  lor  some  time  at  Daventiy, 

advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation,    tn  1797  he  was  created  obere  her  husband  was  adjutgnt  of  the  Nottbamptpnsbite 

Viscount  Donoughmore,'  and  in  1800  (hiving  voted  for  the  militia.    About  this  time  her  father  went  to  Quebec  on  business 

Union,  hoinng  to  secure  Catholic  emancipation  from  the  united  and  died  Ifaeie;  and,  alter  the  birth  of  her  first  son.  she  ud 

parliament]  he  was  further  created  earl  of  Donoughmore  of  bet  husband  went  to  live  with  her  mother  it  Bronwylfi,  a  home 

Knocklofty,  being  succeeded  first  by  his  brother  John  Hely-  neat  St  Asaph.    Here  during  the  neit  sii  years  four  more 

Hutchinson  (1751-iEji)  and  then  by  his  nrphew  John,   jtd  childreit~a11  boys — were  born;  but  in  spite  ol  domestic  carta 

Ctrl  (11S7-18S1),  from  whom  the  title  descended.  and  failing  health  she  still  read  and  wrote  indetitigably.    Her 

See  W.  E.  H.  Leeky,  Hiil.  0/  /-rionJ  in  Ok  Eithlmlk  Cmlin,  Poem  entitled   Tlu  Rtsloralion  of  Wtrks  ej  Arl  lo  Ilaly  1 


„vo1s..  London,  1S91)!  J.  A.  Froudt.  Tlie  EnfluA *■ /ri/gnj  in  1*1  published  in  1816,  her  Uodirn  Oratt  in  1S17,  and  in   181S 

Eitluanlk  CnUnrv  (j  volt.,   London,   iS7]'i374):   K,  Gnttin,  TransMioni  Jrem  Camotns  and  olhir  Polls 

^nT!:LtViJx.i!^  ^^l^':^™'m:ihl-/?^,',i'-™^'  I"  '«■«  Captain  Hemans  went  to  Rome,  leaving  his  wile, 

,8j9-.8*6);  fl««*™«,  by  vanou.  «>ter.  (Dubl.n,  i^g^ij.  ^  ^  ^^^,^  before  the  birth  of  their  fifth  child,  iiih  her  mother  ai 

HBLYOT,  PIERRE  (.66.r,.6,.  Frindscan   ftiar   and  h^  ^^son  al^TntT^heil^'li^rd "Teens'  t-^:;' t^^^'d 

lonan,  was  bora  St  Pans  m  January  .660,  of  supposed  English  ^jajj,.      Le,tt„  .^  interchanged  and  ciplain  Hemans  was 

«^''^fourth'^e^^h?Mn™rol\'hi°thi^''oidl°rol*St^  "'"^  ""'^'"'  ''»"'  ^  children;  but  the  husband  and  wife 

founded  at  Piepus,  near  Paris    by  his  uncle  Jirftme  Helypl,  spALph  anTstihop  H^B^^l^ellld  raui^'Mts'HenLT^ 

canon  of  St  Sepulchre.    There  he  look  the  name  of  Fire  Hij^  her  children.    In  iS.flShe  published  7-o/«fl>.dHi«or«:S(e«r« 

polyle.    Two  journeys  to  Rome  on  monastic  business  aHordea  y„„  ^^      j^^  ,      .  ^  „,  ,      ^g,^^^  j^^  ^^  ^^^ 

him  the  oppottumly  of  travelbng  over  most  of  Italy;  and  aftei  j-j,  u„,i„,  ,1  wdlaa  and  Brnct  on  Iht  Bonis  ol  oicarron 

his  final  return  he  HW  much  of  France,  whUe  acting  as  secretary  i„  .g^  ,pp„red  r*e  Sctpiic  and  Slamas  lo  lie  Uemory  0/  ui 

ta  vanous  pmvinciils  of  his  otdet  there.    Both  in  Italy  ami  t^  Kinf.  In  June  i8j.  she  won  thepriieawarded  by  the  Royal 

France  he  was  engaged  in  coUecling  natenals  for  !"•  peat  woA,  ^^^y  ol  Literature  for  the  best  poem  on  the  subject  of  Dart- 

whch  occupied  him  about  twenty-five  years,  L  Hislom  ia  „^,^  ^^  ^^^  j„  p,3j,^  j^^  Visptrt  of  Potermo.    She  now 

w ^ w  _,,.i™,„r    -I  W"  '-,p«jo(tii»  applied  herself  to  I  course  ol  Cennan  reading.    KSmer  was  her 


liculiita,  dt  \'\ 


.e  German  poet,  s 


trhenl  publahed  id  B  volumes  m  iTM-iTi''    "''J^'  ""'f^  °'  «ere  one  of  the  first  English  tributes  to  the  genius  of  the  young 

^  Sill  <A  January  17.6.  before  the  fifth  volume  ippeired,  bui  „|diet.poet.    In  the  summer  of  1813  1  volume  of  her  poems 

his  fnmd  Miiimaien  BuUot  compfcled  the  edition.    Helyot  1  „„  published  by  Murtay,  containing  "  The  Siege  of  Vilendi," 

only  other  noteworthy  work  is  U  Chlltin  moutani  (.655)  ,.  j^   ^^^   Constantine  "   and    "  Belshiuit's  Feast."     Tke 

TheHrj(oiriii.inHkolfirU,importao«,be.ngthegratrepertor)  yesftrt  of  Palirmo  was  acted  at  Covenl  Garden,  December 

end  ol  the  171h  century.    It  is  prduiely  illiiunred  l>y  Uiseplaiei  "■    '^'3'   »"''    **"   Hemans   received   £ioo   for    ihe   copy- 

right;  but,  though  the  leading  parts  were  taken  by  Young  and 

'  Iriili  PoH.  Debala.l  yK).  310.  Charles  Kemble,  the  play  was  a  failure,  and  was  withdrawn 

•  It  il  Hijetally  .uppoKd  ifiai  the  title  conferred  by  this  pateni  after  the  first  performance.    It  was  acted  again  in  Edinbutd 

ri:?^er;s'p^nr;f^^ia';i."^'£2;.?u','h'X"ru;:'tiW^^  '"."« '^*'"» ^p"'"?"- »j"'" ^r*'- ^"^"-r- '^"^^■ 

Thifc  howiSr,  appears  10  be  an  error.    In  all  <he  three  ^lion.  """•"  '<>'  "  ^Y  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Joanna  Biillw's  recpKH, 

(barony    178J.    viscounicy    17^7.    earidom    1800)    ihe    rule    ii  was  spoken  by  Hirtiet  Siddons.    This  was  the  beginning  of  ■ 

the'irforc.'apMrenily  be™  h^'^''v^Duni  Hul chiown  "m  ■' Vi.  Knp'  "as  lost,  and  the  poem  was  published  alter  bei  draO, 

count  KnockUty."    SccG.E.C.  Ceii/iUiPttragtCLafldoii,  1890}.  from  1  rough  copy.    In  i8i4she  begad  "  IbeFonst  Sanctuv/," 
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wUcfa  appeared  a  year  later  with  the  "Lays  of  Many  Lands" 
tad.  miscdlancous  pieces  collected  from  the  New  Monthly 
Ucgaxine  and  other  periodicals. 

In  the  spring  of  1825  Mrs  Hemans  removed  from  Bronwylfa, 
whkh  had  been  purchased  by  her  brother,  to  Rhyllon,  a  house 
on  an  opposite  height  across  the  river  Clwyd.    The  contrast 
between  the  two  houses  suggested  her  Dramatic  Scene  between 
Rrcnw^fa  and  Rh^on.    The  house  itself  was  bare  and  un- 
picturesque,  but  the  beauty  of  its  surroundings  has  been  cele- 
brated in  **  The  Hour  of  Romance/*  "  To  the  River  Clwyd  in 
North  Wales,"  "  Our  Lady's  Well "  and  "  To  a  Distant  Scene." 
This  time  seems  to  have  been  the  most  tranquil  in  Mrs  Hemans's 
Hfe.   But  the  death  of  her  mother  in  January  X827  was  a  second 
great  breaking-point  in  her  life.    Her  heart  was  affected,  and 
die  was  from  this  time  an  acknowledged  invalid.   In  the  summer 
of  1838  the  Records  of  Woman  was  published  by  Blackwood, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  home  in  Wales  was  finally  broken  up 
by  the  marriage  of  Mrs  Hemans's  sister  and  the  departure  of 
ber  tVi-o  elder  boys  to  their  father  in  Rome.    Mrs  Hemans 
removed  to  Wavertree,  near  Liverpool.    But,  although  she  had 
a  few  intimate  friends  there — among  them  her  two  subse(|uent 
biographers,  Henry  F.  Chorley  and  Mrs  Lawrence  of  Wavertree 
Ball— she  was  disappointed  in  her  new  home.    She. thought  the 
people  of  Liverpool  stupid  and  provincial;  and  they,  on  the 
other  hand,  found  her  uncommunicative  and  eccentric.    In  the 
ioQowing  summer  she  travelled  by  sea  to  Scotland  with  two  of 
ber  boys,  to  visit  the  Hamiltons  of  Chicfswood. 

Here  she  enjoyed  "constant,  almost  daily,  intercourse" 

vith  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  whom  she  and  her  boys  afterwards 

ttayed  some  time  at  Abbotsford.    "  There  are  some  whom  we 

Beet,  and  should  like  ever  after  to  claim  as  kith  and  kin;  and 

jm  are  one  of  those,"  was  Scott's  compliment  to  her  at  parting. 

One  of  the  results  of  her  Edinburgh  visit  was  an  article,  full  of 

.  praise,  judiciously  tempered  with  criticism,  by  Jeffrey  himself 

ior  the  Edinburgh  Review.    Mrs  Hemans  returned  to  Wavertree 

to  write  her  Songs  of  the  AffectionSf  which  were  published  early 

is  183a    In  the  following  June,  however,  she  again  left  home, 

tbis  time  to  visit  Wordsworth  and  the  Lake  country;  and  in 

August  she  paid  a  second  visit  to  Scotland.   In  1831  she  removed 

to  Dublin.    Her  poetry  of  this  date  is  chiefly  religious.    Early 

i&  1834  her  Hymns  for  Childhood,  which  had  appeared  some 

years  before  in  America,  were  puT>Iishcd  in  Dublin.   At  the  same 

time  appeared  her  collection  of  National  Lyrics^  and  shortly 

iltervarids  Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life.    She  was  planning  also  a 

leries  of  German  studies,  one  of  which,  on  Goethe's  Tasso, 

Vis  completed  and  published  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine 

for  January  1834.    In  intervals  of  acute  suffering  she  wrote  the 

lyric  Despondency  and  Aspiration,  and  dictated  a  series  of  sonnets 

called  Thoughts  during  Sickness,  the  last  of  which,  "  Recovery," 

*u  written  when  she  fancied  she  was  getting  well.    After  three 

DKmths  spent  at  Redcsdale,  Archbishop  Whatcly's  country  seat, 

^  was  again  brought  into  Dublin,  where  she  lingered  till  spring. 

Her  last  poem,  the  Sabbath  Sonnet,  was  dedicated  to  her  brother 

OQ  Sanday  April  26th,  and  she  died  in  Dublin  on  the  i6th  of 

^y  183s  at  the  age  of  forty-one. 

Mrs  Hemans's  poetry  is  the  production  of  a  fine  imaginative 
ind  enthusiastic  temperament,  but  not  of  a  commanding 
intellect  or  very  complex  or  subtle  nature.  It  is  the  outcome 
^  a  beautiful  but  singularly  circumscribed  life,  a  life  spent 
in  romantic  seclusion,  without  much  worldly  experience,  and 
^v^  and  saddened  by  domestic  unhappincss  and  physical 
Kifferir^.  An  undue  preponderance  of  the  emotional  is  its 
pimiUog  characteristic  Scott  complained  that  it  was  "  too 
pottical,"  that  it  contained  "  too  many  flowers  "  and  "  too 
Kllle  fruit."  Many  of  her  short  poems,  such  as  "  The  Treasures 
«f  the  Deep,"  "  The  Better  Land,"  "  The  Homes  of  England," 
•  Caiabianca,"  "  The  Palm  Tree,"  "  The  Gravesof  a  Household," 
"The  Wreck,"  "The  Dying  Improvisatore,"  and  "  The  Lost 
load,"  have  become  standard  English  lyrics.  It  is  on  the 
itinigth  of  these  that  her  reputation  must  rest. 

.  Mn  Hemans's  Poetical  Works  were  collected  in  18133 ;  hee  Memorials 
*e,  by  H.F.  Chorley  (1836). 


HBMEL  3EMP8TBAD,  a  market-town  and  municipal  borough 
in  the  Watford  parliamentary  division  of  Hertfordshire,  England, 
35  m.  N.W.  from  London,  with  a  station  on  a  branch  of  the 
Midland  railway  from  Harpenden,  and  near  Boxmoor  station 
On  the  London  and  North  Western  main  line.  Pop.  (1891) 
9678;  (igoi)  11,264.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  steep- 
sided  valley  oif  the  river  Gade,  immediately  above  its  junction 
with  the  Bulboume,  near  the  Grand  Junction  canal.  The  church 
of  St  Mary  is  a  very  fine  Norman  building  with  Decorated 
additions.  Industries  include  the  manufacture  of  paper,  iron 
founding,  brewing  and  tanning.  Boxmoor,  within  the  parish,  is 
a  considerable  township  of  modern  growth.  Hemel  Hempstead 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors.  Area, 
7x84  acres. 

-Settlements  in.  the  neighbourhood  of  Hcmcl  Hempstead 
(Hamalamst^,  Hemd  Hampsled)  date  from  pre-Roman  times, 
and  a  Roman  villa  has  been  discovered  at  Boxmoor.  The  manor, 
royal  demesne  in  xo86,  was  granted  by  Edmund  Plantagenet 
i^  Z285  to  the  house  of  Ashridge,  and  the  town  developed  under 
monastic  protectipiL  In  1539  a  charter  incorporated  the  bailiff 
and  inhabitants. .  A  mayor,  aldermen  and  councillors  received 
governing  power,  by  a  charter  of  X898.  The  town  has  never  had 
parliamentary  representation.  A  market  on  Thursday  and  a 
fair  on  the  feast  of  G>rpus  Christi  were  conferred  in  X539.  A 
statute  fair,  for  long  a  hiring  fair,  originated  in  X803. 

HBMEROBAPTISTS,  an  ancient  Jewish  sect,  so  named  from 
their  observing  a  practice  of  daily  ablution  as  an  essential  part 
of  religion.  Epipham'us  (Panarion,  L  X7),  who  mentions  their 
doctrine  as  the  fourth  heresy  among  the  Jews,  classes  the 
Hemerobaptists  doctrinally  with  the  Pharisees  (q.v.)  from  whom 
they  differed  only  in,  like  the  Sadducccs,  denying  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  Thename  has  been  sometimes  given  to  the  Mandaeans 
on  account  of  their  frequent  ablutions;  and  in  the  Clementine 
HomUies  (ii.  23)  St  John  the  Baptist  is  spoken  of  as  a  Hemero- 
baptist.  Mention  of  the  sect  is  made  by  Hcgesippus  (see  Euseb. 
Hist.  Red.  iv.  22)  and  by  Justin  Martyr  in  the  Dialogue  with 
TryphOj  f  80.    They  were  probably  a  division  of  the  Essenes. 

HEMICHORDA,  or  Hemichgsdata,  a  zoological  term  intro- 
duced by  W.  Bateson  in  1884,  without  special  definition,  as 
equivalent  to  Enteropneusta,  which  then  included  the  single 
genus  Balano^ossuSt  and  now  generally  employed  to  cover  a 
group  of  marine  worm-like  animals  believed  by  many  zoologists 
to  be  related  to  the  lower  vertebrates  and  so  to  represent  the 
invertebrate  stock  from  which  Vertebrates  have  been  derived. 
Vertebrates,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  termed  Chordates,  are 
distinguished  from  other  animals  by  several  important  features. 
The  chief  of  these  is  the  presence  of  an  elastic  rod,  the  notochord, 
which  forms  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body,  and  which  persists 
throughout  life  in  some  of  the  lowest  forms,  but  which  appears 
only  in  the  embryo  of  the  higher  forms,  being  replaced  by  the 
jointed  backbone  or  vertebral  column.  A  second  feature  is  the 
development  of  outgrowths  of  the  pharynx  which  unite  with  the 
skin  of  the  neck  and  form  a  series  of  perforations  leading  to  the 
exterior.  These  structures  are  the  gill-slits,  which  in  fishes  are 
lined  with  vascular  tufts,  but  which  in  terrestrial  breathing 
animals  appear  only  in  the  embryo.  The  third  feature  of 
importance  is  the  position  of  structure  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  which  in  all  the  Chordates  b'es  dorsally  to  the  alimentary 
canal  and  is  formed  by  the  sinking  in  of  a  longitudinal  media 
dorsal  groove.  Of  these  structures  the  Vertcbrata  or  Craniala 
possess  all  three  in  a  typical  form;  the  Cephalochorduta  (see 
Ampuioxus)  also  possess  them,  but  the  notochord  extends 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  body  to  the  extreme  tip  of 
the  snout;  the  Urochordata  (see  Tunicata)  possess  them  in  a 
larval  condition,  but  the  notochord  is  present  only  in  the  tail, 
whilst  in  the  adult  the  notochord  disappears  and  the  nervous 
system  becomes  profoundly  modified;  in  the  Hemichorda,  the 
respiratory  organs  very  closely  resemble  gill-slits,  and  structures 
comparable  with  the  notochord  and  the  tubular  dorsal  nervous 
system  are  present. 

The  Hemichorda  indade  tbni  Olden,  the  Pboronidea  (^.v.), 
the  PterobranchU  (§.9^  nd  t*^  '^■tenantuilH  ^yot^KLK^^ 
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OLOstus),  bat  tbt  rduloaiblp  to  tlie  Cliordiu  eipKsanl  in  the 
deslftnltlon  HcniicbociUtl  ooddC  b«  reguded  u  more  than  u 
Bltractive  theory  with  certain  iigumenU  in  iti  Ibtout.  (P.  C.  M.) 

HBKICTCLK  (Ci,  4)U-,  half,  ind  icMa.  aide),  m  Kmi- 
drculu  leceu  o[  considerable  site  which  fonncd  ooe  ol  the  most 
coupicuoiu  feituiea  in  the  Ronua  Thennu,  vhere  it  wu 
llways  covered  with  ■  bemiiphcricil  vault.  A  imall  ciample 
enstB  iji  Pompeii,  in  the  atieet  of  tomhi,  with  a  seat  round  imide, 
where  those  who  came  to  pay  their  icspecti  to  the  departed 
could  rest.  An  immenae  bemicycJe  was  deaigned  by  Bramante 
for  the  Vatican,  wher«  It  conilitute*  «  fine  iichitectural  cBect 
at  the  end  of  the  great  colut. 

BEHIMBBUS,  an  Otlhoptenoi  or  Deimiptoous  tniect,  the 
•ole  rcpresentativs  of  the  family  HtmimttUat,  which  hat  af&niljca 
with  both  the  ForfittiUae  (earwigi)  and  the  Biaaidat  (cock- 
roachea).  Only  two  species  have  been  discovered,  both  from 
West  Africa.  The  better  known  of  these  {H.  Mafuni)  lives  upon 
a  targe  lat-Iike  rodent  (Cncetonyi  gambla'aH)  feeding  perhaps 
upon  its  externa]  parautes,  perhaps  upon  scurf  and  other  dermal 
{Hoducti.  Like  many  eplioic  or  paiasitic  iiuecta,  Hcmimiriu 
is  wingleai,  eyeless  and  hai  relatively  abort  and  strong  legs. 
Correlated  alio  with  its  mode  of  life  i>  the  cuiiaui  fact  that  it  is 
viviparous,  the  young  being  bom  In  an  advanced  stage  of  growth. 

HEMIMORPHIT^  a  mineral  consisting  of  hydrous  sine 
silicate.  H^niSiOi,  of  importance  as  an  oie  of  the  metal,  of 
which  it  contains  s**%-  1'  i*  interesting  oyitsllographically 
by  reaioD  of  the  hemimorphlc  developmeot  of  iti  orthoriumbic 


Hii  chronicle  eml>nuKS  the  period  of  English  hlstoir  from  the 
Conquest  (ia6t>}  to  the  nineteenth  year  of  Edward  DI.,  with 
the  ejceptioo  of  the  yean  iji6-t3((S.  It  ends  with  the  title  of  ■ 
chapter  in  which  ll  was  proposed  to  describe  the  bailie  of  Crety 
(1346)^  but  the  chronicler  leemi  to  have  died  before  the  required 
information  reached  him.  There  is,  however,  some  ctintrovei^ 
as  to  whether  the  later  portions  which  are  larjung  in  some  of  Ibc 
M5S.  are  by  him.  In  compiling  the  first  part,  Hemingbui^ 
apparently  used  the  hisloita  of  Eadmer,  Hoveden,  Heniy  d 
Huntingdon,  and  William  of  Newburgh;  but  the  rtixns  of  Ihe 
three  Edwards  are  original,  composed  from  penonal  ofasovalioB 
and  information.  There  are  several  tnanuscriptl  of  tbr  bi«lory 
eitant — the  best  perhaps  bcmg  that  presented  to  the  CoUese  of 
Arms  by  the  earl  of  ArundeL  The  work  is  correct  and  judictoos, 
^d  written  in  a  pleasing  style.  One  of  itsqiedalfeilurea  is  the 
preservation  in  its  pages  0^  copies  of  the  great  chanen,  and 
Hemingtiurgh's  vcrsonsbave  more  than  once  supplied  dcfidcodes 
and  cleared  up  obscurities  in  copies  from  other  10 
The  &nt  three  buolcs  were  publiihed  by  Thomu 
1.,.  ir....^..  . — r. — ipura  am*^.  and  Ih 


ently  t. 


ends.     It 


the  £gure,  the  face*  at  the  upper 

crystal  arc  the  basal  plane  i  and  tee  domes 

only  the  foui  faces  of  the  pyramid  F.  Con- 
nected with  this  polarity  of  the  crystab  is 
their  pyrodectiic  character— when  a  crystal 
is  subjected  to  changes  of  temperature  it 
becomes  positively  electtihod  at  one  end  and 
negatively  at  the  opposite  end.  There  are  per- 
fect cleavages  parallel  to  thepiism  (aces  (din  the 
figure).'  Crystals  are  usually  colourless,  ume- 
times  yellowish  or  greenish,  and  iranspatenl; 
lua  lustre.  The  hardness  is  5,  ud  the  specific 
LC  mineral  also  occurs  as  stalactitic  or  botryoidal 


granular  condition  intermiied  with  calamine  and  clay.  It  is 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  add  with  gektiiuEation:  this 
property  affords  a  ready  means  of  distinguishing  hemlmotphite 
from  calamine  (zinc  cnrfunate),  these  two  mincials  being,  wtien 
not  crysLilliied,  very  like  each  other  m  appearance.  The  water 
contained  in  hemimorphite  is  expelled  only  at  a  red  heat,  and 
the  mineral  must  therdore  be  con»dered  as  a  basic  metasilicale, 
(ZiiOH)^iOfc 

The  name  hemunotpbUe  was  ^ven  by  G.  A.  Kenngott  in  1853 
because  of  the  typical  hemimotphic  developraeot  of  the  ciyilals. 
The  mineral  bad  long  been  conlujed  with  calamuu  (j.i.)  and 
even  now  this  name  is  often  appLed  to  it.  On  account  of  its 
pyroelectric  properties,  it  was  called  <lalric  calamiM  by  J. 
Smithson  In  1S03. 

Hemimorphite  occurs  with  other  ores  of  zinc  (calamine  and 
blende),  forming  veins  and  beds  in  tedimentty  limestones- 
British  localities  arc  Matlock,  Alston,  Mendip  Hills  and  Lead- 
hills;  at  Roughtcn  GiU,  Caldbeck  Fells,  Cumberland,  it  occurs  as 
■  nsofasky-blnecolour.  Well-cryslallized 


m  foui 


Aachen  in  Shenish  Prussia,  Kcrchinsk  mining  district 

and  Elkhotn  in  Monlani.  (L.  J.  S.) 

HEHINGBUROH,  WALTER  OP,  also  commonly,  but  errone- 
ously, called  WiiLiEE  HEutNcroiiD,  a  Latin  cbronlder  of  the 
14th  century,  was  a  canon  tegular  of  the  Austin  priory  of  Gisbura 
In  Vorkshlre.  Hence  he  is  sometimes  known  a*  Walter  of  Gisbum 
(Walterus  Clsburnensls).  Bale  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
give  him  iIm  Dane  by  which  he  became  mote  comiDonly  known- 


hli  HiOeHiu  A 


•r  reminder  by 
in  HibUibcd  Ml 


iSlS  by  the  English  Historical  Societi.  .    _.. .._  .     .   . 

Walun  ii  Htminrburih.  «I(o  Htmin^mi  ntauutaH,  it  (cstii 
Ktiiiiii.4ii{Jiu,  edited  by  H.C.  Hamilton. 

BBM IPTEBA  (Gr,  4)"-,  half  and  irtpi* ,  a  vtng),  Ibe  name 
applied  in  toologicaf  classification  to  that  order  lA  the  daa 
Haafeia  {q.v.)  which  indudes  bugs,  deads,  aphids  and  scale- 
insects.  Tbt  name  was  first  used  by  Linnaeus  (1735).  who 
derived  it  from  the  half-coriaceous  and  half-membtanous  con- 
dition of  the  forewing  In  many  members  of  the  order.  But  the 
wings  vary  considerably  In  different  famlliei.  and  the  dwk  dis- 
tinctive feature  is  the  structure  of  the  jaws,  which  [arm  a  beak- 
like organ  with  stylets  adapted  tor  plerdog  and  anddng.  Hence 
the  name  JUyneMa  (or  JUyiulMa),  proposed  by  J.  C  Fabiidns 
(iT?S)i  Is  used  by  many  ntiiers  in  preference  to  Hemiptetm. 

SInulvt, —  liie  heaid  varies  greatly  in  shape,  and  the  feelers 
have  usually  but  few  segments — often  only  (our  01   " 

the  order,  if  we  eidude  from  it  the  lice  (Awplura).  Taking  is 
our  type  the  head  of  a  dead,  we  find  a  jobled  rostram  or  beak 
(Ggs.  I  and  1,  IV.  t,  c)  with  a  deep  groove  on  its  anterior  laa; 
this  organ  is   formed  by  ■ — 

the  second  pah-  of  marillae  -v- 

and  corresponds  therdore  / 

to  the  labium  or  "  lower  / 

lip"     of     biting    Insects.^  I 

WltMn  the  groove  of  the  | 


paits 
piercers— often 
oaroea    at  the  lip — nork 
to  and  fro.     One  of  these 
pain  (Sg.   a,  II.  a,  t,  c) . 
represents  the  mandibles, 
the  other  (£g.  1,  III-  a,  b, 
t)  the  Gist  mtaiUae-    Tbe 
piercing    portions   ol    the 
lattei-iepresenttog    Iheir      ^^  ,„^  t^, 
inner  lobes  or   laoniae—  Di^pT 
lie   median   to   the    man-  Fio.  1.— Keadand 
dibular    {aercera    in    the  '""" 

natural    potion    of    the    ,!;;  |2^  ^^ 
organs.    These  homologies  jji^.  BaHof  &rw  1 

were  determined  by  J.  C  V-I  Pronotum. 
Savigny  In  1S16,  and  though  disputed  by  v 
writers,  they  have  been  latdy  confirmed  by  the  embryDlogiol 
researches  of  R,  Heymons  (1899).  Vestigial  palps  have  bein 
described  In  various  spedei  of  Hemiplera,  but  the  true  oalure 
of  these  strudures  Is  doubtful.  In  front  of  the  rostrum  and  the 
piercers  lies  the  pdnted  fieilble  labrun  and  vrithin  its  base  a 
small  hypophiryni  (Eg.  I,  IV.  d)  consisting  of  paired  conical 
processes  which  lie  dorsal  to  the  "  syringe "  of  Ibe  aalinty 
glands.  This  lattit  orfan  inject*  »  •ecrelion  into  the  pluu  ot 
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w  into  pUy  ud  the  t 


ctbincking.  Hit  polat  of  tbt 
urfacfl  to  bv  plcrcvl;  tbca  tbe 
lid  food  ii  bdieved  to  pin  into 

Tbe  pcolbofu  (figl.  I  ud  i,  V.)  is  Hemtpten  i>  Uigc  and 
ha,  utd  ihc  maalbandc  sciiuUum  is  tnuilly  eiteoiive.  The 
nmbet  of  tuul  KgmentB  Ii  Rdund;  oflen  three,  two  or  only 
UB  may  be  prsent  iuslctd  o[  the  typical  inseclui  numbei 
be.   Tba  nb^  will  be  described  in  connexieii  with  tbe  vtiioui 


u;  A,  clyptiu!  c,  labruE 
(rambch^ 

uilla:  0,  hue;  t,  ■heal 

d.    hypophirynx    (ibo 


nb-onwn,  but  to  interating  pccuiitrity  ot  the  Hemiptet* 
k  tbe  octuional  pretence  of  winged  and  winglcu  tacis  of  the 
ame  qiedes.  Eleven  abdominal  irgnieDli  can  be  recogniied, 
U  tail  in  tbe  early  allgci;  as  tlic  adult  condition  'a  reached, 
the  binder  aegmcnli  become  teduced  or  modihcd  in  connexion 


in.  many  Hemipten.   In  tbe  adult  then  b  a  pair  ot  ancli  iJindt 

biiae  of  Lbe  abdomen;  bat  In  the  young  iaiect  tbe  ^andi  an 
litualed  dorsally  and  opeo  to  the  exterior  on  a  variable  numbct  of 
the  abdominal  terga. 

DttdipHtid. — Id  molt  Hemjpleta  the  yomig  Iniect  (fig.  3) 
resemble*  its  patenta  ocept  for  the  absence  ^  wings,  and  I* 
active  tbrougb  all  atatca  ol  Its  growth.  In  all  Bemiptcra  the 
■ing-nidiments  develop  eitemally  on  the  oymphal  cuticle, 
but  in  some  families — the  cicada  for  eiample— -the  young  Insect 
(fig.  to)  la  a  tarva  differing  markedly  In  form  from  lu  parent, 
and  adapted  for  a  different  mode  of  life,  while  the  nymph  before 
the  final  moult  ia  sluggish  and  inactive.  In  the  male  Cecddw 
(Scale-insects)  tbe  Qympb  (fig  4)  remains  passive  and  taha  no 
food.  Tbe  order  of  the  Hemipteca  aSotds,  therefoie,  •ome 
Interating  transition  atages  towuda  tbe  complete  metamorphoaii 
oC  the  higher  insecta. 

DiitiibuiiiM  and  AdSfli.— Hemipleta  are  widely  dbtributed, 
and  are  plentiful  In  most  quartcn  o(  the  globe,  though  they 
probably  have  not  penetrated  as  far  into  remote  and  lohMpitahlii 
regions  as  have  the  Coleoplen,  Diptcra 
and    Aplera.      They    feed    entitdy    by 
auctioti,  and  the  majority  of  the  spedes 
{HCrca  phuit  tissues  and  suck  sap.    The 
leaves  of  plants  are  for  the  moat  part  the 
objecta  of  attack,  but  many  aphlds  and 
scale-insects  pierce  stems,  and   some  go 
underground  and   feed  on   roots.     The 
enormous  rate  at  which  aphids  multiply 
under  favourable  conditions  makes  them 
of    tbe    greatest    economic    Importance, 
since  the  growth  of  immense  numben  of 
the  same  kind  of  plant  in  close  proximity 
—as  In  ordinary  fann-crops — is  especially 
advtntageoua  to  the  insecti  that  feed  on 
them.    Several  families  ot  bugs  are  pre- 
daceous  in  habit,  attacking  other  insecit     atw  kici  ud  Homd 
— often  members  of  their  own  order —  fc!i.'te'i'    """  '  '"'* 
and   sucking   their  juices.      Olhera   are  ^''^ 
feeding  on  decaying  organic      '^" 


,n,ple,  , 


pmitor  with  its  three  pairs  of 
ii|hth  and  two  pairs  to  the 
dkltngubbed  in  the  female. 


segment,  caa  be 
Lbe  trunk  ganglia 


Fi  mostly  on  the  )ul 

g  insects.    And  some,  like  the  bed-hugs, 

e  patajjtes  of  venebraie  ^imals,  on 

bose  bodies  they  live  temporarily  or  permanently,  a 


baf  (Cmaticlularius}: 
TSe  same  alters  meal. 

the  thorax  is  remarkable. 


Icrms  a  twisted  loop  with  the  gullet.  Usually  (here  ir 
ticreiory  (Malpi^ian)  tubes:  but  there  are  only  two 
Caaiiat  and  none  in  the  Aphidar.     "  Slink  glands," 


the  Hydromdridoe  or  pont 
the  surface-film,  on  which  tb 
slender  lep,  the  body  ol  the  insect  oeingraiseactearoltne  water. 

.M>  dense  that  water  cannot  penetrate.  Consequently  when  the 
insect  dives,  an  air-bubble  forms  around  It,  a  supply  of  oxygen  is 
thus  secured  (or  breathing  and  the  water  is  kept  away  from  the 
spiracles.  Id  many  of  these  Insects,  while  most  ilulividuals 
of  the  spedes  are  wingless,  winged  specimens  are  now  and  then 
met  with.  The  occasional  development  of  wings  is  probably 
o(  service  to  the  species  in  enabling  the  insects  10  reach  new 
fresh-Biler  breeding-grounds.  This  lamily  of  Hemiptera  (the 
Hydrtimtiridat)  and  the  Suldidac  contain  several  insects  that 
arc  marine,  haunting  the  lldal  margin.  One  genus  of  Hydiimt- 
Iridat  IHalthalcsi  is  even  oceanic  in  iu  habil,  the  species  being 
met  with  skimming  over  the  surface  of  the  sea  hundreds  of  miles 
from  larid.  Probably  they  dive  when  the  surface  becomes 
ruffled.  In  these  marine  genera  the  abdomen  often  undergoes 
escessive  reduction  (fig.  s). 


Volo'ifClidae)  and  lh( 
lies  Ufrpidat)  dive  and  swim  th 
irir  supply  of  air  from  the  surfi 
cans  of  a  pair  of  long,  grooved  la 


IS    tbe   "B. 
'■  (fig-  6)    a 
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of  Ike  ibdonuiu]  pleiin)  wliidi  vbcn  pmKd  Eogether  ions  Ptiiil  Hitttry. — Tie  Htleioptcn  cu  be  Inctd  luck  faiUui 

a  tube  vhoie  point  cu  piuce  the  luifice  film  idd  convey  dun  uy  other  ■ingctl  iniecls  ii  Ibe  fouil  Priihci*u<c  sUxHta 

til  to  the  hindmoit  ipinclei  which  tie  4lDDe  functioiisl  in  the  Moberg,  (mm  the  Ordoviciaii  aSttea  of  Sweden  ii  lifhtly  reguded 

adult.    The  t/olmaUdai  bieaihe  moitly  through  the  thondc  u  the  wine  "i  *  bug.    But  iccotding  ID  the  recent  reKvcbea 

(pincl«;  the  lir  is  coDvej^ed  to  IheH  Crom  the  tail-end,  ohich  of  A.  HindUnch  it  is  not  ioiectaii  at  all.    Both  Heieropteioui 

i>  brought  to  the  aurfice.  along  a  liind  of  tunnel  fonned  by  and  Homoplenua  genera  faave  been  described  from  the  Carbon- 


iverlapping  bain. 

SiMHi-ptoducint  Orfani.— The  Hemipten  ai 
loi  the  variety  oi  their  striduliting  ocgana.   In  m 


ure  of  tome  of  these  ii  daub 

larUbIc     ia  a  rtmarUble  Permian  (ouil,  with  jawi  that  are  typically 

Enera  of     hemipteroua  except  that  the  second  maiiUae  are  not  fused  and 

with  cockioach-like  wingi.    In  (he  Juraaiic  period  many  of  the 

Hilling  farailiei,  audi  as  the  CUadiiat,  Fulttridai,  AfkiJat, 

Ntpidat,  Ridiatiilai,  ByirtmdriJai,  Lytati^M  and  Ctrtiiat, 

had  already  become  diHerentiated. 

QvnfiH^fK, — The  number  of  described  vpedei  ol  Uenipcera 


briille-bcaring  tubercle*  on  the  legi  are 
el  of  £ne  itriationi  on  the  abdotnioal  sterna. 
□b-like  acriei  of  sharp  spines  on  the  forc^hin 
can  be  drawn  across  a  set  of  blunt  processes  on  the  shin  of  Ihe 
opposite  leg.  Males  of  the  little  water-bugs  of  the  genus  Cdriu 
make  a  shrill  chirping  note  by  drawing  a  row  of  teeth  on  the 
flattened  fore-foot  across  a  group  of  aplnes  on  the  haonch  ol 
the  oppoiiie  leg.  But  the  loudest  and  moil  temarkable  vocal 
organs  of  all  insects  are  those  of  the  mile  deads,  which  "  sing  " 


[ions  can  imally'  be  distinEuished:    noit  of  the  j 
in  the  dma  (fig-  6,  d)  on  iti  hinder  «fge,  and  id 


ind  Ihe  Cryploc 

Cymiuxerala.—T\n%  tribe   bidudo  i 

~  'ftl,  artHVcat  and  nunb-haunlii 

HeleRjpier 


Mod  HeletDptera  are  Salteoed  in  I 
nearly  »,  when  closed.    The  young  L-— ^r—---  -  — 

... ...  .  , irieiDy  dftercBt  from  that  of 

througli  all  the 


lageiof  itigtowth,    1 
Iribo— Ibe  Gymnocer 


ihily'cotmi'? 


Iheie  are  cioKd,  The  toreito*  ha 

.luie  ridgei.  the  feel  ai 


r  are  a  large  family  incTuding  Ihe  pQnd-aluiers  and  other 

■— ■<ie  tuifare-Cim  of  tredi  water,  ai  well  aa  Ihe  nmarkable 

BthbtlH  already  releircd  to.    The  RidniidM  an 
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■  firf;  of  KduMOi  bot*  that  attack  Mba  Imku  and  uck 

tfeair  jim;  wbaakiailiart.aDdcanHd  undertbelHdtnahook-        Xbu  nb-flrdn' 

3wBsSi,rs,issKi.^':'s?i™i.s;  ass."'""'" 

**  bad-bw  "  irhkli  aboundt  id  unclean  dwellinn  am)  tucki  buman     ml.    -rt- 
blmd  tea  Buc).,  Tbe  Aaftacoiiluare  mily  nliled  la  ibe  Cini-     "■''.."? 

aiiMar  an  ■   1u|e  fimily  of   rathn  Kft-ikinnRl   bu^i   mowly 
i  \       /  >  rmbolium.  TI™iM«uartoHen 


ivinckM).     MaBniAcd,    b  and  i 
EiDalE,  moR  hicuy  magoJAed. 

pinnt  aHl  doa  not 
fumilinihcKiiaiHH 
ThcClcitJiiiiifiirela] 
tb?y  are  diiiinEuuhctt 
bcinfl  IhickcncJ  and -li 


Heat 


J*  11— t.  (Jrmph  Mb  stagel  i>f  Cit 
'« iner  (aces  ol  1  root  leg.  maicnitio]- 

■dK  and  Ibe  loot  in  tbe  fore  and  in 
I^"**™-   Tbe  hinder  abdominal...... 

^*i^  ifymmetncal  ana  necmeni,  the  ^al  h  ■ 

<mr  lidc  a  iinaU  Mallied  plale  (jIn'ciO  o. . 

in^ed  *iih  nnn  at  iMh.  On  amMnt  of  Ihe  n.>diicl 
aniHuiiiiu  id  Ibe  jam  in  ibt  Oiraidai.  C.  Burner  hs 
jN^ittd  that  tbey  JunildfonDaapcciaLautrordcraf  Hemi 


xion  Ehe  lail  maulr. 
BC  Homnplcra  by  Ihc  rront  thJKU 
lund  cyea.  three  eimplc  ey«  locelLi) 
"Ttlie  (ima*  "   "^  -  -    ■ 


■erratrd  ovipoiltor.  lava  her  egg*  in  dits  cut  in  llie  twigt  of  planiL 
The  voung  have  wnple  feclcn  and  eloul  iore-lcg*  ((ig.  JO)  adapted 
for  digging;  they  live  underground  and  feed  on  tbe  rooca  of  planta. 


Fio.  IJ^Apple  Scale  1 
more  highly  nugni&cd. 

"can-     ' 

aVnglc  cicafl  n  found  in  Envlaiu 
The  t'ltltpridat  and  ittmbrati 


otof  inak:<l.  (eeferi 


L  Anencnn  Epecic*  it  ii  hnovn  that  rhii  larval 

lh<i™caD 

land,  and  thai  ii  i»tricte<l  tnlhe  ioulh. 


bm  the  head  with  tmo  OBlBamI  — 
»  in  the  tronol  "  tanttra-fliei "  («.i 

con.picuouttUddw,  or  trant-like  |. 

nnuulabte  od  uaxiiit  of  ths  lacknid  preli 


HEMLOCK 


limJy,  The  Kt 


fi.^'^,it"'"Cn: 


Si^r^ucv,! 


T(t.^" 


Lousi]  (n  winglHt  puulllc  Ibkco 

::t  Ercm  Ih?  Hcmiptera,  (hdr  luckiat 
inn  appartnily  formed  on  quite  a 


The  Aiuplun  or  lice 

ar^   pierdiu;  moulb-Drraiw  bnnn  apt: 

difiniDl  pUn  (ram  thoic  of  th»  lltltr __ 

fmnl  of  tbe  bad  il  ■  ihort  tubr  srmHl  mrilh  nrona  ncurvcd  hcoki 
■rhich  an  be  £ied  into  the  ildn  of  the  hoat,  and  froiB  the  lube  in 
doiie.te  nuie  rieDdw  micldrg-tnink  an  be  prolnidod  (Kf.  IJ). 
EAcb  loot  kt  iVDVided  with  *  Basic  ItrcMi^  cUw  which,  c^potrd  to 


— AppItSnle  lined  tU)lillupi$  pcminim).  a,  Saletn 


intoi  pnxni  or  hood-like  itnictu  re  which  miv  ertcnd  Tar  behind  the 
tail-end  al  tlie  abdomen.    Two  oihec  allied  lamilln,  the  CirapUai 


For  the  Anopli 


1900),' and  CVW.kiikaldy  (jairi:  QurkrII  ciui  (tVv^. 
Cicadiby  C.  CarieiJ^B«    "--    "-   '--'   ■"  - 


JrSS. 


-  -„-. (Leiden."  1M0-190S), 

.nd  G.  Eoderldn  (ZooJ.  Am.  uviii..  1904).  (G.  H.  cT) 

UmLOCK  (m  O.  Eng.  hcmlk  or  hynJki;  no  cognate  ii  found 
0  SDy  othei  language,  and  the  origin  is  unknown),  lL«  Conimii 


tsofCreii 


and  Itela 


places  on  bedge-faankg,  and  by  Ibe  boiden  of  fieldi, 
and  alio  widely  ipread  over  Europe  and  tempetale  Aiia,  and 
naluraliied  in  the  cultivated  dislricu  oi  Korib  and  South 
America.  It  U  an  etecl  branching  plant,  growing  (tom  3  to  6  ft. 
high,  and  emitting  a  diiagreeable  smell,  like  thai  oS  mice.  The 
Items  are  hollow,  imooth,  somewhat  glaucous  green,  spotted  with 
dull  dark  purple,  ai  alluded  10  in  the  specific  name,  miuiilaliim. 
The  nwt-leavet  have  long  furrowed  footstalks,' ibeaihing  the 
Item  at  the  base,  and  are  targe,  triangular  in  outline,  ud 
repeAtedlydiv[dedorcompound,lheultiinaleand  ver^DuiTieroui 

These  leaves  generally  perish  after  the  growth  of  tbe  flowehnf 
Item,  which  takes  place  in  the  aecond  year,  while  the  Uwnt 
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fWDduced  on  tbe  lUm  became  graduaHy  smaller  upwards.  The 
branchei  are  aU  terminated  by  compound  many-rayed  umbels 
of  small  white  flowers,  the  general  involucres  consisting  of  several, 
tbe  partial  ones  of  about  three  short  lanceolate  bracts,  the  latter 
being  usually  turned  towards  the  outside  of  the  umbel.  The 
flowers  arc  succeeded  by  broadly  ovate  fruits,  the  mericarps 
(half-fruits)  having  five  ribs  which,  when  mature,  are  waved 
or  crenated;  and  when  cut  across  the  albumen  is  seen  to  be 
deeply  furrowed  on  the  inner  face,  so  as  to  exhibit  in  section  a 
reniform  outline.  The  fruits  when  triturated  with  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash  evolve  a  most  unpleasant  odour. 

Hemlock  is  a  virulent  poison,  but  it  varies  much  In  potency 
according  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  has  grown,  and  the 
season  or  stage  of  growth  at  which  it  is  gathered.  In  the  first 
year  the  leaves  have  little  power,  nor  in  the  second  are  their 
properties  developed  until  the  flowering  period,  at  which  time, 
or  later  on  when  the  fruits  are  fully  grown,  the  plant  should  be 
gathered.  The  wild  plant  growing  in  exposed  situations  is  to 
be  preferred  to  garden-grown  samples,  and  is  more  potent  in 
dry  warm  summers  than  in  those  which  are  dull  and  moist 

The  poisonous  property  of  hemlock  resides  chiefly  in  the 

alkaloid  conine  or  conia  which  is  found  in  both  the  fruits  and 

the  leaves,  though  in  exceedingly  small  proportions  in  the  latter. 

Conine  resembles  nicotine  in  its  deleterious  action,  but  is  much 

less  powerful.     No  chemical  antidote  for  it  is  known.     The 

|dant  also  jrields  a  second  less  poisonous  crystal lizable  base 

called  conkydrine,  which  nuiy  be  converted  into  conine  by  the 

abstraction  of  the  elements  of  water.     When  collected  for 

medicinal  purposes,  for  which  both  leaves  and  fruits  are  used, 

the  former  should  be  gathered  at  the  time  the  plant  is  in  full 

Uosaom,  while  the  latter  are  said  to  ix>ssess  the  greatest  degree 

of  energy  just  before  they  ripen.   The  fruits  are  the  chief  source 

whence  conine  is  prepared.   The  principal  forms  in  which  hemlock 

is  employed  are  the  extract  and  juice  of  hemlock,  hemlock 

poultice,  and  the  tincture  of  hemlock  fruits.     Large  doses 

produce  vertigo,  nausea  and  paralysis;  but  in  smaller  quantities, 

•dininistered  by  skilful  hands,  it  has  a  sedative  action  on  the 

Boves.   It  has  also  some  reputation  as  an  alterative  and  resolvent, 

and  as  an  anodyne. 

The  acrid  narcotic  properties  of  the  plant  render  it  of  some 
importance  that  one  should  be  able  to  identify  it,  the  more  so 
IS  some  of  the  compound-leaved  umbellifcrs,  which  have  a 
Sneral  similarity  of  appearance  to  it,  form  wholesome  food 
for  man  and  animals.  Not  only  is  this  knowledge  desirable 
to  i^event  the  poisonous  plant  being  detrimentally  used  in  place 
of  the  wholesome  one;  it  is  equally  important  in  the  opposite 
cue,  namely,  to  prevent  the  inert  being  substituted  for  the 
RaMdiol  agent.  The  plant  with  which  hemlock  is  most  likely 
to  be  confounded  is  A  nthriscus  sylvcslris,  or  cow-parsley,  the 
fcaTesof  which  are  freely  eaten  by  cattle  and  rabbits;  this  plant, 
^t  the  hemlock,  has  spotted  stems  but  they  are  hairy,  not 
hairless;  it  has  much-divided  leaves  of  the  same  general  form, 
but  they  are  downy  and  aromatic,  not  smooth  and  nauseous 
v^  bruised;  and  the  fruit  of  Anthriscus  is  linear-oblong 
ud  not  ovate. 

HQfP  (in  O.  Eng.  henep^  cf .  Dutch  hcnnep,  Ger.  Hanf,  cognate 

*itfa  Gr.  K&ypttdi%,  Lat.  cannabis) ,  an  annual  lierb  (Cannabis  sativa) 

having  angular  rough  stems  and  alternate  deeply  lobed  leaves. 

The  bast  fibres  of  Cannabis  are  the  hemp  of  commerce,  but, 

Dofortunately,  the  products  from  many  totally  different  plants 

afc  often  included  under  the  general  name  of  hemp.    In  some 

cues  the  fibre  is  obtained  from  the  stem,  while  in  others  it 

cones  from  the  leaf.    Sunn  hemp,  Manila  hemp,  Sisal  hemp, 

uid  Phormium  (New  Zealand  flax,  which  is  neither  flax  nor 

hemp)  are  treated  separately.     All  these,  however,  arc  often 

dused  under  the  above  general  name,  and  so  are  the  following: — 

I^eccan  or  Ambari  hemp,  Hibiscus  cannabinits,  an  Indian  and 

£ast  Indian  malvaceous  plant,  the  fibre  from  which  is  often 

^'vn  as  brown  hemp  or  Bombay  hemp;  rit6  hemp,  which 

It  obtained  from  the  American   aloe,   Agave  americana;  and 

Hoorva  or   bowstring-hemp,   Sanscpicria  teylanica,   which   is 

tbUioed  from  an  aloe-like  plant,  and  is  a  native  of  India  and 


Ceykm.  Then  ther^  are  Cauda  hemp,  Apoeynum  tannaWnmm, 
Kentucky  hemp,  UrUca  canmUrina,  and  others. 

The  hemp  plant,  like  the  hop,  which  is  of  the  same  natuhd 
order,  Cannabinaceae,  Is  dioedous,  i^.  the  male  and  female 
flowers  are  borne  on  separate  plants.  The  female  plant  growt 
to  a  greater  height  than  the  male,  and  its  foliage  is  darker  and 
more  luxuriant,  but  the  plant  takes  from  five  to  six  weeks  longer 
to  ripen.  When  the  male  plants  are  ripe  they  are  pulled,  put 
up  into  bundles,  and  steeped  in  a  similar  manner  to  flax,  but 
the  female  plants  are  allowed  to  remain  until  the  seed  is  perfectly 
ripe.  They  arc  then  pulled,  and  after  the  seed  has  been  removed 
arc  retted  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  seed  Is  also  a  valuable 
product;  the  finest  is  kept  for  sowing,  a  large  quantity  is  sold 
for  the  food  of  cage  birds,  while  the  remainder  is  sent  to  the  oil 
mills  to  be  crushed.  The  extracted  oil  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap,  while  the  solid  remains,  known  as  oil-cake,  are  valuable 
as  a  food  for  cattle.  The  leaves  of  hemp  have  five  to  seven 
leaflets,  the  form  of  which  is  lanceolate-acimiinate,  with  a 
serrate  margin.  The  loose  panicles  of  male  flowers,  and  the 
short  spikes  of  female  flowers,  arise  from  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves.  The  height  of  the  plant  varies  greatly  with  season,  soil 
and  manuring;  in  some  districts  it  varies  from  3  to  4  ft.^ 
but  in  the  Piedmont  province  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  them 
from  8  to  x6  ft.  in  height,  whilst  a  variety  {CanfuUns 
saiiva,  variety  gigaiUea)  has  produced  specimens  over  17  ft.  in 
height. 

All  cultivated  hemp  belongs  to  the  same  spedes,  Cannahis 
sativa;  the  special  varieties  such  as  Cannabis  indica,  Cannabis 
chinensiSf  &c.,  owe  their  diflerences  to  climate  and  soil,  and  they 
lose  many  of  their  peculiarities  when  cultivated  in  temperate 
regions.  Rumphius  (in  the  xyth  century)  had  noticed  these 
differences  between  Indian  and  European  hemp. 

Wild  hemp  still  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Ural,  and 
the  Volga,  near  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  extends  to  Persia,  the 
Altai  range  and  northern  and  western  China.  The  authors  of 
the  Pkarmacographia  say: — "  It  is  found  in  Kashmir  and  in 
the  Him&laya,  growing  10  to  13  ft.  high,  and  thriving  vigorously 
at  an  elevation  of  6000  to  10,000  ft."  Wild  hemp  is,  however, 
of  very  little  use  as  a  fibre  producer,  although  a  drug  is  obtained 
from  it. 

It  would  appear  that  the  native  country  of  the  hemp  plant  is 
in  some  part  of  temperate  Asia,  probably  near  the  Caspian  Sea. 
It  spread  westward  throughout  Europe,  and  southward  through 
the  Indian  peninsula. 

The  names  given  to  the  plant  and  to  its  products  in  different 
countries  are  oif  interest  in  connexion  i^iith  the  utilization  of  the 
fibre  and  resin.  In  Sans,  it  is  called  goni,  sana,  skanapu,  banga 
and  ganjika;  in  Bengali,  ganga;  Pcrs.  bang  and  canna;  Arab. 
kinnub  or  cannub;  Gr.  kannabis;  Lat.  cannabis;  Ital.  canappa; 
Fr.  chanvre;  Span,  cdflamo;  Portuguese,  cdnamo;  Russ. 
kondpel;  Lettish  and  Lithuanian,  kannapes;  Slav,  konopi; 
Erse,  ccnaib  and  canab;  A.  Sax.  hocnrp;  Dutch,  funnep; 
Ger.  Hanf;  Eng.  hcmP;  Danish  and  Norwegian,  hamp;  Icelandic, 
hampr;  and  in  Swcd.  hampa.  The  English  word  canvas 
sufficiently  reveals  its  derivation  from  cannabis. 

Very  little  hemp  is  now  grown  in  the  British  Isles,  although 
this  variety  was  considered  to  be  of  very  good  quality,  and  to 
possess  great  strength.  The  chief  continental  hemp-prod udng 
countries  are  Italy,  Russia  and  France;  it  is  also  grown  in 
several  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  India.  The 
Central  Provinces,  Bengal  and  Bombay  arc  the  chief  centres 
of  hemp  cultivation  in  India,  where  the  plant  is  of  most  use  for 
narcotics.  The  satisfactory  growth  of  hemp  demands  a  light, 
rich  and  fertile  soil,  but,  unlike  most  substances,  it  may  be 
reared  for  a  few  years  in  succession.  The  time  of  sowing,  the 
quantity  of  seed  per  acre  (about  three  bushels)  and  the  method 
of  gathering  and  retting  are  very  similar  to  those  of  flax;  but, 
05  a  rule,  it  is  a  hardier  plant  than  flax,  docs  not  possess  the  same 
pliability,  is  much  coarser  and  more  brittle,  and  does  not  require 
the  same  amount  of  attention  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  its 
growth. 

The  very  finest  bemp|ihalpo«uVik>!bft\itQ>nivc.tQ\V\^x^»cx« 
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Italy,  is,  however,  very  similar  to  flax,  and  in  many  cases  the  two 
fibres  are  mixed  in  the  same  material.  The  hemp  fibre  has 
always  been  valuable  for  the  rope  industry,  and  it  was  at  one 
time  very  extensively  used  in  the  production  of  yams  for  the 
manufacture  of  sail  doth,  sheeting,  covers,  bagging,  sacking,  &c. 
Much  of  the  finer  quality  is  still  made  into  doth,  but  almost  all 
the  coarser  quality  finds  its  way  into  ropes  and  similar  materiaL 

A  large  quantity  of  hemp  doth  is  still  made  for  the  British 
navy.  TThe  doth,  when  finished,  is  cut  up  into  lengths,  made 
into  bags  and  tarred.  They  are  then  used  as  coal  sacks.  There 
b  also  a  quantity  made  into  sacks  which  are  intended  to  hold 
very  heavy  material.  Hemp  yams  are  also  used  in  certain 
classes  of  carpets,  for  spedal  bags  for  use  in  cop  dyeing  and  for 
similar  spedal  purposes,  but  for  the  ordinary  bagging  and 
sacking  the  employment  of  hemp  yams  has  been  almost  entirely 
supplanted  by  yams  made  from  the  jute  fibre. 

Hemp  is  grown  for  three  products — (1)  the  fibre  of  its  stem; 
(2)  the  resinous  secretion  which  is  devdoped  in  hot  countries 
upon  its  leaves  and  flowering  heads;  (3)  its  oily  seeds. 

Hemp  has  been  employed  for  its  fibre  from  andent  times. 
Herodotus  (iv.  74)  mentions  the  wild  and  cultivated  ^faemp  of 
Scythia,  and  describes  the  hempen  garments  made  by  the 
Thradans  as  equal  to  linen  in  fineness,  Hesychius  says  the 
Thradan  women  made  sheets  of  hemp.  Moschion  (about  200 
B.C.)  records  the  use  of  hempen  ropes  for  rigging  the  ship 
"  Syracusia  "  built  for  Hiero  II.  Tlie  hemp  plant  has  been 
cultivated  in  northem  India  from  a  considerable  antiquity, 
not  only  as  a  drug  but  for  its  fibre.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  preparing  hemp.  Hempen 
doth  became  common  in  central  and  southern  Europe  in  the 
xjth  century. 

Hemp-resin. — ^Hemp  as  a  dmg  or  intoxicant  for  smoking 
and  chewing  occurs  in  the  three  forms  of  bhang,  ganja  and 
charas. 

X.  Bkang,  the  Hindustani  siddki  or  sabtit  consists  of  the 
dried  leaves  and  small  stalks  of  the  hemp;  a  few  fruits  occur  in 
it.  It  is  of  a  dark  brownish-green  colour,  and  has  a  faint  peculiar 
odour  and  but  a  slight  taste.  It  is  smoked  with  or  without 
tobacco;  or  it  is  made  into  a  sweetmeat  with  honey,  sugar 
and  aromatic  spices;  or  it  is  powdered  and  infused  in  cold  water, 
yidding  a  turbid  drink,  suhdschi.  Hashish  is  one  of  the  Arabic 
names  given  to  the  Syrian  and  Turkish  preparations  of  the 
resinous  hemp  leaves.  One  of  the  commonest  of  these  prepara- 
tions  is  made  by  heating  the  bhang  with  water  and  butter,  the 
butter  becoming  thus  charged  with  the  resinous  and  active 
substances  of  the  plant. 

2.  Ganja,  the  guaza  of  the  London  brokers,  consists  of  the 
flowering  and  fruiting  heads  of  the  female  plant.  It  is  brownish- 
green,  and  otherwise  resembles  bhang,  as  in  odour  and  taste. 
Some  of  the  more  esteemed  kinds  of  hashish  are  prepared  from 
this  ganja.  Ganja  is  met  with  in  the  Indian  bazaars  in  dense 
bundles  of  24  plants  or  heads  apiece.  The  hashish  in  such 
extensive  use  in  Central  Asia  is  often  seen  in  the  bazaars  6f  large 
dties  in  the  form  of  cakes,  z  to  3  in.  thick,  5  to  10  in.  broad  and 
xo  to  15  in.  long. 

3.  Charas,  or  churrus,  is  the  resin  itself  collected,  as  it  exudes 
naturally  from  the  plant,  in  different  ways.  The  best  sort  is 
gathered  by  the  hand  like  opium;  sometimes  the  resinous 
exudation  of  the  plant  is  made  to  stick  first  of  all  to  cloths,  or 
to  the  leather  garments  of  men,  or  even  to  their  skin,  and  is  then 
removed  by  scraping,  and  after^'ards  consolidated  by  kneading, 
pressing  and  rolling.  It  contains  about  one-third  or  one-fourth 
its  weight  of  the  resin.  But  the  churrus  prepared  by  different 
methods  and  in  different  countries  differs  greatly  in  appearance 
and  purity.  Sometimes  it  takes  the  form  of  egg-like  masses  of 
greyish-brown  colour,  having  when  of  high  quality  a  shining 
resinous  fracture.  Often  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  irregular 
friable  lumps,  like  pieces  of  impure  linseed  oil-cake. 

The  medicinal  and  intoxicating  properties  of  hemp  have 
probably  been  known  in  Oriental  countries  from  a  very  early 
period.  An  ancient  Chinese  herbal,  part  of  which  was  written 
about  the  5th  century  B.C.,  while  the  remainder  is  of  still  earlier 


date,  notices  the  seed  and  flower-bearing  kinds  of  hemp.  Other 
early  writers  refer  to  hemp  as  a  remedy.  The  medicinal  and 
dietetic  use  of  hemp  spread  through  India,  Persia  and  Arabia 
in  the  early  middle  ages.  The  use  of  hemp  (bhang)  in  India  was 
noticed  by  Garcia  d'Orta  in  X563.  Berlu  in  his  Treasury  of  Drugs 
(1690)  describes  it  as  of  "  an  infatuating  quality  and  peraidoos 
use."  Attention  was  recalled  to  this  drug,  in  consequence  of 
Napoleon's  Egyptian  expedition,  by  de  Sacy  (xSog)  and  Rouger 
(x8io).  Its  modem  medicinal  use  is  chiefly  due  to  trials  by  Dr 
O'Shaughnessy  in  CalcutU  (X83S-X842).  The  plant  is  grown 
partly  and  often  mainly  for  the  sake  of  its  resin  in  Persia,  northem 
India  and  Arabia,  in  many  parts  of  Africa  and  in  BraziL 

Pharmacology  and  Therapeutics. — ^The  composition  of  this 
dmg  is  still  extremely  obscure;  partly,  perhaps,  because  it 
varies  so  much  in  individual  specimens.  It  appears  to  contain 
at  least  two  alkaloids-r-cannabinine  and  tetano-cannabine — of 
which  the  former  is  volatile.  The  chief  active  prindple  may 
possibly  be  neither  of  these,  but  the  substance  cannabinon. 
There  are  also  resins,  a  volatile  oil  and  several  other  constituents. 
Cannabis  indica — as  the  drug  is  termed  in  the  pharmacopoeias — 
may  be  given  as  an  extract  (dose  \'i  gr.)  or  tincture  (dose  5-15 
minims). 

The  dmg  has  no  external  action.  The  effects  of  its  absorption, 
whether  it  be  swallowed  or  smoked,  vary  within  wide  limits 
in  different  individuals  and  races.  So  great  is  this  variation  as 
to  be  inexplicable  except  on  the  view  that  the  nature  and  propor- 
tions of  the  active  prindples  vary  greatly  in  different  specimens. 
But  typically  the  dmg  in  an  intoxicant,  resembling  alcohol  in 
many  features  of  its  action,  but  differing  in  others.  The  eariy 
symptoms  are  highly  pleasurable,  and  it  is  for  these,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  stimulants,  that  the  dmg  is  so  largely  consumed  in  the 
East.  There  is  a  subjective  sensation  of  mental  brilliance,  but, 
as  in  other  cases,  this  is  not  home  out  by  the  objective  results. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  incoordination  of  nervous  action 
under  the  influence  of  Indian  hemp  may  be  due  to  independent 
and  non-concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
cefebnmi.  Following  on  a  dedded  lowering  of  the  pain  and 
touch  senses,  which  may  even  lead  to  complete  loss  of  cutaneous 
sensation,  there  comes  a  sleep  which  is  often  accompanied  by 
pleasant  dreams.  There  appears  to  be  no  evidence  in  the  case 
of  either  the  lower  animals  or  the  human  subject  that  the  drug 
is  an  aphrodisiac.  Excessive  indulgence  in  cannabis  indica  is 
very  rare,  but  may  lead  to  general  ill-health  and  occasionally  to 
insanity.  The  apparent  impossibility  of  obtaining  pure  and 
trustworthy  samples  of  the  dmg  has  led  to  its  entire  abandon- 
ment in  therapeutics.  When  a  good  sample  is  obtained  it  is  a 
safe  and  effident  hypnotic,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  a  European. 
The  tincture  should  not  be  prescribed  unless  precautions  are 
taken  to  avoid  the  predpitation  of  the  resin  which  follows  its 
dilution  with  water. 

See  Watt,  Dictionary  of  the  Economic  Products  of  India. 

HEMSTERHUIS,  FRANgOIS  (i 731-1790),  Dutch  writer  on 
aesthetics  and  moral  philosophy,  son  of  Tiberius  Hemsterhuis, 
was  born  at  Franeker  in  Holland,  on  the  27th  of  December  17 3X. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Leiden,  where  he  studied 
Plato.  Failing  to  obtain  a  professorship,  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  state,  and  for  many  years  acted  as  secretary  to  the  state 
council  of  the  United  Provinces.  He  died  at  the  Hague  on  the 
7th  of  July  1790.  Through  his  philosophical  writings  he  became 
acquainted  with  many  distinguished  persons — Goethe,  Herder, 
Princess  Amalia  of  Gallitzin,  and  especially  Jacobi,  with  whom 
he  had  much  in  common.  Both  were  idealists,  and  their  works 
suffer  from  a  similar  lack  of  arrangement,  although  distinguished 
by  degance  of  form  and  refined  sentiment.  His  most  valuable 
contributions  are  in  the  department  of  aesthetics  or  the  general 
analysis  of  feeling.  His  philosophy  has  been  characterized  as 
Socratic  in  content  and  Platonic  in  form.  Its  foundation  was 
the  desire  for  self-knowledge  and  tmth,  untrammelled  by  the 
rigid  bonds  of  any  particular  system. 

His  most  important  works,  all  of  which  were  written  In  FriMth,  are: 
Lettre  sur  la  sculpture  (1769),  in  which  occurs  the  well-known  defini- 
tion of  the  Beautiful  as  "  that  which  gives  us  the  greatest  niunborof 
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Una  b  the  dwtait  WKt  ot  tine";  in 

to  diwi  (I7I0)  1  £r«v  nr  rkiMM  <l  (u  r 

Ike  "  flunl  oruii  "  and  the  theory  of  ki 

Stfylt  (177U.  ■  cGiilixue  on  the  Rladon  b 

body,  end  elio  ee  eiock  oa  matcrielEa 

'  theisdicy  "of  Hemucrhuii, diicuuiDE  the 

nbiioa  to  nun:  Simim  (17B7),  on  tbc  I( 

vludi  lie  Ihe  vil],  the  imanaatEon,  the  a 

both  pudvc  nod  active);  ^J'lii  I1787),  ai 

there  ue  three  rolden  aan.  the  laat  bemg  the  Life  beyond  the  erav 

IHMnrralUinu  {171)7}. 

The  bac  colltclcd  edition  of  hii  vorics  Li  by  P.  S.  Maiboa 
iJiiilu'Wiiiti      ■■■---- 


gay,  wiity  uid  granfu]  ir 
tested  in  the  coDipaaliioD 

Dpera,atrage(Iy(CiirMIiiKiliite,  i7[o},&c.,oLjlaincdhJ>enmnoe 
10  Ihe  Academy  (1713).  PuU-matlre  u  he  «as,  he  had  alM 
terioua  rapadiy,  for  he  became  couiidllor  o!  (he  purlrmtnlii 
P»Ki(i;os),  andin  iTinhe  was  chosen  prcsideni  of  the  court  of 
n^lia.  Alter  the  death  of  the  count  dc  Rieui  (sod  of  Ibe 
(niDoui  fiunder.  Samuel  Bernard}  he  becuni:  (17J]]  wpcl- 
inlendcnt  ai  Ihe  household  of  Queen  Kfarie  Lcuczymka,  icbow 
inlimaie  friendship  he  had  previously  enjoytd.  On  hii  reCDveiy 
in  hii  eighlicth  year  fiom  ■  dangcroui  malady  (ijGj)  he  ptD- 


I,  TIBBUUS  (16SJ-1766],  Dutch  phllolo^I 
tad  critic,  was  bora  on  the  glh  of  January  1685  at  Croningen 
b  HoUand.  His  father,  a  learned  physidan,  gave  him  so  good 
an  early  edu^ition  that,  when  he  entered  the  univcnity  of  his 
Dative  tDin  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  speedily  proved  himself  to 
be  the  best  studcot  of  mathematics.  After  a  year  or  two  at 
Cnninfen,  he  was  attracted  to  the  univeiuly  of  Leiden  by  Ihe 
tame  ol  Periionius;  and  while  there  he  was  entrusted  with  Ihe 
duty  of  arranging  the  manuscripls  in  Ihe  library.  Though  he 
icceptfd  an  appointment  as  professor  of  malbemalics  and 
philosophy  at  Amsterdam  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  had  already 
liiKted  his  attention  to  the  atudy  of  the  ancient  languages, 
la  i)ed  he  completed  the  edition  of  Follm'i  OnDnuificsn  begun 
by  lederLin;  but  the  praise  he  received  from  hi*  (sunlrymcn 
mat  B»re  than  counlcrbaJanced  by  two  letters  ot  crilicism  from 
Beailry,  which  mortified  him  so  keenly  thai  for  two  months  he 
rdmed  to  open  a  Greek  book.  In  1717  FTenuti^rhma  was 
tppoinled  profesior  of  Greek  at  Franeker,  but  be  did  not  enter 
IB  Ui  duliti  Ihere  til]  1710.  In  1738  he  beanie  professor  of 
BUisBsl  history  also.  Two  years  aftetwards  he  wiu  ailed  to 
loch  the  UBH  subjects  at  Leiden,  whure  he  died  on  the  7ih  of 
April  1766.  Hemsterhuia  waj  Ihe  founder  of  a  laborious  and 
Hhil  Dutch  school  of  critidsm,  which  had  (amous  disciples 
ii  Vakkenaeri  Lenscp  and  Ruhnken. 

H-H  chief  wriiioga  are  the  fallawinB^  Lttiani  coSaqnia  ti  Timtm 
(17(«);  AtiilapkaHi]  PliUiu  (1714):  KeUu,  Ifc..  ml  XmophmUm 
EHuisn  in  tlK  Mitcdlana  cMia  of  Anutetdam.  voli.  liL  and 
'.:  ObrmliDHi    ad  Cirystiiiimi  immliaj;    Oialuma^   f>7^'i 


:r  of  his  days  10  study  and 
er,  according  to  the  marquis 
asm,  persecution,  bitterness 


originality. 


d  kept  his  ni 
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(mai's  CaUimatkn  and  to  Butmana'a  Prefttliui.  See  Elapum 
r.  BimOakutii  (with  Btiiiley'i  IcltecO  by  Kuhnken  (ITla).  and 
SuMwMs  oniMaiwiiii  <bf  diHixi  T.  IhrnOahiuii.  trt.  (Lddun, 
i>;i)ialu].E.  Sandys' f/u(.diui.&jUiirikip,iL  (190II). 

EtKT.  CHARLBI  HAPIBR  (1841-  ),  British  painter. 
tan  at  N'ewea*tlc4n-Tyne,  was  trained  in  the  Newcastle  school 
<<in,  in  the  Antwerp  academy  and  ID  the  studio  ot  Baron  Leys, 
Ht  has  produced  tome  figure  subjects  and  landscapes,  but  is 
bd  known  by  his  admirable  marine  paintings.  He  was  elected 
nuiotute  ot  the  Royal  Academy  in  iSgS.  associate  of  the  Royal 
S«icly  of  Painters  In  Water  Colours  in  1890  and  member  in 
>^i.  Two  of  his  paintings,  "  Pilchards  "  (iSg?)  and  "  London 
Iivn'''(i9aa),  arein  the  N'aiioDal  Galtciy  of  British  Art, 

KD,  I  ttmale  bird,  espedally  the  female  of  the  common  fowl 
lll).TlieO.Eng,*aTiiBtheteminiii    '  "  


lectures  at  ine  jcsmt  college,  ot  wtilcn  the  substance  wai  taken 
from  M£iemy  and  P.  Daniel.  He  revised  them  6nt  in  I7aj, 
and  later  put  them  in  Ihe  form  of  question  and  aniwct  on  Ihe 
modd  of  P.  le  Ragois,  and  by  following  Dubos  and  Boulain- 
villieisandwitbihcaidofiheabb^Boudoi  becompiledhis^lrff£ 
The  research  is  all  on  the  surface  and  is  only  borrowed.  But 
the  work  had  1  prodigious  success,  and  was  Iranabled  Into 
several  languages,  even  into  Chinese.  This  was  due  partly  to 
Htnauli's  popularity  and  pouiion.  partly  to  the  agreeable  style 
which  made  the  history  readable.  He  inserted,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  period,  moral  and  polilial  rellectiona, 
which  arc  always  brief  and  generally  as  fresh  and  pleasing  as  they 
arc  just.  A  few  masterly  strokes  reproduced  the  leading  features 
ot  each  age  and  the  character!  of  Its  iUustiious  men;  accurate 
chronological  tables  set  forib  Ibe  most  iDtereslins  events  in  the 
history  of  each  sovereign  and  the  names  of  the  great  men 
who  flourished  during  his  reign;  and  uitcnpersvd  throughout 
the  work  arc  occasioiial  chapters  od  the  social  and  civil  stale  ot 
the  country  at  the  close  of  each  en  Id  its  history.  Continuations 
oi  the  work  have  been  made  at  scpaiale  periods  by  Pantin  dcs 
Odoards,  by  Anguis  wi th  notes  by  Walckenaer,  and  by  Michaud. 
He  died  at  Paris  on  the  I4tli  of  Novembet  1770. 

BisttoCRAFUV.— Kfnauh's  Uimma  have  come  down  to  ui  in 
tB-u  diifi'rcnl  vcrNons,  both  cLuming  to  be  authentic.    One  was 

Ejbliihed  in  IBjJ  by  M.  du  Vignni  the  other  w«i  owned  by  Ihe 
orate  JeCoutadee,  who  per-'"  ""—"-" ■— ' 

in  his  work  on  Fnnddeat  H 

fragmentary  and  disroimeeledt  but  CO- „ 

dctaii«canceningnerBoaBofw)tb  SuetbeCsrHrAeHBiireoffirlmffl, 
'■■   ■        da  D^aad  and  ol  Vdt-' ' =-•-.."■-•-■ 


permitted  Lucku  Perey  tooi\-eloagntraeli 
HfnauU  (I'aifs,  iBgj).  The  ncmoin  an 
leledt  but  contain  intemtinEanfcdotL-s  and 
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lupiatB,  cf .  Ccr.  Ht 
t<i*,&c.   The  O.  En 


1,  HiK»i.  Du 


by  "CO 


it  tut- 01 


Koled  in  other  Teuton 

nale  Inrd  has  di^appearc 
ird  probably  of  onomat 


^Ibs  word  alu  appears  in  Fr.  coq,  and  medieval  Lat. 

Bf>AULT,  CHARLES  JEAX  FRANfOIS  (1685-1770).  FtCDcfa 
liiloriaii.  WIS  bom  in  Pars  on  the  Slh  of  Febiuary  1685.    His 

ud  >'oung  Hfnauli  obtained  a  good  education  at  the  Jesuit 
oJltje.  CapiivatedbyiheeloquenceofMisiiUon.inhislifieenth 
for  la  enleied  the  Oratory  with  the  view  ofbecoming  a  preacher, 
bat  liter  two  years'  residence  he  changed  his  intention,  and, 
iaJniiiif  a  potilioa  which  secured  him  access  to  the  most  select 
Bciay  of  Puis,  he  achieved  diitinction  at  an  early  period  by  his 


01  ataoamc  no  uenaaa  ana  oi  voHmre:  uh 

in  Ibe  editioB  of  the  AMti:  Sainlc-ltcuv  _. 

vol.  il.;  and  the  (M(i»i  de  foIrCn!  Mm.  BiJIcIia  de  k  5uit^H  ifi 
Vkiimiri  it  Fnigt,  1901).  AIa  H.  Uob,  U  PtiiiitU  IlinatU 
(Paris,  1903). 

HEHBAHB  (Fr.  JKtful/siUHe,  froDi  the  Gt.  ioeiiaias,  or 
hog's-bean;  Ital.  giiu^niuno;  Ccr.  Sckfsms  Bilicnkraul, 
Hahncrltd,  Saubehnt  and  Zigcancr-Ken  or  "gipsies'  corn"), 
the  common  name  ot  the  pbnt  Hyoscytmus  Hi^,  a  member 
of  the  natural  order  Sulanaceac,  indigenous  to  Britain,  found 
wild  in  waste  places,  on  rubtash  about  viUages  and  old  castlci, 
and  cultivated  for  medicinal  use  in  various  counties  in  Ihe  south 
and  cast  of  England.  It  occurs  also  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  and  in  western  Asia  extending  to  India  and  Siberia, 
and  has  long  been  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  Thcra 
are  two  forms  of  the  plant,  an  annual  and  a  biennial,  which 
spring  indiderently  from  the  same  crop  of  seed— the  one  groning 
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ground  a  thick  fleshy  root,  from  the  crown  of  which  arises  in 
spring  a  branched  flowering  stem,  usually  much  taller  and  more 
vigorous  than  the  flowering  stems  of  the  annual  plants.  The 
biennial  form  is  that  which  is  considered  officinal.  The  radical 
leaves  of  this  biennial  plant  spread  out  flat  on  all  sides  from  the 
crown  of  the  root;  they  are  ovate-oblong,  acute,  stalked,  and 
more  or  leas  indsely-toothed,  of  a  greyish-green  colour,  and 
covered  with  visdd  hairs;  these  leaves  perish  at  the  approach 
of  winter.  The  flowering  stem  pushes  up  from  the  root-crown 
in  spring,  ultimately  reaching  from  3  to  4  ft.  in  height,  and  as  it 
grows  becoming  branched,  and  furnished  with  alternate  sessile 
leaves,  which  are  stem-dasping,  oblong,  unequally-lobed,  clothed 
with  ^xmdular  clammy  hairs,  and  of  a  dull  grey-green,  the  whole 
plant  having  a  powerful  nauseous  odour.  The  flowers  are  shortly- 
stalked,  the  lower  ones  growing  in  the  fork  of  the  branches, 
the  upper  ones  sessile  in  one-sided  leafy  spikes  which  are  rolled 
back  at  the  top  before  flowering,  the  leaves  becoming  smaller 
upwards  and  taking  the  place  of  bracts.  The  flowers  have  an 
urn-shaped  calyx  which  persists  around  the  fruit  and  is  strongly 
veined,  with  five  stiff,  broad,  almost  prickly  lobes;  these, 
when  the  soft  matter  is  removed  by  maceration,  form  very  elegant 
specimens  when  associated  with  leaves  prepared  in  a  similar 
way.  The  corollas  are  obliquely  funnel-shaped,  of  a  dirty 
yellow  or  buff,  marked  with  a  close  reticulation  of  purple  veins. 
The  capsule  opens  transversely  by  a  convex  lid  and  contains 
numerous  seeds.  Both  the  leaves  and  the  seeds  are  employed 
in  pharmacy.  The  Mahommedan  doctors  of  India  are 
accustomed  to  prescribe  the  seeds.  Henbane  yields  a  poisonous 
alkaloid,  hyoscyaminct  which  is  stated  to  have  properties  almost 
identical  with  those  of  atropine,  from  which  it  differs  in  being 
more  soluble  in  water.  It  is  usually  obtained  in  an  amorphous, 
scarcely  ever  in  a  crystalline  state.  Its  properties  have  been 
investigated  in  Germany  by  T.  Husemann,  Schroff,  Hdhn,  &c. 
Hdhn  finds  iu  chemical  composition  expressed  by  CuHjbNsOs. 
(Compare  Hellmann,  BeOrdge  tur  Kenntnis  der  physiolog, 
Wirkung  des  Hyoscyamins,  &c.,  Jena,  1874.)  In  small  and 
repeated  doses  henbane  has  been  found  to  have  a  tranquillizing 
effect  upon  persons  affected  by  severe  nervous  irritability. 
In  poisonous  doses  it  causes  loss  of  speech,  distortion  and 
paralysis.  In  the  form  of  extract  or  tincture  it  is  a  valuable 
remedy  in  the  hands  of  a  medical  man,  either  as  an  anodyne, 
a  hypnotic  or  a  sedative.  The  extract  of  henbane  is  rich  in 
nitrate  of  potassium  and  other  inorganic  salts.  The  smoking 
of  the  seeds  and  capsules  of  henbane  is  noted  in  books  as  a 
somewhat  dangerous  remedy  adopted  by  country  people  for 
toothache.  Accidental  poisoning  from  henbane  occasionally 
occurs,  owing  sometimes  to  the  apparent  edibility  and  whole- 

someness  of  the  root. 
See  Bentley  and  Trumen,  Medicinal  Plants^  194  (1880). 

HENCHMAN,  originally,  probably,  one  who  attended  00  a 
horse,  a  groom,  and  hence,  like  groom  (q.v.),  a  title  of  a  sub- 
ordinate official  in  royal  or  noble  households.  The  first  part 
of  the  word  is  the  0.  Eng.  hatgest,  a  horse,  a  word  which  occurs  in 
many  Teutonic  languages,  cf .  Ger.  and  Dutch  hengsi.  The  word 
appears  in  the  name,  Hengest,  of  the  Saxon  chieftain  (see 
Hengest  and  Horsa)  and  still  survives  in  English  in  place  and 
other  names  beginning  with  Hingst-  or  Hinx-.  Henchmen, 
pages  of  honour  or  squires,  rode  or  walked  at  the  side  of  their 
master  in  processions  and  the  like,  and  appear  in  the  English 
royal  household  from  the  14th  century  till  Elizabeth  abolished 
the  royal  henchmen,  known  also  as  the  "  children  of  honour." 
T)ie  word  was  obsolete  in  English  from  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  and  seems  to  have  been  revived  through  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  took  the  word  and  its  derivation,  according  to  the 
New  English  Dictionary^  from  Edward  Burt's  Letters  from  a 
Gentleman  in  the  North  of  Scotland^  together  with  its  erroneous 
derivation  from  "  haunch."  The  word  is,  in  this  sense,  used  as 
synonymous  with  "  gillie,"  the  faithful  personal  follower  of  a 
Highland  chieftain,  the  man  who  stands  at  his  master's  "  haunch," 
ready  for  any  emergency.  It  is  this  sense  that  usually  survives 
In  modem  usage  of  the  word,  where  it  is  often  used  of  an  out-and- 
oul  Adherent  orpartis&n,  ready  to  do  anything. 


HBNDBRSON'.  ALEXANDER  (i 583-1646),  Scottish  ecclesi- 
astic, was  bom  in  1583  at  Criech,  Fifeshire.  He'graduated  at 
the  university  of  St  Andrews  in  1603,  and  in  z6io  was  appointed 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  and  questor  of  the  faculty 
of  arts.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Leuchars.  As  Henderson  was  forced  upon  his  parish  by  Arch- 
bishop George  Gladstanes,  and  was  known  to  sympathize  witli 
episcopacy,  his  settlement  was  at  first  extremely  unpopular; 
but  he  subsequently  changed  his  views  and  became  a  Presby- 
terian in  doctrine  and  church  government,  and  one  of  the  most 
esteemed  ministers  in  Scotland.  He  early  made  his  mark  as  a 
church  leader,  and  took  an  active  part  in  petitioning  against  the 
''  five  acts  "  and  later  against  the  introduction  of  a  service-book 
and  canons  drawn  up  on  the  model  of  the  English  prayer-book. 
On  the  ist  of  March  1638  the  public  signing  of  the  "  National 
Covenant  "  began  in  Greyfriars  Church,  Edinburgh.  Henderson 
was  mainly  responsible  for  the  final  form  of  this  document, 
which  consisted  of  (i)  the  "  king's  confession  "  drawn  up  in 
X581  by  John  Craig,  (2)  a  reciul  of  the  acts  of  parliament 
against "  superstitious  and  papistical  rites,"  and  (3)  an  elaborate 
oath  to  maintain  the  true  reformed  religion.  Owing  to  the  skill 
shown  on  this  occasion  he  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  when 
any  manifesto  of  imusual  ability  was  required.  In  July  of  the 
same  year  he  proceeded  to  the  north  to  debate  on  the  "  Covenant " 
with  the  famous  Aberdeen  doctors;  but  he  was  not  well  received 
by  them.  "The  voyd  church  was  made  fast,  and  the  keys 
keeped  by  the  magistrate,"  says  Boillie.  Henderson's  next 
public  opportunity  was  in  the  famous  Assembly  which  met  in 
Glasgowon  the  21st  of  NovembePxj538.  He  was  chosen  moderator 
by  acclamation,  being,  as  Baillie  says,  "  incomparablie  the  ablest 
man  of  us  all  for  all  things."  James  Hamilton,  3rd  marquess 
of  Hamilton,  was  the  king's  commissioner;  and  when  the 
Assembly  in^ted  on  proceeding  with  the  trial  of  the  bishops, 
he  formally  dissolved  the  meeting  under  pain  of  treason.  Acting 
on  the  constitutional  principle  that  the  king's  right  to  convene 
did  not  interfere  with  the  church's  independent  right  to  hold 
assemblies,  they  sat  till  the  20th  of  December,  deposed  all  the 
Scottish  bishops,  excommunicated  a  number  of  them,  repealed 
all  acts  favouring  episcopacy,  and  reconstituted  the  Scottish 
Kirk  on  thorough  Presbyterian  principles.  During  the  sitting  of 
this  Assembly  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  seventy-five  votes 
that  Henderson  should  be  transferred  to  Edinburgh.  He  had 
been  at  Leuchars  for  about  twenty-three  years,  and  was  extremely 
reluctant  to  leave  it. 

While  Scotland  and  England  were  preparing  for  the  "  First 
Bishops'  War,"  Henderson  drew  up  two  papers,  entitled  respec- 
tively The  Remonstrance  of  tfie  Nobility  and  Instructions  for 
Defensive  Arms.  The  first  of  these  documents  he  published 
himself;  the  second  was  pubUshed  against  his  wish  by  John 
Corbet  (1603-1641),  a  deposed  minister.  The  "  First  Bishops' 
War  "  did  not  last  long.  At  the  Pacification  of  Birks  the  king 
virtually  granted  all  the  demands  of  the  Scots.  In  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace  Henderson  was  one  of  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
and  made  a  very  favourable  impression  on  the  king.  In  1640 
Henderson  was  elected  by  the  town  coundl  rector  of  Edinburgh 
University — ^an  office  to  which  he  was  annually  re-elected  till 
his  death.  The  Pacification  of  Birks  had  been  wnmg  from  the 
king;  and  the  Scots,  seeing  that  he  was  preparing  for  the 
"  Second  Bishops'  War,"  took  the  initiative,  and  pressed  into 
England  so  vigorously  that  Charles  had  again  to  yield  everything. 
The  maturing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  took  a  considerable  time, 
and  Henderson  was  again  active  in  the  negotiations,  first  at 
Ripon  (October  ist)  and  afterwards  in  London.  While  he  was 
in  London  he  had  a  personal  interview  with  the  king,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  assistance  for  the  Scottish  imiversities  from 
the  money  formerly  applied  to  the  support  of  the  bishops. 
On  Henderson's  return  to  Edinburgh  in  July  1641  the  Assembly 
was  sitting  at  St  Andrews.  To  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
parUament,  however,  it  removed  to  Edinburgh;  Henderson 
was  elected  moderator  of  the  Edinburgh  meeting.  In  this 
Assembly  he  proposed  that  "  a  confession  of  faith,  a  catechisn^ 
a  directory  for  all  the  parts  of  the  public  worship,  and  a  platform 
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of  government,  wherein  possibly  England  and  we  might  agree," 
should  be  drawn  up.  This  was  unanimously  approved  of,  and 
the  laborious  undertaking  was  left  in  Henderson's  hands;  but 
the  "  notable  motion  "  did  not  lead  to  any  immediate  results. 
During  Charles's  second  state-visit  to  Scotland,  in  the  autumn 
of  164 X,  Henderson  acted  as  his  chaplain,  and  managed  to  get 
the  funds,  formerly  belonging  to  the  bishopric  of  Edinburgh, 
applied  to  the  metropolitan  university.  In  164a  Henderson, 
whose  policy  was  to  keep  Scotland  neutral  in  the  war  which  had 
DOW  broken  out  between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  was 
engaged  in  corresponding  with  England  on  ecclesiastical  topics; 
tnd,  shortly  afterwards,  he  was  sent  to  Oxford  to  mediate 
between  the  king  and  his  parliament ;  but  his  mission  proved 
a  failure. 

A  memorable  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  was  held  in 

August  1643.    Henderson  was  elected  moderator  for  the  third 

time.  He  presented  a  draft  of  the  famous  "  Solemn  League  and 

Covenant,'*  which  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.   Unlike 

the  "  National  Covenant  "  of  1638,  which  applied  to  Scotland 

only,  this   document   was  common   to   the   two  kingdoms. 

Henderson,  Baillie,  Rutherford  and  others  were  sent  up  to 

Loodon  to  represent  Scotland  in  the  Assembly  at  Westminster. 

The  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  which  pledged  both 

countries  to  the  extirpation  of  prelacy,  leaving  further  decision 

IS  to  church  government  to  be  decided  by  the  "  example  of  the 

best  reformed  churches,"  after  undergoing  some  slight  alterations, 

paucd  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Westminster 

Assembly,  and  thus  became  law  for  the  two  kingdoms.     By 

meaos  of  it  Henderson  has  had  considerable  influence  on  the 

bistory  of  Great  Britain.     As  Scottish  commissioner  to  the 

Westminster  Assembly,  he  was  in  England  from  August  1643  till 

August  1646,  his  principal  work  was  the  drafting  of  the  directory 

ior  public  worship.    Early  in   1645  Henderson  was  sent  to 

Uibridge  to  aid  the  commissioners  of  the  two  parliaments  in 

ocgotiating  with  the  king;  but  nothing  came  of  the  conference. 

h  1646  the  king  joined  the  Scottish  army;  and,  after  retiring 

vith  them  to  Newcastle,  he  sent  for  Henderson,  and  discussed 

vithhim  the  two  systems  of  church  government  in  a  number  of 

posers.  Meanwhile  Henderson  was  failing  in  health.  He  sailed 

to  Scotland,  and  eight  days  alter  his  arrival  died,  on  the  19th 

of  .August  1646.     He  was  buried  in  Grcyfriars  churchyard, 

Edinburgh,  and  his  death  was  the  occasion  of  national  mourning 

in  Scotland.   On  the  7th  of  August  Baillie  had  written  that  he 

bad  beard  that  Henderson  was  dying  "  most  of  heartbreak."  A 

document  was  published  in  London  purporting  to  be  a  "Declara- 

tiM  of  Mr  Alexander  Henderson  made  upon  his  Death-bed  "; 

and.  although  this  paper  was  disowned,  denounced  and  shown  to 

befahe  in  the  General  Assembly  of  August  1648,  the  document 

vasused  by  Clarendon  as  giving  the  impression  that  Henderson 

bad  recanted.   Its  foundation  was  probably  certain  expressions 

laxcQiing  Scottish  interference  in  English  affairs. 

Henderson  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  history  of  Scotland 
aad,  next  to  Knox,  is  certainly  the  most  famous  of  Scottish 
ecdesiastiu.  He  had  great  political  genius;  and  his  stntesman- 
sbip  was  so  influential  that  "  he  was,"  as  Masson  well  observes, 
"  a  cabinet  minister  without  office."  He  has  made  a  deep  mark 
M  the  hiatory,  not  only  of  Scotland,  but  of  England;  and  the 
eLsliog  Presbyterian  churches  in  Scotland  arc  largely  indebted 
to  hici  for  the  forms  of  their  dogmas  and  their  ecclesiastical 
orgiDi/ation  He  is  thus  justly  considered  the  second  founder  of 
Ibe  Reformed  Church  in  Scotbnd. 

5«  M'Crie'»  hih  of  Alcxandfr  Uenderspr.  (1846) ;  Alton's  Life  and 
Timits  of  AUxavdcr  Henderson  (1836).  Tke  letters  and  Journals  of 
RtJittrt  6ciUte  (1811-1842)  (an  exccvdinsly  valuable  work,  from  an 
bittcrkal  point  of  view);  J.  H.  Burton'^  History  of  Scotland;  I). 
Maswn's  Life  of  Drummovd  of  Hawthorndcn;  and,  al>ovc  all, 
Mas«n'i  Life  of  Mtllon;  Andrew  Lan^.  Hist,  of  SccllanJ  (1907). 
vd.  iii.  Henderson's  own  works  are  chicily  contributions  to  current 
coetTDversieft,  kpecches  and  scrniuns.  (T.  Gi. ;  D.  Ms.) 

HENDERSON.  EBENEZER  (1784-1858),  a  Scottish  divine,  was 
bora  at  the  Linn  near  Dunfermline  on  the  Z7th  of  November 
1784,  and  died  at  Mortlake  on  the  17th  of  May  1858.  He  was  the 
foiufest  iOD  of  an  agricultural  labourer,  and  after  three  years' 


schooling  spent  some  time  at  watchmaking  and  as  a  shoemaker's 
apprentice.  In  1803  he  joined  Robert  Haldane's  theological 
seminary,  and  in  1805  was  selected  to  accompany  the  Rev.  John 
Paterson  to  India;  but  as  the  East  India  Company  would  not 
allow  British  vessels  to  convey  missionaries  to  India,  Henderson 
and  his  colleague  went  to  Denmark  to  await  the  chance  of  a 
passage  to  Serampur,  then  a  Danish  port.  Being  unexpectedly 
delayed,  and  having  begun  to  preach  in  Copenhagen,  they 
ultimately  decided  to  settle  in  Denmark,  and  in  1806  Henderson 
became  pastor  at  Elsinore.  From  this  time  till  about  18x7  he 
was  engaged  in  encouraging  the  distribution  of  Bibles  in  the 
Scandinavian  cotmtries,  and  in  the  course  of  his  bbours  he 
visited  Sweden  and  Lapland  (1807-1808),  Iceland  (1814-1815) 
and  the  mainland  of  Denmark  and  part  of  Germany  (181 6). 
During  most  of  this  time  he  was  an  agent  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  On  the  6th  of  October  x8i  i  he  formed  the 
first  Congregational  church  in  Sweden.  In  1818,  after  a  visit  to 
England,  he  travelled  in  company  with  Paterson  through  Russia 
as  far  south  as  Tiflis,  but,  instead  of  settling  as  was  proposed  at 
Astrakhan,  he  retraced  his  steps,  having  resigned  his  connexion 
with  the  Bible  Society  owing  to  his  disapproval  of  a  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  which  had  been  made  in  Turkish.  In  1833  he 
was  invited  by  Prince  Alexander  (Galitrin)  to  assist  the  Russian 
Bible  Society  in  translating  the  Scriptures  into  various  languages 
spoken  in  the  Russian  empire.  After  twenty  years  of  foreign 
labour  Henderson  returned  to  England,  and  in  1825  was  appointed 
tutor  of  the  Mission  College,  Gosport.  In  1830  he  succeeded  Dr 
William  Harrison  as  theological  lecturer  and  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  in  Highbury  Congregational  College.  In  1850,  on  the 
amalgamation  of  the  colleges  of  Homerton,  Coward  and  Highbury, 
he  retired  on  a  pension.  In  1853-1853  he  was  pastor  of  Sheen 
Vale  chapel  at  Mortlake.  His  last  work  was  a  translation  of  the 
book  of  Ezekiel.  Henderson  was  a  man  of  great  linguistic  attain- 
ment.  He  made  himself  more  or  less  acquainted,  not  only  with  the 
ordinary  bnguages  of  scholarly  accomplishment  and  the  various 
members  of  the  Scandinavian  group,  but  also  with  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  Ethiopic.  Russian,  Arabic,  Tatar,  Persian,  Turkish, 
Armenian,  Manchu,  Mongolian  and  Coptic.  He  organized  the 
first  Bible  Society  in  Denmark  (1814),  and  paved  the  way  for 
several  others.  In  181 7  he  was  nominated  by  the  Scandinavian 
Literary  Society  a  corresponding  member;  and  in  1840  he  was 
made  D.D.  by  the  university  of  Copenhagen.  He  was  honorary 
secretary  for  life  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  one  of  the 
first  promoters  of  the  British  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  among  the  Jews.  The  records  of  his  travels  in  Iceland 
(1818)  were  valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  that 
island.  His  other  principal  works  arc:  Iceland,  or  the  Journal 
of  a  Residence  in  that  Island  (2  vols.,  1818^;  Biblical  Researches 
and  Trarels  in  Russia  (i8c6);  Elements  of  Biblical  Criticism  and 
Interpretation  (1830);  The  VaudoiSf  a  Tour  of  the  Valleys  of 
Piedmont  (1845). 

See  Memoirs  of  Ehenrzer  Henderson,  by  Thulla  S.  Henderson  (his 
daughter)  (London,  1859);  Congregational  Year  Book  (1859). 

HENDERSON,  GEORGE  FRANCIS  ROBERT  (1854-1903). 
British  soldier  and  military  writer,  was  born  in  Jersey  in  1854. 
Educated  at  I^cds  Grammar  School,  of  which  his  father,  after- 
wards Dean  of  Carlisle,  was  headmaster,  he  was  early  attracted 
to  the  study  of  history,  and  obtained  a  scholarship  at  St  John's 
College,  Oxford.  But  he  soon  left  the  University  for  Sandhurst, 
whence  he  obtained  his  first  commission  in  1878.  One  year 
later,  after  a  few  months'  scr\'ice  in  India,  he  was  promoted 
lieutenant  and  returned  to  England,  and  in  1S82  he  went  on 
active  service  with  his  regiment,  the  York  and  Lancaster (65th/ 
84th)  to  ng>'pt.  He  was  prcs«nt  alTcll-el-Mahulaand  Kassassin, 
and  at  Tcll-d-Kchir  was  the  first  man  of  his  regiment  to  enter  the 
enemy's  works.  His  conduct  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Garnet 
faftcrwarda  Lord)  Wolscley,  and  he  received  the  sth  class  of  the 
Mcdjidieh  order.  His  name  was,  further,  noted  for  a  brevet* 
majority,  which  he  did  not  receive  till  he  became  captain  in 
1SS6.  During  these  years  he  had  been  quietly  studying  military 
art  and  history  at  (Gibraltar,  in  Bermuda  and  in  Nova  Scolia.^ 
in  spite  of  the  difhculties  oi  icwax^,  %&4  \a  iMi^  «w^»fi^ 
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(anonymously)  his  first  work,  The  Campaign  of  Fredericksburg. 
In  the  same  year  he  became  Instructor  in  Tactics,  Military  Law 
and  Administration  at  Sandhurst.  From  this  post  he  proceeded 
as  Professor  of  Military  Art  and  History  to  the  StaiS  College 
(1893-1899),  ^d  there  exercised  a  profound  influence  on  the 
younger  generation  of  officers.  His  study  on  Spickeren  had  been 
begun  some  years  before,  and  in  1898  appeared,  as  the  result  of 
eight  years'  work,  his  masterpiece,  Stonewall  Jackson  and  the 
American  Civil  War.  In  the  South  African  War  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Henderson  served  with  distinction  on  the  staff  of  Lord 
Roberts  as  Director  of  Intelligence.  But  overwork  and  malaria 
broke  his  health,  and  he  had  to  return  home,  being  eventually 
selected  to  write  the  official  history  of  the  war.  But  failing 
health  obliged  him  to  go  to  Egypt,  where  he  died  at  Assuan  on 
the  5th  of  March  1903.  He  had  completed  the  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  South  African  War  dealing  with  the  events  up  to  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  amounting  to  about  a  volume,  but 
the  War  Office  decided  to  suppress  this,  and  the  work  was  begun 
de  novo  and  carried  out  by  Sir  F.  Maurice. 
Various  lectures  and  papers  by  Henderson  were  collected  and 

Published  in  IQ05  by  Captain  Malcolm.  D.S.O.,  under  the  title 
'he  Science  of  War;  to  this  collection  a  memoir  was  contributed  by 
Lord  Roberts.  See  also  Journal  of  Che  Royal  United  Service 
Institution,  vol.  xlvii.  No.  303. 

HENDERSON,  JOHN  (1747^x785),  English  actor,  of  Scottish 
descent,  was  bom  in  London.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  at  Bath  on  the  6th  of  October  1772  as  Hamlet. 
His  success  in  this  and  other  Shakespearian  parts  led  to  his 
being  caUed  the  "  Bath  Rosdus."  He  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  a  London  engagement,  but  finally  appeared  at  the 
Haymarket  in  1777  as  Shylock,  and  his  success  was  a  source  of 
considerable  profit  to  Colman,  the  manager.  Sheridan  then 
engaged  him  to  play  at  Drury  Lane,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years.  When  the  companies  Joined  forces  he  went  to  Covent 
Garden,  appearing  as  Richard  III.  in  1778,  and  creating  original 
parts  in  many  of  the  plays  of  Cumberland,  Shirley,  Jephson 
and  others.  His  last  appearance  was  in  2785  as  Horatius  in 
The  Roman  Father ^  and  he  died  on  the  25th  of  November  of 
that  year  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Garrick  was 
very  jealous  of  Henderson,  and  the  latter's  power  of  mimicry 
separated  him  also  from  Colman,  but  he  was  always  gratefully 
remembered  by  Mrs.  Siddons  and  others  of  his  profession  whom 
he  had  encouraged.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  Gainsborough, 
who  painted  his  portrait,  as  did  also  Stewart  and  Romney. 
He  was  co-author  of  Sheridan  and  Henderson's  Practical  Method 
of  Reading  and  Writing  English  Poetry. 

HENDERSON,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Henderson  county, 
Kentucky,  U.S.A.,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  about 
Z42  m.  W.S.W.  of  Louisville.  Pop.  (1890),  8835;  (1900),  10,272, 
of  whom  4029  were  negroes;  (1910  census)  11,452.  It  is 
served  by  the  Illinois  (Antral,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and 
the  Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis  railways,  and  has  direct 
communication  by  steamboat  with  Louisville,  Evansville,  Cairo, 
Memphis  and  New  Orleans.  Henderson  is  built  on  the  high 
bank  of  the  river,  above  the  flood  level;  the  river  is  spanned 
here  by  a  fine  steel  bridge,  designed  by  George  W.  G.  Ferris 
(1859-1896),  the  designer  of  the  Ferris  Wheel.  The  dty  has  a 
public  park  of  80  acres  and  a  Carnegie  library.  It  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  region  whose  soil  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the 
world  for  the  raising  of  dark,  heavy-fibred  tobacco,  and  is  well 
adapted  also  for  the  growing  of  fruit,  wheat  and  Indian  com. 
Bitununous  coal  is  obtained  from  the  surrounding  country. 
Immense  quantities  of  stemmed  tobacco  are  shipped  from  here, 
and  the  city  is  an  important  market  for  Indian  corn.  The 
manufactures  of  the  city  include  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 
hominy,  meal,  flour,  tobacco  and  cigars,  carriages,  baskets, 
chairs  and  other  furniture,  bricks,  ice,  whisky  and  beer;  the 
value  of  the  city's  factory  products  in  1905  was  $1,365,120. 
The  municipality  owns  and  operates  its  water  works,  gas  plant 
and  electric-lighting  plant.  Henderson,  named  in  honour  of 
Richard  Henderson  (1734- 1785),  was  settled  as  early  as  1784, 
was  first  known  as  Red  Banks,  was  laid  out  as  a  town  by  Hender- 
son's company  in  1797,  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1810,  and 


was  first  chartered  as  a  city  in  1854.  The  dty  boundary  linet 
were  extended  in  1905  by  the  annexation  of  Audubon  and 
Edgewood.  Henderson  was  for  some  time  the  home  of  John 
James  Audubon,  the  ornithologist. 

HENDIADYS,  the  name  adopted  from  the  Gr.  ty  Ml  6voiir 
("  one  by  means  of  two  ")  for  a  rhetorical  figure,  in  which  two 
words  connected  by  a  coptilative  conjxmction  are  used  of  a  sin^ 
idea;  usually  the  figure  takes  the  form  of  two  substantives 
instead  of  a  substantive  and  adjective,  as  in  the<lassical  example 
pateris  libamus  ei  auro  (Vir^,  Ceorgics,  ii.  192),  ^  yrt  pour 
libations  in  cups  and  gold  "  for  ^  cups  of  gold." 

HENDON,  an  urban  district  in  the  Harrow  parliamtataxy 
division  of  Middlesex,  England,  on  the  river  Brent,  8  m.  N.W« 
of  St  Patil's  (Cathedral,  London,  served  by  the  Midland  railway. 
Pop.  (1891),  15,843;  (1901),  22,450.  The  nucleus  of  the  township 
lies  on  high  ground  to  the  east  of  the  Edgware  road,  which  crosses 
the  Welsh  Harp  reservoir  of  Regent's  Canal,  a  favourite  fiahing^ 
and  skating  resort.  The  church  of  St  Mary  is  mainly  Per- 
pendicular, and  contains  a  Norman  font  and  monuments  of  the 
z8th  century.  To  the  north  of  the  village,  which  has  extended 
greatly  as  a  residential  suburb  of  the  metropolis,  is  Mill  HiII» 
with  a  Roman  Catholic  Missionary  College,  Opened  in  1871, 
with  branches  at  Rosendaal,  Holland  and  Brizen«  Austria,  and 
a  preparatory  school  at  Freshfield  near  Liverpool;  and  a  large 
grammar  school  founded  by  Nonconformists  In  1807.  The 
manor  belonged  at  an  early  date  to  the  abbot  of  Westminster. 

HENDRICKS,  THOMAS  ANDREWS  (18x9-1885),  Americka 
political  leader,  vice-president  of  the  Um'ted  States  in  1885, 
was  bom  near  Zanesville,  Ohio,  on  the  7th  of  September  28x9^ 
He  graduated  at  Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Indiana,  in  1841, 
and  began  in  2843  a  successful  career  at  the  bar.  Identifying 
himself  with  the  Democratic  party,  he  served  in  the  state  Houst 
of  Representatives  in  1848,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
convention  for  the  revision  of  the  state  constitution  in  X850-Z851, 
a  representative  in  Congress  (1851-X855),  commissioner  of  the 
United  States  General  Land  Office  (X85 5-2859),  a  United  States 
senator  (2863-2869),  and  govemor  of  Indiana  (1873-2877). 
From  x868  until  his  death  he  was  put  forward  for  nomixiation 
for  the  presidency  at  every  national  Democratic  Convention  save 
in  2872.  Both  in  2876  and  2884,  after  his  failure  to  receive  the 
nomination  for  the  presidency,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  for  vice-president,  his  nomination 
in  each  of  these  conventions  being  made  partly,  it  seems,  with 
the  hope  of  gaining  "greenback"  votes — Hendricks  had  opposed 
the  immediate  resumption  of  specie  payments.  In  2876,  with 
S.  J.  Tilden,  he  lost  the  disputed  election  by  the  decision 
of  the  electoral  conmiission,  but  he  was  elected  with  Grover 
Geveland  in  2884.  He  died  at  Indianapolis  on  the  ss^h  of 
November  2885. 

HENGELO*  or  Hengcloo,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Oversrssd, 
Holland,  and  a  jimction  station  5  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Enschede. 
Pop.  (1900),  24,968.  The  castle  belonging  to  the  ancient  terri- 
torial lords  of  Hengelo  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  the  only 
interest  the  town  now  possesses  is  as  the  centre  of  the  flourishing 
industries  of  the  Twente  district.  The  manufacture  of  cotton 
in  all  its  branches  is  very  actively  carried  on,  and  there  are 
dye-works  and  breweries,  besides  the  engineering  works  of  the 
state  railway  company. 

HENGEST  and  HORSA.  the  brother  chieftains  who  led  the  first 
Saxon  bands  which  settled  in  England.  They  were  apparently 
called  in  by  the  British  king  Vortigcm  (^.vOto  defend  him  agaixist 
the  Picts.  The  place  of  their  landing  is  said  to  have  been 
Ebbsfleet  in  Kent.  Its  date  is  not  certainly  known,  450-455 
being  given  by  the  English  authorities,  428  by  the  Welsh  (see 
Kent).  The  settlers  of  Kent  are  described  by  Bede  as  Jutes 
(^.r.),  and  there  are  traces  in  Kentish  custom  of  differences 
from  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms.  Hengest  and  Horsa 
were  at  first  given  the  island  of  Thanct  as  a  home,  but  soon 
quarrelled  wiih  their  British  allies,  and  gradually  possessed 
themselves  of  what  became  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  In  455  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  records  a  battle  between  Hengest  and  Horsa 
and  Vortigem  at  a  place  called  Aegaels  threp,  in  which  Horn 
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Sec  J.  Bacluiiinn'i  EntI  WiOMm  Bntaaicrw  {t«;6-lSn)i 
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Aj1iclemtlic-4UfHV|]u£!1ificjbr0ufnhbi#.  Al»  F.  LicJlt«Dbtf«r. 
£(uMf7  of  CfrwH  Tkaitn  H  U>  NuMmlk  Cmhof  (l8te).  pp. 
III-2IT;  Philip  Sdufl.  £r^i^y;  tU  I/no-iibu.  naSn  «3 
**^0«S7).  PP-  300-319. 

BEXKB.  HSnrBICH  PBILIPP  SOXRAD  (1751 -i8d»}, 
Cemun  dwologiui,  bat  known  u  a  trnta  on  drntch  buloiy, 
wu  bom  M  HehlcD,  Bnuuvidi,  oa  tbc  3Td  of  July  ijji.  H> 
wueducAIcdit  tbc  KymniAiiun  of  Brunivick  and  tbc  univcnitj 
of  Hclnulldl,  and  from  1778  to  iSoq  be  mi  piofcsgor,  Gnt  at 
pbiloiapby,  tfaen  of  thcotogy,  ia  that  univcnity.  In  1803  be 
ms  appointed  principal  a[  the  Carolinum  in  Bnuumck  ai  welL 
He  died  on  tbe  and  ol  Hay  1B09.  Henke  beloDged  to  the 
rationalistic  tcbooL  Hii  principal  woA  (AZIfcsniK  CtMcMitUt 
itr  thriiU.  Kinb,  6  vola.,  1788-1804;  md  ed.,  i7g5-iSo6)ti 
commended  by  F,  C,  Baur  for  fullnes,  accuracy  and  aniatic 
compoaition.  His  other  Torks  are  Lineamexta  iiutitmtiommm 
fiiti  Ciriaianat  Uitmar-cnlKarMm  (1783),  Ofncutc  aaitmita 
(1801)  and  1*0  volumei  ol  PnditltH.  He  ms  ilu  editor  of 
the  Uatati»far  die  Silipinafliiloieplnt,  Exttat  mi  Kinkat- 
ptckkkU  (i;q^iSoi)  and  tbe  Anlmjlir  iit  mtmaU  Kirdiai- 
picticUe  (IJM-I7M)- 

Hii  ion,  EiNST  LuDWTO  Tsioooi  Bi^nz  (1304-1871},  aftei 
■ludying  at  the  univenitx  of  Jena,  becinie  prtftuor  tOn- 
eriinariia  them  in  1833,  and  profeuor  oidinviui  of  Marburs 
in  iSjg.  He  il  known  u  the  aulboi  of  monognphi  upon 
Gttrt  Calal  u.  trime  ZtU  (1853-1860),  PapH  Pim  Vll.  (i860), 
Kmrod  isa  ilarburi  (1861),  Kaipar  Feuca  a.  Nik.  KrtB 
(iBSs),  Jai.  Fridr.  Fria  (1B67),  Zv  maun  KirdmaakukU 
C>M,).  *^ 

HE>L^  FBIKDRICH  OnSTAV  JAKOB  (t8o«  -  18S5), 
Gennan  pathobgist  and  anatomist,  iraa  botn  on  the  gth  of 
July  iSoq  at  Forth,  in  Fnnconia.  After  studyiog  medicbw 
«t  Heidelberg  and  at  Boim,  nbcre  he  took  hii  doctor*!  degree 
in  iSjt,  he  bccuie  prosector  in  anatomy  to  Johannes  UOUer  at 
Berlin.  During  tbe  six  yeatt  be  spent  in  that  position  be  pub- 
lished a  Urge  amount  of  vork,  including  three  uutamicti 
inonagiaphs  on  new  specia  of  animals,  and  papen  on  the 
itiuciure  of  ibe  lacteal  system,  the  distribution  of  epithelium 
in  the  human  body,  tbe  situctuie  and  development  of  the  hair, 
the  formation  of  mucus  and  pus,  Sc.  In  1840  be  accepted  the 
cbairofaniloray  It  Zurich,and  in  1S44  be  was  called  to  Heidel- 
berg, where  be  taught  not  only  anatomy,  but  physiology  and 
pathology.  About  this  period  he  yis  engaEed  on  his  complete 
system  of  general  anatomy,  which  fotmed  the  siith  volume  of 
the  new  edition  of  S.  T.  von  SCimmcrring's  treatise,  published 
at  Leipzig  between  1841  and  1S44.  While  at  Heidelberg  be 
published  a  xoological  monograph  on  the  sharks  and  rays,  in 
conjunclioD  with  hii  master  Mtlller,  and  in  1846  hi^  lamoul 
Uanuai  g/  Satunal  Patkeltgy  began  10  appear;  this  marked 
the  beginning  of  ■  new  era  in  pathological  study,  since  in  it 
physiology  and  pathology  were  treated,  in  Hede's  own  words, 
u  "  branches  (^  one  science,"  and  the  facts  of  disease  wen 
lystematiolly  considered  with  reference  lo  their  physiological 
relations.  Id  18;]  be  moved  (o  GStlingen,  whence  he  issued 
three  years  later  the  first  instalment  of  his  great  Haiiditck 
oj  Sysltmalk  Humeri  A  nalany,  the  last  volume  of  which  was  not 
published  tit!  1S7],  This  work  was  perhaps  the  most  complete 
and  comprehensive  of  its  kind  that  had  so  far  appeared,  and 
''  ~  ■    ^  *  .  iiQt  Qojy  fQf  (he  fullness  and  minuteness  of 


Ibe  ai 
cellen. 


ustrations  with  which  they  were  elucidated. 
During  the  latter  half  of  his  life  Henle's  researche*  were  mainly 
histological  in  character,  his  investigations  emlwadng  tbe 
minute  anatomy  of  the  blood  vessels,  serous  membrane*,  kidney, 
eye,  nails,  central  nervous  system,  tx.  He  died  at  G«llingen 
on  the  I3tli  of  May  i88j. 
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Hbhlky,  JOHH  (1691-1759),  Engliah  clergyman,  commonly 
known  as  "  Orator  Henley,"  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  August 
1692  at  Melton-Mowbray,  where  his  father  was  vicar.  After 
attending  the  grammar  schools  of  Melton  and  Oakham,  he 
entered  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  while  still  an  under- 
graduate he  addressed  in  February  171 2,  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Peter  de  Quir,  a  letter  to  the  Spectator  displaying  no  small  wit 
and  himiour.  After  graduating  B.A.,  he  became  assistant  and 
then  headmaster  of  the  grammar  school  of  his  native  town, 
uniting  to  these  duties  those  of  assistant  curate.  His  abundant 
energy  foxmd  still  further  expression  in  a  poem  entitled  Esther, 
Queen  of  Persia  (1714),  and  in  the  compilation  of  a  grammar 
of  ten  languages  entitled  The  Complete  Linguist  (2  vols.,  London, 
1719-1721).  He  then  decided  to  go  to  London,  where  he  obtained 
the  appointment  of  assistant  preacher  in  the  chapels  of  Ormond 
Street  and  Bloomsbury.  In  1723  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory 
of  Chelmondiston  in  Suffolk;  but  residence  being  insisted  on, 
he  resigned  both  his  appointments,  and  on  the  3rd  of  Jtily  1726 
opened  what  he  called  an  "  oratory  "  in  Newport  Market,  which 
he  licensed  under  the  Toleration  Act.  In  1729  he  tranif erred 
the  scene  of  his  operations  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Into  his 
services  he  introduced  many  peculiar  alterations:  he  drew  up 
a  **  Primitive  Liturgy,"  in  which  he  substituted  for  the  Nicene 
and  Athanasian  creeds  two  creeds  taken  from  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions;  for  his  "  Primitive  Eucharist "  he  made  use  of 
unleavened  bread  and  mixed,  wine;  he  distributed  at  the  price  of 
one  shilling  medals  of  admission  to  his  oratory,  with  the  device 
of  a  sun  rising  to  the  meridian,  with  the  motto  Ad  summaj  and 
the  words  Inveniam  tiam  autfadam  below.  But  the  most  original 
element  in  the  services  was  Henley  himself,  who  is  described  by 
Pope  in  the  Dunciad  as 

"  Preacher  at  once  and  sany  of  his  age.** 
He  possessed  some  oratorical  ability  and  adopted  a  very  theatrical 
style  of  elocution,  "  tuning  his  voice  and  bdancing  his  hands  "; 
and  his  addresses  were  a  strange  medley  of  solemnity  and 
buffoonery,  of  clever  wit  and  the  wildest  absurdity,  of  able  and 
original  disquisition  and  the  worst  artifices  of  the  oratorical 
charlatan.  His  services  were  much  frequented  by  the  "  free- 
thinkers," and  he  himself  expressed  his  determination  "  to  die 
a  rational"  Besides  his  Sunday  sermons,  he  delivered  Wednes- 
day lectures  on  social  and  political  subjects;  and  he  also  pro- 
jected a  scheme  for  connecting  with  the  "  oratory  "  a  university 
on  quite  a  Utopian  plan.  For  some  time  he  edited  the  Hyp 
Doctor,  a  weekly  paper  established  in  opposition  to  the  Crafts- 
Man,  and  for  this  service  he  enjoyed  a  pension  of  £100  a  year 
from  Sir  Robert  Waipole.  At  first  the  orations  of  Henley  drew 
great  crowds,  but,  although  he  never  discontinued  his  services, 
his  audience  latterly  dwindled  almost  entirely  ajnray.  He  died 
on  the  13th  of  October  1759. 

Henley  is  the  subject  of  several  of  Hogarth's  prints.  His  life, 
professedly  written  by  A.  Wclstcde.  but  in  sill  probability  by  himself, 
was  inserted  by  him  m  his  Oratory  Transaaions.  See  I.  B.  Nichols, 
History  of  Leicestershire;  I.  Disraeli,  Calamities  of  Authors. 

HENLEY,  WILUAM  ERNEST  (i849-i903)>  British  poet, 
critic  and  editor,  was  born  on  the  23rd  of  August  1849  at  Glou- 
cester, and  was  educated  at  the  Crypt  Grammar  School  in  that 
dty.  The  school  was  a  sort  of  Cinderella  sister  to  the  Cathedral 
School,  and  Henley  indicated  its  shortcomings  in  his  article 
{Pall  Mall  Magazine,  Nov.  1900)  on  T.  E.  Brown  the  poet,  who 
was  headmaster  there  for  a  brief  period.  Brown's  appointment, 
uncongenial  to  himself,  was  a  stroke  of  luck  for  Henley,  for  whom, 
as  he  said,  it  represented  a  first  acquaintance  with  a  man  of 
genius.  **  He  was  singxilarly  kind  to  me  at  a  moment  when  I 
needed  kindness  even  more  than  I  needed  encouragement." 
Among  other  kindnesses  Brown  did  him  the  essential  service 
of  lending  him  books.  To  the  end  Henley  was  no  classical 
scholar,  but  his  knowledge  and  love  of  literature  were  vital. 
Afflicted  with  a  physical  infirmity,  he  found  himself  in  1874,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  an  inmate  of  the  hospital  at  Edinburgh. 
From  there  he  sent  to  the  Cornhill  Magazine  poems  in  irregxUar 
rhythms,  describing  with  poignant  force  his  experiences  in 
]K)Q>itaL     Leslie  Suphen,  then  editor,  being  in  Edinburgh, 
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visited  his  contributor  in  hospital  and  took  Robert  Louis  Steven* 
son,  another  recruit  of  the  Cornhill,  with  him.  The  meeting 
between  Stevenson  and  Henley,  and  the  friendship  of  which  it 
was  the  beginning,  form  one  of  the  best-known  episodes  in  recent 
literature  (see  especially  Stevenson's  letter  to  Mrs  Sitwetl, 
Jan.  1875,  and  Henley's  poems  "  An  Apparition  "  and  "  Envoy 
to  Charles  Baxter  ").  In  1877  Henley  went  to  London  and 
began  his  editorial  career  by  editing  London,  a  journal  of  a 
type  more  usual  in  Paris  than  London,  written  for  the  sake  of 
its  contributors  rather  than  of  the  public.  Among  other  dis- 
tinctions it  first  gave  to  the  worid  The  New  Arabian  Nights  of 
Stevenson.  Henley  himself  contributed  to  his  journal  a  series 
of  verses  chiefly  in  old  French  forms.  He  had  been  writing 
poetry  since  1872,  but  (so  he  told  the  world  in  his  *'  advertise- 
ment "  to  his  collected  Poems,  1898)  he  *'  found  himself  about 
Z877  so  utterly  unmarketable  that  he  had  to  own  himself  beaten 
in  art  and  to  addict  himself  to  joumaUsm  for  the  next  ten  years." 
After  the  decease  of  London,  he  edited  the  Magazine  of  Art  from 
Z882  to  z886.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  came  before  the  public 
as  a  poet.  In  1887  Mr  Gleeson  White  made  for  the  popular  series 
of  Canterbury  Poets  (edited  by  Mr  Wilb'am  Sharp)  a  selection 
of  poems  in  old  French  forms.  In  his  selection  Mr  Gleeson  While 
induded  a  considerable  number  of  pieces  from  London,  and  only 
after  he  had  completed  the  sdection  did  he  discover  that  the 
verses  were  all  by  one  hand,  that  of  Henley.  In  the  following 
year,  Mr  H.  B.  Donkin  in  his  volume  Voluntaries,  done  for  an 
East  End  hospital,  included  Henley's  unrhymed  rhythms 
quintessentializing  the  poet's  memories  of  the  old  Edinburgh 
Infirmary.  Mr  Alfred  Nutt  read  these,  and  asked  for  more; 
and  in  1888  his  firm  publbhed  A  Booh  of  Verse.  Henley  was 
by  this  time  well  known  in  a  restricted  Uterary  cirde,  and  the 
publication  of  this  volume  determined  for  them  his  fame  as  a 
poet,  which  rapidly  outgrew  these  Umits,  two  new  editions  of 
this  volume  being  called  for  within  three  years.  In  this  same 
year  (1888)  Mr  Fitzroy  Bell  started  the  Scots  Observer  in  Edin- 
burgh»  with  Henley  as  literary  editor,  and  early  in  1889  Mr  Bell 
left  the  conduct  of  the  paper  to  him.  It  was  a  weekly  review 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  old  Saturday  Reviru;,  but  inspired 
in  every  paragraph  by  the  vigorous  and  combative  personality 
of  the  editor.  It  was  transferred  soon  after  to  London  as  the 
National  Observer,  and  remained  under  Henley's  editorship  until 
1893.  Though,  as  Henley  confessed,  the  paper  had  almost  as 
many  writers  as  readers,  and  its  fame  was  mainly  confined  to 
the  literary  class,  it  was  a  lively  and  not  uninfluential  feature 
of  the  literary  life  of  its  time.  Henley  had  the  editor's  great  gift 
of  discerning  promise,  and  the  *'  Men  of  the  Scots  Observer,**  as 
Henley  affectionately  and  characteristically  called  his  band  of 
contributors,  in  most  instances  justified  his  insight.  The  paper 
found  utterance  for  the  growing  imperialism  of  its  day,  and 
among  other  services  to  literature  gave  to  the  world  Mr  Kipling's 
Barrach-Room  Ballads.  In  1890  Henley  published  Views  and 
Reviews,  a  volume  of  notable  criticisms,  described  by  himself 
as  "  less  a  book  than  a  mosiac  of  scraps  and  shreds  recovered 
from  the  shot  rubbish  of  some  fourteen  years  of  journalism." 
The  criticisms,  covering  a  wide  range  of  authors  (except  Heine 
and  Tolstoy,  all  English  and  French),  though  wilful  and  often 
one-sided  were  terse,  trenchant  and  picturesque,  and  remarkable 
for  insight  and  gusto.  In  1892  he  published  a  second  volume  of 
poetry,  named  after  the  first  poem.  The  Song  of  the  Sword,  but 
on  the  issue  of  the  second  edition  (1893)  re-christened  London 
Voluntaries  after  another  section.  Stevenson  wrote  that  he 
had  not  received  the  same  thrill  of  poetry  since  Mr  Meredith's 
"  Joy  of  Earth  "  and  "  Love  in  the  Valley,"  and  he  did  not  know 
that  that  was  so  intimate  and  so  deep.  "  I  did  not  guess  you 
were  so  great  a  magidan.  These  are  new  tunes;  this  is  an 
undertone  of  the  true  Apollo.  These  are  not  verse;  they  are 
poetry."  In  1892  Henley  published  also  three  plays  written 
with  Stevenson — Beau  Austin,  Deacon  Brodie  and  Admiral 
Guinea.  In  1895  followed  Macaire,  afterwards  published  in 
a  volume  with  the  other  plays.  Deacon  Brodie  was  produced  in 
Edinburgh  in  1 884  and  later  in  London.  Beerbohm  Tree  produced 
Beau  Austin  at  the  Haymarket  on  the  3rd  of  November  1890 
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'.  mt  Hif  Majesty's  on  the  snd  of  May  1901.  Admiral 
Cmitua  also  achieved  stage  performance.  In  the  meantime 
Henley  was  active  in  the  magazines  and  did  notable  editorial 
worii  for  the  publishers:  the  Lyra  Heroicaf  1891;^  Book  of 
Eng^sk  Frost  (with  Mr  Charles  Whibley),  1894;  the  centenary 
Boma  (with  Mr  T.F.  Henderson)  in  1896-1897,  in  which  Henley's 
Essay  (publi^ed  separately  2898)  roused  considerable  con- 
trovcrsy.  In  189a  he  undertook  for  Mr  Nutt  the  general  editor- 
ship of  the  Tudor  Translaiums;  and  in  1897  began  for  Mr 
Heinemjum  an  edition  of  Byron;  which  did  not  proceed  beyond 
one  volume  of  letters.  In  1898  he  published  a  collection  of  his 
Poems  in  one  volume,  with  the  autobiographical  "  advertise- 
ment "  above  quoted;  in  1899  London  Types ^  Quatorzains  to 
accompany  Mr  William  Nicolson's  designs;  and  in  1900  during 
the  Boer  War,  a  patriotic  poetical  brochure.  For  EngjlaHd*s 
Sake,  In  1901  he  published  a  second  volume  of  collected  poetry 
with  the  title  HaWtkorn  and  Lavender ^  uniform  with  the  volume 
of  1898.  In  190a  he  collected  his  various  articles  on  painters  and 
artists  and  published  them  as  a  companion  volume  of  Views 
and  Renews:  Art,  These  with  "  A  Song  of  Speed  "  printed 
in  May  1903  within  two  months  of  his  death  make  up  his  tale 
of  work.  At  the  close  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  upon  his  edition 
of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  for  his  series  of  Tudor 
Translaiums,  There  remained  uncollected  some  of  his  scattered 
articles  in  periodicals  and  reviews,  especially  the  series  of  literary 
articles  contributed  to  the  Fall  Mall  Magatine  from  1899  until 
his  death.  These  contain  the  most  outspoken  utterances  of  a 
critic  never  mealy-mouthed,  and  include  the  splenetic  attack  on 
the  memory  of  his  dead  friend  R.  L.  Stevenson,  which  aroused 
deep  regret  and  resentment.  In  1894  Henley  lost  his  little  six- 
year-old  daughter  Margaret;  he  had  borne  the  "  bludgeonings 
of  chance'*  with  "the  unconquerable  soul"  of  which  he  boasted, 
not  unjustifiably,  in  a  weIl>known  poem;  but  this  blow  broke 
his  heart.  With  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  some  of  these  out- 
bursts may  be  better  understood;  yet  we  have  the  evidence  of 
a  dear-eyed  critic  who  knew  Henley  well,  that  he  found  him 
more  generous,  more  sjrmpathetic  at  the  close  of  his  life  than  he 
had  been  before.  He  died  on  the  nth  of  July  1903.  In  spite 
of  his  too  boisterous  mannerism  and  prejudices,  he  exercised 
by  his  originality,  independence  and  fearlessness  an  inspiring 
and  in^iriting  influence  on  the  higher  class  of  journalism.  This 
influence  he  exercised  by  word  of  mouth  as  well  as  by  his  pen, 
for  he  was  i  famous  talker,  and  figures  as  "  Burly  "  in  Stevenson's 
essay  on  Talk  and  Talkers.  As  critic  he  was  a  good  hater  and  a 
good  fighter.  His  virtue  lay  in  his  vital  and  vitalizing  love  of  good 
literature,  and  the  vivid  and  pictorial  phrases  he  found  to  give 
it  expression.  But  his  fame  must  rest  on  his  poetry.  He  excelled 
alike  in  his  delicate  experiments  in  complicated  metres,  and  the 
strong  impressionism  of  Hospital  Sketches  and  London  Volun- 
taries. The  influence  of  Heine  may  be  discerned  in  these  "  un- 
rhymed  rhythms  ";  but  he  was  perhaps  a  truer  and  more 
successful  disciple  of  Heine  in  his  snatches  of  passionate  song, 
the  best  of  which  should  retain  their  place  in  English  literature. 

See  also  references  in  Stevenson's  Letters',  ComhiU  Magasine  (190^) 
(Sidney  Low);  Fortnightly  Review  (August  1892)  (Arthur  Symons;; 
and  for  bibliography,  English  Illustrated  Magazine,  vol.  xxix.  p.  ^8. 
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HENLB7-0N-THAMES,  a  market  town  and  munioipal 
borough  in  the  Henley  parliamentary  division  of  Oxfordshire, 
England,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  the  terminus  of  a 
branch  of  the  Great  Western  railway,  by  which  it  is  35!  m.  W. 
of  London,  while  it  is  57I  m.  by  river.  Pop.  (1901)  5984.  It 
occupies  one  of  the  most  beautiful  situations  on  the  Thames, 
at  the  foot  of  the  finely  wooded  Chillem  Hills.  The  river  is 
crossed  by  an  elegant  stone  bridge  of  five  arches,  constructed 
in  Z786.  The  parish  church  (Decorated  and  Perpendicular) 
possesses  a  lofty  tower  of  intermingled  flint  and  stone,  attributed 
to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  but  more  probably  erected  by  Bishop 
Lon^and.  The  grammar  school,  founded  in  1605,  is  incorporated 
with  a  Blue  Coat  school.  Henley  is  a  favourite  summer  resort, 
and  is  celebrated  for  the  annual  Henley  Royal  Regatta,  the 
priadpal  gathering  of  amateur  oarsmen  in  England,  first  held 


in  1839  and  usually  taking  place  in  July.  Henley  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  4  aldermen  and  xa  councillors.    Area,  549  acres. 

Henley-on-Thames  (Hanlegang,  Henle,  Handli^), .  not 
mentioned  in  Domesday,  was  a  manor  or  ancient  demesne  of  the 
crown  and  was  granted  (1337)  to  John  de  Molyns,  whose  family 
held  it  for  about  250  years.  It  is  said  that  members  for  Henley 
sat  in  parliaments  of  Edward  L  and  Edward  III.,  but  no  writs 
have  been  found.  Henry  VIII.  having  granted  the  use  of  the 
titles  "  mayor "  and  "  burgess,"  the  town  was  incorporated 
in  Z570-X57X  by  the  name  of  the  warden,  portreeves,  burgesses 
and  commonalty.  Henley  suffered  from  both  parties  in  the  Civil 
War.  William  IIL  on  hb  march  to  London  (1688)  rested  here 
and  received  a  deputation  from  the  Lords.  The  period  of 
prosperity  in  the  X7th  and  i8th  centuries  was  due  to  manu- 
factures of  glass  and  malt,  and  to  trade  in  com  and  wooL  The 
existing  Thursday  market  was  granted  by  a  charter  of  John 
and  the  existing  Corpus  Christi  fair  by  a  charterof  Henry  VL 

See  J.  S.  Bum,  History  of  HenUy-on-Tkames  (London,  1861). 

HENNA*  the  Persian  name  for  a  smaU  shmb  found  in  India, 
Persia,  the  Levant  and  along  the  African  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  it  is  frequently  cultivated.  It  is  the  Lawsonia 
alba  of  botanists,  and  from  the  fact  that  young  trees  are  spineless, 
while  older  ones  have  the  branchlets  hardened  into  spines,  it 
has  also  received  the  names  of  Lawsonia  inermis  and  L.  spinosa. 
It  forms  a  slender  shmbby  plant  of  from  8  to  10  ft.  high,  with 
opposite  lance-shaped  smooth  leaves,  which  are  entire  at  the 
margins,  and  bears  small  white  four-petalled  sweet-scented 
flowers  disposed  in  panicles.  Its  Egyptian  name  is  Kkenna, 
its  Arabic  name  Al  Khanna,  its  Indian  name  Mendee,  while  in 
England  it  is  called  Egyptian  privet,  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  is  naturalized,  Jamaica  mignonette. 

Henna  or  Henn6  is  of  ancient  repute. as  a  cosmetic.  This 
consists  of  the  leaves  of  the  Lawsonia  powdered  and  made  up 
into  a  paste;  this  is  employed  by  the  Egyptian  women,  and 
also  by  the  Mahommedan  women  in  India,  to  dye  their  finger- 
nails and  other  parts  of  their  hands  and  feet  of  an  orange-red 
colour,  which  is  considered  to  add  to  their  beauty.  The  colour 
lasts  for  three  or  four  weeks,  when  it  requires  to  be  renewed. 
It  is  moreover  tised  for  dyeing  the  hair  and  beard,  and  even  the 
manes  of  horses;  and  the  same  material  is  employed  for  dyeing 
skins  and  morocco-leather  a  reddish-yellow,  but  it  contains  no 
tannin.  The  practice  of  dyeing  the  nails  was  common  amongst 
the  Egyptians,  and  not  to  conform  to  it  would  have  been  con- 
sidered indecent.  It  has  descended  from  very  remote  ages, 
as  is  proved  by  the  evidence  afforded  by  Egyptian  mummies, 
the  nails  of  which  are  most  commonly  stained  of  a  reddish  hue. 
Henna  is  also  said  to  have  been  held  in  repute  amongst  the 
Hebrews,  being  considered  to  be  the  plant  referred  to  as  camphire 
in  the  Bible  (Song  of  Solomon  i.  14,  iv.  13).  *'  The  custom  of 
dyeing  the  nails  and  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  of 
an  iron-rust  colour  with  henna,"  observes  Dr  J.  Forbes  Royle, 
**  exists  throughout  the  East  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Ganges,  as  well  as  in  northern  Africa.  In  some  parts  the  practice 
is  not  confined  to  women  and  children,  but  is  also  followed  by 
men,  especially  in  Persia.  In  dyeing  the  beard  the  hair  is  turned 
to  red  by  this  application,  which  is  then  changed  to  black  by 
a  preparation  of  indigo.  In  dyeing  the  hair  of  children,  and  the 
tails  and  manes  of  horses  and  asses,  the  process  is  allowed  to 
stop  at  the  red  colour  which  the  henna  produces."  Mahomet, 
it  is  said,  used  henna  as  a  dye  for  his  beard,  and  the  fashion  was 
adopted  by  the  caliphs.  "  The  use  of  henna,"  remarks  Lady 
Callcott  in  her  Scripture  Herbal,  "  is  scarcely  to  be  called  a 
caprice  in  the  East.  There  is  a  quality  in  the  dmg  which  gently 
restrains  perspiration  in  the  hands  and  feet,  and  produces  an 
agreeable  coolness  equally  conducive  to  health  and  comfort." 
She  further  suggests  that  if  the  Jewish  women  were  not  in  the 
habit  of  using  this  dye  before  the  time  of  Solomon,  it  might 
probably  have  been  introduced  amongst  them  by  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  and  traces  to  this  probability  the  allusion 
to  "camphire"  in  the  passages  in  Canticles  above  referred  to. 

The  preparation  of  henna  consists  in  reducing  the  leaM<& 
and  young  twig;^  lo  a  ^t  v^^^'Ut  ca\»(^>^  «t  V^cktca  'S»?n% 
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in  A  pulveriznl  state  being  sometimes  mixed  with  them.  When 
requked  for  use,  the  powder  is  made  into  a  pasty  mass  with  hot 
water,  and  is  then  spread  upon  the  part  to  be  dyed,  where  it 
is  generally  allowed  to  remain  for  one  m'ght.  According  to  Lady 
Ctdlcott,  the  flowers  are  often  used  by  the  Eastern  women  to  adorn 
their  hair.  The  distilled  water  from  the  flowers  is  used  as  a 
perfume. 

HENNEBONT,  a  town  of  western  France,  in  the  department 
of  Morbihan,  6m.  N.E.  of  Lorient  by  road.  Pop.  (1906)  7350. 
It  is  situated  about  zo  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Blavet,  which 
divides  it  into  two  parts— the  ViUe  Close,  the  medieval  military 
town,  and  the  ViUe  Neuve  on  the  left  bank  and  the  VieiUe  ViUe 
on  the  right  bank.  The  Ville  Close,  surrounded  by  ramparts 
and  entered  by  a  massive  gateway  flanked  by  machicolated 
towers,  consists  of  narrow  quiet  streets  bordered  by  houses  of  the 
z6th  and  Z7th  centuries.  The  Ville  Neuve,  which  lies  nearer  the 
river,  developed  during  the  17th  century  and  later  than  the 
Vnie  Close,  while  the  Vieille  Ville  is  older  than  either.  The  only 
building  of  architectural  importance  is  the  church  of  Notre-Dame 
de  Paradis  (i6th  century)  preceded  by  a  tower  with  an  orna- 
mented stone  spire.  There  are  scanty  remains  of  the  old  fortress. 
Hennebont  has  a  small  but  busy  river-port  accessible  to  vessels 
of  aoo  to  300  tons.  An  important  foundry  in  the  environs  of 
the  town  emfdoys  1400  work-people  in  the  manufacture  of  tin- 
plate  for  sardine  boxes  and  other  purposes.  Boat-building, 
tanning,  distilling  and  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  white 
lead  and  chemical  manures  are  also  carried  on.  Granite  is  worked 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Hennebont  is  famed  for  the  resistance 
which  it  made,  under  the  widow  of  Jean  de  Montfort,  when 
besieged  in  1342  by  the  armies  of  Philip  of  Valois  and  Charles  of 
Blois  during  the  War  of  the  Succession  in  Brittany  (see  Bkittany). 

HENNEQUIN.  PHILIPPE  AU0U8TE  (1763-1833),  French 
painter,  was  a  pupil  of  David.  He  was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1763, 
distinguished  himself  early  by  winning  the  **  Grand  Prix,"  and 
left  France  for  Italy.  The  disturbances  at  Rome,  during  the 
course  of  the  Revolution,  obliged  him  to  return  to  Paris,  where 
he  executed  the  Federation  of  the  X4th  of  July,  and  he  was 
at  work  on  a  large  design  commissioned  for  the  town-hall  of 
Lyons,  when  in  July  1794  he  was  accused  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  and  thrown  into  prison.  Hennequin  escaped,  only  to  be 
anew  accused  and  imprisoned  in  Paris,  and  after  nmning  great 
danger  of  death,  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  thenceforth 
wholly  to  his  profession.  At  Paris  he  finished  the  picture  ordered 
for  the  municipality  of  Lyons,  and  in  z8oz  produced  his  chief 
work,  "  Orestes  pursued  by  the  Furies  "  (Louvre,  engraved  by 
Landon,  AnnaUs  du  liusie,  vol.  i.  p.  Z05).  He  was  one  of  the 
four  painters  who  competed  when  in  zSol  Gros  carried  off  the 
official  prise  for  a  picture  of  the  Battle  of  Nazareth,  and  in  x8o8 
Napoleon  himself  ordered  Hennequin  to  illustrate  a  series  of 
scenes  from  his  German  campaigns,  and  commanded  that  his 
picture  of  the  **  Death  of  General  Salomon  "  should  be  engraved. 
After  18x5  Hennequin  retired  to  Li6ge,  and  there,  aided  by 
subventions  from  the  Government,  carried  out  a  lai^  historical 
picture  of  the  "  Death  of  the  Three  Hundred  m  defence  of  Li6ge  "— 
a  sketch  of  which  he  himself  engraved.  In  Z824  Hennequin 
settled  at  Toumay,  and  became  director  of  the  academy;  he 
exhibited  various  works  at  Lalle  in  the  following  year,  and 
continued  to  produce  actively  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  in 
May  1833. 

HENNER,  JEAN  JACQUES  (Z829-Z905),  French  pamter,  was 
bom  on  the  5th  Of  March  X829  at  Domach  (Alsace).  At  first 
a  pupil  of  Drolling  and  of  Picot,  he  entered  the  £cole  des  Beaux- 
Arts  in  Z848,  and  took  the  Prix  de  Rome  with  a  painting  of 
"  Adam  and  Eve  finding  the  Body  of  Abel  "  (1858).  At  Rome 
he  was  guided  by  Flandrin,  and,  among  other  works,  painted 
four  pictures  for  the  gallery  at  Colmar.  He  first  exhibited  at 
the  Salon  in  Z863  a  "  Bather  Asleep,"  and  subsequently  contri- 
buted "  Chaste  Susanna  "  (1865); "  Byblis  turned  into  a  Spring  " 
(X867);  "  The  Magdalene  "  (1878);  "  Portrait  of  M.  Hayem  " 
(1878);  "Christ  Entombed"  (1879);  "Saint  Jerome"  (1881); 
"Herodias"  (1887);  "A  Study"  (189Z);  "Christ  in  His 
Sbroud,  "snda  "Portrait  ol  Cardus-DuraD  "  (1896);  a  "  Portrait 


of  Mile  Fouquier  "  (Z897) ; "  The  Levite  of  the  Tribe  of  Ephraim  " 
(1898),  for  which  a  first-class  medal  was  awarded  to  him;  and 
"The  Dream"  (X900).  Among  other  professional  distinctions 
Henner  also  took  a  Grand  Prix  for  painting  at  the  Paris  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1900.  He  was  made  Knight  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  in  X873,  Officer  in  X878  and  Commander  in  Z889. 
In  X889  he  succeeded  Cabanel  in  the  Institut  dc  France. 

See  E.  Btkon,  Psychologu  d'art  (Paris,  1900):  C.  Phillips.  Art 
Journal  (1888);  F.  Wedmore,  Maputne  of  Art  (1888). 

HENRIETTA  MARIA  (1609-X666),  queen  of  Charies  I.  of 
England,  bom  on  the  25th  of  November  1609,  was  the  daughter 
of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  When  the  first  serious  overtures  for 
her  hand  were  made  on  behalf  of  Charles,  prince  of  Wales, 
in  the  spring  of  X624,  she  was  little  more  than  fourteen  years  of 
age.  Her  brother,  Louis  XIIL,  only  consented  to  the  marriage 
on  the  condition  that  the  English  Roman  Catholics  were  relieved 
from  the  operation  of  the  penal  laws.  When  therefore  she  set 
out  for  her  new  home  in  June  1625,  she  had  already  pledged 
the  husband  to  whom  she  had  been  married  by  proxy  on  the 
ist  of  May  to  a  course  of  action  which  was  certain  to  bring 
unpoptilarity  on  him  as  well  as  upon  herself. 

That  husband  was  now  king  of  England.  The  early  years  of 
the  married  life  of  Charies  I.  were  most  unhappy.  He  soon 
found  an  excuse  for  breaking  his  promise  to  relieve  the  English 
Catholics.  His  young  wife  was  deeply  offended  by  treatznent 
which  she  natuially  regarded  as  unhandsome.  The  favourite 
Buckingham  stirred  the  flames  of  his  master's  discontent. 
Charles  in  vain  strove  to  reduce  her  to  tame  submission.  After 
the  assassination  of  Buckingham  in  Z628  the  barrier  between  the 
married  pair  was  broken  diown,  and  the  bond  of  affection  which 
from  that  moment  united  them  was  never  loosened.  The  children 
of  the  marriage  were  Charles  II.  (b.  Z630),  Mary,  princess  of 
Orange  (b.  Z63Z),  James  II.  (b.  Z633),  Elizabeth  (b.  Z636), 
Henry,  duke  of  Gloucester  (b.  Z640),  and  Henrietta,  duchess  of 
Orleans  (b.  z644)« 

For  some  years  Henrietta  Maria's  chief  interests  lay  in  her 
young  family,  and  in  the  amiisements  of  a  gay  and  brilliant 
court.  She  loved  to  be  present  at  dramatic  entertainments,  and 
her  participation  in  the  private  rehearsals  of  the  Shepherd's 
Pastoral,  written  by  her  favourite  Walter  Montague,  probably 
drew  down  upon  her  the  savage  attack  of  Prynne.  With  political 
matters  she  hardly  meddled  as  yet.  Even  her  co-religionists 
found  little  aid  from  her  till  the  summer  of  1637.  She  had  then 
recently  opened  a  diplomatic  communication  with  the  see  of 
Rome.  She  appointed  an  agent  to  reside  at  Rome,  and  a  papal 
agent,  a  Scotsman  ziamcd  George  Conn,  accredited  to  her, 
was  soon  engaged  in  effecting  conversions  amongst  the  English 
gentry  and  nobility.  Henrietta  Maria  was  well  pleased  to  become 
a  patroness  of  so  holy  a  work,  especially  as  she  was  not  asked 
to  take  any  personal  trouble  in  the  matter.  Protestant  England 
took  alarm  at  the  proceedings  of  a  queen  who  associated  herself 
so  dosejy  with  the  doings  of "  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw." 

When  the  Scottish  troubles  broke  out,  she  raised  money  from 
her  fellow-Catholics  to  support  the  king's  army  on  the  borders  in 
Z639.  During  the  session  of  the  Short  Parliament  in  the  spring 
of  1640,  the  queen  urged  the  king  to  oppose  himself  to  the  House 
of  Commons  in  defence  of  the  Catholics.  When  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment met,  the  Catholics  were  believed  to  be  the  authors  and 
agents  of  every  arbitrary  scheme  which  was  supposed  to  have 
entered  into  the  plans  of  Strafford  or  Laud.  Before  the  Long 
Parliament  had  sat  for  two  months,  the  queen  was  urging  upon 
the  pope  the  duty  of  lending  money  to  enable  her  to  restore  her 
husband's  authority.  She  threw  herself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
schemes  for  rescuing  Strafford  and  coercing  the  parliament. 
The  army  plot,  the  scheme  for  using  Scotland  against  England, 
and  the  attempt  upon  the  five  members  were  the  fruits  of  her 
political  activity. 

In  the  next  year  the  queen  effected  her  passage  to  the  Continent. 
In  February  1643  she  landed  at  Burlington  Quay,  placed  herself 
at  the  head  of  a  force  of  loyalists,  and  marched  through  England 
to  join  the  king  near  Oxford.  After  little  more  than  a  year's 
residence  there,  on  the  3rd  of  April  Z644,  she  left  her  husband, 
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Henrietta  Mirii  found  ■  nluie  ia 
•d,  and  Aimc  of  AiutiU  wu  tom- 
r  biubmd  mi  alive  the  qtiecn  never 


France  ihe  had  much  to  niScr.    Her 
liiibaDd~i  euculion  in  1644  wu  a  tcnibLe  bloiv.    She  brought 

(o  induce  her  yountest  un,  the  duke  of  Gloucaier,  la  take  the 
Bme  onme  only  produced  discomfort  in  the  eailcd  family-  The 
Wary  of  her  marriafe  with  her  attached  lervanl  Lord  Jermyn 
seeds  Bute  coofinnatioa  tliui  it  haa  yet  received  to  be  accepted, 
but  all  the  information  vbicli  ha]  reached  us  of  her  relalioni  with 
ber  childien  pmnla  to  the  eitrangement  which  had  grown  up 
txtwecn  them.  When  after  the  Restoration  she  relumed  to 
Ei^laDd,  ibc  found  that  she  bad  no  place  in  the  new  world. 
She  RcBVed  from  parliament  a  grant  of  £30,000  a  year  in  com- 
Stensatian  for  the  koi  of  hei  dower-landl,  and  Ibe  king  added 
a  liimlai  sum  u  a  pension  Irom  himMlf.  Id  January  1661  ihe 
xetBcned  to  Fiance  to  be  present  It  the  Durriage  of  her  daughter 
Kenriitta  to  the  duke  of  Orleanfc  In  July  iMi  she  set  out  again 
Kor  En^and,  and  look  up  hci  residence  once  more  at  Somerset 
BoDK.  Het  health  failed  her,  Bnd  on  the  14th  of  June  16&S,  she 
departed  in  learch  of  the  desrei  air  ol  her  native  country.  She 
<liedoatbe  31st  of  August  1666,  at  Colombes,  not  far  from  Paris. 
Sh  1.  A.  Taykr,  TU  Lift  <•!  Qmn  Hantaa  Itwia  (i»os). 
HnRT  (Fr.  Havi;  Span,  ftinfw;  Ger.  HdvUh;  Mid. 
H.  Ger.  HriarU  and  BeimrUh;  O.H.G.  Baimi-  or  HHmirlh, 
dj,  "  prince,  or  chief  of  the  house,"  from  O.H.G.  kiim,  the  Eng. 
ktm,  ud  rU,  Goth,  rci;ti;  compare  Lat.  ra  "  king  "— "  rich," 
ihmfofe  "  mighty,'*  and  so  ''  a  ruler."  Compare  Sons,  rodih 
~  to  iUdc  forth,  rule,  lie. "  and  mod.  taj  "  rule  "  and  rajo, 
"  Uaf  "},  the  name  ol  many  European  loverngns,  the  more 

(i|  cmpam  and  Gcmuin  king<;  {1)  kings  of  England;  (]) 
nte  kinc*  in  the  alpbabeiiol  order  of  their  stales;  (4I  other 
~      s  in  the  same  ordei;  (5)  non-ieigning  princes; 


uiking. 


U]  bobep*,  nobles,  chroniclers,  &c 

mmT  I.  (c.  SJ6-936),  sunumcd  tbe  "Fow 
mof  Otto  the  Illustiioui,  duke  of  Saxony,  grei 
uudthe  ditoidenwhich  witnessed  tothedecayof  the  i:araungiaii 
npiie,  and  in  early  life  ihsied  in  various  campaigns  for  thi 
Uwe  of  Saxony.  He  manied  Hitburg,  a  daughter  of  Irwin, 
cniit  oi  MeisebuTg,  but  u  she  bad  taken  the  veil  on  the  dcBtl 
idlociDer  husband  this  union  was  declared  iUegsI  by  the  church 
ud  ID  409  he  married  Matilda,  daughter  of  a  Saion  count  nanie<! 
TWnich,  and  a  reputed  descendant  of  Ihe  hero  Widukind 
Di  Ui  father's  death  in  qii  be  became  duke  of  Sanony,  which  he 
kM  with  considenbte  success,  defending  it  from  Ihe  aitacki 
•(lb  Slavs  and  resitting  Ibe  claims  of  the  Gcmisn  king  Conrad  I 
IwSuiOKY).  He  afierwaids  won  ihe  esieem  of  Conrad  to  sucf 
U  ntcnt  that  in  oiS  tbe  king  advised  the  nobles  to  make  tbi 
Sum  duke  his  successor.  After  Conrad's  dcolh  the  Franks 
ai  Ihe  Sixoni  met  at  Fritilar  in  May  010  and  chose  Henry 
Cmuo  king,  after  which  the  new  king  refused  toatiow  his  election 
Ittcuutiooed  by  the  church.  Hi 
taimerrty  nominal;  but  by  negotia 
ke  KTued  t  recogoiiion  ot  his  sovereignty  from  the  Bavarians 
ud  the  Swabian*.  A  iiiuggle  soon  log 
ud  Oiule*  UL,  tlie  Simple,  king  ol  Fi 
l<L«nine.  Ingri  Charles  recognized  I 
Fruks,  and  when  in  gij  the  French  k 
lir  KeAert,  count  of  Veimandins,  Lorra 
Mhofilv,  ud  Ciselbert,  who  married 
•UKcafoiiedudiifce.  Tumingbisaiti 
ndiad  niimu  Slavonic  tribes  10  sub) 
ll*  Dodera  Brandenburg,  from  the  He 
'   'IS  ol  the  Elbe  (or  Saxony.    ' 


<a  years  with  the  Kungaii 
ill  a;iration  he  gained  a 
>MiB  March  933-    TheDi 
■  Ihe  Eider  secured  f  ( 
iaatKoi  hi*  influence  by 

xm5* 


5,  by  a  ptor 


Gent 


of  England,  France  and  Burgundy.    He  b  laid  to  have  been 

contemplating  a  journey  to  Rome,  when  he  died  at  yemlebcn  on 
the  md  oljuiy  436,  and  was  buried  el  Quedlinburg.  By  his  first 
wife,  Hatburg,  he  left  a  son,  Thinkmu,  who  was  deluded  from 
(he  succession  as  illcgilimate;  and  by  Matilda  he  left  three  sons, 
theeldestofwhom,0tlo(alterward3theemperor0llothe  Great), 
succeeded  him,  and  two  daughters.  Henry  was  a  successful 
ruler,  probably  because  he  was  caieful  to  undertake  only  such 
enterprises  as  be  was  able  to  carry  through.  Laying  more  stress 
on  bis  position  as  duke  of  Saiony  than  king  of  Geimany,  he 
conferred  great  benefits  on  bis  duchy.  The  founder  of  bei  town 
life  and  tbe  creator  of  her  army,  he  ruled  in  harmony  with  ber 
Dobla  and  secured  her  fiooiien  from  attack.  The  story  that  he 
received  the  surname  ol  "  Fowler  "  because  Ibe  nobles,  tent  to 
inform  him  of  his  election  to  Ihe  throne,  found  him  engaged  in 
laying  snarn  for  tbe  birds,  ^ipean  10  he  mythical 
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n.  (9M-IOI4), 

nimamed 

tbe  "Saial, "    Roman 

on  of  Henry  tl., 

heQuam 

Isome,  duke  of  Bavitia, 

and  Giseli 

,  daughter  of  Co 

rad,  kin 

of  Burgundy,  or  Ariel 

(d.  993).  a 

of  the  G 

rman  king  Henry  I.,  Ihe 

Fowler,  w 

u  bom  on  the  6th 

of  May  9 

3.    When  bis  father  wu 

driven  from  his  duchy  in  ^)^t 

nded  that  Henry  should 

take  holy 

orders,  »nd  he  re 

ceived  th 

eariicr  part  of  a  good 

education 

at  Hildcsheim.    This  idea, 

when  his 

father  was  resuw 

rf  to  Ba 

v«ia  in  9B5;  bul  young 

Heniy,  whose  education  was 

completed 

a  Uvely  it 

iciest  in  ecclesiastical  aBai 

rs.    He  became  duke  of 

Bavaria  on  hi*  father's  dea 

h  in  99 

,  and  appears  to  have 

and  succ 

nsfully  for  seven  yean. 

'■"^"TL 

kinsma 

astic  refonn  and  church 
the  emperor  Otto  UI., 
001  married  Kunigunde 

f^"^L 

casions  to  Italy,  ai 

(d.  1037) 

daughter  of  Siegf 

ied,  coun 

ol  Luiemburg.    When 

Otto  UI. 

died  childless  in 

ry  sought  to  lecure  Ihe 

German 

hrone,  and  seizin 

the  im 

jKriil  inugnia  made  an 

HI  with  Otto  I.,  d 

uke  of  Ca 

sldetahle 

claim;  b 

t  one  rival,  Ekkard  I., 

irgrave  ol  Meissen,  was  murderc  .  .  ,  _ 
Heniy  was  chosen  German  king  by  the  Franks  and  Bavarians 
on  the  1th  ol  June  looi,  and  subKqucntly  crowned  by  Willigis, 
archbishop  of  Maim,  who  had  been  largely  inslrumental  in 
securing  his  election.  Having  ravaged  the  lands  ol  another  rival. 
Hermann  II.,  duke  of  Swabia,  Henry  purcha$ed  the  alle^ance 
ol  the  Thoringiani  and  the  Siions;  and  when  shortly  aftetwards 
the  nobles  of  Lorraine  did  homage  and  Herminn  of  Swabia 
submitted,  he  was  generally  lecogniicd  as  king.  Danger  soon 
arose  from  Bolcslaus  I.,  Ihe  Great,  king  oi  Poland,  nho  had 
eitendcd  his  authority  over  Meissen  and  Lusiiia,  sciHd  Bohemia, 
and  allied  himself  with  some  discontented  German  nobles, 
Augsbuti 


uiily  c. 


II  >ith 


ofiheEasl 

n  favour  of  an  eipedition  Into  Italy, 

en  prisoner 

where  Arduin.  margrave  0 

Ivrea,  had  been  elected  king.    Ciosi- 

der  Henry's 

ing  the  Alps  Henry  met  w 

Ih  no  rcsislancc  from  Arduin,  and  in 

r  Getberga, 

May  1004  he  was  chosen 

and  crowned  king  of  the  Lombards 

east,  Henry 

at  Pavia;  bul  a  tumult  ca 

scd  by  Ihe  picsenec  of  the  Germans 

Brennibor, 

soon  arose  in  the  city,  and 

laving  received  the  homage  of  several 

cities  ol  Lombardy  the  k 

ng  returned  lo  Germany,    He  then 

a  truce (01 

freed  Bohemia  from  the  r 

e  ol  the  Poles,  led  an  eipedition  into 

ute,  but  on 

for  peace  in   .005.    A  a 

raggle  with  Baldwin  IV..  count  ol 

Flanders,  in  ID06  and  ib 

7  was  followed  by  trouble  with  the 
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udibiihaprico(Tiier(Treva).    Hiniyuughttadiilodsetbem,  dnke  ol  Sivuii.,  ind  fail  cuty  ytutmn  luiBly  ipent  IntUi 

but  aided  by  theii  elder  brother  Heniy.  who  hid  beta  msde  couDtry,  where  he  receivKl  u  aceUent  eduCTtion  under  the 

duke  ol  Bivuie  in  1004,  they  held  thai  own  la  a  deiultocy  ure  of  Bruno,  biihop  of  Augiburg  and,  allervard),  of  ^Obot, 

warfare  in  Lorraine.    Is  1009,  bciirever.  (be  eldest  a[  the  three  blsbop  of  Frrisiiif.    He  uon  began  to  taiie  part  in  the  buBneB 

biotben  was  deprived  ol  Bavaria,  irbile  Adslbero  bad  jo  the  of  the  empire.    In  loji  heloolLpart  inacarapaigntn  Buignody; 

previoui  year  given  up  bis  claim  to  Trier,  but  Dietrich  relained  la   1033  led  an  expedition  against   Ulalrich,   prince  (rf    the 

the  bisbopric  of  MeU.    The  Polish  nu  had  bees  renewed  in  Bobemiiai;  and  in  June  1036  was  married  at  Nijmwe«en  to 

100;,  but  it  was  not  until  1010  that  the  king  was  able  to  take  Gunhilds,  afterwards  called  Kunigundc,  daughter  of  Canute, 

&  peisonal  part  la  thete  campaigns.    Meeting  with  indiHerent  king  of  Denmark  and  England.    In  1038  he  followed  his  father 

tucceu,  be  loade  peace  with  Boleslius  early  in  1013.  when  the  to  Italy,  and  in  tbe  same  year  the  emperor  fonnally  handed 

duke  retaioed  Lusatia,  but  did  homage  to  Henry  at  MencburK.  over  10  hira  (he  kingdom  ol  Burgundy,  or  Aries,  and  appointed 

In  1D13  tbe  king  made  a  second  journey  to  Italy  where  two  him  duke  of  Swibia,    la  ipite  of  tbe  honouts  which  Conrad 

popes  were  contending  for  the  papal  chair,  and  meeting  with  heaped  upon  Henry  the  reUtioni  between  lather  and  aoii  were 

no  opposition  was  received  with  great  honour  at  Tiome.    Having  not  uniformly  friendly,  «  Henry  disapproved  ol  the  emperor'a 

recogniied  Benedict  VIII.  as  the  rigbltul  pope,  he  was  crowned  harsh  treatment  ol  tome  of  hii  allies  and  edherents.     Wben 

emperoc  on  (he  i4ih  ol  February  1014,  and  toon  returned  (o  Conrad  died  in  Juae  iojq,  Henry  became  tole  rulei  of  tbe 

Germany  laden  with  treasures  from  Italian  cities.    But  the  empire,  and  hi)  authority  wu  at  once  recogniiid  ta  all  parti 

struggle  with  the  Poles  i»w  broke  out  alresb,  and  in  loi;  and  of  bis  dominions.    Three  ol  the  duchies  were  under  his  direct 

1017  the  king,  having  obtained  assistance  from  the  heathen  rule,  no  rival  appeared  to  contat  his  claim,  and  (he  oudyiDg 

Liutici,  led  formidable  armies  against  Bolealaus.     During  the  parta  of  the  empire,  as  well  aa  Germany,  were  practically  Iree 

campaign  ol  T017  he  bad  as  an  ally  the  grand  duke  of  Russia,  from  disorder.    This  peaceful  state  of  affairs  was,  however, 

but  his  troops  lufTered  couiderable  loss,  and  on  the  JDIh  of  toon  broken  by  the  ambition  of   Bretiilaut,   prince  of   the 

January  loiS  be  made  peace  at  Bautzen  with  Boleslaut,  t>ba  Bobemtana,  who  revived  the  idea  of  an  independent  SlavDDiG 

agiia  relained  Lusatia.    As  early  ai  1006  Henry  had  concluded  itate,  and  conquered  various  Polish  towns.    Henry  took  up  arma, 

a  successioa  treaty  with  his  uncle  Budolph  III.,  the  cbildleu  and  having  suBered  two  defeats  in  1040  renewed  tbe  strug^ 

king  ol  Burgundy,  or  Aries;  but  when  Rudolph  detired  to  with  a  itronger  force  in  the  following  year,  wben  be  compelled 

territory  were  foiled  by  tbe  resistance  of  the  nobles.    In  1010  Rcgcnsburg.    Inici4ibereceivedihehaDiigeoItheBurtiiDdiuis 

the  emperor  was  visited  at  Bamberg  by  Pope  Benedict,  in  and  bis  attention  was  then  turned  to  tbe  Hungarians,  who  had 

response  to  whose  entreaty  for  assistance  against  tbe  Greeki  of  driven  out  their  king  Peter,  end  set  up  in  his  stead  one  Aba 

southern  Italy  he  crossed  the  Alps  in  10s  i  for  the  third  and  last  Samuel,  or  Ovo,  who  attacked  the  eastern  border  of  Bavaria, 

time.    With  the  ud  of  the  Normans  be  captured  many  fortressea  In  1043  and  (he  (wo  following  years  Henry  crushed  tbe 

and  seriously  crippled  the  power  of  the  Greeks,  but  wag  compelled  Hungarians,  restored  Peter,  and  brought  Hungary  completely 

by  the  ravages  ol  pestilence  among  his  troops  to  return  to  under  the  power  of  the  German  king.    In  tojft  Queen  Eoni' 

Germany  in  ion.    It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  Henry  gunde  had  died  in  Italy,  and  in  104]  the  ^ing  was  married  at 

gave  Benedict  tbe  diploma  which  ratified  the  gift)  made  fay  his  Ingelheim  to  Agnes,  daughter  of  William  V.,  duke  of  Cuienne, 

in  disputes  over  church  reform  he  died  oa  the  ijib  of  July  1014  the  church.    In  1044  Gotbelon  (Go»lo].  duke  of  Lorraine,  died. 

at  Grona  near  Giiitingen,  and  was  buried  at  Bamberg,  where  and  some  disturbance  arose  over  Henry's  refusal  to  grant  tbe 

he  bad  founded  and  richly  endowed  a  bishopric.  whole  of  the  duchy  to  his  son  Godfrey,  called  tbe  Bearded. 

Henry  was  an  cnlhusiait  lor  church  reform,  and  under  the  Godfrey  took  up  arms,  but  after  a  short  imprisonment  waa 

influence  ol  his  Iricud  Odilo,  abbot  of  Cluny,  sought  to  further  released  and  confirmed  in  the  possession  ol  Upper  Lorraioe  in 

theprinciplesoltheClumacs,amlsccondedtbee9ortsDfBenedict  1046  which,  however,  he  failed  to  secure.    About  this  lliiw 

■cr,  and  crossing  the  Alps  with  a  large  amy  he  martbed 
"  "     ■  "    le  having  declared 

.and  by 
>S(h  of 

11046.  Hewas  immediately  recogniied  by  the  Roman* 
■111,  an  office  which  carried  with  it  at  this  time  the 
Lppoint  the  pope.  Supreme  in  church  and  state  alike, 
Germany,  Italy  and  Burgundy,  overlord  ol  Hungary 
emia.  Henry  occupied  a  commanding  position,  and 
mav  be  reearded  as  markini  the  apogee  ol  tbe  powei 
The  empctoi  assisted 


VIII,  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  and  the  sale  ol 

Hen 

spiritual  dignities.    He  was  energetic  and  capable,  but  eacept 

Ion 

in  his  relations  with  the  church  was  not  a  strong  ruler.    But 

idB 

though  devaieil  to  the  church  and  a  strict  observer  ol  religious 

the 

rites,  be  was  by  no  means  tbe  slave  of  the  clergy.    He  appointed 

bish 

bishops  without  the  formality  of  an  election,  and  attacked 

this 

clerical  privileges  although  he  made  clerics  the  representatives 

Deo 

of  the  imperial  power.    Be  held  numerous  diets  end  bsued 

frequent  ordinances  for  peace,  but  leuds  among  the  nobles  were 

righ 

who  was  the  last  emperor  ol  the  Saioa  house,  was  the  first  to 

and 

use  the  title  "  King  of  tbe  Romans.  "    He  died  childless,  and  a 

tradition  of  the  nth  century  says  he  and  his  wife  took  vows 

oft: 

ol  chastity.    He  was  canooized  in  1146  by  Pope  Eugenlus  III. 
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IL  and  Leo  IX., 

jilala  in  quick  succession,  and  turned  to  face  a  threatening  combina(iaa 

1974);  in  tbe  westol  tbe  empire,  where  Godfrey  of  Lorraine  waa  again 

Ol'  K  in  revolt,  and  with  tbe  help  of  Baldwin  V.,  count  of  Flanden 

J*^{i  and  Dirk  IV.,  count  of  Holland,  who  bad  previously  caused 
trouble  to  Henry,  was  ravaging  the  lands  of  tbe  emperor's 

HEHBT  III.  (1017-1056),  sumamed  the  "  Black,"  Roman  lepresent stives  in  Lorraine.    Assisted  by  the  kings  of  England 

emperor,  only  son  of  the  emperor  Conrad  II.,  and  Ciiela,  widow  and  Denmark,  Henry  succeeded  with  some  difficulty  in  bringing 

ol  Ernest  I.,  duke  of  Swabia,  was  bom  on  the  98th  of  October  tbe  rebels  to  submission  in  105a.    Godfrey  was  deposed;  but 

1017,  designated  as  his  father's  successor  in  1016,  and  crowned  Baldwin  soon  found  an  opportunity  lor  a  further  revolt,  wbiclt 

German  king  at   Aii-la-Cbapelle  by  Pilgrim,  archbiibop  of  an  eipedition  undertaken  by  tbe  empcroi  Id  10J4  **■  unabU 
Cokigne,  on  the  14th  of  April  lOiS.    In  1017  hi 
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Mettwhik  «  reaction  against  Gennan  influence  had  taken 
place  in  Hungary.  King  Peter  had  been  driven  out  in  1046 
and  his  place  taken  by  Andreas  I.  Inroads  into  Bavaria  followed, 
and  in  1051  and  1052  Henry  led  his  forces  against  the  Hungarians, 
and  after  the  pope  had  vainly  attempted  to  mediate,  peace  was 
made  in  1053.  It  was  quickly  broken,  however,  and  the  emperor, 
occupied  elsewhere,  soon  lost  most  of  his  authority  in  the  east; 
aUhou^  in  1054  he  made  peace  between  Brestislav  of  Bohemia 
and  Cf"'"^''  I.,  duke  of  the  Poles.  Henry  had  not  lost  sight  of 
affairs  in  Italy  during  these  years,  and  had  received  several 
visits  from  the  pope,  whose  aim  was  to  bring  southern  Italy 
under  his  own  dominion.  Henry  had  sent  military  assistance 
to  Leo,  and  had  handed  over  to  him  the  government  of  the 
principality  of  Benevento  in  return  for  the  bishopric  of  Bamberg. 
Bat  the  pope's  defeat  by  the  Normans  was  followed  by  his  death. 
^^nry  then  nominated  Gebhard,  bishop  of  Eichstftdt,  who  took 
the  name  of  Victor  II.,  to  the  vacant  chair,  and  promised  his 
•saistance  to  the  reluctant  candidate.  Jn  Z055  the  emperor 
went  a  second  time  to  Italy,  where  his  authority  was  threatened 
by  Godfrey  of  Lorraine,  who  had  married  Beatrice,  widow  of 
Boniface  III.,  margrave  of  Tuscany,  and  was  ruling  her  vast 
estates.  Godfrey  fled,  however,  on  the  appearance  of  Henry, 
wbo  only  remained  a  short  time  in  Italy,  during  which  he  granted 
the  duchy  of  Spoleto  to  Pope  Victor,  and  negotiated  for  an 
attack  upon  the  Normans.  Before  the  journey  to  Italy,  Henry 
had  founid  it  necessary  to  depose  Conrad  III.,  duke  of  Bavaria, 
nnd  to  suppress  a  rising  in  southern  Germany.  During  his 
absence  Conrad  formed  an  alliance  with  Welf ,  duke  of  Carinthia, 
nnd  Gebhard  III.,  bishop  of  Regensburg.  A  conspiracy  to  depose 
the  emperor,  support  for  which  was  found  In  Lorraine,  was 
quickly  discovered,  and  Henry,  leaving  Victor  as  his  repre- 
sentative in  Italy,  returned  in  Z055  to  Germany  to  receive  the 
submission  of  his  foes.  In  1056,  the  emperor  was  visited  by 
the  pope;  and  on  the  5th  of  October  in  the  same  year  he  died 
at  Bodfeld  and  was  buried  at  Spires.  Henry  was  a  pious  and 
peace-loving  prince,  who  favoured  church  reform ,  sought  earnestly 
to  suppress  private  warfare,  and  alone  among  the  early  emperors 
is  said  to  have  been  innocent  of  simony.  Although  under  his 
rule  Germany  enjoyed  considerable  tranquillity,  and  a  period 
of  wealth  and  progress  set  in  for  the  towns,  yet  his  Secular  and 
ecclesiastical  policy  showed  signs  of  weakness.  Unable,  or 
unwilling,  seriously  to  curb  the  increasing  power  of  the  church, 
he  alienated  the  sympathies  of  the  nobles  as  a  class,  and  by 
aUowing  the  southern  duchies  to  pass  into  other  hands  restored 
■  power  which  true  to  its  traditions  was  not  always  friendly 
to  the  royal  house.  Henry  was  a  patron  of  learning,  a  founder 
of  scbods,  and  built  or  completed  cathedrals  at  Spires,  Worms 
and  Mainz. 

The  ^hicf  original  authorities  for  the  life  and  reign  of  Henry 
III.  are  the  Ct^mticon  of  Herimann  of  Reichenau,  the  Annales 
SannUUnses  majorts,  the  Annates  Hildesheimenses,  all  in  the 
McmutmetUa  Germaniae  kistorica.  Scri^lores  (Hanover  and  Berlin, 
1836  fol.).  The  best  modem  authorities  are  W.  von  Glesebrecht, 
(ksckickte  der  dnUscken  Kaiserteit,  Band  li.  (Leipzig,  1888);  M. 
Peribach.  "Die  Kriege  Heinrichs  III.  gegen  Bdhmen,"  in  the 
Forulntni/en  tmr  deuUcken  GesckickU,  Bandx.  ^Gdttingen,  1863- 
1886):  E.  Steindorif,  JahrbUcker  des  deutschen  Retchs  unter  Heinrich 
III.  (Leiprig.  1874-1881);  and  F.  Steinhoff,  Das  Kdnigtkum  und 
KatserthmM  Heinricks  III.  (GOttingen,  1865). 

UEHRT IV.  (1050-X106),  Roman  emperor,  son  of  the  emperor 
Henry  III.  and  Agnes,  daughter  of  William  V.,  duke  of  Guienne, 
was  bom  on  the  nth  of  November  1050,  chosen  German  king 
at  Tribur  in  1053,  and  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  the  X7th 
of  July  X054.  In  Z055  he  was  appointed  duke  of  Bavaria, 
and  on  bis  father's  death  in  October  1056  inherited  the  kingdoms 
of  Germany,  Italy  and  Burgundy.  These  territories  were 
governed  in  his  name  by  his  mother,  who  was  unable  to  repress 
the  internal  disorder  or  to  take  adequate  measures  for  their 
defence.  Some  opposition  was  soon  aroused,  and  In  1063  Anno, 
ardibislu^  of  Cologne,  and  others  planned  to  seize  the  person 
of  .the  jroung  king  and  to  deprive  Agnes  of  power.  This  plot 
met  with  complete  success.  Henry,  who  was  at  Kalserwerth, 
peisuaded  to  board  a  boat  lying  in  the  Rhine;    it  was 


immediately  unmoored  and  the  king  sprang  into  the  stream,  but 
was  rescued  by  one  of  the  conspirators  and  carried  to  Cologne. 
Agnes  made  no  serious  effort  to  regain  her  control,  and  the 
chief  authority  was  exercised  for  a  time  by  Anno;  but  his  rule 
proved  unpopular,  and  he  was  soon  compelled  to  share  his  power 
with  Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Bremen.  The  education  and 
training  of  Henry  were  supervised  by  Anno,  who  was  called  his 
magisleTf  while  Adalbert  was  styled  patronus;  but  Anno  was 
disliked  by  Henry,  and  during  his  absence  in  Italy  the  chief 
power  pa»ed  into  the  hands  of  Adalbert.  Henry's  education 
seems  to  have  been  neglected,  and  his  wilful  and  headstrong 
nature  was  developed  by  the  conditions  under  which  his  early 
years  were  passed.  In  March  Z065  he  was  declared  of  age,  and 
in  the  following  year  a  powerful  coalition  of  ecclesiastical  and 
lay  nobles  brought  about  the  banishment  of  Adalbert  from  court 
and  the  return  of  Anno  to  power.  In  xo66  Henry  was  persuaded 
to  marry  Bertha,  daughter  of  Otto,  count  of  Savoy,  to  whom  he 
had  been  betrothed  since  1055.  For  some  time  he  regarded 
his  wife  with  strong  dislike  and  sought  in  vain  for  a  divorce, 
but  after  she  had  borne  him  a  son  in  107 1  she  gained  his  affections, 
and  became  his  most  trusted  friend  and  companion. 

In  1069  the  king  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hands.  He  recalled  Adalbert  to  court;  led  expeditions  against 
the  Llutid,  and  against  Dedo  or  Dedi  II.,  margrave  of  a  district 
east  of  Saxony;  and  soon  afterwards  quarrelled  with  Rudolph, 
duke  of  Swabia,  and  Berthold,  duke  of  Carinthia.  Much  more 
serious  was  Henry's  struggle  with  Otto  of  Nordheim,  duke  of 
Bavaria.  This  prince,  who  occupied  an  influential  position  in 
Germany,  was  accused  in  1070  by  a  certain  Egino  of  being 
privy  to  a  plot  to  murder  the  king.  It  was  decided  that  a  trial 
by  battle  should  take  place  at  Goslar,  but  when  the  demand 
of  Otto  for  a  safe  conduct  for  himself  and  his  foUowcrs,  to  and 
from  the  place  of  meeting,  was  refused,  he  declined  to  appear. 
He  was  thereupon  declared  deposed  in  Bavaria,  and  his  Saxon 
estates  were  plundered.  He  obtained  sufficient  support,  however, 
to  carry  on  a  struggle  with  the  king  In  Saxony  and  Thurlngia 
until  Z07Z,  when  he  submitted  at  Halberstadt.  Henry  aroused 
the  hostility  of  the  Thuringlans  by  supporting  Siegfried,  arch- 
bishop of  Mainz,  in  his  efforts  to  exact  tithes  from  them;  but 
still  more  formidable  was  the  enmity  of  the  Saxons,  who  had 
several  causes  of  complaint  against  the  king.  He  was  the  son 
of  one  enemy,  Henry  III.,  and  the  friend  of  another,  Adalbert 
of  Bremen.  He  had  ordered  a  restoration  of  all  crown  lands 
in  Saxony  and  had  built  forts  among  this  people,  while  the 
country  was  ravaged  to  supply  the  needs  of  his  courtiers,  and 
its  duke  Magnus  was  a  prisoner  In  his  hands.  All  classes  were 
united  against  him,  and  when  the  struggle  broke  out  In  1073 
the  Thuringlans  joined  the  Saxons;  and  the  war,  which  lasted 
with  slight  intermissions  until  1088,  exercised  a  most  potent 
influence  upon  Henry's  fortunes  elsewhere  (see  Saxony). 

Henry  soon  found  himself  confronted  by  an  abler  and  more 
stubborn  antagonist  than  either  Thuringian  or  Saxon.  In  1073 
Hildebrand  became  pope  as  Gregory  VII.  Two  years  later 
this  great  ecclesiastic  issued  his  memorable  prohibition  of  lay 
Investiture,  and  the  blow  then  struck  at  the  secular  power  by 
the  papacy  threatened  seriously  to  undermine  the  imperial 
authority.  Spurred  on  by  his  advisers,  Henry  did  not  refuse  the 
challenge,  llireatened  with  the  papal  ban,  he  summoned  a 
synod  of  German  bishops  which  met  at  Worms  in  January  1076 
and  declared  Gregory  deposed;  and  he  wrote  his  famous  letter 
to  the  pope,  in  which  he  referred  to  him  as  "  not  pope,  but  false 
monk."  The  king  was  at  once  excommunicated.  His  adherents 
gradually  fell  away,  the  Saxons  were  again  in  arms,  and  Otto  of 
Nordheim  succeeded  In  uniting  the  malcontents  of  north  and 
south  Germany.  In  October  1076  an  important  diet  met  at 
Tribur,  and  after  discussing  the  deposition  of  the  king,  decided 
that  he  should  be  judged  by  an  assembly  to  be  held  at  Augsburg 
in  the  following  February  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope.  This 
union  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  forces  was  too  strong  for  the 
king,  and  he  decided  to  submit. 

Crossing  the  Alps,  Henry  appeared  in  January  1071  a&  ai 
penitent  before  the  castle  ol  Cano^sa,  '?«\«;t^  ^x^^'arj  \i».^v?iw». 
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refuge.  The  story  of  this  famous  occurrence,  which  represents 
the  king  as  standing  in  the  courtyard  of  the  castle  for  three  days  in 
the  snow,  dad  as  a  penitent,  and  entreating  to  be  admitted  to  the 
pope's  presence,  is  now  regarded  as  mythical  in  its  details;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  king  visited  the  castle  at  intervals,  and 
prayed  for  admission  for  three  days  until  the  aSth  of  January, 
when  he  was  received  by  Gregory  and  absolved,  after  promising 
to  submit  to  the  pope's  authority  and  to  secure  for  him  a  safe 
journey  to  Germany.  No  historical  incident  has  more  profoundly 
impressed  the  imagination  of  the  Western  world.  It  marked  the 
highest  point  reached  by  papal  authority,  and  presents  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  awe  inspired  during  the  middle  ages  by  the  super* 
natural  powers  supposed  to  be  wielded  by  the  church. 

Scorned  by  his  Lombard  allies,  Henry  left  Italy  to  find  that  in 
his  absence  Rudolph,  duke  of  Swabia,  had  been  chosen  German 
king;  and  although  Gregory  had  taken  no  part  in  this  election, 
Henry  sought  to  prevent  the  pope's  journey  to  Germany,  and 
regaining  courage,  tried  to  recover  his  former  position.  Supported 
by  most  of  the  German  bishops  and  by  the  Lombards,  now 
reconciled  to  him,  and  recognized  in  Burgundy,  Bavaria  and 
Franconia,  Henry  (who  at  this  time  is  referred  to  by  Bruno,  the 
author  of  De  hello  Saxonico,  as  exrex)  appeared  stronger  than  his 
rival  Rudolph}  but  the  ensuing  war  was  waged  with  varying 
success.  He  .was  beaten  at  Mellrichstadt  in  1078,  and  at 
Flarchhdm  in  1080,  but  these  defeats  were  due  rather  to  the 
fierce  hostility  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  military  skill  of  Otto  of 
Nordhdm,  than  to  any  general  sympathy  with  Rudolph. 
Gregory's  attitude  remained  neutral,  in  spite  of  appeals  from 
both  sides,  until  March  1080,  when  he  again  excommunicated 
Henry,  but  without  any  serious  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  the  king. 
At  Henry's  initiative,  Gregory  was  declared  deposed  on  three 
occasions,  and  an  anti-pope  was  elected  in  the  person  of  Wibert, 
archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  III. 

The  death  of  Rudolph  in  October  1080,  and  a  consequent  lull  in 
the  war,  enabled  the  king  to  go  to  Italy  early  in  1081.  He  found 
considerable  support  in  Lombardy;  placed  Matilda,  marchioness 
of  Tuscany,  the  faithful  friend  of  Gregory,  under  the  imperial 
ban;  took  the  Lombard  crown  at  Pavia;  and  secured  the 
recognition  of  Clement  by  a  council.  Marching  to  Rome,  he 
undertook  the  siege  of  the  dty,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  retire 
to  Tuscany,  where  he  granted  privileges  to  various  cities,  and 
obtained  monetary  assistance  from  a  new  ally,  the  eastern 
emperor,  Alexius  I.  A  second  and  equally  unsuccessful  attack 
on  Rome  was  followed  by  a  war  of  devastation  in  northern  Italy 
with  the  adherents  of  Matilda;  and  towards  the  end  of  1082  the 
king  made  a  third  attack  on  Rome.  After  a  siege  of  seven  months 
the  Leonine  dty  fell  into  his  hands.  A  treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  Romans,  who  agreed  that  the  quarrd  between  king  and 
pope  should  be  dedded  by  a  synod,  and  secretly  bound  them- 
selves to  induce  Gregory  to  crown  Henry  as  emperor,  or  to  choose 
another  pope.  Gregory,  however,  shut  up  in  the  castle  of  St 
Angelo,  would  hear  of  no  compromise;  the  synod  was  a  failure, 
as  Henry  prevented  the  attendance  of  many  of  the  pope's 
supporters;  and  the  king,  in  pursuance  of  his  treaty  with 
Alexius,  marched  against  the  Normans.  The  Romans  soon  fell 
away  from  their  allegiance  to  the  pope;  and,  recalled  to  the  dty, 
Henry  entered  Rome  in  March  1084,  after  which  Gregory  was 
declared  deposed  and  Clement  was  recognized  by  the  Romans. 
On  the  31st  of  March  1084  Henry  was  crowned  emperor  by 
Clement,  and  recdved  the  patridan  authority.  His  next  step 
was  to  attack  the  fortresses  still  in  the  hands  of  Gregory.  The 
pope  was  saved  by  the  advance  of  Robert  Guiscard,  duke  of 
Apulia,  with  a  large  force,  which  compelled  Henry  to  return 
to  Germany. 

Meanwhile  the  German  rebels  had  chosen  a  fresh  anti-king, 
Hermann,  count  of  Luxemburg,  whom  Henry's  supporters  had 
already  driven  to  his  last  line  of  defence  in  Saxony.  During  the 
campaign  of  1086  Henry  was  defeated  near  Wilrzburg,  but  in 
X088  Hermann  abandoned  the  struggle  and  the  emperor  was 
generally  recognized  in  Saxony,  to  which  country  he  showed 
considerable  clemency.  Although  Henry's  power  was  in  the 
MsccudtDi,  a  few  powerful  nobles  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Gregory's 


successor,  Urban  11.  Among  them  was  Welf,  son  of  Welf  I.,  the 
deposed  duke  of  Bavaria,  whose  marriage  with  Matilda  of 
Tuscany  rendered  him  too  formidable  to  be  neglected.  The 
emperor  accordingly  returned  to  Italy  in  X090,  where  Mantua 
and  Milan  were  tsiken,  and  Pope  Clement  was  restored  to  Rome. 
Henry's  communications  with  Germany  were,  however,threatened 
by  a  league  of  the  Lombard  dties,  and  his  anxieties  were  soon 
augmented  by  domestic  troubles. 

Heiuy's  first  wife  had  died  in  1087,  and  in  X089  he  had  married 
a  Russian  princess,  Praxedis,  afterwards  called  Adelaide.  Her 
conduct  soon  aroused  his  suspidons,  and  his  own  ddest  son, 
Conrad,  who  had  been  crowned  German  king  in  1087,  was  thought 
to  be  a  partner  in  her  guilt.  Escaping  from  prison,  Addaide  fled 
to  Henry's  enemies  and  brought  grave  charges  against  her 
husband;  while  the  papal  party  induced  Conrad  to  desert  his 
father  and  to  be  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Monza  in  X093. 
Crushed  by  this  blow,  Henry  remained  almost  hdpless  and 
inactive  in  northern  Italy  for  five  years,  until  1097,  when  having 
lost  every  shred  of  authority  in  that  country,  he  returned  to 
Germany,  where  his  position  was  stronger  than  ever.  Welf  had 
submitted,had  forsaken  the  cause  of  Matilda  and  had  been  restored 
to  Bavaria,  and  in  1098  the  diet  assembled  at  Mainz  declared 
Conrad  deposed,  and  chose  the  emperor's  second  son,  Henry, 
afterwards  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  as  German  king.  The  crusade 
of  X096  had  freed  Germany  from  many  turbulent  spirits,  and  the 
emperor,  meeting  with  some  success  in  his  efforts  to  restore  order, 
could  afford  to  ignore  his  repeated  excommunication.  A  success- 
ful campaign  in  Flanders  was  followed  in  1 103  by  a  diet  at  Mainz, 
where  serious  efforts  were  made  to  restore  peace,  and  Henry 
himself  promised  to  go  on  crusade.  But  this  plan  was  shattered 
by  the  revolt  of  the  younger  Henry  in  1104,  who,  encouraged  by 
the  adherents  of  the  pope,  declared  he  owed  no  allegiance  to  an 
excommunicated  father.  Saxony  and  Thuringia  were  soon  in 
arms,  the  bishops  held  mainly  to  the  younger  Henry,  while  the 
emperor  was  supported  by  the  towns.  A  desultory  warfare  was 
unfavourable,  however,  to  the  emperor,  who,  decdved  by  false 
promises,  became  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  son  in  1 105.  The 
diet  met  at  Mainz  inDecember,  when  he  was  compelled  to  abdicate; 
but  contrary  to  the  conditions,  he  was  detained  at  Ingdheim  and 
denied  his  freedom.  Escaping  to  Cologne,  he  found  considerable 
support  in  the  lower  Rhineland;  he  entered  into  negotiations  with 
England,  France  and  Denmark,  and  was  engaged  in  collecting  an 
army  when  he  died  at  Li6ge  on  the  7th  of  August  1 106.  His  body 
was  buried  by  the  bishop  of  Li6ge  with  suitable  ceremony,  but  by 
command  of  the  papal  legate  it  was  unearthed,  taken  to  Spires, 
and  placed  in  an  unconsecrated  chapd.  After  bdng  rdeased  from 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  the  remains  were  buried  in 
the  cathedral  of  Spires  in  August  iixi. 

Henry  IV.  was  very  licentious  and  in  his  early  yean  was 
careless  and  self-willed,  but  better  qualities  were  devdoped  in 
his  later  life.  He  displayed  much  diplomatic  ability,  and  his 
abasement  at  Canossa  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  move  of  policy 
to  weaken  the  pope's  position  at  the  cost  of  a  personal  humiliation 
to  himself.  He  was  always  regarded  as  a  friend  of  the  lower 
orders,  was  capable  of  generosity  and  gratitude,  and  showed 
considerable  military  skill.  Unfortunate  in  the  time  in  which 
he  lived,  and  in  the  troubles  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  he 
holds  an  honourable  position  in  history  as  a  monarch  who  resisted 
the  excessive  pretensions  both  of  the  papacy  and  of  the  ambitious 
feudal  lords  of  Germany. 

The  authorities  for  the  life  and  reign  of  Henry  are  Lambert  ol 
Hersfeld,  Annaies;  Bemold  of  Reichenau.  Chronicon;  Ekkehard  of 
Aura,  ChronicoH ;  and  Bruno,  De  hello  Saxonico,  which  gives  several 
of  the  more  important  letters  that  passed  between  Henry  and 
Gregory  VII.  These  are  all  found  in  the  Monumenta  Gerwuxnuu 
kistorica,  Scriptores,  B&nde  v.  and  vi.  (Hanover  and  Beriin,  1826- 
189a).  There  is  an  anonvmous  Vita  HHnrici  IV.,  edited  by  W. 
Wattenbach  (Hanover,  1076).  The  best  modern  authorities  are: 
G.  Meyer  von  Knonau.  JakrhUcher  des  deutscken  Retches  unter 
Heinrich  IV.  (Uiprig.  1890):  H.  Floto,  Kaiser  Heinrich  IV.  mnd 
sein  ZeiiaUer  (Stuttgart,  1855);  E.  Kilian,  Itinerar  Kaiser  Heinrich* 
IV.  (Karlsruhe.  1886):  K.  W.  Nitzsch.  "  Das  deutsche  Reich  und 
Heinrich  IV.,"  in  the  Historische  Zeitschrift,  Band  xlv.  (Munich, 
1859);  H.  Ulmann.  Zum  Verstdiflniss  der  sdchsischen  Erh^ung 
gegen  Heinrich  IV.  (Hanover,  1886).  W.  von  Giesebrocht,  Ceschickg 


HENRY  V. 

•i  (Lcimt:  iUi-rS«o)i  B.  Ctbtuinft,  RaHi-  iJUiou  al  Cobfne,  who  were  wan  joised  by  A 

■kUiUi  (Beriia.  1901)'    For  .  li«  o(  ocher  „ijj^     Htoty  iiulKi  to  tike  CotagM,  hii  (orea  w«t  difeHtd 
:  iilhoi  February  iii$,  u 

[1.  ol  HolienauufM, 

BBHT  V.  (1081-1115),  Roman  cmperoi,  ko  of  tbe  cmpcrot  iliciwudi  the  Cennin  kin^  Coarut  III.     Afui  the  deputun 

BcBiy  IV.,  wu  bom  on  the  Stb  of  Juiuiry  '°^'-  ■'"'  *ttci  if  Henry  from  Rome  In  iiii  icoundlhad  decUnd  the  privilcft 

tie  revolt  uul  depoution  of  hii  etdec  brolbec,  Ibe  Gennin  king  if  Uy  invettiture,  which  bid  been  eiioned  from  Pascbil,  10 

Conrad  (d.  itoi),  vu  chOKn  *i  hit  luccsur  in  logS.     He  !»  inviiid,  ud  Gukio,  uchbiihop  of  Vienne,  eicommuniciled 

ptomiial  to  take  do  put  in  the  butinus  of  the  Empire  during  ;be  emperor  and  called  i^xm  Ibe  pope  to  ratify  ihii  leDtence. 

Vt  father^  lifetime,  and  wu  crowned  at  Aii-la-Chapelle  on  Pucbal,  however,  refused  to  lake  u  extreme  a  iiep;  and  the 

tbc  6th  of  January  lo^p.    In  ipite  ol  hiaoalh  Hcniy  tii  induced  ciuarrel  entered  upon  a  new  stage  in  11 1  j  when  Matilda,  daugbta 

byhii  [atliEi'*  enemis  to  revolt  in  1104,  and  ume  of  the  princes  md  heiicn  of  Boniface,  margrave  of  Tuscany,  died  leaving  her 

did  homage  to  him  at  Maini  in  January  1106.    In  August  of  (be  vast  estates  to  the  papacy.     Cnwng  Ibe  Atpi  in  tii6  Kenry 

nme  year  the  elder  Henry  died,  when  hii  son  became  sole  ruler  mn  the  lupport  of  loirn  and  noble  by  privileges  to  the  one  and 

oflhe  Emfnie.    Older  vai  soon  restored  in  Germany,  the  dtiiens  presenU  to  the  other,  took  poaesiion  ol  Uatil^'i  lands,  and  wu 

o(  Cologne  were  puniihed  by  a  fine,  and  an  eipedition  agaioat  gladly  received  in  Rome.    By  this  lime  Paschal  had  witbdnWD 

Robert  IL,  count  of  Flanders,  brought  thit  ttbel  to  hii  knees,  hii  consent  to  lay  investiture  and  Ibe  eicommunicalion  bad  been 

la  no;  a  campaign,  which  was  only  partially  luccesiful,  was  published  In  Rome;  but  the  pope  was  compelled  loSy  from  the 

■nderlakeo  to  lestore  Bofiwoj  IL  to  the  dukedom  of  Bohemia,  city.     Some  of  the  cardinals  wiibstood  the  emperor,  but  by 

and  in  the  year  following  the  king  led  hii  far«  into  Hunguy,  meani  of  bribe!  he  bmke  down  the  opposition,  and  was  crowDed 

■Im  be  failed  to  lake  Fressburg.     In  1109  he  wai  unable  to  1  lecond  time  by  Burdinai,  archbishop  of  Bngi.     Meanwhile 

compel  Ibe  Poles  to  renew  their  accustomed  tribute,  but  in  the  defeat  at  Welfesholz  had  given  heart  to  Heivy'a  enemicsi 

iiio  be  succeeded  in  securing  the  dukedav  of  Bohemia  for  p^any  of  his  aupportcrs,  especially  among  the  bishops,  fell  away; 

Ladislam  I-  the  excommunication  was  published  at  Cologne,  and  the  pope, 

Tlie  main  Interest  of  Henry's  reign  centres  in  the  contitiversy  ^ih  the  asaislance  ol  the  NonniDs,  began  to  rnake  «ar.    In 

snr  Uy  investiture,  which  had  caused  a  serioua  dispute  during  January  iiiB  Paschal  died  and  was  lun^eedcd  by  Celaaiui  IL 

thcpfCviouB  reign.    Tbe  papal  patty  who  had  supported  Henry  The  emperor  immediately  returned  from  nanhem  Italy  la  Rome, 

b  iui  resistance  to  his  father  hoped  he  would  assent  to  the  But  as  the  new  pope  escaped  Icom  the  city,  Henry,  despairing 

dcoces  of  the  pope,  which  had  been  renewed  by  Paschal  U.  at  of  making  a  treaty,  secured  the  election  of  an  antipope  who  took 

the  lynod  of  GuasUUa  in  1106.     The  king,  however,  continued  ite  name  of  Gregory  VIII.,  and  who  was  leit  in  possession  of 

to  invest  tbe  bishops,  but  wished  ihe  pope  lo  bold  a  council  in  Rome  when  tbe  empcrot  relumed  acroas  the  Alps  in   1118. 

Gcrtnany  lo  settle  the  questiorL     Paschal  after  some  besilalion  The  opposition  ia  Germany  was  gradually  crushed  and  a  general 

pRfernd  Fiance  to  Germany,  and,  after  holding  a  council  ai  peace  declared  at  Tribur,  while  the  desire  for  a  settlement  of 

Tnyea,  renewed  his  probibiiion  ol  lay  investiture.     The  nutter  (],e  Investiture  dispute  was  growing.     Negotiations,  begun  at 

■bmbOTd  until  1 1 10,  when,  negotiations  between  king  and  pope  WQnburg,  were  continued  at  Worms,  when  the  new  pope, 

havinf  failed,  Fiscfaal  renewed  his  decrees  and  Henry  went  lo  Caliiiua  II.,  was  represented  by  Caidinal  Lambert,  bishop  of 

Italy  «rith  a  large  army.    Tbe  strength  of  his  forces  helped  him  to  0,|i»,    In  the  concordat  of  Worms,  signed  in  September  1111 

secure  fOieralncognilioninLombardy.Bnd  at  Sutii  he  concluded  Henry  renounced  Ihe  tight  of  investiture  with  ring  and  crosier, 

an  arrangement  with  Paschsl  by  which  he  renounced  the  right  lecogniied  the  freedom  of  election  of  the  clergy  and  promised 

of  invslituie  In  retum  for  a  promise  of  coronation,  and  ihe  10  restore  all  church  property.  Thepopeagroedtoalloweledions 

reitoration  to  the  Empire  of  all  lands  given  by  kings,ot  emperors,  to  take  place  in  presence  of  the  imperial  envoys,  and  the  invest!. 

10  tiie  German  church  since  the  time  of  Chatlemigne.     It  was  a  ture  with  the  sceptre  10  be  granted  by  the  emperor  as  a  symbol 

treaty  impcasibls  10  execute,  and  Henry,  whose  consent  to  it  Uialtheestalesoflhechurchwcrebeld under thecrown.   Henry, 

It  (aid  to  have  been  conditional  on  its  acceptance  by  the  princes  who  had  been  solemnly  excommunicated  at  Reims  by  Calixlus 

and  bishopaol  Germany,  probably  foresaw  [hat  it  would  occasion  InOclober  1119,  was  received  again  into  the  communion  of  the     _ 

a  breach  between  the  German  clergy  and  the  pope.     Having  church,  after  he  had  abandoned  his  nominee,  Gregory,  lo  defeat 

entered  Rome  and  iwom  the  usual  oaths,  the  king  presented  and  banishment.     Theempercr'sconcludingyean  wereoccupied 

himself  at  St  Peter's  on  the  nth  of  February  iiii  for  his  with  a  campaign  in  Holland,  and  with  a  ijuarrel  over  Ihe  succes- 

coronation  and  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.     The  words  com.  ,ioQ  [a  [he  margraviate  of  Mrisscn,  two  dispules  In  which  fait 

m. ruling  the  clergy  to  reslore  the  fiefs  of  the  crown  to  Henry  enemies  were  aided  by  Lolhair  o[  Saxony.     In  11 14  he  led  an 

woe  read  amid  a  tumult  of  indignation,  whereupon  the  pope  expedition  against  King  Louis  VI.  of  France,  turned  his  arnit 

refuted  to  crown  the  king,  who  in  retum  declined  to  handover  against  the  citiiens  of  Worms,  and  on  Ihe  13rd  of  May  11  is 

Ut  rennndation  of  the  right  of  investiture.     Paschal  was  seiicd  died  at  Utrecht  and  was  buried  at  Spires.     Having  no  children, 

dty  was  thrown,  an  attempt  tg  liberate  the  pootiB  was  thwarted  , 

fai  a  ttmggle  during  which  the  king  himiell  was  wounded.     Henry  1 
tbee  left  the  city  carrying  the  pope  with  him ;  snd  Pascbal't  f  ailun 

to  obtain  assistance  drew  from  him  a  conBnnation  of  the  king's  ' 

right  of  investiture  and  a  promise  to  crown  him  emperor,     Th(  , 


™„ ; .-"■-■■*/  too.  pu«:e  on   .nc  .J"-  "i  life  and  re«rn  of  Henry  V.  i.  Ekkehard 

Aprfl  nil,  after  which  the  emperor  returned  lo  Germany,  ,   ^   q_  ^^^   in  'rt,   JfraiimnM 

where  he  sought  to  strengthen  his  power  by  granting  privllegel  j«,.  Band  vi.  (Hanovei  and  Berlin. 

to  the  inhabilanU  of  the  region  of  the  upper  Rhine.  «  C-JJ^tKht  <it«*kl|«  ^  d(«Kt« 


13  Lotliair,  duke  0 


g,  1881-1890);  L.  ' 
|8«):M.  Manitiui.1 
von  Knoiuu,  Jnhrti 
airit  Hiiimili  V.  (Leipdc.  1S91 


iMMu  ™i  a  fresh  outbreak  on  the  part  ol  Lolhair,  whose  troop!  <  DnlicUnnit  ui...  _..  ..  _. 

n  defeated  at  Wamslldl,  after  which  the  duke  was  pardoned.  l^'L' w''H*il^' V  *Si;i&  .Ssf  [". 

Having  been  married  at  Maim  on  the  ylh  of  January  1114  tc  S^fnwKUuTTeXndlnn™  im  Jafin; 

llailkla,  or  Maud,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  king  of  England,  ihi  nr  ituUclifii  Gailiiiliu,  Band  xviil. 

,^^1 «at  ccmfronted  with  a  further  rising,  initialed  by  lh<  von  Sickcl  and  H.  G,miU>i,  "  ^^ 
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kaiseriiche  Auafertigung  des  Wormaer  Konkordats,"  in  the  liittkei- 
luugen  des  Instituts  fUr  6sterreichische  Gesckicktsforschung  (Innsbruck, 
1880);  B.  Gebhardt.  Handhuck  der  deutscken  GackUkU,  Band  i. 

i Berlin.   190 1),   and   E.   Bernheim,  Zur  Geukicktt  des  Wormser 
Zonkordats  (Gdttingen,  1878). 

HENRY  VI.  (i  165-X 197),  Roman  emperor,  son  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  I.  and  Beatrix,  daughter,  of  Renaud  III.,  count  of 
upper  Burgundy,  was  bom  at  Nijmwegen,  and  educated  under 
the  care  of  Conrad  of  Querfurt,  afterwards  bishop  of  Hildesheim 
and  WQrzburg.  Chosen  German  king,  or  king  of  the  Romans, 
at  Bamberg  in  June  1x69,  he  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
on  the  15th  of  August  1x69,  invested  with  lands  in  Germany 
in  XX  79,  and  at  Whitsuntide  XX84  his  knighthood  was  celebrated 
in  the  most  magnificent  manner  at  Mainz.  Frederick  was  anxious 
to  associate  his  son  with  himself  in  the  government  of  the  empire, 
and  when  he  left  Germany  in  1x84  Henry  remained  behind  as 
regent,  while  his  father  sought  to  procure  his  coronation  from 
Pope  Lucius  III.  The  pope  was  hesitating  when  he  heard  that 
the  emperor  had  arranged  a  marriage  between  Henry  and 
Constance,  daughter  of  the  late  king  of  Sicily,  Roger  I.,  and  aunt 
and  heiress  of  the  reigning  king,  William  II.;  and  this  step, 
which  threatened  to  unite  Sicily  with  Germany,  decided  him  to 
refuse  the  proposal.  This  marriage  took  place  at  Milan  on  the 
37th  of  January  1x86,  and  soon  afterwards  Heiuy  was  crowned 
king  of  Italy.  The  claim  of  Henry  and  his  wife  on  Sicily  was 
recognized  by  the  barons  of  that  kingdom;  and  having  been 
recognized  by  the  pope  as  Roman  emperor  elect,  Henry  returned 
to  Germany,  and  was  again  appointed  regent  when  Frederick 
set  out  on  crusade  in  May  x  X89.  His  attempts  to  bring  peace  to 
Germany  were  interrupted  by  the  return  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
duke  of  Saxony,  in  October  XX89,  and  a  campaign  against  him 
was  followed  by  a  peace  made  at  Fulda  in  July  x  X90. 

Henry's  desire  to  make  this  peace  was  due  to  the  death  of 
William  of  Sicily,  which  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  the  emperor 
Frederick.  Germany  and  Italy  alike  seemed  to  need  the  king's 
presence,  but  for  him,  like  all  the  Hohenstaufen,  Italy  had  the 
greater  charm,  and  having  obtained  a  promise  of  his  coronation 
from  Pope  Clement  III.  he  crossed  the  Alps  in  the  winter  of 
I X90.  He  purchased  the  support  of  the  dties  of  northern  Italy, 
but  on  reaching  Rome  he  found  Clement  was  dead  and  his 
successor,  Celestine  III.,  disinclined  to  carry  out  the  engagement 
of  his  predecessor.  The  strength  of  the  German  army  and  a 
treaty  made  between  the  king  and  the  Romans  induced  him, 
however,  to  crown  Henry  as  emperor  on  the  X4th  of  April  X191. 
The  aid  of  the  Romans  had  been  purchased  5y  the  king's  promise 
to  place  in  their  possession  the  city  of  Tusculum,  which  they  had 
attacked  in  vain  for  three  years.  After  the  ceremony  the 
emperor  fulfilled  this  contract,  when  the  city  was  destroyed  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  massacred.  Meanwhile  a  party  in  Sicily 
had  chosen  Tancred,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Roger,  son  of  King 
Roger  II.,.  as  their  king,  and  he  had  already  won  considerable 
authority  and  was  favoured  by  the  pope.  Irving  Rome  Henry 
met  with  no  resistance  until  he  reached  Naples,  which  he  was 
unable  to  take,  as  the  ravages  of  fever  and  threatening  news 
from  Germany,  where  his  death  was  reported,  compelled  him  to 
raise  the  siege.  In  December  xx9X  he  returned  to  Gemurny. 
Disorder  was  general  and  a  variety  of  reasons  induced  both  the 
Welfs  and  their  earlier  opponents  to  join  in  a  general  league 
against  the  emperor.  Vacancies  in  various  bishoprics  added  to 
the  confusion,  and  Henry's  enemies  gained  in  numbers  and 
strength  when  it  was  suspected  that  he  was  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  Albert,  bishop  of  Li6ge.  Henry  acted  energetically 
in  fighting  this  formidable  combination,  but  his  salvation  came 
from  the  captivity  of  Richard  I.,  king  of  England,  and  the  skill 
with  which  he  used  this  event  to  make  peace  with  his  foes;  and, 
when  Henry  the  Lion  came  to  terms  in  March  XX94,  order  was 
restored  to  Germany. 

In  the  following  May,  Henry  made  his  second  expedition  to 
Italy,  where  Pope  Celestine  had  definitely  espoused  the  cause  of 
Tancred.  The  ransom  received  from  Richard  enabled  him  to 
equip  a  large  army,  and  aided  by  a  fleet  fitted  out  by  Genoa  and 
Pisa,  he  soon  secured  a  complete  mastery  over  the  Italian  main- 


land. When  he  reached  Sicily,  he  found  Tancred  dead,  unA, 
meeting  with  very  little  resistance,  he  entered  Palermo,  where 
he  was  crowned  king  on  Christmas  day  1x94.  A  stay  of  a  few 
months'  duration  enabled  Henry  to  settle  the  affairs  of  tlM 
kingdom;  and  leaving  his  wifi,  Constance,  as  regent,  and 
appointing  many  Germans  to  positions  of  influence,  he  returned 
to  Germany  in  June  X195. 

Having  established  bis  position  in  Germany  and  Italy,  Henxy 
began  to  cherish  ideas  of  universal  empire.  Richard  of  England 
had  already  owned  his  supremacy,  and  declaring  he  would 
compel  the  king  of  France  to  do  the  same  Henry  sought  to  stir 
up  strife  between  France  and  England.  Nor  did  the  Spanish 
kingdoms  escape  his  notice.  Tunis  and  Tripoli  were  claimed, 
and  when  the  eastern  emperor,  Isaac  Angelus,  asked  his  help, 
he  demanded  in  return  the  cession  of  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
The  kings  of  Cyprus  and  Armenia  asked  for  investiture  at  his 
hands;  and  in  general  Henry,  in  the  words  of  a  Byzantine 
chronicler,  put  forward  his  demands  as  "  the  lord  of  all  lords, 
the  king  of  all  kings."  To  complete  this  scheme  two  steps  were 
necessary,  a  reconciliation  with  the  pope  and  the  recogxiition  of 
his  young  son,  Frederick,  as  his  successor  in  the  Empire.  The 
first  was  easily  accomplished;  the  second  was  more  difficult. 
After  attempting  to  suppress  the  renewed  disorder  in  Germany, 
Henry  met  the  princes  at  Worms  in  December  XX95  and  put  his 
proposal  before  them.  In  spite  of  promises  they  disliked  the 
suggestion  as  tending  to  draw  them  into  Sicilian  troubles,  and 
avoided  the  emperor's  displeasure  by  postponing  their  answer. 
By  threats  or  negotiations,  however,  Henry  won  the  consent  <^ 
about  fifty  princes;  but  though  the  diet  which  met  at  Wttrzburg 
in  April  XX96  agreed  to  the  scheme,  the  vigorous  opposition  of 
Adolph,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  and  othen  rendered  it  inopera> 
tive.'  In  June  XX96  Henry  went  again  to  Italy,  sought  vaixily 
to  restore  order  in  the  north,  and  tried  to  persuade  the  pope  to 
crown  his  son  who  had  been  chosen  king  of  the  Romans  at 
Frankfort.  Celestine,  who  had  many  causes  of  complaint  against 
the  emperor  and  his  vassals,  refused.  The  emperor  then  went 
to  the  south,  where  the  oppression  of  his  German  officials  had 
caused  an  insurrection,  which  was  put  down  with  terrible  cruelty. 
At  Messixia  on  the  28th  of  September  1x97  Henry  died  from 
a  cold  caught  whilst  hunting,  and  was  buried  at  Palermo. 
He  was  a  man  of  small  frame  and  delicate  constitution,  but 
possessed  considerable  mental  gifts  and  was  skilled  in  knightly 
exercises.  His  ambition  was  immense,  and  to  attain  his 
ends  he  often  resorted  deliberately  to  cruelty  and  treachery. 
His  chief  recreation  was  hunting,  and  he  also  found  pleasure 
in  the  society  of  the  Minnesingers  and  in  writing  poems, 
which  appear  in  F.  H.  von  der  Hagen's  Minnesinger  (Leipzig, 
X838).  He  left  an  only  son  Frederick,  afterwards  the  emperor 
Frederick  IL 

The  chief  authorities  for  the  life  and  reign  of  Henry  VI.  are  Otto  of 
Freising,  Ckronicon,  continued  by  Otto  of  St  Bla^us;  Godfrey  of 
Viterbo,  Cesta  Priderici  I.  and  Cesta  Heinrici  VI.;  Giselbert  of 
Mons,  Ckronicon  Hanoniense,  all  of  which  appear  in  the  Monu" 
menta  Germaniae  kistorica.  Scriptores,  B&nae  xx..  xxi.,  xJ{iL 
(Hanover  and  Berlin,  1826-1893),  and  the  various  annals  of  the  time. 

The  best  modern  authorities  arc:  W.  von  Giesebrecht,  GesckickU 
der  deutscken  Kaiserteit,  Band  iv.  (Brunswick,  187J);  T.  Toeche, 
Kaiser  Heinrick  VI.  (Leipzig,  1867);  H.  Bloch,  rorsckungen  ntr 
PolUik  Kaiser  Heinricks  VI.  (Bcriin,  1892).  and  K.  A.  Kneller, 
Des  Rickard  Ldwenken  deulscke  Gefangensckaft  (Freiburg.  1893). 

HENRY  VII.  (c.  r269-x3X3),  Roman  emperor,  son  of  Henry 
III.,  count  of  Luxemburg,  was  knighted  by  Philip  IV.,  king  of 
France,  and  passed  his  early  days  under  French  influences, 
while  the  French  language  was  his  mother-tongue.  His  father 
was  killed  in  battle  in  xa88,  and  Henry  ruled  his  tiny  inheritance 
with  justice  and  prudence,  but  came  into  collision  with  the 
citizens  of  Trier  over  a  question  of  tolls.  In  x  292  he  married 
Margaret  (d.  i3xx),  daughter  of  John  I.,  duke  of  Brabant,  and 
after  the  death  of  the  German  king,  Albert  I.,  he  was  elected  to 
the  vacant  throne  on  the  27th  of  November  X308.  Recognized 
at  once  by  the  German  princes  and  by  Pope  Clement  V.,  the  a^ira- 
tions  of  the  new  king  turned  to  Italy,  where  he  hoped  by  restoring 
the  imperial  authority  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  conquest  of 
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tkeHotvlud.     Hcmnwhile  be  Mrove  10  UCUK  tjl  pcaili«  id  {KOni(Acii[.    iSjo-lSji):   R.   PMInunn.   Dir  Rmuna  Kt-it 

KMonlxm  ol  Ibo  Rbu«  toJli,  nisoU.lBn.  wm  begiip  mih  i^^p,,  [B^b.^'Tan),  .nd  C.  Sommerfridl,  Dw  K^faM 

PfaOip  [V.,  king  of  Fiucc,  *ad  with  Robcn,  king  of  Naplo,  Kaiur  Banriclu  VII.  (Konigibcrg,  iBS9). 

•ad  the  Habiburgi  were  confimied  in  their  pouesuoiu.    At  HENRT  VII.  (1111--1141)   German  king  too  ol  the  empeisr 

tha  lime  Bohemia  was  niled  by  Henry  V.,  duke  ol  Caanthia,  Frederick  II.  and  his  first  wile  Conitanee,  daughterot  Alphouo 

bat  tbe  terrible  disorder  which  prevailed  induced  lonie  of  the  II„kingotAragon.  was  crowned  king  of  SitUy  in  iiii  and  made 

BobemianilooHerthecrown.logetherwilhlhehandoiEliiabelh,  duke  of  Swabia  in  1116.     Pope  Innocent  III.  had  tamured  hia 

dua^tet  ol  the  late  king  Wencealas  1I„  to  John,  the  »n  of  the  coronation  a>  king  of  Sidly  in  the  hope  that  the  union  of  Ihii 

Genua  king.    Heniy  accepted  the  ofler,  and  in  AuguM  ijio  jji^pd  with  the  Empire  would  be  diuolved,  uid  had  obtained  a 

John  WM  iDvated  with  Bohemia  and  hit  marriage  wai  cele-  promiae  from  Frederick  to  thi.  (Hect.    In  »pile  of  Ihii,  however. 

bnled.     Before   John'i    coronation   al    Prague,   however,  in  Henry  was  choacn  king  of  the  Romani,  or  Gennaa  king,  at 

Febmuy  1311,  Henry  had  crossed  the  Alpa.    Hii  hopes  of  re-  Pranklort  in  April  um,  and  crowned  at  Aix-U.Chapelle  on  the 

Bnitios  Germany  and  Italy  and  of  restoring  the  empire  of  the  8lho(MayiJiabyhisguardianEngtlb«rt,aichbi5hopof  Cologne. 

HohcmUufeD  were  flattered  by  an  appeal  from  the  GhibeUines  He  appears  to  have  spent  most  of  his  youth  in  Germany,  and 

Id  come  lo  their  aMislince,  and  by  the  (act  that  many  Italiani,  on  the  iBlh  of  November  uij  was  married  al  Nuremberg  to 

ah«iingtheientinienUe.prMSedbyD.nteinhi5D.lfi>f.flK*u,  Margaret  (d.  IS67),  daughter  of  Leopold  Vl,  duke  of  Austria. 

looLed  eagerly  for  a  r«totaiion  of  the  imperial  authority.     In  Henry's  marriage  was  tbe  occasion  of  some  diflerence  of  opinion, 

October  1310  he  leached  Turin  where,  00  receiving  the  homage  „  Engelbert  wished  him  to  marry  an  English  princess,  and  tbe 

of  the  Lombard  dtia,  he  d«lated  that  he  favoured  neither  name  of  a  Bohemian  princesa  was  also  mentioned  in  this  con- 

Goeiphi  DOT  Ghibelline.,  but  only  sought  to  impose  peace,  neiion,  but  Frederick  inntted  upon  the  union  with  Margaret. 

Hanng  entered  Mdan  be  pUced  the  Lombard  crown  upon  tit  The  murder  of  Engelbert  in  1115  was  followed  by  an  increase  ol 

hew)  on  the  eth  ol  January  1311.     But  trouble  soon  showed  disorder  in  Germany  in  which  Henry  1000  began  to  participate, 

itsdf.     His  poverty  compelled  him  to  eiact  mon*  from  the  „d  in  in;  he  look  pari  in  a  quarrel  which  had  arisen  on  the 

□liien:  the  peaceful  ptofessronj  ol  the  Cuelphs  were  insincere,  death  of  Henry  V.,  the  chUdless  count  palatine  ol  the  Rhine. 

•ad  Robert,  kmgol  Naples,  Witched  his  progress  with  Buspicioo.  About  this  time  the  relations  between  Frederick  and  his  ion 

Flnrence  was  fortified  against  him,  and  the  mutual  hatred  of  began  to  be  lomewhal  strained.     The  emperor  had  lavouied  the 

Gvelph  and  ChibeUine  was  easily  renewed.     Risings  took  place  Austrian  marriage  because  Maigiret'a  brother,  Duke  Frederick 

in  Tarjons  places  and.  after  the  capture  of  Brescia,  Henry  n^  ^„  childless;  but  Henry  took  up  a  hostile  attitude  lowuda 

marchedtoRomeonlytofindlhe  cityinthehandsoftheGuelphs  his  brother-in-law   and    wished    10   put    away    his    wile   and 

and  the  troops  of  King  Robert.    Some  street  fighting  ensued,  [„,ny  Agnes,  dsugbter  of  Wenceslaus  I.,  king  of  Bohemia. 

■nd  tbe  king,  unable  to  obtain  possession  of  St  Peler'a,  was  other  causes  of  trouble  probably  eiislcd,  for  in  iiji  Henry  not 

cnwDcd  emperor  on  the  19th  of  June  r3ii  in  the  church  of  St  ^jiy  refused  to  appear  .1  the  din  at  Ravenna,  but  opposed 

Jalm  Lateran  by  some  cardinals  who  declared  they  only  acted  ,be  ptivil«ie«  gnmled  by  Frederick  to  the  princes  at  Worms.     In 

uder  compulsion.     Failing  to  subdue  Florence,  the  emperor  ,3^5^  hoa'ever,  be  submitted  to  his  father,  pmmijing  to  adopt 

born  bia  beadquarten  at  Pisa  prepared  lo  attack  Robert  of  the  emperoc'i  poUcy  and  to  obey  hii  commands.     He  did  not 

Napto,  for  which  purpose  he  had  allied  himself  with  Fredenck  tongkeep  hia  word  and  was  sooaeogagedinlhwaning  Frederick's 

m.,  king  of  Sicily.  But  Clement,  aniious  to  protect  Robert,  .,.(,„  j'  „™„i  rtr™-rinn.  „niil  Tn  „„  h,  i-v,!,  ,>,,  H^-i^iv, 
IhrEafcsed  Henry  with  eicommunicatti 
Ihnat  tbe  emperor  collected  Irish  forcei 
Ibe  Venetians,  and  set  out  for  Naples. 
however,  taken  ill,  and  died  at  Buoncon 
i4ih  of  August  1313,  and  was  buried  1 
attributed,  probably  without  nauo.  to 
Dominican  Iriar  in  Ibe  tacramenlal  win 
by  his  ninlemporaiy  Albettino  Muuato, 
a*  a  bandsome  man,  of  well.propartigr 
bait  and  arched  eyebrows,  but  disfigured 
iTKing  other  details,  thut  he  was  slow  ai 
magnanimous  and  devout,  but  impsi 
sritb  hia  subjects,  loathing  the  meutii 
ChibeUine  factions,  and  insisting  on 
of  the  Empire  over  all  (cWKfa  abjolul 
He  •»»,  however,  a  lover  of  justice,  and 


of  Thuringia,  was  the  second  surviving  son  of  Hcri 
landgrave  ol  Thuringia.  and  Sophia,  daughter  ol  Olio  I.,  duke  ol 
Bavaria.  When  his  brother  the  landgrave  Louis  IV.  died  in 
Italy  in  September  in;,  Henry  seized  the  government  ol 
Thuringia  and  expelled  his  brother's  widow,  St  EliiabeLh  ol 
Hungary,  and  her  son  Hermann.  With  some  trouble  Henry 
made  good  his  position,  although  his  nephew  Hermann  11.  was 
?"  '"~™   "'  nominally  the  landgrave,  and  was  declared  ol  age  in  1137. 

Lindner,     DnUKM  V^^„,    _k«  .ns.».^..l  »J'k  «   •^^l..,,,*  T^oarA  r^r  hU  nwii  int^rMl* 

htrc.-  (Sturigart,  .™-i».,;j.  neuenunn.     i.ie  rvonig.-an.  Hcn^,  who  governed  with  s  lealous  regard  lor  his  own  interest! 

Heioriclii  von   Liiemburg''^  in  the   Fi}rnkmtrH  lur  itSlK*™  remained  loyal  lo  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  during  his  quarrel 

CaMcUt.   Band   li.   (Cattinien,    i«6}~ia8«):   B.  Thaniai.  Zur  with  the  Lombards  and  the  revolt  ol  his  son  Henry.     In  I3j6 

Ktmtfiwail  dri  Crafm  Htinriciwcn  tiir™frar(  fStraHbuij,  i*7jl;  he  accompanied  the  emperor  on  a  campaign  against  Frederick 

D.   KBm,  KnHKkt  OMrmfn  ni  nnirn  tlalinaulim  QnrOm  ,,      j,,i,  „,   .uslria    and  took  nart  in  tbe  cSlion  of  his  son 

/*  ^  (£Mdiu  ia  Ftrntr^e.  KMti  Hri«r«l,  VII.  (Gaiiinnen,  ' '  ■  "''*•  °'  *"""»-  »na  tool;  pan  in  tne  election  01  nis  ion 

liia);  K.  Wrack.  Cta«w  T  vwl  Hn«nc*  VII.  fHalle.  iMa);  ConradasGerminkingat  Viennain  1137.     He  appears,  however, 

F.  W.  fiotbold.  Pv  JEAwrmg  Ktaig  HeinricMt  nm  LHOMurt  to  bave  become  Mmewhal  cstiuit;c4  Inm  f  tc^in'^'t.  1.^^v  >->va 


».      Undeterred  by  tbe 

step  of  issuing  a  manifesto  to  the  princes,  and  the  I 

oilowingyear 

raised  the  standard  ol  revolt  at  Boppard.     He  c 

On  the  march  he  was. 

Utile  support  in  Germany,  however,  while  the  sus[ 

licion  that  he 

om  the  pope. 

1  Pisa.     Ha  death  was 

On  the  other  hand,  he  succeeded  in  fonning  an  aUi. 

ince  with  the 

poi»n  given  him  by  a 

ers  fell  awsy 

■,     Henry  IS  described 

when  the  emperor  reached  Germany  in  1235,  and 

nlheHijloria^B^Hifci, 

atlick  on  Worms,  Henry  submitted  and  was  kept  i 

J  figure,  with  reddish 

as  a  prisoner  in  Germany,  though  his  formal  deposili 

onasGermsn 

by  a  squint.     He  adds. 

king  wjis  not  considered  necessaiy,  as  he  had  brc 

d  laconic  in  his  speech. 

taken  in  1133.     He  was  soon  removed  to  San  Fell 

ice  in  ApuUa, 

ent  of  any  compacts 

and  afterwards  to  Marlirino  in  Calabria,  where  h 

le  died,  prob. 

n  of  the  Guelph  and 

ably  by  his  own  hand,  on  the  nth  ol  February  i 
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he  absolute  auihorily 

burled  at  Cosenia.     He  left  two  sons,  Frederick 

and  Henry, 

both  of  whom  died  in  Italy  about  nsi. 

as  a  knight  both  bold 

,  iSailiF.W. 

the  deliverer  ol  Italy, 
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expedition,  for  he  did  not  Appear  at  the  diet  of  Verona  in  1238; 

and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  disliked  the  betrothal  of  his 

nephew  Hermann  to  the  emperor's  daughter  Margaret.    At 

all  events,  when  the  projected  marriage  had  been  broken  off 

the  landgrave  publicly  showed  his  loyalty  to  the  emperor  in 

1239  in  opposition  to  a  plan  formed  by  various  princes  to  elect 

an  anti-king.    Henry,  whose  attitude  at  this  time  was  very 

important  to  Frederick,  was  probably  kept  loyal  by  the  in> 

fluence  which  his  brother  Conrad,  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic 

Order,  exercised  over  him,  for  after  the  death  of  this  brother 

in  124Z  Henry's  loyalty  again  wavered,  and  he  was  himself 

mentioned  as  a  possible  anti-king.    Frederick's  visit  to  Germany 

in  124a  was  successful  in  preventing  this  step  for  a  time,  and  in 

May  of  that  year  the  landgrave  was  appointed  administrator  of 

Germany  for  King  Conrad;  and  by  the  death  of  his  nephew 

in  this  year  he  became  the  nominal,  as  well  as  the  actual,  ruler 

of  Thuringia.    Again  he  contemplated  deserting  the  cause  of 

Frederick,  and  in  April  1246  Pope  Innocent  IV.  wrote  to  the 

German  princes  advising  them  to  choose  Henry  as  their  king 

in  place  of  Frederick  who  had  just  been  declared  deposed.    Acting 

on  these  instructions,  Henry  was  elected  at  Veitshdchheim  on 

the  22nd  of  May  1246,  and  owing  to  the  part  played  by  the 

spiritual  princes  in  this  election  was  caUed  the  Pfaffenkdnig,  or 

parsons'  king.    Collecting  an  army,  he  defeated  King  Conrad 

near  Frankfort  on  the  5th  of  August  1246,  and  then,  after  holding 

a  diet  at  Nuremberg,  undertook  the  siege  of  Ulm.    But  he  was 

soon  compelled  to  give  up  this  enterprise,  and  returning  to 

Thuringia  died  at  the  Wartburg  on  the  xjth  of  February  1247. 

Henxy  married  Gertrude,  sister  of  Frederick  II.,  duke  of  Austria, 

but  left  no  children,  and  on  his  death  the  male  line  of  his  family 

became  extinct. 

See  F.  Reuss,  Dis  WaU  Heinrich  Raspes  (LQdentchdd.  1878); 
A.  RQbesamen,  Landgraf  Heinrich  Raspe  wm  ThilrinteH  (Halle, 
1885);  F.  W.  Schirrmacher,  Die  kttUn  Hokenstaufen  (GOttingcn. 
1871);  E.  Winkclmann.  Kaiser  Friedrick  II.  (Leipzig,  1889).  and 
T.  Knochenhauer.  Cesckiekte  TkHringens  but  Zeit  des  ersten  Land- 
grafenkauses  (Goths,  1871).  ** 

HBNRT  (c.  X174-Z216),  emperor  of  Romania,  or  Constan- 
tinople, was  a  younger  son  of  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders  and 
Hainaut  (d.  1195).  Having  joined  the  Fourth  Crusade  about  120X, 
he  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople  in  1204 
and  elsewhere,  and  soon  became  prominent  among  the  princes 
of  the  new  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople.  When  his  brother, 
the  emperor  Baldwin  I.,  was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Adrianople 
in  April  1205,  Henry  was  chosen  regent  of  the  empire,  succeeding 
to  the  throne  when  the  news  of  Baldwin's  death  arrived.  He 
was  crowned  on  the  20th  of  August  1205.  Henry  was  a  wise 
ruler,  whose  reign  was  largely  passed  in  successful  struggles 
with  the  Bulgarians  and  with  his  rival,  Theodore  Lascaris  I., 
emperor  of  Nicaea.  Henry  appears  to  have  been  brave  but  not 
cruel,  and  tolerant  but  not  weak;  possessing  "  the  superior 
courage  to  oppose,  in  a  superstitious  age,  the  pride  and  avarice 
of  the  clergy."  The  emperor  died,  poisoned,  it  is  said,  by  his 
Greek  wife,  on  the  nth  of  June  12 16. 

See  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  Ike  Roman  Empire,  vol.  vi.  (ed. 
J.  B.  Bury,  1898). 

HBNRT  L  (1068-1135),  king  of  England,  nicknamed  Beau- 
clerk,  the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  William  I.  by  his  queen 
Matilda  of  Flanders,  was  born  in  zo68  on  English  soil.  Of  his 
life  before  zo86,  when  he  was  solemnly  knighted  by  his  father 
at  Westminster,  we  know  little.  He  was  his  mother's  favourite, 
and  she  bequeathed  to  him  her  English  estates,  which,  however, 
he  was  not  permitted  to  hold  in  his  father's  lifetime.  Henry 
received  a  good  education,  of  which  in  later  life  he  was  proud; 
he  is  credited  with  the  saying  that  an  unlettered  king  is  only  a 
crowned  ass.  His  attainments  included  Latin,  which  he  could 
both  read  and  write;  he  knew  something  of  the  English  laws 
and  language,  and  it  may  have  been  from  an  interest  in  natural 
history  that  he  collected,  during  his  reign,  the  Woodstock 
menagerie  which  was  the  admiration  of  his  subjects.  But 
from  1087  his  life  was  one  of  action  and  vicissitudes  which  left 
him  little  leisure.  Receiving,  under  the  Conqueror's  last  dis- 
pasitjojis,  B  legacy  of  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  but  no  land, 


he  traded  upon  the  pecuniary  needs  of  Duke  Robert  of  Normandy, 
from  whom  he  purchased,  for  the  small  sum  of  £3000,  the 
district  of  the  Cotentin.    He  negotiated  with  Rufus  to  obtain 
the  possession  of  their  mother's  inheritance,  but  only  incurred 
thereby  the  suspicions  of  the  duke,  who  threw  him  into  prison. 
In  X090  the  prince  vindicated  his  loyalty  by  suppressing,  on 
Robert's  behalf,  a  revolt  of  the  citizens  of  Rouen  which  Rufus 
had  fomented.    But  when  his  elder  brothers  were  reconciled 
in  the  next  year  they  combined  to  evict  Henry  from  the 
Cotentin.    He  dissembled  his  resentment  for  a  time,  and  lived 
for  nearly  two  years  in  the  French  Vexin  in  great  poverty.    He 
then  accepted  from  the  citizens  of  Domfront  an  invitation  to 
defend  them  against  Robert  of  Bellfime;  and  subsequently, 
coming  to  an  agreement  with  Rufus,  assisted  the  king  in  making 
war  on  their  elder  brother  Robert.    When  Robert's  departure 
for  the  First  Crusade  left  Normandy  in  the  hands  of  Rufus 
(1096)  Henry  took  service  under  the  latter,  and  he  was  in 
the  royal  hunting  train  on  the  day  of  Rufus's  death  (August  2nd, 
zzoo).    Had  Robert  been  in  Normandy  the  claim  of  Henry  to 
the  English  crown  might  have  been  effectually  opposed.    But 
Robert  only  returned  to  the  duchy  a  month  after  Henry's 
coronation.    In  the  meantime  the  new  king,  by  issuing  his 
famous  charter,  by  recalling  Anselm,  and  by  choosing  the 
Anglo-Scottish  princess  Edith-Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III., 
king  of  the  Scots,  as  his  future  queen,  had  cemented  that  alliance 
with  the  church  and  with  the  native  English  which  was  the 
foundation  of  his  greatness.    Anselm  preached  in  his  favour, 
English  levies  marched  under  the  royal  banner  both  to  repel 
Robert's  invasion  (ztoi)  and  to  crush  the  revolt  of  the  Mont- 
gomeries  headed  by  Robert  of  Bell^me  (1Z02).    The  alliance 
of  crown  and  church  was  subsequently  imperilled  by  the  question 
of  Investitures  (1Z03-1106).    Henry  was  sharply  criticized  for 
his  ingratitude  to  Anselm  (9.V.),  in  spite  of  the  marked  respect 
which  he  showed  to  the  archbishop.   At  this  juncture  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  would  have  been  a  dangerous  blow  to  Henry's 
power  in  England.    But  the  king's  diplomatic  skill  enabled  him 
to  satisfy  the  church  without  surrendering  any  rights  of  conse- 
quence (z,zo6);  and  he  skilfully  threw  the  blame  of  his  previous 
conduct  upon  his  counsellor,  Robert  of  Meulan.    Although  the 
Peterborough  Chronicle  accuses  Henry  of  oppression  in  his 
early  years,  the  nation  soon  learned  to  regard  him  with  re^)ect. 
William  of  Malmesbury,  about  ZZ25,  already  treats  Tinchebrax 
(zzo6)  as  an  English  victory  and  the  revenge  for  Hastings. 
Henry  was  disliked  but  feared  by  the  baronage,  towards  whom 
he  showed  gross  bad  faith  in  his  disregard  of  hb  coronation 
promises.    In  zixo  he  baxiished  the  more  conspicuous  mal- 
contents, and  from  that  date  was  safe  against  the  plots  of  his 
English  feudatories. 

With  Normandy  he  had  more  trouble,  and  the  military  skill 
which  he  had  displayed  at  Tinchebrai  was  more  than  once  put 
to  the  test  against  Norman  rebeb.  His  Norman,  like  his  English 
administration,  was  popular  with  the  non-feudal  classes,  but 
doubtless  oppressive  towards  the  barons.  The  latter  had 
abandoned  the  cause  of  Duke  Robert,  who  remained  a  prisoner 
in  England  till  his  death  (1x34);  but  they  embraced  that  of 
Robert's  son  William  the  Clito,  whom  Henry  in  a  fit  of  generosity 
had  allowed  to  go  free  after  Tinchebrai.  The  Norman  con- 
spiracies of  z  1 1 2,  ZI18,  and  1123-24  were  all  formed  in  the 
Clito's  interest.  Both  France  and  Anjou  supported  this  pre- 
tender's cause  from  time  to  time;  he  was  always  a  thorn  in 
Henry's  side  till  his  untimely  death  at  Alost  (1128),  but  more 
especially  after  the  catastrophe  of  the  White  Ship  (z  z  2c)  deprived 
the  king  of  his  only  lawful  son.  But  Henry  emerged  from  these 
complications  with  enhanced  prestige.  His  campaigns  had 
been  uneventful,  his  chief  victory  (Br^mule,  xxx9)  was  little 
more  than  a  skirmish.  But  he  had  held  his  own  as  a  general, 
and  as  a  diplomatist  he  had  shown  surpassing  skill.  The  chief 
triumphs  of  his  foreign  policy  were  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Matilda  to  the  emperor  Henry  V.  (zi  14)  which  saved  Normandy 
in  1 1 24;  the  detachment  of  the  pope,  Calixtus  11.,  from  tl^ 
side  of  France  and  the  Clito  (1Z19),  and  the  Azigevin  marriages 
which  he  arraziged  for  his  son  William  Aethelitig  (zxig)  and  for 
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the  widowed  empress  Matflda  (1x29)  mfter  her  hiother's  death. 
Thb  Utter  match,  though  unpopuUr  in  EngUnd  and  Normandy, 
was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  designs  of  Louis  VI.,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  expansion  of  English  power  beyond  the  Loire. 
After  1 1 24  the  disaffection  of  Normandy  was  crushed.  The 
severity  with  which  Henry  treated  the  last  rebels  was  regarded 
OS  a  Uiot  upon  his  fame;  but  the  only  case  of  merely  vindictive 
pttniahment  was  that  of  the  poet  Luke  de  la  Barre,  who  was 
sentenced  to  lose  his  eyes  for  a  lampoon  upon  the  king,  and  only 
escaped  the  sentence  by  committing  suicide. 

Henry's  En^^ish  government  was  severe  and  grasping;  but 
he  "  kept  good  peace  "  and  honourably  distinguished  himself 
among  contemporary  statesmen  in  an  age  when  administrative 
reform  was  in  the  air.  He  spent  more  time  in  Normandy  than 
in  En^and.  But  he  showed  admirable  judgment  in  his  choice 
of  subordinates;  Robert  of  Meulan,  who  died  in  zzi8,  and 
Roger  of  Salisbury,  who  survived  his  master,  were  statesmen 
of  no  common  order;  and  Henry  was  free  from  the  mania  of 
attending  in  person  to  every  detail,  which  was  the  besetting 
sin  of  medkval  sovereigns.  As  a  legislator  Henry  was  con- 
servative. He  issued  few  ordinances;  the  unofficial  compilation 
known  as  the  Leges  Henrid  shows  that,  like  the  Conqueror, 
he  made  it  his  ideal  to  maintain  the  *'  law  of  Edward."  His 
itinerant  justices  were  not  altogether  a  novelty  in  England  or 
Normandy.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  the  exchequer 
should  be  the  chief  institution  created  in  his  reign.  The  eulogies 
of  the  last  Peierborough  Chronicle  on  his  government  were 
written  after  the  anarchy  of  Stephen's  reign  had  invested  his 
predecessor's  *'  good  peace  "  with  the  glamour  of  a  golden  age. 
Henry  was  respected  and  not  tyrannous.  He  showed  a  lofty 
indifference  to  criticism  such  as  that  of  Eadmer  in  the  Historia 
nmiormm^  which  was  published  early  in  the  reign.  He  showed, 
on  some  occasions,  great  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the  magnates. 
But  dark  stories,  some  certainly  unfounded,  were  told  of  his 
prison-houses.  Men  thought  him  more  cruel  and  more  despotic 
than  he  actually  was. 

Henry  was  twice  married.  After  the  death  of  bis  first  wife, 
Matilda  (1080-1118),  he  took  to  wife  Adelaide,  daughter  of 
Godfrey,  count  of  Lou  vain  (11 21),  in  the  hope  of  male  issue. 
But  the  marriage  proved  childless,  and  the  empress  Matilda 
was  designated  as  her  father's  successor,  the  English  baronage 
being  compelled  to  do  her  homage  both  in  1126,  and  again, 
after  the  Angevin  marriage,  in  113 1.  He  had  many  illegitimate 
sons  and  daughters  by  various  mistresses.  Of  these  bastards  the 
most  important  is  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  upon  whom  fell  the 
main  burden  of  defending  Matilda's  title  against  Stephen. 

Henry  died  near  Gisors  on  the  ist  of  December,  1 135,  In  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  his  reign,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of 
Reading  which  he  himself  had  founded. 

OmiciNAL  AuTHORiTiBS. — TYitPeterborough  ChroHide{fiA.V\\xmmtr, 
Oxford.  1883-1889);  Florence  0I  Worcester  and  his  first  continuator 
(ed.  B.  Thorpe.  1848-1849);  Eadmer,  Historia  nevorum  (ed.  Rule, 
Kollt  Series.  1884);  Williain  of  Malmesbury.  Cesta  return  and 
Historia  Hovella  (ed.  Stubbs.  Rolls  Series,  188J-1880);  flenry  of 
Huntingdon,  Historia  Anglorum  (ed.  Arnold,  Rolls  beries,  1879); 
Simeon  of  Durham  (ed.  Arnold,  Rolls  Series,  1882-1885);  Orderic 
Vitalis.  Historia  eccles*astica  (ed.  Ic  Pr6vost,  Paris,  1838-1855); 
Robert  of  Torisni.  Chronica  (ed.  Howlett.  Rolls  Series,  1880),  and 
Omtinuaiio  Wulelmi  Cemmeticensis  (ed.  Duchesne,  Hist.  Norman- 
uorum  scriptores,  pp.  215-317.  Paris,  1619).  Sec  also  the  Pipe  Roll 
of  31  H.  1.  (ed.  Hunter,  Record  Commission,  1833) ;  the  documents  in 
W.  Stubbs's  Select  Chapters  (Oxford,  i8qO;  the  Uges  Henrid  in 
Liebermann's  Cesetse  der  Angel-Sachsen  (Halle,  1898,  &c.):  and  the 
•ante  author's  monograph.  Leges  Henrid  (Halle,  1901);  the  treaties, 
ftc..  in  the  Record  Commission  edition  of  Thomas  Rymer's  Foedera, 
vol.  i.  (1816). 

MoDBaN  AuTHOaiTiss.— E.  A.  Freeman.  History  of  the  Norman 
ComqueU.  voL  v.;  J.  M.  Lappenberg,  History  oj  England  under  the 
Sorman  Kings  (tr.  Thorpe,  Oxford.' 1857):  Kate  Norgate,  England 
uttder  the  Angevin  Kings,  vol.  i.  (1887):  Sir  James  Ramsay,  Founda- 
Horns  of  Ennand,  vol.  li.;  W.  Stubbs.  Constitutional  History,  vol.  L; 
H.  W.  C.  Davis,  England  under  the  Normans  and  Angevins',  Hunt 
and  Poole.  PoliHeal  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  (H.  W.  C.  D.) 

BBVRT  U^  (1131-1189)1  Iring  of  England,  son  of  Geoffrey 
Plantagenet,  count  of  Anjou,  by  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry 
I.,  was  bom  at  Le  Bdans  on  the  25th  of  March  1x33.    He  was 


brought  to  England  during  his  mother's  conflict  with  Stephen 
(1x42),  and  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  tutor  at  Bristol 
He  returned  to  Normandy  in  x  146.  He  next  appeared  on  English 
soil  in  XX49  *■  when  he  came  to  court  the  help  of  Scotland  and  the 
English  baronage  agaixut  King  Stephen.  The  second  visit  was  of 
short  duration.  In  x  x  50  he  was  invested  with  Normandy  by  his 
father,  whose  death  in  the  next  year  made  him  also  count  <^ 
Anjou.  In  1x52  by  a  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  the 
divorced  wife  of  the  French  king  Louis  VII.,  he  acquired 
Poitou,  Guienne  and  Gascony;  but  in  doing  so  incurred  the 
ill-will  of  his  suzerain  from  which  he  suffered  not  a  little  in  the 
future.  Lastly  In  1x53  he  was  able,  through  the  aid  of  the 
Church  and  his  mother's  partisans,  to  extort  from  Stephen  the 
recognition  of  his  claim  to  the  English  succession;  and  this 
claim  was  asserted  without  opposition  immediately  after  Stephen's 
death  (25th  of  October  xxs4)>  Matilda  retired  into  seclusion, 
although  she  possessed,  until  her  death  (XX67),  great  influence 
with  her  son. 

The  first  years  of  the  reign  were  largely  spent  in  restoring  the 
public  peace  and  recovering  for  the  crown  the  lands  and  pre- 
rc^tives  which  Stephen  had  bartered  away.  Amongst  the 
older  partisans  of  the  Angevin  house  the  most  influential  were 
Archbishop  Theobald,  whose  good  will  guaranteed  to  Henry 
the  support  of  the  Church,  and  Nigel,  bishop  of  Ely,  who  presided 
at  the  exchequer.  But  Thomas  Becket,  archdeacon  of  Canter- 
bury, a  younger  statesman  whom  Theobald  had  discovered 
and  promoted,  soon  became  all-poweriul.  Becket  lent  himself 
entirely  to  his  master's  ambitions,  which  at  this  time  centred 
round  schemes  of  territorial  aggrandizement.  In  XX55  Henry 
asked  and  obtained  from  Adrian  IV.  a  licence  to  invade  Ireland, 
which  the  king  contemplated  bestowing  upon  his  brother, 
William  of  Anjou.  This  plan  was  dropped;  but  Malcobn  of 
Scotland  was  forced  to  restore  the  northern  counties  which  had 
been  ceded  to  David;  North  Wales  was  invaded  in  X157;  and 
in  1x59  Henry  made  an  attempt,  which  was  foiled  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Louis  VII.,  to  assert  his  wife's  claims  upon  Toulouse. 
After  vainly  invoking  the  aid  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I.,  the 
young  king  came  to  terms  with  Louis  (1160),  whose  daughter 
was  betrothed  to  Henry's  namesake  and  heir.  The  peace  proved 
unstable,  and  there  was  desultory  skirmishing  in  xi6i.  The 
following  year  was  chiefly  spent  in  reforming  the  goveriiment  of 
the  continental  provinces.  In  11 63  Henry  returned  to  England, 
and  almost  immediately  embarked  on  that  quarrel  with  the 
Church  which  is  the  keynote  to  the  middle  period  of  the  reign. 

Henry  had  good  cause  to  complain  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  had  only  awaited  a  convenient  season  to  correct  abuses 
which  were  admitted  by  all  reasonable  men.  But  he  allowed 
the  question  to  be  complicated  by  personal  issues.  He  was 
bitterly  disappointed  that  Becket,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the 
primacy,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Theobald  (1162),  at  once 
became  the  champion  of  clerical  privilege;  he  and  the  archbishop 
were  no  longer  on  speaking  terms  when  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  came  up  for  debate.  The  king's  demands  were  not 
intrinsically  irreconcilable  with  the  canon  law,  and  the  papacy 
would  probably  have  allowed  them  to  take  effect  sub  siUntio, 
if  Becket  (g.v.)  had  not  been  goaded  to  extremity  by  persecution 
in  the  forms  of  law.  After  Becket 's  flight  (1164),  the  king  put 
himself  still  further  in  the  wrong  by  impounding  the  revenues 
of  Canterbury  and  banishing  at  one  stroke  a  number  of  the 
archbishop's  friends  and  connexions.  He  showed,  however, 
considerable  dexterity  in  playing  off  the  emperor  against 
Alexander  III.  and  Louis  VII.,  and  contrived  for  five  years, 
partly  by  these  means,  partly  by  insincere  negotiations  with 
Becket,  to  stave  off  a  papal  interdict  upon  his  dominions.  When, 
in  July  XI 70,  he  was  forced  by  Alexander's  threats  to  make 
terms  with  Becket.  the  king  contrived  that  not  a  word  should 
be  said  of  the  Constitutions.  He  undoubtedly  hoped  that  in 
this  matter  he  would  have  his  way  when  Becket  should  be  more 
in  England  and  within  his  grasp.  For  the  murder  of  Becket 
(Dec.  29.  II 70)  the  king  caxmotbeheld  responsible,  though  the 

1  For  a  supposed  visit  in  I147.  see  J.  H.  Round  in  English  Historical 
Review,  v.  747. 
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deed  wu  tuggestcd  by  bit  {mpatlenf  words.    Ilwuamitfoilune  The  Icgiihllon  of  hiairign  wu  probibly  Id  grami  putof  hiiomi 

lo  the  royal  aim;  and  Heary  WM  cocopdled  lo  puiciuse  the  coniriving.    Hij  supervision  of  the  l»w  eouru  wu  cloie  and 

papal  ibsalulion  by  a  complete  sunendei  en  the  question  oi  jealous;  he  transacted' a  great  amount  oi  judicial  buiines  ia 

criminous  dcrks  (117?).    When  he  heard  of  the  murder  he  was  hiiowD  person,  even  after  he  had  formed  a  high  court  of  justice 

paQic-stiicken;and  hisexpedilion  to  Ireland  {[171).  althoughrio  which   might   sit   without   bis  pcnona]   prescocc.    To  ibae 

momcDlous  lor  the  future,  was  originally  a  mere  pretert  for  activitieshedcvoled  bisscantyintervalsof  leisure.    Hisgoveni' 

placing  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  AleiandcT^i  censures.  mcnt  was  stem;  he  i>vcr-rode  the  privileges  of  the  baronage 

Beckel's  faie,  though  it  supplied  an  elcuse,  was  certainly  not  without  regard  to  precedent;  he  persisted  in  keeping  large 

largely  of  his  owu  making-  Queen  Eleanor,  whom  he  alienated  be  had  a  bigb  sense  of  his  responsibilities  and  a  strong  love  of 
by  his  failblessness,  stirred  up  her  sons  to  rebellion,  and  they  justice;  despite  the  looseness  of  his  personal  morals,  be  corn- 
bad  grievances  enough  lo  be  easily  persuaded.  Henry  was  an  mUKlcd  the  affection  and  respect  of  Gilbert  Foliol  and  Hugh  of 
affectionate  but  a  suspicious  and  dose-handed  father.  The  lincotn,  the  most  upright  of  the  English  bishops. 
lilies  which  he  bestowed  on  Ihcmcarrjed  little  power,  and  served  ObicthalAuihoiities.— Henry's  laws  are  printed  inW.  Stt^'a 
chiefly  lo  denote  the  shares  of  the  poteniat  ioherilance  which  Sclici Ckariiri lOnloni.  iftjs).  The chicl chroniclen ol hia rei«i an 
were  to  be  theirs  after  his  death.  The  ewessive  favour  which  p«iSS^' J'S^''^  Sof^*  R^  d^T^JSli  tor  dTiS^te? 
be  showed  to  John,  bis  youngest-bom,  was  another  cause  of  jorf^n  Fan.c^me,  Ciraldu.  Caiibc-nu^  Cerv»  ^  Canierbotr; 
heilt-buming;  and  Louis,  the  old  enemy,  did  his  utmost  10  all  primed  in  the  Rolls  Series.  Thebioirsphiei  and  let  ten  contained 
foment  ail  discords.    It  must,  however,  be  remembered  in  ijthe?  voliof  *(otena(i/wifeHiji»yo/r*miiajB«*»l  fed.  J.  C. 

H..,y. ,....,  .i..  .h,  ..,».„.» .,  ,...p.L.t-  wi  I.  si.'i'A'ar/'E'as.s'R.iv./'ssst^ 

Enf^and  and  in  the  foreign  provinces,  were  animated  by  resent-  Otpen.  oldord.  1892).  tor  ihe  rebellions  ol  the  pnnfet  the  metncal 

ment  against  the  soundest  features  of  the  king's  administration;  HuUiii  it  CmUaumt  It  Uarlilul  (ed.  Paul  Meyer,  1  vols..  Paris. 

and  that,  in  the  tebdlion  of  it  jj,  he  received  from  the  English  nistratiwe 

commons  such  hearty  support  that  any  further  attempt  lo  ]n  ifcsV' 

raise  a  rebellion  in  England  wai  considered  hopeless.    Heniy,  ^'  ,|^j: 

tike  his  grandlalhei,  gained  in  popularity  with  every  year  of  his  miniiwti 

ragn.    In  iiS]  the  death  ol  Prince  Henry,  the  heir-apparenl,  ;■)  •upp'y 

while  engaged  in  a  war  against  his  brother  Richard  and  their  '"•  'Hf'- 

father,  secured  a  short  interval  of  peace.    But  in  .1S4  CeoHrey  iA  iSJi) 
of  Brittany  and  John  combined  with  their  father's  leave  to  make 

war  upon  Richard,  now  the  heir-apparenl.    After  CeoSrey'l  Untry  It. 

death  (1.B6)  the  feud  bet«wn  John  and  Richard  drove  the  i^^ 

latter  into  an  alliance  with  Philip  Augustus  of  France.    The  iSuct^ 

iU-succesi  of  the  old  king  in.  this  war  aggravated  the  disease  from  Hoveden; 

'     ■   n  by  the  dis-  Notgate, 

—  ■       •  LSirr-H. 

;■):  arV! 

Ht.,  Cani- 
mm)a  U. 
C.  D.) 
1*  the  eldest  son 


covery  that  John,  for  whose  sake  he  had  alienated  Richard,  was 

on  the  6th  of  July  iiSg,  and  was  biiricd  at  Fonteviaud.    By 

Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  the  king  hod  Eve  sons  and  three  daughter*. 

His  eldejl  son,  William,  died  young;  his  oihei  tons,  Henry, 

Richard.  Geoffrey  and  John,  are  aU  mentioned  above.    His 

HEHHYin.  (1M.7-1171),  ting  of  Engli 

daughters  were:  Matilda  (1IS6-11B9).  who  became  Ihe  wife  of 

Henry  the  Lion,  duke  ol  Saiony;  Eleanor  (116J-1114I,  who 

October  1107,  the  prince  was  but  nine  y( 

married  Alphonso  HI.,  king  of  Castile ;  and  Joanna,  who,  after 

his  father's  death.    The  greater  part  of  1 

the  death-of  WiUiam  ol  Sicily  in  itSg,  became  the  wile  of  Ray- 

in  the  bands  of  the  French  pretender,  Pr 

mund  VI,,  count  of  Toulouse,  having  previously  accompanied 

King  Louis  VI1I-,  and  llie  rebel  barons,  1 

her  brother,  Richard,  to  Pakstlne.    He  had  also  three  illegiti- 

his juppotlera  at  Gloucester,  the  westei 

mate   sons:    Geoffrey,    archbishop   ol    York;    Morgan;    and 

committed  his  son  to  the  protect  ion  of 

William  Longsword,  earl  of  Salisbury. 

legates,  Gnalo  and  Pandnlf,  both  during 

poraries,  who  credilcd  him  with  aiming  al  the  conquest  of  France 

some  lime  afterwanJs.    But  the  title  of  re 

tern  England  being 

capital.  John  had 
c  Holy  See,  and  a 
Uowed  lo  the  papa] 

and  the  acquisition  of  the  imperial  title.    But  his  ambitions  loyal  barons  to  William  Marshal,  the  aged  earl  ol  Pembroke; 

of    conquest    were    comparatively    moderate    In    his    later  and  Peter  des  Roches,  the   Poitevin  bishop  of  Winchester, 

years-    He  attempted  to  secure  Maurienne  and  Savoy  for  Ji^n  received  the  charge  of  ihe  king's  person.    The  cause  of  the 

by  a  marriage-alliance,  for  which  a  treaty  was  signed  in  1173.  young  Henry  was  fully  vindicated  by  the  dose  of  the  year  1117, 

But  the  project  failed  through  the  death  of  the  intended  bride;  Defeated  both  by  land  and  sea,  ihe  Fiench  prince  renounced  his 

nor  did  the  marriage  of  his  third  daughter,  the  princess  Joanna  pretensions  and  evacuated  England,  leaving  Ihe  regency  lo  deal 

(ii6s-iiw),withWilliamn.,kingof  Sicily  (ii77)lead  to  English  with  the  more  difficult  questions  raised  by  the  lawless  insolence 

intervention  in  Italian  politics.    Henry  once  declined  an  oHer  of  the  royal  partisans.    Henry  remained  a  passive  spectator  of 

of  the  Empire,  made  by  the  opponents  of  Frederick  Barbarossa;  the  measures  by  which  WiUiam  Marshal  (d.   iiiq),  and  his 

and  he  steadily  supported  the  young  Philip  Augustus  against  successor,  the  justiciar  Hubert  de  Burgh,  asserted  the  royal 

the  inlrigues  of  French  feudatories.    The  conquest  of  Ireland  prerogative  against  native  barons  and    foreign    mercenaries, 

was  earned  out  independently  of  his  assistance,  and  perhaps  In  1113  Honorius  III.  dedared  the  king  of  age,  but  this  was  a 

against  his  wishes.    He  asserted  hia  suzerainty  over  Scotland  mere  formality,  intended  to  justify  the  resumption  of  tbe  royal 

by  the  treaty  of  Falaise  (it  75),  hut  not  so  iiringemly  as  topro-  castles  and  demesnes  which  had  passed  Into  private  hands  during 

voke  Scottish  hostility.    This  moderation  was  partly  due  to  the  the  commotions  of  the  dvll  war. 

embanassments  produced  by  the  ecdesiaslical  question  and  The  personal  rule  of  Henry  III.  began  in  1117,  wheu  he  was 

Ihe  rebeUions  o(  the  princes.    But  Henry,  despite  a  violent  and  again  proclaimed  of  age.    Even  then  he  remained  tor  some  lime 

capricious  temper,  had  1  strong  taste  for  the  work  of  a  legislator  under  the  influence  of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  whose  chiel  rival,  Petet 

and  administrator.     He  devoted  infinite  pains  and  thought  to  des  Roches,  found  It  expedient  to  quit  Ihe  kingdom  for  four 

tbe  reform  ol  govercimcat  both  In  Englipd  Mid  Noriundy.  yean.    But  Heniy  was  ambitious  to  recovei  the  conlincoial 
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a  vliicb  bi*  {alhcr  had  lost    Agalnat  tbc  wiiha  of    incnt  in  tbc  hindi  of  i  fcudil  oligirchy;  tlity  reduced  eiptndi- 


ir  be  pknned  and  carritd  out  in  eipedii 
«al  el  Fnincc  (ti]a)i  "hen  it  fiUfd  he  laid  ibe  blame  upon 
hi*  mmbuc.  Other  differences  arose  »on  afierwanU.  Hubert 
wms  accuied,  wiib  some  leison,  of  encicbing  bimtelf  at  the  ei- 
penae  of  the  crown,  and  of  enuuraging  popular  riott  against  the 
>lkn  derki  far  nbom  the  papacy  was  providing  at  the  eipenae 
ni  Ihc  English  Church.  He  was  disgraced  in  iiji;  and  poner 
|BB«]  (or  a  tine  into  the  bands  of  Peter  des  Rocbes,  «bo  filled 
the  uiinioislKiioa  with   Poiievini.     So  began  the  period  of 

miunle  by  which  Henry  III.  is  chiefly  remembered  in  history,     by  Montlort  at  Lewes  (1164)  

The  PoiteviDi  (ell  in  1134;  tbey  were  removed  at  the  demud     cipher,  equally  despised  by  his  opponents  a 
of  the  buona  and  Ibe  primate  Edntund  Rich,  who  held  Ifaem    acquiesced  in  the  earl's  dictatorship;  left 


:ipelled  tl 
sted  upon  a  fiaal  renunciation  of  the  French  claLms.     The 

eavoured  to  cancel  bis  confessions.    He  obtained  a  papal 

>  accepting  the  ubilration  of  Ibe  French  king,  Louis  IX,. 

»e  verdict  was  a  foregone  conclusion.     But   Henry  wii 

ipible  ol  protecting  with  the  strong  hand  the  rights  which 

iblc-dealing.     Ignominiously  deles  ted 


e  lor  the  tragi 

idManhaL 

Edward, 

Jngteptaced 

them  with  a  new  diq 

eo 

servUe  and 

marched 

(avourilei. 

Disregarding  the  wisb 

the  Great 

escaped 

nd  excluding 

al]  the  moR  important 

f  the  barons  and 

hardly  .r 

royal  party; 
b  Ihe  Montfortian*  lo  Evesham;  and  narrowly 
ing  the  (ste  ol  his  gaoler.  After  Evesfaini  be  is 
ioned  by  the  chroniclers.  The  compromise  with 
bishops  Irom  othce,  be  acted  aa  hb  own  chief  minister  and  never  the  surviving  rebels  was  arranged  by  his  son  in  concert  with 
condocendcd  lo  justify  hia  policy  except  when  be  stood  In  need  Richard  ol  Cornwall  and  the  legate  Ottobuono;  Ihe  statute 
of  subsidiei.  When  these  were  refused,  he  extorted  aids  from  of  Marlborough  (1167),  which  purchased  a  laslulg  peace  by 
the  lowns,  the  Jews  or  the  clergy,  Ibe  three  most  defencelesa  judicious  concessions,  was  umQarly  arranged  between  Edward 
iniCFesu  in  the  kingdom.  Alwaya  in  pecunLiry  straits  through  and  Ihe  eail  of  Cloucestcr.  Edward  was  lung  in  lU  but  name 
hit  eitrsvagance,  be  pursued  a  foreign  policy  which  would  have  for  some  yeui  befoit  the  death  ol  his  lather,  by  whom  he  waa 
been   expensive    under    the    most    careful    management.     He    alternately  suspected  and  adored. 

hoped  not  only  to  regain  Ihe  French  posaessions  but  to  establish  Henry  had  in  him  some  of  the  elements  of  a  fine  character. 
nembeia  of  his  own  family  as  sovereigns  in  Itelyand  Ihe  Empire.  His  mind  was  culiivtied;  be  was  a  discriminating  patron  o( 
Hhk  plus  were  artfully  fostered  by  Ihe  Savoyncd  kinsmen  litersluce.  and  Wesluiinstcr  Abbey  is  an  abiding  memorial  of 
of  Elearwr,  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger,  count  o(  Provence,  his  artistic  taste.  His  personal  morality  was  Irreproachable, 
irium  he  married  at  Curierbury  in  January  1136,  and  by  hia  except  tbat  he  inherited  the  Plantagenet  taste  for  crooked 
baU-brotfaen.  Ihe  sons  o(  Queen  liabeUa  and  Hugo,  count  d(  la  courses  and  dissimulation  in  politicd  aSsIrs;  even  in  this 
Hircbe.  These  (avourites,  not  content  with  pushing  their  respect  the  king's  reputation  hss  suffered  unduly  at  Ibe  bands 
fortunes  in  the  English  court,  encounged  the  king  in  Ihe  wildest  of  Matthew  Paris,  nbcse  literary  skill  is  only  equalled  by  hii 
dcsifnc     In  114)  he  led  an  expedition  to  Cascony  which  ler-     malice.    The  ambitions  which  Henry  cherished,  if  extravagant, 

1  were  due  to  a  sincere,  though  exaggerated, 
xirt  which  the  Papacy  bad  given  faim  during 
le  had  neither  the  training  nor  the  temper 


the  first  pUce  nalutally  belonged  to  Richard  of  Cornwall  who, 

as  the  lung's  brother,  was  unwilling  to  take  any  steps  which 

mi^t  impair  Ibe  royal  prerogative;  while  Simon  de  Montforl, 

eari  of  Leicester,  the  ablot  msn  of  his  order,  was  regarded  with 

suspicion  as  a  loreigner,  and  linked  to  Henry's  cause  by  his 

narriige  with  the  princess  Eleanor.     Although  Ihe  Great  Council 

repeatedly  protested  against  the  king's  misrule  and  cilravsgance, 

their  remonstrances  came  10  nothing  (or  want  of  leaders  and  a 

cfear-col  policy.     But  between  1148  and  1251  Henry  alienated 

Monifoit  horn  bis  cause  by  taking  (be  side  o(  the  Gascons, 

whom  the  earl  bad  provoked  10  rebellion  through  his  rigorous 

■dministralion  of  their  duchy.     A  little  laier,  when  Montfort 

was  committed  to  opposiiion.  Henry  (oalishly  accepted  from 

Innocent  IV.  the  crown  of  Sicily  (or  his  second  son  Edmund 

Crouehbu:k   (ujs).    Sicily  was  to   be   conquered    f«)m    the 

Hohenstaufen  al  Ihe  expense  of  England;  and  Henry  pledged 

his  credit  to  the  papacy  for  enormous  subsidies,  allhough  years 

of  comparative  Inactivily  hid  already  overwhelmed  him  with        HEHRT  IV.    (131)7-1413),  king  of  England,  son  of  John  of 

debts.     Ob  the  publication  ol  the  ill-considered  bargairf  the     Ciunl,  by  Blanche,  daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Lancaster,  was 

baRHMge  at  length  look  vigorous  action.     They  forced  upon  the     bom  on  the  3rd  of  April  1367.  at  Bolingbroke  in  Linrolnshire. 

kiii(  the  Proviaion*  of  Oxford  (iijS),  which  placed  Ibe  govern-     AscarlyBsi377heistiyledearlari}erby,  and  in      '   ' 


actions  as  a  po 

•apport  the  Papacy  against  the  Empire;  at  an  early  date  in  the 

gratitude  for  I 

period  of  misrule  be  entered  into  a  close  aUiana  wilh  Rome, 

his  minority. 

which  resulted  in  heavy  laialion  of  Ibe  clergy  and  gave  great 

of  a  statcsma 

ambraselo  the  barons.    A  cardinal-legate  was  sent  lo  England 

reaching  donu 

at  Heniy's  request,  and  during  four  years  (1337-1141)  admini- 

conslilutional 

tteied  the  English  Church  in  a  manner  equaUy  profitable  to  Ihe 

earned  the  co 

king  and  lo  the  pope.    After  the  recall  of  Ihe  legate  Olho  the 

the  iostability 

lUiaDcc  was  less  open  and  less  cordial.    SriU  the  pope  continued 

a  heart  of  wax 

to  share  Ibe  spoils  of  Ihe  English  clergy  with  the  king,  and  the 

judgmenu. 

Henry  died 

his  widow,  Ele 

Boniface  of  Savoy,  was  a  kinsman  of  the  queen;  Crosseteste, 

on  the  .sib  o( 

a8+  HENRY  V. 


M«y  de  BohuD  (d.  iju)  one  of  tbc  c»-hrimici  of  tbc  lut  ucl  to  eiton  concmioni  In  parlluneiit,  unlit  Id  1406  he  w, 

of  UeceEotd,    In  IJ87  he  supported  his  uncle  Thomis,  duke  oi  to  sominite  m  councit  and  govern  by  iu  advice.    Howe 

Clouccslec,  in  his  umed  opposition  lo  Richard  II,  and  his  Archhishop  Arundd  as  hii  chancellor.  Henry  still  o 

he  changed  sido.     He  was  already  distinguiihcd  Cor  his  luUghtly  la  the  Idng'i  hatl-brother,  Thomas  Beaulorl.    Biaufoit  ai 

prowess,  and  tot  Mme  ytan  devoled  hinadi  to  * '  ....         

He  thought  of  going  00  the  ciuude  lo  Barbary;  but  ij 
July  ijgo,  went  to  serve  with  the  Teutonic  Icnighis  in  I  „ 
He  came  home  in  the  following  spring,  but  neil  year  went  the  prince's  {nRuence  the  English  intervened  in  Fnnce  in  1411 
again  to  Fiussia,  whence  he  journeyed  by  way  ol  Venice  to  on  the  side  of  Burgundy.  In  this,  and  in  some  matlen  of  home 
Cyprus  and  Jeruulem.  Alter  his  rrium  to  England  he  sided  politics,  the  Uog  disagreed  with  his  ministers.  There  is  good 
Willi  his  father  and  the  king  against  Gloucester,  and  In  ijgy  leuon  10  suppose  that  the  Beaufotts  had  gone  so  far  u  to  coa- 
wis  made  duke  of  Hereford.  In  January  139!  he  quarrelled  lempUte  a  forced  abdication onihescoieofiheking'sill-fatalth. 
with  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  charged  him  with  treason.  The  However,  in  November  i^ti  Henry  showed  thit  he  wu  still 
dispute  was  to  have  been  decided  in  the  lists  at  Coventry  in  capableolvigorousaction  by  discharging  the  prince  and  his  sup- 
September;  but  u  the  lait  moment  Richard  blervencd  and  porters.  Arundel  again  became  chancellor,  and  the  king's 
banished  them  both.  second  son,  Tfaomu,  took  his  bmthet's  plar«.  The  change  was 
Whenjohn  of  Gaunt  died  in  February  1399  Richard,  contrary  lunher  marked  by  the  sending  of  an  expedition  to  France  ia 
10  his  promise,  confiscated  the  estates  of  Lancaster.  Heniy  support  of  Orleans.  But  Henry's  health  was  failing  steadily. 
Ihenfellhimself  free,  and  made  friends  with  the  eiiledArundels.  On  the  iBlh  of  March  141J,  whilst  praying  in  Westmiulcr 
Early  in  July,  whilst  Richard  was  absent  in  Ireland,  he  landed  Abbey  he  was  seiied  with  a  fainting  fit,  and  died  thai  sane 
at  Kavenspur  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  at  once  joloed  by  the  eveidng  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber.  Al  the  time  he  was  believed 
Perries^  and  Richard,  abandoned  by  his  friends,  surrendered  to  have  been  a  leper,  but  as  it 'would  appear  without  suffidcsu 
at  Flint  on  the  iQih  of  August.    In  the  parliament,  wblcb  reason. 

assembled  on  the  jolh  of  September,  Richard 'was  forced  lo        As  a  young  nun  Henry  had  been  chivalrous  and  adventurous, 

abdicate.    Henry  then  made  his  claim  as  coming  by  right  line  and  in  politics  anxious  for  good  government  and  justice.     As 

of  blood  from  King  Henry  III.,  and  through  his  right  to  recover  king  the  loss  and  failure  of  friends  made  htm  cautious,  suspidoua 

the  realm  which  was  in  point  to  be  undone  for  defjiull  of  govern-  and  cruel.    The  persecution  ol  the  Lollards,  which  began  with 

ance  and  good  law.     Parliimentfatraaltyaccepled  him,  and  thus  the  burning  atatule  of  1401,  may  be  accounted  [or  by  Henry's 

Henry  became  king, "  not  so  much  by  title  of  blood  as  by  popular  own  orthodoxy,  or  by  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Arundel,  his 

election"  (Capgrave).    The  new  dynasty  bad  consequently  a  one  faithful  friend.    But  that  political  Lotlardry  was  strong  is 

constitutional  basis.    With  this  Henry'sown  political  sympathies  shown  by  the  proposal  in  the  parliament  of  1410  for  a  wholoale 

nil  accorded.    But  though  the  revolution  of  1J09  was  popular  confiscation  al  ecclesiastical  properly.    Henry's  faults  may  be 

In  form,  its  success  was  due  to  an  oligarchical  faction.    From  excused  by  his  difliciitliei.    Throu^ut  be  was  practitsl  and 

the  start  Henry  was  einbamjsed  by  the  power  and  pretensions  steadfast,  and  lie  deserved  credit  far  maintaining  his  principles 

ol  the  Perties.    Nor  was  his  hereditary  title  so  good  as  that  al  the  as  a  constitutional  ruler.    So  alter  all  bis  troubles  he  louoded 

Uortimen.    To  domestic  troubles  was  added  the  complication  his  dynasty  firmly,  and  passed  on  the  crown  to  bis  son  with  ■ 

of  di^Hitei  with  Scotland  and  Fiance.    The  first  danger  came  better  title.    He  is  buried  under  a  fine  tomb  at  Canterbury. 
from  the  friends  of  Richard,  who  plotted  prematurely,  and  were        By  Mary  Bohun  Henry  had  lour  sons:  his  successor  Henry  V,, 

ossbed  in  January  1400.    During  the  summer  of  1400  Henry  Thomas, duke afClarence,Jobn.dukeafBedfaid,andHumphrcy. 

made  a  not  over.successful  expedition  to  Scotland.    The  French  duke  of  Gloucester;  and  two  daughters,  Blanche,  who  married 

court  would  not  accept  his  overtures,  and  it'  was  only  in  the  Louis  III.,  elector  palatine  ol  the  Rhine,  and  Fhilippa,  who 

summer  of  1401  that  a  truce  was  patched  up  by  the  restoration  married  Eric  XIII.,  king  of  Sweden.    Heruy's  second  wife  waa 

of  Richard's  child-queen,  Isabella  of  Valols.    Meantime  a  more  Joan,  or  Joanna,  (c.  1370-1437),  daughter  ol  Charles  the  Bad, 

serious  tnuble  had  arisen  through  the  outbreak  of  the  Welsh  king  of  Navarre,  and  widowol  John  IV.  or  V.,dukeof  Brittany, 

revolt  under  Owen  Glendower  iq.v.).  In  1400  and  again  in  each  who  survived  until  July  1457.  By  her  he  had  no  children. 
of  the  two  following  autumns  Henry  invaded  Wales  in  vain. 
Tlie  success  of  the  Fercics  over  the  Scots  at  Homildon  Hill 
(Sept.  1401)  was  no  advantage.  Henry  Fercy  (Hotspur)  and 
his  father,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  thought  their  scrvicea 
ill-requited,  and  finally  made  common  cause  with  the  partisans 
of  Mortimer  and  the  Welsh.  The  plot  was  Irustrated  by  Hotspur's 
defeat  at  Shrewsbury  (list  of  July  1403);  and  Northumberland 

he  could  rely  outside  his  own  family,  except  Archbishop  Arundel. 
The  Welsh  were  unsubdued;  the  French  were  plundering  the 
southern  coast;  Norlhumbciland  was  fomenting  trouble  in  the 
north.  The  crisis  came  in  1405.  A  plot  to  carry  oS  the  young 
Mortimers  was  defeated;  bul  Mowbisy,  the  earl  marshal,  who 

had  been  privy  to  it.  raised  a  rebeUioo  in  the  north  supported        HEHRT  V.  (13S7-1411],  king  of  En|dand.  ton  ol  Heniy  IV. 

by  Archbishop  Sciope  of  Vork.     Mowbray  and  Soope  were  by  Mary  de  Bohun,  was  bom  at  Monmouth,  in  August  1387. 

taken  and  beheaded;    Northumberland  escaped  into  Scotland.  On  his  lather's  exile  in  1398  Richard  II.  took  the  boy  into  his 

For  the  eiecution  ol  the  archbishop  Henry  was  personally  own  charge,  end  treated  him  kindly.    N£it  year  the  Lancastrian 

responsible,  and  he  could  never  free  himself  from  its  odium,  revolution  forced  Henry  into  precocious  prominence  as  heir  to 

Popular  belief  regarded  his  subsequent  Utness  as  a  judgment  for  the  throne.     From  October  140a  the  administration  of  Wale* 

bis  impiety.    Apart  from  ill-health  and  unpopularity  Keniy  had  was  conducted  in  his  name;  less  than  three  years  laiec  be  was 

succeeded  —  relations  with   Scotland  wen   secured    by   the  in  actual  command  af  the  English  forces  and  fought   against 

cvlureof  James,  the  heir  to  the  crown;  Northumberland  was  at  the  Fetcies  at  Shrewsbury.    The  Welsh  revolt  absorbed  hit 

last  crushed  at  Bramham  Moor  (Feb.  i4oS};and  a  little  later  the  energies  till  1408.    Then  through  the  king's  ill-health  he  began 

Wcbh  revolt  was  mastered.  totakeawider  share  in  poUtics.    From  January  1410,  helped  by 

Henry,  stricken  with  sore  disease,  was  unable  to  reap  the  his  uncles  Henry  and  Thomas  Beaufort,  he  had  practical  contn>l 

•dvanlage.    His  uMcssiliea  bad  all  along  enabled  the  CommOD*  of  the  (overanunt.    Both  in  foreign  ajui  domestic  policy  ha 
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dUcnd  tiOBi  the  king,  who  1b  Noveinbei  1411  dlicbufed  Ihe  The  baidiUp  of  CbrbtaidoD  vulohli  ti*4>.  udidkanci  Cat 

priDCt  bom  the  anUKiL    The  quttrd  of  Utbtr  and  ton  wu  ■  new  cniudc  bcfui  u>  ukc  thapc.    He  acluilly  lent  u  tayof 

poGtk*!  only,  (hougb  il  ii  probiblE  thit  the  BeiufoiU  bad  Co  tsllecl  Inlonnilion  in  Lhe  Eul;  but  bii  pluu  scK  cut  abort 

dimmed  the  ibdicatkn  of  Htmy  IV.,  and  U»ir  opponeoU  by  death.    A  viiit  to  En^and  in  1411  was  interrupted  by  the 

cntainly  endeavouted  to  delame  (he  prince.    It  may  be  that  to  defeat  ol  Clarence  at  BaugC.    The  hardabipi  oC  the  longer  wintet 

politkal  enmity  tbe  liadilion  of  Henry'a  riotoua  youth,  Immonil-  liege  of  Ueaui  broke  down  hia  health,  and  he  died  at  Boii  da 

iied  by  Shakeqievt,  U  partly  due.    To  that  tradiiion  Henry')  Vincennesonihe  jiitof  Auput  141). 

itroiuaiu  life  in  wii  and  poLiici  ia  a  auScient  leoeral  conttadic-  Henry 'ilaitworda  were  a  with  that  he  might  live  tarebuQd  the 
tioa.  The  moat  famoui  inddeni,  Mi  quarrel  with  the  chief-  walli  of  Jeruialem.  They  are  ugni£cant.  Hii  ideal  waa founded 
Juitice.  haa  no  contempotary  authority  and  waa  Grtt  related  by  conaciouily  on  the  modeli  of  Arthur  and  Codfcer  aa  national 
SirTboniaaElyotiniiji.  The  atory  of  FalttaSoriginaled  partly  king  and  leader  of  Cbriiiendom.  So  he  la  the  typical  medieval 
in  Henry'a  early  tricDdihip  [or  Oldcaatle  (4.*,).  That  f rienditaip,  hero.  For  that  very  reaun  hi>  Khemei  were  doomed  to  end  in 
and  the  prince'a  political  opposition  to  Archbishop  Aniodel,  disaster,  since  the  time  was  come  [or  a  new  depaituiei  Yet  b« 
periwpa  encouraged  Lollard  hopes.  I[  so,  their  disappointment  wai  not  reactionary.  Hit  policy  was  constructive;  ■  6rm 
may  wxount  for  the  itatetnents  o[  ecclesiastical  writers,  like  central  government  supported  by  paiUanent;  church  itform  on 
Walilniham,  that  Henry  on  becoming  king  was  changed  Suddenly  conservative  lines;  commeidal  development ;  and  the  maintCD- 
intoanev  man-  ance  of  national  prestige.  His  alms  in  some  respects  anticipated 
Heniy  succeeded  his  lather  on  the  loth  of  March  1413.  With  those  of  hia  Tudor  succetiort,  but  he  would  have  accomplished 
DO  past  to  embairaw  bim.  and  with  no  dangerous  rivala.  his  them  on  medieval  lines  aa  a  constitutional  ruler.  His  auccos  was 
piaetioU  experience  had  full  scope.  Re  had  to  deal  with  three  due  to  the  power  ol  his  penonality.  He  could  train  able  lien- 
main  problems — the  restoration  of  domestic  peace,  the  healing  tenants,  but  at  his  death  there  was  do  one  who  could  take  hit 
ol  schism  in  the  Church  and  the  recovery  of  English  prestige  in  place  at  leader.  War,  diplomacy  and  dvil  administration  were 
Europe.  Henry  grasped  them  all  together,  and  gradually  built  all  dependent  on  his  guidance.  His  daaaling  achievements  at  a 
upon  them  (.yet  wider  policy.  From  the  Gist  he  made  it  dear  general  have  obscured  his  more  sober  qualities  as  a  ruler,  and 
that  be  would  rule  England  as  the'heid  of  a  united  nation,  even  thesoimdsttategy.withwhich  heaimedtobemasterof  the 
and  that  past  diBerences  were  to  be  forgotten.  Richard  II.  narrowseat.  If  he  was  not  the  founder  oltheEnglish  navy  be  was 
was  honourably  reinterred;  the  young  Mortimer  was  taken  one  of  (be  Snt  to  realize  its  true  importance.  Henry  had  so  high 
into  lavour;  the  heirs  ol  those  who  had  suSered  in  the  last  reign  a  sense  of  bit  own  rights  that  he  was  mercUcsi  to  disloyalty. 
wen  restored  gradually  to  Iheir  title*  and  eatatea.  With  OM-  Buthewassdupuloutof  the  rights  of  others,  and  it  was  bis  eager 
rasile  Henry  ased  hts  personal  infiuence  In  vain,  and  the  gravest  desire  to  further  the  cause  of  justice  that  impressed  his  French 
donesticdangerwasLollBrdditcontenL  Butlheking'tErmBets  ccntemporariea.  Hehasbeeochargedwithciuelty uareligioui 
nipped  the  movement  in  the  bud  (Jan.  1414),  and  made  his  own  persecutor;  but  !n  fact  be  had  aa  prince  oppued  the  harsh 
pociiion  as  ruler  aecure.  Save  for  the  abortive  Sdope  and  policy  of  Archbishop  Arundel,  and  ai  king  sanctioned  a  more 
Cambridge  [dot  in  favour  of  Mortimer  in  July  1415,  the  rest  of  moderate  course.  Lollard  executions  during  his  rei^  had  more 
his  reign  was  free  from  aetious  trouble  at  home.    Henry  could  often  a  political  than  a  religious  reason.   Tobe  just  with  sternness 

geiKiation  was  the  first  to  allege  that  Henry  was  encouraged  discipline  and  allowed  no  wanton  violence,  he  treated  severely  all 

by  ecclesiastical  statesmen  to  eater  on  the  French  war  as  a  means  who  had  in  his  opinion  tranigresied-    In  his  penonsl  conduct 

o(  diverting  attention  from  home  (roubles.    For  this  story  there  he  was  chsste,  temperate  and  sincerely  pious.    He  delighted  in 

is  BO  foundation.    The  restoration  of  domestic  peace  was  the  sport  and  all  manly  exercise*.    At  the  same  time  he  was  cultured, 

king's  first  care,  and  until  It  was  assured  he  could  not  embark  with  a  taste  for  literature,  art  and  music.    Heniy  lies  buried  in 

00  any  wider  enterprise  abroad.    Nor  wm  that  enterprise  one  of  Westminster  Abbey.    His  tomb  was  stripped  of  Its  sfdendid 

idle  conquest.    Old  commcicial  disputes  and  the  support  which  adornment  during  the  Reformation.    The  shield,  helmet  and 

(be  French  had  lent  (0  Glendower  gave  a  sufficient  excuse  for  saddle,  which  farmed  part  of  the  original  funeral  equipment, 

war,  whilst  the  disordered  state  ol  France  afforded  no  security  still  hang  above  it. 

for  peace.    Henry  may  have  regarded  the  assertion  of  his  own        q* 

daimt  as  part  of  bis  kingly  duty,  but  in  any  case  a  permanent  ^^^ 

■etlkment  of  the  national  quarrel  was  essential  to  the  success  Hlila 

ai  hi*  world  policy.    The  campaign  of  1415,  with  its  brilliant  °f  ^' 

cmduslon  at  Agincourt  (Cktober  ij),  was  only  the  first  step.  „^J 

Two  yc»rt  of  patient  preparation  followed.    The  command  of  the  El„h 

sea  wa*  tecored  by  driving  the  Genoese  allies  ol  the  French  out  in  tbi 

of  the  CharmeL    A  successful  diplomacy  detached  the  emperor  Other  authonrii 

Sigismimd  from  France,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Canterbury  paved  {JS.^^ltSf.ii.Vhc"  ni«"™luibie".r, 

the  way  to  end  the  schism  in  the  Church.     So  in  141;  the  war  and  St  IMmy  (both  Burgundian)  and  the 

was  tHKwed  on  a  larger  scale.    Lower  Normsndy  was  quickly  5.  Denji  (the  ofljcial  view  of  the  Frrnch  co 

conquered,  Rouen  cut  oatiom  Paris  and  besieged,  ~  '         -i----^ _j._t.  1., 

were  paralysed  by  (be  disputes  of  Burgundiant  and 

Henry  skilfully  played  them  d9  one  agnlnsl  the  alber,  without 

relaxing  his  warlike  energy.    In  January  1410  Rouen  fell.      By 

August  the  English  were  outside  the  witliof  Fans.    Theintrigucs        BEHHY 

of  the  French  parties  culminated  In  the  assassination  of  John  Catherine 

of  Burgundy  by  the  dauphin's  partisans  at  Montereau  (Seplera-  1411.    He  became  kingol  England  on  the  iKof  September  141I, 

bet  IS,  1410).     Philip,  the  new  duke,  and  the  French  court  andafewwecks1ater,on  tbedealhofhiigrandfather  Charles  VI., 

threw  themselves  into  Hrnry'sarmi.    Alter  six  months'  negotia-  was  proclaimed  kingof  France  also.    Henry  V.  had  directed  that 

tion  Henry  was  by  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  recognised  as  heir  and  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick  (g.T.),  should  be  his  son's 

recent  of  France,  and  on  the  indoljune  14 10  married  Catherine,  preceptor;  Warrick  took  up  his  charge  in  1418;  he  trained  his 

the  king's  daughter.    He  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power,  pupil  (o  he  a  good  man  and  refined  gentleman,  but  he  could  not 

Hb  eventual  tucce«  in  France  seemed  certain.    He  shared  with  teach  him  kipgship.    Asesriy  at  141J  the  baby  king  was  made  to 

Eugismundtbecrediiof havingendcdtheGreatSchismbyobtain-  appear  at  public  (unctions  and  take  his  place  in  parliament. 

ing  the  election  of  Pope  Martin  V,     All  the  Male*  of  western  He  was  knighted  by  his  uncle  Bedford  at  Leicester  in  May  1416, 

Zniepc  vert  being  brought  within  the  web  of  hi*  dipkimacy.  and  on  the  6th  of  November  1419  was  crowned  at  WealoiiUUtl. 


Hill,  e/  Ikt  Bailie  of  Atyicnrl  a*i  Iht  Enptiilim  ol  14IS  (London, 
igu):  C.  L.  Kir.(iioitr,  Ilmry  V„  lln  TypiaU  UidimiiHira  (New 
YoVk,  1901J,  where  a  fuller  bibliography  wilt  be  found.  (C.  L.  K.) 
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Euly  in  the  neil  year  he  wai  Uken  over  to  Frum,  (nd  ifur 
Icng  delBy  ciowDcd  [n  Puiioiilhe  161I1  of  December  1431.  Hii 
Ktuin  lo  London  on  Ihe  14th  of  Febniuy  14^1  wu  ctlebraUd 
iriLh  ■  great  pageunt  devised  by  Lydgite. 

During  these  eaily  yeiri  Bedford  ruled  France  wiiely  ind  il 
fint  with  iuccea^r  but  be  could  not  prcvenC  the  mischief  which 
Humphrey  of  Gloucester  (v-v.)  caused  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Even  in  Tnoct  tbe  English  lost  ground  steadily  alter  the  vicloiy 
ofJoBDOfAic  before  OrJeansiD  1419.  The  dimai came  with  the 
death  of  Bedford,  and  defection  of  Philip  of  Burgundy  in  I4JS- 
Tliil  dosed  Ibe  fint  phase  of  Henry'a  reign.  There  followed 
fifteen  yeirt  of  vain  struggle  In  France,  and  growing  disorder  at 
bone.  The  determining  factor  in  politics  was  the  conduct  ol  the 
war.  Cardinal  Beaufort,  and  after  him  Suffolk,  sought  by  work- 
ing for  peace  to  secure  at  least  Gulenne  and  Normandy. 
Gloucaler  courted  popularity  by  opposing  them  thtoughout; 

the  crown.  Beaufort  controlled  the  council,  and  it  was  under  his 
guidance  tbat  the  king  began  to  take  part  in  the  govenmicnt. 
Thus  it  was  natural  that  as  Henry  grew  to  manhood  he  seconded 
heartily  the  peace  policy.  That  policy  was  wise,  but  nation^  ^^de 
made  it  unpopular  and  di^cult.  Henry  himself  had  not  the 
strength  or  knowledge  to  direct  It,  and  was  unfortunate  in  hit 
advisers.  The  cardinal  was  old,  his  nephews  John  and  Edmund 
Beaufort  were  Incompetent,  Suffolk,  though  a  man  of  noble  char- 
acter, was  tactless.  Suffolk,  however,  achieved  a  great  tucceu 
by  negotiallng  the  marriage  of  Henry  to  Margaret  of  Anjou  (4.*.) 
in  1445,  Humpbny  of  Cloucestet  and  Cardioal  Beaufort  both 
diedearlyini44;.  Suffolk  wajnowall-powetful  in  the  favourol 
the  kingind  queen.  Bui  bis  borne  admin iiuatian  was  unpopular, 
whilst  the  incapacity  of  Edmund  Beaufort  ended  in  the  loss  of  all 
Noinundy  and  Guienne.  Suffolk'*  fall  in  1450  left  Richard  of 
York  the  foremost  man  in  England.  Henry's  reign  then  entered 
on  Its  last  phase  nf  dynastic  struggle.  Cade's  rebellion  suggested 
fint  that  popular  discontent  might  result  in  a  change  of  rulert- 
But  York,  as  heir  to  the  throne,  could  abide  his  time.  The  aitua- 
iion  was  altered  by  the  mental  derangement  of  the  king,  and  the 
birth  of  his  son  in  ■4S3-  Yoric  after  a  struggle  secured  the 
prolectonhip,  and  for  the  nert  year  ruled  England.  Then  Henry 
was  restored  10  sanity,  and  the  queen  and  Edmund  Beaufort, 
DOW  Duke  of  Somerset,  to  power.  Open  war  followed,  wllh  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Somerset  at  St  Albans  on  the  iind  of  May 
1455.  Nevertheless  a  hollow  peace  wu  patched  up,  which  COD- 
tiiiuedduring  four  years  with  lack  of  all  governance.  In  1459  war 
broke  out  again.  On  the  loth  of  July  14(0  Henry  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Northampton,  and  forced  to  acknowledge  York  as 
heir,  to  the  eiduslon  of  his  own  son.  Richard  of  York's  death  at 
Wakefidd  (Dec  19,  i4«o),  and  the  queen's  victory  at  St 
Albans  (Feb.  17,  1461),  brought  Henry  his  freedom  and  no 
more.  Edward  of  York  had  himself  proclaimed  king,  and  by  his 
deciuve  victory  at  Towton  oo  the  iQth  of  March,  put  an  end  to 
Henry's  reign.  For  over  three  years  Henry  was  a  fugitive  In 
Scotland.  He  retumed  to  take  part  in  an  abortive  rising  in  T464. 
A  year  later  he  was  captured  in  the  north,  and  brought  a  prisoner 

a  shadowy  kingship  as  Warwick's  puppet.  Edward's  final 
victory  at  Tewkesbury  was  followed  by  Henry's  death  on  the  iist 
of  May  1471,  certainty  by  violence,  perhaps  at  the  hands  of 
Richard  of  Gloucester. 


times.  But  he  was  crushed  by  the  burden  ol  bis  inheritance. 
He  bad  not  the  genius  10  find  a  way  out  of  the  Flench  entangle- 
tneni  or  the  skill  to  steer  a  constitutional  monaidiy  between 
rival  factions.  So  the  system  and  policy  which  were  the  creation* 
of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  led  under  Henry  VI.  to  the  ruin  of 
theii  dynasty,  tlcniy's  very  virtues  added  to  his  diScultiea. 
He  was  10  trusting  thit  any  one  could  influence  him,  so  faithful 
that  be  would  not  give  up  a  minister  who  had  become  impossible. 
Thai  even  in  the  middle  period  he  had  no  real  control  of  the 

independent  action.    At  his  best  he  wa*  a  "good  and  gentle 
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of  Yorkift  oooapfT&des  and  pretenders.  Of  the  two  most  not- 
able impostors,  the  first,  Lambert  Simnel,  personated  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  son  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  a  youth  of  seventeen 
whom  Hrary  had  at  his  accession  taken  care  to  imprison  in  the 
Tower.  Simnel,  who  was  but  a  boy,  was  taken  over  to  Ireland 
to  perform  his  part,  and  the  faite  was  wonderfully  successful. 
He  was  crowned  as  Edward  VI.  in  Christchurch  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  and  received  the  allegiance  of  every  one — bishops, 
nobles  and  judges,  alike  with  others.  From  Ireland,  accom- 
panied by  some  bands  of  German  mercenaries  procured  for  him 
in  the  Low  Countries,  he  invaded  England;  but  the  rising  was 
put  down  at  Stoke  near  Newark  in  Nottinghamshire,  and, 
Simnel  being  captured,  the  king  made  him  a  menial  of  his 
kitchen. 

This  movement  had  been  greatly  assisted  by  Margaret,  duchess 
dowager  of  Burgundy,  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  who  could  not 
endure  to  see  the  House  of  York  supplanted  by  that  of  Tudor. 
The  second  pretender,  Perkin  Warbeck,  was  also  much  indebted 
to  her  support;  but  he  seems  to  have  entered  on  his  career 
at  first  without  it.  And  his  story,  which  was  more  prolonged, 
had  to  do  with  the  attitude  of  many  countries  towards  England. 
Anxious  as  Henry  was  to  avoid  being  involved  in  foreign  wars, 
it  was  not  many  years  before  he  was  committed  to  a  war  with 
France,  partly  by  his  desire  of  an  alliance  with  Spain,  and  partly 
by  the  indignation  of  his  own  subjects  at  the  way  in  which  the 
French  were  undermining  the  independence  of  Brittany.  Henry 
gave  Brittany  defensive  aid;  but  after  the  duchess  Anne  had 
married  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  he  felt  bound  to  fulfil  his 
obligations  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  and  also  to  the 
German  king  Maximilian,  by  an  invasion  of  France  in  1492. 
His  aDies,  however,  were  not  equally  scrupulous  or  equally 
able  to  fulfil  their  obligatiorfs  to  him;  and  after  besieging 
Boulogne  for  some  little  time,  he  received  very  advantageous 
offers  from  the  French  king  and  made  peace  with  him. 

Now  Perkin  Warbeck  had  first  appeared  in  Ireland  in  1491, 
and  had  somehow  been  persuaded  there  to  personate  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  the  younger  of  the  two  princes  murdered  in  the 
Tower,  pretending  that  he  had  escaped,  though  his  brother 
bad  been  killed.  ■  Charles  VIII.,  then  expecting  war  with  England, 
called  him  to  France,  recognized  his  pretensions  and  gave  him 
a  retinue;  but  after  the  peace  he  disnussed  him.  Then 
Margaret  of  Burgimdy  received  him  as  her  nephew,  and  Maxi- 
milian, now  estranged  from  Henry,  recognized  him  as  king  of 
England.  With  a  fleet  given  him  by  Maximilian  he  attempted 
to  land  at  Deal,  but  sailed  away  to  Ireland  and,  not  succeeding 
very  well  there  either,  sailed  farther  to  Scotland,  where  James  IV. 
received  him  with  open  arms,  married  him  to  an  earl's  daughter 
and  made  a  brief  and  futile  invasion  of  England  along  with  him. 
But  in  1497  he  thought  best  to  dismiss  him,  and  Perkin,  after 
attempting  something  again  in  Ireland,  landed  in  Cornwall 
with  a  small  body  of  men. 

Already  Cornwall  had  risen  in  insurrection  that  year,  not 
liking  the  taxation  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  repeUing  the 
Scotch  invasion.  A  host  of  the  country  people,  led  first  by  a 
blacksmith,  but  afterwards  by  a  nobleman,  marched  up  towards 
London  and  were  only  defeated  at  Blackheath.  But  the  Cornish- 
men  were  quite  ready  for  another  revolt,  and  indeed  had  invited 
Perkin  to  their  shores.  He  had  little  fight  in  him,  however, 
and  after  a  futile  siege  of  Exeter  and  an  advance  to  Taunton 
be  stole  away  and  took  sanctuary  at  Beaulieu  in  Hampshire. 
But,  being  assured  of  his  life,  he  surrendered,  was  brought  to 
London,  and  was  only  executed  two  years  later,  when,  being 
imprisoned  near  the  earl  of  Warwick  in  the  Tower,  he  inveigled 
that  simple-minded  youth  into  a  project  of  escape.  For  this 
Warwick,  too,  was  tried,  condemned  and  executed — no  doubt 
to  deliver  Henry  from  repeated  conspiracies  in  his  favour. 

Henry  had  by  this  time  several  children,  of  whom  the  eldest, 
Arthur,  had  been  proposed  ia  infancy  for  a  bridegroom  to 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon.  The  match  had 
always  been  kept  in  view,  but  its  completion  depended  greatly 
OB  the  assurance  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  could  feel  of  Henry's 
position  upon  the  throne.    At  last  Catherine  was  brought 


to  England  and  was  married  to  Prince  Arthur  at  St  Paul's  on 
the  X4th  of  November  1501.  The  lad  was  just  over  fifteen  and 
the  co-habitation  of  the  couple  was  wisely  delayed;  but  he 
died  on  the  and  of  April  following.  Another  match  was  presently 
proposed  for  Catherine  with  the  king's  second  son,  Henry,  which 
only  took  effect  when  the  latter  had  become  king  himself.  Mean- 
while Henry's  eldest  daughter  Margaret  was  married  to  James  IV. 
of  Scotland — a  match  distinctly  intended  to  promote  inter- 
national  peace,  and  make  possible  that  ultimate  union  which 
actually  resulted  from  it.  The  espousals  had  taken  place  at 
Richmond  in  X503,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  in  Scotland 
the  year  after.  In  the  interval  between  these  two  events  Henry 
lost  his  queen,  who  died  on  the  zith  of  February  1503,  and 
during  the  rexnainder  of  his  reign  he  made  proposals  in  various 
quarters  for  a  second  marriage — proposal  in  which  political 
objects  were  always  the  chief  consideration;  but  none  of  them 
led  to  any  result.  In  his  latter  years  he  became  unpopular  from 
the  extortions  practised  by  his  two  instruments,  Empson  and 
Dudley,  under  the  authority  of  antiquated  statutes.  From 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  had  been  accumulating  money, 
mainly  for  his  own  security  against  intrigues  and  conspiracies, 
and  avarice  had  grown  upon  him  with  success.  He  died  in  April 
1509,  undoubtedly  the  richest  prince  in  Christendom.  He  was 
not  a  niggard,  however,  in  his  expenditure.  Before  his  death 
he  had  finished  the  hospital  of  the  Savoy  and  made  provision  for 
the  magnificent  chapel  at  Westminster  which  bears  his  name. 
His  money-getting  was  but  part  of  his  statesmanship,  and  for 
his  statesmanship  his  country  owes  him  not  a  little  gratitude. 
He  not  only  terminated  a  disastrous  civil  war  and  brought 
under  control  the  spirit  of  ancient  feudalism,  but  with  a  clear 
survey  of  the  conditions  of  foreign  powers  he  secured  England  in 
almost  iminterrupted  peace  while  he  developed  her  commerce, 
strengthened  her  slender  navy  and  built,  apparently  for  the  first 
time,  a  naval  dock  at  Portsmouth. 

In  addition  to  his  sons  Arthur  and  Henry,  Henry  VH.  had 
several  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Margaret,  married  James  IV., 
king  of  Scotland,  and  another,  Mary,  became  the  wife  of  Louis  XII. 
of  France,  and  afterwards  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk. 

The  popular  view  of  Henry  VII.'s  reign  has  always  been  derived 
from  Bacon's  History  of  that  king;.  This  has  been  edited  by  J.  R. 
Lumby  (Cambridge,  1881).  But  during  the  last  half  century  large 
accessions  to  our  knowledge  have  been  made  from  foreign  and 
domestic  archives,  and  the  sources  of  Bacon's  work  have  been  more 
critically  examined.  For  a  connplcte  account  of  those  sources  the 
reader  mAyr  be  referred^  to  W.  Busch's  Enf^land  under  the  Tudors, 
published  in  German  in  1892  and  in  an  English  translation  in 
1895.  Some  further  information  of  a  special  kind  will  be  found  in 
M.  Oppenheim's  Naval  Accounts  and  Inventories,  published  by 
the  Navy  Records  Society  in  1896.  See  also  J.  Gairdner's  Henry 
K//.  (1889).  (J.Ga.) 

HENRY  VIIL  (149X-XS47),  king  of  England  and  Ireland,  the 
third  child  and  second  son  of  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  of 
York,  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  June  1491  and,  like  all  the  Tudor 
sovereigns  except  Henry  VII.,  at  Greenwich.  His  two  brothers, 
Prince  Arthur  and  Edmund,  duke  of  Somerset,  and  two  of 
his  sisters  predeceased  their  father;  Henry  was  the  only  son, 
and  Margaret,  afterwards  queen  of  Scotland,  and  Mary,  after- 
wards queen  of  France  and  duchess  of  Suffolk,  were  the  only 
daughters  who  survived.  Henry  is  said,  on  authority  which 
has  not  been  traced  farther  back  than  Paolo  Sarpi,  to  have 
been  destined  for  the  church;  but  the  story  is  probably  a  mere 
surmise  from  his  theological  accomplishments,  and  from  his 
earliest  years  high  secular  F>osts  such  as  the  viccroyalty  of  Ireland 
were  conferred  upon  the  child.  He  was  the  first  English  monarch 
to  be  educated  under  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance,  and  his 
tutors  included  the  poet  Skelton;  he  became  an  accomplished 
scholar,  linguist,  musician  and  athlete,  and  when  by  the  death 
of  his  brother  Arthur  in  X502  and  of  his  father  on  the  22nd  of 
April  1509  Henry  VIII.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  his  accession 
was  hailed  with  universal  acclamation. 

He  had  been  betrothed  to  his  brother's  widow  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  and  in  spite  of  the  protest  which  he  had  been  made  to 
register  against  the  marriage,  and  of  the  doubts  expressed  by 
Julius  II.  and  Archbishop  Warham  as  to  iu  n^\\^V^  ^  Sx 
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completed  in  the  first  few  montbs  of  his  reign.  This  step  was 
largely  due  to  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  by  Catherine's  father 
Ferdinand  upon  Henry's  council;  he  reguded  England  as  a 
tool  in  his  hands  and  Catherine  as  his  resident  ambassador. 
The  young  king  himself  at  first  took  little  interest  in  politics, 
and  for  two  years  affairs  were  managed  by  the  pacific  Richard 
Fox  (^.v.)  and  Warham.  Then  Wols^  became  supreme, 
while  Henry  was  immersed  in  the  pursuit  of  sport  and  other 
amusements.  He  took,  however,  the  keenest  interest  from  the 
first  in  learning  and  in  the  navy,  and  his  inborn  pride  easily 
led  him  to  support  Wolsey's  and  Ferdinand's  war-like  designs 
on  France.  He  followed  an  English  army  across  the  Channel 
in  1 513,  and  personally  took  part  in  the  successful  sieges  of 
Therouanne  and  Toumay  and  the  battle  of  Guinegate  which 
led  to  the  peace  of  1514.  Ferdinand,  however,  deserted  the 
English  aUiance,  and  amid  the  consequent  irritation  against 
everything  Spanish,  there  was  talk  of  a  divorce  between  Henry 
and  Catherine  (1514),  whose  issue  had  hitherto  been  attended 
with  fatal  misfortune.  But  the  renewed  antagonism  between 
England  and  France  which  followed  the  accession  of  Francis  I. 
(151 5)  led  to  a  rapprochement  with  Ferdinand;  the  birth  of 
the  lady  Mary  (15 16)  held  out  hopes  of  the  male  issue  which 
Henry  so  much  desired ;  and  the  question  of  a  divorce  was 
postponed.  Ferdinand  died  in  that  year  (x  516)  and  the  emperor 
Maximilian  in  z  5 19.  Their  grandson  Charles  V.  succeeded  them 
both  in  all  their  realms  and  dignities  in  q>ite  of  Henry's  hardly 
serious  candidature  for  the  empire;  and  a  lifelong  rivalry  broke 
out  between  hira  and  Francis  I.  Wolsey  used  this  antagonism 
to  make  England  arbiter  between  them;  and  both  monarchs 
sought  England's  favour  in  2520,  Francis  at  the  Field  of  Cloth 
of  Gold  and  Charles  V.  more  quietly  in  Kent.  At  the  conference 
oi  Calais  in  1521  English  influence  reached  its  xenith;  but  the 
alliance  with  Charles  destroyed  the  balance  on  which  that 
influence  depended.  Francis  was  overweighted,  and  his  defeat 
at  Pavia  in  1525  made  the  emperor  supreme.  Feeble  efforts 
to  challenge  his  power  in  Italy  provoked  the  sack  of  Rome  in 
1537;  and  the  peace  of  Cambrai  in  1539  was  made  without 
any  reference  to  Wolsey  or  England's  interests. 

Meanwhile  Henry  had  been  developing  a  serious  interest  in 
politics,  and  he  could  brook  no  superior  in  whatever  sphere 
he  wished  to  shine.  He  began  to  adopt  a  more  critical  attitude 
towards  Wolsey's  policy,  foreign  and  domestic;  and  to  give 
ear  to  the  murmurs  against  the  cardinal  and  his  ecclesiastical 
rule.  Parliament  had  been  kept  at  arm's  length  since  151 5  lest 
it  should  attack  the  church;  but  Wolsey's  expensive  foreign 
policy  rendered  recourse  to  parliamentary  subsidies  indispensable. 
When  it  met  in  1523  it  refused  Wolsey's  demands,  and  forced 
loans  were  the  result  which  increased  the  cardinal's  unpopularity. 
Nor  did  success  abroad  now  blunt  the  edge  of  domestic  discontent. 
His  fate,  however,  was  sealed  by  his  failure  to  obtain  a  divorce 
for  Henry  from  the  papal  court.  The  king's  hopes  of  male 
issue  had  been  disappointed,  and  by  1526  it  was  fairly  certain 
that  Henry  could  have  no  male  heir  to  the  throne  while  Catherine 
remained  his  wife.  There  was  Mary,  but  no  queen  regnant  had 
yet  ruled  in  England;  Margaret  Beaufort  had  been  passed  over 
in  favour  of  her  son  in  1485,  and  there  was  a  popular  impression 
that  women  were  excluded  from  the  throne.  No  candidate 
living  could  have  secured  the  succession  without  a  recurrence  of 
dvil  war.  Moreover  the  unexampled  fatality  which  had  attended 
Henry's  issue  revived  the  theological  scruples  which  had  always 
existed  abdut  the  marriage;  and  the  breach  with  Charles  V. 
in  15 27  provoked  a  renewal  of  the  design  of  15 14.  All  these 
considerations  were  magnified  by  Henry's  passion  for  Anne 
Boleyn,  though  she  certainly  was  not  the  sole  or  the  main  cause 
of  the  divorce.  That  the  succession  was  the  main  point  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  Henry's  efforts  were  all  directed  to  securing  a 
wife  and  not  a  mistress.  Wolsey  persuaded  him  that  the 
necessary  divorce  could  be  obtained  from  Rome,  as  it  had  been 
in  the  case  of  Louis  XU.  of  France  and  Margaret  of  Scotland. 
For  a  time  Clement  VU.  was  inclined  to  concede  the  demand, 
and  Campeggio  in  1528  was  given  ample  powers.  But  the 
prospect  of  French  success  in  Italy  which  had  encouraged  the 


pope  proved  delusive,  and  in  1529  he  had  to  submit  to  the  yoke 
of  Chiarles  V.  This  involved  a  rejection  of  Henry's  suit,  not 
because  Charles  cared  anything  for  his  aunt,  but  because  a 
divorce  would  mean  disinheriting  Charies's  cousin  Mary,  and 
perhaps  the  eventual  succession  of  the  son  of  a  French  princess 
to  the  English  throne^ 

Wolsey  fell  when  Campeggio  was  recalled,  and  his  fall  inv(^ved 
the  triumph  of  the  anti-ecclesiastical  party  in  Eni^d.  Lay- 
men who  had  resented  their  exclusion  from  power  were  now 
promoted  to  offices  such  as  those  of  lord  chancellor  and  lord 
privy  seal  which  they  had  rarely  held  before;  and  parliament 
was  encouraged  to  propoxmd  lay  grievances  against  the  church. 
On  the  support  of  the  laity  Henry  relied  to  abolish  papal  juriadic- 
tion  and  reduce  clerical  privilege  and  property  in  England; 
and  by  a  close  alliance  with  Francis  I.  he  insured  himself  against 
the  enmity  of  Charles  V.  But  it  was  only  gradually  that  the 
breach  was  completed  with  Rome.  Henry  had  defended  the 
papacy  against  Luther  in  252 z  and  had  received  in  return  the 
title  "  defender  of  the  faith."  He  never  liked  Protestantism, 
and  he  was  prepared  for  peace  with  Rome  on  his  own  terms. 
Those  terms  were  impossible  of  acceptance  by  a  pope  in  Clement 
VII.'s  position;  but  before  Clement  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  reject  them,  Henry  had  discovered  that  the  papacy  was  hardly 
worth  conciliating.  His  eyes  were  opened  to  the  extent  of  his 
own  power  as  the  exponent  of  national  antipathy  to  papal 
jurisdiction  and  ecclesiastical  privilege;  and  his  appetite  for 
power  grew.  With  Cromwell's  help  he  secured  parliaznentary 
support,  and  its  usefulness  led  him  to  extend  parliamentary  re- 
presentation to  Wales  and  Calais,  to  defend  the  privUeges 
of  Parliament,  and  to  yield  rather  than  forfeit  its  con- 
fidence. He  had  little  difficulty  in  securing  the  Acts  of  Annates, 
Appeals  and  Supremacy  which  completed  the  separation  from 
Rome,  or  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  which,  by  transferring 
enormous  wealth  from  the  church  to  the  crown,  really,  in  Cecil's 
opinion,  ensured  the  reformation. 

The  abolition  of  the  papal  jurisdicCion  removed  all  obstacles 
to  the  divorce  from  Catherine  and  to  the  legalization  of  Henry's 
marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  (X533).  But  the  recognition  of  the 
royal  supremacy  could  only  be  enforced  at  the  cost  of  the  heads 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Bishop  Fisher  and  a  number  of  monks 
and  others  among  whom  the  Carthusians  signalized  themselves 
by  their  devotion  (i 535-1 536).  Anne  Boleyn  fared  no  better 
than  the  Catholic  martyrs;  she  failed  to  produce  a  male  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  her  conduct  afforded  a  jury  of  peers,  over 
which  her  uncle,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  presided,  sufficient  excuse 
for  condemning  her  to  death  on  a  charge  of  adultery  (X536). 
Henry  then  married  Jane  Seymour,  who  was  obnoxious  to  no 
one,  gave  birth  to  Edward  VI.,  and  then  died  (Z537).  The 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  had  meanwhile  evoked  a  popular 
protest  in  the  north,  and  it  was  only  by  skilful  and  unscrupulous 
diplomacy  that  Henry  was  enabled  to  suppress  so  easily  the 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  Foreign  intervention  was  avoided  through 
the  renewal  of  war  between  Francis  and  Charles;  and  the 
insurgents  were  hampered  by  having  no  rival  candidate  for  the 
throne  and  no  means  of  securing  the  execution  of  their 
programme. 

Nevertheless  their  rising  warned  Henry  against  further 
doctrinal  change.  He  had  authorized  the  English  Bible  and 
some  approach  towards  Protestant  doctrine  in  the  Ten  Artides. 
He  also  considered  the  possibility  of  a  political  and  theological 
alliahce  with  the  Lutheran  princes  of  Germany.  But  in  Z538 
he  definitely  rejected  their  theological  terms,  while  in  z  539-1 540 
they  rejected  his  political  proposals.  By  the  statute  of  Six 
Articles  (1539)  he  took  his  stand  on  CathoUc  doctrine;  and 
when  the  Lutherans  had  rejected  his  alliance,  and  Cromwell's 
nominee,  Anne  of  Cleves,  had  proved  both  distasteful  on  personal 
grounds  and  unnecessary  because  Charles  and  Francis  were  ziot 
really  projecting  a  Catholic  crusade  against  England,  Anne  was 
divorced  and  Cromwell  beheaded.  The  new  queen  Catherine 
Howard  represented  the  triumph  of  the  reactionary  party  under 
Gardiner  and  Norfolk;  but  there  was  no  idea  of  returning  to  the 
papal  obedience,  And  even  Catholic  orthodoxy  as  rq>resented 
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by  tlie  Six  Articles  was  only  enforced  by  spasmodic  outbursts 
of  persecution  and  vain  attempts  to  get  rid  of  Cranmer. 

The  secular  importance  of  Henry's  activity  has  been  somewhat 
obscured  by  his  achievements  in  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical 
politics;  but  no  small  part  of  his  energies  was  devoted  to  the 
task  of  e:q)andlng  the  royal  authority  at  the  expense  of  temporal 
competitors.  Feudalism  was  not  yet  dead,  and  in  the  north  and 
west  there  were  medieval  franchises  in  which  the  royal  *writ  and 
common  law  hardly  ran  at  alL  Wales  and  its  marches  were 
brought  into  legal  union  with  the  rest  of  England  by  the  statutes 
of  Wales  (1534-1536);  and  after  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  the 
Council  of  the  North  was  set  up  to  bring  into  subjection  the 
extensive  jurisdictions  of  the  northern  earls.  Neither  they  nor 
the  lesser  chiefs  who  flourished  on  the  lack  of  common  law  and 
wder  could  be  reduced  by  ordinary  methods,  and  the  Councils  of 
Wales  and  of  the  North  were  given  summary  powers  derived 
from  the  Roman  civil  law  similiar  to  those  exercised  by  the  Star 
Chamber  at  Westminster  and  the  court  of  Castle  Chamber  at 
Dublin.  Ireland  had  been  left  by  Wolsey  to  wallow  in  its  own 
disorder;  but  disorder  was  anathema  to  Henry's  mind,  and  in 
1535  Sir  William  Skeffington  was  sent  to  apply  English  methods 
and  artillery  to  the  government  of  Ireland.  Sir  Anthony  St 
Leger  continued  his  policy  from  1540;  Henry,  instead  of  being 
merely  lord  of  Ireland  dependent  on  the  pope,  was  made  by  an 
Irish  act  of  parliament  king,  and  supreme  head  of  the  Irish 
church.  Conciliation  was  also  tried  with  some  success;  planta- 
tion schemes  were  rejected  in  favour  of  an  attempt  to  Anglicize 
the  Irish;  their  chieftains  were  created  earls  and  endowed  with 
monastic  lands;  and  so  peaceful  was  Ireland  in  154a  that  the 
lord-deputy  could  send  Irish  kernes  and  gallow^asses  to  fight 
against  the  Scots. 

Henry,  however,  seems  to  have  beUeved  as  much  in  the 
coerdoA  of  Scotland  as  in  the  conciliation  of  Ireland.  Margaret 
Ttador's  marriage  had  not  reconciled  the  realms;  and  as  soon 
as  James  V.  became  a  possible  pawn  in  the  hands  of  Charles  V., 
Hmry  bethought  himself  of  his  old  claims  to  suzerainty  over 
Scotland.  At  first  he  was  willing  to  subordinate  them  to  an 
attempt  to  win  over  Scotland  to  his  anti-papal  policy,  and  he 
made  var&Mis  efforts  to  bring  about  an  interview  with  his  nephew. 
But  James  V.  was  held  aloof  by  Beaton  and  two  French 
marriages;  and  France  was  alarmed  by  Henry's  growing 
friendliness  with  Charles  V.,  who  was  mollified  by  his  cousin 
Mary's  restoration  to  her  place  in  the  succession  to  the  throne. 
In  1542  James  madly  sent  a  Scottish  army  to  rmn  at  Solway 
Moss;  his  death  a  few  weeks  later  left  the  Scottish  throne  to 
his  infant  daughter  Mary  Stuart,  and  Henry  set  to  work  to 
secure  her  hand  for  his  son  Edward  and  the  recognition  of  his 
own  suzerainty.  A  treaty  was  signed  with  the  Scottish  estates; 
but  it  wss  torn  up  a  few  months  later  under  the  influence  of 
Beaton  and  the  queen-dowager  Mary  of  Guise,  and  Hertford  was 
sent  in  1544  to  punish  this  breach  of  promise  by  sacking  Edin- 
bur^. 

Perhaps  to  prevent  French  intervention  in  Scotland  Henry 
joined  Charles  V.  in  invading  France,  and  captured  Boulogne 
(Sept.  1 544).  But  Charles  left  his  ally  in  the  lurch  and  concluded 
the  peate  of  Cr^py  that  same  month;  and  in  1545  Henry  had  to 
face  alone  a  French  invasion  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  This  attack 
proved  abortive,  and  peace  between  England  and  France  was 
nude  in  1546.  Charles  V.'s  desertion  inclined  Henry  to  listen 
to  the  proposals  of  the  threatened  Lutheran  princes,  and  the 
last  two  years  of  his  reign  were  marked  by  a  renewed  tendency 
to  advance  in  a  Protestant  direction.  Catherine  Howard  had 
been  brought  to  the  block  (1543)  on  charges  in  which  there  was 
probably  a  good  deal  of  truth,  and  her  successor,  Catherine  Parr, 
was  a  patroness  of  the  new  learning.  An  act  of  1545  dissolved 
chantries,  colleges  and  other  religious  foundations;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1546  the  Spanish  ambassador  was  anticipating  further 
anti-ecclesiastical  measures.  Gardiner  had  almost  been  sent 
to  the  Tower,  and  Norfolk  and  Surrey  were  condemned  to  death, 
while  Cranmer  asserted  that  it  was  Henry's  intention  to  convert 
the  mass  into  a  communion  service.  An  opportunist  to  the  last, 
ht  would  readily  have  sacrificed  any  theological  convictions  he 


may  have  had  in  the  interests  of  national  uniformity.  He  died 
on  die  aSth  of  January  iS47>  umI  was  buried  in  St  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor. 

The  atrocity  of  many  of  Henry's  acU,  the  novelty  and  success 
of  his  religious  policy,  the  apparent  despotism  of  his  meUiods, 
or  all  combined,  have  made  it  difficult  to  estimate  calmly  th« 
importance  of  Henry's  work  or  the  conditions  which  midt  i\. 
possible.  Henry's  egotism  was  profound,  and  personal  motives 
imderlay  his  public  action.  While  political  and  ecclesiastical 
conditions  made  the  breach  with  Rome  possible — and  in  the 
view  of  most  Englishmen  desirable — Henry  VIII.  was  led  to 
adopt  the  policy  by  private  considerations.  He  worked  for  the 
good  of  the  state  because  he  thought  his  interests  were  bound  up 
with  those  of  the  nation;  and  it  was  the  real  coincidence  of  this 
private  and  public  point  of  view  that  made  it  possible  for  so 
selfish  a  man  to  achieve  so  much  for  his  country.  The  royal 
supremacy  over  the  churcb  and  the  means  by  which  it  was 
enforced  were  harsh  and  violent  expedients;  but  it  was  of  the 
highest  importance  that  England  should  be  saved  from  religious 
civU  war,  and  it  could  only  be  saved  by  a  despotic  government. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  future  development  of  England  that  its 
governmental  system  should  be  centralized  land  unified,  that  the 
authority  of  the  monarchy  should  be  more  finnly  extended  over 
Wales  and  the  western  and  northern  borders,  and  that  tlie  sUll 
existing  feudal  franchises  should  be  crushed;  and  these  objects 
were  worth  the  price  paid  in  the  methods  of  the  Star  Chamber 
and  of  the  Councils  of  the  North  and  of  Wales.  Henry's  work 
on  the  navy  requires  no  apology;  without  it  Elizabeth^  victory 
over  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  liberation  of  the  Netherlands 
and  the  development  of  English  colonies  would  have  been 
impossible;  and  "  of  all  others  the  year  1545  best  marks  the 
birth  of  the  English  naval  power ''  (Corbett,  Drake,  i.  59).  His 
judgment  was  more  at  fault  when  he  conquered  Boulogne  and 
sought  by  violence  to  bring  Scotland  into  union  with  England. 
But  at  least  Henry  appreciated  the  necessity  of  union  within 
the  British  Isles;  and  his  work  in  Ireland  relaid  the  foundations 
of  English  rule.  No  less  important  was  his  development  of  the 
parliamentary  system.  Representation  was  extended  to  Wales, 
Cheshire,  Berwick  and  Calais;  and  parliamentary  authority 
was  enhanced,  largely  that  it  might  deal  with  the  church,  until 
men  began  to  complain  of  this  new  parliamentary  infallibility. 
The  privileges  of  the  two  Houses  were  encouraged  and  expanded, 
and  parliament  was  led  to  exercise  ever  wider  powers.  This 
policy  was  not  due  to  any  belief  on  Henry's  part  in  parliamentary 
government,  but  to  opportunism,  to  the  circumstance  that 
parliament  was  willing  to  do  most  of  the  things  which  Henry 
desired,  while  competing  authorities,  the  church  and  the  old 
nobility,  were  not.  Nevertheless,  to  the  encouragement  given 
by  Henry  VIII.  parUament  owed  not  a  little  of  its  future  growth, 
and  to  the  aid  rendered  by  parliament  Henry  owed  his  success. 

He  has  been  described  as  a  "  despot  under  the  forms  of  law  "; 
and  it  is  apparently  true  that  he  committed  no  illegal  act.  His 
despotism  consists  not  in  any  attempt  to  rule  unconstitutionally, 
but  in  the  extraordinary  degree  to  which  he  was  able  to  use 
constitutional  means  in  the  furtherance  of  his  own  personal 
ends.  His  industry,  his  remarkable  political  insight,  his  lack  of 
scruple,  and  his  combined  strength  of  will  and  subtlety  of  intellect 
enabled  him  to  utilize  all  the  forces  which  tended  at  that  time 
towards  strong  government  throughout  western  Europe.  In 
Michelet's  words,  "  le  nouveau  Messie  est  le  roi ";  and  the 
monarchy  alone  seemed  capable  of  guiding  the  state  through 
the  social  and  political  anarchy  which  threatened  all  nations  in 
their  transition  from  medieval  to  modern  organization.  The 
king  was  the  emblem,  the  focus  and  the  bond  of  national  unity; 
and  to  preserve  it  men  were  ready  to  put  up  with  vagaries  which 
to  other  ages  seem  intolerable.  Henry  could  thus  behead 
ministers  and  divorce  wives  with  comparative  impunity,  because 
the  individual  appeared  to  be  of  little  importance  compared 
with  the  state.  This  impunity  provoked  a  licence  which  is 
responsible  for  the  unlovely  features  of  Henry's  reign  and 
character.  The  elevation  and  the  isolation  of  his  poutifli 
fostered  a  detachment  from  oi^ixi&r^  NVt\.\M&  «xA  ^axk^ 
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fnd  it  wu  1  nmaiiEleti  iDcunitlan  of  MuUtvcUi'i  Prinu.  1369.     He  nigned  [or  len  yun,.  with  lorae  aucctn  both  iq 

He  iud  u  elastic  coiucicnce  whicb  wu  slwayi  at  tbe  beck  and  pacitrui;  the  kingdom  and  in  wu  with  Potiugil,     But  u  hi* 

call  of  his  desire,  snd  he  cued  LitUe  [01  principle.    Bui  be  bad  a  litJe  wu  disputed  he  wu  conipelled  10  purctue  suppoit  by  vul 

pusioa  lor  efficiency,  ud  lor  the  greatoeu  ol  England  and  giaoti  to  Ifae  oobles  and  concessions  (o  the  diie>,  by  which  be 

himself.    His  mind,  in  spite  of  it)  dinging  10  tbe  outward  lorznt  gained  thetitieol  ElieUuUtrada — be  o(  the  largesse,    ileniy 

of  the  old  failh,  was  ioten>eIy  secular;  and  be  wu  u  devoid  was  i  strong  ally  ollhe  French  king  in  bis  wan  with  the  English. 

ol  a  moral  sense  u  he  waa  ol  a  genuine  religious  temperament,  who  supported  the  claims  ol  Peter's  natural  dau^lers.    He 

His  greatness  coosiils  in  bis  practical  aptitude,  in  bis  political  died  on  the  Joth  of  May  ijyq. 

perception,  and  in   the   »elf-realraint  which   enabled   him  to        Heniv  III.  (i]!io-i4o6)  king  of  Culile,  called  Et  DUienIt, 

confine  within  limits  l^erable  to  bis  people  an  insatiable  appetite  tbe  Su9erer,  was  the  son  ol  John  1.  of  Culile  and  Leon,  and  of 

for  Dower.  bis  wile  Beatrice,  daughter  ol  Ferdinand  of  Partugal.    He  wu 
in  ij7g.    The  period  of  minority  was  wcepikmally  anarchi- 

W  gleaned  fmn  luch  eonlemporary  sources  at  Hill's  amUk.  'o  "»"«  O"  kingdom  to  obedience,  and,  when  he  look  the 

Civendiah'f  Li/t  a}  V/etiej.  W.  Thomaa'a  Tkt  Pilirim  and  sthen:  government  into  bis  own  hands  after  ijqj,  to  compel  his  nobles 

—J jj.,: —  k,™  K.^  nude  to  the  doeumeniary  ■o"i'e>  with  comparitivi -"  -  -'  .... 


inal  matefialsfor  Henry  VI]  1,'s  biography  Are  practicany 
rued  in  the  iBonumenut  LtUtrt  owf  Pif-tn  01  l*t  Rtitn 

r  filly  years'  ubour  in  1910.  A  lew  further  details  may 
I  Inm  such  contemporary  sources  as  Hall's  CkroHidt. 
f  Lilt  tl  tCdftey.  W.  Thomaa'a  Tlit  Piltrim  and  olhen: 
.  addilioM  have  been  made  to  the  doeuraenlary  uurces    _.^  „„,„„....  .^^  .„  >......„..  ^,  i.„_„  ,„„„,  „ 

.    Lord  Herbert  of  Cberbury;.  I^t  amf  Fiipi  el  Hinty    in  UMmatkedagrealepoch  in  theestablishmenl  olaptj 


royal  authority,  based  or 
who  looked  to  the  crown  to  protect  ihem  against  the  eicesses 
of  the  noblea.  Heury  strengthened  his  position  Mill  lurtUer 
by  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  daughter  ol  John  ol  Gaunt  uid 
olConsunce,  elder  daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel  and  Maria  dc 
Padilla.  This  union  combined  iherival  claims  of  the  dtKendanls 
of  Peter  and  ol  Henry  of  Trulamsra.  The  king's  bodily  weak- 
ness limited  bis  real  capacity,  and  hil  eaily  death  on  the  istb 
ol  December  1406  cut  short  tbe  promise  of  his  reign. 

HenkvIV.  (14  5j-i474),kingofCastile,ium»med  the  Impotent, 
or  the  Spendlhrllt,wu  the  son  ol  John  II.  ol  Castile  and  Leco, 
and  of  his  wile.  Maty,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Alagon  and 
Sicily.  He  wu  bom  at  Valladob'd  on  the  6ih  of  January  i4a5. 
Tbe  lumames  given  to  ibis  king  by  his  subjecu  are  ol  much  moie 

his  reign  WIS  one  long  period  of  confusion,  marked  by  imidenta 

ollhe  most  ignominious  kind.    He  divorced  his  first  wile  Blanche 

ol  Navarre  in  1453  on  the  ground  of  "  mutual  impotence." 

Yet  in  1468  he  married  Joan  of  Portugal,  and  when  >he  bOR  ■ 

on  ol  Alphonso  Vlil.    daughter,  first  repudialui  her  as  adulterine,  and  then  r\»irw^ 

e,  daughter  ol  Henry    her  for  his  own.    tn  146S  he  was  solemnly  deposed  ta  favour 

n  Alphonso,  on  whose  death  in  the  same  year  his 

Ls  again  recognized.    The  last  years  of  bis  life  were 

■  root.  spent  m  vain  endeavour?,  first  to  force  his  half.sialer  Isabella, 

Heniv  II.  of  Trulamara  (i36o-i379),kingof  Culile,  founder    afterwards  queen,  to  marry  his  favouiile,  tbe  Muter  of  Santiago, 

of  the  dynuly  known  u  "  the  new  kings,"  wu  the  cldst  son  of    and  then  la  exclude  her  from  the  throne.    Henry  died  at  Madrid 

Alphonso  XI.  and  of  bis  mistress  Leonora  de  Cucman.    He    on  the  11th  of  December  1474- 

wu  born  in  13]].  His  father  endowed  him  with  great  lordships  BEHKTI.  [iaD8-ie6o],kingo[Fnnce,sonof  KingBobenand 
in  northern  Spain,  and  made  him  count  of  Trastamaia.  After  his  queen,  Constance  of  Aquitaine,  and  grandson  of  Hugh  Capel, 
the  death  of  Alphonso  XL  in  ijjo,  Leonora  was  murdered  to  came  to  tbe  Ihrone  upon  the  deaih  ol  his  father  in  loji,  although 
salisfy  the  revenge  of  the  king's  neglected  wife.  Several  ol  the  in  1017  he  bad  been  anointed  king  at  Reims  and  aasodaled 
numerous  children  she  had  borne  to  Alphonso  were  slain  at  in  the  government  with  his  father.  His  mother,  who  favoured 
different  times  by  Peter  the  Cruel,  the  king's  legilimale  son  and  her  younger  ton  Kobcn.  and  had  relired  from  court  npon 
successor.  Henry  preserved  his  life  by  jubmissions  and  by  Heniy'i  coronation,  formed  a  powerful  league  against  him,  and 
keeping  out  ol  the  king's  way.  At  last,  after  taking  part  in  he  wu  forced  to  Lake  refuge  with  Robert  II.,  duke  of  Normandy, 
several  internal  commotions,  he  fled  to  France  in  ii%6.  In  In  ihe  civU  war  which  resulled,  Kenry  was  able  to  break  up  tbe 
1366  he  persuaded  the  mercenary  soldiers  paid  oS  by  the  kings  league  ol  his  opponents  in  loji.  Contlance  died  in  1034,  and 
ol  England  and  France  to  accompany  him  on  an  eipediiion  to  the  rebel  brother  Robert  was  given  the  duchy  of  Burgundy, 
upset  Peter,  who  was  driven  out.  The  Black  Prince  having  thus  launding  that  great  coUaleral  line  which  wu  10  rival  the 
intervened  on  bcbill  ol  Peter,  Henry  wu  delealed  at  Najera    kings  of  France  for  three  centuries.    Henry  atoned  lor  this  by 

Black  Prince  was  told  thai  "  the  Bastard  "  had  neither  been  From  1033  (0  1043  he  wu  involved  in  a  lile  and  death  conleit 
slain  nor  taken,  he  said  that  nothing  had  been  done.  And  so  it  with  (hose  nobles  whose  leirilory  adjoined  the  royal  domaJu, 
turned  out;  for,  when  the  Black  Prince  had  left  Spain,  Henry    especially  with  the  great  house  of  Blais,  whOK  count,  Odo  U., 

Guesdin,  and  drove  his  brother  into  tbe  cutle  of  Montiel  in  La  counts  of  Champagne.  Henry's  success  in  these  wars  wu  largely 
Mancha,  Peter  wu  tempted  out  by  du  Guesdin,  and  the  half  due  to  the  help  given  him  by  Robert  of  Normandy,  but  upon  the 
bnlhiis  met  in  the  Frenchman's  tent.    They  rushed  at  one     accession  of  Robert's  son  William  (the  Conqueror),  Normandy 

on  him.  One  of  Henry's  pages  seised  the  king  by  the  leg  and  death,  Henry  wu  almost  constantly  al  war  with  William,  who 
threw  him  on  his  buck.  Henry  then  pulled  up  Peter's  hauberk  held  his  own  against  the  king's  foimldable  leagues  and  beat 
jarfjAsMwd  him  mortally  in  tbe  stomach,  on  the  ajtd  of  March    back  two  royal  invationa,  in  1055  aiHl  lOjS.    Henry')  icigD 
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mufci  llw  fad^t  of  (cudiltim.    Tiif  Nomuni  were  indcpcodent  Cliude,  ducben  of  Lomloc;  Fnadi  (II.),  Charla  (DC.)  ud 

el  bin,  wilb  ibcir  Inntier  barely  ij  m.  vat  ol  Pirii;  10  the  Htnry  [III.),  (U  of  wbom  came  to  the  throne^  Marguerite, 

•DDIh  bis  aulbority  wu  really  bounded  by  the  Loire;  in  the  tail  who  became  quecD  oi  Navarre  in  rjji;  and  Fraodi,  duke  of 

the  count  of  Cbampagae  wai  lillle  moielhan  nominally  his  Alcncon  ud  afltiwaids  of  Anjou,  wbo  died  in  IJS4. 

nbject,  IDd  the  ducby  of  Burgundy  was  almost  entirely  cut  off  -n,,  bulk  of  the  documents  (ot  the  >«>a  o(  Hrnry  II.  Arc  ua- 

fnHD  tbc  king.     Yet  Henry  maintained  the  independence  of  the  published,  and  aie  in  the  Biblioiheque  iTationale.  Fkils.    Of  the 

dergy  against  ihe  pope  Leo  IX..  and  claimed  Lorraine  from  the  oublUhirfdwunieiits.  m«p«iilly  thecon«pondcTice  of  Cathrrim 

Ibe  emperor  with  Ibe  violation  ol  promises,  and  Henry  III. 
cballeDged  him  lo  a  single  combat.  According  10  tbe  German 
cbrDoicLe-^^iThich  French  historians  doubl-Mhe  king  of  France 
declined  Ihe  combat  and  fled  from  Ivois  during  the  night-  In 
lojq  be  had  his  eldest  son  Philip  crowned  as  joinl  king,  and  died 
Ihe  following  year.  Henry's  hist  wife  was  Maud,  niece  of  the 
emperor  Henry  III.,  whom  be  married  in  1043.  She  died  child- 
IcM  id  1044.  Hialoiians  have  sometimes  confused  her  witS 
Hand  {or  Matilda), the  empeftir  Conrad  II. '(  daughltr,  to  whom 
Henry  was  afliinced  in  1033,  hut  who  difd  before  the  m»rriage. 
In  loji  Henry  married  the  Russian  princess  Annt,  daughter  of 
YamlavI.,granddukeDfKitv.     She  bare  him  tooions,  Philip, 

his  successor,  and  Hugh  the  great,  count  of  Vtrmandou.  HEMHYnl,  (iSSi-isB9),kingof  France,  Ihinlsonof  Henry  II. 

Ser  the  Hitlnriat  ol  Rudolph  Clabtr,  edited  by  M.  Prou  (Paris,  and  Catherine  de'  Ucdici,  was  bom  at  Fonlainebleau  on  tbe 

i»M).;  F  Socho*,   C=ui.i«  Jt,  ««.  fHf^ri  I-  (1907),  de  Cai.  „,k  of  September  .  JSL  and  succeeded  10  tbe  throne  of  France 

H^:.  i'?S'i/^"?ii   (V»^7*rnd'.h"."f,'^le*t'n  H^^'l";  "•'  "-e  death  of  hi.  lather  Charie.  IX.  in  .574-    In  bis  youth. 

La  Crsndt  EwytlopUit  by  M.  Prou.  ,  as  duke  of  AnJDu,  he  was  warmly  attached  to  the  Huguenot 

BBHBT  II.  (1S19-1SS9),  king  of  France,  the  second  aon  of  hjj  unstable  character  soon  gave  way  before  his  mother's  will, 
InKal-  and  Claude,  succeeded  10  tbe  throne  in  1547.  When  ,„d  bo,h  Heniy  and  Marguerite  remained  choice  omamentl 
only  itven  years  old  he  ww  sent  by  fait  lather,  with  his  brother  ^r  the  Cathobc  Church.  Heniy  won.  under  the  direction  o£ 
tIltd»uphmFranc,j,  a,  ..b«l»getoSpiinmisHS,  whence  they  Marshal  de  Tavannes,  two  briUianl  victories  at  Jarnac  and 
mutncd  after  the  conclusion  of  tbe  peace  of  Cambrai  in  1530.  Moncontour(i569).  He  was  the  favourite  son  of  his  mother,  and 
Henry  «u  too  young  tg  b^ive  earned  away  any  abiding  impres-  loojj  p,n  «iih  htr  in  organianglhe  massacre  ol  St  Bartholomew. 
■—  -"^-Dughout  hn  bfe  h —  

reluctantly  to  Warsaw,  but,  on  tbe  death  ol  hit  brother  Cbailea 
IX.  in  [j74,  he  escaped  from  his  Polish  subjects,  wbo  endeavoured 
to  retain  him  by  force,  came  hack  10  France  and  assumed  the 
crown.  He  relumed  to  a  wretched  kingdom,  lorn  with  dvil 
war.  Id  ipiie  of  hit  good  inteniions,  he  was  incapahje  of  govern- 
ing, and  abandoned  Ibe  power  to  hij  mother  and  hit  favotirilei. 
Yet  be  was  no  dullard.     He  nai  a  nun  of  keen  intclligeiice  and 

, .  cultivated  mind,  and  detervei  as  much  at  Francit  I.  Ihe  title  of 

Orleans,  who  was  ol  a  more  sprightly  temperament,  was  his  pj,„n  ^1  lelten  and  art.     Bui  hit  incurable  iiidolence  and  love 

.-iher-,  fivouriie;  and  the  rivalry  of  Kane  and  the  dnch»e  (,,  p|,y„„  prevenled  him  from  taking  any  active  part  in  .ff«r». 

d  Etimpes  helped  to  make  still  wider  the  breach  be'"™  the  Surrounded  by  his  mifn,m,,  be  ica^dJized  the  people  by  hit 

king  and  Ihe  dauphin.     Henry  supported  the  constable  Mont-  (geminate  manner*.     He  dressed  himself  in  women't  clothe», 

monncy  when  he  was  disgraced  in   1541 1  protested  against  ^^^^  ,  collection  of  litlle  dogs  and  hid  in  the  cellars  when  il 

Ihe  lr*»ty  of  Crfpy  in  is44;  and  ai  the  end  of  the  reign  held  (hundeted.     The  disgust  aroused  by  Ibe  vices  and  effeminacy 

hiOKelf  completely  aloof.     His  accession  in  IS4J  gave  rise  10  ■  ^j  ij„  ^„^  increased  tbe  popularity  of  Henry  of  Guile.     After 

veritable  revolution  at  ihe  court.     Diane.  Montmorency  and  ihe  ^■^  ..  ^      ^  ,he  barricades  "  (the  nth  of  May  1588),  the  king, 

GuiMS  were  aU.powerful,  and  dismissed  Cardinal  de  Toumon,  „rceiving  that  his  influence  was  lost,  resolved  lo  rid  himself 

I  aU  the  late  king's  „,  q^^^  |,y  assassination;  and  on  the  13rd  of  December  .588 

s  l»enly.eight  years  f,-^  [jjihlul  bodyguard,  the  "  lony-five,"  carried  out  bis  design 

.™.     ...  -_. ..  ^.......^  . ...^  fall  ialhett  loveof  »[  thechltenuolBlois.  But  the  fanatical  preachetsoftheLeague 

nokot  eierciw;  but  hu  thatacler  wat  weak  »nd  hu  mtell.gence  dmiourcd  furiously  for  vengeance,  and  on  the  isl  of  August  1589, 

meAocre.  and  he  had  none  of  the  supetflcia  and  btilbant  gift.  whUe  Henry  lll.wat  investing  Paris  with  Henry  of  Navarre, 

^  Francis  I.     He  was  cold,  haughty,  melancholy  and  dull,  jj^ques  Clement,  a  Dominican  friar,  «s  introduced  into  hi* 

He  was  .  bigoted  Cathobc,  and  showed  to  the  Protestants  even  prt„nce  on  false  letteraof  recommendation,  and  plunged  ■ 

^mercy  than  his  father.     During  his  reign  the  n^a!  authority  ^nile  into  the  lower  part  of  bis  body.     He  died  a  few  hour* 

became  more  sevenand  more  absolute  than  ever.     Resistance  to  afterwards  with  great  fortitude.     By  hit  wife  Louite  of  Lorraine, 

the  financial  eilortions  of  the  government  was  cruelly  chastised,  j.ughier  of  the  count  of  Vaudimonl.  he  had  no  children.  «nd  on 

*nd  the      Chambre  Ardenie      was  instituted  againtt  Ihe  Re-  i,,,  (j«|hbed  he  recogniaed  Henry  of  Navarre  at  his  lucceuoi, 
larmen.    AI)road,  the  slmggle  wat  conunued  igaintt  Chitles  V. 

aod  Philip  II.,  which  ended  in  the  much-discussed  treaty  ol  Set  ihe  memoirs  and  chronicles  of  rE«oile.Villeroy.  Ph.  Hurauli 

Caltau-Cambrttit.     Some  weeks  afterwards  high  least  wat  held  de  Chevnny.  BraniOme.  Marguerite  de  V.loii.  la  Hugunye.  du 

an  the  occasion  of  the  double  mirriaee  oi  iKe  kinr's  diuehter  Ple"'»-Mo™y,  P'-  '"''•^'  '.1™?**  _"_>"r™_^?_"f?'S!: 


were  lar  more  Spanish  thin  Frencl 

1.    In  1S33  his  father  married 

him  lo  Catherine  de'  Medici,  frc 

Frauds  hoped  lo  gain  great,  advi 

!ntage,  eve™boigh  il'mT^i 

be  somewhat  of  a  misalliance.    In 

1336  Henty.hitherto  duke  of 

Ori«».  became  dauphin  by  Ihi 

:  death  of  his  elder  brother 

Frauds.     From  that  lime  he  wai 

1  under  the  influence  of  two 

of  hit  life— Diane  de  Poitier*,  his 

misUess,  and  Anne  de  Mont- 

le  king's  daughter 
Eliabelh  irith  the  king  of  Spain,  and  of  his  sister  Margaret  _  _  _ 

n  Ihe  301b  of  June  i;;?,  when     of  Catherine  de' Medici  and  of  Henry  IV.  fin  the  Coffrrlrn  iti<«)c 


. ti  it  la  Lit* 

esoTT.  Ad'Aubigniand  J.  A.deThou;Con 


lilting  with  the  cbunt  of  Montgomery.  Henry  was  woutlded  in     -J""  ■'^''i>;"? '|L'V,'f|;r,i*L:,^'?S±S;*H;iJ^^^ 
Part  bt  died  on  the  ic^h  of  July     By  his  wife  Catherine  de'     '- u  RiCoime  eita  Ligue.';  in  ihe/fiiUiVt^  FranTf.  by  E.  Uvfiii 


Media  he  had  •even  cbildteo  living:  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Spain;     fParit,  i]ia|},  which  conttiMaiiioncoiaflei,ttvk^i>iV^^^. 
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HENRY  IV. 


HENRY  IV.  (15S3-1610),  king  of  FrancCi  the  son  of  Antoine 
de  Bourbon,  duke  of  Vend6me,  bead  of  the  younger  branch  of 
the  Bourbon^,  descendant  of  Robert  of  Clermont,  sixth  son  of 
St  Louis  and  of  Jeanne  d'AIbret,  queen  of  Navarre,  was  bom 
at  Pau  (Basses  Pyr£n6es)  on  the  X4th  of  December  1553.  He 
was  educated  as  a  Protestant,  and  in  1557  was  sent  to  the  court 
at  Amiens.  In  X56X  hi  entered  the  CoUdge  de  Navarre  at  Paris, 
returning  in  1565  to  B6am.  During  the  third  war  of  religion 
in  France  (x  568-1 570)  he  was  taken  by  his  mother  to  Gaspard 
de  Coligny,  leader  of  the  Protestant  forces  since  the  death  of 
Louis  I.,  prince  of  Cond6,  at  Jarnac,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Arnay-le-Duc  in  Burgundy  in  X569.  On  the  9th 
of  June  1572,  Jeanne  d'Albret  died  and  Henry  became  king  of 
Navarre,  marrying  Margaret  of  Valois,  sister  of  Charles  IX.  of 
France,  on  the  i8th  of  August  of  that  year.  He  escaped  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  on  the  24th  of  August  by  a  feigned 
sbjuratioa.  On  the  2nd  of  February  XS76,  after  several  vain 
attempts,  he  escaped  from  the  court,  joined  the  combined  forces 
of  Protestants  and  of  opponents  of  the  king,  and  obtained  by 
the  treaty  of  Beaulicu  (1576)  the  government  of  Guienne.  In 
X577  he  secured  the  treaty  of  Bergcrac,  which  foreshadowed 
the  edict  of  Nantes.  As  a  result  of  quarrels  with  his  unworthy 
wife,  and  the  unwelcome  intervention  of  Henry  III.,  he  undertook 
the  seventh  war  of  leligion,  known  as  the  "  war  of  the  lovers  " 
{des  amottreux),  seized  Cahors  on  the  5th  of  May  x  580,  and  signed 
the  treaty  of  Fleix  on  the  26th  of  November  1580.  On  the  loth 
oi  June  1584  the  death  of  Monsieur,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  brother 
of  King  Henry  III.,  made  Henry  of  Navarre  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne  of  France.  Excluded  from  it  by  the  treaty  of 
Nemours  (1585)  he  began  the  "  war  of  the  three  Henrys  "  by  a 
campaign  in  Guienne  (X586)  and  defeated  Aime,  due  de  Joyeuse, 
at  Coutras  on  the  20th  of  October  1587.  Then  Henry  III., 
driven  from  Paris  by  the  League  on  account  of  his  murder  of  the 
duke  of  Guise  at  Blois  (i  588),  sought  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Navarre 
to  win  back  his  capital ,  recognizing  him  as  his  heir.  The  assassi- 
nation  of  Henry  III.  on  the  ist  of  August  1589  left  Henry  king 
of  France;  but  he  had  to  struggle  for  ten  more  years  against  the 
League  and  against  Spain  before  he  won  his  kingdom.  The 
main  events  in  that  long  struggle  were  the  victory  of  Arques 
over  Charles,  duke  of  Mayenne,  on  the  28th  of  September  X589; 
of  Ivry,  on  the  14th  of  March  1590;  the  siege  of  Paris  (1590); 
of  Rouen  (1592) ;  the  meeting  of  the  F.states  of  the  League  (1593^ 
which  the  Satire  Minippie  turned  to  ridicule;  and  finally  the 
conversion  of  Henry  IV.  to  Catholicism  in  July  1593 — an  act  of 
political  wisdom,  since  it  brought  about  the  collapse  of  all 
opposition.  Paris  gave  in  to  him  on  the  22nd  of  March  1594 
and  province  by  province  yielded  to  arms  or  negotiations; 
while  the  victory  of  Fontaine-Franfaise  (1595)  and  the  capture 
of  Amiens  forced  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  sign  the  peace  of  Vervins 
on  the  2nd  of  May  1598.  On  the  13th  of  April  of  that  year 
Henry  IV.  had  promulgated  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

Then  Henry  set  to  work  to  pacify  and  restore  prosperity 
to  his  kingdom.  Convinced  by  the  experience  of  the  wars  that 
France  needed  an  energetic  central  F>ower,  he  pushed  at  times 
his  royal  prerogatives  to  excess,  raising  taxes  in  spite  of  the 
Estates,  intcriering  in  the  administration  of  the  towns,  reforming 
their  constitutions,  and  holding  himself  free  to  reject  the  advice 
of  the  notables  if  he  consulted  them.  Aided  by  his  faithful 
friend  Maximilicn  de  B6thune,  baron  de  Rosny  ^nd  due  de 
Sully  iq.v.),  he  reformed  the  finances,  repressed  abuses,  suppressed 
useless  offices,  extinguished  the  formidable  debt  and  realized 
a  reserve  of  eighteen  millions.  To  alleviate  the  distress  of  the 
people  he  undertook  to  develop  both  agriculture  and  industry: 
planting  colonies  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  settlers  to  drain  the 
marshes  of  Saintonge,  issuing  prohibitive  measures  against  the 
importation  of  foreign  goods  (i  597),  introducing  the  silk  industry, 
encouraging  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  of  glass-ware,  of  tapestries 
(Gobelins), and  under  the  direction  of  Sully — named  grand-voyer 
de  France — improving  and  increasing  the  routes  for  commerce. 
A  complete  system  of  canals  was  planned,  that  of  Briafe  partly 
duig*  New  capitulations  were  concluded  with  the  sultan  Ahmed 
Z  (1604)  aad  UeAties  oi  commerce  with  England  (x6o6),  with 


Spain  and  Holland.  Attempts  were  made  in  1604  and  x6o8  to 
coloifize  Canada  (see  Ck.\mplain,  Sauuel  de).  The  army  was 
reorganized,  its  pay  raised  and  assured,  a  school  of  cadets  formed 
to  supply  it  with  officers,  artillery  constituted  and  strongholds 
on  the  frontier  fortified.  While  lacking  the  artistic  tastes  of  the 
Valois,  Henry  beautified  Paris,  building  the  great  gallery  of  the 
Louvre«  finishing  the  Tuileries,  building  the  Pont  Neuf,  the 
HAtel-de-Ville  and  the  Place  Royale. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Henry  IV.  was  directed  against  the 
Habsburgs.  Without  declaring  war,  he  did  all  possible  harm 
to  them  by  alliances  and  diplomacy.  In  Italy  he  gained  the 
grand  duke  of  Tuscany — marrying  his  niece  Marie  de'  Medid 
in  x6oo — the  duke  of  Mantua,  the  repubUc  of  Venice  and  Pope 
Paul  V.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  held  back  from  the  treaty 
of  Vervins  in  1598,  signed  the  treaty  of  Lyons  in  160 1;  in  ex- 
change for  the  marquisate  of  Saluzzo,  France  acquired  Bresse, 
Bugey,  Valromey  and  the  bailliage  of  Gex.  In  the  Low  Countries, 
Henry  sent  subsidies  to  the  Dutch  in  their  struggle  against 
Spain.  He  concluded  alliances  with  the  Protestant  princes  in 
Germany,  with  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  the  Swiss  cantons  (treaty 
of  Soleure,  x6o2)  and  with  Sweden. 

The  opening  on  the  25th  of  March  1609  of  the  question  of  the 
succession  of  John  William  the  Good,  duke  of  Cleves,  of  jQllch 
and  of  Berg,  led  Henry,  in  spite  of  his  own  hesitations  and  those 
of  his  German  allies,  to  declare  war  on  the  emperor  Rudolph  II. 
But  he  was  assassinated  by  Ravatllac  {q.v.)  on  the  Z4th  of  May 
x6io,  upon  the  eve  of  his  great  enterprise,  leaving  hisjpolicy  to 
be  followed  up  later  by  Richelieu.  Sully  in  his  EcoHomU$ 
royales  attributes  to  his  master  the  "  great  design  "  of  constitut- 
ing, after  having  defeated  Austria,  a  vast  European  confedera- 
tion of  fifteen  states — a  "  Christian  Republic  " — directed  by  a 
general  council  of  sixty  deputies  reappointed  every  three  years. 
But  this  **  design  "  has  been  attributed  rather  to  the  imagination 
of  Sully  himself  than  to  the  more  practical  policy  of  the  king.     ' 

No  figure  in  France  has  been  more  popular  than  that  of 
"Henry  the  Great."  He  was  affable  to  the  point  of  familiarity, 
quick-witted  like  a  true  Gascon,  good-hearted,  indulgent,  yet 
skilled  in  reading  the  character  of  those  around  him,  and  be 
could  at  times  show  himself  severe  and  unyielding.  His  courage 
amounted  almost  to  recklessness.  He  was  a  better  soldier  than 
strategist.  Although  at  bottom  authoritative  he  surrounded 
himself  with  admirable  advisers  (Sully,  Sillery,  Villeroy,  Jcannin) 
and  profited  from  their  co-operatiou.  His  love  affairs,  un- 
doubtedly too  numerous  (notably  with  GabricUe  d'Estr6es  and 
Henriette  d'Entragues),  if  they  injure  his  personal  reputation, 
had  no  bad  effect  on  his  policy  as  king,  in  which  he  was  guided 
only  by  an  exalted  ideal  of  his  royal  office,  and  by  a  sympathy 
for  the  common  people,  his  reputation  for  which  has  perhaps 
been  exaggerated  somewhat  in  popular  tradition  by  the  drctim- 
stances  of  his  reign. 

Henry  IV.  had  no  children  by  his  first  wife,  Margaret  of 
Valois.  By  Marie  de'  Medici  he  had  Louis,  later  Louis  XIII.; 
Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans;  Elizabeth,  who  married  Phih'p  IV.  of 
Spain;  Christine,  duchess  of  Savoy;  and  Henrietta,  wife  of 
Charles  I.  of  England.  Among  his  bastards  the  most  famous 
were  the  children  of  GabrieUe  d'Estr^es — Caesar,  duke  of 
Vend6me,  Alexander  of  Vend6me,  and  Catherine  Henriette, 
duchess  of  Elbeuf. 

Several  portraits  of  Henry  are  preserved  at  Paris,  in  the 
Biblioth^ue  Nationale  (cf.  Bouchot,  Portraits  au  crayon^  p.  189), 
at  the  Louvre  (by  Probus,  bust  by  Barth£lemy  Prieur)  at 
Versailles,  Geneva  (Henry  at  the  age  of  fifteen),  at  Hampton 
Court,  at  Munich  and  at  Florence. 

The  works  dealing  with  Henry  IV.  and  his  retgn  are  too  numeroui 
to  be  enumerated  here.  For  sources,  see  the  RecueU  dts  leUres 
missives  de  Henri  IV,  published  from  1839  to  1S51  by  B.  de  Xivrey, 
in  the  CoUection  de  documents  inidits  rdatifs  d  Thistoire  d*  France, 
and  the  various  researches  of  Galitzin.  Bautiot,  Halphen.  Duaneux 
and  others.  Besides  their  historic  mtcrcst,  the  letters  written 
personally  by  Henry,  whether  love  notes  or  letters  of  state,  reveal  a 
charming  writer.  Mention  should  be  made  of  Auguste  Poinoo'i 
Histoire  du  ritne  de  Henri  IV  (2nd  ed..  4  vols.,  Paris,  x8to-l867) 
and  of  J.  H.  Mari^jol's  volume  (vi.)  in  the  Histoire  de  France,  editeil 
by  Emett  Lavitse  (Paris,  1905),  where  main  sources  and  Utcnturt 
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witlreadi'chftpttr.  A  Rtnu  Htnri  IV  hM  been  founded 
(1905).  Finally,  a  complete  survey  of  the  source  for  the 
period  1494-1610  b  given  by  Henri  Hauaer  m  vol.  vii.  of  Sources  d* 
FkisUirg  d*  Franca  (Paris,  1906}  in  continuation  of  A.  Molinier's 
ooUectioo  of  the  sources  for  French  history  during  the  middle 


HBireY  I.  {c.  12x0-1374),  tunamed  U  GroSt  king  of  Navarre 
and  count  of  Champagne,  was  the  youngest  son  of  Theobald  I. 
king  of  Navarre  by  Margaret  of  Foix,  and  succeeded  his  eldest 
brother  Theobald  IH.  as  Idng  of  Navarre  and  count  of  Champagne 
in  December  1170.  His  proclamation  at  Pamplona,  however, 
did  not  take  place  till  March  of  the  following  year,  and  his 
coronation  was  delayed  until  May  1273.  After  a  brief  reign, 
diaractensed,  it  is  said,  by  dignity  and  talent,  he  died  in  July 
1274,  suffocated,  according  to  the  generally  received  accounts,  by 
his  own  fat.  In  him  the  male  line  of  the  counts  of  Champagne 
and  kings  of  Navarre,  became  extinct.  He  married  in  1269 
Blanche,  daugliter  of  Robert,  count  of  Artois,  and  niece  of  King 
Louis  IX.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  legitimate  child,  Jeanne 
or  Joanna,  by  whose  marriage  to  Philip  IV.  afterwards  king  of 
France  in  1284,  the  crown  of  Navarre  became  united  to  that  of 
France. 

HENRY  II.  (1503-1555)1  titular  king  of  Navarre,  was  the 
ddest  son  of  Jean  d'Albret  (d.  1 516)  by  his  wife  Catherine  de 
Foix,  sister  and  heiress  of  Francis  Phoebus,  king  of  Navarre, 
and  was  bom  at  Sanquesa  in  April  1503.  When  Catherine  died 
in  exile  in  1517  Henry  succeeded  her  in  her  claim  on  Navarre, 
which  was  disputed  by  Ferdinand  I.  king  of  Spain;  and  under 
the  protection  of  Francis  I.  of  France  he  assumed  the  title  of 
king.  After  ineffectual  conferences  at  Noyon  in  1516  and  at 
Montpellier  in  1518,  an  active  effort  was  made  in  1 521  to  establish 
him  in  the  de  facto  sovereignty;  but  the  French  troops  which 
had  seized  the  country  were  ultimately  expelled  by  the  Spaniards. 
In  1525  Henry  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pa  via,  but 
be  OMitrived  to  escape,  and  in  1526  married  Margaret,  the  sister 
ol  Frands  L  and  widow  of  Charles,  duke  of  Alen^on.  By  her 
he  was  the  &ther  of  Jeanne  d'Albret  (d.  1572),  and  was  conse- 
quently the  grandfather  of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  Henry,  who 
bad  some  sympathy  with  the  Huguenots,  died  at  Pau  on  the 
15th  of  May  1555. 

HEMBY  I.  (151 2-1580),  king  of  Portugal,  third  son  of  Emanuel 
the  Fortunate,  was  bom  in  Lisbon,  on  the  31st  of  January  151 2. 
He  was  destined  for  the  church,  and  in  1532  was  raised  to  the 
archiepiscopal  see  of  Braga.  In  1543  he  received  the  cardinal's 
hat,  and  in  1578  when  he  was  called  to  succeed  his  grandnephcw 
Sebastian  on  the  throne,  he  held  the  archbishoprics  of  Lisbon 
and  Coimbra  as  well  as  that  of  Praga,  in  addition  to  the  wealthy 
abbacy  of  Alcobazar.  As  an  ecclesiastic  he  was  pious,  pure, 
simple  in  his  mode  of  life,  charitable,  and  a  learned  and  liberal 
patron  of  letters;  but  as  a  sovereign  he  proved  weak,  timid 
and  incapable.  On  his  death  in  1580,  after  a  brief  reign  of 
seventeen  months,  the  male  line  of  the  royal  family  which  traced 
Its  descent  from  Henry,  first  count  of  Portugal  {c.  iioo),  came 
to  an  end;  and  all  attempts  to  fix  the  succession  during  his 
lifetime  having  ignominiously  failed,  Portugal  became  an  easy 
prey  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

HENRY  IL  (148^x568),  duke  of  Brunswick-WolfenbUttel, 
wasasonof  Duke  Henry  I.,  and  was  born  on  the  lothof  November 
1489.  He  began  to  reign  in  1514,  but  his  brother  William 
objected  to  the  indivisibility  of  the  duchy  which  had  been 
decreed  by  the  elder  Henry,  and  it  was  only  in  1535,  after  an  im- 
prisonment of  eleven  years,  that  William  recognized  his  brother's 
title.  Sharing  in  an  attack  on  John,  bishop  of  Hildesheim, 
Henry  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Soltau  in  June  15 19,  but 
afterwards  he  was  more  successful,  and  when  peace  was  made 
received  some  lands  from  the  bishop.  In  1525  he  assisted 
Phtl4>,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  crush  the  rising  of  the  peasants 
in  WNth  G^many,  and  in  1528  took  help  to  Charles  V.  in  Italy, 
where  he  narrowly  escaped  capture.  As  a  pronounced  opponent 
ol  the  reformed  doctrines,  he  joined  the  (Catholic  princes  in 
concerting  measures  for  defence  at  Dessau  and  elsewhere,  but 
on  the  other  hand  promised  Philip  of  Hesse  to  aid  him  in  restoring 
Jrii  own  brother-in-law  Ulrich,  duke  of  Wurttemberg,  to  his 


duchy.  However  he  gave  no  assistance  whoi  this  enterprise 
was  undertaken  in  1534,  and  subsequently  the  hostility  between 
Philip  and  himself  wa&  very  marked.  Henry  was  attacked 
by  Luther  with  unmeasured  violence  in  a  writing  Wider  Hans 
Worst ;  but  more  serious  was  his  isolation  in  north  Germany. 
The  duke  soon  came  into  collision  with  the  Protestant  towns  of 
Goslar  and  Brunswick,  against  the  former  of  which  a  sentence 
of  restitution  had  been  pronoimced  by  the  imperial  court  (rf 
justice  {Reickskammergericht).  To  conciliate  the  Protestants 
Charles  V.  had  suspended  the  execution  of  this  sentence,  a 
proceeding  which  Henry  declared  was  ultra  vires.  The  league 
of  Schmalkalden,  led  by  Philip  of  Hesse  and  John  Frederick, 
elector  of  Saxony,  then  took  up  arms  to  defend  the  towns;  and 
in  1542  Brunswick  was 'overrun  and  the  duke  forced  to  flee.  In 
September  1545  he  made  an  attempt  to  regain  his  duchy,  but 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Philip,  and  only  released  after  the  victory 
of  Charles  V.  at  MOhlberg  in  April  1 547.  Returning  to  Brunswick, 
where  he  was  very  impopular,  he  soon  quarrelled  with  his  subjects 
both  on  political  and  reh'gious  questions,  while  his  duchy  was 
ravaged  by  Albert  Alcibiades,  prince  of  Bayreuth.  Henry  was 
among  the  princes  who  banded  themselves  together  to  crush 
Albert,  and  after  the  death  of  Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  at 
Sievershausen  in  July  1553,  he  took  command  of  the  allied  troops 
and  defeated  Albert  in  two  engagements.  In  his  later  years 
he  became  more  tolerant,  and  was  reconciled  with  his  Protestant 
subjects.  He  died  at  Wolfenbttttel  on  the  nth  of  June  1568. 
The  duke  was  twice  married,  firstly  in  15x5  to  Maria  (d.  1541), 
sister  of  Ulrich  of  Wttrttemberg,  and  secondly  in  1556  to^ Sophia 
(d.  1575)  daughter  of  Sigismund  I.,  king  of  Poland.  He  attained 
some  notoriety  through  his  romantic  attachment  to  Eva  von 
Trott,  whom  he  represented  as  dead  and  afterwards  kept  con- 
cealed at  Staufenburg.  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  only 
surviving  son,  Julius  (1528-1589). 

See  F.  Koldewey,  HHnt  von  WotfenhOttd  (Halle,  1883):  and 
F.  Bruns,  Die  Vertretbung  Hertog  Heinrichs  von  Braunschweig  durck 
den  Sckmalkaldischen  Bund  (Marburg,  1889). 

HENRY  (c.  X  108-1x39),  sumamed  the  "Proud,"  duke  of 
Saxony  and  Bavaria,  second  son  of  Henry  the  Black,  duke 
of  Bavaria,  and  Wulfhild,  daughter  of  Magnus  Billung,  duke  of 
Saxony,  was  a  member  of  the  Welf  family.  His  father  and 
mother  both  died  in  1126,  and  as  his  elder  brother  Conrad  had 
entered  the  church,  Henry  became  duke  of  Bavaria  and  shared 
the  family  possessions  in  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  Swabia  with  his 
younger  brother,  Wclf.  At  Whitsuntide  11 27  he  was  married 
to  Gertrude,  the  only  child  of  the  German  king,  Lothair  the 
Saxon,  and  at  once  took  part  in  the  warfare  between  the  king 
and  the  Hohenstaufcn  brothers,  Frederick  II.,  duke  of  Swabia, 
and  Conrad,  afterwards  the  German  king  Conrad  III.  While 
engaged  in  this  struggle  Henry  was  also  occupied  in  suppressing 
a  rising  in  Bavaria,  led  by  Frederick,  count  of  Bogen,  during 
which  both  duke  and  count  sought  to  establish  their  own  candi- 
dates in  the  bishopric  of  Regcnsburg.  After  a  war  of  devastation, 
Frederick  submitted  in  1133,  and  two  years  later  the  Hohen- 
staufcn brothers  made  their  peace  with  Lothair.  In  11 36 
Henry  accompanied  his  father-in-law  to  Italy,  and  taking 
command  of  one  division  of  the  German  army  marched  into 
southern  Italy,  devastating  the  land  as  he  went.  It  was  probably 
about  this  time  that  he  was  invested  with  the  margraviate  of 
Tuscany  and  the  lands  of  Matilda,  the  late  margravine.  Having 
distinguished  himself  by  his  military  genius  during  this  campaign 
Henry  left  Italy  with  the  German  troops,  and  was  appointed 
by  the  emperor  as  his  successor  in  the  dukedom  of  Saxony. 
When  Lothair  died  in  December  113 7  Henry's  wealth  and  position 
made  him  a  formidable  candidate  for  the  German  throne,  but 
the  same  qualities  which  earned  for  him  the  surname  of  "  Proud,'* 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  princes,  and  so  prevented  his  election. 
The  new  king,  Conrad  III.,  demanded  the  imperial  insignia 
which  were  in  Henry's  possession,  and  the  duke  in  return  asked 
for  his  investiture  with  the  Saxon  duchy.  But  Conrad,  who 
feared  his  F>ower,  refused  to  assent  to  this  on  the  pretext  that 
it  was  unlawful  for  two  duchies  to  be  in  one  hand.  Attempts 
at  a  settlement  failed,  and  in  July  iv^%  vYa  ^\^^  iivw  \^»' 
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under  the  ban,  and  Saxony  was  given  to  Albert  the  Bear,  after- 
wards margrave  of  Brandenburg.  War  broke  out  in  Saxony 
and  Bavaria,  but  was  cut  short  by  Henry's  sudden  death  at 
Quedlinburg  on  the  20th  of  October  1139.  He  was  buried  at 
Kdnigslutter.  Henry  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and  his  early 
death  alone  prevented  him  from  playing  an  important  part  in 
German  history.  Conrad  the  Priest,  the  author  of  the  Rtdands- 
lied,  was  in  Henry's  service,  and  probably  wrote  this  poem 
at  the  request  of  the  duchess,  Gertrude. 

See  S.  Riezler.  GesckichU  Bayems,  Band  i.  (Gotha,  1878):  W. 
Bemhardi,  Lotkar  von  Supplinburg  {Leipzig,  1879);  W.  von  Gicse- 
brecht,  Cesckichte  der  deidscJun  Kaiseneit,  Band  iv.  (Brunswick, 
1877). 

HENRY  (X129-X195),  sumamed  the  "  Lion,"  duke  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria,  only  son  of  Henry  the  Proud,,  duke  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria,  and  Gertrude,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Lothair  the 
Saxon,  was  bom  at  Ravensburg,  and  was  a  member  of  the  family 
of  Welf.  In  1 138  the  German  king  Conrad  III.  had  sought  to 
deprive  Henry  the  Proud  of  his  duchies,  and  when  the  duke  died 
in  the  following  year  the  interests  of  his  young  son  were 
maintained  in  Saxony  by  his  mother,  and  his  grandmother 
Richenza,  widow  of  Lothair,  and  in  Bavaria  by  h^  unde.  Count 
Welf.  VI.  This  struggle  ended  in  May  1142  when  Henry* was 
invested  as  duke  of  Saxony  at  Frankfort,  and  Bavaria  was  given 
to  Henry  II.,  Jasomirgott,  margrave  of  Austria,  who  married 
his  mother  Gertrude.  In  1 147  he  married  dementia,  daughter 
of  Conrad,  duke  of  Z&hringen  (d.  1152),  and  began  to  take  an 
active  part  in  administering  his  diUeedom  and  extending  its 
area.  He  engaged  in  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Abo- 
trites,  or  Obotrites,  in  1147,  and  won  a  considerable  tract  of  land 
beyond  the  Elbe,  in  which  were  re-established  the  bishoprics  of 
Mecklenburg,^  Oldenburg*  and  Ratzeburg.  Hartwig,  arch- 
bishop of  Bremen,  wished  these  sees  to  be  under  his  authority, 
but  Henry  contested  this  claim,  and  won  the  right  to  invest 
these  bishops  himself,'  a.  privilege  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
emperor  Frederick  I.  Henry,  meanwhile,  had  not  forgotten 
Bavaria.  In  1147  he  made  a  formal  claim  on  this  duchy,  and 
in  1 151  sought  to  take  possession,  but  failing  to  obtain  the  aid 
of  his  uncle  Welf,  did  not  effect  his  purpose.  The  situation  was 
changed  in  his  favour  when  Frederick  I.,  who  was  anxious  to 
count  the  duke  among  his  supporters,  succeeded  Conrad  as 
German  king  in  February  1 1 52.  Frederick  was  unable  at  first  to 
persuade  Henry  Jasomirgott  to  abandon  Bavaria,  but  in  June 
1 154  he  recognized  the  claim  of  Henry  the  Lion,  who  accom- 
panied him  on  his  first  Italian  campaign  and  distinguished 
himself  in  suppressing  a  rising  at  Rome,  Henry's  formal  in- 
vestiture as  duke  of  Bavaria  taking  place  in  September  ixs6 
on  the  emperor's  return  to  Germany.  Henry  soon  returned  to 
Saxony,  where  he  found  full  scope  for  his  untiring  energy. 
Adolph  IL,  count  of  Hobtein,  was  compelled  to  cede  Lilbeck 
to  him  in  11 58;  campaigns  in  X163  and  X164  beat  down  further 
resistance  of  the  Abotrites;  and  Saxon  garrisons  were  estab- 
lished in  the  conquered  lands.  The  duke  was  aided  in  this  work 
by  the  alliance  of  Valdcmar  L,  king  of  Denmark,  and,  it  is  said, 
by  engines  of  war  brought  from  Italy.  During  these  years  he 
had  also  helped  Frederick  I.  in  his  expedition  of  1x57  against 
the  Poles,  and  in  July  11 59  had  gone  to  his  assistance  in  Italy, 
where  he  remained  for  about  two  years. 

The  vigorous  measures  taken  by  Henry  to  increase  his  power 
aroused  considerable  opposition.  In  x  x66  a  coalition  was  formed 
against  him  ai  Merseburg  under  the  leadership  of  Albert  the  Bear, 
margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  Archbishop  Hartwig.  Neither 
side  met  whh  much  success  in  the  desultory  warfare  that  ensued, 
and  Frederick  made  peace  between  the  combatants  at  WUrzburg 
in  June  1168.  Having  obtained  a  divorce  from  his  first  wife  in 
1162,  Henry  was  married  at  Minden  in  February  xi68  to  Matilda 
(1156-X189),  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  sent  by  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  on  an  embassy 
to  the  kings  of  England  and  France.  A  war  with  Valdemar  of 
Denmark,  caused  by  a  quarrel  over  the  booty  obtained  from 

*The  see  was  transferred  to  Schwerin  by  Henry  in  1 167. 
'Transferred  to  LUbeck  in  1163. 


the  conquest  of  ROgen,  engaged  Henry's  activity  until  Juna 
1x71,  when,  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty  which  restored  peace, 
Henry's  daughter,  Gertrude,  married  the  Danish  prince,  Canute. 
Henry,  whose  position  was  now  very  strong,  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem  in  1x72,  ^as  received  with  great  respect  by  the 
eastern  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  at  Constantinople,  and 
returned  to  Saxony  in  1173. 

A  variety  of  reasons  were  leading  to  a  rupture  in  the  har- 
monious relations  between  Frederick  and  Henry,  whose  increasing 
power  could  not  escape  the  emperor's  notice,  and  who  showed 
little  inclination  to  sacrifice  his  interests  in  Germany  in  order 
to  help  the  imperial  cause  in  Italy^  He  was  not  pleased  when 
he  heard  that  his  uncle,  Welf,  had  bequeathed  his  Italian  and 
Swabian  lands  to  the  emperor,  and  the  crisis  came  after 
Frederick's  check  before  Alessandria  in  xx7S.  The  emperor 
appealed  personally  to  Henry  for  help  in  Febriiary,  or  March 
XX  76,  but  Henry  made  no  move  in  response,  and  his  defection 
contributed  in  some  measure  to  the  emperor's  defeat  at  Legnano. 
The  peace  of  Venice  provided  for  the  restoration  of  Ulalrich 
to  his  see  of  Halberstaidt.  Henry,  however,  refused  to  give  up 
the  lands  which  he  had  seized  belonging  to  the  bishopric,  and 
this  conduct  provoked  a  war  in  which  Ulalrich  was  soon  joined 
by  Philip,  archbishop  of  Cologne.  No  attack  on  Henry  appears 
to  have  been  contemplated  by  Frederick  to  whom  both  parties 
carried  their  complaints,  and  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute  at  Worms.  But  neither  then,  nor  on  two  further 
occasions,  did  Henry  appear  to  answer  the  charges  preferred 
against  him;  accordingly  in  January  x  180  he  was  pla(^  under 
the  imperial  ban  at  WUrzburg,  and  was  declared  deprived  of 
all  his  lands. 

Meanwhile  the  war  with  Ulalrich  continued,  but  after  his 
victory  at  Weissensee  Henry's  allies  began  to  fall  away,  and  his 
cause  to  decline.  When  Frederick  took  the  field  in  June  xxSi 
the  struggle  was  soon  over.  Henry  sought  for  peace,  and  the 
conditions  were  settled  at  Erfurt  in  November  xx8x,  when  he 
was  granted  the  counties  of  Lttneburg  and  Brunswick,  but  was 
banished  under  oath  not  to  return  without  the  emperor's  per- 
mission. In  July  1 182  he  went  to  his  father-in-law's  court  in 
Normandy,  and  afterwards  to  England,  returning  to  Germany 
with  Frederick's  permission  in  x  185.  He  was  soon  regarded  once 
more  as  a  menace  to  the  peace  of  Germany,  and  of  the  three 
alternatives  presented  to  him  by  the  emperor  in  1x88  he  rejected 
the  idea  of  making  a  formal  renunciation  of  his  claim,  or  of 
participating  in  the  crusade,  and  chose  exile,  going  again  to 
England  in  X189.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  however,  he 
returned  to  Saxony,  excusing  himself  by  asserting  that  his  lands 
had  not  been  defended  according  to  the  emperor's  promise. 
He  found  many  allies,  took  Ltibeck,  and  soon  almost  the  whole 
of  Saxony  was  in  his  power.  King  Henry  VI.  was  obliged  to 
take  the  field  against  him,  after  which  the  duke's  cause  declined, 
and  in  July  1190  a  peace  was  arranged  at  Fulda,  by  which  he 
retained  Brunswick  and  LUneburg,  received  half  the  revenues  of 
Lilbeck,  and  gave  two  of  his  sons  as  hostages.  Still  hoping  to 
regain  his  former  position,  he  took  advantage  of  a  league  against 
Henry  VI.  in  X193  to  engage  in  a  further  revolt;  but  the  cap- 
tivity pf  his  brother-in-law  Richard  I.,  king  of  England,  led  to  a 
reconciliation.  Henry  passed  his  later  years  mainly  at  his 
castle  of  Brunswick,  where  he  died  on  the  6th  of  August  XX95, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Blasius  which  he  had  founded 
in  the  town.  He  had  by  his  first  wife  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and 
by  his  second  wife  five  sons  and  a  daughter.  One  of  his  sons 
was  Otto,  afterwards  the  emperor  Otto  IV.,  and  another  was 
Henry  (d;  X227)  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine. 

Henry  was  a  man  of  great  ambition,  and  won  his  surname  of 
"  Lion  "  by  his  personal  bravery.  His  influence  on  the  fortunes 
of  Saxony  and  northern  Germany  was  very  considerable.  He 
planted  Flemish  and  Dutch  settlers  in  the  land  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Oder,  fostered  the  growth  and  trade  of  Liibeck,  and  in 
other  ways  encouraged  trade  and  agriculture.  He  sought  to 
spread  Christianity  by  introducing  the  Cistercians,  founding 
bishoprics,  and  building  churches  and  monasteries.  In  1874  a 
colossal  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  at  Brxmswick. 
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TIk  authorities  for  the  life  of  Henry  the  Lion  are  those  dealine 
vHb  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Frederick  I.,  and  the  early  years  of 
bb  son  King  Henry  VI.  The  chief  modern  works  are  H.  Prutz, 
BeinncM  der  L&we  (Leipzig.  1865);  M.  Philippson,  GeschichU 
Beimricks  des  Liwen  (Leipzig,  1867):  and  L.  Weiland,  Das  sdchsische 
Htnoffkum  unUr  Lotkar  undHeinrtch  dem  Ldwen  (Greifswald,  1866). 

HENRY*  PuNCE  or  Battenbesc  (1858-1896),  was  the  third 

lOD  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse  and  his  morganatic  wife,  the 

beautiful  Counttts  Julia  von  Hauke,  to  whom  was  granted  in 

1858  the  title  of  princess  of  Battenberg,  which  her  children 

mberited.    He  was  born  at  Milan  on  the  5th  of  October  1858, 

was  educated  with  a  special  view  to  military  service,  and  in  due 

time  became  a  lieutenant   in   the  first   regiment  of  Rhenish 

hussars.     By  their  relationship  to  the  grand  dukes  of  Hesse  the 

princes  of  Battenberg  were  brought  into  close  contact  with  the 

English  court,  and  Prince  Henry  paid  several  visits  to  England, 

where  be  soon  became  popular  both  in  public  and  in  private 

circles. .  It  therefore  created  but  little  surprise  when,  towards 

the  close  of  1884,  it  was  announced  that  Queen  Victoria  had 

sanctioned   his   engagement    to   the   Princess   Beatrice.    The 

wedding  took  place  at  Whippingham  on  the  33rd  of  July  1885, 

and  after  the  honeymoon  the  prince  and  princess  settled  down 

to  a  quiet  home  life  with  the  queen,  being  seldom  absent  from 

the  court,  and  accompanying  her  majesty  in  her  annual  visits 

to  the  continent.    Three  sons  and  a  daughter  were  the  issue 

of  the  marriage.    On  the  31st  of  July  1885  a  bill  to  naturalize 

Prince  Henry  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he  received 

the  title  of  royal  highness.    He  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter 

and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  also  appointed  a  colonel 

in  the  army,  and  afterwards  captain-general  and  governor  of  the 

Isle  of  Wight  and  governor  of  Carisbrooke  Castle.    He  adapted 

himself  very  readily  to  English  country  life,  for  he  was  an  excellent 

shot  and  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman.  Coming- of  a  martial  race, 

the  prince  would  gladly  have  embraced  an  active  military  career, 

and  when  the  Ashanti  expedition  was  organize^  in  November 

1895  he  volunteered  to  join  it.    But  when  the  expedition  reached 

Pnhsu,  about  30  m.  from  Kumasi,  he  was  struck  down  by  fever, 

and  being  promptly  conveyed  back  to  the  coast,  was  placed 

on  board  H.M.S.  "  Blonde."    On  the  17th  of  January  he  seemed 

to  recover  slightly,  but  a  relapse  occurred  on  the  19th,  and  he 

died  on  the  evening  of  the  3oth  off  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone. 

HENRY  PTTZ  HENRY  (1155-1183).  second  son  of  Henry  IL, 
king  of  England,  by  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  became  heir  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  brother  William  (1156),  and  at  the 
age  of  five  was  married  to  Marguerite,  the  infant  daughter  of 
Louis  VII.  In  1x70  he  was  crowned  at  Westminster  by  Roger 
of  York.  The  protests  of  Becket  against  this  usurpation  of 
tiK  rights  of  Canterbury  were  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  primate's 
murder.  The  young  king  soon  quarrelled  with  his  father,  who 
allowed  him  no  power  and  a  wholly  inadequate  revenue,  and 
beaded  the  great  baronial  revolt  of  1 173.  He  was  assisted  by  his 
father-in-law,  to  whose  court  he  had  repaired;  but,  failing 
to  shake  the  old  king's  power  either  in  Normandy  or  England, 
made  peace  in  11 74.  Despite  the  generous  terms  which  he 
received,  be  continued  to  intrigue  with  Louts  VII.,  and  was 
in  consequence  jealously  watched  by  his  father.  In  X182  he 
and  his  younger  brother  Geoffrey  took  up  arms,  on  the  side  of 
the  Poitevin  rebels,  against  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion;  apparently 
from  resentment  at  the  favour  which  Henry  II.  had  shown  to 
Richard  in  giving  him  the  government  of  Poitou  while  they 
were  virtually  landless.  Henry  II.  took  the  field  in  aid  of 
Richard;  but  the  young  king  and  Geoffrey  had  no  scruples 
about  withstanding  their  father,  and  continued  to  aid  the 
Aquitanian  rising  until  the  young  king  fell  ill  of  a  fever  which 
proved  fatal  to  him  (June  11,  1183).  His  death  was  bitterly 
regretted  by  his  father  and  by  all  who  had  known  him.  Though 
of  a  fickle  and  treacherous  nature,  he  had  all  the  personal  fascina- 
lion  of  his  family,  and  is  extolled  by  his  contemporaries  as  a 
mirror  of  chivalry.  His  train  was  full  of  knights  who  served 
him  without  pay  for  the  honour  of  being  associated  with  his 
eiptoits  in  the  tUting-lists  and  in  war. 

The  or^na!  authorities  for  Henry's  life  are  Robert  de  Torigni, 
Cknnka:  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  De  instructione  principum,  CuU- 


laume  U  Marickai  fed.  P.  Meyer,  Paris,  1891.  ftc.);  Benedict,  Cesta 
Henrici,  William  of  Newbur^.  See  also  Kate  N<M^ate,  Bngiamd 
under  Uu  Angevin  Kings  (1887) ;  Sir  James  Ramsay,  Angevin  Empire 
(1903):  and  C.  E.  Hodgson,  Jung  Heinricht  Xoatg  van  Engfand 
(Jena,  1906). 

HENRY,  or  in  full,  Henby  Benedict  Maria  Clement 
Stuart  (1725- 1 807),  usually  known  as  CTardinal  York,  the 
last  prince  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart,  was  the  younger  son 
of  James  Stuart,  and  was  bora  in  the  Palaazo  Muti  at  Rome 
on  the  6th  of  March  1725.  He  was  created  duke  of  York  by  his 
father  soon  after  his  birth,  and  by  this  title  he  was  always 
alluded  to  by  Jacobite  adherents  of  his  house.  British  visitors 
to  Rome  speak  of  him  as  a  merry  high-spirited  boy  with  martial 
instincts;  nevertheless,  he  grew  up  studious,  peace-loving  and 
serious.  In  order  to  be  of  assistance  to  his  brother  Charles, 
who  was  then  campaigning  in  Scotland,  Henry  was  despatched 
in  the  summer  of  1745  to  France,  where  he  was  placed  in  nominal 
command  of  French  troops  at  Dunkirk,  with  which  the  marquis 
d'Argenson  had  some  vague  idea  of  invading  England.  Seven 
months  after  Charles's  return  from  Scotland  Henry  secretly 
departed  to  Rome  and,  with  the  full  approval  of  his  father, 
but  to  the  intense  disgtist  of  his  brother,  was  created  a  cardinal 
deacon  under  the  title  of  the  cardinal  of  York  by  Pope  Benedict 
XIV.  on  the  3rd  of  July  1747.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
ordained  priest,  and  nominated  arch-priest  of  the  Vatican 
Basilica.  In  1759  he  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Corinth 
inpartibuSy  and  in  X761  bishop  of  Frascati  (the  ancient  Tus> 
culum)  in  the  Alban  Hills  near  Rome.  Six  years  later  he  was 
appointed  vice-chancellor  of  the  Holy  See.  Henry  Stuart 
likewise  held  sinecure  benefices  in  France,  Spain  and  Spanish 
America,  so  that  he  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  churchmen  of 
the  period,  his  annual  revenue  being  said  to  amount  to  £30,000 
sterling.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  James  Stuart  (whose 
affairs  he  had  managed  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  life), 
Henry  made  persistent  attempts  to  induce  Pope  Clement  XIII. 
to  acknowledge  his  brother  Charles  as  legitimate  king  of '  Great 
Britain,  but  his  efforts  were  defeated,  chiefly  through  the  adverse 
influence  of  Cardinal  Alessandro  Albani,  who  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  Stuart  cause.  On  Charles's  death  in  X788  Henry 
issued  a  manifesto  asserting  his  hereditary  right  to  the  British 
crown,  and  likewise  struck  a  medal,  commemorative  of  the  event, 
with  the  legend  "  Hen.  IX.  Mag.  Brit.  Fr.  et  Hib.  Rex.  Fid. 
Def.  Card.  Ep.  Tusc: "  (Henry  the  Ninth  of  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Ireland-,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  (Ordinal,  Bishop  of 
Frascati).  In  February  1798,  at  the  approach  of  the  invading 
French  forces,  Henry  was  forced  to  fly  from  Frascati  to  Naples, 
whence  at  the  close  of  the  same  year  he  sailed  to  Messina.  From 
Messina  he  proceeded  by  sea  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  ex- 
pected conclave  at  Venice,  where  he  arrived  in  the  spring  of 
1799,  aged,  ill  and  almost  penniless.  His  sad  plight  was  now 
made  known  by  Cardinal  Stcfano  Borgia  to  Sir  John  Coxe 
Hippisley  (d.  1825),  who  had  formerly  acted  semi-officially  on 
beh^f  of  the  British  government  at  the  court  of  Pius  VI.  Sir 
John  Hippisley  appealed  to  (jeorgc  III.,  who  on  the  warm 
recommendation  of  Prince  Augustus  Frederick,  duke  of  Sussex, 
gave  orders  for  the  annual  payment  of  a  pension  of  £4000  to  the 
last  of  the  Royal  Stuarts.  Henry  received  the  proffered  assist- 
ance gratefully,  and  in  return  for  the  king's  kindness  subsequently 
left  by  his  will  certain  British  crown  jewels  in  his  possession  to 
the  prince  regent.  In  1800  Henry  was  able  to  return  to  Rome, 
and  in  1803,  being  now  senior  cardinal  bishop,  he  became  ipso 
facto  dean  of  the  Sacred  College  and  bishop  of  Ostia  and  Velletri. 
He  died  at  Frascati  on  the  13th  of  July  1807,  and  was  buried  in 
the  GroUe  Vaticane  of  St  Peter's  in  an  um  bearing  the  title 
of  "  Henry  IX." ;  he  is  also  commemorated  in  Canova's  well- 
known  monument  to  the  Royal  Stuarts  (see  James).  The 
Stuart  archives,  once  the  property  of  Cardinal  York,  were 
subsequently  presented  by  Pope  Pius  VII.  to  the  pnnce 
regent,  who  placed  them  in  the  royal  library  at  Windsor 
Castle. 

See  B.  W.  Kelly.  Life  of  Cardina!  York;  H.  M.  Vau^han.  Last  of 
the  Royal  Stuarts;  and  A.  Shield.  Henry  Stuart.  Cardinal  o(  Y«tV 
and  his  Times  (1908).  VJ«\.  Vi,'^ 
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HENRY  OP  PORTUGAL,  suraamed  the  "  Navigator  "  (1394- 
1460),  duke  of  Viseu,  goveraor  of  the  Algarve,  was  born  at  Oporto 
on  the  4th  of  March  1394.  He  was  the  third  (or,  counting 
children  who  died  in  infancy,  the  fifth)  son  of  John  (Jo&o)  I., 
the  founder  of  the  Aviz  dynasty,  under  whom  Portugal,  victorious 
against  Castile  and  against  the  Moors  of  Morocco,  began  to  take 
a  prominent  place  among  European  nations;  his  mother  was 
Philippa,  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt.  When  Ceuta,  the  "  African 
Gibraltar,"  was  taken  in  141 5,  Prince  Henry  performed  the  most 
distinguished  service  of  any  Portuguese  leader,  and  received 
knighthood;  he  was  now  created  duke  of  Viseu  and  lord  of 
Covilham,  and  about  the  same  time  began  his  explorations, 
which,  however,  limited  in  their  original  conception,  certainly 
developed  into  a  search  for  a  better  knowledge  of  the  western 
ocean  and  for  a  sea-way  along  the  unknown  coast  of  Africa  to 
the  supposed  western  Nile  (our  Senegal),  to  the  rich  negro  lands 
beyond  the  Sahara  desert,  to  the  half -true,  half -fabled  realm 
of  Prester  John,  and  so  ultimately  to  the  Indies. 

Disregarding  the  traditions  which  assign  1412  or  even  1410 
as  the  commencement  of  these  explorations,  it  appears  that  in 
14 1 5,  the  year  of  Ceuta,  the  prince  sent  out  one  John  de  Trasto 
on  a  voyage  which  brought  the  Portuguese  to  Grand  Canary. 
There  was  no  discovery  here,  for  the  whole  Canarian  archipelago 
was  now  pretty  well  known  to  French  and  Spanish  mariners, 
eq)edally  since  the  conquest  of  1401-06  by  French  adventurers 
under  Castilian  overlordship;  but  in  1418  Henry's  captain, 
Jo&o  Gon^vez  Zarco  rediscovered  Porto  Santo,  and  in  1420 
Madeira,  the  chief  members  of  an  island  group  which  had 
originally  been  discovered  (probably  by  Genoese  pioneers) 
before  1351  or  perhaps  even  before  1339,  but  had  rather  faded 
from  Christian  knowledge  since.  The  story  of  the  rediscovery 
of  Madeira  by  the  Englishman  Robert  Machim  or  Machin, 
eloping  from  Bristol  with  his  lady-love,  Anne  d'Arfet,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  (about  1370),  has  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy; in  any  case  it  does  not  a£fect  the  original  Italian 
discovery,  nor  the  first  sighting  of  Porto  Santo  by  Zarco,  who, 
while  exploring  the  west  African  mainland  coast,  was  driven  by 
storms  to  this  island.  In  1424-1425  Prince  Henry  attempted 
to  purchase  the  Canaries,  and  began  the  colonization  of  the 
Madeira  group,  both  in  Madeira  itself  and  in  Porto  Santo; 
to  aid  this  latter  movement  he  procured  the  famous  charters  of 
X430  and  1433  ^rom  the  Portuguese  crown.  In  1427,  again, 
with  the  co-operation  of  his  father  Ring  John,  he  seems  to  have 
sent  out  the  royal  pilot  Diogo  de  Sevill,  followed  in  143 1  by 
Gon^alo  Velho  Cabral,  to  explore  the  Azores,  first  mentioned 
and  depicted  in  a  Spanish  treatise  of  1345  (the  Conosiimiento 
de  todos  los  Reynos)  and  in  an  Italian  map  of  1351  (the  Laurentian 
PoriohnCf  also  the  first  cartographical  work  to  give  us  the 
Madeiras  with  modem  names),  but  probably  almost  unvisited 
from  that  time  to  the  advent  of  Sevill.  This  rediscovery  of  the 
far  western  archipelago,  and  the  expeditions  which,  even  within 
Prince  Henry's  life  (as  in  1452)  pushed  still  deeper  into  the 
Atlantic,  seem  to  show  that  the  infante  was  not  entirely  forgetful 
of  the  possibility  of  such  a  western  route  to  Asia  as  Columbus 
attempted  in  1492,  only  to  find  America  across  his  path.  Mean> 
time,  in  14 18,  Henry  had  gone  in  person  to  relieve  Ceuta  from  an 
attack  of  Morocco  and  Granada  Mussulmans;  had  accomplished 
his  task,  and  had  planned,  though  he  did  not  carry  out,  a  seizure 
of  Gibraltar.  About  this  time,  moreover,  it  is  probable  that  be 
had  begun  to  gather  information  from  the  Moors  with  regard  to 
the  coast  of  "  Guinea  "  and  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  1419, 
after  his  return  to  Portugal,  he  was  created  governor  of  the 
"  kingdom  "  of  Algarve,  the  southernmost  province  of  Portugal; 
and  his  connexion  now  appears  to  have  begun  with  what  after- 
wards became  known  as  the  "  Infante's  Town  "  ( Villa  do  Ij^anle) 
at  Sagres,  close  to  Cape  St  Vincent;  where,  before  1438,  a 
Tercena  Nabal  or  naval  arsenal  grew  up;  where,  from  1438, 
after  the  Tangier  expedition,  the  prince  certainly  resided  for 
a  great  part  of  his  later  life;  and  where  he  died  in  1460. 

In  1433  died  King  John,  exhorting  his  son  not  to  abandon 
those  schemes  which  were  now,  in  the  long-continued  failure 
to  round  Cape  Bojador,  ridiculed  by  many  as  costly  absurdities; 


and  in  1434  one  of  the  prince's  ships,  commanded  by  Gil  Eannet, 
at  length  doubled  the  cape.    In  143  5  Affonso  Goncal vez  Baldaya, 
the  prince's  cup-bearer,  passed  fifty  leagues  beyond;  and  before 
the  dose  of  1436  the  Portuguese  had  almost  reached  Cape  Blanco. 
Phins  of  further  conquest  in  Morocco,  resulting  in  1437  in  the 
disastrous  attack  upon  Tangier,  and  followed  in  1438  by  the  death 
of  King  Edward  (Duarte)  and  the  domestic  troubles  of  the 
earlier  minority  of  Affonso  V.,  now  interrupted  Atlantic  and 
African  exploration  down  to  144 1,  except  only  in  the  Azores. 
Here  rediscovery  and  colonization  both  progressed,  as  is  shown 
by  the  royal  licence  of  the  2nd  o'  July  1439,  to  peopte  *'  the  seven 
islands  "  of  the  group  then  known.    In  144 1  exploration  began 
again  in  earnest  with  the  venture  of  Antam  Gon^alvez,  who 
brought  to  Portugal  the  first  slaves  and  gold-dust  from  the 
Guinea  coasts  beyond  Bojador;  while  Nuno  Tristam  in  the  same 
year  pushed  on  to  Cape  Blanco.   These  successes  produced  a  great 
effect;  the  cause  of  discovery,  now  connected  with  boundless 
hopes  of  profit,  became  popular;  and  many  volunteers,  especially 
merchants  and  seamen  from  Lisbon  and  Lagos,  came  forward. 
In  X442  Nuno  Tristam  reached  the  Bay  or  Bight  of  Arguim, 
where  the  infante  erected  a  fort  in  1448,  and  where  for  years  the 
Portuguese  carried  on  vigorous  slave-raiding.    Meantime  the 
prince,  who  had  now,  in  1443,  been  created  by  Henry  VI.  a 
knight  of  the  Garter  of  England,  proceeded  with  his  Sagres 
buildings,  especially  the  palace,  church  and  observatory  (the 
first  in  Portugal)  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  "  Infante's 
Town,"  and  which  were  certainly  commenced  soon  after  the 
Tangier  fiasco  (1437),  if  not  earlier.    In  1444-1446  there  was  an 
immense  burst  of  maritime  and  exploring  activity;  more  than 
30  ships  sailed  with  Henry's  licence  to  Guinea;  and  several  of 
their  commanders  achieved  notable  success.    Thus  Diniz  Diaz, 
Nuno  Tristam,  and  others  reached  the  Senegal  in  1445;  Diaz 
rounded  Cape  Verde  in  the  same  year;  and  in  1446  Alvaro 
Fernandez  pushed  on  almost  to  our  Sierra  Leone,  to  a  point 
no  leagues  beyond  Cape  Verde.    This  was  perhaps  the  most 
distant  point  reached  before  1461.    In  1444,  moreover,  the 
island  of  St  Michael  in  the  Azores  was  sighted  (May  8),  and 
in  1445  its  colonization  was  begun.    During  this  latter  year 
also  John  Fernandez  {q.v.)  spent  seveq  months  among  the  natives 
of  the  Arguim  coast,  and  brought  back  the  first  trustworthy 
first-hand  European  account  of  the  Sahara  hinterland.    Slave- 
raiding  continued  ceaselessly;  by  1446  the  Portuguese  had  carried 
off  nearly  a  thousand  captives  from  the  newly  surveyed  coasts; 
but  between  this  time  and  the  voyages  of  Cadamosto  (^.v.) 
in  1455-1456,  the  prince  altered  his  policy,  forbade  the  kidnapping 
of  the  natives  (which  had  brought  about  fierce  reprisals,  causing 
the  death  of  Nuno  Tristam  in  1446,  and  of  other  pioneers  in  1445, 
1448,  &c.),  and  endeavoured  to  promote  their  peaceful  inter^ 
course  with  his  men.    In  144 5-1446,  again,  Dom  Henry  renewed 
his  earlier  attempts  (which  had  failed  in  1424-1425)  to  purchase 
or  seize  the  Canaries  for  Portugal;  by  these  he  brought  his 
country  to  the  verge  of  war  with  Castile;  but  the  home  govern- 
ment refused   to  support   him,  and   the  project   was  again 
abandoned.    After  1446  our  most  voluminous  authority,  Azurara, 
records  but  little;  his  narrative  ceases  altogether  in  1448;  one 
of  the  latest  expeditions  noticed  by  him  is  that  of  a  foreigner  in 
the  prince's  service,  "  Vallarte  the  Dane,"  which  ended  in  utter 
destruction  near  the  Gambia,  after  passing  Cape  Verde  in  1448. 
After  this  the  chief  matters  worth  notice  in  Dom  Henry's  life 
are,  first,  the  progress  of  discovery  and  colonization  in  the  Azores 
—where  Terceira  was  discovered  before  1450,  perhaps  in  1445. 
and  apparently  by  a  Fleming,  called  "  Jacques  de  Bruges " 
in  the  prince's  charter  of  the  2nd  of  March  1450  (by  this  charter 
Jacques  receives  the  captaincy  of  this  isle  as  its  intending 
colonizer) ;  secondly,  the  rapid  progress  of  civilization  in  Madeira, 
evidenced  by  its  timber  trade  to  Portugal,  by  its  sugar,  com  and 
honey,  and  above  all  by  its  wine,  produced  from  the  Malvoisie 
or  Malmsey  grape,  introduced  from  Crete;  and  thirdly,  the 
explorations  of  Cadamosto  and  Diogo  Gomez  {q.t.).    Of  these 
the  former,  in  his  two  voyages  of  1455  aind  1456,  explored  part 
of  the  courses  of  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia,  discovered  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  (1456),  named  and  mapped  more  carefully  than 
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le  KCtioa  o(  tbe  Afrioui  UtEonl  bcyood 
Cipt  Verde,  *i>d  fiv«  much  ncvlafonuUoBaiiihetruIe-nnils 
d  Donli-ircM  Africa  uid  oa  tbc  niiivc  nta;  while  Gonci, 
ii  hit  fint  inqionui  venlute  (ifier  144S  »nd  hidore  1458), 
tbooch  "X  ■ccompliiluDg  tbe  full  Indiia  purpcae  ol  hit  voyifg 
(be  look  I  DitivT  iDieipn'"  "i'b  him  f oi  uie  "  in  tbe  evtsi  of 
TCftcbiB^  lodti  "),  explored  uid  obierved  in  tbe  Guntua  valley 
Ukd  along  the  adjuttal  couti  with  fully  ai  much  can  and  profit. 
Ai  a  reiult  ol  IhcK  eipediiioiu  the  lufaDie  eeems  to  have  Knt 
o«I  in  1458  a  misioD  to  conveit  tbt  Gambia  negtoei.  Gama' 
Kcoad  voyafe,  lejultini  in  another  "  dimveiy  "  ol  tbe  Cape 
Verde  Iiludi,  irai  probably  In  1461,  after  the  death  of  Prince 
Beniy;  it  ii  tikety  that  among  tbe  Infante'*  last  occupation) 
*ere  ilw  Dccmary  mcaiurei  for  tbe  equipment  and  despatch 
ol  tbii  venture,  aa  well  a*  of  Pedro  de  Sintra'a  important  eipedi- 
lionof  14^1' 

Tbe  Infante'iihare  in  home  politic!  iru  contlderable,  etpedally 
in  the  yean  of  ASonu  V.'i  aiaotity  (i4jS,  &c.]  Rhea  he  helped 
In  make  bii  elder  brother  Pedn  regent,  reconciled  him  with  tbe 
qneen-motber,  and  worked  together  with  them  both  In  a  council 
of  regency.  But  when  Dom  Pedro  roM  in  revolt  (1447),  Henry 
Hood  by  tbe  king  and  allowed  bii  brotber  to  be  cruihed.  In  ibe 
Uomcco  campaign)  □(  bis  la>1  yean,  etpedally  at  tbe  culture  of 
Akaiar  tbe  Little  (1458).  he  reitored  the  military  fame  which  be 
had  fonnded  at  Ceuta  and  compromiaed  at  Tangier,  and  which 
hcmgbt  bim  invitations  from  the  pope,  the  emperor  and  tba 
king!  of  CuRile  and  England,  to  lake  command  of  tbeii  armiea. 
Tbe  prince  wai  alu  grand  master  of  tbe  Order  of  Cbriit,  the 
MKCeaot  of  tbe  Templart  In  Ponugtl;  and  motl  of  hii  Atlantic 
and  African  eipediiiona  tailed  undo  the  flag  of  bii  order,  wboae 
rerenun  were  ai  the  lervlce  of  hii  eiplorations,  in  wboae  name 
he  aiked  and  obtained  the  official  recognition  ol  Pope  Eugeniu» 
IV,  for  hii  work,  and  on  which  he  bet  lowed  many  privilege!  in  tbe 
■ew-won  lands — the  tithca  of  St  Michael  in  the  Axorei  and  one- 
hatf  o(  iu  sugar  revenues,  the  tithe  of  all  merchandise  from 
Gniiua,  tbe  ecdetiasticil  dues  of  Madeira,  tit.  As  "  protector  of 
PonugBCK  Mudiei,"  DomHeniy  Is  credited  with  having  founded 
aprafenorshipof  theology,  and  perbapi  also  chain  of  mat  hematic* 
and  medicine,  in  Lisbon — where  also.  In  14J1,  beia  "'"^  "  ''  — 


m  for 


c  fully  in 


ne  from  Maj< 


To  ioaimct  bis  capiains,  pilots  and  c 
the  art  of  navigation  and  tbe  making ' 
piocured,  says  Barros,  tbe  aid  of  one  M 

logelber  with  that  ol  certain  Arab  ana  jewun  mamernauciana. 
We  hear  also  of  one  Master  Peter,  who  inscribed  and  Illuminated 
naps  for  tbe  Infante;  tbe  malhematidan  Pedro  Nuocs  declares 
thai  tbe  prince's  marinen  were  well  taught  and  provided  with 
iasiniments  and  rules  oi  aatronamy  and  geometry  "  which  ali 
Dap-maken  Ibould  know  ";  Cadamotto  tells  ui  that  the 
Portuguese  caravels  in  his  day  were  Ibe  bestuiliog  ships  afloat; 
while,  from  acveral  matten  recorded  by  Kcnry'i  biognphert,  it 
■  dear  that  he  devoted  great  alieniion  to  tbe  study  of  earUer 
chant  and  ot  any  available  information  he  could  gain  upon  the 
Irade-nnitci  of  aonb-wetl  Africa.  Thus  we  find  an  Oran 
Berchant  corresponding  with  him  about  events  happening  in  the 
Kgro-world  of  the  Gamhii  basin  In  14J8.  Even  if  Iben  wen 
■ever  a  formal  "  geographical  Khool  "  at  Sagrei,  or  elsewhere  in 
Portugal,  founded  by  Prince  Henry,  it  sppetrt  certain  that  bit 
eoart  was  tbe  centre  a(  active  and  useful  geographical  study,  a* 
well  as  the  source  ol  the  best  pisctlcaleiplorationof  Ihelime. 

Tbe  prince  died  on  tbe  ijtfa  of  November  1460.  in  his  town 
sear  Cape  St  Vincent ,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Mary  in 
Ligoa,  but  a  year  later  his  body  was  removed  10  the  superb 
nwBtstery  of  Batalha.  His  great'iiephrw,  King  Dom  Manuel, 
had  a  statue  of  him  placed  over  the  centre  column  of  tbc  side 
gate  of  tbecburcbof  Belem.  On  the  14th  of  July  1840.  amonu- 
DKDl  was  erected  to  bIm  at  Sagres  at  the  instance  of  Ibe  marquis 
de  St  da  Bandeira. 

The  glory  attaching  to  the  name  of  Prince  Henry  does  not  rest 
Bcrely  on  the  achievements  eSecied  during  hii  own  lifetime,  but 
on  the  subsequent  results  In  which  his  genius  and  perseverance 
had  lent  tbc  primary  Inspiration.    To  him  the  htiman  race  is 


indebted,  la  larje  meanre,  for  the  mar 
<HK  century  (i4»-i;i]>,  of  more  than  half' tbe  globe,  and 
etpedally  of  tbe  great  waterways  from  Europe  to  Asia  both  by 
east  and  by  west.  Hit  own  life  only  lufficed  lor  tbe  accomplisb- 
ment  of  a  small  portion  of  hit  task.  The  complete  opeiung  oat  of 
tbe  African  or  southeast  route  to  tbe  Lidlct  needed  nearly  forty 
yean  of  tomewhat  intermittent  labour  after  his  death  (i4to- 
149S),  and  the  prince's  share  baa  cdten  been  forgotten  in  that  of 
pioneen  wbowere  really  hit  eiecu  ton— Diogo  Cam,  Bartholotnew 
Diaz  or  Vasco  da  Gaina.  Less  directly,  other  sidei  of  hit  activity 
may  be  considered  as  fulfilled  by  tbe  Portuguese  penelntion  01 
Inland  Africa,  etpedtUy  of  Abyitinia,  tbe  land  of  tbe  "  Pietler 
John  "  for  wbom  Don  Heniy  tought,  iiu]  even  by  the  finding  o( 
a  weitem  route  to  Alia  thnu^  the  diicoveriet  of  Columbtit, 
Balboa  and  MtgeUan. 
See  Alp 

Delgadt,   ] 
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HBHBT  OP  ALMin  (1135-13;!),  so  called  from  hU  fatb^'i 
German  cmneiions,  wat  the  son  of  Ridutd,  earl  of  Cornwall  and 
king  of  the  Romans.  As  a  nephew  of  both  Keniy  III.  and  Simon 
de  Montfort  he  wavered  between  tbe  two  at  the  tieginnlng  of  the 
Barons'  War.  but  finally  took  the  royalist  side  and  was  among  the 
prisonen  taken  by  Montfort  at  Lewea  (1164).    In  116S  he  look 

from  Sicily  la  pacify  the  unruly  province  of  Gaicony.  Hcniy 
took  the  land  route  with  the  kings  of  France  and  Sicily.  Wbtje 
attending  mast  at  Vlterbo  (ij  March  1171}  he  was  attacked  l^ 
Guy  and  Simon  de  Montfort.  soni  of  Earl  Simon,  and  foully 
murdered.  This  revenge  was  the  man  outrageous  unce  Heniy 
had  personally  eierted  himself  on  behalf  of  the  Montforts  after 
Evesham.  Tbe  deed  Is  mentioned  by  Dante,  who  ptlt  Guy  de 
Montfort  in  the  seventh  circle  of  hell 

See  W.  H.  Blaauw't  Tltt  Barm-  War  {ed.  1871)1  Ch.  B^moiit't 
Simm  dt  U-Mjorl  (1B84). 

HEHRY  OP  BLOIS.  bishop  of  Winchester  (iioi-t  171).  waa  Ibe 
sonof  Stephen,  cDuniDfBloit.  by  Adela,  daughter  of  William  I., 
and  brother  of  King  Stephen.  He  was  educated  at  Cluny,  and 
consistenlly  eierLcd  himself  for  the  prindplet  of  Cluniac  reform. 
If  these  involved  high  claims  of  independence  and  power  for  the 
Church,  tbey  also  asserted  a  high  standard  of  devoiinn  and 
discIpUne.  Henry  was  brought  to  England  by  Henry  I.  and 
made  abbot  of  Glastonbury.  In  i tig  he  was  given  the  bishopric 
of  Winchcsier  and  allowed  to  h(rid  his  abbey  in  conjunciion  with 
it.  His  hopes  of  the  see  of  Canletbuty  were  disappointed,  but 
he  obtained  in  iijo  a  legaiine  commission  which  gave  him  a 
higher  rank  than  the  primate.  In  fact  as  well  as  in  theory  be 
became  tbe  master  of  the  Church  In  England.  He  even  con- 
temp)ated  the  erection  of  a  new  province,  with  Winchester  as  iit 
centre, wbichwattobelndependentofCanletbury.  Owing  both 
lo  local  and  to  general  causes  the  power  of  the  Church  in  England 
has  never  been  higher  than  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  {iij5-iis4}- 
Henry  as  ill  leader  and  a  legale  of  tbe  pope  was  ihe  real  "  lord  of 
England,"  as  the  chronicles  call  him.  Indeed,  one  of  Ihe  ecdesl- 
aslical  councils  over  which  he  presided  formally  declared  that  lbs 
election  of  the  king  in  England  was  the  special  privlle(^  ol  vbt 
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deror.  Slcphcn  cured  bis  crown  (o  Henry  (iijs),  but  ibey 
qiurreUed  wh«D  Stephen  refiued  to  give  Henry  the  prinucy; 
ind  the  biihop  took  up  the  cniue  of  Rcger  of  Saliibury  (eijq)- 
AfterlhehitUeof  UnmJiiduO  Henry  dedired  loc  Huildai 
but  finding  hifl  edvice  treated  vilh  coDtetopt,  rejoined  hii 
brother's  side,  and  his  successful  defence  o(  Winchester  agninst 


ss  (Aug--Sept.  > 


Mini  or  tb 


lis  legiluie  commissiop  of  hm  deprived 
bimof  much  ol  his pomr.  Hespeut  the  test  of  Stephen's  rcigo  in 
trying  lo  procure  it*  icncwat.  But  bit  eHoru  were  uosucceuful, 
Ibough  he  made  ■  peisaiul  visit  to  Rome.  At  the  iceeaiDn  of 
Henry  II,  (iisi)  be  retired  from  the  ■oild  and  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  in  works  of  charity  and  penitence.  He  died  in  1171. 
Henty  secnis  to  have  been  a  raan  of  high  chsracter,  great  courage, 
resolution  and  ability.  IJke  most  great  bishops  of  his  age  he  had 
a  paasion  for  arcbilectutt.  He  built,  among  other  castles,  that 
oi  Famhamiand  he  began  the  hospital  of  St  Cioas  at  Winchester. 

'    Modm;  Sir  Jame.  lU^y,  F 


I.  JL:    Kate    NotgaCe'a    iliifna 
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"  Doctor  Solennia."  1 
lent,  and  died  at  Toumat  (or 
tn  Ilaliin  family  named 


IS.— Origioa! 

_  _jla  SUpluni 

htm   et    EnilanJ,    — ■ 
KiKbin'i  WinduiU.. 

HSKRT  OF  OHEITT  IHenri 
■chobuiic  pbiloaopbeTi  known 
in  the  district  of  hlude.  near  dnenl 
Paris}.     He  is  said  to  have  belonged 

Bonicolli,  in  Flemish  Gocihals,  but  tne  question  01  lut  name 
baa  been  mudi  discussed  (sec  autboritiea  belowj.  He  studied 
at  Ghent  and  then  at  Cologne  imder  Albetlus  Magnus.  After 
obtaining  the  degree  of  doctor  he  letutoed  to  Ghent,  and  ia 
(aid  to  have  been  the  first  10  lecture  there  publicly  on  philosophy 
and  tbeology.  Attracted  to  Paris  by  the  fame  of  the  university, 
be  look  part  in  the  many  disputes  between  the  orden  and  the 
iccularpricsu,  and  warmly  defended  the  latter.  A  contemporaiy 
of  Aquinas,  be  apposed  several  of  the  dominant  theories  of  the 
time,  and  united  with  the  cuirenl  Aristotelian  doctrines  a  itroni 
infusion  of  Plaunism.  He  distinguished  between  knowledge 
of  actual  objects  and  the  tlivine  inspiration  by  which  we  cognize 
Ibe  bating  and  existence  of  God.  The  fiisl  throws  no  light  upon 
the  second.  Individuals  are  constituted  not  by  the  materia] 
element  but  by  their  independcat  eiineacei  i.e.  ulUinately  by 

must  be  distinguished  according  as  they  have  reference  to  our 


minds  oc  to  the  divine  mind. 
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rmony.    In  psychology,  his 
1  and  body  ia  remarkable. 

Woan— QiinfliVIi  Oailan^  (Parii.  ijiS;  Venice,  iCioa  and 
1613)!  Surnma  Ihrolo/iat  (Fana,  IJIO;  Femra,  1646)1  DcluipUti- 
hu  (uluiiMluii  (Calogne,  isSo). 
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Ankit  fUr  La.  M.  Kirciaifaiku 
al«  A.  Waulen  and  N.  dc  Pai 
d'kUuiri  it  Bdfiq,^  Uih  Kriei 
Delehaye,  Kctaillij  Kakenka  ii 
Hiinritk  iDii  Cm  ali  JUprisnib 
Ijltn  /air*.-  (Vienna,  1878):  I 
738.7S8i  C.  Bi*chill«  Jouidiiii 
iAnit  (1858;,  ii.  19-46:  Alphoi 
it  Btttiqt,  vii.  (BruueLi.  l8«o|; 

BEHRT  OF  HniTTIHaDOH,  English  chronicler  ol  the  ntb 
century,  wasborn,  apparently,  between  the  yean  loSo  and  10^ 
Hisfather,bynameNicholas,wasaclerk,  who  became  archdeacoi: 
of  Cambridge,  Hertford  and  Hunljngdon,  in  the  time  oi  Remlgius, 
bishop  ol  Lincoln  (d.  ioqi).  The  cehWy  of  the  clergy  was  not 
strictly  enforced  in  England  before  1101.  Hence  the  cbronldei 
makes  no  secret  ol  his  antecedents,  nor  did  they  interfere  nib 
his  career.  At  an  early  age  Henry  enlcred  the  household  of 
Bishop  Robert  Bloel.  who  appointed  him,  immediately  aflei 
the  death  ol  Nicholas  (iiio),  an^deacon  o(  Hertford  and 
Huntingdon.     Henry  was  on  familiar  Icrmi  with  bia  patnoi 


encouraged  to  undcrtak 

-      inie  of  JuUus  Caei 

first  published  in 
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igoi. 


English  history 


LUIhor  suiisequently 
liabed  In  succeuion  four  more  editions,  of  which  the  last 
itn  IIS4  with  the  accession  of  Henry  II.     Tlie  only  recorded 

of  the  chronicler's  later  life  is  that  he  went  with  Archbishop 
obald  to  Rome  in  1  ijq.    On  the  way  Henry  halted  ai  Bee, 

there  made  the  acquaintance  of  Robert  de  Torigni,  wbo 
itions  their  encounter  in  the  preface  to  his  Chronicle. 
be  HisUiri^  An^um  was  first  printed  in  Savile,  Rtrum  AnM' 
m  urifltrA  jmi  BBlam  [London.  I$96),    Tbe  fint  eii  books. 


a.  H.  p«T 


T.  Arnold 


Mter  in   Bohn'i  Aniiqiutriiui  Library  (London.   iSji), 
^H  is  of  little  uidependeol  value  before  iij6.     Upio  tbai  o 
tulhorcomplci  from  EutrofHUt.  Aunlius  Vkiot.  NcnnLui,  T 
the  EniliA  chRnicIn,  particularly  that  ol  Peieibomuel: 
. 1..  — , .,  .uprfement  ■■—  '— 


jietof  the  world)  and  to     , ,_ 

f  British  kings,  alter  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth).    A  boiA.  Dt 
EdJu,  composed  of  eilracis  from  Bede.  was  appended  along 

ry  compoied  e[|hl  boola  ol  Latin  epigrams;  (wo  booki  survive 

ildVLnuodMifonwiheRolUedflionoflh^HijIwij"  * 

(H.  W.  C.  D.) 
EHRT  OF  LAUtAHHB  (variously  known  as  of  Brays,  of 
ly,  of  Toulouse,  and  as  the  T  - 


rigin  or  early  life.     He  1 
and  particularly  in   Frai 


imcs  the  I 

eligious  orders,  such  as  Ibote  of  Prtmontri  o 
I  Bernaid's  tepioscb  (Ef.  J41)  be  well  foundi 
spostste  monk— a  "  black  monk  "  (Benedict 


surrounded    by 


e)  according 


of  the  reasons  why  Henry  was  granted 
March  10  July  iioi).  a  function  jealously 
ir  clergy.  Wlelbei  by  his  prestige  as  a 
by  his  personal  charm,  he  soon  acquired 
er  the  people.     His  doctrine  at  thai  date 
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ty  was  peculiarly  filled  for 

I  bis  eyes  flashed  tire.     He 

bite  ground,  and  lived  by 
ants  of  Le  Mans  soon  began 

id  to  rejea  all  ecdesiasiical 
me,  Hildebert  had  s  public 
,  according  10  the  tHibop'a 
,  Henry  » 


guiJiyoi  heiejy  ihsnof  ignorance.  He,  however,  was  forced 
rave  Le  Msns,  and  weni  pmbably  to  PoiLicis  and  afterwards 
Jotdeau*.     Later  we  find  him  in  the  diocese  of  Aries,  where 

archbishop  arrested  him  and  had  his  case  referred  lo  the 
tioal  of  the  pope.  In  11)4  Henry  appeared  before  Pope 
ocent  CL  at  tbe  council  o(  Pisa,  where  be  was  oomptUed 
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to  mbjure  his  errors  and  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment.    It 

ai^iears  that  St  Bernard  offered  him  an  asylum  at  Clairvauz; 

but  it  is  not  known  if  he  reached  Clairvaux,  nor  do  we  know 

when  or  in  what  circumstances  he  resumed  his  activities. 

Towards  1130.  however,  Peter  the  Venerable,  abbot  of  Cluny, 

wrote  a  treatise  called  Epistola  seu  traclatus  adversus  Petrobru- 

sianos   (Migne,    Pair.  Lot.   clxxxix.)    against    the     disciples 

of  Peter  of  Bruys  and  Henry  of  Lausanne,  whom  he  calls  Henry 

of  Bruys,  and  whom,  at  the  moment  of  writing,  he  accuses  of 

preaching,  in  all  the  dioceses  in  the  south  of  France,  errors  which 

he  had  inherited  from  Peter  of  Bruys.    According  to  Peter  the 

Venerable,  Henry's  teaching  is  summed  up  as  follows:  rejection 

of  the  doctrinal  and  disciplinary  authority  of  the  church: 

recognition  of  the  Gospel  freely  interpreted  as  the  sole  rule  of 

faith;  condemnation  of  the  baptism  of  infants,  of  the  eucharist, 

of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  of  the  communion  of  saints,  and  of 

prayers  for  the  dead;  and  refusal  to  recognize  any  form  of 

worship  or  liturgy.    The  success  of  this  teaching  spread  very 

rapidly  in  the  south  of  France.    Speaking  of  this  region,  St 

Bernard  {Ep.  241)  says:  "The  churches  are  without  flocks, 

the  flocks  without  priests,  the  priests  without  honour;  in  a 

word,  nothing  remains  save  Christians  without  Christ.'*    On 

several  occasions  St  Bernard  was  begged  to  fight  the  innovator 

on  the  scene  of  his  exploits,  and  in  1145,  at  the  instance  of  the 

legate  Alberic,  cardinal  bishop  of  Ostia,  he  set  out ,  passing  through 

the  diocese  of  Angoul£me  and  Limoges,  sojourning  for  some  time 

at  Bordeaux,  and  finally  reaching  the  heretical  towns  of  Bergerac, 

P^rigueuz,  Sarlat,  Cahors  and  Toulouse.     At  Bernard's  approach 

Henry  quitted  Toulouse,  leaving  there  many  adherents,  both  of 

noble  and  humble  birth,  and  especially  among  the  weavers. 

But  Bernard's  eloquence  and  miracles  made  many  converts, 

and  Toulouse  and  Albi  were  quickly  restored  to  orthodoxy. 

After  inviting  Henry  to  a  disputation,  which  he  refused  to  attend, 

St  Bernard  returned  to  Clairvaux.    Soon  afterwards  the  heresi- 

mrch  was  arrested,  brought  before  the  bishop  of  Toulouse,  and 

probably  imprisoned  for  life.    In  a  letter  to  the  people  of 

Toulouse,  undoubtedly  written  at  the  end  of  1146,  St  Bernard 

calls  upon  them  to  extirpate  the  last  remnants  of  the  heresy.  .In 

1 1 51,  however,  some  Henricians  still  remained  in  Languedoc.  for 

Matthew  Paris  relates  {Ckron.  maj.,  at  date  11 51)  that  a  young 

girl,  who  gave  herself  out  to  be  miraculously  inspired  by  the 

Virgin  Mary,  was  reputed  to  have  converted  a  great  number 

of  the  disciples  of  Henry  of  Lausanne.    It  is  impossible  to 

designate  definitely  as  Henricians  one  of  the  two  sects  discovered 

at  Cologne  and  described  by  Everwin,  provost  of  Steinfeld.  in 

bis  letter  to  St  Bernard  (Migne,  Pair.  Lai.,  clxxxii.  676-680), 

or  the  heretics  of  P^rigord  mentioned  by  a  certain  monk  Heribert 

(Martin  Bouquet,  Recueil des  kistoriens  des Caules et  de la  Francet 

«ii.  550-551)- 

See  "  Les  Origines  de  I'h^r^e  albieeoise."  by  Vacandard  in  the 
Rome  des  questions  kisU>riques  (Paris,  1894,  pp.  67-83).  (P.  A.) 

HEKRY.  EDWARD  LAMSON  (1841-  ),  American  genre 
painter,  was  born  in  Charleston.  South  Carolina,  on  the  12th  of 
January  1841.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  schools  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia,  and  of  Gleyre  and  Courbet 
in  Paris,  and  in  1870  was  elected  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Design,  New  York.  As  a  painter  of  colonial  and  early  American 
themes  and  incidents  of  rural  Ufe,  he  displays  a  quaint  humour 
and  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Among  his  best- 
known  compositions  are  some  of  early  railroad  travel,  incidents 
of  stage  coach  and  canal  boat  journeys,  rendered  with  much 
detail  on  a  minute  scale 

HENRY,  JAMBS  (1798- 1876),  Irish  classical  scholar,  was  bom 
in  Dublin  on  the  13th  of  December  1798.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  and  until  1845  practised  as  a  physician  in  the 
city.  In  spite  of  his  unconventionality  and  unorthodox  views 
on  religion  and  his  own  profession,  he  was  very  successful.  His 
accession  to  a  large  fortune  enabled  him  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  the  absorbing  occupation  of  his  life — the  study  of 
Virgil.  Accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter,  he  visited  all 
those  parts  of  Europe  where  he  was  likely  to  find  rare  editions 
or  MSS.  of  the  poet.    He  died  near  Dublin  on  the  14th  of  July 
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1876.  As  a  commentator  on  Virgil  Henry  will  always  deserve 
to  be  remembered,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  eccentricity 
of  his  notes  and  remarks.  The  first  fruits  of  his  researches  were 
published  at  Dresden  in  1853  under  the  quaint  title  Notes  of  a 
Twelve  Years*  Voyage  of  Discovery  in  the  first  six  Books  of  Ike 
Eneis.  These  were  embodied,  with  alterations  and  additions, 
in  the  Aeneidea,  or  Critical,  Exegetical  and  Aestketical  Remarks 
on  the  Aeneis  (1873-1892),  of  which  only  the  notes  on  the  first 
book  were  published  during  the  author's  lifetime.  As  a  textual 
critic  Henry  was  exceedingly  conservative.  His  notes,  written 
in  a  racy  and  interesting  style,  are  especially  valuable  for  their 
wealth  of  illustration  and  references  to  the  less-known  classical 
authors.  Henry  was  also  the  author  of  several  poems,  some  of 
them  descriptiveaccountsof  his  travels,  and  of  various  pamphlets 
of  a  satirical  nature. 

See  obituary  notice  by  T.  P.  Mahaffy  in  the  Academy  of  the  lath 
of  August  1876,  where  a  fist  of  his  works,  nearly  all  01  which  were* 
privately  printed,  is  given. 

HENRT,  JOSEPH  Cx797-x878),  American  physicist,  was  bom 
in  Albany.  N.Y.,  on  the  Z7th  of  December  1797.  He  received 
his  education  at  an  ordinary  school,  and  afterwards  at  the 
Albany  Academy,  which  enjoy^  considerable  reputation  tor 
the  thoroughness  of  its  classical  and  mathematical  courses. 
On  finishing  his  academic  studies  he  contemplated  adopting  the 
medical  profession,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  in  chemistry, 
anatomy  and  physiology  with  that  view.  He  occasionally 
contributed  papers  to  the  Albany  Institute,  in  the  years  1824 
and  1825,  on  chemical  and  medianical  subjects;  and  in  the 
latter  year,  having  been  unexpectedly  appointed  assistant 
engineer  on  the  survey  of  a  route  for  a  state  road  from  the  Hudson 
river  to  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  somewhat  over  300  m.,  he  at  once 
embark^  with  zeal  and  success  in  the  new  enterprise.  This 
diversion  from  hi^  original  bent  gave  him  an  inclination  to  the 
career  of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering;  and  in  the  spring 
of  1826  he  was  electa  by  the  trustees  of  the  Albany  Academy 
to,  the  chair  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  in  that 
institution.  In  the  latter  part  of  2827  he  read  before  th^  Albany 
Institute  his  first  important  contribution,"  On  Some  Modifications 
of  the  Electro-Magnetic  Apparatus."  Struck  with  the  great 
improvements  then  recently  introduced  into  such  apparatus 
by  William  Sturgeon  of  Woolwich,  he  had  still  further 
extended  their  efiiciency,  with  considerable  reduction  of  battery- 
power,  by  adopting  'in  all  the  experimental  circuits  (where 
applicable)  the  principle  of  J.  S.  C.  Schweigger's  "  multiplier," 
that  is,  by  substituting  for  single  wire  drcuits,  voluminous  coils 
(Trans.  Albany  Institute,  1827,  i,  p.  22).  In  June  1828  and  in 
March  1829  he  exhibited  before  the  institute  small  electro- 
magnets closely  and  repeatedly  wound  with  silk-covered  wire, 
which  had  a  far  greater  lifting  power  than  any  then  known. 
Henry  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  adopt  insulated  or  silk- 
covered  wire  for  the  magnetic  coil;  and  also  the  first  to  employ 
what  may  be  called  the  "  spool "  winding  for  the  limbs  of  the 
magnet.  He  was  also  the  first  to  demonstrate  experimentally 
the  difference  of  action  between  what  he  called  a  "  quantity  " 
magnet  excited  by  a  "  quantity  '*  battery  of  a  single  pair,  and  an 
"  intensity  "  magnet  with  long  fine  wire  coil  excited  by  an 
"  intensity  "  battery  of  many  elements,  having  their  resistances 
suitably  proportioned.  He  pointed  out  that  the  latter  form  alone 
was  applicable  to  telegraphic  purposes.  A  detailed  account 
of  these  experiments  and  exhibitions  was  not,  however,  published 
till  183 1  (Sill.  Journ.,  19,  p.  400).  Henry's  **  quantity  "  magnets 
acquired  considerable  celebrity  at  the  time,  from  their  un- 
precedented attractive  power— one  (August  1830)  lifting  750  lb, 
another  (March  183 1)  2300,  and  a  third  (1834)  3500. 

Early  in  1831  he  arranged  a  small  office- beU  to  be  tapped  by 
the  polarized  armature  of  an  "  intensity  "  magnet,  whose  coil 
was  in  continuation  of  a  mile  of  insulated  copper  wire,  suspended 
about  one  of  the  rooms  of  his  academy.  This  was  the  first 
instance  of  magnetizing  iron  at  a  distance,  or  of  a  suitable 
combination  of  magnet  and  battery  being  so  arranged  as  to  be 
capable  of  sucli  action.  It  was,  therefore,  the  earliest  example 
of  a  true  "  magnetic  "  telegraph,  all  preceding  ex^xvT&KoX^v^ 
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this  end  having  been  on  the  galvanometer  or  needk  principle. 
About  the  same  time  he  devised  and  constructed  the  first 
electromagnetic  engine  with  automatic  polechanger  {Sill.  Joum,, 
1831,  20,  p.  340;  and  Sturgeon's  Afntals  Eledr.,  1839, 3,  p.  554)* 
Early  in  1832  he  discovered  the  induction  of  a  current  on  itself, 
in  a  long  helical  wire,  giving  greatly  increased  intensity  of 
discharge  (Sill.  Journ.,  1832,  22,  p.  408).  In  1832  he.was  el^ed 
to  the  chair  of  natuzal  philosophy  in  the  New  Jersey  college 
at  Princeton.  In  1834  he  continued  and  extended  his  researches 
"On  the  Influence  of  a  Spiral  Conductor  in  increasing  the 
Intensity  of  Electricity  ftom  a  Galvanic  Arrangement  of  a  Single 
Pair,"  a  memoir  of  which  was  read  before  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  on  the  5th  of  February  2835.  In  1835  he 
combined  the  short  circuit  of  his  monster  magnet  (of  1834)  with 
the  small  "intensity"  magnet  of  an  experimental  telegraph 
wire,  thereby  establi^iing  the  fact  that  very  powerful  mechanical 
effects  could  be  product  at  a  great  distance  by  the  agency 
of  a  very  feeble  magnet  used  as  a  circuit  maker  and  breaker, 
or  as  a  "  trigger  " — the  precursor  of  later  forms  of  relay  and 
receiving  magnets.  In  1837  he  paid  his  .first  visit  to  England 
and  Europe.  In  1838  he  made  important  investigations  in 
regard  to  the  conditions  and  range  of  induction  from  electrical 
currents— showing  that  induced  currents,  although  merely 
momentary,  produce  still  other  or  tertiary  currents,  and  thus  on 
through  successive  orders  of  induction,  with  alternating  signs, 
and  with  reversed  initial  and  terminal  signs.  He  also  discovered 
limQar  successive  orders  of  induction  in  the  case  of  the  passage 
of  frictional  electricity  {Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.,  6,  pp.  303-337). 
Among  many  minor  observations,  he  discovered  in  184a  the 
oscillatory  nature  of  the  electrical  discharge,  magnetizing  about 
a  thousand  needles  in  the  course  of  his  experiments  (Proc.  Am. 
Phil.  Soc.,  I,  p.  30X).  He  traced  the  influence  of  induction  to  sur- 
prising distances,  magnetizing  needles  in  the  lower  story  of  a 
house  through  several  intervening  floors  by  means  of  electrical 
discharges  in  the  upper  story,  and  also  by  the  secondary  current 
$n  a  wire  220  ft.  distant  from  the  wife  of  the  primary  circuit. 
The  five  numbers  of  his  Contributions  to  Electricity  and  Magnetism 
(X83S-X842)  were  separately  republished  from  the  Transactions. 
In  1843  he  made  some  interesting  original  observations  on 
"  Phosphorescence  "  ( Proc,  A  m.  Pkil.Soc.,$,  pp. 38-44).  In  1844, 
by  experiments  on  the  tenacity  of  soap-b'ubbles.  he  showed  that 
the  molectilar  cohesion  of  water  is  equal  (if  not  Superior)  to  that 
of  ice,  and  hence,  generally,  that  solids  and  their  liquids  have 
practically  the  same  amount  of  cohesion  {Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soe.t  4» 
pp. s6and84).  In i845heshowed, by meansof athermo-galvano- 
meter,  that  the  solar  spots  radiate  less  heat  than  the  general 
solar  surface  {Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  4,  pp.  173-176). 

In  December  1846  Henry  was  elected  secretary  and  director  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  then  just  established.  While  closely 
occupied  with  the  exacting  duties  of  that  office,  be  still  found  time 
to  prosecute  many  original,  inquiries — as  into  the  application  of 
acfoustics  •  to  public  buildings,  and  the  best  construction  and 
arrangement  of  lecture-rooms,  into  the  strength  of  various 
building  materials,  &c  Having  early  devoted  much  attention 
to  meteorology,  both  in  observing  and  in  reducing  and  discussing 
observations,  be  (among  his  first  administrative  acts)  organized 
a  large  and  widespread  corps  of  observers,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  simultaneous  reports  by  means  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
which  was  yet  in  its  infancy  {Smithson.  Report  for  1847,  pp.  146, 
147).  He  was  the  first  to  apply  the  telegraph  to  meteorological 
research,  to  have  the  atmospheric  conditions  daily  indicated 
on  a  large  map,  to  utilize  the  generalizations  made  in  weather 
forecasts,  and  to  embrace  a  continent  under  a  single  system — 
British  America  and  Mexico  being  included  in  the  field  of  observa- 
tion. In  1852,  on  the  reorganization  of  the  American  lighthouse 
system,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  new  board;  and 
in  1871  he  became  the  presiding  officer  of  the  establishment — 
a  position  he  continued  to  hold  during  the  reSt  of  his  life.  His 
diligent  investigations  into  the  efficiency  of  various  illuminants 
in  differing  circumstances,  and  into  the  best  conditions  for 
developing  their  several  maximum  powers  of  brilliancy,  while 
greatly  improving  the  usefulness  of  the  line  of  beacons  along  the 
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extensive  coast  of  the  United  States,  effected  at  the  same  Urns 
a  great  economy  of  administration.  His  equally  careful  experi- 
ments on  various  acoustic  instruments  also  resulted  in  giving  to 
his  country  the  most  serviceable  system  of  fog-signals  known  to 
maritime  powers.  In  the  course  of  these  varied  and  prolonged 
research^  from  1865  to  1877,  he  also  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  science  of  acoustics;  and  he  established  by  several 
series  of  laborious  observations,  extending  over  many  years  and 
along  a  wide  coast  range,  the  correctness  of  G.  G.  Stokes's 
hypothesis  {Report  Brit.  Assoc.,  1857,  part  ii.  27)  that  the  wind 
exerts  a  very  marked  influence  in  refracting  sound-beams. 
From  z868  Henry  continued  to  be  annually  chosen  as  president 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences;  and  he  was  also  president 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Washington  from  the  date  of  its 
organization  in  187 1. 

Henry  was  by  general  concession  the  foremost  of  American 
phsrsidsts.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  culture,  of  large  breadth  and 
liberality  of  views,  of  generous  impulses,  of  great  gentleness  and 
courtesy  of  manner,  combined  with  equal  firmness  of  purpose  and 
energy  of  action.  He  died  at  Washington  on  the  13th  of  May 
1878.  (S.  F.  B.) 

HBNRT,  MATTHEW  (1662-1714),  Eng^  nonconformist 
divine,  was  bom  at  Broad  Oak,  a  farm-house  on  the  confines  of 
Flintshire  and  Shropshire,  on  the  z8lh  of  October  1662.  He 
was  the  son  of  Philip  Henry,  who  had,  two  months  earlier,  been 
ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  Unlike  most  of  his  fellow- 
sufferers,  Philip  Henry  possessed  some  private  means,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  give  a  good  education  to  his  son,  who  went  first 
to  a  school  at  Islington,  and  then  to  Gray's  Inn.  He  soon 
relinquished  hb  legal  studies  for  theology,  and  in  1O87  became 
minister  of  a  Presbyterian  congregation  at  Chester,  removing 
in  17x3  to  Mare  Street,  Hadcney.  Two  years  later  (22nd  of  June 
17x4),  he  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  at  Nantwicb  while  on  a 
journey  from  Chester  to  London.  Henry's  well-known  Exposi- 
turn  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  (x  708^17x0)  is  a  commentary 
of  a  practical  and  devotional  rather  than  of  a  critical  kind, 
covering  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Gospels  and 
Acts  in  the  New.  Here  it  was  broken  off  by  the  author's  death, 
but  the  work  was  finished  by  a  number  of  ministers,  and  edited 
by  G.  Burder  and  John  Hughes  in  x8z  i.  Of  no  value  as  criticism, 
its  unfailing  good  sense,  its  discriminating  thought,  its  high  nonoral 
tone,  its  simple  piety  and  its  singular  felicity  of  practical 
application,  combine  with  the  well-sustained  flow  of  its  racy 
English  style  to  secure  for  it  the  foremost  place  among  works 
of  its  class. 

HU  Miscellaneous  Writings,  including  a  UJe  of  Mr  Philip 
Henry,  The  Communicant's  Companion,  Directions  for  Daily 
Communion  with  Cod,  A  Method  for  Prayer,  A  Scriptural  Cate- 
chism, and  numerous  sermons,  were  edited  in  1809  and  in  1830. 
See  biographies  by  W.  Tong  (1816),  C.  Chapman  (1859),  J.  B. 
Williams  (1828,  new  ed.  iQ6s);  and  M.  H.  Lee's  Diaries  and 
Letters  of  PhUip  Henry  (1883). 

HENRY,  PATRICK  (1736-1799),  American  sUtesman  and 
orator,  was  bom  at  Studley,  Hanover  county,  Virginia,  on  the 
39th  of  May  1736.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Henry,  a  wdl- 
educated  Scotsman,  among  whose  relatives  was  the  historian 
William  Robertson,  and  who  served  in  Virginia  as  county 
surveyor,  colonel  and  judge  of  a  county  court.  His  mother 
was  one  of  a  family  named  Winston,  of  Welsh  descent,  noted  for 
conversational  and  mdsical  talent.  At  the  age  of  ten  Patrick 
was  making  slow  progress  in  the  study  of  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  at  a  smaU  country  school,  when  his  father  became 
his  tutor  and  taught. him  Latin,  Greek  and  mathematics  for 
five  years,  but  with  linuted  success.  His  school  days  being 
then  terminated,  he  was  employed  as  a  store-clerk  for  one  year. 
Within  the  seven  years  next  following  he  failed  twice  as  a  store- 
keeper and  once  as  a  farmer;  but  in  the  meantime  acquired  a 
taste  for  reading,  of  history  especially,  and  read  and  re-read  the 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  England,  and  of  her  American 
colonies.  Then,  poor  but  not  discouraged,  he  resolved  to  be 
a  lawyer,  and  after  reading  Coke  upon  Littleton  and  the  Virginia 
1  laws  for  a  few  weeks  only,  he  strongly  impressed  one  of  his 
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and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
lour,  00  cooditioD  that  he  spend  more  time  in  study  before 
l>^wi>itig  to  practise.     Me  rapidly  acquired  a  considerable 
practice,  his  fee  books  shewing  that  for  the  first  three  years  he 
charged  fees  in  1x85  cases.    Then  in  1763  was  delivered  his 
ipeech  in  "  The  Parson's  Cause  " — ^a  suit  brot^ht  by  a  clergy- 
man. Rev.  James  Maury,  in  the  Hanover  County  Court,  to 
lecure  restitution  for  money  considered  by  him  to  be  due  on 
account  of  his  salary  (16,000  pounds  of  tobacco  by  law)  having 
been  paid  in  money  calculated  at  a  rate  less  than  the  current 
market  price  of  tobacco.    This  speech,  which,  according  to 
reports,  was  extremely  radical  and  denied  the  right  of  the  king 
to  disallow  acts  of  the  colonial  legislature,  made  Henry  the  idol 
of  the  common  people  of  Virginia  and  procured  for  him  an 
enormous  practice.    In  1765  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Vir^nia  legislature,  where  he  became  in  the  same  year  the  author 
of  the  *'  Virginia  Resolutions,"  which  were  no  less  than  a  declara- 
tion of  resistance  to  the  Stamp  Act  and  an  assertion  of  the  right 
of  the  colonies  to  legislate  for  themselves  independently  of  the 
control  of  the  British  parliament,  and  gave  a  most  powerful 
impetus  to  the  movement  resulting  in  the  War  of  Independence. 
In  a  speech  urging  their  adoption  appear  the  often-quoted 
worcb:  "  Tarquin  and  Caesar  had  each  his  Brutus,  Charles  the 
First  his  Cromwell,  and  George  the  Third  [here  he  was  interrupted 
by  cries  of  **  Treason  "]  and  George  the  Third  may  profit  by 
their  example!    If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it."    Until 
1775  he  continued  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  as  a  leader 
during  all  that  eventful  period.    He  was  prominent  as  a  radical 
in  all  measures  in  opposition  to  the  British  government,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  first  Virginia  committee  of  correspondence. 
In  1774  and  1775  he  ^^  ^  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress 
and  served  on  three  of  its  most  important  committees:  that  on 
orfonial  trade  and  manufactures,  that  for  drawing  up  an  address 
to  the  king,  and  that  for  stating  the  rights  of  the  colonies.    In 
1775,  in  the  second  revolutionary  convention  of  Virginia,  Henry, 
regarding  war  as  inevitable,  presented  resolutions  for  arming  the 
Virginia   militia.    The   more  conservative  members  strongly 
<^posed  them  as  premature,  whereupon  Henry  supported  them 
in  a  speech  familiar  to  the  American  school-boy  for  several 
gtnerations  following,  closing  with  the  words,  "  Is  life  so  dear 
or  peace  so  sweet  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 
liavery?    Forbid  it.  Almighty  God  I  I  know  not  what  course 
others  may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death  1 "    The  resolutions  were  pa^ed  and  their  author  was  made 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  which  they  provided.    The  chief 
Command  of  the  newly  organized  army  was  also  given  to  him, 
but  previously,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  militia,  he  had  demanded 
aatisf action  for  powder  removed  from  the  public  store  by  order 
of  Lord  Dunmore,  the  royal  governor,  with  the  result  that  £330 
Was    paid  in  compensation.    But    his   military   appointment 
required  obedience  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  this 
body,  largely  dominated  by  Edmund  Pendleton,  so  restrained  him 
from  active  service  that  he  resigned  on  the  28th  of  February 
1776.     In  the  Virginia  convention  of  1776  he  favoured  the 
postponement  of  a  declaration  of  independence,  until  a  firm 
union  of  the  colonies  and  the  friendship  of  France  and  Spain  had 
been  secured.    In  the  same  convention  he  served  on  the  com- 
mittee which  drafted  the  first  constitution  for  Virginia,  and  was 
elected  governor  of  the  Sute — to  which  ofl5ce  he  was  re-elected 
in  1777  and  1778,  thus  serving  as  long  as  the  new  constitution 
allowed  any  man  to  serve  continuously.    As  governor  he  gave 
Washington  able  support  and  sent  out  the  expedition  under 
George  Rogers  Clark  (q.v.)  into  the  Illinois  country.    In  1778  he 
was  chosen  a  delegate  to  Congress,  but  declined  to  serve.    From 
1780  to  1784  and  from  1787  to  1790  he  was  again  a  member  of 
his  State  legislature;  and  from  1784  to  1786  was  again  governor. 
Until  1786  he  was  a  leading  advocate  of  a  stronger  central 
government  but  when  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia 
constitutional  convention  of  1787,  he  had  become  cold  in  the 
cause  and  declined  to  serve.     Moreover,  in  the  state  convention 
called  to  decide  whether  Virginia  should  ratify  the  Federal 
Constitution  he  led  the  opposition,  contending  that'the  proposed 


Constitution,  because  of  its  centralizing  character,  was  dangeroos 
to  the  liberties  of  the  country.  This  change  of  attitude  is 
thought  to  have  been  due  chiefly  to  his  suspicion  of  the  North 
aroused  by  John  Jay's  proposal  to  surrender  to  Spain  for  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  From 
z 794 'until 'his  death  he  declined  in  succession  the  following 
ofl^ces:  United  States  senator  (1794),  secretary  of  state  in 
Washington's  cabinet  (1795),  chief  justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  (1795)1  governor  of  Virginia  (1796),  to  which 
office  he  had  been  elected  by  the  Assembly,  and  envoy  to  France 
(1799).  In  Z799,  however,  he  consented  to  serve  again  in  his 
Sute  legislature,  where  he  wished  to  combat  the  Virginia 
Resolutions;  he  never  took  his  seat,  since  he  died,  on  his  Red 
Hill  estate  in  Charlotte  county,  Virginia,  on  the  6th  of  June  of 
that  year.  Henry  was  twice  married,  first  to  Sarah  Skelton,  and 
second  to  Dorothea.  Spotswood  Dandridge,  a  grand-daughter 
of  Governor  Alexander  Spotswood. 

See  Moses  Coit  Tyler..  Po^Keft  Henry  (Boston,  1887:  new  ed.. 
1899).  and  William  Wirt  Henry  (Patrick  Henry's  grandson).  Patrick 
Henry:  Life,  Correspondence  and  Speeches  (New  York,  iS^o-iBoi); 
these  supersede  the  very  unsatisfactory  biography  by  William  Wirt. 
SheUhes  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Patrtch  Henry  (Philadelphia, 
1817).  See  also  George  Morgan.  The  True  Patrick  Henry  (Phila- 
delphia. 1907).  (N.  D.  M.) 

HENR7,  ROBERT  (17x8-1790),  British  historian,  was  the 
son  of  James  Henry,  a  farmer  of  Muirton,  near  Stirling.  Bom 
on  the  x8th  of  February  17x8  he  was  educated  at  the  parish 
school  of  St  Ninians,  and  at  the  grammar  school  of  Stirling,  and, 
after  completing  his  course  at  Edinburgh  University,  became 
master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Annan.  In  1746  he  was 
licensed  to  preadi,  and  in  X748  was  chosen  minister  of  a  Presby- 
terian congregation  at  Carlisle,  where  he  remained  until  X760, 
when  he  remov^  to  a  similar  charge  at  Berwick-on-Tweed. 
In  X768  he  became  xninister  of  the  New  Grey  friars'  Church, 
Edinburgh,  and  having  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Edin- 
burgh University  in  X771,  and  served  as  moderator  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland  in  X774,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Old  Greyfriars'  Church, 
Edinburgh,  in  X776,  remaining  in  this  charge  until  his  death 
on  the  24th  of  November  x  790.  During  his  residence  in  Berwick, 
Henry  commenced  his  History  of  Great  Britain,  toriUen  on  a  new 
plan;  but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  consulting  the  original 
authorities,  he  did  not  make  much  progress  with  the  work  until 
his  removal  to  Edinburgh  in  1768.  The  first  five  volumes 
appeared  between  X77X  and  X785,  and  the  sixth,  edited  and 
completed  by  Malcolm  Laing,  was  published  three  years  after  the 
author's  death.  A  life  of  Henry  was  prefixed  to  this  volume. 
The  History  covers  the  years  between  the  Roman  invasion  and 
the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  "  new  plan  "  is  the  combina- 
tion of  an  account  of  the  domestic  life  and  commercial  and  social 
progress  of  the  people  with  the  narrative  of  the  political  events 
of  each  period.  The  work  was  virulently  assailed  by  Dr  Gilbert 
Stuart  (1742-1786),  who  appeared  anxious  to  damage  the  sale 
of  the  book;  but  the  injuiy  thus  effected  was  only  slight,  as 
Henry  received  £3300  for  the  volumes  published  during  his 
lifetime.  In  X781,  through  the  influence  of  the  eari  of  Mans- 
field, he  obtained  a  pension  of  £100  a  year  from  the  British 
government. 

The  History  of  Great  Britain  has  been  translated  into  French,  and 
has  passed  into  several  English  editions.  An  account  of  Stuart's 
attack  on  Henry  is  given  in  Isaac  D'lsraclt's  Calamities  of  Authors. 

HENRY,  VICTOR  (x85o>  ),  French  philologist,  was  bora 
at  Colmar  in  Alsace.  Having  held  appointments  at  Douai  and 
Lille,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Sanskrit  and  comparative 
grammar  in  the  university  of  Paris.  A  prolific  and  versatile 
writer,  he  is  probably  best  known  by  the  English  translations 
of  his  Pricis  de  Grammaire  comparie  de  Vanglais  et  de  I'allemand 
and  Pricis  .  .  .  du  Grec  et  du  Latin.  Important  works  by  him 
on  India  and  Indian  languages  are:  Manuel  pour  itudier  U 
Sanscrit  vidique  (with  A.  Bergaigne,  1890);  £lim€nts  de  Sanscrit 
classique  (1903);  Pricis  de  grammaire  Pdlie  (1904);  Les  Litttra- 
tures  de  VIndc:  Sanscrit,  Pdli,  Prdcrit  (1904);  La  Magit  dans 
I'Inde  antique  (X904);  Le  Parsisme  (1905);  L'Agniiioma  (1906). 
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Obscure  languages  (such  as  Innok,  Quichua,  Greenland)  and 
local  dialects  {Lexique  itymologique  du  Breton  moderne;  Le 
Diaiecte  Alaman  de  Colmar)  abo  claimed  his  attention.  Le 
Langage  MarUen  is  a  curious  book.  It  contains  a  discussion  of 
some  40  phrases  (amounting  to  about  300  words),  which  a  certain 
Mademoiselle  Hdldne  Smith  (a  well-known  spiritualist  medium 
of  Geneva),  while  on  a  hypnotic  visit  to  the  planet  Mars,  learnt 
and  repeated  and  even  wrote  down  during  her  trance  as  specimens 
of  a  language  ^wken  there,  explained  to  her  by  a  disembodied 
^terpreter. 

HENRT,  WILLIAM  (i  775-1836).  English  chemist,  son  of 
Thomas  Henry  (1734-1816),  an  apothecary  and  writer  on 
chemistry,  was  bom  at  Manchester  on  the  1 2th  of  December 
1775.  He  began  to  study  medicine  at  Edinburgh  in  X79S> 
taking  his  doctor's  degree  in  1807,  but  ill-health  interrupted  bis 
practice  as  a  physician,  and  he  devoted  his  time  mainly  to 
chemical  research,  especially  in  regard  to  gases.  One  of  his 
best-known  papers  {Phil.  Trans.t  1803)  describes  experiments 
on  the  quantity  of  gases  absorbed  by  water  at  different  tempera- 
tures and  under  different  pressures,  the  conclusion  he  reached 
("  Henry's  law  ")  being  that  "  water  takes  up  of  gas  condensed 
by  one,  two  or  more  additional  atmospheres,  a  quantity  which, 
ordinarily  compressed,  would  be  equal  to  twice,  thrice,  &c.  the 
volume  absorbed  under  the  common  pressure  of  the  atmosphere." 
Others  of  his  papers  deal  with  gas-analysis,  fire-damp,  illuminating 
gas,  the  composition  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  of  ammonia, 
urinary  and  other  morbid  concretions,  and  the  disinfecting 
powers  of  heat.  His  Elements  of  Experimental  Chemistry  (1799) 
enjoyed  considerable  vogue  in  its  day,  going  through  xi  editions 
in  30  years.  He  died  at  Pendlebury,  near  Manchester,  on  the 
and  of  September  1836. 

HENRYSON,  ROBERT  (e,  142 5-c.  1500),  Scottish  poet,  was 
born  about  1425.  It  has  been  surmised  that  he  was  connected 
with  the  family  of  Henderson  of  Fordell,  but  of  this  there  is 
no  evidence.  He  is  described,  on  the  title-page  of  the  1570 
edition  of  his  Fables,  as  "  scholemaister  of  Dunfermeling," 
probably  of  the  grammar-school  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey 
there.  There  is  no  record  of  his  having  studied  at  St  Andrews, 
the  only  Scottish  university  at  this  time;  but  in  1462  a  "  Master 
Robert  Henryson  "  is  named  among  those  incorporated  in  the 
recently  founded  university  of  Glasgow.  It  is  therefore  likely 
that  his  first  studies  were  completed  abroad,  at  Paris  or  Louvain. 
He  would  appear  to  have  been  in  lower  orders,  if,  in  addition 
to  being  master  of  the  grammar-school,  he  is  the  notary  Robert 
Henryson  who  subscribes  certain  deeds  in  1478.  As  Dunbar 
iq.v.)  refers  to  him  as  deceased  in  his  Lament  for  the  Makarts^ 
his  death  may  be  dated  about  1500. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  draw  up  a  chronology  of  his  poems; 
but  every  scheme  of  this  kind,  is,  in  a  stronger  sense  than  in  the 
case  of  Dunbar,  mere  guess-work.  There  are  no  biographical 
or  bibliographical  facts  to  guide  us,  and  the  "  internal  evidence  " 
is  inconclusive. 

Henryson's  bngest,  and  in  many  respects  his  most  original 
and  effective  work,  is  his  MoraU  Pabillis  of  Esope,  a  collection 
of  thirteen  fables,  chiefly  based  on  the  versions  of  Anonymus, 
Lydgate  and  Caxton.  The  outstanding  merit  of  the  work 
is  its  freshness  of  treatment.  The  old  themes  are  retold  with 
such  vivacity,  such  fresh  lights  on  human  character,  and  with 
so  much  local  "  atmosphere,"  that  they  deserve  the  credit  of 
original  productions.  They  arc  certainly  unrivalled  in  English 
fabulistic  literature.  The  earliest  available  texts  are  the  Char- 
teris  text  printed  by  Lekpreulk  in  Edinburgh  in  1570  and  the 
Harleian  MS.  No.  3865  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  Testament  of  Cresseid  Henryson  supplements  Chaucer's 
tale  of  Troilus  with  the  story  of  the  tragedy  of  Cresseid.  Here 
again  his  literary  craftsmanship  saves  him  from  the  disaster 
which  must  have  overcome  another  poet  in  undertaking  to  con- 
tinue the  part  of  the  story  which  Chaucer  had  intentionally 
left  untold.  The  description  of  Cresseid 's  leprosy,  of  her  meeting 
with  Troilus,  of  his  sorrow  and  charity,  and  of  her  death,  give 
the  poem  a  high  place  in  writings  of  this  genre. 

The  poem  entitled  Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  which  is  drawn  from 


Boethlus,  contains  some  good  passages,  especially  the  lyrical 
lament  of  Orpheus,  with  the  refrains  "  Quhar  art  thow  gane, 
my  luf  Erudices?"  and  "  My  lady  quene  and  luf,  Erudices." 
It  is  follow^  by  a  long  moralitaSf  in  the  manner  of  the  Fables, 

Thirteen  shorter  poems  have  been  ascribed  to  Henryson. 
Of  these  the  pastoral  dialogue  "  Robene  and  Makyne,"  perhaps 
the  best  known  of  his  work,  is  the  most  successful.  Its  nuxkl 
may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  pastourdles^  but  it  stands  safely 
on  its  own  merits.  Unlike  most  of  the  minor  poems  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  Chaucerian  tradition.  The  other  pieces  deal  with  the 
conventional  X5th-century  topics.  Age:  Death,  Hasty  Credence, 
Want  of  Wise  Men  and  the  like.  The  verses  entitled  "  Sum 
Practysis  of  Medecyne,"  in  which  some  have  failed  to  see  Henry- 
son's  hand,  is  an  example  of  that  boisterous  alliterative  burlesque 
which  is  represented  by  a  single  specimen  in  the  work  of  the 
greatest  makers,  Dunbar,  Douglas  and  Lyndsay.  For  this 
reason,  if  not  for  others,  the  difference  of  its  manner  is  no  argu- 
ment against  its  authenticity. 

The  MS.  authorities  for  the  text  are  the  Asloan,  Bannatyne, 
Maitland  Folio,  Makculloch,  Gray  and  Riddell.  Chepman  and 
Myllar's  Prints  C1508)  have  preserved  two  of  the  minor  poems  and  a 
fragment  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  The  first  complete  edition  was 
prepared  by  David  Laing  (1  vol.,  Edinburgh,  1865).  A  more  ex<« 
naustive  eaitton  in  three  volumes,  containing  all  the  texts,  was 
undertaken  by  the  Scottish  Text  Society  (cd.  G.  Gregory  Smith), 
the  first  volume  of  the  text  (vol.  ii.  of  the  work)  appearing  in  1907. 
For  a  critical  account  of  Henryson,  see  Irving's  History  of  Scollisk 
Poetry,  Henderson's  Vernacular  Scottish  Literature,  Gr»ory  Smith's 
Transition  Period,  J.  H.  Millar's  Literary  History  of  Scotland,  aind 
the  second  volume  of  the  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literatmrg 
(X908).  «    (G.  G.  S.) 

HENSCHCL.  GEORGE  [Isidor  Georc]  (i85o>  ),  English 
musician  (naturalized  1890),  of  German  family,  was  bom  at 
Breslau,  and  educated  as  a  pianist,  making  his  first  public 
appearance  in  Berlin  in  1862.  He  subsequently,  however,  took 
up  singing,  having  developed  a  fine  baritone  voice;  and  in  x868 
he  sang  the  part  of  Hans  Sachs  in  Meistersinger  at  Munich. 
In  1877  he  began  a  successful  career  in  England,  singing  at  the 
principal  concerts;  and  in  x88x  he  married  the  American 
soprano,  Lilian  Bailey  (d.  1901),  who  was  associated  with  him 
in  a  number  of  vocal  recitals.  He  was  also  prominent  as  a  con- 
ductor, starting  the  London  symphony  concerts  in  1886,  and  both 
in  England  and  America  (where  he  was  the  first  conductor  of 
the  Boston  symphony  concerts,  x88i)  he  took  a  leading  part  in 
advancing  his  art.  He  composed  a  number  of  instramental 
works,  a  fine  Stabat  Mater  (Birmingham  festival,  1894),  &c., 
and  an  opera,  Nubia  (Dresden,  1899). 

HENSELT,  ADOLF  VON  (1814-X889),  German  composer, 
was  bom  at  Schwabach,  in  Bavaria,  on  the  12th  of  May  18x4. 
At  three  years  old  he  began  to  Icarn  the  violin,  and  at  five  the 
pianoforte  under  Frau  v.  Fladt.  On  obtaining  financial  help 
from  King  Louis  I.  he  went  to  study  under  Hummel  in  Weimar, 
and  thence  in  X832  to  Vienna,  where,  besides  studying  composition 
under  Simon  Sechter,  he  made  a  great  success  as  a  concert 
pianist.  In  order  to  recruit  his  health  he  made  a  prolonged  tour 
in  1836  through  the  chief  German  towns.  In  1837  he  settled 
at  Breslau,  where  he  had  married,  but  in  the  following  year  he 
migrated  to  St  Petersburg,  where  previous  visits  had  made  him 
persona  grata  at  Court.  He  then  became  court  pianist  and 
inspector  of  musical  studies  in  the  Imperial  Institute  of  Female 
Education,  and  was  ennobled.  In  X852  and  again  in  1867  he 
visited  England,  though  in  the  latter  year  he  made  no  public 
appearance.  St  Petersburg  was  his  home  practically  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Warmbrunn  on  the  xoth  of  October 
1889.  The  characteristic  of  Henselt's  playing  was  a  combination 
of  Liszt's  sonority  with  Hummcl's  smoothness.  It  was  full  of 
poetry,  remarkable  for  the  great  use  he  made  of  extended 
chords,  and  for  his  perfect  technique.  He  excelled  in  his  own 
works  and  in  those  of  Weber  and  Chopin.  His  concerto  in  F 
minor  is  frequently  played  on  the  continent;  and  of  his  many 
valuable  studies,  Si  oiseau  j*itais  is  very  famiUar.  His  A  minor 
trio  deserves  to  be  better  known.  At  one  time  Henselt  was 
second  to  Rubinstein  in  the  direction  of  the  St  Petezsbuxg 
C^nservatorium. 
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BIRUIV,  JOHH  8TBVBN8  (1796-X86Z),  English  boUnist 
tad  feologiat,  was  bom  at  Rochester  on  the  6th  of  February 
1796.     From  his  father,  who  was  a  solicitor  in  that  city,  he 
imbibed  a  love  of  natural  history  which  largely  influenced  his 
career.    He  was  educated  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  as  sixteenth  wrangler  in  z8i8,  the  year  in 
which   Sedgwick  became  Woodwardian  professor  of  geology. 
He  accompanied  Sedgwick  in  1819  during  a  tour  in  the  Isle 
ol  Wight,  and  there  he  learned  his  first  lessons  in  geology.    He 
stucUed  chemistry  under  Professor  James  Cumming  and 
under  E.  D.  Clarke.    In  the  autumn  of  1819  he  made 
valuable  observations  on  the  geology  of  the  Isle  of  Man 
^Trans.  Ged.  Soc.,  1821),  and  in  1821  he  investigated  the  geology 
of  parts  of  Anglesey,  the  results  being  printed  in  the  first  volume 
«f  the  Transections  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  (1821), 
^he  foundation  of  which  society  was  originate  by  Sedgwick 
mud  Henslow.    Meanwhile,  Hcnslow  had  studied  mineralogy 
"with  considerable  zeal,  so  that  on  the  death  of  Clarke  he  was  in 
i8aa  appointed  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the  university  at 
Cambridge.    Two  years  later  he  took  holy  orders.    Botany,  how- 
ever, had  claimed  much  of  his  attention,  and  to  this  science  he 
became  more  and  more  attached,  so  that  he  gladly  resigned  the 
chair  of  mineralogy  in  1825,  to  succeed  to  that  of  botany.    As 
a  teacher  both  in  the  class-room  and  in  the  field  he  was  eminently 
successful.  To  him  Darwin  largely  owed  his  attachment  to  natural 
history,  and  also  his  introduction  to  Captain  Fitzroy  of  H.M.S. 
**  Beagle."     In  1832  Henslow  was  appointed  vicar  of  Cholsey- 
cum-Moulsford  in  Berkshire,  and  in  1837  rector  of  Hitcham  in 
Suffolk,  and  at  this  latter  parish  he  lived  and  laboured,  endeared 
to  all  who  knew  him,  until  the  close  of  his  life.    His  energies  were 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  his  parishioners,  but  his  influence 
Was  felt  far  and  wide.    In  1843  he  discovered  nodules  of  coprolitic 
origin  in  the  Red  Crag  at  Felixstowe  in  Suffolk,  and  two  years 
later  he  called  attention  to  those  also  in  the  Cambridge  Greensand 
*ad  remarked  that  they  might  be  of  use  in  agriculture.    Although 
Henslow  derived  no  benefit,  these  discoveries  led  to  the  establish- 
fluent  of  the  phosphate  industry  in  Suffolk  and  Cambridgeshire; 
*Dd  the  works  proved  lucrative  until  the  introduction  of  foreign 
Phosphates.    The  museum  at  Ipswich,  which  was  established 
^1  1B47,  owed  much  to  Henslow,  who  was  elected  president  in 
^850,  and  then  superintended  the  arrangement  of  the  collections. 
^e  died  at  Hitcham  on  the  i6th  of  May  1861.    His  publications 
included   A  Catalogue  of  British  Plants  (1829;  ed.  2,  1835); 
•t^rirtcipUs    of   Descriptive   and    Physiological    Botany   (1835); 

f^iora  of  Suffolk  (with  E.  Skeppcr)  (i860). 
Memoir,  by  the  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns  (1862). 

HENSLOWB,  PHILIP  (d.  16 16),  English  theatrical  manager, 
'^was  the  son  of  Edmund  Henslowe  of  Lindfield,  Sussex,  master  of 
iLlte  game  in  Ashdown  Forest  and  Broil  Park.    He  was  originally 
^.  servant  in  the  employment  of  the  bailiff  to  Viscount  Montague, 
'^vhose  property  included  Montague  House  in  Southwark,  and  his 
Katies  led  him  to  settle  there  before  1577.    He  subsequently 
Vaoarried  the  bailiff's  widow,  and,  with  the  fortune  he  got  with  her, 
lixe  developed  into  a  clever  business  man  and  became  a  consider- 
able owner  of  Southwark  property.    He  started  his  connexion 
'^rith  the  stage  when,  on  the  24th  of  March  1584,  he  bought  land 
Viear  what  is  now  the  southern  end  of  Southwark  Bridge,  on 
'Mrhich  stood  the  Little  Rose  playhouse,  afterwards  rebuilt  as  the 
Hose.     Successive  companies  played  in  it  under  Henslowe's 
financial  management  between  1592  and  1603.    The  theatre  at 
>Iewington  Butts  was  also  under  him  in  1594.    A  share  of  the 
control  in  the  Swan  theatre,  which  like  the  Rose  was  on  the 
Bankside,  fell  to  Henslowe  before  the  close  of  the  i6th  century. 
With  the  actor  Edward  Allcyn,  who  married  his  step-daughter 
Joan  Woodward,  he  built  in  Golden  Lane,  Cripplegate  Without, 
the  Fortune  Playhouse,  opened  in  November  1600.    In  December 
of  X594>  they  had  secured  the  Paris  Garden,  a  place  for  bear- 
baiting,  on  the  Bankside,  and  in  1604  they  bought  the  office  of 
master  of  the  royal  game  of  bears,  bulls  and  mastiffs  from  the 
holder,  and  obtained  a  patent.    Alleyn  sold  his  share  to  Henslowe 
hi  February  1610,  and  three  years  later  Henslowe  formed  a  new 
partnership  with  Jacob  Meade  and  built  the  Hope  playhouse, 


designed  for  sUge  performances  as  well  as  bull  and  bear-baiting, 
and  managed  by  Meade. 

In  Henslowe's  theatres  were  first  produced  many  phys  by  the 
famous  Elizabethan  dramatists.  What  is  known  as  "  Henslowe's 
Diary  "  contains  some  accounts  referring  to  Ashdown  Forest 
between  1576  and  1581,  entered  by  John  Henslowe,  while  the 
later  entries  by  Philip  Henslowe  from  1592  to  1609  are  those 
which  throw  light  on  the  theatrical  matters  of  the  time,  and  which 
have  been  subjected  to  much  controversial  criticism  as  a  result  of 
injuries  done  to  the  manuscript.  "  Henslowe's  Diary  "  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Edward  Alleyn,  and  thence  into  the  Library  of 
Dulwich  College,  where  the  manuscript  remained  intact  for  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  In  1 780  Malone  tried  to  borrow 
it,  but  it  had  been  mislaid;  in  1790  it  was  discovered  and  given 
into  his  charge.  He  was  then  at  work  on  his  Variorum  Shake- 
speare. Malone  had  a  transcript  made  of  certain  portions,  and 
collated  it  with  the  original;  and  this  transcript,  with  various 
notes  and  corrections  by  Malone,  is  now  in  the  Dulwich 
Library.  An  abstract  of  this  transcript  he  also  published 
with  his  Variorum  Shakespeare.  The  MS.  of  the  diary  was 
eventually  returned  to  the  library  in  18x2  by  Malone 's  executor. 
In  1840  it  was  lent  to  J.  P.  Collier,  who  in  1845  printed  for  the 
Shakespeare  Society  what  purported  to  be  a  full  edition,  but  it 
was  afterwards  shown  by  G.  F.  Warner  (Catalogue  of  the  Dulwich 
Library,  1881)  that  a  number  of  forged  interpolations  have  been 
made,  the  responsibility  for  which  rests  on  ColUer. 

The  complicated  history  of  the  foreeries  and  their  detection  has 
been  exhaustively  treated  in  Walter  W.  Greg's  edition  of  Hendowe's 
Diary  (London,  1904;  enlarged  1908). 

HENTT,  0B0R6B  ALFRED  (1832-1902),  English  war- 
correspondent  and  author,  was  bom  at  Trumpington,  near 
Cambridge,  in  December  1832,  and  educated  at  Westminster 
School  and  Caius.College,  Cambridge.  He  served  in  the  Crimea 
in  the  Purveyor's  department,  and  after  the  peace  filled  various 
posts  in  the  department  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  he  found  the 
routine  little  to  his  taste,  and  drifted  into  journalism  for  the 
London  Standard.  He  volunteered  as  Special  Correspondent  for 
the  Austro-Italian  War  of  1866,  accompanied  Garibaldi  in  his 
Tirolese  Campaign,  followed  Lord  Napier  through  the  mountain 
gorges  to  Magdala,  and  Lord  Wolseley  across  bush  and  swamp  to 
Kumassi.  Next  he  reported  the  Franco-German  War,  starv^  in 
Paris  through  the  siege  of  the  Commune,  and  then  turned  south  to 
rough  it  in  the  Pyrenees  during  the  Carlist  insurrection.  He  was 
in  Asiatic  Russia  at  the  time  of  the  Khiva  expedition,  and  later 
saw  the  desperate  hand-to-hand  fighting  of  the  Turks  in  the 
Servian  War.  He  fotmd  his  real  vocation  in  middle  life.  Invited 
to  edit  a  magazine  for  boys  called  the  Union  Jack,  he  became  the 
mainstay  of  the  new  periodical,  to  which  he  contributed  several 
serials  in  succession.  The  stories  pleased  their  public,  and  had 
ever  increasing  circulation  in  book  form,  until  Henty  became 
a  name  to  conjure  with  in  juvenile  circles.  Altogether  he  wrote 
about  eighty  of  these  books.  Henty  was  an  enthusiastic  yachts- 
man, having  spent  at  least  six  months  afloat  each  year,  and  he 
died  on  board  his  yacht  in  Weymouth  Harbour  on  the  x6th 
of  November  1902. 

HENWOOD,  WILUAM  JORY  (1805-1875),  English  mim'ng 
geologist,  was  bom  at  Perron  Wharf,  Com  wall,  on  the  x6th  of 
January  1805.  In  182  2  he  commenced  work  as  a  clerk  in  a  mining 
office,  and  soon  took  an  active  interest  in  the  working  of  mines 
and  in  the  metalliferous  deposits.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  to  the 
office  of  assay-master  and  supervisor  of  tin  in  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  a  post  from  which  he  retired  in  1838.  Meanwhile  he 
had  commenced  in  1826  to  communicate  papers  on  mining  sub- 
jects to  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Cornwall,  and  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  and  in  X840  he  was  elected  F.R.S. 
In  1843  he  went  to  take  charge  of  the  Gongo-Soco  mines  in  Brazil ; 
afterwards  he  proceeded  to  India  to  report  on  certain  metalliferous 
deposits  for  the  Indian  government;  and  in  1858,  impaired  in 
health,  he  retired  and  settled  at  Penzance.  His  most  important 
memoirs  on  the  metalliferous  deposits  of  Cornwall  and  Devon 
were  published  in  1843  by  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of 
ComwalL    At  a  much  later  date  he  communicated  with  enlarged 
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cqierience  m  lecond  series  of  Observatums  on  iletaUiferova 
DeposiiSt  and  on  Subterranean  Temperature  (reprinted  from 
Trans.  R.  Ceol.  Soc,  Cornwall^  2  vols.,  187 1).  lo  1874  be  con- 
tributed a  paper  on  tbe  DetrUal  Tin-ore  of  Cornwall  {Joum.  R. 
Inst,  Cornwall).  Tbe  Murchison  medal  of  tbe  Geological  Society 
was  awarded  to  bim  in  1875,  ^^d  the  mineral  Henwoodite  was 
named  after  him.    He  died  at  Penzance  on  the  5tb  of  August 

1875. 
HBNZADA,  a  district  of  Lower  Burma,  formerly  in  the  Pegu, 

but  now  in  the  Irrawaddy  division.    Area,  2870  sq.  m.    Pop. 

(1901)  484,558.     It  stretches  from  north  to  south  in  one  vast 

plain,  forming  the  valley  of  tbe  Irrawaddy,  and  is  divided  by 

that  river  into  two  nearly  equal  portions.    This  country  is 

protected  from  inundation  by  immense  embankments,  so  that 

almost  the  whole  area  is  suitable  for  rice  ctiltivation.    The  chief 

mountains  are  the  Arakan  and  Pegu  Yoma  ranges.    The  greatest 

elevation  of  the  Arakan  Yomas  in  Henzada,  attained  in  the 

latitude  of  Myan-aung,  is  4003  ft.  above  sea-level.    Numerous 

torrents  pour  down  from  the  two  boundary  ranges,  and  unite 

in  the  plains  to  form  large  streams,  which  fall  into  the  chief 

streams  of  the  district,  which  are  the  Irrawaddy,  Hlaing  and 

Bassein,  all  of  them  branches  of  the  Irrawaddy.    The  forests 

comprise  almost  every  variety  of  timber  found  in  Burma. 

The  bulk  of  the  cultivation  is  rice,  but  a  number  of  acres  are 

under  tobacco.    The  chief  town  of  the  district  is  Henzada, 

which  had  in  1901  a  population  of  34,756.    It  is  a  municipal 

town,  with  ten  elective  and  three  ex-officio  members.    Other 

munidpal  towns  in  the  district  are  Zalun,  with  a  population  of 

6642;  Myan-aung,  with  a  population  of  6351;  and  Kyangin,  with 

a  population  of  7183,  according  to  the  1901  census.    The  town 

of  Lemyethna  had  a  population  of  5831.    The  steamers  of  the 

Irrawaddy  Flotilla  Company  call  at  Henzada  and  Myan-aung. 

The  district  was  once  a  portion  of  the  Talaing  kingdom  of 
Pegu,  afterwards  annexed  to  the  Burmese  empire  in  1 753,  and  has 
no  history  of  its  own.  During  the  second  Burmese  war,  after 
Prome  had  been  seized,  the  Burmese  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Irrawaddy  crossed  the  river  and  offered  resistance  to  the  British, 
but  were  completely  routed.  Meanwhile,  in  Tharawaddy,  or 
the  country  east  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and  in  the  south  of  Henzada, 
much  disorder  was  caused  by  a  revolt,  the  leaders  of  which  were, 
however,  defeated  by  the  British  and  their  gangs  dispersed. 

HEPBURN,  SIR  JOHN  (c.  1 598-1636),  ScottUh  soldier  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  was  a  son  of  George  Hepburn  of  Athel- 
staneford  near  Haddington.  In  1620  and  in  the  following  years 
he  served  in  Bohemia,  on  the  lower  Rhine  and  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  in  1623  he  entered  the  service  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who, 
two  years  later,  appointed  him  colonel  of  a  Scottish  regiment 
of  his  army.  He  took  part  with  his  regiment  in  Gustavus's 
Polish  wars,  and  in  2631,  a  few  months  before  the  battle  of 
Breitenfeld  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  "  Scots "  or 
"  Green  "  brigade  of  the  Swedish  army.  At  Breitenfeld  it  was 
Hepburn's  brigade  which  delivered  the  decisive  stroke,  and 
after  this  he  remained  with  the  king,  who  placed  the  fullest 
reliancb  on  his  skill  and  courage,  until  the  battle  of  the  Alte 
Veste  near  Nuremberg.  He  then  entered  the  French  service, 
and  raised  two  thousand  men  in  Scotland  for  the  French  army, 
to  which  force  was  added  in  France  the  historic  Scottish  archer 
bodyguard  of  the  French  kings.  The  existing  Royal  Scots 
(Lothian)  regiment  (late  ist  Foot)  represents  in  the  British  army 
of  to-day  Hepburn's  French  regiment,  and  indirectly,  through 
the  amalgamation  referred  to,  the  Scottish  contingent  of  the 
Hundred  Years'  War.  Hepburn's  claim  to  the  right  of  the  line 
of  battle  was  bitterly  resented  by  the  senior  French  regiments. 
Shortly  after  this,  in  1633,  Hepburn  was  under  a  marichal  de 
camp,  and  he  took  part  in  the  campaigns  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
(1634-36).  In  1635  Bemhard  of  Saxe-Weimar,  on  entering  the 
French  service,  brought  with  him  Hepburn's  former  Swedish 
regiment,  which  was  at  once  amalgamated  with  the  French 
"  regiment  d'H6bron,"  the  latter  thus  attaining  the  unusual 
strength  of  8300  men.  Sir  John  Hepburn  was  killed  shortly 
afterwards  during  the  siege  of  Saveme  (Zabem)  on  the  8th  of 
July  1636.    He  was  buried  in  Toul  c&ihedral.    With  his  friend 


Sir  Robert  Monro,  Hepburn  was  the  foremost  of  the  Scottish 
soldiers  of  fortune  who  bore  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  He  was  a  sincere  Roman  Catholic.  It  is  stated 
that  he  left  Gustavus  owing  to  a  jest  about  his  religion,  and  at 
any  rate  he  found  in  the  French  service,  in  which  he  ended  his 
days,  the  opportunity  of  reconciling  his  beh'efs  with  the  desire 
of  military  glory  which  had  led  him  into  the  Swedish  army,  and 
with  the  patriotic  feeling  which  had  first  brought  him  out  to  the 
wars  to  fight  for  the  Stuart  princess.  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia. 

Sec  James  Grant,  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Hepburn. 

HEPHAESTION,  a  Macedpnian  general,  celebrated  as  the 
friend  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  comparing  himself  with 
Achilles,  called  Hephaestion  his  Patrodus.  In  the  later  cam- 
paigns in  Bactria  and  India,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of 
founding  cities  and  colonies,  and  built  the  fleet  intended  to  sail 
down  the  Indus.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  golden  crown  and  the 
hand  of  Drypetis,  the  sister  of  Alexander's  wife  Stateira  (324). 
In  the  same  year  he  died  suddenly  at  Ecbatana.  A  general 
mourning  was  ordered  throughout  Asia;  at  Babylon  a  funeral 
pile  was  erected  at  enormous  cost,  and  temples  were  built  in 
his  honour  (see  Alexander  the  Gkeat). 

HEPHAESTION,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished 
in  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  He  was  the  author  of  a  numual 
(abridged  from  a  larger  work  in  48  books)  of  Greek  metres 
{*ErYXO'Pliu»  mpl  itkrpup),  which  is  most  valuable  as  the 
only  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  that  has  been  preserved. 
The  concluding  chapter  (Hcpl  iroifinaTos)  discusses  the  various 
kinds  of  poetical  composition.  It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  simple 
style,  and  was  much  used  as  a  school-book. 

Editions  by  T.  Gaisford  (1855,  with  the  valuable  ichotia).  R. 
Westphal  (i886j  in  Scriptores  metrici  Craeci)  and  M.  Consbnich 
(1906);  translation  by  T.  F.  Barham  (1843);  see  also  W.  Christ. 
Oesch.  der  griech.  LiU.  (1898);  M.  Consbruch,  De  veterum  DM 
wotiiMTos  doctrina  (1890) ;  J.  E.  Sandys,  Hist.  Class.  SckcL  L  (1906). 

HEPHAESTUS,  in  GrMk  mythology,  the  god  of  fire,  analogous 
to,  and  by  the  andents  often  confused  with,  the  Roman  god 
Vulcan  (?.«.);  the  derivation  of  the  name  is  uncertain,  but  it 
may  well  be  of  Greek  origin.  The  elemental  character  of 
Hephaestus  is  far  more  apparent  than  is  the  case  with  the 
majority  of  the  Olympian  gods;  the  word  Hephaestus  was  used 
as  a  synonym  for  fire  not  only  in  poetry  (Homer,  //.  ii.  426  and 
later),  but  also  in  common  speech  (Diod.  v.  74).  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  origin  of  the  god  can  be  traced  to  any  specific  form 
of  fire.  As  all  earthly  fire  was  thought  to  have  come  from  heaven, 
Hephaestus  has  been  identified  with  the  lightning.  This  is 
supported  by  the  myth  of  his  fall  from  heaven,  and  by  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  Homeric  tradition,  his  father  was  Zeus, 
the  heaven-god.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lightning  is  not 
associated  with  him  in  literature  or  cult,  and  his  connexion  with 
volcanic  fires  is  so  close  as  to  suggest  that  he  was  originally  a 
volcano-god.  The  connexion,  however,  though  it  may  be  early, 
is  probably  not  primitive,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  Hephaestus  was  a  general  fire-god,  though  some  of  his 
characteristics  were  due  to  particular  manifestations  of  tbe 
element. 

In  Homer  the  fire-god  was  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  and 
found  a  place  in  the  Olympian  system  as  the  divine  smith.  The 
Iliad  contains  two  versions  of  his  fall  from  heaven.  In  one 
account  (i.  590)  he  was  cast  out  by  Zeus  and  fell  on  Lemnos; 
in  the  other,  Hera  threw  him  down  immediately  after  his  birth 
in  disgxist  at  his  lameness,  and  he  was  received  by  the  sea-god- 
desses Eurynome  and  Thetis.  The  Lemnian  version  is  due  to 
the  prominence  of  his  cult  at  Lemnos  in  very  early  times;  and 
his  fall  into  the  sea  may  have  been  suggested  by  volcanic 
activity  in  Mediterranean  islands,  as  at  Lipara  and  Thera. 
The  subsequent  return  of  Hephaestus  to  Olympus  is  a  favourite 
theme  in  early  art.  His  wife  was  Charis,  one  of  the  Graces 
(in  tbe  Iliad)  or  Aphrodite  (in  the  Odyssey).  The  connexion  of 
the  rough  Hephaestus  with  these  goddesses  is  curious;  it  may 
be  due  to  the  beautiful  works  of  the  smith-god  (xcMM^i^ra  ^fffa), 
but  it  is  possibly  derived  from  the  supposed  fertilizing  aiul 
productive  power  of  fire,  in  which  case  Hephaestus  is  a  natural 
oute  of  Charis,  a  goddess  of  spring,  and  Aphrodite  the  foddot 
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tf  love.    In  Homer,  the  skill  of  Hephaestus  in  metallurgy  is  In  archaic  art  Hephaestus  Is  generally  represented  as  bearded, 

often  mentioned;  his  forge  was  on  Olympus,  where  he  was  though  occasionally  a  younger  beardless  type  is  found,  as  on  a 

lervcd  by  Images  of  golden  handmaids  which  he  had  animated,  vase  (in  the  British  Museum),  on  which  he  appears  as  a  young 

Similar  myths  are  found  in  relation  to  the  Finnish  smith-god  man  assisting  Athena  in  the  creation  of  Pandora.    At  a  later 

nmarincn,  who  made  a  golden  woman,  and  the  Teutonic  Wieland ;  time  the  bearded  type  prevails.    The  god  is  usually  clothed  In  a 

<  belief  in  the  magical  power  of  metal-workers  is  a  common  short  sleeveless  tunic,  and  wears  a  round  close-fitling  cap.    His 

sorvivml  from  an  age  in  which  their  art  was  new  and  mysterious,  face  is  that  of  a  middle-aged  mxm,  with  unkempt  hair.    He  is 

Is  epic  poetry  Hephaestus  is  rather  a  comic  figure,  and  his  in  fact  represented  as  an  idealized  Greek  craftsman,  with  the 

limping  gait  provokes  "  Homeric  laughter  "  among  the  gods,  hammer,  and  sometimes  the  pincers.    Some  mythologists  have 

In  VedIc  poetry  Agni,  the  fire-god,  is  footless;  and  the  ancients  compared  the  hammer  of  Hephaestus  with  that  of  Thor,  and 

themselves  attributed  this  lameness  to  the  crooked  appearance  have  explained  it  as  the  emblem  of  a  thunder-god;  but  it  is 

of  flame  (Servius  on  Aen.  viii.  814),  and  possibly  no  better  Zeus,  not  Hephaestus,  who  causes  the  thunder,  and  the  emblems 

explanation  can  be  found,  though  it  has  been  suggested  that  in  of  the  latter  god  are  merely  the  signs  of  his  occupatioq  as  a 

an  early  stage  of  sodety  the  trade  of  a  smith  would  be  suitable  smith.    In  art  no  attempt  was  made,  as  a  rule,  to  indicate  the 

for  the  lame;  Hephaestus  and  the  lame  Wieland  would  thus  lameness  of  Hephaestus;  but  one  sculptor  (Alcamenes)  is  said 

conform  to  the  type  of  their  human  counterparts.  to  have  suggested  the  deformity  without  spoiling  the  statue. 

Except  in  Lemnos  and  Attica,  there  are  few  indications  of  Authorities.— L.  Preller  (ed.  C.  Robert).  Griech.  MytMogie, 

may  cull  of  Hephaestus.    His  association  with  Lemnos  can  be  ••  *74  f-  .(Berlin,  1894);  W.  H.  Roschcr.  Lex.  der  grieek.  u.  r6m, 

tiaced  from  Homer  to  the  Roman  age.  A  town  in  the  island  was  iijji''*?!^  fc^l  'J^7^!^!^A,^Jif'^^'i\Jf^A^''  ffc??*ft 
n-j  IT  «u  ^.-^  j.L*  .'/.u  J—  »u  u  Myth,  ana  Man.  of  Anctent  Athens,  p.  119  f.  (London,  1890);  O. 
called  Hephaestia,  and  the  functions  of  the  god  must  have  been  Cruppe,  Griech.  J/ytholotie  u.  ReligwnseeKh.  p.  1304  f.  (Munich, 
'Wide,  as  we  are  told  that  his  Lemnian  priests  could  cure  snake-  1906) ;  O.  Schrader  and  F.  B.  Tevons.  Prehistoric  Antiquiiies  of  the 
Irites.  Once  a  year  every  fire  was  extinguished  on  the  island  for  Aryan  People,  p.  161,  &c  (London,  1890) ;  L.  R.  FamcU,  CnUs  of  the 
Bine  days,  during  which  period  sacrifice  was  offered  to  the  gods  ^^***  ^^^'  ^'  (»909).  (E.  E.  S.) 
ofthe  underworld  and  the  dead.  After  the  nine  days  were  passed,  HEPPBNHEIII,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
new  fire  was  brought  from  the  sacred  hearth  at  Delos.  The  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  Bergstrasse,  between  Darmstadt 
significance  of  this  and  similar  customs  is  examined  by  J.  G.  and  Heidelberg,  ai  m.  N.  of  the  latter  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905),  6364. 
Fraxer,  Golden  Bought  iii.  ch.  4.  The  close  connexion  of  It  possesses  a  parish  church,  occupying  the  site  of  one  reputed  to 
Hephaestus  with  Lemnos  and  especially  with  its  mountain  have  been  built  by  Charlemagne  about  805,  an  interesting  town 
Mosychlus  has  been  explained  by  the  supposed  existence  of  a  hall  and  several  schools.  On  an  isolated  hill  close  by  stand  the 
Tolcano;  but  no  crater  or  other  sign  of  volcanic  agency  is  now  extensive  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Starkenburg,  built  by  the  abbot, 
apparent,  and  the  **  Lemnian  fire  " — a  phenomenon  attributed  Ulrich  von  Lorsch,  about  1064  and  destroyed  during  the  Seven 
to  Hephaestus — may  have  been  due  to  natural  gas  (see  LeiiNOs).  Years'  War,  and  another  hill,  the  Landberg,  was  a  place  of 
In  Sidly,  however,  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  god  is  prominent  assembly  in  the  middle  ages.  Heppenheim,  at  first  the  property 
in  his  cult  at  Etna,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring  Liparacan  of  the  abbey  of  Lorsch,  became  a  town  in  13 18.  After  belonging 
isles.  The  Oljrmpian  forge  had  been  transferred  to  Etna  or  to  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Hesse- 
tome  other  volcano,  and  Hephaestus  had  become  a  subterranean  Darmstadt  in  1803.  Hops,  wine  and  tobacco  are  grown,  and 
rather  than  a  celestial  power.  there  are  large  stone  quarries,  and  several  small  industries 

The  divine  smith  naturally  became  a  "  culture-god  "\  in  in  the  town. 

Crete  the  invention  of  forging  in  iron  was  attributed  to  him,  HBPPLEWHITB,  GEORGE  (d.  1786),  one  of  the  most  famous 

and  he  was  honoured  by  all  metal-workers.    But  we  have  little  English  cabinet-makers  of  the  i8th  century.    There  Is  practically 

record  of  his  cult  in  this  aspect,  except  at  Athens,  where  his  no  biographical  material  relating  to  Hepplewhite.    The  only 

worship  was  of  real  importance,  belonging  to  the  oldest  stratum  facts  that  are  known  with  certainty  are  that  he  was  apprenticed 

of  Attic  religion.    A  tribe  was  called  after  his  name,  and  Erich-  to  Gillow  at  Lancaster,  that  he  carried  on  business  in  the  parish 

thonius,  the  mythical  father  of  the  Attic  people,  was  the  son  of  of  Saint  Giles,  Cripplegate,  and  that  administration  of  his  estate 

Hephaestus.    Terra-cotta  statuettes  of  the  god  seem  to  have  been  was  granted  to  his  widow  Alice  on  the  27th  of  June  1786.    The 

placed  before  the  hearths  of  Athenian  houses.    This  temple  has  administrator's  accounts,  which  were  filed  in  the  Prerogative 

been  identified,  not  improbably,  with  the  so-called  "  Thescum  ";  Court  of  Canterbury  a  year  later,  indicate  that  his  property  was 

it  contained  a  statue  of  Athena,  and  the  two  deities  are  often  of  considerable  value.    After  his  death  the  business  was  continued 

associated,  in  literature  and  cult,  as  the  joint  givers  of  civilization  by  his  widow  under  the  style  of  A.  Hepplewhite  &  Co.    Our  only 

to  the  Athenians.    The  class  of  artisans  was  under  their  special  approximate  means  of  identifying  bis  work  are  The  Cabinet- 

protection;  and  the  joint  festival  of  the  two  divinities — the  Maker  and  U pholstcrer*s  Guide,  which  was  first  published  in 

Chalceia — commemorated  the  invention  of  bronze-working  by  1788,  two  years  after  his  death,  and  ten  designs  in  The  Cabinet' 

Hephaestus.    In  the  Hephaesteia  (the  particular  festival  of  the  maker's  London  Book  of  Prices  (1788),  issued  by  the  London 

god)  there  was  a  torch  race,  a  ceremonial  not  indeed  confined  Society  of  Cabinet-Makcrs.    It  is,  however,  exceedingly  difficult 

to  fire-gods  like  Hephaestus  and  Prometheus,  but  probably  to  earmark  any  given  piece  of  furniture  as  being  the  actual  work 

in  its  Origin  connected  with  them,  whether  its  object  was  to  or  design  of  Hepplewhite,  since  it  is  generally  recognized  that  to 

purify  and  quicken  the  land,  or  (according  to  another  theory)  a  very  large  extent  the  name  represents  rather  a  fashion  than 

to  transmit  a  new  fire  with  all  possible  speed  to  places  where  the  a  man.    Lightness,  delicacy  and  grace  are  the  distinguishing 

fire  was  polluted.    If  the  latter  view  is  correct,  the  torch  race  characteristics    of    Hepplewhite    work.    The    massiveness  of 

would  be  closely  akin  to  the  Lemnian  fire-ritual  which  has  been  Chippendale  had  given  place  to  conceptions  that,  especially  in 

mentioned.    The  relation  between  Hephaestus  and  Prometheus  regard  to  chairs — which  had  become  smaller  as  hoops  went  out 

is  in  some  respects  close,  though  the  distinction  between  these  of  fashion — depended  for  their  effect  more  upon  inlay  than  upon 

gods  is  clearly  marked.    The  fire,  as  an  element,  belongs  to  the  carving.    In  one  respect  at  least  the  Hepplewhite  style  was 

Olympian  Hephaestus;  the  Titan  Prometheus,  a  more  human  akin  to  that  of  Chippendale — in  both  cases  the  utmost  ingenuity 

character,  steals  it  for  the  use  of  man.    Prometheus  resembles  was  lavished  upK)n  the  chair,  and  if  Hepplewhite  was  not  the 

the  Polynesian  Maui,  who  went  down  to  fetch  fire  from  the  originator  he  appears  to  have  been  the  most  constant  and  success- 

vdcano  of  Mahuika,  the  fire-god.    Hephaestus  is  a  culture-god  ful  user  of  the  shield  back.    This  elegant  form  was  employed  by 

mainly  In  his  secondary  aspect  as   the  craftsman,   whereas  the  school  in  a  great  variety  of  designs,  and  nearly  always  in 

Prometheus  originates  all  civilization  with  the  gift  of  fire.    But  a  way  artistically  satisfying.    Where  Chippendale,  his  contem- 

the  importance  of  Prometheus  is  mainly  mythological;  the  poraries  and  his  immediate  successors  had  used  the  cabriole 

Titan  belonged  to  a  fallen  dynasty,  and  in  actual  cult  was  largely  and  the  square  leg  with  a  good  deal  of  carving,  the  Hepplewhite 

Mpcfseded  by  Hephaestus.  manner  preferred  a  slighter  leg,  plain,  fluted  or  reeded,  tapering  to 
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m  spadt  foot  which  often  became  the  *'  spider  leg  "  that  character- 
ized much  of  the  late  18th-century  furniture;  this  form  of  leg 
was  indeed  not  confined  to  chairs  but  was  used  also  for  tables 
and  sideboards.  Of  the  dainty  drawing-room  grace  of  the  style 
there  can  be  no  question.  The  great  majority  of  modern  chairs 
are  of  Hepplcwhite  inspiration,  while  he,  or  those  who  worked 
with  him,  appears  to  have  a  clear  claim  to  have  originated,  or 
at  all  events  popularized,  the  winged  easy-chair,  in  which  the 
sides  are  continued  to  the  same  height  as  the  back.  This  is 
probably  the  most  comfortable  type  of  chair  that  has  ever  been 
made.  The  backs  of  Hcpplewhite  chairs  were  often  adorned 
with  galleries  and  festoons  of  wheat-ears  or  pointed  fern  leaves, 
and  not  infrequently  with  the  prince  of  Wales's  feathers  in  some 
more  or  less  decorative  form.  The  frequency  with  which  this 
badge  was  used  has  led  to  the  suggestion  either  that  A.  Hepple- 
white  &  Co.  were  employed  by  George  IV.  when  prince  of  Wales, 
or  that  the  feathers  were  used  as  a  political  emblem.  The  former 
suggestion  is  obviously  the  more  feasible,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  feathers  were  used  by  other  makers  working  in  the  same 
style.  It  has  been  objected  as  an  artistic  flaw  in  Hepplewhite's 
chairs  that  they  have  the  appearance  of  fragility.  They  are, 
however,  const ructionally  sound  as  a  rule.  The  painted  and 
japanned  work  has  been  criticized  on  safer  grounds.  This 
delicate  type  of  furniture,  often  made  of  satinwood,  and  painted 
with  wreaths  and  festoons,  with  amorini  and  musical  instruments 
or  floral  motives,  is  the  most  elegant  and  pleasing  that  can  be 
imagined.  It  has,  however,  no  elements  of  decorative  perman- 
ence. With  comparatively  little  use  the  paintings  wear  off 
and  have  to  be  renewed.  A  piece  of  untouched  painted  satin- 
wood  is  almost  unknown,  and  one  of  the  essential  charms  of 
old  furniture  as  of  all  other  antiques  is  that  it  should  retain  the 
patina  of  time.  A  large  proportion  of  Hcpplewhite  furniture 
is  inlaid  with  the  exotic  woods  which  had  come  into  high  favour 
by  the  third  quarter  of  the  i8th  century.  While  the  decorative 
use  upon  furniture  of  so  evanescent  a  medium  as  paint  is  always 
open  to  criticism,  any  form  of  marquetry  is  obviously  legitimate, 
and,  if  inlaid  furniture  be  less  ravishing  to  the  eye,  its  beauty 
is  but  enhanced  by  time.  It  was  not  in  chairs  alone  that 
the  Hepplcwhite  manner  excelled.  It  acquired,  for  instance,  a 
speciality  of  seats  for  the  tall,  narrow  Georgian  sash  windows, 
which  in  the  Hepplewhite  period  had  almost  entirely  superseded 
the  more  picturesque  forms  of  an  earlier  time.  These  window- 
seats  had  ends  roUing  over  outwards,  and  no  backs,  and  despite 
their  skimpiness  their  elegant  simplicity  is  decidedly  pleasing. 
Elegance,  in  fact,  was  the  note  of  a  style  which  on  the  whole  was 
more  distinctly  English  than  that  which  preceded  or  immediately 
followed  it.  The  smaller  Hcpplewhite  pieces  are  much  prized 
by  collectors.  Among  these  may  be  included  urn-shaped  knife- 
boxes  in  mahogany  and  satinwood,  charming  in  form  and 
decorative  in  the  extreme;  inlaid  tea-caddies,  varying  greatly 
in  shape  and  material,  but  >  always  appropriate  and  coquet; 
delicate  little  fire-screens  with  shaped  poles;  painted  work- 
tables,  and  inlaid  stands.  Hepplewhite's  bedsteads  with  carved 
and  fluted  pillars  were  very  handsome  and  attractive.  The 
evolution  of  the  dining-room  sideboard  made  rapid  progress 
towards  the  end  of  the  i8lh  century,  but  neither  Hepplewhite 
nor  those  who  worked  in  his  style  did  much  to  advance  it.  Indeed 
they  somewhat  retarded  its  development  by  causing  it  to  revert 
to  little  more  than  that  side-table  which  had  been  its  original 
form.  It  was,  however,  a  very  delightful  table  with  its  undulat- 
ing front,  its  many  elegant  spade-footed  legs  and  its  delicate 
carving.  If  we  were  dealing  with  a  less  elusive  pcrsonahty  it 
would  be  just  to  say  that  Hcpplcwhite's  work  varies  from  the 
extreme  of  elegance  and  the  most  delicious  simplicity  to  an 
unimaginative  commonplace,  and  sometimes  to  actual  ugliness. 
As  it  is,  this  summary  may  well  be  applied  to  the  style  as  a  whole 
— a  style  which  was  assuredly  not  the  creation  of  any  one  man, 
but  owed  much  alike  of  excellence  and  of  defect  to  a  school 
of  cabinet-makers  who  were  under  the  influence  of  conflicting 
tastes  and  changing  ideals.  At  its  best  the  taste  was  so  fine  and 
to  full  of  distinction,  so  simple,  modest  and  sufficient,  that  it 
linounted  to  genius.    On  its  lower  planes  it  was  dearly  influenced 


by  commercialism  and  the  desire  to  make  what  tasteless  people 
prefem^d.  Yet  this  is  no  more  than  to  say  that  the  Hepplewlidte 
style  succumbed  sometimes,  perhaps  very  often,  to  the  eternal 
enemy  of  all  art — the  uninspired  banality  of  the  average 
man.  (J.  P.-B.) 

HEPTARCHY  (Gr.  irr6,  seven,  and  Apx^.  rule),  a  word 
which  is  frequently  used  to  designate  the  period  of  English 
history  between  the  coming  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  449  and  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms  under  Ecgbert  in  828.  It  was  first  used 
during  the  i6th  century  because  of  the  belief  held  by  Camden 
and  other  older  historians,  that  during  this  period  there  were 
exactly  seven  kingdoms  in  England,  these  being  Northumbria, 
Mercia,  East  Anglia,  Essex,  Kent,  Sussex  and  Wessex.  This 
belief  is  erroneous,  as  the  number  of  kingdoms  varied  consider- 
ably from  time  to  time;  nevertheless  the  word  still  serves  a 
useful  purpose  to  denote  the  period. 

HERA,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  sister  and  wife  of  Zeus  and 
queen  of  the  Olympian  gods;  she  was  identified  by  the  Romans 
with  Juno.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is  obscure,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  was  a  genuine  Greek  deity.  There 
are  no  signs  of  Oriental  influence  in  her  cults,  except  at  Corinth, 
where  she  seems  to  have  been  identified  with  Astarte.  It  is 
probable  that  she  was  originally  a  personification  of  some  depart- 
ment of  nature;  but  the  traces  of  her  primitive  significance  are 
vague,  and  have  been  interpreted  to  suit  various  theories.  Some 
of  the  ancients  connected  her  with  the  earth;  Plato,  followed 
by  the  Stoics,  derived  her  name  from  &^p,  the  air.  Both  theories 
have  been  revived  in  modern  times,  the  former  notably  by  F.  G. 
Welcker,  the  latter  .by  L.  Preller.  A  third  view,  that  Hera  is 
the  moon,  is  held  by  W.  H.  Roscher  and  others.  Of  these' 
explanations,  that  advanced  by  Preller  has  little  to  commend  it, 
even  if,  with  O.  Gruppe,  we  understand  the  air-goddess  as  a 
storm  deity;  some  of  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  two  other 
theories  will  be  examined  in  this  article. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  Hera,  to  the  historic 
Greeks  (except  a  few  poets  or  philosophers)  she  was  a  purely 
anthropomorphic  goddess,  and.  had  no  close  relation  to  any 
province  of  nature.  In  literature,  from  the  times  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  she  played  an  important  part,  appearing  most 
frequently  as  the  jealous  and  resentful  wife  of  Zeus.  In  this 
character  she  pursues  with  vindictive  hatred  the  heroines,  such 
as  Alcmene,  Leto  and  Semele,  who  were  beloved  by  2^us.  She 
visits  his  sins  upon  the  children  born  of  his  intrigues,  and  is 
thus  the  constant  enemy  of  Heracles  and  Dionysus.  This  char- 
acter of  the  offended  wife  was  borrowed  by  later  poets  from  the 
Greek  epic;  but  it  belongs  to  literature  rather  than  to  cult,  in 
which  the  dignity  and  power  of  the  goddess  is  naturally  more 
emphasized. 

The  worship  of  Hera  is  found,  in  different  degrees  of  promi- 
nence, throughout  the  Greek  world.  It  was  especially  important 
in  the  ancient  Achaean  centres,  Argos,  Mycenae  and  Sparta, 
which  she  claims  in  the  Iliad  (iv.  51)  as  her  three  dearest  cities. 
Whether  Hera  was  also  worshipped  by  the  early  Dorians  is  un- 
certain; after  the  Dorian  invasion  she  remained  the  chief  deity  of 
Argos,  but  her  cult  at  Sparta  was  not  so  conspicuous.  She  received 
honour,  however,  in  other  parts  of  the  Peloponnese,  particularly 
in  Olympia,  where  her  temple  was  the  oldest,  and  in  Arcadia. 
In  several  Boeotian  cities  she  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  worship,  while  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Euboea  probably  derived  its  name  from  a  title  of  Hera,  who 
was  "  rich  in  cows  "  (EGjjSota).  Among  the  islands  of  the  Aegean, 
Samos  was  celebrated  for  the  cult  of  Hera;  according  to  the 
local  tradition,  she  was  born  in  the  island.  As  Hera  Lacinia 
(from  her  Lacinian  temple  near  Croton)  she  was  extensively 
worshipped  in  Magna  Graecia. 

The  connexion  of  Zeus  and  Hera  was  probably  not  primitive, 
since  Dione  seems  to  have  preceded  Hera  as  the  wife  of  Zeus 
at  Dodona.  The  origin  of  the  connexion  may  possibly  be  due 
to  the  fusion  of  two  "  Pelasgic  "  tribes,  worshipping  Zeus  and 
Hera  respectively;  but  speculation  on  the  earliest  cult  of  the 
goddess,  before  she  became  the  wife  of  2^us,  must  be  largely 
conjectural.  _  The  qlose  relation  of  the  two  deities  appears  in  a 
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faequeat  comnMiiuty  of  altary  and  sacrifices,  and  also  in  the 
kpds  7^1101,  a  dramatic  representation  of  their  sacred  marriage. 
IIk  festival,  which  was  certainly  andent,  was  held  not  only 
in  Argos,  Samos,  Euboea  and  other  centres  of  Hera-worship, 
bat  afao  in  Athens,  where  the  goddess  was  obscured  by  the 
predominance  of  Athena.    The  details  of  the  Up^  y&tioi  may 
have  varied  locally,  but  the  main  idea  of  the  ritual  was  the  same. 
In  the  Daedala,  as  the  festival  was  called  at  Plataea,  an  effigy 
was  made  from  an  oak-tree,  dressed  in  bridal  attire,  and  carried 
in  a  cart  with  a  woman  who  acted  as  bridesmaid.    The  image 
was  called  Daedale,  and  the  ritual  was  explained  by  a  myth: 
Hera  had  left  Zeus  in  her  anger;  in  order  to  win  her  back, 
Zeus  announced  that  he  was  about  to  marry,  and  dressed  up  a 
puppet  to  imitate  a  bride;  Hera  met  th^  procession,  tore  the 
veU  from  the  false  bride,  and,  on  discovering  the  ruse,  became 
reconciled  to  her  husband.    The  image  was  put  away  after  each 
occasion;  every  sixty  years  a  large  number  of  such  images, 
which    had  served  in  previous  celebrations,  were  carried  in 
prxession  to  the  top  of  Mount  Cithacron,  and  were  burned  on 
an  altar  together  with  animals  and  the  altar  itself.    As  Frazer 
Dotes  {CUden  Bough*  \.  227),  this  festival  appears  to  belong 
(0  the  large  class  of  mimetic  charms  designed  to  quicken  the 
growth  of  vegetation;  the  marriage  of  Zeus  and  Hera  would 
in  this  case  represent  the  union  of  the  king  and  queen  of  May. 
But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  Hera  was  therefore  originally 
a  goddess  of  the  earth  or  of  vegetation.    When  the  real  nature 
of  the  ritual  had  become  lost  or  obscured^  it  was  natural  to 
explain  it  by  the  help  of  an  aetiological  myth;  in  European 
folklore,  images,  corresponding  to  those  burnt  at  the  Daedala, 
Were  sometimes  called  Judas  Iscariot  or  Luther  {Golden  Bought* 
^'i.  3 is)-     At  Samos  the  updtyAtto%  was  celebrated  annually; 
the  image  of  Hera  was  concealed  on  the  sea-shore  and  solemnly 
fliscovered.    This  rite  seems  to  reflect  an  actual  custom  of 
abduction;  or  it  may  rather  refer  to  the  practice  of  intercourse 
Between  the  betrothed  before  marriage.    Such  intercourse  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Samians,  who  excused  it  by  the  example  of 
2eus  and  Hera  (schol.  on  //.  xiv.  296).    There  is  nothing  in  the 
Samian  Ufidit  yinut  to  suggest  a  marriage  of  heaven  and  earth, 
or   of   two  vegetation-spirits;  as  Dr  Famell  points  out,  the 
ritual  appears  to  explain  the  custom  of  human  nuptiab.    The 
sacred  marriage,  therefore,  though  connected  with  vegetation 
at  the  Daedala,  was  not  necessarily  a  vegetation-charm  in  its 
origin;  consequently,  it  does  not  prove  that  Hera  was  an  earth- 
goddess  or  tree-spirit.     It  is  at  least  remarkable  that,  except 
at  Argos,  Hera  had  little  to  do  with  agriculture,  and  was  not 
closely  associated  with  such  deities  as  Cybele,  Demeter,  Perse- 
phone and  Dionysus,  whose  connexion  with  the  earth,  or  with 
its  fruits,  is  beyond  doubt. 

In  her  general  cult  Hera  was  worshipped  in  two  main  capa- 
cities: (i)  as  the  consort  of  Zeus  and  queen  of  heaven;  (2)  as 
the  goddess  who  presided  over  marriage,  and,  in  a  wider  sense, 
over  the  various  phases  of  a  woman's  life.  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  (Ars  rhcl.  iL  2)  calls  Zeus  and  Hera  the  first  wedded 
pair,  and  a  sacrifice  to  Zeus  r  A<ios  and  Hera  rcXc^a  was  a 
regular  feature  of  the  Greek  wedding.  Girls  ofTered  their  hair 
or  veils  to  Hera  before  marriage.  In  Aristophanes  {Thesm.^T^) 
she  "  keeps  the  keys  of  wedlock."  The  marriage-goddess 
naturally  became  the  protector  of  women  in  childbed,  and  bore 
the  title  of  the  birth-goddess  (Eileilhyia),  at  Argos  and  Athens. 
In  Homer  (//.  xi.  270)  and  Hcsiod  {Thcog.  922)  she  is  the  mother 
of  the  Eilcilhyiae,  or  the  single  Eileilhyia.  Her  cull-tilles 
vai^voi  (or  irotj),  TcXcia  and  x^P*  ihe  "  maiden,"  "  wife," 
and  "  widow  "  (or  **  divorced  ")  have  been  interpreted  as 
symbolical  of  the  earth  in  spring,  summer,  and  winter;  but  they 
may  well  express  the  diflerent  conditions  in  the  lives  of  her 
human  worshippers.  The  Argives  believed  that  Hera  recovered 
her  virginity  every  year  by  bathing  in  a  certain  spring  (Pans, 
viii.  27 f  2),  a  belief  which  probably  reflects  the  custom  of  cere- 
monial purification  after  marriage  (see  Frazer,  Adonis,  p.  176). 
Although  Hera  was  not  the  bestowcr  of  feminine  charm  to  the 
same  extent  as  Aphrodite,  she  was  the  patron  of  a  contest 
for  beauty  in  a  Lesbian  festival  (tcaXXurrfia).    This  intimate 


relation  with  women  has  been  held  a  proof  that  Hera  was 
originally  a  moon-goddess,  as  the  moon  is  often  thought  to 
influence  childbirth  and  other  aspects  of  feminine  life.  But 
Hera's  patronage  of  women,  though  undoubtedly  ancient,  is 
not  necessarily  primitive.  Further,  the  Greeks  themselves, 
who  were  always  ready  to  identify  Artemis  with  the  moon, 
do  not  seem  to  have  recognized  any  lunar  connexion  in 
Hera. 

Among  her' particular  worshippers,  at  Argos  and  Samos, 
Hera  was  much  more  than  the  queen  of  heaven  and  the  marriage- 
goddess.  As  the  patron  of  these  cities  (iroXioCxos)  she  held  a 
place  corresponding  to  that  of  Athena  in  Athens.  The  Argives 
are  called  "  the  people  of  Hera  "  by  Pindar;  the  Heraeum, 
situated  under  a  mountain  significantly  called  Mt.  Euboea, 
was  the  most  important  temple  in  Argolis.  Here  the  agricultural 
character  of  her  ritual  is  well  marked;  the  first  oxen  used  in 
ploughing  were,  according  to  an  Argive  myth,  dedicated  to  her 
as  (tv^tSia;  and  the  sprouting  ears  of  corn  were  called  "  the 
flowers  of  Hera."  She  was  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  flowers 
(iipOtia);  girls  served  in  her  temple  under  the  name  of  "flower- 
bearers,"  and  a  flower  festival  {'HpoaavBtla,  'UpoMta)  was 
celebrated  by  Peloponnesian  women  in  spring.  These  rites 
recall  our  May  day  observance,  and  give  colour  to  the  earth- 
goddess  theory.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  patron  deity  of  a  Greek  state  had  very  wide  functions;  and 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Hera  (whatever  her  origin  may 
have  been) '  assumed  an  agricultural  character  among  her  own 
people  whose  occupations  were  largely  agricultural.  So,  although 
the  warlike  character  of  Hera  was  not  elsewhere  prominent, 
she  assumed  a  militant  aspect  in  her  two  chief  cities;  a  festival 
called  the  Shield  (doir^s,  in  Pindar  dYwv  x^^'^co^)  was  part  of  the 
Argive  cult,  and  there  was  an  armed  procession. in  her  honour 
at  Samos.  The  city-goddess,  whether  Hera  or  Athena,  must  be 
chief  alike  in  peace  and  war. 

The  cow  was  the  animal  spedally  sacred  to  Hera  both  in  ritual 
and  in  mythology.  The  story  of  lo,  metamorphosed  into  a  cow, 
is  familiar;  she  was  priestess  of  Hera,  and  was  originally,  no 
doubt,  a  form  of  the  goddess  herself.  The  Homeric  epithet 
fioSnrti  may  have  meant  "  cow-faced  "  to  the  earliest  worshippers 
of  Hera,  though  by  Homer  and  the  later  Greeks  it  was  understood 
as  "  large-eyed,"  like  the  cow.  A  car  drawn  by  oxen  seenu  to 
have  been  widely  used  in  the  processions  of  Hera,  and  the  cow 
was  her  most  frequent  sacrifice.  The  origin  of  Hera's  association 
with  the  cow  is  uncertain,  but  there  is  no  need  to  see  in  it,  with 
Roscher,  a  symbol  of  the  moon.  The  cuckoo  was  also  sacred 
to  Hera,  who,  according  to  the  Argive  legend,  was  wooed  by 
Zeus  in  the  form  of  the  bird.  In  later  times  the  peacock,  which 
was  still  unfamiliar  to  the  Greeks  in  the  5th  century,  was  her 
favourite,  especially  at  Samos. 

The  earliest  recorded  images  of  Hera  preceded  the  rise  of 
Greek  sculpture;  a  log  at  Thespiae,  a  plank  at  Samos,  a  pillar 
at  Argos  served  to  represent  the  goddess.  In  the  archaic  period 
of  sculpture  the  $6aKov  or  wooden  statue  of  the  Samian  Hera 
by  Smilis  was  famous.  In  the  first  half  of  the  5th  century  the 
sacred  marriage  was  represented  on  an  extant  metope  from  a 
temple  at  Sclinus.  The  most  celebrated  statue  of  Hera  was  the 
chryselephantine  work  of  Polyclitus,  made  for  the  Heraeum  at 
Argos  soon  after  423  B.C.  It  is  fully  described  by  Pausanias, 
who  says  that  Hera  was  seated  on  a  throne,  wearing  a  crown 
{cTt<i>avm),  and  carrying  a  sceptre  in  one  hand  and  a  pomegranate 
in  the  other.  Various  ancient  writers  testify  to  the  beauty  and 
dignity  of  the  statue,  which  was  considered  equal  to  the  Zeus 
of  Pheidias.  Polyclitus  seems  to  have  fixed  the  type  of  Hera 
as  a  youthful  matron,  but  unfortunately  the  exact  character 
of  her  head  cannot  be  determined.  A  majestic  and  rather 
severe  beauty  marks  the  conception  of  Hera  in  later  art,  of 
which  the  Farnese  bust  at  Naples  and  the  Ludovisi  Hera  are 
the   most   conspicuous  examples. 

Authorities.— F.  G.  Wclcker,  Criech.  GdtUrl.  I  362  f. 
(Gfittingen.  1857-1863);  L.  Prellcr  (ed.  C.  Robert),  Criech.  liiylho- 
logie,  i.  160  i.  (Berlin.  189^);  W.  H.  Roscher,  Lex.  der  griech.  «. 
rdm.  Mythologie,  s.v.  (Leipzig.  1884)  ;C  Dax«VQbia^^TAY..^buipi^ 
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Diet,  des  ant.  grecques  e/  rom.  s.v.  "Juno"  (Paris.  1877):  L.  R. 
Farnell.  Culls  of  the  Greek  StaUs,  t.  170  f.  (Oxford,  1896):  A.  B. 
Cook  in  Class.  Rev.  xx.  365  (.  ^16  i.\  0.  Gruppe,  Criech.  Mytho- 
htie  u.  Rdiponsgesch.  p.  1121  1.  (Munich,  1903).  In  the  article 
Greek  Art,  fig.  24,  will  be  found  a  roughly  executed  head  of  Hera, 
from  the  pediment  of  the  treasury  of  the  Mi^arians.      (E.  E.  S.) 

'  HERACLEA,  the  name  of  a  large  number  of  ancient  cities 
founded  by  the  Greeks. 

X.  Heraclea  (Gr.  'HpdxXcw),  an  andent  city  of  Lucania, 
situated  near  the  modern  Policoro,  3  m.  from  the  coast  of  the  gulf 
of  Tarentum,  between  the  rivers  Aciris  (Agri)  and  Siris  (Sinni) 
about  13  m.  S.S.W.  of  Metapontum.  It  was  a  Greek  colony 
founded  by  the  Tarentines  and  Thurians  in  432  B.C.,  the  former 
being  predominant.  It  was  chosen  as  the  meeting-place  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Italiot  Greeks,  which  Alexander  of 
Epirus,  after  his  alienation  from  Tarentum,  tried  to  transfer  to 
Thurii.  Here  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  defeated  the  consul 
Laevinus  in  280  B.C.,  after  he  had  crossed  the  river  Siris.  In 
278  B.C.,  or  possibly  in  282  B.C.,  probably  in  order  to  detach  it 
from  Tarentum,  the  Romans  made  a  special  treaty  with  Heraclca, 
on  such  favourable  terms  that  in  89  B.C.  the  Roman  citizenship 
given  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  Lex  Plautia  Papiria  was  only 
accepted  after  considerable  hesitation.  We  hear  that  Heraclea 
surrendered  under  compulsion  to  Hannibal  in  212  B.C.  and  that 
in  the  Social  war  the  public  records  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
Cicero  in  his  defence  of  the  poet  Archias,  an  adopted  citizen  of 
Heraclea,  speaks  of  it  as  a  flourishing  town.  As  a  consequence 
of  its  having  accepted  Roman  citizenship,  it  T>ecame  a  municipium ; 
part  of  a  copy  of  the  Lex  lulia  Municipalis  of  46  B.C.  (engraved 
on  the  back  of  two  bronze  tablets,  on  the  front  of  which  is  a  Greek 
inscription  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  defining  the  boundaries  of 
lands  belonging  to  various  temples),  which  was  found  between 
Heraclea  and  Metapontum,  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  our 
knowledge  of  that  law.  It  was  still  a  place  of  some  importance 
under  the  empire;  a  branch  road  from  Venusia  joined  the  coast 
road  here.  The  circumstances  of  its  destruction  and  abandon- 
ment was  unknown;  the  site  is  now  marked  by  a  few  heaps  of 
ruins.  Its  medieval  representative  was  Anglona,  once  a  bishopric, 
but  now  itself  a  heap  of  ruins,  among  which  are  those  of  an 
11th-century  church. 

2.  Heraclea  Minoa,  an  ancient  town  on  the  south  coast  of 
Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Halycus,  near  the  modern 
Montallegro,  some  20  m.  N.W.  of  Girgenti.  It  was  at  first  an 
outpost  of  Selinus  (Herod,  v.  46),  then  overthrown  by  Carthage, 
later  a  border  town  of  Agrigentum.  It  passed  into  Carthaginian 
hands  by  the  treaty  of  405  B.C.,  was  won  back  by  Dionysius  in 
his  first  Punic  war,  but  recovered  by  Carthage  in  383.  From  this 
date  onwards  coins  bearing  its  Semitic  name,  Ras  Melkart, 
become  common,  and  it  was  obviously  an  important  border 
fortress.  It  was  here  that  Dion  landed  in  357  B.C.,  when  he 
attacked  Syracuse.  The  Agrigentines  won  it  back  in  309,  but 
it  soon  fell  under  the  power  of  Agatbodes.  It  was  temporarily 
recovered  for  Greece  by  Pyrrhus.  (T.  As.) 

3.  Heraclea  Pontica  (mod.  Bender  Eregli)^  an  ancient  city 
on  the  coast  of  Bithynia  in  Asia  Minor,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kilijsu.  It  was  founded  by  a  Megarian  colony, '  which  soon 
subjugated  the  native  Mariandynians  and  extended  its  power 
over  a  considerable  territory.  The  prosperity  of  the  city,  rudely 
shaken  by  the  Galatians  and  the  Bithynians,  was  utterly 
destroyed  in*  the  Mithradatic  war.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Heraclides  Ponticus.  The  modern  town  is  best  known  for  its 
lignite  coal-mines,  from  which  Constantinople  receives  a  good 
part  of  its  supply. 

4.  Heraclea  SihmcA,  a  town  in  Thracian  Macedonia,  to  the 
south  of  the  Strymon,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  the  village 
of  Zervokhori,  and  identified  by  the  discovery  of  local  coins. 

5.  Heraclea,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Caria  and  Ionia,  near 
the  foot  of  Mount  Latmus.  In  its  neighbourhood  was  the 
burial  cave  of  Endymion. 

6.  Heraclea-Cydistra  (mod.  Eregli  in  the  vilayet  of  Konia), 
under  the  name  Cybistra,  had  some  importance  in  Hellenistic 
times  owmg  to  its  position  near  the  point  where  the  road  to  the 
CHIoMD  Cities  enters  the  hills.    It  lay  in  the  way  of  armicsaod  was 


more  than  once  sacked  by  the  Arab  invaders  of  Asia  Minor 

(a.o.  805  and  832).    It  became  Turkish  (Seljuk)  in  the  nth 

century.    Modern  Eregli  had  grown  from  a  large  village  to  a 

town  since  the  railway  reached  it  from  Konia  and  Karaman 

in  1904;  and  it  has  now  an  hotel  and  good  shops.    Three  hours' 

ride  S.  is  the  famous  "Hittite"  rock-relief  of  Ivriz,  representing 

a  king  (probably  of  neighbouring  Tyana)  adoring  a  god  (see 

HimTEs).    This  was  the  first  "  Hittite  "  monument  discovered 

in  modem  times  (eariy  i8th  century,  by  the  Swede  Otter,  an 

emissary  of  Louis  XIV.). 

For  Heraclea  Trachinia  see  Trachis,  and  for  Heraclea  Perinthus 
see  Perinthus. 

Heraclea  was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  Sporades,  between 
Naxos  and  los,  which  is  still  called  Raklia.and  bears  traces  of  a 
Greek  township  with  temples  to  Tyche  and  Zeus  Lophites. 

(D.  G.  H.) 

HERACLBON,  a  Gnostic  who  flourished  about  a.d.  125, 
probably  in  the  south  of  Italy  or  in  Sicily,  and  is  generally 
classed  by  the  early  heresiologists  with  the  Valentinian  school 
of  heresy.  In  his  system  he  appears  to  have  regarded  the 
divine  nature  as  a  vast  abyss  in  whose  plcroma  were  aeons  of 
different  orders  and  degrees, — emanations  from  the  source  of 
being.  Midway  between  the  supreme  God  and  the  material 
world  was  the  Demiurgus,  who  created  the  latter,  and  under 
whose  jurisdiction  the  lower,  animal  soul  of  man  proceeded  after 
death,  while  his  higher,  celestial  soul  returned  to  the  pleroma 
whence  at  first  it  issued.  Though  conspicuously  uniting  faith 
in  Christ  with  spiritual  maturity,  there  are  evidences  that,  like 
other  Valentinians,  Hcracleon  did  not  suflficicntly  emphasize 
abstinence  from  the  moral  laxity  and  worldliness  into  which  his 
followers  fell.  He  seems  to  have  received  the  ordinary  Christian 
scriptures;  and  Origen,  who  treats  him  as  a  notable  exegete, 
has  preserved  fragments  of  a  commentary  by  him  on  the  fourth 
gospel  (brought  together  by  Grabe  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Spiciiegium),  while  Clement  of  Alexandria  quotes  from  him 
what  appears  to  be  a  passage  from  a  commentary  on  Luke. 
These  writings  are  remarkable  for  their  intensely  mystical  and 
allegorical  interpretations  of  the  text. 

HERACLEONAS,  east-Roman  emperor  (Feb.-Sept.  641),  was 
the  son  of  Heraclius  (q.v.)  and  Martina.  At  the  end  of  Heradius' 
reign  he  obtained  through  his  mother's  influence  the  title  of 
Augustus  (638),  and  after  his  father's  death  was  prodaimed 
joint  emperor  with  his  half-brother  Constantine  III.  The 
premature  death  of  Constantine,  in  May  641,  left  Heradeonas 
sole  ruler.  But  a  suspicion  that  he  and  Martina  had  murdered 
Constantine  led  soon  after  to  a  revolt,  and  to  the  mutilation 
and  banishment  of  the  supposed  offenders.  Nothing  further  is 
known  about  Heradeonas  subsequent  to  641. 

HERACLIDAE,  the  general  name  for  the  numerous  descend- 
ants of  Heracles  (Hercules),  and  specially  appUed  in  a  narrower 
sense  to  the  descendants  of  Hyllus,  the  eldest  of  his  four  sons 
by  Delaneirathe,  conquerors  of  Peloponnesus.  Heracles,  whom 
Zeus  had  originally  intended  to  be  ruler  of  Argos,  Lacedaemon 
and  Messenian  Pylos,  had  been  supplanted  by  the  cunning  of 
Hera,  and  his  intended  possessions  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Eurystheus,  king  of  Mycenae.  After  the  death  of  Heracles, 
his  children,  after  many  wanderings,  found  refuge  from  Eurys- 
theus at  Athens.  Eurystheus,  on  his  demand  for  their  surrender 
being  refused,  attacked  Athens,  but  was  defeated  and  slain. 
Hyllus  and  his  brothers  then  invaded  Peloponnesus,  but  after 
a  year's  stay  w;:re  forced  by  a  pestilence  to  quit.  They  with- 
drew to  T&essaly,  where  Aegimius,  the  mythical  ancestor  of  the 
Dorians,  whom  Heracles  had  assisted  in  war  against  the  Lapithae, 
adopted  Hyllus  and  made  over  to  him  a  third  part  of  his  territory. 
After  the  death  of  Aegimius,  his  two  sons,  Pamphilus  and  Dymas, 
voluntarily  submitt^  to  Hyllus  (who  was,  according  to  the 
Dorian  tradition  in  Herodotus  v.  72,  really  an  Achaean),  who 
thus  became  ruler  of  the  Dorians,  the  three  branches  of  that 
race  being  named  after  these  three  heroes.  Being  desirous 
of  reconquering  his  paternal  inheritance,  Hyllus  consulted  the 
Delphic  oracle,  which  told  him  to  wait  for  "the  third  fruit,** 
and  then  enter  Peloponnesus  by  *'  a  narrow  passage  by  sea." 
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Accordingly,  after  three  years,  Hyllus  inarched  across  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth  to  attack  Atreus,  the  successor  of  Eurystheus, 
but  was  slain  in  single  combat  by  Echemus,  king  of  Tegea.    This 
second  attempt  was  followed  by  a  third  under  Cleodaeus  and 
a  fourth  under  Aristomachus,  both  of  which  were  equally  un- 
successful.   At  last,  Temcnus,  Cresphontes  and  Aristodemus, 
the  sons  of  Aristomachus,  complained  to  the  oracle  that  its 
instructions  had  proved  fatal  to  those  who  had  followed  them. 
They  received  the  answer  that  by  the  "  third  fruit  "  the  "  third 
generation  "  was  meant,  &nd  that  the  "  narrow  passage  "  was  not 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  but  the  straits  of  Rhium.    They  ac- 
cordingly built  a  fleet  at  Naupactus,  but  before  they  set  sail, 
Aristodemus  was  struck  by  lightning  (or  shot  by  Apollo)  and 
the  fleet  destroyed,  because  one  of  the  Heradidae  had  slain  an 
Acamanian  soothsayer.    The  oracle,  being  again  consulted  by 
Tenoenus,   bade  him  offer  an  expiatory  sacrifice  and  banish 
the  murderer  for  ten  years,  and  look  out  for  a  man  with  three 
e3res  to  act  as  guide.    On  his  way  back  to  Naupactus,  Temenus 
fell  in  with  Oxylus,  an  Aetolian,  who  had  lost  one  eye,  riding 
on  a  horse  (thus  making  up  the  three  eyes)  and  immediately 
pre^«d  him  into  his  service.    According  to  another  accotmt, 
a.  mule  on  which  Oxylus  rode  had  lost  an  eye.    The    Hera- 
didae repaired  their  ships,  sailed  from  Naupactus  to  Antirrhium, 
And  thence  to  Rhium  in  Peloponnesus.    A  decisive  battle  was 
fought  with  Tisamenus,  son  of  Orestes,  the  chief  ruler  in  the 
peninsula,  who  was  defeated  and  slain.    The  Heraclidae,  who 
t.hus  becajme  practically  masters  of  Peloponnesus,  proceeded  to 
«listribute  its  territory  among  themselves  by  lot.    Argos  fell  to 
TTemenus,  Lacedaemonto  Proclesand  Eurysthenes,  the  twin  sons 
of  Aristodemus ;  and  Messene  to  Cresphontes.    The  fertile  district 
of  Elis  had  been  reserved  by  agreement  for  Oxylus.    The  Hera- 
^li^P**  ruled  in  Lacedaemon  till  22 1  B.C.,  but  disappeared  much 
earlier  in  the  other  countries.    This  conquest  of  Peloponnesus 
l>y  the  Dorians,  commonly  called  the  "  Return  of  the  Heraclidae," 
is  represented  as  the  recovery  by  the  descendants  of  Heracles 
of  the  rightful  inheritance  of  their  hero  ancestor  and  his  sons. 
The  Dorians  followed  the  custom  of  other  Greek  tribes  in  claiming 
as  ancestor  for  their  ruling  families  one  of  the  Icgendaiy  heroes, 
but  the  traditions  must  not  on  that  account  be  regarded  as 
entirely  mythicaL    They  represent  a  joint  invasion  of  Pelopon- 
nesus by  Aetolians  and  Dorians,  the.  latter  having  been  driven 
southward  from  their  original  northern  home  under  pressure 
from  the  Thessalians.    It  is  noticeable  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  these  Heraclidae  or  their  invasion  in  Homer  or  Hesiod. 
Herodotus  (vi;  52)  speaks  of  poets  who  had  celebrated  their 
deeds,  but  these  were  limited ^to  bvents  immediately  succeeding 
the  death  of  Heracles.    The  story  was  first  amplified  by  the  Greek 
tragedians,  who  probably  drew  their  inspiration  from  local 
legends,  which  glorified  the  services  rendered  by  Athens  to  the 
rulers  of  Peloponnesus. 

ApoUodoruB  ii.  8;  Diod.  Sic.  iv..  $y,  ^8;  Pausanias  L  32,  41, 
ii.  131  18,  iii.  I,  IV.  3,  v.  3;  Eunptdes,  Heraclidae;  Pindar,. 
Pylhta,  Ix.  137;  Herodotus  ix.  27.  See  MOllcr's  Dorians,  i.  ch.  3: 
Thirlwall,  History  of  Greece,  ch.  vii. ;  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  i. 
ch.  xviii. :  Busolt,  Criechische  Ceschichte,  i.  ch.  U.  sec  7,  where  a  list 
of  modem  authorities  is  given. 

flERACUDES  PONTICUS,  Greek  philosopher  and  miscel- 
laneous writer,  bom  at  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  flourished  in  the  4th 
century  B.C.  He  studied  philosophy  at  Athens  under  Speusippus, 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  According  to  Suidas,  Plato,  on  his  departure 
for  Sicily,  left  his  pupils  in  charge  of  Heraclides.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Heraclea.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
vain  and  fat,  and  to  have  been  so  fond  of  display  that  he  was 
nicknamed  Pompicus,  or  the  Showy  (unless  the  epithet  refers 
to  his  literary  style).  Various  idle  stories  are  related  about  him. 
On  one  occasion,  for  instance,  Heraclea  was  afflicted  with  famine, 
and  the  Pythian  priestess  at  Delphi,  bribed  by  Heraclides, 
assured  his  inquiring  townsmen  that  the  dearth  would  be  stayed 
if  they  granted  a  golden  crown  to  that  philosopher.  This  was 
done;  but  just  as  Heraclides  was  receiving  his  honour  in  a 
crowded  assembly,  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy,  while  the 
dishonest  priestess  perished  at  the  same  moment  from  the  bite 
€f  a  lerpent.    On  bis  death-bed  he  is  said  to  have  requested  a 


friend  to  hide  his  body  as  soon  as  life  was  extinct,  and,  by  putting 
a  serpent  in  its  place,  induce  his  townsmen  to  suppose  that  he 
had  been  carried  up  to  heaven.  The  trick  was  discovered, 
and  Heraclides  received  only  ridicule  instead  of  divine  honours 
(Diogenes  La£rtius  v.  6).  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  about 
these  stories,  Heraclides  seems  to  have  been  a  versatile  and 
prolific  writer  on  philosophy,  mathematics,  music,  grammar, 
physics,  history  and  rhetoric.  Many  of  the  works  attributed 
to  him,  however,  are  probably  by  one  or  more  persons  of  the 
same  name. 

The  extant  fragment  of  a  treatise  On  Constitutions  (C.W.  MQller. 
F.H.C.  ii.  197-207)  is  probably  a  compilation  from  the  Politdes  of 
Aristotle  by  Heraclides  Lembos.  who  Uved  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
VI.  Philometor  (181-146).  See  Otto  Voss.  De  Heraclidis  Ponttcivita 
ei«T«>/M(i896). 

HERACLITUS  ('HpdxXttTos;  c.  S40-47S  B.C.),  Greek  philo- 
sopher, was  bom  at  Ephesus  of  distingxiished  parentage. 
Of  his  early  life  and  education  we  know  nothing;  from  the 
contempt  with  which  he  spoke  of  all  his  fellow-philosophers  and 
of  his  fellow-dtizens  as  a  whole  we  may  gather  that  he  regarded 
himself  as  self-taught  and  a  pioneer  of  wisdom.  So  intensely 
aristocratic  (hence  his  nickntune  ^XoXoIfopot,  "  he  who  rails 
at  the  people  ")  was  his  temperament  that  he  declined  to  ezerdse 
the  regal-hieratic  office  of  ^ouriXcCs  which  was  hereditary  in  his 
family,  and  presented  it  to  his  brother.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  he  did  occasionally  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  the  dty  at 
the  period  when  the  rule  of  Persia  had  given  place  to  autonomy; 
it  is  said  that  he  compelled  the  usiuper  Melancomas  to  abdicate. 
From  the  lonely  life  he  led,  and  still  more  from  the  extreme 
profundity  of  bis  philosophy  and  his  contempt  for  mankind  in 
general,  he  was  called  the  "  Dark  Philosopher  "  (6  cKtnw^i/s), 
or  the  *'  Weeping  Philosopher/'  in  contrast  to  Democritus,  the 
"  Laughing  Philosopher." 

Heraditus  is  in  a  real  sense  the  founder  of  metaphysics. 
Starting  from  the  physical  standpoint  of  the  Ionian  physicists, 
he  accepted  their  general  idea  of  the  \mity  of  nature,  but  entirely 
denied  their  theory  of  being.  The  fundamental  uniform  fact 
in  nature  is  constant  change  {vkma  xwpii  koI  obbh  M^vci); 
everything  both  is  and  is  not  at  the  same  time.  He  thus  arrives 
at  the  principle  of  Relativity;  harmony  and  unity  consist  in 
diversity  and  multiplicity,  llie  senses  are  "bad  witnesses" 
(icaxol  /td/n-upcr);  only  the  wise  man  can  obtain  knowledge. 

To  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  doctrines  of  Heraditus, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  Greek  philosophy  the  sharp 
distinction  between  subject  .and  object  which  pervades  modem 
thought  was  foreign,  a  consideration  which  suggests  the  conclusion 
that,  while  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  reckon  Heraditus  with  the 
materialistic  cosmologists  of  the  Ionic  schools,  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand^  going  too  far  to  treat  his  theory,  with  Hegel  and  Lassalle, 
as  one  of  pure  Panlogism.  Accordingly,  when  he  denies  the 
reality  of  Being,  and  declares  Becoming,  or  eternal  flux  and 
change,  to  be  the  sole  actuality,  Heraditus  must  be  understood 
to  enunciate  not  only  the  unreality  of  the  abstract  notion  of  being, 
except  as  the  corrdative  of  that  of  not-being,  but  also  the 
physical  doctrine  that  all  phenomena  are  in  a  state  of  continuous 
transition  from  non-existence  to  existence,  and  vice  versa,  without 
either  distinguishing  these  propositions  or  qualifying  them  by 
any  reference  to  the  relation  of  thought  to  experience.  "  Every 
thing  is  and  is  not  ";  all  things  are,  and  nothing  remains.  So 
far  he  is  in  general  agreement  with  Anaximander  {q.v.),  but  he 
differs  from  him  in  the  solution  of  the  probleni,  disliking,  as  a 
poet  and  a  mystic,  the  primary  matter  which  satisfied  the  patient 
researcher,  and  demanding  a  more  vivid  and  picturesque  dement. 
Naturally  he  selects  fire,  according  to  him  the  most  complete 
embodiment  of  the  process  of  Becoming,  as  the  principle  of 
empirical  existence,  out  of  which  all  things,  including  even  the 
soul,,  grow  by  way  of  a  quasi  condensation,  and  into  which  all 
things  must  in  course  of  time  be  again  resolved.  But  this 
primordial  fire  is  in  itself  that  divine  rational  process,  the 
harmony  of  which  constitutes  the  law  of  the  universe  (see  Locos) . 
Real  knowledge  consists  in  comprehending  this  all-pervading  - 
harmony  as  embodied  in  the  manifold  of  perception,  and  the 
senses  are  "  bad-witnesses,"  because  they  apprehend  ^V^iexi»a)K&»^ 
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whkb  bli  WD  CDDiiantine  hid  niccosfuUy  de[ended  ijuntt 
iCDCwed  Incunioni  by  ibe  Avin,  Kcnclius  letumed  bii  atucki 
upon  the  Ffniaiu  (61;).  lliough  dnoted  by  the  Khuui, 
with  whom  he  hul  made  in  alliance  upon  enlering  into  Pontus, 
he  gained  a  decisive  advanlagc  by  a  brilliant  march  aciou  the 
Armenian  higbUnda  Into  the  Tigris  plain,  and  a  hanl-fougbt 
victory  over  ChoKoei'  gential,  Shahrbanu,  in  which  HcncUus 
diltinguilfaed  himself  hy  his  peitonti  bravery.    A  subuqiKDt 

Choiroa  in  favour  ol  his  son  Kavidh  II.  (3.1.);  the  new  Uas 
promptly  made  peace  with  the  emperor,  whose  lioops  ntn 
already  advancing  upon  Ihe  Peruan  capilal  Ctesiphon  (61a). 
Having  thus  secured  his  eastern  frontier,  Her«clius  rcluma] 

which  in  619  he  brou^t  back  in  person  10  Jerusalem.  On  Ihe 
aonhem  [roniier  ol  the  empit*  he  kept  the  Avars  in  check  by 
inducing  (he  Serbs  10  migrale  (mm  the  Carpathians  to  Ihe 
Balkan  lands  so  a*  to  divert  the  alientioo  of  the  Avia. 

The  triumphs  which  Htiactius  had  won  through  hii  oitd 
energy  and  skill  did  not  bring  hini  lasting  popularity.  In  hii 
civil  administration  he  followed  out  his  own  ideas  without 
defemng  to  the  nobles  or  the  Churchy  and  the  opposition  which 

weakened  by  dropsy,  Heradius  failed  to  show  sufficient  energy 
against  the  new  peril  that  menaced  his  eastern  provin«3  towarda 
the  end  of  his  reign.  In  610  the  Sancens  made  their  first  in- 
cur^an  into  Syria  (see  Caufhite,  section  A,  f  i);  in  636  they 
won  a  notable  victory  on  the  Yennuk  (Hieromai),  and  In  the 
fallowing  yean  conquered  all  Syria.  Palestine  and  Egypt. 
Heraclius  made  no  attempt  to  retrieve  Ihe  miafonunei  ol  fait 
generals,  hut  evacuated  his  possessions  Id  sullen  despair.  Tlie 
remaining  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  theological  speculation 
and  ecdesiaslicil  reforms.  His  religious  enthusiasm  led  him  to 
oppress  bis  Jewish  subjects;  on  the  other  hand  he  sought  to 
reconcile  the  Cbrislian  sects,  and  to  this  elfect  propaunded  in 
hii  EMeiil  *  condliiloiy  doctrine  of  monothelitm.  Heradius 
died  of  bis  disease  ui  641.  He  had  been  twice  mairied;  hi* 
second  union,  with  his  niece  Martina,  was  frequently  mule  ■ 
matter  o(  repnucb  to  him.  In  spile  ol  bis  partial  faHuRI, 
Herachus  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  ol  Byianllae 
emperors,  and  his  early  campaigns  were  Ihe  means  ol  saving  the 
realm  from  almost  certain  destructian. 

AuTHoaniis.— G.  Finlay,  UiiUry  of  Cma  (Oidorf.  1877)  L 
3'|-]5<T  J-  B.  Bury,  nc  LaUr  Kima»  Emfirt  (Loodan. 
lS39),  iL  307.171;  T.  E.  Evangelidcs,  'HmkiTin  i  atravlrw 
n»  BvCuilm  (Ode>B,    1903);  A    Pemico,    I.' lifptnUrt    EracUa 

iinonnCF,  190J).  On  Ihe  Peiun  campaigni:  Ibe  epic  of  Georve 
'isidc.  (ed.  iV.  Bonn);  F.  Moclcr,  Siilcirt  ifUntli.,  J^ 
J'Mnx  Scbiai  (Parii.  19114):  E.  Cirland  in  Byaauinmit  ZtU- 
icknlt.  iii.  (1094)  ]]o.]37:  n-  H.  Dayaes  in  ibe  Entliik  Historical 
XltitK  (1904).  pp.  694-;oi.  (M.  O.  B.  C) 

HERALD  (0.  Fr.  turaul,  ktroull;  the  ori^a  is  uncertain,  but 
O.H.G.  jkerm,  to  call,  or  kariwald,  leader  of  SJi  army,  have  been 
proposed;  the  Cr.  equivalent  is  (flpof:  Lat.  fraao,  (admealat, 
jaialis),  in  Creek  and  Roman  antiquities,  the  term  for  the 
ofiidols  described  below;  in  modem  usage,  while  the  word 
"  benld  "  is  often  used  generally  in  a  sense  analogous  to  that 
ol  Ibe  ancients,  it  is  more  specially  restricted  to  that  dealt  with 
in  the  article  Heuuxv, 

The  Greek  beialds.  wbo  claimed  descent  from  Hermes,  the 
messenger  ol  the  gods,  through  bis  son  Keryi,  were  public 
functionaries  ol  high  importance  in  early  times.  Like  Hertaes, 
they  carried  a  staS  of  olive  or  laurel  wood  surrounded  by  two 
snakes  (or  with  wool  as  messengers  ol  peace);  Ihnr  persons 
were  inviolable;  and  they  {ormed  a  kind  of  priesthood  or  corpora- 
lion.  In  the  Homeric  sge,  they  summoned  the  sssemblies  o\ 
the  people,  at  which  Ihey  preserved  order  and  silence;  pro- 
claimed war;  arranged   the  cessation  of  hostilities  and   the 
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their  position  was  a  less  honourable  one;  they,  were  recruited 
from  the  poorer  classes,  and  were  mostly  paid  servants  of  the 
various  officials.  Pollux  in  his  Onomasticon  distinguishes  four 
dosses  of  heralds:  (i)  the  sacred  heralds  at  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries;^  (3)  the  henlds  at  the  public  games,  who  announced 
the  names  of  the  competitors  and  victors;  (3)  those  who  super- 
intended the  arrangements  of  festal  processions;  (4)  those 
who  proclaimed  goods  for  sale  in  the  market  (for  which  purpose 
they  mounted  a  stone),  and  gave  notice  of  lost  children  and  run- 
away slaves.  To  these  should  be  added  (5)  the  heralds  of  the 
boulC  and  demos,  who  summoned  the  members  of  the  council  and 
ecclesta,  redted  the  solemn  formula  of  prayer  before  the  opening 
of  the  meeting,  called  upon  the  orators  to  speak,  counted  the 
votes  and  announced  the  results;  (6)  the  heralds  of  the  law  courts, 
who  gave  notice  of  the  time  of  trials  and  summoned  the  parties. 
The  heralds  received  payment  from  the  state. and  free  meals 
together  with  the  officials  to  whom  they  were  attached.  Their 
appointment  was  subject  to  some  kind  of  examination,  probably 
of  the  quality  of  their  voice.  Like  the  earlier  heralds,  they  were 
also  employed  in  negotiations  connected  with  war  and  peace. 

Among  the  Romans  the  praecones  or  "criers"  exercised 
their  profession  both  in  private  and  official  business.  As  private 
criers  they  were  especially  concerned  with  auctions;  they  adver- 
tized the  time,  place  and  conditions  of  sale,  called  out  the  various 
bids,  and  like  the  modem  auctioneer  varied  the  proceedings  with 
jokes.  They  gave  notice  in  the  streets  of  things  that  had  been 
lost,  and  took  over  various  conmiissions,  such  as  funeral  arrange- 
ments. Although  the  calling  was  held  in  little  estimation,  some 
of  these  criers  amassed  great  wealth.  The  state  criers,  who  were 
mostly  freedmen  and  well  paid,  formed  the  lowest  class  of 
apparitores  (attendants  on  various  magistrates).  On  the  whole, 
their  functions  resentbled  those  of  the  Greek  heralds.  They  called 
the  popular  assemblies  together,  proclaimed  silence  and  made 
known  the  result  of  the  voting;  in  judidal  cases,  they  summoned 
the  plaintiff,  defendant,  advocates  and  witnesses;  in  criminal 
executions  they  gave  out  the  reasons  for  the  punishment  and 
called  on  the  executioner  to  perform  bis  duty;  they  invited  the 
people  to  the  games  and  announced  the  names  of  the  victors. 
Public  criers  were  also  employed  at  state  auctions  in  themunicipia 
and  colonies,  but,  according  to  the  lex  Julia  munlcipalis  of 
Caesar,  they  were  prohibited  from  holding  office. 

Amongst  the  Romans  the  settlement  of  matters  relating  to 
war  and  peace  was  entrusted  to  a  special  class  of  heralds  called 
FetiaUs  (not  Peciales)^  a  word  of  uncertain  etymology,  possibly 
connected  withfateor,fari,  and  meaning  "  the  speakers."  They 
formed  a  priestly  college  of  20  (or  15)  members,  the  institution 
of  which  was  ascribed  to  one  of  the  kings.  They  were  chosen  from 
the  most  distinguished  families,  held  office  for  life,  and  filled  up 
vacancies  in  their  number  by  co-optation.  Their  duties  were  to 
demand  redress  for  insult  or  injury  to  the  state,  to  declare  war 
unless  satisfaction  was  obtained  within  a  certain  number  of  days 
and  to  conclude  treaties  of  peace.  A  deputation  of  four  (or  two), 
one  of  whom  was  called  paler  palratus,  wearing  priestly  garments, 
with  sacred  herbs  plucked  from  the  Capitoline  bill  borne  in  front, 
proceeded  to  the  frontier  of  the  enemy's  territory  and  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  guilty  party.  This  demand  was  called 
darigatio  (perhaps  from  its  being  made  in  a  loud,  clear  voice). 
If  no  satisfactory  answer  was  given  within  30  days,  the  deputa- 
tion returned  to  Rome  and  made  a  report.  If  war  was  decidecil 
upon,  the  deputation  again  repaired  to  the  frontier,  pronounced 
a  solemn  formula,  and  hurled  a  charred  and  blood-stained  javelin 
across  the  frontier,  in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses,  which 
was  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  (Livy  i.  24, 32).     With 

*  These  heralds  are  regarded  by  some  as  a  branch  of  the  Eumol- 
pidae,  by  others  as  of  Athenian  origin.  They  enjoyed  ercat  prestige 
and  formed  a  hieratic  caste  like  the  Eumol  pidae,  with  whom  they 
shared  the  most  important  liturgical  functions.  From  them  were 
selected  the  i^UUhcm  or  torch-t^arer,  the  Ufioxrifwi,  whose  chief 
duty  was  to  proclaim  silence,  and  6  kwl  /Sbf^.  an  ofRcial  connected 
with  the  service  at  the  altar  (see  L.  R.  Farnell.  Cult^  of  the  Greek 
Slates,  iti.'  161;  J.  TdpfTer,  Attische  Cenealogie  (1889);  Ditten- 
berger  in  Hermes,  xx.;  P.  Foucart,  "  Les  Grands  Mystdres 
d'EKOMS  "  in  Mim,  de  fInsiUut  National  de  France,  xxxvil  (1904;. 


the  extension  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  became  impossible  tc 
carry  out  this  ceremonial,  for  which  was  substituted  the  hurfing 
of  a  javelin  over  a  column  near  the  temple  of  Bellona  in  the 
direction  of  the  enemy's  territory.  When  the  termination  of 
a  war  was  decided  upon,  the  fetiales  either  made  an  arrangement 
for  the  suspension  of  hostilities  for  a  definite  term  of  years, 
after  which  the  war  recommence  automatically  or  they  con- 
cluded a  solemn  treaty  with  the  enemy.  G>nditions.of  peace  or 
alliance  proposed  by  the  general  on  his  own  responsibility 
(sponsio)  were  not  binding  upon  the  people,  and  in  case  of 
rejection  the  general,  with  hands  bound,  was  delivered  by  the 
fetiales  to  the  enemy  (Livy  ix.  xo).  But  if  the  terms  were 
agreed  to,  a  deputation  carrying  the  sacred  herbs  and  the  flint 
stones,  kept  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius  for  sacrificial 
purposes,  met  a  deputation  of  fetiales  from  the  other  side. 
After  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  had  been  read,  the  sacrificial 
formula  was  pronounce  and  the  victims  slain  by  a  blow  from  a 
stone  (hence  the  expression  foedus  ferire).  The  treaty  wps  then 
signed  and  handed  over  to  the  keeping  of  the  fetial  college. 
These  ceremonies  usually  took  place  in  Rome,  but  in  sox  a 
deputation  of  fetiales  went  to  Africa  to  ratify  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  Carthage.  From  that  time  little  is  heard  of  the  fetiales, 
although  they  appear  to  have  existed  till  the  end  of  the  4th 
century  a.d.  The  caduceatar  (from  caduceus,  the  latinized  form 
of  KripvKeiop)  was  the  name  of  a  person  who  was  sent  to  treat  for 
peace.  His  person  was  considered  sacred;  and  lik^  the  fetiales  he 
carried  the  sacred  herbs,  instead  of  the  caduceus,  which  was  not 
in  use  amongst  the  Romans. 

For  the  Greek  heralds,  see  Ch.  Ostermann,  De  praeconibus  Crae' 
corum  (1845);  for  the  Roman  Praecones,  Mommsen,  Rdmisches 
Siaalsrecht,  i.  363  (3rd  ed.,  1887);  also  article  Praecones  in 
Paiily's  Realencyaopddie  (1852  edition);  for  the  Fetiales,  mono- 
grapns  by  F.  C.  Conradi  (1734. containingall  the  necessary  material), 
ana  G.  Fusinato  (1884,  from  Aiti  delta  R.  Accad.  dei  Lincei,  scries 
iii.  vol.  13);  also  Marquardt,  Rdmische  Staatsverwaltun^,  iii.  415 
(3rd  ed.,  1885),  and  A.  Weiss  in  Daremberg  and  Saglio's  Dtclionnaire 
des  antiquiUs.  (J.  H.  F.) 

HERALDRY.  Although  the  word  Heraldry  properly  belongs 
to  all  the  business  of  the  herald  (q.v.),  it  has  long  attached  itself 
to  that  which  in  earlier  times  was  known  as  armory,  the  science 
of  armorial  bearings. 

History  of  Armorial  Bearings. — ^In  all  ages  and  in  all  quarters, 
of  the  world  distinguishing  symbols  have  been  adopted  by  tribes 
or  nations,  by  families  or  by  chieftains.  Greek  and  Roman  poets 
describe  the  devices  borne  on  the  shields  of  heroes,  and  many 
such  painted  shields  are  pictured  on  antique  vases.  Rabbinical 
writers  have  supported  the  fancy  that  the  standards  of  the  tribes 
set  up  in  their  camps  bore  figures  devised  from  the  prophecy  of 
Jacob,  the  ravening  wolf  for  Benjamin,  the  lion's  whelp  for 
Judah  and  the  ship  of  Zebulon.  In  the  East  we  have  such  ancient 
symbols  as  the  five-clawed  dragon  of  the  Chinese  empire  and  the 
chrysanthemum  of  the  emperor  of  Japan.  In  Japan,  indeed,  the 
systematized  badges  borne  by  the  noble  dan^may  be  regarded  as 
akin  to  the  heraldry  of  the  West,  and  the  circle  with  the  three 
asanim  leaves  of  the  Tokugawa  shoguns  has  been  n^ade  as 
familiar  to  us  by  Japanese  lacquer  and  porcelain  as  the  red  pellets 
of  the  Medici  by  old  Italian  fabrics.  Before  the  landing  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Mexico  the  Aztec  chiefs  carried  shields  and  banners, 
some  of  whose  devices  showed  after  the  fashion  of  a  phonetic 
writing  the  names  of  their  bearers;  and  the  eagle  on  the  new 
banner  of  Mexico  may  be  traced  to  the  eagle  that  was  once  carved 
over  the  palace  of  Montezuma.  That  mysterious  business  of 
totemism,  which  students  of  folk-lore  have  discovered  among 
most  primitive  peoples,  must  be  regarded  as  another  of  the  fore- 
runners of  true  heraldry,  the  totem  of  a  tribe  supplying  a  badge 
which  was  sometimes  displayed  on  the  body  of  the  tribesman  in 
paint,  scars  or  tattooing.  Totemism  so  far  touches  our  heraldry 
that  some  would  trace  to  its  symbols  the  while  horse  of  West- 
phalia, the  bull's  head  of  the  Mecklcnburgcrs  and  many  other 
ancient  armories. 

When  true  heraldry  begins  in  Western  Europe  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  suddenness  of  its  dev<i,(Q,^\c\R.wV,  qv^k.^  ^ioa 
idea  of  hereditary  atmoiialsyTD^wAs'w^xaisA'c^Vl  >^«.^^s^:^»»« 
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knights.  Its  earliest  examples  are  probably  still  to  be  discovered 
by  rescardi,  but  certain  notes  may  be  made  which  narrow  the 
dates  between  which  we  must  seek  its  origin.  The  older  writers 
on  heraldry,  lacking  exact  archaeology,  were  wont  to  carry  back 
the  beginnings  to  the  dark  ages,  even  if  they  lacked  the  assurance 
of  those  who  distributed  blazons  among  the  angelic  host  before 
the  Creation.  Even  in  our  own  times  old  misconceptions  give 
ground  slowly.  Georg  Rucxner's  Thurnicr  Buck  of  1523  is  still 
dted  for  its  evidence  of  the  tournament  laws  of  Henry  the  Fowler, 
by  which  those  who  would  contend  in  tournaments  were  forced  to 
show  four  generations  of  arms-bearing  ancestors.  Yet  modem 
criticism  has  shattered  the  elaborated  fiction  of  Rucxner.  In 
England  many  legends  survive  of  arms  borne  by  the  Conqueror 
and  his  companions.  But  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
neither  armorial  banners  nor  shields  of  arms  were  borne  on  cither 
tide  at  Hastings.  The  famous  record  of  the  Bayeux  tapestry 
ghows  shields  which  in  some  cases  suggest  rudely  devised  armorial 
bearings,  but  in  no  case  can  a  shield  be  identified  as  one  which  is 
recognized  in  the  generations  after  the  Conquest.  So  far  is  the 
idea  of  personal  arms  from  the  artist,  that  the  same  warrior,  seen 
in  different  parts  of  the  tapestry's  history,  has  his  shield  with 
di£Fering  devices.  A  generation  later,  Anna  Comncna,  the 
daughter  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  describing  the  shields  of  the 
French  knights  who  came  to  Constantinople,  tells  us  that  their 
polished  faces  were  plain. 

Of  all  men,  kings  and  princes  might  be  the  first  to  be  found 
bearing  arms.  Yet  the  first  English  sovereign  who  appears  on 
his  great  seal  with  arms  on  his  shield  is  Richard  I.  His  seal  of 
SX89  shows  his  shield  charged  with  a  Hon  ramping  towards  the 
sinister  side.  Since  one  half  only  is  seen  of  the  rounded  face  of  the 
shield,  English  antiquaries  have  perhaps  too  hastily  suggested 
that  the  whole  bearing  was  two  lions  face  to  face.  But  the 
mounted  figure  of  Philip  of  Alsace,  count  of  Flanders,  on  his  seal 
of  X 164  bears  a  like  shield  charged  with  a  like  lion,  and  in  this  case 
another  shield  on  the  counterseal  makes  it  clear  that  this  is  the 
single  lion  of  Flanders.  Therefore  we  may  take  it  that,  in  X189, 
King  Richard  bore  arms  of  a  lion  rampant,  while,  nine  years  later, 
another  seal  shows  him  with  a  shield  of  the  familiar  bearings 
which  have  been  borne  as  the  arms  of  England  by  each  one  of  his 
successors. 

That  seal  of  Philip  of  Alsace  is  the'earliest  known  example  of 
the  arms  of  the  great  counts  of  Flanders.  The  ancient  arms  of 
the  kings  of  France,  the  blue  shield  powdered  with  golden  fleurs- 
de-lys,  appear  even  later.  Louis  le  Jeune,  on  the  crowning  of  his 
son  PhiUp  Augustus,  ordered  that  the  young  prince  should  be 
clad  in  a  blue  dalmatic  and  blue  shoes,  sewn  with  golden  flcurs- 
de-lys,  a  flower  whose  name,  as  "  Flcur  de  Loys,"  played  upon 
that  of  his  own,  and  possibly  up>on  his  epithet  name  of  Florus.  A 
seal  of  the  same  king  has  the  device  of  a  single  lily.  But  the  first 
French  royal  seal  with  the  shield  of  the  lilies  is  that  of  Louis  VIIL 
(1223-1226).  The  eagle  of  the  emperors  may  well  be  as  ancient 
a  bearing  as  any  in  Europe,  seeing  that  Charlemagne  is  said,  as 
the  successor  of  the  Caesars,  to  have  used  the  eagle  as  his  badge. 
The  emperor  Hcniy  III.  (1039-1056)  has  the  sceptre  on  his  seal 
surmounted  by  an  eagle;  in  the  12th  century  the  eagle  was 
embroidered  UFK)n  the  imperial  gloves.  At  Molsen  in  1080  the 
emperor's  banner  is  said  by  William  of  Tyre  to  have  borne  the 
eagle,  and  with  the  beginning  of  regular  heraldry  this  imperial 
badge  would  soon  be  displayed  on  a  shield.  The  double-headed 
eagle  is  not  seen  on  an  imperial  seal  until  after  1414,  when  the 
bird  with  one  neck  becomes  the  recognized  arms  of  the  king  of  the 
Romans. 

There  are,  however,  earlier  examples  of  shields  of  arms  than 
any  of  these.  A  document 'of  the  first  importance  is  the  descrip- 
tion by  John  of  Marmbusticr  of  the  marriage  of  Geoffrey  of  Anjou 
with  Maude  the  empress,  daughter  of  Henry  L,  when  the  king  is 
said  to  have  hung  round  the  neck  of  his  son-in-law  a  shield  with 
golden  "  lionceb."  Afterwards  the  monk  speaks  of  Geoffrey  in 
fight,  "  pictos  leones  prcferens  in  dypeo."  Two  notes  may  be 
added  to  this  account.  The  first  is  that  the  enamelled  plate  now 
in  the  museum  at  Le  Mans,  which  is  said  to  have  been  placed  over 
the  tomb  of  Geoffrey  after  his  death  in  1x51,  shows  him  bearing  a 


long  shield  of  azure  witii  six  golden  lioncels,  thus  coofirmlng  t&e 
monk's  story.  The  second  is  the  well-known  fact  that  Geofirey's 
bastard  grandson,  William  with  the  Long  Sword,  undoubtedly 
bore  these  same  arms  of  the  six  lions  of  gold  in  a  blue  field,  even 
as  they  are  still  to  be  seen  upon  his  tomb  at  Salisbury.  Some  ten 
years  before  Richard  I.  scab  with  the  three  leopards,  his  brother 
John,  count  of  Mortain,  is  found  using  a  seal  upon  which  he  ban 
two  leopards,  arms  which  later  tradition  assigns  to  the  ancient 
dukes  of  Normandy  and  to  their  descendants  the  kings  of  F-^^glftnl 
before  Henry  II.,  who  is  said  to  have  added  the  third  leopard  in 
right  of  his  wife,  a  legend  of  no  value.  Mr  Round  has  pointed  oat 
that  Gilbert  of  Clare,  earl  of  Hertford,  who  died  in  1x52,  bean  on 
his  seal  to  a  document  sealed  after  X138  and  not  later  than  1x46, 
the  three  cheverons  afterwards  so  well  known  in  England  as  the 
bearings  of  his  successors.  An  old  drawing  of  the  seal  of  his  unde 
Gilbert,  earl  of  Pembroke  (Lansdowne  MS.  203),  shows  a  cbever- 
onny  shield  used  between  1 138  and  1 146.  At  some  date  between 
1x44  and  XI 50,  Waleran,  count  of  Meulan,  shows  on  his  seal  a 
pennon  and  saddle-doth  with  a  checkered  pattern:  the  house  of 
Warenne,  sprung  from  his  mother's  son,  bore  shields  cheeky  of 
gold  and  azure.  If  we  may  trust  the  inventory  of  Norman  seals 
made  by  M.  Demay,  a  careful  antiquary,  there  is  among  the 
archives  of  the  Manche  a  grant  by  Eudes,  seigneur  du  Pbnt, 
sealed  with  a  seal  and  counterseal  of  arms,  to  which  M.  Demay 
gives  a  date  as  early  as  1 128.  The  writer  has  not  examined  thk 
seal,  the  earliest  armorial  evidence  of  which  he  has  any  knowledge, 
but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  arms  are  described  as  varying  on 
the  seal  and  counterseal,  a  significant  touch  of  primitive  armoiy. 
Another  type  of  seal  common  in  this  X2th  century  shows 
the  personal  device  which  had  not  yet  developed  into  an  armorial 
charge.  A  good  example  is  that  of  Enguerrand  de  Candavine, 
count  of  St  Pol,  where,  although  the  shield  of  the  horseman 
is  uncharged,  sheaves  of  oats,  playing  on  his  name,  are  strewn  at 
the  foot  of  the  seal.  Five  of  these  sheaves  were  the  arms  of 
Candavdne  when  the  house  came  to  display  armf .  In  the  same 
fashion  three  different  members  of  the  family  of  Armenteres  in 
England  show  one,  two  or  three  swords  upon  their  seals,  but  hele 
the  writer  has  no  evidence  of  a  coat  of  arms  derived  from  these 
devices. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century  arms  upon  shields 
increase  in  number.  Soon  the  most  of  the  great  houses  of  the 
west  display  them  with  pride.  Leaders  in  the  fidd,  whether 
of  a  royal  army  or  of  a  dozen  spears,  saw  the  military  advantage 
of  a  custom  which  made  shield  and  banner  things  that  might 
be  recognized  in  the  press.  Although  it  is  probable  that  armorial 
bearings  have  their  first  place  up>on  the  shidd,  the  charges  of 
the  shield  are  found  displayed  on  the  knight's  long  surcoat, 
his  "  coat  of  arms,"  on  his  banner  or  pennon,-  on  the  trappers 
of  his  horse  and  even  upon  the  peaks  of  his  saddle.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  connect  the  rise  of  armory  with  the  adoption 
of  the  barrel-shaped  dose  helm;  but  even  when  wearing  the 
earlier  Norman  helmet  with  its  long  nasal  the  knight's  face  was 
not  to  be  recognized.  The  Conqueror,  as  we  know,  had  to 
bare  his  head  before  he  could  persuade  his  men  at  Hastings  that 
he  still  lived.  Armory  satisfied  a  need  which  had  long  been 
felt.  When  fully  armed,  one  galloping  knight  was  Uke  another; 
but  friend  and  foe  soon  learned  that  the  gold  and  blue  checkers 
meant  that  Warenne  was  in  the  field  and  that  the  gold  and 
red  vair  was  for  Ferrers.  Eail  Simon  at  Evesham  sent  up  his 
barber  to  a  spying  place  and,  as  the  barber  named  in  turn  the 
banners  which  had  come  up  against  him,  he  knew  that  bis  last 
fight  was  at  hand.  In  spite  of  these  things  the  growth  of  the 
custom  of  sealing  deeds  and  charters  had  at  least  as  much  in* 
fluencc  in  the  development  of  armory  as  any  military  need. 
By  this  way,  women  and  dcrks,  dtlzens  and  men  of  peace, 
corporations  and  colleges,  came  to  share  with  the  fighting  man 
in  the  use  of  armorial  bearings.  Arms  in  stone,  wood  and  brass 
decorated  the  tombs  of  the  dead  and  the  houses  of  the  living; 
they  were  broidercd  in  bed-curtains,  coverlets  and  copes,  painted 
on  the  sails  of  ships  and  enamelled  upon  all  manner  of  gold- 
smiths' and  silversmiths'  work.  And,  even  by  warriors,  the 
full  splendour  of  armoiy  was  at  all  times  displayed  more  fully 
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B  ik  tututk  mignlCcncc  of  tbe 

nm^r  busioatof  <mt. 

Tiac  an  be  liltte  doubt  thit  ladent  armoritl  bearbgi  were 
(hoxs  u  will  bjr  the  mo  wbo  bora  tbem,  many  touoju  luiding 
liii  ctmict.  CroBo  in  plenty  wtR  taken.  Old  miten  have 
svnsl  that  these  crosxi  coaimemonte  the  badge  of  the 
cnuidcn.  yet  the  fact  that  the  cn»a  was  the  tymbol  of  the 
Uitb  vu  reuDti  enough.  No  lymbollim  caa  be  found  in  )ucb 
cbarps  u  bends  asd  fessa;  they  are  on  the  shield  because  > 
bnnd  band,  aslant  or  athwart,  is  a  charge  easily  recogniied, 
Ucdieval  wisdom  gave  every  noble  and  magnacLmous  quality 
to  the  Ikm.  and  Iberefore  this  beast  is  chcscnMiy  hundreds  ol 
kni^LK  It  ibcii  bearing.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  arms 
cf  a  CaodliTtoe  play  upon  his  name-  Such  an  example  was 
ixilaled  «  all  sides.    Salle  ol  Bedlordshire  has  two  lofamanden 

shields  almost  all  beasts  and  birds  other  ihaa  the  lios  and  tbe 
eiglt  play  upon  the  bearer's  name.  No  object  is  so  humble 
Ihal  i(  is  unwelcome  to  the  knight  seeking  a  pun  [or  his  shield. 
ThTel  hai  a  Ihree-legsed  trivet;  TrumpingloC  two  trumps;  and 
Uenlbocbn  three  pots.  The  legends  which  assert  that  certain 
unu  wen  "  won  in  tbe  Holy  Land  "  or  granted  by  indeal 
tin^  for  heroic  deeds  in  the  field  an  lor  the  most  part 

TcDsnts  or  neighbouia  of  the  great  feudal  lords  were  wont  to 
make  theii  arms  by  diSerendng  the  lord's  shield  or  by  bringing 
umc  charge  of  it  into  Iheir  own  txarings.  Thus  a  group  ol 
EiDlish  ifcidds  borrow  lions  Iron  that  of  Leybome,  which  is 
aiure  with  u  lions  of  sUver.  Shirtand  of  Minster  twre  the  same 
■ma  difleieiKed  with  an  ennlne  quarter.  Dctling  had  the 
liKer  Uuis  in  a  saUe  field.  Rokesle's  lions  are  azure  in  a  golden 
bM  with  a  fetse  of  gules  between  ihem;  while  Waletingbu^ 
hii  lii  iibk  lions  in  a  field  of  silver,  and  Titnunstone  >ii 
amine  lieu  b  a  field  ol  aiure.  The  Viponl  ring  or  annelet  ia 
ia  semal  ihieldi  al  Westmorland  knights,  and  tbe  cheverona 
cJ  Clare,  the  dnqnefcnl  badge  of  Beaumont  and  the  iheavci  of 

IhoK  boosea.  Sometimei  the  lord  himself  set  forth  such  arms 
ia  I  formal  gnnt.  as  ohen  the  baron  of  Creystock  grants  to 
Adim  0^  Blmrowe  a  sbidd  in  which  his  own  three  duplets 
■nthargca.  Tbe  Whiigreave  faqiily  of  SuSordshire  still  show 
s  iliickl  panted  to  iheii  ancestor  in  1441  by  the  earl  of  Staflord, 
in  ■Ucb  ibe  Stafford  nd  cbcvenm  on  a  golden  field  Is  four 

Dijtraca.—hy  the  custom  of  Ibe  middle  tga  the  "  whole 
ojti."  which  is  the  undilTeienced  arms,  belonged  lo  one  man 
n^  and  was  inherited  whole  only  by  hia  heira.  Younger 
bfificfacs  difierenced  in  many  way?,  following  no  rule.  In  modem 
trnuy  [he  label  it  reckoaed  a  difference  proper  only  10  an  eldest 
ua.  But  ia  older  lin>es,  although  the  label  was  very  commonly 
Bed  by  the  aoa  and  hdr  appueot,  be  often  chose  anoiher  distinc- 
Ian  daring  hb  fathee's  lifetime,  while  the  label  a  Kmeiimes  found 
•pooIhcihiekitoFyoungeisons.  Changing  the  colours  or  varying 
Ike  asDber  of  charge),  drawing  a  bend  or  basioa  over  the  shield 
«  iddiog  a  bordei  are  coouaon  diflercncei  of  cadet  lines. 
Baiuhampk  earl  of  Warwick,  bore  "  Culea  with  a  feise  and  «■ 
owlets  gild."  Hia  cousins  are  seen  changing  the  crosslets  for 
BanleU  «  lor  bOlet*.    Bastardi  difference  Iheir  father's  arms, 

Tnaids  the  end  of  Ihe  14th  century  we  have  the  beginning  of 
1 W  CBiIfln  whereby  certain  bastards  of  princely  bouses  differenced 
\it  piiinkal  arms  by  charpng  them  upon  a  bend,  a  fesse  or  a 
thief,  a  cbenroa  or  a  quarter.  Before  hit  lejpiimaiion  the  eldest 
•m  of  John  o(  Goini  by  Katharine  Swinford  is  uid  to  have 
bvae  a  shield  party  silver  and  anre  with  tbe  arms  of  Lancaster 
"lahtiid.  AflerhitlegiiiniatioQin  139J  bechangedhis bearings 
lo  (he  royal  annt  of  France  and  Ejigland  within  a  border  got»ny 
<i  lilnr  and  aeuie.  Wanen  of  Poyiion,  descended  from  the 
Ua  earl  Warenne  and  hit  concnbine,  Maude  of  Neirlord,  bore 
tW  checkned  shield  of  Wareune  with  a  quarter  charged  with  the 
•nuee  Lm  of  Neiifotd.    By  the  end  of  the  middle  ages  the 


difference  in  England  and  the  jingle  of  the  two  wotdi  may  have 
helped  to  support  the  custom.  About  the  same  time  the  border 
gobony  began  to  acquire  a  like  character.  The  "  bar  sinister  " 
of  the  novelists  is  probably  the  baaton  ^nister,  with  the  ends 
couped,  which  haa  suice  the  time  of  Charles  11.  been  lamiliar 
on  the  amu  of  certain  descendants  of  Ihe  royal  bouse.  But 
it  has  rarely  been  teen  in  England  over  other  shields;  and, 
although  the  border  gobony  surrounds  the  aunt  gtanted  to  a 
peer  of  Victorian  creation,  the  modem  heralds  have  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  asugning.  in  nineteen  caset  out  of  twenty,  a  wavy 
border  as  the  standard  difference  for  illegitinuicy. 

Although  no  general  register  of  armt  was  maintained  it  is 
remarkable  that  there  was  little  conflict  between  persons  who 
had  chanced  to  assume  the  same  arms.  The  famous  suit  in 
which  Sciope,  Groflvenor  and  Carminow  all  claimed  the  blue 

cases  in  tbe  14th  century  of  like  disputes  which  were  never 
carried  to  the  courts.    But  the  men  of  the  middle  ages  would 

of  toumamenlt,  existed  in  great  numben.  A  few  eiampla  of 
these  nmain  to  ut,  with  painted  sbictdi  or  descriptions  b  French 
blacon,  some  of  them  containing  many  hundreds  of  names  and 

To  women  were  as^goed,  as  ■  rule,  tbe  undiffen 
of  their  fathera.    In  the  early  days  of  armory  married  wi 
well-bom  spinsters  of  full  age  were  a" 


the  tbield  of  the  I 

or  both  shields  tide  by  side.    But  we  have 

some  instances  of  Ibe  shield  b  wblch  two 

coats  of  arms  ate  parted  or,  to  uie  the 

modern  phraie,    "impaled."     Early  ia      .  , , .  ,  ,  j 

the  reign  ol  King  John,  Robert  de  Pinkeny  - 1'*'™.  '^"c™*  " 

seah  with  a  paned  shield.    On  ihc  right  ^^  eVv^J' " 

or  dealer  tide — the  right  hand  of  a  shield  parted  arms. 

it  at  Ihe  right  band  of  the  person  covered 

by  it — are  two  fusils  of  an  Indented  fuse:  on  the  left  or 

liniiter  tide  are  three  waves.    The  arms  of  Pinkeny  being  an 

indented  ifette,  we  may  tee  in  ihia  shield  the  parted  annt  of 

husband  and  wife — Ihe  Utter  being  probably  a  Basiet.     In 

many  of  Ihe  earliest  examples,  as  in  Ihit,  the  dealer  half  of  the 

husband's  shield  was  united  with  tbe  tiuiilcr  balf  of  that  of 

the  wife,  both  coals  being,  as  modem  antiquaries  have  it, 


er  Jor  Ihe  only  charge,  b 


practice  was  eariy  abandom 
by  the  majority  of  bearers 
parted    shields   although   the 


not    be    cramped. 

Parted  sbieklt  came  into  com- 
mon use  from  Ihe  reigo  of 
Edward  n,,  and  the  rale  b 
esublisfaed  that  the  hutband't 
arms  should  take  the  dexter 
tide.  There  .  ate,  however, 
several  instances  of  the  eon-  SVield  of  Joai 
trary    practice.      *"*"    '^"    """'    ^'' '  ""'' — " 


1)  of  Maude,  wile  of  Johi 
engrailed  saltl 
with  her  pater 


the    t 


iman  would  somelimd  show  a  shield  charged 
arms  between  those  of  both  of  her  husbands,  as 
lord  In  1404,  while  In  1413  Eliiabclb,  Lady  ol 


ot  h  Flumclu  between  IhoK  ot   bnu   hiKbiadt.     In  m 
cua  Ebe  puted  ihieM  i>  found  on  the  wiTc'i  lol  ilone.    E\ 
In  our  own  lime  it  is  recogniied  thm  the  wife'i  unu  should  i 
appear  upon  Ihe  huiband't  oSd*]  teal,  upon  hii  banoer 
funoat  oi  upon  hii  iludd  wben  it  is  sumnuided  by  the  col 
of  tn  Older.    Parted  umi,  it  may  be  noted,  do  not  always  repre- 
teat  t  huiband  knd  wife.    Richard  II.  parted  witfa  his  quartered 
armi  of   Fitmce  and   England 
[bow      ascribed      to      "' 
the   CODfeuac,   and 


quarUr  quartend  with  anotlier.'the  fint  having  Bomchfai 


e,theH 


id  Tatcnhall  ar 


the    . 


where  quartermg  would  Krve  in 
England.  In  1497  the  seal  of 
Giles  Oaubeney  and  Reynold 
firay,  fellow  justica  in  eyre, 
■howi  thdi  anni  parted  in  one 
•hidd.  English  bishops,  by  a 
cuitom  bcgua  late  in  the  14th 
c«D(uiy,  part  the  ace's  arms 
with  tbeit  own.  By  modem 
Knglirii  cuitom  a  husband  and 
wife,  where  the  wife  b  not 
Shield  (f  Beatrice  Stafford  an  bdr,  UK  the  parted  coat 
f««"'"«y'WKjl>owin£her  on  ■  ihleld,  a  widow  bearing 

SKrhukaod^-Tli^,  tJS  ""^  'j!?^  "^  ""  '';"°*" 
Root,  and  Sir  Richard  Burley.  ">  wnlcn,  when  a  ipmsler, 
she  displayed  tier  father's 
n  heir,  her  arms  are  now  borne  in 
f  her  husband.  If  the  huaband'B 
licld  the  central  charge  ii  often 


coat  alone.   When 
a  little  Kocheon  al 


llie  last  detail  to  be  noted  la  medieval  ni 
introduction  into  the  shield  of  another  lurmouoling  shield 
called  by  old  armorists  the  ''  innencocheon  "  and  by  nndem 
blazoncrs  the  "  inescutchisn."  John  the  Fcailcsi,  count  ot 
FlandciB,  marshalled  his  aims  in  i4og  u  a  quartered  shield 
of  the. new  and  tdd  coats  of  Burgundy.  Above  these  coats  a 
little  scocheon,  borne  over  the  cmosing  of  the  quartering  lines, 
bad  the  black  lion  ol  Flanders,  the  arms  of  his  mother.    Richard 

this  sbield  iu  mind  when,  over  his  anns  of  Bcauchamp  quartering 
Newburgh,  be  ut  a  scocheon  ol  Clare  quaneiing  Deqienscr, 
the  arms  of  his  wife  lubet  Dcspenser,  co-heir  of  the  earls  of 
Cloucater.    The  seal  of  bis  son-b-law,  the  King-Maker,  ihowt 
fDurquineis — Beaucharapquaiteriiig  Clare,  Montagu  quartering 
Hontliermer,  Nevill  alone,  and  Newburgb  quartering  Deapenser. 
An  tnteroting  use  ol  the  scocheon  tn  surtaa  is  that  made  by 
Richard  Wydvile,  Lord  Riven, 
whose   garter   atall.plaie  bai   t, 
grand  quarter  of  Wydvile  and 
Fiois  quartering  Besuchamp  of 
Hache,    the   whole   surmounted 
by  a  sctKheon  with  the  anns  ol 
Reviers  or    Rivers,    the    house 
from   which   be   took  the   title 
of  his  birony.    On  the  continent 

is  to  bear  the  paternal  arms  of  a 


The  practice  of  mMFmt.Mllmj  arms  by  quartering  spread 
England  hy  reason  of  the  eiamfde  given  by  Eleanor,  wife 
Edward  I.,  who  displayed  the  caitle  of  Castile  quartered  with  t 
UonofLeon.    Isabel  of  Fiance,  wife  ol  Edward  U.,  seals  witt 
■hield  in  whose  four  quarters  are  tbe  arms  of  England,  Frani 
Navaixe  and  Champagne-    Early  in  the  14th  century  Simon 
Montagu,  an  ancestor  of  the  euls  ol  Salisbury,  quartoed  with  his 
own  arms  a  coat  of  aiure  with  a  golden  griffon.    In  1340  we 
have  Laurence  Hailinga,  earl  of  Fembroke,  quartering  with  the 
Hastings  arms  the  arms  of  Valence,  as  heir  of  his  greal-unde 
Aymet,  earl  of  Pembroke.    In  tbe  preceding  year,  the  king  had 
already  astecled  his  claim  to  anotW  kingdom  by  quartering 
France  with  England,  ind  after  this  quartered  shields  became 
common  in  tbe  great  houses  whose  sons  were  carefully  matched 
with  beiis  female.    When  (he  wife  was  an  heir  the  husband 
would  quartet  her  anns  with  bis  own,  displaying,  as  a  rule, 
the  more  important  coat  in  the 
BrM   quarter.      Marshalling   be- 
comes more  elaborate  with  fields 
showing    both    quDiterings   and 
partings,  •*  in  the  seal  (136(1)  of 
Sibil    Atundd,    where    Arundel 
(Fittalin)    ii     quartered     with 
Wareone  and  parted  with  the 
arms  of   Montagu,   In  all,  save 
e,  of  these  examples  the  quart- 


ering B 


ury  (d    1453)    ^^  Hetuy  Bromfiete  si 
uquinered. '  upon  which  Bromflete 


quarters 


In  tbe  tbiid  and  St  John  in  the  fourth,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
much  eailier  seal  of  Edward  II.'s  queen.  Another  development 
Is  that  of  what  armorist)  style  the  "  grand  quarter,"  a  quarter 
which  Is  itself  quartered,  as  in  Ibe  shield  of  Reynold  Grey  of 
Sulbyn,  which  bean  Grey  in  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  and 
Hastings  quariered  wiib  Valence  in  the  third  and  fourth. 
Humphrey  Bourchiet,  Lord  Cromwell,  in  14A9,  bean  one  grand 


helm.    Like  thi 
of  the  Greek  helm* 
bull's  beads  of  Viking  headpii 
'      -  ■louse  was  ode] 

1  in  a  sockel  above  the  middle  ol  II 
ilb-century  seal  of  Philip  of  Alsace,  count  ol  Flanders,  shows 
.  demi'lion  painted  or  beaten  on  the  side  of  the  upper  pan  of 
lis  helm,  and  on  his  seal  of  iiqS  our  own  Richard  Cceur  de 
.ion's  barrel-helm  has  a  leopard  upon  tbe  semicircular  coml^ 
idge,  the  edge  of  which  is  set  off  with  feathers  arranged  as 
WD  wings.  Crests,  however,  came  slowly  iMo  use  in  En^and, 
although  before  1150  Roger  dc  Quincy,  earl  of  Winchester, 
wyver  upon  his  helm.  Of  the  long  rtJI 
of  earls  and  barons  sealing  [he  famous  letter  to  the  pope  in  ijot 
only  five  show  true  crests  on  their  seals.  Two  of  them  are  the 
eul  of  Lancaster  and  his  brother,  each  with  a  wyver  cresl  like 

of  Halnaker,  whose  crest  is  a  leopard  standing  between  two 
upright  palm  branches.  Ralph  dc  MonEhermer  has  an  eagle 
crest,  while  Walter  de  Money's  hehn  is  surmounled  by  a  foi-like 
beast.  In  three  of  these  instances  the  cresl  is  borne,  as  was  often 
the  case,  by  the  horse  as  well  as  the  rider.  Others  of  tbese 
seals  to  Ihe  barons'  letter  have  Ihc  fan-shaped  crest  without 
any  decoration  upon  it.  Bui  as  the  lumiture  of  toumamenu 
'  more  magnificent  the  crest  gave  a  new  field  for  display, 
many  strange  shapes  appear  in  painted  and  gilded  wood. 
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BcUl,  lather  or  pirctimcnt  ibovc  tlic  helnu  of  the  Joiutcn, 
TIk  Bctkelcyi,  gml  patroiu  ol  «bbeya,  bore  a  mitre  u  thcii 
(nst  painted  witb  their  itini,  like  cruM  being  lonietima  leeii 
OQ  the  coalinent  wbeie  (he  wearer  wa«  adtacalMj  of  a  biihopric 
er  abbey.  The  whole  or  half  figures  or  the  beada  and  necka 
of  beasta  and  birdi  were  employed  by  other  familiei.  Saracens' 
bead*  lopped  many  be! nil,  Ihal  of  Ibe  great  Chandoaamaag  them. 
Allley  bore  for  hii  crest  a  silver  harpy  standing  in  manb-scdge, 
■  loldcB  chain  fastened  to  a  crown  about  ber  neck.  Dymoke 
played  pteasanily  on  his  came  witb  a  long-eared  moke's  scalp. 
Stajiley  took  the  eagle's  nest  in  which  the  eagle  is  lighting 
dora  with  a  swaddled  babe  in  bis  daw*.  Bumell  had  a  burdock 
bnsfa.  la  Vacfae  a  cow's  teg,  and  Lisle's  strange  limcy  ■ 
perch  >  huge  millstone  on  edge  above  his  head.  Many 
Ubu,  ts  that  of  Sir  John  Lotetcl,  painted  ia  tbe  Loteret  psalter, 
(qxat  the  arms  on  the  sides  of  a  fsn-crcsl.  Howard  bore  lor 
Dtit  his  armi  pain  ted  on  s  pair  of  wings,  while  simple  "bushes 
vfealhefsaresceningreat plenty.  Thecreslof  acadetisofte 

Uvt  a  label  about  its  neck.  Tbe  Montagu  griffon  on  the  belt 
of  John.  Durquesi  of  Montagu,  holds  in  Sis  beak  the  gimel  [in 
■ith  which  be  dlBcrenccd  his  father's  shield.     Uii  brothei 


Ralph  de  Monlbermcr  fl. 


tbe  Kmg-Mak 

I,  lollDwing  a  custo 

m  common 

er  abroad  than  at 

lome,  shows 

HO  creiLcd  helms  o 

his  seal. 

one  for  Montagu 

and  one  lot  Beauchamp — none  for 

his  father 

s  house  of  Nevill. 

II  is  often  sla 

ed  that  a  man,  un 

rsshysom 

have  but  one  crest 

This,  ho 

never,  is  conlraiy 

to  the  qiirit  o 

medieval  armory  in 

which  a  m 

an,  inheriting  the 

coal  of  arms  o 

anolbet  bouse  than 

his  own. 

ook  with  it  all  its 

belongings.  ■='■ 

est,  badge  and  the 

like.    Th 

heraldry  books, 

with  mote  rea, 

'omenand 

o  the  clergy,  but 

cnmplesare 

a  which  even  this 

nile  is  broken. 

It  is  perhaps  unfair 

0  cite  the 

ase  of  the  bishops 

d  Durham  who  ride  in  full  harness 

onlheirpalalinatescab;bnt 

Henry  Despenset.  bishop  of  Norw 

h,  has  ah 

elm  on  which  the 

winged  grilTon 

s  bead  of  his  house 

m  a  mitre,  while 

Aleundct  Ncv 

II,  archbishop  of  Yor 

.seats  wit 

shield,  supporters 

and  crowned 

nd  creeled  helm  lil: 

those  of 

ny  lay  magnate. 

Richitd  Kolt, 

on  his  seal  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  u 

ms  and  a  mantled 

helm  with  the 

cresl  of  a  collared  g 

cyhound's 

head.   About  the 

middle  of  the 

same  century  a  seal 

cut  for  Ih 

wife  of  Thomas 

Cbetwode,  a  Chcsbire  squire,  has  a 

shield  of  h 

r  husband's  arms 

parted  with  he 

by  a  cow 

ned  helm  with  the 

Oeanngs  ny  a  woman. 

Before  passing  from  the  crnl  lei  ui  note  that  in  England  the 


juncture  af  frett  ud  hdm  «u  conunooly  eovtnd,  ^leclally 
after  the  beginning  ^  the  15th  century,  by  a  tone  or  "  wreath  " 
of  silk,  twisted  with  one,  two  or  three  c(daun.  Comneta  or 
crownsand  "  bauof  eM<te  "often  take  the  pUce  of  the  wreath  ai 
a  base  for  the  crest,  and  then  are  other 
the  wreath  may  be  considered  the 
mantle,  a  banging  cloth  which,  in  its 
earliest  fonn,  Is  seen  aa  two  strips  ol 
sendat  attached  to  the  top  of  the 


like  pennants  ti  tbe  rider  bent  hb  bead 
and  charged.  Sifch  strips  are  often 
displayed  from  the  conii^  top  oi  an 
uncrested  helm,  and  some  ancient  ei- 
amplei  have  the  air  of  the  two  ends  of 
a  stole  or  of  the  injutat  of  ■  bishop's 
mitre.  The  general  ophilon  of  anti- 
quaries has  been  that  the  mantlo 
originated  among  the  cruaadei 


:  steel  hi 


a  froi 


.nd    a«rted 


lake  in  England  their  f 
lonn  titer  our  crusading  days  were 
seems  against  this  theory.    When  the 

fashion    for    sliltering    the    edges    of  ^^,„     _^^„     ^,    ^^ 
clotbing  came  in,   the   edges  of    the  mantle  of  Thcnw  of 
mantle   were  ilittered    like   the   edge  Heograve  {1401). 
of  the  sleeve  oc  skirt,  and,  flourished 

out  on  either  side  of  the  helm,  it  became  the  delight  of 
the  painter  of  armories  and  the  aeal  engraver,  A  worthlesa 
tale,  repeated  by  popular  manuals,  makes  the  alittered  edge 
Rpresent  the  shearing  work  of  the  enemy's  iword,  a  fancy 
which  takes  no  account  of  the  like  developments  in  civil  dress. 
Modem  herald  ty  in  England  paints  the  mantle  wiih  tbe  principal 
colour  of  the  shield,  lining  it  with  the  principal  metal.  This  in 
cases  where  no  old  grant  of  arms  is  cited  as  evidence  of  another 
usage.  'The  mantles  of  the  king  and  of  the  prince  of  Wales  are, 
however,  of  gold  lined  with  ermine  and  those  of  other  memben 
of  the  royal  house  of  gold  lined  with  sUver.  In  andent  eiamplea 
(here  ia  great  variety  and  freedom.  Where  the  crest  is  the  head 
of  a  griffon  or  bird  tbe  feathering  of  the  neck  wilt  be  carried  on 
10  cover  the  mantle.  Other  mantles  wilt  be  powdered  with 
badges  or  with  charges  from  the  shield,  othets  checkered,  batted 
or  paled.  More  than  thirty  of  Ibe  mantles  enamelted  on  the 
stall.plates  of  tbe  medieval  Garter-knights  are  of  red  witb  an 

10  the  shields' below  tbcm. 

Svpporttrs. — Shields  of  arms,  especially  upon  seals,  are 
sometimes  figured  as  bung  round  the  necks  of  eagles,  liotis, 
Bwatis  and  griffons,  as  strapped  between  the  boms  of  a  hart  or  to 
the  boughs  of  a  tree.    Badges  m       


B  shield  and  the  ii 


:ription 


arly  nth  0 
rving  are  sprigs  of  plants,  lions,  leopards,  < 
ently,  lithe-necked  wyvets.  John  of  Segrsve  i 
lields  with  two  of  the  sheaves  ot  the  older  coa 
am  Marahal  of  Hingham  docs  the  like  with  his  I 


ofSegrave: 


.    Hem 


licld  ar 


1  crested  with  a 


with  ti 


ituty  these  various  fashions 


trystalliie  into  tbe  recogniie 

or  inanimate  objects,  definitely  cnosen  as  -supporters  01  ma 
shield,  and  not  10  be  taken  as  the  ornaments  luggested  by  tbe 
fancy  of  the  seal  engraver.  That  supporters  originate  in  tbe 
decoration  of  the  scat  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Some  writers, 
tbe  learned  Mcnftrier  among  Ihcm.  will  have  it  that  they  were 
first  the  fantastically  clod  fellows  who  suppoiled  and  di^>Uyed 
the  knight's  shield  at  the  opening  of  the  loumamenl.  If  the 
eariiest  supporters  were  wild  men,  angels  or  Saracens,  this  theory 
might  be  defended;  but  lions,  boars  and  talboli,  dogs  and  trees 
are  guises  into  which  a  man  would  put  himsctl  with  dif&cultl. 


3i6 


By  tbc  middle  o(  (be  t4()i  century  m  find  what  in  deu-ly  nght  by  hemjitary  prescriplion  to 

ten,    Tbtw,  M  in  •  lener  degree  the  'orefilhen  were  wont  10  US*  [hem. 

il  rather  tbin  herediluy,  being  chuiged  £od(a.— The  b»dge 

.    Tfae  ume  penon  i>  lound  uiing  man  ndcr  uu  " 


«  greitet  utiquity  and  ■ 
ill  beiHngi.  The  "  Fluitsgenet  "  btoom 
"-  '-  -■  iprigi 


riiria  rrery  Enigna.te  had  ha  badge, 
■htcfa  be  daplaycd  on  ba  honC' 
'umilure,  on  the  hangingi  of  his  bed, 
ill  will  lod  his  chaij  of  stale,  besides 

md  foUowen.  Such  were  the  knots  of 
itiSord,  Bouichicr  and  Wake,  the 
nbbud  -  cnmpet  of   U  Wan,   the 


J  Gllsland  and  Dicn  (f  the 


ickle    of    Hungrrford,    t 
Toesnl,  Bohim  and  Lancaster,  the 
lull  of  Nevill,  the  blue  boar  of  Yen 
be  bear  and  ragged  itafi  of  Beauchamp, 

'4evill  of  Warwick  and  Dudley  of  NortbunbciUnd.    So  wtD 

lymbols  that  a  pohtic*]  battad  of  1449 

1^  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  grea'  .>■■■. 


Badge    o(    Dacn    of 

Gilsliode— '  " '•■■- 

"  North. 


Ei.itai  aNcrl  Iheii 


lur  of  the  gold 

^orethecapby  appoint  menl  of  James  I-, 
icenl  the  herald  slating  that  "a  verge  of  pearls  on  It^  of 
circulet  of  gold  "  was  added  al  the  creation  of  Robert  Cecil 
Viscount  Cranbome.  Ai  the  coronation  of  Charles  I.  the 
■liked  in  procession  wiih  their  raps  and  rorotiets. 
:w  daj«  before  the  coroutlon  of  Charles  II.  the  privilege 
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of  tbe  cap  of  honour  was  given  to  the  lowest  rank  of  the  peerage, 
and  letters  patent  of  January  1661  assign,  to  them  both  cap  and 
cuonet.  The  caps  of  velvet  turned  up  with  miniver,  which  are 
now  always  worn  with  the  peer's  coronet,  are  therefore  the  ancient 
capa  of  honour,  akin  to  that  "  cap  of  maintenance  "  worn  by 
En^h  sovereigns  on  their  coronation  days  when  walking  to  the 
Abbey  Church,  and  borne  before  them  on  occasions  of  royal  state. 
The  ancient  circles  were  enriched  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  bearer,  and,  although  used  at  creations  as  symbols  of  the 
rank  conferred,  were  worn  in  the  14th  and  isth  centuries  by  men 
and  women  of  rank  without  the  use  signifying  a  rank  in  the 
peerage.  Edmund,  earl  of  March,  in  his  will  of  1380,  named  his 
urcle  ot€  roses,  emeraudes  rJ  rubies  d*alisaundre  en  Us  roses,  and 
bequeathed  it  to  his  daughter.  Modem  coronets  are  of  silver-gilt, 
without  jewels,  set  upon  caps  of  crimson  velvet  turned  up  with 
ermine,  with  a  gold  tassel  at  the  top.  A  duke's  coronet  has  the 
drde  decorated  with  eight  gold  "  strawberry  leaves  ";  that  of 
a  marquess  has  four  gold  strawberry  leaves  and  four  silver  balls. 
The  coronet  of  an  earl  has  eight  silver  balls,  raised  upon  points, 
with  gold  strawberry  leaves  between  the  points.  A  viscount's 
coronet  has  on  the  circle  sixteen  silver  balls,  and  a  baron's  coronet 
six  silver  balls.  On  the  continent  the  modem  use  of  coronets 
is  not  ordered  in  the  precise  English  fashion,  men  of  gentle  birth 
displaying  coronets  which  afford  but  Alight  indication  of  the 
bearer's  rank. 

Lines. — Eleven  varieties  of  lines,  other  than  straight  lines, 
which  divide  the  shield,  or  edge  our  cheverons,  pales,  bars  and 
the  like,  are  pictured  in  the  heraldry  books  and  named  as  en- 
grailed, embattled,  indented,  invccted,  wavy  or  undy,  nebuly, 
dancetty,  raguly,  potent^,  dovetailed  and  urdy. 

As  in  the  case  of  many  other  such  lists  of  the  later  armorists 
these  eleven  varieties  need  some  pruning  and  a  new  explanation. 
Tlie  most  commonly  found  is  the  line  engrailed,  which  for  the 
Student  of  medieval  armory  must  be  associated  with  the  line 
indented.  In  its  earliest  form  the  line  which  a  roll  of  arms  will 
describe  indifferently  as  indented  or  engrailed  takes  almost 
havartably  the  form  to  which  the  name  indented  is  restricted 
by  modem  armorists. 

The  cross  may  serve  as  our  first  example.  A  cross,  engrailed 
or  indented,  the  words  being  used  indifferently,  is  a  cross  so 
deeply  notched  at  the  edges  that  it  seems  made  up  of  so  many 
tozenge-shaped  wedges  or  fusils.  About  the  middle  of  the  14th 
cmtury  begins  a  tendency,  resisted  in  practice  by  many  conserva- 
tive families,  to  draw  the  engrailing  lines  in  the  fashion  to  which 
modem  armorists  restrict  the  word  "  engrailed,"  making 
shallower  indentures  in  the  form  of  lines  of  half  circles.    Thus 

the    engrailed     cross    of    the 
Mohuns    takes   either   of   the 
two  forms  which  we  illustrate. 
Bends  follow  the  same  fashion, 
early    bends   engrailed   or   in- 
dented   being    some    four    or 
more  fusils  joined  bendwise  by 
their  blunt  sides,  bends  of  less 
than  four  fusils  being  very  rare. 
Thus  also  the  engrailed  or  in- 
dented saltires,  pales  or  cheverons,  the  exact  number  of  the  fusils 
which  go  to  the  making  of  these  being  unconsidered.   For  the  fesse 
there  is  another  law.   The  fesse  indented  or  engrailed  is  made  up 
of  fusils  as  is  the  engrailed  bend.    But  although  early  rolls  of 
arms  sometimes  neglect  this  detail  in  their  blazon,  the  fusils 
making  a  fesse  must  always  be  of  an  ascertained  number. 
Montagu,  earl  of  Salisbury,  bore  a  fesse  engrailed  or  indented 
of  three  fusils  only,  very  few  shields  imitating  this.    Medieval 
armorists  will  describe  his  arms  as  a  fesse  indented  of  three 
indentures,  as  a  fesse  fusilly  of  three  pieces,  or  as  a  fesse  engrailed 
of  three  points  or  pieces,  all  of  these  blazons  having  the  same 
value.    The  indented  fesse  on  the  red  shield  of  the  Dynhams 
has  four  such  fusils  of  ermine.    Four,  however,  is  almost  as  rare 
A  number  as  three,  the  normal  form  of  a  fesse  indented  being  that 
of  five  fusils  as  borne  by  Percy?,  Pinkcnys,  Ncwmarches  and 
many  other  ancient  houses.   Indeed,  accuracy  of  blazon  is  served 


Mohun. 


if  the  number  of  fusOs  in  a  fesse  be  named  in  the  cases  of  threes 
and  fours.  Fesses  of  six  fusils  are  not  to  be  found.  Note  that 
bars  indented  or  engrailed  are,  for  a  reason  which  will  be  evi- 
dent, never  subject  to  this  counting  of  fusils.  Fauconberg,  for 
example,  bore  "Silver  with  two  bars  engrailed,  or  indented, 
sable."  Displayed  on  a  shield  of  the  6at-iron  outline,  the 
lower  bar  would  show  fewer  fusils  than  the  upper,  while  on  a 
square  banner  each  bar  would  have  an  equal  number— usually 
five  or  six. 

While  bends,  cheverons,  crosses,  saltires   and    pales  often 
follow,  especially  in  the  15th  century,  the  tendency  towards  the 


Montagu.  Dynham. 


Percy. 


Fauconberg. 


rounded  "  engrailing,"  fesses  keep,  as  a  mle,  their  bold  indentures 
— neither  Percy  nor  MonUgu  being  ever  found  with  his  bearings 
In  aught  but  their  ancient  fomh  Borders  take  the  newer  fashion 
as  leaving  more  room  for  the  charges  of  the  field.  But  indented 
chiefs  do  not  change  their  fashion,  although  many  saw-teeth 
sometimes  take  the  place  of  the  three  or  four  strong  points  of 
early  arms,  and  particoloured  shields  whose  party  line  is  indented 
never  lose  the  bold  zig-zag. 

While  bearing  in  mind  that  the  two  words  have  no  distinctive 
force  in  ancient  armory,  the  student  and  the  herald  of  modem 
times  may  conveniently  allow  himself  to  blazon  the  sharp  and 
saw-toothed  line  as  "  indented "  and  the  scolloped  line  as 
'^  engrailed,"  especially  when  dealing  with  the  debased  armory 
in  which  the  distinction  is  held  to  be  a  Urue  one  and  one  of  the 
first  importance.  One  error  at  least  he  must  avoid,  and  that 
is  the  foUovfing  of  the  heraldry-book  compilers  in  their  use  of  the 
word  "  dancetty."  A  "dancetty**  line,  we  are  told,  is  a  line 
having  fewer  and  deeper  indentures  than  the  line  indented.  But 
no  dancetty  line  could  make  a  bolder  dash  across  the  shield  than 
do  the  lines  which  the  old  armorists  recognized  as  "  indented." 
In  old  armory  we  have  fesses  dancy — commonly 
called  "  dances  " — bends  dancy,  or  cheverons 
dancy;  there  are  no  chiefs  dancy  nor  borders 
dancy,  nor  are  there  shields  blazoned  as  parted 
with  a  dancy  line.  Waved  lines,  battled  lines 
and  ragged  lines  need  little  explanation  that  a 
picture  caimot  give.  The  word  inveckcd  or 
invected  is  sometimes  applied  by  old-fashioned 
heraldic    pedants    to    engrailed    lines;    later  WeaU 

pedants  have  given  it  to  a  line  found  in 
modem  grants  of  arms,  an  engrailed  line  reversed.  Dove- 
tailed and  urdy  lines  arc  mere  modernisms.  Of  the  very 
rare  nebuly  or  clouded  line  we  can  only  say  that  the  ancient 
form,  which  imitated  the  conventional  cloud-bank  of  the  old 
painters,  is  now  almost  forgotten,  while  the  bold  "  wavy  "  lines 
of  early  armory  have  the  word  "  nebuly  "  misapplied  to  them. 

The  Ordinary  Charges. — The  writers  upon  armory  have  given 
the  name  of  Ordinaries  to  certain  conventional  figures  commonly 
charged  upon  shields.  Also  they  affect  to  divide  these  into 
Honourable  Ordinaries  and  Sub-Ordinaries  without  explaining 
the  reason  for  the  superior  honour  of  the  Saltire  or  for  the 
subordination  of  the  Quarter.  Disregarding  such  distinctions, 
we  may  begin  with  the  description  of  the  "  Ordinaries  "  most 
commonly  to  be  found. 

From  the  first  the  Cross  was  a  o>mmon  bearing  on  English 
shields,  "  Silver  a  cross  gules  "  being  given  early  to  St  George, 
patron  of  knights  and  of  England,  for  his  arms;  and  under  St 
George's  red  cross  the  English  were  wont  to  fight.  Our  armorial 
crosses  took  many  shapes,  but  the  "  crosses  innumerabill " 
of  the  Book  of  St  Albans  and  its  successors  may  be  left  to  the 
heraldic  dictionary  makers  who  have  devised  them.    lt.i&tBf».^ 


c  (amu  ID  qse  during  Ihe  middle  *ga,  mQI-Tlnd  for  ■  chugt  hiving  the  unw  orijjn  bui  of  tomcwluu 
itdy  liter  the  ciiitom  of  thme  vbo  bore  diffecinc  (onn.  Since  thk  cbirje  bccime  cemmon  in  Tudor 
■h  the  henldry  booki  hive  never  u  yet     iimory  it  i>  ptibip*  betlei  thit  the  origiul  miU-rind  ibould 


3>8 

The  ciou  in  Lti  limple  Eonn  needi  no  definition,  but  it  will.] 
Dotcd  Iblt  it  il  ■ometiniei  borne  '*  vended  '*  ind  thit  [n  i  va 
few  cud  il  ippein  u  i  leuer  cbirge  with  iti  ends  cut  oS  sguii 
in  which  cue  it  oiiist  be  deidy  fatuoned  u  "  ■  pliin  Crou." 

Andreir  Hirdi,  the  mairh-wirden.  whom  Edwird  II.  nude  i 
arl  ind  neculcd  u  *  Initor,  bore  the  umi  o(  St  Georie  with 


Next  to  llie  plain  Crou  any  be  Uken  llie  Croii  pity,  Ihi 
irea  pala  01  fall  of  old  lotli  of  innl.  It  b*)  Kveril  fotmi. 
■asrding  to  the  Uste  of  the  iniit  ind  the  ige.  So,  in  thi 
ijlh  ud  euly  14th  ceoluria,  lu  limbs  cunre  out  bnidly,  wbili 
*t  iliter  due  the  timbs  beiomE  more  ilendet  ind  of  even  breidih. 
the  end*  tomewbit  resembUng  fieun-de-lyi  Eicb  of  Iheie  fomu 
hu  beeo  teiad  by  the  benldic  writer*  u  the  type  oC  1  diiiinci 
cnm  for  which  1  aime  mu«  be  found,  none  of  them,  u  1  rule 
being  recogniiid  u  1  crou  pily,  a  wonl  which  hu  iti  roiupplici 


WilliKithby  ban  "  Gula  ■  miU-i 

The  cmslet.  cms  boloimy  or  c 

Umbs,  of  even  breadth,  end  u 

1  »quirely 


letted,  i)  1  crouwboK 
or  treble  bud*.  Il  it 
ihipe—Ibil  of 


hirgel. 

Brereltih  bote  "  Silver  1  cmdcl  |ute>.'- 

Within  these  modeit  limit!  we  hive  b 

Duklnfeld  boic  "  Silvn  1  voided  cn»  w 

Hirdi. 


.  Thui  the  booki  have  "  cron  pitonce  "  for  tl 
eirliet  form,  while  "  crosi  decUe  "  aod  "  croit  fleurie  "  leri 
for  the  othen.  But  the  true  idenii£cition  of  the  vuioui  cro»i 
il  of  the  Gnt  importiDce  to  Ihe  inliquiry,  aince  fiihoul 
dcKriptioul  of  the  inns  on  euly  leals  or  monument]  must  neei 
be  valuelesL  Many  uutioces  of  this  need  might  be  cited  Eroi 
the  British  Museum  atilogue  of  sols,  where,  for  eumpl 
the  cross  pity  of  Lilimer  ii  described  twice  «  »  "  cross  Bory, 


:ebyiu 


iltbough  there  is  no 
EogUnd. 

Lidmer  ban  "  Culo  1  craw  paly  gold." 

The  cto«  formyfoLows  the  lines  of  the  cross  pi 
broidening  ends  ire  (Kit  oH  squarely. 

Cbelwode  ban  "  Quirterly  lilvcr  ind  piles  with  fi 
counlercoloured  " — that  i*  to  my.  the  two  croim 
of  litvcr  ind  the  two  in  tlie  silver  of  gufe*. 

The  cross  Boiy  or  fiswered  cross,  the  "  cross 
flowered  "^-oi  la  bcuUs  Jlore 


laying  upoi 

de-lilie,"  "  fleury  "  Ind  " 
his  own  version  of  the  viti 
words.    But  the  fi 


fitchy,  ihi 
rhat  lengthened  and  end 
15th-century  writers  call 
CDlury  rolls  the  word  "  potc 


armorial 

they  call  the  milMnd  itsdi 


stone—/*  dt  moti 
if  the  old  rolls  call 


Howard.  Scott, 

:ced.  whence  il  la  borne  on  the  banner  of  Scotland,  and  ' 

Andrew  f amUy  of  Northamptonshire. 

cvilc  of  Raby  bon  "  Gules  a  laliin  silver." 

icholu  Upton,  the  is(]i.cenlury  wtiicr  on  arcnory,  boie  *'  SHi 

tin  lable  with  the  ends  couped  and  five  golden  nngs  thenoa 


ATihe  bon  "  SiU*  ■uhiit  nl  vB  hviiiic  the  codi  Rcmrh]  btntcD 
bnr  keopuili  nkL" 
"  MiyMtr  Elwcit  cil  Yvkc  chyn  "  in  ■  isth-cnlurv  roll  ban 
chwB.  Bbte  with  • '■' " 


atlwT  ride  OS  Uk  pvtlng  line    Tbui  Cbiuccr  ths  fett  bon 
"  P»ny  lilvet  ud  pUa  with  a  bend  counlercoloureA" 

Tbe  F«SK  i>  >  bud  iibwut  the  sbietd,  illing,  tcconliiij  to  tbt 
rula  ol  the  benldic  writeo,  s  tUnl  put  of  il.  By  indcot  lue, 
however,  4S  In  the  cue  of  the  cbief  ind  pile,  iti  width  vuia 
with  the  tute  Of  tbe  painter,  auTDwing  when  Kt  in  i  field  (uH 
of  chirgB  And  broadening  when  charges  an  diipbyed  or 


Aynbo.  Elw«I, 

Party  ultirrwiK  of  gulei  and  ennioe." 

Tbe  chief  it  Ibc  upper  part  of  the  shield  and,  marked  out  by  a 

line  at  divition,  ii  ii  taken  ai  one  of  the  Ordinariei.     Shicldi 

with  a  plain  chief  and  no  more  are  rare  in  England,  but  Ticbbome 

of  Tlchbone  haa  borne  lince  the  ijth  centuTy  "Vajr  a  chief 

fold."    According  to  the  heraldry  booka  the 

chief  ihould  be  marked  oS  as  a  third  part  of 

the  ihield,  but  its  depth  variei,  being  broader 

when    charged    with    device!    and    narrower 

when,  ilielf  uocbarged,  it  lurmounli  a  charged 

field.     Fenwick    bore   "Silver   a   chief   gula 

cate  the  chief  would  be  the  hall  of  the  itaield. 
Oingiag  la  tbe  behef  that  the  chief  muit  cot 
&U  more  than  a  third  of  the  ihield.  the  heraldry 
baoki  abandon  the  ward  in  luch  caaea,  blazoning  Ibcm  a*  "  party 

Haaunc  bore  "  Ann  a  chief  guIei  and  a  lion  with  a  forked  tail 

_  Walter  Kinptofl  leali  in  (he  IJlfl  century  wiih  a  ihield  of  "  Two 

tlil^*c4*WMmotclaii!l  bore  "  Sabte  thne  mf  (oM  and  two 
alcim  (ilver  in  the  chief." 

With  tbe  ehfef  may  be  named  Ihe  Fool,  the  nether  purl  of  Ibe 
■bitld  marked  oS  as  an  Ordinary.  So  rate  is  this  charge  tbtt 
«e  out  dte  but  one  ciample  of  it,  that  bl  the  shield  of  John 
tA  Skiploo,  who  ia  the  i4ih  century  bote  "  Silver  with  the  foot 
indenled  purple  and  a  lion  purple."  Tbe  foot,  however,  ia  a 
recofniaed  bearing  in  France,  whose  heralds  gave  jt  the  name 
Ol  cMamfapu. 

The  Pate  b  a  brotd  stripe  running  tbe  length  of  the  shield. 
Of  a  tingle  pale  and  of  three  palt 
Foot  red  pale*  in  a  golden  ah 
Provence,  queen  of  Henry  III,; 


When  two  or  three  (cues  are  borne  they  are  commonly  called 
Baia.  "  Ermine  /etir  bars  gulei  "  i*  given  as  the  shield  of  Sr 
John  Sully,  a  i4th<entury  Cartel  knight,  on  his  stal!-idal« 
at  Windsor:  but  the  plate  belongs  to  a  later  generation,  artd 
ihould  probably  have  three  ban  only.  Little  bars  barae  Id 
■  ■  "      ■    '-   ■--'     '^-  '-'J  -"--ided  inla  an 


barry  of  six  pieces  being  the  nottnal  number.    It  four  oi  ei^ 
divisions  be  found  Ihe  number  of  pieces  must  be  named;  bat  with 
ten  ot  ninre  divisions  the  number  is  unreckoned  and  "  burely  " 
il  the  word. 
Colevile  of  Bilham  bore  "  Cold  a  fc»e  tulrt." 
Fauconbni  bore  "  Gold  a  tefae  uure  with  three  palei  gula  in  the 
Cayvile  bore  "  Silver  a  lent  gulei.  flowered  on  bothnda" 


bore  "  Party  lilvei  and  table  indented."    Caldecote 
Bhm  and  aaure  with  a  chief  gules."     Such  par     _ 
Idd  often  cut  ihrough  charges  whose  coloun  change  about 


in  Bcdale  ttore  "  Barry  of  eishl  pi 

bote  "Burely  of  vlmt  and  ^jlo.''' 
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Tbe  Bead  ii  a  band  tnvtr^g  tilt  sliieM  utuit,  uini  witb 
one,  two  DC  thnc  bendi  being  common  duijni  tfae  middl'  (EM 
In  England.  Bendy  ibields  lollow  (be  rule  ol  ibields  paly  and 
bany.  bul  as  many  u  ten  pieces  have  been  counted  in  them. 
Tbe  bend  is  ofleo  acconipgnled  by  a  narrow  bend  on  diher 
aide,  lb«e  corapaaioiis  being  called  Cotices.  A  single  narrow 
bcDd,  stnicL  over  all  olher  clurges,  is  Uie  Ballon,  which  during 

shield*  of  the  younger  branches  of  a  famil)',  coming  id  later 
times  10  suggest  itself  as  a  diSercnce  for  bastards. 

Tbe  Bend  Sinister,  the  bend  drawn  Iron  right  to  left  beginning 
It  the  "  ^nister  "  comer  of  tbe  shield,  is  reckoned  la  tbe  heraldry 
books  u  a  separate  Ordinary,  and  has  a  peculiar  sigulGcance 


Fitnlao  of  Bedde. 

accorded  to  it  by  novelists.  Kedievs]  English  seals  ai 
a  group  oI  examples  ol  Bends  Sinister  and  Bastons  Sinit 
but  tbect  seenu  no  reason  for  taking  tbem  as  anything  m 

Mautey  bore  "  Gold  a  bend 
"--■!!ybore"Goldabrnd 


Ralegh. 

-nacy. 

Bodrugan. 

StPhiUbert. 

Tracy  bore  "  Col 

clweon  (he  bendi. 

Si  niiRt«n  bote 

two  bends  gutei 
ichurch  boit  '■ 

with  a  scallop  sable  in  the  chief 

ueces,  gold  and  aiure,  with  a 
Bendy  of  lea  pieces  gold  and 

Henry  ofUncas 

er,  second 

»no 

Edmund  Cro 

uchback,  bore  tbe 

Montfort. 

arms  of  his  cousin,  the  Icing  ti  En^nd,  ■ 
AdAcn  Fraunceys  (I4ih  c*p 

The  Chevcron,  a  word  found  in  metKeval  building  at 
for  Ibe  barge-board&  of  a  gable,  is  an  Ordinary 


re  "  Party  goM  and  sable 
'    Tbe  parting  Lne  is  here 


Diial  charges,  and  familiar 


of  English 

by  ibe  shield  of  Ibe  great 

:eedingly  popular  in   England. 


is  often  blunted  beyond  the  right  an; 
cheverons  occur  in  numberless  shields,  i 
been  found.    Also  there  ire  some  ciai 


e ''  Azure  two  cheverons  gold." 
:  "  Chevsonny  of  ermine  and  ndei." 
yorkshirc  bore  *'  Gold  two  chevenas  gulea  and  a 

"  Ermine  a  cbeveron  gules  between  cbree  abcavB 

ent  bore  "  Cules  a  chevcron  gold  with  three  fleurv 

-e  "  Gold  a  fesse  between  tw 


in  the  istb  ccDlniT, 
:  often  blaioned  as  having  chief*  "  enty  "  oc 
I  of  Cheshire  bore  "  Party  sabk  and  rilver  cbever- 
iilver  a  chief  enty  sable." 

stake  (aiaiki)  is  a  wedge-shaped  figure  Jutting 
to  Lhe  loot  ol  the  shield,  its  name  allied  to  the 
;c-builder.  A  single  pile  is  found  in  the  notable 
lot,  and  the  black  piles  in  the  ermine  shield  ol 
lo  piles.    Three 


re  than 


jght  together 

t  the  foot.    In 

indent  armory 

three  pUeao 

his  shield  is  > 

' "  Gold  ■  pile  gules-** 
'  Cold  three  piia  aiure." 

'  is  the  space  of  the  first  quacler  of  the  aUeU 
'LSe  into  four  parts.  As  an  Ordinary  it  u  an 
and  acommon  one  in  medieval  England,  although 
disappeared  fronx  modem  heraldry  booki,  tbe 
alleged  "diminutive,"  unknown  to  eariy  armory, 
:e.  Like  the  olhet  Ordinaries,  its  su  is  fouiid 
be  scheme  of  the  shield's  charges,  and  tlus  hat 
le  annocists  who  must  needs  call  ■  narrow  bead 
10  the  invention  of  the  "  Canton,"  a  word  which 
:  a  quarter  or  small  quarter  appears  for  the  fii^ 
itier  part  Df  the  15th  century.  Writer*  of  the 
omclimes  give  it  the  name  t>l  lhe  Cantel,  but  thii 
le  void  space  on  the  opposte  aide  of 


itury)  "  Quarterly 
I  "—the  first  and  fourth  Quaricii  being  gold  and 
1  third  Rd.    Ever  or  Eure  bore  the  aanw  with  lh« 
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iddJIiOD  of  "a  bend  ubie  with  UueeiOvct  tollepi  thereon."  vere  povoful.  Tbe  vddcd leocheoa  ii  wton^y  Duned  b  iH 
Fhtiiq>,  Lord  BudoU,  ban  "  QiuiUil]'  galea  and  lilvec  with  an  Ihe  hcnldiy  boolu  u  an  oile,  ■  tErm  which  belongs  to  a  number 
e«^  gdd  is  (be  quuter."  ot  imall  chargei  Kt  loand  1  centnl  chiige.    Thus  the  mactldi 

Wth  the  15th  century  came  a  fashion  of  dividing  the  ihield  in  the  shield  of  Erpinghami  already  described,  maybe  called  an 
telo  moie  ''■•"  louc  squares,  lii  and  nine  divislau  being  often  oi[e  of  maitleta  OT  a  bordei  of  mullet).  This  mtssaming  of  the 
found  in  anna  of  that  age.  The  heraldry  books,  eager  to  woik  voided  scocheon  has  caused  1  curious  misapprehension  ol  iti 
fonn,  even  Dr  Woodmud,  in  hii  Hoatdry,  Briluk  and  Fertipi, 
desciibing  tbe  "  orle  "  u  "  a  turntw  border  detached  from  the 
edge  of  the  shield."  Following  this  defioilion  modem  armorial 
artists  will,  in  Ibe  case  of  quaitered  utns,  draw  the  "  orle  "  En 
a  first  at  second  quartet  of  a  quartered  shield  as  a  rectangular 
Ggurt  and  in  a  third  or  fourth  quarter  as  a  icalene  triangiB 
witb  one  anhed  side.    Thereby  Ihe  original  voided  scocheon 

Ballio)  bore  "  Culei  a  voided  icochRia  lilver." 

SurtEH  boie  "  f^mune  wilb  s  quarter  aC  the  arms  of  BaUicJ." 

The  TVsuvra  or  flowered  tresaure  is  a  figure  w! 


iriplion  of  ll 


I  na  ccaLuiyy 

(hitgreaveof     [TnTn  I 
fiord's  arms.  , 

iw  Chandlers         1  1  1  I  I  I 


countcTchanged,"  and  one  divided  int 

"  a  cross  quarter-pierced."     It  seem 

follow  a  istb<eiituty  fashion  aod  Ii 

being  of  sis  D(  nine"  pieces."   TbusJahnCarther(i5tbcentuiy) 

bore  "  Nine  pieces  etminees  and  ermine  "  and  Whitgreai 

Stafiordshiie  "  Nine  pieces  of  azure  and  of  Sufiord's  e 

which  (It  gold  nilh  1  cheveron  gules."    The  Tallow  Chandlers 

of  London  bad  a  gram  in  1456  of  "  Sii  pieces  aiuie  and  silver 

with  three  doves  in  the  aiuie,  each  with  an  olive  sprig  in  her 

beak." 

Squired  into  more  than  aioe  squares  the  shield  become) 

cheekyorcheckeredandthenumberisnotreckoned.   Warenne's 

checker  of  gold  and  azure  is  one  of  the  most  aadcnl  coats  In 

En^and  and  checkered  heldsandchirgesfDUoir  in  great  Dombers.     setting  ofi  its  edges.    The  double  treasure  which  surrounds  the 

Evco  liona  have  been  home  checkered,  Uoq  in  Ihe  royal  diield  of  Scotland,  and  which  is  borne  by  many 

WamiK  bore  "  Check];  fold  and  aiure."  Scottish  houses  who  have  served  Iheir  kings  well  or  mated  with 

QiHord  bore  the  like  wilt  "a  leisepilM."  their  daughter!,  is  carefully  described  by  Scottish  heralds  41 

r,JJ»™h»,--?«lwr.i,nncb«l^_gd£andBUe;;;^„  "flowered  and  counter-flowered."  a  blason  which  is  held  to 


c  cheeky  gold  ai 


«"'*"  mean  that  the£ 

I  other  checkered  oatti  rim  of  Ihe  outer  tressure  and  ftom  the  inner  rim  of  the 

mmoaly  bear  but  iOQcrmost.    But  this  seems  lo  have  been  no  esuntisl  matter 

^^^^"^T^  with  medieval  armorisls  and  a  curious  i5tb-century  enamelled 

H  '  —  "  H  roundel  of  the  arms  of  Vampage  shows  that  in  this  English 

P  '  ~  ~  ~  H  case  the  flowering  lakes  Ihe  more  convenient  form  of  allowiag 

V,  '  '  '  '  J  all  the  lily  heada  to  sprout  ftom  th 

\  _  _  _  _  r  Vampage  bore  "  Aiure  an 

^t  '7'  The  liiig  of  Seou  bote  "  Gold  a  li 

^^        '  flowered  and  CDunletflow^ed  gules." 


eagle  lOvei 


two  rows  of  squares,  or  thm 
are  ready  to  note  that  wl 
CBmpooy  "  is  the  word  in 


ce  of  cheeky,  and 

of  three  rows.    It  is  needli 

er  practical  value  nor  antiquity 


with  a  bast 


In  ll 


:  often  I 


wcL  (t4lh  century)  bore  "  i 
L  gobony  of  gold  and  aiure." 
on  or  shield  used  as  a  charge  ii 
.  Itself  charged  with  arms,  it 
alUaDcc  by  blood  or  by  tenure  wiih  anoihi 
bearings  of  Sl  Owen  nhose  shield  of "  Gules  1 

I  ^tb  century  it  plays  an  important  part  in  the  1 

Erpiogbajn  bore  "  Vert  a  ta 


ofsiiverm, 


with  SI 


e,  as  in  tbe  Davillen. 

ross  silver  "  ,„  aay,  perhaps,  be  following  medieval  ci 

■r  hill  of  the  ih,  ,hield  as  one  charged  wilh  a  scocheon  ana  noi  « 

marshslliog  Thus  Hondescote  bore  "  Ermine  a  border  gules  "  ot  " 

It  (01  hotder)  Soroerville  bore  "  Burely  silver  and  gules  and  a  border  as 


le  of  Botoughlnidge  "  Silver  three 


Tbe  ecocheon  was  often  borne  voided  or  pie 
Bitay  to  1  nanow  bolder.  Etpeciilly  was  thi 
far  North,  where  the  Bslliols,  who  bore  such  a 


5£;S5£>" 

'" 

^barssabl. 

ritha 

border,  ot 

orte,o( 

th 

flanks  of  Ihe  shield 

undedUnes,arebo 

n  pairs  as  Or 

inan. 

.    These 

re  found  in  many 

COS 

s  devised  by 

Ijth-century  at 
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■•  ERDiH  two  flinncbci  unn  villi  rii  ffUea  whieu-tut " 
wu  bonie  by  John  GnytQ'  oi  Oifonlihlra  (isth  ctnlury). 

The  Ltbd  ii  ■  Dunm  Um  uniM  the  >qipa  ptn  ol  the  chief, 
bom  which  huf  thiee,  lour,  five  o(  own  poMluiu,  the  pcoduiu 
beiDg,  In  aax  old  ciiinphi,  broader  thui  Uk  fillet.  RcckoDed 
wIIhiiieOrdiuuIeiiitiraiGOiDmiiiiljriaeduiBMuu  ol  diffeicac- 
ing  ■  cmdet'i  ihleld,  ud  in  the  henldiy  booh*  it  hu  become  the 
■capted  diSetCDce  lor  u  eldeit  xm,  ilthaiigfa  Ibe  csdeu  oflea 
bore  it  is  tbi' middle  igei.  John  ol  Hiuinp  boie  b  ijoo  bdore 
Ctriaveiock  "  Gold  *.  ilecve  {oi  muinche)  (ulei,"  while  Edmund 
hii  btothet  boR  tbe  une  um  with  ■  uble  UbtL  Id  modern 
•rmoiy  tbe  pcndtnu  ire  4D  but  iDvuiiUy  tednced  to  three, 
which,  in  debued  emnple*,  ue  fiveB  ■  dcweuHed  iorm  while 
tbe  eodi  of  tba  fillet  ire  cut  off. 

Uk  Fiet,  dnwn  u  »  vidded  loienge  Interfictd  by  ■  tleoder 
nitire,  St  oranted  ui  Ordlnuy.  A  chufe  in  inch  n  ibape  i> 
eititmely  nn  In  medieval  umory,  It*  aideDt  fonn  wbni  the 
field  ii  covered  by  il  being  »  nnraber  of  butoni — tbite  being 
the  cuitonuity  nnmlier— interi*«d  by  u  many  more  from  the 
•initter  lide.  Although  the  whole  [1  described  at  m.  fret  in  certxin 
"     '  "■»  15th  centuiy,  the  edjective  "fretty" 


il  more  commonly  used-     Trussel'i  fnt  h 
Ifcunti  M  the  jouiti,  which  itud,  doubtless,  for  the  golden 
stil-head*  ol  the  "  titUis  "  suggested  by  his  name.     Curven, 
Wyvile  snd  other  northeni  houses  beuing  s  fret  uuj  ■  chief 
have,  owing  to  their  laahiDo  of  dnwing  their  frets,  often 
them  changed  by  the  bcnldty  hooka  into  "  Ihiec  d>ev< 
bnccd  or  intciUced." 
Huddlestoneboie-'Cules  fretty  saver." 
TniHEl  bore  "  Silver  Iretty  agl™.  Ihe  loints  bennty. 
Hugh  CiSaid  (14th  ceuuty)  ban  "Gulea  with  an  enpaHed  [n 

wJ^'bore  "Gules  (retty  valr  with  a  chief  gold." 
Bwhull  bore  "  GoM  ■  lion  uuie  Iieity  diver." 
Another  Ordinaiy  Ii  the  Giion  or  Gyroit—  a  word  now  com 
manly  miapronounced  with  a  hani"|."  II  may  he  defined  u  tbi 


Wyvile. 


lower  ball  ol  a  quarter  which  hu  been  divided  bendwiie.  No 
old  example  ol  a  single  giron  can  be  found  to  match  the  figure 
In  the  beraldty  books.  Gironny,or  gyronoy,  is  a  mwinet  of 
dividing  the  field  into  sections,  by  lines  radiating  from  a  centre 
ptant,  of  which  many  Instances  may  be  given.  Most  oi  the 
eutier  eiaraples  have  aome  twelve  divisions  although  later 
■rmoryigives  eight  a*  the  normil  nnmber,  as  Campbell  bean 

Bmdngbounie  bore  "Giimmy  of  gold  and  anue  of  twelve 
'^  Wliiani  Stoker,  who  died  Lonl  Mayor  ol  Undon  <n  I4S4,  bore 


inulci  we  may  Ukt  the  Rounddi  or  Mkti^ 
fuioui  cohiurt.  Ancical  cuuom  (iva  the  nam* 
Ik  golden  roandel,  ud  Ibe  folly  of  the  bcnldk 
d  namci  lor  bH  Ibe  othcn,  nwoei  wMdi  may 
oSitbcc  with  the  beUel  that,  wUle  beianta  and 
u  reprcMntlof  ooina,  must  be  {uctuicd  with  a 
Ddeli  of  other  hue*  must  needs  be  shaded  by 
lepreaent  rounded  balls.  Kings  or  Anndei* 
argea  in  the  North,  when  Lowthcn,  Husgiava 


BaSBngtxninw.  Stoker.  Bariay. 

differenced  the  six  rings  at  V^ont  Ij  bculdf 


"Silver  three 

^d  fix  anneiets  guh 
•aver  a  leste  and  mr 

apteford  bore  "  Si1« ^ 

uH  hawberk.  mA  of  three  Hnkcd  lisga  ol  gold." 
"  Sable  ■  bend  r4d  between  ilx  foontain^  Tk 
hU  charged  with  wave*  of  white  and  tilua. 


indented  b< 

Uso  il  is  one  of  the  nt 

:era  on  betaldry  thsi  they  should  have  allotted 
when  borne  voided,  the  name  of  Miide.    Thia 
t  word  of  tbe  oldest  annorisW  for  the  unvoided    ■ 
ded  being  wmetimes  described  by  ihem  aa  a 
further  qualifications.  Fortunately  thediSculty 

Mween  "  lorcngcs  "  and  "  voided  loscnges  "  and 
Jtogeiher  this  misleading  word  Masde. 
ntone.  *  clerk,  bore  on  his  seal  in  13 


mmok  shows  that  this 


Uold 


re  "  Losengy  silver  and  gules."' 

ilong  figures  set  upright.     Blsck  biDeta 

il  Cheshire  stand  lor  "  delvee  "  ol  earlh  a 
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Sfr  Ra^  Moanchemy  bore  !a  the  t4th  century  "Silver  a  cheveron 
between  three  billets  table." 

Haggertton  bore  "  Axure  a  bend  with  ootioes  silver  and  three  biUets 
■able  00  the  bend." 

With  the  Billet,  the  Ordinaries,  uncertain  as  they  are  in  number, 
may  be  said  to  end.  But  we  may  here  add  certain  armoxial 
chj^^ges  which  might  well  have  been  counted  with  them. 

First  of  these  is  the  Molet,  a  word  corrupted  in  modem  heraldry 
to  Mullet,  a  fish-like  change  with  nothing  to  commend  it.  This 
figure  is  as  a  star  of  five  or  six  points,  six  points  being  perhaps 
the  commonest  form  in  old  examples,  although  the  sixth  point  is, 
as  a  rule,  lost  during  the  later  period.  M^eval  armorists  are 
not,  it  seems,  inclined  to  make  any  distinction  between  moleti 
of  five  and  six  points,  but  some  families,  such  as  the  Harpedens 
and  Asshetons,  remained  constant  to  the  five-pointed  form.  It 
was  generally  borne  pierced  with  a  round  hole,  and  then  represents, 
ss  its  name  implies,  the  rowel  of  a  spur.  In  ancient  roUs  of  arms 
the  word  Rowel  is  often  used,  and  probably  indicated  the  pierced 
molet.  That  the  piercing  was  redconed  an  essential  difference 
is  shown  by  a  roll  of  the  time  of  Edward  11.,  in  which  Sir  John 
of  Pabenham  bears  '*  Barry  azure  and  silver,  with  a  bend  gules 
and  three  molets  gold  thereon,"  arms  which  Sir  John  his  son 
differences  by  piercing  the  molets.  Beside  these  names  is  that 
of  Sir  Walter  Baa  with  "  Gules  a  cheveron  and  three  rowels 
silver,"  rowels  which  are  shown  on  seals  of  this  family  as  pierced 
roolets.  Probably  an  older  bearing  than  the  molet,  which  would 
be  popularized  when  the  rowelled  spur  began  to  take  the  place 
of  the  prick-spur,  is  the  Star  or  Estoile,  differing  from  Xht 
molet  in  that  its  five  or  six  points  are  wavy.  It  is  possible  that 
several  star  bearings  of  the  xjth  century  were  changed  in  the 
14th  for  molets.  The  star  is  not  pierced  in  the  fashion  of  the 
molet ;  but,  like  the  molet,  it  tends  to  lose  its  sixth  point  in  armory 
of  the  decadence.  Suns,  sometimes  blazoned  in  old  rolls  as  Sun- 
Tays— ^ayr  de  soUU—an  pictured  as  unpierced  molets  of  many 
points,  which  in  rare  cases  are  waved. 

Harpcden  bore  "  Silver  a  pierced  molet  gules." 

Gentil  bore  "  Gold  a  chief  sable  with  two  molets  goles  pierced 
gttles." 

Grimston  bore  "  Silver  a  fesse  sable  and  thereon  three  molets  silver 
pierced  gules." 

Ingleby  of  Yorkshire  bore  "  Sable  a  star  silver." 

Sir  John  de  la  Haye  of  Lincolnshire  bore  "  Silver  a  sun  gules." 

The  Crescent  is  a  charge  which  has  to  answer  for  many  idle 
tales  concerning,  the  crusading  ancestors  of  families  who  bear 


Moonchensy.  Haggerston.  Harpeden. 


GentiL 


iL  It  is  commonly  borne  with  both  points  uppermost,  but  when 
representing  the  waning  or  the  waxing  moon — decrescent  or 
increscent — its  horns  are  turned  to  the  sinister  or  dexter  side 
of  the  shield. 

Peter  de  Marines  (13th  century)  bore  on  his  seal  a  shield  charged 
with  a  crescent  in  the  chief. 

William  Gobioun  (14th  centur>-)  bore  "  A  bend  between  two 
waxing  moons." 

Longchamp  bore  "  Ermine  three  crescents  gules,  pierced  silver." 

Tinctures.— The  tinctures  or  hues  of  the  shield  and  its  charges 
are  seven  in  number — gold  or  yellow,  silver  or  white,  red,  blue, 
Uack.  green  and  purple.  Medieval  custom  gave,  according  to 
a  nile  often  broken,  "  gules,"  "  azure  "  and  "  sable  "  as  more 
high-sounding  names  for  the  red,  blue  and  black.  Green  was 
often  named  as  "  vert,"  and  sometimes  as  "  synobill,"  a  word 
which  as  "  sinople  "  is  used  to  this  day  by  French  armorists. 
The  song  of  the  siege  of  Carlaverock  and  other  early  documents 
have  red,  gules  or  "  vermeil,"  sable  or  black,  azure  or  blue,  but 
gules,  azure,  sable  and  vert  came  to  be  recognized  as  armorists' 


adjectives,  tod  an  early  isth-century  romance  Hiscaids  the  liBiplj 
words  deliberately,  Idling  us  of  its  hen  that 

"  His  shield  was  black  and  blue,  sans  faUe, 
Barred  of  azure  and  of  sable. 

But  gold  and  sflver  served  as  the  armorists*  words  for  yeOowi 
and  whites  until  late  in  the  x6th  century,  when,  gold  and  silver 
made  way  for  "  or  "  and  "  argent,"  words  which  those  for  whom 
the  interest  of  armory  lies  in  its  liveliest  days  will  not  be  eager 
to  accept.  Likewise  the  cohrars  of  "  »»ng«««n*  "  and  "  tenn6  " 
brought  in  by  the  pedants  to  bring  the  tinctures  to  the  mystical 
number  of  nhse  may  be  disregarded. 

A  certain  armorkl  chart  of  the  duchy  of  Brabant,  published 
in  1600,  is  the  earliest  example  of  the  practice  whereby  later 
engravers  have  indicated  colours  in  uncohnued  plates  by  the 
use  of  lines  and  dots.   Gold  is  indicated  by  a  powdering  of  dots; 


Grimston. 


Ingilby. 


Gobioun. 


Longchamp. 


sflver  is  left  plain.  Azure  is  shown  by  horizontal  shading  lines; 
gules  by  upright  lines;  sable  by  cross-hatching  of  upright  and 
horizontal  lino.  Diagonal  lines  from  sinister  to  dexter  indicate 
purple;  vert  is  marked  with  diagonal  lines  from  dexter  to 
sinister.  The  practice,  in  spite  of  a  certain  convenience,  has  been 
disastrous  in  its  cramping  effects  on  armorial  art,  especially 
when  applied  to  seals  and  coins. 

Besides  the  two  "  metals  "  and  five  '*  colours,"  fields  and 
chargesarevariedby  theuseof  thefurs  ermine  and  vair.  Ermine 
is  shown  by  a  white  field  flecked  with  black  ermine  tails,  and  vair 
by  a  conventional  representation  of  a  fur  of  small  skins  sewn  in 
rows,  white  and  blue  skins  alternately.  In  the  xsth  century 
there  was  a  popular  variant  of  ermine,  white  tails  upon  a  bla^ 
field.  To  this  fur  the  books  now  give  the  name  of  "  ermines  " — 
a  most  unfortunate  choice,  since  ermines  is  a  name  used  in  old 
documents  for  the  original  ermine.  "Erminees,^  which  has 
at  least  a  xsth-century  authority,  will  serve  for  those  who  are 
not  content  to  speak  of  "sable  ermined  with  silver."  Vair, 
although  silver  and  blue  be  its  normal  form,  may  be  made  up 
of  gold,  silver  or  ermine,  with  sable  or  gules  or  vert,  but  in  these 
latter  cases  the  colours  must  be  named  in  the  blazon.  To  the 
vairs  and  ermines  of  old  use  the  heraldry  books  have  added 
"  erminois,"  which  is  a  gold  field  with  black  ermine  tails,  "  pean," 
which  is  "erminois"  reversed,  and  "erminites,"  which  is 
ermine  with  a  single  red  hair  on  either  side  of  each  black  tail. 
The  vairs,  mainly  by  misimderstanding  of  the  various  patterns 
found  in  old  paintings,  have  been  amplified  with  "  countervair, " 
"  potent,"  "  counter-potent "  and  "  vair-en-point,"  no  one  of 
which  merits  description. 

No  shield  of  a  plain  metal  or  colour  has  ever  been  borne  by 
an  Englishman,  although  the  knights  at  Carlaverock  and  Falkirk 
saw  Amaneu  d'Albret  with  his  banner  all  of  red  having  no 
charge  thereon.  Plain  ermine  was  the  shield  of  the  duke  of 
Brittany  and  no  Englishman  challenged  the  bearing.  But 
Beauchamp  of  Hatch  bore  simple  vair,  Ferrers  of  Derby  "  Vairy 
gold  and  gules,"  and  Ward  "  Vairy  silver  and  sable."  Gresley 
bad  "  Vairy  ermine  and  gules,"  and  Beche  "  Vairy  silver  and 
gules." 

Only  one  English  example  has  hitherto  been  discovered  of  a 
field  covered  not  with  a  fur  but  with  overlapping  feathers. 
A  15th-century  book  of  arms  gives  "  Plumetty  of  gold  and 
purple  "  for  "  Mydlam  in  Coverdalc." 

Drops  of  various  colours  which  variegate  certain  fields  and 
charges  are  often  mistaken  for  ermine  tails  when  ancient  seals 
are  deciphered.  A  simple  example  of  such  spattering  is  va  \]b.^ 
shield  of  Grayndore,  who  bore"  ?ax\>j«rnCvwt^xAN«\,>iM.N« 
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dropped  witli  gold."   St  Sichud  It  Brim  (utb 
"  Axure  A  silver  lioa  dropped  with  gulo." 

A  very  commOD  viriut  ol  chirgB  ud  ficldi 
or  "  powdering  "  them  wilb  i  imiU  cbu^  repeat 
Uonimei  of  Norfolk  boie  "gold  powdered  wil 
nble  "  and  Edward  m,  quartered  for  Ibe  old  j 
^  Aim  powdered  witli  deuiS'deJj^  B^i"  iuch  fii 


docribed  u  flaweitd  or  Sory.  CoMea  biUeti 
In  Cowdray'a  red  ihidd^  whicb  ia  bUioaed  as 
gold,"  and  beianu  in  that  ot  Zouche,  which  ia  " 
with  a  quarter  ermine."  The  diiposition  ot  luch 
with  Ihe  uHn,  Zduche  as  a  rule  Bhow»  ten  betai 
three,  two  and  one  on  hia  shield,  while  the  old  i 
in  the  royal  cou  allons  the  pattern  of  flowers  t 
edge,  the  shield  border  thus  shoving  halves  and 
ends  of  the  fleut»le-lys.  But  the  commonest  of  tti 
it  that  with  crosslets,  as  in  the  arms  of  John  li 
truaily  silver  with  a  silver  lion." 

rr«j,  Ijaa  and  Fluavs.—Sa  Stephen  Che; 
(«ntuiy  knight,  Iwre  an  oak  tree,  the'cJuyiu  of  hi 
while  for  like  reasons  a  Piriton  had  a  pear  tree 
Three  pears  were  bonie  (K«^.  Edward  III.)  I>y  N 
of  Huntingdonshire,  and  about  the  same  date  i 


Cowdray.  Zouche, 

shield  of  three  red  apples  in  a  ^ver  field.  Lea 
(It  in  the  arras  (14th  century]  of  Sir  John  de  LisI 
leaves  in  those  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Morieua.  ThiR 
■re  given  to  one  Richard  Rotour  in  a  i^th-centi 
herbe  (ijlh  century)  bore  the  "evil  herb"— 
Pinespples  are  borne  here  and  there,  and  it  will 

"  fir-cone,"  to  the  foieign  munsi.  Out  of  the  cc 
armory  look  the  sheaf,  three  sheaves  being  on  1 
eari  of  Chester  early  in  the  lalb  ci 


Applegartb. 


Chester. 


6elil  of  aRDory,  although  lilies  with  Iheif  stalks 
in  the  grant  of  arms  to  Eton  College.    Ouselhi 

■a  those  in  ihe  ijlb-ccotury  shield  of  Thomasl 
bore  "  Sable  a  cheveron  gules  between  three  ' ; 
pcppy-hcids  vert." 
JJie  iJeur-de-lys,  t  convenltoital  lonn  Cram  tb 


armory,  might  well  be  taken  amongst  the  "ordlnufet-"   In 
England  as  in  France  it  is  found  in  great  plenty. 

Apiylon  bore  "  Gules  a  fleur-de-lyi  lilvef." 

Peyfenr  bore  "  ^ver  three  fleur-de-lyi  nble." 

Trefoils  are  very  rarely  seen  until  the  1 5th  century,  although 
Hervey  has  them,  and  GausiU,  and  a  Bosville  coat  seems  to  have 
borne  ihem.  They  have  always  their  siaik  left 
hanijnC  to  Ihera.  Vincent,  Haiiediffe  and  [ 
Hassingberd  all  bote  the  quatiefoil,  whQe  | 
tfae  Batdolfs,  and  Ihe  Quincys,  earb  of  Win- 
chester, bad  dnqfcnls.  The  old  rolls  of  arms 
made  much  confusion  bctneen  dnqfoDs  and 
siifoOs  IgvinUfinlUi  t  siiJoiUa)  and  the  rose. 
It  is  still  unccrtsin  bow  far  that  confusioB 
eitended  amongst  the  familia  which  bore  Eton  College. 
these  charges.  The  dnqfoil  and  siifoil,  bow- 
ever,  are  all  but  invariably  pierced  in  Ihe  middle  like 
the  ifnit  rowel,  and  the  rose's  blunt-edged  petals  give  it 
definite  shape  loon  after  (be  decorative  movement  of  the 
Edwardian  age  began  to  carve  natural  buds  and  flowers  in  stone 
and  wood. 

HcTvey  bore  "  Culei  ■  bend  lilver  with  three 


Quincy  bore  "  Gules  a  dnqfni  silver." 

Bacdoll  oi  Wormegsy  bore  "  Guln  three  dnqtoils  niver." 

Counpon  bore  ■■  Aiurc  three  ram  gold." 

Hilton  boie  "  Silver  thne  chaplcts  or  garlands  of  red  rosea. 

BtaiU  and  Birdi, — The  book  of  nituial  history  as  studied  in 

royal  beast  sU  the  noble  virtues  were  set  do>ii.    What  is  tbc 

the  rampant  lion  of  Flanders.  In  England  we  know  of  no  royal 
shield  earlier  than  that  first  seal  of  Richard  1.  which  baa  a  [ike 
device.    A  long  roll  of  our  old  earls,  bamoaand  knights  wore  the 


attitude  of  a  lion  that  the  adjective  "rampant"  was  often 
dropped,  and  we  have  leave  and  good  authority  lor  blaaoning 
the  rampant  beast  simply  as  "  a  lion."  leave  which  a  writer  on 
armory  may  lake  gladly  to  the  saving  of  much  repetition.  In 
France  and  Germany  this  licence  has  always  been  the  rule,  and 
the  modem  English  herald's  blazon  of  "  Gules  a  lion  Tampatit 
ot "  for  Ihe  arras  of  Fiiialan,  becomes  in  French  dt  (wiUn  em 
lion  Sm  and  in  German  in  R^  ci'r  guldtntr  Ltrwt.  Other 
positions  must  be  named  with  care  and  the  prowling  "lion 
passant  "  distinguished  from  the  rampant  beast,  as  well  as  from 
such  rarer  shapes  as  the  couchant  lion,  the  lion  sleerung,  (ilting 
or  leaping.  Of  these  the  lion  passant  is  the  only  one  commonly 
encountered.  The  lion  standing  with  his  forepaws  logetber  b 
'  [  shield,  but  for  [he  cictt.  where  he  lakes  (his 


llor 


n  for  great 


Llableni 


o  found  nther  upon  helms  il 


n  shields.    Fv  ■ 


Altbough  there  are  some  medieval  instmnces.  The  leaping  lie 
b  in  »  lew  ihields  Lhit  no  maker  o[  a  benldry  book  bas, 
vould  appear,  discovered  an  uample,  Jn  tbe  books  thb  "  Ijc 
■atieni  "  ii  dcKiibed  as  wiih  Ibe  hiad  pawi  togetbei  od  II 
(round  and  Ibe  lore  paws  togelber  in  Ihe  aii.  umeirbat  aflet  tl 
flthion  of  a  divec's  £nl  movement.  But  eiamples  (ram  BCl 
and  monumCnti  of  Ibe  Fetbrigges  and  Ibe  Metks  *bo«  tbat  tt 
leaping  lion  diBered  only  fiom  tbe  rampant  in  Oat  be  Itai 
(onuwhal  foivard  in  hi^  eager  Ipiing,  lis  tompilu  oE  tl 
Britiih  Museum  catalogue  of  medieval  armonal  salt,  and  olbe 
cqualljr  unfamilial  with  medieval  annory,  invariably  docrit 
thia  posit» 
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nighter.   Tbe  head 


tbe  old  path  ii  the  >ti 
Di  a  uon,  01  inocea  01  any  beait,  bird  0[  montter,  u  j^nerauy 
painted  as  "  raied,"  or  10m  iway  with  a  ragged  edge  which 
is  pleasantly  conveDtlonaliied.  Leasnften  it  ti  found  "  cooped  " 
oi  cut  oB  with  a  sheer  line.  But  the  leopanj'i  head  il  Deilher 
razed  noi  cooped,  [oi  no  neck  is  ibawn  below  it.  Likewise  the 
lion's  fore  leg  or  paw — "  gimb  "  il  the  book  word — may  be 
borne,  raied  or  coupled,  lu  oarmil  position  is  raided  upright, 
although  Newdegale  seem*  to  have  bome  "  Gules  three  lions' 
':gi  laied  silver,  the  pawt  downward."  With   Che  itiangc 


bearii 


of  the  lion's 

list  of  these  oddments. 

[d,bon"Gii)etaiiaii 


PyiKhebck  bore  "  silver 
Tbe  tiger  il  nrely  na 
Deep  mystery  wrapped  tbe  shape  of  him,  wbWiiii 
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the  middle  »ges  sUndardized  by  artists.  A  crest  upon  a  xsth- 
century  brass  shows  him  as  a  lean  wolf-like  figure,  with  a  dash 
of  the  boar,  gazing  after  his  vain  wont  into  a  looking-glass; 
and  the  16th-century  heralds  gave  him  the  body  of  a  lion  with  the 
head  of  a  wolf,  head  and  body  being  tufted  here  and  there  with 
thick  tufts  of  hair.  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  arms  of  Sir 
John  Norwich,  a  well-known  knight  of  the  X4th  century,  are 
blazoned  in  a  roll  of  that  age  as  *'  party  azure  and  gules  with  a 
tiger  rampant  ermine."  Now  this  beast  in  the  arms  of  Norwich 
has  been  commonly  taken  for  a  lion,  and  the  Norwich  family 
seem  in  later  times  to  have  accepted  the  lion  as  their  bearing. 
But  a  portion  of  a  painted  roll  of  Sir  John's  day  shows  on  careful 
examination  that  his  lion  has  been  given  two  moustache-like 
tufts  to  the  nose.  A  copy  made  about  x6oo  of  another  roll  gives 
the  same  decoration  to  the  Norwich  hon,  and  it  is  at  least  possible 
we  have  here  evidence  that  the  economy  of  the  medieval  armor- 
ist  allowed  him  to  make  at  small  cost  his  lion,  his  leopard  and 
his  tiger  out  of  a  single  beast  form. 

Take  away  the  lions  and  the  leopards,  and  the  other  beasts 
upon  medieval  shields  are  a  little  herd.  In  most  cases  they 
are  here  to  play  upon  the  names  of  their  bearers.  Thus  Swin- 
burne of  Northumberland  has  the  heads  of  swine  in  his  coat 
and  Bacon  has  bacon  pigs.  Three  white  bears  were  borne  by 
Barlingham,  and  a  bear  ramping  on  his  hind  legs  is  for  Barnard. 
Lovett  of  Astwcll  has  three  running  wolves,  Videlou  three 
wolves'  heads,  Colfox  three  foxes'  heads. 

Three  hedgehogs  were  in  the  arms  of  Heriz.  Bamewall 
reminds  us  of  extinct  natives  of  England  by  bearing  two  beavers, 
and  Otter  of  Yorkshire  had  otters.    Harewell  had  hares'  heads, 


Lovett. 


Talbot. 


Saunders. 


Cunliffe  conies,  Mitford  moles  or  moldiwarps.  A  Talbot  of 
Lancashire  had  three  purple  squirrels  in  a  silver  shield.  An 
elephant  was  brought  to  England  as  early  as  the  days  of  Henry 
III.,  but  he  had  no  immediate  armorial  progeny,  although 
Saunders  of  Northants  may  have  borne  before  the  end  of  the 
middle  ages  the  elephants'  heads  which  speak  of  Alysaunder 
the  Great,  patron  of  all  Saunderses.  Bevil  of  the  west  had  a  red 
bull,  and  Bulkeley  bore  three  stiver  bulls'  heads.  The  heads 
in  Neteham's  14th-century  shield  are  neat's  heads,  ox  heads 
are  for  Oxwyk.  Calves  are  for  Veel,  and  the  same  mild  beasts 
are  in  the  arms  of  that  fierce  knight  Hugh  Calveley.  Stansfeld 
bore  three  rams  with  bells  at  their  necks,  and  a  14th-century 
Lecheford  thought  no  shame  to  bear  the  head  of  the  ram  who 
is  the  symbol  of  lechery.  Lambton  had  lambs.  Goats  were 
borne  by  Chcvercourt  to  play  on  his  name,  a  leaping  goat  by 
Bardwell,  and  goats'  heads  by  Gateshead.  Of  the  race  of  dogs 
the  greyhound  and  the  talbot,  or  mastiff,  are  found  most  often. 
Thus  Talbot  of  Cumberland  had  talbots,  and  Mauleverer,  running 
greyhounds  or  "  leverers  "  for  his  name's  sake.  The  alaund, 
a  big,  crop-cared  dog,  is  in  the  isth-century  shield  of  John  Woodc 
of  Kent,  and  "  kenets,"  or  little  tracking  dogs,  in  a  13th-century 
coatof  Kenet.  The  horse  is  not  easily  found  as  an  English  charge, 
but  Moyle's  white  mule  seems  an  old  coat;  horses'  heads  are 
in  Horsley's  shield,  and  ass  heads  make  crests  for  more  than 
one  noble  house.  Askew  has  three  asses  in  his  arms.  Three  bats 
or  flittermice  are  in  the  shield  of  Buminghill  and  in  that  of 
Heyworth  of  Whethamstede. 

As  might  be  looked  for  in  a  land  where  forest  and  greenwood 
once  linked  from  sea  to  sea,  the  wild  deer  is  a  common  charge 
in  the  shield.  Downes  of  Cheshire  bore  a  hart  "  lodged  "  or 
lying  down.  Hertford  had  harts'  heads,  Malebis,  fawns'  heads 
(testes  de  his),  Bukingham,  heads  of  bucks.  The  harts  in  Rother- 
bam's  arms  are  the  roes  of  his  name's  first  syllable.    Reindeer 


Griflin. 


Drake. 


heads  were  borne  by  Bowet  in  the  X4th  century.  Antdopet. 
fierce  beasts  with  horns  that  have  something  of  the  ibex,  ^w 
by  their  great  daws,  their  lion  tails,  and  their  boar  muzzles 
and  tusks  that  they  are  midway  between  the  hart  and  the 
monster. 

Of  the  outlandish  monsters  the  griffon  is  the  oldest  and  the 
chief.  With  the  hinder  parts  of  a  h'on,  the  rest  of  him  is  eagle, 
head  and  shoulders,  wings  and  fore  legs.  The 
long  tuft  under  the  beak  and  his  pointed  ears 
mark  him  out  from  the  eagle  when  his  head 
alone  is  borne.  At  an  early  date  a  griffon 
rampant,  his  normal  position,  was  borne  by 
the  great  house  of  Montagu  as  a  quartering, 
and  another  griffon  played  upon  Griffin's  name. 

The  wyver,  who  becomes  wyvern  in  the  i6th 
century,  and  takes  a  new  form  under  the 
care  of  inventive  heralds,  was  in  the  middle 
ages  a  lizard-like  dragon,  generally  with  small  wings.  Sir 
Edmund  Mauley  in  the  X4th  century  is  found  differencing  the 
black  bend  of  hb  elder  brother  by  charging  it  with  three  wyvers 
of  sUver.  During  the  middle  ages  there  seems  small  distinction 
between  the  wyver  and  the  still  rarer  dragon,  which,  with  the 
coming  of  the  Tudors,  who  bore  it  as  their 
badge,  is  seen  as  a  four-legged  monster  with 
wings  and  a  tail  that  ends  like  a  broad 
arrow.  The  monster  in  the  arms  of  Drake, 
blazoned  by  Tudor  heralds  as  a  wyvern,  is 
clearly  a  fire-drake  or  dragon  in  his  origin. 

The  unioom  rampant  was  borne  by  Harlyn 
of  Norfolk,  imicom's  heads  by  the  Cambridge- 
shire family  of  Paris.  The  mermaid  with  her 
comb  and  looking-glass  makes  a  14th-century 
crest  for  Byron,  while  "  Silver  a  bend  gules  with  three  silver 
harpies  thereon  "  is  found  in  the  15th  century  for  Entyrdene. 

Concerning  beasts  and  monsters  the  heraldry  books  have 
many  adjectives  of  blazonry  which  may  be  disregarded.  Even 
as  it  was  once  the  pride  of  the  cook  pedant  to  carve  each  bird 
on  the  board  with  a  new  word  for  the  act,  so  it  became  the 
delight  of  the  pedant  herald  to  order  that  the  rampant  horse 
should  be  "  forcen6,"  the  rampant  griffon  *'  segreant." 
the  passant  hart  "  trippant ";  while  the  same  hart  must 
needs  be  "  attired  "  as  to  its  horns  and  "  unguled  "  as  to 
its  hoofs.  There  is  ancient  authority  for  the  nice  blazonry 
which  sometimes  gives  a  separate  colour  to  the  tongue  and  daws 
of  the  lion,  but  even  this  may  be  set  aside.  Though  a  black  lion 
in  a  silver  field  may  be  armed  with  red  daws,  and  a  golden 
leopard  in  a  red  field  given  blue  claws  and  tongues,  these  trifles 
arc  but  fancies  which  follow  the  taste  of  the  painter,  and  are  never 
of  obligation.  The  tusks  and  hoofs  of  the  boar,  and  often  the 
horns  of  the  hart,  are  thus  given  in  some  paintings  a  colour  of 
their  own  which  elsewhere  is  neglected. 

As  the  lion  is  among  armorial  beasts,  so  is  the  eagle  among 

the  birds.     A  bold  convention  of  the  earliest  shield  painters 

displayed  him  with  spread  wing  and  claw,  the  feat  of  a  few 

strokes  of  the  brush,  and  after  this  fashion  he  appears  on  many 

scores  of  shields.    Like  the  claws  and  tongue  of  the  lion,  the  beak 

and  claws  of  the  eagle  are  commonly  painted  of  a  second  colour 

in  all  but  very  small  representations.    Thus  the  golden  eagle  of 

Lymesey  in  a  red  field  may  have  blue  beak  and  claws,  and  golden 

beak  and  daws  will  be  given  to  Jorce's  silver  eagle  upon  red. 

A  lure,  or  two  wings  joined  and  spread  like  those  of  an  eagle, 

is  a  rare  charge  sometimes  found.    When  fitted  with  the  cord  by 

which  a  falconer's  lure  is  swung,  the  cord  must  be  named. 

Monthcrmer  bore  "  Gold  an  eagle  vert." 
Siggeston  bore  "  Silver  a  two-headed  eagle  sable." 
Gavaston,  earl  of  Cornwall,  bore  "  Vert  six  eagles  gold." 
Bayforde  of  Fordingbridge  scaled  (in  1388)  with  arms  of  "  An  eagle 

bendwise,  with  a  border  engrailed  and  a  baston." 
Graunson  bore  "  Paly  silver  and  azure  with  a  bend  gules  and  three 

golden  eagles  thereon.' 
Seymour  bore  "  Gules  a  lure  of  two  golden  wings." 

Commoner  than  the  eagle  as  a  charge  is  the  martlet,  a  humbler 
bird  which  is  never  found  as  the  sole  charge  of  a  shield.    In  alt 
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but  ■  f«r  culy  repmtnUlwM  the  (olbm  ol  tl 
witlBuI  the  1^  or  cl»wt.  The  oufllel  indicin 
■nd  muijn,  ud  in  the  arnu  of  the  Cnniisb  Arund 
■Diut  sund  lor  "  hiiundeli  "  or  iirsllawi. 

The  fikon  or  hawli  b  bome  «s  *  rule  with  cbsi 
he  nuy  not  be  uken  lot  the  uiJe,    In  riosI  a 


A.d.lt 

Corbet. 

Ci 

.ck^eld. 

o!  Suffolk  ( 

d  with  ir 

m>oI"Ap 
tury)  Mled 

Fiikt,.  Rtplilii  ami  /««((,-Like 
home  lor  the  most  part  to  call  lo  n 
Unless  their  poiition  be  otherwise  na 
upright  in  the  ihield,  w  though  rising 
The  dolphin  is  known  by  bis  bowed 
liim  ■  grotejfiudy  decorMive  figure. 

Ihe  birds, 
lind  their  I 
med,  they 
towanJi  th» 
1  back,  old 

}KC"d'^" 
FiihicTC  bore  " 

jDhn&iinoa  (I: 

let  then  lum  (oi  pikt 
'-  Aiure.  cruilllf  gold. 
Cu1»  a  dolphin  ulvir 

tlh  aiitury)  «aled  «i 

!))i1ver.-  ■ 
withaxgol 

Whiller  bore  "  Silver  thire  whalo'  headi  rued  h 

Shril-fish  vould  hirdty  have  plice  in  Engliil 

it  MM  lor  tbe  ibundance  ol  scallops  which  have 

(ffonoce  in  the  buinen  of  Dure  ud  Scali 


ihelley  bote  "  Saiile  *  ftmt  engnikd  bclwi  thnc  wbclk-ihelU 

teptEes  and  inircu  ue  barely  rcpmenled.  The  liatda 
.he  crest  ud  supporten  of  Ibe  Ironmongets  ol  London  belong 
the  ijlh  century.  Giwdy  ol  Norlolk  may  have  borne  the 
toise  in  Ul  ihield  in  Ihe  same  age.  "  Silver  three  toads 
le  "  wu  quartered  aa  a  lecond  coat  ioi  Botreaui  ol  CoranD 


In    the    ifith    century— Botereau 
lignilying  a    tittle   load  in  the   old    Fr 
tongue — but  the  arms  do  not  appear 

old  Bolieaui  seals  beside  tbi ' 


betwe 


and   a 


Harboltle  seems  to  have  sealed  with  i 
three  bluebottle  Eies.    Three  butterflies  are  in 
the  shield  of  Presien  of  Laacasbite  !n  1415,  while 
the  winged  imect  shown  on  the  seal  of  John  M» 
Lynn  buigen  of  Ihe  age  of  Edward  I.,  is  probably 
id  the  pari)  of  bim  pla 


inthearmsof  Marow.   The  Siinkys.askingsof  Man.q 
Ihe  famous  three-armed  legs  whirling  mill-sail  fashi 

three  hands  silver"  was  lorMalmeynsasearlyastheijlb 
and  Tynle  of  Colchester  displayed  hearts. 

tfiicfUjnemi  Cikdrgri.- Other  charges  of  the  shield 
frequent  but  are  found  in  greit 


thcrr 


in  the  b< 


associations  of  armory.  Daubeney  bore  three  helms;  Philip 
Marmion  tool!  with  his  wife,  the  coheir  ol  Kilpek,  the  Kilpck 
shield  of  a  sward  (etptt).  Tuck  hid  a  slabbing  sword  or"  tuck." 
Bent  bows  were  borae  by  Bowes,  an  athlast  by  Arblastcr,  arrowi 
by  Archer,  birding-bolts  or  isimnl  by  Bosun,  the  mangonel 
by  Mingnall.  The  three  lanccsol  Amherst  is  probably  a-medieval 

A  'scythe  was  in  the  shield  of  Praers;  Picot  had  picks;  Bilsby 

key  ii  in  the  shield  of  a  Chamberlain,  and  the  spenser's  key 
in  thai  of  a  Spenser.  Porter  bore  the  portei'i  btVV,  ^wi\0«i 
Ihe  builei'a  cup.   Thtce-\cgs<^  V^^'*^^^"'^^"'^'^  ■y.'niowiMst 
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Crowns  are  for  Coroun.  Yarde  had  yard-wands;  Bordoan  a 
burdon  or  pilgrim's  staff. 

Of  horse-furniture  we  have  the  stirrups  of  Scudamore  and 
Giffard,  the  horsc-barnacles  of  Bernake,  and  the  horse-shoes 
borne  by  many  branches  and  tenants  of  the  house  of  Ferrers. 

Of  musical  instruments  there  are  pipes,  trumps  and  harps 
for  Pipe,  Trumpington  and  Harpesfeld.  Hunting  horns  are 
common  among  families  bearing  such  names  as  Forester  or 
Home.  Remarkable  charges  are  the  three  organs  of  Grenville, 
who  held  of  the  house  of  Clare,  the  lords  of  Glamorgan. 

Combs  play  on  the  name  of  Tunstall,  and  gloves  {vmuns  or 
gautts)  on  that  of  Wauncy.  Hose  were  borne  by  Hoese;  buckles 
by  a  long  list  of  families.  But  the  most  notable  of  the  charges 
derived  from  clothing  is  the  hanging  sleeve  familiar  in  the  arms 
of  Hastings,  Conyers  and  Manscl. 

Chess-rooks,  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  roc  or  roquet 
at  the  head  of  a  joust  ing-lance,  were  borne  by  Rokewode  and 
by  many  more.  Topcliffe  had  pegtops  in  his  shield,  while 
Ambesas  had  a  cast  of  three  dice  which  should  each  show  the 
point  of  one,  for  "  to  throw  ambesace  "  is  an  ancient  phrase 
used  of  those  who  throw  three  aces. 

Although  we  are  a  sea-going  people,  there  are  few  ships  in  our 
armory,  most  of  these  in  the  arms  of  sea-ports.  Anchors  are 
commoner. 

Castles  and  towers,  bridges,  portcullises  and  gates  have  all 
examples,  and  a  minster-church  was  the  curious  charge  borne 
by  the  ancient  house  of  Musters  of  Kirklington. 

Letters  of  the  alphabet  are  very  rarely  found  in  ancient  armory; 
but  three  capital  T's,  in  old  English  script,  were  borne  by  Toft 
of  Cheshire  in  the  14th  century.  In  the  period  of  decadence 
whole  words  or  sentences,  commonly  the  names  of  military  or 
naval  victories,  are  often  seen. 

Blaxonry. — An  ill-service  has  been  done  to  the  students  of 
armory  by  those  who  have  pretended  that  the  phrases  in  which 
the  shields  and  their  charges  are  described  or  blazoned  must 
follow  arbitrary  laws  devised  by  writers  of  the  period  of  armorial 
decadence.  One  of  these  laws,  and  a  mischievous  one,  asserts 
that  no  tincture  should  be  named  a  second  time  in  the  blazon 
of  one  coat.  Thus  if  gules  be  the  hue  of  the  field  any  chargelof 
that  colour  must  thereafter  be  styled  "  of  the  first."  Obeying 
this  law  the  blazoner  of  a  shield  of  arms  elaborately  charged 
may  find  himself  sadly  involved  among  "  of  the  first,"  "  of  the 
second,"  and  "  of  the  third."  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  such 
law  obtained  among  armorists  of  the  middle  ages.  The  only 
rule  that  demands  obedience  is  that  the  brief  description  should 
convey  to  the  reader  a  true  knowledge  of  the  arms  described. 

The  examples  of  blazonry  given  in  that  part  of  this  article 
which  deals  with  armorial  charges  will  be  more  instructive  to  the 
student  than  any  elaborated  code  of  directions.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  description  of  the  field  is  first  set  down,  the 
blazoner  giving  its  plain  tincture  or  describing  it  as  burely, 
party,  paly  or  barry,  as  powdered  or  sown  with  roses,  crosslets 
or  fleurs-dc-lys.  Then  should  follow  the  main  or  central  charges, 
the  lion  or  griffon  dominating  the  field,  the  cheveron  or  the  pale, 
the  fessc,  bend  or  bars,  and  next  the  subsidiary  charges  in  the 
field  beside  the  "  ordinary  "  and  those  set  upon  it.  Chiefs  and 
quarters  are  blazoned  after  the  field  and  its  contents,  and  the 
border,  commonly  an  added  difference,  is  taken  last  of  all. 
A^'here  there  arc  charges  both  upon  and  beside  a  bend,  fesse  or 
the  like,  a  curious  inversion  is  used  by  pedantic  blazoners. 
The  arms  of  Mr  Samuel  Pcpys  of  the  Admiralty  Office  would 
have  been  described  in  earlier  times  as  "  Sable  a  bend  gold  between 
two  horses'  heads  razed  silver,  with  three  fleurs-de-lys  sable  on  the 
bend."  Modern  heraldic  writers  would  give  the  sentence  as 
"  Sable,  on  a  bend  or  between  two  horses'  heads  erased  argent, 
three  fleurs-de-lys  of  the  first."  Nothing  is  gained  by  this 
inversion  but  the  precious  advantage  of  naming  the  bend  but 
once.  On  the  other  side  it  may  be  said  that,  while  the  newer 
blazon  couches  itself  in  a  form  that  seems  to  prepare  for  the 
naming  of  the  fleurs-de-lys  as  the  important  element  of  the  shield, 
the  older  form  gives  the  fleurs-de-lys  as  a  mere  postscript,  and 
iigh\\y,  seeing  that  charges  in  such  a  position  are  very  commonly 


the  last  additions  to  a  shield  by  way  of  difference.    In  like* 
manner  when  a  crest  is  described  it  is  better  to  say  "  a  lion's, 
head  out  of  a  crown  "  than  "  out  of  a  crown  a  lion's  head.'* 
The  first  and  last  necessity  in  blazonry  is  lucidity,  which  ischeapljr 
gained  at  the  price  of  a  few  syllables  repeated. 

Modern  Heraldry. — With  the  accession  of  the  Tudors  armory- 
began  a  rapid  decadence.    Heraldry  ceased  to  play  its  part  in 
military  affairs,  the  badges  and  banners  under  which  t  he  medieval 
noble's  retinue  came  into  the  field  were  banished,  and  even  the 
tournament  in  its  later  days  became  a  renascence  pageant  which 
did  not  need  the  painted  shield  and  armorial  trappers.    Treatises 
on  armory  had  been  rare  in  the  days  before  the  printing  press, 
but  even  so  early  a  writer  as  Nicholas  Upton  had  shown  himself 
as  it  were  unconcerned  with  the  heraldry  that  any  man  might 
see  in  the  camp  and  the  street.     From  the  Book  of  St  Albans 
onward  the  treatises  on  armory  are  informed  with  a  pedantry 
which  touches  the  point  of  crazy  mysticism  in  such  volumes 
as  that  of  Sylvanus  Morgan.    Thus  came  into  the  books  th<»e 
long  lists  of  "  diminutions  of  ordinaries,"  the  closets  and  escarpes, 
the  endorses  and  ribands,  the  many  scores  of  strange  crosses 
and  such  wild  fancies  as  the  rule,  based  on  an  early  German 
pedantry,  that  the  tinctures  in  peers  shields  should  be  given  the 
names  of  precious  stones  and  those  in  the  shields  of  sovereigns 
the  names  of  planets.    Blazon  became  cumbered  with  that 
vocabulary  whose  French  of  Stratford  atte  Bo  we  has  driven 
serious  students  from  a  business  which,  to  use  a  phrase  as  true 
as  it  is  hackneyed,  was  at  last  "  abandoned  to  the  coachpainter 
and  the  undertaker." 

With  the  false  genealogy  came  in  the  assumption  or  assigning 
of  shields  to  which  the  new  bearers  had  often  no  better  claim 
than  lay  in  a  surname  resembling  that  of  the  original  owner. 
The  ancient  system  of  differencing  arms  disappeared.  Now  and 
again  we  see  a  second  son 'obeying  the  book-rules  and  putting 
a  crescent  in  his  shield  or  a  third  son  displaying  a  molet,  but 
long  before  our  own  times  the  practice  was  disregarded,  and  the 
most  remote  kinsman  of  a  gentle  house  displayed  the  "  whole 
coat  "  of  the  head  of  his  family. 

The  art  of  armory  had  no  better  fate.  An  absurd  rule  current 
for  some  three  hundred  years  has  ordered  that  the  helms  of 
princes  and  knights  should  be  painted  full-faced  and  those  of 
peers  and  gentlemen  sidelong.  Obeying  this,  the  herald  painters 
have  displayed  the  crests  of  knights  and  princes  as  sideways 
upon  a  full-faced  helm;  the  torse  or  wreath,  instead  of  being 
twisted  about  the  brow  of  the  helm,  has  become  a  sausage-shaped 
bar  see-sawing  above  the  helm;  and  upon  this  will  be  balanced 
a  crest  which  might  puzzle  the  ancient  craftsman  to  mould  in 
his  leather  or  parchment.  A  ship  on  a  lee-shore  with  a  thunder- 
storm lowering  above  its  masts  may  stand  as  an  example  of  such 
devices.  "  Tastes,  of  course,  differ,"  wrote  Dr  Woodward, "  but 
the  writer  can  hardly  think  that  the  ^pergne  given  to  Lieut.- 
General  Smith  by  his  friends  at  Bombay  was  a  fitting  ornament 
for  a  helmet."  As  with  the  crest,  so  with  the  shield.  It  became 
crowded  with  ill-balanced  figures  devised  by  those  who  despised 
and  ignored  the  ancient  examples  whose  painters  had  followed 
instinctively  a  simple  and  pleasant  convention.  Landscapes 
and  seascapes,  musical  lines,  military  medals  and  corrugated 
boiler-flues  have  all  made  their  appearance  in  the  shield.  Even 
as  on  the  signs  of  public  houses,  written  words  have  taken  the 
place  of  figures,  and  the  often-cited  arms  exemplified  to  the  first 
Earl  Nelson  marked,  it  may  be  hoped,  the  high  watermark  of 
these  distressing  modernisms.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  official 
armory  in  England  has  shown  a  disposition  to  follow  the  lessons 
of  the  archaeologist,  although  the  recovery  of  medieval  use  has 
not  yet  been  as  successful  as  in  Germany,  where  for  a  long 
generation  a  school  of  vigorous  armorial  art  has  flourished. 

Officers  of  i4 rmj.— Officers  of  arms,  styled  kings  of  arms, 
heralds  and  pursuivants,  appear  at  an  early  period  of  the  history 
of  armory  as  the  messengers  in  peace  and  war  of  princes  and 
magnates.  It  is  probable  that  from  the  first  they  bore  in  some 
wise  their  lord's  arms  as  the  badge  of  their  office.  In  the  14th 
century  we  have  heralds  with  the  arms  on  a  short  mantle,  witness 
the  figure  of  the  duke  of  Gelderiand's  herald  painted  in  the 
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Armanial  dc  Cdre.  The  title  of  Blue  Mantle  pursuivant,  as  old 
as  the  reiKii  of  Edward  IIL,  suggests  a  like  usage  in  England. 
Whra  the  tight-laced  coat  of  arms  went  out  of  fashion  among  the 
knighthood  the  k)ose  tabard  of  arms  with  its  wide  sleeves  was 
at  once  taken  in  En^and  as  the  armorial  dress  of  both  herald 
and  cavalier,  and  the  fashion  of  it  has  changed  but  little  since 
those  days.  Qad  in  such  a  coat  the  herald  was  the  image  of  his 
master  and,  although  he  himself  was  rarely  chosen  from  any 
rank  above  that  of  the  lesser  gentry,  his  person,  as  a  messenger, 
acquired  an  almost  priestly  sacredncss.  To  injure  or  to  insult 
him  was  to  affront  the  coat  that  he  wore. 

We  hear  of  kings  of  arms  in  the  royal  household  of  the  13th 
century,  and  we  may  compare  their  title  with  those  of  such 
oflkers  as  the  King  of  the  Ribalds  and  the  King  of  the  Minstrels; 
but  it  is  noteworthy  that,  even  in  modem  warrants  for  heralds' 
patents,  the  ciistom  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  is  still  dted  as 
giving  the  necessary  precedents  for  the  officers'  liveries.  Officers 
of  arms  took  their  titles  from  their  provinces  or  from  the  titles 
and  badges  of  their  masters.  Thus  we  have  Garter,  Norroy 
and  Qarenceux,  March,  Lancaster,  Windsor,  Leicester,  Leopard, 
Falcon  and  Blanc  Sanglier  as  officers  attached  to  the  royal  house; 
Chandos,  the  herald  of  the  great  Sir  John  Chandos;  Vert  Eagle 
of  the  Nevill  earls  of  Salisbury,  Esperance  and  Crescent  of  the 
Percys  of  Northumberland.  The  spirit  of  Henry  VII.'s  legislation 
was  against  such  usages  in  baronial  houses,  and  in  the  age  of  the 
Tndors  the  last  of  the  private  heralds  disappears. 

In  England  the  royal  officers  of  arms  were  made  a  corporation 
by  Richard  III.  Nowadays  the  members  of  this  corporation, 
known  as  the  College  of  Arms  or  Heralds'  College,  axe  Garter 
Principal  King  of  Arms,  Clarenceux  King  of  Arms  South  of 
Trent,  Norroy  King  of  Arms  North  of  Trent,  the  heralds  Windsor, 
Chester,  Richmond,  Somerset,  York  and  Lancaster,  and  the 
pursuivanti  Rouge  Croix,  Bluemantle,  Rouge  Dragon  and 
Portcullis.  Another  king  of  arms,  not  a  member  of  this  corpora- 
tion, has  been  attached  to  the  order  of  the  Bath  since  the  reign 
<rf  George  L,  and  an  officer  of  arms,  without  a  title,  attends  the 
order  of  St  Michael  and  St  George. 

There  is  no  college  or  corporation  of  heralds  in  Scotland  or 
Ireland.  In  Scotland  **  Lyon-king-of-arms,"  "  Lyon  rex  arm- 
onim,"  or  "  Leo  fecialis,"  so  called  from  the  lion  on  the  royal 
shield,  is  the  head  of  the  office  of  arms.  When  first  the  dignity 
was  constituted  is  not  known,  but  Lyon  was  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  coronation  of  Robert  II.  in  137 1.  The  office  was  at  first, 
ss  in  England,  attached  to  the  carl  marshal,  but  it  has  long 
been  conferred  by  patent  under  the  great  seal,  and  is  held  direct 
horn  the  crown.  Lyon  is  also  king-of-arms  for  the  national 
order  of  the  Thistle.  He  is  styled  "  Lord  Lyon,"  and  the  office 
has  always  been  held  by.  men  of  fanuly,  and  frequently  by  a 
peer  who  would  appoint  a  "  Lyon  depute."  He  is  supreme 
in  all  matters  of  heraldry  in  Scotland.  Besides  the  "  Lyon 
depute,"  there  are  the  Scottish  heralds,  Albany,  Ross  and 
Rothesay,  with  precedence  according  to  date  of  appointment; 
and  the  pursuivants,  Carrick,  March  and  Unicom.  Heralds 
and  pursuivants  are  appointed  by  Lyon. 

In  Ireland  also  there  is  but  one  king-of-arms,  Ulster.  The 
office  was  instituted  by  Edward  VI.  in  1553.  The  patent  is 
given  by  Rymer,and  refers  to  certain  emoluments  as  **  praedicto 
offido  .  .  .  ab  antiquo  spectantibus."  The  allusion  is  to  an 
Ireland  king-of-arms  mentioned  in  the  rdgn  of  Richard  II.  and 
superseded  by  Ulster.  Ulster  holds  office  by  patent,  during 
pleasure;  under  him  the  Irish  office  of  arms  consists  of  two 
heralds,  Cork  and  Dublin;  and  a  pursuivant,  Athlone.  Ulster 
is  king-of-arms  to  the  order  of  St  Patrick.  He  held  visitations 
in  parts  of  Ireland  from  1568  to  1620,  and  these  and  other  records, 
including  all  grants  of  arms  from  the  institution  of  the  office,  are 
kept  in  the  Birmingham  Tower,  Dublin. 

The  armorial  duties  of  the  andent  heralds  are  not  dearly 
defined.  The  patent  of  Edward  IV.,  creating  John  Wrythe 
king  of  arms  of  England  i^ith  the  style  of  Garter,  speaks  vaguely 
of  the  care  of  the  office  of  arms  and  those  things  which  belong  to 
that  office.  We  know  that  the  heralds  had  their  part  in  the 
ocdering  of  tournaments,  wherdn  armory  played  its  greatest 


part,  and  that  their  expert  knowledge  of  arms  gave  them  su 
duties  as  reckoning  the  noble  slain  on  a  battlefield.  But  it 
not  until  the  15th  century  that  we  find  the  heralds  foUowi 
a  recognized  practice  of  granting  or  assigning  arms,  a  practi 
on  which  John  of  Guildford  comments,  saying  that  such  an 
given  by  a  herald  are  not  of  greater  authority  than  those  whi 
a  man  has  taken  for  himsdf.  The  Book  of  St  Albans,  put  for 
in  i486,  speaking  of  arms  granted  by  princes  and  lords,  is  carel 
to  add  that  "  armys  bi  a  maimys  proper  auctorite  take,  if  1 
other  man  have  not  home  thejrm  afore,  be  of  strength  enogli 
repeating,  as  it  seems,  Nicholia  Upton's  opinion  which,  in  tl 
matter,  does  not  conffia  with  the  practice  of  his  day.  It 
probable  that  the  earlier  grants  of  arms  by  heralds  were  ma 
by  reason  of  persons  uncunning  in  armorial  lore  apply! 
for  a  suitable  device  to  experts  in  such  matters — and  that  su 
setting  forth  of  arms  may  have  been  practised  even  in  the  14 
century. 

The  eariiest  known  grants  of  amis  in  England  by  sovereig 
or  private  persons  are,  as  a  rule,  the  conveyance  of  a  right  in 
coat  of  arms  already  existing  or  of  a  differenced  version  of 
Thus  in  1391  Thomas  Grendale,  a  squire  who  had  inherit 
through  his  grandmother  the  right  in  the  shidd  of  Beaume] 
granted  his  right  in  it  to  Sir  William  Moigne,  a  knight  who  seei 
to  have  acquired  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Beaiuneys  man 
in  Sawtry.  Under  Henry  VI.  we  have  certain  rare  and  curio 
letters  of  the  crown  granting  nobility  with  arms  **  in  signt 
Imjusmodi  nohilitatis  "  to  certain  individuals,  some,  and  perha 
all  of  whom,  were  foreigners  who  may  have  asked  for  letters  whi 
followed  a  continental  usage.  After  this  time  we  have  a  regul 
series  of  grants  by  heralds  who  in  later  times  began  to  ass< 
that  new  arms,  to  be  valid,  must  necessarily  be  derived  frc 
thdr  assignments,  although  andent  use  continued  to  be  rea 
nixed. 

An  account  of  the  genealogical  function  of  the  heralds, 
dosdy  coimected  with  thdr  armorial  duties  will  be  found  in  t 
article  Genealogy.  In  spite  of  the  work  of  such  distinguish 
men  as  Camden  and  Dugdale  they  gradually  fell  in  pub 
estimation  until  Blackstone  could  write  of  them  that  the  marsh; 
ling  of  coat-armour  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  certain  offia 
called  heralds,  who  had  allowed  for  lucre  such  falsity  and  cc 
fusion  to  creep  into  thdr  records  that  even  their  common  S4 
could  no  longer  be  recdved  as  evidence  in  any  court  of  justit 
From  this  low  estate  they  rose  again  when  the  new  archaeolo 
induded  heraldry  in  its  interests,  and  several  antiquaries 
repute  have  of  late  3rears  worn  the  herald's  tabard. 

In  q>ite  of  the  vast  amount  of  material  which  the  librar 
catalogue  under  the  head  of  "  Heraldry,"  the  subject  has  as  3 
recdved  little  attention  from  antiquaries  working  in  the  mode 
spirit.  The  old  books  are  as  remarkable  for  their  detachmc 
from  the  facts  as  for  thdr  folly.  The  work  of  Nicholas  Upt( 
De  studio  militari,  although  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  15 
century,  shows,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  no  attempt 
rccondle  the  conceits  of  the  author  with  the  armorial  pract: 
which  he  must  have  seen  about  him  on  every  side.  Gerard  Ld| 
Bossewell,  Feme  and  Morgan  carry  on  tMs  bad  tradition,  ea 
adding  his  own  extravagances.  The  Display  of  Heraldry,  fi 
published  in  1610  under  the  name  of  John  Guillim,  is  m< 
reasonable  if  not  more  learned,  and  in  its  various  editions  gi^ 
a  valuable  view  of  the  decadent  heraldry  of  the  17th  centu; 
In  the  19th  century  many  important  essays  on  the  subject  i 
to  be  found  in  such  magazines  as  the  Genealogist,  the  Herald  a 
Genealogist  and  the  Ancestor,  while  Planch6's  Pursuivant 
Arms  contains  some  slight  but  suggestive  work  which  attem] 
original  enquiry.  But  Dr  Woodward's  Treatise  on  Herald 
British  and  Foreign  (1896),  in  spite  of  many  errors  arising  fn 
the  author's  reliance  upon  unchecked  material,  must  be  count 
the  only  scholarly  book  in  English  upon  a  matter  which  1 
engaged  so  many  pens.  Among  foreign  volumes  may  be  dt 
those  of  Menestrier  and  Spener,  and  the  vast  compilation  of  1 
German  Siebmacher.  Notable  ordinaries  of  arms  are  those 
Papworth  and  Renesse,  companions  to  the  armorials  of  Burke  a 
RietsUp.    The  student  may  be  adNVK^  V.<^  v.>xtti>cA&  ■».wt:xi>\Q 
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all  works  dealing  with  the  effigies,  brasses  and  other  monuments 
of  the  middle  ages,  to  the  ancient  heraldic  seals  and  to  the 
heraldry  of  medieval  architecture  and  ornament.        (O.  Ba.) 

HERAT,  a  city  and  province  of  Afghanistan.  The  dty  of 
Herat  lies  in  3^4*  20'  30'  N.,  and  62**  11'  o'  E.,  at  an  altitude 
of  2500  ft.  above  sea-leveL  Estimated  pop.  about  xo,ooo.  It 
is  «  dty  of  great  interest  historically,  geographically,  politically 
and  strategically,  but  in  modem  days  it  has  quite  lost  its  andent 
commercial  importance.  From  this  central  point  great  lines 
of  communication  radiate  in  all  directions  to  Russian,  British, 
Persian  and  Afghan  territory.  Sixty-six  nules  to  the  north  lies 
the  terminus  of  the  Russian  railway  system;  to  the  south-east 
is  Kandahar  (360  m.)  and  about  70  m.  beyond  that,  New  Chaman, 
the  terminus  of  the  British  railway  system.  Southward  lies 
Seistan  (200  m.),  and  eastward  Kabul  (550  m.);  while  on  the 
west  four  routes  lead  into  Persia  by  Turbet  to  Meshed  (2x5  m.), 
and  by  Birjend  to  Kerman  (400  m.)>  to  Yezd  (500  m.),  or  to 
Isfahan  (600  m.).  The  dty  forms  a  quadrangle  of  nearly  i  m. 
square  (more  accurately  about  1600  yds.  by  1500  yds.);  on 
the  western,  southern  and  Eastern  faces  the  line  of  defence  is 
almost  straight,  the  only  projecting  points  being  the  gateways, 
but  on  the  northern  face  the  contour  is  broken  by  a  double 
outwork,  consisting  of  the  Ark  or  dtadel,  which  is  built  of  sun- 
dried  brick  on  a  high  artificial  motmd  within  the  enceinte, 
and. a  lower  work  at  its  foot,  called  the  Ark-i-nao,  or  "new 
dtadel,"  which  extends  xoo  yds.  beyond  the  line  of  the  dty 
waU.  That  which  distingiiishes  Herat  from  all  other  Oriental 
cities,  and  at  the  same  time  constitutes  its  main  defence,  is  the 
stupendous  character  of  the  earthwork  upon  which  the  dty  wall 
is  built.  This  earthwork  averages  250  ft.  in  width  at  the  base 
and  about  50  ft.  in  height,  and  as  it  is  crowned  by  a  wall  25  ft. 
high  and  14  ft.  thick  at  the  base,  supported  by  about  150  semi- 
circular towers,  and  is  further  protected  by  a  ditch  45  ft.  in 
width  and  x6  in  depth,  it  presents  an  appearance  of  imposing 
strength.  When  the  royal  engineers  of  the  Russo-Afghan 
Boundary  Commission  entered  Herat  in  1885  they  found  its 
defences  in  various  stages  of  disrepair.  The  gigantic  rampart 
was  unflanked,  and  the  covered  ways  in  the  face  of  it  subject  to 
enfilade  from  end  to  end.  The  ditch  was  choked,  the  gates  were 
unprotected;  the  tumbled  mass  of  irregular  mud  buildings 
which  constituted  the  dty  dung  tightly  to  the  walls;  there 
were  no  gun  emplacements.  Outside,  matters  were  almost 
worse  than  inside.  To  the  north  of  the  walls  the  site  of  old 
Herat  was  indicated  by  a  vast  mass  of  d6bris — mounds  of  bricks 
and  pottery  intersected  by  a  network  of  shallow  trenches, 
where  the  only  semblance  of  a  protective  wall  was  the  irregular 
line  of  the  Tal-i-Bangi.  South  of  the  city  was  a  vast  area  filled 
in  with  the  graveyards  of  centuries.  Here  the  trenches  dug  by 
the  Persians  during  the  last  siege  were  still  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation;  they  were  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  walls. 
Round  about  the  dty  on  all  sides  were  similar  opportunities 
for  dose  approach;  even  the  villages  stretched  out  long  irregular 
streets  towards  the  dty  gates.  To  the  north-west,  beyond  the 
Tal-i-Bangi,  the  magnificent  outlines  of  the  Mosalla  filled  a  wide 
space  with  the  glorious  curves  of  dome  and  gateway  and  the 
stately  grace  of  tapering  minars,  but  the  impressive  beauty 
of  this,  by  far  the  finest  architectural  structure  in  all  Afghanistan, 
could  not  be  permitted  to  weigh  against  the  fact  that  the  position 
occupied  by  this  pile  of  solid  buildings  was  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  effective  defence.  By  the  end  of  August  1885,  when  a  political 
crisis  had  supervened  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  under 
the  orders  of  the  Amir  the  Mosalla  was  destroyed;  but  four 
minars  standing  at  the  comers  of  the  wide  plinth  still  remain 
to  attest  to  the  glorious  proportions  of  the  andent  stracture, 
and  to  exhibit  samples  of  that  decorative  tilework,  which  for 
intricate  beauty  of  design  and  exquisite  taste  in  the  blending 
of  colour  still  appeals  to  the  memory  as  unique.  At  the  same  time 
the  ancient  graveyards  round  the  dty  were  swept  smooth  and 
levelled;  obstructions  were  demolished,  outworks  constmcted, 
and  the  defences  generally  renovated.  Whether  or  no  the  strength 
of  this  bulwark  of  North-Westem  Afghanistan  should  ever  be 
jiractically  tested,  the  general  resuk  €A  the  most  recent  in- 


vestigations into  the  value  of  Herat  as  a  strategic  centre  hat 
been  largely  to  modify-  the  once  widely-accepted  view  that  the 
key  to  India  lies  within  it.  Abdur  Rahman  and  his  8uccesM>r 
HablbuUah  steadfastly  refused  the  oflfer  of  British  engineeis 
to  strengthen  its  defences;  and  though  the  Afghans  themselves 
have  occasionally  undertaken  repairs,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  old  walls  of  Herat  are  maintained  in  a  state  of  efficiency. 

The  exact  position  of  Herat,  with  reference  to  the  Russian 
station  of  Kushk  (now  the  terminus  of  a  branch  railway  from 
Merv),  is  as  follows:  From  Herat,  a  gentle  ascent  northwards 
for  3  m.  reaches  to  the  foot  of  the  Koh-i-MuUa  Khwaja,  crossing 
the  Jui  Nao  or  "  new  "  canal,  which  here  divides  the  gra\'el- 
covercd  foot  hilk  from  the  alluvial  flats  Of  the  Hari  Rud  plain. 
The  crest  of  the  outer  ridges  of  this  subsidiary  range  is  about 
700  ft.  above  the  dty,  at  a  distance  of  4  m.  from  it.  For  28  m. 
farther  the  road  winds  first  amongst  the  broken  ridges  of  the 
Koh-i-Mulla  Khwaja,  then  over  the  intervening  daski  into  the 
southem  spurs  of  the  Parupamisus  to  the  Ardewan  pass.  This 
is  the  highest  point  it  attains;  and  it  has  risen  about  2x50  ft. 
from  Herat.  From  the  pass  it  drops  over  the  gradually  decreas- 
ing grades  of  a  wide  sweep  of  Choi  (which  here  happens  to  be 
locally  free  from  the  intersecting  network  of  narrow  ravines 
which  is  generally  a  distinguishing  feature  of  Turkestan  loess 
formations)  for  a  distance  of  35  m.  into  the  Russian  railway 
station,  falling  some  2700  ft.  from  the  crest  of  the  Paropamisus. 
To  the  south  the  road  from  Herat  to  India  through  Kandahar 
lies  across  an  open  plain,  which  presents  no  great  engineering 
difficulties,  but  is  of  a  somewhat  waterless  and  barren  character. 

The  dty  possesses  five  gates,  two  on  the  northern  face,  the 
Kutab-chak  near  the  north-east  angle  of  the  wall,  and  the  Malik 
at  the  re-entering  angle  of  the  Ark-i-nao;  and  three  others 
in  the  centres  of  the  remaining  faces,  the  Irak  gate  on  the  west, 
the  Kandahar  gate  on  the  south  and  the  Kushk  gate  on  the 
east  face.  Four  streets  called  the  Ckahar-sHk,  running  from  the 
centre  of  each  face,  meet  in  the  centre  of  the  town  in  a  small 
domed  quadrangle.  The  principal  street  mns  from  the  south 
or  Kandahar  gate  to  the  market  in  front  of  the  citadel,  and  is 
covered  in  with  a  vaulted  roof  through  its  entire  length,  the 
shops  and  buildings  of  this  bazaar  being  much  superior  to  those 
of  the  other  streets,  and  the  merchants'  caravanserais,  several 
of  which  are  spadous  and  well  built,  all  opening  out  on  this 
great  thoroughfare.  Near  the  central  quadrangle  of  the  dty 
is  a  vast  reservoir  of  water,  the  dome  of  which  is  of  bold  and 
excellent  proportions.  The  only  other  public  building  of  any 
consequence  in  Herat  is  the  great  mosque  or  Mesjid-i-JuwMf 
which  comprises  an  area  of  800  yds.  square,  and  must  have  been 
a  most  magnificent  structure.  It  was  erected  towards  the  dose 
of  the  isth  century,  during  the  reign  of  Shah  Sultan  Hussein 
of  the  family  of  Timur,  and  is  said  when  perfect  to  have  been 
465  ft.  long  by  275  ft.  wide,  to  have  had  408  cupolas,i3o  windows, 
444  pillars  and  6  entrances,  and  to  have  been  adorned  in  the 
most  magnificent  manner  with  gilding,  carving,  precious  mosaics 
and  other  elaborate  and  costly  embellishments.  Now,  however, 
it  is  falling  rapidly  into  ruin,  the  ever-changing  provindal 
governors  who  administer  Herat  having  neither  the  means 
nor  the  inclination  to  undertake  the  necessary  repairs.  Neither 
the  palace  of  the  Charbagh  within  the  dty  wall,  which  was  the  re- 
sidence of  the  British  mission  in  1 840-1 841,  nor  the  royal  quarters 
in  the  dtadel  deserve  any  special  notice.  At  the  present  day, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Chahar-sHk,  where  there  is  always 
a  certain  amount  of  traffic,  and  where  the  great  diversity  of  race 
and  costume  imparts  much  liveliness  to  the  scene,  Herat  presents 
a  very  melancholy  and  desolate  appearance.  The  mud  houses 
in  rear  of  the  bazaars  are  for  the  most  part  uninhabited  and  in 
mins,  and  even  the  burnt  brick  buildings  are  becoming  every- 
where dilapidated.  The  dty  is  also  one  of  the  filthiest  in  the 
East,  as  there  are  no  means  of  drainage  or  sewerage,  and  garbage 
of  every  description  lies  in  heaps  in  the  open  streets. 

Along  the  slopes  of  the  northern  hills  there  is  a  space  of  some 
4  m.  in  length  by  3  m.  in  breadth,  the  surface  of  the  plain,  strewn 
over  its  whole  extent  with  pieces  of  pottery  and  crumbling 
bricks,  and  also  broken  here  and  there  by  earthen  mounds  wid 
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milled  wills,  the  debris  of  palatial  structores  wUch  at  one  time 
were  the  glory  and  wonder  of  the  East.  Of  these  structures 
indeed  some  have  survived  to  the  present  day  in  a  sufficiently 
perfect  state  to  bear  witness  to  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
old  architecture  of  Herat.  Such  was  the  mosque  of  the  Mosalla 
before  its  destruction.  Scarcely  inferior  in  beauty  of  design 
and  execution,  though  of  more  moderate  dimensions,  is  the  tomb 
of  the  saint  Abdullah  Ansari,  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  This 
building,  which  was  erected  by  Shah  Rukh  Mirza,  the  grandson 
of  Hmur,  over  500  years  ago,  contains  some  exquisite  spedmens 
of  sculpture  in  the  best  style  of  Oriental  art.  Adjoining  the  tomb 
also  are  numerous  marble  mausoleums,  the  sepulchres  of  princes 
of  the  house  of  Hmur;  and  especially  deserving  of  notice  is  a 
royal  building  tastefully  decorated  by  an  Italian  artist  named 
Gerald],  who  was  in  the  service  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great.  The 
locality,  which  is  further  enlivened  by  gardens  and  running 
streams,  is  named  Catir-gdh^  and  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
Heratis.  It  is  held  indeed  in  high  veneration  by  all  classes,  and 
the  famous  Dost  Mahommed  Khan  is  himself  buried  at  the  foot 
of  the  tomb  of  the  saint.  Two  other  royal  palaces  named 
respectively  Bagh-iShah  and  Takkt-i^efer,  are  situated  on  the 
same  rising  ground  somewhat  farther  to  the  west.  The  buildings 
are  now  in  ruins,  but  the  view  from  the  pavilions,  shaded  by 
splendid  plane  trees  on  the  terraced  gardens  formed  on  the 
^pe  of  the  mountain,  is  said  to  be  very  beautifuL 

The  population  of  Herat  and  the  neighbourhood  is  of  a  very 

mixed  character.    The  oripnal  inhabitants  of  Ariana  were  no 

doubt  of  the  Aryan  family,  and  immediately  cognate  with  the 

Persian  race,  but  they  were  probably  intermixed  at  a  very  early 

period  with  the  Sacae  and  Massagetae,  who  seem  to  have  held 

the  mountains  from  Kabul  to  Herat  from  the  first  dawn  of 

history,  and  to  whom  must  be  ascribed — rather  than  to  an 

infusion  of  Turco-Tartaric  blood  introduced  by  the  armies  of 

Jenghiz  and  Timur — the  peculiar  broad  features  and  flattish 

countenance  which  distinguish  the  inhabitants  of  Herat,  Seistan 

and  the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia  from  their  countrymen 

farther  to  the  west.    Under  the  government  of  Herat,  however, 

(here  are  a  very  large  number  of  tribes,  ruled  over  by  separate 

and  semi-independent  chiefs,  and  belonging  probably  to  different 

nationalities.    The  principal  group  of  tribes  is  called  the  Chahar' 

A  imdkf  or  "  four  races,"  the  constituent  parts  of  which,  however, 

ftre  variously  stated  by  different  authorities  both  as  to  strength 

%nd  nomendalurc. '  The  Heratis  are  an  agricultural  race,  and 

%re  not  nearly  so  warlike  as  the  Pathans  from  the  neighbourhood 

of  Kabul  or  Kandahar. 

The  long  narrow  valley  of  the  Hari  Rud,  starting  from  the 

Western  slopes  of  the  Koh-i-Baba,  extends  almost  due  west 

for  300  m.  before  it  takes  its  great  northern  bend  at 

Kuhsan,  and  passes  northwards  through  the  broken 

ridges  of  the  Siah  Bubuk  (the  western  extremity  of  the 

range  which  we  row  call  Paropamisus)  towards  Sarakhs.    For 

the  greater  part  of  its  length  it  drains  the  southern  slopes  only 

of  the  Paropamisus  and  the  northern  slopes  of  a  parallel  range 

called  Koh-i-Safed.    The  Paropamisus  forms  the  southern  face 

of  the  Turkestan  plateau,  which  contains  the  sources  of  the 

Murghab  river;  the  northern  face  of  the  same  plateau  is  defined 

Iby  the  Band-i-Turkestan.    On  the  south  of  the  plateau  we  find  a 

amilar  succession  of  narrow  valleys  dividing  parallel  flexures, 

or  anticlinals,  formed  under  similar  geological  conditions  to 

those  which  appear  to  be  universally  applicable  to  the  Himalaya, 

the  Hindu  Kush,  and  the  Indus  frontier  mountain  systems. 

From  one  of  these  long  lateral  valleys  the  Hari  Rud  receives  its 

principal  tributary,  which  joins  the  main  river  below  Obeh,  180 

m.  from  its  source;  and  it  is  this  tributary  (separated  from  the 

Hari  Rud  by  the  narrow  ridges  of  the  Koh-i-Safed  and  Band-i- 

Baian)  that  offers  the  high  road  from  Herat  to  Kabul,  and  not 

the  Hari  Rud  itself.     From  its  source  to  Obeh  the  Hari  Rud  is  a 

valley  of  sandy  desolation.    There  are  no  glaciers  nearits  sources, 

although  they  must  have  existed  there  in  geologically  recent 

times,  but  masses  of  niching  snow  annually  give  rise  to  floods, 

which  rush  through  the  midst  of  the  valley  in  a  turbid  red  stream, 

frequently  rendering  the  river  impassable  and  cutting  off  the 


crazy  brick  bridges  at  Herat  and  TIrpuI.  It  is  impossible, 
whilst  watching  the  rolling,  seething  volume  of  flood-water 
which  swirls  westwards  in  April,  to  imagine  the  waste  stretches 
of  dry  river-bed  which  in  a  few  months'  time  (when  every 
available  drop  of  water  is  carried  off  for  irrigation)  will  represent 
the  Hari  Rud.  The  soft  shales  or  clays  of  the  hills  bounding 
the  valley  render  these  hills  especially  subject  to  the  action 
of  denudation,  and  the  result,  in  rounded  slopes  and  easily 
accessible  crests,  determines  the  nature  of  the  easy  tracks  and 
passes  which  intersect  than.  At  the  same  time,  any  excessive 
local  rainfall  is  productive  of  difficulty  and  danger  from  the 
floods  of  liquid  mud  and  loose  boulders  which  sweep  like  an 
avalanche  down  the  hill  sides.  The  intense  cold  which  usually 
accompanies  these  sudden  northern  blizzards  of  Herat  and 
Turkestan  is  a  further  source  of  danger. 

From  Obeh,  50  m.  east  of  Herat,  the  cultivated  portion  of  the 
valley  commences,  and  it  extends,  with  a  width  which  varies 
from  8  to  x6  m.,  to  Kuhsan,  60  m.  west  of  the  dty.  But  the 
great  stretch  of  highly  irrigated  and  valuable  fniit-growing 
land,  which  appears  to  spread  from  the  walls  of  Herat  east  and 
west  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  to  sweep  to  the  foot  of  the 
hills  north  and  south  with  an  endless  array  of  vineyards  and 
mdon-beds,  orchards  and  villages,  varied  with  a  brilliant  patch- 
work of  poppy  growth  brightening  the  width  of  green  wheat-fidds 
with  splashes  of  scarlet  and  purple — all  this  is  really  comprised 
within  a  narrow  area  which  does  not  extend  beyond  a  ten-miles' 
radius  from  the  dty.  The  system  of  irrigation  by  which  these 
agricultural  results  are  attained  is  most  elaborate.  The  despised 
Herati  Tajik,  in  blue  shirt  and  skull-cap,  and  with  no  instrument 
better  than  a  three-cornered  spade,  is  as  skilled  an  agriculturist 
as  is  the  Ghilzai  engineer,  but  he  cannot  effect  more  than  the 
limits  of  his  water-supply  will  permit.  He  adopts  the  karez 
(or,  Persian,  kandt)  system  of  underground  irrigation,  as  does  the 
Ghilzai,  and  brings  every  drop  of  water  that  he  can  find  to  the 
surface;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  is  more  successful  than 
the  GhUzai.  It  is  the  startling  contrast  of  the  Herati  oasis  with 
the  vast  expanse  of  comparative  sterility  that  encloses  it  which 
has  given  such  a  fictitious  value  to  the  estimates  of  the  material 
wealth  of  the  valley  of  the  Hari  Rud. 

The  valley  about  Herat  includes  a  flat  alluvial  ^lain  which 
might,  for  some  miles  on  any  side  except  the  north,  be  speedily 
reduced 'to  an  impassable  swamp  by  means  of  flood-water  from 
the  surroimding  canals.  Three  miles  to  the  south  of  the  dty 
the  river  fk>ws  from  east  to  west,  spanned  by  the  Pal-i-Malun, 
a  bridge  possessing  grand  proportions,  but  which  was  in  1885  in 
a  state  of  grievous  disrepair  and  practically  useless.  East  and 
west  stretches  the  long  vista  of  the  Hari  Rud.  Due  north  the 
hills  called  the  Koh-i-Mulla  Khwaja  appear  to  be  dose  and 
dominating,  but  the  foot  of  these  hills  is  really  about  3  m.  distant 
from  the  dty.  This  northern  line  of  barren,  broken  sandstone 
hills  is  geographically  no  part  of  the  Paropamisus  range,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  stretch  of  sandy  upland  about  20  m. 
in  width,  called  the  Dasht-i-Hamdamao,  or  Dasht-i-Ardew&n, 
formed  by  the  talus  or  drift  of  the  higher  mountains,  which, 
washed  down  through  centuries  of  denudation,  now  forms  long 
sweeping  spurs  of  gravel  and  sand,  scantily  clothed  with  worm- 
wood scrub  and  almost  destitute  of  water.  Through  this  stretch 
of  dasfU  the  drainage  from  the  main  water-divide  breaks  down- 
wards to  the  plains  of  Herat,  where  it  is  arrested  and  utilized 
for  irrigation  purposes.  To  the  north-east  of  the  dty  a  very 
considerable  valley  has  been  formed  between  the  Paropamisus 
and  the  subsidiary  Koh-i-Mulla  Khwaja  range,  called  Korokh. 
Here  there  are  one  or  two  important  villages  and  a  well-known 
shrine  marked  by  a  group  of  pine  trees  which  is  unique  in  this 
part  of  Afghanistan.  The  valley  leads  to  a  group  of  passes 
across  the  Paropamisus  into  Turkestan, 'of  which  the  Zirmast  is 
perhaps  the  best  known.  The  main  water-divide  between  Herat 
and  the  Turkestan  Choi  (the  loess  district)  has  been  called 
Paropamisus  for  want  of  any  well-recognized  general  name. 
To  the  north  of  the  Korokh  valley  it  exhibits  something  of  the 
formation  of  the  Hindu  Kush  (of  which  it  is  a^^\^Tw\k>]  v^e^^ 
logical  c](ten9ioQ),b\il  a&\v  v^sae&'wc&Vw^^KxXMcsiDsek^Rsdt' 
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into  fragments  by  processes  of  denudation,  unto  it  is  iiardly 
recognizable  as  a  dbtinct  range  at  all.  The  direct  passes  across 
it  from  Herat  (the  Baba  and  the  Ardew&n)  wind  amongst  masses 
of  disintegrating  sandstone  for  some  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
dividing  watershed,  but  farther  west  the  rounded  knolls  of  the 
rain-washed  downs  may  be  crossed  almost  at  any  point  without 
difficulty.  The  names  applied  to  this  d6bris  of  a  once  formidable 
mountain  system  are  essentially -local  and  hardly  distinctive. 
Beyond  this  range  the  sand  and  clay  loess  formation  spreads 
downwards  like  a  tumbled  sea,  hiding  within  the  folds  of  its 
many-crested  hills  the  twisting  course  of  the  Kushk  and  its 
tributaries. 

History. — ^The  origin  of  Herat  is  lost  in  antiquity.  The  name 
first  appears  in  the  list  of  primitive  Zoroastrian  settlements 
contained  in  the  Vendiddd  Sadif  where,  however,  like  most  of 
the  names  in  .the  same  list, — such  as  Sugkudu  (Sogdiana),  MourU 
(Merv  or  Margus),  Haraquiti  (Arachotus  or  Aighand-ab),  Hadu- 
mant  (Etymander  or  Helmund),  and  Ragka  (or  Argha-stan), — ^it 
seems  to  apply  to  the  river  or  river-basin,  which  was  the  special 
centre  of  population.  This  name  of  Harayu,  as  it  is  written  in 
the  Vendiddd  fix  Hariwa,as  it  appears  in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius, 
is  a  cognate  form  with  the  Sanskrit  SarayUf  which  signifies  "  a 
river,"  and  its  resemblance  to  the  ethnic  title  of  Aryan  (Sans. 
Arya)  is  purely  fortuitous;  though  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  city  being  named  "  Aria  Metropolis  "  by  the  Greeks,  and 
being  also  recognized  as  the  capital  of  Ariana,  "  the  country  of 
the  Arians,"  the  two  forms  have  been  frequently  confounded. 
Of  the  foundation  of  Herat  (or  Heri,  as  it  is  still  often  called) 
nothing  is  known.  We  can  only  infer  from  the  colossal  character 
of  the  earth- works  which  surround  the  modern  town,  that,  like 
the  similar  remains  at  Bost  on  the  Helmund  and  at  Ulan  Robat 
of  Arachosia,  they  belong  to  that  period  of  Central-Asian  history 
which'  preceded  the  rise  of  Achaemenian  power,  and  which  in 
Grecian  romance  is  illustrated  by  the  names  of  Bacchus,  of 
Hercules  and  of  Scmiramis.  To  trace  in  any  detail  the  fortunes 
of  Herat  would  be  to  write  the  modem  history  of  the  £^st,  for 
tjiere  has  hardly  been  a  dynastic  revolution,  or  a  foreign  invasion, 
or  a  great  civil  war  in  Central  Asia  since  the  time  of  the  prophet, 
in  which  Herat  has  not  played  a  conspicuous  part  and  suffered 
accordingly.  Under  the  Tahirids  of  Khorasan,  the  Saffarids 
of  Scistan  and  the  Samanids  of  Bokhara,  it  flourished  for  some 
centuries  in  peace  and  progressive  prosperity;  but  during  the 
succeeding  rule  of  the  Ghaznevid  kings  its  metropolitan 
character  was  for  a  time  obscured  by  the  celebrity  of  the  neigh- 
bouring capital  of  Ghazni,  until  finally  in  the  reign  of  Sultan 
San  jar  of  Merv  about  1x57  the  city  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
an  irruption  of  the  Ghuzz,  the  predecessors,  in  race  as  well  as  in 
habitat,  of  the  modem  Turkomans.  Herat  gradually  recovered 
under  the  enlightened  Ghorid  kings,  who  were  indeed  natives 
of  the  province,  though  they  preferred  to  hold  their  court  amid 
their  ancestral  fortresses  in  the  mountains  of  Ghor,  so  that  at  the 
time  of  Jcnghiz  Khan's  invasion  it  equalled  or  even  exceeded 
in  populousness  and  wealth  its  sister  capitals  of  Balkh,  Merv 
and  Nishapur,  the  united  strength  of  the  four  tities  being 
estimated  at  three  millions  of  inhabitants.  But  this  Mogul 
visitation  was  most  calamitous;  forty  persons,  indeed,  are. 
stated  to  have  alone  survived  the  general  massacre  of  1232,  and 
as  a  similar  catastrophe  overtook  the  city  at  the  hands  of  Timur 
in  1398,  when  the  local  dynasty  of  Kurt,  which  had  succeeded 
the  Ghorides  in  eastem  Khorasan,  was  put  an  end  to,  it  is 
astom'shing  to  find  that  early  in  the  i  sth  century  Herat  was  again 
flourishing  and  populous,  and  the  favoured  seat  of  the  art  and 
literature  of  the  East.  It  was  indeed  under  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Timur  that  most  of  the  noble  buildings  were  erected, 
of  which  the  remains  still  excite  our  admiration  at  Herat,  while 
all  the  great  historical  works  relative  to  Asia,  such  as  the  Roul- 
es-Se/A,  the  Hahib-ts-seir,  Hafix  AbrH's  Tarlkk,  the  Maild*  a-es- 
Sa*a4in^  &c.,  date  from  the  same  place  and  the  same  age. 
Four  times  was  Herat  sacked  by  Turkomans  and  Usbegs  during 
the  centuries  which  intervened  between  the  Timuride  princes 
lind  the  rise  of  the  Afghan  power,  and  it  has  never  in  modern 
tiwes  Mttamtd  to  anything  like  its  old  importance.    Afghan 


tribes,  who  had  originally  dwelt  far  to  the  east,  were  first  settled 
at  Herat  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  from  that  time  they  have  mono* 
p^lized  the  government  and  formed  the  dominant  element  in  the 
population.  It  will  be  needless  to  trace  the  revolutions  and 
counter-revolutions  which  have  followed  each  other  in  quick 
succession  at  Herat  since  Ahmad  Shah  Durani  founded  the 
Afghan  monarchy  about  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.  Let 
it  suffice  to  say  that  Herat  has  been  throughout  the  seat  of  an 
Afghan  govemment,  sometimes  in  subordination  to  Kabul  and 
sometimes  independent.  Persia  indeed  for  many  years  showed 
a  strong  disposition  to  reassert  the  supremacy  over  Herat  which 
was  exercised  by  the  Safawid  kings,  but  great  Britain,  dis- 
approving of  the  advance  of  Persia  towards  the  Indian  frontier, 
steadily  resisted  the  encroachment;  and,  indeed,  after  helping 
the  Heratis  to  beat  off  the  attack  of  the  Persian  army  in  1838, 
the  British  at  length  compelled  the  shah  in  1857  at  the  close  of 
his  war  with  them  to  sign  a  treaty  recognizing  the  further  in- 
dependence of  the  place,  and  pledging  Persia  against  any  further 
interference  with  the  Afghans.  In  1863  Herat,  which  for  fifty 
yean  previously  had  been  independent  of  Kabul,  was  incor- 
porated by  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  in  the  Afghan  monarchy,  and 
the  Amir,  HabibuUah  of  Afghanistan,  like  his  father  Abdur 
Rahman  before  him,  remained  Amir  of  Herat  and  Kandahar,  as 
well  as  Kabul. 

See  Holdich,  Indian  Borderland  (1901);  C  E.  Yate,  Northern 
Afghanutan  (1888).  (T.  H.  H.*) 

hArAULT,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  formed 
from  Lower  Langucdoc.  Pop.  (1906)  482,779.  Area,  2403  sq.  m. 
It  is  bounded  N.E.  by  Gard,  N.W.  by  Aveyron  and  Tarn,  and 
S.  by  Aude  and  the  Golfe  du  Lion.  The  southern  prolongation 
of  the  C6vennes  mountains  occupies  the  north-western  zone  of 
the  department,  the  highest  point  being  about  4250  ft.  above 
the  sea-level.  South-east  of  this  range  comes  a  region  of  hills 
and  plateaus  decreasing  in  height  as  they  approach  the  sea, 
from  which  they  are  separated  by  the  rich  plains  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Orb  and  the  Hdrault  and,  farther  to  the  north-east,  by 
the  line  of  intercommunicating  salt  lagoons  (Etang  de  Thau,  &c.) 
which  fringes  the  coast.  The  region  to  the  north-west  of  Mont- 
pellier  comprises  an  extensive  tract  of  country  known  as  the 
Garrigues,  a  district  of  dry  limestone  plateaus  and  hills,  which 
stretches  into  the  neighbouring  department  of  Gard.  The 
mountains  of  the  north-west  form  the  watershed  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  basins.  From  them  flow  the 
Hdrault,  its  tributary  the  Lergue,  and  more  to  the  south-west 
the  Livron  and  the  Orb,  which  are  the  main  rivers  of  the  depart- 
ment. Dry  summers,  varied  by  occasional  violent  storms,  are 
characteristic  of  H^rault.  The  climate  h  naturally  colder  and 
more  rainy  in  the  mountains. 

A  third  of  the  surface  of  H6rault  is  planted  with  vines,  which 
are  the  chief  source  of  agricultural  wealth,  the  department 
ranking  first  in  France  with  respect  to  the  area  of  its  vineyards; 
the  red  wines  of  St  Georges,  Cazouls-les-Beziers,  Picpoul  and 
Maranssan,  and  the  white  wines  of  Frontignan  and  Lunel  (pop. 
in  1906,  6769)  are  held  in  high  estimation.  The  area  given  over 
to  arable  land  and  pasture  is  small  in  extent.  Fruit  trees  of 
various  kinds,  but  especially  mulberries,  olives  and  chestnuts 
flourish.  The  rearing  of  silk-worms  is  largely  carried  on.  Con- 
siderable numbers  of  sheep  arc  raised,  their  milk  being  utilized 
for  the  preparation  of  Roquefort  cheeses.  The  mineral  wealth 
of  the  department  is  considerable.  There  arc  mines  of  lignite, 
coal  in  the  vicinity  of  Graissessac,  iron,  calamine  and  copper, 
and  quarries  of  building-stone,  limestone,  gypsum,  &c.; 
the  marshes  supply  salt.  Mineral  springs  are  numerous,  the 
most  important  being  those  of  Lamalon-lcs-Bains  and  Balaruc- 
les-Bains.  The  chief  manufactures  are  woollen  and  cotton 
cloth,  especially  for  military  use,  silk  (Ganges),  casks,  soap  and 
fertilizing  stuffs.  There  are  also  oil-works,  distilleries  (B^ziers) 
and  tanneries  (B^darieux).  Fishing  is  an  important  industry. 
CetteandM8ze(pop.in  1906,  5574)  arc  the  chief  ports.  H6rault 
exports  salt  fish,  wine,  liqueurs,  timber,  salt,  building-material, 
&c.  It  imports  cattle,  skins,  wool,  cereals,  vegetables,  coal  and 
other  commodities.    The  railway  lines  belong  chiefly  to  tht 
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ind  Pirit-Lyon-MCdilrmn^caDipaniex.     The  Cin^  who  u>  deist  ind  ■  Isruilal  foUovet  of  tbe  ideal  of  KooBeui, 

Iravenes  tbe  Muih  of  ihc  depinnenC  for  44  m.  and  haled  lUnull,  Ibe  loUower  of  the  niluralnm  of  Diderot.    Hg 

3  It  Cette.     The   Ciiul  des   fiian^  tnvens  the  wu  KCUMd  <^tRUan,  and  iltei  being  tried  befoK  tbe  revdu- 

nt  for  iImuI  10  m.,  fortning  part  ol  a  line  ol  com-  tisnaiy  (ribunil,  vaa  condeinDed  at  tbe  time  lime  ai  Duiton, 

jobetKHnCelleaDdAigues-Mortei.    MonlpeUier,  Ihe  and  eieculed  OD  tbe  i6tb  Gcnninal  in  the  year  II,  (jth  April 

I  the  Kit  of  a  bishopric  oF  the  province  o[  Avignon,  and  1704).    He  wu  bandiome,  elegant  and  a  lover  of  pleasure,  and 

It  of  app&il  and  centre  of  an  acadtmie  (educational  wa«  oiK  of  the  mott  individual  figures  ot  tbe  Revolution. 

The  department  belongs  10  the  i6th  military  re^on,  ^  (p,^  ,j^j. 

sill  headquanen  at  MontpcUier.    It  is  divided  into  vcniun.  mded. 

idissemcnls  of  MontpcUier,  Biiiets,  Lodfve  and  St  ... 


Monlpellitr,  Bf licri,  Lod*ve,  Bedarieui,  Cell*,  Agde,  Pficnai,  ^ .  pT!" j1° 

Umalou-les-Baini  and  Clcrn»nt-l-H«niuU  are  the  more  note-  "uidii^ 

bteresting  places  in  the  department  are  St  Pom,  wiib  1  church  C^  ^^ 

id  tbe  nth  century,  once  a  cathedral.  ViUemagne,  which  hii        HIM  (Lat.  Acrid,  grts,  find  for  cattle,  generally  liken  lo 

levcral  old  hausB  and  two  ruined  churches,  one  of  the  ijlb,  the  lepiesenl  tbe  OldLal./orieo.  Gi.  4uii^4.putun;,^li3«'.to[eed, 

other  of  the  nth  cenlury;  Pignan,  a  medieval  Iowa,  near  which  Sani.  Mori,  to  eat).  In  bouny,  the  name  given  to  those  planll 

is  the  inleieiiing  abbey-church  of  Vignogoul  in  the  early  Gothic  whoae  item  or  stalk  dies  entirely  or  dovn  to  the  root  each  year, 

Uyle;  and  St  Guilhem-le-Dfsert,  irhich  has  a  church  of  the  anddoes  Dot  became.astnsbrubBortrees,  woodyor  pennanent, 

nth  and  nth  centuries.     Magueionne,  which  in  Ihe  6th  centuiy  such  plants  are  also  called  "berbaceoua"    The  term  "herb  " 

became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  transferred  loMoDlpcUietia  15J6,  ii  alio  used  of  IboM  herbaceous  plants,  which  pouns  ceitaiD 

lui  a  cathedral  ol  the  12th  century.  propeitia,  and  are  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  for  Bavouring 

BftRAIILT    DE    SfiCHELLES.    >ABIB   JEAN    (1759-iTM),  or  gamiihing  in  cooking,  and  also  tor  perfume*  (see  Hoin- 

Fiench  politician,  was  bom  at  Paris  on  Ihe  lotb  of  Seplembcr  ctiLiitaE  and  Phauucoloov). 

iJ5g,  of  a  noble  family  connected  with  those  of  Contada  and        HEBBABinK.  or  Hoitus  Siccus,  a  collection  of  plants  as 

Folignac.     He  made  his  debut  as  a  lawyci  at  the  Chltelel,  and  dried  and  preserved  as  to  illuitiate  as  far  as  possible  their 

ddiverfd  some  very  successful  speeches;  later  he  was  macat  charactera.    SincethesamepUnl, owing topeculiariliesofdimale, 

lltlral  to  the  parlemenlil  Paiis.    Hb  legal  occupations  did  not  soil  and  situation,  degree  of  eiposute  10  light  and  other  influencel 

prevent  him  from  devoting  himself  also  to  literature,  and  after  may  vary  greatly  according  to  the  locality  in  which  it  occurs, 

i75g  he  published  an  account  of  a  visit  he  had  made  to  the  comte  it  is  only  by  gathering  together  for  comparison  and  study  a 

de  BuBon  at  Montbaid.    Httault't  account  is  marked  by  a  large  series  of  examples  of  each  species  thai  the  Bora  of  different 

piece  of  inteiviewing,  bclaie  the  day  of  journalists.    Hinull,  equipped  botanical  garden 

•bo  was  an  ardent  champion  of  the  Revolution,  look  pan  in  t' 

the  taking  ol  the  Bastille,  and  on  the  8lh  of  December  1784  1 

»ai  appointed  judge  of  the  court  of  the  first  arrondissement  < 

in  the  department  of  Paris.    From  the  end  of  Januaty  to  April  . 

I  ;oi  Hfrault  was  absent  on  a  mission  in  Alsace,  where  he  had  1 

roHMtiiaire  ifn  r«  in  the  court  ol  cassation.     He  was  elected  1 

«A  a  deputy  for  Paris  lo  the  Legislative  Assembly,  where  he  1 

I  member  of  the  J.  E.  Smith.  01 

...  ,     .  tepocl  demandirg  after  bil  death  wu  purchased  by  the  society.    Hcrbariaare  also 

in  should  be  declared  to  be  in  danger  (iilb  June  associated  with  ibe  more  important  botanicgardcnsand  museum* 

>  79i).     After  the  revolution  of  the  loth  of  August  1791  (set  In  olbei  countries.    The  value  ol  a  herbarium  is  much  enhanced 

PaENCH  RcvocunOH),  he  co-opented  with  Dinton,  one  of  the  by  the  possession  of  "  types,"  that  is,  the  original  ipccimens 

orBaniicTS  of  this  rising,  and  on  the  md  of  September  was  on  the  study  of  which  a  species  was  founded.  Thus  the  herbarium 

appointed  president  ol  the  I.egistative  Assembly.     He  was  a  at  the  Brliisb  Museum,  which  is  especially  rich  hi  th«  earlier 

deputy   10  Ihe  National  Convention  for  Ihe  dcpanment  of  coUcclioni  niade  in  the  iSth  and  early  iqth  centuries,  contains 

Seine-el-Oise,  and  was  sent  on  a  misuon  lo  organiae  the  new  the  types  of  many  spedes  founded  by  tbe  earlier  workeit  in 

department  of  Mont  Blanc.     He  was  ihus  absent  during  the  botany.    It  b  also  rich  in  the  types  of  Australian  plants  in  the 

(rial  of  Louis  XVI.,  but  he  made  it  known  that  he  approved  colleciions  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Robert  Brown,  and  contain* 

dI  Ihe  condemnation  of  the  king,  and  would  probably  brfve  in    addition    many   valuable   modem   collections.    The    Kew 

voted  for  the  death  penalty.    On  his  return  to  Paris,  H^raull  was  herbarium,  founded  by  Sir  William  Hooker  and  greatly  increased 

levtril  limes  president  of  the  Convention,  notably  on  the  ind  of  by  his  son  Sit  Joseph  Hooker,  is  also  very  rich  In  types,  especially 

June  iJOJ,  the  occasion  of  the  attack  on  the  GIrondins,  and  those  of  pUnIs  described  in   the  Flora  of  Brilisk  Inilia  and 

on  Ihe  lolh  of  August  17;},  on  which  the  passing  of  the  new  various  colonial  floras.    The  collection  of  Dillenius  Is  deposited 

constitution   was   telebiaied.     On    this  occasion   Hfrault,  a*  at  Oiford,  and  that  of  Pcolosor  W.  H.  Harvey  at  Trinity 

president  of  the  Convention,  had  to  make  several  speeches.    It  College,  Dublin,    The  collecllonaofAntoine  Laurent  dejussleu, 

WIS  he,  moreover,  who.  on  the  rejection  of  the  projected  constitu-  his  son  Adricn,  and  of  Auguile  de  St  Hilaire,  are  included  in  lb* 

tion  drawn  up  by  Condorcel.  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  large  herbarium  of  the  Jardin  da  Planies  al  Paris,  and  in  tbe 

preparing  a  fresh  one;  ibis  work  he  performed  within  a  few  days,  same  cliy  is  Iheeilenuve  private  collection  of  Dr  Ernest  Conon. 

and  his  plan,  which,  hgwever.  dilteted  very  Utile  from  that  of  Ai  Geneva  are  three  large  collections— August  in  Pyrame  de 

Condorcel,  became  the  Constitution  of  17s],  which  was  passed,  Candolle's,  containing  the  typical  specimens  ol  tbe  Fradnmui, 

but  never  applied.     As  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  a  large  series  of  monagtaphs  of  the  families  of  flowering  plants. 

Safety,  it  was  with  diplomacy  that  Rtrault  was  chiefly  concerned.  Benjamin  Delesseil's  fine  series  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  the 

and  from  October  to  December  17M  he  was  employed  on  i  Boissler  Herbarium,  which  la  rich  In  Mediterranean  and  Orienial 

dipUimatIc  and  military  mission  In  Alsace.    But  this  mission  plants.    Tbe  university  of  Getilngen  has  had  bequeathed  lo  it 

helped  to  make  him  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  other  members  the  largest  collection  (exceeding  40,000  specimens)  ever  made 

oftbcComoiiituofPubticSafcly.andcspcciaUylo Robespierre,  by  a  single  individual— that  of  Profeaaor  GriKbadk.    Aj;.  \bK 


tbe  same  lime,  mo: 

re  than  a  V 

ery  small  per. 

sniage  of  the  npre- 

senUtivei  of  the  flora  ol  any  1 

ir  of  any  large  group 

of  plants.     Hence  1 
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ol  a  botanical  mus. 
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re  are  large  herbaria 
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Gardens.  Kew,  and 

smaller  collections 
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ions  at  the  principal 

British  universities.     The  original  herbaria 
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hc(buinaiiaBralMiiiKtb>ve^Dcasobtaincdb]ilbelnvdlCT  tlK4>cdiiKaiu<plUHl«ailKtns«raiorabktn]n,uiaun*b 

Kiri  Fricdilch  PUUpp  vod  Ifudoi,  tbe  DMJorUjt  o(  whkb  el  iboul  6  in.,  b  in  ur-li^  cupboud,  en  Ibc  iona  ndc  of  tbc 

fonacd  the  croundnott  o(  hii /!■«  BronKnuif .    Ttc  Beriin  itmunf  .iiiL-h,*..  ■p>ri»i  fjni>f>inn  .j..-.vti  imm  iifn.p.~H 

hcibuiun  n  opecUhr  rich  io  Dure  recent  voOectioiii,  ud  otba  ■  ansUn  bis  ooDUinini  ■  piece  of  cw^dior. 
Bttinnil  bcifauu  lumcienlljF  otensve  to  nibiavi  llie  reqube-        The  ontenuillc  4ino|anent  viiiei  In  diffcmu  boliuia.    li 

meat!  of  tin  lyilemuic  botunl  eiia  U  St  Petenbotg,  Vubor,  Iha  gieU  British  betbaiia  the  ofden  lod  |cacn  of  Aovniit 

Leiden,  StocUuIm,    Upuli,   dfienhJigin  ud   Flotcnce.    Of  pluu  an  uwilly  irruged  actardiof  lo  Benlham  and  Hooker^ 

Umk  in  tbe  United  Sute*  of  Amsica,  the  chid,  (otmcd  bjr  Au  Cows  ffnuJaniiit;  tbe  ipede*  fenenHy  loUow  the  unnfcaMal 

Gray,  if  tbe  pmpeity  ol  Haivud  nnivcnity;  theic  li  du  i  of  the  mot  recent  complete  moMcnph  ^  (he  family.    la  dob- 

luie  one  U  the  New  York  BoUnioil  Gudeo.     The  habuium  Bowsing  plinti  the  worki  utiuDy  foUowed  ue  he  (emi.  Hooks 

at  Itdboome,  Autlnii*,  under  Barm  UUUer,  attained  luie  and  Bakd*!  Syiufiii  JUitam;  let  raooa,  UDDer'a  SjnafBi 

pioportioaSi  Uld  thai  el  tbe  BoUoical  Cinlen  of  Calcutta  a  munrum  Jrmintnim.  Jaeger  &  Sauerbeck's  Ctntn  tl  ifmia 

DMeworlhy  a>  (be  irpujlory  of  nuiBcnwi  nierimeni  dCKlibed  iwiuuniiii,  and  Engler  &  PranQ'i  PjUiiaJemSiea;  lor  algae, 

by  wiiltrs  on  Indiu  botany.  de  Toni'l  S>fb|e  a/fumw;  lor  hepiliae,  CoLUcbe,  Liadeobai 

Spoiment  oC   OoweriDf  planta  and  Taacniar  uyptvciuu  and  Nee*  lb  EscDbeck*!  Syneftit  lufalkanm,  lupplciiienleil 

are  (eneially  mouDled  on  ilMeU  «l  itaut  mootb  paper,  of  by   Sttphani'i   Sfaia    krftiUemm;     loc    lungi,     Saccarde'i 

onilMm  qualily;  IheiiKadaptedalKew  b  i;  In.  loncby  ti  in.  SyOtp  fiaieriim,    and  for  myaioioa  Liner's  monograph  of 

bmad,  that  at  the  Btittah  HtBena  la  di^tly  larfer;  the  painu  the  group.     For  tbe  memben  of  laigc  genen,  e.f .  Pifer  and 

and  tbeir  alliea,  however,  and  sme  fenn,  require  a  larger  die.  PUmt,  Hoce  the  number  of  cosmopoliian  or  very  widdy  db- 

Tbe  lough  but  BoIUe  tottie  grey  paper  (German  Plieafatia),  uibuted  tpcdea  ii  compaiaiively  few,  a  geognpbial  gmupinf  i> 

opoo  which  on  tbe  Conlinent  ipecimeni  are  conunonly  fixed  by  found  tfoiiOy  mnvenienl  by  tboie  who  are  conjunlly  ncdving 

gammed  itripi  of  the  laaie,  i>  less  hygroscopic  than  ordinary  parcdi  of  planu  from  known  (oteisn  loutcet.     Tbe  onfinary 

cantidgepiper.buthutbedisadvanugeolaflordingharhburage  systematic  arrangement  pat»s»s  the  great  advanuge,  in  the 

in  tbe  inequalities  of  its  surface  to  a  minute  insect,  AlFopox  case  of  large  genera,  of  readily  itidicaling  the  affinities  of  any 

^■Jufonit,  which  commits  great   iiavoc  in  damp  ^edmeos,  particular  spedinen  with  the  forms  mou  nearly  allied  to  it. 

am]  which,  even  if  tuticcd,  cannot  be  dislodged  without  difficulty.  Instead  of  keefung  a  catalogue  of  tbe  species  contained  in  tbe 

The  majority  of  plani  specimens  arc  most  suitably  fasleoed  on  herhiriam,  which,  owing  to  the  constant  additions,  wOuld  be 

paper  by  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  gum  tiagacanth  and  gum  almost  impossible,  such  spedes  are  usually  ticked  off  with  a 

arable  made  into  a  thick  paste  with  mttr.     Rigid  leathery  pencil  in  the  systematic  "work  which  is  folJowed  in  arranging 

leaves  are  fixed  by  means  ol  glue,  or,  if  they  pnatnt  too  imooth  them,  so  that  1^  lefcrence  lo  this  work  it  is  pouible  lo  see  at  a 

a  Birface,  by  atitching  at  their  edge*.    Where,  as  in  private  ^znce   whether  the  spedraen  sought  is  in  tbe  Iwibaiium  and 
hetharia,  the  i" ^■~™  are  iwl  Uable  lo  be  handled  with  gnai 
faequeocy,  a  stitch  hen  aiMl  there  loond  ibe  stem,  tied  ai  the 

back  of  tbe  sheet,  or  slips  of  paper  pasKd  over  Ibe  stem  Ihrou^  piS^  i»  dr^ratber,  art  being  ukea  to  tdecl  plants  or  poctioos 

two  iliu  in  Ihe  sheet  and  ailacbed  with  gum  to  its  back,  or  of  plants  in  suSiciFai  number  and  of  ■  ua  adngvaie  to  iQuunte 

sinnlT  slrins  of  lununed  paper  laid  acrom  Ihe  stem,  may  be  all  tbe  chanctennic  [eatum  oT  ibe  specin.    Wb«  tlie  root-leans 

^Jlj  ,„  and  roots  pRieiil  any  pe^liMities,  they  slwuld  invariably  be 

'^?"™  *"'         ,  ,  .         ,  .  mlWud.  but  the  mu  ibouM  be  dried  vnanlciv  in  an  oven  u  a 

To  pteKrve  ftom  Insects,  the  plants,  alter  m 
often  brushed  over  with  a  liquid  formed  by  the  sc 
1  Sk.  eadi  of  ainaaivc  sulilimate  and  carbolic  add  in 
of  melhylaled  spirits.    Tbey  are  then  laid  out  10  dry  < 
made  ol  a  network  of  stoul  galvaniad  iron  win.    Tbe  use  of 
cornaivc  sublimate  is  not,  however,  recoounended,  as  it  lorms 
oo  drying  a  fine  powder  which  when  the  plants  ai     ' 
will  rub  od  aiKl,  being  carried  into  the  ait,  may  ptove  mjurwus 
to  workers.    II  the  plants  are  tubiected  lo  some  proceis.  Iiefon 
■Burning,  by  which  injurious  organisms  are  destroyed,  such 
as  expoouie  in  a  dosed  charnber  to  vapour  of  carbon  bisulphide 
foe  lome  houia,  Ihe  presence  of  pieces  of  camphor  or  naphihaieoe 
In  tbe  fihipTt  wiH  be  loiuui  a  sufficient  preservative, 
nouDdog  arc  written — usually  in  the  rij  "  ' 
sheet,  ot  oo  a  label  there  affixed— ihe  desi, 
the  dale  and  place  ol  gathering,  and  the  name  ol  Ibe  t«4lector. 

Other  particulars  as  to  bahii,  local  abundance^  aoQ  *ai  claim  jryinipapec  or  iuteadi 

to  be  indigenous  may  be  wiitlen  00  tbe  badi  of  tbe  sheet  or  on  aiat    Wkb.'mi  with  i 
a  slip  of  writing  paper  ailacbed  lo  its  edge.    It  is 

to  pUce  in  a  sniall  mvchipc  gummed  to  an  iq>per  tonKi  ol  tbe  ' 

Aeet  any  flowoi,  seeds  or  leavo  needed  for  dissection  or  J 

microaccfiical  ""-■"' 'i™.  especially  where  from  the  fixation  ^ 
of  the  ^Kcimen  it  is  impOBoble  to  examine  tbe  leaves  for    " 
ncsptades  and  where  leiEd  i>  apt  lo  escape  from  ripi 

and  Ix  lost.    The  addiuoa  of  a  careful  disaection  ol  a  nower  ^j^f^ 

greatly  incieaaea  Ihe  vahM  of  tbe  jpedmen.    To  CDSore  that  Xibiid  . . 

all  shall  lie  cveidy  in  the  beibariuin  tbe  [dants  should  be  made  paper,  and  encjaiag  li 

lo  occniv  B  lar  as  possible  alternately  tbe  ri^l  and  lefl  sides  [F'°J1'^  "      "■'"""" 

of  thdc  respective  ibeets.    The  species  of  each  genus  are  then  _  ^  „, 

artuged  dlbet  syslematically  or  alphabetically  in  sepante  colour  ol 

covers  of  stout,  usually  light  brown  paper,  or,  if  tbe  genus  he  iixly  di 

laige.  in  several  «vers  wiib  the  name  ol  the  genus  dearly  in-  J£'"*  '     p^  num  in  b  u>m  m  la^n  i.ic 

dialed  in  Ibe  lower  leit-haod  comer  of  each,  and  opposite  ^",|n|„,  iht  plim.  ii^dud  of  ilw  (^ni 


dryint.     Spccimrm  nuy  be  ; 


VtnUB  of  ttHnf  ckadif  to  thick- 
odlv  drying-  A  liEhl  but  Krone 
Irani  of  Mnpacan  D^ippUed»aad 
iprr  bv  chinEcd  nifht  iiia  niDnun|» 

_.  y  (he  whok  o(  it,  it  may  be  divtded 
KJ  nch  phnd  on  t  Kpanle  iltnt  (or 
LJil|«]  ID  bv  dry  when  they  no  longer 

■pplird  to  the  chetkt  or  utume  ■ 
lin  lEagn  of  prepinlion. 
'  cryptogAmJc  pUnia  requirt*  dpedal 


MarinralcHjrcuiutJIy  mounted  on  loufhwiiaDth  white  cutridgv 
paper  in  the  Eollowinf  nunner.  Growinf  ipKJmeni  of  ffnd  colour 
ind  in  fniit  urU  poobMc  Klected.  »nd  cranird  »•  much  m  piaclic- 
iblc  rnHadherinifcfTwipartickt,  either  in  [he  lea  or*  rocky  pool, 
»iBc  jpeck*  nndly  dunfe  colour,  and  au«e  the  decay  ol  >ny 

>.ih  the  EilK^fpi^DtimanMai.  nod  *  tew''o«!imr»hleh  ihould 
ilkcrefoR  be  broufht  borne  in  a  ■rpanie  vnaeL  In  nsounting,  the 
ipeciraen  ■•  dotted  out  in  ■  flat  white  diih  cocittininf  lei-watcrH  *d 
ilui  lanipi  BBttei  aty  be  deieeicd.  ind  a  piect  oC  piper  of  tuiuble 
tilt  i>  placed  under  it,  nippmcd  eiiher  by  the  finer™  ol  the  left  hand 
ir  byn  patclle.  ]<  it  then  pnined.inorderclearly  toihawihemode 
if  bnnchini.  and  i>  ipteid  out  u  nslnnily  u  pouibte  with  the 

lor  iht  eoanc  •pteie*.  and  >  nmcl't-bair  pencirtot  the  more  delkace 
joe*.  TIk  p*prr  siib  the  (pecimcn  i>  then  carclully  removed  [rom 
ibe  waicT  by  ilidiBt  ii  over  the  tdte  of  the  diih  fo  u  to  drain  it  at 
much  aa  paaaiblc-  tf  during  thi«  proceH  pan  of  tlie  fronda  run 
lognhcr.  the  benitiy  of  the  specimen  may  be  reHored  by  dipping 


Iw  part  and 
iritblhaipe 


niiuralTy  on  the  paper.    The  paper,  _  _^ 

Ihcn  LaJ  on  bibuloui  paper  (or  a  lev  rainutei  (o  abi 

pcwiUe  of  the  ■uperil^ui  moitture.    When  [reed  Irom  ueea  ■ 

•aler  il  ia  laid  on  a  iheet  of  thick  white  bloi ling-paper,  and  a  piR 

el  iu  "  facing."  adhere*  to  the  (ea-wecd).  Aiuiher  iheel  of  bloilini 
paper  ia  then  laid  over  it;  and.  a  number  of  limilar  ipedmei 
bnof  foTwied  into  a  pile,  the  whole  IB  lubmillrd  lo  pTcaHirr,  the  papi 
bttfi^  changed  every  hour  or  two  at  finl.  The  preHUTt  ia  inrnaari 
and  the  pBpen  are  changed  leai  frrqucnrly  ai  the  ipecimcni  bccotr 
dry.  vhacb  utually  take*  place  in  thirly-iix  boura.  Some  qKcie 
eipfoafiy  thoaec/a  thick  or  leathery  text  urr,  contract  aamiKh  i 
drViaf  int  without  itEong  pmaure  the  edget  of  the  paper  becon 
pBCkered.  Other  ipeeiei  sf  1  lelaiiiwoi  natuie,  Uke  t/mtlitm  ai 
wbaiiled  u 


.,, _ Jealeae,  wch,  ft 

and  L^Hiaariar.  tlo  not  feadily  adhere  Co  paper,  and  require  toa 

(or  •ooc  lime  in  frcih  water  before  beine  preued.    The  lea  m 

Bpecie*.  vorh  at  jAha^dong  itaoeria.  which  do 

pB[>rr.  may  bemadelodoflobybfuahinflthema' 

carrfuKyutimnKd.  or  wit  ha  liquid  formed  bvplai 

axd  waier  {<  1  oi.)  in  a  wkle-nwuthed  bottle,  and 

elue-pot  Of  aaiKepan  containing  cold  water,  heat 

(€med.  Bad  then  addirf  I  oi-  of  realEied  apinii 

H  neat  atirred  together,  and  when  mid  ii  kept  in 

For  uie,  the  miaiure  ia  warmed  to  render  it  flu 

>,ean>afacanicl'>hairbru>htolheunderaider<>> 

■•  ihew  bid  neatly  an  paper.     For  the  mart 

■•  ihe  CiUiUaiiaia  and  etlxarfi.it  it  an  ei 

■a-ca  «f"i'he«ie  of  —  — 
dry     The  ptanl  ca 

E?p(aJSi«a«        .      _      ,       , 

■cun.  the  earthy  matter  teiiling  down  to  the  botiom,  ar 
be  DDuainl  br  flipping  a  piece  of  mKa  under  Ihem  anr 
la  dry.     OKiJ4t*na/in3y  be  mounted  by  laying  a  port io 

a  radiating  drcle,  perfectly  f ft 
ly thenberemovet]-    Therein 


le  of  an  oidii 
M  can  then  bi 

injiuringihei 


st;-£ 


n  c'  the  ilieM  of 


Tereoable 
AaCieTthi 

*iisr"in. 


■(ety^^ 


FiUme 


•aible  be  allowed  la  remain  attached  to  a  portion 
'a  they  grow,  aome  apecin  being  almoM  alwaya 
lieal  an  particular  plantt.  (Jrdinaiv  diitomi 
'  ■  ■    ndeacribrd.  by  p 


Z'i^,c!LZ 


licTonpic  tlitJet.  e 


icgCMtally  mmiDtcd  oa  tlwni  of  paper  of  the  ordinary 

' ' J^ 1  lecaliliea  being  laid  upon  one 

vt  placed  on  a  utiail  aquare  d 
t.  aad  which  hat  the  (ocaliiy. 
-■.    Thii  mode  haa  to — 


The  larger  ipccin  of  funri,  tuch  u  the  ^gaHctaf  and  FilyportI, 
it;  art  ptTpartd  (or  Ihe  herbitiutn  by  cultine  ■  iIkc  out  of  the 
centre  of  the  plant  n  aa  to  ihow  the  oulUne  of  the  cap  or  pileut,  the 
altachment  of  the  gillK  and  the  character  ol  the  inletwr  of  Ihe  ttem. 

n?utal.*r 


,      .  ....    .  then  lightly  pr ... 

Iicei^tietwcentnbuloua  paper  unltl  dry.  and  Ibe  whole 

Ihe  pileut  on  Ihe  ame  ahret.  A"  map  "  of  the  tporea 
ken  by  ■cparaling  a  pileui  and  placiiv  u  Aal  oa  a  piece 
r  for  a  few  boura  when  the  v«Ta  will  fait  and  leave  a 

of  Ibe  arrangemeoi  of  the  guli  which  nuy  be  fived  by 
tide  oTthe  pAper.    Aa  it  la  Impoaaible  to 


Btiifaciory  ponioa 

■ea  when  growine  In  tufti  ahoukl  be  fathered  jufi  bcfoce  the 

let  have  become  brown,  divided  into  amall  Aat  portiooi.  and 

d  lightly  in  drying  pi  -    -        ■ 

and  art  thut  obuiaei: ^ , 

r  of  Ihe  ordinary  tiie.  a 
ipread  001  under  the 

of  (urn  ira^eanth,  conuining  an  eighth 

llyplta  and  operculum  are  very  apt  to  fall  off  and 

in  water  like  tea-wecda.  and  dried  in  while  blotting 

-aure  before  tummina  on  paper.  Ihii  are  be« 

■lidet.  care  beinf  taken  to  tbow  Ihe  Ripulet. 

"""" '-'rnihecj,ptulei»reju«»ppat. 

It  kepi  in  a  damp  nucer  they 
•onamvrat  matunLyranuan  ini-n  be  mounted  in  belter  condition, 
le  fruit-ttalkt  being  too  fragile  lo  bear  carriage  ta  a  bounical  tin 

Of  the  Ciharactu  many  are  to  nctedinily  brittle  that  It  li  beil 
.weedl.  except  the  prickly  apecin.  which 


inaperf. 

ivelopet attached  to  a  iheet 

tingle  perfect  ipcdmen  being  waihei 
envelope  to  aa  lothow  th*  *»»k..  j  fh. . 


wiT^' 


may  be  carefully  laid  out 
oniheetiof  whiteiMper 

rooli  of  tbOK  ipccin  on  ' 

>pet  attached  to  the  tfa 

BSRBAHT,  JOHAHH  7RIEDRICH  (1776-1S41).  GemUD 
pbilotophei  init  educalioBbt.  wu  bom  iI  Oldenburg  on  ihe 
4th  ol  Hay  int.  Allot  iludying  under  Fichle  at  Jena  he  |ave 
hii  £nt  philoophica]  Iccturs  at  Cotlingen  In  iSo;.  whence 
he  renHved  In  1S09  to  occupy  the  chair  lotmeily  held  by  Kant 
at  KSDlpberf.  Here  he  tlw  eitablithed  and  condiKled  > 
•enlDuy  of  pediiofy  tiU  i8jj.  when  he  relumed  once  mar*  lo, 
COll<n|tn,  and  rtmaised  there  u  ptolcuoi  ol  philoophy  lilt 
hk  death  on  Ihe  uth  of  Aufuil  1S41. 

PhllcMphy.  according  to  Htrban,  betlna  1 


to  get  when  invible  Ihe 


Iml'Stben 
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nuny  diKiKt  lettu  el  Abeatloa.  Loiic.  wbkh  iUikU  Sm,  hu  the  unltr  tl  our  orifiaal  A  or  lubuian?  Then  i*  bin  mm:  at 
la  nnder  Dur  coduHioiv  and  llw  judpsenti  and  rcuoninEt  ■ridng  muH  Amfmv  ihal  tliv  firat  Actf  every  leriet  !■  UleiUiul,  jiut  M  tbt 
from  Ibem  dear  and  dbtlnct.  But  iotBe  amcntioni  tn  tucb  (bat  nalrr  u  ihr  umc  point  in  every  ladiuL  By  way  el  coaartv 
IhemorediMincI tbeyarenadelbeBORcontndictorylhcirckDiFnii  illutfrmtiDn  Hniurt  iniuncn  "the  Gomn»n  obfervaiLtHi  that  ibe 
become;  u  to  ctauwe  and  aupplenieiit  thete  ai  to  make  them  at  propeitLnofthingaFux  only  under  enemalcondiilona,  Badiea.v* 
Icniitb  thinkable  ia  the  jiroblen  of  the  eecond  part  el  philowphy,  Jour  ia  notbinf  without  11^ hi.  and  iiiTlhuv 
or  metaphynci.  Then  u  ftill  a  ctaia  of  conceptiona  mjuiring  man  ind,  but  only  m  a  vibrating  medium,  and 
tbaa  a  Icficai  treatment,  but  differing  from  tlw  Uiit  in  oat  involving  r  and  (one  pre»nt  the  a^caranre  of  in- 
latent  conlradictioos.  and  in  being  independent  oT  the  naJiiy  of  their  Jntr  «e  fiod  tbey  are  not  really  immanait 
abjectt.thecDnnpIiona,  via.  that  embody  ourjudgmrniiofappmvaJ  'esuppne  a  communion  anwng  Bewral." 
and  diaapprovalj  the  philosopbtc  treatment  oJ  lime  conceprionm  thui:  Inplaceof  theoneabulule  poihioD, 
falla  to  Aeuhetic.  ble  way  the  common  undenlandin|  lub- 

In  HertiBrt'i  writin[i  lo^  rcceivee  ttaitiona  uI  ifae  n  Mtributet,  we  have  iraiir 

he  iniiited  itroDEly  on  iti  punly  for  poHiiona  for  each  attribute,  every  aeries 

hiiBielf  la  the  naiB  at  one  with  Kanti  the  aame  (ju  it  wen,  central)  real  (beact 

As  a  metaphyiiciaa  he  ftarta  frcHn  in  a  group  of  attribute*),  but  each  beiai 

aceptlciam  "  of  the  Hiune-Kantian  aph  ati  (hence  the  plurality  and  diSereiice  at 

of  whichhediicemaiDLocke'apcrplexi  auncel.    Where  there  b  tbc  appearance  of 

By  thia  acepticUm  the  real  validity  d  re  ii  alwaya  a  plurality  of  reau;  no  auch 

to  involve-   And  yet  that  there  formi  J  impovible  without  cauiality.  and  (o  thia 

Hnaiioni  ane,  foUoin  beyond  doubt  when  we  confider  that  wc  arc  now  tunt 

aj  little  able  to  control  the  one  aa  the  other,   Toattemptat  thisitan!  iception  of  change  involve*  at  boctom  the 


.  and  the  taak  of  clearing  Hp  Ibeir    ence  thniata  upon 

_.L_^L^_^_. u: : —      _| i-j|  mppleuic 


ded  in  our  enquiry    phyilcal  au 

t  have  given  to  ua    depended  l..  _  __   ._ 

jent  marka  two  that  provr    A,  and  d  may  be  laid  lit 


t  about  Ihlalaakf   We  have  gi' 


a  conception  A  uniting  anuma  ita  conitituent  marka  two  that  provr  A,  and  d  may  be  laid  limilarly  to  depend  on  a  acriei  A 
tDbeciintradii:Iory,iayManaN;aDdwecinDeitherdcnytheunity  then  the  change  from  c  to  il  meant,  not  that  the  ce 
nor  rriect  one  of  the  contradictory  membert.    For  to  do  either  la    anyreal  haachanged,  but  that  Ail  now  inconnexionw 


thing  11  forbidden  by^  logic,  no  lodger  in  connexion  with  Ai,  Ac. 

Ehat  the  concqition  ii  con-  But  to  think  a  number  of  reali  "  in  kuniwMun     ^£.uiiMBvicnj 

'  art  we  to  upplement  it?  will  not  nilfice  at  an  explanation  of  phenomena;  lomcthiiw  or  other 

Ltwewaat.orourpmctdure  n  they  are  in  connexion:  what  iiit?    Thcaniwer 

t  M  il  the  aame  (i.r.  a  mark  i  the  tecond  hinge-point  of  Kerfaart't  ihcorvtieal 

deniei  it ;  and  to — it  being  it  "  actually  happeni "  ai  ditlinct  irom  all  that 

tunain  thete  contradictory  when  two  reala  A  and  B  are  together  it  that, 

3  ui;  we  muH  poait  uperoi  differ  in  quality,  they  tend  to  ditturb  each  other 


other  count  being 

method  of  relation 

In  the  OnUtsiy  thii  method  it  employed  to  determine  what  ii 
reality  conetpondi  to  the  empirical  conceptiont  of  lubitance  anc 
latherof  inherence  and  change.   But  Erit  we  muit  analyse 
.,_...■......  ., .-.. ■_-__.._^.,_.^^(^ 


Aai^B. 


, ,...___  had  abiady  led  o  advancfc    Thui  we  may  put  A" 

ui.  for,  though  we  could  doubt  idiether  "  the  given  "  ii  what  it  repmenii  the  character  of  the  ictf- 

appeata.  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  it  tomethingitfao  conception  of  the  i-H^-l-Ki-l-icrepreKntaaU  that  could 

nAl  thuaconiitit  of  the  two  conception!  of  beiikg  and  quality-   That  odid  not  know  the  aimple  quaiiliet, 

which  we  are  compelled  to  "  pout,"  which  cannot  be  lublated,  ia  be  relalioni  of  A  to  B;  and  auch  ia 

of  bring.  But  when  i>  a  ihiag  that  poiited?  When  it  ii  pouted 
M  we  are  wont  to  pout  the  ihingt  we  Bee  aiul  taite  and  handle^ 
IJ  we  were  without  Hnsationa,  Lf.  were  never  bound  againit  our  will  ,j   ..bat   j«-buj«b  nui,.  *,mc, 

what  being  ia.    Keeping  laic  hold  of  Ifaii  idea  of  alwlutepoailion,  i  clue.   This  we  have  in  tbe 

Hciban  leada  ui  not  to  the  quality  of  the  r«l.    (i)  TSit  mutt  i  ate  involved  whenever  wc  ■ 

eiclude  everything  oegative;  for  non-A  tublalet  inatead  of  poeiling,  into.  connFiion  and  the 

and  ■>  not  abtolutc.  but  relative  to  A.   (i)  The  real  muit  beabaoluteiy  Thete  lorma  then  cannot  be  merely  ibc  producti  of  our  ptyc 

limple;  tot  if  it  contain  two  deteniunationt,  A  and  B,  Ibeo  ether  mechaniim,  though  they  may  turn  out  to  coincide  «ii 

theae  an  ndadble  to  one,  which  it  Ike  Inie  <iiiality,  or  Ihty  art  ooi.  Meanwhile  let  uicall  tbem  "  intclllEible,"  a>  being  validfi 

when  each  it  contlitioned  by  the  other  and  their  potition  ia  do  lan|cr  comprehend  the  rvl  and  actual  by  thought,  although  no  si 

abiolute.   (J)  A]lquantiIaliveeanceptienianexcludcd,forquantily  an  prtdicabk  of  the  rut  and  actual  thenuelve*.    T 

iapliei  pane,  and  theit  are  InconpatMe  with  limpliaty.    (4)  But  ipaiul  relation  Kerfaaitconceivti  to  be"  Ihtconliguily 

there  nay  be  a  plurality  of  '*  reala,"  albeit  the  mere  conception  of  of  two  points."  to  that  every  "  pureandindependenllin 

being  can  tell  ut  nothing  at  to  thia.    The  docirine  here  developed  But  an  inveitigalionof  dependent  linn  which  areo''— 

It  tbc  fint  cardinal  point  of  HcttHTt'i  (yucm,  and  baa  obtained  aU,  form  ui  to  adopt  the  com 

for  U  the  nam  of- i^uraliBic  rcalim."  Iapi»ng,i.*.  diviBble  point.,  or 

inherence,  or  of  "  a  thing  irith  levernt  attributes,"  will  now  became  by  the  method  of  rdationt,  because  it  ooea  not  involve  anyiDini 
obvious.    Let  us  take  some  thing,  my  A,  having  n  attributes,  o.  b,  1  as  a  neceasary  outcome  of  an  "  Inleltiflibte     forrAj 

f .. .:  weare  forced  to  posit  each  of  these  because  each  is  presented  roniinuhy  it  valid  for  the  "obicctlve  semblance, 

, , . ,  or  in  other  words,  tbcir  icai  or  substance.    But  if  so,  then  !j,  of  less  intensity  than  when  only  two  reals  an 


yxz  _ 


rcatcat  to  IB    metaphyiin,  insteadof  the  usual  oi 
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be  portion  of  which  ippnpriaial  by 
w  it  (ivcn  by  the  ntio  p:w;  uid  thua  Lbe  uutUlhclp  ii  — 

But  after  a  time  (,  wben  •  portian  ol  >  irprcKntcd  by  h  hu  btCB 
■ctiulLy  brought  into  canioDuinni,  the  help  %Bordta  in  tb«  aeH 
ui«t«Dt  will  be  found  by  the  equaiian 

from  vhich  by  iiitc|;ratiDn  we  have  the  value  of  y. 

..,(,-.-;) 

Sa  llwt  if  then  are  leiml  n  conrteclcd  with  p  by  nullcr  iDil 
■mailer  pin>,  there  will  be  a  deBnile  "  (crial  "  order  in  which  they 
wnibcnvivc<iby^;andonthii(ictHerbinmtiall  the  pheiwineoa 
<jt  the  iCHGBlled  farulty  of  memofy.  tbe  devvlopqient  of  natial  and 
teniporal  fomu  and  much  bcKKt.     Enutioiia  and  voliitoiia,  he 

LLoiu  are.  but  vmiiable  iiata  of  audi  pRBematioDa  rewkinB  from 
Ihdrlnleiaciian  when  above  the  thnafadd  of  oaicisiuiKH.  Thm 
wbed  BaciK  preaentationa  tend  to  force  a  pcvKPlation  into  eon. 
VXHianeaa,  and  olherm  at  the  Hine  tine  tend  to  drive 
"      ■     ■  I  the 


freedom  of  will  in  ICani'i  lenae  ia  an  imponibiiity- 
D  kind  aa  thai  which  take*  place  when  a  comparaiLvely  Hmpje 


Bndi  Che  field  ol 

I      _. 


formed  and  vell-coaaolidaced 


..._  , -.luity  and  dcuit  how  Ihii 

^.- _  .jcuiMed  at  fine  chiefly  by  the  body,  then  by  theecntof 

idcat  and  detirea.  and  finally  by  (hat  firat-peraonal  Self  which  le- 
colkctt  the  paat  and  leaoLwaconcxmiiif  t  he  fulutt.    But  al  any  ataH 


^Tbut.  taking  (he caao above  mppowd.tF 


I  _  y" ^^:.i„A,.  r.  I.    ^_J1_     "•  very  ^t"'™nmbn'iont'(o  the  i'ier™  of  «fucalS>ir™?Hi 
IBM  rema.noeria  »    J+J-i+p     diwiple.  .peak  ofihtin  aa  the/'uacl  phitoiophy."  and  (he  term 
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haad.  Bot  wt  in  nHI  d  all  indibtnl  ta  Keifaut  [«  t) 
■dvuKC  p«yclifi4atv  Tub  b«D  FOablol  Ed  mike,  (tuuka  tt 
tmtuent  of  it.  ubeit  u  y<el  bul  fn  uDDaf  dkt  auji) 
«ppn(in«ed  uid  impravKl  faia  nulfrub  luw  wntun 


Hudy  of  oi 


iilil  langiuj 


itqs).  Frcadi  ocknulisi, 
1A15  •(  Pais.  Me  wu 
and  devoted  hitnxlf  10  i 
10  Italy  to  perfect  hjmielf 
vbo  fTTquentcd  iti  sea-ports.  There  he  also  nude  the 
•DCe  of  Uolstenius.  ibc  Dutch  humuiu  IIJ96-1U1) 
AlUtiiu,  Ibc  Gmk  sctioLit  (ijS6-ib6gV  On  his 
Frutn  after  a  yeu  and  1  half,  be  iru  reteik-ed  inlo 
of  FonqiMI,  wperinttodrni  of  Gnum.  11  ha  gave  him 
ti  isea  livm.  Louag  this  on  the  distnce  of  Fouqui 
fct  wu  appointed  tecntay  and  inwrpreler  of  Elslem 
la  Ibe  kin|.  A  If*  yrui  later  he  again  vitited  Ilalir. 
grai»d-duhe  Ferdinand  II.  of  Tuscany  pteseatnl  hij 
Urge  number  of  raluabk  Oriental  JiISS..  tnd  tried  to  a 
ID  hii  court.  Herbeloi.  bonvtr.  wu  lecalleil  to  1 
Colbert,  and  received  from  the  king  a  penuao  equal  I 
be  bad  lost.  In  ]6oJ  he  succeeded  D'.^ux-ercnc  in  Ih 
Syriac  in  the  ColWge  de  France.  He  d.^  in  faris  0 
el  Dtcaabtx  169J.  _  Kii  freai  vwfc  ii  tbe  BiiiHlUim 


lama  ia  tnfltt  it  POriaU,  *hicb  occupied  him  ncuty  all  lik 
life,  Ud  was  csmpleled  in  169;  by  A.  Gallaod.  It  ■  bwd 
on  the  immenie  Arabic  diclionary  of  Hadji  KliaUa,  of  whkk 
indeed  it  is  largely  an  abridged  tnntklioir,  but  it  alao  contaiai 
the  uibstaiKz  of  ■  van  numbei  of  othci  Arabic  and  Tuikid 
compilationi  and  manuacripu. 

The BiWiitUfiii  wu  reprinted  al  Maettricht  (foL  ir7«),  and  u  Iht 
Hague  (4  vdU.  4to.  1777-1799).  The  latter  edition  uenricThed  with 
the  caDtfibutiou  of  the  Dvtch  orienuJiK  Schutleiu.  lobau  Jakob 
RiiikE  (1716-1774).  and  by  a  uipplcnrnt  pnivid«f  by  ViwMiM 
aad  Caltand.  HnbelM'i  othet  woekt.  none  of  which  have  bu 
'  '"'  OwUaf  italiabty,  aadan  Arrntit,  F^^m, 


Sw^orfS 


FlCDCb  ttandator,  was  bom  in  Pitaidy. 
■rtiUny,  and  al  tbe  eijwessed  desire  of  Fiandi  1.  be  tnmlated 
into  French  tbe  first  eight  books  af  .liuifiiiiE  Cowf  (tMO-i^). 
Tbe  remaining  books  were  tnnilited  by  olhet  autboia.  Hit 
olbet  Innslalions  from  the  Spanish  include  L'Amtml  m^miH 
it  ta  myt  {i^^)',  Lt  FremUr  Litti  di  ta  cMfomyat  di  dam  FUfii 
it  Crla  (iss'>:  and  LHiiTlece  ia  primta  (1555)  from  GiwTan. 
He  abo  tntuUled  the  works  of  Joscphus  (r557}.  He  died 
about  tsj;.  Tbe  ^iwdu  if  CokI  *as  Iruslatcd  inlo  Easliih 
by  Anthony  Uunday  in  1619. 

BBBlKBt  (Fanuv).  Tbe  tuddeo  rising  df  Ibii  Ei^bh 
faauly  to  great  wealth  and  high  place  b  the  more  temaitabte 
in  that  iii  ekvation  belongs  to  Ibc  isth  century  and  ■»(  to 
that  age  of  the  Tudors  when  many  new  toen  made  tbeir  way 
iqnnnis  into  tbe  ranks  of  the  nobility.  EaHier  getKratioiia  it 
a  pedigree  which  carries  (be  origin  of  tbe  Herberts  to  Herfactt 
the  Cbamberiatn,  a  Domesday  tenant,  being  dlsTeiardcd.  tbdr 
patrtarcb  may  be  taken  to  be  one  Jenkin  ap  Adun  (temp. 
Edward  III.),  wbo  had  a  smaU  ilonnuuthihire  eMate  at  Uan- 
vap)ey  aod  the  office  of  master  sergeant  of  tbe  lordsUp  ol 
Abergavenny,  a  place  which  gave  him  precedence  after  the 
steward  of  that  lordship.  Jenkin 's  ion,  Gwilim  ap  Jenkin.  wbo 
foQowcd  his  father  as  masler  sergeant,  is  given  tii  •ons  by  tbe 
border  genealogists,  no  less  than  sii  score  pedigrea  finding  tbeir 
origin  in  these  six  btolbers.  Tbeir  order  is  uncertain,  alEbov^ 
the  Ptogen  (rf  Weindce.  tbe  last  of  whom  vM  his  aixtsual 
estate  in  17A0.  are  reckoned  as  the  senior  tirte  of  Gwilim's 
deKendaniL  But  Thomas  sp  Cwilim  Jenkin.  called  tbe  fourth 
MO.  is  anCHloi  ol  all  thoM  who  bore  tbe  surname  of  Herben. 

Tbonus'i  £[ih  »n.  William  or  Gwiliin  ap  Thomas,  wbo  died 
in  144^.  was  the  Am  man  of  the  family  to  make  any  figure  in 
history.  This  Gvilim  ap  Thomas  was  slewanl  of  tbe  lordsbipa 
of  Uii  and  Caerleoo  under  Richard,  duke  of  Yocfc.  Legend 
makeshimahrughlon  thefieldof  AgiiKourt,  but  hbLnightbood 
belortgs  to  tbe  year  r426.  He  appears  10  have  married  twice, 
his  first  wife  being  Eliiabelh  Bluet  of  Raglan,  widow  of  Sir 
James  Berkeley,  aiid  his  second  a  daughter  of  David  Gam,  a 
valiant  Welsh  squire  slain  at  Agincourt.  Royal  favour  erurched 
Sir  William,  and  be  was  able  to  buy  RagUn  Caslle  from  tbe  Lord 

the  Beaufort  muniments,  tcfuling  ibe  pnligiee-maier'a  state 

ment  thai  he  inhciiied  ibe  caslle  as  heir  of  his  mother  "Maude, — 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Morley."  His  wns  William  and  Richard, 
both  partisans  of  the  While  Rose,  took  the  surname  of  Herbert — 
in  or  before  1481.  PUi-ing  a  pan  in  English  affairs  remote  fro^ 
the  Welsh  Maitbc^  their  lack  of  a  surname  may  well  have^ 
inconvenicnccil  I  hem,  and  tbeir  choice  of  the  niine  Herberts 
can  only  be  eiplained  by  the  suggestion  that  their  long  pedigree 
"    '    "  'ScChambcTlain,  absurdly  represented  asabastanf 
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Herbert  fits  Roy  and  to  forego  the  British  order  and  manner. 
But  this  commission,  whose  date  anticipates  by  some  years  the 
true  date  of  the  creation  of  the  earldom,  is  the  work  of  one 
of  the  many  genealogical  forgers  who  flourished  under  the 
Tudors. 

Sir  William  Herbert,  called  by  the  Welsh  GwiUm  Ddu  or 
Black  WiUiam,  was  a  baron  in  1461  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter 
in  the  following  year.  With  many  manors  and  castles  on  the 
Marches  he  had  the  castle,  town  and  lordship  of  Pembroke,  and 
after  the  attainder  of  Jasper  Tudor  in  1468  was  created  earl  of 
Pembroke.  When  in  July  1469  he  was  taken  by  Sir  John  Conyers 
and  the  northern  Lancastrians  on  Hedgecote,  he  was  beheaded 
with  his  brother  Sir  Richard  Herbert  of  Coldbrook.  The  second 
carl  while  still  a  minor  exchanged  at  the  king's  desire  in  14^9 
his  earldom  of  Pembroke  for  that  of  Huntingdon.  In  1484  this 
ipn  of  one  whom  Hall  not  unjustly  describes  as  bom  "  a  mean 
gentleman"  contracted  to  marry  Katharine  the  daughter  of 
King  Richard  III.,  but  her  death  annulled  the  contract  and  the 
carl  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Earl  Rivers,  by  whom  he  had 
t  daughter  Elizabeth,  whose  descendants,  the  Somersets,  lived 
in  the  Herbert's  castle  of  Raglan  until  the  cannon  of  the  parUa- 
ment  broke  it  in  ruins.  With  the  second  earl's  death  in  149 1 
the  first  Herbert  earldom  became  extinct.  No  claim  being  set 
op  among  the  other  descendants  of  the  first  earl,  it  may  be  taken 
that  their  lines  were  illegitimate.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties 
which  beset  the  genealogist  of  the  Herberts  lies  in  their  Cambrian 
disregard  of  the  marriage  tie,  bastards  and  legitimate  issue 
growing  up,  it  would  seem,  side  by  side  in  their  patriarchal 
bouaeh^ds.  Thus  the  ancestor  of  the  present  earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Carnarvon  and  of  the  Herbert  who  was  created  marquess 
of  Powis  was  a  natural  son  of  the  first  earl,  one  Richard  Herbert, 
whom  the  restored  inscription  on  bis  tomb  at  Abergavenny 
incorrectly  describes  as  a  knight.  He  was  constable  and  porter 
of  Abergavenny  Castle,  and  his  son  William,  "  a  mad  fighting 
fdlow  "  in  his  youth,  married  a  sister  of  Catherine  Parr  and  thus 
in  1543  became  nearly  allied  to  the  king,  who  made  him  one  of 
the  executors  of  his  will.  The  earldom  of  Pembroke  was  revived 
for  him  in  X55X.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  all  traces  of  illegiti- 
macy have  long  since  been  removed  from  the  arms  of  the  noble 
descendants  of  Richard  Herbert. 

The  honours  and  titles  of  this  clan  of  marchmen  make  a  long 
list.  They  include  the  marquessate  of  Powis,  two  earldoms 
with  the  title  of  Pembroke,  two  with  that  of  Powis,  and  the 
earldoms  of  Huntingdon  and  Montgomery,  Torrington  and 
Carnarvon,  the  viscountciesof  Montgomery  and  Ludlow,  fourteen 
baronies  and  seven  baronetcies.  Seven  Herberts  have  worn  the 
Garter.  The  knights  and  rich  squires  of  the  stock  can  hardly 
be  reckoned,  n^ore  especially  as  they  must  be  sought  among 
Raglans,  Morgans,  Parrys,  Vaughans,  Progers,  Hugheses, 
Thomases,  Philips,  Powels,  Gwyns,  Evanses  and  Joneses,  as 
well  as  among  those  who  have  borne  the  surname  of  Herbert,  a 
surname  which  in  the  19th  century  was  adopted  by  the  Joneses 
of  LUnarth  and  Clytha,  although  they  claim  no  descent 
from  those  sons  of  Sir  William  ap  Thomas  for  whom  it  was 
devised.  (O.  Ba.) 

HERBERT,  GEORGE  (i 593-1633),  English  poet,  was  born  at 
Montgomery  Castle  on  the  3rd  of  April  1593.  He  was  the  fifth 
son  of  Sir  Richard  Herbert  and  a  brother  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury.  His  mother,  Lady  Magdalen  Herbert,  a  woman  of 
great  good  sense  and  sweetness  of  character,  and  a  friend  of 
John  Donne,  exercised  great  influence  over  her  son.  Educated 
privately  until  1605,  he  was  then  sent  to  Westminster  School, 
tad  in  1609  he  became  a  scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  made  B.A.  in  1613,  M.A.  and  major  fellow  of  the 
college  in  1616.  In  1618  he  became  Reader  in  Rhetoric,  and  in 
1619  orator  for  the  university.  In  this  capacity  he  was  several 
times  brought  into  contact  with  King  James.  From  Cambridge 
be  wrote  some  Latin  satiric  versos  *  in  dcfenc*  of  the  universities 
and  the  English  Church  against  Andrew  Melville,  a  Scottish 
PVcibyterian  minister.    He  numbered  among  his  friends  Dr 

*  Printed  in   1662  as  an  appendix  to  J.  'Vivian's  EcclesiasUs 


Donne,  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  laaak  Walton,  Bishop  Andrewes 
and  Frahds  Bacon,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  translation  of  the 
Psalms.  Walton  tells  us  that "  the  love  of  a  court  conversation, 
mixed  with  a  laudable  ambition  to  be  something  more  than  he 
was,  drew  him  often  from  Cambridge  to  attend  the  king  whereso- 
ever the  court  was,"  and  James  I.  gave  him  in  1623  the  sinecure 
lay  rectory  of  Whitford,  Flintshire,  worth  £120  a  year.  The 
death  of  Us  patrons,  the  duke  of  Richmond  and  the  marquess 
of  Hamilton,  and  of  King  James  put  an  end  to  his  hopes  of 
political  preferment;  moreover  he  probably  distrusted  the 
conduct  of  affairs  under  the  new  reign.  Largely  influenced 
by  his  mother,  he  decided  to  take  holy  orders,  and  in  July  1626 
he  was  appointed  prebendary  of  Layton  Ecdesia  (Leighton 
Bromswold),  Huntingdon.  Here  he  Was  within  two  miles  of  Little 
Gidding,  and  came  imder  the  influence  of  Nicholas  Ferraiu 
It  was  at  Ferxar's  suggestion  that  he  undertook  to  rebuild  the 
church  at  Layton,  an  undertaking  carried  through  by  his  own 
gifts  and  the  generosity  of  his  friends.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  close  friendship  with  Ferrar  had  a  large  share  in  Herbert's 
adoption  of  the  religious  life.  In  1630  Charles  I.,  at  the  instance 
of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  whose  kinsman  Herbert  was,  presented 
him  to  the  living  of  Fugglestone  with  Bemerton,  near  Salisbury, 
and  he  was  ordained  priest  in  September.  A  year  before,  after 
three  days'  acquaintance,  he  had  married  Jane  Dan  vers,  whose 
father  had  been  set  on  the  marriage  for  a  long  time.  He  had 
often  spoken  of  his  daughter  Jane  to  Herbert,  and  "  so  much 
commended  Mr  Herbert  to  her,  that  Jane  became  so  much  a 
Platonic  as  to  fall  in  love  with  Mr  Herbert  unseen."  The  story 
of  the  poet's  life  at  Bemerton,  as  told  by  Walton,  is  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  pictures  in  literary  biography.  He  devoted 
much  time  to  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Prayer- Book,  and  held  services  twice  every  day,  at  which  many 
of  the  parishioners  attended,  and  some  "  let  their  plough  rest 
when  Mr  Herbert's  saints-bell  rung  to  prayers,  that  they  might 
also  offer  their  devotions  to  God  with  him."  Next  to  Christianity 
itself  he  loved  the  EngUsh  Church.  He  was  passionately  fond 
of  music,  and  his  own  hymns  were  written  to  the  accompaniment 
of  his  lute  or  viol.  He  usually  walked  twice  a  week  to  attend 
the  cathedral  at  Salisbury,  and  before  returning  home,  would 
"  sing  and  play  his  part  "  at  a  meeting  of  music  lovers.  Walton 
illustrates  Herbert's  kindness  to  the  poor  by  many  touching 
anecdotes,  but  he  had  not  been  three  years  in  Bemerton  when 
he  succumbed  to  consumption.  He  was  buried  beneath  the 
altar  of  his  church  on  the  3rd  of  March  1633. 

None  of  Herbert's  English  poems  was  published  during  his 
lifetime.  On  his  death-bed  he  gave  to  Nicholas  Ferrar  a  manu- 
script with  the  title  The  Temple:  Sacred  Poems  and  Private 
Ejactdalions.  This  was  published  at  Cambridge,  apparently  for 
private  circulation,  almost  immediately  after  Herbert's  death, 
and  a  second  imprint  followed  in  the  same  year.  On  the  title-page 
of  both  is  the  quotation  "  In  his  Temple  doth  every  man  speak 
of  his  honour."  The  Temple  is  a  collection  of  religious  poems 
connected  by  unity  of  sentiment  and  inspiration.  Herbert 
tried  to  interpret  his  own  devout  meditations  by  applying 
images  of  all  kinds  to  the  ritual  and  beliefs  of  the  Church. 
Nothing  in  his  own  church  at  Bemerton  was  too  commonplace 
to  serve  as  a  starting-point  for  the  epigrammatic  expression  of 
his  piety.  The  church  key  reminds  him  that  "  it  is  my  sin  that 
locks  his  handcs,"  and  the  stones  of  the  floor  are  patience  and 
humility,  while  the  cement  that  binds  them  together  is  love  and 
charity.  The  chief  faults  of  the  book  are  obscurity,  verbal 
conceits  and  a  forced  ingenuity  which  shows  itself  in  grotesque 
puns,  odd  metres  and  occasional  want  of  taste.  But  the  quaint 
beauty  of  Herbert's  style  and  its  musical  quality  give  The 
Temple  a  high  place.  "  The  Church  Porch,"  "  The  Agony," 
"  Sin."  "  Sunday,"  "  Virtue,"  "  Man,"  "  The  British  Church," 
"  The  Quip,"  "  The  Collar,"  "  The  Pulley."  "  The  Flower." 
"  Aaron  "  and  "  The  Elixir "  are  among  the  best  known  of 
these  poems.  Herbert  and  Keble  are  the  poets  of  Anglican 
t  heology.  No  book  is  fuller  of  devotion  to  the  Church  of  England 
than  The  Temple,  and  no  poems  in  our  language  exhibit.  tCiQ>\«. 
of  the  spirit  of  true  ChcvslvamVv.    Ynct;)  ^^^^  \&  tba.^^  \«1 
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tTuisp«r«it  ^ocerlly,  »iid  kAmIs  Ibe  buulitui  chM»ctet  oC  Sim,  Tfara  Tri^i  iiib  Afria  mJ  Aija  iJu  Gral  (•».  imi,.  imm 
parli  af  Asia  a*d  A/ri^nt);  a  Ihiid  edilian  foMolred  in  1664,  ud  ■ 
tounh  in_  1677. ,  TSit  ii  ...     -  .      .  --. 

dPnvpolii.  t 

O^m^'i^l^l^  Dr  C 
icpr.  C.  ft  W.  NinT,  iSti). 

pOLpen  OD  St  Jidin'L  Beverley  mnd  Ripoa  cdLegiAte  fharcb,  tow 
c*UN(lral,inDfake'a£ts»nKi  (appendii).  Ct.  aUci  Robcn  DaneT 
ucounl  d  Herbert  in  7^  ViiTkskirtAKlit€iils[iaiS  and  Topsfjatiiat 
Jmmal.  part  iii.,  pp.  lBi-114  (iSjo).  conulning  a  factim3e  at  Ibt 
Jnicripiian  on  Herben'i  loinb;  Waod'i  Alluim.  iv.  15-41;  ai^ 
full.  ii.  i«,  iji.  lit.  143-144.  ijo- 

HBBSERT  OP  CHBBBURT.  EDWARD  HESBEST.  BuoK 
(1583-1648),  English  soldier,  diplomatist,  bislotian  and  religioui 
phi1o»pher,  eldest  son  oi  Richatd  Herbcit  of  Montgomery  Caute 
BBRBEHT,  HBHRT  WILLUN  f' Frank  Forester  "1  (1807-  (a  member  of  a  collateral  brancb  of  Ihe  family  of  the  eirb  ol 
igjS),  English  novelist  and  writer  on  aporl,  ion  □(  the  Hon.  and  Pembroke)  and  o[  Magdalen,  daughlcr  of  Sir  Richard  Newport, 
Rev.  WlUiim  Herbert,  dean  of  Minchc9ter,s»n  of  the  first  earl  was  bom  at  Eyion-on-Sevcrn  near  Wtoielec  on  the  jrd  of 
of  Ctmarvon,  wasbomin  Londonon  Ihejrd  of  April  1S07.  Me  March  isSj.  After  careful  private  tuition  he  mMn'culaUit 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  nheie  at  University  College,  Oiford,  as  a  gentleman  commoner,  ia 
he  gradiuled  B.A.  in  1830.  Having  become  involved  in  debt,  May  !S5*-  On  the  iSth  of  Febiuiry  1599  he  married  hiscouiia 
he  emigrated  (0  America,  and  from  1831  10  1839  was  teacher  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sit  William  Hprbeit  (d.  1593). 
of  Creek  in  »  private  school  in  New  York.  In  1833  he  slirted  He  returned  to  Oriotd  with  his  wile  and  mother,  continued 
tbt  Anerivm  UcniUy  Maioiiae,  which  he  edited,  in  conjunction  hll  Hudiej,  and  obtained  proficiency  in  modern  languages  is 
with  A.  D.  Patterson,  till  1835.  In  1B34  he  published  his  first  well  ai  in  music,  ridingand  fencing.  On  the  accession  of  James  L 
novel,  Tkt  BrnUuri:  a  Tclt  of  Ike  Fronde,  which  was  followed  he  presented  himself  at  court  and  was  created  a  knight  of  the 
by  a  number  of  otbcn  which  obtained  ■  certain  degree  of  popu-  Bath  on  Ibe  I4<h  of  July  1603.  In  tbei  he  went  to  Paris,  en- 
tatity.  He  also  wrote  a  teriesof  historical  studies,  includmg  The  joying  the  friendship  and  hospitality  of  the  old  conslaUe  ie 
Cataliers  of  £n(/«i«i  (1851),  Tie  KaitUi  0/  Entlaitd.  France  Montmorency,  and  being  entertained  by  Henry  IV.  On  hii 
aoif  Scoiaiid  (iSji),  The  Cheeatier)  pj  France  {1853),  and  The  return,  as  he  says  himself  with  naive  vanity,  he  was  "  in  (Ttal 
Caplaitu  oj  Ike  Old  WmU  (tSsi);  but  he  Is  best  known  for  his  esteem  both  in  court  and  city,  many  of  the  greatest  dciirii^ 
works  on  sport,  published  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Frank  my  company."  In  i6to  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Low 
Forester."  These  include  The  Field  Sfara  aj  Ike  United  SUlei  Countries  under  the  prince  of  Orange,  whose  intimate  flicnd 
and  Brilish  Prorimes  (1849).  Frank  Fereilir  and  hit  Friends  he  became,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  capture  of  JuGen 
(1849),  r*e  Fish  and  Fishing  of  the  Uniud  StoUs  (1830),  The  from  the  emperor.  He  offered  to  decide  the  wat  by  engagiag 
yoiiiifJ^fiiiuii'iCinii^ele  JfaiiiHil(i8ji),and  The  Horse  and  in  single  combat  with  a  champion  chosen  from  among  the 
HMScmonship  in  the  Uniud  SlaUs  and  British  FrmncesoJNorlli  enemy,  but  bis  challenge  was  declined.  During  an  interval 
Aineriea  (iSjS).  He  also  translated  many  of  the  novels  of  in  the  fighting  he  paid  a  visit  to  Spinola,  in  the  SpaniUl  camp 
Eugene  Sue  and  Aleiandre  Dumas.  Herbert  was  a  man  of  near  Wezel,  and  afterwards  to  the  elector  palatine  at  Heidelbeig, 
varied  ac^mplishmenls,  but  of  somewhat  dissipated  habits-  subsequently  travelling  in  Italy,  At  Ibe  instance  of  the  duke 
He  died  by  his  own  hand  in  New  York  on  the  ijlh  of  May  1858.  of  Savoy  he  led  an  eipedilion  of  4000  Huguenots  from  Lanniedoc 
HERBERT,  SIR  THOIlAf  (ii5o6-i6Si),  EngUsh  traveller  into  Piedmont  to  help  the  Savoyards  against  Spain,  but  alter 
and  author,  was  bom  at  York  in  i6o6.  Several  of  his  ancestors  nearly  losing  his  Ufe  In  the  journey  to  Lyons  he  was  imprisoMd 
were  aldermen  and  mctcbanli  in  that  city— e-i-  his  grandlaiher  00  hlsairival  there,  and  the  enterprise  came  to  nothing.  Thence 
and  benefactor,  Alderman  Herbert  (d.  1614) — and  they  traced  he  returned  to  the  Nelherlandsind  the  prince  of  Orange,  Brriving 
a  conneiion  with  the  earls  of  Pembroke.  Thomas  became  ■  in  England  in  1617.  In  1G19  he  was  made  by  Buckingham  am- 
T  of  Jesus  College,  Oiford,  in  1611,  but  afterwards  bassadotat  Paris,  but  a  quarrel  with  de  Luynes  lad  a  challenge 
to  Cambridge,  through  the  influence  of  hi!  uncle  sent  by  him  to  the  latter  occasioned  his  recall  in  1611.  After 
■ose  Akroyd.  In  1617  the  earl  of  Pembroke  procured  the  death  of  de  Luynes  Herbert  resumed  his  post  in  February 
inlmenl  in  the  suite  of  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton,  then  ifiii.  He  was  very  popular  at  the  French  court  ud  showed 
IS  ambassador  for  Persia  with  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  conuderable  diplomatic  ability,  his  chief  objects  bdng  U 
s  March  they  visitod  the  Cape,  Madagascar,  Goa  and  accomplish  the  union  beivrecn  Charles  and  Henrietta  Maria  and 
landing  at  Gsmbiun  (loih  of  January  1617-1618),  secure  the  assistance  of  Louis  XIII,  for  the  unfortunate  elector 
'cllcd  inland  to  Ashraf  and  thence  to  Kaivin,  wheie  palatine.  This  latter  advantage  he  could  not  obtain,  aad  he 
ton  and  Shirley  died,  and  whence  Herbert  made  eaten-  was  dismissed  in  April  1614.  He  returned  home  greatly  la 
;ls  in  the  Persian  Hinlerland,  visiting  Kashan,  Bagdad,  debt  and  received  little  rrward  for  bis  services  beyond  the  Irsh 
hisrclurnvoyagchelouchcdat Ceylon, iheCotomandel  peerage  of  Castle  island  In  1614  and  the  English  barony  ol 
Cherbury,  or  Chirbury,  on  the  7th  of  May  i6ro.  In  1631  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  council  of  war.  He  attended 
the  king  at  York  in  1630,  and  in  May  1643  was  imprisoned  by 
the  parliament  for  urging  the  addition  of  the  words  "  without 
cause  "  to  the  resotuiion  that    the  king  violaled  his  oath  by 

no  further  part  in  the  struggle,  retired  to  Montgomery  Castk, 

and  declined  the  king's  summons.    On  the  sih  ol  September 

1614  he  surrendered  the  castle  to  the  parliamentary  forces. 

fat  Petergate  House)  on  the  1st  of  March  1689.  returned  10  London,  submitted,  and  was  granted  a  penslo* 

Herbert's  chief  work  i,  the  Descripii^  of  Ih,  Persian  Uanarchj    "f  /"'.  »  T*^'    '"  ■'^47  be  paid  a  visit  to  Ca»endi  a>  Par^ 

now  btintt;  Ike  OrienlaU  Indyii.  lies  and  alket  parls  of  the  Crealer    "d  died  in  London  on  the  lolh  of  August  1648,  being  biuitd 

Asia  and  Afriik  (1634),  rEisiucd  with  additioni,  &c.,  in  I6j8  a»   ia  the  chutch  of  St  Giles's  in  the  Fields. 
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Lord  Hetbtn  Icfl'twA  nil, 'Richard  («.  iloo-i6sj),  who  ■ 
buxzciIbI  him  u  ind  Lord  Heiben  ol  Chcrbury,  uul  Ednid,  j 
tlw  title  becoming  eitinct  in  the  penoo  o[  Henry  Herbert,  tlie 
4th  buoD,  gnndwn  at  the  iit  Lord  Herbert  in  1691.  Is  1644, 
bowevtr,  it  »M  nvivtd  in  f.vour  of  Henry  Herbert  (1654-1709), 
un  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert  (i595-i6;j),  brother  of  the  lU  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury.  Sir  Henry  wu  m»Mer  of  the  reveli  to 
Cfaulci  I.  *od  Chailei  II.,  being  buiiiy  employed  is  reulinf 
■nd  licensing  pUyi  ud  in  luperviiing  all  kindi  of  public  entei- 
Uinmenls.  He  died  in  April  r67ji  hi)  ton  Bemy  died  in 
January  1709,  whea  the  tatter's  un  Henry  became  'nd  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  of  the  aecoad  creation.  He  died  witboul 
iuoe  in  April  I7]3,  uid  again  the  barooy  beoune  extinct.  In 
■743  it  ■"  revived  for  Henry  Arthur  Herbert  (e.  1703-1771), 
w1k>  five  yein  later  waa  created  earl  of  Powit.  Tbit  nobleinan 
iraa  a  great -grandion  of  the  lad  Lord  Herbert  oi  Checbary  ol 
tlie  first  creation,  and  lince  his  timt  the  buony  hu  been  held 

Lord  Herbert's  cousinrsir  Edward  Herbert  (e.  1591-1^57), 
was  a  member  of  pailiament  nnder  James  I.  and  Charles  L 

to  take  proceedings  igiiost  some  memben  of  parliament  who 
bad  ban  concerned  in  the  passing  of  the  Grand  Remotulrance; 
the  only  result,  boKCvec,  was  Hcibcrl'a  own  Impeachment  by 
the  House  of  Commons  and  bis  imprisonment.  Later  In  life 
be  was  with  the  eiiled  royal  family  in  Holland  and  In  France, 
iKcoining  lord  keeper  of  tlie  great  seal  to  Cbirles  II.,  an  office 
vhich  he  had  refused  in  164].  He  died  in  Paris  in  December 
1657.  One  oIKeiben's  son  Kas  Arthur  Herbert,  earl  of  Torting- 
lon,  and  another  was  Sir  Edwud  Herbert  [f.  1648-1698), 
titular  earl  of  Ponland,  who  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench  in  i6Sjio  lucceuion  to  Lord  Jeffreys.  It  was  Sir  Edward 
wbo  declared  for  the  royal  prerogative  in  tfae  case  of  GiiJtti  v. 
Bala,  assediog  that  the  kings  of  England,  being  sovereigD 
princes,  could  dispense  with  particular  lavs  in  particular  eases. 
Uter  Ihe  escape  of  James  II.  to  France  tbis  king  made  Herl 


RBRBBBT  OF  LBA,  EIDNKT  BSRSeBT,  1ST  BUOM  (1810- 

iMi),  English  tUieamaD,  was  the  younger  son  of  the  iilh  earl 

of  Pembroke.    Educiled  at  Harrow  and  Oriel,  Oxford,  he 

Diade  a  reputation  a<  tbeOiford  Union  at  a  speaker,  and  entered 

the  House  of  Commons  as  Conservative  member  for  a  division 

of  Wiltshire  in  1831.    Under  Peel  he  held  minor  offices,  and  in 

t84S  was  included  in  the  cabinet  as  secretary  at  war,  and  again 

held  tbis  office  in  1851-1851,  being  responsible  for  the  War 

nance     "'So  fir  air  iSe«  elemenu  or  sacred  onncioltt  from    O^"  during  the  Crimean  difficulties,  and  in  1859.    It  waa 

tt  derived  frori  eiperience  or  obvrvation  that  without  «me    Sidney  Herben wboieot Florence Nighiingaleoui toihe Crimea, 

tm.  or  at  least  Hmc  one  ol  them,  we  cao  neither  eapeHencc    and  be  led  the  movemetit  lor  War  Office  telcxm  «]A«  >^  -via. 
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the  hard  w6rk  entailed  causing  his  breakdown  in  health,  so  that 
in  July  1 86 1,  having  been  created  a  baron,  he  had  to  resign  office, 
and  died  on  the  and  of  August  1861.  His  statue  was  placed 
in  front  of  the  War  Office  in  Pall  Mall.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
title  by  his  eldest  son,  who  later  became  zjth  earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  the  barony  is  now  merged  in  that  earldom;  his  second  son 
became  14th  earl.  Another  son,  the  Hon.  Michael  Herbert 
(1857-1904),  was  British  Ambassador  at  Washington  in  succes- 
sion to  Lord  Pauncefote. 

A  life  of  Lord  Herbert  by  Lord  Stanmore  was  published  in  1906. 

HBRBBRTON,  a  mining  town  of  Cardwell  county,  Queensland, 
Australia,  55  m.  S.W.  of  Cairns.  Pop.  (iqoi)  2806.  Tin  was 
discovered  in  the  locality  in  1879,  and  to  this  mineral  the  town 
chiefly  owes  its  prosperity,  though  copper,  bismuth  and  some 
silver  and  gold  are  abo  found.  Atherton,  12  m.  from  the  town, 
is  served  by  rail  from  Cairns,  which  is  the  port  for  the  Herberton 
district 

HERCULANEUM.  an  ancient  dty  of  Italy,  situated  about 
two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  the  Portici  station  of  the  railway  from 
Naples  to  Pompeii.  The  ruins  are  less  frequently  visited  than 
those  of  Pompeii,  not  only  because  they  are  smaller  in  extent 
and  of  less  obvious  interest,  but  also  because  they  afe  more 
difficult  of  access.  The  history  of  their  discovery  and  explora- 
tion, and  the  artistic  and  literary  reUcs  which  they  have  yieMed, 
are  worthy,  however,  of  particular  notice.  The  small  part  of 
the  city,  which  was  investigated  at  the  spot  called  Cli  scan 
ntum  (the  new  excavations)  was  discovered  in  the  X9th  century. 
But  the  more  important  works  were  executed  in  the  i8th  century; 
and  of  the  buildings  then  explored  at  a  great  depth,  by  means  of 
tunnels,  none  is  visible  except  the  theatre,  the  orchestra  of 
which  lies  85  ft.  below  the  surface. 

The  brief  notices  of  the  classical  writers  inform  us  that  Hercu- 
laneum*  was  a  small  city  of  Campam'a  between  Neapolls  and 
Pompeii,  that  it  was  situated  between  two  streams  at  the  foot 
of  Vesuvius  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  sea,  and  that  its  harbour 
was  at  all  seasons  safe.  With  regard  to  its  earh'er  history  nothing 
is  known.  The  account  given  by  Dionysius  repeats  a  tradition 
which  was  most  natural  for  a  city  bearing  the  name  of  Hercules. 
Strabo  follows  up  the  topographical  data  with  a  few  brief 
historical  statements — 'Ockm  ttxop  xal  rainrip  Kal  r^v  i^^ 
Iloiarqiav  .  .  .  cfra  Tvftfirp^l  Kal  HcXoiryol,  /«erd  raOra  Zawtrai. 
But  leaving  the  questions  suggested  by  these  names  (see  Etsuria, 
&c.),'  as  well  as  those  which  relate  to  the  origin  of  Pompeii  (q.v.), 
it  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  the  first  historical  record  about 
Herculaneum  has  been  banded  down  by  Livy  (viii.  25),  where  he 
relates  how  the  city  fell  under  the  power  of  Rome  during  the 
Samnite  wars.  It  remained  faithful  to  Rome  for  a  long  time,  but 
it  joined  the  Italian  allies  in  the  Social  War.  Having  submitted 
anew  in  June  of  the  year  665  (88  B.C.),  it  appears  to  have  been  less 
severely  treated  than  Pompeii,  and  to  have  escaped  the  imposition 
of  a  colony  of  Sulla's  veterans,  although  Zumpt  has  suspected 
the  contrary  (Comm.  epigr.  i.  259).  It  afterwards  became  a 
municipium,  and  enjoyed  great  prosperity  towards  the  close  of 
the  republic  and  in  the  earh'er  times  of  the  empire,  since  many 
noble  families  of  Rome  selected  this  pleasant  spot  for  the  con- 
struction of  splendid  villas,  one  of  which  indeed  belonged  to 
the  imperial  house(  Seneca,  De  ira,  m.),  and  another  to  the 

*  A  fragment  of  L.  Sisenna  calls  it  "  Oppidum  tumulo  in  excelso 
loco  propter  mare,  parvis  moenibus,  inter  duas  flu vias,  infra  Vesu vium 
collocatum  "  (lib.  iv.,  fragm.  53,  Peters).  Of  one  of  these  rivers  this 
historian  again  makes  mention  in  the  passage  where  probably  he 
related  the  capture  of  Herculaneum  by  MinatiusMaeiusandT.  Didius 
(Velleius  Paterculus  ii.  16).    Further  topographical  details  are  sup- 

ftiied  by  Strabo,  who,  after  speaking  alx>ut  Naples,  continues — 

f  xev,  KmTmwvt6u»€m  Ai^  daviiarriit  IbeB*  ^ytcun^r  veulr  riff  KmrouUu^. 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  relates  that  Heracles,  in  the  place  where 
he  stopped  with  his  fleet  on  the  return  voyage  from  Ibena,  founded 
a  little  city  iwe^dxtj"),  to  which  he  eave  his  own  name;  and  he  adds 
that  this  city  was  in  his  time  inhabited  by  the  Romans,  and  that, 
situated  between  Neaoolis  and  Pompeii,  it  had  Xttti^at  ly  varrl 
MiiUrf  fitfioiovt  (i.  44). 
'See  also  Niebuhr,  HisL  of  Rome,  i.  76,  and  Mommsen.  Dit 


mnUriialiuhen  DiaUkU  (1850 J,  p.  314; 
jOacA  Lingua,  Pblascians./ 


later  discussions  see 


family  of  Calpumius  Piso.  By  means  of  the  Via  Campaaa  it 
had  easy  communication  north-westward  with  NeapoUs,  Puteoli 
and  Capua,  and  thence  by  the  Via  Appia  with  Rome;  and 
southwards  with  Pompeii  and  Nuceria,  and  thence  with  Lucania 
and  the  Bruttii.  In  the  year  a.d.  63  it  suffered  terribly  from 
the  earthquake  which,  according  to  Seneca,  *'  Campaniam 
nunquam  securam  huius  mali,  indemnem  tamen,  et  toties 
defunctao  metu  magna  strage  vastavit.  Nam  et  Herculanensii 
oppidi  pars  ruit  dubieque  stant  etiam  quae  rellcta  sunt  "  {NoL 
quaest.  vi.  i).  Hardly  had  Herculaneum  completed  the  restora- 
tion of  some  of  its  principal  buildings  (cf.  Mommsen,  IJf,  n. 
2384;  Catahgo  del  Museo  NaxionaU  di  Napoli,  n.  11 51)  when 
it  fell  beneath  the  great  eruption  of  the  year  79,  described  by 
Pliny  the  younger  (Ep.  vi.  16,  20),  in  which  Pompeii  also  wu 
destroyed,  with  other  flourishing  cities  pf  Campania.  Accmdiog 
to  the  commonest  account,  on  the  23td  of  August  of  that  year 
Pliny  the  elder,  who  had  command  of  the  Roman  fleet  at  Miaenun, 
set  out  to  render  assistance  to  a  young  lady  of  noble  family 
named  Rectina  and  others  dwelling  on  that  coast,  but,  as  thoe 
was  no  escape  by  sea,  the  little  harbDur  having  been  on  a  sudden 
filled  up  so  as  to  be  inaccessible,  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  to  their 
fate  those  people  of  Herculaneum  who  had  managed  to  flee  frmn 
their  houses,  overwhelmed  in  a  moment  by  the  material  poured 
forth  by  Vesuvius.  But  the  text  of  Pliny  the  younger,  where 
this  account  is  given,  has  been  subjected  to  various  interpreta- 
tions; and  from  the  comparison  of  other  classical  testimonies 
and  the  study  of  the  excavations  it  has  been  concluded  that  it  is 
impossible  to  deternune  the  date  of  the  catastrophe,  though 
there  are  satisfactory  arguments  to  justify  the  statement  that 
the  event  took  place  in  the  autumn.  The  opinion  that  immedi- 
ately  after  the  first  outbreak  of  Vesuvius  a  torrent  of  lava 
was  ejected  over  Herculaneum  was  refuted  by  the  scholars  of 
the  i8th  century,  and  their  refutation  is  confirmed  by  BenK 
(Le  Drame  du  Viitne,  p.  240  seq.).  And  the  hist  recensions  of 
the  passage  quoted  from  Ph'ny,  aided  by  an  inscripUon,*  prove 
that  Rectina  cannot  have  been  the  name  of  the  harbour  described 
by  Beiil6  (ib.  pp.  122,  247),  but  the  name  of  a  lady  who  had 
implored  succour,  the  wife  of  Caesius  Bassus,  or  rather  Tasdus 
(cf.  Pliny,  ed.  Keil,  Leipzig,  1870;  Aulus  Persius,  ed.  Jabn, 
Sat.  vi.).  The  shore,  moreover,  according  to  the  accurate  studies 
of  the  engineer  Michele  Ruggiero,  director  of  the  excavations,  was 
not  altered  by  the  causes  adduced  by  Beu)£  (p.  125),  but  by  a 
simpler  event.  *'  It  is  certain,"  he  says  (Pompei  e  la  regionM 
soUerrata  dot  Vesuvio  Vanno  jg,  Naples,  1879,  p.  21  seq.),  "  that 
the  districts  between  the  south  and  west,  and  those  between  the 
south  and  east,  were  overwhelmed  in  two  quite  different  wa>-s. 
From  Torre  Annunziata  (which  is  believed  to  be  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Oplontii)  to  San  Giovanni  a  Teduccio,  for  a  distance  of 
about  9  m.,  there  flowed  a  muddy  eruption  which  in  Herculaneum 
and  the  neighbouring  places,  where  it  was  most  abundant, 
raised  the  level  of  the  country  more  than  65  ft.  The  matter 
transported  consisted  of  soil  of  various  kinds — sand,  ashes, 
fragments  of  lava,  pozzolana  and  whitish  pumice,  enclosing 
grains  of  uncaldned  lime,  similar  in  every  respect  to  those  of 
Pompeii.  In  the  part  of  Herculaneum  already  excavated  the 
corridors  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  theatre  are  compactly 
filled,  up  to  the  head  of  the  arches,  with  pozzolana  and  pumice^ 
transformed  into  tufa  (which  proves  that  the  formation  of  thiv 
stone  may  take  place  in  a  comparatively  short  time).  Tufa  isi^ 
also  found  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  city  towards  the  sea  in  front, 
of  the  few  houses  that  have  been  discovered;  and  in  the  ver^ 
high  banks  that  surround  them,  as  also  in  the  lowest  part  of  ihsf 
theatre,  there  are  plainly  to  be  seen  earth,  sand,  ashes,  fragments 

'  C.I.L,  ii.  No.  3866.  This  Spanish  inscription  refers  to  a  Rectin» 
who  died  at  the  age  of  18  and  was  the  wife  of  Voconius  Romanus. 
It  is  Quite  possible  that  she  was  the  Rectina  whom  Pliny  the  elder 
wished  to  assist  during  the  disaster  of  Vesuvius,  for  her  husband* 
Voconius  Romanus,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Pliny  the  youngef* 
The  latter  addressed  four  letters  to  Voconius  (i.  5.  ii.  i,  iii.  13,  \x.  28), 
in  another  letter  commended  him  to  the  emperor  Trajan  (x.  3), 
and  in  another  (ii.  13)  says  of  him:  "  Hunc  ego  cum  stmul  studeie* 
mus  arte  familiariterque  dilexi;  ille  meus  in  urbe,  ille  in 
contubemalis;    cum  hoc  seria  et  jocos  miKui." 
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birth  to  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  the  Peninsula,  whfle  the 
Momge  de  Cisler,  published  in  1848,  describes  the  time  of  King 
John  I.,  when  the.  middle  class  and  the  municipalities  first 
asserted  their  power  and  elected  a  king  in  opposition  to  the 
nobility.    From  an  artistic  standpoint,  these  stories  are  rather 
laboured  productions,  besides  being  ultra-romantic  in   tone; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  written  mainly  with 
an  educational  object,  and,  moreover,. they  deserve  high  praise 
for  their  style.     Herculano  had  greater  book  learning  than 
Scott,  but  lacked  descriptive  talent  and  skill  in  dialogue.     His 
touch  is  heavy,  and  these  novels  show  no  dramatic  power,  which 
accounts  for  his  failure  as  a  playwright,  but  their  influence  was 
as  great  as  their  followers  were  many,  and  they  still  find  readers. 
These  and  editions  of  two  old  chronicles,  the  Chronica  de  D. 
StbasHio  (1839)  and  the  Annaes  del  rei  D.  Joio  III  (1844), 
pfepared  Herculano  for  his  life's  work,  and  the  year  1846  saw 
the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  Portugal  from  the  Beginning 
of  the  Monarchy  to  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  Afonso  III.,  a  book 
written  on  critical  lines  and  based  on  documents.    The  difficulties 
he  encountered  in  producing  it  were  very  great,  for  the  founda- 
tions had  been  ill-prepared  by  his  predecessors,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  be  artisan  and  architect  at  the  same  time.    He  had  to 
collect  MSS.  from  all  parts  of  Portugal,  decipher,  classify  and 
weigh  them  before  he  could  begin  work,  and  then  he  found  it 
necessary  to  break  with  precedents  and  destroy  traditions. 
Serious  students  in  Portugal  and  abroad  welcomed  the  book 
as  an  historical  work  of  the  first  rank,  for  its  evidence  of  careful 
research,  its  able  marshalling  of  facts,  its  learning  and  its  painful 
accuracy,  while  the  sculptural  simplicity  of  the  style  and  the 
durectness  of  the  diction  have  made  it  a  Portuguese  classic. 
The  first  volume,  however,  gave  rise  to  a  celebrated  controversy, 
because  Herculano  had  reduced,  the  famous  battle  of  Ourique, 
-which  was  supposed  to  have  seen  the  birth  of  the  Portuguese 
monarchy,  to  the  dimensions  of  a  mere  skirmish,  and  denied  the 
apparition  of  Christ  to  King  AfTonso,  a  fable  first  circulated  in 
the  15th  century.    Herculano  was  denounced  from  the  pulpit 
and  the  press  for  his  lack  of  patriotism  and  piety,  and  after 
bearing  the  attack  for  some  time  his  pride  drove  him  to  reply. 
In  a  letter  to  the  cardinal  patriarch  of  Lisbon  entitled  Eu  e  0 
Clero  (1850),  he  denounced  the  fanaticism  and  ignorance  of  the 
clergy  in  plain  terms,  and  this  provoked  a  fierce  pamphlet  war 
marked  by  much  personal  abuse.    The  professor  of  Arabic  in 
Lisbon  intervened  to  sustain  the  accepted  view  of  the  battle, 
and  charged    Herculano   and    his   supporter   Gayangos    with 
ignorance  of  the  Arab  historians  and  of  their  language.    The 
conduct  of  the  controversy,  which  lasted  some  years,  did  credit 
to  none  of  the  contending  parties,  but  Hcrculano's  statement 
of  the  facts  is  now  universally  accepted  as  correct.    The  second 
volume  of  his  history  appeared  in  1S47,  the  third  in  1849  and  the 
fourth  in  1853.    In  his  youth,  the  excesses  of  absolutism  had 
made  Herculano  a  Liberal,  and  the  attacks  on  his  history  turned 
this  man,  full  of  sentiment  and  deep  religious  conviction,  into  an 
anti-clerical  who  began  to  distinguish  between  political  Catho- 
licism and  Christianity.     His  History  of  the  Origin  and  Establish- 
mmi  of  the  Inquisition  (1854-1855),  relating  the  thirty  years* 
struggle  between  King  John  III.  and  the  Jews — he  to  establish 
the  tribunal  and  they  to  prevent  him— was  compiled,  as  the 
preface  showed,  to  stem  the  Ultramontane  reaction,  but  none 
the  less  carried  weight  because  it  was  a  recital  of  events  with 
little  or  no  comment  or  evidence  of  passion  in  its  author.    Next 
to  these  two  books  his  study.  Do  Estado  das  classes  servos  na 
Peninsula  desde  0  VII.  cti  0  XII.  seculo,  is  Herculano's  most 
valuable  contribution  to  history.     In  1856  he  began  editing  a 
series  of  Portugalliae  monumenta  historica,  but  personal  differ- 
ences between  him  and  the  keeper  of  the  Archive  office,  which 
he  was  forced  to  frequent,  caused  him  to  interrupt  his  historical 
studies,  and  on  the  death  of  his  friend  King  Pedro  V.  he  left  the 
Ajuda  and  retired  to  a  country  house  near  Santarcm. 

Disillusioned  with  men  and  despairing  of  the  future  of  his 
country,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  devoted  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  rarely  emerged  from  his  retirement;  when  he 
did  so,  it  was  to  fight  political  and  religious  reaction.    Once  he 


had  defended  the  monastic  orders,  advocating  their  reform  and 
not  their  suppression,  supported  the  rural  clergy  and  idealized 
the  village  priest  in  his  Parocho  da  Aldeia,  after  the  manner  of 
Goldsmith  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  brilliant  epoch  of  the  alliance  of  Liberalism  and  Catholicism, 
represented  on  its  literary  side  by  Chateaubriand  and  byLamar- 
tine,  to  whose  poetic  school  Herculano  had  belonged,  was  past, 
and  fanatical  attacks  and  the  progress  of  events  drove  this 
former  champion  of  the  Church  into  conflict  with  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities.  His  protest  against  the  Concordat  of  the  aist  o| 
February  1857  between  Portugal  and  the  Holy  See,  regulating 
the  Portuguese  Padroado  in  the  East,  his  successful  opposition 
to  the  entry  of  foreign  religious  orders,  and  his  advocacy  of  civil 
marriage,  were  the  chief  landmarks  in  his  battle  with  Ultra- 
montanism,  and  his  Estudos  sobre  0  Casamento  Civil  were  put  oa' 
the  Index.  Finally  in  1871  he  attacked  the  dogmas  of  tho^ 
Immaculate  Conception  and  papal  infallibility,  and  fell  into 
line  with  the  Old  Catholics.  In  the  domain  of  letters  he  remained 
until  his  death  a  veritable  ponti£f,  and  an  article  or  book  of  his 
was  an  event  celebrated  from  one  end  of  Portugal  to  the  other. 
The  nation  continued  to  look  up  to  him  for  mental  leadership, 
but,  in  his  later  years,  lacking  hope  himself,  he  could  not  stimulate 
others  or  use  to  advantage  the  powers  conferred  upon  him.  In 
politics  he  remained  a  constitutional  Liberal  of  the  old  type, 
and  for  him  the  people  were  the  middle  classes  in  opposition  to 
the  lower,  which  he  saw  to  have  been  the  supporters  of  tyranny 
in  all  ages,  while  he  considered  Radicalism  to  mean  a  return  via 
anarchy  to  absolutism.  However,  though  he  conducted  a  political 
propaganda  in  the  newspaper  press  in  his  early  days,  Herculano 
never  exercised  much  influence  in  politics.  Grave  as  most  of 
his  writings  are,  they  include  a  short  description  of  a  crossing 
from  Jersey  to  Granville,  in  which  he  satirizes  English  character 
and  customs,  and  reveals  an  unexpected  sense  of  humoiu*. 
A  rare  capacity  for  tedious  work,  a  dour  Catonian  rectitude,  a 
passion  for  truth,  pride,  irritability  at  criticism  and  independence 
of  character,  are  the  marks  of  Herculano  as  a  man.  He  could 
be  broken  but  never  bent,  and  his  rude  frankness  accorded 
with  his  hard,  sombre  face,  and  alienated  men's  sympathies' 
though  it  did  not  lose  him  their  respect.  His  lyrism  is  vigorous, 
feeling,  austere  and  almost  entirely  subjective  and  personal, 
while  his  pamphlets  are  distinguished  by  energy  of  conviction, 
strength  of  affirmation,  and  contempt  for  weaker  and  more 
ignorant  opponents.  His  History  of  Portugal  is  a  great  but 
incomplete  monument.  A  lack  of  imagination  and  of  the 
philosophic  spirit  prevented  him  from  penetrating  or  drawing 
characters,  but  his  analytical  gift,  joined  to  persevering  toil 
and  honesty  of  purpose  enabled  him  to  present  a  faithful  account 
of  ascertained  facts  and  a  satisfactory  and  lucid  explanation 
of  political  and  economic  events.  His  remains  lie  in  a  majestic 
tomb  in  the  Jeronymos  at  Belcm,  near  Lisbon,  which  was  raised 
by  public  subscription  to  the  greatest  modem  historian,  of 
Portugal  and  of  the  Peninsula.  His  more  important  works  have 
gone  through  many  editions  and  his  name  is  still  one  to  conjure 
with. 

AuTHORXTrcs. — Antonio  de  Scrpa  Pimcntcl,  Alexandre  Herculano 
e  0  sen  tempo  (Lisbon,  1881);  A.  Romero  Ortiz,  La  LUteratura 
Portuguese  en  el  siglo  XIX.  (Madrid,  18C9) ;  Moniz  Barrcto,  Revista 
de  Portugal  (July  1889).  (E.  Pa.) 

HERCULES  (0.  Lat.  Hercolcs,  Herclcs),  the  latinized  form 
of  the  mythical  Heracles,  the  chief  national  hero  of  Hellas. 
The  name  'HpaicX^CHpa,  and  icX^os  =  glory)  is  explained  as  "  re- 
nowned through  Hera  "  (i.e.  in  consequence  of  her  persecution) 
or  "  the  glory  of  Hera  "  i.e.  of  Argos.  The  thoroughly  national 
character  of  Heracles  is  shown  by  his  being  the  mythical  ancestor 
of  the  Dorian  dynastic  tribe,  while  revered  by  Ionian  Athens, 
Lelegian  Opus  and  Aeolo-Phoenician  Thebes,  and  closely 
associated  with  the  Achaean  heroes  Peleus  and  Telamon.  The 
Perseid  Alcmena,  wife  of  Amphitryon  of  Tiryns,  was  Hercules* 
mother,  Zeus  his  father.  After  his  father  he  is  often  called 
Amphitryoniades,  and  also  Alcidcs,  after  the  Perseid  Alcaeus 
father  of  Amphitr>'on.  His  mother  and  her  husband  lived  at 
Thebes  in  exile  as  guests  of  King  Crcon.    By  the  cc;it\.  o.^  V^^x-a.^ 
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his  foe  through  life,  his  birth  was  delayed,  and  that  of  Eurystheus, 
son  of  Sthcnelus  of  Argos,  hastened,  Zeus  having  in  effect  sworn 
that  the  elder  of  the  two  should  rule  the  realm  of  Perseus.  Hera 
sent  two  serpents  to  destory  the  new-bom  Hercules,  but  he 
strangled  them.  He  was  trained  in  all  manly  accomplishments 
by  heroes  of  the  highest  renown  in  each,  until  in  a  transport 
of  anger  at  a  reprimand  he  slew  Linus,  his  instructor  in  music, 
with  the  Ijrre.  Thereupon  he  was  sent  to  tend  Amphitryon's 
oxe'n.  and  at  this  period  slew  the  lion  of  Mount  Cithaeron.  By 
freeing  Thebes  from  paying  tribute  to  the  Minyansof  Orchomcnus 
he  won  Creon's  daughter,  Megara,  to  wife.  Her  children  by  him 
he  killed  in  a  frenzy  induced  by  Hera.  After-  purification  he 
was  sent  by  the  Pythia  to  serve  Eurystheus.  .  Thus  began  the 
cycle  of  the  twelve  labours. 

1.  Wrestling  with  the  Nemean  lion. 

2.  Destruction  of  the  Lemean  hydra. 

3.  Capture  of  the  Arcadian  hind  (a  stag  in  art). 

4.  Capture  of  the  boar  of  Ervmanthus,  while  chasing  which  he 
fought  the  Centaurs  and  killed  his  friends  Chiron  and  Fholus,  this 
homicide  leading  to  Demeter's  institution  of  mysteries 

5.  Cleansing  of  the  stables  of  Auseas. 

6.  Shooting  the  Stymphalian  birds. 

7.  Capture  of  the  Cretan  bull  subsequently  slain  by  Theseus  at 
Marathon. 

8.  Capture  of  the  man-eating  mares  of  the  Thracian  Diomcdes. 

9.  Seizure  of  the  girdle  of  Htppolyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons. 

10.  Bringing  the  oxen  of  Geryones  from  Erythia  in  the  far  west, 
which  errand  mvolved  many  adventures  in  tne  coast  lands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  settmg  up  of  the  "  Pillars  of  Hercules  "  at 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

11.  Bringing  the  golden  apples  from  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides. 
13.  Carrying  Cerberus  from  Hades  to  the  upper  world. 

M(»t  of  the  labours  lead  to  various  adventures  called  frApepya. 
On  Hercules'  return  to  Thebes  he  gave  his  wife  Megara  to  his 
friend  and  charioteer  lolaus,  son  of  Iphicles,  and  by  beating 
Eurytus  of  Oechalia  and  his  sons  in  a  shooting  match  won  a 
claim  to  the  hand  of  his  daughter  lole,  whose  family,  however, 
except  her  brother  Iphitus,  withheld  their  consent  to  the  union. 
Iphitus  persuaded  Hercules  to  search  for  Eurytus'  lost  oxen, 
but  was  killed  by  him  at  Tiryns  in  a  frenzy.  He  consulted  the 
Pythia  about  a  cure  for  the  consequent  madness,  but  she  declined 
to  answer  him.  Whereupon  he  seized  the  oracular  tripod, 
and  s<^  entered  upon  a  contest  with  Apollo,  which  Zeus  stopped 
by  sending  a  flash  of  lightning  between  the  combatants.  The 
pythia  then  sent  him  to  serve  the  Lydian  queen  Omphale.  He 
then,  with  Telamon,  Peleus  and  Theseus,  took  Troy.  He  next 
helped  the  gods  in  the  great  battle  against  the  giants.  He 
destroyed  sundry  sea-monsters,  set  free  the  bound  Prometheus, 
took  part  in  the  Argonautic  voyage  and  the  Calydonian  boar 
hunt,  made  war  against  Augeas,  and  against  Nestor  and  the 
Pylians,  and  restored  Tyndareus  to  the  sovereignty  of  Lacedac- 
mon.  He  sustained  many  single  combats,  one  very  famous 
struggle  being  the  wrestling  with  the  Libyan  Antaeus,  son  of 
Poseidon  and  Ge  (Earth),  who  had  to  be  held  in  the  air,  as  he 
grew  stronger  every  time  he  touched  his  mother,  Earth. 
Hercules  withstood  Ares,  Poseidon  and  Hera,  as  well  as  Apollo. 
The  close  of  his  career  is  assigned  to  Aetolia  and  Trachis.  He 
wrestles  with  Achclous  for  Deianeira  ("  destructive  to  husband  "), 
daughter  of  Oencus,  king  of  Calydon,  vanquishes  the  river 
god,  and  breaks  off  one  of  his  horns,  which  as  a  horn  of  plenty 
is  found  as  an  attribute  of  Hercules  in  art.  Driven  from  Calydon 
for  homicide,  he  goes  with  Deianeira  to  Trachis.  On  the  way 
he  slays  the  centaur  Nessus,  who  persuades  Deianeira  that 
his  blood  is  a  love-charm.  From  Trachis  he  wages  successful 
war  against  the  Dryopcs  and  Lapithae  as  ally  of  Aegimius,  king 
of  the  Dorians,  who  promised  him  a  third  of  his  realm,  and  after 
his  death  adopted  Hyllus,  his  son  by  Deianeira.  Finally  Hercules 
attacks  Eurytus,  takes  Oechalia  and  carries  off  lola.  Thereupon 
Deianeira,  prompted  by  love  and  jealousy,  sends  him  a  tunic 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  Nessus,  and  the  unsuspecting  hero  puts 
it  on  just  before  sacrificing  at  the  headland  of  Cenaeum  in 
Euboea.  (So  far  the  dithyramb  of  Bacchylides  xv.  [xvi.l, 
agrees  with  Sophocles'  Trackiniae  as  to  the  hero's  end.)  Mad 
with  pain,  he  seizes  Lichas,  the  messenger  who  had  brought 
the  fatal  garment,  and  hurls  him  on  the  rocks;   and  then  he 


wanders  in  agony  to  Mount  Oeta,  where  he  mounts  a  pyre,  which, 
however,  no  one  will  kindle.  At  Ust  Poeas,  father  of  Philoctetes, 
takes  pity  on  him,  and  is  rewarded  with  the  gift  of  his  bow  and 
arrows.  The  immortal  part  of  Hercules  passes  to  Olympus, 
where  he  is  reconciled  to  Hera  and  weds  her  daughter  Hebe. 
This  account  of  the  hero's  principal  labours,  exploits  and  crimes 
is  derived  from  the  mythologists  ApoUodorus  and  Diodorus, 
who  probably  followed  the  HeracUia  by  Peisander  of  Rhodes 
as  to  the  twelve  labours  or  that  of  Panyasis  of  Halicamassinl, 
but  sundry  variations  of  order  and  incident  are  found  in  classical 
literature. 

In  one  aspect  Hercules  is  clearly  a  sun-god,  being  identified, 
especially  in  Cyprus  and  in  Thasos  (as  Makar),  with  the  Tyrian 
Melkarth.  The  third  and  twelfth  labours  may  be  solar,  the  homed 
hind  representing  the  moon,  and  the  carrying  of  Cerberus  to  the 
upper  world  an  eclipse,  while  the  last  episode  of  the  hero's  tragedy 
is  p<»sibly  a  complete  solar  myth  developed  at  Trachis.  The 
winter  sun  Ls  seen  rising  over  the  Cenaean  promontory  to  tofl 
across  to  Mount  Oeta  and  disappear  over  it  in  a  bank  of  fiery 
cloud.  But  more  important  and  less  speculative  is  the  hero'saspect 
as  a  national  type  or  an  amalgamation  of  tribal  types  of  physical 
force,  of  dauntless  effort  and  endurance,  of  militant  civilization^ 
and  of  Hellenic  enterprise,  "  stronger  than  everything  except 
his  own  passions,"  and  *'  at  once  above  and  below  the  nobk»t 
type  of  man  "  (Jebb).  The  fifth  labour  seems  to  symbolize 
some  great  improvement  in  the  drainage  of  Elis.  Strenuous 
devotion  to  the  deliverance  of  mankind  from  dangers  and 
pests  is  the  "  virtue  "  which,  in  Prodicus'  famous  apoI<^ue  on 
th^  Choice  of  Hercules^  the  hero  preferred  to  an  easy  and  hxppf 
life.  Ethically,  Hercules  symbolizes  the  attainment  of  |^iy 
and  immortality  by  toil  and  suffering. 

The  Old-Dorian  Hercules  is  represented  in  three  cycles  of 
myth,  the  Argive,  the  Boeotian  smd  the  Thcssalian;  the  l^ends 
of  Arcadia,  Aetolia,  Lydia,  &c.,  and  Italy  are  either  load  or 
symbolical  and  comparatively  late.  The  fatality  by  which 
Hercules  kills  so  many  friends  as  well  as  foes  recalls  the  destroying 
Apollo;  while  his  career  frequently  illustratles  the  Delphic  views 
on  blood-guiltiness  and  expiation.  As  Apollo's  champion 
Hercules  is  Daphnephoros,  and  fights  Cycnus  and  Amyntor 
to  keep  open  the  sacred  way  from  Tempe  to  Delphi.  As  the 
Dorian  tutelar  he  aids  Tyndareus  and  Aeginuus.  As  patron 
of  maritime  adventure  (ifyf/Lt6vu»)  he  struggles  with  Nereus 
and  Triton,  slays  Eryx  and  Busiris,  and  perhaps  captures  the 
wild  horses  and  oxen,  which  may  stand  for  pirates.  As  a  god  of 
athletes  he  isoften  a  wrestler  {ira\aiyMp) ,  and  founds  the  Olympian 
games.  In  comedy  and  occasionally  in  myths  he  is  depicted 
as  voracious  (fiov^ytn).  He  is  also  represented  as  the  com- 
panion of  Dionysus,  especially  in  Asia  Minor.  The  *'  Resting  " 
{avarav6iie»oi)  Hercules  is,  as  at  Thermopylae  and  near  Himera, 
the  natural  tutelar  of  hot  springs  in  conjunction  with  his 
protectress  Athena,  who  is  usually  depicted  attending  him  on 
ancient  vases.  The  glorified  Hercules  was  worshipped  both 
as  a  god  and  a  hero.  In  the  Attic  dcme  Melita  he  was  invoked 
as  AXc^tKawt  ("  Helper  in  ills "),  at  Olympia  as  xaXXlruoi 
("  Nobly-victorious  "),  in  the  rustic  worship  of  the  Oetaeans 
as  KopvoirUav  (xopiwrcs,  "  locusts "),  by  the  Erythraeans  of 
Ionia  as  l-KOKTbvoi  ("  Canker-worm-slayer  ").  He  was  awHip 
("  Saviour "),  i.e.  a  protector  of  voyagers,  at  Thasos  and 
Smyrna.  Games  in  his  honour  were  held  at  Thebes  and  Marathon 
and  annual  festivals  in  every  deme  of  Attica,  in  Sicyon  and 
Agyrium  (Sicily).  His  guardian  goddess  was  Athena  (Homer, 
//.  viii.  638;  Bacchylides  v.  91  f.).  In  early  poetry,  as  often 
in  art,  he  is  an  archer,  afterwards  a  club-wiclder  and  fully- 
armed  warrior.  In  eariy  art  the  adult  Hercules,  is  bearded, 
but  not  long-haired.  Later  be  is  sometimes  youthful  and  beard- 
less, always  with  short  curiy  hair  and  thick  neck,  the  lower 
part  of  the  brow  prominent.  A  h'on's  skin  is  generally  worn 
or  carried.  Lysippus  worked  out  the  finest  type  of  sculptured 
Hercules,  of  which  the  Farnese  by  Glycon  is  a  grand  specimoi. 
The  infantine  struggle  with  serpents  was  a  favourite  subject. 

Quite  distinct  was  the  Idaean  Hercules,  a  Cretan  Dactyl  con- 
nected with  the  cult  of  Rhea  or  Cybele.    The  Greeks  recognized 
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Hacnles  in  in  Eiyptlia  deity  Ckutt  md  *n  Indim  Dertanti,    pnlrclion,  U9winc-hcrd,ilicptierd,&c.,bul  in  IreUsd,  Scoiknd 
not  to  tDCDtioa  ptnoats"  of  othti  nyiholDgin.  ind  the  Doith  ol  EniUiid,  "  herd  "  ikmc  ii  camnwidy  uicd, 

Heiculo  ii  (uppoud  to  hmvc  viiited  Ilily  on  his  rttuni  (nm  HBRDEK.  JOHAHH  QCntFRIEI)  VOH  (1744-1803),  one  of 
EryUiii,  when  he  ilew  Cicui,  un  of  Vulcan,  the  giant  of  Ihe  the  mou  piolific  and  inSuenlial  writen  that  Gennany  hu  pro- 
AvcDtioe  mount  of  Rome,  who  had  itolen  his  oicn.  To  this  duced,  was  bora  in  Mohningen,  ■  small  (own  in  Ejut  Ptusia, 
Tirtory  wasasiignedlheloundiinoilhe^lrrmjiimabyEvinder.  on  Ihe  sjth  of  Augusl  1744.  Like  his  conlcmpotaiy  Laiinf, 
His  worship,  introduced  from  the  Greek  colonies  in  Elruiia  Herder  had  througboul  his  life  to  struggle  against  advene 
and  in  the  south  of  Italy,  seems  to  have  been  established  in  Rome  circumstances.  His  lather  was  poor,  having  to  put  lopther  I 
from  tbe  earliest  limes,  as  two  oldFatiicianjCtt/u  were  associated  subsistence  fay  uniting  the  humble  offices  of  seitOD.  choir-singer 
with  his  cult  and  the  Fabii  claimed  him  as  their  ancestor.  The  and  petty  schoolmaster.  After  receiving  BOme  rudimeutuy 
tithes  vowed  to  him  by  Romans  and  men  ol  5on  and  Rcate,  instruction  from  his  father,  tbe  boy  «*>  sent  to  the  grammar 
for  ufely  on  Journeys  and  voyages,  furnished  sacrifices  and  (in  school  of  his  native  tonn.  The  mode  of  discipline  practised 
Rome)  public  entertainment  IpoUactiim).  Tibat  wa*  a  special  by  the  pedantic  and  irritable  old  man  wbo  stood  at  the  head  of 
teat  of  bit  cult.  In  Rome  he  was  patron  of  gladiitore,  as  of  this  institution  was  not  at  all  to  the  young  student's  liking, 
Uhlelet  in  Greece.  With  nspect  to  tbe  Roman  titatioiu  of  and  the  ioipretsion  made  upon  him  slimulaied  him  later  on  lo 
the  faeio,  it  b  naoifal  that  the  native  myths  ol  Recaninus,  work  out  lu  projects  ol  school  reform.  The  hardships  of  bi) 
or  Saneus,  or  Dim  Fidius,  were  tnaifeind  to  the  Hellenic  earlyyearediovehim  tointrospcclionandlosolitaiy  communion 
Heitules.  (C.  A.  M.  FJ        with  nature,  and  thus  favoured  a  more  than   proponionnie 

development  of  the  Knlimcntal  and  poetic  side  of  his  mind. 
When  quite  young  he  ciprescd  a  wish  to  become  a  minister 
of  tbe  goepd,  but  hii  upiralions  wen  discouraged  by.  (he 
local  clergyman.  In  1/61,  at  the  age  of  nghteen,  he  went  up 
to  KAnlgiberg  with  the  intention  of  studying  medicine,  but 
finding  himself  unequal  to  the  operations  of  (be  disBcttiog-room, 
be  abandoned  this  object,  and,  by  the  help  of  one  or  (wo  friends 
and  his  own  self-supporting  bboura,  followed  out  his  earlier 
idea  of  the  clerical  piofesslan  by  joining  the  university.  There 
he  came  under  the  inSuenie  of  Kant,  «bo  was  just  then  passing 
from  physical  to  metaphysical  problems.  Without  becoming 
a  disciple  of  Kant,  young  Herder  was  deeply  stimulated  to  Iresh 
critical  inquiry  by  that  thinker^s  revolutionary  ideas  in  philo- 
sophy. To  Kant'j  lectures  and  convcraations  he  further  owed 
something  of  his  large  interest  in  cosniological  and  anlbropolo- 
gfcal  problems.  Among  the  writers  nhom  he  most  carefully  read 
were  Ptato.  Hume,  Shaftesbury,  Leibntli,  Diderot  and  Rousseau. 
Another  personal  influence  under  which  he  [ell  at  KCnigsberg. 
and  which  was  destined  to  be  far  more  permanent,  was  that  of 
J.  G.  Haminn.  "  the  itonhem  Klage."  This  writer  had  already 
won  a  name,  and  in  young  Herder  he  found  a  mind  well  fitted 

RERi;ULBS,  in  astronomy,  t,  constellation  of  the  northern    Fcomlhis  vague.tncohcrem, yet  gifted  nrilerourauthoracquired 

Ar»(us  (jrd  century  B.C.)  and  catalogued  by  Ptolemy  (19  stars)  the  earliest  developments  of  natio 

and  Tycho  Bribe  {18  stars).     Represented  by  a  man  kneeling,  he  went  to  Konigsbeig  he  had  begii 

this  conilellalion  was  first  known  as  "  the  man  on  his  knees,"  the  age  ol  twenty  he  took,  up  Ihe 

and  was   afterwards   called    Celheus.  Theseus  and   Hercules  Mis  first  published  writings  were  oc 

by  tbe  ancient  Greeks.    Interesting  objects  in  this  constellation  contributed  to  the  Klniisbrrpscla 

are:     a  Hatalit,  a  fine  coloured  double  star,  composed  of  an  got  an  appointment  at  Riga,  as  assis 

orange  star  of  magnitude  1},  and  a  blue  star  of  magnitude  b,  school,  and  a  few  years  later,  be 

r  H/rialii,  a  binary  star,  discovered  by  Sir  William  Herschel  this  busy  commercial  town,  in  somewnat  improved  pecuniary 

in  17S1:  one  component  is  a  yellow  surof  Ihe  third  nugtiitude.  and    social    circumstances,   be    developed    the    main    ideas 

the  other  a  bluish,  which  appears  to  vary  from  red  lo  blue,  of  of    his    writings.    In  the    year  i;&;    he    published    his   first 

mignititde   6;  t   »"d   b  Hrrialii,   irregularly  variable  stars;  considerable  work  Fiagmt'iU  tibtr  die  ntune  JmdcAe  Liliralur, 

and  the  cluster  Xf.  13  Hmalis.  the  finest  globular  cluster  in  the  which  at  once  made  him  widely  known  and  secured  for  htm  the 

northern  hemisphere,  containing  at  least  jooo  stars  and  of  the  favourable  interest  of  Lessing.     From  this  time  be  continued 

looe  determined  only  1  are  variable.  IDpourtorth  a  number  ol  critical  writings  on  literature,  art,  Jtc. 


.Even 

before 

:hie 

r^p'at^on! 

land  1 

1  alter 

this  be 

theca 

ihedral 

tan 

1  pastor.    In 

HERD  (a  word  common  to  Teutonic  languages;  the  0.  Eng. 

His  bold  ideas  on  ibcse  subjects,  which  were  a  great  advance 

form  was  Acord;  cf.  Cer.  Hitdt.  Swed.  and  Dan.  hjori-.  the 

even  on  Lessing's  doctrines,  naturally  eaciled  hostile  criticism. 

Sans,   ca'tdkas,   which   shows  the  pre-Tculonic  form,   means 

and  in  consequence  of  this  opposition,  which  look  Ihe  form  ol 

a  troop),  a  number  of  animals  of  one  kind  driven  or  ted  together, 

aspersions  on  bis  religious  orlhodoiy,  he  resolved   to   leave 

usually  applied  to  cattle  as"llock"  is  lo  sheep,  but  used  al* 

Riga.    He  was  much  carried  away  at  ibis  time  by  Ihe  idea  of 

atadica1refomiof>odallifeinLivonia,.which(afiertheeaample 

curiews.     A  ■■  herd-boolc"  is  a  book  antaining  'the  pedigree 

ol  Rousseau)  he  thought  to  eflect  by  meant  of  a  betler  method 

and  other  information  of  any  breed  of  cattle  or  pigs,  like  the 

of  school-training.    With  this  plan  In  view  he  began  (1164)  a 

"  flock-liook  "  for  sheep  or  "  stud-book  "  far  horses.     Formerly 

tour  through  France,  England,  Holland,  tc,  lor  the  purpose  of 

the  word  "  herdwick  "  was  applied  to  the  pasture  ground  under 

collecting  information  respecting  their  systems  of  education. 

the  care  of  a  shepherd,  and  it  is  now  used  ol  a  special  hardy 

It  wa<  during  the  solitude  of  his  voyage  10  France,  when  on  deck 

at  night,  that  he  fiist  shaped  his  idea  ol  the  genesis  of  primitive 

"  herd  "  is  also  applied  in  a  disparaging  sense  to  a  company  of 

poetry,  and  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  humanity.    Having 

people,  ■  mob  or  rabble,  as  "  the  vulgar  herd."    As  the  name 

received  an-oBer  of  an  appointment  at  travelling  tutor  and  chap- 

for  (keeper  ol  a  herd  or  flock  ol  domestic  animals,  the  herdsman. 

It  b  usually  quaUGed  lo  denote  the  kind  of  animal  under  his 

■omewbat   visionary  scheme  of  ■  social  reconit ruction  ol  a 
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Russian  province.  He  has,  however,  left  a  carious  sketch  of 
hi^  projected  school  reforms.  His  new  duties  led  him  to  Stniss- 
burg,  where  he  met  the  young  Goethe,  on  whose  poetical  develop- 
ment he  exercised  so  potent  an  influence.  At  Darmstadt  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Caroline  Flachsland,  to  whom  he  soon 
became  betrothed,  and  who  for  the  rest  of  his  life  supplied  him 
with  that  abundance  of  consolatory  sympathy  which  his  sensitive 
and  rather  querulous  nature  appeared  to  require.  The  engage- 
ment as  tutor  did  not  prove  an  agreeable  one,  and  he  soon  threw 
it  up  (1771)  in  favour  of  an  appointment  as  court  preacher 
and  member  of  the  consistory  at  BQckcburg.  Here  he  had  to 
encounter  bitter  opposition  from  the  orthodox  clergy  and  their 
followers,  among  whom  he  was  regarded  as  a  freethinker.  His 
health  continued  poor,  and  a  fistula  in  the  eye,  from  which  he 
had  suffered  from  early  childhood,  and  to  cure  which  he  had 
under^ne  a  number  of  painful  operations,  continued  to  trouble 
him.  Further,  pecimiary  difficulties,  from  which  he  never 
long  managed  to  keep  himself  free,  by  delaying  his  marriage, 
added  to  his  depression.  Notwithstanding  these  trying  circum- 
stances he  resumed  literary  work,  which  his  traveb  had  inter- 
rupted. For  some  time  he  had  been  greatly  interested  by  the 
poetry  of  the  north,  more  particularly  Percy's  Reliques,  the 
poems  of  "  Ossian  "  (in  the  genuineness  of  which  he  like  many 
others  beUeved)  and  the  works  of  Shakespeare.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  reading  he  now  finally  broke  vrith  classicism 
and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  Sturm  und  Drang 
movement.  He  co-operated  with  a  band  of  young  writers  at 
Darmstadt  and  Frankfort,  including  Goethe,  who  in  a  journal 
of  their  own  sought  to  diffuse  the  new  ideas.  His  marriage  took 
place  in  1773.  In  1776  he  obtained  through  Goethe's  influence 
the  post  of  general  superintendent  and  court  preacher  at  Weimar, 
where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  There  he  enjoyed  the  society 
of  Goethe,  Wicland,  Jean  Paul  (who  came  to  Weimar  in  order 
to  be  near  Herder),  and  others,  the  patronage  of  the  court,  with 
whom  as  a  preacher  he  was  very  popular,  and  an  opportunity 
of  carrying  out  some  of  his  ideas  of  school  reform.  Yet  the  social 
atmosphere  of  the  place  did  not  suit  him.  His  personal  relations 
with  Goethe  again  and  again  became  embittered.  This,  added 
to  ill-health,  served  to  intensify  a  natural  irritability  of  tempera- 
ment, and  the  history  of  his  later  Weimar  days  is  a  rather 
dreary  page  in  the  chronicles  of  literary  life.  He  had  valued 
more  than  anything  else  a  teacher's  influence  over  other  minds, 
and  as  he  began  to  feel  that  he  was  losing  it  he  grew  jealous  of 
the  success  of  those  who  had  outgrown  this  influence.  Yet 
while  presenting  these  unlovely  traits.  Herder's  character  was 
on  the  whole  a  worthy  and  attractive  one.  This  seems  to  be 
sufllciently  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  was  greatly  liked  and 
eotecmed,  not  only  in  the  pulpit  but  in  private  intercourse, 
by  cultivated  women  like  the  countess  of  Biickeburg,  the  duchess 
of  Weimar  and  Frau  von  Stein,  and,  what  perhaps  is  more, 
was  exceedingly  popular  among  the  gymnasium  pupils,  in  whose 
education  he  took  so  lively  an  interest.  While  much  that  Herder 
produced  after  settling  in  Weimar  has  little  value,  he  wrote 
also  some  of  his  best  works,  among  others  his  collection  of  popular 
poetry  on  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  many  years,  Stimmen 
der  Volker  in  Liedern  (1778-1779);  his  translation  of  the  Spanish 
romances  of  the  Cid  (1805);  his  celebrated  work  on  Hebrew 
poetry,  Vom  Ccist  der  hcbrHischen  Pocsie  (1782-1783);  and  his 
opus  magnum^  the  Idcen  zur  Pkilosophie  der  GeschiclUe  der 
Menschhcii  ( 1 784-1 791).  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  occupied 
himself,  like  Lessing,  with  speculative  questions  in  philosophy 
and  theology.  The  boldness  of  some  of  his  ideas  cost  him  some 
valuable  friendships,  as  that  of  Jacobi,  Lavater  and  even  of 
his  early  teacher  Hamann.  He  died  on  the  x8th  of  December 
2803,  full  of  new  literary  pbns  up  to  the  very  last. 

Herder's  writings  were  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  of  temporary 
value  only,  and  fell  into  neglect.  Recent  criticism,  however, 
has  tended  very  much  to  raise  their  value  by  tracing  out  their 
wide  and  far-reaching  influence.  His  works  are  very  voluminous, 
and  to  a  large  extent  fragmentary  and  devoid  of  artistic  finish; 
nevertheless  they  are  nearly  always  worth  investigating  for  the 
brilliant  suggestions  in  which  they  abound.  .  His  place  in  German 


literature  has  already  been  indicated  in  tracing  his  mental 
development.  Like  Lessing,  whose  work  he  immediately 
continued,  he  was  a  pioneer  of  the  golden  age  of  this  literatari. 
Lessing  had  given  the  first  impetus  to  the  formatioa  of  a  nationJ 
literature  by  exposing  the  foUy  of  the  current  imitation  cf 
French  writers.  But  in  doing  this  he  did  not  so  much  call  his 
fellow-countrymen  to  develop  freely  their  own  national  sccu- 
ments  and  ideas  as  send  them  back  to  cbssical  example  acd 
principle.  Lessing  was  the  exponent  of  German  cUssiri'iri; 
Herder,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  pioneer  of  the  romantic  movemfaL 
He  fought  against  all  imitation  as  such,  and  bade  Germsa 
writers  be  true  to  themselves  and  their  national  anteordcnis. 
As  a  sort  of  theoretic  basis  for  this  adhesion  to  national  t)-pe 
in  literature,  he  conceived  the  idea  that  literature  aol  art. 
together  with  language  and  national  culture  as  a  whole,  tre 
evolved  by  a  natural  process,  and  that  the  inteflectnal  zzA 
emotional  life  of  each  people  is  correlated  with  peoiliaritks  <rf 
physical  temperament  and  of  material  environment.  In  this 
way  he  became  the  originator  of  that  genetic  or  historical 
method  which  has  since  been  applied  to  all  human  ideas  asd 
institutions.  Herder  was  thus  an  evolutionist,  but  an  evolu  ticoist 
still  under  the  influence  of  Rousseau.  That  is  to  say,  in  tracio;; 
back  the  bter  acquisitions  of  civilization  to  impulses  which  in 
as  old  as  the  dawn  of  primitive  culture,  he  did  not,  as  the  rco-icra 
evolutionist  does,  lay  stress  on  the  superiority  of  the  later  to 
the  earlier  stages  of  human  development,  but  rather  becatpe 
enamoured  of  the  simplicity  and  ^Mntaneity  of  those  eir'.y 
impulses  which,  since  they  are  the  oldest,  easily  come  to  kx-^ 
like  the  most  real  and  precious.  Yet  even  in  this  way  be  bdprd 
to  found  the  historical  school  in  literature  and  science,  for  it  «2S 
only  after  an  excessive  and  sentimental  interest  in  priici'.K'e 
human  culture  had  been  awakened  that  this  subject  wclU 
receive  the  amount  of  attention  which  was  requisite  for  tl» 
genetic  explanation  of  later  developments.  This  historical  idea 
was  carried  by  Herder  into  the  regions  of  poetry,  art,  rdigka, 
language,  and  finally  into  human  culture  as  a  whole.  It  coluus 
all  his  writings,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  some  of  the 
most  characteristic  attributes  of  his  mind,  a  quick  sympaihcr: 
imagination,  a  fine  feeling  for  local  differences,  and  a  scicntik 
instinct  for  seizing  the  sequences  oL  cause  and  effect. 

Herder's  works  maj^  be  arranged  in  an  ascending  series,  oore> 
aponding  to  the  way  in  which  the  genetic  or  historical  idea  »i 
aeveloped  and  extended.  ^  First  come  the  works  on  poetic  Ikefatuxi. 
art,  language  and^  religion  as  special  regions  of  devcfep-o-st. 
Secondly,  we  have  .in  the  Ideen  a  general  account  of  the  proctfss  J 
human  evolution.  ^  Thirdly,  there  are  a  number  of  writings  vhLh. 
though  inferior  in  interest  to  the  others,  may  be  said  to  wpfiiy  the 
philosophic  basis  of  his  leading  ideas. 

I.  In  the  region  of  poetry  Herder  sought  to  persuade  hb  cooetry- 
men,  both  bv  example  and  precept,  to  return  to  a  natural  a.-si 
spontaneous  form  of  utterance.  His  own  poetry  has  but  tittle  va]\<« . 
Herder  was  a  skilful  verse-maker  but  hajrdly  a  creadve  poet.  H« 
was  most  successful  in  his  translation  of  popular  song,  in  which  he 
shows  a  rare  sympathetic  insight  into  the  various  fcekngs  sod  iitas 
of  peoples  as  unlike  as  Grecnianders  and  Spaniards,  Indtap^  asd 
Scots.  In  the  Fragmente  he  aims  at  nationalian|(  German  portrv- 
and  freeing  it  from  all  extraneous  influence.  He  ridicules  the  ara'^ 
tion  of  G<Tman  writers  to  be  classic,  as  Lessing  had  ridicQlcd  xhi^ 
eagerness  to  be  French.  He  looked  at  poetry  as  a  kind  of  "  piDt:  js 
among  the  people,  which  changes  its  form  according  to  lai%u>c^ 
manners,  habits,  according  to  temperament  and  climate,  nay.  eve= 
according  to  the  accent  of  different  nations.**  This  fact  of  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  national  poetry  he  illustrated  with  great  f  ulnes«  and 
richness  in  the  case  of  Homer,  the  nature  of  whose  works  be  «as  .>-« 
of  the  first  to  elucidate,  the  Hebrew  poets,  and  the  poetry  of  :v 
north  as  typified  in  ''  Osoian.'*  This  same  idea  of  necessary  re(aik>c 
to  national  character  and  circumstance  is  also  applied  to  draraark 
poetry,  and  more  especially  to  Shakespeare.  Lessing  had  dom  war^ 
to  make  Shakespeare  known  to  Germany,  but  he  had  regarded  \\n 
in  contrast  to  the  French  dramatists  with  whom  he  also  contiasted 
the  Greek  dramatic  poets,  and  accordingly  did  not  bring  oat  his 
essentially  modem  and  Teutonic  character.  Herder  does  this,  airi 
in  doinff  so  shows  a  far  deeper  understanding  of  Shakcspeaze's 
genius  than  his  predecessor  bad  shown.- 

3.  The  views  on  art  contained  in  Herder's  Kriliulu  Wiidtr  {x'^iA'- 
Plasiik  (1778),  &c.,  are  chiefly  valuable  as  a  correction  of  the  cxorvrs 
into  which  reverence  for  Grrac  art  had  betrayed  Winckdmana  a=i 
Lessing,  by  help  of  his  fundamental  idea  of  national  idiasyocras\ 
He  argues  against  the  setting  up  of  daavc  art  as  an  unchangwg  type. 
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lor  aO  peoples  and  an  timet.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  bring  to 
liEbt  the  diancteristic  excellences  of  Gothic  ait.  Beyond  this,  he 
cwqueatly  pleaded  the  cause  of  painting  as  a  distinct  art,  which 
LesMne  in  ms  desire  to  mark  off  the  formative  arts  from  poetnr  and 
nnsic  had  confounded  with  sculpture.  He  regarded  this  as  the  art 
of  tbe  eye,  while  sculpture  was  rather  the  art  of  the  otf^Ln  of  touch. 
P^iatia^  being  less  real  than  sculpture,  because  lacking  the  third 
dioensKMB  of  space,  and  a  kind  of  aream,  admitted  of  much  greater 
freedom  of  treatment  than  this  last.  Herder  had  a  genuine  apprecia- 
lioB  for  early  German  painters,  and  helped  to  awaken  the  modem 
iateiest  in  Albrecht  DUrer. 

3.  By  his  work  on  language  Ober  den  Ursprung  der  Spnuhe  (i  772), 
H«dcr  may  be  said  to  nave  laid  the  first  rude  foundations  of  the 
science  of  comparative  philology  and  that  deeper  science  of  the  ulti- 
mate nature  and  origin  of  language.  It  was  specially  directed  against 
the  supposition  of  a  divine  communication  of  language  to  man. 
Its  main  aiKument  is  that  speech  is  a  necessary  outcome  of  that 
special  amngement  of  mental  forces  which  distinguishes  man,  and 
more  particobirly  from  his  habits  of  reflection.  "If,"  Herder  says, 
**  it  is  incomprehensible  to  others  how  a  human  mind  could  invent 
tangixsge.  it  is  as  incomprehensible  to  me  how  a  human  mind  could 
be  wluu  it  is  without  discovering  language  for  itself."  The  writer 
docs  not  make  that  use  of  the  fact  of  roan  s  superior  organic  endow- 
ments which  one  might  expect  from  his  general  conception  of  the 
lelatio*!  of  the  phyncal  and  the  mental  in  human  development. 

4.  Herder's  services  in  laying  tbe  foundations  of  a  comparative 
science  of  rrltgioo  and  mythology  are  even  of  ireater  value  than  his 
somewhat  crude  philological  q>eculations.  in  opposition  to  the 
general  spirit  of  the  i8th  century  he  saw,  by  means  of  his  histork 
sense,  the  naturalness  of  religion,  its  relation  to  man's  wants  and 
impulsea.  Thus  with  respect  to  eariy  relisious  beliefs  he  rejected 
Hume's  ootion  that  religion  sprang  out  of  the  fears  of  primitive 
men,  in  favour  of  the  thmry  that  it  represents  the  first  attempts  of 
our  species  to  explain  phenomena.  He  thus  intimately  associated 
rehgioa  with  mytnology  and  primitive  poetry.  As  to  later  forms  of 
leiinoA,  be  appears  to  have  held  that  they  owe  their  vitality  to  their 
embodiment  of  the  deep-seated  moral  feelings  of  our  common 
kunoanity.  His  high  appreciation  of  Christianity,  which  contrasts 
with  the  contemptuous  estimate  of  the  contemporary  rationalists, 
rested  on  a  firm  belief  in  its  essential  humanity,  to  wfiich  fact,  and 
not  to  cooscioos  deception,  he  attributes  its  success.  His  exposition 
of  this  religion  in  his  sermons  and  writings  was  simply  an  unfolding 
of  itA  inocal side.  In  his  later  life,  as  we  shall  presently  sec,  he  found 
his  way  to  a  speculative  basis  for  h'ls  religious  beliefs. 

$.  Herder's  masterpiece,  the  Ideen  tur  PhUosopkie  der  Cesckickle, 
has  the  ambitious  aim  of  exf^ning  the  whole  of  human  development 
in  clote  connexion  with  the  nature  of  man's  physical  environment. 
Man  is  viewed  as  a  pnrt  of  nature,  and  all  his  widely  differing  forms 
of  development  as  strictiv  natural  processes.  It  thus  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  anthropology  of  Kant,  which  opposes  human  develop- 
ment conceived  as  the  gradual  manifestation  of  a  growing  faculty 
of  rational  free  will  to  tbe  operations  of  physical  nature.  Herder 
defines  human  history  as  "  a  pure  natural  history  of  human  powers, 
actions  and  propensities,  modified  by  time  and  place."  The  Ideen 
show*  us  that  Herder  is  an  evolutionist  after  the  manner  of  Leibnitz, 
ard  noc  after  that  of  more  modem  evolutionists.  The  lower  forms 
ol  life  prefigure  man  in  unequal  degrees  of  imperfection ;  they  exist 
ffjr  his  sake,  but  they  are  not  regarded  as  representing  necessary 
antecedent  conditions  of  human  existence.  Tfie  genetic  method  is 
applied  to  varieties  of  man,  not  to  man  as  a  whole.  It  u  worth 
n  i^iRZ.  however,  that  Herder  in  his  provokingly  tentative  way  of 
thinking  comes  now  and  again  very  near  ideas  made  familiar  to  us  by 
bpencer  and  Darwin.  Thus  in  a  passa^^e  in  book  xv.  chap,  ii.,  which 
unmistakably  foreshadows  Darwin's  klea  of  a  struggle  for  existence, 
we  read :  "  Among  millions  of  creatures  whatever  could  preserve 
rtseU  abides,  and  still  after  tbe  lapse  of  thousands  of  years  remains 
in  the  great  harmonious  order.  Wild  animals  and  tame,  carnivorous 
and  graminivoroos,  insects,  birds,  fishes  and  man  arc  adapted  to  each 
other."  With  this  may  be  compared  a  passage  in  the  Ursprung  der 
Sprache,  where  there  is  a  curious  adumbration  of  Spencer's  idea  that 
irteltHgence.  as  distinguished  from  instinct,  arises  from  a  growing 
complexicy  of  action,  or,  to  use  Herder's  words,  from  the  substitution 
of  a  more  for  a  less  contracted  sphere.  Herder  b  more  successful 
in  tracing  the  early  developments  of  particular  peoples  than  in  con* 
ttructiag  a  scientific  theory  of  evolution.  Here  he  may  be  said  to  have 
bid  the  foundations  of  the  science  of  primitive  culture  as  a  whole. 
M's  account  of  the  firrt  dawnings  of  culture,  and  of  the  ruder  Oriental 
c,\  ibaatioas,  is  marked  by  genuine  insight.  On  the  other  hand  the 
d<*velopnient  of  classic  culture  is  traced  with  a  less  skilful  hand, 
.^together  this  work  is  rich  in  suggestion  to  the  philosophic  historian 
aad  the  anthropolos^,  though  marked  by  much  vagueness  of  con- 
crption  and  hastiness  of  generalization. 

6.  Of  Herder's  properly  meuphysical  speculations  little  needs  to 
be  mid.  He  was  too  much  under  the  sway  of  feelins  and  concrete 
imagittation  to  be  capable  of  great  things  in  abstract  thought.  It  is 
lenrraHy  admitted  that  he  had  no  accurate  knowledge  either  of 
SfMsoca.  whose  monism  he  advocated,  or  of  Kant,  wliose  critical 
pf>ib3i«ophy  he  so  fiercely  attacked.  Herder's  Spinorism,  which  is 
■n  lorrh  in  his  little  work.  K<hn  Erkennen  und  Empfinden  der 
SeeU  (1778),  is  much  leas  kigically  conceived  than  I 


Lesttng's.  It  is  the  religious  aspect  of  it  which  attracts  him.  the 
presentation  in  God  of  an  object  which  at  once  satisfies  the  feelings 
and  the  intellect.  With  respect  to  his  attacks  on  the  critical  philo- 
sophy in  the  Metakntik  (i799).  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  his 
concrete  mind,  ever  alive  to  the  unity  of  things,  instinctively  rebelled 
against  that  analytic  separation  of  the  mental  processes  which  Kant 
attempted.  However  crude  and  hasty  this  critical  investigation,  it 
helped  to  direct  philosophic  reflection  to  the  unity  of  mind,  and  so 
to  develop  the  poM-Kantian  line  of  speculation.  Herder  was  much 
attracted  by  Schelling's  early  writings,  but  appears  to  have  disliked 
H^elianism  because  of  the  atheism  it  seemed  to  him  to  involve. 
In  the  Kaiiieone  (1800).  work  directed  against  Kant's  Krttik  der 
UrteUskraftt  Herder  argues  for  the  close  connexion  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  good.  To  his  mind  the  content  of  art,  which  he  conceivied 
as  human  feeling  and  human  life  in  its  completeness,  was  much  more 
valuable  than  the  form,  and  so  he  was  naturally  led  to  emphasize 
the  moral  element  in  art.  Thus  his  theoretic  oppo^tion  to  the 
Kantian  aesthetics  is  but  the  reflection  of  his  practical  opposition 
to  the  form-idolatry  of  the  Weimar  poets.  (j.  S.) 

Bibliography. — ^An  edition  of  Herder's  SdnOlicke  Werkt  in  45 
vols,  was  published  after  his  death  by  his  widow  (180^-1820);  a 
second  in  60  vols,  followed  in  1827-1830:  a  third  in  40  vols,  in  1852- 
1854.  There  is  also  an  edition  by  H.  DQntzer  (24  vols..  1869-1879). 
But  these  have  all  been  superseded  by  the  monumenul  critical 
edition  by  B.  Suphan  {y2  vds.,  r877  sqq.).  Of  tbe  many  "  selected 
works,"  mention  may  be  made  of  those  by  B.  Suphan  (4  vols., 
1884-1887):  bv  H.  Lambel.  H.  Meyer  and  E.  Kuhnemann  in 
Kurschncr's  Deutuke  NationaUiteratur  (10  vols.,  1885-1894). 
For  Herder's  correspondence,  wbt  Aus  Herders  Naekiass  {3  vols., 
1856-1857).  Herders  Reiu  nack  llalien  (1859).  Von  und  an  Herder: 
UnudruckU  Bntje  (3  vols..  1861-1862)— all  three  works  edited  by 
H.  Duntzer  and  F.  G.  von  Herder.  Herder's  Briefweckul  mtl  Nicolai 
and  his  Briefe  an  Hamann  have  been  edited  by  O.  Hoffmann  (1887 
and  1889).  For  biography  and  criticism,  see  Erinnerungen  aus 
dem  Ldfen  Herders,  by  his  wife,  edited  by  J.  G.  Mullcr  (2  vols..  1820) ; 
J.  G.  mm  Herders  LebensbUd  (with  his  correspondence),  by  his  son, 
E.  G.  von  Herder  (6  vols.,  1846);  C.  Joret,  Herder  a  la  renaissance 
litUraire  en  AUemagne  au  XVI II*  sikcU  (1875):  F.  von  B&renbach. 
Herder  als  Var^anger  Darwins  (1877):  R.  Haym.  Herder  nack  seinem 
Leben  und  setnen  Werken  (2  vols.,  1880-188O;  H.  Nevinson,  A 
SkeUk  of  Herder  and  kis  Times  (1884):  M.  Kronenbcrg,  Herders 
Pkilosopkie  nack  ikrem  Entwicklungsgang  ( 1 889) ;  E.  KOhnemann,  Her- 
ders  Leben  (1895);  R.BQrkner,  Herder,  setn  Leben  utid  Wirken  (1904). 

HEREDIA,  J086  MARIA  DB  (1842-1905),  French  poet,  the 
modem  master  of  the  French  sonnet,  was  bora  at  Fortuna 
Cafeytfre,  near  Santiago  de  Cuba,  on  the  22nd  of  November  1842, 
being  in  blood  part  Spanish  Creole  and  part  French.  At  tbe 
age  of  eight  he  came  from  the  West  Indies  to  France,  returning 
thence  to  Havana  at  seventeen,  and  finally  making  France  his 
home  not  long  afterwards.  He  received  his  classical  education 
with  the  priests  of  Saint  Vincent  at  Senlis,  and  after  a  visit  to 
Havana  he  studied  at  the  £coIe  dcs  Chartes  at  Paris.  In  the 
later  'sixties,  with  Francis  Copp^,  Sully-Prudhomm^,  Paul 
Vcrlalne  and  others  less  distinguished,  he  made  one  of  the  band 
of  poets  who  gathered  round  Lcconte  de  Lisle,  and  received  tbe 
name  of  Parnassiens.  To  this  new  school,  form — the  technical 
side  of  their  art — was  of  supreme  importance,  and,  in  reaction 
against  the  influence  of  Musset,  they  rigorously  repressed  in  their 
work  the  expression  of  personal  feeling  and  emotion.  "  True 
poetry,"  said  M.  de  Heredia  in  his  discourse  on  entering  the 
Academy — "  true  poetry  dwells  in  nature  and  in  humanity, 
which  are  eternal,  and  not  in  the  heart  of  the  creature  of  a  day, 
however  great."  M.  de  Heredia's  place  in  the  movement  was 
soon  assured.  He  wrote  very  little,  and  published  even  less, 
but  his  soimets  circulated  in  MS.,  and  gave  him  a  reputation 
before  they  appeared  in  1893,  together  with  a  few  longer  poems, 
as  a  volume,  under  the  title  of  Les  Trophies.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Academy  on  the  22nd  of  February  1894,  in  the  place  of 
Louis  de  Mazadc-Percin  the  publicist.  Few  purely  literary 
men  can  have  entered  tbe  Academy  with  credentials  so  small  in 
quantity.  A  small  volume  of  verse — a  translation,  with  intro- 
duction, of  Diaz  del  Castillo's  History  of  the  Conquest  of  New 
Spain  ( 1 878-1 881) — a  translation  of  the  life  of  the  nun  Alferez 
(1894),  de  (Juincey's  "  Spanish  Military  Nun" — and  one  or  two 
short  pieces  of  occasional  verse,  and  an  introduction  or  so — this 
is  but  small  literary  baggage,  to  use  the  French  expression. 
But  the  sonnets  are  of  their  kind  among  the  most  superb  in 
modera  literature.  '*  A  Ligende  des  siicles  in  sonnets "  M. 
Francois  Copp^  called  them.  Each  presents  a  picture,  striking, 
brilliant,  drawn  with  unfaltering  hand— the  picture  of  some 
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chftracteristic  scene  in  man's  bng  history.  The  verse  is  flawless, 
polished  like  a  gem;  and  its  sound  has  distinction  and  Ene 
harmony.  If  one  may  suggest  a  fault,  it  is  that  each  picture 
is  sometimes  too  much  of  a  picture  only,  and  that  the  poetical 
b'ne,  like  that  of  M.  de  Heredia's  master,  Leconte  de  Lisle 
himself,  is  occasionally  overcrowded.  M.  de  Heredia  was  none 
the  less  one  of  the  m(»t  skilful  craftsmen  who  ever  praaised 
the  art  of  verse.  In  1901  he  became  librarian  of  the  BibUotheque 
de  I'Ars^nal  at  Paris.  He  died  at  the  Chitcau  de  Bourdonn6 
(Seine-et-Oise)  on  the  3rd  of  October  1905,  having  completed 
his  critical  edition  of  Andr6  Ch^nier's  works. 

HEREDIA  Y  CAMPUZANO,  JOSfi  MARIA  (1803-1839), 
Cuban  poet,  was  bom  at  Santiago  de  Cuba  on  the  31st  of 
December  1803,  studied  at  the  university  of  Havana,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1823.  In  the  autumn  of  1823  he  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  Spanish  government,  and 
was  sentenced  to  banishment  for  life.  He  took  refuge  in  the 
United  States,  published  a  volume  of  verses  at  New  York  in 
2825,  and  then  went  to  Mexico,  where,  becoming  naturalized,  he 
obtained  a  post  as  magistrate.  In  1832  a  collection  of  his  poems 
was  issued  at  Toluca,  and  in  1836  he  obtained  permission  to  visit 
Cuba  for  two  months.  Disappointed  in  his  political  ambitions, 
and  broken  in  health,  Heredia  returned  to  Mexico  in  January 
1837,  and  died  at  Toluca  on  the  21st  of  May  1839.  Many  of  his 
earlier  pieces  are  merely  clever  translations  from  French,  English 
and  Italian;  but  his  originality  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  such 
poems  as  the  Himno  dd  desterradoi  the  epistle  to  Emilia,  Desert- 
gafloSf  and  the  celebrated  ode  to  Niagara.  Bello  may  be  thought 
to  excel  Heredia  in  execution,  and  a  few  lines  of  Olmedo's  Canto 
d  Junin  vibrate  with  a  virile  passion  to  which  the  Cuban  poet 
rarely  attained;  but  the  sincerity  of  his  patriotism  and  the 
sublimity  of  his  imagination  have  secured  for  Heredia  a  real 
supremacy  among  Spanish-American  poets. 

The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  published  at  Paris  in  1893 
with  a  preface  by  Elias  Zerolo. 

HEREDITAMENT  (from  Lat.  hereditare,  to  inherit,  heres, 
heir),  in  Uw,  every  kind  of  property  that  can  be  inherited. 
Hereditaments  are  divided  into  corporeal  and  incorporeal; 
corporeal  hereditaments  are  "  such  as  a£fect  the  senses,  and  may 
be  seen  and  handled  by  the  body;  incorporeal  are  not  the 
subject  of  sensation,  can  neither  be  seen  nor  handled,  are  creatures 
of  the  mind,  and  exist  only  in  contemplation  "  (Blackstone, 
Comnuntaries).  An  example  of  a  corporeal  hereditament  is  land 
held  in  freehold,  of  incorporeal  herditaments,  tithes,  advowsons, 
pensions,  annuities,  rents,  franchises,  &c.  It  is  still  used  in  the 
phrase  "  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments "  to  describe 
property  in  land,  as  distinguished  from  goods  and  chattels  or 
movable  property. 

HEREDITY,  in  biological  science,  the  name  given  to  the 
generalization,  drawn  from  the  observed  facts,  that  animals 
and  plants  closely  resemble  their  progenitors.  (That  the 
resemblance  is  not  complete  involves  in  the  first  place  the 
subject  of  variation  (see  Vakiation  and  SELEcnoN);  but  it 
must  be  clearly  stated  that  there  is  no  adequate  ground  for  the 
current  loose  statements  as  to  the  existence  of  opposing  "  laws  " 
or  "  forces  "  of  heredity  and  variation.)  In  the  simplest  cases 
there  seems  to  be  no  separate  problem  of  heredity.  When  a 
creeping  plant  propagates  itself  by  nmners,  when  a  Nais  or 
Myrianida  breaks  up  into  a  series  of  similar  segments,  each  of 
which  becomes  a  worm  like  the  parent,  we  have  to  do  with  the 
general  fact  that  growing  organisms  tend  to  display  a  symmetrical 
repetition  of  equivalent  parts,  and  that  reproduction  by  fission 
is  simply  a  special  case  of  metamerism.  When  we  try  to  answer 
the  question  why  the  segments  of  an  organism  resemble  one 
another,  whether  they  remain  in  association  to  form  a  segmented 
animal,  or  break  into  different  animals,  we  come  to  the  conclusion, 
which  at  least  is  on  the  way  to  an  answer,  that  it  is  because  they 
are  formed  from  pieces  of  the  same  protoplasm,  growing  under 
similar  conditions.  It  is  apparently  a  fundamental  property 
of  protoplasm  to  be  able  to  multiply  by  division  into  parts, 
the  properties  of  which  are  similar  to  each  other  and  to  those 
of  the  parent. 


This  leads  us  directly  to  the  cases  of  reproductioii  where  tbcro 
is  an  obvious  problem  of  heredity.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
among  animals  and  plants  the  new  organisms  arise  fromportiont 
of  living  matter,  separated  from  the  parents,  but  different  from 
the  parents  in  size  and  structure.  These  germs  of  the  new 
organisms  may  be  spores,  reproduaive  cells,  fused  reproductive 
cells  or  multicellular  masses  (see  REPROOUcnoN).  For  the 
present  purpose  it  is  enough  to  state  that  they  consist  of  portions 
of  the  parental  protoplasm.  These  pass  through  an  embryo* 
logical  history,  in  whldi  by  growth,  multiplication  and  ^sedaliza- 
tion  they  form  structures  closely  resembling  the  parents.  Now, 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  these  reproductive  masses  arose  directly 
from  the  reproductive  masses  which  formed  the  parent  body, 
the  problems  of  heredity  would  be  extremely  simi^fied.  If  the 
first  division  of  a  reproductive  cell  set  apart  one  mass  to  lie 
dormant  for  a  time  and  ultimately  to  form  the  reproductive 
cells  of  the  new  generation,  while  the  other  mass,  exactly  of  the 
same  kind,  developed  directly  into  the  new  organism,  then 
heredity  would  simply  be  a  delayed  case  of- what  is  called  organic 
symmetry,  the  tendency  of  similar  living  material  to  develop 
in  similar  ways  under  the  stimulus  of  similar  external  conditions. 
The  cases  in  which  this  happens  are  very  rare.  In  the  Dipter^ 
the  first  division  of  the  egg-cell  separates  the  nuclear  material 
of  the  subsequent  reproductive  cells  from  the  material  that  b 
elaborated  into  the  new  organism  to  contain  these  cells.  In  the 
Daphnidae  and  in  Sagitta  a  similar  separation  occurs  at  slightly 
later  stages;  in  vertebrates  it  occurs  much  later;  while  in  some 
hydroids  the  germ-cells  do  not  arise  in  the  individual  which  is 
developed  from  the  egg-cell  at  all,  but  in  a  much  later  generation, 
which  is  produced  from  the  first  by  budding.  However,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dismiss  the  fertile  idea  of  what  Moritz  Nussbaum 
and  August  Weismann,  who  drew  attention  to  it,  called  *'  con- 
tinuity of  the  germ-plasm."  Weismann  has  shown  that  an 
actual  series  of  organic  forms  might  be  drawn  up  in  which  the 
formation  of  germ-cells  begins  at  stages  successively  more  remote 
from  the  first  division  of  the  egg-cell.  He  has  also  shown 
evidence,  singularly  complete  in  the  case  of  the  hydroids,  for 
the  existence  of  an  actual  migration  of  the  place  of  formation 
of  the  germ-cells,  the  migration  reaching  farther  and  farther 
from  the  egg-cell.  He  has  elaborated  the  conception  of  the 
germ-track,  a  chain  of  cell  generations  in  the  development 
of  any  creature  along  which  the  reproductive  material  saved 
over  from  the  development  of  one  generation  for  the  germ-ceUs 
of  the  next  generation  is  handed  on  in  a  latent  condition  to  its 
ultimate  position.  And  thus  he  supposes  a  real  continuity  of 
the  germ-plasm,  extending  from  generation  to  generation  in 
spite  of  the  apparent  discontinuity  in  the  observed  cases.  The 
conception  certainly  ranks  among  the  most  luminous  and  most 
fertile  contributions  of  the  19th  century  to  biological  thought, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  examine  at  greater  length  the  superstructure 
which  Weismann  has  raised  upon  it. 

Weismann's  Theory  of  the  Germ-plasm. — A  living  being  takes 
its  individual  origin  only  where  there  is  separated  from  the  stock 
of  the  parent  a  little  piece  of  the  peculiar  reproductive  plasm, 
the  so-called  germ-plasm.  In  sexless  reproduction  one  parent 
is  enough;  in  sexual  reproduction  equivalent  masses  of  germ- 
plasm  from  each  parent  combine  to  form  the  new  individuaL 
The  germ-plasm  resides  in  the  nucleus  of  cells,  and  Weismann 
identifies  it  with  the  nuclear  material  named  chromatin.  Like 
ordinary  protoplasm,  of  which  the  bulk  of  cell  bodiu  is  composed, 
germ-plasm  is  a  living  material,  capable  of  growing  in  bulk 
without  alteration  of  structure  when  it  is  supplied  with  appro- 
priate food.  But  it  is  a  living  material  much  more  complex 
than  protoplasm.  In  the  first  place,  the  mass  of  germ-plasm 
which  is  the  starting-point  of  a  new  individual  consists  of  several, 
sometimes  of  many,  pieces  named  "  idants,"  which  are  either 
the  chromosomes  into  a  definite  number  of  which  the  nuclear 
material  of  a  dividing  cell  breaks  up,  or  possibly  smaller  units 
named  chromomeres.  These  idants  are  a  collection  of  "  ids," 
which  Weismann  tentatively  identifies  with  the  microsomata 
contained  in  the  chromosomes,  which  are  visible  after  treatment 
with  certain  reagents.    Each  id  contains  all  the  possibilitic 
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%  individual— of  a  new  ofguiism,  or  rather 
the  directing  tubatance  which  in  appropriate  surroundings  of 
food,  ftc.,  forms  a  new  organism.  Each  id  is  a  veritable  micro- 
cosm, poMcisfd  of  an  historic  architecture  that  has  been  elaborated 
slowly  through  the  multitudinous  series  of  generations  that 
stretch  backwards  in  time  from  every  living  individual.  This 
microoosm,  again,  consists  of  a  number  of  minor  vital  units 
called  "  determinants/'  which  cohere  according  to  the  architec- 
ture of  the  whole  id.  The  determinants  are  hypothetical  units 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  parts  of  the  organism  inde- 
pendently variable.  Lastly,  each  determinant  consists  of  a 
number  of  small  hypothetical  units,  the  "  biophores.'*  These 
are  adaptations  of  a  conception  of  H.  de  Vries,  and  are  supposed 
to  become  active  by  leaving  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  in  which  they 
he,  passing  out  into  the  general  protoplasm  of  the  cell  and  ruling 
its  activities.  Each  new  individual  begins  life  as  a  nucleated 
eelt,  the  nucleus  of  which  contains  gerra-pUum  of  this  complex 
structure  derived  from  the  parent.  The  reproductive  cell  gives 
rise  to  the  new  individual  by  continued  absorption  of  food,  by 
growth,  cell-divisions  and  cell-specializations.  The  theory 
supposes  that  the  first  divisions  of  the  nucleus  are  "  doubling," 
or  husttogeneous  divisions.  The  germ-plasm  has  grown  in 
bulk  without  altering  its  character  in  any  respect,  and,  when  it 
divides,  each  resulting  masa  is  precisely  alike.  From  these 
first  divisions  a  chain  of  similar  doubling  divisions  stretches 
along  the  **  germ-tracks,"  so  marshalling  unaltered  germ-plasm 
to  the  generative  organs  of  the  new  individual,  to  be  ready  to 
form  the  germ-cells  of  the  next  generation.  In  this  mode  the 
continuity  of  the  germ-plasm  from  Individual  to  individual  is 
maintaioed.  This  also  is  the  immortality  of  the  germ-cells, 
or  rather  of  the  germ-i^Mm,  the  part  of  the  theory  which  has 
laid  so  large  a  hold  on  the  popubr  imagination,  although  it  is 
really  no  more  than  a  reassertion  in  new  terms  of  biogenesis. 
With  this  alw  is  connected  the  celebrated  denial  of  the  inheritance 
of  acquired  characters.  It  seemed  a  clear  inference  that,  if  the 
heredttaxy  mass  for  the  daughters  were  separated  off  from  the 
hereditary  mass  that  was  to  form'  the  mother,  at  the  very  first, 
before  the  body  of  the  mother  was  formed,  the  daughters  were 
in  aO  fwmtiah  the  sisters  of  their  mother,  and  could  take  from 
her  ooching  of  any  characters  that  might  be  impressed  on  her 
body  in  subsequent  development.  In  the  later  elaboration  of  his 
theory  Weismann  has  admitted  the  possibility  of  some  direct 
raodificatioo  of  the  germ-plasm  within  the  body  of  the  individual 
acting  as  its  host. 

The  mass  of  germ-plasm  which  is  not  retained  in  unaltered 
form  to  provide  for  the  generative  cells  is  supposed  to  be  employed 
for  the  elaboration  of  the  individual  body.  It  grows,  dividing 
aikd  multipiying,  and  forms  the  nuclear  matter  of  the  tissues  of 
the  indsvidoal,  but  the  theory  supposes  this  process  to  occur  in 
a  peculiar  fashion.  The  nuclear  divisions  are  what  Weismann 
calls  "  differentiating "  or  heterogeneous  divisions.  In  them 
the  microcosms  of  the  germ-plasm  are  not  doubled,  but  slowly 
disintegrated  in  accordance  with  the  historical  architecture 
of  the  plasm,  each  division  differentiating  among  the  determinants 
and  marshalling  one  set  into  one  portion,  another  into  another 
portion.  There  are  differences  in  the  observed  facts  of  nuclear 
division  which  tend  to  support  the  theoretical  possibility  of  two 
sorts  of  division,  but  as  yet  these  have  not  been  correlated 
definitely  with  the  divisions  along  the  germ-tracks  and  the 
ordinary  divisions  of  embryological  organogeny.  The  theoretical 
conception  is,  that  when  the  whole  body  is  formed,  the  cells 
contain  only  their  own  kind  of  determinants,  and  it  would  follow 
from  this  that  the  cells  of  the  tissues  cannot  give  rise  to  structures 
cootatniag  germ-pfssm  less  dbintegrated  than  their  own  nuclear 
iiiatcnal.and  least  of  all  to  reproductive  cells  which  must  contain 
the  nadisintegrated  microcosms  of  the  germ-plasm.  Cases  of 
bod-formatioo  and  of  reconstructions  of  lost  parts  (see  Re- 
ctntMAinm  or  Lost  Paits)  are  regarded  as  special  adaptations 
made  pomible  by  the  provision  of  latent  groups  of  accessory 
dAermiaants,  to  become  active  only  on  emergency. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Weismann's  conception  of  the  processes 
of  ontogniy  is  strictly  evolutionary,  and  in  so  far  is  a  reversion 


to  the  general  opinion  of  biologists  of  the  xyth  and  x8th  centuries. 
These  supposed  that  the  germ-cell  contained  an  image-in-little 
of  the  adult,  and  that  the  prottss  of  development  was  a  mere 
unfolding  or  evolution  of  this,  under  the  influence  of  favouring 
and  nutrient  forces.  Hartsoeker,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to 
figure  the  human,  spermatozoon  With  a  mannikin  seated  within 
the  "  head,"  and  similar  extremes  of  imagination  were  indulged 
in  by  other  writers  for  the  spermatozoon  or  ovum,  according 
to  the  view  they  took  of  the  relative  importance  of  these  two 
bodies.  C.  F.  Wolff,  in  his  Tktoria  generatumis  (1759),  was 
the  first  distinguished  anatomist  to  make  assault  on  these 
evolutionary  views,  but  his  direct  observations  on  the  process 
of  devebpment  were  not  sufficient  in  bulk  nor  in  clarity  of 
interpretation  to  convince  his  contemporaries.  Naturally  the 
improved  methods  and  vastly  greater  knowledge  of  piodem 
days  have  iiiade  evolution  in  the  old  sense  an  impossible  con- 
ception; we  know  that  the  egg  is  morphologically  unlike  the 
adult,  that  various  external  conditions  are  necessary  for  its 
subsequent  progress  through  a  slow  series  of  stages,  each  of 
which  is  unlike  the  adult,  but  gradually  approaching  it  until 
the  final  condition  is  reached.  None  the  less,  Weismann's 
theory  supposes  that  the  important  determining  factor  in  these 
gradual  changes  lies  in  the  historical  architecture  of  the  germ- 
plasm,  and  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view  his  theory  remains 
strictly  an  unfolding,  a  becoming  manifest  of  hidden  complexity. 

Herhrig^s  View.— The  chief  modem  holder  of  the  rival  view, 
and  the  writer  who  has  put  together  in  most  cogent  form  the 
objections  to  Weismann's  theory,  b  Oscar  Hertwig.  He  points 
out  that  there  is  no  direct  evidence  for  the  existence  of  differ- 
entiating as  opposed  to  doubling  divisions  of  the  nuclear  matter, 
and,  moreover,  he  thinks  that  there  is  very  generally  diffused 
evidence  as  to  the  universality  of  doubling  division.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  fundamental  fact  that  sin|^e-cetled  organisms 
exhibit  only  doubling  division,  as  by  that  the  persistence  of 
species  which  actually  occurs  alone  is  possible.  In  the  case  of 
higher  plants,  the  widespread  occurrence  of  tissues  with  power 
of  reproduction,  the  occurrence  of  budding  in  almost  any  part 
of  the  body  in  lower  animals  and  in  plants,  and  the  widespread 
powers  of  regeneration  of  lost  parts,  are  easily  intelligible  if 
every  cell  like  the  egg-cell  has  been  formed  by  doubling  division, 
and  so  contains  the  germinal  material  for  every  part  of  the 
organism,  and  thus,  on  the  call  of  special  conditions,  can  become 
a  germ-cell  again.  He  lays  special  stress  on  those  experiments  in 
which  the  process  of  development  has  been  interfered  with  in 
various  ways  at  various  stages,  as  showing  that  the  cells  which 
arise  from  the  division  of  the  egg-cell  were  not  predestined 
unalterably  for  a  particular  r6le,  according  to  a  predetermined 
plan.  He  dismisses  Weismann's  suggestion  of  the  presence  of 
accessory  determinants  which  remain  latent  unless  they  happen 
to  be  required,  as  being  too  complicated  a  supposition  to  be 
supported  without  exact  evidence,  a  view  in  which  he  has 
received  strong  support  from  those  who  have  worked  most  at 
the  experimental  side  of  the  question.  From  consideration  of  a 
large  number  of  physiological  facts,  such  as  the  results  of  grafting, 
transplantatioiu  of  tissues  and  transfusions  of  blood,  he  con- 
cludes that  the  cells  of  an  organism  possess,  in  addition  to  their 
patent  microscopical  diameters,  latent  characters  peculiar  to 
the  species,  and  pointing  towards  a  fundamental  identity  of  the 
germinal  substance  in  every  cell. 

The  Nuclear  Matter. — Apart  from  these  two  characteristic 
protagonists  of  extreme  and  opposing  views,  the  general  consensus 
of  biological  opinion  does  not  take  us  very  far  beyond  the  plainest 
facts  of  observation.  The  resemblances  of  heredity  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  new  organism  takes  its  origin  from  a  definite 
piece  of  the  substance  of  its  parent  or  parents.  This  piece  always 
contains  protoplasm,  and  as  the  protoplasm  of  every  animal 
and  plant  appean  to  have  its  own  specific  reactions,  we  cannot 
exclude  this  factor;  Indeed  many,  folk>wing  the  views  of 
M.  Verworn,  and  seeing  in  the  specific  metabolisms  of  proto- 
plasm a  Urge  part  of  the  meaning  of  life,  attach  an  increasing 
importance  to  the  protoplasm  in  the  hereditary  mass.  Next, 
it  always  contains  nuclear  matter,  and,  in  view  of  the  extreme 
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spedalization  of  the  nuclear  changes  in  the  process  of  matura- 
tion and  fertiliztation  of  the  generative  cells,  there  is  more  than 
sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  the  nuclear  substance,  if  not 
actually  the  specific  germ-plasm,  is  of  vast  importance  in  heredity. 
The  theory  of  its  absolute  dominance  depends  on  a  number  of 
experiments,  the  interpretation  of  which  is  doubtful.  Moritz 
Nussbaum  showed  that  in  Infusoria  non-nucleated  fragments 
of  a  cell  always  died,  while  nucleated  fragments  were  able  to 
complete  themselves;  but  it  may  be  said  with  almost  equal 
confidence  that  nuclei  separated  from  protoplasm  also  invariably 
die — at  least,  all  attempts  to  preserve  them  have  failed.  Hertwig 
and  others,  in  their  brilliant  work  on  the  nature  of  fertilization, 
showed  that  the  process  always  involved  the  entrance  into  the 
female  cell  of  the  nucleus  of  the  male  cell,  but  we  now  know 
that  part  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  spermatozoon  also  enters. 
T.  Boveri  made  experiments  on  the  cross-fertilization  of  non- 
nucleated  fragments  of  the  eggs  of  Sphaereckinus  granularis 
with  spermatozoa  of  Echinus  microtiU>erculatus,  and  obtained 
dwarf  larvae  with  only  the  paternal  characters;  but  the  nature 
of  his  experiments  was  not  such  as  absolutely  to  exclude  doubt. 
Finally,  in  addition  to  the  nucleus  and  the  protoplasm,  another 
organism  of  the  cell,  the  centrosome,  is  part  of  the  hereditary 
mass.  In  sum,  while  most  of  the  evidence  points  to  a  pre- 
ponderating importance  of  the  nuclear  matter,  it  cannot  be  said 
to  be  an  established  proposition  that  the  nuclear  matter  is  the 
germ-plasm.  Nor  are  we  yet  definitely  in  a  position  to  say  that 
the  germinal  mass  (nuclear  matter,  protoplasm,  &c.,  of  the  repro- 
ductive cells)  differs  essentially  from  the  general  substance  of 
the  organism — whether,  in  fact,  there  is  continuity  of  germ-plasm 
as  opposed  to  continuity  of  Uving  material  from  individual 
to  individual.  The  origin  of  sexual  cells  from  only  definite  places, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  and  such  phenomena  as  the  phylo- 
genetic  migration  of  their  place  of  origin  among  the  Hydro- 
medusae,  tell  strongly  in  favour  of  Weismann's  conception. 
Early  experiments  on  dividing  eggs,  in  which,  by  separation  or 
transposition,  cells  were  made  to  give  rise  to  tissues  and  parts 
of  the  organism  which  in  the.  natural  order  they  would  not  have 
produced,  tell  strongly  against  any  profound  separation  between 
germ-plasm  and  body-plasm.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the 
failure  of  germ-cells  to  arise  except  in  specific  places  may  be 
only  part  of  the  specialized  ordering  of  the  whole  body,  and  docs 
not  necessarily  involve  the  interpretation  that  reproductive 
material  is  absolutely  different  in  kind. 

Amphimixis. — Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  material 
bearer  of  heredity  apart  fronp  the  question  of  sexual  union,  and 
we  find  that  the  new  organism  takes  origin  from  a  portion  of 
living  matter,  forming  a  material  which  may  be  called  germ- 
plasm,  in  which  resides  the  capacity  to  correspond  to  the  same 
kind  of  surrounding  forces  as  stimulated  the  parent  germ-plasm 
by  growth  of  the  same  fashion.  In  many  cases  {e.g.  asexual 
spores)  the  piece  of  germ-plasm  comes  from  one  parent,  and 
from  an  organ  or  tissue  not  associated  with  sexual  reproduction; 
in  other  cases  (parthenogenetic  eggs)  it  comes  from  the  ovary 
of  a  female,  and  may  have  the  apparent  characters  of  a  sexual 
egg,  except  that  it  develops  without  fertilization;  here  also  arc 
to  be  included  the  cases  where  normal  female  ova  have  been 
induced  to  develop,  not  by  the  entrance  of  a  spermatozoon,  but 
by  artificial  chemical  stimulation.  In  such  cases  the  problem 
of  heredity  does  not  differ  fundamentally  from  the  symmetrical 
repetition  of  parts.  In  most  of  the  higher  plants  and  animals, 
however,  sexual  reproduction  is  the  normal  process,  and  from 
our  present  point  of  view  the  essential  feature  of  this  is  that  the 
germ-plasm  which  starts  the  new  individual  (the  fertilized  egg) 
is  derived  from  the  male  (the  spermatozoon)  and  from  the  female 
parent  (the  ovum).  Although  it  cannot  yet  be  set  down  sharply 
as  a  general  proposition,  there  is  considerable  evidence  to  show 
that  in  the  preparation  of  the  ovum  and  i^rmatozoon  for 
fertilization  the  nuclear  matter  of  each  is  reduced  by  half  (reduc- 
ing division  of  the  chromosomes),  and  that  fertilization  means 
the  restoration  of  the  normal  bulk  in  the  fertilized  cell  by  equal 
contributions  from  male  and  female.  So  far  as  the  known  facts 
Ol  this  process  of  union  of  germ-plasms  go,  they  take  us  no 


farther  than  to  establish  such  a  relation  between  the  offs[»ing 
and  two  parents  as  exists  between  the  offspring  and  one  parent 
in  the  other  cases.  Amphimixis  has  a  vast  importance  in  the 
theory  of  evolution  (Weismann,  for  instance,  regards  it  as  the 
chief  factor  in  the  production  of  variations);  for  its  relation  to 
heredity  we  are  as  yet  dependent  on  empirical  observations. 

Heredity  and  Devdopment. — The  actual  process  by  which  the 
germinal  mass  slowly  assumes  the  characters  of  the  adult — that 
is,  becomes  like  the  parent — depends  on  the  interaction  of  two 
sets  of  factors:  the  properties  of  the  germinal  material  itself, 
and  the  influences  of  substances  and  conditions  external  to  the 
germinal  material  Naturally,  as  K.  W.  von  Nftgeli  and  Hertwig 
in  particular  have  pointed  out,  there  is  no  perpetual  sharp 
contrast  between  the  two  sets  of  factors,  for,  as  growth  proceeds, 
the  external  is  constantly  becoming  the  internal;  the  results 
of  influences,  which  were  in  one  stage  part  of  the  environment, 
are  in  the  next  and  subsequent  stages  part  of  the  embryo.  The 
differences  between  the  exponents  of  evolution  and  epigenesb 
offer  practical  problems  to  be  decided  by  experiment.  Every 
phenomenon  in  development  that  is  proved  the  direct  result  of 
epigenetic  factors  can  be  discounted  from  the  complexity  of  the 
germinal  mass.  If,  for  instance,  as  H.  Driesch  and  Hertwig  have 
argued,  much  of  the  differentiation  of  cells  and  tissues  is  a 
function  of  locality  and  is  due  to  the  action  of  different  external 
forces  on  similar  material,  then  just  so  much  burden  is  removed 
from  what  evolutionists  have  to  explain.  That  much  remains 
cannot  be  doubted.  Two  eggs  similar  in  appearance  develop 
side  by  side  in  the  same  sea-water,  one  becoming  a  mollusc,  the 
other  an  A  mphioxus.  Hertwig  would  say  that  the  slight  differ- 
ences in  the  original  eggs  would  determine  slight  differences  in 
metabolism  and  so  forth,  with  the  result  that  the  segmentation 
of  the  two  is  slightly  different;  in  the  next  stage  the  differences 
in  metabolisms  and  other  relations  will  be  increased,  and  so  on 
indefinitely.  But  in  such  cases  c^esl  le  premier  pas  qui  coHUf  and 
the  absolute  cost  in  theoretical  complexity  of  the  germinal 
material  can  be  estimated  only  after  a  prolonged  course  of 
experimental  work  in  a  field  which  is  as  yet  hardly  touched. 

Empirical  Study  of  Heredity. — The  fundamental  baas  ci 
heredity  is  the  separation  of  a  mass  from  the  parent  (germ-plasm) 
which  under  certain  conditions  grows  into  an  individual  resem- 
bling the  parent.  The  goal  of  the  study  of  heredity  will  be 
reached  only  when  all  the  phenomena  can  be  referred  to  the 
nature  of  the  germ-plasm  and  of  its  relations  to  the  conditions 
under  which  it  grows,  but  we  have  seen  how  far  our  knowledge 
is  from  any  attempt  at  such  references.  In  the  meantime,  the 
empirical  facts,  the  actual  relations  of  the  characters  in  the 
offspring  to  the  characters  of  the  parents  and  ancestors,  are 
being  collected  and  grouped.  In  this  inquiry  it  at  once  becomes 
obvious  that  every  character  found  in  a  parent  may  or  may  not 
be  present  in  the  offspring.  When  any  character  occurs  in  both, 
it  is  generally  s[X)ken  of  as  transmissible  and  of  having  been 
transmitted.  In  this  broad  sense  there  is  no  character  that  is 
not  transmissible.  In  all  kinds  of  reproduction,  the  characters 
of  the  class,  family,  genus,  species,  variety  or  race,  and  ol  the 
actual  individual,  are  transmissible,  the  certainty  with  which 
any  character  appears  being  almost  in  direct  proportion  to  its 
rank  in  the  descending  scale  from  order  to  individuaL  The 
transmitted  characters  are  anatomical,  down  to  the  most  minute 
detail;  physiological,  including  such  phenomena  as  diatheses, 
timbre  of  voice  and  even  compound  phenomena,  such  as  gau- 
ckerie  and  peculiarity  of  handwriting;  {psychological;  patho> 
logical;  teratological,  such  as  syndactylism  and  all  kinds  of 
individual  variations.  Either  sex  may  transmit  characters 
which  in  themselves  are  necessarily  latent,  as,  for  instance,  a 
bull  may  transmit  a  good  milking  strain.  In  forms  of  asexual 
reproduction,  such  as  division,  budding,  propagation  by  slips  and 
so  forth,  every  character  of  the  parent  may  appear  in  the 
descendant,  and  apparently  even  in  the  descendants  produced 
from  that  descendant  by  the  ordinary  sexual  processes.  In 
reproduction  by  spore  formation,  in  parthenogenesis  and  in 
ordinary  sexual  modes,  where  there  is  an  embr>'ological  history 
between  the  separated  mass  and  the  new  adult,  it  is  necessary 
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fo  attempt  a  difficult  discrimination  between  acquired  and  innate 
characters. 

Acquired  Characters. — Every  diaracter  is  the  result  of  two 
sets  of  factors,  those  resident  in  the  germinal  material  and  those 
imposed  from  without  Our  knowledge  has  taken  us  far  beyond 
any  such  idea  as  the  formation  of  a  germinal  material  by  the 
collection  of  particles  from  the  adult  organs  and  tissues  (gem- 
mules  of  C.  Darwin).  The  inheritance  of  any  character  means 
the  transmission  in  the  germinal  material  of  matter  which, 
brought  under  the  necessary  external  conditions,  develops  into 
the  character  of  the  parent.  There  is  necessarily  an  acquired 
or  epigenetic  side  to  every  character;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
our  knowledge  of  the  actual  processes  to  make  necessary  or 
even  probable  the  supposition  that  the  result  of  that  faaor  in 
one  generation  appears  in  the  germ-plasm 'of  the  subsequent 
generations,  in  those  cases  where  an  embryological  development 
separates  parent  and  oflfspring.  The  development  of  any  normal, 
soKsIled  "  innate,"  character,  such  as,  say,  the  assumption  of 
the  normal  human  shape  and  relations  of  the  frontal  bone, 
requires  the  co-operation  of  many  factors  external  to  the  develop- 
ing embryo,  and  the  absence  of  abnormal  distorting  factors. 
When  we  say  that  such  an  innate  character  is  transmitted,  we 
mean  only  that  the  germ-plasm  has  such  a  constitution  that, 
in  the  presence  of  the  epigenetic  factors  and  the  absence  of 
abnormal  epigenetic  factors,  the  bone  will  appear  in  due  course 
and  in  due  form.  If  an  abnormal  epigenetic  factor  be  applied 
during  development,  whether  to  the  embryo  in  uierOf  to  the 
developing  chUd,  or  in  after  life,  abnormality  of  some  kind  will 
appear  in  the  bone,  and  such  an  abnormality  is  a  good  type  of 
what  is  spoken  of  as  an  "  acquired  "  character.  Naturally  such 
a  character  varies  with  the  external  stimulus  and  the  nature  of 
the  material  to  which  the  stimulus  is  applied,  and  probability 
and  observation  lead  us  to  suppose  that  as  the  germ-plasm  of 
the  offspring  is  similar  to  that  of  the  parent,  being  a  mass 
separated  from  the  parent,  abnormal  epigenetic  influences 
would  produce  results  on  the  offspring  similar  to  those  which 
they  produced  on  the  parent.  Scrutiny  of  very  many  cases 
of  the  supposed  inheritance  of  acquired  characters  shows  that 
they  may  be  explained  in  this  fashion — that  is  to  say,  that  they 
do  not  necessarily  involve  any  feature  different  in  kind  from 
what  we  understand  to  occur  in  normal  development.  The 
effects  of  increased  use  or  of  disuse  on  organs  or  tissues,  the 
reactions  of  living  tissues  to  various  external  influences,  to 
bacteria,  to  bacterial  or  other  toxins,  or  to  different  conditions 
of  respiration,  nutrition  and  so  forth,  we  know  empirically  to 
be  different  in  the  case  of  different  individuals,  and  we  may 
expect  that  when  the  living  matter  of  a  parent  responds  in  a 
certain  way  to  a  certain  external  stimulus,  the  living  matter  of 
the  descendant  will  respond  to  similar  circumstances  in  a  similar 
fashion.  The  operation  of  similar  influences  on  similar  material 
accounts  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  facts.  In  the  lm[X)rtant 
case  of  the  transmission  of  disease  from  parent  to  offspring  it  is 
plain  that  three  sets  of  normal  factors  may  operate,  and  other 
cases  of  transmission  must  be  subjected  to  similar  scrutiny: 
(i)  a  child  may  inherit  the  anatomical  and  physiological  con- 
stitution of  either  parent,  and  with  that  a  special  liability  of 
failure  to  resist  the  attacks  of  a  wide-spread  disease;  (2)  the 
actual  bacteria  may  be  contained  in  the  ovum  or  possibly  in  the 
spermatozoon;  (3)  the  toxins  of  the  disease  may  have  affected 
the  ovum,  or  the  spermatozoon,  or  through  the  placenta  the 
growing  embryo.  Obviously  in  the  first  two  cases  the  offspring 
cannot  be  said  in  any  strict  sense  to  have  inherited  the  disease; 
In  the  last  case,  the  theoretical  nomenclature  is  more  doubtful, 
but  it  b  at  least  plain  that  no  inexplicable  factor  is  involved. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  "  Lamarckians  "  and  "  Neo- 
Lamarckians  "  in  their  advocacy  of  an  inheritance  of  "  acquired 
characters  "  make  a  theoretical  assumption  of  a  different  kind, 
which  applies  equally  to  "  acquired  "  and  to  "  innate  "  char- 
acters. They  suppose  that  the  result  of  the  epigenetic  factors 
is  reflected  on  the  germ-plasm  in  such  a  mode  that  In  develop- 
ment the  products  would  display  the  same  or  a  similar  character 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  epigenetic  factors  on  the  new 
ZIIL  T 


individual,  or  would  display  the  result  in  an  accentuated  form 
if  with  the  renewed  oo-opention  of  the  external  factors.  Such 
an  assumption  presents  its  greatest  theoretical  difficulty  if,  with 
Weismann,  we  suppose  the  germ-plasm  to  be  different  in  kind 
from  the  general  soma-plasm,  and  its  least  theoretical  difficulty 
if,  with  Hertwig,  we  suppose  the  essential  matter  of  the  repro- 
ductive cells  to  be  similar  in  kind  to  the  essential  substance  of 
the  general  body  cells.  But,  apart  from  the  differences  between 
such  theories,  it  supposes,  in  all  cases  where  an  embryologinl 
development  lies  between  parent  and  descendant,  the  existence 
of  a  factor  towards  which  our  present  knowledge  of  the  actual 
processes  gives  us  no  assistance.  The  separated  hereditary 
mass  docs  not  contain  the  organs  of  the  adult;  the  Lamarckian 
factor  would  involve  the  translation  of  the  characten  of  the  adult 
back  into  the  characters  of  the  germ-cell  in  such  a  fashion  that 
when  the  germ-cell  developed  these  characten  would  be  re- 
translated again  into  those  which  originally  had  been  produced 
by  co-operation  between  germ-plasm  characten  and  epigenetic 
factors.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  the  theoretical 
difficulty  is  not  fatal  to  the  Lamarckian  supposition;  it  does 
no  more  than  demand  a  much  more  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
supposed  cases.  Such  a  scrutiny  has  been  going  on  since  Weisnunn 
fint  raised  the  difficulty,  and  the  present  result  is  that  no  known 
case  has  appeared  which  cannot  be  explained  without  the 
Lamarckian  factor,  and  the  vast  majority  of  cases  have  been 
resolved  without  any  difficulty  into  the  ordinary  events  of  which 
we  have  full  experience.  Taking  the  empirical  data  in  detail, 
it  would  appear  fint  that  the  effects  of  single  mutilations  are 
not  inherited.  The  effects  of  long-continued  mutUations  are 
not  inherited,  but  Darwin  cites  as  a  possible  case  the  Mahom- 
medans  of  Celebes,  in  whom  the  prepuce  is  very  small.  C.  £. 
Brown-S6quard  thought  that  he  had  shown  in  the  case  of  guinea- 
pigs  the  inheritance  of  the  results  of  nervous  lesions,  but  analyses 
of  his  results  leave  the  question  extremely  doubtful.  The 
inheritance  of  the  effects  of  use  and  disuse  is  not  proved.  The 
inheritance  of  the  effects  of  changed  conditions  of  life  is  quite 
uncertain.  N&geli  grew  Alpine  plants  at  Munich,  but  found 
that  the  change  was  produced  at  once  and  was  not  increased 
in  a  period  of  thirteen  yean.  Alphonse  de  CandoUe  starved 
phmts,  with  the  result  of  producing  better  blooms,  and  found 
that  seedlings  from  these  were  also  above  the  average  in  luxuri- 
ance of  blossom,  but  in  these  experiments  the  effects  of  selection 
during  the  starvation,  and  of  direct  effect  on  the  nutrition  of  the 
seeds,  were  not  eliminated.  Such  results  are  typical  of  the 
vast  number  of  experiments  and  observations  recorded.  The 
empirical  issue  is  doubtful,  with  a  considerable  balance  against 
the  supposed  inheritance  of  acquired  characten. 

Empirical  Study  of  Effects  of  Amphimixis. — Inheritance  is 
theoretically  possible  from  each  parent  and  from  the  ancestry 
of  each.  In  considering  the  total  effect  it  is  becoming  customary 
to  distinguish  between  "  blended  "  inheritance,  where  the  off- 
spring appean  ia  respect  of  any  character  to  be  intermediate 
between  the  conditions  in  the  parents;  "  prepotent  "  inheritance, 
where  one  parent  is  supposed  to  be  more  effective  than  the  other 
in  stamping  the  offspring  (thus,  for  instance,  Negroes,  Jews 
and  Chinese  are  stated  to  be  prepotent  in  crosses);  "  exclusive" 
inheritance,  where  the  character  of  the  offspring  is  definitely 
that  of  one  of  the  parents.  Such  a  classification  depends  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  word  character,  and  rests  on  no  certain 
grounds.  An  apparently  blended  character  or  a  prepotent 
character  may  on  analysis  turn  out  to  be  due  to  the  inheritance 
of  a  certain  proportion  of  minuter  characten  derived  exclusively 
from  either  parent.  H.  de  Vries  and  later  on  a  number  of  other 
biologists  have  advanced  the  knowledge  of  heredity  in  crosses 
by  carrying  out  further  the  experimental  and  theoretical  work 
of  Gregor  Mendel  (see  Mendeusm  and  Hybsidism),  and  results 
of  great  practical  Importance  to  breeden  have  already  been 
obtained.  These  experiments  and  results,  however,  appear 
to  relate  exclusively  to  sexual  reproduction  and  almost  entirely 
to  the  crossing  of  artificial  varieties  of  animals  and  plants.  So 
far  as  they  go,  they  point  strongly  to  the  occurrence  of  alternate 
inheritance  instead  of  blended  inheritance  in  the  case  of  artificial 
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at  the  south-east  corner,  in  the  same  style,  is  called  the  "  Lady 
Arbour,"  but  the  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown.  Of  the  former 
fine  decagonal  Decorated  chapter-house,  only  the  doorway  and 
slight  traces  remain.  Within,  the  nave  has  Norman  arcades, 
showing  the  wealth  of  ornament  common  to  the  work  of  this 
period  in  the  church.  Wyatt  shortened  it  by  one  bay,  and  the 
clerestory  is  his  work.  There  is  a  fine  late  Norman  font,  springing 
from  a  base  with  the  rare  design  of  four  lions  at  the  comers. 
The  south  transept  is  also  Norman,  but  largely  altered  by  the 
introduction  of  Perpendicular  work.  The  north  transept  was 
wholly  rebuilt  in  1287  to  contain  the  shrine  of  St  Thomas  de 
Cantilupe,  bishop  of  Hereford,  of  which  there  remains  the 
magnificent  marble  pedestal  surmounted  by  an  ornate  arcade. 
The  fine  lantern,  with  its  many  shafts  and  vaulting,  was  thrown 
open  to  the  floor  of  the  bell-chamber  by  Cottingham.  The  choir 
screen  is  a  florid  design  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  in  light  wrought 
iron,  with  a  wealth  of  ornament  in  copper,  brass,  mosaic  and 
polished  stones.  The  dark  choir  is  Norman  in  the  arcades  and 
the  stage  above,  with  Early  English  clerestory  and  vaulting. 
At  the  east  end  is  a  fine  Norman  arch,  blocked  until  1841  by 
a  Grecian  screen  erected  in  171 7.  The  choir  stalls  are  largely 
Decorated.  The  organ  contains  original  work  by  the  famous 
builder  Renatus  Harris,  and  was  the  gift  of  Charles  II.  to  the 
cathedral.  The  small  north-east  and  south-east  transepts  are 
Decorated  but  retain  traces  of  the  Norman  apsidal  terminations 
eastward.  The  eastern  lady  chapel,  dated  about  1220,  shows 
elaborate  Early  English  work.  On  the  south  side  opens  the 
little  Perpendicular  chantry  of  Bishop  Audley  (1492-1502). 
In  the  north  choir  aisle  is  the  beautiful  fan-vaulted  chantry 
of  Bishop  Stanbury  (1470).  The  crypt  is  remarkable  as  being, 
like  the  lady  chapel,  Early  English,  and  is  thus  the  only  cathedral 
crypt  in  England  of  a  later  date  than  the  nth  century.  The 
ancient  monastic  library  remains  in  the  archive  room,  with  its 
heavy  oak  cupboards.  Deeds,  documents  and  several  rare 
manuscripts  and  relics  are  preserved,  and  several  of  the  precious 
books  are  still  secured  by  chains.  But  the  most  celebrated  relic 
is  in  the  south  choir  aisle.  This  is  the  Map  of  the  World,  dating 
from  about  13 14,  the  work  of  a  Lincolnshire  monk,  Ridiard  of 
Haldingham.  It  represents  the  world  as  surrounded  by  ocean, 
and  embodies  many  ideas  taken  from  Herodotus,  Pliny  and  other 
writers,  being  filled  with  grotesque  figures  of  men,  beasts,  birds 
and  fishes,  together  with  representations  of  famous  cities  and 
scenes  of  scriptural  classical  story,  such  as  the  Labyrinth  of 
Crete,  the  Egyptian  pjrramids.  Mount  Sinai  and  the  joumeyings 
of  the  Israelites.  The  map  is  surmounted  by  representations  of 
Paradise  and  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

From  the  south-east  transept  of  the  cathedral  a  cloister  leads 
to  the  quadrangular  college  of  the  Vicars-Choral,  a  beautiful 
Perpendicular  building.  On  this  side  of  the  cathedral,  too, 
the  bishop's  palace,  originally  a  Norman  hall,  overlooks  the  Wye, 
and  near  it  lies  the  castle  green,  the  site  of  the  historic  castle, 
which  is  utterly  effaced.  There  is  here  a  column  (1809)  com- 
memorating the  victories  of  Nelson.  The  church  of  All  Saints 
is  Early  English  and  Decorated,  and  has  a  lofty  spire.  Both 
this  and  St  Peter's  (originally  Norman)  have  good  carved  stalls, 
but  the  fabric  of  both  churches  is  greatly  restored.  One  only  of 
the  six  gates  and  a  few  fragments  of  the  old  walls  are  still  to  be 
seen,  but  there  are  ruins  of  the  Black  Friars'  Monastery  in 
Widemarsh,  and  a  mile  out  of  Hereford  on  the  Bk-econ  Road, 
the  White  Cross,  erected  in  1347  by  Bishop  Louis  Charlton,  and 
restored  by  Archdeacon  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  commemorates 
the  departure  of  the  Black  Plague.  Of  domestic  buildings  the 
"  Old  House  "  is  a  good  example  of  the  picturesque  half-timbered 
style,  dating  from  1621,  and  the  Com'ngsby  Hospital  (almshouses) 
date  from  1614.  The  inmates  wear  a  remarkable  uniform  of 
red,  designed  by  the  founder.  Sir  T.  Com'ngsby.  St  Ethelbert's 
hospital  is  an  Early  English  foundation.  Old-established  schools 
are  the  Cathedral  school  (1384)  and  the  Blue  Coat  school  (17 10); 
there  is  also  the  County  College  (1880).  The  public  buildings 
are  the  shire  hall  in  St  Peter's  Street,  in  the  Grecian  Doric  style, 
with  a  statue  in  front  of  it  of  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  who 
represented  the  county  in  parliament  from  1847  to  18^2^  the 


town  hall  (1904),  the  corn-exchange  (1858),  the  free  library  and 
museum  in  Broad  Street;  the  guildhall  and  mansion  house. 
A  musical  festival  of  the  choirs  of  Hereford,  Gloucester  and 
Worcester  cathedrals  is  held  annually  in  rotation  at  these  cities. 

The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  municipal  council  con- 
sisting of  s  mayor,  6  aldermen  and  x8  councillors.  Area, 
5031  acres. 

Hereford  (Herefortuna),  founded  after  the  crossing  of  the 
Severn  by  the  West  Saxons  early  in  the  7th  century,  had  a 
strategic  importance  due  to  its  proximity  to  the  Wcbh  March. 
The  foundation  of  the  castle  is  ascribed  to  Earl  Harold,  afterwards 
Harold  II.  The  castle  was  successfully  besieged  by  Stephen, 
and  was  the  prison  of  Prince  Edward  during  the  Barons'  Wars. 
The  pacification  of  Wales  deprived  Hereford  of  military  signifi- 
cance until  it  became  a  Royalist  stronghold  during  the  Civil  Wars. 
It  surrendered  easily  to  Waller  in  1643;  but  was  reoccupied 
by  the  king's  troops  and  received  Rupert  on  his  march  to  Wales 
after  Naseby.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Scots  during  August 
1645  and  relieved  by  the  king.  It  fell  to  the  Parliamentarians 
in  this  year.  In  1086  the  town  included  fees  of  the  bishop,  the 
dean  and  chapter,  and  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  but  was  other- 
wise royal  demesne.  Richard  I.  in  X189  sold  their  town  to 
the  citizens  at  a  fee  farm  rent,  which  grant  was  confirmed  by 
John,  Henry  III.,  Edward  II.,  Edward  III.,  Richard  II.,  Henry 
IV.  and  Edward  IV.  Incorporation  was  granted  to  the  mayor, 
aldermen  and  citizens  in  1597,  and  confirmed  in  1620  and 
1697-1698.  Hereford  returned  two  members  to  parliament 
from  1295  until  1885,  when  the  Redistribution  Act  deprived  it  of 
one  representative.  In  XI16-1117  a  fair  beginning  on  St  Ethel- 
berta's  day  was  conferred  on  the  bishop,  the  antecedent  of  the 
modem  fair  in  the  beginning  of  May.  A  fair  beginning  on  St 
Denis'  day,  granted  to  the  citizens  in  1226-1227,  is  represented 
by  that  held  in  October.  The  fair  of  Easter  Wednesday  was 
granted  in  1682.  In  1792  the  existing  fairs  of  Candlemas  week 
and  the  beginning  of  July  were  held.  Market  days  were,  under 
Henry  VIII.  and  in  1792,  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Saturday; 
the  Friday  market  was  discontinued  before  1835.  Hereford  was 
the  site  of  a  provincial  mint  in  1086  and  later.  A  grant  of  an 
exclusive  merchant  gild,  in  121 5-1 2 16,  was  several  times  con- 
firmed. The  trade  in  wool  was  important  in  1202,  and  eventually 
responsible  for  gilds  of  tailors,  drapers,  mercers,  dyers,  fullers, 
cloth  workers,  weavers  and  haberdashers;  it  brought  into  the 
market  Welsh  friezes  and  white  cloth;  but  declined  in  the  i6th 
century,  although  it  existed  in  1835.  The  leather  trade  was 
considerable  in  the  13th  century.  In  1835  the  glove  trade  had 
declined.  The  dty  anciently  had  an  extensive  trade  in  bread 
with  Wales.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  David  Garrick,  the  actor, 
in  1716,  and  probably  of  Nell  Gwyn,  mistress  of  Charles  II.,  to 
whose  memory  a  tablet  was  erected  in  1883,  marking  the  supposed 
site  of  her  house. 

See  R.  Johnson,  Ancient  Customs  of  Hereford  (London,  1882): 

i.  Duncumbe,  History  of  Hereford  (Hereford,  1882);  Journal  ot 
trit.  Arch.  Assoc,  xxvu . 

HEREFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England  on  the 
south  Welsh  border,  bounded  N.  by  Shropshire,  E.  by  Worcester- 
shire, S.  by  Monmouthshire  and  Gloucestershire,  and  W.  by 
Radnorshire  and  Brecknockshire.  The  area  is  839*6  sq.  m. 
The  county  is  almost  wholly  drained  by  the  Wye  and  its  tribu- 
taries, but  on  the  north  and  east  includes  a  small  portion  of  the 
Severn  basin.  The  Wye  enters  Herefordshire  from  Wales  at  Hay, 
and  with  a  sinuous  and  very  beautiful  course  crosses  the  south- 
western part  of  the  county,  leaving  it  close  above  the  town  of 
Monmouth.  Of  its  tributaries,  the  Lugg  enters  in  the  north-west 
near  Presteign,  and  has  a  course  generally  easterly  to  Leominster, 
where  it  turns  south,  receives  the  Arrow  from  the  west,  and 
joins  the  Wye  6  m.  below  Hereford,  the  Frome  flowing  in  from 
the  east  immediately  above  the  junction.  The  Monnow  rising 
in  the  mountains  of  Brecknockshire  forms  the  boundary  between 
Herefordshire  and  Monmouthshire  over  one-half  of  its  course 
(about  20  m.),  but  it  joins  the  main  river  at  Monmouth.  Its 
principal  tributary  in  Herefordshire  is  the  Dore,  which  traverses 
the  picturesque  Golden  Valley.    The  Wye  is  celebrated  for  it^ 
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salmon  fishing,  which  is  carefuUy  preserved,  while  the  Lugg, 

Arrow  and  Frome  abound  in  trout  and  grayling,  as  does  the 

Teme.    This  last  is  a  tributary  of  the  Severn,  and  only  two  short 

reaches  lie  within  this  county  in  the  north,  while  it  also  forms 

parts  of  the  northern  and  eastern  boundary.    The  Leddon,  also 

flowing  to  the  Severn,  rises  in  the  east  of  the  county  and  leaves 

it  in  the  south-east,  passing  the  town  of  Ledbury.    High  ground, 

of  an  elevation  from  500  to  800  ft.,  separates  the  various  valleys, 

while  on  the  eastern  boundary  rise  the  Malvern  Hills,  reaching 

1 194  ft.  in  the  Herefordshire  Beacon,  and   1395  ft.  in  the 

Worcestershire  Beacon,  and  on  the  boundary  with  Brecknock* 

shire  the  Black  Mountains  exceed  2000  ft.    The  scenery  of  the 

Wye,  with  its  wooded  and  often  precipitous  banks,  is  famous, 

the  most  noteworthy  point  in  this  county  being  about  Symond's 

Yat,  on  the  Gloucestershire  border  below  Ross. 

CecAogy. — The  Archean  or  Pre-Cambrian  rocks,  the  most  ancient 
in  the  county,  emerge  from  beneath  the  newer  deposits  in  three  small 
isolated  areas.  On  the  western  border,  Stanner  Rock,  a  picturesque 
craggy  hill  near  Kington,  consists  of  igneous  materials  (granitoid 
rock,  fclstone.  dolerite  and  gabbro),  apparently  of  intrusive  origin 
and  possibly  of  Uriconian  age.  ^  In  Brampton  Bryan  Park,  a  lew 
miles  to  the  north-east,  some  ancient  conglomerates  emerge  and  may 
be  of  Longmyndian  age.  On  the  east  of  tne  county  the  Herefordshire 
Beacon  in  the  Malvern  chain  consists  of  gneisses  and  schists  and 
Uriconian  volcanic  rocks;  these  have  been  thrust  over  various 
members  of  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  systems,  and  owing  to  their 
hard  and  durable  nature  they  form  the  highest  ground  in  the  county. 
The  Cambrian  rocks  (Tremadoc  Beds)  come  next  in  order  of  age  and 
consist  of  quartzites.  sandstones  and  shales,  well  exposed  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  Malvern  chain  and  also  at  Pedwardine  near 
Brampton  Bryan.  The  Silurian  rocks  are  well  developed  in  the 
north-west  part  of  the  county,  between  Presteign  and  Ludlow;  also 
along  the  western  flanks  of  the  Malvern  Hills  and  in  the  eroded  dome 
of  Woolhope.  Smaller  patches  come  to  light  at  Westhide  east  of 
Hereford  and  at  May  Hill  near  Newent.  They  consist  of  highly 
fossiliferous  sandstones,  mudstones,  shales  and  limestones,  known 
as  the  Llandovery,  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  Series;  the  Woolhope, 
Wenlock-  and  Aymcstry  Limestones  are  famed  for  their  rich  fossil 
contents.  The  remainder  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  county 
is  occupied  by  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  through  which  the  rocks 
above  described  project  in  detached  areas.  The  Old  Red  Sandstone 
consists  of  a  great  thickness  of  red  sandstones  and  marls,  with 
tmpersistent  bands  of  impure  concretionary  limestone  known  as 
comstones,  which  by  their  superior  hardness  give  rise  to  scarps  and 
rounded  ridges;  they  have  yielded  remains  of  nshes  and  crustaceans. 
Some  of  the  upper  beds  are  conglomeratic.  On  its  south-eastern 
margin  the  county  just  reaches  tne  Carboniferous  Limestone  clifls 
of  the  Wye  Valley  near  Ross.  Glacial  dep<»its,  chiefly  sand  and 
gravel,  are  found  m  the  lower  ground  along  the  river-courses,  while 
caves  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  have  yielded  remains  of  the 
hyena,  cave-lion,  rhinoceros,  mammoth  and  reindeer. 

Agriculture  and  Industries, — The  soil  is  generally  marl  and 
clay,  but  in  various  parts  contains  calcareous  earth  in  mixed 
proix>rtions.  Westward  the  soil  is  tenacious  and  retentive  of 
water;  on  the  east  it  is  a  stiff  and  often  reddish  clay.  In  the 
south  is  found  a  light  sandy  loam.  More  than  four-fifihs  of  the 
total  area  of  the  county  is  under  c\iltlvation  and  about  two-thirds 
of  this  is  in  permanent  pasture.  Ash  and  oak  coppices  and 
larch  plantations  clothe  its  hillsides  and  crests.  The  rich  red 
soil  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  formation  is  famous  for  its  pear 
and  apple  orchards,  the  county,  notwithstanding  its  much 
smaller  area,  ranking  in  this  respect  next  to  Devonshire.  The 
apple  crop,  generally  large,  is  enormous  one  year  out  of  four. 
Twenty  hogsheads  of  cider  have  been  made  from  an  acre  of 
orchard,  twelve  being  the  ordinary  yield.  Cider  is  the  staple 
beverage  of  the  county,  and  the  trade  in  cider  and  perry  is  large. 
Hops  are  another  staple  of  the  county,  the  vines  of  which  are 
planted  in  rows  on  ploughed  land.  As  early  as  Camden's  day  a 
Herefordshire  adage  coupled  Weobley  ale  with  Leominster 
bread,  indicating  the  county's  capacity  to  produce  fine  wheat 
and  barley,  as  well  as  hops. 

Herefordshire  is  also  famous  as  a  breeding  county  for  its 
cattle  of  bright  red  hue,  with  mottled  or  white  faces  and  sleek 
silky  coats.  The  Herefords  are  stalwart  and  healthy,  and, 
though  not  good  milkers,  put  on  more  meat  and  fat  at  an  early 
age,  in  proportion  to  food  consumed,  than  almc»t  any  other 
variety.  They  produce  the  finest  beef,  and  are  more  cheaply 
fed  than  Devons  or  Durhams,  with  which  they  are  advantageously 
crossed.    As  a  dairy  county  Herefordshire  docs  not  rank  high. 


Its  small,  white-faced,  hornless,  symmetrical  breed  of  sheep 
known  as  "  the  Rycbnds,"  from  the  district  near  Ross,  where 
it  was  bred  in  most  perfection,  made  the  county  long  famottt 
both  for  the  flavour  of  its  meat  and  the  merino-like  texture  of 
its  wool.  Fuller  says  of  this  that  it  was  best  known  as  "  Lempster 
ore,"  and  the  finest  in  all  England.  In  its  original  form  the 
breed  is  extinct,  crossing  with  the  Leicester  having  improved 
size  and  stamina  at  the  cost  of  the  fleece,  and  the  chief  breeds 
of  sheep  on  Herefordshire  farms  at  present  are  Shn^Mhire 
Downs,  Cotswolds  and  Radnors,  with  their  crosses.  Agricultural 
horses  of  good  quality  are  bred  in  the  north,  and  saddle  and 
coach  horses  may  be  met  with  at  the  fairs.  Breeders'  names 
from  the  county  are  famous  at  the  national  cattle  shows,  and 
the  number,  size  and  quality  of  the  stock  are  seen  in  their  supply 
of  the  metropolitan  and  other  markets.  Prize  Herefcmis  are 
constantly  exported  to  the  colonies. 

Manufacturing  enterprise  is  small.  There  are  some  iron 
foundries  and  factories  for  agricultural  implements,  and  some 
paper  is  made.  There  are  considerable  limestone  quarries,  as 
near  Ledbury. 

Communications. — Hereford  is  an  important  railway  centre. 
The  Worcester  and  Cardiff  line  of  the  Great  Western  railway, 
entering  on  the  east,  runs  to  Hereford  by  Ledbury  and  xhea 
southward.  The  joint  line  of  the  Great  Western  and  N<«th« 
Western  companies  runs  north  from  Hereford  by  Leominster, 
proceeding  to  Shrewsbury  and  Crewe.  At  Leominster  a  Great 
Western  branch  crosses,  connecting  Worcester,  Bromyard  and 
New  Radnor.  From  Hereford  a  Great  Western  branch  follows 
the  Wye  south  to  Ross,  and  thence  to  the  Forest  of  Dean  and 
to  Gloucester;  a  branch  connects  Ledbury  with  Gloucester, 
and  the  Golden  Valley  is  traversed  by  a  branch  from  Pontrilas 
on  the  Worcester-Cardiff  line.  From  Hereford  the  Midland  and 
Neath  and  Brecon  line  follows  the  Wye  valley  westward.  None 
of  the  rivers  is  commercially  navigable  and  the  canals  are  out 
of  use. 

Population  and  Administration. — ^The  area  of  the  ancient 
county  is  537,363  acres,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  115,949 
and  in  1901  of  114,380.  The  area  of  the  administrative  county 
is  538,921  acres.  The  county  contains  la  hundreds.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parliamentary  divisions,  Leominster  (N.)  and 
Ross  (S.),  and  it  also  includes  the  parliamentary  borough  of 
Hereford,  each  returning  one  member.  There  are  two  municipal 
boroughs — Hereford  (pop.  21,382)  and  Leominster  (5826). 
The  other  urban  districts  are  Bromyard  (1663),  Kington  (1944), 
Ledbury  (3259)  and  Ross  (3303).  The  county  is  in  the  Oxford 
circuit,  and  assizes  are  held  at  Hereford.  It  has  one  court  of 
quarter  sessions  and  is  divided  into  1 1  petty  sessional  divisions. 
The  boroughs  of  Hereford  and  Leominster  have  separate  com- 
missions of  the  peace,  and  the  borough  of  Hereford  has  in 
addition  a  separate  court  of  quarter  sessions.  There  are  260 
civil  parishes.  The  ancient  county,  which  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  with  small  parts  in  those  of  Gloucester, 
Worcester  and  Llandaff,  contains  222  ecclesiastical  parishes  or 
districts,  wholly  or  in  part. 

History. — At  some  time  in  the  7th  century  the  West  Saxons 
pushed  their  way  across  the  Severn  and  established  themselves 
in  the  territory  between  Wales  and  Mercia,  with  which  kingdom 
they  soon  became  incorporated.  The  district  which  is  now 
Herefordshire  was  occupied  by  a  tribe  the  Hecanas,  who  con« 
gregatcd  chiefly  in  the  fertile  area  about  Hereford  and  in  the 
mining  districts  round  Ross.  In  the  8th  century  Offa  extended 
the  Mercian  irohtier  to  the  Wye,  securing  it  by  the  earthwork 
known  as  Offa's  dike,  portions  of  which  are  visible  at  Knighton 
and  Moorhampton  in  this  county.  In  915  the  Danes  made  their 
way  up  the  Severn  to  the  district  of  Archenfield,  where  they 
took  prisoner  Cyfeiliawg  bishop  of  Llandaff,  and  in  921  they 
besieged  Wigmore,  which  bad  been  rebuilt  in  that  year  by  Edward. 
From  the  time  of  its  first  settlement  the  district  was  the  scene 
of  constant  border  wariare  with  the  Welsh,  and  Harold,  whose 
earldom  included  this  county,  ordered  that  any  Welshman 
caught  trespassing  over  the  border  should  lose  his  right  hand. 
In  the  period  preceding  the  Conquest  much  disturbance 
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cattted  by  the  outrages  of  the  Norman  colony  planted  in  this 
county  by  Edward  the  Confessor.  Richard's  castle  in  the  north 
ci  the  county  was  the  first  Norman  fortress  erected  on  English 
too,  and  Wigmore,  Ewyas  Harold,  Clifford,  Weobley,  Hereford, 
Donnington  and  Caldecot  were  all  the  sites  of  Norman  strong- 
holds. The  conqueror  entrusted  the  subjugation  of  Hereford- 
shire to  William  FitsOsbem,  but  Edric  the  Wild  in  conjunaion 
with  the  Welsh  prolonged  resistance  against  him  for  two  years. 

In  the  wars  of  Stephen's  reign  Hereford  and  Weobley  castles 
were  held  against  the  king,  but  were  captured  in  1 138.  Edward, 
afterwards  Edward  I.,  was  imprisoned  in  Hereford  Castle,  and 
made  his  famous  escape  thence  in  1 365.  In  1326  the  parliament 
assembled  at  Hereford  which  deposed  Edward  II.  In  the  Z4th 
and  15th  centuries  the  forest  of  Deerfold  gave  refuge  to  some 
of  the  most  noted  followers  of  Wycliffe.  During  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses  the  influence  of  the  Mortimers  led  the  county  to 
support  the  Yorkist  cause,  and  Edward,  afterwards  Edward 
IV.,  raised  33,000  men  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  battle 
of  Mortimer's  Cross  was  fought  in  1461^  near  Wigmore.  Before 
the  outbreak  of  the  dvil  war  of  the  zyth  century,  complaints 
of  illegal  taxation  were  rife  in  Herefordshire,  but  a  strong  anti- 
puritan  feeling  induced  the  county  to  favour  the  royalist  cause. 
Hereford,  Goodrich  and  Ledbury  all  endured  sieges. 

The  earldom  of  Hereford  was  granted  by  William  I.  to  William 
FitzOsbem,  about  1067,  but  on  the  outlawry  of  his  son  Roger 
in  Z074  the  title  lapsed  until  conferred  on  Henry  de  Bohun 
about  Z199.  It  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Bohuns  until 
the  death  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun  in  1373;  in  1397  Henry, 
earl  of  Derby,  afterwards  King  Henry  IV.,  who  had  married 
Mary  Bohun,  was  created  duke  of  Hereford.  Edward  VI. 
created  Walter  Devereux,  a  descendant  of  the  Bohun  family, 
Viscount  Hereford,  in  1550,  and  his  grandson,  the  famous  earl 
of  Essex,  was  bom  in  this  county.  Since  this  date  the  viscounty 
has  been  held  by  the  Devereux  family,  and  the  holder  ranks 
as  the  premier  viscount  of  England.  The  families  of  Clifford, 
Giffard  and  Mortimer  figured  prominently  in  the  warfare  on 
the  Welsh  border,  and  the  Talbots,  Lacys,  Crofts  and  Scuda- 
mores  abo  had  important  seats  in  the  county,  Sir  James  Scuda- 
more  of  Holme  Lacy  being  the  original  of  the  Sir  Scudamore  of 
Spenser's  Paery  Queen.  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  leader  of  the 
Lollards,  was  sheriff  of  Herefordshire  in  1406. 

Herefordshire  probably  originated  as  a  shire  in  the  time  of 
/Ethelstan,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chroncile  in  105 1. 
In  the  Domesday  Survey  parts  of  Monmouthshire  and  Radnor- 
shire are  assessed  under  Herefordshire,  and  the  western  and 
southern  borders  remained  debatable  ground  until  with  the 
incorporation  of  the  Welsh  marches  in  1535  considerable  territory 
was  restored  to  Herefordshire  and  formed  into  the  hundreds  of 
Wigmore,  Ewyas  Lacy  and  Huntingdon,  while  Ewyas  Harold 
was  united  to  Webtree.  At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey 
the  divisions  of  the  county  were  very  unsettled.  As  many  as 
nineteen  hundreds  are  mentioned,  but  these  were  of  varying 
extent,  some  containing  only  one  manor,  some  from  twenty 
to  thirty.  Of  the  twelve  modem  hundreds,  only  Greytree, 
Radlow,  Stretford,  Wolphy  and  Wormclow  retain  Domesday 
names.  Herefordshire  has  been  included  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford  since  its  foundation  in  676.  In  1291  it  comprised  the 
deaneries  of  Hereford,  Weston,  Leominster,  Weobley,  Frome, 
Archenfield  and  Ross  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Hereford,  and  the 
deaneries  of  Burford,  Stottesdon,  Ludlow,  Pontesbury,  Clun 
and  Wenlock,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Shropshire.  In  1877  the 
name  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Shrop>shire  was  changed  to  Ludlow, 
and  in  1899  the  deaneries  of  Abbey  Dore,  Bromyard,  Kingsland, 
Kington  and  Ledbury  were  created  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Hereford. 

Herefordshire  was  governed  by  a  sheriff  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  shire-court  meeting  at  Hereford 
where  later  the  assizes  and  quarter  sessions  were  also  held.  In 
1606  an  act  was  passed  declaring  Hereford  free  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  council  of  Wales,  but  the  county  was  not  finally 
relieved  from  the  interference  of  the  Lords  Marchers  until  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary. 


Herefordshire  has  always  been  esteemed  an  exceptionally 
rich  agricultttral  area,  the  manufactures  being  unimportant,' 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  woollen  and  the  cloth  trade  which 
flourished  soon  after  the  Conquest.  Iron  was  worked  in  Wormefew 
hundred  in  Roman  times,  and  the  Domesday  Survey  mentiona 
iron  workers  in  Marde.  At  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  towna 
had  become  much  impoverished,  and  Elisabeth  in  order  to 
encourage  local  industries,  insisted  on  her  subjects  wearing 
English-made  caps  from  the  factory  of  Hereford.  Hops  were 
grown  in  the  county  soon  after  their  introduction  into  England 
in  1524.  In  Z580  and  again  in  1637  the  county  was  severely 
visited  by  the  plague,  but  in  the  Z7th  century  it  had  a  flourisJiing 
timber  trade  and  was  noted  for  its  orchards  and  cider. 

Herefordshire  was  first  represented  in  parliament  in  1295, 
when  it  returned  two  members,  the  boroughs  of  Ledbury,  Here- 
ford, Leominster  and  Weobley  being  also  represented.  Hereford 
was  again  represented  in  Z299,  and  Bromyard  and  Ross  in  1304, 
but  the  boroughs  made  very  irregular  returns,  and  from  1306 
until  Weobley  regained  representation  in  1627,  only  Herdford 
and  Leominster  were  represented.  Under  the  act  of  1832  the 
county  retumed  three  members  and  Weobley  was  disfranchised. 
The  act  of  z868  deprived  Leominster  of  one  member,  and  under 
the  act  of  1885  Leominster  was  disfranchised,  and  Hereford 
lost  one  member. 

Antiquities.— There  are  remains  of  several  of  the  strongholds 
which  Herefordshire  possessed  as  a  march  county,  some  of  which 
were  maintained  and  enlarged,  after  the  settlement  of  the  border, 
to  serve  in  later  wars.  To  the  south  of  Ross  are  those  of  Wilton 
and  Goodrich,  commanding  the  Wye  on  the  right  bank,  the 
latter  a  ruin  of  peculiar  magnificence,  and  both  gaining  pictur- 
esqueness  from  their  beautiful  situations.  Of  the  several  castles 
in  the  valleys  of  the  boundary-river  Monnow  and  its  tributaries, 
those  in  this  county  include  Pembridge,  Kilpeck  and  Longtown; 
of  which  the  last  shows  extensive  remains  of  the  strong  keep  and 
thick  walls.  In  the  north  the  finest  example  is  Wigmore, 
consisting  of  a  keep  on  an  artificial  mound  within  outer  walls, 
the  seat  of  the  powerful  family  of  Mortimer. 

Beside  the  cathedral  of  Hereford,  and  the  fine  churches  of 
Ledbury,  Leominster  and  Ross,  described  under  separate 
headings,  the  county  contains  some  churches  of  almost  unique 
interest.  In  that  of  Kilpeck  remarkable  and  unusual  Norman 
work  is  seen.  It  consists  of  the  three  divisions  of  nave,  choir 
and  chancel,  divided  by  ornate  arches,  the  chancel  ending  in 
an  apse,  with  a  beautiful  and  elaborate  west  end  and  south 
doorway.  The  columns  of  the  choir  arch  are  composed  of 
figures.  A  similar  plan  is  seen  in  Petcrchurch  in  the  Golden 
Valley,  and  in  Moccas  church,  on  the  Wye  above  Hereford. 
Among  the  large  number  of  churches  exhibiting  Norman  details 
that  at  Bromyard  is  noteworthy.  At  Abbey  Dore,  the  Cisterdan 
abbey  church,  still  in  use,  is  a  large  and  beautiful  specimen  of 
Early  English  work,  and  there  are  slight  remains  of  the  monastic 
buildings.  At  Madley,  south  of  the  Wye  5  m.  W.  of  Hereford, 
is  a  fine  Decorated  church  (with  earlier  portions),  with  the 
rare  feature  of  a  Decorated  apsidal  chancel  over  an  octagonal 
crypt.  Of  the  churches  in  mixed  styles  those  in  the  larger 
towns  are  the  most  noteworthy,  together  with  that  of  Weobley. 

The  half-timbered  style  of  domestic  architecture,  common  in 
the  west  and  midbnds  of  England  in  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries, 
beautifies  many  of  the  towns  and  villages.  Among  country 
houses,  that  of  Trcago,  9  m.  W.  of  Ross,  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  a  fortified  mansion  of  the  13th  century,  in  a  condition  little 
altered.  Rudhall  and  Suf  ton  Court,  between  Ross  and  Hereford, 
are  good  specimens  of  15th-century  work,  and  portions  of 
Hampton  Court,  8  m.  N.  of  Hereford,  are  of  the  same  period, 
built  by  Sir  Rowland  Lenthall,  a  favourite  of  Henry  IV.  Holme 
Lacy,  5  m.  S.E.  of  Hereford,  is  a  fine  mansion  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  17th  century,  with  picturesque  Dutch  gardens,  and  much 
wood-carving  by  Grinling  Gibbons  within.  This  was  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  Scudamores,  from  whom  it  was  inherited  by 
the  Stanhopes,  earls  of  Chesterfield,  the  9th  earl  of  Chester- 
field taking  the  name  of  Scudamore-Stanhope.  His  son,  the 
loth  earl,  has  recently  (1909)  sold  Holme  Lacy  to  Sic  Raba^ 
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famoiu  Kbolit,  numismaiist  and  aembet  of  parliainent  ior  Leo-  Judaizei,  whr 

miniler  and  Ludlow;  whUe  Eiion  Hall,  now  a  laiin,  was  the  and  even  caju  inem  xne      oogs  oi  ice  concision      ana  -  era 

■eal  oi  the  family  of  the  [amaut  geograpbet  Richacd  HaUuyl.  workcn  "  (FhiL  iii,   i).    The  eldeis  of  Epbesus  are  wimed 

against  the  false  teachers  who  noulil  appear  in  the  church  alKI 

the  apostle'i  death  as  "  grievous  wolves  not  sparing  the  flock  " 

(Acta  XX- 10);  and  the  speculations  of  the  Gnostics  are  denouciccd 

a*  "  tedudng  spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils  "  (i  Tim.  iv.  i),  ai 

"  profioe  babblings  and  oppositions  of  the  knowledge  wbicb  ii 

falsely  lo  called  "  (vi,  in),    John's  wamings  are  ax  eariKM  and 

severe.    Thou  who  deny  ibe  fact  of  the  Incarnation  are  dcKiibed 

as  "  antichrist,"  and  u  "  deceivers  "  (i  John  iv.  j;  1  JiAb  7). 

BERERO,  or  Ovabeieko  _("  merry  people  "),  a  Bantu  people  Tie  references  to  heretics  in  1  Peter  and  Jude  have  already  been 

of  German  South- West  Africa,  living  in  the  region  known  as  dealt  with.    This  antagonism  is  erplicable  by  the  character  <i 

Damanknd  01  Heretoland.    They  call  themselves  Ovaherero  the  heresies  thit  threatened  the  Christian  Church  in  the  Apo»l<Jic 

and  their  language  Otihi-herero.    Sometimes  Ihey  are  described  age.    Each  of  these  heresies  involved  such  a  blending  oC  the 

as  Caltlc  Damira  or  "  Damaia  of  the  Plains  "  in  distinction  Gospel  with  either  Jewish  or  pagan  elements,  a>  would  not  only 

from  the  Hill  Damira  who  are  of  mixed  blood  and  Hottentots  pollute  its  purity,  but  destroy  its  power.    In  each  of  these  the 

in  language.    The  Herero,  whose  main  occupation  is  that  of  Gospelwasin  dongciof  bcingmadeof  noiteedect  by  theenvinn- 

cattle-rearing,  are  a  vraililte  race,  possessed  of  considerablo  null-  meal,  which  it  must  resist  in  order  that  it  might  ttansfonn  (tec 

tary  skill,  as  was  shown  in  their  campaigns  of  1904-5  against  Button's  Bampton  Lectures  on  The  Uatsia  oj  Ua  Apailtlu:  Art'i. 

theGermans.    (See  further  GEkUAN  S( '  -™    J      ^ 

BEHEST,  the  English  equivalent  of 
which  is  used  in  the  Septuaginl  tor 

claiscal literature  fori  philosophical scl  ,    . 

by  those  who  bebng  to  it,  In  Philo  tor  retigiau,  in  Jowphus  for  in  deadly  poison,  lobben  and  pirates."    Polycai 

a  religious  party  (the  Sadducees,  the  Pharisees  and  the  Easenea).  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr,  Iienaeul,  Hippolytus,  T 

.    It  is  io  this  last  sense  that  the  term  is  used  in  the  New  Testi-    even  Clement  ol  Altttndriji  and  Oiigen  aie  as  st 

ment,  usually  wilh  an  implicit  censure  of  the  factious  spirit  to  demnation  as  the  later  fathers  [cf.  Matt.  nil.  35-43;  Tertullian, 

whizh  lucb  divisions  are  due.    The  term  is  appUcd  i>raucr.  ji).    WhUe  the  neceasily  of  the  heresies  is  admitted  in 

f^        to  the  Sadducwi  (Acts  v.  i})  and  Pharisees  (AcU  iv.  accordance  with  1  Cor.  xi.  19,  ycl  woe  is  pronounced  on  those 

mamt.         S>   xivi.    5].    From   the   standpoint   of  opponents,  who  have  introduced  them,  according  to  Matt,  xviii.  7.     (Thil 

Christianity  is  itself  so  described  (Actsixiv,  14,  xiviii.  af^UcatioD  of  these  passages,  however,  is  of  altogether  doubtful 

11).    In  the  Pauline  Episllesit  is  used  •.nth  severe  condemnation  validity.)    "  II  wis  necessary,"  says  Tcrtullian  [ibid.  30),  "  that 

of  the  divisions  wiihin  the  Christian  Church  itself.    Heresies  the  Lord  should  be  betrayed;  but  woe  to  the  traitor."    lie 

with  "enRiiiles,  strife,  jealou^es,  wraths,  factions,  divisions,  very  worst  motives,  "pride,  disappointed  ambition,  sensual 

envyings"  are  reckoned  among  "the  works  of  Ibe.Besb"  lust,  and  tvaiice,"  are  reiJilessly  imputed  to  the  heretics;  ind 

(Gil.  v.  10).  Such  divisions,  proofs  of  a  carnal  mind,  are  censured  do  possibility  of  morally  innocent  doufal,  dlSiculty  or  diflerena 

in  the  church  of  Corinth  [i  Cor.  iii.  j,  4);  ind  the  church  of  in  thought  is  admitted.    Origen  and  Augustine  do,  however, 

Rome  i(  warned  against  those  who  cause  them  (Rom.  xvi.  17).  recognize  that  even  false  teachers  may  have  good   motives. 

is  also  used  of  these  divisions  (1  Cor,  i.  10).    The  estrangements  thought  and  Ufe  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  teaching  thus 

of  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  the  church  at  Corinth,  leading  to  denounced,  yet  we  must  not  forget  that  for  the  most  part  these 

a  lack  of  Christian  fellowship  even  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  teachers  are  known  to  us  only  in  the  a  parte  representatirm  that 

described  as  "  heresy  "  (i  Cor.  xi.  ig).    Breaches  of  the  law  of  their  opponents  have  given  of  them;  and  we  must  not  iwMim^ 

love,  not  errors  about  Ihe  truth  of  the  Gospel,  arc  referred  to  in  that  even  their  doctrines,  still  less  their  characters,  were  Bo  bad 

fhese  passages.    But  the  first  step  towards  the  ecclesiastical  as  they  are  described. 

use  of  the  term  is  found  already  in  1  Peter  ii.  1,  "  Among  you  The  attitude  of  the  church  in  the  post-Nicene  period  diSets 

also  there  shall  be  false  teachers  who  shall  privily  bring  in  from  that  in  the  snte-Niccne  in  two  imporunt  respects.    (1) 

destructive  hereses  (R.V,  margin  "  sects  of  perdition  "},  denying  As  bu  already  been  indicated,  the  earlier  heresies  (hreatened  10 

even  the  Master  that  bought  them,  bringing  upon  themselves  introduce  Jewish  or  pagan  elements  into  the  faith  of  the  church, 

swill  destiuction,"    The  meaning  here  suggested  is  "  falsely  and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  vigorously  resitted 

cfaoKD  or  etioneous  tenets.    Already  the  emphasis  is  moving  if  the  church  was  to  retain  its  distinctive  character.    Many  of 

from  peisani  and  their  temper  to  mental  products — from  the  Ihe  later  heresies  weiediffeTencesinlhcintcrprelation  of  Christian 

ipbere  of  sympathetic  love  10  that  of  objeclive  truth  "  (Batllct,  truth,  which  did  not  in  the  same  way  threaten  the  very  life  of 

UK.    "  Heresy,"  Hastings's  BibU  Dklynary).    As  the  parallel  the  church.    No  vital  interest  of  Christian  faith  justified  the 

Immorat  consequences,  the  moral  reference  is  not  absent  even  lo  recklessly  and  ruthlessly  indulged.    (3)  In  the  ante-Niccne 

from  this  passage.    The  first  employment  of  the  term  outside  period  only  ecclesiastical  penalties,  such  as  reproof,  deposition 

the  New  Testament  is  also  its  first  use  for  theological  error,  or  excomniuiiicalion,  could  be  imposed.    In  the  post-Nicene  the 

Ignatius  applies  it  to  Docclism  {Ai  Trail.  6).    As  doctrine  came  union  of  church  and  stale  transformed  theological  error  tPto 

most  sacred  heresy  "  (Eusebius,  EcdaiailiceS  Hillary,  x.  c.  s,  error  held  in  wilful  and  persistent  opposition  to  the     _. 

Ihe  letter  to  Chrestus,  bishop  of  Syracuse);  but  this  use  was  truth  after  it  bas  been  defined  and  declared  by  the    ^tk?" 

very  soon  abandoned,  and  the  CathoLc  Church  distinguished  church  In  an  authoritative  manner,"  or  "  peninai    n^a, 

itself  from  the  dissenting  minorities,  which  it  condemned  as  delenslo  dogmalis  ecclesiae  universalis  judicio  con- 

"heresies."    The  use  of  the  term  heresy  in  the  New  Testament  dcmnali  "    (Schafl's    Anlc-Hictnt    Chrislianily,    li.    ]ii-5i«). 

oimot  be  legarded  as  defining  the  attitude  of  tbc  Cbtiilian  (i.)  It  "denotes  an  opinion  antagonistic  to  a  fundunenlil 
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article  of  the  Christian  faith/'  due  to  the  introduction  of  "  foreign 
etements  "  and  restilting  in  a  perversion  of  Christianity,  and  an 
amalgamation  with  it  of  ideas  discordant  with  its  nature  (Fisher's 
History  of  Christian  Doctrine ^  p.  9).  It  has  been  generally 
assumed  that  the  ecclesiastical  authority  was  always  competent 
to  determine  what  are  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  to  detect  any  departures  from  them;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  admit  the  possibility  that  the  error  was  in  the  church,  and  the 
truth  was  with  the  heresy,  (ii.)  There  cannot  be  any  heresy 
where  there  is  no  orthodoxy,  and,  therefore,  in  the  definition 
it  is  assumed  that  the  church  has  declared  what  is  the  truth 
or  the  error  in  any  matter.  Accordingly  "  heresy  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  defective  stages  of  Christian  knowledge. 
For  example,  the  Jewish  believers,  including  the  Apostles 
themselves,  at  the  outset  required  the  Gentile  believers  to  be 
circumcised.  They  were  not  on  this  accoimt  chargeable  with 
heresy.  Additional  light  must  first  come  in,  and  be  rejected, 
before  that  earlier  opinion  could  be  thus  stigmatized.  Moreover, 
heresies  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  tentative  and  faulty 
hypotheses  broached  in  a  period  prior  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  topic 
of  Christian  doctrine,  and  before  that  scrutiny  has  led  the  general 
mind  to  an  assured  conclusion.  Such  hypotheses — for  example, 
the  idea  that  in  the  person  of  Christ  the  Logos  is  substituted 
for  a  rational  human  spirit — are  to  be  met  with  in  certain  early 
fathers  "  {ibid.  p.  10).  Origen  indtilged  in  numy  spectdations 
which  were  afterwards  condemned,  but,  as  these  matters  were 
still  open  questions  in  his  day,  he  was  not  reckoned  a  heretic. 
Cui.)  In  accordance  with  the  New  Testament  use  of  the  term 
heresy,  it  is  assumed  that  moral  defect  accompanies  the  intel- 
lectual error,  that  the  false  view  is  held  pertinadously,  in  spite 
of  wanu'ng,  remonstrance  and  rebuke;  aggressively  to  win 
over  others,  and  so  factiously,  to  cause  division  in  the  church, 
a  breach  in  its  unity. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  "  heresy "  and  "  schism  " 
(from  Gr.  <rxl^av,  rend  asunder,  divide).  "  The  fathers 
commonly  use  '  heresy  '  of  false  teaching  in  opposition 
to  Catholic  doctrine,  and  '  schism '  of  a  breach  of 
discipline,  in  opposition  to  Catholic  government  "  (Schaff).  But 
as  the  claims  of  the  church  to  be  the  guardian  through  its 
episcopate  of  the  apostolic  tradition,  of  the  Christian  faith 
itself,  were  magnified,  and  unity  in  practice  as  well  as  in  doctrine 
came  to  be  regarded  as  essential,  this  distinction  became  a 
theoretical  rather  than  a  practical  one.  While  severely  condemn- 
ing, both  Ircnaeus  and  Tertullian  distinguished  schismatics 
from  heretics.  "  Though  we  are  by  no  means  entitled  to  say 
that  they  acknowledged  orthodox  schismatics  they  did  not  yet 
venture  to  reckon  them  simply  as  heretics.  If  it  was  desired 
to  gel  rid  of  these,  an  effort  was  made  to  impute  to  them  some 
deviation  from  the  rule  of  faith;  and  under  this  pretext  the 
church  freed  herself  from  the  Montanists  and  the  Monarchians. 
Cyprian  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  identity  of  heretics  and 
schismatics  by  making  a  man's  Christianity  depend  on  his 
belonging  to  the  great  episcopal  church  confederation.  But 
in  both  East  and  West,  this  theory  of  his  became  established 
only  by  very  imf)crceptible  degrees,  and  indeed,  strictly  speaking, 
the  process  was  never  completed.  The  distinction  between 
heretics  and  schismatics  was  preserved  because  it  prevented  a 
public  denial  of  the  old  principles,  because  it  was  advisable 
on  political  grounds  to  treat  certain  schismatic  communities 
with  indulgence,  and  because  it  was  always  poGsible  in  case  of 
need  to  prove  heresy  against  the  schismatics."  (Hamack's 
History  of  Dogma,  ii.  92-93). 

There  was  considemble  controversy  in  the  early  church  as 
to  the  validity  of  heretical  baptism.  As  even  "  the  Christian 
virtues  of  the  heretics  were  described  as  hypocrisy 
and  love  of  ostentation,"  so  no  value  whatever  was 
attached  by  the  orthodox  party  to  the  sacraments 
performed  by  heretics.  Tertullian  declares  that  the  church 
can  have  no  communion  with  the  heretics,  for  there  is  nothing 
common;  as  they  have  not  the  same  God,  and  the  same  Christ, 
so  they  have  not  the  same  baptism  {Dc  hapt.  15).  Cyprian 
agreed  with  him.    The  validity  of  heretical  baptism  was  denied  I 
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by  the  church  of  Asia  Minor  as  well  as  of  Africa;  but  the  practice 
of  the  Roman  Church  was  to  admit  without  second  baptism 
heretics  who  had  been  baptized  with  the  name  of  Christ,  or  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  Stephen  of  Rome  attempted  to  force  the 
Roman  practice  on  the  whole  church  in  253.  The  controversy 
his  intolerance  provoked  was  closed  by  Augustine's  controversial 
treatise  De  Baptismo,  in  which  the  validity  of  baptism  ad- 
ministered by  heretics  is  based  on  the  objectivity  of  the  sacra- 
ment. Whenever  the  name  of  the  three-one  (jod  is  used,  the 
sacrament  is  declared  valid  by  whomsoever  it  may  be  performed. 
This  was  a  triumph  of  sacramentarianism,  not  of  charity. 

Three  types  of  heresy  have  appeared  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church.*    The  earliest  may  be  called  the  syncretic; 
it  is  the  fusion  of  Jewish  or  pagan  with  Christian 
elements.    Ehionitism  asserted  "  the  continual  obliga-    £^, 
tion  to  observe  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  law,"  and 
"  outran  the  Old  Testament  monotheism  by  a  barren  monarchian- 
ism  that  denied  the  divinity  of  (Christ  "  (Kurtz,  Church  History, 
i.  x3o).    Gnosticism  was  the  result  of  the  attempt  to  blend 
with  Christianity  the  religious  notions  of  pagan  mythology, 
mysterology,  theosophy  and  philosophy  "  (p.  98).  The  Judaiziog 
and  the  paganizing  tendency  were  combined  in  Gnostic  Ebionitism 
which  was  prepared  for  in  Jewish  Essenism.    In  the  later  heresy 
of  Manichaeism  there  were  affinities  to  Gnosticism,  but  it  was 
a  mixture  of  many  elements,  Babylonian-Chaldaic  theosophy, 
Persian  dualism  and  even  Buddhist  ethics  (p.  126). 

The  next  type  of  heresy  may  be  called  evolutionary  ox  formatory. 
When  the  Christian  faith  is  being  formulated,  xmdue  emphasis 
may  be  put  on  one  aspect,  and  thus  so  partial  a  statement  of 
truth  may  result  in  error.  Thus  when  in  the  ante-Nicene  age 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  under  discussion,  dynamic 
Monarchianism  "  regarded  Christ  as  a  mere  man,  who, like  the 
prophets,  though  in  a  much  higher  measure,  had  been  endued 
with  divine  wisdom  and  power  ";  modal  Monarchianism  saw 
in  the  Logos  dwelling  in  (Christ  "  only  a  mode  of  the  activity  of 
the  Father";  Patripassianism  identified  the  Logos  with  the 
Father;  and  SabeUianism  regarded  Father,  Son  and  Spirit 
as  "the  rUes  which- the  God  who  manifests  Himself  in  the  world 
assimies  in  succession"  (Kurtz,  Church  History,  i,  175-181). 
When  Arius  asserted  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father, 
and  denied  the  eternal  generation,  Athanasius  and  his  party 
asserted  the  Homoousia,  the  cosubstantiality  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  This  assertion  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  triumphed, 
but  other  problems  at  once  emerged.  How  was  the  relation 
of  the  humanity  to  the  divinity  in  Christ  to  be  conceived? 
Apollinaris  denied  the  completeness  of  the  human  nature,  and 
substituted  the  divine  Logos  for  the  reasonable  soul  of  man. 
Nestorius  held  the  two  natures  so  far  apart  as  to  appear  to  sacrifice 
the  unity  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Eutyches  on  the  contrary 
"  taught  not  only  that  after  His  incarnation  Christ  had  only 
one  nature,  but  also  that  the  body  of  Christ  as  the  body  of  God 
is  not  of  like  substance  with  our  own  "  (Kurtz,  Church  History, 
i.  330-334).  The  Church  in  the  Creed  of  Chalcedon  in  A.D.  451 
affirmed  "  that  Christ  is  true  (jod  and  true  man,  according  to 
His  Godhead  begotten  from  eternity  and  like  the  Father  in 
everything,  only  without  sin;  and  that  after  His  incarnation 
the  um'ty  of  the  p>erson  consists  in  two  natures  which  are  con- 
joined without  confusion,  and  without  change,  but  also  without 
rending  and  without  separation."  The  problem  was  not  solved, 
but  the  inadequate  solutions  were  excluded,  and  the  data  to  be 
considered  in  any  adequate  solution  were  affirmed.  After  this 
decision  the  controversies  about  the  Person  of  Christ  degenerated 
into  mere  hair-splitting;  and  the  interference  of  the  imperial 
authority  from  time  to  time  in  the  dispute  was  not  conducive 
to  the  settlement  of  the  questions  in  the  interests  of  truth  alone. 
This  problem  interested  the  East  for  the  most  part;  in  the 
West  there  was  waged  a  theological  warfare  around  the  nature 
of  man  and  the  work  of  Christ.  To  Augustine's  doctrine  of  man's 
total  depravity,  his  incapacity  for  any  good,  and  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  the  divine  grace  in  salvation  according  to  the 
divine  election,  Pelagius  opposed  the  view  that  "  God's  grace 
*  For  fuller  details  see  separate  articles. 
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h  destined  for  all  men,  tmt  man  must  make  himself  worthy 
of  it  by  honest  striving  after  virtue  "  (Kurtz,  Church  History, 
i.  348).  While  Pelagius  was  condemned,  it  was  only  a  modified 
Augustinianism  which  became  the  doctrine  of  the  church.  It  is 
not  necessary  in  illustration  of  the  second  t3rpe  of  heresy— that 
which  arises  when  the  contents  of  the  Christian  faith  are  being 
defined — to  refer  to  the  doctrinal  controversies  of  the  middle 
ages.  It  may  be  added  that  after  the  Reformation  Arianism 
was  revived  in  Sodnianism,  and  Pelagianism  in  Arminianism; 
but  the  conception  of  heresy  in  Protestantism  demands  sub- 
sequent notice. 

I  The  third  type  of  heresy  is  the  revolutionary  or  reformatory. 
This  is  not  directed  against  doctrine  as  such,  but  against  the 
church,  its  theory  and  its  practice.  Such  movements  of  antagon- 
ism to  the  errors  or  abuses  of  ecclesiastical  authority  may  be 
so  permeated  by  defective  conceptions  and  injurious  influences 
as  by  their  own  character  to  deserve  condemnation.  But  on 
the  other  hand  the  church  in  maintaining  its  place  and  power 
may  condemn  as  heretical  genuine  eflforts  at  reform  by  a  return, 
though  partial,  to  the  standard  set  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  or  the 
Apostolic  Church.  On  the  one  hand  there  were  during  the 
middle  ages  sects,  like  the  Catharists  and  Albigenses,  whose 
"  opposition  as  a  rule  developed  itself  from  dualistic  or  panthe- 
istic premises  (surviving  eflfects  of  old  Gnostic  or  Manichacan 
views)  "  and  who  "  stood  outside  of  ordinary  Christendom, 
and  while  no  doubt  affecting  many  individual  members  within 
it,  had  no  influence  on  church  doctrine."  On  the  other  hand 
there  were  movements,  such  as  the  Waldensian,  the  Wycliffite 
and  Hussite, which  are  often  described  as  "  reformations  anticipat- 
ing the  Reformation  "  which  "  set  out  from  the  Augustinian 
conception  of  the  Church,  but  took  exception  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  conception,"  and  were  pronounced  by  the  medieval 
church  as  heretical  for  (i)  *'  contesting  the  hierarchical  gradation 
of  the  priestly  order;  or  (a)  giving  to  the  religious  idea  of  the 
Church  implied  in  the  thought  of  predestination  a  place  superior 
to  the  conception  of  the  empirical  Church;  or  (3)  applying  to 
the  priests,  and  thereby  to  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  the 
test  of  the  law  of  God,  before  admitting  their  right  to  exercise, 
as  holding  the  keys,  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  "  (Hamack's 
History  of  Dogma,  vi.  136-137).  The  Reformation  itself  was 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  heresy  and 
schism. 

**  In  the  present  divided  state  of  Christendom,"  says  SchafI 
{Ante-Nicene  Christianity,  ii.  513-514)1  "  there  are  different 
kinds  of  orthodoxy  and  heresy.  Orthodoxy  is  con- 
formity to  the  recognized  creed  or  standard  of  public 
doctrine;  heresy  is  a  wilful  departure  from  it.  The 
Greek  Church  rejects  as  heretical,  because  contrary 
to  the  teaching  of  the  first  seven  ecumenical  councik,  the  Roman 
dogmas  of  the  papacy,  of  the  double  procession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope.  The  Roman  Church  anathematized, 
in  the  council  of  Trent,  all  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation.  Among  Protestant  churches  again  there 
are  minor  doctrinal  differences,  which  are  held  with  various 
degrees  of  exdusiveness  or  liberality  according  to  the  degree 
of  departure  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Luther,  for 
instance,  would  not  tolerate  Zwingli's  view  on  the  Lord's  Supper, 
while  Zwingli  was  willing  to  fraternize  with  him  notwithstanding 
this  difference."  At  the  colloquy  of  Marburg  "  Zwingli  offered 
his  hand  to  Luther  with  the  entreaty  that  they  be  at  least 
Christian  brethren,  but  Luther  refused  it  and  declared  that  the 
Swiss  were  of  another  spirit.  He  expressed  surprise  that  a  man 
of  such  views  as  Zwingli  should  wish  brotherly  relations  with  the 
Wittenberg  reformers "  (Walker,  The  Reformation,  p.  174). 
A  difference  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  presence  of  Christ 
in  the  elements  at  the  Lord's  Supper  was  thus  allowed  to  divide 
and  to  weaken  the  forces  of  the  Reformation.  On  the  problem 
of  divine  election  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  remained  divided. 
The  Formula  of  Concord  (157  7),  which  gave  to  the  whole  Lutheran 
Church  of  Germany  a  common  doctrinal  system,  declined  to 
accept  the  Calvinistic  position  that  man's  condemnation  as  well 
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as  his  salvation  is  an  object  of  divine  predestination.  Within 
Calvim'sm  itself  Pelagianism  was  revived  in  Anninianism, 
which  denied  the  irresistibility,  and  affirmed  the  universality 
of  grace.  This  heresy  was  condemned  by  the  synod  of  Dort 
(1619).  The  standpoint  of  the  Reformed  churches  was  the 
substitution  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  for  the  authority 
of  the  church.  Whatever  was  conceived  as  contrary  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  was  regarded  as  heresy.  The  position  b 
well  expressed  in  the  Scotch  Confession  (1559).  "Protesting, 
that  if  any  man  will  note  in  this  our  Confession  any  article  or 
sentence  repugning  to  God's  Holy  Word,  that  it  wotdd  please 
him,  of  his  gentleness,  and  for  Christian  charity's  sake,  to  ad- 
monish us  of  the  same  in  writ,  and  we  of  our  honour  and  fidelity 
do  promise  unto  him  satisfaction  from  the  mouth  of  God;  that 
is,  from  His  Holy  Scripture,  or  else  reformation  of  that  which 
he  shall  prove  to  be  amiss.  In  God  we  take  to  record  in  our 
consciences  that  from  our  hearts  we  abhor  all  sects  of  heresy, 
and  all  teachers  of  erroneous  doctrines;  and  that  with  all 
humility  we  embrace  purity  of  Christ's  evangel,  which  is  the  only 
food  of  our  souls  "  (Preface). . 

Although  subsequently  to  the  Reformation  period  the  Pro- 
testant churches  for  the  most  part  relapsed  into  the  dogmatism 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  were  ever  ready  with 
censure  for  every  departure  from  orthodoxy — yet  to-day  a  spirit 
of  diffidence  in  regard  to  one's  own  beliefs,  and  of  tolerance 
towards  the  beliefs  of  others,  is  abroad.  The  enlargement  of 
the  horizon  of  knowledge  by  the  advance  of  science,  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  only  relative  validity  of  human  opinions  and  beh'efs  as 
determined  by  and  adapted  to  each  stage  of  human  development, 
which  is  due  to  the  growing  historical  sense,  the  alteration  of 
view  regarding  the  nature  of  inspiration,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  revolt  against  all  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  the  acceptance  of  reason  and  conscience  as  alone  authorita- 
tive, the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity,  the  clamorous 
demand  of  the  sodal  problem  for  immediate  attention,  all  com- 
bine in  making  the  Christian  churches  less  anxious  about  the 
danger,  and  less  zealous  in  the  discovery  and  condemnation 
of  heresy. 

Having  traced  the  history  of  opinion  in  the  Christian  churches 
on  the  subject  of  heresy,  we  must  now  return  to  resume  a  sub- 
ject already  mentioned,  the  persecution  of  heretics. 
According  to  the  Canon  Law,  which  "  was  the  ecdesi-  ^jj^y 
astical  law  of  medieval  Europe,  and  is  still  the  law  of  tMntin 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,"  heresy  was  defined  as 
"  error  which  is  voluntarily  held  in  contradiction  to  a  doctrine 
which  has  been  clearly  stated  in  the  creed,  and  has  become  part 
of  the  defined  faith  of  the  church,"  and  which  is  "  persisted  in  by 
a  member  of  the  church."  It  was  regarded  not  only  as  an  error, 
but  also  as  a  crime  to  be  detected  and  pum'shed.  As  it  belongs, 
However,  to  a  man's  thoughts  and  not  his  deeds,  it  often  can  be 
proved  only  from  suspicions.  The  canonists  define  the  degrees 
of  suspicion  as  "  light  "  calling  for  vigilance,  "  vehement " 
demanding  denunciation,  and  "  violent  "  requiring  punishment. 
The  grounds  of  suspicion  have  been  formulated  "  Pope  Innocent 
III.  declared  that  to  lead  a  solitary  life,  to  refuse  to  accommodate 
oneself  to  the  prevailing  manners  of  society,  and  to  frequent 
unauthorized  religious  meetings  were  abundant  grounds  of 
suspicion;  while  later  canonists  were  accustomed  to  give  lists 
of  deeds  which  made  the  doers  suspect:  a  priest  who  did  not 
celebrate  mass,  a  layman  who  was  seen  in  clerical  robes,  those 
who  favoured  heretics,  received  them  as  guests,  gave  them  safe 
conduct,  tolerated  them,  trusted  them,  defended  them,  fought 
under  them  or  read  their  books  were  all  to  be  suspect  "  (T.M. 
Lindsay  in  artide  "  Heresy,"  Ency.  Brit.  9th  edition).  That 
the  dangers  of  heresy  might  be  avoided,  laymen  were  forbidden 
to  argue  about  matters  of  faith  by  Pope  Alexander  IV.,  an  oath 
"  to  abjure  every  heresy  and  to  maintain  in  its  completeness 
the  Catholic  faith  "  was  required  by  the  council  of  Toledo  (i  x 39), 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue  was  not  allowed 
to  the  laity  by  Pope  Pius  IV.  The  reading  of  books  was  restricted 
and  certain  books  were  prohibited.  Regarding  heresy  as  a  crime, 
the  church  was  not  content  with  infficting  its  spiritual  penalties, 
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flucii  as  firoirnnonlcation  and  sach  dvil  disabilities  as  its  own 
ocganiation  allowed  it  to  impose  (e.g.  the  heretics  were  forbidden 
to  give  evidence  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  fathers  were  forbidden 
to  allow  a  son  or  a  daughter  to  marry  a  heretic,  and  to  hold 
sodal  intercourse  with  a  heretic  wss  an  offence).  It  regarded 
itsdf  MS  justified  in  invoking  the  power  of  the  state  to  suppress 
htnsf  faj  civfl  pains  and  penalties,  including  even  torture  and 
death. 

Tbe  stoiy  of  the  persecution  of  heretics  by  the  state  must  be 
briefly  sketched. 

As  long  as  the  Christian  Church  was  itself  persecuted  by  the 
pagan  enpixe,  it  advocated  freedom  of  conscience,  and  insisted 
that  religion  could  be  promoted  only  by  instruction  and  per- 
sttasion  (Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Lactantius);  but  almost 
immediately  after  Christianity  was  adopted  as  the  religion  of 
tbe  Roman  empire  the  persecution  of  men  for  religious  opinions 
began.  While  Constantine  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  (313) 
declared  complete  religious  liberty,  and  kept  on  the  whole  to 
this  declaration,  yet  he  confined  his  favours  to  the  orthodox 
hierarcfaical  church,  and  even  by  an  edict  of  the  year  326  formally 
asserted  tbe  exclusion  from  these  of  heretics  and  schismatics. 
Arianism,  when  favoured  by  the  reigning  emperor,  showed  itself 
even  more  intolerant  than  CathoUc  Orth(xioxy.  Theodosius 
the  Great,  in  380,  soon  after  his  baptism,  issu«i,  with  his  co- 
cmpcrors,  the  following  edict:  "  We,  the  three  emperors,  will 
that  aO  oar  subjects  steadfastly  adhere  to  the  religion  which  was 
tau^t  by  St  Peter  to  the  Romans,  which  has  been  faithfully 
preserved  by  tradition,  and  which  is  now  professed  by  the  pontiff 
Damasos  of  Rome,  and  Peter,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  a  man  of 
apostolic  holiness.  According  to  the  institution  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Goq)eI,  let  us  believe  in  the  one  Godhead 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  equal  majesty 
in  the  Holy  Trinity.  We  order  that  the  adherents  of  this  faith 
be  called  CcAtlk  Ckristians;  we  brand  all  the  senseless  followers 
of  the  other  religicms  with  the  infamous  name  of  herOkSt  and 
foriml  their  conventicles  assuming  the  name  of  churches.  Besides 
the  condemnation  of  divine  justice,  they  must  expect  the  heavy 
penalties  which  our  authority,  guided  by  heavenly  wisdom, 
shall  think  proper  to  inflict "  (Schaff's  Nicme  and  Fost-Nicene 
CkrisHamity,  L  143).  The  fifteen  penal  laws  which  this  emperor 
issued  in  as  many  years  deprived  them  of  all  right  to  the  exercise 
of  tbcir  rdigion,  "excluded  them  from  all  dvil  offices,  and 
threatened  them  with  fines,  confiscation,  banishment  and  even 
in  some  cases  with  death."  In  385  Maximus,  his  rival  and 
coUcagne,  caused  seven  heretics  to  be  put  to  death  at  Treves 
(Trier).  Many  bishops  approved  the  act,  but  Ambrose  of  MiUn 
and  Martin  of  Toun  condemned  it.  While  Chrysostom  dis- 
approved of  tbe  execution  of  heretics,  he  approved  "  the  pro- 
hibition of  their  assemblies  and  the  confiscation  of  their  churches  " 
Jerome  by  an  appeal  to  Deut.  xiii.  6-xo  appears  to  ddend  even 
the  exacatioQ  of  heretics.  Augustine  found  a  justification  for 
these  penal  measures  in  the  "  compd  them  to  come  in  "  of 
Luke  xiv.  23,  although  his  personal  leanings  were  towards 
clemency.  Ovly  t  be  persecuted  themsdves  insisted  on  toleration 
as  a  Christian  duty.  In  the  middle  ages  the  church  showed  no 
hcMUtioo  about  penecuting  unto  death  all  who  dared  to  con- 
tradict ber  doctrine,  or  challenge  her  practice,  or  question  her 
anthority.  The  instruction  and  persuasion  which  St  Bernard 
favDored  found  little  imitation.  Even  the  Dominicans,  who 
bcgui  as  a  preaching  order  to  convert  heretics,  soon  became 
pctsecaLors.  In  the  Albigensian  Crusade  (a.d.  1209-1229) 
tboqsaads  were  slaughtered.  As  the  bishops  were  not  seatous 
caooigli  in  enforcing  penal  laws  against  heretics,  the  Tribunal  of 
ihtt  laqtnsition  was  founded  in  1232  by  Gregory  IX.,  and  was 
entrusted  to  the  Dominicans  who  "  as  Domini  canes  subjected 
to  the  BHSt  cnid  tortures  all  on  whom  the  suspidon  of  heresy 
fell,  and  all  the  tcsobu  were  handed  over  to  the  dvfl  authorities, 
who  readily  undertook  thdr  execution  **  (KurU,  Church  History ^ 
fi-  137-158). 

At  tbe  Reformation  Luther  laid  down  the  prindple  that  the 
dvil  fOfvcnunent  is  concerned  with  the  province  of  the  external 
■ad  tc^Mral  life,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  faith  and  conscience. 


**  How  could  the  emperor  gain  the  ri^t,"  he  asks, ''  to  rule  my 
faith?"  With  that  only  the  Word  of  (3od  is  concerned. 
"  Heresy  is  a  spiritual  tMng,"  he  says,  "  which  one  cannot  hew 
with  any  iron,  bum  with  any  fire,  drown  with  any  water.  The 
Word  of  (Sod  alone  is  there  to  do  it."  Neverthdess  .Luther 
assigned  to  the  state,  which  he  assumes  to  be  (Hiristian,  the 
function  of  maintaining  the  GospA  and  the  Word  of  God  in 
public  life.  He  was  iM>t  quite  consistent  in  carrying  out  his 
prindple  (see  Luthard's  CeschichU  dsr  chrisUichen  Ethik,  iL 
33).  In  the  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg  the  prindple  "  cujus 
regio  ejus  religio  "  was  accepted;  by  it  a  ruler's  choice  between 
CatboUdsm  and  Lutheranism  bound  his  subjects,  but  any 
subject  unwilling  to  accept  the  decision  mi|^t  emigrate  without 
hindrance. 

In  Geneva  under  Calvin,  while  the  Consistciref  or  ecclesiastical 
court,  could  inflict  only  spiritual  penalties,  yet  the  medieval 
idea  of  the  duty  of  the  state  to  co-opemte  with  the  church  to 
maintain  the  religious  purity  of  the  community  in  matters  of 
belid  as  well  as  of  conduct  so  far  survived  that  the  dvil  authority 
was  sure  to  punidi  those  whom  the  ecdesiastical  had  censured. 
Calvin  consented  to  the  death  of  Servetus,  whose  views  on  the 
Trinity  he  regarded  as  most  dangerous  heresy,  and  whose  denial 
of  the  fun  authority  of  the  Scriptures  he  dreaded  as  overthrow- 
ing the  foundations  of  all  rdigious  authority.  Protestantism 
generally,  it  is  to  be  observed,  quite  approved  the  execution  of 
the  heretic.  The  Synod  of  Dort  (16x9)  not  only  condemned 
Arminianism,  but  its  ddenders  were  expelled  from  the  Nether- 
lands; only  in  2625  did  they  venture  to  return,  and  not  till  1630 
were  they  allowed  to  erect  schools  and  churches.  In  modem 
Protestantism  there  is  a  growing  disinclination  to  deal  even  with 
errors  of  belief  by  ecclesiastical  censure;  the  appeal  (o  the  dvil 
authority  to  inflict  any  penalty  is  abandoned.  During  the 
course  of  the  Z9th  century  in  Scottish  Presbyterianism  the 
affirmation  of  Christ's  atoning  death  for  att  men,  the  denial  of 
eternal  punishment,  the  modification  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  by  acceptance  of  the  results  of  the 
Higher  Criticism',  were  all  censured  as  perilous  errors. 

The  subject  cannot  be  left  without  a  brief  rderence  to  the 
persecution  of  witches.  To  the  beginning  of  the  Z3th  century 
the  popuUtf  superstitions  regarding  sorcery,  witchcrsft  and 
compacts  with  the  devil  were  condenmed  by  the  ecdesiastical 
authorities  as  heathenish,  sinful  and  heretical.  But  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition  "heresy  and  sorcery  were 
regarded  as  correlates,  like  two  agendes  resting  on  and  service- 
able to  the  dembniaod  powers,  and  were  therefore  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  offences  to  be  punished  with  torture  and  the 
stake  "  (Kurtx,  Chmrch  History,  ii.  19$).  While  the  Franciscans 
rejected  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  the  Dominicans  were  most 
zealous  in  persecuting  witches.  In  the  xstb  century  this  delusion, 
fostered  by  the  fcclesiastlcal  authorities,  took  possession  of  the 
mind  of  the  people,  and  thousands,  mostly  old  women,  but  also 
a  number  of  girls,  were  tortured  and  burned  as  witches.  Pro- 
testantism took  over  the  superstition  from  Catholicism.  It 
was  defended  by  James  L  of  England.  As  late  as  the  x8th 
century  death  was  infliaed  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  on  men, 
women  and  even  children  accused  of  this  crime.  This  superstition 
dominated  Scotland.  Not  tiU  X736  were  the  statutes  against 
witchcraft  repealed;  an  act  which  the  Associate  Presbytery 
at  Edinburgh  in  1743  dedared  to  be  "  contrary  to  the  express 
law  of  God,  for  which  a  holy  (Sod  may  be  provoked  in  a  way  of 
righteous  judgment." 

The  recognition  and  condemnation  of  errors  in  religious 
belief  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Christian  Church.  Only 
a  few  instances  of  heresy  in  other  religions  can  be 
given.  In  regard  to  the  fetishism  of  the  (k>ld  Coast 
of  Africa,  Jevons  (Intradudiom  to  the  History  of 
Rdigion^  pp.  x65-x66)  maintains  that  "  public  opinion 
does  not  approve  of  the  worship  by  an  individual  of  a  stthmant 
or  private  tutelary  ddty,  and  that  his  dealings  with  it  are 
regarded  in  the  nature  of  '  black  art '  as  it  is  not  a  god  of 
the  community."  In  China  there  is  a  "  dassical  or  canonical, 
primitive  and  therefore  alone  orthodox  itschin^  and  true 
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irirtBlIlyobHkte— tb>$*lDWin.tn.e.}}.     II any penan itb ilu  which  hid  begun  to  be  dtKuaed;  ud  In  ig6S  be  wu  lul  to 

iS^^T^uZ^td^^^'^'S'^'I^IL^^^^'^^thtfi  Bom*  10  .mnge  the  proceedinp  ol  Ihe  Valicin  Cound],     He 

S?S3^<^Srti'n"ne,  or.h3rdrn5^iiiyo(ihepei!Iin.<i(llieHoty  *"  a  "inch  lupporler  of  the  infillibilily  dogmi;  ind  in  1B70 

Trinity  to  bFCod.DriIulJdcnyiheClin«!uiRli|iaa  to  be  tnieor  the  he  wrMe  Anli-Jaims,  in  iniwer  to  Tlu  Pcpt  ani  At  Ctiatil, 

Holy  Scripiu™  ol  the  Old  and  Nen  TeBiiiient  to  be  oT  divine  by  "  Jinui  "  (Dallinger  ind  J.  Friedrith),  which  mide  1  grtiE 

KId^'i;ny*%3^1J"J.!'riv[r,f  ™tJj  S^^^^^rilnl^  «»V^  «  **<  '^''^   '^Z^\Z"  "^  "T^"  "1  "^ 

■nd  lor  the  Kcond  inupable  al  bringing  any  nctlan.  or  of  beini  P*?*!  houwhold;  he  becune  ordinil  deacon  m  1879,  and  wu 

furdiin,  eiKuiDT,  lexitee,  or  inniFe,  ind  i]ull  uiHer  ihnv  yrar?  ifltmnrdi  mide  cuntar  of  the  Viticin  uchivet.     He  died  in 

ifflpri»naient  without  bail.     Unitari*"-  -'-~  — *— i  »—.-*  ik—     n _  .v- — j  ^t  rt^.^L.-^  _n_^ 


'    Rome  on  the  jrd  ol  Oclobet  1890. 
S?SS]I^'T^'My«ny"tbt'^»'l^ll^\rii^''wittain^        '!?*37klfT*- ^^HJIU'^I  T^ 


ct  (SjG™.ni;CJ]io),whj  „  „ 
_                                                                                                    ottheTriutyiccordiiicloCr^ocy  NuiuuenlRi^i 

HHtKwiRD,  mtuJly  hut  erroneoudy  «yled  "  the  W^e  "  J^'-.^^'^S^SfhSSSi^lliS^'SSriitd™  "^^^S^ 

(in  addilioa  of  lilet  days),  id  Engiisfamin  funom  for  hii  re-  o(  ihe  ■uthmiiiip  at  da  mintHiamima,^  lunwd  10  ihr  nudy  ol 

ibUDce  10  William  the  Conquetor.    It  ii  now  establiihed  that  Phodiu,  patiiiRli  o(  CaHUndHfile,  ud  the  hinory  at  the  Cieek 

he  wu  1  tenant  of  Pelerboiai«h  Abbey,  Inm  which  he  held  achiMfc  Tor  twelve  yeui  >■  wu  «P«h>  "P"  'l^i*  -"•■.   ''^e 

lands  at  Witham-on-ibe-HiIi  and  flarholme  with  Slow  in  the  _j,^  ^^|*  „^  SdirOlim  wd  dki  ViHkucJW  Sckiima  I3  voC, 

•oulfa-wntem  comer  of  Lincolnshin,  uid  of  Crowlud  Abbey  JtrfrnMbatj.  iM7-iSte):  u  addltloBil  volaae  <iS6g)  gave,  under 

■t  Rippingile  in  the  neighbouring  ienlond.     Hil  first  lUtbeclJc  the  title  IfomnflUa  C««  od  PIMaim . . .  paHnrvia.  a  nlliction 

■cl  i>  the  ilorm  and  sackini  ol  Felerborouih  in  1070  in  campiny  '"  <be  nnpublished  daeuinenla  on  wMehthe  work  wailanely  baaed. 

_•,!, ., ,_j  Ti,..;.!.  ;t.,..j -n.rTr.«  ™>  K»  .~.i.%™  Of  Henteiirihher't  other  worti,  the  moat  huponant  are  Sia  hiaiacy 

with  oullawi  and  Damih  invaden.     The  neit  yeir  he  look  put  j^  d^  Rpj  State*  dnce  the  RmlHlion  {DtXmWiulau  «nl  d^ 

m  Ihe  desperate  stand  agauut  the  Conquerof"!  nik  nude  to  fruudjiuln  Rmluiaii,  Fteiburg  i.  B.,  iSCo:  Fr.  ttau..  Leipik. 

the  isle  ol  Ely,  and,  on  ils  caplure  by  the  Noimiui,  escaped  1860).  hla  gnat  woik  on  Ihe  felalioni  of  diurch  and  Bau  (iCatWintr 

with  his  toUowen  through  the  lens.     That  hil  eiploiu  made  K.ir^  ^  i)rUaUlieSUial  in  Ouv  ti^iidiiuin^M^iaM 

_.'      I  '_      __-^^      .1.  I      _-  J  '-  r^^^:^  f««  m»dni  BcBfaiuic  am  Fr^n  det  Crtnuart,  3  pan*.  Freiburi  u  B., 

■n  exceptional  impression  or  the  popular  mind  it  ceruin  from  „       ,ndS^pa!ided7V876i  Ei^^oIl,  Kndon,  IStC  Balli! 

the  mass  of  legendary  history  that  clustered  tound  hi)  Dime;  s„ie,  iSto).  and  Wa  univenal  chui^  hinory  (Htmlhuli  iir  tUtt- 

he  became,  layi  Mr  Davis,  "  in  popular  eyes  the  chompioii  of  ihiihii  KirckHfUcUcilu.  j  vola.,  Freibuij  L  B.,  iSri-iSeo:  and 

Ihe  English  national  cause."    The  Hereward  legend  hu  been  ed.,  iBro,  Ac.;  jid  ed.,  18^-1886;  aih  ed     by  P«er    Kbw±, 

foUy  dealt  with  by  him  and  by  Professor  Freeman,  who  observed  (|^' whit  t^?  tS  m  rfVimil  rf^V««i■  and  WAt^Kird^ 

thit  "  with  no  name  hu  fiction  been  more  huiy."  Itiiiim  {1877),  10  npeiiniend  ihe  publication  of  pan  of  tlw  JtinU* 

See  E.  A.  Freeman.  HiOnrJ  cf  Uu:  Nimuin  Cmauat,  vol.  Iv.l  D(PopeLnfL(Fmbuiji.B..lg8]-lSSs).andlnadd  two  volumes  10 

I  H.  Round,  FiaM  En,laml;  H.  W.  C.  Davia,  Eni/anil  ujiitr  llu  Hefefe'l  Ctvaintt^-tiUl  (ii.,  1M7  and  1890]. 

'^^^L^^*'"''"' ■      V    n_     .  ..J/"i.^.*  HianiOlDORF.aKaiidenaottotCermany.inthePrtiMUo 

HERFORD.  a  town  in  the  Pmalan  province  of  Weslphaba,  p^^„  ^  Pomruda.  on  the  nonh  cout  ol  the  IsUod  ol 

ntuated  al  the  confluence  of  the  Werre  and  Aa,  on  the  M.nden  u,edom,  s  m.  by  nil  N.W.  of  SwinemUnde.     It  is  suirouoded  by 

»  Cologne  riilwiy,  9  m-  N.E.  of  BieJefeld,  and  at  the  junctiM  j^^^j,  ^^ods,  ind  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  seaside  mort 

of  the  radwiy  to  Delmold  and  Al.enbeten      Fop  {tBSj)  15,901;  „„  ^j„  q^^^  ^o„  „,  (he  Baltic,  being  frequented  by  some 

(1905)14,811.     Itpoi»essestuEvanj;rhcalchurches,noiibIythe  ,j  ^^  visitoti  annually 

Mltasterkirche,.  Romanesque  building  with.  Gothic  apse  of  the        saaOt.   OEOBOB   (is6]-.6.3),    the   founder  of   Hetiofs 

ijlh  cenlury;  the  M^ieoki.che,  m  the  Golhic  style;  and  the  Hoapilil.  Edinburgh,  wu  de«ended  from  an  old  Haddington 

Johanniskirehe,  with,  steeple  .go  ft.  high.    The  other  pnnapil  ,j^       y,   tnhet.   1  goldsmith   in   Edinburgh,   represented 

buildings  are  Ihe  Hom^i  C.thoLc  chonrh,  the  OTiigogue   the  ^,  ^^    j^  ^^  Scottish  p«li=unent.     George  was  bom  in  156J, 

gymnasium  founded  in  1540,  the  ^nculliu.!  school  and  the  ^j  ^(„  [^teiviiig  a  good  educalir-  — " '  —  !■:- 

theatre.    There  is  a  statue  of  Frederick  William  ol  Bnodenbiug.  fj[i,„',  [fj^j     In  1586  he  married 

The  industries  include  cotton  and  flai-ipinning,  and  the  manu-  Edinburgh  merchant,  and  with  the  1 

facture  ol  linen   dolh,  carpets,  furniture,  machinery,  »ug»r,  ^^  ^^  j°  busineu  on  his  own  iccou 

lobacM  and  leather.  „       ,.    .  n  .  small  "  buith  "  at  the  north-east  ct 

Herford  owes  its  ongin  to  a  Benedictine  nmmety  which  is  ^j  afterwards  a  more  pretentious  s 

uid  10  have  been  founded  in  832,  and  wss  confinned  by  the  i,,,udi„g.     to  the  business  ol  a  goli 

emperor  Louis  the  Pious  in  Sjc).     From  the  emperor  Frederick  ^gafy  lender   and  in  1507  he  had  1 

1.  the  abbCM  obtained  princely  »nk  ud  a  seal  m  the  impen'al  ,h„  ^e  wu  "appoinled  goldsmith  1„  ^„.. 

diet      Among  the  abbesses  was  the  celebrated  Eiaabeth(.Si8-  j,„(,vi.     In  1601  be  became  jeweller  to  the  king,  and  followed 

.680),  eldest  diughler  ol  Ihe  elector  palatine  Frederick  V    who  him  toLondon,  occupying  a  shop  opposite  theE.change.     Heriot 

wu  a  philosophical  pnocess,  ind  a  pupd  of  Descanes.     Under  ,„  ,,^,j,  f^j^bled  for  his  fortune  to  Ihe  eilravaguice  ol  the 

her  rule  l(ie  sett  of  the  Labadislsselllcdlorsome  lime  in  Heilord.  ^^^^^  „j  ,h,  imitation  of  Ibis  extravagance  by  the  nebiUty. 

TbefoundalionwuseculamedioiSoj.     Herford  was  a  member  Lat[„]y  )„  had  such  an  eileniive  business  u  .  jeweller  that 

of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  ils  .uieiaiiny  passed  in  i  S47  f">m  „„  „„  occasion  a  govemmenl  proclamation  wu  issued  calling 

the  abbesses  10  the  dukes  ol  Juliers.     In  1631  it  became  a  free  ^        ^^  ^^  magisltales  ol  the  kingdom  to  aid  him  in  securing 

imperial  town,  but  in  1647  it  wu  subjugaled  by  Ihe  elector  of  ;^,  workmen  he  required.     He  died  in  London  on  Ihe  lolh  ol 

Brandenburg.     It  came  into  Ihe  possession  of  WeMphalia   in  February  iSij.     In  1608,  having  some  lime  previously  lost  his 
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1S07,  and  in  i8tj  into  that  of  Pruisii. 


L.^h^^"^"^''  «'/'™^^'«'«*«**  ^  ^^  ""/"^  ICau^  Primrose, 'grandfather  of  the  fiist  earl  of  Rosebeiy,  h 

7.i!!-L,-x_™~      ..»_>»    -..,     ,  .        »     ,      ^  in  '6";  hy  neither  marriage  had  he  any  issue.    The  lurplu 

HEROEMBiyrHER.    JOSEPH    VOH     t.8.4-t8go)      Gerrnsn  uf  his  =Je,  alter  dedactiSg  legacies  to  hi,  nearest  tel.lTons 

'*-""^ ■""  ■•  »'"••'■■■"  ■■-  " "-  Mih  of  .„d„„.  of  his  more  inlimati  triads,  was  bequeathed  to  found 


t  WUraburi 


where  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  ol  ^    ^  j^  diSerecl  pans  of  ihe  diy. 

,  becoming   0  iSjl  PrinUdacnl,  and  in  „            ,         ,     ,.             .    -       ,          ,  ~    „             ,„.    ■ 

iiastical  law  and  history     At  Munich  Heriot  ukes  a  leidmg  part  in  Scott's  novel.  TkFirhiiiacfSlfd 

on  of  being  one  of  the  most  learned  „  Urmoir  0/  thr  Fma'-  '■•■  """'- —  ''-- —    "  "     --".:...  ._ 

noDtaneiideolthe  Infallibility  question,  itaj-.iaitd,  iBj^ 


K  Fimnier,  by  William  Steven,  D.D.,  appeaml  is 
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HBRIOT,  by  derivation*  the  arms  and  equipment  deatwa)  of  a 
ioldier  or  army  {here);  the  O.  Eng.  woid  is  thus  here-geatwa. 
The  lord  of  a  fee  provided  his  tenant  with  arms  and  a  horse, 
either  as  a  gift  or  loan,  which  he  was  to  use  in  the  military 
service  paid  by  him.  On  the  death  of  the  tenant  the  lord  daimed 
the  return  of  the  equipment.  When  by  the  zoth  century  land 
was  being  given  instead  of  arms,  the  heriot  was  still  paid,  but 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  "  relief  "  iq.v.).  There  seems  to  have 
been  some  conneicion  between  the  payment  of  the  heriot  and 
the  power  of  making  a  will  (F.  W.  Maitland,  Domesday  Book 
and  Beyond,  p.  398).  By  the  13th  century  the  payment  was 
made  either  in  money  or  in  kind  by  the  handing  over  of  the  best 
beast  or  of  the  bat  other  chattel  of  the  tenant  (see  Pollock  and 
Maitland,  History  of  English  Law,  I  370  sq.).  For  the 
manorial  law  relating  to  heriots,  see  Copyhold. 

HBRI8AU,  the  laJngest  town  in  the  entire  Swiss  canton  of 
Appenzell,  built  on  the  Glatt  torrent,  and  by  light  railway 
7  m.  south-west  of  St  Gall  or  13}  m.  north  of  Appenzell.  In 
1900  it  had  13497  inhabitants,  mainly  Protestant  and  German- 
speaking.  The  lower  portion  of  the  massive  tower  of  the  parish 
church  (Protestant)  dates  from  the  nth  century  or  even  earlier. 
It  is  a  prosperous  little  industrial  town  in  the  Ausser  Rhoden 
half  of  the  canton,  especially  busied  with  the  manufacture  of 
embroidery  by  machinery,  and  of  muslins.  Near  it  is  the 
goats'  whey  cure  establishment  of  Heinrichsbad,  and  the  two 
castles  of  Rosenberg  and  Rosenburg,  ruined  in  1403  when  the 
land  rose  against  its  lord,  the  abbot  of  St  GalL  About  5  m. 
to  the  south-east  is  Hundwil,  a  village  of  1523  inhabitants, 
where  the  Landsgemeinde  of  Ausser  Rhoden  meets  in  the  odd 
years  (in  other  years  at  Trogen)  on  the  last  Sunday  in  April. 

HBRITABLB  JURISDICnONS,  in  the  Uw  of  Scotland,  grants 
of  jurisdiction  made  to  a  man  and  his  heirs.  They  were  a  usual 
accompaniment  to  feudal  tenures,  and  the  power  which  they 
conferred  on  great  families,  being  recognized  as  a  source  of 
danger  to  the  state,  led  to  frequent  attempts  being  made  by 
statute  to  restrict  them,  both  before  and  after  the  Union.  They 
were  all  abolished  in  1746. 

HERKIMER,  a  village  and  the  county-seat  of  Herkimer 
county.  New  York,  U.S.A.,  in  the  township  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  Mohawk  river,  about  15  m.  S.E.  of  Utica.  Pop.  (1900) 
SSSS  ^724  being  forefgn-bom) ;  (1905,  state  census)  6596;  (1910) 
7520.  It  is  served  by  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
railway,  a  branch  of  which  (the  Mohawk  &  Malone  railway) 
extends  through  the  Adirondacks  to  Malone,  N.Y.;  by  inter- 
urban  electric  railway  to  Little  Falls,  Syracuse,  Ridifidd  Springs, 
Cooperstown  and  Oneonta,  and  by  the  Erie  canal.  The  village 
has  a  public  library,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  Folts  Mission  Institute 
(opened  1893),  a  training  school  for  young  women,  controlled 
by  the  Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Herkimer  is  situated  in  a  rich  dairying 
region,  and  has  various  manufactures.  The  municipality  owns 
and  operates  its  water-supply  system  and  electric-Ughting 
plant.  Herkimer,  named  in  honour  of  General  Nidiolas  Herkimer 
{c.  172S-X777),  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  Battle  of 
Oriskany,  and  in  whose  memory  there  is  a  monument  (unveiled 
on  the  6th  of  August  1907)  in  the  village,  was  settled  about  1725 
by  Palatine  Germans,  who  bought  from  the  Mohawk  Indians 
a  large  tract  of  land  including  the  present  site  of  the  village 
and  established  thereon  several  settlements  which  became 
known  collectively  as  the  "  German  Flats."  In  1756  a  stone 
house,  built  in  1740  by  General  Herkimer's  father,  John  Jost 
Herkimer  (d.  1775)— apparently  one  of  the  original  group  of 
settlers— a  stone  church,  and  other  buildings,  standing  within 
what  is  now  Herkimer  village,  were  enclosed  in  a  stockade  and 
ditch  fortifications  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  this  post,  at 
first  known  as  Fort  Kouari  (the  Indian  name),  was  subsequently 
called  Fort  Herkimer.  Another  fort  (Ft.  Dayton)  was  built 
within  the  limits  of  the  present  village  in  1776  by  Colonel  Elias 
Dayton  (1737-1807),  who  later  became  a  brigadier-general 
(1783)  and  served  in  the  Confederation  Congress  in  1787-1788. 
During  the  French  and  Indian  War  the  settlement  was  attacked 
(»ath  N        ^'-  -'S7)  and  practically  destroyed,  many  of  the 


settlers  being  killed  or  taken  prisoners;  and  it  was  again  attacked 
on  the  30th  of  April  1758.  In  the  War  of  Independence  General 
Herkimer  assembled  here  the  force  which  on  the  6th  (rf  August 
1777  was  ambushed  near  Oriskany  on  its  march  from  Ft.  Dayton 
to  the  relief  of  Ft.  Schuyler  (see  Ouskamy);  and  the  settlement 
was  attacked  by  Indians  and  '*  Tories  "  in  September  1778  and 
in  June  x  782.  The  township  of  Herkimer  was  organised  in  x  788, 
and  in  1807  the  village  was  incorporated. 

See  Nathanid  I.  Benton,  History  of  Herkimer  CowOy  (Albany, 
1856) ;  and  Phoebe  S.  Cowen,  The  Herkimers  and  Schuyiers,  1903). 

HERKOMBR,  SIR  HUBERT  VON  (1849-  ),  British  painter, 
was  bom  at  Waal,  in  Bavaria,  and  eight  years  later  was  brought 
to  England  by  his  father,  a  wood-carver  of  great  ability.  He 
lived  for  some  time  at  Southampton  and  in  the  school  of  art 
there  began  his  art  training;  but  in  x866  he  entered  upon  a 
more  serious  course  of  study  at  the  South  Kensington  Schools, 
and  in  X869  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  the  Royal  Academy. 
By  his  picture, "  The  Last  Muster,"  at  the  Academy  in  1875,  he 
definitdy  established  his  position  as  an  artist  of  hi^  distinction. 
He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Academy  in  X879,  and  academi- 
cian in  X890;  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours  in  1893,  and  a  full  member  in  1894;  and  in  x88s 
he  was  apix>inted  Slade  professor  at  Oxford.  He  exhibited  a 
very  large  number  of  memorable  portraits,  figure  subjects  and 
landscapes,  in  oil  and  water  colour;  he  achieved  marked  success 
as  a  worker  in  enamel,  as  an  etcher,  mezzotint  engraver  and 
illustrative  draughtsman;  and  he  exercised  wide  influence  upon 
art  education  by  means  of  the  Heikomer  School  (Incorporated), 
at  Bushey,  which  he  founded  in  X883  and  directed  gratuitously 
until  X904  ,when  he  retired.  It  was  then  voluntarily  wound  up,  and 
is  now  conducted  privately.  Two  of  his  pictures, "  Found  "  (1885) 
and  "The  Chapel  of  the  Charterhouse  "  (1889),  are  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  British  Art.  In  the  year  X907  he  received  the  hcmoraiy 
degree  of  D.CX.  at  Oxford,  and  a  knighthood  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  king  in  addition  to  the  commandership  of  the  Royal 
Victorian  Order  with  which  he  was  already  decorated. 

See  Hubert  mm  Herkomer,  R^.,  a  ^udyand  a  Biography,  by 
A.  L.  Baldry  (London,  looi);  Professor  Hubert  Herkomer,  Royal 
Academician,  His  Life  and  Work,  by  W.  L.  Courtney  (Loodoo,  x89a). 

HERLEN  (or  Heriin),  FRITZ,  of  Ndrdlingen,  Carman  artist  of 
the  early  Swabian  school,  in  the  xsth  century.  The  date  and 
place  of  his  birth  are  unknown,  but  his  name  is  on  the  roU  of  the 
tax-gatherers  of  Ulm  in  X449;  and  in  1467  he  was  made  dtizen 
and  town  painter  at  Ndrdlingen,  "  because  of  his  acquaintance 
with  Flemish  methods  of  painting."  One  of  the  first  of  his 
acknowledged  productions  is  a  shrine  on  one  of  the  altars  of 
the  church  of  Rothenburg  on  the  Tauber,  the  wings  of  which 
were  finished  in  X466,  with  seven  scenes  from  the  lives  of 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  the  town-hall  of  Rothenburg  is  a 
Madonna  and  St  Catherine  of  1467;  and  in  the  choir  of  N6rdlingen 
cathedral  a  triptych  of  X488,  representing  the  "  Nativity  "  and 
"  Christ  amidst  the  Doctors,"  at  the  side  of  a  votive  Madonna 
attended  by  St  Joseph  and  St  Margaret  as  patrons  of  a  family. 
In  each  of  these  works  the  painter's  name  certifies  the  picture, 
and  the  manner  is  tnJy  that  of  an  artist  "  acquainted  with 
Flemish  methods."  We  are  not  told  under  whom  Herien 
laboured  in  the  Netherlands,  but  he  probably  took  the  same 
course  as  Schongauer  and  Hans  Holbein  the  elder,  who  studied  in 
the  school  of  van  der  Weyden.  His  altarpiece  at  Rothenburg 
contains  groups  and  figures,  as  well  as  forms  of  action  and  drapery, 
which  seem  copied  from  those  of  van  der  Weyden 's  or  Memh'nc's 
disciples,  and  the  votive  Madonna  of  X488,  whilst  characterized 
by  similar  features,  only  displays  such  further  changes  as  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  master's  constant  later  contact  with 
contemporaries  in  Swabia.  Herien  had  none  of  the  genius  of 
Schongauer.  He  failed  to  acquire  the  delicacy  even  of  the 
second-rate  men  who  handed  down  to  Matsys  the  traditions  of  the 
15th  century,  but  his  example  was  certainly  favourable  to  the 
development  of  art  in  Swabia.  By  general  consent  critics  have 
assigned  to  him  a  large  altar-piece,  with  scenes  from  the  gospels 
and  figures  of  St  Florian  and  St  Floriana,  and  a  Crucifixion,  the 
principal  figure  of  which  is  carved  in  high  relief  on  the  surface  cl 
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a  large  panel  in  the  church  of  Dinkelsbtthl.  A  Crucifixion,  with 
eight  scenes  from  the  New  Testament,  is  shown  as  his  in  the 
cathedral,  a  "  Christ  in  Judgment,  with  Mary  and  John,"  and  the 
"  Resurrection  of  Souls  "  in  the  town-hall  of  Ndrdlingen.  A  small 
Epiphany,  once  in  the  convent  of  the  Minorites  of  Ulm,  is  in 
the  Holzschuher  collection  at  Augsburg,  a  Madonna  and  Circum- 
cision in  the  National  Museum  at  Munich.  Hcrlen's  epitaph, 
preserved  by  Rathgcber,  states  that  hd  died  on  the  12th  of 
October  1491,  and  was  buried  at  Ndrdlingen. 

HERMAE.  in  Greek  antiquities,  quadrangular  pillars,  broader 
above  than  at  the  base,  surmounted  by  a  head  or  bust,  so  called 
either  because  the  head  of  Hermes  was  most  common  or  from 
their  etymological  connexion  with  the  Greek  word  tp^ara  (blocks 
of  stone),  which  originally  had  no  reference  to  Hermes  at  all.  In 
the  oldest  times  Hermes,  like  other  divinities,  was  worshipped  in 
the  form  of  a  heap  of  stones  or  of  an  amorphous  block  of  wood  or 
stone,  which  afterwards  took  the  shape  of  a  phallus,  the  symbol 
of  productivity.  The  next  step  was  the  addition  01  a  head  to  this 
phallic  column  which  became  quadrangular  (the  number  4  was 
sacred  to  Hermes,  who  was  bom  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  month), 
with  the  significant  indication  of  sex  Still  prominent.  In  this 
shape  the  number  of  hcrms  rapidly  increased,  especially  those  of 
Hermes,  for  which  the  distinctive  name  of  Hcrmhermae  has  been 
suggested.  In  Athens  they  were  found  at  the  comers  of  streets; 
before  the  gates  and  in  the  courtyards  of  houses,  where  they 
were  worshipped  by  women  as  having  the  power  to  make  them 
prolific;  before  the  temples;  in  the  gymnasia  and  palaestrae.  On 
each  side  of  the  road  leading  from  the  Stoa  Poikile  to  the  Stoa 
Basileiosj  rows  of  Hermae  were  set  up  in  such  numbers  by  the 
piety  of  private  individuals  or  public  corporations,  that  the  Stoa 
Basileios  was  called  the  Stoa  of  the  Hermae.  The  function  of 
Hermes  as  protector  of  the  roads,  of  merchants  and  of  commerce, 
explains  the  number  of  Hermae  that  served  the  purpose  of  sign- 
posts on  the  roads  outside  the  city.  It  is  stated  in  the  pseudo- 
Platonic  Hipparchus  that  the  son  of  Peisistratus  had  set  up 
marble  pillars  at  suitable  places  on  the  roads  leading  from  the 
different  country  districts  to  Athens,  having  the  places  connected 
with  the  roads  inscribed  on  the  one  side  in  a  hexameter  verse, 
and  on  the  other  a  pentameter  containing  a  short  proverb  or 
moral  precept  for  the  edification  of  travellers.  Sometimes  they 
bore  inscriptions  celebrating  the  valour  of  those  who  had  fought 
for  their  country.  Just  as  it  was  customary  for  the  passer-by  to 
show  respect  to  the  rudest  form  of  the  god  (the  heap  of  stones)  by 
contributing  a  stone  to  the  heap  or  anointing  it  with  oil,  in  like 
nianner  small  offerings,  generally  of  dried  figs,  were  deposited 
near  the  Hermae,  to  appease  the  hunger  of  the  necessitous  way- 
farer. Garlands  of  flowers  were  also  suspended  on  the  two  arm- 
like tenons  projecting  from  either  side  of  the  column  at  the  top 
(for  the  oracle  at  Pharae  see  Hermes).  These  pillars  were  also 
used  to  mark  the  frontier  boundaries  or  the  limits  of  different 
estates.  The  great  respect  attaching  to  them  is  shown  by  the 
excitement  caused  in  Athens  by  the  "  Mutilation  of  the  Hermae  " 
just  before  the  departure  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  (May  41 5  B.C.). 
They  formed  the  object  of  a  special  industry,  the  makers  of  them 
being  called  Hermoglyphi.  The  surmounting  heads  were  not, 
however,  confined  to  those  of  Hermes;  those  of  other  gods  and 
heroes,  and  even  of  distinguished  mortals,  were  of  frequent 
occurrence.  In  this  case  a  compound  was  formed:  Hermathena 
(a  herm  of  Athena),  Hermarcs,  Hcrmaphroditus,  Hermanubis, 
Hermalcibiadcs,  and  so  on.  In  the  case  of  these  compounds  it  is 
disputed  whether  they  indicated  a  herm  with  the  head  of  Athena, 
or  with  a  Janus-like  head  of  both  Hermes  and  Athena,  or  a 
figure  compounded  of  both  deities.  The  Romans  not  only 
borrowed  the  Hermes  pillars  for  their  deities  which  at  an  early 
period  they  assimilated  to  those  of  the  Greeks  (as  Heracles — 
Hercules)  but  also  for  the  indigenous  gods  who  preserved  their 
individuality.  Thus  herms  of  Jupiter  Terminal's  (the  hermae 
being  identified  with  the  Roman  termini)  and  of  Silvanus  occur. 
Under  the  empire,  the  function  of  the  hermae  was  rather  archi- 
tectural than  religious.  They  were  used  to  keep  up  the  draperies 
in  the  interior  of  a  house,  and  in  the  Circus  Maxinius  they  were 
used  to  support  the  barriers. 


See  the  article  with  bibliography  bv  Pierre  Paris  in  Darcmberg 
and  Saglio's  Diclionmaire  des  anliquiut\  for  the  mutilation  of  the 
Hermae,  Thucydides  vi.  27;  Andocidet,  Dt  mysteriis;  Grote, 
HisL  ofCretce,  ch.  58;  H.  Weil,  Etudes  sur  fatUi^iU  grecque  (1900); 
Burolt,  Criech.  Cesck.  (cd.  1904),  HI.  ii.  p.  1387. 

HERMAGORAt,  of  Temnos,  Greek  rhetorician  of  the  Rhodian 
school  and  teacher  of  oratory  in  Rome,  flourished  during  the 
first  half  of  the  ist  century  B.C.  He  obtained  a  great  reputation 
among  a  certain  section  and  founded  a  special  school,  the  members 
of  which  called  themselves  Hermagorei.  His  chief  opponent 
was  Posidonius  of  Rhodes,  who  is  said  to  have  contended  with 
him  in  argument  in  the  presence  of  Pompey  (Plutarch,  Pompty, 
42).  Hermagoras  devoted  himself  particulariy  to  the  branch  of 
rhetoric  known  as  cIkovoiiUi  {inventio)^  and  is  said  to  have 
invented  the  doctrine  of  the  four  arhcta  {status)  and  to  have 
arranged  the  parts  of  an  oration  differently  from  his  predecessors. 
Cicero  held  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  methods,  which  were 
approved  by  Quintilian,  although  he  considers  that  Hermagoras 
neglected  the  practical  side  of  rhetoric  for  'the  theoretical. 
According  to  Suidas  and  Strabo,  he  was  the  author  of  rkxpai 
fiifTopuad  (rhetorical  manuals)  and  of  other  works,  which  should 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  his  younger  namesake,  sumaincd 
Carion,  the  pupil  of  Theodorus  of  Gadara. 

Sec  Scrabo  xiii.  p.  621;  Cicero,  De  imfentione,  L  6.  8,  BnUus^ 
76,  263.  78,  271:  Quintilian,  Jnstit.  iii.  t.  16.  3.  o.  ti.  22; 
C.  W.  Piderit,  De  Ilermagora  rhetore  (1839);  G.  Thiele,  Jaermaioras 
Ein  Beitrag  tur  Cesckichte  der  Rketorik  (1893). 

'  HERMANDAD  (from  kermano,  Lat.  gcrmanus,  a  brother),  a 

Castilian  word  meaning,  strictly  speaking,  a  brotherhood.    In 

the  Romance  language  spoken  on  the  east  coast  of  Spain  in 

Catalonia  it  is  written  germandat  or  gcrmania.    In  the  form 

germania  it  has  acquired  the  significance  of  "  thieves'  Latin  " 

or  "  thieves'  cant,"  and  is  applied  to  any  jargon  supposed  to  be 

understood  only  by  the  initiated.    But  the  typical  "germania" 

is  a  mixture  of  slang  and  of  the  gipsy  language.    The  herman« 

dades  have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  Spain. 

The  first  recorded  case  of  the  formation  of  an  hermandad 

occurred  in  the  12th  century  when  the  towns  and  the  peasantry 

of  the  north  united  to  police  the  pilgrim  road  to  Santiago  in 

Galicia,   and    protect    the  pilgrims  against   robber  knights. 

Throughout  the  middle  ages  such  alliances  were  frequently 

formed  by  combinations  of  towns  to  protect  the  roads  connecting 

them,  and  were  occasionally  extended  to  political  purposes. 

They  acted  to  some  extent  like  the  Fehmic  courts  of  Germany. 

The  Catholic  sovereigns,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  adapted  an 

existing  hermandad  to  the  purpose  of  a  general  police  acting 

under  officials  appointed  by  themselves,  and  endowed  with 

large  powers  of  summary  jurisdiction  even  in  capital  cases. 

The  hermandad  became,  in  fact,  a  constabulary,  which,  however, 

fell  gradually  into  neglect.    In  Catalonia  and  Valencia  the 

"  germanias  "  were  combinations  of  the  peasantry  to  resist 

the  exactions  of  the  feudal  lords. 

HERMAN  DE  VALENCIENNES,  13th-century  French  poet, 
was  born  at  Valenciennes,  of  good  parentage.  His  father  and 
mother,  Robert  and  Hcrembourg,  belonged  to  Hainault,  and 
gave  him  for  god-parents  Count  Baldwin  and  Countess  Voland — 
doubtless  Baldwin  IV.  of  Hainault  and  his  mother  Voland. 
Herman  was  a  priest  and  the  author  of  a  verse  Histoire  de  la 
Bible,  which  includes  a  separate  poem  on  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin.  The  work  is  generally  known  as  Le  Roman  de  sapience, 
the  name  arising  from  a  copyist's  error  in  the  first  line  of  the 
poem: 

"  Comens  de  sapiense,  ce  est  la  ciemors  de  Deu  *' 
the  first  word  being  miswritten  in  one  MS.  Romens,  and  in 
another  Romanx.  His  work  has,  indeed,  the  form  of  an  ordinary 
romance,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  translation.  He  selects 
such  stories  from  the  Bible  as  suit  his  purpose,  and  adds  freely 
from  legendary  sources,  displaying  considerable  art  in  the 
selection  and  use  of  his  materials.  This  scriptural  poem,  very 
popular  in  its  day,  mentions  Henry  II.  of  England  as  already 
dead,  and  must  therefore  be  assigned  to  a  date  posterior  to  1 189. 

Sec  Notices  et  exiraits  des  manuscrits  (Paris,  vol.  34),  and  Jean 
Bonnard,  Les  Traductions  de  la  Bible  en  vers  fraufais  au  tnoyen  die 
(1884). 
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BBRMAKH  I.  (d.  iii;),  landgiivc  ol  Thuringi.  ind  count  wUh  iht  commtiMi  ot  iht  UlinhymiH  V™S.i«*J»iraw.Slfc« 

piktinc  0(  S«oiiy,  was  the  s«ond  »i>  ot  Leuij  II.  ibc  Hi«l.  J'ilJ^ijl^JirriS^'^'' m^  "f'S"^'"" ^  """"JS™ 

llndgravc  of  Thunngii,  and  Judilh  ot  HoheiaUudn,  iiMel  of  by  hin  in  "Dm  M>rtyn>l»iiini  Notkcn  u!ld  kIm  Voi^in  - 

Ihe  cmpcm  Frederick  I.     Lillte  a  known  ol  fail  eirly  yean,  in  Ariiliiii(niiiiriliiiuiitfiiCcKituJU(.xxv.  (CUiintea,  lUj). 

but  in  iiBo  he  jwned  a  coalition  againil  Heoiy  tfae  Lion,  duke  StcH.Himiiluib.Hrrimatnilir  Ultmt{Mtint,  iByj);  PottliaB, 

ol  Saiony,  and  with  his  brolhet,  the  l>nd«r»ve  Louil  111.,  BiUiMaa  mil  aa.  •.  ■-  Hcfioiaiuiui  Aupeniit" 

luflered  a  short  imprisonmcDl  alter  his  delcal  aX  Weisscnsee  by  HBRMANH  OF  WIBD  (i47;-i;ji),  elHtor  and  archbishop 

Hfnry.     About  ibis  time  he  received  froin  bii  biolhei  Louis  the  ol  Cologne,  was  the  [ourth  son  ol  Frederick,  count  of  Witd 

Samn  pajalinate,  over  which  he  ilrenglhencd  his  aulborily  by  (d.  itil).  and  was  bom  on  the  I4(h  ol  January  1477.     Educittd 

marrying  Sophia,  sister  o[  Adalbert,  count  of  Sammerxhenburg,  lor  Ibe  Cbutcli.  be  became  elector  and  archbishop  in  ijis,  and 

a  former  count  palatine.     Id  119D  Louis  died  and  Hernunn  ruled  hii  eledorale  with  vigour  and  inlelligenH.  liking  up  a( 

by  his  energelic  measures  Iruslraled  the  aiiemptol  the  emperor  first  aa  altitude  of  hostility  towards  the  rtfarmere  and  their 

Henry  VI.  to  seise  Thuringia  at  a  vacant  bet  ol  the  Empiie,  leaching.     A  quarrel  wiih  the  papacy  turned,  or  helped  to  luni, 

and  nlabUshed  himself  as  landgiave.     Hiving  joined  a  league  his  thoughts  in  the  direcLion  at  Church  reform,  but  he  hoped 

against  Ihe  emperor  he  was  accused,  probably  wrongly,  of  an  this  would  come  from  within  lather  than  from  without,  and  with 

allempt  to  murder  him.     Henry  *is  not  only  successful  in  the  lid  ol  his  Itiend  John  Ctoppei  (isoj-ijig},  began,  iboul 

detaching  Hermann  from  (he  hostile  combination,  but  gained  is36,loinstilulecerlajnrelormsinhilowndiocesc.    Oneftepled 

his  support  for  Ihe  scheme  to  unite  Sicily  with  the  Empire.    In  to  another,  and  as  all  elTons  al  union  filled  the  elector  invited 

Hermann's  support  was  purchased  by  the  late  emperor's  brolhet 

to  be  weakening  he  transferred  his  allegiance  to  Olio  ol  Bruns- 
wick, afterwards  the  emperor  Otto  IV.  Philip  accordingly 
invaded  Thuringia  in  1104  and  compelled  Hermann  lo-come  to 
letms  by  which  he  surrendered  the  lands  he  had  obtained  in  1  iqS. 
After  the  death  ol  Philip  and  the  recognition  of  Otto  he  wai 
among  ifae  princes  wbo  invited  Frederick  of  Hohenstaulen, 
afterwards  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  to  come  to  Gttmtny  and 
assume  the  crown.  In  consequence  of  this  step  the  Saioni 
attacked  1>uringia,  but  the  landgrave  was  saved  by  Frederick's 
arrival  in  Cetmany  in  iii>.     After  Ihe  death  of  his  Gtsl  wile  in 

II9S  Hermann  married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Oiio  I,,  duke  d     

Bavaria.     By  her  he  had  four  sons,  two  of  whom,  Louis  and  See  C.  V...t....,p|.,  ..ap-„..  ^^  „^a  iij!iiuij(,  lo/n). 

Henry  Raspe,  lucceeded  their  father  in  turn  as  landgrave.  HERMUIH,  PRIBDRICH  BBNBDICT  WILHEUi  VOH  (i;qs- 

Hermann  died  It  Colfaa  on  the  15th  ol  April  1117,  and  was  iS6S},  German  economiil,  was  born  on  the  5th  ol  December 

buried  at  Reinhardsbrunn.     He  was  fond  of  the  society  ol  men  170;,  al  DinkeljbUhl  in  Bavaria.     Alter  finishing  his  primary 

of  letters,  and  Wlllhcr  von  der  Vogelwcidc  and  other  Minne-  cducalion  he  was  foe  some  lime  employed  in  a  draughtsman's 

ungers  were  welcomed  to  his  castle  ol  ihe  Watlburg.    In  this  office.     He  then  lesuoicd  his  studies,  partly  al  Ihe  gymnasium 

conneiion  he  figures  in  Wagner's  J-oimAflnjer,  in  his  native  town,  partly  at  Ihe  universities  of  EiUngcn  and 

See  E    Winl:.lmann,  M  Jipf  r.»  5=*™4cn  .«l  Oa^IV^  Wlj.sbutg.    In  1817  he  look  up  a  private  school  at  Nuremberg, 

?Kt^'  G^ifi  ';i,.  ?in-iT'Wa\.l?rr?S'^'-^»:i.  w'^.  -^e-e  he  remained  for  lour  years     Afler  lilling  an  .pr«in.n.en. 

■|iiKT!<C«<*«jlfc(Le{piiE.  1836).  "  teichef  of  miihematics  at  the  gymnasium  of  Eriingen,  he 

■^  '  ■  iSi]  Pr™W«r»<  al  the  university  in  that  town, 
il  dissenalion  was  on  the  notions  ol  political  economy 
Romans  (.DiiitrUlio  iikibcn,  lenK.iliai  XsMd.rifaa 
am  folilkan  piilinnUs.  Eriingen,  iBij).  He  alter- 
I  as  professor  of  malhemilics  al  the  gymnasium 

,...„c„ ^  ^....,.  „,„.„  „.  .     .     -      hmc«hool  in  Nuremberg,  where  he  con,inu«l  till 

m«„=va,  monasucsm.     Crippled  and  distorled  by  gout   from  '«"-.    ^"""^^'l-^'V^:^   ^r,  ^"^^'*f  T-  '^"^^^J^ 

his  childhood,  he  was  deprived  ol  the  use  ol  his  legs;  bul,  in  '™"»  ™  anthmetic  and  algebra  {icA,i«A  J«  A.UM.  «,  Al,A.. 

■rule  of  ihii  he  became  one  ol  Ihe  mosi  learned  men  ol  his  lime  '*'*'■  »"''  ™<'=  »  foumey  10  France  to  mspect  the  organu*'™' 

ipiie  01  lI^is,neoecame  one  mine  mini   earn™  men  01  nisurac,  j         j     ,  of  ,„hnical  school!  in  that  rounlrv.     Th»  r, 
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HERNANK    OP    REICHENAD     (Hebiunnus    AiicI£nsis), 
only  distinguished  as  Hetmannus  Conlnctus,  i.e.  the  Lam 


became  a  monk  of  Ihe  famous  abbey  of  R< 

ol  Ihe  most  attractive  and  one  ol  ibe  most  palheli 


greit  personil  u>d  iniellectual  influence  on  Ihe    """»-""  ™    f"""^'  «™.\'" '?"  "H""';     '"«  f  "y* 
ol  BCholirs  he  gathered  round  him     He  died  on  invesligalion  were  published  in  iSiG  and   181S   (t'6ef 


thei4lhofSepU 


id  ol  scholars  he  gaihi 


.nilofln).    Soon  al 


'ach.     Beside,  the  orinaiy  studies  oHh«mona«ic  scholar.  France    he   was    made   A«/e..^   ei/™Wi™r.«   ol   politiol 

evoled  himself  to  maihemalics,  astronomy  and  music,  «i"«oliheuniveniIy  of  Munich,  and  in  1833  he  wuadvanced 

:led  watches  and  instruments  ol  various  kinds.  l".'.*"  ""V   ""'■J^y  W™or-     I"  '8ji  appear^  the  fir« 

.„,!.  i.  .  r»,..;™  <u(  .■»<■  IOC.  which  luniiihes  •^"'™'  "'  ""*  Br"l  "rk  on  political,  economy,  Suultw<ti- 

IheWK^ol'riUempernJTre^  «*<■/"«*' U«t"«*»"r<"-     In  iBjshe  was  made  membetof  the 


lir    TheArstedilian.  [romaMS.nD>DPBcce«<m,  >a.(.nn..^ur  »..,...  i» .u. »..,.,..«.».,}  «  .:^,vu»>     .  .»,„  .>»  , 

J.  Sichard  at  Basel  in  1)29.  and  reiswed  by  Heinrich  Peiei  in  1549:  acted  as  inspector  of  technical  instruction  in  Bavari; 

inoiher  ediiion  «P(«re^  »<  St  Bla«  in  1700  under,  ihejupervvHon  ,^u„,  jou.^y,  ,„  Berlin  and  Paris  in  order  li 

M^"l™.?i.i'S  vol.'^!i  piAsTli™™  "&-1  *S^1  >""1>«1> '!««  PU""«1-     1-  lh<MM= ^nrice  of  Bavi, 

A  Gcrmin  iranilaiion  of  the  last  is  contributed  by  K.  F.  A.  Nobbe  he  devoted  himself,  be  rose  rapidly.    In  1817  he  wi 

to  DU  CticiuWijtlreiin  dw  i*"!"**"   '''™''  ('•',^■1  ^l"-  the  councH  for  superintendence  of  church  and  schc 

3ft.-.':; !?■■.&.';». £:s.':,",;"S»'S5;h^:  ■•»;■  ™,«~."i  -I.'  ■,'«*"'»  •', "« 

Hi.  ircnises  Dc  -en.-M  aiirgloAri  and  Dt  uUilalih,,  aUrilcbii  slalislics;  in  184s  he  was  one  ol  Ihe  councillors  for 

(lobefound.  onihcauIhorilvolSaUbiirgMSS..  inPei,n«a«H.i  m  1S48  he  sal  as  member  lor  Munich  in  Ihe  natior 

•MHlojw-*"  .cTi.im.i,  iii.) bjring the  first  coniribuiioniol  moment  at  Franklort.    Inlhisassembly  Hermann,  wllhjohan 

ffllSdercd  lUinvenlm"  Ihe  au^l^'  A  *dKtic  poem  from  hit  f"^  others,  was  mainly  inslrumenlil  m  arganiiing  1 
uen.  D(  KlD  Tiliil  priii[i>i;iAiu.  b  printed  in  Haupl't  Zliltlkhfl 
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imion  (ZoIIverein),  be  acted  in  1851  as  one  of  its  commissioners 
at  the  great  industrial  exhibition  at  London,  and  published 
an  elaborate  report  on  the  woollen  goods.  Tliree  years  later 
he  was  president  of  the  committee  of  judges  at  the  similar 
exhibition  at  IMunicfa,  and  the  report  of  its  proceedings  was 
drawn  up  by  him.  In  1855  ^^  became  councillor  of  state,  the 
highest  honour  in  the  service.  From  1835  to  1847  he  contributed 
a  k>ng  series  of  reviews,  mainly  of  works  on  economical  subjects, 
to  the  Miinchener  gdehrte  Anztigen  and  also  wrote  for  Rau's 
Arckiv  der  pditiscken  Okonomie  and  the  Augshwger  aUgemeine 
Zeitung.  As  head  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  he  published  a 
series  of  valuable  annual  reports  (BeitrSge  zur  Staiislik  4^ 
Kdnigreicks  Bayem,  Hefte  1-17,  1850-1867).  He  was  engaged 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  on  the  ajrd  of  November  1868,  upon 
a  second  edition  of  his  StaaUwirthschafUicke  UrUersuchungen, 
which  was  published  in  1870, 

Hermann's  rare  technological  knowledge  gave  him  a  great 
advantage  in  deah'ng  with  some  economic  questions.  He 
reviewed  the.  principal  fundamental  ideas  of  the  science  with 
great  thoroughness  and  acuteness.  "  His  strength,"  says 
Roscher,  "  ties  in  his  clear,  sharp,  exhaustive  distinction  between 
the  several  elements  of  a  complex  conception,  or  the  several 
steps  comprehended  in  a  complex  act."  For  keen  analytical 
power  his  German  brethren  compare  him  with  Ricardo.  But 
he  avoids  several  one-sided  views  of  the  English  economist. 
Thus  he  places  public  spirit  beside  egoism  as  an  economic  motor, 
regards  price  as  not  measured  by  labour  only  but  as  a  product 
of  several  factors,  and  habitually  contemplates  the  consumption 
of  the  labourer,  not  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
capitalist,  but  as  the  main  practical  end  of  economics. 

See  Kautz,  Cesch.  Enhoichlung  d.  National-OkoHomik,  pp.  633*638 ; 
Roscher,  Cesch.  d.  Nat.-Okon.  in  DeutscUandt  pp.  860-879, 

HERMANN,  JOHANN  GOTTFRIED  JAKOB  (1772-1848), 
German  classical  scholar  and  philologist,  was  bom  at  Leipzig  on 
the  38th  of  November  1773.  Entering  the  university  of  his 
native  city  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  Hermann  at  first  studied  law, 
which  he  soon  abandoned  for  the  classics.  After  a  session  at 
Jena  in  1793- 1794,  he  became  a  lecturer  on  classical  literature  in 
Leipzig,  in  1798  professor  extraordinarius  of  philosophy  in  the 
university,  and  in  1803  professor  of  eloquence  (and  poetry,  1809). 
He  died  on  the  31SI  of  December  1848.  Hermann  maintained 
that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  was 
the  only  road  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  aim  of  philology. 
As  the  leader  of  this  grammatico-critical  school,  he  came  into 
collision  with  A.  Bockh  and  Otfricd  MUUer,  the  representatives  of 
the  historico-antiquarian  school,  which  regarded  Hermann's  view 
of  philology  as  inadequate  and  one-sided. 

Hermann  devoted  his  early  attention  to  the. classical  poetical 
metres,  and  published  several  works  on  that  subject,  the  most 
impoxtant  being  Elementa  doclrinae  metricae  (1816),  in  which  he 
set  forth  a  scientific  theory  based  on  the  Kantian  categories. 
His  writings  on  Greek  grammar  arc  also  valuable,  especially  De 
emendanda  ratiotie  Craecae  grammaticae  (1801),  and  notes  and 
excursus  on  Viger's  treatise  on  Greek  idioms.  His  editions  of 
the  classics  include  several  of  the  plays  of  Euripides;  the  Clouds 
of  Aristophanes  (1799);  Trinummus  of  Plautus  (1800);  Poitica 
of  Aristotle  (1802);  Orphica  (1805);  the  Homeric  Hymns 
(1806);  and  the  Lexicon  of  Photius  (1808).  In  1825  Hermann 
finished  the  edition  of  Sophocles  begun  by  Erfurdt.  His  edition 
of  Aeschylus  was  published  after  his  death  in  1853.  The  Opuscula, 
a  collection  of  his  smaller  writings  in  Latin,  -appeared  in  seven 
volumes  between  1837  and  1839. 

Sec  monographs  by  O.  Jahn  (1819)  and  H.  KSchly  (1874);  C. 
Burstan,  Ceschtchte  der  klassischen  Philologie  in  Deutukland  {iSS^) ; 
art.  in  AUgem.  deulsche  Biog. ;  Sandys,  Hist.  Class.  Sckol.  iii. 

HERMANN.  KARL  FRIEDRICH  (1804-1855),  German  classical 
scholar  and  antiquary,  was  born  on  the  4th  of  August  1804,  at 
Frankfort-on-Main.  Having  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Heidelberg  and  Leipzig,  he  went  for  a  tour  in  Italy,  on  his  return 
from  which  he  lectured  as  Privatdouni  in  Heidelberg.  In  1833 
he  was  called  to  Marburg  as  professor  ordinarius  of  classical 


literature;  and  in  1843  he  was  transferred  to  Gttttingen  to  the 
chair  of  philology  and  archaeology,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Otfried  MUller.  He  died  at  GOttingen  on  the  31st  of  December 
1855.  His  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  classical  learning  was 
profound,  but  he  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  his  works  on  Greek 
antiquities  and  andent  philosophy.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  Lekrhuch  dor  piaJnscken  AntiquiUUen  (new  ed., 
1889)  dealing  with  political,  religious  and  domestic  antiquities; 
the  Gtsdnchte  und  System  der  PlaUmiscken  Pkilosopkie  (1839), 
unfinished;  an  edition  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues  (6  vols.,  1851- 
i8s3);  and  Cullurgesckkkte  dar  Griecken  und  ROmer  (1857- 
1858),  published  after  his  death  by  C.  G.  Schmidt.  He  also 
edited  the  text  of  Juvenal  and  Persius  (1854)  and  Lucian's 
De  conscnbenda  kistoria  (1828).  A  collection  of  Abkandlungen 
und  Beitrdge  appeared  in  1849. 

See  M.  Lechner,  Zur  Erinnerung  an  K.  F.  Hermann  (1864),  and 
article  by  C.  Halm  in  AUgemeine  deulsche  Biograpkitt  xii.  (1880;. 

HERMAPHRODITUS,  in  Greek  mythology,  a  being,  partly  male, 
partly  female,  originally  worshipped  as  a  divinity.  The  conception 
undoubtedly  had  its  origin  in  the  East,  where  deities  of  a  similar 
dual  nature  frequently  occur.  The  oldest  traces  of  the  cult  in 
Greek  countries  are  found  m  Cyprus.  Here,  according  to 
Macrobius  {Saturnalia^  iii.  8)  there  was  a  bearded  statue  of  a 
male  aphrodite,  called  Aphroditos  by  Aristophanes  (probably  in 
his  Nb/Sot,  a  similar  variant).  Philochorus  in  his  Aitkis  (ap. 
Macrobius  loc.  cit.)  further  identified  this  divinity,  at  whose 
sacrifices  men  and  women  exchanged  garments,  with  the  moon. 
This  double  sex  also  attributed  to  Dionysus  and  Priapus — the 
union  in  one  being  of  the  two  principles  of  generation  and  con- 
ception— denotes  extensive  fertilizing  and  productive  powers. 
This  Cyprian  Aphrodite  is  the  same  as  the  later  Hevmaphro-  * 
ditos,  which  simply  means  Aphroditos  in  the  form  of  a  herm 
(see  Hermae),  and  first  occurs  in  the  Ckaracteres  (16)  of 
Th^phrastus.  After  its  introduction  at  Athens  (probably  in  the 
Sth  centiury  b.c.)»  the  importance  of  this  being  seems  to  have 
declined.  It  appears  no  longer  as  the  object  of  a  special  cult,  but 
limited  to  the  homage  of  certain  sects,  expressed  by  superstitious 
rites  of  obscure  significance.  The  still  later  form  of  the  legend,  a 
product  of  the  Hellenistic  period,  is  due  to  a  mistaken  etymology 
of  the  name.  In  accordance  with  this,  Hermaphroditus  is  the  son 
of  Hermes  and  Aphrodite,  of  whom  the  nymph  of  the  fountainof 
Salmads  in  Caria  became  enamoured  while  he  was  bathing.  When 
her  overtures  were  rejected,  she  embraced  him  and  entreated 
the  gods  that  she  might  be  for  ever  united  with  him.  The  result 
was  the  formation  of  a  being,  half  man,  half  woman.  This  story 
is  told  by  Ovid  {Metam.  iv.  285)  to  explain  the  peculiarly  enervat- 
ing qualities  of  the  water  of  the  fountain.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  656) 
attributes  its  bad  reputation  to  the  attempt  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  to  find  some  excuse  for  the  demoralization  caused  by 
their  own  luxurious  and  effeminate  habits  of  life.  There  was  a 
famous  statue  of  Hermaphroditus  by  Polydes  of  Athens,  probably 
the  younger  of  the  two  statuaries  of  that  name.  In  later  Greek 
art  he  was  a  favourite  subject. 

See  articles  in  Daremberg  and  Saglio,  Dtctionnaire  des  anttquitis, 
and  Roscher's  Lexikon  der  Mythologte;  and  for  art,  A.  Baumeister, 
Denkmaler  des  klassischen  AUertums  (1884-1888). 

HERMAS.  SHEPHERD  OF,  one  of  the  works  representing  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  (q.v.),  a  hortatory  writing  which  "  holds  the 
mirror  up  "  to  the  Church  in  Rome  during  the  3rd  Christian 
generation.  This  is  the  period  indicated  by  the  evidence  of  the 
Muratorian  Canon,  which  assigns  it  to  the  brother  of  Pius, 
Roman  bishop  c.  139-154.  Probably  it  was  not  the  fruit  of  a 
single  effort  of  its  author.  Rather  its  contents  came  to  him 
piecemeal  and  at  various  stages  in  his  mim'stry  as  a  Christian 
'prophet,"  extending  over  a  period  of  years;  and,  like  certain 
Old  Testament  prophets,  he  shows  us  how  by  his  own  experiences 
he  became  the  medium  of  a. divine  message  to  his  church  and  to 
God's  "  elect  "  people  at  large. 

In  its  present  form  it  falls  under  three  heads:  Visions,  Mandates, 
Similitudes.  But  these  divisions  are  misleading.  The  personal 
and  preliminary  revelation  embodied  in  Vision  i.  brings  the 
prophet  a  new  sense  of  sin  as  essentially  a  maUet  ^1.  V\i<^  !bK»sX^ 
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and  an  awakened  conscience  as  before  the  "  glory  of  God,"  the  teaching, "  so  that  they  who  have  repented  or  are  about  to  repeat 

Creator  and  Upholder  of  all  things.  His  responsibility  also  for  the  may  have  the  same  mind  with  thee/'  and  so  receive  a  good  report 

sad  state  of  religion  at  home  is  emphasized,  and  he  is  given  a  before  God  (Sim.  z.  2  a-4).    Only  they  must  "  make  haste  to  do 

mission  of  repentance  to  his  erring  children.    How  far  in  all  this  aright,"  lest  while  they  delay  the  tower  be  finished  (4. 4),  and  the 

and  in  the  next  vision  the  author  is  describing  facts,  and  how  far  new  aeon  dawn  (after  the  final  tribulation:  cf.  Vis.  iv.  3.  5). 
transforming  his  personal  history  into  a  type  ( after  the  manner  of       The  relation  here  indicated  between  the  Shepherd's  instruction 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim*s  Progress),  the  better  to  impress  his  moral  and  the  initial  message  of  one  definitive  repentance,  open  to  those 

upon  his  readers,  is  uncertain.    But  the  whole  style  of  the  work,  believers  who  have  already  "broken"  their  "seal "  of  baptism  by 

with  its  use  of  conventional  apocalyptic  forms,  favours  the  more  deadly  sins,  as  announced  in  Visions  i.*iv.  is  made  yet  plainer  by 

symboUc  view.     Vision  ii.  records  his  call  proper,  through  revcla-  Sim.  vi.  1.3  f.    "  These  mandates  are  profitable  to  such  as  are 

tion  of  his  essential  message,  to  be  delivered  both  to  his  wife  and  about  to  repent;  for  except  they  walk  in  them  their  repentance 

children  and  to  "  all  the  saints  who  have  sinned  unto  this  day  "  is  in  vain."    Hermos  sees  that  mere  repentance  is  not  enouf^  to 

(2.  4).    It  contains  the  assurances  of  forgiveness  even  for  the  meet  the  backsliding  condition  in  which  so  many  Christians  then 

gravest  sins  after  baptism  (save  blasphemy  of  the  Name  and  were,  owing  to  the  recoil  of  inveterate  habits  of  worldliness* 

betrayal  of  the  brethren,  Sim.  ix.  19),"  if  they  repent  with  their  entrenched  in  society  around  and  within.    It  is,  after  all,  too 

whole  heart  and  remove  doubts  from  their  minds.   For  the  Master  negative  a  thing  to  stand  by  itself  or  to  satisfy  God."    "  Cease, 

hath  sworn  by  His  glory  ('  His  Son,'  below)  touching  His  elect,  Hermas,"  says  the  Church,  "  to  pray  all  about  thy  sins.    Ask  for 

that  if  there  be  more  sinning  after  this  day  which  He  hath  righteousness  also  "( K15.  iii.  1.6).    The  positive  Christian  ideal 

limited,  they  shall  not  obtain  salvation.    For  the  repentance  of  which  "  the  saints  "  should  attain,  "  the  Lord  enabUng,"  it  is  the 

the  righteous  hath  an  end;  the  days  of  repentance  for  all  saints  business  of  the  Shepherd  to  set  forth. 

are  fulfilled. .  .  .  Stand  fast,  then,  ye  that  work  righteousness  and        Here  lies  a  great  merit  of  Hermas's  book,  his  insight  into 

be  not  of  doubtful  mind.  .  .  .  Happy  are  all  ye  that  endure  the  experimental  religion  and  the  secret  of  failure  in  Christians  about 

great  tribulation  which  is  to  come.  .  .  .  The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  him,  to  many  of  whom  Christianity  had  come  by  birth  rather  than 

them  thai  turn  to  Him,  as  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  Eldad  and  personal  conviction.    They  shared  the  worldly  spirit  in  its  various 

Modad,  who  prophesied  to  the  people  in  the  wilderness."  forms,  particularly  the  desire  for  wealth  and  the  luxuries  it 

Here,  in  the  gist  of  the  "  booklet  "  received  from  the  hand  of  affords,  andior  a  place  in  "  good  society  " — which  meant  a  pagan 

a  female  figure  representing  the  Church,  we  have  in  germ  the  atmosphere.    Thus  they  were  divided  in  soul  between  spiritual 

message  of  The  Shepherd.    But  before  Hermas  announces  it  to  the  goods  and  worldly  pleasures,  and  were  apt  to  doubt  whether  the 

Roman   Church,  and  through   "Clement"'  to  the  churches  rewards  promised  by  God  to  the  life  of  "  simplicity  "  (all  Christ 

abroad,  there  are  added  two  Visions  (iii.  iv.)  tending  to  heighten  meant  by  the  childlike  spirit,  including  generosity  in  giving  and 

its  impressiveness.    He  is  shown  the  "  holy  church  "  under  the  forgiving)  and  self-restraint,  were  real  or  not.     For  while  the 

similitude  of  a  tower  in  building,  and  the  great  and  final  tribu-  expected  "  end  of  the  age  "  delayed,  persecutions  abounded, 

lation  (already  alluded  to  as  near  at  hand)  under  that  of  a  Such  "  doubled-souled  "  persons,  like  Mr  Facing-both-ways, 

devouring  beast,  which  yet  is  innocuous  to  undoubting  faith.  inclined  to  say,  "  The  Christian  ideal  may  be  glorious,  but  is  it 

Hermas  begins  to  deliver  the  message  of  Kx5.  i.-iv.,  as  bidden,  practicable?"    It  is  this  most  fatal  doubt  which  evokes  the 

But  as  he  does  so,  it  is  added  to,  in  the  way  of  detail  and  illustra-  Shepherd's  sternest  rebuke;  and  he  meets  it  with  the  ultimate 

tion,  by  a  fresh  series  of  revelations  through  an  angel  in  the  religious  appeal,  viz.  to  "  the  glory  of  God."    He  who  made  man 

guise  of  a  Shepherd,  who  in  a  preliminary  interview  announces  "  to  rule  over  all  things  under  heaven,"  could  He  have  given 

himself  as  the  Angel  of  Repentance,  sent  to  administer  the  behests  beyond  man's  ability?    Honly  a  man  "  hath  theLordin 

special  "  repentance  "  which  it  was  Hermas's  mission  to  declare,  his  heart,"  he  "  shall  know  that  there  is  nothing  easier  nor 

This  interview  appears  in  our  MSS.  as  Vis.  \.*  but  is  really  a  sweeter  nor  gentler  than  these  mandates  "  {Mand.  xii.  3-4)- 

prelude  to  the  Mandates  and  Similitudes  which  form  the  bulk  of  So  in  the  forefront  of  the  Mandates  stands  the  secret  of  all: 

the  whole  work, hence  known  as  "The  Shepherd."  The  relation  of  "  First  of  all  believe  that  there  is  one  God.  .  .  .  Believe  therefore 

this  second  part  to  Vis.  i.*iv.  is  set  forth  by  the  Shepherd  himself,  in  Him,  and  fear  Him,  and  fearing  Him  have  self-mastery.    For 

"  I  was  sent,  quoth  he,  to  show  thee  again  all  that  thou  sawest  the  fear  of  the  Lord  dwcllelh  in  the  good  desire,"  and  to"  put  on  " 

before,  to  wit  the  sum  of  the  things  profitable  for  thee.     First  of  this  master-desire  is  to  possess  power  to  curb  "  evil  desire  "  in  all 

all  write  thou  my  mandates  and  similitudes;  and  the  rest,  as  I  iis  shapes  {Mand.  xii.  1-2).    Elsewhere  "  good  desire  "  is  analysed 

will  show  thee,  so  shall  thou  write."    Thi«  programme  is  fulfilled  into  the  "  spirits  "  of  the  several  virtues,  which  yet  are  organically 

in  the  xii.  Mandates — perhaps  suggested  by  the  Teaching  of  the  related,  Faith  being  mother,  and  Self-mastery  her  daughter,  and 

Twelve  Apostles   (see  Didache),   which   Hermas  knows — and  so  on  (Ki;.  iii.  8.  3  scq.;  cf.  5tm.  ix.  15).    These  are  the  specific 

Similitudes  i.-viii.,  while  Simil.  ix.  is  "  the  rest  "  and  constitutes  forms  of  the  Holy  Spirit  power,  without  whose  indwelling  the 

a  distinct  "  book  "  {Sim.  ix.  i.  i,  x.  i.  i).    In  this  latter  the  mandates  cannot  be  kept  {Sim.  x.  3;  cf.  ix.  13.  2,  24.  2). 
building  of  the  Tower,  already  shown  in  outline  in  Vis.  iii.,  is        Thus  the"  moralism  "  sometimes  traced  in  Hermas  is  apparent 

shown  "  more  carefully  "  in  an  elaborate  section  dealing  with  the  rather  than  real,  for  he  has  a  deep  sense  of  the  enabling  grace  of 

same  themes.    One  may  infer  that  Sim.  ix.  represents  a  distinctly  God.     His  defect  lies  rather  in  not  presenting  the  historic  Christ 

later  stage  in  Hermas's  mimstry — during  the  whole  of  which  he  as  the  Christian's  chief  inspiratioh,  a  fact  which  connects  itself 

seems  to  have  committed  to  writing  what  he  received  on  each  with  the  strange  absence  of  the  names  "  Jesus  "  and  "  Christ." 

occasion,'  possibly  for  recital  to  the  church  (cf.  Vis.  ii.  fin.).  He  uses  rather  "  the  Son  of  God,"  in  a  peculiar  Adoptianist 

Finally  came  Sim.  x.,  really  an  epilogue  in'  which  Hermas  is  sense,  which,  as  taken  for  granted  in  a  work  by  the  bishop's  owr 

"  delivered  "  afresh  to  the  Shepherd,  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  brother,  must  be  held  typical  of  the  Roman  Church  of  his  day 

He  is  "to  continue  in  this  ministry  "of  proclaiming  the  Shepherd's  But  as  it  is  implicit  and  not  part  of  his  distinctive  message,  it  di< 

.    ,  ,       .         ...  not  hinder  his  book  from  enjoying  wide  quasi-canonical  honou 

» More  than  one  interpretation,  typical  or  otherwise,  of  this  j  „•„.         .    r  .u    Antc-Niccne  ocriod 

"  Clement ''Upj^rib^^^^^^      none   "»{%  "tJ"  .t;«^^  '*The^b2Sc?^\  the  hist oric"^^^^^^^  "  and  "  Christ."  ma 

!^"TkT^  ^^Xu^^^^U^Cr  riJlr  I  t^lJ?^  Lv  haS  to  ^  d"^  to  the  form  of  the  book  as  purportine  to  quote  angelic  cor 

iI2!!2l»*'l?**S  Ki*^".?rL^^ S  ?K*^ fi^^^  munications.      This   would   also  explain   tfic   absence  of   expli< 

S7~'  i^^n^i'l^l^nt^K^^KX^^.K^^t  .?  .^r^  scriptural  citations  generally.  thougK  knowledge  both  of  the  0 

da  urn.  and  P~  ««« J}»  ^f ^?*' A^I  K. '^^^^  Testament  and  o(   ivcral   New  Twiamcnt   bSoks-including  t 

date  for  the  ""<=>«"»  3',»$":"v,JJ»«"K^,J«p1^«»  ^'^  *'"•  »•■"»•  ^'"  congenially  symbolic  Gospel  of  fohn-is  clear  (cf.  Ttu  New  fes 

m  TVajan  s  reign,  and  «»>"»"  Ku.  1  v  laler  still.  ..  «^  ,„  t)i Apostolic  Fathers.  Oxford.  1905.  105  scq  ).  Thconeexc 

Sl^SS^t  ?£VS?ci;^pX"t^^.^m^^^^  v.Vf:  tion  is  a  prophetic  wnting.  thcap^rypha.  Book  of  Eldad  andMod 

Sim.  X.  1.  I.  *  A  careful  study  of  practical  Christian  ethics  at  Rome  as  imp! 

•  Hamack  pbces  "  The  Shepherd  "  proper  mostly  under  Hadrian  in  the  Shepherd,  will  be  found  in  E.  von  Dobschutz,  Christian  i 

(1 17-138),  and  the  completed  work  c.  140-145-  »» <*«  PrimUioe  Church  (1904). 
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■•** hefted sppiniitly  u bdn( rfiribr In tfcc  impt oITtt  meiBte.  mod  [dv.  490)  irut  the  Uln;  qde  h™n  to  Herma;  and  hw 

DiiaM.  and  pcriiapt  cnuin  "  abyHim  Oraclo.''  •""  "  'oe  pver  of  fenQity.    In  (he  (M»«i  however,  be  appait 

Hemu  Rfarded  Chriuiint  »     juKiEed  by  the  man  meiend  mkinly  u  Ihe  meuengei  a[  tlie  godi,  and  Ibe  condljctor  of  tbe 

ftV'  "  .ft'-  Jft!  pw<«i«eni  Holy  Spirit  or  5<™.  *ho  dwell  in  dead  10  Hade*.    Henqe  in  later  lima  be  i)  often  «pte»enled  [a 

Chrm.-.fle.h    ),.nb.p«,^.,rtel^-^  -K,che„n01dTej«|nejt  .„  and  nylhology  .Ta  betdd.    Tie  conducot  rf  ««!.  wu 

r"  If.,:  fill  dl  uanyn.  fi'i  natunUy  a  chtboniiD  god;  at  Alheni  then  wu  a  (cslival  in 

I  iIk  kint^oniDriiHuiiniiiutrd  honour  of  HFtnm  and  Ibe  uuli  ol  ibe  dead,  and  Acichyliu 

-.-^—^  '"f,™' '"  '^  {FcTsa.  6i8)  invoka  Hennej,  wilb  Eanh  and  H»del,  in  lum- 

^Ikin    in  lu^meni  o  moninga  ipiril[n)nnheuDderwDrld.  Tie  function  ol  a  meuenger- 

in  Dili.  vL  1.  d.  i.  4.  an  god  may  bave  originated  the  c 


::>(«."     Yet  Iht  dwee  of  "  Konour  "  (..,.  iTiil  ol  minyni,    l-i..     "•"'™')'  »  ™< 
beyond  the  minimum  i 


jf  niztd  by  Cfcnmit  at  god;  he  is  called  Ibe  "  conductoi  of  dreami  "  (4r(™p  4«l)w), 

„  _„.  ^„..„... , -r- -  Jociijne  ol  iMiiiB  «  a  and  the  Creeks  offered  to  him  the  last  libation  before  «letp.    As  a 

"kSe^Sn'wMrfi^^lia?")  ^nSJ^ylSlrifor"  measenger  he  may  also  have  become  tbe  god  of  roads  and  door- 

T^^bepheid  enjoint  inMead.  fim,  a.  "«  pcriKi  "'J™;  ^  ""  "«  P™'e«or  of  tnyelleis  and  bia  imaga  were 

"Ifom  eveiy  evil  word  and  every  evil  dcxiir,  .  .  .  used  for  boundary-marks  (see  Heeiue).    It  was  a  cilMom  to 

vanities  ol  this  world-ate  "  l).  6;  tl-  B"™- iii-  "^  the  make  a  cairn  of  siona  neat  (he  inyiide  statues  ol  Hermes,  each 

l?S3«(£^rfM  lo'vi^^el^fm  ihTrelid'ol  the  widow  J»^->y  •'•^ng  «  "o-w;  Hw  sigmficance  ol   the  ptaclice, 

aodcnphan,' that  this  eiira  "tcrvice"  may  be  lo  God  (or  a  "hidi  ts  found  in  many  countries,  i»  discussed  by  Fraier  (CoUitit 

■JMcri&e.'-  fliwi*.  indcd.,iii.  iof.)andHirtland{ie(eiidii//'ffinu,ii.ii8). 

CencoOly  spnifcing,  Hermai'a  piety,  eipeciiUyin  its  taniuage,  Tteajilre  found  in  the  road  (fnjiaioi')  was  the  gift  ol  Henna,  utd 

sl'r^a.STsUrw^^.L^TiUiZ^.  ™'«eto^^  "'  '■"''= "'  s™"  '"^  '"  "'"""""i '« ^-  *-"' "  ^y "« 

this  meaniiDoiElhan  that  Ihe  OtdTuanienlwuiiillllKScriptum  wutMed  whether  his  patronage  of  luck  In  gcaetal  was  developed 

.i(  ihr  rhurrh.    In  thin  mncri.  loo,  HeTmas  faithfully  reflccu  ihc  Irom  his  (unctioB  as  a  god  ol  roads.    As  the  giver  of  luck  be 

^'."i.'?SiL'j!;'t?E!S*'i^V~9°3':;  l™™'  »  deity  of  gain  and  commerce  la^tf^.  dTopalm),  an 

^ilheBonian  Ma.).  Indeed  Die  asoect  which  caused  his  ideniificalion  wiih  M-rcirv  ih,  Rnm.n 


esp.  tlie  liturvical  parti,  and  even  the  Roinan  Mais).  Indeed  liie  ..-mi  vh:^h  ^•■»*.4  i.:^  :.4«.i :!;..■;..»  ^uv.  vr^Z*.^  ' 

pifme  valueS  ■be'sfapimi  is  the  h,ht  It  casrs  on  dhriulanity  at  "^  '''"™  "f^  hilidemifica  ion  with  Mercury, ..,.  „. 

Rome  in  Ihe  otheiwiie^Hcure  pcrioil  i.  iio-iio.  when  it  had  a>  8™  of  trade.    From  this  coDCeplion  his  thievish  chancier 

yet  hardly  felt  the  infliienca  convening  on  it  ^om  oUier  centres  have  been  evolved.    The  trickery  and  cunning  of  Hermc 

of  iiadilion  and  ihoughi.     Thus  Hermas's  comparatively  mild  prominent  theme  in  literature  from    ' 


n  and  Ihoughi.     Thus  Hemas'i  compraiivcly  mild  prominent  theme  in  literature  from  Homer  downwards,  alihough 

le^tevShS^^and  MitdmiK*^  nM  w'lrSd?™  "  "  ""^  "^^  recogniied  in  ofBdil  cull-'    In  the  hymn  10 

there,  as  Hamack  argues  that  they  must  luve  done  by  Hermes  the  god  figures  as  a  precocious  child  (a  type  familiar  in 

■    ■         '■         -■■-■■      „■,  revision  folk-lore),  who  when  a  new-bom  babe  steals  Ihe  cows  of  Apollo. 

B  in  a  (ingle  la  addition  to  these  characteristics  various  other  functions  were 

■■■  .".**"."  assigned  lo  Hermes,  who  dcvdoped,  perhaps,  into  Ihe  ni«[ 
Jreek.    In  many  res. 

is  cieat  bul  hard  lo  determine  in  delaiL'    What  is  caaia  is  its  counletput  of  ApoUo,  less  dignified  and  powerful,  but  more 

inlTuence  on  Ihe  devriopnwnt  of  tbe  Churth'i  policy  as  u  di«:ipliiie  human  than  his  greater  brother.    Hermes  was  a  patron  of  music, 

"  *"^ln^n™i  lro'.E^'eny^f  IhilnJr^lu™  wni^^  """^  *•"""'  "''  '°™'"«'  "«  nlli«™;  he  piesided  over  the 

KIJe*Md  North  Africa.   Indirectly,  too,  Hermas'tJnded  lo  keep  &"»«»,  with  ApoUo  and  Heindes,  and  his  stalues  were  common  in 

•live  Ihe  idea  of  the  Christian  prophet,  even  after  Maaunism  had  tbe  stadia  and  gymnasia.    He  became,  in  fact,  the  Ideal  Creek 

helped  to  diicredilil.  ,,„  ^..a  youth,  equally  ptofideBl  in  the  "musical"  and  "gymnastic" 

__t'\''5^'!.^^,rTK.?y''.=7'°^^-'^''>°"y'*,,^^- ™  9^1?,';^'  branches  of  Gttek  education.    On  Ihe  "  musical  "  side  he  was 

'Fiinli.>ii(r.  ocmTcTobinpn!  the  special  patron  of  eloquence  (Utbt);  in  gymnastic,  he  was 

__  _    _  _  _  I  Iniroduciion  and  occaiiooal  Ihe  giver  of  grace  rathet  than  of  strength,  which  was  the  province 

noI«.  by  DrC.TaylaelS-P.C.K.,  I  vols-,  1901-1906).  Forlhcwidc  ol  Heracles.    Though  athletic,  he  was  one  of  tbe  leasl  nuiitanl  of 

itr  cUkirrU.  Li.  i.  «7  "eq-  For  Ihe  aulhonbip  «  Apocalyfiic  5.""''"  "'"'  '  victory  0!  young  men  (    epbebes    )  in  a  balQc  at 

LitaBAruEB.  sect.  ill.  [].  V.  B.)  Tinagra.    A  funber  poinl  of  contact  between  Hermes  and  Apollo 

HEBMEKEimCS    (Or.    ipmt""^.    «■    rfx^n.    Lit.    ari  ""J"  *'™   ^   °'""'-   *""'   '"'<'   prophetic   powers,   although 

lurment-^Ua.  f«)m  Ipm"!-^.  to  inltrpret.  from  Henms.  ihe  "<=™"  '«'<' »  P^^  '"  >°'"""  "•  "l"'  "'  the  Pythian  god,  and 

messenger  of  tbe  gods),  tlie  science  or  art  of  interpret aiion  01  possessed  no  famous  oracle.    Certam  forms  of  popular  divinaiion 

eaplanslion,  especially  ol  the  Holy  Scriptura  (see  T^eolocv).  "■™.  homvet,  under  his  patronage,  notably  ihc  world-wide 

UEBMES.  a   Greek  god,   identified  by   the   Romans   with  Pr«e3Sofd.vinalionbypebbles(BpiaJ).    Tbe "  Homenc '  Hyn.0 

Mercury.    Tbe  derivation  of  his  name  and  bUprimilive character  I"  Hermes  eiplains  these  mmor  gifts  of  prophecy  as  delegated  by 

are  very  uncerliin.    The  earliest  ccnircs  ol  bis  cull  were  Arcadia,  Apollo,  who  alone  knew  the  mind  ol  Zeus,    Only  a  single  onde  is 

where  Ml.  Cyllcnc  was  repuled  lo  be  his  birlhpbce,  the  blands  "Minled  for  Hermes,  in  the  markel-place  of  Pharae  in  Achaea, 

of  Lemnos,  Imbros  and  Samolhrace,  in  which  he  was  associated  jn^  ??"  ""  procedure  was  akin  to  popular  divmauon.    An  altar, 

wilb  the  Cabciri  and  Attica.    In  Arcadia  he  was  specially  lumshedmth^laiTips,j'as  placed  before  ibeslaiue;  ibe^mquirer. 

worshipped  as  the  god  ol  fertility,  and  his  images  were  it  byphal  lie,  "  '"  '"  ''      '  "  --    -  -  -  •       -  ■  - 

as  also  were  the  "Hermae"  at  Athens.    Hctodotua  (ii.  jO       -     ,    , 

.tales  thai  the  Athenians  borrowed  thisiypefromthePeUsgians,  t'""!^' 

Ihus  testifying  10  tbe  great  antiquiiy  ol  ihc  phallic  Hetmes.    /  "''"     ^^ 
Cyllene  in  EUs  a  mere  phallus  served  as  his  emblem,  and  w 
highly  venerated  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (vi.  >6.  ]).    Both 

Lterature  and  cull  Hermes  was  constantly  associated  wilh  the  ' 
proleclion  of  cattle  and  sheep;  at  Tanagri  and  elsewhere  ~ 
title  was  *(m>#4|»i,  the  ram-bearer.    As  a  pasloral  god  he 

often  dosely  connected  wilb  deities  ol  vcgrtaiion,  especially  Pan  ' 
and  tbe  nymphs.    His  pasloral  thataclci  is  recogniied  in 

'  Note  the  presifee  ol  martyrs  and  confisjor),  Ihe  ways  of  true  and        'We  only  hear  of  a  Henries  Uk.n  at  Pellene  (Faut.  viL  ij.  I 

■  waif  anKmg"chri«i4M;'i.t"in  Vu.  'ijirs-7i  £^?viL:  5in. viii.  falival  ol  ilcrM'al"5»i«ri!tf'i'.'!'i^liMd!!G™!°^^^    ''™* 
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HERMES,  G.— HERMES  TRISMEGISTUS 


nther  points  to  a  mere  penonification  of  reproductive  powers. 
According  to  Plutarch  the  ancients  "  set  Hermes  by  the  side  of 
Aphrodite/'  i.e.  the  male  and  female  principles  of  generation; 
and  the  two  deities  were  worshipped  together  in  Aigos  and  else- 
where. But  this  phallic  character  does  not  explain  other  aspects 
of  Hermes,  as  the  messenger-god,  the  master-thief  or  the  ideal 
Greek  ephebe.  It  is  impossible  to  adopt  the  view  that  the 
Homeric  poets  turned  the  rude  shepherd-god  of  Arcadia  into  a 
messenger,  in  order  to  provide  him  with  a  place  in  the  Olympian 
drde.  To  their  Achaean  audience  Hermes  must  have  been  more 
than  a  phallic  god.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  Olympian 
Hermesjepresents  the  fusion  of  several  distinct  deities.  Some 
scholars  hold  that  the  various  functions  of  Hermes  may  have 
originated  from  the  idea  of  good  luck  which  is  so  closely  bound  up 
with  his  character.  As  a  pastoral  god  he  would  give  luck  to  the 
flocks  and  herds;  when  worshipped  by  townspeople,  he  would 
give  luck  to  the  merchant,  the  orator,  the  traveller  and  the 
athlete.  But  though  the  notion  of  luck  plays  an  important  part 
in  early  thought,  it  seems  improbable  that  the  primitive  Greeks 
would  have  personified  a  mere  abstraction.  Another  theory, 
which  has  much  to  commend  it,  has  been  advanced  by  Roscher, 
who  sees  in  Hermes  a  wind-god.  His  strongest  arguments  are 
that  the  wind  would  easily  develop  into  the  messenger  of  the 
gods  (Ai^s  ovpoi),  and  that  it  was  often  thought  to  promote 
fertility  in  crops  and  cattle.  Thus  the  iwo  aspects  of  Hermes 
which  seem  most  discordant  are  referred  to  a  single  origin.  The 
Homeric  epithet  *Apyu<t>6imis,  which  the  Greeks  interpreted  as 
"  the  slayer  of  Argus,"  inventing  a  myth  to  account  for  Argus,  is 
explained  as  originally  an  epithet  of  the  wind  (dp7c<rTi^),  which 
clears  away  the  mists  {i-pr/As,  ^aiyu).  The  uncertainty  of  the 
wind  might  well  suggest  the  trickery  of  a  thief,  and  its  whistling 
might  contain  the  germ  from  which  a  god  of  music  should  be 
developed.  But  many  of  Roscher 's  arguments  are  forced,  and 
his  method  of  interpretation  is  not  altogether  sound.  For 
example,  the  last  argument  would  equally  apply  to  Apollo,  and 
would  lead  to  the  improbable  conclusion  that  Apollo  was  a 
wind-god.  It  must,  in  fact,  be  remembered  that  men  make 
their  gods  after  their  own  likeness;  and,  whatever  his  origin, 
Hermes  in  particular  was  endowed  with  many  of  the  qualities  and 
habits  of  the  Greek  race.  If  he  was  evolved  from  the  wind,  his 
character  had  become  so  anthropomorphic  that  the  Greeks 
had  practically  lost  the  knowledge  of  his  primitive  significance; 
nor  did  Greek  cult  ever  associate  him  with  the  wind. 

The  oldest  form  under  which  Hermes  was  represented  was  that 
of  the  Hermae  mentioned  above.  Alcamenes,  the  rival  or  pupil 
of  Pheidias,  was  the  sculptor  of  a  herm  at  Athens,  a  copy  of  which, 
dating  from  Roman  times,  was  discovered  at  Pergamum  in  1903. 
But  side  by  side  with  the  Hermae  there  grew  up  a  more  anthropo- 
morphic conception  of  the  god.  In  archaic  art  he  was  portrayed 
as  a  full-grown  and  bearded  man,  clothed  in  a  long  chiton,  and 
often  wearing  a  cap  (lo/i^)  or  a  broad-brimmed  hat  {vhaaos), 
and  winged  boots.  Sometimes  he  was  represented  in  his  pastoral 
character,  as  when  he  bears  a  sheep  on  his  shoulders;  at  other 
times  he  appears  as  the  messenger  or  herald  of  the  gods  with  the 
KJipuKHoVf  or  herald's  staff,  which  is  his  most  frequent  attribute. 
From  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century  his  art-type  was  changed 
in  conformity  with  the  general  development  of  Greek  sculpture. 
He  now  became  a  nude  and  beardless  youth,  the  type  of  the 
young  athlete.    In  the  4th  century  this  type  was  probably  fixed 

by  Praxiteles  in  his  statue  of  Hermes  at  Olympia. 

Authorities.— F.  G.  Welcker,  Crieck.  Cdtterl.  i.  31a  f.  (Gdttingen, 
1857-1863):  L.  Preller,  cd.  C.  Robert,  Crieck.  MyUuiotie,  ii.  385  seci. 
(Berlin,  18^);  W.  H.  Roscher,  Lex.  der  rrieck.  %.  r6m.  Mytkolo^iet 
S.V.  (Leipzig.  1 884- 1 886):  A.  Lang,  Myth,  Ritual  and  Rdigton, 
ii.  225  scq.  (London,  1887);  C.  Daremberg  and  E.  Saglio,  Diet,  des 
ant.  grecques  et  rom.;  Famcll,  Culls  v.  (1909);  O.  Gruppe,  Criech. 
Mylholofie  u.  Religionsgesch.  p.  1318  scq.  (Munich,  1906).  In  the 
article  Greek  Art.  figs.  43  and  82  (PUte  VI.)  represent  the  Hermes 
of  Praxiteles;  fig.  57  (Plate  II.),  a  professed  copy  of  the  Hermes  of 
Alcamenes.  (E.  E.  S.) 

HERllES,  GE0R6  (i 775-1831),*  German  Roman  Catholic 
theologian,  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  April  1775,  at  Dreyerwalde, 
in  Westphalia,  and  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  and  univer- 
sity of  Miinster,  in  both  of  which  institutions  he  afterwards 


taught.  In  1820  he  Was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at 
Bonn,  whens  he  died  on  the  26th  of  May  1831.  Hermes  had 
a  devoted  band  of  adherents,  of  whom  the  most  noiable  was 
Peter  Josef  Elvenich  (i  796-1886),  who  became  professoc  at 
Breslau  in  1829,  and  in  1870  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Old  Catbofic 
movement.  His  works  were  UnUrsuchungcn  Uber  die  imun 
WahrheU  des  Ckristenthums  (Miinster,  1805),  and  EinUiiung  w 
die  christkatkoliscke  Theologie,  of  which  the  first  part,  a  ^hSkh 
sophical  introduction,  was  published  in  18 19;  the  second  part, 
on  positive  theology,  in  1829..  The  EinleUung  was  never  com- 
pleted. His  Christkatholische^  Dogmatik  was  published,  from 
his'  lectures,  after  his  death  by  two  of  his  students,  Achterfekl 
and  Braun  (3  vob.,  1831 — 1834). 

The  Einleitung  is  a  remarkable  work,  both  in  itself  and  in  its 
effect  upon  Catholic  theology  in  Germany.  Few  works  of  modexn 
times  have  excited  a  more  keen  and  bitter  controversy.  Heroes 
himself  was  very  largely  under  the  influence  of  the  Kantian  and 
Fichtean  ideas,  and  though  in  the  philosophical  portion  of  his 
Einleitung  he  criticizes  both  these  thinkers  severely,  rejecu 
their  doctrine  of  the  moral  law  as  the  sole  guarantee  for  the 
existence  of  God,  and  condemns  their  restricted  view  of  the 
possibility  and  nature  of  revelation,  enough  remained  of  purely 
speculative  material  to  render  his  system  obnoxious  to  his  church. 
After  his  death,  the  contests  between  his  followers  and  thdr 
opponents  grew  so  bitter  that  the  dispute  was  referred  to  the 
papal  see.  The  judgment  was  adverse,  and  on  the  25th  of 
September  1835  a  papal  bull  condemned  both  parts  of  the 
Einleitung  and  the  first  volume  of  the  Dogmatik.  Two  months 
later  the  remaining  volumes  of  the  Dogmatik  were  likewise 
condemned.  The  controversy  did  not  cease,  and  in  1845  a 
sjrstematic  attempt  was  made  anonymously  by  F.  X.  Werner  to 
examine  and  refute  the  Hcrmesian  doctrines,  as  contrasted  with 
the  orthodox  Catholic  faith  {Der  Hermesianismus^  1845).  In 
1847  the  condemnation  of  1835  was  confirmed  by  Pius  IX. 

See  K.  Werner,  CesckickU  der  kalhoHscken  Tkeologie  (1866)^ 
pp.  405  sqq. 

HERMES  TRISMEGISTUS  ("the  thrice  greatest  Hermes '% 
an  honorific  designation  of  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  i.e.  Thoth 
(q.v.),  the  god  of  wisdom.  In  late  hieroglyphic  the  name  of 
Thoth  often  has  the  epithet  "  the  twice  very  great,"  sometimes 
"  the  thrice  very  great ";  in  the  popular  language  (demotic) 
the  corresponding  epithet  is  "  the  five  times  very  great,"  found 
as  early  as  the  3rd  century  B.C.  Greek  translations  give  6  iiiiyvs 
fcal  nkn/as  and  nkryurro%'.  rplatieyas  occurs  in  a  late  magical 
text.  6  rpiankyurros  has  not  yet  been  found  earlier  than  the 
2nd  century  a.d.,  but  there  can  now  be  no  doubt  of  its  origin  in 
the  above  Egyptian  epithets. 

Thoth  was  "  the  scribe  of  the  gods,"  "  Lord  of  divine  words," 
and  to  Hermes  was  attributed  the  authorship  of  all  the  strictly 
sacred  books  generally  called  by  Greek  authors  Hermetic 
These,  according  to  Clemens  Alcxandrinus,  our  sole  ancient 
authority  {Strom,  vi.  p.  268  et  seq.),  were  forty-two  in  number, 
and  were  subdivided  into  six  divisions,  of  which  the  first,  con- 
taining ten  books,  was  in  charge  of  the  "  prophet  "  and  dealt 
with  laws,  deities  and  the  education  of  priests;  the  second, 
consisting  of  the  ten  books  of  the  stolisles,  the  official  whose 
duty  it  was  to  dress  and  ornament  the  statues  of  the  gods, 
treated  of  sacrifices  and  offerings,  prayers,  hymns,  festive 
processions;  the  third,  of  the  "  hierogrammatist,"  also  in  ten 
books,  was  called  "  hieroglyphics,"  and  was  a  repertory  of 
cosmoc^phical,  geographic^  and  topographical  information; 
the  four  books  of  the  "  horoscopus  "  were  devoted  to  astronomy 
and  astrology;  the  two  books  of  the  "  chanter  "  contained 
respectively  a  collection  of  songs  in  honour  of  the  gods  and  a 
description  of  the  royal  life  and  its  duties;  while  the  sixth  and 
last  division,  consisting  of  the  six  books  of  the  "  pastophorus." 
was  medical.  Clemens's  statement  cannot  be  contradicted. 
Works  are  extant  in  papyri  and  on  temple  walls,  treating  of 
geography,  astronomy,  ritual,  myths,  medicine,  &c.  It  is 
probable  that  the  native  priests  would  have  been  ready  to 
ascribe  the  authorship  or  inspiration,  as  well  as  the  care  and 
protection  of  all  their  books  of  sacred  lore  to  Thoth,  although 
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tbere  irere  a  goddess  of  writing  (Seshit),  and  the  ancient  deified  were  a  study  of  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry  and  a  commentary  on 

scribes  Imuthes  and  Amenophis,  and  later  inspired  doctors  Plato's  Phaednu.  Unlike  the  majority  of  logicians  of  the  time,  he 

Petosiris,  Nechepso,  &c.,  to  be  reckoned  with;  there  are  indeed  admitted  the  absolute  validity  of  the  second  and  third  figures  of 

some  definite  traces  of  such  an  attribution  extant  in  individual  the  syllogism. 

cases.    Whether  a  canon  of  such  books  was  ever  established,  (3)  A   Christian  apologist  and  philosopher  who  flourished 

even  in  the  latest  times,  may  be  seriously  doubted.    We  know,  probably  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.    Nothing  is  known  about 

however,  that  the  vizier  of  Upper  Egypt  (at  Thebes)  in  the  his  life,  but  there  has  been  preserved  of  his  writings  a  small  thesis 

eighteenth  dynasty,  had  40  (not  42)  parchment  rolls  laid  before  entitled  ^a<rvpiiib%r€ivi^4>^}u)atx^v.    In  this  work  he  attacked 

him  as  he  sat  in  the  hall  of  audience.    Unfortunately  we  have  pagan  philosophy  for  its  lack  of  logic  in  dealing  with  the  root 

no  hint  of  their  contents.    Forty-two  was  the  number  of  divine  problems  of  life,  the  soul,  the  cosmos  and  the  first  cause  or  vital 

assessors  at  the  judgment  of  the  dead  before  Osiris,  and  was  principle.    There  is  an  edition  by  von  Otto  published  in  the 

the  standard  number  of  the  nomcs  or  counties  in  Egypt.  Corpus  apologetarum  (Jena,  1872).    It  is  interesting,  but  without 

The  name  of  Hermes  seems  during  the  3rd  and  following  any  claim  to  profundity  of  reasoning. 


centuries  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  convenient  pseudonym        Two  minor  philosophers  of  the  same  name  are  known.    Of  these, 

I— >  -.  4U^  u^-.A  ^t  ♦!«.  *,..n^.»«..B  ..»,/.»•*:«(:/.  nrn'finoe  in  onc  was  a  disaple  of  Plato  and  a  Inend  of  Aristotle;  he  became 

to  place  at  the  head  of  the  numeroiw  syncretistxc  wntmgs  m  ^  ^j  AtanJcus  and  invited  Aristotle  to  his  court.    Aristotle 

which   It    was   sought   to   combme   Neo-Platomc   philosophy,  gubsegucntly  married  Pythias,  who  was  either  niece  or  sister  of 

Philonic  Judaism  and  cabalistic  theosophy,  and  so  provide  the  Hcrmtas.    Another  Hcrmias  was  a  Phoenician  philosopher  of  the 

worid  with  some   acceptable  substitute  for  the   Christianity  Alexandrian  »chool:  when  Justinian  closed  the  Khool  of  Athens, 

which  had  even  at  that  time  begun  to  give  indications  of  the  JtM^^^j^  ^<JSi^  leprcsentaXlves  of  the  Khool  who  took  refuge 
ascendancy  it  was  destined  afterwards  to  attain.    Of  these        hERMXPPUS,  "  the  one-eyed,"  Athenian  writer  of  the  Old 

pscudepigraphic  Hermetic  writmgs  some  have  come  down  to  Comedy,  flourished  during  the  Peloponnesian  War.    He  is  said 

us  in  the  original  Greek;  others  survive  m  Latin  or  Arabic  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^„  I         ^^  ^l^^I,  ^^  ^^^  ^^  fragmenU 

translations;  but  the  majonty  appear  to  have  pcnshcd     That  ^f  ^^  ^  preserved.    He  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  Pericles, 

which  K  best  known  and  has  been  m<»t  frequently  edited  is  the  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  (probably  in  the  MotpaO  of  being  a  bully  and  a 

Tlom^ppsive  Dc  poUslaU  el  sapiottia  ^iriiw    (noiM*«pi7t  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^  carousing  with  his  boon  companions  while  the 

being  the  D;vmc  Intelligence,  roifxiiy  iv6puiu)    which  coi^ists  Lacedaemonians  were  invading  AtUca.    He  also  accused  Aspasia 

of  fifteen  chapters  treating  of  such  subjects  as  the  nature  of  God,  ^j  .      .^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  morality,  and  her  acquittal  was 

the  origin  of  the  world,  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  and  the  ^.    ^^^  ^    ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  p^^^l^  (Plutarch,  PericUs,  32).    In 

divine  Ulumination  which  is  the  sde  means  of  his  deUvcrance.  ^^^  'Apr<yn»Uks  ("  Bakeresses")  he  attacked  the  demagogue 

The  edUw  pnnceps  appeared  in  Pans  in   1554;  there  is  also  Hyperbolus.    The    *op,io4>i>poi  (Mat^arricrs)  contains    many 
an  edition  by  G.  Parthey  (1854);  the  work  has  aJso  been  trans-        ^j^  ^j  jj^^^^     Hermippus  also  appears  to  have  written 

lated  into  German  by  D.  Tiedemann  (1781).    Other  Hermetic  scurrilous  iambic  poems  after  the  manner  of  Archilochus. 
writings  which  have   been  preserved,  and  which  have  been        Fngmenti  in  T.  Kock,  Comkontm  A Uicorumfragmenta,  I.  (iS8o), 

for  the  most  l><^  collected  by  Patricius  in  the  Nova  de  uni-  sind  A.  Manckc,  PoetarumCraecorumcomicorumfragmfHta  (16$$). 
fcrsis  pkUosophia  (15Q3),  are  (in  Greek)  'larpOMO^Aiarticd  Tp6f        HERMIT,  a  solitary,  one  who  withdraws  from  all  intercourse 

'imtuava  AlyOrrtov,  Ilepl  xaraxXlaecM  ptxroinrruv  wtptyybxmK&f  with  other  human  beings  in  order  to  live  a  life  of  religious  con- 

*Ek  TTJs  /la^/xariK^  hriarrinrji  rpin'^muavax  (in  Latin)  Apkorismi  templation,  and  so  marked  off  from  a  "  coenobite  "  (  Gr.  KOi»bi, 

me  Ceniiloquium,  Cyranides  ;  (in  Arabic,  but  doubtless  from  a  common,  and  /3u>t,  life),  one  who  shares  this  life  of  withdrawal 

Greek  original)  an  address  to  the  human  soul,  which  has  been  with  others  in  a  community  (see  AscETiasM  and  MoNASTiasii). 

translated  by  H.  L.  Fleischer  (An  die  menschliche  Seek,  1870).  The  word  "  hermit  "  is  an  adaptation  through  the  O.  Fr.  ermiie 

The  connexion  of  the  name  of  Hermes  with  alchemy  will  or  hermite,  from  the  Lat.  form,  eremite,  of  the  Gr.  iptnlrrit,  a 

explain  what  is  meant  by  hermetic  scaling,  and  will  account  for  solitary,  from  ifnitda,  a  desert.    The  English  form  "  eremite," 

the  use  of  the  phrase  "  hermetic  medicine  **  by  Paracelsus,  as  which  was  used,  according  to  the  New  English  Dictionary,  quite 

also  for  the  so-called  "  hermetic  freemasonry  "  of  the  middle  ages,  indiscriminately  with  "hermit"  till  the  middle  of  the  17th 

Besides  Thoth,  Anubis  (q.v.)  was  constantly  identified  with  century,  is  now  chiefly  used  in  poetry  or  rhetorically,  except  with 

Hermes:  see  also  Horus.  reference  to  the  early  hermits  of  the  Libyan  desert,  or  sometimes 

Sec   Lrsinus,   De  Zoroaslre.   Hermete,  &c.    (Nuremberg,    1661);  to  such  particular  orders  as  the  eremites  of  St  Augustine  (see 

Nicolas  Lenslct-Durresnoy^  L'Htstotre  de  la  philosophic  Itermittque  aucustinian  Hermits).     Another  synonym  is  "  anchoret  "  or 

(Paris.    1742);       Baumgarten-Crusms,    De   ttbrorum   hcrmetuorum  '         .      .,    „     _, .         '       ^,  u  .u    c        l       j  t    .•     r    _ 

^rigir^  atque  indole  {]ctxI  1827);   B.  j.  Hilgcrs.  De  Hermetis  Trisme-  "  anchorite."    This  comes  through  the  French  and  Latm  forms 

^»ji»  Pfftmam/ro  (1855);    K.  Ucnxiv^,  Ilermts  Trismigisle,  traduction  from   the   Gr.  dyoxwp^F^,  from   dfaxupcc,   to   withdraw.     A 

complete,  pr6c6dced'une6tudesur I' origitiedcslivreshermetiques{i966);  f^rn,  nearer  to  the  Greek  original,  "  anachoret,"  is  sometimes 
R     Pictschmann.    Ihrmes    Trismegistus,    nach    d^ptischen,   grte-  ^    j  ^         I     christian  reduscs  in  the  East. 

^kisckrn.und  onentaltscben  Uberlte/erungen  (tSjs);   K.  Rcitzcnstcin,         ,iL„\ail*L«»,-i,     ,«,  o      1    v.     ••  j  *- l 

Pcimandrcs,    Siudien    tur    griechisch-agyptiscfin    und   Jhikckrist-        HERMOGENES,of  Tarsus,  Greek  rhetorician, sumamed  AuMp 

Jieken  Lileratur  (LcioziR,  1904);    G.  R.  S.  Mead,  Thrice  Greatest  (the  polisher),  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurclius  (a.d. 

Hermes  (1907).  introduction  and  translation.  (F.  Ll.  C.)  161-180).     His  precocious  ability  secured  him  a  public  appoint- 

HERMESIANAX,  of  Colophon,  elegiac  poet  of  the  Alexandrian  n^e^  a^  teacher  of  his  art  while  as  yet  he  was  only  a  boy;  but 

school,  flourished  about  330  B.C.    His  chief  work  was  a  poem  j^^  t^^  ^ge  of  twenty-five  his  faculties  gave  way,  and  he  spent  the 

in  three  books,  dedicated  to  his  mistress  Leontion.    Of  this  remainder  of  his  long  life  in  a  state  of  intellectual  impotence, 

poem  a  fragment  of  about  one  hundred  lines  has  been  preserved  During  his  early  years,  however,  he  had  composed  a  series  of 

hy   Athcnaeus   (xiii.    597).     Plaintive  in   tone,  it  enumerates  rhetorical  treatises,  which  became  popular  text-books,  and  the 

instances,  mythological  and  historical,  of  the  irresistible  power  subject  of  subsequent  commentaries.    Of  his  T^x*^  hropudi  we 

of  love.     Hermcsianax,  whose  style  is  characterized  by  alternate  ^i\\\  possess  the  sections  n<pl  twi'  criotuv  (on  legal   issues), 

force  and  tenderness,  was  exceedingly  popular  in  his  own  times,  n<pi  tvptctun  (on  the  invention  of  arguments),  n€pl  Utdv  (on  the 

and  was  highly  esteemed  even  in  the  Augustan  period.  various  kinds  of  style)  ,n«pi  n(66&ov  beivimrrot  (on  the  method  of 

Many  separate  editions  have  been  published  of  the  fragment,  speaking  effectively),  and  npo7up»'Affpara  rhetorical  exercises). 
&  text  of  which  is  m  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition:    by  F.  W.         Editions  by  C.  Walz  (1832).  and  by  L.  Spengcl  (1854).  in  their 

Schnctdcwin   (i8|8).   J.   Ba.lcy   (1839.   with   notes    glossary    and  j^j^f^,^,  Crdci;      bibliographical   note  on    the   commenuries   in 

Utin  and  English  versions),  and  otTicrs;    R-  SchuUc  s  Quacsltones  ^y  ^,^  j      CeuhichU  dergriechischen  Literatur  (1898). 

Hemtestanacteae  (1858),  contains  an  account  of  the  life  and  writmgs  »»•  "^         »  *  '  ^ 

of  the  poet  and  a  section  on  the  identity  of  Leontion.  HERMON,  the  highest  mountain  in  Syria  (estimated  at  9050 

HERMIAS.     (1)  A    Greek    philosopher   of   the    Alexandrian  t0  920oft.),anoutlierof  the  Anti-Lebanon.  As  the  Hebrew  name 

school.    A  disciple  of  Proclus,  he  was  known  best  for  the  lucidity  (iVsnn^  "  belonging  to  a  sanctuary,"  "  separate  "\  %VyRr«%^  Sx  ^"^ 

of  lus  method  rather  than  for  any  original  ideas.    His  chief  works  always  a  sacred  moutvlaiti.  TV«^\^QX!M.'0i«i5^fc^\V  SVrvitv  ^^»a.^s«i 
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Amorites  Shenh^  (Deut.  iii.  9).  According  to  one  theory  it  is  the 
."  high  mountain  "  near  Caesarea  Philippi,  which  was  the  scene  of 
the  Transfiguration  (Mark  ix.  3).  A  curious  reference  in  Enoch 
vi.  6,  says  that  in  the  days  of  Jared  the  wicked  angeb  descended 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  and  named  it  Hermon.  The 
modern  name  is  Jebel  es-Sheikh,  or  "  mountain  of  the  chief  or 
elder."  It  is  also  called  Jebel  etk-Tkelj,  "snowy  mountain." 
The  ridge  of  Hermon,  rising  into  a  dome-shaped  summit,  is  20  m. 
long,  extending  north-east  and  south-west.  The  formation  of  the 
lower  part  is  Nubian  sandstone,  that  of  the  upper  part  is  a  hard 
dark-grey  crystalline  limestone  belonging  to  the  Neocomian 
period,  and  full  of  fossils.  The  spurs  consist  in  some  cases  of 
white  chalk  covering  the  limestone,  and  on  the  south  there  are 
several  basaltic  outbreaks.  The  view  from  Hermon  is  very  ex- 
tensive, embracing  all  Lebanon  and  the  plains  east  of  Damascus, 
with  Palestine  as  far  as  Carmel  and  Tabor.  On  a  clear  day  Jaffa 
also  may  be  seen.  The  mountain  in  spring  is  covered  with  snow, 
but  in  autumn  there  is  occasionally  none  left,  even  in  the  ravines. 
To  the  height  of  500  ft.  it  is  clothed  with  oaks,  poplars  and 
brush,  while  luxuriant  vineyards  aboimd.  Foxes,  wolves  and 
Syrian  bears  are  not  infrequently  met  with,  and  there  is  a  heavy 
dew  or  night  mist.  Above  the  snow-limit  the  mountain  is  bare 
and  covered  with  fine  limestone  shingle.  The  summit  is  a 
plateau  from  which  three  rocky  knolls  rise  up,  that  on  the  west 
being  the  lowest,  that  on  the  south-east  the  highest.  On  the 
south  slope  of  the  latter  are  remains  of  a  small  temple  or  sacellum 
described  by  St  Jerome.  A  semicircular  dwarf  wall  of  good 
masonry  runs  round  this  peak,  and  a  trench  excavated  in  the 
rock  may  perhaps  indicate  the  site  of  an  altar.  On  the  plateau 
is  a  cave  about  25  ft.  sq.  with  the  entrance  on  the  east.  A  rock 
column  supports  the  roof,  and  a  building  (possibly  a  Mithraeum) 
once  stood  above.  Other  small  temples  are  found  on  the  sides  of 
Hermon,  of  which  twelve  in  all  have  been  explored.  They  face 
the  east  and  are  dated  by  architects  about  a.d.  300.  The  most 
remarkable  are  those  of  Deir  el  'Ashaiyir,  Hibbariyeh,  Hosn 
Niha  and  Tell  Thatha.  At  the  ruined  town  called  Rukleh  on  the 
northern  slopes  are  remains  of  a  temple,  the  stones  of  which  have 
been  built  into  a  church.  A  large  medallion,  $  ft.  in  diameter, 
with  a  head  supposed  to  represent  the  sun-god,  is  built  into  the 
wall.  Several  Greek  inscriptions  occur  among  these  ruins.  In 
the  1 2th  century  Psalm  Ixxxix.  12  was  supposed  to  indicate  the 
proximity  of  Hermon  to  Tabor.  The  conical  hill  immediately 
south  of  Tabor  was  thus  named  Little  Hermon,  and  is  still  so 
called  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

HERMSDORF,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  provmcc 
of  Silesia.  Pop.  (1900)  10,975.  There  are  coal  and  iron  mines 
and  lime  quarries  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  the  town  there  are  large 
iron-works.  Hermsdorf  is  known  as  Niederhermsdorf  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  places  of  the  same  name.  Perhaps  the 
most  noteworthy  of  these  is  a  village  in  Silesia  at  the  foot  of  the 
Riesengebirge,  chiefly  famous  for  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Kynast. 
This  castle,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Schaffgotsch  family,  was 
destroyed  by  lightning  in  1675.  A  third  Hermsdorf  is  a  village 
in  Saxe-Altenburg,  where  porcelain  is  made. 

HERNE,  JAMBS  A.  [originally  Aherne]  (1840-1901),  American 
actor  and  playwright,  was  bom  in  Troy,  New  York,  and  after 
theatrical  experiences  in  various  companies  produced  his  own 
first  play,  Hearts  of  Oak^  in  1878,  and  his  great  success  Shore 
Acres  in  1882.  It  was  in  rural  drama  that  his  humour  and  pathos 
found  their  proper  setting,  and  Shore  Acres  was  seen  throughout 
the  United  States  almost  continuously  for  ^x  seasons,  being 
followed  by  the  less  successful  Sag  Harbor ^  1900. 

HERNE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Westphalia,  15  m.  by  rail  N.W.  of  Dortmund.  Pop.  (1905) 
33,258.  It  has  coal  mines,  boiler-works,  gunpowder  mills,  &c 
Heme  was  made  a  town  in  1897. 

HERNS  BAY,  a  seaside  resort  in  the  St  Augustine's  parlia- 
mentary division  of  Kent,  England,  8  m.  N.  by  E.  of  Canterbury, 
on  the  South  Eastem  and  Chatham  railway.  Pop.  of  urban 
district  (1901)  6736.  It  has  grown  up  since  1830,  above  a 
sandy  and  pebbly  shore,  and  has  a  pier  }  m.  long.  The 
church  of  St  Martin  in  the  village  of  Heme.  i|  m.  inland, 


is  Early  English  and  later;  the  living  was  held  by  Nicbolu 
Ridley  (1538),  afterwards  Bishop  of  London.  At  Reculvtr, 
3  m.  E.  of  Heme  Bay  on  the  coast,  is  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station  of  Regulbium.  The  fortress  occupied  about  8  acres,  but 
only  traces  of  the  south  and  east  walls  remain.  In  Saxon  times 
it  was  converted  into  a  palace  by  King  Ethelbert,  and  in  669  • 
monastery  was  founded  here  by  Egbert.  The  Early  Eng^ 
church  was  taken  down  early  in  the  19th  century  owing  to  the 
encroachment  of  the  sea,  and  parts  of  its  fabric  were  preserved 
in  the  modem  church  of  St  Mary.  But  its  twin  towers,  knows 
as  the  Sisters  from  the  tradition  that  they  were  built  by  • 
Benedictine  abbess  of  Faversham  in  memory  of  her  sister,  were 
preserved  by  Trinity  House  as  a  conspicuous  landmark. 

HERME  THE  HUNTER,  a  legendary  huntsman  who  was  alleged 
to  haunt  Windsor  Great  Park  at  night,  especially  around  ao 
aged  tree,  long  known  as  Heme's  oak,  said  to  be  nearly  700 
years  old.  This  was  blown  down  in  1863,  and  a  young  oak  was 
planted  by  Queen  Victoria  on  the  spot.  Heme  has  his  French 
counterpart  in  the  Grand  Veneur  of  Fontainebleau.  Mention 
is  made  of  Heme  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  auid  m  Harrnon 
Ainsworth's  Windsor  Castle.  Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the 
Heme  legend.  It  is  suggested  that  it  originated  in  the  life- 
story  of  some  keeper  of  the  forest ;  but  more  probably  it  is  only 
a  variant  of  the  "  Wild  Huntsman"  myth  common  to  folk-fere, 
which  (E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture^  4th  ed.  pp.  361-362)  » 
almost  certainly  the  modem  form  of  a  prehistoric  storm-myth. 

HERNIA  (Lat.  hernia^  perhaps  from  Gr.  (pros,  a  sprout),  io 
surgery,  the  protmsion  of  a  viscus,  or  part  of  a  viscus,  from  its 
normal  cavity;  thus,  hernia  cerebri  is  a  protrxision  of  brain- 
substance,  hernia  pulmonum,  a  protrusion  of  a  portion  of  lung, 
and  hernia  iridis,  a  protrusion  of  some  of  the  iris  through  tn 
aperture  in  the  comea.  But,  used  by  itself,  hernia  im(^ies  a 
protrusion  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  or,  in  common  Uuiguage, 
a  "  mpture."  A  mpture  may  occur  at  any  weak  point  in  the 
abdominal  wall.  The  common  situations  are  the  groin  {ingmnal 
hernia),  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  {femoral  hernia),  and  the 
navel  (unUtilical  hernia).  The  more  movable  the  viscus  the 
greater  the  liability  to  protrusion,  and  therefore  one  commonly 
finds  some  of  the  small  intestine,  or  of  the  fatty  apron  (omentum), 
in  the  hernia.  The  tumour  may  contain  intestine  iUone  (entero- 
ccle),  omentum  alone  (epiplocelc),  or  both  intestine  and  omentum 
(entero-epiploccle).  The  predisposing  cause  of  rupture  is 
abnormal  length  of  the  suspensory  membrane  of  the  bowel 
(the  mesentery),  or  of  the  omentum,  in  conjunction  with  some 
weak  spot  in  the  abdominal  wall,  as  in  an  inguinal  hemia,  which 
descends  along  the  canal  in  which  the  spermatic  cord  lies  in  the 
male  and  the  round  ligament  of  the  womb  in.  the  femak.  A 
femoral  hernia  comes  through  a  weak  spot  in  the  abdomoi  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  great  femoral  vessels;  a  ventral  hemia  takes 
place  by  the  yielding  of  the  scar  tissue  left  after  an  operation 
for  appendicitis  or  ovarian  disease.  The  exciting  cause  of 
hernia  is  generally  some  over-exertion,  as  in  lifting  a  heavy 
weight,  jumping  off  a  high  wall,  straining  (as  in  difficult  micturi- 
tion), constipation  or  excessive  coughing.  The  pressure  of  the 
diaphragm  above  and  the  abdominal  wall  in  front  acting  on  the 
abdominal  viscera  causes  a  protrusion  at  the  weakest  point. 

Rupture  is  either  congenital  or  acquired.  A  child  may  be 
born  with  a  hernia  in  the  inguinal  or  umbilical  region,  the  result 
of  an  arrest  of  development  in  these  parts;  or  the  mpture  may 
be  acquired,  first  appearing,  perhaps,  in  adult  life  as  the  result 
of  a  strain  or  hurt.  Men  suffer  more  frequently  than  women, 
because  of  their  physical  labours,  because  they  are  more  liable 
to  accidents,  and  because  of  the  passage  for  the  spermatic  cord 
out  of  the  abdomen  being  more  spacious  than  that  for  the  round 
ligament  of  the  womb. 

At  first  the  rupture  is  small,  and  it  gradually  increases  in  bulk. 
It  varies  from  the  size  of  a  marble  to  a  child's  head.  The  swelling 
consists  of  three  parts — the  coverings,  sac  and  contents.  The 
"  coverings  "  are  the  structures  which  form  the  abdominal  wall 
at  the  part  where  the  mpture  occurs.  In  femoral  hernia  the 
coverings  are  the  stmctures  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  whidi 
are  stretched,  thinned  and  matted  together  as  the  result  ol 
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preisttre;  in  other  cases  there  is  an  increase  in  their  thickness, 
the  result  of  repeated  atUcks  of  inflammation.  The  "  sac  '*  is 
composed  of  the  peritoneum  or  membrane  lining  the  abdominal 
cavity;  in  some  rare  cases  the  sac  is  wanting.  The  neck  of  the 
sac  is  the  narrowed  portion  where  the  peritoneum  forming  the 
sac  becomes  continuous  with  the  general  peritoneal  cavity. 
The  neck  of  the  sac  is  often  thickened,  indurated  and  adherent 
to  surrounding  parts,  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation.  The 
'*  contents  "  are  bowel,  omental  fat,  or,  in  children,  an  ovary. 

The  hernia  may  be  reducible,  irreducible  or  strangidated. 
A  "Hdudble"  hernia  b  one  in  which  the  contents  can  be 
pushed  back  into  the  abdomen.  In  some  cases  this  reduction  is 
effected  with  ease,  in  others  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 
At  any  moment  a  reducible  hernia  may  become  "  irreducible," 
that  is  to.  say,  it  cannot  be  pushed  back  into  the  abdominal 
cavity,  perhaps  because  of  inflammatory  adhesions  in  and 
around  the  fatty  contents,  or  because  of  extra  fullness  of  the 
bowel  in  the  sac.  A  "  strangulated  "  herm'a  is  one  in  which  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  hernial  contents  is  interfered 
with,  by  the  pinching  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  passage. 
Hie  interference  is  at  first  slight,  but  it  quickly  becomes  more 
pronounced;  the  pinched  bowel  in  the  hernial  sac  swells  as  a 
finger  does  when  a  string  is  tightly  wound  round  its  base.  At  first 
there  is  congestion,  and  this  may  go  on  to  inflammation,  to 
infection  by  micro-organisms  and  to  mortification.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  change  from  simple  congestion  to  mortification 
takes  place  depends  on  the  tightness  of  Uie  constriction,  and  on 
the  virulence  of  the  bacterial  infection  from  the  bowel  As  a 
rule,  the  more  rapidly  a  hernia  forms  the  greater  the  rapidity 
of  serious  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  bowel  or  omentum, 
and  the  more  urgent  are  the  symptoms.  The  constricting  band 
may  be  one  of  the  structures  which  form,  the  boundaries  of  the 
openings  through  which  the  hernia  has  travelled,  or  it  may  be 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  which  has  become  thickened  in  consequence 
of  inflammation— especially  is  this  the  case  in  an  inguinal  hernia. 

Reducible  Hernia.— Wiih  a  reducible  hernia  there  is  a  soft 
compressible  tumour  (elastic  when  it  contains  intestine,  doughy 
when  it  contains  omentum),  its  size  increasing  in  the  erect,  and 
dimim'shing  in  the  horizontal  posture.  As  a  rule,  it  causes  no 
trouble  during  the  night.  It  gives  an  impulse  on  coughing,  and 
when  the  intestinal  contents  are  pushed  back  into  the  abdomen 
a  gurgling  sensation  is  perceptible  by  the  fingers.  Such  a  tumour 
may  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  abdomiruil  wall,  but  the  chief 
situations  are  as  follows.  The  inguinal  region,  in  which  the  neck 
of  the  tumour  Ucs  immediately  above  Poupart's  ligament  (a 
cord-like  ligamentous  structure  which  can  be  felt  stretching 
from  the  front  of  the  hip-bone  to  a  ridge  of  bone  immediately 
above  the  genital  organs);  the  femoral  region,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  thigh,  in  which  the  neck  of  the  sac  lies  immediately  below 
the  inner  end  of  Poupart's  ligament;  the  umbilical  region, 
in  which  the  tumour  appears  at  or  near  the  navel.  As  the 
inguinal  hernia  increases  in  size  it  passes  into  the  scrotum  in  the 
male,  into  the  labium  in  the  female;  while  the  femoral  hernia 
.gradually  pushes  upwards  to  the  abdomen. 

The  palliative  treatment  of  a  reducible  hernia  consists  in 
pushing  back  the  contents  of  the  tumour  into  the  abdomen 
and  applying  a  tniss  or  elastic  bandage  to  prevent  thdr  again 
escaping.  The  younger  the  patient  the  more  chance  there  is 
of  the  truss  acting  as  a  curative  agent.  The  tniss  may  generally 
be  left  off  at  night,  but  it  should  be  put  on  in  the  morning 
before  the  patient  leaves  his  bed.  If,  after  the  hernia  has  been 
once  returned,  it  is  not  allowed  again  to  come  down,  there  is  a 
probabiUty  of  an  actual  cure  taking  place;  but  if  it  is  allowed 
to  come  down  occasionally,  as  it  may  do,  even  during  the  night, 
in  consequence  of  a  cough,  or  from  the  patient  turning  suddenly 
In  bed,  the  weak  spot  is  again  opened  out,  and  the  improvement 
which  might  have  been  going  on  for  weeks  is  undone.  It  is 
S(»netimes  found  impossible  to  keep  up  a  henua  by  means  of  a 
truss,  and  an  operation  becomes  necessary.  The  operation  is 
spoken  of  as  "  the  radical  treatment  of  hernia,"  in  contra* 
distinction  to  the  so-called  "palliative  treatment"  by  means 
of  a  trust.    It  should  not  be  spoken  of  as  the  radical  cure,  for 


skilfully  as  the  operation  may  have  been  performed  it  is  not 
always  a  cure.  The  principles  involved  in  the  operation  are  the 
emptying  of  the  sac  and  its  entire  removal,  and  the  closure  of  the 
opening  into  the  abdomen  by  strong  sutures;  and,  in  this  way, 
great  advance  has  been  made  by  modern  surgery.  Without 
tiresome  delay,  and  the  tedious  and  sometimes  disappointing 
application!  of  trusses,  the  weak  spot  in  the  abdominal  wall  is 
exposed,  the  sac  of  the  hernia  is  tied  and  removed,  and  the  canal 
by  which  the  rupture  descended  is  blockaded  by  buried  sutures, 
and  with  no  material  risk  to  life.  Thus  the  patient's  worries 
become  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  he  is  rendered  a  fit  and  normal 
member  of  sodety.  Experience  has  Shown  that  very  few  ruptures 
are  unsuited  for  successful  treatment  by  operatiorL  No  boy 
should  iu>w  be  sent  to  school  compelled  to  wear  a  truss,  and  so 
hindered  in  his  games  and  rendered  an  object  of  remark. 

IrreducibU  Henua. —  The  main  symptom  is  a  tumour  in  one 
of  the  situations  already  referred  to,  of  long  standing  and 
perhaps  of  large  size,  in  which  the  contents  of  the  tumour,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  cannot  be  pushed  back  into  the  abdomen.  . 
The  irredudbility  is  due  dther  to  its  large  size  or  to  changes 
which  have  taken  place  by  indurations  or  adhesions.  Such  a 
tumour  is  a  constant  source  of  danger:  its  contents  are  liable, 
from  thdr  exposed  situation,  to  injury  from  external  violence; 
it  has  a  constant  risk  of  increase;  it  may  at  any  time  become 
strangulated,  or  the  contents  may  inflame,  and  strangulation 
may  occur  secondarily  to  the  inflammatioiL  It  ^ves  rise  to 
dragging  sensations  (referred  to  the  abdomen),  colic,  dyspepsia 
and  constipation,  which  may  lead  to  obstruction,  that  is  to  say,  a 
stoppage  may  occur  of  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  that  portion 
of  the  intestinal  canal  which  lies  in  the  hernia.  When  an  ir- 
redudble  hernia  becomes  painful  and  tender,  a  local  peritonitis 
has  occuned,  which  resembles  in  many  of  its  symptoms  a  case 
of  strangulation,  and  must  be  regarded  with  suspidon  and 
anxiety.    Indeed,  the  only  safe  treatment  is  by  operation. 

The  treatment  of  irredudble  hernia  may  be  palliative;  a 
"  bag  truss  "  may  be  worn  in  the  hope  of  preventirig  the  herm'a  « 
getting  larger;  the  boweb  must  be  kept  open,  and  all  irregu- 
larities of  diet  avoided.  A  person  with  such  a  hernia  is  in  constant 
danger,  and  if  his  general  condition  does  not  contra-indicate  it 
he  should  be  submitted  to  operative  treatment.  That  is  to  say, 
the  surgeon  should  cut  down  on  the  hernia,  open  the  sac,  divide 
any  omental  adhesions,  tie  and  cut  away  indurated  omentum, 
return  the  bowd,  and  complete  the  radical  operation  by  dosing 
the  aperture  by  strong  sutures. 

In  Strangulated  Hernia  the  bowd  or  omentum  is  being  nipped 
at  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and  the  flow  of  blood  into  and  from  the 
delicate  tissues  is  stopped.  The  symptomsare — nausea,  vomiting 
of  1>ilious  matter,  and  after  a  time  of  faecal-smelUiig  matter; 
a  twisting,  burning  pain  generally  rdcrred  to  the  region  of  the 
navel,  intestinal  obstruction;  a  quick,  wiry  pulse  and  pain  on 
pressure  over  the  tumour;  the  expression  grows  anxious,  the 
abdomen  becomes  tense  and  drum-like,  and  there  is  no  impulse 
in  the  tumour  on  coughing,  because  its  contents  are  practically 
pinched  oflf  from  the  general  abdominal  cavity.  Sometimes  there 
is  complete  absence  of  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  hernia  itself, 
and  in  an  aged  person  all  the  symptoms  may  be  very  slight. 
Sooner  or  later,  from  dght  hours  to  dght  days,  if  th<  strangula- 
tion is  unrelieved,  the  tumour  becomes  livid,  crackling  with  gas, 
mortification  of  the  bowel  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  takes  place, 
followed  by  extravasation  of  the  intestinal  contents  into  the 
abdominal  cavity;  the  patient  has  hiccough;  he  becomes 
collapsed;  and  dies  comatose  from  blood-poisoning. 

The  treatment  of  a  strangulated  hernia  admits  of  no  delay; 
if  the  hernia  does  not "  go  back  "  on  the  surgeon  trying  to  reduce 
it,  it  must  be  operated  on  at  once,  the  constriction  being  rdieved, 
the  bowel  returned  and  the  opem'ng  dosed.  There  should  be 
no  treatment  by  hot-bath  or  ice-bag:  operation  is  urgently 
needed.  An  anaesthetic  should  be  administered,  and  perhaps 
one  gentle  attempt  to  return  the  contents  by  pressure  (termed 
"  taxis")  may  be  made,  but  no  prolonged  attempts  are  justi- 
fiable, because  the  condition  of  the  hernial  contents  may  h& 
such  that  they  cannot  bear  the  pctaa>ix«  ^V  >}da  ^^jov  ^*^  'Was^ 
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well  of  the  hernia,"  says  the  aphorism,  "  which  has  been  little  first  town-privileges  from  John  m.  in  1587.    It  was  the  fiat 

handled."  town  in  Europe  to  be  lighted  by  electricity  (1885).    The  poet 

The  taxis  to  be  successful  should  be  made  in  a  direction  Franxen  ig.t.).  Bishop  of  Hemdsand,  is  buried  here, 

opposite  to  the  one  in  which  the  hernia  has  come  down.    The  HERO  (Gr.  liput),  a  term  specially  af^Ued  to  warriors  cl 

inguinal   hernia  should  be  pressed  upwards,  outwards  and  extraordinary  strength  and  courage,  and  generally  to  all  who 

bsickwards,   the   femoral   hernia  downwards,  backwards  and  were  distinguished  from  their  fellows  by  superior  moral,  physical 

upwards.    The  larger  the  hernia  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  or  intellectual  qualities.    No  satisfactory  derivation  of  the 

success  by  taxis,  and  the  smaller  the  hernia  the  greater  the  risk  word  has  been  suggested, 
of  its  being  injured  by  manipulation  and  delay.    In  every  case 

the  handling  must  be  absolutely  gentle.    If  taxis  docs  not  succeed  Ancient  Creek  Heroes, 

the  surgeon  must  at  once  cut  down  on  the  tumour,  carefully  i^  andent  Greece,  the  heroes  were  the  object  of  a  special  cult, 

dividing  the  different  coverings  until  he  reaches  the  sac.    The  and  as  such  were  intimately  connected  with  its  religious  lif^ 

sac  is  then  opened,  the  constriction  divided,  care  being  taken  Various  theories  have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  nature  of  these 

not  to  injure  the  bowel.    The  bowel  must  be  examined  before  it  heroes.    According  to  some  authorities,  they  were  idealised 

is  returned  into  the  abdomen,  and  if  its  lustreless  appearance,  historical  personages;   according  to  others,  symbolical  itpie* 

its  dusky  colour,  or  its  smell,  suggesU  that  it  is  mortified,  or  is  senUtions  of  the  forces  of  nature.    The  view  most  common^ 

on  the  point  of  mortifying,  it  must  not  be  put  back  or  perforation  held  is  that  they  were  degraded  or  "  depotentiated  "  go<b, 

would  give  rise  to  septic  peritonitis  which  would  probably  have  occupying  a  position  inUrmediate  between  gods  and  men. 

a  fatal  ending.    In  such  a  case  the  damaged  piece  of  bowel  must  According  to  E.  Rohde  (in  Psyche)  they  are  soula  of  the  dead, 

be  resected  and  the  healthy  ends  of  the  bowel  joined  together  which  after  separation  from  the  body  enter  upon  a  higher, 

by  fine  suturing.    Matted  or  diseased  omentum  must  be  tied  off  eternal   existence.    But    it    is    only  a   select  minority  who 

and  removed.    Should  peritonitis  supervene  after  the  operation  atuin  to  the  rank  of  heroes  after  death,  only  the  distinguished 

on  accoimt  of  bacillary  infection,  the  bowels  should  be  quickly  meQ  of  the  past.    The  worship  of  these  heroes  is  in  reality  as 

made  to  act  by  repeated  doses  of  Epsom  salts  in  hot  water.  ancestor  worship,  which  existed  in  pre-Homeric  times,  and  wis 

A  person  who  is  the  subject  of  a  reducible  hernia  should  take  preserved  in  local  cults.    Instances  no  doubt  occur  of  gods  beii^ 

great  care  to  obtain  an  accurately  fitting  truss,  and  should  degraded  to  the  ranks  of  heroes,  but  these  are  not  the  resl 

remember  that  whenever  symptoms  resembling  in  any  degree  heroes,  the  heroes  who  are  the  object  of  a  cult.    The  cu]t>henes 

those  of  strangulation  occur,  delay  in  treatment  may  prove  ^ere  all  persons  who  had  lived  the  life  of  man  on  earth,  and  it 

fatal.    A  surgeon  should  at  once  be  commimicated  with,  and  he  ^as  necessary  for  the  degraded  gods  to  pass  through  this  stage, 

should  come  prepared  to  operate.                                (E.  O.*)  xhey  did  not  at  once  become  cult-heroes,  but  only  after  they  hsd 

HERNICI,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy,  whose  territory  was  undergone  death  like  other  mortals.    Only  one  who  has  been  a 

in  Latium  between  the  Fucine  Lake  and  the  Trerus,  bounded  m^  can  become  a  hero.    The  heroes  are  spirits  of  the  dead,  not 

by  the  Volsdan  on  the  S.,  and  by  the  Aequian  and  the  Marsian  dcmi-gods;  their  position  is  not  intermediate  between  gods  sad 

on  the  N.    They  long  maintained  their  independence,  and  in  men,  but  by  the  side  of  these  they  exist  as  a  separate  class. 

486  B.a  were  stiU  strong  enough  to  conclude  an  equal  treaty  jn  Homer  the  term  is  applied  especiaUy  to  warrior  princes,  to 

with  the  Latins  (Dion.  Hal.  viii.  64  and  68).    They  broke  away  ]^ings  and  kings'  sons,  even  to  distinguished  persons  of  lower 

fromRoraein362(Uvyvu.6ff.)andin3o6(Livyix.42),when  rank,  and  free  men  gencraUy.    In  Hesiod  it  is  chiefly  coo- 

their  chief  town  Anagnia  {q.v.)  was  taken  and  reduced  to  a  fined  to  those  who  fought  before  Troy  and  Thebes;  in  view 

praefecture,    but    Fcrcntinum,    Alelrium    and    Verulae    were  ©f  their  supposed   divine  origin,   he   calls  them  demi-gods 

rewarded  for  their  fidelity  by  being  allowed  to  remain  free  (iniiBvii ).    This  name  is  also  given  them  in  an  interpolated 

Municipia,  a  position  which  at  that  date  they  preferred  to  the  passage  in  the  Ilia4  (xii.  23),  which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the 

civiias.    The  name  of  the  Hcmid,  like  that  of  the  Volsci,  is  general  Homeric  idea  of  the  heroes,  who  are  no  more  than  men, 

missing  from  the  list  of  Italian  peoples  whom  Polybius  (ii.  24)  even  if  of  divine  origin  and  of  superior  strength  and  prowess, 

describes  as  able  to  furnish  troops  in  225  B.C.;   by  that  date,  But  neither  in  Homer  nor  in  Hesiod  is  there  any  trace  of  the  ides 

therefore,  their  territory  cannot  have  been  distinguished  from  that  the  heroes  after  death  had  any  power  for  good  or  evil  over 

Latium  generally,  and  it  seems  probable  (Beloch,  Ital.  Bund,  the  lives  of  those  who  survived  them;  and  consequently,  no 

p.  123)  that  they  had  then  received  the  full  Roman  citizenship,  cult.    Nevertheless,    traces    of    an    eariier   ancestor  worship 

The  oldest  Latin  inscriptions  of  the  district  (from  Ferentinum,  appear,  e.g.  in  funeral  games  in  honour  of  Patroclus  and  other 

C.I.L.  X.  5837-5840)  are  earUer  than  the  Social  War,  and  present  heroes,  whUe  the  Hesiodic  account  of  the  five  ages  of  man  b  a 

no  local  characteristic.  reminiscence  of  the  belief  in  the  continued  existence  of  souls  in  a 

For  further  details  of  their  history  see  C.I.L.X.  $72.  ,j.  jj„  yj^     ^hj^  pje-historic  worship  and  beUef,  for  a  time 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Hcrmci  ever  spoke  a  obscured,  were  subsequently  revived.    According  to  Porphyry 

really  different  dialect  from  the  Latins;  but  one  or  two  glosses  (^^  abstinentia,  iv.  22),  Draco  ordered  the  inhabitants  of  Attica 

indicate  that  they  had  certjuii  pecuUantics  of  vocabulary  such  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^j,^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^j  ^,,^j^  ^^           ...^  accordance 

M  might  be  expected  among  folk  who  dung  to  their  local  customs.  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j  ^^j,  j^^^^„  „  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  g^^  j^^^  ^ 

Their  riame,  however,  with  its  CMcrmination,  classes  them  sacrificial  cakes  every  year,  thereby  clearly  pointing  to  a  custom 

iJong  with  the  CMnbes,hke  the  Volsa,  who  would  seem  to  ha^^  ^^  ^j  ,,  antiquity.    Solon  also  ordered  that  the  tombs  of  the 

been  eariier  inhabitants  of  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  rather  t^n  ^^^^  ^j^^^jj  ^  ^^^^  ^j^,^  j,,^       ^^^^  ^          ^^  ^^ 

with  the  tnbes  whose  names  were  formed  with  the  iV^uflix.  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  pan-Athenian  enthusiasm  by 

^^'io'Si^yTl.HS  l^  Sib'?J^.  Press.  1897).  p.  306  ff.,  ^"-^  !>«  -^  '"^  ^''''  i'""'  '^"^  *?2  ^ll"*  "i  '^ 

where  the  glosses  and  the  local  and  personal  names  of  the  district  statues  in  the  Agora.    Heroic  honours  were  at  first  bestowed  upon 

will  be  found.                                                               (R.  S.  C.)  the  founders  of  a  colony  or  dty,  and  the  ancestors  of  families;  if 

HBRNOSAND,  a  seaport  of  Sweden,  diief  town  of  the  district  their  name  was  not  known,  one  was  adopted  from  legend.    In 

{Idn)  of  Vestemorrland  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.    Pop.  (1900)  many  cases  these  heroes  were  purely  fictitious;  such  were  the 

7890.    It  stands  on  the  island  of  Hem5  (which  is  connected  supposed  ancestors  of  the  iK>ble  and  priestly  families  of  Attica 

with  the  mainland  by  bridges)  near  the  mouth  of  the  Angerman  and  elsewhere  (Butadae  at  Athens,  Branchidae  at  Miletus 

river,  433  m.  N.  of  Stockholm  by  rail.    It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  Ceryces  at  Eleusis),  of  the  eponymi  of  the  tribes  and  demes. 

and  possesses  a  fine  cathedral.    There  are  en^ne-works,  timber-  .\gain,  side  by  side  with  gods  of  superior  rank,  certain  heroes 

yards  and  saw-mills.    The  harbour  is  good,  but  generally  ice-  were  worshipped  as  protecting  spirits  of  the  cotmtry  or  state; 

bound  from  December  to  May.    Timber,  iron  and  wood-pulp  are  such  were  the  Aeaddae  amongst  the  Aeginetans,  Ajax  son  ol 

exported.    There  are  a  school  of  navigation  and  an  institute  for  Olleus   amongst   the    Epizephyrian    Locrians  and  Hector  at 

pisdcuJture.    HemHs&nd  was  founded  in  1584,  and  recdved  iu  Thebes..    Ne^a  of  the  worship  of  these  heroes  was  hdd  to  hi 
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reslona,  ■Itentardi 

eqially  beneficent.  Thi*  beli^'ini  supported  by  Ihe  Delphit  iur  aUing  upon  ZeuiHthmicainrHeT™  PiychopompcB,  ii^ 
oraUe,  which  wuUrgfly  ioMiuimntsl  is  promoiing  hero-worehip  inviting  them  in  eompmy  viitnbt  heroes  lo  the  (tiiival  ol  blood, 
■ad  keeping  Blive  iu  due  objervance.  Specia]  imponince  wu  Flnaily,  he  poured  ■  libitioD  o[  wine  wilb  the  wordi;  '■  I  drink 
MUehed  to  (he  grave  o(  the  herouidlohiiljodiiyreniaini,  with  to  ihoie  who  died  for  the  freedom  qI  the  Hellenei." 
whicb  the  ^irit  of  Ihe  departed  was  inseparably  connected.  Tfae  See  opeciaUv  E.  Rahde,  Pitilu  (igoi)  and  in  SJuiniKlia  Ifuns, 
"     '■•— »     aS;    P,    Su«ia^  Dii  ^hiiiMai^K<fllMuiwlttm,r 

(KkU 


grave  was  regarded  as  hia  place  of  abode,  Irom  which  be  could     ^i, ''-•?*>>, 4'    ''■    ^'"^"h  ^'i.^'"''"i-^ .^t" 
only  be  .b«nt  for  a  brief  period;  hence  his  hones  were  fetched     i^lf^))  '^?' /"w^'  k  ^^'':p^cJ^'« 


I  abroad  lt.i.  Ciraon  brought  those  of  Theseus  from  Scyroi), ^,, ,  .. 

or  if  they  could  not  be  procured,  at  least »  cenotaph  waa  erected  ij  which  a  lam  imou ,  ^ „_ 

in  his  honour.    Their  relics  also  were  (arefuUy  nreserved;  the  ®""  "^  *«,«"»»•  (1*80  and  anicle  in  Darembetg  and  Saglio' 

bouse  of  Cadmus  at  Thebes,  (he  hu(  of  Oresles  at  Tegea,  the  stone  0«*™«"  ^  <«ivMiU,. 
on  which  Telamon  had  sat  at  Salamis  (in  Cyprus).    Special  Taitinik  Lrpnd. 

ihrioes  (^VV^)  *trea1soerecIedinlhcirhonDur,usuallyoverthei[        Many  of  the  chief  characteiistics  of  the  a&dent  Cieek 

grave*.    In  these  shrines  a  complete  set  of  armour  was  kept,  in  heroes  an  reproduced  in  those  of  the  Teutonic  North,  (he 

Bccordaate  Kith  the  idea  that  the  hero  was  essentially  a  warrior,  parallel  being  in  some  cases  very  striking;  Siegfried,  for  instance, 

who  on  occasion  came  forth  from  his  grave  and  fought  at  the  like  Achilles,  is  vulnerable  onlyln  one  spot,  and  WiyUad  Smith, 

head  of  his  countrymen,  putting  the  eoemy  to  flight  as  duriog  his  like  Hephaestus,  is  lune.    Superhuman  qualities  and  powen, 

tifeliine.    Like(hegods,(hecultheroe3weresuppoecdlo  exercise  too,  are  commonly  ascribed  to  both,  an  important  diflerence, 

■ainauence  on  human  aSaits,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  hDwever,being  (hat  whatever  worship  may  have  been  paid  to  the 

tbeir  sphere  of  action  being  confined  to  Iheir  own  localities.  Teutonic  heroes  never  crystaJliied  into  a  cull.    This  applies 

Amongii  the  earliest  known  hisloricat  examples  of  tbe  elevation  equally  to  those  wbo  have  a  recogniied  historical  origin  and  to 

ol  the  dead  to  (he  rank  of  heroes  are  Timesius  the  founder  ol  those  who  arc  regarded  as  purely  mythicaL    Of  tbe  Utter  tbe 

Abden,  Milliades,  son  of  Cyp«lus,  Halmodius  and  Arislo^lon  number  has  tended  to  diminish  in  the  light  of  modem  scholarahip. 

and  Brasidas,  the  victor  of  Amphipolis,  who  ousted  the  local  Tfae  fashion  during  Ihe  iqib  century  set  strongly  in  (he  other 

Athenian  hero  Hagnon.    In  course  ol  time  admission  lo  (he  rank  direction,  and  the  "  degntded  goda"  theory  was  applied  not 

of  ahcrobccamefarmorecominon,  and  wasevenaccordedtDlhe  only  (o  such  conspicuous  heroes  aa  Siegfried,  Dietrich  and 

living,  such  as  Lysmachus  in  Samolhrace  and  the  tyrant  Niciu  Beowulf,  hut  lo  a  host  dI  minor  characters,  such  as  the  good 

of  Cos.    Antiochus  of  Commagenc  instituted  an  older  of  priests  marquis  RUdeger  of  the  Nibelungentied  and  our  own  Robui 

to  celebrate  Ihe  anniversary  of  his  binh  and  corona(ioa  in  a  Hood  (both  identified  with  Woden  Hruodperaht).    The  reaction 

spedat  sanctuary,  and  the  kings  of  Perganium  claimed  divine  from  one  extreme  has,  indeed,  tended  to  lead  to  another,  until 

bonouis  for  themselves  and  their  wives  during  their  lifetime,  not  only  the  heroes,  but  the  very  gods  themselves,  are  being 

The  birthday  of  Eumenes  was  regularty  kept,  and  every  month  traced  to  very  human,  not  lo  say  commoapbce,  origins.    Thus 

sacrifice  wis  offered  to  him  and  games  held  in  his  honour.    In  M.HenrideTourville,inhisHijrpircrfcIa/r?rnufiimfiirfic>JariiIe 

addition  lo  persons  of  high  rank,  poets,  legendary  and  others  (iijoj),  basing  his  argument  on  the  Vn^inia  Satt,  interpreted 

(Linua.  Orpheus.  Homer,  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles),  legislators  in  tbe  light  of  "  Social  Science,"  reveals  Odin,  "  Ibe  traveller," 

and  physicians  (Lycurgus,  Hippocraies),  the  patrons  of  various  as  1  great  "  caravan-leader  "  and  warrior,  who,  driven  from 

tr»desor  handicrafts  (anisls,cooks,bikcrs,  pollers),  Ihe  headjof  Asgjrd— a  trading  city  on  the  borders  of  the  steppes  east  of  the 

philosophical  schools  (Plato,  Democrilus,  Epicurus)  received  Ihe  Don— by  "  the  blows  that  Pompey  aimed  at  Mithridates," 

honoun  of  a  cult.    At  Teos  incenu  was  oSered  before  Ihe  sUIue  brought  to  the  north  Ihe  arts  and  industries  of  the  East.    Tlie 

of  a  fiule-pbycr  during  his  blelime.    In  some  countries  the  argument  is  developed  with  convincing  ingenuity,  but  i(  may  be 

honour  bec:ime  to  general  that  every  man  afier  death  was  doubted  whether  it  has  pemuncntly  "  rescued  Odin  from  tbe 

describedasa  heroin  hisepilaph— in Ihcssalyevenstavcs.  misiy  dreamland  of  mythology  and.  restored  him  to  history." 

The  cult  of  tbe  heroes  exhibits  paints  of  resemblance  with  that  It  is  now,  however,  sdmjtied  thai,  whatever  infli^ence  the  one 

at  the  chthonian  divinities  and  of  Ihe  dead,  but  di^'crs  from  that  may  have  from  time  lo  lime  exercised  on  the  other,  Teutonic 

g[  Ihe  ordioiry  gads,'a  further  indication  thai  ihey  were  not  myth  and  Tcutooic  heroic  legend  were  developed  on  independent 

"depoientiiied"god5.    Thus,  sacrilice  was  offered  to  Ihem  al  lines.    TheTeutonicheroesare,inthem«in,historicalpcisonagrs, 

light  orin  the  evening;  nol  on  a  high,  but  on  a  low  altar  (iirxdw)',  never  gods;  though,  like  the  Greek  heroes,  they  are  sometimes 

HirTounded  by  a  Ircnch  to  receive  the  blood  of  the  victim,  whidi  endowed  with  lemi-divine  atiributeioruiterpreted  as  symbolical 

■as  supposed  lo  make  its  way   through   (he  ground  lo  the  representations  of  natural  forces. 

>ccupanl  of  the  grave;  tbe  victims  were  black  male  animals.        The  origin  ol  Teutonic  heroic  saga,  which  may  be  regarded 

■bose  heads  were  turned  downwards,  not  upwards:  their  blood  IS  including  that  ol  the  Germans,  Goths.  Anglo-Saxons  and 

vas  allowed  lo  trickle  on  the.  ground  lo  appease  the  departed  Scandinavians,  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  period  ol  the  so-called 

[alfiatoupia);  the  body  was  entirety  consumed  by  fire  and  no  migration  of  nations  (a.d.  jjo-tjo).     It  consequently  reals 

nortal  was  allowed  to  cat  of  it;  the  technical  expression  for  the  upon  ■  distinct  basis  of  fact,  the  saga  (in  the  older  and  wider 

lacrificc  was  not  Siiur  but  trsTlC'tii'  (less  commonly  irrtfiHir)-  tense  of  any  story  said  or  sung)  being  indeed  the  oldest  forrn 

rhechlboniinaspccloltheheroislurthershownbyhisallribute  ol  historical  tradition;  though  this  of  course  docs  not  cidudti 

he  snake,  and  in  many  cases  he  appears  under  thai  form  himsell.  Ihe  probability  of  the  accretion  of  mythical  elements  round 

9n  special  occasions  a  sacri tic io I  meat  of  cooked  food  was  set  out  persona  and  episodes  from  ihe  vcrylirsl.    As  to  the  origin  ol  the 

[or  the  heroes,  of  which  they  were  solemnly  invited  lo  partake,  heroic  sagas  as  we  now  have  them,  Tacitus  tells  us  (hat  the  deeds 

Fbe  fullest  description  ol  such  a  Icstival  is  the  account  given  by  ol  Arminius  were  slill  celebrated  in  song  a  hundred  yciis  alter 

Plutarch  (ylrirliiJri.iiJofihefesiivalcelcbraKdbythePlalaeans  his  death  (,1>iiirili,  ii.  SSJandin  the  Ccrnsma  he  speaks  of  "  old 

in  bonour  of  iheir  countrymen  who  had  fallen  at  the  battle  of  tongs"  as  the  only  kind  of "  annals  "which  Ihe  ancient  Germans 

Plataea.    On  the  i6th  ol  Ihe  month  Maimacierion,  a  long  pro-  [wuessed;  but,  whatever  relics  of  the  old  songs  may  be  embedded 

restion,  headed  by  a  trumpeter  playing  a  warlike  air.  set  out  (or  in  iheTeuionicsagis,  they  have  left  no  recognliable  mark  on  the 

Ibe  graves;  wagons  decked  with  myrtle  and  garlands  of  llowen  heroic  poetry  of  the  German  peoples.    The  ittcmpi  to  identify 

wine,  milk,  oil  and  periumes;  next  ciimc  the  black  bull  destined  hemic  saga,  properly  so-called,  consislsof  the  traditions  connected 

lor  the  sacrifice,  the  rear  being  brought  up  by  Ihe  arehon.  who  with  the  migration  period,  the  earliest  traces  of  which  are  found 

mretbe  purple  robe  of  the  general,  a  naked  sword  in  one  hand,  [n  the  works  of  historical  writers  such  as  Ammianus  Uucj^m^i 

iajbe  olher  an  urn.    When  he  came  near  the  tombs,  he  drew  and  Cassiodoius.     ^^C0IUnl  \o  ^<nA»iAV  ^.V\«  c^^ftxtHaM«  <iv 
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Cassiodorus's  History  of  the  Cotks)  at  the  funcsral  of  Attila  his 
vassab,  as  they  rode  round  the  corpse,  sang  of  his  glorious  deeds. 
The  next  step  in  the  development  of  epic  narrative  was  the 
single  lay  of  an  episodic  character,  sung  by  a  single  individual, 
who  was  frequently  a  member  of  a  distinguished  family,  not 
merely  a  professional  minstreL  Then,  as  different  stories  grew 
up  round  the  person  of  a  particular  hero,  they  formed  a  connected 
cycle  of  legend,  the  centre  of  which  was  the  person  of  the  hero 
{e.g.  Dietrich  of  Bern).  The  most  important  figures  of  these 
cycles  are  the  following. 

(i)  Beowulf,  king  of  the  Geatas  Qutland),  whose  story  in  its 
present  form  was  probably  brought  from  the  continent  by  the 
Angles.  It  is  an  amalgamation  of  the  myth  of  Beowa,  the 
slayer  of  the  water-demon  and  the  dragon,  with  the  historical 
legend  of  Beowulf,  nephew  and  successor  of  Hygelac  (Chochil- 
aicus),  king  of  the  Geatas,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  (c.  520) 
while  ravaging  the  Frisian  coast.  The  water-demon  Grendel 
and  the  dragon  (probably),  by  whom  Beowulf  is  mortally 
wounded,  have  been  supposed  to  represent  the  powers  of  autumn 
and  darkness,  the  floods  which  at  certain  seasons  overflow  the 
low-lying  countries  on  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea  and  sweep 
away  all  human  habitations;  Beowulf  is  the  Jiero  of  spring  and 
Ught  who,  after  overcoming  the  spirit  of  the  raging  waters, 
finally  succumbs  to  the  dragon  of  approaching  winter.  Others 
regard  him  as  a  wind-hero,  who  disperses  the  pestilential  vapours 
of  the  fens.  Beowulf  is  also  a  culture-hero.  His  father  Sceaf- 
Scyld  (i.e.  Scyld  Scefing,"  the  protector  with  the  sheaf ")  lands 
on  the  Anglian  or  Scandinavian  coast  when  a  child,  in  a  rudder- 
less ship,  asleep  on  a  sheaf  of  grain,  symbolical  of  the  means 
whereby  his  kingdom  shall  become  great;  the  son  indicates 
the  blessings  of  a  fixed  habitation,  secured  against  the  attacks 
of  the  sea.  (3)  Hildebrand,  the  hero  of  the  oldest  German  epic. 
A  loyal  supporter  of  Theodoric,  he  follows  his  master,  when 
threatened  by  Odoacer,  to  the  court  of  Attila.  After  thirty 
years'  absence,  he  returns  to  his  home  in  Italy;  his  son  Hadu- 
brand,  believing  his  father  to  be  dead,  suspects  treachery  and 
refuses  to  accept  presents  offered  by  the  father  in  token  of 
good-will.  A  fight  takes  place,  in  which  the  son  is  slain  by  the 
father.  In  a  later  version,  recognition  and  reconcih'ation  take 
place.  Well-known  parallels  are  Odysseus  and  Telegonis, 
Rustem  and  Sohrab.  (3)  Ermanaric,  the  king  of  the  East  Goths, 
who  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus  slew  himself  (c.  375) 
in  terror  at  the  invasion  of  the  Huns.  With  him  is  connected 
the  old  German  Dioscuri  myth  of  the  Harlungen.  (4)Dietrich 
of  Bern  (Verona),  the  legendary  name  of  Theodoric  the  Great. 
Contrary  to  historical  tradition,  Italy  is  supposed  to  have  been 
his  ancestral  inheritance,  of  which  he  has  been  deprived  by 
Odoacer,  or  by  Ermanaric,  who  in  his  altered  character  of  a 
typical  tyrant  appears  as  his  uncle  and  contemporary.  He  takes 
refuge  in  Hungary  with  Etzel  (Attila),  by  whose  aid  he  finally 
recovers  his  kingdom.  In  the  later  middle  ages  he  is  represented 
as  fighting  with  giants,  dragons  and  dwarfs,  and  finally  disappears 
on  a  black  horse.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify 
him  as  a  kind  of  Donar  or  god  of  thunder.  (5)  Siegfried  (M.H. 
Gcr.  Sivrit),  the  hero  of  the  NUbelungenlicd,  the  Sigurd  of  the 
related  northern  sagas,  is  usually  regarded  as  a  purely  mythical 
figure,  a  hero  of  light  who  is  ultimately  overcome  by  the  powers 
of  darkness,  the  mist-people  (Niebelungcn).  He  is,  however, 
closely  associated  with  historical  characters  and  events,  e.g. 
with  the  Burgundian  king  Gundahari  (Gunther,  Gunnar)  and  the 
overthrow  of  his  house  and  nation  by  the  Huns;  the  scholars 
have  exercised  considerable  ingenuity  in  attempting  to  identify 
him  with  various  historical  figures.  Theodor  Abeling  (Das 
Nibelungenlied,  Leipzig,  1907)  traces  the  Nibelung  sagas  to 
three  groups  of  Burgundian  legends,  each  based  on  fact:  the 
Frankish-Burgundian  tradition  of  the  muider  of  Segeric,  son 
of  the  Burgundian  king  Sigimund,  who  was  slain  by  his  father 
at  the  instigation  of  his  stepmother;  the  Frankish-Burgundian 
story,  as  told  by  Gregory  of  Tours  (iii.  11),  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Burgundian  kings  Sigimund  and  Godomar,  and  the  captivity 
and  murder  of  Sigimund.  by  the  sons  of  Clovis,  at  the  instigation 
0i  their  mother  Chrothildis,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  her 


father  Chilperich  and  of  her  mother,  by  Godomar:  the  Rbenidh 
Burgundian  story  of  the  ruin  of  Gundahari's  lun^dbm  by  AttOa'i 
Huns.  Herr  Abeling  identifies  Siegfried  (Sigurd)  with  Sefoic, 
while — according  to  him — the  heroine  of  the  Nibeluog  sagis, 
Kriemhild  (Gudrun),  represents  a  confusion  of  two  historical 
persons:  Chrothildis,  the  wife  of  Qovis,  and  Udico  (Hilde), 
the  wife  of  Attila.  (See  alap  the  articles  Kaishhzld,  Mxbeuw* 
cenued). 

(6)Hugdietrich,  Wolfdietrich  and  Ortnit,  whose  legend,  like 
that  of  Siegfried,  is  of  Prankish  origin.    It  is  preserved  in  four 
versions,  the  best  of  which  is  the  oldest,  and  ha%  %n  historical 
foundation.    Hugdietrich  is  the  "  Prankish  Dietrich  **  (-•Hugo 
Theodoric),  king  of  Austrasia  (d.  534),  who  ]Skit  his  ton  and 
successor  Theodebert,  was  illegitimate;  both  had  to  fi^t  for 
their  inheritance  with  relatives.    The  transference  of  the  scene  to 
Constantinople  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  events  of  the  Crusades 
and  Theodebert's  projected  campaign  against  that  dty.    Tbe 
version  in  which  Hugdietrich  gains  access  to  his  future  wife  by 
disguising  himself  as  a  woman  has  also  a  foundation  in  fact.    As 
the  myth  of  the  Harlungen  is  connected  with  Ermanaric,  so 
another  Dioscuri  myth  (of  the  Hartungen)  is  combined  with  tk 
Ortnit-Wolfdietrich    legend.    The    Hartungen    are    probaUy 
identical  with  the  divine  youths  (mentioned  in  Tacitus  as 
worshipped  by  the  Vandal  Naharvali  or  Nahanarvaii),  from 
whom  the  Vandal  royal  family,  the  Asdingi,  claimed  descent 
Asdingi  (^KartyyoC)  would  be  represented  in  Gothic  by  HaffUggos^ 
"  men  with  women's  hair  "  (d.  muHebri  omdu  in  Tadtus),  and 
in  middle  high  German  by  Hartimgen.    (7)Rother,  king  ol 
Lombardy.  Desiring  to  wed  the  daughter  of  Constantine,  king  of 
Constantinople,  he  sends  twelve  envoys  to  ask  her  in  marriage. 
They  are  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  by  the  king.    Rotber, 
who  appears  under  the  name  of  Dietrich,  sets  out  with  an  army, 
liberates  the  envoys  and  carries  off  the  princess.    Oat  vcrsiao 
places  the  scene  in  the  land  of  the  Huns.    The  character  of 
Constantine  in  many  respects  resembles  that  of  Alexius  Com- 
nenus;  the  slaying  of  a  tame  h'on  by  one  of  the  gigantic  foUowen 
of  Rother  is  founded  on  an  incident  which  actually  too^  place  at 
the  court  of  Alexius  during  the  crusade  of  i  xox  under  diUte  Well 
of  Bavaria,  when  King  Rother  was  composed  about  1x60  by  a 
Rhenish  minstrel.    Rother  may  be  the  Lombard  king  Rothari 
(636-650),  transferred  to  the  period  of  the  Crusades.   (8)Walther 
of  Aquitaine,  chiefly  known  from  the  Latin  poem  WaUkariuSt 
written  by  Ekkchard  of  St  Gall  at  the  beginning  of  the  loth 
century,  and  fragments  of  an  8th-century  Anglo-Saxon  Epic 
Waldere.  Walther  is  not  an  historical  figure,  although  the  legend 
undoubtedly  represents  typical  occurrences  of  the  migratkw 
period,  such  as  the  detention  and  flight  of  hostages  of  noble 
family  from  the  court  of  the  Hims,  and  the  rescue  of  captive 
maidens  by  abduction.  (9)Wieland  (Volundr),  Wayland  tbe 
Smith,  the  only  Teutonic  hero  (his  original  home  was  lower 
Saxony)  who  firmly  established  himself  in  England.    There  b 
absolutely  no  historical  background  for  his  legend.    He  is  a  fire- 
spirit,  who  is  pressed  into  man's  service,  and  typifies  the  advance 
from  the  stone  age  to  a  higher  stage  of  civilization  (working  in 
metals).    As  the  lame  smith  he  reminds  us  of  Hephaestus,  and  in 
his  flight  with  wings  of  Daedalus  escaping  from  Minos,  (xo)  H6gni 
(Hagen)  andHedin  (Hetel),  whose  personalities  are  overshadowed 
by  the  heroines  Hilde  and  Gudrun  (Kudrun,  Kutrun).    In  one 
version  occurs  the  incident  of  the  never-ending  battle  between 
the  forces  of  Hagen  and  Hedin.    Every  night  Hilde  revives  the 
fallen,  and  "  so  will  it  continue  till  the  twilight  of  the  gods."    The 
battle  represents  the  eternal  conflict  between  light  and  darkness, 
the  alternation  of  day  and  night.    Hilde  here  figures  as  a  typical 
Valkyr  delighting  in  battle  and  bloodshed,  who  frustrates  a 
reconciliation.    Hedin  had  sent  a  necklace  as  a  peace-offering  to 
Hagen,  but  Hilde  persuades  her  father  that  it  is  only  a  ruse. 
This  necklace  occurs  in  the  story  of  the  goddess  Preya  (Frigg). 
who  is  said  to  have  caused  the  battle  to  conciliate  the  wrath  of 
Odin  at  her  infidelity,  the  price  paid  by  her  for  the  posseanon  of 
the  necklace  Brisnigamen;  again,  the  light  god  Heimdal  is  said  to 
have  fought  with  Loki  for  the  necklace  (the  sun)  stolen  by  tbe 
latter.  Hence  the  battle  has  been  explained  as  the  xiecklact 
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myth  IB  epic  form.  The  historicti'  background  is  the  raids  of  the 
Teutonic  maritime  tribes  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  Ireland. 
Famous  heroes  who  are  specially  connected  with  England  are> 
Alfred  the  Great,  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  King  Horn,  Havelok 
the.  Dane,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Sir  Bevis  of  Hampton  (or  South- 
ampton), Robin  Hood  and  his  companions. 

CcUic  Heroes, 

The  Celtic  heroic  saga  in  the  British  islands  may  be  di^adedinto 
the  two  princi(«l  groupsof  Gaelic  (Irish)  and  Brytbon  (Welsh),  the 
first,  excluding  the  purely  mythological,  into  the  Ultonlan  (con- 
nected with  Ulster)  and  the  Ossianic.  The  Ultonianis  grouped 
round  the  namesof  King  Conchobar  and  the  heroCuchulainn, "  the 
Irish  Achilles,"  the  defender  of  Ulster  against  all  Ireland,  regarded 
by 'some  as  a  solar  hero.  The  second  cyde  contains  the  epics 
of  Finn  (Fiomit  Fingal)  mac  Curohail,  and  his  son  Oisin  (Ossian), 
the  bard  and  warrior,  chiefly  known  from  the  supposed  Ossianic 
poems  of  Macpherson.    (See  Celt,  sec.  Celtic  Literature.) 

Of  Brjrthon  origin  is  the  cycle  of  King  Arthur  (Artus),  the 
adopted  national  hpro  of  the  mixed  nationalities  of  whom  the 
"  English  "  people  was  composed.  Here  he  appears  as  a  chiefly 
msrthical  personality,  who  skys  monsters,  such. as  the  giant  of 
St  Michel,  the  boar  Troit,  the  demon  cat,  and  goes  down  to  the 
underworld.  The  original  Welsh  legend  was  spread  by  British 
refugees  in  Brituny,  and  was  thus  celebrated  by  both  English  and 
French  Celts.  From  a  literary  point  of  view,  however,  it  is 
chiefly  French  and  forms  *'  the  matter  of  Brittany.  "  Arthur, 
the  leader  {comes  Brilanniaet  dux  beUorum)  of  the  Siluri  or 
Dumnonii  against  the  Saxons,  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the 
6lh  century.  He  is  first  spoken  of  in  Nennius's  History  of  the 
Br  lions  (gth  century),  and  at  greater  length  in  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth's  History  of  the  Kings  of  Britain  (lath  century), 
at  the  end  of  which  the  French  Breton  cycle  attained  its  fullest 
development  in  the  poems  of  Chretien  de  Troyes  and  others. 

Speaking  generally,  the  Celtic  heroes  are  differentiated  from 
the  Teutonic  by  the  extreme  exaggeration  of  their  superhuman, 
or  rather  extra-human,  qualities.  Teutonic  legend  does'  not 
lightly  exaggerate,  and  what  to  us  seems  incredible  in  it  may  be 
easily  conceived  as  credible  to  those  by  whom  and  for  whom  the 
tales  were  told;  that  Siground  and  his  son  Sinfiotli  turned  them- 
selves into  wolves  would  be  but  a  sign  of  exceptional  powers  to 
those  who  believed  in  werewolves;  Fafnir  assuming  the  form  of 
a  serpent  would  be  no  more  incredible  to  the  barbarous  Teuton 
than  the  similar  transformation  of  Proteus  to  the  Greek.  But  in 
the  characterization  of  their  heroes  the  Celtic  imagination  runs 
riot,  and  the  quality  of  their  person^  and  their  acts  becomes 
exaggerated  beyond  the  bonnds  of  any  conceivable  probability. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  description  of  some  of  Arthur's  knights  in 
the  Welsh  tale  of  Kilkwch  and  Olwen  (in  the  Mabinogion),  Along 
with  Kai  and  Bedwyr  (Bedivere),Peredur  (Perceval),  Gwalchmai 
(Gawain),  and  many  others,  we  have  such  figures  as  Sgilti 
Yscandroed,  whose  way  through  the  wood  lay  along  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  and  whose  tread  was  so  light  that  no  blade  of  grass  bent 
'  beneath  his  weight;  Sol,  who  could  stand  all  day  upon  one  leg; 
Sugyn  the  son  of  Sugnedydd,  who  was  "  broad-chested  "  to  such 
a  degree  that  he  could  suck  up  the  sea  on  which  were  three 
hundred  ships  and  leave  nothing  but  dry  land;  Gweyyl,  the  son  of 
Gwestad,  who  when  he  was  sad  would  let  one  of  his  lips  drop 
beneath  his  waist  and  turn  up  the  other  like  a  cap  over  his  head; 
and  Uchtry  Varyf  Draws,  who  spread  his  red  untrimmed  beard 
over  the  eight-and-forty  rafters  of  Arthur's  hall.  Such  figures  as 
these  make  no  human  impression,  and  criticism  has  busied  itself 
in  tracing  them  to  one  or  other  of  the  shadowy  divinities  of  the 
Celtic  pantheon.  However  this  may  be,  remnants  of  their 
primitive  superhuman  qualities  cling  to  the  Celtic  heroes  long 
after  they  have  been  transfigured,  under  the  influence  of  Christi- 
anity and  chivalry,  into  the  heroes  of  the  medieval  Arthurian 
romance,  types — for  the  most  part — of  the  knightly  virtues  as 
these  were  conceived  by  the  middle  ages;  while  shadowy 
memories  of  early  myths  live  on,  strangely  disguised,  in  certain  of 
the  episodes  repeated  uncritically  by  the  medieval  poets.  So 
Merlin  preserves  his  diabolic  origin ;  Arthur  his  mystic  coming  and 


his  mystic  passii^;  while  Gawain,and  after  him  Lancelot,  journey 
across  the  river,  as  the  Irish  heto  Bran  had  done  before  them  to 
the  island  of  fair  women— the  Celtic  vision  of  the  realm  of  death. 
The  chief  heroes  of  the  medieval  Arthurian  romances  are 
the  following.  Arthur  himself,  who  tends  however  to  become 
completely  overshadowed  by  his  knl^ts,  who  make  his  court 
the  starting-point  of  their  adventurer  Merlin  (Myrddin),  the 
famous  wizard,  bard  and  warrior,  perhaps  an  historical  figure, 
first  introduced  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  originally  called 
Ambrose  from  the  British  leader  Ambrosius  Aurelianus,  under 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  first  served.  Perceval  (Parzival, 
Parsifal),  the  Welsh  Peredur, "  the  seeker  of  the  basin,"  the  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  quest  of  the  Grail  {q.v.)»  Tristan 
(Tristram),  the  ideal  lover  of  the  middle  ages,  whose  name  is 
inseparably  associated  with  that  of  Iseult.  Lancelot,  son  of 
Ban  king  of  Brittany,  a  creation  of  Chivalrous  romance,  who 
only  app<5ars  in  Arthurian  literature  under  French  influence, 
known  chiefly  from  his  amour  with  Guinevere,  perhaps  in 
imitation  of  the  story  of  Tristan  and  Iseult.  Gawain  ( Welwain, 
Welsh  Gwalchmai),  Arthur's  nephew,  who  in  medieval  romance 
remains  the  type  of  knightly  courage  and' chivalry,  until  his 
character  iy  degraded  in  order  to  exalt  that  of  Lancelot.  Among 
less  important,  but  still  conspicuous,  figures  may  be  mentioned 
Kay  (the  Kai  of  the  Mabinogion),,  Arthur's  foster-brother  and 
sensechal,  the  type  of  the  bluff  and  boastful  warrior,  and  Bedivere 
(Bedwyr),  the  type  of  brave  knight  and  faithful  retainer,  who 
alpne  is  with  Arthur  at  his  passing,  and  afterwards  becomes 
"  a  hermit  and  a  holy  man."  (See  Aktuur,  Mekun,  Pekceval, 
Tristan,  Lancelot,  Gawain.) 

Heroes  of  Romance, 

Another  series  of  heroes,  forming  the  central  figures  of  stories 
variously  derived  but  developed  in  Europe  by  the  Latin-speaking 
peoples,  may  be  conveniently  grouped  under  the  heading 
of  "romance."  Of  these  the  most  important  are  Alexander, 
of  Macedon  and  Charlemagne,  while  alongside  of  them  Priam 
and  other  heroes  of  the  Trojan  war  appear  during  the  middle  ages 
in  strangely  altered  guise.  Of  all  heroes  of  romance  Alexander 
has  been  the  most  widely  celebrated.  His  name,  in  the  form  of 
Iskander,  is  familiar  in  legend  and  story  all  over  the  East  to  this 
day;  to  the  West  he  was  introduced  through  a  Latin  translation 
of  the  original  Greek  romance  (by  the  pseudo-Callisthenes) 
to  which  the  innumerable  Oriental  versions  are  likewise  traceable^ 
(see  Alexander  III.,  King  of  Macedon;  sec.  The  Romance  of 
Alexander),  More  important  in  the  West,  however,  was  the 
cycle  of  legends  gathering  round  the  figure  of  Charlemagne, 
forming  what  was  known  as  "  the  matter  of  France."  The 
romances  of  this  cycle,  of  Germanic  (Prankish)  origin  and 
developed  probably  in  the  north  of  France  by  the  French 
(probably  in  the  north  of  France)  contain  reminiscences 
of  the  heroes  of  the  Merovingian  period,  and  in  their  later 
development  were  influenced  by  the  Arthurian  cycle.  Just 
as  Arthur  was  eclipsed  by  his  companions,  so  Charlemagne's 
vassal  nobles,  except  in  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  are  exalted  at 
the  expense  of  the  emperor,  probably  the  result  of  the  changed 
relations  between  the  later  emperors  and  their  barons.  The 
character  of  Charlemagne  himself  undergoes  a  change;  in  the 
Chanson  de  Riband  he  is  a  venerable  figure,  mild  and  dignified, 
while  later  he  appears  as  a  cruel  and  typical  tyrant  (as  is  also  the 
case  with  Ermanaric).  The  basis  of  his  legend  is  mainly  histori- 
cal, although  the  story  of  hb  journey  to  Constantinople  and  the 
East  is  mythical,  and  incidents  have  been  transferred  from  the 
reign  of  Charles  Martel  to  his.  Charlemagne  b  chiefly  venerated  as 
the  champion  of  Christianityagainst  the  heathen  and  the  Saracens. 
(See  Charlemagne,  ad  fin,  "  The  Charlemagne  Legends.") 

The  most  famous  heroes  who  are  associated  with  him  are 
Roland,  praefect  of  the  marches  of  Brittany,  the  Orlando  of 
Ariosto,  slain  at  Roncevaux  (Roncevalles)  in  the  Pyrenees, 
and  his  friend  and  rival  Oliver  (Olivier);  Ogier  the  Dane,  the 
Holger  Danske  of  Hans  Andersen,  and  Huon  of  Bordeaux, 
probably  both  introduced  from  the  Arthurian  cycle;  Renaud 
(Rinaldo)  of  Mootauban,  one  of  the  four  sons  of  Aymon,  to 
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whom  the  wonderi ul  hone  Biyud  vu  preKDtcd  by  Cbailcmagnl; 
[he  traitor  Doon  of  Ma/cncei  GlDelop.  reqnosible  lor  the 
Ireachery  that  led  to  the  death  o(  RoUnd;  Archbishop  TurpJD, 
■  typical  spedmen  of  musculit  Chriuiaaily;  WiUiim  Fienbias, 
WiUiam  aa  court  oei,  WiWa^  of  Toulouse,  und  WilUani  of 
Orange  (ill  probably  ideotiniE),  itid  Vivien;  th«  Dephex  of  tbe 
titter  and  the  hero  of  Alisdns.  Tlit  late  ChatlcRugne  romancH 
originated  the  legends, in  Ebglith  fono,  of  Smdoneof  Babylont, 
5ifOW(;,5.>fin(«6r«»nd  Hum  o/aorifeaMCin  which  Oberon, 
tbe  liing  of  the  lairics,  tbe  son  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Morgan  the 
Fay,  was  lirst  made  known  to  England). 

The  chief  remains  of  the  Spanish  heroic  epic  are  some  poems 
on  (he  Cid,  on  the  seven  Infantes  of  Lara,  and  on  Feni&n 
Coniatcz,  count  of  Castile.  The  legend  of  Charlemagne  as  told 
in  the  Crinica  [cntral  ol  Alfonso  X.  created  the  desire  for  ■ 
national  heio  distinguished  for  his  eiploils  against  the  Moots, 
and  Robnd  was  thU9  supplanted  by  Bemaido  del  Caipio. 
Another  famous  hero  and  centre  of  ■  ■4th-century  cyck  of 
romance  was  Amadls  of  Caul;  its  earliest  form  'a  Spanish, 
tlihough  the  Portuguese  have  chimed  it  ai  a  translation  from 
■'  ■       'n  language.    There  is  no  trace  of  ■  French  original 
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of  Kiev  (9S0-101;),  the  first  ChrisliiU  tuler 
,  whose  personality  is  eclipsed  by  that  of  Ilya 
om,  tbe  son  of  a  peasant,  who  wu  said  to  have 
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Brilain  (Jrd  cd.,  190»).  Slavonic.— A. 
<OiX  (1876);  W.  Wollner.  Umlcrii.ili<in[. 
C"»i"Stii\  (1879)^  W.  R.  Wi!i\\rSUacmu 

BEKO  AND  LUKDER,  two  lovers  i 
Hero,  the  beautiful  priestess  of  Apfarodit 
Lundei,  a  youth  of  Abydos,  at  the  eel 
of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis.    He  becami 
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•t  liUhalnri 
lih  by  R.  I. 

-»ry  (190]).; 

J.  Rhyw.CcllU 
'"v'Micpili  iti 

(1883). 

in  antiquity. 


deeply  enamoured  of 


,M.H.Jclfi 
o).  and  G.  K 


herself  Into  the  wivtt.  Tbe  stoiy  Is  refiircd  to  by  Vu^it  [Cnrf. 
iii.  tsS):  Sutius  {Tkii.  vi.  as)  and  Ovid  (Htr.  iviiL  and  aix). 
The  beautiful  little  epic  of  Musaeus  has  been  Irccpiently  trui- 
lated,  and  is  eipanded  in  the  Him  aad  Leaiider  ik  C.  Harioire 
and  G.  Chapman.    It  isabo  the  subject  of  a  ballad  by  SchlDet 

■ly  F.  GtiUparier. 

ifinck,  Dii  SatflO'  Una  n'iLalidir  in  drr  Diibni 
Kiuack  "  Hera  und  Leandcr"  in  Faltabtjtir  Frani 

F.  KOppn«,  Dig  San  non  Hero  itlid  Ltandtr  jn  iffr  t-iUrcltir  Mnt 
Kunu£,  Allium.  t.t»CH). 

HERO  OF  ALEZAHDRIA,  Cr«k  geometer  and  writer  oa 
mechanical  and  physical  subjects,  piobahly  flourished  in  the 
sccondjialf  of  the  ist  century.  This  is  the  more  modem  view, 
in  contrast  to  the  earlier  theory  most  generally  accepted, according 
10  which  h^  flourished  about  100  B.C.  The  earlier  theory  started 
from  tbe  superscription  ol  one  of  his  works,  'apurat  KniBifim 
^y^rrxini,  from  nhich  it  was  inferred  that  Hero  was  a  pupil  of 
Ctcsibius.  Martin,  Hultich  and  Cantor  took  this  Ctcsibius  to  be 
abaiberoflhalnamewholivedintbereignof  Ptijemy  Euergeiei 
II.  (d- It  7  B.C.)  and  is  credited  with  having  invented  an  Improved 
water^igan.  But  this  identi location  is  far  from  certain,  as  a 
Clesihius  mtchatiicvs  is  mentioned  by  At henaeus  as  having  lived 
under  Piolemy  II.  Philadelphus  (iS;-i47  B.C.).  Nor  can  tbe 
relation  of  njastec  and  pupil  be  certainly  inferred  from  tbe  super- 
lied   (observe  Ihe  omission  of  any  article),  which 


really  as 
by  Ctesi 


re  than 


thing  about  his  be 


an  immiiiM 

physical  and 

mathemalical  writings  by  Posidonius,  the  Stoic,  of  Apamea, 
Cicero's  teacher,  who  lived  until  about  Ihc  middle  of  ibe  isl 
century  B.C.  The  positive  argumenis  for  the  more  modern  tkw 
of  Kero'i  date  ai«  (1)  the  use  by  him  of  Laiin  isms  from  whidi 
Diels  concluded  that  Ibe  isl  century  a.d.  was  ibe  earliest  pos- 
sible date,  {>]  Ihe  description  in  Hero's  Jfeclanici  iii.  of  1  small 
olive-press  with  one  screw  which  is  alluded  lo  by  Pliny  (JViL 
Hisl.  viii.)  as  having  been  introduced  since  *.B.  sj,  (3)  as 
allusion  by  Plutarch  (who  died  a.d.  i  10)  to  the  proposition  thit 
light  is  reflected  from  a  surface  at  an  angle  equal  10  the  angle  of 
incidence,  which  Hero  proved  in  his  Calofliica,  the  words  wed 
by  Plutarch  fitting  well  with  the  corresponding  passage  of  that 
below).    Thuswearriveatlhelaltetbalfol 
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of  Her. 


The  geometrical  tiealises  w 
inteipolated)  in  Greek  are  en 
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ni'ci  and  from  a  work  called  Bandtus.  both  by  Hen. 

on  a  clandcsline  bleicoursc.    Every  night  Hem  pbced  a  lamp 

Tbelhr. 

b  the  top  of  Ihe  lower  where  she  dwell  by  the  sea,  and  Leander, 

which,  h 

owever, bears  a  title  "On  the  lifting  of  heavy  objectv" 

guided  by  it,  swam  aciojs  the  dangerous  Hellespont.    One 

This  CO 

normy  night  the  lamp  was  blown  out  and  Leander  perished. 

BariJcu 

and  UidanU,  were  only  alternative  titles  lor  one  and 

On  finding  his  body  nett  morning  on  the  shore.  Hero  flung 

thevLm. 

worL    It  is  indeed  not  credible  that  Hero  wntc  tM 
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Kpantc  tmlftci  on  the  lubjcct  of  ibt  mecfainical  power*.  Captivity.  The  MdlliaD  tud  tbc  aMntkm  <k  tn  all  protwmilr 

whkban{ultyducuis«linlbejU'«ildnKi,iJ.,iiL   TicBdfpnka  equally  Gctiiiouiuidpnicml  ntpeclivri]' liam  tbc  (oe) and  Ihc 

(on  CDSinn  of  aru)  n  elUot  in  Creek,  and  botfa  (fail  ind  the  {riendi  of  Ifae  Hcrodiin  dynasty. 

Mttluiiiia  contain  Hero's  lolutiDn  of  the  problem  of  the  two  Antipai  (or  Aniipiter),  the  father  of  Antipater,  bad  i>eea 

BWDD  proportlonnli.    Heio  >Im  wrote  Caltplria  (an  reflecting  govemorofldumaea  under  Aleianderjannacus.    His un  allied 

work,  probably  translated  from  the  Greek  by  Wilhelm  van  real  ruler  of  Palatine  under  Hyrcanus  U.    Wbcn  Romcintet- 

Moerbeck,  whicb  was  long  tfaoughl    to    be    a  fragment    of  vened  in  Asia  in  the  penon  of  Pompey,  the  younger  Antipater 

Ptolemy '1  O^ici,  because  it  bore  the  title  Pltitmiui  dt  ifeailit  realized  her  inevitable  predominance  and  secured  the  ftiendlbip 

in  the  MS.    But  the  attribution  to  Ptolemy  was  shown  to  be  of  her  representative.    After  the  caplurcof  Jerusalem  in  6j  B.C 

wrong  as  soon  as  il  was  made  clear  (especially  by  Martin)  that  Pompey   bsUlled   Hyrcanus,  who  was  little  belter   than   a 

another  Iranalation  by  an  Admiral  Eugenius  Sicului  (i7th  figurehead,  in  the  high-priesthood;  and  when  in  55  p.c.  the  aofl 

century)  ol  an  t^tical  work  from  the  Arabic  was  Ptolemy's  of  Arislobulus  renend  the  civQ  war  in  Palestine,  the  RoraaD 

Opiici.    OfotherlreatisesbyHeroonly  fragments  remain.    One  governor  of  Syria  in  the  eierciie  of  bis  jurisdiction  arranECd  a 

was  lour  books  on  WaUr  Cluclti  (titpi  Mpiuv  iifiortonUai),  of  letllemtnt  "  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  Antipater  "  (Jra. 

which  Froclui  {Hypolyf.  aslrim.,  ed.  Halma)  has  preserved  a  A»l.  xiv.  6.  4).    To  this  policy  of  dependence  upon  Rome 

fragment,  and  to  which  Pappus  also  refers.    Another  work  was  a  Antipater  adhered,  and  be  succeeded  in  commending  himself  to 

nramtnury  on  Euclid  (teferted  id  by  the  Arabs  as  "  the  book  of  Mark  Antony  and  Caesar  in  turn.    After  the  battle  of  Phaiaalia 

the  Hsolulionof  douboin  Euclid  "]  from  which  quolalions'have  Caesar  made  him  procurator  and  a  Roman  citiien. 

wrvived  in  an-Nairlit'i  commentary.  At  this  point  Hctod  appears  on  the  scene  as  ruler  ol  Galilee 

The  Pvumiliia.  A  nUmcUptitlua,  Bthfaiua  and  atinhlllilra  (Jos.  A  nl.  bv.  «.  3)  appointed  by  bis  father  at  the  age  of  Gftetn 

o(  Hero  nre  published  in  Creek  and  Laiin  in  Thdvenol's  ViUmm  or,  since  he  died  atteveoty,  twenty-five.    Inspiteof  his  youth  be 

n^!T"^,T  ^'■^'V^T  ^^ /^^J^^Ci'lT  »^  x™  I"""''  •"  opportunity  of  dispbiying  his  meiUe;  tor  be 

S?G,  r^muri'.  SJ;^£^  US' to  s^7^  ZiTiS.  «™'«1  H™>^''  'he  a-ch-brigand,  who  had  overrun  the  Syrian 

rM>iai[BDl»iia.  iSii]  and  H.  Mining -'Rcrhenhnur  la  vieel  In  border,  andput  hitn  to  death.    The  Jewish  nobility  at  Jenualen 

ouvratn  d'HSron  d'Alenandrie  dJjciple  de  CiMbiui  a  lur  t,™>'.'«  seized  Upon  this  high-handed  action  as  a  preteit  lor  satisfying 

?!i'(Sf.if!?*^W»i'tnft<^'rt  silfr^SSri^l'^rie  "a""  <>'  Hyrcanus  to  appear  before  the  Sanhedrin,  whose  pre- 

tcomnrkal  wocki  (empi  ol  coune  the  Mcoica]  wire  ediied  (Creek  rogative  he  had  usurped  m  eiecuiing  Heiekiah.    He  appeared 

only)  by  V.  HiiltKh                                                                  riD-  with  a  bodyguard,  and  the  Sanhedrin  was  overawed.    Only 

Plrii,  1B67).  The  JU 
publica 
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CaupUita  in  Ijlin  with  appendicM  ol  extraclt  Irom  Olymniodonu,  '■^  Jewa.                          .,._., 

Viiniviu),  Plioy,  &c.    VJ.  iii.  (WHirmann  ScWtne)  contains  the  In  **  »-C.  Casjius  arrived  m  Syna  for  the  purpose  of  filling 

Mrbics  (in  three  booki)  and  ihe  r»f»ra.    A  Cemun  IramLiikin  it  bit  wsr-cbesi:  Antipater  and  Herod  collected  Ibe  sum  of  money 

jAlrflhrjmghoul     The  ap^imWion  tosquare  roou  in  Hero  ,t»hich  IheJewjoI  Palestine  had  been  assessed.    In  «  B.C 

rS^nna  ihoiild"t«  made  li  ihetihaZ^v!J'«ud^  on  Hm's  Antipater  waa  poisoned  at  theinsiigaiion  ofone  Malichus,  who 

arithmetic  by  Paul  Tannery,  "L'Ariihin«iiquEdeiCrec*din>H«nin  wat  peihaps  a  Jewish  pairiet  animated  by  hatredoftheHeroda 

d'Aleiuindri-"(l/(™.iit(aS«,dcii£Ki>mO*yj.rt"Kirt.ifefliirrfBiiii,  and  ihdr  Roman  palronj. 

■Al™wl«_  and  wjn,  (he  connivance  of  Cassiuj  Herod  bad  Malichus  assasu'n- 

_^                                                                                 _    Jjji  ated;  but  the  country  was  in  a  stale  of  anareby,  Ihanka  to  the 

Mdrique^dHJion*'  iZi.wk'ilYjSr'li'aik^'i^'Pkiiik.mii^i'il^-.  ««tottion»  of  Casiiui  and  the  encroachments  of  neighbouring 

BulUtiH  dii  Kiflicri  fiMit.,  ii.  sftie,  iviii.,  1894).    A  good  account  power*.    Antony,  who  became  master  of  (he  East  after  Philippi, 

o(  Hero-i  works  .ill  be  found  in  M.  Cantor'.  &«*«*(.  <(cr  Umkc-  „as  ready  to  support  the  una  of  his  friend  Antipater;  but  he 

■T^':,l^!:'&vtnrTc^£:t^^S^^S^i^Si:i^^^i,.  -».b«nt  in  £«>!.<  when  the  Parthlans  evaded  Pal„ti« 

pp.,oj.|)8.                                   y^     '                     fT.  L.  h!)  restore  Ant  igonus(OIhe[hrone  of  his  fat  her  Arislobulus  (<o  B.C.). 

HERa  THE  YotniCER,  the  name  given  w!(hottt  any  tuflicient  """i  escaped  to  Rome:  the  Arabians,  his  mother's  people,  had 

reason  to  a  Byianline  land-surveyor  who  wrote  (about  ..r.  938)  repudiated  bim.    Antony  had  made  him  lelrarch,  and  now  with 

a  treatise  on  land-surveying  modelled  on  the  works  of  Hero  of  ""  assent  ol  Octavian  persuaded  the  Scnateto  declare  him  king 

Ateundria,  especially  the  Diopt,!,.  of  Judaea.                           ^      „  ,      -         u      ..       ,. 

S«  "  C*odWc  de  H^ron  de  ByHnce."  published  by  Vincent  In  ,'"  ^9  *'=■  "'"^  returned  (0  Palestine  and,  when  (he  presence 

KiHui  a  etiraiii  •!/!  maHi.«ril!  dila  BiblKlkiaM  tmUnaU,  aia.  i  of  Antony  put  Ihereluclant  Roman  troopsei 

(Paris.  lejS),  and  T.  H.  Maiiin  in  mmnra priiali, i  r  AcadlmU  he  was  able  to  lay  «cge  to  Jerusalem  two  y. 

d,.  tn,,np!u,n,.  i.e  fcrii,.  iv.  (Pari.,  ■««).  ,hc  support  ol  Rome  he  was  concerned  1 

BBBOD,  the  name  borne  by  the  princes  of  a  dynasty  which  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  by  taking 

reigned  in  Judaea  from  40  B.C.  policy,  the  HasmonaeanprincessMariamne 

lUaoD  (iurnamcd  THE  Great),  the  son  of  Antipater,  who  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  aiorm;  the  Ron 

supported  Hyrcanus  II.  against  Aristobulus  II.  with  the  aid  hrst  to  behead  Antigonus  the  usurper  at  Antioc 

of  Ihe  Nabalaean  Arabs  and  then  of  Rome.      The  family  seems  to  was  king  ol  Judaea,  being  the  client  of  Ant< 

(hereproachofbeinghalf-Jevrsorevenforeignerj.  JustinMartyr  The  Pharisees,  who  dominated  the  bulk  of  the  Jews,  were 

hat  a  tradition  that  they  were  orJeinally  Philistine*  of  Ascalon  content  (o  accept  Herod's  rule  as  a  Judgmeni  of  God.  Hyrcanus 

(Dial.c.  ji),  andoDtht  other  hand  NicolausofDamascus(a^d  returned  from  his  prison  ;  mutilaied,  he  could  no  longer  hold 

Jos.  AhI.  liv.  1.  3)  asserted  that  Herod,  his  royal  patron,  waa  office  as  high.priest;  but  bis  mutilation  probably  gave  him  the 

4eKeiided  from  the  Jewi  who  first  returned  front  the  Babylonian  prestige  of  a  martyr,  and  bit  laBueace — whatever  it  wu  wortli— 
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leems  to  have  been  favourable  to  the  new  dynasty.  On  the  other 
hand  Herod's  marriage  with  Mariamne  brought  some  of  his 
enemies  into  his  own  household.  He  had  scotched  the  faction 
of  Hasmonaean  sympathisers  by  killing  forty-five  members  of 
the  Sanhedrin  arid  confiscating  their  possessions.  But  so  long 
as  there  were  representatives  of  the  family  alive,  there  was  always 
a  possible  pretender  to  the  throne  which  he  occupied;  and  the 
people  had  not  lost  their  afifection  for  their  former  deliverers. 
Mariamne's  mother  used  her  position  to  further  her  plots  for  the 
overthrow  of  her  son-in-law;  and  she  found  an  ally  in  Cleopatra 
of  Egypt,  who  was  unwilling  to  be  spurned  by  him,  even  if  she 
was  not  weary  of  his  patron,  Antony. 

The  events  of  Herod's  reign  indicate  the  temporary  triumphs 
of  his  different  adversaries.  His  high-priest,  a  Babylonian, 
was  deposed  in  order  that  Aristobulus  III.,  Mariamne's  brother, 
might  hold  the  place  to  which  he  had  some  ancestral  right. 
But  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  people  received  him  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  convinced  Herod  of  the  danger;  and  the 
youth  was  drowned  by  order  of  the  king  at  Jericho.  Cleopatra 
had  obtained  from  Antony  a  grant  of  territory  adjacent  to 
Herod's  domain  and  even  piart  of  it.  She  required  Herod  to 
collect  arrears  of  tribute.  So  it  fell  out  that,  when  Octavian  and 
the  Senate  declared  war  against  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Herod 
was  preoccupied  in  obedience  to  her  commands  and  was  thus 
prevented  from  fighting  against  the  future  emperor  of  Rome. 

After  the  battle  of  Actium  (31  B.C.)  Herod  executed  Hyrcanus 
and  proceeded  to  wait  upon  the  victorious  Octavian  at  Rhodes. 
His  position  was  confirmed  and  his  territories  were  restored. 
On  his  return  he  took  in  hand  to  heal  with  the  Hasmonaeans, 
and  in  25  B.C.-  the  old  intriguers,  their  victims  like  Mariamne, 
and  all  pretenders  were  dead.  From  this  time  onwards  Herod 
was  free  to  govern  Palestine,  as  a  client-prince  of  the  Roman 
Empire  should  govern  his  kingdom.  In  order  to  put  down  the 
brigands  who  still  infested  the  country  and  to  check  the  raids 
of  the  Arabs  on  the  frontier,  he  built  or  rebuilt  fortresses,  which 
were  of  material  assistance  to  the  Jews  in  the  great  revolt  against 
Rome.  Within  and  without  Judaea  he  erected  magnificent 
buildings  and  founded  cities.  He  established  games  in  honour 
of  the  emperor  after  the  ancient  Greek  model  in  Caesarea  and 
Jerusalem  and  revived  the  splendour  of  the  Olympic  games. 
At  Athens  and  elsewhere  he  was  commemorated  as  a  benefactor; 
and  as  Jew  and  king  of  the  Jews  he  restored  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  The  emi>eror  recognized  his  successful  government 
by  putting  the  districts  of  Ulatha  and  Panias  under  him  in  30  B.C. 

But  Herod  found  new  enemies  among  the  members  of  his 

household.    His  brother  Pheroras  and  sister  Salome  plotted  for 

their  own  advantage  and  against  the  two  sons  of  Mariamne. 

The  people  still  cherished  a  loyalty  to  the  Hasmonaean  lineage, 

although  the  young  princes  were  also  the  sons  of  Herod.    The 

enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  received  fed  the  suspicion, 

which  their  uncle  instilled  into  their  father's  mind,  and  they 

were  strangled  at  Scbaste.    On  his  deathbed  Herod  discovered 

that  his  eldest  son,  Antipater,  whom  Josephus  calls  a  "  monster 

of  iniquity,"  had  been  plotting  against  him.    He  proceeded  to 

accuse  him  before  the  governor  of  Syria  and  obtained  leave 

from  Augustus  to  put  him  to  death.    The  father  died  five  days 

after  his  son  in  4  B.C.    He  had  done  much  for  the  Jews,  thanks 

to  the  favour  he  had  won  and  kept  in  spite  of  all. from  the 

successive  heads  of  the  Roman  state;  he  had  observed  the 

Law  publicly — in  fact,  as  the  traditional  epigram  .of  Augustus 

says,  "  it  was  better  to  be  Herod's  svnne  than  a.,son  of  Herod." 

Josephus,  Ant.  xv.,  xvi.,  xvii.  i-8,  B.J.  i.  18-33;  Schilrer,  Cesch. 
d.jud.  V6lk.,  4th  cd.,  i.  pp.  360-418. 

Herod  Antipas,  son  of  Herod  the'  Great  by  the  Samaritan 
Malthace,  and  full  brother  of  Archelaus,  received  as  his  share 
of  his  father's  dominions  the  provinces  of  Galilee  and  Peraca, 
with  the  title  of  tetrarch.  Like  his  father,  Antipas  had  a  turn 
for  architecture:  he  rebuilt  and  fortified  the  town  of  Sepphoris 
in  Galilee;  he  also  fortified  Betharamptha  in  Pcraea,  and  called 
it  Julias  after  the  wife  of  the  emperor.  Above  all  he  founded  the 
important  town  of  Tiberias  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
with  institutions  of  a  distinctly  Greek  character.    He  reigned 


4  B.C.-A.O.  39.  In  the  gospels  he  is  mentioned  as  Herod.  Be 
it  was  who  was  called  a  "  fox  "  by  Christ  (Luke  ziii.  32).  He  is 
erroneously  spoken  of  as  a  king  in  Mark  vi.  14.  It  was  to  him 
that  Jesus  was  sent  by  Pilate  to  be  tried.  But  it  is  in  connexioo 
with  his  wife  Herodias  that  he  is  best  .known,  and  it  was  through 
her  that  his  misfortunes  arose.  He  was  married  fiirst  of  all  to  a 
daughter  of  Aretas,  the  Arabian  king;  but,  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his  brother  PhiUp  (not  the  tetrarch), 
during  a  visit  to  Rome,  he  was  fascinated  by  her  and  arranged 
to  marry  her.  Meantime  his  Arabian  wife  discovered  the  (dan 
and  escaped  to  her  father,  who  made  war  on  Herod,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  his  army.  John  the  Baptist  condemned  his 
marriage  with  Herodias,  and  in  consequence  was  put  to  death 
in  the  way  described  in  the  gospels  and.  in  Josephus.  When 
Herodias's  brother  Agrippa  was  appointed  king  by  Caligula,  she 
was  determined  to  see  her  husband  attain- to  an  equal  eminence, 
and  persuaded  him,  though  naturally  of  a  quiet  and  unambitiotts 
temperament,  to  make  the  journey  to  Rome  to  crave  a  crown 
from  the  emperor.  Agrippa,  however,  managed  to  influence 
Caligula  against  him.  Antipas  was  deprived  of  his  dominions 
and  banished  to  Lyons,  Herodias  voluntarily  sharing  his  exile. 

Herod  Philip,  son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Cleopatra  of 
Jerusalem,,  received  the  tetrarchate  of  Ituraea  and  other  districts 
to  £.  and  N.E.  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  the  poorest  part  of  bis 
father's  kingdom.  His  subjects  were  mainly  Greeks  or  Syriam, 
and  his  coins  bear  the  image  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius.  He  is 
described  as  an  excellent  ruler,  who  loved  peace  and  was  careful 
to  maintain  justice,  and  spent  his  time  in  his  own  territories. 
He  was  also  a  builder  of  cities,  one  of  which  was  Caesarea  Philippi, 
and  another  was  Bethsaida,  which  he  called  Julias..  He  died  after 
a  reign  of  thirty-seven  years  (4  b.c.-a.d.  34);  and  his  dominions 
were  incorporated  in  the  province  of  Syria.  (J.  H.  A.  H.) 

JiERODAS  (Gr.  *HfK^ai),  or  Herondas  (the  name  is  spdt 
differently  in  the  few  places  where  lie  is  mentioned),  Greek  poet, 
the  author  of  short  humorous  dramatic  scenes  in  verse,  written 
under  the  Alexandrian  empire 'in  the  3rd  century  B.C.  Apart 
from  the  intrinsic  merit  of  these  pieces,  they  are  interesting  in  the 
history  of  Greek  literature  as  being  a  new  species,  illustrating 
Alexandrian  methods.  They  are  called  Mt/tlap/Soi,  "Mine- 
iambics."  Mimes  were  the  Dorian  product  of  South  Italy  and 
Sicily,  and  the  most  famous  of  them — from  which  Plato  is  said 
to  have  studied  the  drawing  of  character — were  the  work  of 
Sophron.  These  were  scenes  in  popular  life,  written  in  the 
language  of  the  people,  vigorous  with  racy  proverbs  such  as  «e 
get  in  other  reflections  of  that  region — in  Petronius  and  the 
Pentamerone.  Two  of  the  best  known  and  the  roost  vital 
among  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus,  the  2nd  and  the  1 5th,  we  know 
to  have  been  derived.from  mimes  of  Sophron.  What  Theocritus 
is  doing  there,  Herodas,  his  younger  contemporary,  is  doing 
in  another  manner — casting  old  material  into  novel  form,  upon  a 
small  scale,  under  strict  conditions  of  technique.  The  method 
is  entirely  Alexandrian:  Sophron  had  written  in  a  peculiar  kind, 
of  rhythmical  prose;  Theocrituj  uses  the  hexameter  and  Doric, 
Herodas  the  scazon  or  "lame"  iambic  (with  a  dragging  spondee 
at  the  end)  and  the  old  Ionic  dialect  with  which  that  curious 
metre  was  associated..  That,,  however,  "hardly  goes  beyond  the 
choice  and  form  of  words;  the  structure  of  the  sentences  is 
close-knit  Attic.  But  the  grumbling  metre  and  quaint  language 
suit  the  tone  of  common  life  which  Herodas  aims  at  realizing; 
for,,  as  Theocritus  may  be  called  idealist,  Jlerodas  is  a  realist 
unflinching.  His  persons  talk  in  vehement  exclamations  and 
emphatic  turns  of  speech,  with  proverbs  and  fixed  phrases; 
and  occasionally,  where  it  is  designed  as  proper  to  the  part,  with 
the  most  naked  coarseness  of  expression. 

The  scene  of  the  second  and  the  fourth  is  laid  at  Cos,  and  the 
speaking  characters^  in  each  are  never  more  than  three.  la 
Mime  I.  the  old  nurse,  now  the  professional  go-between  or  bawd, 
calls  on  Metriche,  whose  husband  has  been. long  away  in  Egypt, 
and  endeavours  to  excite  her  interest  in  a  mos't  desirable  young 
man,  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight.  After  hearing 
all  the  arguments  Metriche  declines  with  dignity,  but  consoles  the 
old  woman  with  an  ample  glass  of.  wine,  this  kind  being  always 
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kted  with  the  taste  of  Mrs  Gamp.  II.  is  a  monologae  by 
the  BopPofioaKis  ("  Whoremonger  ")  prosecuting  a  merchant- 
tnuler  for  breaking  into  his  estabiishment  at  night  and  attempt- 
ing  to  carry  off  one  of  the  inmates,  who  is  produced  in  court. 
The  vulgar  blackguard,  who  is  a  stranger  to  any  sort  of  shame, 
remarking  that  he  has  no  evidence  to  call,  proceeds  to  a  perora- 
tion in  the  regular  oratorical  style,  appealing  to  the  Coan  judges 
not  to  be  unworthy  of  their  traditional  glories.  In  fact,  the 
whole  oration  b  also  a  burlesque  in  every  detail  o£  an  Attic 
speech  at  law;  and  in  this  case  we  have  the  material  from  which 
to  estimate  the  excellence  of  the  parody.  In  IIL  a  desperate 
mother  brings  to  the  schoolmaster  a  truant  urchin,  with  whom 
neither  she  nor  his  incapable  old  father  can  do  anything.  In  a 
voluble  stream  of  interminable  sentences  she  narrates  his  mis- 
deeds and  implores  the  schoolmaster  to  flog  him.  The  boy 
accordingly  is  hoisted  on  another's  back  and  flogged;  but  his 
spirit  does  not  appear  to  be  subdued,  and  the  mother  resorts 
to  the  old  man  after  alL  IV.  is  a  visit  of  two  poor  women  with 
an  offering  to  the  temple  of  Asdepius  at  Cos.  While  the  humble 
cock  is  being  sacrificed,  they  turn,  like  the  women  in  the  Ion  of 
Euripides,  to  admire  the  works  of  art;  among  them  a  small  boy 
strangling  a  vulpanser — doubtless  the  work  of  BoCtbus  that  we 
know — and  a  sacrificial  procession  by  Apelles,  "  the  Ephesian,'' 
of  whom  we  have  an  interesting  piece  of  contemporary  eulogy. 
The  oQy  sacristan  is  admirably  painted  in  a  few  slight  strokes. 
V.  brings  us  very  close  to  some  unpleasant  facts  of  ancient  life. 
The  jealous  woman  accuses  one  of  her  slaves,  whom  she  has 
made  her  favourite,  of  infidelity;  has  him  bound  and  sent 
degraded  through  the  town  to  receive  3000  lashes;  no  sooner  is 
he  out  of  sight  than  she  recalls  him  to  be  branded  "  at  one  job." 
The  only  pleasing  person  in  the  piece  is  the  little  maidservant — 
permitted  liberties  as  a  vema  brought  up  in  the  house — ^whose 
ready  tact  suggests  to  her  mistress  an  excuse  for  postponing 
execution  of  a  threat  made  in  ungovernable  fury.  VL  is  a 
friendly  chat  or  a  private  conversation.  The  subject  is  an  ugly 
one,  but  the  dialogue  is  as  clever  and  amusing  as  the  rest,  with 
some  delicious  touches.  Our  interest  is  engaged  here  in  a  certain 
Kerdon,  the  artistic  shoemaker,  to  whom  we  are  introduced  in 
VII.  (the  name  bad  already  become  generic  for  the  shoemaker 
as  the  typical  representative  of  retail  trade),  a  little  bald  man  with 
a  fluent  tongue,  complaining  of  hard  times,  who  bluffs  and 
wheedles  by  turns.  VII.  opens  with  a  mistress  waking  up  her 
maids  to  listen  to  her  dream;  but  we  have  only  the  beginning, 
and  the  other  fragments  are  very  short. 

Within  the  limits  of  100  lines  or  less  Herodas  presents  us  with 
a  highly  entertaining  scene  and  with  characters  definitely  drawn. 
Some  of  these  had  been  perfected  no  doubt  upon  the  Attic  stage, 
where  the  tendency  in  the  4th  century  had  been  gradually  to 
evolve  accepted  types — not  individuals,  but  generalizations 
from  a  class,  an  art  in  which  Menander*s  was  esteemed  the 
master-hand.  The  Tlopvofioands  and  the  Meurrpordf  we  can 
piece  together  from  succeeding  literature,  and  see  how  skilfully 
the  established  traits  are  indicated  here.  This  is  achieved  by 
true  dramatic  means,  with  touches  never  wasted  and  the  more 
delightful  often  because  they  do  not  clamour  for  attention. 
The  execution  has  the  qualities  of  first-rate  Alexandrian  work 
in  miniature,  such  as  the  epigrams  of  Asdcpiades  possess,  the 
finish  and  firm  outlines;  and  these  little  pictures  bear  the  test 
of  an  artistic  work — they  do  not  lose  their  freshness  with 
familiarity,  and  gain  in  interest  as  one  learns  to  appreciate  their 

subtle  points. 

The  papyrus  MS.,  obtained  from  the  Fayum,  is  In  the  possession  of 
the  Britisn  Museum,  and  was  first  printed  by  F.  G.  Kenyon  in  1891. 
Editions  by  O.  Crusius  (1905,  text  only,  in  Teubner  series)  and 

A.   Nairn   (1904),  with  introduction,  notes  and  bibliography. 


is  an  English  verse  translation  of  the  mimes  by  H.  Shaiipley 
(1906)  under  the  title  A  Realist  of  the  Aegean,  (W.  G.  H.) 

HERODIANS  CEpuSiayol),  a  sect  or  party  mentioned  in 
Scripture  as  having  on  two  occasions — once  in  Galilee,  and  again 
in  Jerusalem — manifested  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards 
Jesus  (Mark  iii.  6,  xii.  13;  Matt.  xxii.  6;  cf.  also  Mark  viii.  15). 
In  each  of  these  cases  their  name  is  coupled  with  that  Of  the 
Pharisees.    According  to  many  interpreters  the  courtiers  or 


soldiers  of  Heitxl  Antipas  ("Militet  Herodis,**  Jerome)  are 
intended;  but  more  probably  the  Herodians  were  a  public 
political  party,  who  distinguished  themselves  from  the  two  great 
historical  parties  of  post-exilian  Judaism  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  and  had  been  sincerely  friendly  to  Herod  the  Great  and  to 
his  dynasty  (cf.  such  formations  as  "  Caesarianl,"  **  Pom- 
peiani  ">.  It  is  possible  that,  to  gain  adherents,  the  Herodian 
party  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  representing  that  the 
establishment  of  a  Herodian  dynasty  would  be  favourab^  to 
the  realization  of  the  theocracy;  and  this  in  turn  may  account 
for  Tertullian's  {De  praescr.)  allegation  that  the  Herodians 
regarded  Herod  himself  as  the  Messiah.  The  sect  was  called 
by  the  Rabbis  Boethusians  as  being  friendly  to  the  family  of 
Boethus,  whose  dau^ter  Mariamne  was  one  of  Herod  the 
Great's  wives.  (J  H  A.  H  ) 

HERODIANUS,  Greek  historian,  flourished  during  the  third 
century  aj>.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Syrian  Greek. 
In  ao3  he  was  in  Rome,  where  he  held  some  minor  posts.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  attained  hig^  oflldal  rank;  the  statement 
that  he  was  imperial  procurator  and  I^ate  of  the  Sicilian  pro- 
vinces rests  upon  conjecture  only.  His  historical  work  (*Hp(o5ia- 
vod  rift  /lerd  M&pwy  /ScunXcfos  Umpu!»  fitffKLa  6Kr&)  narrates 
the  events  of  the  fifty-eight  years  between  the  death  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  the  procUunation  of  Gordianus  III.  (180-238). 
The  narrative  is  of  special  value  as  supplementing  Dion  Cassius, 
whose  history  ends  with  Alexander  Severus.  His  work  has 
the  value  that  attaches  to  a  record  written  by  one  chronicling 
the  events  of  his  own  times,  gifted  with  ordinary  powers  of 
observation,  indubitable  candour  and  independence  of  view. 
But  while  he  gives  a  lively  account  of  external  events — such  as 
the  death  of  Conomodus  and  the  assassination  of  Pertinaxr- 
the  barbarian  invasions,  the  spread  of  Christianity,  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  by  Caracalla  are  unnoticed.  The  dates  are  often 
wrong,  and  little  attention  is  paid  to  geographical  details,  which 
makes  the  narrative  of  military  expeditions  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  empire  difficult  to  understand.  Herodian  has  been  accused 
of  preju^ce  against  Alexander  Severxis.  His  style,  modelled 
on  that  of  Thucydides  and  unreservedly  praised  by  Photius,  is 
on  the  whole  pure,  though  somewhat  rhetorical  and  showing  a 
fondness  for  Latinisms. 

Extensive  use  has  been  made  of  Herodianus  by  later  chroniclers, 
especially  the  "  Scriptores  historiae  Augustae  "  and  John  of  Antioch. 
His  history  was  first  translated  into  Latin  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
century  by  PoUtian.  The  most  complete  edition  is  by  G.  W.  Irmisch 
(x789-i8(^)^  with  elaborate  indices,  but  the  notes  are  very  diffuse; 
cntical  editions  by  I.  Bekker  (1855),  L.  Mendelssohn  (1883);  see 
also  C.  D&ndliker. 

HERODIANUS,  AELIUS,  called  6  nxvuAs,  Alexandrian 
grammarian,  flourished  in  the  and  centiury  A.o.  He  early  took 
up  his  residence  at  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  (x6z-i8o),  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  great 
treatise  on  prosody.  This  work  in  twenty-one  books  (Ko^Xixi^ 
irpoa<fila)  included  also  an  account  of  the  etymological  part  of 
grammar.  The  work  itself  is  lost,  but  several  epitomes  of  it  have 
been  preserved.  His  'ET(/icp«r/iol  dealt  with  difficult  words 
and  peculiar  forms  in  Homer.  Herodianus  also  wrote  ifumerous 
grammatical  treatises,  of  which  only  one  has  come  down  to  us  in  a 
complete  form  (IIcpl  nov^povt  M(«i«,  on  peculiar  style),  articles 
on  exceptional  or  anomalous  words.  Numerous  quotations  and 
fragments  still  exist,  chiefly  in  the  Homeric  schoUasts  and 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium.  Herodianus  enjoyed  a  great  reputat  ion 
as  a  grammarian,  and  Prisdan  styles  him  "  maximus  auctor 
artis  granmiaticae." 

The  best  edition  b  by  A.  Lentz,  Herodiani  Tecknici  reliquiae 
(1867-1870) ;  a  supplementary  volume  is  included  in  Uhline's  Cor^ 
grammaticorum  Craecorum;  for  further  bibliographical  intorroation 
see  W.  Christ,  Ceuhichte  der  priechischen  Literatur  (1898). 

HERODOTUS  (c.  484-425  B.C.),  Greek  historian,  called  the 
Father  of  History,  was  bom  at  Halicamassus  in  Asia  Minor,  then 
dependent  upon  the  Persians,  in  or  about  the  year  484  B.C. 
Herodotus  was  thus  bom  a  Persian  subject,  and  such  he  con« 
tinned  until  he  was  thirty  or  five-and-thirty  years  of  age.  At  the 
time  of  his  birth  Halicamassus  was  xmder  the  rule  of  a  queen 
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Artemisia  (g.v.).    The  year  of  her  death  is  unknown;  but  she  in  Egypt  must,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  subsequent  to  4/69 

left  her  crown  to  her  son  Pisindelis  (bom  about  498  b.c.)i  who  B.C.,  since  he  saw  the  skulls  of  the  Persians  slain  by  Inanis  in  that 

was  succeeded  upon  the  throne  by  his  son  Lygdamis  about  the  year.   Skulls  are  rarely  visible  on  a  battlefield  for  more  than  two 

time  that  Herodotus  grew  to  manhood.  The  family  of  Herodotus  or  three  seasons  after  the  fight,  and  we  may  therefore  presume 

belonged  to  the  upper  rank  of  the  dtizens.    His  father  was  that  it  was  during  the  reign  of  Inarus  (460-454  B.C.),*  when  the 

named  Lyzes,  and  his  mother  Rhaeo,  or  Diyo.    He  had  a  brother  Athenians  had  great  authority  in  Egypt,  that  he  visited  the 

Theodore,  and  an  uncle  or  cousin  Panyasis  (g.v.),  the  epic  poet,  country,  making  himself  known  as  a  learned  Greek,  and  therefoie 

a  personage  of  so  much  importance  that  the  tyrant  Lygdamis,  receiving  favour  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians,  who 

suspecting  him  of  treasonable  projects,  put  him  to  death,  were  so  much  beholden  to  his  countrymen  (see  Athens,  Cdion, 

It  is  probable  that  Herodotus  shared  his  relative's  political  Pericles).   On  his  return  from  Egypt,  as  he  proceeded  along  the 

opinions,  and  either  was  exiled  from  Halicamassus  or  quitted  Syrian  shore,  he  seems  to  have  landed  a(  Tyre,  and  from  thence 

it  voluntarily  at  the  time  of  his  execution.  to  have  gone  to  Thasos.  His  Scythian  travels  are  thought  to  ha?e 

Of  the  education  of  Herodotus  no  more  can  be  said  than  that  it  taken  place  prior  to  450  B.C. 

was  thoroughly  Greek,  and  embraced  no  doubt  the  three  subjects  It  is  a  question  of  some  interest  from  what  centre  or  centra 

essential  to  a  Greek  liberal  education — grammar,  gymnastic  these  various  expeditions  were  made.    Up  to  the  time  of  ibe 

training  and  music.   His  studies  would  be  regarded  as  completed  execution  of  Panyasis,  which  is  placed  by  chronologists  in  or  aboat 

when  he  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  took  rank  among  the  the  year  457  B.C.,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Herodotus 

ephebi  or  eirenes  of  his  native  city.    In  a  free  Greek  state  he  lived  at  Halicamassus.    His  travels  in  Asia  Minor,  in  European 

would  at  once  have  begun  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  and  found  Greece,  and  among  the  islands  of  the  Aegean,  probably  belong  to 

therein  sufficient  employment  for  his  growing  energies.    But  in  a  this  period,  as  also  his  journey  to  Susa  and  Babylon.    We  are 

dty  ruled  by  a  tyrant  this  outlet  was  wanting;  no  political  life  told  that  when  he  quitted  Halicamassus  on  account  of  the 

worthy  of  the  name  existed.    Herodotus  may  thus  have  had  his  tyranny  of  Lygdamis,  in  or  about  the  year  457  B.C.,  he  took  up 

thoughts  turned  to  literature  as  furnishing  a  not  unsatisfactory  his  abode  in  Samos.   That  island  was  an  important  member  of  the 

career,  and  may  well  have  been  encouraged  in  his  choice  by  the  Athenian  confederacy,  and  in  making  it  his  home  Herodotus 

example  of  Panyasis,  who  had  already  gained  a  reputation  by  his  would  have  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Athens.    The 

writings  when  Herodotus  was  still  an  infant.    At  any  rate  it  is  fact  that  Egypt  was  then  largely  under  Athenian  influence  (see 

clear  from  the  extant  work  of  Herodotus  that  he  must  have  Cimon,  Pericles)  may  have  induced  him  to  proceed,  in  457  or 

devoted  himself  early  to  the  literary  life,  and  commenced  that  456  B.C.,  to  that  country.   The  stories  that  he  had  heard  in  Egypt 

extensive  course  of  reading  which  rendexs  him  one  of  the  most  of  Sesostris  may  then  have  stimulated  him  to  make  voyages  froo 

instructive  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  charming  of  ancient  writers.  Samos  to  Colchis,  Scythia  and  Thrace.    He  was  thus  acquainted 

The  poetical  literature  of  Greece  was  already  large;  the  prose  with  almost  all  the  regions  which  were  to  be  the  scene  of  his 

literature  was  more  extensive  thaa  is  generally  supposed;  yet  projected  history. 

Herodotus  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  whole  of  it.  After  Herodotus  had  resided  for  some  seven  or  eight  years  in 
The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  as  familiar  to  him  as  Shakespeare  to  Samos,  events  occurred  in  his  native  city  which  induced  him  to 
the  educated  Englishman.  He  is  acquainted  with  the  poems  of  retum  thither.  The  tyranny  of  Lygdamis  had  gone  from  bad 
the  epic  cycle,  the  Cyprian  the  Epigonif  &c.  He  quotes  or  other-  to  worse,  and  at  last  he  was  expelled.  According  to  Suidas, 
wise  shows  familiarity  with  the  writings  of  Hesiod,  Olen,  Musaeus,  Herodotus  was  himself  an  actor,  and  indeed  the  chief  actor,  in  the 
Bacis,  Lysistratus,  Archilochus  of  Paros,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Solon,  rebellion  against  him;  but  no  other  author  confirms  this  state- 
Aesop,  Aristeas  of  Proconnesus,  Simonides  of  Ceos,  Pbrynichus,  mcnt,  which  b  intrinsically  improbable.  It  is  certain,  however, 
Aeschylus  and  Pindar.  He  quotes  and  criticizes  Hecataeus,  the  that  Halicamassus  became  henceforward  a  voluntary  member  of 
best  of  the  prose  writers  who  had  preceded  him,  and  makes  the  Athenian  confederacy.  Herodotus  would  now  naturally 
numerous  allusions  to  other  authors  of  the  same  class.  retum  to  his  native  dty,  and  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  those 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  he  was  at  any  time  a  rights  of  free  citizenship  on  which  every  Greek  set  a  high  value, 

mere  student.   It  is  probable  that  from  an  early  age  his  inquiring  He  would  also,  if  he  had  by  this  time  composed  his  history,  or  any 

disposition  led  him  to  engage  in  travels,  both  in  Greece  and  in  considerable  portion  of  it,  begin  to  make  it  known  by  redtatioa 

foreign  countries.     He  traversed  Asia  Minor  and  £uroi>ean  among  his  friends.    There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  first 

Greece  probably  more  than  once;  he  visited  all  the  most  im-  attempts  were  not  received  with  much  favour,  and  that  it  was 

portant  islands  of  the  Archipelago— Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Ddos,  Paros,  in  chagrin  at  his  failure  that  he  predpitately  withdrew  from  his 

Thasos,  Samothrace,  Crete,  Samos,  Cythera  and  Aegina.    He  native  town,  and  sought  a  refuge  in  Greece  proper  (about  447 

undertook  the  long  and  perilous  journey  from  Sardis  to  the  B.C.).'  We  leam  that  Athens  was  the  place  to  which  he  went,  and 

Persian  capital  Susa,  vbited  Babylon,  Colchis,  and  the  westem  that  he  appealed  from  the  verdict  of  his  countrymen  to  Athenian 

shores  of  the  Black  Sea  as  far  as  the  estuary  of  the  Dnieper;  he  taste  and  judgment.    His  work  won  such  approval  that  in  the 

travelled  in  Scythia  and  in  Thrace,  visited  Zante  and  Magna  year  445  B.C.,  on  the  proposition  of  a  certain  Anytus,  he  was  voted 

Graecia,  explored  the  antiquities  of  Tyre,  coasted  along  the  shores  a  sum  of  ten  talents  (£2400)  by  decree  of  the  people.    At  one  of 

of  Palestine,  saw  Gaza,  and  made  a  long  stay  in  Egypt.    At  the  the  recitations,  it  was  said,  the  future  historian  Thucydides  was 

most  moderate  estimate,  his  travels  covered  a  space  of  thirty-one  present  with  his  father,  Olorus,  and  w^as  so  moved  that  he  burst 

degrees  of  longitude,  or  1700  miles,  and  twenty-four  of  latitude,  into  tears,  whereupon  Herodotus  remarked  to  the  fatho — 

or  nearly  the  same  distance.    At  all  the  more  interesting  sites  he  "  Oloms,  your  son  has  a  natural  enthusiasm  for  letters.*'* 

took  up  his  abode  for  a  time;  he  examined,  he  inquired,  he  made  Athens  was  at  this  time  the  centre  of  intellectual  life,  and 

measurements,  he  accumulated  materials.    Having  in  his  mind  could   boast   an   almost   unique    galaxy   of    talent — Perides, 

the  scheme  of  his  great  work,  he  gave  ample  time  to  the  elabora-  Thucydides  the  son  of  Melesias,  Aspasia,  Antiphon,  the  mu^dan 

tion  of  all  its  parts,  and  took  care  to  obtain by'personal  observation  Damon,  Pheidias,  Protagoras,  Zeno,  Cratinus,  Crates,  Euripides 

a  full  knowledge  of  the  various  countries.  and  Sophocles.    Accepted  into  this  brilliant  society,  on  familiar 

The  travels  of  Herodotus  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  accomplished  terms  with  all  probably,  as  he  certainly  was  with  Olorus, 
between  his  twentieth  and  his  thirty-seventh  year  (464-447  b.c.).^ 
It  was  probably  in  his  early  manhood  that 
he  visited  Susa  and  Babylon,  taking  advantage 

system  of  posts  which  he  describes  in  his  fifth  book.  His  residence  the  restoration  of  Persian  authoriity. 

•Stdn,  Meyer,  Busolt,  and  other  recent  writers  attribute  his 

*  The  date  of  his  travels  is  difficult  to  determine.    E.  Meyer  departure  from  Halicamassus  to  political  causes,  e.g.  the  ascendancy 

inclines  to  put  all  the  longer  journeys,  except  the  Scythian,  between  of  the  anti-Athenian  party  in  the  state. 

440  and  430  B.C.    The  journey  to  Susa  and  Babylon  is  put  by  ^This  story  is  on  chronological  grounds  rejected  by  aU 

C*  F.  Lehmann  c.  450  B.C.,  and  by  H.  Stein  before  4y>.  -critics. 
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Tlracydides  and  Sophocles,  he  must  have  been  tempted,  like  many 
another  foreigner,  to  make  Athens  hb  permanent  home.  It  is  to 
hb  credit  that  he  did  not  yield  to  this  temptation.  At  Athens 
he  most  have  been  a  dilettante,  an  idler,  without  political  rights 
or  duties.  As  such  he  would  have  soon  ceased  to  be  respected 
in  a  lodety  where  literature  was  not  recognized  as  a  separate 
profession,  where  a  Socrates  served  in  the  infantry,  a  Sophbdes 
commanded  fleets,  a  Thucydides  was  general  of  an  army,  and  an 
Antiphon  was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the  state.  Men  were  not 
men  according  to  Greek  notions  unless  they  were  dtizens;  and 
Herodotus,  aware  of  this,  probably  sharing  in  the  feeling,  was 
anxious,  having  lost  his  political  status  at  Halicamassus,  to 
obtain  such  status  elsewhere.  At  Athens  the  franchise,  jealously 
guarded  at  this  period,  was  not  to  be  attained  without  great 
expense  and  difficulty.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  the  follow- 
ing year  he  sailed  from  Athens  with  the  colonists  who  went  out 
to  found  the  colony  of  Thurii  (see  Pericles),  and  became  a 
citizen  of  the  new  town. 

From  this  point  of  his  career,  when  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  forty,  we  lose  sight  of  him  almost  wholly.  He  seems  to  have 
made  but  few  journeys,  one  to  Crotona,  one  to  Metapontum, 
and  one  to  Athens  (about  430  B.C.)  being  all  that  his  work 
indicates.^  No  doubt  he  was  employed  mainly,  as  Ph'ny  testi6es, 
in  retouching  and  elaborating  his  general  history.  He  may  also 
have  composed  at  Thurii  that  special  work  on  the  history  of 
Assyria  to  which  he  twice  refers  in  his  first  book,  and  which  is 
quoted  by  Aristotle.  It  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  he 
lived  to  a  great  age,  and  argued  that  "  the  never-to-be-mistakcn 
fundamental  tone  of  his  performance  is  the  quiet  talkativeness 
of  a  highly  cultivated,  tolerant ,  intelligent,  M  man  "  (Dahlmann). 
But  the  indications  derived  from  the  later  touches  added  to  his 
work,  which  form  the  sole  evidence  on  the  subject,  would  rather 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  his  life  was  not  very  prolonged 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nine  books  which  may  not  have  been 
written  as  early  as  430  B.C.;  there  is  no  touch  which,  even 
probably,  points  to  a  later  date  than  434  B.C.  As  the  author  was 
evidently  engaged  in  polishing  his  work  to  the  last,  and  even 
promises  touches  which  he  does  not  give,  we  may  assume  that 
he  did  not  much  outlive  the  date  last  mentioned,  or  in  other 
words,  that  he  died  at  about  the  age  of  sixty.  The  predominant 
voice  of  antiquity  tells  us  that  he  died  at  Thurii,  where  his  tomb 
was  shown  in  later  ages. 

The  History. — In  estimating  the  great  work  of  Herodotus, 
and  his  genius  as  its  author,  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  to 
conceive  aright  what  that  work  was  intended  to  be.  It  has 
been  called  "  a  universal  history,"  "  a  history  of  the  wars 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians,"  and  "  a  history  of 
the  struggle  between  Greece  and  Persia."  But  these  titles  are  all 
of  fhem  too  comprehensive.  Herodotus,  who  omits  wholly 
the  histories  of  Phoenicia,  Carthage  and  Etruria,  three  of  the 
most  important  among  the  states  existing  in  his  day,  cannot  have 
intended  to  compose  a  "  universal  history,"  the  very  idea  of 
which  belongs  to  a  later  age.  He  sp>eaks  in  pbces  as  if  his  object 
was  to  record  the  wars  between  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians; 
but  as  he  omits  the  Trojan  war,  in  which  he  fully  believes, 
the  expedition  of  the  Tcucrians  and  Mysians  against  Thrace 
and  Thessaly,  the  wars  connected  with  the  Ionian  colonization 
of  Asia  Minor  and  others,  it  is  evident  that  he  does  not  really 
aim  at  embracing  in  his  narrative  all  the  wars  between  Greeks 
and  barbarians  with  which  he  was  acquainted.  Nor  does  it 
even  seem  to  have  been  his  object  to  give  an  account  of  the 
entire  struggle  between  Greece  and  Persia.  That  struggle  was 
not  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Mycale  and  the  capture  of  Sestos 
in  479  B.C.  It  continued  for  thirty  years  longer,  to  the  peace 
of  CaUias  (but  see  Callias  and  Cimon).  The  fact  that  Herodotus 
ends  hjs  history  where  he  does  shows  distinctly  that  his  intention 

*  Opinion  is  divided  as  to  this  visit  to  Athens  after  his  settlement 
at  Thurii.  Stein,  Meyer  and  Busoh  hold  that  much  of  his  work 
(especially  the  later  books)  was  comj>o9cd  at  Athens  soon  after  430 
B.C.  Sec  further  Wachsmuth,  Rheinisches  Museum,  Ivi.  (1901) 
ai5-3iS.  Macan,  Herodotus  VII.-IX.  (Introduction,  pp.  xlv.-lxvt., 
leeks  to  prove  that  the  last  three  hooks  were  the  first  part  of  the 
Hisiorits  to  be  composed.    He  is  followed  in  this  view  by  Bury. 


was,  not  to  give  an  account  of  the  entire  long  contest  between 
the  two  countries,  t>ut  to  write  the  history  of  a  particular  war— 
the  great  Persian  war  of  invasion.  His  aim  was  as  definite  as 
that  of  Thucydides,  or  Schiller,  or  Napier  or  any  other  writer 
who  has  made  his  subject  a  particular  war;  only  he  determined 
to  treat  it  in  a  certain  way.  Every  partial  history  requires 
an  "introduction";  Herodotus,  untrammelled  by  examples, 
resolved  to  give  his  history  a  magnificent  introduction.  Thucy- 
dides is  content  with  a  single  introductory  book,  forming  little 
more  than  one-eighth  of  his  work;  Herodotus  has  six  such  books, 
formmg  two-thirds  of  the  entire  composition. 

By  this  arrangement  he  is  enabled  to  treat  his  subject  in 
the  grand  way,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  him.  Making  it  his 
main  object  in  his  "  introduction  "  to  set  before  his  readers  the 
previous  history  of  the  two  nations  who  were  the  actors  in  the 
great  war,  he  is  able  in  tradng  their  history  to  bring  into  his 
narrative  some  accoimt  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  known 
world,  and  has  room  to  expatiate  freely  upon  their  geography, 
antiquities,  manners  and  customs  and  the  like,  thus  giving  his 
work  a  "imlversal"  character,  and  securing  for  it,  without 
trenching  upon  unity,  that  variety,  richness  and  fulness  which 
are  a  principal  charm  of  the  best  histories,  and  of  none  more  than 
his.  In  tradng  the  growth  of  Persia  from  a  petty  subject 
•kingdom  to  a  vast  dominant  empire,  he  has  occasion  to  set  out 
the  histories  of  Lydia,  Media,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Egypt,  Scythia, 
Thrace,  and  to  describe  the  countries  and  the  peoples  inhabiting 
them,  their  natural  productions,  climate,  geographical  position, 
monuments,  &c.;  while,  in  noting  the  contemporaneous  changes 
in  Greece,  he  is  led  to  teU  of  the  various  migrations  of  the  Greek 
race,  theur  colonies,  commerce,  progress  in  the  arts,  revolutions, 
internal  struggles,  wars  with  one  another,  legislation,  religious 
tenets  and  the  h'ke.  The  greatest  variety  of  episodical  matter 
is  thus  introduced;  but  the  propriety  of  the  occasion  and  the 
mode  of  introduction  are  such  that  no  complaint  can  be  made; 
the  episodes  never  entangle,  encumber  or  even  tmpleasantly 
interrupt  the  main  narrative. 

It  has  been  questioned,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times, 
whether  the  history  of  Herodotus  possesses  the  essential  requisite 
of  trustworthiness.  Several  ancient  writers  accuse  him  of 
intentional  untruthfulness.  Modems  generally  acquit  him  of  this 
charge;  but  his  severer  critics  stiU  urge  that,  from  the  inherent 
defects  of  hb  character,  his  credulity,  hb  love  of  effect  and  hb 
loose  and  inaccurate  habits  of  thought,  he  was  unfitted  for  the 
hbtorian's  office,  and  has  produced  a  work  of  but  small  hbtorical 
value.  Perhaps  it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  defects 
in  question  certainly  exbt,  and  detract  to  some  extent  from  the 
authority  of  the  work,  more  especially  of  those  parts  of  it  which 
deal  with  remoter  periods,  and  were  taken  by  Herodotus  on 
trust  from  hb  informants,  but  that  they  only  slightly  affect 
the  portions  which  treat  of  later  times  and  form  the  special 
subject  of  hb  hbtory.  In  confirmation  of  thb  view,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  authority  of  Herodotus  for  the  circumstances 
of  the  great  Persian  war,  and  for  all  local  and  other  detaib  which 
come  under  hb  immediate  notice,  b  accepted  by  even  the  most 
sceptical  of  modem  hbtorians,  and  forms  the  basb  of  their 
narratives. 

Among  the  merits  of  Herodotus  as  an  historian,  the  most 
prominent  are  the  dih'gence  with  which  he  collected  his  materiab, 
the  candour  and  impartiality  with  which  he  has  placed  hb  facts 
before  the  reader,  the  absence  of  party  bias  and  undue  national 
vanity,  and  the  breadth  of  hb  conception  of  the  historian's 
office.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  no  claim  to  rank  as  a  critical 
historian;  he  has  no  conception  of  the  philosophy  of  history, 
no  insight  into  the  real  causes  that  underlie  political  changes, 
no  power  of  penetrating  below  the  surface,  or  even  of  grasping, 
the  real  interconnexion  of  the  events  which  he  describes.  He 
belongs  distinctly  to  the  romantic  school;  hb  forte  b  vivid  and 
picturesque  description,  the  lively  presentation  of  scenes  and 
actions,  characters  and  states  of  sodety,  not  the  subtle  analysis 
of  motives,  the  power  of  detecting  the  undercurrents  or  the 
generalizing  faculty 

But  it  b  as  a  writer  that  the  merits  of  Herodotus  are  mm.v 
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conqricnetu.  "  0  that  1  mic  in  ■  conditiDn,"  uyi  Ludi 
"  tORWinbleHtiHlaluiiilocilyliiioTncineuuict  IbyaomcBi 
uy  b  ill  bit  glFU,  but  only  in  umc  ungle  point;  u,  loiinitinc 
the  beiiuy  of  hi>  language,  or  iu  faaimony,  or  llie  natural  ai 
pecuIUr  grace  of  the  Ionic  diaJect,  ot  iiia  fulnesa  of  thought,  or  \ 
whatever  name  thoH  ibouaand  beautiea  are  called  which  ' 
the  deipui  of  hii  imitator  are  united  in  him."  Cicero  cal 
bla  style  "  copioua  and  poliihed,"  Qitintilian^  "  sweet,  pu 
d  flowing  ";  Longinua  layi  he  waa  "  the  moat  Homeric 


It  equally 


dideS}  and  regards  him  as  combining  in  an  e 
tbe  exceQencca  of  niblimily,  beauty  Hod 
method  of  compooilion.  Modem  writers 
caraplimentary.  "  The  style  of  Herodoti 
universally  allowed  lo  be  remarkable  lor  its  harmony  and 

to  dialled  men  as  to  taske  them  blind  to  his  delects."  Various 
attempts  have  beea  made  to  analyse  the  charm  which  b  (o 
universally  lell;  but  it  may  be  doubled  whether  any  of  them 
are  very  succcssfuL  All,  however,  leem  to  agree  that  among 
the  qualities  for  nliich  the  style  ol  Hetodotus  is  lo  be  admired 
are  simplicity,  frcsbncsa,  naluilliusi  and  bannony  of  rhythm. 
Master  ol  a  lorm  of  luigusge  peculiarly  sweet  and  iTuphonlcal. 
and  possessed  of  1  delicate  ear  which  instinctively  suggested 
the  most  musical  airaDgement  possible,  he  gives  his  sentences, 
without  art  or  effort,  the  most  agreeable  flow,  is  never  abrupt, 
never  too  diffuse,  much  less  prolii  or  wearisome,  and  being 
himself  simple,  frtsfa,  xeif  (if  we  may  use  the  word),  honest  and 
•omewhat  quaint,  he  deUshts  us  by  combining  with  this  melody  of 
sound  tim[je,  dear  and  fnsb  Ihou^ts,  perspicuously  eipressed. 
olten  accompanied  by  h^py  turns  of  phrase,  and  always 
maoifeslly  the  spontaneous  growth  ol  his  own  Iresh  and  un- 
sophisticated mind.  Reminding  us  in  some  respects  of  the 
quaint  medieval  writers,  Froissart  and  Philippe  dc  Comines, 
he  greatly  eicels  them,  at  once  Id  the  beauty  of  his  bnguage 


•  i)n.  P.  MahifFy,  Hul^  of  Crak  C 
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o/In  GtitUtUi,  L  IJi  H..  and  ii.  196  IT.  (Halle,  i»a]-i8o9)7Biiidl. 
CriakiiclitCacMlilM,  il.  Goi  U.  (md  e<t..  Cslha,  iSojirj.  B.  Bury. 
Antieia  Ctttk  MiMnani  (190SI.  Inrturr  2.  For  iuitK«  ol  currot 
literature  ace  Bunian'a  Jakvibfritht.  Students  of  the  original  may 
ilsocouult  with  advanlaie  iKe  leikoni  of  Acmilius  Portus  (OjdenI, 
1B17)  and  of  SchweiBhluser  (London,  1S14).  On  Herodotua'  debt 
to  Hecataeui  lee  WclU.  In  Joum.  Hill.  Sliik..  1909,  m.  i. 
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with  his  calling,  in  which  he  atlained  the  di^it^ 
Digue.  HiichieIworl[i5Lflfar/nf[a.<B.>((Lyoni,iS4j)inwhidl 
he  developed  the  idea  of  a  purely  spiritual  love,  based  chiefly  on 
the  reading  of  ihe  Iialiin  Neo-PkionUu.  The  book  atniscd 
great  controversy.  La  Bordcrie  replied  in  L'Amyt  it  our  with 
a  description  ol  a  very  rnuch  more  human  woman,  and  Chaila 
Fontaine  contributed  a  Conlt'  amye  ie  uur  to  the  di^wte. 
Htioet,  in  addition  to  wme  translation]  from  the  classics,  wrote 


£pi,lr. 


K  Ot^H 


[J  i",  S 


r  par  Hfrot 


iirins  pailej  (Lyons,  ijj;).  lUroel  belongs  to  the  Lyooneae 
school  of  which  Maurice  Sceve  may  be  regarded  as  the  leads. 
Clement  Mliot  praises  blm.  and  Ronsard  was  carelul  to  eicmpt 
him  niih  one  or  two  others  from  the  scorn  he  poured  on  bi) 


■y,  principally  in  France.  The  beginnings  ol  modern 
I  in  that  eoundy  (ook  1  pseudo-bucolic  lorm,  and  Ihe  oete- 
I  Aslrlt  (1610)  of  Honor*  d'Uilf  (1568-1615).  which  is  the 
It  French  novel,  is  properly  Slylcd  a  paslotil.  But  thb 
ous  and  disuse  pioduciion,  in  which  all  b  uliRcial.  was 


Although  il 
lal,  Iberc 


il  the 


lain,  languid  and 


eilravagant  love  ol  glory,  thai  spirit  ol  "  panache,"  \ .. 
was  now  rising  lo  iis  height  in  France.  Thai  spirit  It  was  which 
animated  Marin  le  Roy.  sieur  ds  Gombcrville  (i«cii>-i674). 
who  was  the  inventor  of  whit  have  since  been  known  ai  the 
Ketoical  Romances.  In  these  there  was  eipeiienced  a  violeM 
c  o(  the  old  medieval  elcmenls  of  romance,  tk« 
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frnpoMihlff  vtloor  devoted  to  a  punuit  of  the  impoisible  beauty, 
bat  the  whole  dothed  in  the  language  and  f eding  and  atnxnphere 
of  the  age  in  which  the  books  were  written.  In  order  to  give 
point  to  the  chivalrous  actions  of  the  heroes,  it  was  always 
hinted  that  they  were  well-known  public  characters  of  the  day 
in  a  romantic  disguise. 

In  the  Astrie  of  Honor6  d'Urf6,  which  was  a  pure  pastoral, 
in  the  religious  romances  of  Pierre  Camus  (1582-1653),  in  the 
comic  Prancion  of  Charles  Sorel,  piquancy  had  been  given  to 
the  redtal  by  this  belief  that  real  personages  could  be  recognized 
imder  the  disguises.  But  in  the  Carithie  of  Gomberville  (1621) 
we  have  a  pastoral  which  is  already  beginning  to  be  a  heroic 
romance,  and  a  book  in  which,  under  a  travesty  of  Roman 
history,  an  appeal  is  made  to  an  extravagantly  chivahrous 
enthusiasm.  A  further  development  was  seen  in  the  Polyxhu 
(1633)  of  Francois  de  Moli^,  and  the  Endymion  (1624)  of 
Gombauld;  in  the  latter  the  elderly  queen,  Marie  de'  Medici, 
was  celebrated  under  the  disguise  of  Diana,  for  whom  a  beautiful 
shepherd  of  Caria  (the  author  himself)  notirishes  a  hopeless 
passion.  The  earliest  of  the  Heroic  Romances,  pure  and  simple, 
is,  however,  the  celebrated  PoUxandre  (1629)  of  Gomberville. 
The  author  began  by  intending  his  hero  to  represent  Louis  XIII., 
but  he  changed  his  mind,  and  drew  a  portrait  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  In  this  novel,  for  the  first  time,  the  romantic  char- 
acter  proper  to  this  class  of  books  b  seen  undiluted;  there  is  no 
intrusion  of  a  personage  who  is  not  celebrated  for  his  birth,  his 
beauty  or  his  exploits.  The  story  deals  with  the  adventures  of 
a  hero  who  visits  ail  the  sea-coasts  of  the  world,  the  most  remote 
as  wdl  as  the  most  fabulous,  in  search  of  an  ine£fable  princess, 
Akidiane.  This  absurd  and  pretentious,  yet  very  original  piece 
of  invention  enjoyed  an  immense  success,  and  historical  romances 
of  a  'similar  class  competed  for  the  favour  of  the  public.  There 
was  an  equal  amount  of  geography  and  more  of  ancient  hktory 
in  the  Ariane  (1632)  of  Desmarets  de  Saint-Sorlin  (1595-1676), 
a  book  which,  long  neglected,  has  in  late  years  been  rediscovered, 
and  which  has  been  greeted  by  M.  Paul  Morillot  as  the  most 
readable  and  the  least  tiresome  of  all  the  Heroic  Romances. 
The  type  of  that  class  of  literature,  however,  has  always  been 
found  in  the  highly  elaborate  writings  of  Gauthicr  de  Coste  de 
la  CalprenMe  (1609-1663),  which  enjoyed  for  a  time  a  prodigious 
celebrity,  and  were  read  and  imitated  all  over  Europe.  La 
Calpren^e  was  a  Gascon  soldier,  imbued  with  all  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  race,  and  in  full  sympathy  with  the  audacity  and 
violence  of  the  aristocratic  society  of  France  in  his  day.  His 
Cassandre,  which  appeared  in  ten  volumes  between  1642  and  1645, 
b  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  all  the  Heroic  Romances. 
It  deab  with  a  highly  romantic  epoch  of  andcnt  hbtory,  the 
dedine  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  wars  of  the 
Persians  and  of  the  Scythians  are  introduced,  and  among  the 
characters  are  discovered  such  personages  as  Artaxerxes,  Roxana 
and  Ephestion.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  la 
Calpren^de  makes  the  sifiallest  effort  to  deal  with  the  subject 
accurately  or  realbtically.  The  figures  are  those  of  bb  own  day; 
they  are  seigneurs  and  great  ladies  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIII., 
masquerading  in  Macedonian  raiment.  The  passion  of  love  b 
dominant  throughout,  and  it  b  treated  in  the  most  exalted  and 
hyperbolical  spirit.  The  central  heroes  of  the  story,  Oroondate 
and  Lysimachus,  are  dignified,  doquent  and  amorous;  they 
undergo  unexampled  privations  in  the  quest  of  incomparable 
ladies  whose  beauty  and  whose  nobility  b  only  equalled  by  their 
magnificent  loyalty.  These  books  were  written  with  an  aim 
that  was  partly  didactic.  Their  object  was  to  entertain  the 
ladies  and  to  gratify  a  taste  for  endlessly  wire-drawn  sentimen- 
taUty,  but  it  was  also  to  teach  fortitude  and  grandeur  of  soul 
and  to  inculcate  lessons  of  practical  chivalry.  La  Calprendde 
fdlowed  up  the  success  of  hb  Cassandre  with  a  CUopdtre  (1647) 
in  twelve  volumes,  and  a  Paramond  (1661)  which  he  did  not  live 
U>  finbh.  He  became  more  extravagant,  more  rhapsodical  as 
he  {Mwreeded,  and  he  lost  all  the  little  hold  on  history  which  he 
had  ever  held.  CUopdtre,  nevertheless,  enjoyed  a  prodigious 
popularity,  and  it  became  the  fashion  to  emulate  as  far  as 
possible  the  prowess  of  its  magnificent  hero,  the  proud  Artabao. 


It  should  be  said  that  la  Calprendde  objected  to  hb  books  bdng 
styled  romances,  and  insbted  that  they  were  spedmena  of 
"history  embellbhed  with  certain  inventions."  He  may,  in 
opposition  to  hb  wbhes,  claim  the  doubtful  praise  of  being,  in 
reality,  the  creator  of  the  modem  hbtorical  noveL  He  was 
inunediatdy  imitated  or  accompai^ed  by  a  large  number  of 
authors,  of  whom  two  have  achieved  a  certain  immortality, 
which,  unhappily,  must  be  confessed  to  be  partly  of  ridicule. 
The  vogue  of  the  hbtorical  romance  was  carried  to  its  hdght  by 
a  brother  and  a  sister,  Georges  de  Scud^ry  (1601-1667)  and 
Madeleine  de  Scudiry  (1608-1701),  who  represented  in  thdr 
own  persons  all  the  extravagant,  tempestuous  and  absurd 
elements  of  the  age,  and  whoae  eleii^umtine  romances  remain  as 
portents  in  the  hbtory  of  literature.  These  novels— there 
are  five  of  them— were  signed  by  Georges  de  Scud^ry,  but  it  b 
believed  that  all  were  in  the  main  written  by  Madeldne.  The 
earliest  was  I^akiMf  au  VlUustrt  Bassa  (1641);  it  was  followed 
by  Le  Grand  Cyrus  (1648-1653)  and  the  final,  and  moat  pre- 
posterous member  of  the  series  was  CUlie  (1649-1654).  The 
romances  of  MQe  de  Scud^  (for  to  her  we  may  safely  attribute 
them)  are  much  inferior  in  style  to  those  of  la  Calprendde.  Th^ 
are  pretentious,  affected  and  sickly.  The  author  abuses  the 
element  of  analysb,  and  pushes  a  psychology,  which  was  beyond 
the  age  in  penetration,  to  a  wearisome  and  excessive  extent. 
Nothing,  it  b  probable,  in  the  whole  evolution  of  the  Hbtorical 
Romances  has  attract^  so  much  attention  as  the  "  Carte  de 
Tendre"  which  occurs  in  the  opening  book  of  Cl^ie.  Thb 
celebrated  map,  drawn  by  the  heroine  in  order  to  show  the  route 
from  New  Friendship  to  Tender,  and  a  geographical  symbol, 
therefore,  of  the  progress  of  love,  with  its  dty  of  Tender-upon- 
Esteem,  its  sea  of  Enmity,  its  river  of  Inclination,  its  rock-bu^ 
citadel  of  Pride,  its  cold  lake  of  Indifference,  b  a  mirade  of 
elaborate  and  incongruous  ingenuity.  But,  amusing  as  it  is, 
it  shows  into  what  depths  of  puerility  the  amorous  casubtry  of 
these  romances  had  fallen.  These  noveb  formed  the  diiejf 
topic  of  conversation  and  of  correspondence  in  the  literary 
sodety  which  gathered  at  and  around  the  Hotd  de  Rambouillet, 
and  in  the  personages  of  Mile  de  Scud6ry's  romances  could  be 
recognized  all  the  famous  leaders  of  that  sodety.  Xhe  mawkish 
love-niaking  and  the  false  heroism  of  these  monstrous  noveb 
went  rapidly  out  of  fashion  in  France  soon  after  1660,  when  the 
epoch  of  the  Heroic  Romance  came  to  an  end.  In  England  the 
Heroic  Romance  had  a  period  of  flourishing  popularity.  All 
the  prindpal  French  examples  were  very  promptly  translated/ 
and  "  he  was  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  academy  of  wit  who 
had  not  read  Astrea  and  The  Grand  Cyrus."  The  great  vogap 
of  these  books  in  England  lasted  from  about  1645  to  k66o. 
It  led,  of  course,  to  the  composition  of  original  works  in  imitation 
of  the  French.  The  most  remarkable  and  successful  of  these 
was  Parthenissa,  publbhed  in  1654  by  Roger  Boyle,  Lord 
Broghill  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Orrery  (1621-1679),  which  was 
greatly  admired  by  Dorothy  Osborne  and  her  correspondents. 
Addison  speaks  in  the  "  Spectator  "  of  the  popularity  of  all 
these  huge  books,  "  the  Grand  Cyrus,  with  a  pin  stuck  in  one  of 
the  middle  leaves,  CUlie,  which  opened  of  itself  in  the  place  that 
describes  two  lovers  in  a  bower."  When  the  drama,  and  in 
particular  tragedy,  was  rdnstitutcd  in  England,  sentimental 
readers  found  a  field  for  their  emotions  on  the  stage,  and  the 
heroic  romances  immediately  began  to  go  out  of  fashion.  They 
lingered,  however,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  more,  and  M. 
Jusserand  has  analysed  what  may  be  considered  the  very 
latest  of  the  race,  Pandion  and  Ampkigenia,  publbhed  in  1665 
by  the  dramatbt,  John  Crowne. 

See  Gordon  de  Percel,  De  Fusage  des  romans  (1734);  Andr6  Le 
Breton.  Le  Roman  au  X  VII*  silde  (1890) ;  Paul  MoriTlot,  Le  Roman 
en  France  depuis  j6io  (1894);  J.  J.  Jusserand,  Le  Roman  antlais  aU 
XVn*  sUcle  (1888).  (ETc.) 

HEROIC  VERSE,  a  term  exclusively  used  in  Englbh  to 
indicate  the  rhymed  iambic  line  or  Heroic  Couplet.  In  andent 
literature,  the  heroic  verse,  iipoHK&t^  V^pop,  was  synonymous 
with  the  dactylic  hexameter.  It  was  in  thb  measure  that  those 
typically  heroic  poems,  the  tKad  and  Odyssey  and  the  AeiMMi 
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wen  vittttn.  In  Pujihfc,  hmnvar,  il  wia  not  cnoo^  to 
ded|Ditc  a  rinflt  tunUclBt  of  five  bcui  u  hook  vcne,  beouue 

wUch  wu  farmed  by  the  book  couplet.  TUt  had  oapcd  ibe 
notice  of  Diyilen.  wtni  he  wnle  "  The  En^oh  V«ie.  which  wc 
C»U  Hook,  comiUi  of  DO  more  Chu  ten  lyUiUo."  If  Ihst 
were  the  cue,  then  Paradiu  Lut  would  be  wiiltcn  in  heroic 
vene,  which  i>  not  tnu.  WhU  Drydcn  ibould  have  uid  ii 
"  coniltU  of  two  rhymed  Hdo,  each  of  tea  lyllmbles/'  In  French 
the  BkUJidnDe  has  mivayi  been  regdrded  u  the  heroic  meaKire 
of  Hut  lugiuge.  The  dactylic  movement  of  the  heroic  line  in 
ancient  Greek,  the  tamoiuMfih  ^lP^ol  Hosier,  ii  eipruied 
in  moden  Euiope  by  Ibe  iambic  movement.  The  conaequenci 
ia  that  much  of  the  nob  and  energy  of  the  antique  vene,  which 
at  vigoroui  momeatt  waa  like  the  charge  of  a  battalion,  ia  k»t. 
It  k  owing  lo  tbis,  in  pait,  that  tbe  beiolc  couplet  is  »  often 
nquiied  to  ^ve,  in  tmdlatuui,  tbe  f  uU  value  of  a  tinf^e  Homeric 
baameter.  It  is  important  to  insist  that  It  Ii  the  couplet,  not 
the  alugie  line,  which  constitutes  bemk  vene.  It  is  inierettlng 
to  note  that  the  Latin  poet  Enniui.  u  reported  by  Cicero,  called 
the  heroic  metre  of  one  line  vertum  ItHtwm,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  brevity  of  lyiical  measmcs.  Tbe  cumnt  4ana  of 
EtijIkK  heroic  vene  appean  to  be  the  Invention  of  Chaucer, 
who  used  it  in  his  litaii  tf  Good  WemtH  and  titeTHards,  with 
Mill  greater  (leedom.  in  the  Canltrbury  Tdet.  Hue  ii  an 
eumple  of  it  ta  its  earliest  development:— 

*'  And  thus  the  loogC  day  En  liBht  they  spend, 

Till,  ai  the  lut,  as  evoything  halh  end. 

Anion  II  ihenl,  and  put  him  to  the  flight. 

AiidaUbisfolktagD,asbe«goDught." 
This  way  of  writing  was  miBuoderttood  and  neglected  by  Chaucei's 
English  disciples,  but  wu  followed  nearly  a  century  later  by  tbe 
Scottish  poet,  called  Blind  Hany  (c.  14J5),  whose  Wallail  holds 
an  Important  place  in  the  history  of  venification  ^as  hAving 
passed  on  tbe  tradition  of  the  heroic  couplet.  Another  Scottish 
poet,  Gavin  Douglas,  selected  heroic  verse  for  his  translation  of 
the  ^flKtd  (1513),  and  displayed,  in  such  examples  as  the  follow- 
ing, a  ahill  which  left  little  mom  for  improvement  at  the  hands  of 
later  poets: — 

"One  sang,  'Theihipailsover  the islt  loam, 

WU  bring  the  metekiDU  and  my  leman  home' ; 

Soma  otbrr  linfi,  '  I  will  be  blithe  and  light, 

Uine  bean  ia  leant  upon  so  goodly  wight.'  ' 
Tbe  veiK  •■>  aucccBfuUy  mastered  wu,  bowevei,  not  very 
genenlly  UKd  for  bertdc  purpose*  in  Tudor  lilenttuie.  The  early 
poeti  of  the  revival,  ud  SpenKr  and  Shaketpeaie  after  them, 
greatly  preferred  "— ■■■i'  Iotid*.  Foe  dramatic  purposes  blank 
vene  was  almost  exclusively  used,  although  the  French  had 
adopted  the  rhymed  aleuwdrine  for  their  playa.  In  the.earlier 
half  of  the  ijth  century,  bendc  verse  was  often  put  to  somewhat 
mainly  in  prologues  and  epilogues,  orothersbort 


poems 


nobly  re 


:dbyM 


Hits  and  Lcandcr  and  respectably  by 
PafbnaU.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  lbo«  Eliubetbins 
who,  like  Chapman,  Warner  and  Drayton,  limed  11  piodudng  a 
warlike  and  Homeric  cBect,  did  so  in  shambling  fourreen^yllable 
couplets.  The  one  heroic  poem  of  thai  age  written  at  considerable 
length  in  the  appropriate  national  .metre  is  the  Bsiwrtt  Fidd  of 
Sir  Jnhn  Beaumont  (1581-1618).  Since  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  when  heroic  verse  became  the  typical  and  for  a  while 
almost  tbe  solitary  form  in  wbicb  serious  En^ish  poetry  was 
written,  its  history  has  known  many  vidsaitudes.  After  having 
been  the  principal  instrument  of  Drydcn  and  Pope,  it  was  almost 
entirely  rejected  by  Woidsvrorth  and  Coleridge,  but  revised, 
with  varioua  modifieilions,  by  Byron,  Shelley  fm  Jitian  end 
ifntUa/i)  and  Kelts  (Id  £4>»i'd).  In  the  second  half  of  the  i«ih 
century  its  prestige  was  restored  by  the  brilliant  work  of  Swin- 
burne in  THitTom  and  ebewbete.  (E.  G.) 

BiROLD,  LOnil  JOSEPH  miDDIAKD  (r7gi-tS]j),  French 
musician,  tbe  son  of  Francois  Joseph  lUrold,  an  accomplished 
pianist,  WBsbominP*ris,ontbe  iSth  nf  January  1701.  It  was 
not  till  after  his  father's  death  that  Hirold  in  1S06  entered  the 
Puis  conservatoire,  wbne  be  studkd  under  Calal  and  lUhuL 


mained  till  1815  aiul  composed  a  symphony,  4  i^w'»*«  aod 
several  pieces.of  chamber  music.  During  his  stay  in  Italy  also 
lUrold  for  the  first  time  ventured  on  the  stage  with  Ibe  open 
La  GwvenUt  di  Enrico  V.,  hnt  performed  at  N^>Ia  in  iSlj  with 
moderate  success.  During  a  short  stay  in  Vienna  he  wu  murh 
in  the  society  of  Salieri.  Returning  10  Paris  be  wax  Invited  hj 
Bneldicu  to  coUaborsle  with  him  on  an  opera  called  CkaHa  it 
Frame,  peiJormed  in  1816,  and  soon  followed  by  Htrold'l  GM 
Fucocb  opera.  La  Kaiiira  {1817),  which  was  received  very 
favourably.  Iftrotd  produced  numerous  dramatic  worka  for  ike 
next  fifteen yeanlnrapidsucctsion.  Onlyihenamesof  someef 
Ibe  more  Important  need  here  be  mentioned:— £fl  CfcwieUe  (181  j), 
L-AuUwrmat  H  tmuU  (1890),  Vsrte  {1816],  and  the  ballets  U 
Fail  »al  tariU  (igiS)  and  La  BtlU  au  bail  dtrmatU  (1819). 
Hfrold  also  wrote  a  vast  quantity  of  juaiuforte  music,  in  qjile  ol 
histimcbeingmuchoccupicdby  his  duties  as  accompanist  at  tbe 
ItaUan  opera  in  Paris.  In  i8ji  he  produced  the  romantie  open 
Zampa,  and  in  the  following  year  La  Pri  dux  dens  (fint  petfotot- 
ance  December  ij,  iSji),  in  which  French  ei^  and  Fre^ 
chivalry  find  their  most  perfect  embodiment.  These  two  operas 
secured  immortality  for  tbe  name  of  the  composer,  who  died  on 
the  iStb  of  January  iSu,  of  the  lung  disease  from  which  be  had 
Buffered  for  many  years,  and  theeSecu  ol  which  be  bad  acceleniid 
by  infwsant  work.  Hfaold's  incomplete  opeta  Ludrric  wu 
afterward*  printed  by  J.  F.  F.  Halfvy. 

HBRON  (Fr.  Urm;  Hal  othitaa,  airau;  Lu.  ■rfsi; 
Gr.  tfiMn:  K.-S.  iropo;  Icelandic,  lupe;  Swed,  «pr; 
Dan.  luirt;  Ger.  Htita,  Stika,  Htaiaiu;  Dutch,  ttita),  a 
long-necked,  long-winged  and  long-lcMcd  bird;  the  typical 
representative  of  tbe  group  Ardeidae.  It  Is  difficult  or  even  Im- 
possible to  estimate  with  any  accuracy  tbe  number  of  apeciei  ol 


Fig.  i.-Hcroii 
contained  in  the  collection  at  Leyden  (Viu.  da  Fayt-Bai, 
Ardcae,  64  pp.),— on  (be  other  hand,  G.   R.   Gray  in  1871 
(HandiUl,  Sic,  ill.  36-34)  admitted  above  90,  while  Dr  Anton 
Reichenow  {JaioH.jarOrnillKlatii.  1877,  PP-  33J;i7S)  recogniies 

genera.  But  it  is  difiicult  to  separate  the  family,  with  any 
satisfactory  result,  into  genera,  if  structural  charsct^n  have  to 
be  found  for  these  groups,  for  In  many  cases  they  nm  almost 
iuensibly  into  each  other'— though  in  common  language  it  is 
t»gf  to  speak  ol  betODs,  egrets,  bitterns,  night-heroos  and 


beatUb.  Whh  ihe  cnxptlan  ef  the  lul,  Prafcnor  Scbkgd 
ictainiaU  in  the  tfn\a  Anka,  dividing  it  inlo-nitl  lecliaiu,  tbt 
nuna  ol  wUch  Duy  pccbipa  be  Enidiibnl — gtat  bcRnu,  hdkU 
hcrana,  tfttft,  lemi-c^ti,  nil-Like  hetou,  little  knttenn,  biltenu 
■nd  ni^t-heroni.  • 

Tbe  cotanwa  lieron  of  Europe,  Ardta  cintrea  of  LImuieiu,  Ii 
Buvmiliy  allavini  (□  be  tlw  type  of  tbe  family,  and  it  miy  (tu 
be  regiinled  u  (hil  o!  Profawi  Scbtetel't  fint  wclioB.  Tbe 
■pedet  iobibiu  guitable  loalilia  throughout  the  whole  of 
Europe.  Aftio  tnd  Atii.  nachiDg  Jipm,  muy  o 
of  the  Indiui  Aichipeligo  ud  even  Auunli*.  Though  by  no 
mtua  K>  Bumeroui  u  formerly  in  Briuin,  it  is  uill  lufGdenlly 
toDunon,'  «nd  there  muu  be  few  penoni  who  hive  not  leen  it 
tilLD|  ttowly  from  ume  river-aide  or  menhy  fial,  or  pusng  over- 
bemd  in  i<*  lofty  tnd  leisurely  Sight  on  iu  <ny  la  or  from  iti 
daily  hatuiti;  while  they  are  mnay  who  have  been  entet- 
Uined  by  witdiing  it  u  it  sought  it)  food,  condsting  chiefly 
of  fisbci  (cspeciilly  eeli  and  Sounders)  and  amphibians — ihough 
young  birds  and  small  manimali  come  not  amisi — wading  midleg 
In  tbe  shsilowa,  swimming  occasionatty  when  out  of  its  depth,  ai 
■Unding  notioiilea  to  Mrike  ill  prey  with  its  foimidabk  and  lun 
iieak.  When  luSideDtly  numerous  tbe  heron  breeds  in  sodeliet, 
known  as  heronries,  which  of  old  time  were  protected  both  by  law 
■nd  cutoRi  in  nearly  all  European  countries,  on  accounl  at  tbe 
^HTltheiTtenaDti  afforded  to  the  falconet.  Of  Ute  yean,  partly 
(nring  to  the  withdrawal  nl  the  protection  they  had  enjoyed,  and 
Kill  more,  it  would  leem,  from  agricultural  impruvcmenti  which, 
by  draining  meres,  (eDi  and  marshes,  ho)  abnlished  the  feedlcg- 
[dacxs  of  ■  great  population  of  beroni,  many  of  the  larger 
Iwronrics  have  broken  up — the  birds  composing  them  dispersing 
lo  neighbouTing  localities  and  farming  smaller  telllements,  most 
o(  which  are  hardly  (o  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  faeronry,  though 
conunaniy  accounted  such.  Thus  the  number  of  lo-ailled 
heronries  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  opedally  in  England  and 
Walo,  has  become  far  greater  than  formerly,  but  no  one  can 
doubt  that  the  number  ol  herons  has  dwindled.  The  sites  cbeaen 
by  tbe  heron  for  its  nest  vary  greatly.  It  is  generally  built  in  Ibe 
top  of  a  lofty  tree,  but  not  unf requently  (and  this  leems  to  have 
*  '     """ »  T_  * — jp  days)  near  or  on  the  ground 


Mental  magnalrs     The  largest  specici  Is  A 

known  apparently  from  Florida  and  Cuba;  bat  one  nr 

less,  Ibe  great  egret  (A.  alba),  belongi  lo  Ihe  CHd  World,  breeding 

regularly  in  ■ooth-easlem  Europe,  and  occukinally  straying  to 

n_-._i_     .  .i.-_j    .    aenu  i(  in  America,  while  Budi 

Uer  apedea,  A.  laruiU,  tbe  littki 
I,  and  A.  andi^iiiima;  and  a  Hith, 
n  in  India,  CMna  and  Japan,  besidca 
occurring  in  Australia.  The  group  of  semi-egreta.  containing 
some  nine  or  len  fonna,  among  which  Ibe  buff-backed  heron 
(A .  hihileiu),  is  the  only  ipeclei  that  Is  known  to  have  occurred  In 
Europe,  is  hardly  lo  be  distinguislied  from  [he  last  section  eicept 
by  Ibeir  plumage  being  at  certain  seasons  vailed  in  some  speda 
with  ilaty-blue  and  in  olbers  with  nifotu.  Tbe  rail-like  henna 
form  Pnileiaot  Schlegel>  neit  MCtlan,  but  it  aa  scarcelT  be 
sstiifactorily  diflerenllaled,  and  the  e[4tbet  If  raiileading,  lor  1I> 
membcn  liave  do  rail-like  affinities,  though  Ihe  ijpial  tpcck% 


nong  rough  vegetation, 
icky  cliff  of  tbe  cc     ■     ' 


.    Ilcc 


nonlyco 


able  lime,  therein  diflering 

remarkably  (rem  the  "pipe. 

n  "  of  the 

crane,  which  are  able  to  ru 

nalme 

St  as  soon  a.  they  ar, 

:  hatched. 

Tbe  Ent  feathers  asaumo 

Iby, 

roung  herons  in  a  gci 

neralway 

itsemUe  those  ol  tbe  adi 

alt.  bi 

It  the  pure  while  breast,  the 

black  throat-streaks  and 

especially  the  long  pendeni 

t  plumes. 

which  characterise  only  the 

veryo 

Id  birds,  and  are  nwst 

beautiful 

b  the  tocka,  are  suheequc 

ntly  a 

cquired.    ITie  heron 

about  1  ft.  Iron  tbe  bill  lo  the  lail 

,  and  the  eipuH  of  its  wings  is 

sometime!  not  less  than  6  [1.,  yet 

it  weighs  only  betwi 

cenjand 

Large  ai  is  tbe  commoc 

Iberor 

1  D[  Europe,  il  Is  ei 

ceededin 

lue  by  tbe  gieal  blue  hero 

not  A 

mtna(A'dtalKr>ilu 

«),  which 

generally  resembles  it  in  > 

ppearance  and  habits,  and 

both  are 

smaller  Ihin  the  A.  rmfuU 

/JM  0 

I  A.tylA<r<,<a  iBdii 

and  the 

MaUy  Archipelago,  while. 

he  A. 

tolialli.  ol  wide  dislri 

bulionin 

Africa  and  Asia,  Is  the  largest  of  all.  The  purple  heron,  A. 
furfuria,  as  a  well-known  European  ipedes  having  a  great 
iingE  over  the  Old  World,  also  deserves  mention  here.  The 
species  included  in  Professor  Schlegel's  second  teclion  inhabit  Ibe 
tropical  parts  ol  Africa,  Australasia  and  America,  Tbe  egrets, 
lorming  his  third  group,  require  mote  notice,  distinguished  as  they 
ire  by  their  pure  white  plumage,  atid.  when  in  brceding^dtess,  by 
r  piil>  of  Entliiu!  i 


FlOi  ».— Blltefn. 
which  Inhabits  tbe  aoutb  of  Europe,  and  occasionaUy  finds  It* 
way  to  England,  has  long  been  known  as  A.  ralMdaf  Nearijr 
all  these  birds  are  tropical  <^  tublropical.  Then  there  If  Iha 
somewhat  better  defined  group  of  tittle  bitterns,  containing 
about  a  dozen  spedes— the  smallest  of  tbe  whole  family.  One 
ol  them,  A.  miniita,  though  very  kical  in  its  distribution,  fs  a 
native  of  tbe  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  has  bred  la  England. 
It  has  a  close  counterpart  in  Ibe  ><.  ixilii  ol  North  America,  and 
i)  reptesenled  by  thtee  or  lour  lorni)  In  other  parts  of  the  woiid, 
the  A .  puiilla  of  Australia  especially  diSering  very  slightly  (nm 
it.  Ranged  by  Professor  Schlegel  with  these  birds,  which  are  all 
'   ' '   [ortheirskuUung  habits,  but  more  resembling  the  true 


re  the  CO 


m  green  I 


I  of  A 


ally  tbe  Al 
impossible  lo  distinguish  the  A, 
tuvanim,  o(  wide  range  throughout  Asia  and  its  islands,  while 
other  species,  less  dotely  related,  occur  ebewben  as  .4.  jbnuttu 
— one  lorm  ol  which.  A .  ttuid!,  inhabits  Ausltilia. 

The  true  biltenu,  forming  the  genus  Bilaiirut  of  most  autboit, 
seen  lo  be  fairly  icparabie.  but  more  perhapa  on  acDOUnl  ol  their 
wholly  DDCtumal  habits  and  comqnndingly  adapted  plumap 
than  on  strictly  sttuctural  grounds,  (bough  some  differenres  of 
proportion  are  observable.  Tbe  common  bittern  (^.t.)  of 
111  !■  th*  "^.umwlteron"  of  modero  Bntish  authors— the 
SguKcn"  b^  Willugbby  and  Ra^  (nit. 


Aldnnn 


Bviag  been  mMi^elt  bi  \i 
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Eorope  (5.  JhSMt),  li  wtddy'tSiUnHtled  over  the  eulem 

hcmiqilinc.'  Aiutnfii  ud  Nem  Zolud  b*ve  ■  kindred  ipedo, 
B.  tmcOetaia,  uid  Norlh  Ameiica  k  tUnl,  B.  mugilaiu'  or 
ff.  Jn/ifiihuiu.  NiQ«  other  ^wdet  (rom  vuioiu  puis  of  Ibc 
woiid  tit  ufmitted  by  Frofenar  ScUegel,  but  »me  ol  tbtm 
■bould  perlupi  be  excluded  from  the  genua  Boianna. 

Of  Ibe  night-herou  the  uine  luthor  recogniio  >ii  aptdea,  lU 
Of  wUch  may  be  reuonibly  placed  b  tbe  genua  Nycliarat, 
cbancteriud  by  a  ohorter  beak  uid  ji  few  other -peculiarilitfl, 
(iDong  which  [be  krge  eyes  doerve  mention.  Tbe  Gret  il  !f. 
piitui,  1  bird  widely  ipreid  over  tbe  Old  Worid,  and  noi  un- 
fiequently  viiiting  England,  where  it  would  undoubtedly  breed  if 
permitted.  Frofeiaor  Schl^  unitet  with  il  Ihe  common  night- 
heton  of  America;  but  tbii.  though  very  clOKly  allied,  ii  gencnlly 
deemed  diilinct,  and  is  the  /f.  •uniu  or  N.  (arr&Hi  o[  m«l 
writen.  A  dearly  different  American  Bpede),  with  a  more 
■oulben  habitat,  Is  the  JT.  tielaaia  or  JT.  (oyeiuuniii,  while  othtn 

and  in  West  Africa,    llie  Calapagoi  have  a  peculiar  ipecies. 
N.  faiiper,  and 


jnnguez,    JV 


the  Ci.  tfiwmr,  to  creep),  u 

lling  from  a  leiioB  of  the  underiylat  Dcm  if 
ied  with  the  formation  ol  Esoitted  otpoqMd 
Bins  upon  a  reddened  base.    Tbcy  "**'*^  a 

of  bcipo  are  frequently  met  with,     (a)  la  icr^ 

labiaJit  d  najaiit  the  eruption  occur*  about  tbe  lipa  aad  dom. 

cases  of  certain  acute  febrile  ailmenta,  such  as  fcvei^ 

in  of  the  lungs  or  even  in  a  severe  cold.  ItaoonpaNa 

the  kppw  KJtrr,  tvna  or  "  sbinglei  "  the  anftjim 


ideof  thelninL,butitiBiy  beon  the  face,  limbs  or  other  pans. 
[  may  occur  at  any  age,  but  is  probably  more  frequently  met 
lithineldeilypeople.   The  appearance  of  the  eruption  is  usnally 

preceded  by  »tvtTt  (tinging  neuralgic  paini  lor  several  days,  and, 
only  during  the  conliDuance  of  the  herpetic  spots,  but  leaf 

tftei  they  hive  dried  up  and  disappeared,  these  paina  sameiimea 


blut     la     now 
Theboatbill, 


llowed 


genen 


.  ol  s 


This 


America,  and  what  is  known  of  Its  hal^ls  shows  that  they  ar 

tbe  peal  of  the  Easl-An^an  fens.  Remains  from  Sansan  am 
Langy  in  France  bave  been  referred  by  Alphonse  TkliEne-Edwatd 
to  herons  under  the  names  of  Afiia  ftrpliia  and  A .  fornvim ; ! 
tibialromtheMioccneofSteinbeimunAlbuchbyDrFTUJIoaj 
H.jiMi/u.  while  Sir  K.Owen  recognised  a  portion  of  a  ilernur 
trum  the  London  Clay  as  moil  nearly  approacbing  this  family. 
Il  remains  to  say  that  the  herons  form  part  of  Huiley'i  KClio 
PtlargoimOTphat,  belonging  to  his  larger  group  Desmognaifuu.  an 
to  draw  attention  to  the  singular  development  of  the  patchc 
of  "powder-^wn"  which  in  the  family  Ardeidae  attain 
magnilude  hardly  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Their  use  is  utlerl 
unknown.  (A.  N.) 

■The  lut-recordi 
™  u,  . 


4ichard»r 


n  ol  the  iKtlen  breeding  In  EnclaiuJ 
by  Sceveuon  IBirii  ^  NafM.  a. 

irate  observer,  asieni  (Anna  Barali 
booininjr  (whence  (he  epithet)  exacil 

ard  the  croakiiii  n«e  it  nuka  whc 
bird  {Bclaniapsi  has  hm  rTf^rdnl  b 
1  lo  the  (cnui  ScMl  belonging  lo  Ih 
irypygt}  Torms  a  family  d  itaelf,  alLic* 


le  and  give  rise  10  great  suffering.    The  ( 


1.  The  mi 


jcfor 


relief  is 


ay  be  aUayed  by  o[ 
lemally  is  often  of  service. 
HERRERA.  FERNANDO  DB  (c.  1S34-1JQ7).  Spanish  lyrical 
lel, was bomat Seville.  AlIhoughinmiDorordera.bcaddrcsed 
any  impassioned  poems  10  the  countess  of  Gelvea,  wife  of  Alvaio 
olon  de  Fortugol;  but  il  is  suggested  that  these  should  be 
garded  as  Platonic  literary  exercises  in  the  manner  ol  Petntch. 
sis  shown  by  his  Anotadorusdlaiobras  itGardiasadtla  FfO 
(ijSo),  Mcrrera  had  a  boundless  admiraUon  for  the  IttJiu 
''  lued  the  work  of  Bosc&n  in  naturaliiiDg  tbe 
■■"'"■  Gardlaso 


involved  him  in  a  series  of  lil 
innovations  laid  him  open  lo  ai 

manghip  is  admirable,  while  bis 
Don  John  of  Austria, and  the  ele 

most  important  of  the  followei 
Vhra).  His  poems  were  publii 
additions  in  i6i«;  they  are  reis 
tifatoles.  vol.  nii.  01  Herrei 
murrla  de  Tpma,  Mere  (.59')  S 
life  in  Thomas  Staplelon's  Trtj 


.rarypolen      , 

tack.    But,  even  il  his  amatory 

•des  on  tbe  battle  of  Lepanto,  on 
{y  on  King  Sebastian  of  Fortufal 
X  of  Andalusian  poeti  and  u  tbe 
>  of  Carcilaso  de  la  Vega  (kc 
lied  in  15S],  snd  reprinted  with 
iued  in  tbe  BiUieiHa  dt  tultfa 
a's  prose  works  only  the  Vida  j 
irvivea ;  it  is  a  translation  of  Ibe 
"°™.'L5¥'-.-  .. 


..-  UtJ,'u  IPari..  .'^3)':  "'  '■'"'■ 

HERRERA,  FRANCISCO  (i5;6-j6s6), 
oldl,  Spanish  historical  and  [icsco  pain 
Feraandci  in  Seville,  his  native  cily,  wbi 


Philip  I  v.,  01 


lich  he  E 


i'K 

MorelFaiio,  LHymmi 

sumamed  el  Viejo  (tbe 
er,  studied  under  huh 
re  he  spent  matt  ol  bil 

manners  that  neitber 
1,  tbe  great  talents  of 

he  used  I  hem,  brought 

his  being  charged  with 
tion.  whether  (rue  or 
allege  ol  San  Hermene- 


posilionol  the  a  nisi,  pardoned  him  at  once.wam- 
inghim.'howcver,  Lhatsuchpowcrsashisshou1di»(hedegraded. 
In  i6;oHerTera  removed  to  Madrid,where  he  livediBgrealhonour 
(ill  bis  death  In  1656.  Hcrrera  was  the  lirs(  lo  relinquish  the 
(imid  Italian  manner  of  the  old  Spanish  school  of  painting,  and 
lo  initiate  the  free,  vigorous  loucli  and  style  which  leeched  such 

His  picluros  are  marked  by  an  energy  of  dcsifm  and  freedom  of 
icping  wilh  bis  bold,  rough  character.   Heii 


■y  long  br 


.    .  vani  usciliodash  (hecoloiin 

1  the  canvas  with  a  broom  under  his  directions,  and  that  be 
orked  them  up  into  bis  designs  before  (hey  dried.   The  drftviig 
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ia  Ui  pictom  iiMnnt,  um]  the  cohraiioi  orifinil  and  ikilialljt  iaWiluUoB*  ind  coMoou  of  the  iborislni]  American  pcoplct. 

aanmtBi,  to  Ihit  tbe  SgURi  Uind  oul  in  MriUng  teUd.    Wluil  Allbouib  It  ii  wniun  In  the  (Onu  ot  innili,  miitikci  tie  bm 

hu  been  CMuidcred  bit  bcM  eucl-woik,  (be  "  Lut  Jodiment."  io  winiiug,  uul  Kverml  gluing  aniiclininisnu  have  been  poinled 

tlic  churdi  a(  Sin  Benurdo  at  Seville,  is  an  wigiul  uid  itriklng  out   by   M.   J.   Quintuu.      "II,"   10  quote   Dr   RoberttbD, 

coopoiitioa,  •bowing  io  iu  Ireitnent  al  (be  nude  bow  ili-iounded  "  by  iitempting  to  nbte  the  vuioui  occurrencei  in  the  New 

tbe  common  belief  wta  Llut  Spinlth  punten,  thnugb  ignorance  World  in  a  itiict  cbionokgical  order,  the  airangement  of  event* 

of  anatomy,  undeniDod  only  the  draped  figure.    Perhapa  his  beat  in  hi*  vork  had  not  been  rendered  B  perpleied,  diiconnected 

ftrtco  i*  that  on  Ihe  dome  of  the  church  of  San  Buenaventura;  and  obacuie  that  It  ii  an  un|JeaaanL  laak  to  collect  fron  different 

but  many  of  hia  freacoea  have  perished,  lome  by  tfw  eflecti  of  (he  parta  of  bii  t»ok  and  piece  together  the  detached  ahreda  of  a 

ureatbCT  aod  othen  by  the  aitiii'a  own  careleuneia  in  preparing  itory,  he  might  juatly  have  been  raiJud  among  the  moat  eminent 

hit  autfacea.    He  has,  however,  preserved  icveral  ol  hia  own  hiatoriana  of  hia  country."    Thia  work  wai  rcpubliibed  in  tTie^ 

doigu  in  (tchingL    For  hii  eaacl-worki  Kerrera  olien  dioae  luch  and  haa  tieai  mnalaied  into  Engliih  by  J.  Slevena  (London, 

humble  nbjecta  aa  fain,  camivala,  ale-houiea  and  (be  like.  opean  langoagea. 

Hi)  Mn  FuHCisco  HiaaEM  (i6ii-i6Ss),  lutnamed  el  Hoao  it  the  foUowiag:  HiHtria  it  la  nadii* 

ftheyoungW^anhiaLoncalandfreacop^nter.    UnableW  '^ 'cSST^jT  ST  jtiSrTS 

radUR  hi  fathers  cruelly,  the  younger  Herrera,  saiing  what  iSH it lai Acant.  itSi-ifS}  (Madrid, 

money  be  could  find,  fled  Irom  Seville  to  Rome.    There,  tnitead  liUt  «  Fruno,  iiJj-i;M  (Madrid, 

'  '       ling  hinuell  16  the  anliquitiea  and  the  works  of  the  old  (  «•'*  id  litmf  id  rn  Fdif  U, 


and  perspective,  with  the  view  of  becoming  a  Iresco-palnler.    He 


__  .  ,  .  It  became  renowned  for  «i-i55])(Madrid.iea4.Beq.}.  SeeW.IL 
hi*  pictures  of  ilill-lite,  Bowen  and  fmlt,  and  Irom  Ha  skill  in  ftU  if  Make,  voL  ii, 
painting  fish  was  called  by  the  Italians  Lf^^fHiuJg  ^(Ji  ^oci.  BSRUCK,  ROBEST  {1S01-1G74),  En^Jih  poel,  Wll  bon  at 
In  later  life  be  painledporlrallawilh  great  success-  He  relumed  Ctieapaide,  London,  and  baptized  on  Ibe  >4(b  of  August  1591, 
to  Seville  on  hearing  oC  his  father's  death,  and  in  ji6o  waa  He  belonged  to  an  dd  Leicesteishire  lamily  which  had  aettlcd  in 
*|>pointed  tubdireclor  of  the  new  academy  there  under  Uurillo.  London.  He  was  tbe  aevenlb  child  of  Nicholaa  Hertick,  gold- 
Hia  vanity,  however,  brooked  the  luperiorily  of  no  one;  and  smith,  of  the  city  of  London,  who  died  in  15Q1,  under  siupldoQ 
throwing  up  his  appoiD(men[  he  went  to  Madrid.  There  be  was  of  suicide.  The  children  wen  brought  up  by  their  uncle.  Sic 
employed  to  paint  a  San  Kecmenegilda  for  Ibe  banfooied  William  Uerrkk,  one  of  the  licheit  golduniths  of  the  day,  10 
Carmelilet.  and  (0  decorate  in  IreKO  tbe  roof  ol  the  cb(Mr  of  San  whom  in  1607  Jtobeit  wit  bound  apprentice.  He  had  probably 
Fdipeel  Real.  The  success  of  this  last  work  procured  for  him  a  beeaeducaicilat  Weattninsteirtchoi)l,aDdb  i6i4beproceeded(o 
commission  from  Philip  IV.  to  paint  in  fresco  the  roof  of  the  Cambridge;  and  it  »a*  no  doubt  duriag  his  apprenticeship  (hat 
Aiocba  church.  He  chose  as  bis  subject  for  this  the  Assumption  ihe  young  poet  was  introduced  to  that  cJrcleof  wits  which  he  waa 
of  the  Vi^n.  Soon  allerwards  he  was  rewarded  with  the  (ille  of  afterwards  to  adortL  He  seems  to  have  be«n  preKDI  at  Ibe  £nt 
painter  to  (be  king,  and  was  appointed  sbperinlendent  of  (he  performance  of  TfU  Akkemisl  in  161a,  and  it  was  ptofmbly  about 
royal  buildings.  He  died  al  Madrid  in  1(35.  Herrera  el  Mozo  (his  time  thai  Ben  Jonton  adopted  bim  as  bis  poetical  "  ion." 
waaofaiomewhatsimilartemperament tohisfather,andoflended  He  entered  the  university  as -fellow-commoner  of  St  John's 
■Diny  pecqile  by  his  inordinate  vanity  and  auspicious  jealousy.  College,  and  he  remained  there  until,  in  1616,  upon  taking  his 
His  pictures  are  inlerior  to  the  older  Herrera's  both  in  deaign  and  degree,  he  removed  to  Trinity  HalL  A  lively  lerie)  of  fourteen 
in  execution;  but  in  some  of  Ihem  traces  ol  the  vigour  of  his  letters  to  his  uncle,  mainly  liegging  for  money,  uists  at  Beau- 
father,  who  was  his  first  teacher,  are  visible.  He  waa  by  no  manoir,  and  shows  that  Henick  suHered  much  Irom  poverty  at 
DKans  an  unskilful  colourist,  and  was  e^xcially  master  of  (be  (he  univenily.  He  took  hisB.A.  in  161 7,  and  in  iCio  hebecana 
effects  ol  chianHcuro.  As  hil  belt  picture  Sir  Edmund  Head  in  master  of  arts.  From  thisdale  until  1G17  we  entirely  loKSightol 
bis  Hatdbeik  names  his  "San  Frandsco,"  la  Seville  Calbedial.  him;  it  has  been  variously  conjectured  that  he  spent  these  yean 
An  elder  brother,  known  as  Herrera  el  Rubio  (the  ruddy),  who  preparing  foe  the  ministry  at  Cambridge,  or  in  much  looiet 
died  very  young,  gave  great  promise  as  a  painter.  pursuits  in  London,  In  1630  (September  30)  he  waa  presented  by 
HEBRBRA  Y  TOUDISILLAS,  ANTOKIO  DB  (iM^ifiis),  the  king  to  the  vicange  ol  Dean  Prior,  not  far  from  Totnet  in 
Spanish  biitorian,  was  bora  at  CuelUt,  in  the  province  of  Segovia  Devonsbire.  At  Dean  Prior  be  resided  quietly  until  1G4S,  wbcB 
in  Spain.  His  father,  Rodetigo  de  Toidesillas,  and  hi)  mother,  he  was  ejected  by  the  Puritans,  The  solitude  there  oppressed 
Agnes  dc  Kerrem,  were  both  of  good  fa.mily.  After  Undying  lor  him  a(  first;  the  village  was  dull  and  remote,  and  he  felt  very 
aome  time  in  hit  native  country,  HeTreia  proceeded  to  Italy,  and  bitterly  ihii  he  was  cut  off  from  all  literary  and  social  associa- 
there  became  secretary  to  Vespasian  Couago.  niith  whom,  on  (ions;  but  toon  the  <iuiet  existence  in  Devonshire  soothed  and 
his  appotntraent  as  viceroy  of  Navarre,  he  returned  to  Spain,  delighted  him.  He  was  pleased  with  the  rural  and  semi-pagan 
Couago,  sensible  of  his  secretary's  abilities,  commended  him  to  customs  that  survived  in  the  village,  and  in  some  0!  his  most 
Philip  II.  ol  Spain;  and  that  monarch  appointed  Herrera  first  charming  verses  he  bat  immorlaliied  (be  mortit-dancet,  wakei 
historiographer  of  (be  Indies,  and  one  of  the  historiographers  ol  and  quintains,  Ihe  Chiitlnat  mumtners  and  the  Twelfth  Night 
Castile.  Placed  thus  In  the  enjoyment  of  an  ample  salary,  revellings,  that  diversiSed  tbe  quiet  of  Dean  Prior.  Hettick 
Herreta  devoted  (he  rest  of  his  life  10  the  pursuit  of  literature,  never  married,  but  lived  at  Ihe  vicarage  lurrounded  by  a  happy 
telaining  hia  olGcei  until  the  reign  of  PhiUp  IV..  by  whom  he  was  family  of  peti,  and  tended  by  an  eicellenl  old  lervaot  named 

which  took  place  at  Madrid  on  (he  ]«th  ol  March  i6ij.    Of  verses  he  contributed  to  A  DuiriplUm  n/  Ike  King  and  Qaetit 

Kerrera'a  irritings,  the  moat  valuable  is  his  HiiUria  pntral  it  of  Fairiri,  in  163S.     In  1650  a  volume  ol  Wii'i  Ricrialiimi 

In  luditi  it  lei  CaHtUanei  ai  lai  iila  y  lima  firmc  iti  Mat  contained  liily-two  small  poemi  afterwards  acknowledged  by 

Ocuiw  (Madrid,  1601-1615,  4  vols.),  a  work  which  relates  the  Heirick  in  the  Hapaiiti.  and  one  not  reprinted  until  our  own 

history  of  the  Spanish. American  coloniet  from  1491  (o  1554.  day.    These  partial  appearances  make  it  probable  that  he  visited 

The  author's  official  position  gave  bim  access  (0  Ihe  state  papers  London  from  time  10  time.    We  have  few  hints  of  his  hfe  as  a 

and  to  other  authentic  sources  jiol  attainable  by  oiher  writers,  clergyman.    Anthony  Wood  says  thai  Herricks's  sermons  were 

while  he  did  not  scruple  to  borrow  largely  ftotn  other  MSS.,  florid  and  winy,  and  that  he  was  "  beloved  by  tbe  neighbouring 

especially  from  (hat  of  BanolomE  de  Las  Casas.    He  used  his  gentry."    A  very  aged  woman,  one  Dorothy  King,  stated  that 

facilities  carefully  and  judiciously;  and  the  result  is  a  work  on  the  poet  once  threw  bis  sermon  al  his  congregation,  cursing  (hem 

tbe  whole  accurate  and  unprejudiced,  and  quite  indispensable  for  (heir  inatlention.     Tbe  same  old  woman  recollected  b.(a: 

ts  tbe  HudeDl  either  ol  (he  tiiiioiy  of  Ibe  early  cokinjet,  or  of  the  favourite  pig,  which  he  lau^t.  ta  dfuilL  vil.  <jL  vu^^iks^  ^^^. 
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was  *.  devotedly  loyal  luppoiiier  of  the  king  during  the  Civil  djkUgbter  of  William  Heirin,  jrd  Loid  Hetties  (d.  1543),  a 

War,  and  immcdiaidy  upon  hisejeciion  [n  1648  be  pubtiibed.bii  iiandwn  of  Hecben  Hcrrin  (d.  c.  ijoo)  of  Tcnegki,  Kiikanl- 

celebrated  coIIccilod  of  lyrical  poenis.  entitled  Httperides;  or  tkt  brighitbirei  wba  wu  citaled  a  Lord  oE  the  Scottidt  parii 

Wsrktbelli  Human  and  Ditiit  oj  Rebirl  Utrricli.    The  "divine  about  14^,  and  in  156;  be  obtained  tbe  title  of  Lord  H 

wotki"  bote  tbe  lilte  of  Noilt  Numbiri  and  tlie  date  164;.  But  before  this  event  Muoell  had  become  proninnil  1 

Thai  he  walRduced  to  great  poveny  in  London  bu  been  staled,  tbe  men  who  tallied  nund  Mai>  queen  of  Scots,  all 

but  there  ii  no  evidence  ol  the  fact.    In  AuguM  1661  Herrick.  dviing  the  earlier  part  of  bis  public  life  1  .  .    

relunied  to  Dean  Prior,  uipplaoling  hi>  own  tupplanter,  Dr  iriih  Ibe  religioui  lelonnen  and  bad  been  imprixmed  by  tbe 

John  Svms.    He  died  in  hi>  eigbty-fourth  year,  and  was  buried  legem,  Mary  of  Lonaine,     He  wai,  momvet — it  leut  oMil 

MDeanPrior.Octobetls,  1674.   A  monument  was  erected  10  hii  is6j— very  friendly  with  John  Knoi,  who  calls  him  ".a  nai 

memoiy  in  the  parish  chun%  in  1857,  by  Mr  Pcny  Herrick,  a  zealous  and  stout  in  Cod's  cause."    Bui  the  transition  fian  we 

descendant  of  a  colliteral  branch  of  the  family.    The  Hispiridis  party  to  the  other  was  gradually  accomplished,  and  from  March 

(andffgU</fKiii&7))istheonly  volume  which  Herrick  published,  1566,  when  Maiwell  joined  Mary  at  Dunbar  alter  the  mu'nki 

but  be  contributed  poems  to  Lackrymat  Uusantm  (1649)  and  to  of  David  Riuio  and  her  escape  from  Holyrood.  be  remained  one 

Wit's  Rarcaliaru.  a!  her  staunches!  friends,  although  he  disliked  her  mrriage  with 

As  a  pastonl  lyriil  Herrick  sUnds  fiist  among  English  poeti.  Bothwell.    He  led  her  cavatiy  at  Lan^ide,  and  alter  this  bailie 

but  in  its  own  field  it  is  unrivalled.    His  tiny  pcems— and  ol  the  into  England  i 

tbirteen  hgndred  that  be  bas  left  behind  him  not  one  is  long—  Ross,  were  her  chief  cc 

■re  like  jewels  of  various  value,  heaped  together  in  a  casket.  He  continued  to  labour  in  Mary't  cause  after  Eetuming  10 

Some  are  ol  the  purest  water,  radiant  with  bght  and  colour,  Scotland,  and  was  imprisoned  by  the  regent  Murray;  be  alM 

tome  were  originaUy  set  in  fj'lse  metal  that  bas  tarnished,  some  incurred  Eliubetb's  displeasure  by  harbouring  tbe  rebel  Leonard 

were  rude  and  repulsive  fmm  the  bni.    Out  of  the  unamnged,  Dacresr  but  he  )oon  made  bit  peace  with  the  English  qacen. 

heterogeneous  mass  the  student  has  to  select  what  is  not  worth  He  showed  himself  in  general  hostile  to  the  regent  UoTton.  but 

Rading,but,a(terhehiacastasidealltherubbijh,hGisastDnistaed  he  was  among  the  supporters  of  the  regent  Lennox  until  tm 

at  the  amount  of  eicellenl  and  eiquisile  work  that  remains,  death  on  the  lolh  of  January  15SJ.    His  son  William,  slh  Lord 

Herrick  has  himself  summed  up,  vety  correctly,  the  themes  of  his  Herriet  (d.  1604),  was.  like  his  U<her,  warden  of  tbe  west  maichei. 
sylvan  muse  when  be  lays: —  William's  grandson  John,  7ih  Lard  Hetties  {d.  ifi)7),  becune 

'■  1  nng  ot  brook.,  of  blouoms.  bird,  and  bowrs.  3rd  earl  of  Nithsdale  in  succession  lo  his  cousin  Robeit  MaiwcO, 

Of  April.  May.  ol  June  and  July  flower..  the  ind  earl,  in  166;.    John's  grandson  was  William,  5tb  eari  ol 

,..__.,.._.  ,_,..  ..__, :, ,.._  Nithsdale,  the  Jacobite  (see  NiTHSDalL).    William  waa  deprived 

of  his  honours  in  1716,  but  in  1858  the  House  of  Lords  decided 

icncss  o(  English  homely  life  as  no  thathiidescendant  William  Constable-Maiwell  (1804-1876)  was 

one  neinie  mm  nou  seen  it,  and  be  described  il  m  his  verse  rightly LordHeiricsoITeneglea.   In  1B76 William'ssonManna- 

with  a  certaul  purple  glow  of  Arcadian  romance  over  it.  in  juke  Constable- Maxwell  {h.  1837)  became  nth  Lonl  Henies, 

tones  of  immortal  vigour  and  freshness.    His  love  poems  are  ^.j  [„  1884  he  was  created  a  baron  ol  the  United  Kingdom. 

ftill  more  beautiful;  the  best  of  them  have  an.  ardour  and        BBRRIHQ  (Clupta  jlror«i(»i.  HUrinf  in  German,  U  karemt 

lender  sweetness  which  ^yt  them  a  place  in  tbe  forefront  of  ;„  French,  liU  in  Swedish),  a  fish  belonging  to  the  genua  CfB>e«, 

modem  lyrical  poeliy.  and  remind  lu  of  what  was  best  in  Horace  gf  w},j(h  „ait  than  siily  diHeienI  species  are  known  in  variou 

pans  of  the  gkibe.    The  sprat,  pilchard  or  sardine  and  shad 

lan  a  century,  the  ,„  species  of  the  same  genus.    01  aU  sca-bshes  Clii^ac  art  Ibe 

^"I'Jil^S^jSi'  "«'  abundant;  lor  althougb  other  genera  may  comprise  a 

u^sT    By  ,^0  greater  variety  of  species,  they  an.  far  surpassed  by  a->OI 

Ll>rNa(t  ventured  with  regard  lo  the  number  of  individuals.    The  majority  of  tbe 

^fi^T  MaUland  '  f'"  tropical  species  that  acquire,  probably  from  their  food, 

Hiniso!  Hrciick'i  highly  poisonous  properties,  so  as  to  be  dangerous  to  penons 

e:  there  are  few  eating  them.    But  no  other  species  equals  the  comjnon  berrini 

(•  =re  iiDw  "■""  in  importance  as  an  article  of  food  or  commeice.    It  inhabits  in 

1910).    (t.  I,.)  Incredible  numbers  the  North  Sea,  the  northern  parts  o(  tba 

HERBIES,  WHH  CRABLES  (1778-18S5).  English  politician,  Atlantic  and  the  seas  north  of  Asia.    The  herring  inbaUiing 

■on  of  »  IxiBdon  merchant,  began  bis  career  as  a  junior  clerk  the  corresponding  latitudes  ol  the  North  Pacific  is  anoHier 

in  (he  treasury,  and  became  known  for  his  financial  abilities  species,  but  most  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  eastern  hemispliere. 

at  private  secretary  lo  successive  ministeis.    He  was  appointed  Formerly  it  was  the  general  belief  that  the  herring  inhabits 

commistary-inHibief  (1811),  and,  on  the  abolition  of  that  oSice  ii,j  ap^n  ocean  close  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  that  it  migrue* 

(1S16),  auditor  ol  the  civil  list.    In  1813  be  eolettd  parliament  ^i  „rtain  seasons  towards  the  northern  coutt  of  Europe  and 

u  secretary  lo  the  treasury,  and  in  1817  became  chancellor  of  the  America.    This  view  has  been  proved  to  be  erroneous,  and  wc 

eicbequei  under  Lord  Goderich;  but  in  Consequence  of  internal  ],„„„  „gy,  ,|,2[  this  fish  lives  throughout  the  year  in  the  vidni"- 

dlBetences.  atising  partly  out  of  a  slight  put  upon  Hetties,  the  „[  gy,  shores,  but  at  a  gieater  depth,  and  at  a  greater  diitan 

Diinislry  was  broken  up,  and  in  1818  he  was  appointed  master  -  -  ....  .... 

of  tbe  mint.  In  iSjo  he  became  pmidcnt  of  the  board  of  trade, 
and  for  the  eariier  months  of  i8]S  be  was  secretary  at  war. 
From  1841  to  1847  be  was  out  of  parliament,  but  during  iSsi 
he  was  president  ol  the  board  ol  control  under  Lord  Derby. 
He  was  a  consistent  and  upright  Tory  of  the  old  school,  who 
carried  weight  as  an  authority  on  financial  subjects.  His  eldest 
ton,  Sn  CiiAtLes  John  Hcbues  (181S-1S82],  was  chairman 
of  the  board  of  inland  revenue. 

Sec  the  Life  by  his  younger  ton.  Edward  Hetries  (1880). 

BBRRIBS.    JOHN    KAXWEU.   4TB   Loio    (c.    isi)-is83).  spin  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  herring,  as  it  hu  n>  teeth 

Scottish  politician,  was  tbe  second  sod  of  Robert  Miiwctl,  4lh  on  the  vomer  and  only  47  or  48  scales  in  the  lateral  line. 
Lord  Maiwell  (d.  IJ46).    In  1547  be  manied  Afoes  (d.  IS94).        The  spawn  ol  ibe  herring  is  adhesive,  and  is  deposited  «K 
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imifii  graveUy  ground  at  varying  dbtancea  from  the  coast  and 
always  in  comparatively  shallow  water.  The  seas6n  of  spawning 
is  different  in  different  places,  and  even  in  the  same  district,  e.g. 
the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  there  are  herrings  ^>awning  in  spring 
and  others  in  autumn.  These  are  not  the  same  fish  but  different 
races.  Those  which  breed  in  winter  or  spring  deposit  their 
spawn  near  the  coast  at  the  mouths  of  estuaries,  and  ascend  the 
estuames  to  a  considerable  distance  at  certain  times,  as  in  the 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  while  those  which  spawn  in  summer  or 
autumn  bebng  more  to  the  open  sea,  e.g.  the  great  shoals  that 
visit  the  North  Sea  anniially. 

Herrings  grow  very  rapidly;  according  to  H.  A.  Meyer's 
observations,  they  attain  a  length  of  from  17  to  18  mm.  during 
the  first  month  after  hatching,  34  to  36  mm.  during  the  second, 
45  to  so  mm.  during  the  third,  55  to  61  mm.  during  the  fourth, 
and  65  to  72  mm.  during  the  fifth.  The  size  which  they  finally 
attain  and  their  general  condition  depend  chiefly  on  the  abund- 
ance of  food  (which  consists  of  crustaceans  and  other  small 
marine  animals),  on.the  temperature  of  the  water,  on  the  season 
at  which  they  have  been  hatched,  &c.  Their  usual  size  is 
about  I  a  in.,  but  in  some  particularly  suitable  localities  they 
grow  to  a  length  of  15  in.,  and  instances  of  specimens  measuring 

17  in.  are  on  record.   In  the  Baltic,  where  the  water  is  gradiially 

losing  its  saline  constituents,  thus  becoming  less  adapted  for 

the  development  of  marine  q>ecies,  the  herring  continues  to 

exist  in  large  numbers,  but  as  a  dwarfed  form,  not  growing 

cither  to  the  size  or  to  the  condition  of  the  North-Sea  herring. 

The  herring  of  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  specifically 

identical  with  that  of  Europe.    A  second  species  {Clupea  Uachit) 

has  been  supposed  to  exist  on  the  British  coast;  but  it  comprises 

only  individuals  of  a  smaller  size,  the  produce  of  an  eatly  or 

late  spawn.    Also  the  so-called  "  white-bait  "  is  not  a  distinct 

species,  but  consists  chiefly  of  the  fry  or  the  yotmg  of  herrings 

and  sprats,  and  is  obtained  "in  perfection"  at  localities  where 

these  small  fishes  find  an  abundance  of  food,  as  in  the  estuary 

of  the  Thames. 

Several  excellent  accounts  of  the  herring  have  been  published, 
as  by  Valenciennes  in  the  10th  vol.  of  the  Histoire  natureUe  des 
pdssons,  and  more  cspocially  by  Mr  J.  M.  Mitchell,  The  Herrint, 
%ts  Natural  History  and  Naticnal  Importance  (Edinburah,  1864). 
Recent  investigations  arc  described  in  the  Reports  of  tne  Fishery 
Board  for  Scotland,  and  in  the  reports  of  the  derman  Komrnission 
tMT  UnUrsuchungder  Deutschen  Metre  (published  at  Kiel).  (J.  T.  C.) 

HERRING-BONE,  a  term  in  architecture  applied  to  alternate 
courses  of  bricks  or  stone,  which  are  laid  diagonally  with  binding 
courses  above  and  below:  this  is  said  to  give  a  better  bond  to 
the  wall,  especially  when  the  stone  employed  is  stratified,  such 
as  Stonefield  stone,  and  too  thin  to  be  laid  in  horizontal  courses. 
Although  it  is  only  occasionally  found  in  modem  buildings,  it 
was  a  type  of  construction  constantly  employed  in  Roman, 
Byzantine  and  Romanesque  work,  and  in  the  Utter  is  regarded 
as  a  test  of  very  early  date.  It  is  frequently  found  in  the  Byzan- 
tine walb  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Byzantine  churches  was  employed 
decoratively  to  give  variety  to  the  wall  surface.  Sometimes  the 
diagonal  courses  are  reversed  one  above  the  other.  Examples 
in  France  exist  in  the  churches  at  Qucrqucville  in  Normandy 
and  St  Christophe  at  Sudvres  (Loir  et  Cher),  both  dating  from 
the  loth  century,  and  in  England  herring-bone  masonry  is 
found  in  the  walls  of  castles,  such  as  at  Guildford,  Colchester  and 
Tamworth.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  paving  of  stable 
yards  with  bricks  laid  flat  diagonally  and  alternating  so  that  the 
head  of  one  brick  butts  against  the  side  of  another;  and  the 
effect  is  more  pleasing  than  when  laid  in  parallel  courses. 

HERRINGS.  BATTLE  OF  THE.  the  name  applied  to  tie 
action  of  Rouvray,  fought  in  142Q  between  the  French  (and 
Scots)  and  the  English,  who,  under  Sir  John  Falstolfe  (or 
Falstaff),  were  convoying  Lenten  provisions,  chiefly  herrings, 
to  the  besiegers  of  Orleans.  (See  Orleans  and  Hundred 
Years'  War.) 

HERRNHUT.  a  town  of  Germany,  m  the  kmgdom  of  Saxony, 

18  m.  S.E.  ot  Bautzen,  and  situated  on  the  Ldbau-Zittau  rail- 
way. Pop.  1 300.  It  is  chiefly  known  as  the  principal  seat  of 
the  Moravian  or  Bohemian  brotherhood,  the  members  of  which 


are  called  HermkuUr.  A  eolony  of  these  people,  fleeing  from 
persecution  in  Moravia,  settled  at  Hermhut  in  1722  on  a  site 
presented  by  Count  Zinzendorf.  The  buildings  of  the  society 
include  a  church,  a  school  and  houses  for  the  brethren,  the  sisters 
and  the  widowed  of  both  sexes,  while  it  possesses  an  ethno- 
graphical museum  and  other  collections  of  interest.  The  town 
is  remarkable  for  its  ordered,  regular  life  and  its  scrupulous 
cleanliness.  Linen,  paper  (to  varieties  of  which  Hermhut  gives 
its  name),  tobacco  and  various  minor  articles  are  manufactured. 
The  Hulberg,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  town  lies,  commands  a 
pleasant  view.  Berthelsdorf,  a  village  about  a  mile  distant,  has 
been  the  seat  of  the  directorate  of  the  community  since  about 
1789. 

HERSCHEU  CAROUNB  LUCRETIA  (1750-1848),  English 
astronomer,  sister  of  Sir  William  Herschel,  the  eighth  child  and 
fourth  daughter  of  her  parents,  was  bom  at  Hanover  on  the 
1 6th  of  March  1 7  50.  On  account  of  the  prejudices  of  her  mother, 
who  did  not  desire  her  to  know  more  than  was  necessary  for 
being  usefid  in  the  family,  she  received  in  youth  only  the  first 
elements  of  education.  After  the  death  of  her  father  in  1767  she 
obtained  permission  to  learn  millinery  and  dressmaking  with  a 
view  to  earning  her  bread,  but  continued  to  assist  her  mother 
in  the  management  of  the  household  until  the  autumn  of  17^7, 
when  she  joined  her  brother  William,  who  had  established  hiniself 
as  a  teacher  of  music  at  Bath.  At  once  she  became  a  valuable 
co-operator  with  him  both  in  his  professional  duties  and  in  the 
astronomical  researches  to  which  he  had  already  begun  to  devote 
all  his  spare  time.  She  was  the  principal  singer  at  his  oratorio 
concerts,  and  acquired  such  a  reputation  as  a  vocalist  that  she 
was  offered  an  engagement  for  the  Birmingham  festival,  which, 
however,  she  declined.  When  her  brother  accepted  the  oflBce 
of  astronomer  to  George  III.,  she  became  his  constant  assistant 
in  his  observations,  and  also  executed  the  laborious  calcula- 
tions which  were  coimected  with  them.  For  these  services 
she  received  from  the  king  in  1787  a  salary  of  £50  a  year.  Her 
chief  amusement  during  her  leisure  hours  was  sweeping  the 
heavens  with  a  small  Newtonian  telescope.  By  this  means  she 
detected  in  1783  three  remarkable  nebulae,  and  during  the 
eleven  years  1 786-1 797  eight  comets,  five  of  them  with  un- 
questioned priority.  In  1797  she  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society  an  Index  to  Flamsteed's  observations,  together  with  a 
catalogue  of  561  stars  accidentally  omitted  from  the. "  British 
Catalogue,"  and  a  list  of  the  errata  in  that  publication.  Though 
she  returned  to  Hanover  in  1822  she  did  not  abandon  her  astro- 
nomical studies,  and  in  1828  she  completed  the  reduction,  to 
January  1800,  of  2500  nebulae  discovered  by  her  brother.  In 
1828  the  Astronomical  Society,  tc  mark  their  sense  of  the  benefits 
conferred  on  science  by  such  a  series  of  laborious  exertions, 
unanimously  resolved  to  present  her  with  their  gold  medal,  and 
in  1835  elected  her  an  honorary  member  of  the  society.  In  1846 
she  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  king  of  Prussia.  She  died  on 
the  9th  of  January  1848. 

See  The  Memoir  and  Correspondence  of  Caroline  Heruhd,  by  Mrs 
John  Herschel  (1876). 

HERSCHEL,  SIR  FREDERICK  WILUAM  (1738-1822), 
generally  known  as  Sir  William  Herschel,  English  astronomer, 
was  bom  at  Hanover  on  the  xsth  of  November  1738.  His 
father  was  a  musician  employed  as  hautboy  player  in  the 
Hanoverian  guard.  The  family  had  quitted  Moravia  for  Saxony 
in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century  on  account  of  religious 
troubles,  they  themselves  being  Protestants.  Herschel's  cariier 
education  was  necessarily  of  a  very  limited  character,  chiefly 
owing  to  the  warlike  commotions  of  his  country;  but  being  at 
all  times  an  indomitable  student,  he,  by  his  own  exertions,  more 
than  repaired  this  deficiency.  He  became  a  very  skilful  musician, 
both  theoretical  and  practical;  while  his  attainments  as  a 
self-taught  mathematician  were  fully  adequate  to  the  prosecution 
of  those  branches  of  astronomy  which  he  so  eminently  advanced 
and  adorned.  Whatever  he  did  he  did  methodically  and 
thoroughly;  and  in  this  methodical  thoroughness  lay  the  secret 
of  what  Arago  very  properly  termed  his  astonishing  «dbra&S&K. 
success. 
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In  1752,  at  tlie  age  of  fourteen,  he  joined  the  band  of  the 
Hanoverian  guard,  and  with  his  detachment  visited  England 
in  1755,  accompanied  by  his  father  and  eldest  brother;  in  the 
foUo¥ring  year  he  returned  to  his  native  country;  but  the 
hardships  of  campaigning  during  the  Seven  Years'  War  imperil- 
ling his  health,  his  parents  privately  removed  him  from  the 
regiment,  and  on  the  26th  of  July  1757  despatched  him  to 
EngUnd.  There,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  earlier  part 
of  his  career  was  attended  with  formidable  difficulties  and  much 
privation.  We  find  him  oigaged  in  several  towns  in  the  north 
of  En^and  as  organist  and  teacher  of  music,  which  were  not 
lucrative  occupations.  But  the  tide  of  his  forttmes  began  to 
flow  when  he  obtained  in  1766  the  appointment  of  organist  to 
the  Octagon  chapel  in  Bath,  at  that  time  the  resort  of  the  wealth 
and  fashion  of  the  city. 

During  the  next  five  or  six  years  he  became  the  leading  musical 
authority,  and  the  director  of  all  the  chief  public  musical  enter- 
tainments at  Bath.  His  circmnstances  having  thus  become 
oauer,  he  revisited  Hanover  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back 
with  him  his  sister  Caroline,  whose  services  he  much  needed  in 
his  multifarious  undertxddngs.  She  arrived  in  Bath  in  August 
1772,  being  at  that  time  in  her  twenty-third  year.  She  thus 
describes  her  brother's  life  soon  after  her  arrival:  "  He  used 
to  retire  to  bed  with  a  bason  of  milk  or  a  ^ass  of  water,  with 
Smith's  Harmonics  and  Ferguson's  Astronomy,  &c.,  and  so  went 
to  sleep  buried  under  his  favourite  authors;  and  his  first  thoughts 
on  waking  were  how  to  obtain  instruments  for  viewing  those 
objects  himself  of  which  he  had  been  reading."  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  we  find  him  thus  reading  Smith's  Harmonics; 
to  that  study  loyalty  to  his  profession  would  impel  him;  as  a 
reward  for  his  thoroughness  this  led  him  to  Smith's  Optics; 
and  this,  by  a  natural  sequence,  again  led  him  to  astronomy, 
for  the  purposes  of  which  the  chief  optical  instruments  were 
devised.  It  was  in  this  way  that  he  was  introduced  to  the 
writings  of  Ferguson  and  Keill,  and  subsequently  to  those  of 
Lalande,  whereby  he  educated  himself  to  become  an  astronomer 
of  undying  fame.  In  those  days  telescopes  were  very  rare,  very 
expensive  and  not  very  efficient,  for  the  Dollonds  had  not  as  yet 
perfected  even  their  beautiful  little  achromatics  of  2}  in.  aperture. 
So  Herschel  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  hiring  a  small 
Gregorian  reflector  of  about  2  in.  aperture,  which  he  had  seen 
exposed  for  loan  in  a  tradesman's  shop.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
implement,  he  procured  a  small  lens  of  about  18  ft.  focal  length, 
and  set  his  sister  to  work  on  a  pasteboard  tube  to  match  it,  so  as 
to  make  him  a  telescope.  This  unsatisfactory  material  was  soon 
replaced  by  tin,  and  thus  a  sorry  sort  of  vision  was  obtained  of 
Jupiter,  Saturn  and  the  moon.  He  then  sought  in  London  for 
a  reflector  of  much  larger  dimensions;  but  no  such  instrument 
was  on  sale;  and  the  terms  demanded  for  the  construction  of  a 
reflecting  telescope  of  5  or  6  ft.  focal  length  he  regarded  as  too 
exorbitant  even  for  the  gratification  of  such  desires  as  his  own. 
So  he  was  driven  to  the  only  alternative  that  remained;  he 
must  himself  build  a  large  telescope.  His  first  step  in  this 
direction  was  to  purchase  the  debris  of  an  amateur's  implements 
for  grinding  and  polishing  small  mirrors;  and  thus,  by  slow 
degrees,  and  by  indomitable  perseverance,  he  in  1774  had,  as 
he  says,  the  satisfaction  of  viewing  the  heavens  with  a  Newtonian 
telescope  of  6  ft.  focal  length  made  by  his  own  hands.  But  he 
was  not  contented  to  be  a  mere  star-gazer;  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  from  the  very  first  conceived  the  gigantic  project  of 
surveying  the  entire  heavens,  and,  if  possible,  of  ascertaining 
the  plan  of  their  general  structure  by  a  settled  mode  of  procedure, 
if  only  he  could  provide  himself  with  adequate  instrumental 
rrfeans.  For  this  purpose  he,  his  brother  and  his  sister  toiled 
for  many  years  at  the  grinding  and  polishing  of  hundreds  of 
specula,  always  retaining  the  best  and  recasting  the  others,  until 
the  most  perfect  of  the  earlier  products  had  been  surpassed. 
This  was  the  work  of  the  daylight  in  those  seasons  of  the  year 
when  the  fashionable  visitors  of  Bath  had  quitted  the  place,  and 
had  thus  freed  the  family  from  professional  duties.  After  1774 
every  available  hour  of  the  night  was  devoted  to  the  long-hoped- 
for  scrutiny  of  the  skies.    In  those  days  no  machinery  bad  been 


invented  for  the*  conitniction  of  telescopic  mirroii;  the 
who  had  the  hardihood  to  undertake  polishing  them 
himself  to  walk  leisurely  and  uniformly  round  an  opii^  port 
for  many  hours,  without  removing  his  hands  from  the  mirmr,aBti 
his  work  was  done.  On  these  occasions  Herschel  received  hhfbod 
from  the  hands  of  his  faithful  sister.    But  his  reward  was  ti^ 

In  May  1780  his  first  two  papers  containing  some  results  of  his 
observations  on  the  variable  star  "  Mira  "  and  the  mountains  of 
the  moon  were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  throoi^ 
the  influential  introduction  of  Dr  William  Watson.  Hefschd 
had  made  his  acquaintance  in  a  characteristic  manner.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  moon  the  astronomer  had  taken  bit 
telescope  into  the  street  opposite  his  house;  the  celebrated 
physician  happening  to  pass  at  the  time,  and  seeing  his  eye 
removed  for  a  moment  from  the  instrument,  requestcti  permissioa 
to  take  his  place.  The  mutual  courtesies  and  intelligent  conversa- 
tion which  ensued  soon  ripened  this  casual  acquaintance  into  a 
solid  and  enduring  regard. 

The  phenomena  of  variable  stars  were  examined  by  Hendid 
as  a  guide  to  what  might  be  occurring  in  our  own  sun.  Tlie  wan, 
he  knew,  rotated  on  its  axis,  and  he  knew  that  dark  spots  often 
exist  on  its  photosphere;  the  questions  that  he  put  to  himsdf 
were —  Are  there  dark  spots  also  on  variable  stars?  Do  the  stars 
also  rotate  on  their  axes?  or  are  they  sometimes  partially 
eclipsed  by  the  intervention  of  opaque  bodies?  And  he  went  on 
to  enquire,  What  are  these  singular  spots  upon  the  sun?  and 
have  they  any  practical  relation  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  planet? 
To  these  questions  he  applied  his  telescopes  and  his  though; 
and  he  communicated  the  results  to  the  Royal  Society  in  no  less 
than  six  memoirs,  occupying  very  many  pages  in  the  PhiUsopkicd 
Transactions,  and  extending  in  date  from  1780  to  1801.  It  was 
in  the  latter  year  that  these  remarkable  papers  culminated  in  the 
inquiry  whether  any  relation  could  be  traced  in  the  recuncnce  of 
sun-spots,  regarded  as  evidences  of  solar  activity,  and  the  varying 
seasons  of  our  planet,  as  exhibited  by  the  varying  price  of  con. 
Herschel's  reply  was  inconclusive;  nor  has  a  final  solution  of  the 
related  problems  yet  been  obtained. 

In  1 78 1  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  the  first  of  a 
series  of  papers  on  the  rotation  of  the  planets  and  of  their  several 
satellites.  The  object  which  he  had  in  view  was  not  so  much  to 
ascertain  the  times  of  their  rotation  as  to  discover  whether 
those  rotations  are  strictly  uniform.  From  the  result  he  eipected 
to  gather,  by  analogy,  the  probability  of  an  alteration  in  the 
length  of  our  own  day.  These  inquiries  occupy  the  greater  part  of 
seven  memoirs  extending  from  1781  to  1797.  While  engaged  on 
them  he  noticed  the  curious  appearance  of  a  white  spot  near  to 
each  of  the  poles  of  the  planet  Mars.  On  investigatingthe  inclina- 
tion of  its  axis  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  and  finding  that  it  diflkrcd 
little  from  that  of  the  earth,  he  concluded  that  its  f^^ngn  of 
climate  also  would  resemble  our  own,  and  that  these  white 
patches  were  probably  polar  snow.  Modem  researches  have  con- 
firmed his  conclusion.  He  also  discovered  that,  as  far  as  his 
observations  extended,  the  times  of  the  rotations  of  the  various 
satellites  round  their  axes  conform  to  the  analogy  of  our  moon  by 
equalling  the  times  of  their  revolution  round  their  primaries. 
Here  again  we  perceive  that  his  discoveries  arose  out  of  the 
systematic  and  comprehensive  nature  of  his  investigatioo. 
Nothing  with  such  a  man  is  accidental. 

In  the  same  year  (1781)  Herschel  made  a  discovery  which 
completely  alteriKl  the  character  of  his  professional  life.  In  the 
course  of  a  methodical  review  of  the  heavens  he  lighted  on  an 
object  which  at  first  he  supposed  to  be  a  comet,  but  which,  by 
its  subsequent  motions  and  appearance,  averred  itself  to  be  a 
new  planet,  moving  outside  the  orbit  of  Saturn.  The  name  of 
Georgium  Sidus  was  by  him  assigned  to  it,  but  has  by  general 
consent  been  laid  aside  in  favour  of  Uranus.  The  object  was 
detected  with  a  7-ft.  reflector  having  an  aperture  of  6}  in.;  sub- 
sequently, when  he  had  provided  himself  with  a  much  more 
powerful  telescope,  of  20  ft.  focal  length,  he  discovered,  as  he 
believed,  no  less  than  six  Uranian  satellites.  Modem  obsennatjons, 
while  abolishing  four  of  these  supposed  attendants,  have  added 
two  others  apparently  not  observed  by  Herschel.  Seven  "^min 
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tmthe  ntijcct  were  coiuaimlcatcd  bjr  Um  to  tbe  KojfiI  Sodcljr, 
CrtoidiDi  from  tbe  dtle  of  tb«  diicevay  la  lyti  to  iSi;.  A 
nolctroitby  pcculuriiy  in  Hcnchel'i  mdda  al  obMtvition  M  to 
Iht  diicqvciy  of  tbi)  plicM.  He  hut  obicrvcd  that  tbe  qmriooi 
dfuDcten  of  >tu«  aie  not  miic)iificclnlbyiikcnuin|thciDi(Di- 
lyiuc  pomi),  but  that  Uie  cue  ii  diflennt  whh  otbcr  cdtitlil 
objccti;  benct  if  anything  in  hli  tdocqiic  Add  ilntd  Um  u 
■munul  ia  upect.  ht  immcdialdy  vuicd  tbe  nufnilyliif  po«ci 
In  onkt  to  decide  ill  niture.  Una  UiunuwudiKOVcndiiod 
bad  ■  iiiBilaT  nieihod'beea  applied  to  NeplUM,  that  pluet 
would  bave  been  found  at  Cambridge  lome  Dioatlu  before  It  wu 
tecogoiied  at  BecUn. 

We  now  coQie  lo  the  bc^nnlng  at  Hencbel'i  moit  impottint 
■eiiea  of  ohwrvalions,  culminatin|  b  what  ought  probably  to  be 
le^irded  u  his  capital  diicoveiy.  A  matedal  put  of  tbe  talk 
widch  he  bad  ut  himielf  embraced  Ibe  deteimmation  of  the 
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many  slan  in  apparently  very  doic  contiguity,  but  often 
diflering  greatly  in  relative  bnghtneaa.  He  concluded  that,  on 
the  averagei  the  brighter  itai  would  be  the  dearer  to  ua^  Ibe 
amaUer  enormously  more  distant;  and  considering  that  an 
astronomer  on  tbe  eaith,  in  couscquence  ql  Its  immense  orbital 
displacement  of  some  iSo  mOlioas  of  miles  every  sii  moutha, 
would  see  luchapiir  of  itaiaunderdiOereot  pers^iecttveB^xcts, 
be  perceived  that  the  measurement  ol  these  changes  tbauld  lead 
to  an  apptgilmste  determinalion  ol  the  slaia'  relative  distuicea. 
He  Iberefoie  mapped  down  the  places  and  aspects  of  *U  the 
doable  itars  thai  he  met  with,  and  communicated  in  i;Si  and 
1 73s  very  eilensive  catalogues  oi  Ihc  lesull).  Indeed,  hit  very 
last  scicBiiBc  memoir,  sent  to  tbe  Royal  Asliooamlcsl  Society  in 
Ibe  year  iSii,  when  he  was  its  6ni  president  and  already  in  the 
eighty-fourth  year  ol  his  age,  related  to  these  InvestlgaiiDns. 
Inlhememoiiof  1781  he  Ibrewout  Ibe faiol  that  these  apparently 
contiguous  stars  might  be  genuine  psii)  in  muluai  revolution; 
but  he  tignihcanlly  added  that  tbe  time  had  not  yet  urjved  (or 
■ellling  the  question.  Eleven  years  afterward*  Ci79.l),  be  le- 
meunred  the  relative  positions  of  many  lucb  couples,  and  we 
Diy  conceive  what  Us  feelings  must  have  been  at  finding  his 
prediction  verihed.  For  be  ascertained  that  some  of  these  stars 
circulated  round  each  other,  alter  the  manner  required  by  the 
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iminortallK  his  memory.  I(  only  he  had  lived 
long  enougb  (0  learn  tbe  tpproiimite  distance*  of  some  ol 
these  bihary  combinations,  be  would  at  once  biye  been  able  to 

quantities  being,  as  we  now  know,  iliictiy  comparable,  be  would 
have  found  another  of  bis  analogical  conjectures  realised. 

In  the  year  ij8j  Herschel  was  invited  to  Windsor  by 
George  III.,  and  accepted  the  Ling's  offer  to  become  his  private 
astronomer,  and  henceforth  devote  himself  wholly  to  a  sdenlific 
career.  His  salaty  was  fixed  at  £100  per  annum,  lo  which  an 
addition  ol  £^  per  annum  was  subiequendy  made  lor  the 
astronomical  nsslstance  of  his  lisler.  I>r  Watson,  to  whom  alone 
the  amount  was  mentioned,  made  the  natural  remark,  "  Never 


oved  iroi 


th,  £tsI 


:1s  permanently  (o  Slough,  within  eaqr 


The) 


d  without   Ibe    Ion 


r    proleu 


rr  dated  Irom  Dati 
cent  astronomical  speculations  in  which  he  was  engaged,  thou 
for  the  most  part  conceived  in  tbe  earlier  portion  of  bis  phi 
sophical  career,  required  years  of  patient  observation  befc 
they  cnuM  be  fully  examined  and  realized. 

It  was  ai  Slough  in  17SJ  that  he  wrote  his  first  menoral 
pipei  o'n  the  "  Motiiin  of  tbe  Solar  System  in  Space,"—*  »ublii 


SIRJ.F.  W. 

HMcitlMloii,  jret  thno^  hlimta*  rciB 
of  the  utmost  •impUdty.  Be  reUned  to  the  *amt  subject 
with  lollet  details  in  iSoj. ,  It  ms  also  alter  hit  Rnwval  to 
Stoufb  that  bs  publlsbcd  hb  6nt  stemoli  on  tbe  canMtactkd 
ol  tbe  baveni,  which  Imm  the  Gnt  had  been  Ibe  inspiring  idea 
of  Us  varied  t^k.  In  ■  long  •«{(*  ol  remaritahla  pepen, 
iddrmsid  as  utual  to  lite  Royil  Sodety,  and  otendii^  tram 
tbe  year  1 784 1 0 1 S  t  S,  wben  be  wuel^ty  yean  of  a(e,  be  demao- 
tttated  tbe  Uct  that  our  tun  i*  a  iUt  iilnated  not  lai  fawn  tbe 
bifnitatioa  ol  the  UOky  Way,  and  that  all  Ihe  ttais  vUUe  to 
at  lie  monoc  lot  in  dusters  scattered  thiougbout  a  compaialively 
thin,  but  immensdy  extended  stratum,  Atonetltnebe  Ima^ned 
that  his  powerful  instruments  had  pierced  ibiougb  this  stellar 
stratum,  and  that  be  had  approximately  determined  the  lotm 
ol  tome  ol  111  boundariea.  In  the  last  of  his  meuniii,  having 
convinced  himself  of  hit  error,  he  admitted  that  to  bis  tdeicopes 
the  hfilky  Way  was  "  fttbomlcti."  On  dtber  nde  of  this 
saserablage  of  ttan,  preaumably  in  ceasdeit  motion  round  tbdr 
common  centre  of  gravity,  Hencbd  discovered  a  canopy  of 
discrete  nebulous  miass,  tuch  a  Iboie  from  the  condensation 
of  which  he  iuppoie4  the  whole  ttellai  univetie  lo  bave  been 
formed, — a  magnificent  cooceptloo,  purtued  with  a  force  of 
genius  and  put  to  the  practical  leM  of  obtervatkn  with  an 
industry  almoat  incredible. 

Hitherto  we  have  said  nothing  about  the  (teat  lefiectinf 
tdescDpe,of4aft.[Dcaltengtb*nd4ft,  aperture,  the  construction 
of  which  is  often,  though  mlttikenly,  tegiided  as  bit  chief 
performance.  The  full  descriptioa  of  this  celebrated  instrument 
will  be  found  in  the  Ssib  volume  of  the  Tra-uaelima  of  the  Royal 
Society.    On  the  day  that  it  was  finished  (August  18,  1789) 


befoR 


he  Salumian  s 
n  discovered  U 


ol  w 


fore  by  C.  Huygens  and  C.  D. 
Cassini,  while  the  sixth,  subsequently  named  Enceladus,  he  bad, 
two  years  before,  sighted  by  glimpses  in  his  exquisite  lillle 
tdescope  ol  fi)  In.  aperture,  but  now  saw  In  unmistakable 
brightnen  with  tbe  lowering  giant  be  bad  just  completed.  On 
the  rjth  of  September  he  discovered  a  seventh,  whicb  proved 


tbe  name  ol  Mimas.  It  is  somewh, 
stsnding  his  long  and  repealed  at 
eighth  salellite,  Hyperion,  and  t 


It  hi 

laikable  Ibal,  nolwilfa. 
ics  ol  this  planet,  Ibe 
ape  ring  should  bave 


John  Pitt,  a  wealthy  London  merchant,  by  whom  be  had  an 
only  son,  John  Frederick  William.  The  prince  regent  conferred 
a  Hanoverian  knighthood  upon  him  in  1816.  But  a  far  more 
valued  and  less  tardy  distinct  ion  was  Ihe  Copley  medal  assigned 
to  him  by  his  assodates  in  Ihe  Royal  Sodety  in  1781. 

He  died  at  Slough  on  the  i5lh  ol  August  1811,  in  tbe  dgbty- 
fourth  year  of  bis  age,  and  was  buried  under  tbe  tower  of  St 
Laurence's  Church,  Upton,  within  a  few  hundred  yard*  of  tbe 
old  site  ol  the  to-fl.  telescope.    A  mural  tablet  on  the  wall  of 
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HBRSCHBt,    IIB    JOBH    FKSDEBICK    WILLIAM,    Bait: 

(i7«i-i87i},  English  astronomer,  the  only  son  of  Sir  William 
Herschd,  wasbomal  Sbugb,  Bucks,  on  the  7th  of  Harcbljqi. 
His  scholastic  education  commenced  at  Eton,  but  maternal 

St  John's  CoUege,  Cambridge,  SAd,  the  to 
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InSucDCC  00  lie  yiolt  complcdcia  ol  bii  acientiGc  careec.  In 
due  time  tht  young  itudmt  noo  tlie  bigbot  icultmicil  disliiic- 
lloa  of  bis  yeu,  gtaduiling  ti  Koior  micgler  in  iBij.  ti  vos 
during  bii  UDdergmduiialup  (bit  bt  ud  two  of  bis  Idlow- 
Uudcnti  wbo  lubKqueotly  attuned  to  vety  bigb  eminence, 
Dean  Peacock  and  Chaclet  Babbige,  entered  into  a  compact 
that  Ibey  wauld  "  do  tbeii  bett  to  leave  the  voild  wisn  tban  they 
found  It," — ■  compact  loyally  and  successfully  earned  out  by 
all  three  to  tbe  end.  Ai  a  commeDcement  of  this  laudable 
attempt  we  find  Henchet  associated  witb  these  two  fiiends  in 
tbe  production  o(  a  work  on  the  differential  oilcvlus,  and  on 
cognate  biancbcs  of  malbematical  science,  which  changed  the 
style  and  a^>ect  of  malbematical  learning  in  England,  and  brought 
it  up  to  the  level  of  the  Coniinental  mdhodt.  Two  oi  three 
memDiiB  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  on  new  appbca- 
tions  of  matbematical  analysis  at  once  placed  him  in  the  front 
nnk  of  the  cultivalon  of  Ibis  branch  of  knowledge.  Of  these 
bis  father  bad  tbe  gratification  of  intioducing  the  fitat,  but  the 


of  Ugbl,  ntber  than  towardi  aatioDomy.  Indeed,  voy  Ao^ 
af  ler  tailing  his  degree  al  Cambridge,  be  prOfned  himidl  aa  • 
candidate  for  the  vacant  chair  of  chemistry  Lb  that  aniTolily; 
but,  as  be  said  with  some  humour,  the  result  of  the  dectiaa  m 
l^vc  bim  in  a  glorious  minority  of  one.     In  fact  HendMl 


irfroi 


id  for  this  pur] 


1  resolved,"  he  laid,  " 
of  the 


re  presented  in  his  ot 


I  light  as 


.  fellow. 


.  With  tbe  inienlioo  of  being  oiled  to  the  bai,  be  entered  bis 
same  st  Lincobi'a  Inn  on  the  14th  of  January  1814,  and  placed 
bimaelf  under  the  guidance  of  an  eminent  special  pleader, 
Frebahly  ibis  lemporaiy  choice  of  a  profaaion  was  inspired 
by  tbeeitranrdinarysucceis  in  legal  purauitfl  which  had  attended 
the  effoiu  of  »Rie  noted  Cambridge  milh«nulidan*.  Be  that 
»I  it  may,  an  early  acquaintance  with  Dr  Wollailon  in  London 
■oon  changed  the  direction  of  his  studies.  lie  eiperimented 
in  physical  nplica;  took  up  aatronomy  in  1S16;  and  in  iSio, 
aatisted  by  his  father,  he  completed  for  a  reflecting  telescope  a 
miiror  oC  iS  in.  diameter  and  10  ft.  focal  length.  This,  subse- 
quenlly  improved  by  his  own  hands,  became  the  instniment 

forming  the  chief  basis  of  bis  fame.    In  iSii-iSij  we  find  him 

father's  double  stars,  by  the  aid  of  two  excellent  refractors,  of 
7  and  s  fl.  focal  length  respectively.  For  thii  work  he  was 
presented  in  tgi6  wilh  ihe  AatTonomical  Society's  gold  medal; 

Copley  medal  for  bis  mathemalical  contributions  to  their 
Tn-uoiliimi.  From  1B14  to  iS>7  he  heU  the  responsible  post 
ofsecietaryto  that  society:  and  was  in  1S17  elected  to  the  chair 
of  tbe  Astronomical  Society,  which  oSice  he  also  filled  on  two 
subsequent  occasions.  In  the  discharge  ol  his  duties  to  the  last- 
named  society  he  delivered  presidential  addresses  and  wrote 

combination  of  eloquence  and  wisdom.  In  iSji  tbe  honour  of 
k*ighthDod  was  conferred  on  bim  by  William  IV.,  and  two  years 
later  he  again  received  the  remgniiioo  of  the  Royal  Society  by 
the  award  of  one  of  ihtir  medals  for  his  memoir  "On  Ihe  In- 
vesiigiLion  of  Lhe  Orbit,  of  Revolving  Double  Stan."  Tbe 
award  lignificanlly  commemotated  his  completion  of  bis  father's 
discovery  of  gravilalional  stellar  systems  by  the  invention  of  a 
graphical  method  whereby  the  eye  could  na  it  were  see  the 
two  component  itars  of  lhe  binary  system  revolving  under  the 
prcKripiion  of  the  Newtonian  law. 

Before  tbe  end  of  the  year  iSu,  being  then  about  forty  yearj 
ol  age.  Sir  John  Herscbelhad  rc-eiamined  all  hii  falhei's  double 
■tars  and  nebulae,  and  had  added  many  similar  bodiea  to  his 
own  litis:  thus  accompUshing,  under  the  condition*  then  p^. 
vailing,  Ihe  full  work  of  a  lifetime.  Fur  it  should  be  remembered 
thai  aationomcn  were  not  as  yet  provided  with  those  valuable 
...  j^i^j  materially  abridge 

ctuated    by    clockworL:, 

n  Hcrschel;  and  he  had 


the  labour  and  Increase  tbe  acci 
Equatorially  mounted  instrume 
eJecttical  chronographs  for  record! 
oblerved,  were  not  available  to  S 


Glial  loyalty  to  his  father's  memoiy  that  he  w 

to  undertake  the  completion  of  the  work  nobly  begun  ml  Slough. 

William  Herscbel  had  searched  the  nortbem  heavcna;   Jobs 

"       1.-1  J-.  -t.-        .---  .1 .-       *     'dea  re-eipte. 

'  attempt  the 

IX  auriacE  01  the  beavern; 

to  the  other  hemisphera  the 

a  unity  10  lhe  results  of  both  ponion*  of  tbe  survey,  uxt  to 
render  them  comparable  with  each  other."  Id  accoiduce  with 
this  resolution,  he  and  his  family  embarked  for  tbe  Cape  on  the 
13th  November  iSjj;  they  arrived  in  Table  Bay  on  the  15th 
January  iSj4;and  proceedings,  he  says,  "  were  pushed  forward 
with  such  cHect  that  on  the  iind  of  February  I  waa  enabled  to 
gratify  my  curiosity  by  a  view  of  (  Cruris,  tbe  nebula  about  1 
Argils,  and  some  other  remarkable  objects  in  ibe  10-fl.  tefleOor, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  4tb  of  March  tc 


in  Ihe  apring  ol  iBjS. 


0  declare,  waa  towards  chemistry  a: 


Herscbel  relumed  to  his  English  hi 

greeting.  By  the  tiueen  at  her  coronation  he  was  mated  a 
baronet;  and,  Ahat  to  him  was  better  than  all  audi  rewards, 
other  men  caught  the  contagion  ol  bis  example,  and  labourol 

Hetschel  was  a  highly  accomplished  chemist.  Hi*  discovery 
in  igi9  of  the  solvent  power  ol  hyposulphite  of  soda  oe  tbe 
olberwise  insoluble  salts  of  tiivei  wit  the  prelude  to  ita  OM 
as  a  filing  agent  in  photography ;  and  he  Invented  in  itj/t, 
independently  of  Foi  Talbot,  the  process  of  pbotograpl^  sd 
lensiliied  paper,  Ke  was  the  £nt  person  to  apply  the  now 
well-known  lenna  fojUm  and  Htiaiae  to  photngrapbic  imift^ 
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It  tbCEi  upOD  gl4n  pnputd  by  the  depoit  oF  ■  RnUCHEU,'  PUBKB  RBBKHSUs  ibt  Bmox  (1S37- 
.  He  il»  paved  the  *iy  foe  St  George  Siokes'i  iB^),  lord  diunllor  d(  Eni^nd,  ms  bom  on  the  ind  irf 
luotcKcuce,  by  hit  addition  of  t  be  lavender  rays  10  November  18^7.  Hiafatber  wa>  the  Rev.  Ridley  Hiim  Herscbell, 
ine  qxctrum,  and  by  hii  annouaceiaent  in  1S43  of "  epipoUc  •la-  a  native  of  Sirielno,  in  Piuuian  Poland,  who,  when  a  young 
peiBon,"  as  exhibited  by  sulphate  of  quinine.  Several  other  nun,  cichanged  Ibe  Jewish  failb  for  Cbristianily,  look  ■  leading 
imponant  lescarches  connectetl  with  the  undulalory  theory  o(  part  in  founding  the  BiiUsh  Society  (or  the  Propagation  oC  the 
light  are  embodied  in  his  treatise  on  "  Light "  publisbed  in  the  Go^kI  among  the  Jews,  and,  after  many  jouneyings,  settled 
BiKydefaedia  mtlrBpolilana.  down  to  the  charge  of  1  Nonconformist  chapel  near  the  Edgwars 

Perhapi  no  nun  tan  become  a  truly  great  mathematician  or  Road,  In  London,  where  he  ministered  la  a  large  congregation, 
philosopher  if  devoid  of  Imaginative  power.  John  Herschcl  His  ntothet  was  a  daughter  of  William  Mowbny,  a  merchant  ol 
potsened  tbii  endOHmenl  to  a  large  eitent;  and  he  solaced  Leith.  He  wai  educated  at  a  private  school  and  at  University 
hii  dedining  years  with  the  translation  of  the  Iliad  into  verse.  College,  London.  In  1S57  he  took  his  B.A.  degree  at  the  Uni- 
hivingeailiereieculedistmilarveilionDf  Schiller's WoJi.  But  veisity  of  London.  He  was  reckoned  the  best  speaker  in  the 
the  main  work  of  his  Utei  Ule  wis  the  collection  of  all  his  father't  school  debating  society,  and  he  displayed  there  the  same  command 
catalogues  of  nebulae  and  double  itan  combined  with  bis  own  of  language  and  lucidity  of  thought  which  were  his  characleristla 
okaervalions  and  those  of  other  astronometi  each  into  a  single  during  his  official  life.  The  lepulBtion  which  Hcrsclicll  enjoyed 
volume.  He  lived  to  complete  the  former,  to  present  it  to  fhe  during  hia  school  days  was  maiDtaincd  after  he  became  a  las- 
Royal  Society,  and  to  see  it  published  In  a  separate  fonn  in  the  student  at  Lincohi'*  Inn.  In  185S  he  entered  the  chambers  of 
PUitieplaail  Ttausatlimt,  vol  ctiv).  The  tatter  work  he  left  Thomas  Chitty,  the  famous  common  taw  pleader,  father  of  the 
unfinished,  bequeathing  it.  In  its  imperfect  form,  to  the  Astro,  tate  Lord  Justice  Chitty.  His  fellow  pupils,  amongst  whom 
aoaical  Society.  That  lociely  printed  a  portion  of  It,  which  were  A.  L  Smith,  afterwards  master  of  the  rolls,  and  Arthur 
■erva  ai  an  index  la  the  obMrvatians  of  vaiiou*  utronomen  on  Charles,  afterwirdi  Judge  of  the  queen's  bench  divisioD,  gavt 
double  Stan  op  to  the  year  1866.  him  the  sobriquet  of  "  the  chief  boion"   in  recagnitioD  of  hb 

A  complete  list  of  hia  conlrlbutiou  to  lean»d  sodetie*  wHl  superiority.  He  subsequently  read  with  James  Kannen,  after- 
be  found  in  the  Royal  Society's  great  catakgue,  and  from  them  wards  Litfd  Hinnen.  In  186a  he  was  called  to  the  bar  and 
may  be  gathered  most  of  the  record)  of  his  busy  scientific  life,  joined  the  northern  circuit,  then  in  its  palmy  days  of  undivided- 
Sir  John  Henchel  met  with  an  amount  of  public  tecognilioD  ness.  For  lour  or  five  years  he  did  not  obtain  much  work, 
which  was  unusual  in  the  time  of  his  Illustrious  father.  Naturally  Fortunately,  he  was  never  a  poor  man,  and  so  was  not  forced 
he  was  a  member  of  almost  every  iraportaot  learned  society  in  into  journalism,  or  other  paths  of  UteiBlure,  in  order  to  earn  ■ 
both  hemispheres.  For  five  yean  he  held  the  same  ofike  cf  living.  Two  of  his  contcmpoiatles,  each  of  whom  achieved 
master  of  the  mint,  which  more  thao  a  century  before  had  great  eminence,  found  themselves  In  tike  case.  One  of  these, 
hcbmgedto  Sir  Isaac  Nevrton ;  his  friends  also  offered  to  propose  Charles  Russell,  became  lord  chief  justice  of  England;  the  other, 
him  as  president  of  the  Royal  Society  and  again  as  member  of  William  Court  Cully,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  It  is 
parliament  for  the  university  of  Cambridge,  but  neither  position  said  that  these  three  friends,  dining  together  during  a  Liverpool 
was  desired  by  him.  assise  soroe  years  after  they  had  been  colled,  agreed  that  their 

In  private  life  Sit  John  Henchel  was  a  firm  and  most  active  prospects  were  anything  but  cheerful.  Certain  it  is  that  about 
friend;  be  hod  no  jealousies;  he  avoided  all  scientific  feuds;  ihislimcHcrschellmedilaledquittingEnglandforShanghaiand 
he  gladly  lent  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  consulted  him  in  practising  in  the  consular  courts  there.  Hcrschcll,  however,  soon 
scientific  difficulties;  he  never  discouraged,  and  still  less  dis-  made  himself  useful  to  Edward  James,  the  then  leader  of  the 
paraged,  men  younger  than  or  inferior  to  himself;  he  was  northern  circuit,  and  10  John  Richard  Quain,  the  leading  ttuS- 
[deased  by  ippredstion  of  his  work  without  being  soLcitous  for  gownsman.  For  the  latter  he  was  content  to  note  briefs  and 
applause;  it  was  said  of  him  by  a  discriminating  critic,  and  draft  opinions,  and  when.  In  ]366,  Quoin  donned  "silk,"  it  was 
without  exlravaganc*,  that  "  his  was  a  life  full  of  serenity  of  Ihe  on  Herschell  that  a  large  portion  of  his  mantle  descended, 
ioge  and  the  dodle  innocence  of  o  child."  ,  In  iS/iHeischellwasmodea  queen's  counsel.    He  had  all  the 

He  died  at  CoUingwood,  hiaresidence  neti  HawkhursI  in  necessaryqualiEcationsfaroleader—acteor,lhoughnot  resonant 
voice;  a  calnt,  logical  mind;  a  sound  knowledge  of  legal  prin- 
ciples; and  (greotest  ^ft  of  all]  an  abundance  of  common  sense. 
He  never  weoried  the  judges  by  arguing  at  undue  length,  and 
heknew  bowtoretirewith  dignity  from  a  hopeless  cause.  His 
only  weak  point  was  cross-ejaminatian.  In  handling  a  hostile 
witness  he  had  neither  the  insidious  peisuosivcness  of  a  Hawkins 
nor  the  compelling,  dominating  power  of  a  RussetL  But  be 
nude  up  for  all  by  his  speech  to  the  jury,  monhalllng  such  facts 
as  laid  in  his  event's  favour  vHth  the  moat  consummate  skill. 
He  very  seldom  made  use  of  notes,  but  trusted  to  hli  memory, 
which  he  had  carefully  trained.  By  this  means  he  was  able  ta 
conceol  his  art,  and  to  appear  less  as  a  paid  advocate  than  as  on 
outsider  Interested  in  the  case  aniious  to  assist  the  jury  in 
arriving  at  the  truth.  By  i&it,  Herschell's  business  had  become 
so  good  that  he  turned  his  Iboughli  to  parliament.  In  February 
of  Ibal  year  there  was  i  general  election,  with  the  result  that  the 
Conservative  party  came  into  power  with  a  mojorily  of  Sfty. 
The  usual  crop  of  petitions  followed.  The  two  Radicals  (Tbom  (BOD 
and  Henderson)  who  had  been  returned  for  Durham  city  were 
unseated,  and  an  attack  was  then  made  on  the  scats  of  two  other 
Radicals  (Betl  and  Palmer]  who  had  been  relumed  for  Durham 
county.  For  one  of  these  lost  Herschell  was  briefed.  He  made 
so  eicctlent  on  impression  on  the  local  Radical  leaders  that  tbey 

electioneering,  he  was  elected  (9  Junior  Oiember.    Between  1B74 
and  iBSo  Herschell  was  most  assiduous  in  bit  attendance  in  the 
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great  efforts  gufficed  in  his  case  to  gain  for  him  a  reputation  as  a 
debater.  The  best  examples  of  Mi  style  as  a  private  member 
will  be  found  in  Hansard  under  the  dates  z8th  February  1876, 
93rd  May  1878, 6th  May  1879.  On  the  last  occasion  he  carried  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  abolishing  actions  for  breach  of  promise  of 
marriage  except  when  actual  pecuniary  loss  had  ensued,  the 
damage  in  such  cases  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  such 
loss.  The  grace  of  manner  and  solid  reasoning  with  which  he 
acquitted  himself  during  these  displays  obtained  for  him  the 
notice  of  Gladstone,  who  in  z88o  appointed  Herschell  solidtor- 
generaL 

.  Herschell's  public  services  from  1880  to  1885  were  of  great 
value,  particularly  in  dealing  with  the  **  cases  for  opinion  " 
submitted  by  the  Foreign  Office  and  other  departments.  He  was 
also  very  helpful  in  speeding  government  measures  through  the 
House,  notably  the  Irish  Land  Act  1881,  the  Corrupt  Practices 
and  Bankruptcy  Acts  1883,  the  County  Franchise  Act  1884  and 
the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Act  1885.  This  last  was  a  bitter  pill 
for  HerschcU,  since  it  halved  the  representation  of  Durham  dty, 
and  so  gave  him  statutory  notice  to  quit.  Reckoning  on  the 
local  support  of  the  Cavendish  family,  he  contested  the  North 
Lonsdale  division  of  Lancashire;  but  in  spite  of  the  powerful 
influence  of  Lord  Hartington,  he  was  badly  beaten  at  the  poll, 
though  Mr  Gladstone  again  obtained  a  majority  in  the  country. 
Herschell  now  thought  he  saw  the  solidtor-generalship  ^pping 
away  from  him,  and  along  with  it  all  prospect  of  high  promotion. 
Lord  Selbome  and  Sir  Henry  James,  however,  successively 
declined  Gladstone's  offer  pf  the  Woolsack,  and  in  x886  Herschell, 
by  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune's  wheel,  found  himself  in  his  forty- 
ninth  year  lord  chancellor.. 

Herschell's  chancellorship  lasted  barely  six  months,  for  in 
August  1886  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill  was  rejected  in  the 
Commons  and  his  administration  felL  In  August  1893,  when 
Gladstone  returned  to  power,  Herschell  again  became  lord 
chancellor.  In  September  1893,  when  the  second  Home  Rule 
Bill  came  on  for  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Herschell 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  justify  the  "  sudden  con- 
version" to  Home  Rule  of  himself  and  his  colleagues  in  1885  by 
comparing  it  to  the  duke  of  Wellington's  conversion  to  Catholic 
Emancipation  in  1829  and  to  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Free 
Trade  in  1846U  In  1895,  however,  his  second  chancellorship 
came  to  ah  end  with  the  defeat  of  the  Rosebery  ministry. 

Whether  sitting  at  the  royal  courts  in  the  Strand,  on  the 
judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council,  or  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
Lord  Herschell's  judgments  were  distinguished  for  their  acute 
and  subtle  reasonings  for  their  grasp  of  legal  principles,  and, 
whenever  the  occasion  arose,  for  their  broad  treatment  of  con- 
stitutional and  sodal  questions.  He  was  not  a  profound  lawyer, 
but  his  quickness  of  apprehension  was  such  that  it  was  an 
excellent  substitute  for  great  learning.  In  construing  a  real 
property  will  or  any  other  document,  his  first  impulse  was  to 
read  it  by  the  lig^t  of  nature,  and  to  decline  to  be  influenced  by 
the  construction  put  by  the  judges  on  similar  phrases  occurring 
elsewhere.  But  when  he  discovered  that  certain  expressions  had 
acquired  a  technical  meaning  which  could  not  be  disturbed  with- 
out fluttering  the  dovecotes  of  the  conveyancers,  he  would  yield 
to  the  established  rule,  even  though  he  did  not  agree  with  it.  He 
was  perhaps  seen  at  his  judicial  best  in  Vagliano  v.  Bank  of 
England  (1891)  and  Allen  v.  Flood  (1898).  Latterly  he  showed  a 
tendency,  which  seems  to  grow  on  some  judges,  to  interrupt 
counsel  overmuch.  The  case  last  mentioned  furnishes  an 
example  of  this.  The  question  involved  was  what  constituted  a 
molestation  of  a  man  in  the  pursuit  of  his  lawful  calling.  At  the 
dose  of  the  argument  of  counsd,  whom  he  had  frequently 
interrupted,  one  6i  their  lordships,  noted  for  his  pretty  wit, 
observed  that  although  there  might  be  a  doubt  as  to  what 
amounted  to  such  molestation  in  point  of  law,  the  House  could 
well  understand,  after  that  day's  proceedings,  what  it  was  in 
actual  practice.  In  addition  to  his  political  and  judicial  work, 
Herschell  rendered  many  public  services.  In  1888  he  presided 
over  an  inquiry  directed  by  the  House  of  Commons  with  regard  to 
'IttMetn^ioIitan  Board  of  Works.    He  acted  as  chairman  of  two 


royal  commissions,  one  on  Indian  currency,  the  other  on  * 
tion.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  not  only  promoting  the  acts 
of  1889  and  Z894,  but  also  bestowing  a  good  d«d  of  time  in 
sifting  the  truth  of  certain  allegations  which  had  been  brought 
against  the  management  of  that  sodety.  In  June  1893  he  was 
appointed  chancellor  of  the  university  of  London  in  succession  to 
the  earl  of  Derby,  and  he  entered  on  his  new  duties  with  the 
usual  thoroughness.  "  His  views  of  reform,"  according  to 
Victor  Dickins,  the  accomplished  registrar  of  the  university, 
"  were  always  most  liberal  and  most  frankly  stated,  though  at 
first  they  were  not  altogether  popular  with  an  important  section 
of  university  opinion.  He  disarmed  opposition  by  his  intellectual 
power,  rather  than  conciliated  it  by  compromise,  and  sometimes 
was  perhaps  a  little  masterful,  after  a  fashion  of  his  own,  in  his 
treatment  of  the  various  burning  questions  that  agitated  the 
university  during  his  tenure  of  office.  His  characteristic  power 
of  detachment  was  well  illustrated  by  his  treatment  of  the 
proposal  to  remove  the  university  to  the  site  of  the  Imperial 
Institute  at  South  Kensington.  Although  he  was  at  that  time 
chairman  of  the  Institute,  the  most  irreconcilable  opponent  of  the 
removal  never  questioned  his  absolute  impartiality."  With  the 
Imperial  Institute  Herschell  had  been  officially  connected  from 
its  inception.  He  was  chairman  of  the  provisional  committee 
appointed  by  the  prince  of  Wales  to  formulate  a  scheme  for  its 
organization,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  preparation  of  its 
charter  and  constitution  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Thring,  Lord 
James,  Sir  Frederick  Abd  and  Mr  John  Hollams.  He  was  the 
first  chairman  of  its-coundl,.and,  except  during  his  tour  in  India 
in  1888,  when  he  brought  the  Institute  under  the  notice  of  the 
Indian  authorities,  he  was  hardly  absent  from  a  sin^e  meeting. 
For  his  special  services  in  this  connexion  he  was  made  G.C3.  in 
1893,  this  being  the  only  instance  of  a  lord  chancellor  bdng 
decorated  with  an  order. 

In  1897  he  was  appointed,  jointly  with  Lord  Justice  Collins,  to 
represent  Great  Britain  on  the  Venexuela  Boundary  Commission, 
which  assembled  in  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1899.  So  complicated  a 
business  involved  a  great  deal  of  preparation  and  a  careful  study 
of  maps  and  historic  documents.  Not  content  with  this,  ht 
accepted  in  1898  a  seat  on  the  joint  high  commission  appoint«l  to 
adjust  certain  boimdary  and  other  important  questions  pending 
between  Great  Britain  and  Canada  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
United  States  on  the  other  hand.  He  started  for  America  in 
July  of  that  year,  and  was  received  most  cordially  at  Washington. 
His  fellow  commissioners  elected  him  their  president.  In 
February  1899,  while  the  commission  was  in  full  swing,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  slip  in  the  street  and  in  falling  to  fracture  a  hip 
bone.  His  constitution,  which  at  one  time  was  a  robust  one, 
had  been  undermined  by  constant  hard  work,  and  proved  unequal 
to  sustaining  the  shock.  On  the  xst  of  March,  only  a  fortnight 
after  the  acddent,  he  died  at  the  Shorcham  Hotel,  Washington, 
a  post-mortem  examination  revealing  disease  of  the  heart.  Mr 
Hay,  secretary  of  state,  at  once  telegraphed  to  Mr  Choate,  the 
United  States  ambassador  in  London,  the  "deepsorrow"  felt  by 
President  McKinley;  and  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  said  the  next  day, 
in  the  parliament  chamber  at  Ottawa,  that  he  regarded  Herschdl's 
death  "  as  a  misfortime  to  Canada  and  to  the  British  Empire." 
A  funeral  service  held  in  St  John's  Episcopal  Church,  Washington, 
was  attended  by  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  cabinet  ministers,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  members  of  the  joint  high  commission,  and  a  large 
number  of  senators  and  other  representative  men.  The  body 
was  brought  to  London  in  a  British  man-of-war,  and  a  second 
funeral  service  was  hdd  in  Westminster  Abbey  before  it  was 
conveyed  to  its  final  resting-place  at  Tincleton,  Dorset,  in  the 
parish  church  of  which  he  had  been  married.  Herschell  left  a 
widow,  jgranddaughter  of  Vice-Chancellor  Kindersley;  a  son, 
Richard  Farrer  (b.  1878),  who  succeeded  him  as  second  banm ; 
and  two  daughters. 

A  "reminiscence "of  Herschell  by  Mr  Speaker Gany(LocdScfty) 
will  be  found  in  The  Law  Quarterly  Retdew  for  April  1809.  Jm 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Comparatioe  LetislaUon  (of  which  be  ud  F 
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pnMtn  [Rm  in  toniMlloa  la  iSn]  nnuiai.  tii  te>  pv^  luir  HIBtrU.  or  HuiSTU,, «  Mira  ei  Belgium,  IcB  tLin  ■  m.  N. 

■ttl  ilu  by  Mr  Junice  D  I  Bmnr  aii]  Scuta  C  W  Filrbub  "■  **  f**"™*  I""  HurOtiU,  U.     Penmucnl  Cusp."    Th* 

(ball  ti  Uk  UiuuiI  Sum).                                         (M.  H.  C)  iKond  Pippin  mt  bom  h«t,  and  Ihii  nuyor  of  the  pilu* 

HEUBNT,  LOUIl  (1777-1300),  French  painter,  wu  born  ■!  uquiml  the  csnirol  el  ilie  kingdom  of  ths  Fiuki.    Hii  giutd- 

Pub  on  the  i«ho[  March  1777,  ind  becoming  a  pupil  of  David,  aon,  Pippin  the  Short,  died  at  Heraudin  AJ).  76S,  and  It  diqiulo 

obtained  the  Prii  lie  Rome   in  17Q7;    in  ihe  Salon  of  iSoi  with  Aii  la  Chapellc  the  hooout  of  bdng  the  birtbpUce  ot 

appeared  hU"  Me(amorph«BoFNarcLaiua,"and  he  continued  to  Charicmagne.    It  is  now  a  very  aclivr  centR  of  iroa  aikd  UccI 

eihibitwilhrareinlemiplioiuuplDiSji.    HiinHctconiiderable  manufactutea.    The  Belgian  nitioail  (mail  anw  fulory  and 

worksundef  the  empire  were  "Achillea  parting  from  Briaeia,*' and  cannon  foundry  are  fixed  herC'    Pop,  (1904)  10,114. 

"AtaladyinginlhearmiofChaclai"(bothengravedinLandon'a  HEHTfORD,  SABU  AKD  ■AIQUEStB  OP.    The  EngUlh 

Aatala  da  UKiti),in  "  Incident  of  the  life  of  Findon,"  painted  eaildomol  Heitford  wai  held  by  membera  of  (he  powerful  family 

in  iBio.tound  a  place  at  MalmaiKin.and  "  Faiuge  of  Ibe  Bridge  of  Clare  from  about  1138,  when  GUbeit  de  Clare  wu  cteated 

■«tandihut,"whichbelongitolbeiamedate,iinowatVeiiaillea.  eari  of  Henford,  to  1J14  when  another  eari  Gilbert  m  killed 

Hencnt  '1  typical  worki,  however,  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Re-  u  Bannockhuni.    In  1 S37  Edwau>  Sumooa,  viicouBt  Bcao- 

ttoralion;  "Louii  XVI.  relieving  the  Affiicled"(Venailles)  and  champ,  a  brother  of  Henry  Vlll.'a-qucen,  Jane  Seymour,  w«» 

■'  D»phni»  and  Chloe  "  (engraved  by  Langier  and  by  Gelie)  were  creattd  tu]  of  HertFoid,  being  advanced  ten  years  later  In  the 

both  in  Ihe  Salon  of  1S17;  at  Ibal  of  iSig  Ihe  "  Abdication  of  dignityof  duke  of  Somenet  and  becoming  protector  of  Englami 

Cujlavua  Vaia  "  brought  lo  Heraent  a  medal  ot  honour,  but  the  Hia  ion  Eowam  (e.  IH0-1611)  waa  ityled  earl  of  Hertford  fraa 

picture,  purchijed  by  the  duke  ot  Orleani,  wai  dejlroyed  at  the  ,5^,  untB  the  protector"!  attainder  and  death  in  January  ijjl, 

Pafaii  Ro)>«lia  1B4S,  and  the  engraving  by  Henriquel-Dupont  ia  nben  the  title  waa  forfeited;  in  ijjq,  however,  he  wa*  created 

DOW  ita  aole  record.    "  Ruth,"  produced  in  iSji,  became  the  i,H  of  Hertford.    In  1560  be  waa  aecretly  married  lo  Lady 

property  ol  Louii  XVIII.,  who  from  the  moment  that  Hersent  Catherine  Ciey  (t.  isj»-is6g),  daughter  of  Henry  Grey.dukeo* 

rallied  lo  the  Reiloration  jealouily  patronized  htm,  made  him  SuHolk,  and  a  deicendant   of  Henry  Vtl.    Queen  Eliiabeth 

officer  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  presied  hia  claimi  at  Ihe  greatly  disliked  this  union,  and  both  husband  and  wife  wtn 

Inililute.  where  he  replaced  van  Spaendonck.    He  continued  in  impriioned,  while  the  validity  of  their  marriage  waa  queatiODCd. 

livoutHnderChjtleiX.,(or*homw»seiecuted"Morkiof  Mount  Catherine  died  on  the  171b  of  January  ijM  and  Hertfonl  do  Ihe 

SlColtbard,"eihib;icdiBigi4.    In  .Sn  Heiienl  m«ie  hiiUit  fithof  AprU  i6ir.    Their  wn  Edward,  Lord  Be«H:banip(is6i- 

aptMaranct.al  the  Salon  with  portraits  of  Loui)  PhUippe,  Marie-  ,t„),  .ho  inherited  hi»  moiher'i  title  to  the  Engliah  tbtooe^ 

Amdie  and  the  duke  of  Monipenuer;  that  ot  the  king  though  predeceajed  bit  father;  and  the  Uller  wai  auccetdcd  in  Ihe 

■ood,  ii  not  equal  to  Ihe  portrait  ot  Sponlini  (Berlin),  which  ii  t»rldom  by  hil  gtandion  WiLluK  Snimoui  {is88-l»o),  who 

probably  Henenl'i  ckij-d' atari.    Atler  thia  dale  Henent  ceased  wascreated  marques  of  Hertford  in  1640 and  wai  restored  to  hla 

to  eihihil  at  the  yearly  salons.     Although  in  1846  be  sent  an  anceslor'a  dukedom  ot  Somerset  in  166a.    The  title  of  marqiKB 

eicellentlikeneisofDelphine  Gay  and  one  or  two  other  works  10  of  Hertford  became  eitincl  when  JOHN,  4II1  duke  ot  Somenet, 

the  rooms  ol  the  Sodfte  d'Anisies,  he  could  not  be  templed  died  in  1675,  and  the  caildom  when  Alceihoh,  the  7th  duke, 

from  his  usual  reserve  even  by  the  international  contest  of  i8ss.  diti  in  February  1750. 

He  died  on  the  ind  of  October  1S60.  In  August    1750   FlAKCIl  Seymoot  COHWaT,   and  Banm 

HKHSnLD,  a  town  ol  Germany,  in  Ihe  Pmnian  province  of  Conway  (171B-1794),  who  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the 

Hesse-Nassau,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  Ihe  confluence  of  the  protector  Sometset,  was  created  earf  ol  Heitfordj  this  nobk- 

Ceis  and  Haun  wilh  the  Fulda,  on  the  railway  from  Frankforl-  man  was  Ihe  son  ol  Francis  Seymour  Ginway  (1670-1731),  who 

on-Main  lo  Bebra,  ,4  m.  N.N.E,  of  Fulda.    Pop.  (hbsJ  8688.  h.d  taken  the  lUme  of  Con-ay  in  addition  to  that  of  &yio<ir, 

Someoftheoldtorlilicalionsoflhelownren)ain,butlheramparti  and  was  ihe  brother  ol  Field-marshal  Henry  Seymour  Conway, 

and  ditches  have  been  laid  out  as  promenades.    The  principal  Hertford  wu  ambassador  10  Fiance  from  1763  to  1765;  waa  tord- 

buildings  are  the  Stadt  Kircbe,  1  bcautilul  Gothic  building,  Ufuicnant  of  Ireland  in  176:  and  r766'  and  lord  chamberiain  of 

erected  about  i]«  and  restored  In  1*99.  wllh  a  6ne  tower  and  a  ,he  household  from  1)66  lo  17S1.    Horace  Walpole  qicaka  of  hii 

large  bell;  the  old  and  iniciMiing  town  hall  (Rathiuj)  and  the  ■•  decorum  and  piety  "  and  lelera  lo  him  as  a  "  perfect  courtier," 

tuinsoliheabbey  church.    Thischutchwaaerfcledonihe  site  of  but  says  that  he  had  "  loogieai  ptopensity  to  beapemolumenti 

the  cathedral  in  the  beginning  of  the  iilh  century;  it  was  built  on  his  children."    Id  17W  he  became  earl  of  Yarmouth  and 

in  the  Byianiinettyleand  was  burnt  down  by  Ihe  French  in  1761.  marqueuol  Hertford,  and  hedied  on  the  14th  of  June  1704.    HIi 

Outside  the  town  »re  the  Frauenberg  and  the  Johannesberg,  on  ^in.  FaAHCis  Ihciah  StYKoua  CoNwiv  (174J-1B11),  who  wai 

both  of  which  are  monastic  ruins.    Among  Ihe  pubUc  institutions  knam  during  his  lather's  lifetime  as  Lord  Beauchamp,  took  a 

ire  agymnasium  and  a  military  schod.    The  town  has  important  prominent  pan  in  Ihe  debates  of  Ihe  House  of  Commons  from 

manufaclures  of  dolb,  leather  and  machinery^  it  has  also  dye.  ,,66  gmil  he  succeeded  10  the  marqueisale  in  1794.    He  waa 

works,  worsted  mills  and  soap-boiling  works.  „nl  as  ambassador  10  Berlin  and  Vienna  in  1703  and  from  iSii 

Hetateld  owes  its  eiislence  to  the  Benedictine  abbey  (see  ,o  ig„  he  was  lord  chamberlain.    His  son  FSAKCli  Chaxles, 

below).    It  became  a  lown  in  the  iJib  century  and  in  1370  the  ,he  3rd  marquess  (1777-1841).  was  an  intimate  friend  of  tbc 

burghers,  having  meanwhile  shaken  off  the  aulhoriiy  of  the  pnnce  regent,  afterwards  George  IV.,  and  is  the  original  of  the 

abbots,  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  ol  Ihe  landgraves  "  Marquis  ol  Sleyne  "  in  Thackeray's  Vcnily  Fcir  and  of  "  Lord 

of  Hesse.    It  was  taken  and  retaken  during  the  Thirty  Years'  Monmoulh  "  in  Disraeli's  Cmiip&y-    The  4lh  marquesiwai  hla 

Warandlateritsufferedfrom  the  attacks  of  the  French.  „„,  RlCHaxo  (i8oo-i8;o).  whose  mother  was  the  great  heiress. 

The  Benedicffne  abbey  of  Heraleld  was  founded  by  Lullus,  Maria  Emily  Fagniani,  and  whose  brother  was  Lord  Henry 

afterwards  archbishop  of  Mains,  about  769.    It  was  richly  Seymour  (1805-1850),  the  founder  of  the  Jockey  Club  at  Paria. 

endowed  by  Chariemacne  and  became  an  ecclesiastical  princi-  whfn  Richard  died  unmarried  in  Paris  in  August  1870  his  title 

pality  in  the  1  ilh  century,  passing  under  Ihe  protectiOB  ol  the  passed  to  his  kinsman,  Faaticis  Huon  Geo»ce  Seymou*  (i8it- 

landgravesofHcsseinlj]].     It  was  secularized  in  1648,  having  ,^,)^  ,  descendant  of  the  1st  marquess,  whose  son.  Hdcb  DC 

been  previously  adniniilered  (or  some  years  by  a  member  ol  the  GaEV  (b.  1843)  became  6lh  marquess  Id  1884.    The  4H>  mar- 

ruling  family  of  Hesse.    AsasecularprindpalilyHersfeld  passed  q„ea  left  his  great  wealth  and  his  priceless  collectioo  of  ait 

lo  Hesse,  and  with  electoral  Hesse  was  united  with  Pnissia  in  ,reasures  to  Sir  Richard  Wallace  (1818-1890),  his  tepuled  bait- 

1(66.     Inihemiddleageitheabbeywasfamousforitslibraiy.  brother,  and  Wallace's  widow,  who  died  in  i*9J,  bequeathed 

DiZ,^fX%£^'^(^'ll^^."h"":l'"aH"'^^^  ""  ""«'""  ■<•  the  British  nation.    It  is  now  in  Hertford 

tbi-iaoi)  and  P  Hitnir  Dtt  RiitkiMti  HirtSMHivir  J4Uii  House,  formerly  Ibe  London  residence  ol  the  maiqueMtS  of 

4u  ijtn  JtkiiiM'dlrU  (Hcnfdd,  |8«9)-  Hertford. 
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HBtTfDRD.  ■  mufcct-tcm  and  rannidp*!  bocou^,  and  llw 
cmmty  toira  of  HenfoidiUre,  EngUad,  in  the  Hotlocd  p«rti>- 
mcDUry  diviiiOD  of  ibe  oninty,  >4  m.  N.  Inm  London,  Ibe 
tRdinui  of  branch  lina  of  Ibe  Gmt  Eaitern  ud  Grui 
Monbcni  nQwayi.  Fop.  {1901)  93 ».  It  ii  pltuiatly  ^(u*led 
in  the  villeyof  IherivecLeau  Tbediietbuildiogaucihemoden) 
chutchei  of  Si  Andrew  and  of  AU  Suati.  on  Ibe  (iln  of  old 
onei,  a  town  hall,  com  eichinge,  public  library,  icboal  ol  in  and 
the  o[d  castle,  which  retaina  the  wall  and  pat(  oF  a  tOAer  datlQi 
fnun  Ibe  Norman  period,  and  ia  repmeoted  by  a  pictumque 
Jacobean  building  of  brick,  largely  modMniied.  Thete  are 
•eveni  educational  eitabliibmenti,  including  ibe  preparatory 
achool  for  Chriit 'a  Hospital,  a  picturesque  building  (in  great  pari, 
however,  icbuill)  at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  Hale^a  gnninur 
school,  Ibe  Cowpei  Testimonial  school,  and  a  Green-coat  school 
lor  boys  and  girls.  Two  miles  S.E.  is  Hiileybury  College,  one  of 
the  principal  public  schools  ol  England,  founded  in  t&os  '^y  the 
East  India  Company  for  their  civil  service  students,  who  were 
then  lemporarily  housed  in  Hcrllord  Casile.  The  school  lies 
high  above  the  Lea  valley,  towards  Hoddesdon,  in  themidst  of  a 
■lietdi  of  finely-wooded  country.  Hcnfordbasaconsidenble 
agricultural  trade,  and  there  arc  mailing  breweries.  Iron 
'  '      '    '  il  printing  works.    The  lown  Is  governed 

Hertford  {Htnljard,  Hcenljtri,  Burtforii  was  the  scene  of  > 
■ynod  in  673.  lis  communicalion  wilh  London  by  way  of  the 
Lea  and  the  Thann  gave  [(  strategic  importance  during  tbe 
Danish  occufulion  of  East  Angtia.  In  tcM  and  later  it  was  a 
toys]  guriton  and  burgh.  It  nude  tepanle  payment!  far  aids 
to  the  Norman  and  Angevin  kinga;  and  in  1331  was  governed  by 
ft  bailiff  annually  elected  by  the  commonalty.  A  charter  in- 
corporated the  IniliBs  and  burgesses  in  155J,  and  wa*  confirmed 
under  Eliiabelh  and  in  1606.  A  charter  of  16B0  to  Ifae  mayor, 
aldermen  and  commonalty  was  effecLive  until  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Act.  Hertford  returned  two  burgesses  to  tbe 
pariiament  of  isqS,  and  to  othera  until,  after  1375/6,  such 
right  became  abeyant,  to  be  restored  by  order  of  parliament  in 
1*13/+.  One  representative  was  lost  by  tbe  Representation 
Act  in  1&6B,  and  sepante  repicscnlation  by  the  Redislribulion 
Act  in  iSiy  A  giant  of  fiiii  in  1116  probably  originBled  or 
confirmed  tbosebeld  in  13]  ■  on  tbe  leuis  of  the  Asiumplion  and 
of  St  Simon  and  St  Jude,  their  vigils  and  tnoirowj,  which  lain 
were  confirmed  by  Elizabeth  and  Charles  II.  Anglhei  00  the 
vigil,  morrow  and  feast  of  the  Nativity  oi  the  Virgin  wa!  gwnted 
by  Elizabeth:  its  date  was  changed  to  May-day  under  Jimes  I. 
Modem  fain  are  on  the  third  Saturday  before  Easier,  the  nth  of 
Hay,  tbe  jlh  of  July  and  the  Slh  of  November.  Markets  were 
held  in  1331  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  after  1368  on 
Thursday  and  Saturdays  and  they  returned  to  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays  in  ifiSo. 

BEBTFOHDSHIBB  [HeitsI,  a  county  of  England,  bounded 
N.  by  Cimbridgnbire,  N.W.  by  Bcdfoidshire,  E.  by  Essei, 
S.  by  Middlesel,  and  S.W.  by  Buckinghamshire.  The  area  is 
634'fi  >q.  m.,  the  county  being  the  siiih  smallest  in  England. 
Ill  Bjpecl  I*  alwaya  pleasant,  the  lurlace  genenlly  undulating, 
while  in  some  parts,  where  these  undulation!  fomi  a  quick 
succesiioa  of  hills  and  valleys,  the  woodland  scenery  becomes 
very  beautiful,  as  in  the  upper  Lea  valley,  in  the  nei^bourhood 
of  Tewin  near  Hertford,  and  cistwberc.    To  the  north-west  and 

(he  county,  and  overlooking  Ibe  flat  land!  ol  Bedfordshire  and 
Cambridgeshire.  They  continue  tbe  line  of  the  ChQtem  Hilts 
under  the  name  of  the  East  Anglian  Ridge.  They  eiceed  Soo  fl. 
Btar  Dunstable,  sinking  gradually  north-eastward.  These 
uplands  are  generally  bare,  and  in  parts  remarkably  qxnely 
populated  as  compared  with  the  home  counties  at  large.  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  county,  however,  rich  arable  lands  Ire  inler- 
ningled  wilh  the  parks  and  woodlands  of  numerous  fine  country 
itats,  wbiib  impart  to  the  county  a  peculiar  [uiuriance.  Of  the 
principal  rivers,  the  Lea,  rising  beycMid  Luton  in  Bediordshin, 
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die  smaOer  streams.  There  are  a  number  of' rose-gardens  and 
nurseries. 

Olkar  Imdusiries. — ^The  manufacturing  industries  are  slight; 
tbou^-  the-  great  brewing  establishments  at  Watford  may  be 
mentioned,  and  straw-plaiting,  paper-making,  coach-building, 
tanning  and  brick-making  are  carried  ort  in  various  towns. 

Communuati4ms. — Owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  metropolis, 
Hertfordshire  is  particularly  well  served  by  railways.  On  the 
eastern  border  there  is  the  Great  Eastern  (Cambridge  line) 
with  branches  to  Hertford  and  to  Buntingford.  The  main  line 
of  the  Great  Northern  passes  through  the  centre  by  Hatfield, 
Stevenage  and.  Hitchin,  with  branches  from  Hatfield  to  Hertford, 
to  St  Albans  and  to  Luton  and  Dunstable,  and  from  Hitchin  to 
Baldock,  Royston  and  so  to  Cambridge.  The  Midland  passes 
through  St  Albans  and  Harpenden,  with  a  branch  to  Hemel 
Hempstead.  The  London  &  North-Western  traverses  the  south- 
west by  Watford,  Berkhampstead  and  Tring,  with  branches  to 
Rickmansworth  and  to  St  Albans.  The  Metropolitan  &  Great 
Centra]  joint  line  serves  Rickmansworth,  and  suburban  lines 
of  the  Great  Northern  the  Bamet  district.  The  existence  of 
these  communications  has  combined  with  the  natural  attractions 
of  the  county  to  cause  many  villages  to  become  large  residential 
centres.  Water  communications  arc  supplied  from  Hertford, 
Ware  and  Bishop  Stortford,  southward  to  the  Thames  by  the 
Lea  and  Stort  Navigation;  and  the  Grand  Junction  canal  from 
London  to  the  north-west  traverses  the  south-western  comer 
of  the  county  by  Rickmansworth  and  Berkhampstead.  Three 
great  highways  from  London  to  the  north  traverse  the  county. 
The  Holyhead  Road  passes  Chipping  Barnet,  South  Mimms  and 
St  Albans,  quitting  the  county  near  Dunstable.  The  Great 
North  Road  branches  from  the  Holyhead  Road  at  Bamet,  and 
passes  Potter's  Bar,  Hatfield,  Stevenage  and  Baldock,  with  a 
branch  from  Welwyn  to  Hitchin  and  beyond.  Another  road 
follows  the  Lea  valley  to  Ware,  whence  it  runs  to  Royston, 
being  here  coincident  with  the  Roman  Ermine  Street  and  known 
u  the  Old  North  Road. 

Populaium  and  Administratum. — ^The  area  of  the  ancient 
county  is  406,157  acres  with  a  population  in  1891  of  220,163, 
and  in  1901  of  250,1  s'-  The  area  of  the  administrative  county 
is  404,518  acres.  The  county  comprises  eight  hundreds.  The 
municipal  boroughs  are:  Hemcl  Hempstead  (11,264),  Hertford 
9322),  St  Albans,  a  city  (16,019).  The  other  urban  districts  are: 
Baldock  (2057),  Barnet  (7876),  Berkhampstead  (Great  Berk- 
hampstead, 5140),  Bishop  Stortford  (7i4j)t  Bushey  (4564). 
Cheshunt  (12,292),  East  Barnet  Valley  (10,094),  Harpenden 
(4725)1  Hitchin  (10,072),  Hoddesdon  (471 1)>  Rickmansworth 
(5627),  Royston  (351 7), Sawbridge  worth  (2o85),Stevenage  (3957), 
Tring  (4349).  Ware  (SS73)  and  Watford  (29,327).  The  county 
is  in  the  home  circuit,  and  assizes  are  held  at  Hertford.  It  has 
two  courts  of  quarter-sessions,  and  is  divided  into  15  petty- 
sessional  divisions.  The  boroughs  of  Hertford  and  St  Albans 
have  separate  commissions  of  the  peace.  The  total  number 
of  civil  parishes  is  158.  All  the  civil  parishes  within  12  m.  of, 
or  in  which  no  portion  is  more  than  15  m.  from.  Charing  Cross, 
London,  are  included  in  the  metropolitan  police  district.  The 
county  contains  170  ecclesiastical  parishes  or  districts,  wholly  or 
In  part;  it  is  nearly  all  in  the  diocese  of  St  Albans,  but  small 
parts  are  in  the  dioceses  of  Ely,  Oxford  and  London.  It  is 
divided  into  four  parliamentary  divisions — Northern  or  Hitchin, 
Eastern  or  Hertford,  Mid  or  St  Albans,  Western  or  Watford, 
each  returning  one  member.  There  is  no  parliamentary  borough 
within  the  county. 

History. — Relics  of  Saxon  occupation  have  been  found  in 
Hertfordshire  for  the  most  part  near  St  Albans  and  Hitchin. 
The  diocesan  limits  show  that  part  of  the  shire  was  included  in 
the  West  Saxon  kingdom.  The  East  Saxons,  as  early  as  the 
6th  century,  were  settled  about  Hertford,  which  in  673  was 
sufficiently  important  to  be  the  meeting-place  of  a  synod  con- 
vened by  Theodore,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  while  in  675  the 
Witenagemot  assembled  at  a  place  which  has  been  identified  with 
Hatfield.  In  the  9th  century  the  district  was  frequently  visited 
by  the  Danes;  and  after  the  peace  of  Wcdmore  the  country  east 


of  the  Lea  was  {Ddoded  in  the  Danelaw;  in  911  Edward  the 
Elder  erected  forts  on  both  sides  of  the  river  at  Htftford. 

After  the  battle  of  HasUngs  William  advanced  on  Hertford- 
shire and  ravaged  as  far  as  B^khampstead,  where  the  Conquest 
received  its  formal  ratification.  In  the  sweeping  confiscation 
of  estates  which  followed,  the  church  was  generoiuly  endowed, 
the  abbey  of  St  Albans  alone  holding  172  hides,  while  Count 
Eustace  of  Boulogne,  the  chief  lay  tenant,  held  a  vast  fief  in  the 
north-east  of  the  county.  Large  estates  were  held  by  Geoffrey 
de  Mandeville,  and  the  barony  of  Peter  de  Valognes,  sheriff  of  the 
county  in  1086,  though  extending  over  six  counties  in  the  east 
of  En^and,  was  returned  ia  1166  as  a  Hertfordshire  barony. 
Berkhamptitead  was  the  head  of  an  honour  carved  from  the 
fief  of  Robert  of  Mortaln.  The  Hertfordshire  estates,  however, 
for  the  most  part  changed  hands  very  frequently  and  the  county 
is  noticeably  lacking  in  historic  families.  Edmund  Langley, 
fifth  son  of  Edward  III.,  was  6ora  at  King's  Langley  in  this 
coimty. 

During  the  war  between  John  and  his  barons,  WiUiam,  earl  of 
Salisbury  and  Falkes  de  Breaut6  had  the  king's  orders  to  ravage 
Hertfordshire,  and  in  1216  Hertford  Castle  was  captured  and 
Berkhampstead  Castle  besieged  by  Louis  of  France,  who  bad 
come  over  by  invitation  of  the  barons.  At  the  time  of  the  rising 
of  1381  the  abbot's  tenants  broke  into  the  abbey  of  St  Albans  and 
forced  the  abbot  to  grant  them  a  charter.  During  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  Henry  VI.  was  defeated  at  St  Albans  in  1455;  at  the 
second  battle  of  St  Albans  the  eari  of  Warwick  was  defeated  by 
Queen  Margaret;  and  in  1471  Edward  IV.  again  defeated  the 
eari  at  Bamet..  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  of  the  17th 
century,  Hertfordshire  joined  with  Bedfordshire  and  Essex  in 
petitioning  for  peace,  and  St  Albans  again  played  an  important 
part  in  the  struggle,  being  at  different  times  the  headquarters 
of  Essex  and  Fairfax. 

As  a  shire  Hertfordshire  is  of  purely  military  origin,  being  the 
district  assigned  to  the  fortress  which  Edward  the  Elder  erected 
at  Hertford.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  in  loi  i . 
At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  the  boundaries  were  ap- 
proximately those  of  the  present  day,  but  part  of  Meppershall  in 
Bedfordshire  formed  a  detached  portion  of  the  shire  and  is  still 
assessed  for  land  and  income  tax  in  Hertfordshire.  Of  the  nine 
Domesday  hundreds,  those  of  Danais  and  Tring  were  consolidated 
about  X20O  under  the  name  of  Dacorum;  the  modem  hundred  of 
Cashio,  from  being  held  by  the  abbots  of  St  Albans,  was  known 
as  Albaneston,  while  the  remaining  six  hundreds  correspond 
approximately  both  in  name  and  extent  with  those  of  the  present 
day. 

Hertfordshire  was  originally  divided  between  the  dioceses  of 
London  and  Lincoln.  In  1291  that  part  included  in  the  Lincoln 
diocese  formed  part  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Huntingdom  and 
comprised  the  deaneries  of  Berkhampstead,  Hitchin,  Hertford  and 
Baldock,  and  the  archdeaconry  and -deanery  of  St  Albans;  while 
that  part  within  the  London  diocese  formed  the  deanery  of 
Braughing  within  the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex.  In  1535 
the  jurisdiction  of  St  Albans  had  been  transferred  to  the  London 
diocese,  the  division  being  otherwise  unchanged.  In  1846  the 
whole  county  was  placed  within  the  diocese  of  Rochester  and 
archdeaconry  of  St  Albans,  and  in  the  next  year  the  deaneries  of 
Welwyn,  Bennington,  Buntingford,  Bishqp  Stortford  and  Ware 
were  created,  and  that  of  Braughing  abolished.  In  1864  the 
archdeaconries  of  Rochester  and  St  Albans  were  united  under 
the  name  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Rochester  and  St  Albans.  In 
1878  the  county  was  placed  in  the  newly  created  diocese  of  St 
Albans,  and  formed  the  archdeaconry  of  St  Albans,  the  deaneries 
being  unchanged. 

Hertfordshire  was  closely  associated  with  Essex  from  the  time 
of  its  first  settlement,  and  the  counties  paid  a  joint  fee-farm  and 
were  united  under  one  sheriff  until  1 565.  the  shire-court  being  held 
at  Hertford.  The  hundred  of  St  Albans  was  at  an  eariy  date 
constituted  a  separate  liberty,  with  independent  courts  and 
coroners  under  the  control  of  the  abbot;  it  preserved  a  separate 
commission  of  the  peace  until  1874,  when  by  act  of  parliament 
the  county  was  arranged  in  two  divisions^  tfcit  tM\m:^  <w*«****^ 
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bdng  umed  Hertford,  ind  tbe  vaura  tbe  liberty  of  St  Albuu.  'f.^ft"*'^'^  (Lamlm, 

•n.e«  diYi«OD>  have  >ince  been  .bolirf>ed.  ,SrtSSfc"%.S^-i 

Hcrttoidihire  hu  ilwiyi  been  4d  >gHcullui*l  county,  with  few  c^^  iSi  vilk?)  1 T 

muafactureiitndilthetinieoitbcDoDiadaySuivey  iu  w«lth  »(«  {Lagdoa,   itw); 

wu  derived  ■Imott  entirely  from  in  rural  nuinon.  with  iheii  (London.   iSTO-iMii; 

wtter  meulow.,  woodkndi,  fitheries  paying  rent  in  ecK  ind  J^H.^n.^LE 

«ter-mill5,  tbe  .bite  on  iu»«tem  .ide  being  noticably  free  from  &,^  "^S'r^Zi^ 

■ulelud.   la  Norram  timn  the  nooUen  tnde  wu  conudenble,  liniuiy  1499  wu  incoc- 
and  the  grmt  com  raitkei  at  Roysion  has  b«n  famoui  lince  the 

niga  of  Eliub«ih.    Ai  the  lime  of  the  CivU  War  tbe  malting  HBXTRA.  or  Nekthus,  in  Teolonic  myibolosy,  the  goddea 

Induitty  was  largely  carried  on,  and  ullpetre  wai  produced  in  of  fertility,  "Mother  Earth."    Taciluiit  ales  I  ha  I  many  Teutonic 

the  cotmty.    In  the  I7ih  century  Hcnlordihire  was  famous  tribeiwonfaipped  herwiih  oi^eiand  myiieriouarileicxlebraitd 

(01  il)  horwi.  and  the  iSlh  century  law  ihe  inlroduction  of  at  night.    The  chief  leat  of  her  cult  wai  an  island  •hicb  hu  not 

»ever»l  minor  induslriei,  Mich  u  itiaw.plailing,  paper-making    been  identi 

■nd  aOk  weaving.  veiled  statu 

In  1190  Herltordihire  ntumed  two  memben  10  parliameol,  which  none 

and  In  IJ98  the  borough  of  Hertford  wu  represenled.    St  thetileilhi 

■enlalion  in  the  14th  century,  btit  from  1375  to  ISS3  no 
were  made  for  the  borought.  SI  Albans  regaised  represe 
in  15S3  and  Hertford  in  1613.    Under  the  Reform  Act  _ 

the  county   relumed    three   memben.     St   Albfins  wai  dis-  inlhepursuanceof  Ihisdeciiion  wenl  losludy  InMunicfain  il;}. 

bancbiied  on  occounl  of  bribery  in  1851.    Hertford  lost  one  But  soon  coming  to  tbe  coodusion  Ibat  engineering  wu  ml  hii 

member  in  1S6S,  and  wu  dislcanchiicd  by  the  act  of  1S35.  vocilion  he  abandoned  it  in  favour  of  phyiical  Kience,  and  is 

Atitiquiliti.—Kimas  the  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  may  October  1S78  began  to  attend  Ihe  lectures  of  G.  R.  Kirihhotl  ud 

be  mentioned  the  cave  of  Royiton,  doubtless  once  used  at  a  H.  von  Helmholta  at  BerUo.    In  preparation  tor  these  be  ^ot 

bermilsge:  Waltham  Cnw,  erected  to  mark  Ihe  spot  where  thewinlcrof  1877^87810  readinguporiginal  iiealiseslikelbat 

teslcd  the  body  ol  Eleanor,  i|ueen  of  Edward  I.,  on  its  way  to  of  Laplace  and  Lagrange  on  matheinatici  and  mecbanio,  and  in 

Wctlininiler  for  intermcnii  and  tbe  Great  Bed  of  Ware  referred  attending  counes  on  practical  phyuci  under  P.  C.  von  Jolly  aad 

10  in  Sbakespeate's  T-arlllh  tfitil  and  preserved  at  Rye  House.  J.  F.  W.  van  Bezold ;  the  consequence  was  that  wilhin  a  few  days 

The  principal  monastic  buildings  are  Ibe  noUe  pile  oi  St  Albans  ol  his  airivat  in  Berlin  in  October  1S78  he  was  able  to  plunge  into 

■bbqii  the  remains  of  Sopwell  Benediclinc  nunnery  near  St  originil  mcaith  on  a  probleni  of  electric  inertia.     For  the  ben 

Albaat,  founded  in  1 140;  Ihe  remains  ol  Ihe  priory  of  Ware,  solution  a  priie  was  offered  by  tbe  philosophical  faculiy  of  ibc 

dedicated  to  St  Francis,  and  originally  a  cell  to  the  Dionatteiy  of  Universiiy.  and  [his  he  succeeded  in  winning  with  the  paper 

Si  Ebrulf  at  Utica  in  Normandy;  and  the  remains  of  the  priory  whichwaspublished  la  iBBoon  Ihe"  Kinetic  EneTgyofElectridly 

■I  Hilchin  built  by  Edward  II.  for  Ihe  Carmelites.    Among  the  in  Motion."     Hi)  next  invest iga lion,  on  "  Induction  in  Roiaii^ 

more  interesting  churches  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Abbots  Spheres,"  he  offered  in  1880  u  bis  dissertation  for  his  docior's 

Langley  and  Hemcl  Hempstead,  both  of  Late  Norman  archi-  degree,  which  be  obtained  with  the  rare  distinction  of  nmH 

teclure;  Baldock,  a  handsome  miicd  Golhic  building  supposed  cum  tavit.    Lain  in  tbe  same  year  he  became  assiilani  Ui 

to  have  been  erected  by  (he  Knights  Templars  in  Ihe  reign  ol  Helmholli  in  Ihe  physical  laboratory  ol  [he  Beriin  Inslilute, 

S[ephen:Royiton,formcrly  connected  with  the  priory  ol  canons  During  Ibe  three  years  he  held  this  position  be  carried  oit 

regular;  Hilchin  of  the  ijlh  century;  Hatfield,  dating  from  the  researches  on  Ihe  contact  of  elastic  solids,  hardness,  evaporalioB 

Ijth  century  but  in  the  main  later;  Beiiihampslead,  chiefly  in  and  the  electric  discharge  in  gases,  (he  last  earning  him  (be 

(he  Perpendicular  style,  with  a  tower  of  (he  ifith  century,  special  commcndilion  of  Helmholli.    In  1SS3  he  went  to  Kiel, 

Sandridge  church  shows  good  Norman  work  with  the  use  ol  becoming/'rinilda«n(,and IhcrehebeganlhesludiesinMaiweU'l 

Decora(ed,  hu  pre-Norman  remains.    The  remains  of  secular  discoveries  thai  rendered  his  name  famous.    These  were  actuaUy 

buildings  of  impcrtance  are  (hose  of  Berkbampslead  castle,  made  between  iKi  and  iSSg,whcn  he  wu  professor  of  jdiysict 

Hertford  castle,  Hatfield  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Ely,  the  slight  in  the  Carlsruhe  Polytechnic.    He  himself  recorded  that  their 

(races  at   Bishop  Slorllord,  and  (he  earthworks  at  Aniley.  origin  is  lo  be  sought  in  a  priic  problem  proposed  by  tbe  BciliB 

(he  reign  of  Heniy  VI.,  was  tenanted  by  Rumbold,  one  of  the  mental  establishment  of  some  relation  between  electromagnetic 

principal  agents  in  the  plot  to  assassina(e  Charles  II.    Moor  toKes  and  the  dielectric  polaritalion  of  insulators,   Inugining 

Park,  Rickmansworth,  once  the  property  ol  St  Albany  abbey,  that  this  would  interest  Hertz  and  be  successfully  attacked  by 

wu  granted  by  Henry  VII.  to  John  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  and  him,  Hclmholti  specially  drew  his  attention  10  it,  and  promised 

wu  afterwards  the  property  of  Ibe  duke  of  Monmouth,  who  him  the  assistance  of  the  Institute  il  he  decided  lo  work  on  Ibc 

built  Ibe  prncnl  mansion,  which,  however,  was  subsequently  subject;  but  Henz  did  nol  lake  il  up  seriously  a(  that  (inc, 

cased  with  Portland  stone  and  received  various  other  additions,  bccauw  he  could  nol  Ihink  of  any  procedure  likely  to  prove 

Knebworth.  Ihe  seal  of  Ihe  Lytlons.  was  originally  a  Norman  cfFeciivc.    Itwa;olcouiicwellknown,asancccssiiyDf  Maiscll's 

fortress,  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  in  Ibe  Tudor  style  and  mathematical  theory,  ihat  the  polarization  and  depolarization  of 

restored  in  tbe  iglh  century.    Hatfield  House  is  the  seal  of  the  anin«uUior  musi  give  rise  lo  the  ume  dcciromagneiic  eHecisb 

marquis  of  Salisbury;  but  its  eariier  history  is  of  grcai  inlercsl,  the  neighbourhood  asavollaic  current  in  a  conductor.    Thcei- 

asis  that  ofTbeobalds  near  Chesbunl.    Panshangcr  House,  until  pcrimcntal  prool.  however,  »as  still  lacking,  and  though  several 

recently  the  principal  seat  of  (heCowpcrs,  is  a  splendid  man'^ion  ejpcrimcnlcrshadromcveiynearilsdiscovery,  Hertz  was  the  fits! 

in  Gothic  siylcercctcdat  Ihe  beginning  of  the  iQtb  century.    The  who  actually  succeeded  in  supplying  it.  in  1SS7.    Continuing  his 

Disnor  of  Castuobuiy  Rouse,  the  seat  ol  Ihe  earls  of  Essex,  was  inquiries  for  the  nciitycirorivio,he  was  able  10  discover  the  pro- 

(ormeriy  held  by  the  abbot  of  St  Albans,  bul  Ihe  mansion  was  gtcssive  propagation  of  electromagnetic  action  through  space,  (o 

rebuilt  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  from  designs  by  measure  the  length  and  velocity  of  electromagnetic  waves,  and  to 

Wyall.    Gorhamhury  House,  near  St  Albans,  the  stat  ol  the  carl  show  thai  in  Ihe  transverse  natureof  their  vibration  and  their  sus- 

ofVerulam,  formerly  Ihe  scat  of  the  Bacons,  and  the  residence  of  ceplibilily  lo  reflection,  retraction  and  polarisation  they  ate  ia 

the  great  chancellor,  was  rebuilt  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century,  complete  corr 

AlKingsLaDgleyaDdHunsdonwerealiofaniicrroyal  residences,  result,  was  in 
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oHiiuiy  light  consists  of  electrical  vibntibiis  in  an  all-pervading 
ether  which  possesses  the  properties  of  an  insulator  and  of  a 
magnetic  medium.  Hertz  himself  gave  an  admirable  account  of 
the  significance  of  his  discoveries  in  a  lecture  on  the  relations 
between  light  and  electricity, delivered  before  the  German  Society 
(or  the  Advancement  of  Natural  Sdence  and  Medicine  at  Heidel- 
berg in  September  1889.  Since  the  time  of  these  early  ezperi- 
■eots,  various  other  modes  of  detecting  the  eiustence  of  electric 
waves  have  been  found  out  in  addition  to  the  spark-gap  which 
be  first  employed,  and  the  results  of  his  observations,  the  earliest 
interest  of  which  was  simply  that  they  afforded  a  confirmation  of 
an  abstruse  mathematiosl  thewy,  have  been  applied  to  the 
praaical  purposes  of  signalling  over  considerable  distances 
(see  TcuciAraT,  Wxxeless).  In  1889  Herts  was  appointed  to 
succeed  R.  J.  E.  Qausius  as  ordinary  professor  of  physics  in  the 
naiversity  of  Bonn.  There  he  continued  his  researches  on  the 
discharge  of  clectridty  in  rarefied  gases,  only  just  missing  the 
dtscoveiy  of  the  X-rays  described  by  W.  C.  Rdntgen  a  few  years 
later,  and  produced  his  treatise  on  the  PrindpUs  ofUeckames, 
This  was  his  last  work,  for  after  a  long  illness  he  died  at  Bonn  on 
the  ist  of  January  1894.  By  his  premature  death  science  lost  one 
of  her  most  promising  disdples.  Helmholta  thought  him  the  one 
of  tU  his  pupils  who  had  penetrated  farthest  into  Us  own  drde  of 
scientific  thought,  and  looked  to  him  with  the  greatest  confidence 
lor  the  further  extension  and  devek^ment  of  bis  work. 
Herti's  ccientific  papers  were  tniulated  into  English  by  Professor 


D.  E.  Jones,  and  published  in  three  volumes:  Electric  Wmet  (1893)1 
UisctOameot  Papers  (1896),  and  Principles  of  Mechanics  (1899). 
The  preface  contributed  to  the  first  of  these  by  Ix>rd  Kelvin,  and  the 
iotradiictiofw  to  the  second  and  third  by  Proicsaors  P.  E.  A.  Lenard 
sad  Hdnhoita,  contain  many  biographical  details,  together  with 
fUtemeou  of  the  scope  and  signifiranfe  of  his  investigations. 

HEBTZk  BBXRIK  (1797-2870),  Danish  poet,  was  bom  of 
Jewi^  parents  in  Copenhagen  on  the  asth  of  August  1798.  In 
1817  he  was  sent  to  the  university.  His  father  died  in  his 
infaiacy,  and  the  family  property  was  destroyed  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  1807.  The  faioy  was  brought  up  by  his  relative,  M.  L. 
Nathanson,  a  well-known  newspaper  editor.  Young  Hertz 
paued  his  examination  in  law  in  1825.  But  his  taste  was  all  for 
pc^te  literature,  and  in  1826-1837  two  plays  of  his  were  produced, 
if»  BarcMardi  and  his  Famdy  and  Love  and  Policy;  in  2838 
fonowed  the  comedy  of  Flyttedagen.  In  1830  he  brought  out 
what  was  a  complete  novelty  in  Danish  literature,  a  comedy  in 
rhymed  verse.  Amor's  Sfrohes  of  Genius.  In  the  same  year  Herts 
published  anonymously  Ceniangerbrevene,  or  Letters  from  a 
Ghost,  which  he  pretended  were  written  by  Baggesen,  who  had 
died  in  1836.  The  book  was  written  in  defence  of  J.  L.  Heiberg, 
and  was  full  of  satirical  humour  and  fine  critical  insight.  Its 
sacoess  was  overwhelming;  but  Herts  preserved  his  anonymity, 
and  the  secret  was  not  known  until  many  years  later.  In  1833 
he  publkhed  a  didactic  poem,  Nalure  and  Art,  and  Pour  Poetical 
EpistUs.  A  Day  on  the  Island  of  Als  was  his  next  comedy,  followed 
ia  rSjS  by  The  Only  Fault.  Herts  passed  through  Germany  and 
Switzerland  into  Italy  in  1833;  he  spent  the  winter  there,  and 
rctunml  the  following  autumn  through  France  to  Denmark.  In 
H^6  his  comedy  of  The  Savings  Banh  enjoyed  a  great  success. 
But  it  was  not  tHl  1837  that  he  gave  the  full  measure  of  bis  genius 
in  the  romantic  national  drama  of  Svend  Dyrings  Hus,  a  beautiful 
and  origina]  piece.  His  historical  tragedy  Valdemar  AUerdag  was 
Q  it  so  wen  received  in  1839;  but  in  1845  he  achieved  an  immense 
iitcccas  witb  his  lyrical  dnmz  Kong  Reni*s  DaUer  (King  Rent's 
I>aughter),  which  has  been  translated  into  almost  every  European 
Ucgua^e.  To  this  succeeded  the  tragedy  of  Ni$um  in  1848,  the 
romantic  comedy  of  TonUtta  in  1849,  A  Sacrifice  in  1853,  The 
y«uniesi  in  1854.  His  lyrical  poems  appeared  in  successive 
c&Uections,  dated  1833,  1840  and  1844.  From  1858  to  1859  he 
edited  a  literary  journal  entitled  Weehly  Leaves.  His  last  drama, 
Three  Days  im  Padua,  was  produced  in  1869,  and  he  died  on 
iht  35th  of  February  of  the  next  year. 

Herts  is  one  of  the  first  of  Danish  l3rrical  poets.  His  poems 
sre  idll  of  colour  and  passion,  his  versification  has  more  witch- 
cnf  t  in  it  than  any  other  poet's  of  his  age,  and  his  style  is  grace 
itsdL    lie  has  all  the  sensuous  fire  of  Keats  without  bis  proclivity 
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to  the  antique.    As  a  romantic  dramatist  he  is  scarcely  less 

original.    He  has  bequeathed  to  the  Danish  theatre,  in  Svend 

Dyrings  Hus  and  King  Xeni's  Daugfiter,  two  pieces  which  have 

become  classic.    He  is  a  troubadour  by  instinct;  he  has  little 

or  nothing  of  Scandinavian  local  colouring,  and  succeeds  best 

when  he  is  describing  the  scenery  or  the  emotions  of  the  glowing 

south. 

Hb  Dramatie  Worhs  (18  vols.)  were  published  at  Copenhagen  m 
1854-1873;  and  his  Poems  (4  vols.)  in  1851-X863. 

fiSRTZBBRQ,  BWALD  FRIBDRICH,  Count  vom  (1735-1795), 
Prussian  statesman,  who  came  of  a  noble  family  which  had  tMien 
settled  in  Pomennia  since  the  J3th  century,  was  bom  at  Lottin, 
in  that  province^  «in  the  3nd  of  September  1735.  After  1739  he 
studied,  chie^y  classics  and  history  at  the  gymnasium  at  Stettin, 
and  in  1743  entered  the  university  of  Halle,  as  a  student  of  juris- 
prudence, becoming  in  due  course  a  doctor  of  laws  in  r74S.  In 
addition  to  this  principal  study,  he  was  also  interested  while  at 
the  university  in  historical  and  philosophical  (Christian  Wolff) 
studies.  A  first  thesis  for  his  doctorate,  entitled  Jus  pubtieum 
Brandenburgicum,  was  not  printed,  because  it  contained  a 
criticism  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  state.  Shortly  after- 
wards Hertsberg  entered  .the  government  service,  in  which  he 
was  first  employed  in  the  department  of  the  state  archives  (of 
which  he  became  director  in  1750),  soon  after  in  the  foreign, 
office,  and  finally  in  1763  as  chief  minister  (Cabinetsminisler). 
In  1753  he  married  Baroness  Marie  von  Knyphausen,  a  marriage 
which  was  happy,  but  childless.  •. 

For  more  than  forty  years  Hertsberg  played  an  active  part 
in  the  Prussian  foreign  office.  In  this  capacity  he  had  a  decisive 
influence  on  Prussian  policy,  both  under  Frederick  the  Great  and 
Frederick  William  II.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Seven  Years* 
War  (1756)  he  took  part  as  a  politiad  writer  in  the  Hohenzollern- 
Habsburg  quarrel,  both  in  his  Ursachen,  die  S.K.li.  in  Preussen 
bewogen  haben,  sick  wider  die  Absichten  des  Wienerischen  Hofes 
gu  selseu  mtd  deren  AusfOkrung  tuvanuhommen  ("  Motives  which 
have  induced  the  king  of  Prussia  to  oppose  the  intentions  of  the 
court  of  Vienna^  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  carried  into 
effect  ")f  uid  in  hiaMimoireraisonnisurlaeanduitedescaurs  de 
Vienne  et  deSase,  based  on  the  secret  papers  taken  by  Frederick 
the  Great  from  the  archives  of  Dresden.  After  the  defeat  at 
Kolin  (1757)  he  hastened  to  Pomerania  in  order  to  organize  the 
national  defence  there  and  collect  the  necessary  troops  for  the 
protection  of  the  fortresses  of  Stettin  and  Colberg.  In  th^ 
same  year  he  conducted  the  peace  negotiations  with  Sweden, 
and  was  of  great  service  in  bringing  about  the  peace  of  Huberts- 
burg  (1763),  on  the  conclusion  of  which  the  king  received  him 
with  the  words,  *'  I  congratulate  you.  .  You  have  made  peace 
as  I  made  war^  one  against  many." 

In  the  later  years,  too,  of  Frederick  the  Great's  reign,  Hertsberg 
played  a  considerable  part  in  foreign  policy.  In  1773,  in  a 
memoir  based  upon  comprehensive  historical  studies,  he  defended 
the  Prussian  claims  to  certain  provinces  of  Poland.  He  also  took 
part  successfully  as  a  publicist  in  the  negotiations  concerning  the 
question  of  the  Bavarian  succession  (1778)  and  those  of  the  peace 
of  Teschen  (1779).  But  in  1780  he  failed  to  uphold  Prus^an 
interests  at  the  election  of  the  bishop  of  Mttnster.  In  1784 
appeared  Hertsberg's  memoir  containing  a  thorough  study  of  the 
Filrstenbtmd,  He  championed  this  latest  creation  of  Frederick 
the  Great's  mainly  with  a  view  to  an  energetic  reform  of  the 
empire,  though  the  idea  of  German  unity  was  naturally  still 
far  from  his  mind.  In  1785  followed  "  An  explanation  of  the 
motives  which  have  led  the  king  of  Prussia  to  propose  to  the  other 
high  estates  of  the  empire  an  association  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  system  of  the  empire  "  (ErhlSrung  der  Ursachen,  tvelche  SJi. 
in  Priussen  bewogen  haben,  ihren  hohen  Mitstdnden  des  Reichs 
sine  Associaiian  sur  Erhaltung  des  Reichssyslems  amutragen). 
By  upholding  the  Fflrstenbund  Hertsberg  made  many  enemies, 
prominent  among  whom  was  the  king's  brother,  Prince  Henry. 
Though  the  FUrstenbund  failed  to  effect  a  reform  of  the  empire, 
it  at  any  rate  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  Joseph  II.'s  old  desire 
for  the  incorporation  of  Bavaria  with  Austria.  The  last  act  of 
state  in  which  Hertsberg  took  part  tmder  Frederick  the  Great 
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was  the  commercial  treaty  concluded  in  1785  between  Prassla 
and  the  United  States. 

With  Frederick,  especially  in  his  later  years,  Hertzberg  stood 
in  very  intimate  personal  relations  and  was  often  the  king's  guest 
at  Sans-Souci.  Under  Frederick  William  II.  his  influential 
position  at  the  court  of  Berlin  was  at  first  unshaken.  The  king 
at  once  received  him  with  favour,  as  is  dearly  proved  by  Herta- 
berg's  elevation  to  the  rank  of  count  in  1786;  and  Bflirafoeau  would 
never  have  attacked  him  with  such  violence  in  his  Secret  History 
of  the  Court  of  Berlin,  which  appeared  in  1788,  if  he  had  not 
seen  in  him  the  most  powerful  man  after  the  king.  In  this  attack 
Mirabeau  seems  to  have  been  influenced  by  Hertzberg's  perwnal 
ynffni»a  at  the  court.  Hertzberg's  political  system  remained 
on  the  whole  the  same  under  Frederick  William  II.  as  it  had 
been  under  his  predecessor.  It  was  mainly  characterized  by  a 
sharp  opposition  to  the  house  of  Habsburg  and  by  a  desire  to 
win  for  Ftussia  the  support  of  £n|^d,  a  policy  supported  by 
him  ij^  important  memoirs  of  the  years  X786  and  1787.  His 
diplomacy  was  directed  also  against  Austria's  old  ally,  France. 
Hence  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  Hertzberg  that  in  1787,  in  spite  of 
the  king's  unwillingness  at  first,  Ftussia  intervened  in  Holland 
in  support  of  the  stadtholder  WUliam  V.  against  the  depao- 
oatic  French  party  (see  Holland:  History).  The  success  of 
this  intervention,  which  was  the  practical  realization  of  a  plan 
very  characteristic  of  Hertzbeig,  marks  the  culminating  point  in 
his  career. 

But  the  opposition  between  him  and  the  new  king, which  had 
already  appttred  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  cd  the  triple 
alliance  between  Holland,  England  and  Prussia,  became  more 
marked  in  the  following  years,  when  Hertzberg,  relying  upon  this 
alliance,  and  in  conscious  imitation  of  Frederick  II.'s  policy  at  the 
time  of  the  first  partition  of  Poland, sought  to  take  advantage  of 
the  entanglement  of  Austria  with  Russia  in  the  war  with  Turkey 
to  secure  for  Prussia  an  extension  of  territory  by  diplomatic 
intervention.  According  to  his  plan,  Prussia  was  to  offer  her 
mediation  at  the  proper  moment,  and  in  the  territorial  readjust- 
ments that  the  peace  would  bring,  was  to  receive  Danzig  and 
Thom  as  her  portion.  Beyond  this  he  aimed  at  preventing  the 
restoration  of  the  hegemony  of  Austria  in  the  Empire,  and 
secretly  cherished  the  hope  of  restoring  Frederick  thie  Great's 
Russian  alliance. 

With  a  curious  obstinacy  he  continued  to  pursue  these  aims 
even  when,  owing  to  military  and  diplomatic  events,  they  were 
already  partly  out  of  date.  His  personal  position  became 
increasingly  difficult,  as  deep-rooted  differences  between  him  and 
the  king  were  revealed  during  these  diplomatic  campaigns. 
Hertzbe^  wished  to  effect  everything  by  peaceful  means,  while 
Frederick  William  11.  was  for  a  time  determined  on  war  with 
Austria.  As  regards  Polish  policy,  too,  their  ideas  came  into 
conflict,  Hertzberg  having  always  been  openly  opposed  to  the 
total  annihilation  of  the  Polish  kingdom.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
attitude  of  king  and  minister  towards  Great  Britain.  At  the  con- 
ferences at  Reichenbach  in  the  summer  of  1790,  this  opposition 
became  more  and  more  acute,  and  Hertzbeig  was  only  with 
difficulty  persuaded  to  oome  to  an  agreement  merely  on  the 
basts  of  the  status  quo^  as  demanded  by  Pitt.  The  king's  renuncia- 
tion of  any  extension  of  territory  was  in  Hertzberg's  eyes 
impolitic,  and  this  view  of  his  was  later  endorsed  by  Bismarck. 
A  letter  which  came  to  the  eyes  of  the  king,  in  which 
Hertzberg  severely  criticized  the  king's  foreign  policy,  and 
especially  his  plans  for  attacking  Russia,  led  to  his  di^miwal  on 
the  5th  of  July  1791.  He  afterwards  made  several  attempts  to 
exert  an  influence  over  foreign  affairs,  but  in  vain.  The  king 
showed  himself  more  and  more  personally  hostile  to  the  ex- 
minister,  and  in  later  years  pursued  Hertzberg,  now  quite 
embittered,  with  every  kind  of  petty  peisecution,  even  ordering 
his  letters  to  be  opened. 

Even  in  his  literary  interests  Hertzberg  found  an  adversary  in 
the  ungrateful  king,  for  Frederick  William,  to  give  one  instance, 
made  it  so  difficult  for  him  to  use  the  archives  that  in  the  end 
Hertzberg  entirely  gave  up  the  attempt.  He  found,  however, 
some  recompense  for  all  his  disillusionment  and  diacouragoDent 


in  leaning,  and,  IRHlhelm  von  Humboldt  excepted,  he  was  the 
most  learned  of  all  the  ftuaaian  ministers.  As  a  mrmhrr  ci  the 
Berlin  Academy  especially,  and,  from  1 786  onwards,  as  its  cataxor, 
Heruberg  carried  on  a  great  and  valuable  activity  in  the  wortd  oi 
learning.  His  yeariy  reports  dealt  with  histoiy,  stalistirs  aad 
political  sdenoe.  The  most  interesting  is  that  of  1784:  Sm  U 
forme  d€Siou9emememts,et  quelle  est  la  meSkure.  Thisisdincled 
exclusively  against  the  absolute  system  (following  Mootcsqaieii), 
upholds  a  limited  monarchy,  and  is  in  favour  of  extendfiig  u> 
the  peasants  the  right  lo  be  represented  in  the  diet.  He  spoke 
forthe  last  time  in  1793  on  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  advaatagcs 
of  monarchy.  After  1783  these  disoounes  caused  a  grett  sensa- 
tion, since  Hertzbeig  introduced  into  them  a  review  of  the 
finanrial  situation,  which  in  the  days  of  absolutism  seemed  aa 


unprecedented  innovation.  Besides  this,  Hertzbei:g  canted 
himself  as  anacademictan  tochange  the  strongly  Frenckchancter 
of  the  Academy  and  make  it  into  a  truly  German  institutioo.  He 
showed  a  keen  interest  in  the  old  German  language  and  literature. 
A  special  "  German  deputation  "  was  set  aside  at  the  Acadefny 
and  entrusted  with  the  drawing  op  of  a  German  grammar  sad 
dictionary.  He  also  stood  in  very  close  rrjationa  with  many  el 
the  German  poets  of  the  time,  and  especially  with  Duid 
Schubart.  Among  the  German  historiansin  whom  he  took  agrest 
interest,  he  had  the  greatest  esteem  for  Pufendoff.  He  was 
equally  concerned  in  the  improvement  oC  the  state  of  edocatioo. 
In  1780  he  boldly  took  up  the  defence  of  German  fiteratnrt, 
which  had  been  disparaged  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  his  famoos 
writing  De  la  littirature  alUmandc 

Hertzberg's  frank  and  honourable  nature  little  fitted  him  to  be 
a  successful  diplomatist;  but  the  course  of  history  has  justified 
many  of  his  aims  and  ideals,  and  in  Prussia  Kb  memory  is 
honoured.    HediedatBcrlinontheasnditf  May  1795. 

AoTBOBinss. — (1)  By  Hcrtdxfg  himaetf:  The  Mimoirtfii 
P  Aeadimie  from  1780  00  contain  Hertzbccg's  divourMS.  The  mat. 
noteworthy  of  them  were  printed  in  1787.  Here  too  k  to  be  foaad: 
Histoire  de  la  disseriatum  [iu  rot]  tmr  la  litlbratme 


far  Cesckicktswissensckaft,  HiS43^).  (a)  Works  dcaUag  sfncsaBy  «itl> 
Hertzberg:  Mirabeau.  Histoire  secrile  de  la  tarn  de  BerUm  {x'jU* . 
P.  F.  Weddi«n»  Hertaierts  Leben  (Bremen,  1797):  E.  L.  PtaMttc 
Hertaheris  Lebeu  (TQbingen.  1798);  H.  Ldimano,  in  JVrBSMtncr 
PfOframm  (1863);  E.  Fiacher,  in  Staolsaweeiaer  (1873);  M.  Dncicr. 
in  Historische  Zeilukr^t  (1877):  Paul  BaiBeu.  in  Hisleri»k»  Zei^ 
sckrifi  (1879):  and  Attumeine  deutscke  Biapapkie  (1880):  H. 
Pctnch.  Pommtrscke  Lebeusbitder  I  (1880):  G.  Dreader,  Fneinck 
II.  und  Hertxbert  tn  ikrer  SteUuMg  an  den  koOdndiseken  ITtrHB. 
Breslauer  Dissertation  (1883):  K.  Kiaud,  HertMberr  «lf  JTmukP 
Friedriek  WUhelms  11.  (Bolin.  1809);  F.  K.  Wit 
Historische  Vterteljakrsckrift,  o  (1^06);  A.  Th. 
Friedrick,  Graf  von  Hertsbert  (Berlin,  1909).  (3) 
K.  Wittichen,  Prenssen  nndBntfa»d,  i/SS'iM  (Hcidelba.  1903  : 
F.  Luckwaldt,  Die  en^isek'Preussiscke  Auiama  oom  sfUim.  if* 
Forsckungen  tmr  branaenbnrgisch-prenssitchm  ^rfHrHt.  Bd  15. 
and  in  the  Delbnickfeststkrift  (Bes)in,  IQ08);  L.  Sevin.  System  ta 
preussiscken  Cekeimpolitik  1700-1701  (HeidelberBer  Disseruuoe. 
1903) :  P-  Wittichen.  Die  polniscke  Polilik  Premssems  rjU-n^ 
(Berlin.  1 899);    F^Andreae,  Preussiseke  und  russiseke  PaUik  a 


Polen  1787-1789  (Berliner  DisMrtatkn.  1905);  abo  W.  Wcnct 
Deutsckland  tor  too  Jakrtn  (a  vob..  1887,  1890):  A.  Hara«ck, 
Gesckickte  der  preussiscken  Akademie  (4  vob.,  i^):  Coosesuus, 
Preussiseke  JakrbOcker  (1904).*  J.  Ha^agen.  **  Hertzbeigs  Vcrfcih- 
nis  zur  deotachen  Litcratur/  In  Zeitsekrift  fir  ^'*«*rrfff  PtAdtpt 
for  1903.  0-  H114 

HBRTZBH,  ALBZAMDBI  (18x3-1870),  Ruadan  antbor.  was 
bom  at  Moscow,  a  very  short  time  before  the  occiqiation  of  that 
dty  by  the  French.  >  His  father,  Ivan  Yakovkf ,  alter  a  pcooail 
interview  with  Napoleon,  was  allowed  to  leave,  when  the  inradm 
arrived,  aa  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  French  to  the  Rsssian 
emperor.  His  family  attended  him  to  the  Russian  lines.  Tkei 
the  mother  of  the  infant  Alexander  (a  young  German  Protesuzt 
of  Jewish  extraction  from  Stuttgart,  according  to  A.  voa 
Wurzbach),  only  seventeen  years  old,  and  quite  unable  to  speak 
Russian,  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  for  some  time  in  a  peasaal's 
hut.  A  year  later  the  family  returned  to  Moscow,  where  Hcrtara 
passed  his  youth — remaining  there,  after  compl^mg  his  sl8(fie» 
at  the  univenity,  till  1834,  when  he^vaa  anuied  aad  tised  oa  « 
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dugc  el  bavlBt  iMbtcd,  villi  wmeoilia'j'oiilbi,  it  >  Coiivil  punwd.    SwriotcH  bowOD  tnieocculaBa  mcrchuit.  wbo  kad 

dnring  whkh  vtna  by  SotokivdY.  of  i  ulure  uiKOiBpliDMiiii.iy  bought  Mvtnl  cuea  o(  unlina  it  Nijni-Novgorod,  found  that 

10  the  anpoor,  were  tuii.    The  ipecu]  coratniislon  ippoiniFd  to  tbcy  rontiinnl  forbidden  print  instead  ol  fish,  and  at  another 

try  the  yaathlul  culpcili  found  him  guilty,  and  in  iSj5  he  waa  lime  a  luppoiitiiiDui  espy  of  the  Koloiol  sag  piinted  for  (be 

bsnbhed  to  Vialka.    That  be  remained  till  the  vail  id  that  empenr'i  ipedal  uw,  in  nhicb  >  Idling  allack  upon  a  Jeading 

dljr  at  the  heiedilary  gt«nd-duke  (afteiwaidi  Aleiandei  II.),  ilalgman,  which  had  appeared  in  the  genuine  number,  vat 

acaunpatued  by  Ihe  poet  Jouioitky,  led  to  hi*  being  allowed  to  omitted.      At    length  the    sleeping   changes    introduced    by 

qnit  Viatka  for  Vladifflir,  Hfaere  he  vai  appointed  editor  of  the  Aleaandet  II.  greatly  diminished  the  need  for  and  appieciition 

offidal  gaaetle  of  that  dty.    In  1S40  be  obtained  a  post  in  the  of  Hettien's  assistance  in  the  worlt  of  tcfotm.    The  fteedom  he 

BifnlMiy  id  the  interior  at  St  Petenbuii;  but  In  ctinsequence  of  had  demanded  lot  Ihe  aerfs  was  granted,  the  bw-couru  he  had  so 

havinmuken  too  frankly  about  a  death  due  to  a  police oSicer'a  long  denounced  Here  teinodelled,  trial  by  jury  was  establiihed. 

■fokoce,  he  vaa  sml  to  Novgorod,  where  he  led  an  official  life,  liberty  was  to  a  great  extent  conceded  to  the  prcii.    It  beome 

vilhthe  titk  of  "stale  councillor,"  till  ta4>.    In  ig4lSbisfathe[  dear  that  Hertan'i  occupation  waa  gone.    When  the  Polish 

died,  leaving  him  by  hia  will  a  very  large  property.    Early  in  insurrection  of  iMj  broke  out,  and  he  pleaded  the  insurgents' 

t647  be  left  Ruiaia,  never  to  return.    From  Italy,  on  hearing  ol  cause,  his  reputation  in  Russia  received  ils  dealh-blov.    From 

the  revolntion  of  1&48,  he  hastened  to  Paris,  whence  he  after-  that  time  It  was  only  with  the  revolutionary  party  that  he  vu  in 

vatdi  vent  ta  Switaeriand.    In  iSsi  he  quitted  Geneva  for  full  accord. 

LuidoD,*bere  he  settled  for  some  yean.    In  iSe^heietumedlo  k>  in  Finch  was  csmnKticid  in 

Ccoeva,  and  after  aome  time  went  to  Paris,  where  be  died  on  the  "orl»  in  Ruuiaq,  waa  niblUhed 

U,    .;          '            .          -      ■         .  .  .t        11-    .-        .  Dpean  al«  in  A.  von  Wunbach  a 

1    Hia  bterary  career  began  in  1S41  with  the  publicat»n  nf  an  J.^ee  also  (he  lUm  du  4n* 

tHBy,inRinaiaa,OBl>>/raaii/ini».S'fiflifc,undertbepieudonym  54.   JCIo  Pinmir  haibeen tiana- 

d  "  I^andet,"  the  Turkish  form  of  hii  Christian  name— an-  ol  ICer  (tf  ulnU!  In  WsHlBhn'a 

psblkhundertbeir  own  name*.    Hasecondwork.alsomRuxiian,  '             '                  ' 

vaa  hia  tttltri  ms  lAe  Study  of  Nature  (1845-1846).    In  1S47  HIRUIJ,  a  Teutonic  tribe  which  figures  pronunently  in  the 

^ipeared  bis  novd  Km  Vinimir  (Whoae  Fault?),  and  about  Ihe  bisloty  of  the  migration  period.    The  name  does  not  occur  in 

f.™.  time  were  published  in  Rusaian  periodicals  Ihe  stories  writings  of  the  first  tvo  centuries  KB.   Where  the  origina]  home 

vhicb  were  afterwards  collected  and  primed  in  London  in  1854,  ol  the  HenJI  was  situated  Is  never  dearly  slated.    Jordanesiayi 

Ondei  the  title  of  FrcmnnuU  Raataxoi  (Interrupted  Tales),  that  they  had  been  eipelled  from  tbeir  territories  by  the  Danes, 

In  iSjo  two  works  appeared,  traoslated  from  the  Ruasian  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  belonged  either  to  whai 

Banoacript,  Vtmandtra  Ufer  (From  another  Shore)  and  lOlta  is  now  Ibe  kingdom  of  Denmark,  or  the  southern  portion  of  the 

ti  Frauct  a  d'lUlit.    In  French  appeared  also  his  essay  Du  Julish  peninsula.    They  are  mentioned  first  in  the  reign  of 

JMwIliW"''  da   idla  rtKlUiimniiira  n   RassU.  and  hia  Gallienus(i6a-i6B),  when  we  find  them  together  with  the  Goths 

Mtmeitt,  which,  after  being  printed  in  Russikn,  were  translated  ravaging  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Aegean.    Sborlly 

DBdcT  the  title  of  I«  iif  Miff  nuH  d /a  RttUuUim  (j  voli.,  iSfo'  afterward],  in  aJ).  1S9,  they  appear  in  the  region  about  the  mouth 

i»a),  and  were  in  part  tiansUted  into  Engliih  aa  Uy  Exile  la  of  the  Rhine.    During  the  4ih  century  they  frequently  Krved 

SOvia  (j  vols.,  i!ss).     From  a  literaiy  point  of  view  bis  most  together  with  Ibe  Bauvi  in  the  Roman  armies.    In  the  jtb 

fmporunt  work  ia  Kla  VimitBif  a  story  describing  how  the  century  ve  again  beat  of  piratical  incursions  by  Ibe  Heruli  in  the 

doioeWichaFpineasof  a  young  tutor, who  aiarriestheunicknow-  western  seas.    At  the  same  time  they  bad  a  kingdom  in  central 

Icdged  daughter  ol  a  Russian  sensualist  of  the  old  type,  dull,  Europe,  apparently  in  or  round  the  basin  of  the  Elbe.    Together 

ignorant  and  genial,  is  troubled  by  a  Russian  sensualist  of  the  ■'"'>  iheThuringi  sndWami  they  were  called  upon  byTbeodoric 

aew  school,  intelligent,  accomplished  and  callous,  without  there  'he  Ostrogoth  about  the  beginning  of  the  6tb  century  to  form 

t»in][  »ny  poBibilily  of  saying  who  is  most  to  be  blamed  for  the  a"  alliance  with  him  against  the  Frankish  king  Ctovia,  but  very 

tragic  termination.    But  it  was  as  a  pobtical  writer  that  Kertien  ahonly  afterwards  Ihey  were  completely  overthrown  in  war  by 

iained  the  vast  reputation  which  he  at  one  lime  enjoyed.  Having  the  Langobardi.    A  portion  of  them  migrated  to  Sweden,  where 

founded  is  London  hia  "  Free  Russian  Press,"  of  the  fortunes  of  they  settled  among  the  Gfllar.  while  others  crossed  the  Danube 

which,  during  len  years,  he  gave  an  interesting  arrount  in  a  '"^  entered  the  Roman  service,  where  they  are  Irequcnlly 

book  published  (in  Russian)  in  !S6j,  be  issued  from  it  a  great  mentioned  later  in  connerion  with  the  Gothic  wars.    After  the 

ntunbcr  of  Russian  irorks,  all  levdled  against  ihe  system  of  middle  of  Ihe  6lh  century,  hoirever,  their  name  complelely 

govemmenl  prevailing  in  Russia.    Some  of  these  were  essays,  disappears.    It  is  curious  that  in  English.  Prankish  and  Scandin- 

such  aa  his  arfliaJrrDperry,  an  attack  on  serfdom;  others  were  avian  works  they  are  never  mentioned,  and  there  can  be  llllle 

periodical  pubU'calions,  the  Pidyanaya  Zvyada  (or  Polar  Star),  doubt  that  Ihey  were  known,  especially  among  the  western 

the  Ktlokol  (or  Bell),  and  the  Coloa  ii  Ro,m  (or  Voices  from  Teutonic  peoples,  by  some  other  name.    Probably  they  are 

Rusaia).    The  JCo/nWsoonoblainedanimmensecircubtion.and  identical  either  with  the  North  Suabi  or  With  the  luli.    The 

OKTcised  an  exlraordinary  influence.     For  three  yean,  it  is  name  HeraU  itself  is  identified  by  many  with  the  A,S,  ecrtai 

iroe  the  founders  ol  the  "  Free  Press"  went  on  printing,  "not  (nobles),0,S.  ir/oj  (men),  ihe  siogularof  which  (mVa:)  frequently 

>ingJecopy,butscartelybeingaMelogei  occurs  in  the  earliest  Northen  *                                 -    -    -  - -- 


■  single  copy  in 


jf  honour.    The  Heruli  icmiined  heathen  1 


bookseller  bought  ten  shillings'  worth  of  Bafittd  Priperty,  the  of  'heir  kingdom,  and  retained  many  striking  primitive  customs, 
half-sovereign  was  set  aside  by  the  surprised  editors  in  aspecial  When  threatened  with  death  by  disease  or  old  age,  they  were 
place  of  honour.    But  Ibe  death  ol  the  emperor  Nicholas  in  1855    req"'™!  l"  «>"  '"  »"  eieculioner,  who  stabbed  them  on  the  pyn. 

and  served  not  only  in  the  Roman  armies,  but  also  in 

re  Europe,     '^"•i^  ol  all  the  surrounding  nations.    They  disdained  the  use  of 
helmets  and  coals  ol  mail,  and  protected  themselves  only  wilb 

:    shields. 

SceCeortiutSyMctluij  Mainertiiiu(Piw(.  JVan'Mi:  Acnmlanus 

Firiumm.  ii.  ly.     VtJtai  Diaconui.  Hiit.  Liuitiiliaritrum.  L  m; 
>E    K.Zeuit.DuDnlidunimdiiiKaiUvilammt.m.V^^.'^vM*^ 
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HERVAS  Y  PANDURO— HERVEY  OF  ICKWORTH 


HERVlS  T  PAMDURO,  LORBNZO  (1735-1809),  Spanish 
philologist,  was  born  at  Horcajo  (Cuenca)  on  the  zoth  of  May 
1735.  He  joined  the  Jesuits  on  the  39th  of  September  1745 
and  in  course  of  time  became  successively  professor  of  philosophy 
and  humanities  at  the  seminaries  of  Madrid  and  Murda.  When 
the  Jesuit  order  was  banished  from  Spain  in  1767,  Herv&s  settled 
at  Forli,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  first  part  of  his  Idea  del- 
P  Universo  (22  vols.,  17 78-1 792).  Returning  to  Spain  in  1798, 
he  published  his  famous  CaUUogo  de  las  Unguas  de  las  naciones 
conocidas  (6  vols.,  1800-1805),  in  which  he  collected  the  philo- 
logical peculiarities  of  three  himdred  languages  and  drew  up 
grammars  of  forty  languages.  In  1802  he  was  appomted 
librarian  of  the  Quirinal  Palace  in  Rome,  where  he  died  on  the  24th 
of  August  1809.  Max  Miillcr  credits  him  with  having  anticipated 
Humboldt,  and  with  making  "one  of  the  most  brilliant  dis- 
coveries in  the  history  of  the  science  of  language  "  by  establishing 
the  relation  between  the  Malay  and  Polynesian  family  of  speech. 

HERVEY,  JAMES  (1714-1758),  English  divine,  was  bom  at 
Hardingstone,  near  Northampton,  on  the  26th  of  February  17 14, 
and  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Northampton,  and 
at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  Here  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  John  Wesley  and  the  Oxford  methodists;  ultimately,  however, 
while  retaining  his  regard  for  the  men  and  his  sympathy  with 
their  religious  aims,  he  adopted  a  thoroughly  Calvinistic  creed, 
and  resolved  to  remain  in  the  Anglican  Church.  Having  taken 
orders  in  1737,  he  held  several  curacies,  and  in  1752  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  family  livings  of  Weston  Favell  and  C^llingtree. 
He  was  never  robust,  but  was  a  good  parish  priest  and  a  zealous 
writer.  His  style  is  often  bombastic,  but  he  displays,  a  rare 
appreciation  of  natural  beauty,  and  his  simple  piety  made  him 
many  friends.  His  earliest  work,  Ueditaiions  and  Contempia- 
iioHS,  said  to  have  been  modelled  on  Robert  Boyle's  Occasional 
Reflexions  on  various  Subjects,  within  fourteen  years  passed 
through  as  many  editions,  'f  heron  and  Aspasio,  or  a  series  of 
Letters  upon  the  most  important  and  irUeresling  Suhjects,  which 
appeared  in  1755,  ^^'^  ^^  equally  well  received,  called  forth  some 
adverse  criticism  even  from  Calvinists,  on  accoimt  of  tendencies 
which  were  considered  to  lead  to  antinomianism,  and  was  strongly 
objected  to  by  Wesley  in  his  Preservative  against  unsettled  Notions 
in  Religion.  Besides  carrying  into  England  the  theological 
disputes  to  which  the  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity  had  given  rise 
in  Scotland,  it  also  led  to  what  is  known  as  the  Sandemanian 
controversy  as  to  the  nature  of  saving  faith.  Hervey  died  on 
the  asth  of  December  1758.  ^^ 

A  "new  and  complete*'  edition  of  his  Worhs^  with  a  memoir, 
%ppeMXtA  in  1797.  See  also  Collection  of  the  Letters  of  James  Hervey, 
to  which  is  pr^ueed  an  auount  of  his  Life  and  Death,  by  Dr  Birch 
(1760). 

"^  HERVBT  DE  SAIRT  DENTS,  MARIE  JEAN  LfiON,  Makquis 
o'  (1823-X892),  French  Orientalist  and  man  of  letters,  was  bom 
in  Paris  in  1823.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Chinese, 
and  in  185 1  published  his  Recherches  sur  f  agriculture  ef  V horti- 
culture des  Chinois,  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  plants  and  animals 
that  might  be  acclimatized  in  the  West.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1867  he  acted  as  commissioner  for  the  Chinese  exhibits;  in 
1874  he  succeeded  Stanislas  Julien  in  the  chair  of  Chinese  at 
the  Colldge  de  France;  and  in  1878  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Acad6mie  des  Inscriptions  ct  de  Bclles-Lettres.  His  works 
include  Poisies  de  Vipoque  des  Vang  (1862),  translated  from  the 
Chinese;  Ethnographic  des  peuples  Strangers  d  la  Chine,  translated 
from  Ma-Touan-Lin  (1876-1883);  Li-Sao  (1870),  from  the 
Chinese;  Mimoires  sur  Us  doctrines  religieuse;  de  Confucius 
et  de  VUole  des  lettres  (1887);  and  translations  of  some  Chinese 
stories  not  of  classical  interest  but  valuable  for  the  light  they 
throw  on  oriental  custom.  Hervey  de  Saint  Denys  also  trans- 
lated some  works  from  the  Spanish,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Spanish  drama.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  2nd  of  November  1892. 
HERVEY  OF  ICKWORTH.  JOHN  HERVEY,  Bakon  (1696- 
1743),  English  statesman  and  writer,  eldest  son  of  John,  ist  earl 
of  Bristol,  by  his  second  marriage,  was  bom  on  the  13th  of 
October  1696.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school  and  at 
Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  17x5. 


In  17x6  bis  father  lent  him  to  Paris,  and  tbence  to  Ranont  It 
pay  his  court  to  George  I.  He  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  ik 
court  of  the  prince  and  princess  of  Wales  at  Richmcmd,  and  ii 
X720  he  married  Mary  Lepell,  who  was  one  of  the  priaccM^ 
ladies-in-waiting,  and  a  great  court  beauty.  In  x  7  23  he  received 
the  courtesy  title  of  Lord  Hervey  on  the  death  of  his  half-biolkr 
Carr,  and  in  X 725  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Bury  St  Edmtmdft.  He 
had  been  at  one  time  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Frederick, 
prince  of  Wales,  but  from  1731  he  quarrelled  with  him,  i4)pareotl^ 
because  they  were  rivals  in  the  Uvour  of  Anne  Vane.  These 
differences  probably  account  for  the  scathing  picture  he  dravi 
of  the  prince's  callous  conduct.  Hervey  had  been  besitatii^ 
between  William  Pulteney  (afterwards  earl  of  Bath)  and  Wa^nl^ 
but  in  1730  he  definitely  took  sides  with  Walpole,  of  whom  he 
was  thenceforward  a  faithful  adherent.  He  was  »9w*mmA  bj 
Pulteney  to  be  the  author  ot  Sedition  and  Defamation  dispiafi 
with  a  Dedication  tothe  patrons  of  TheCraftsman{i  73 1 ).  Pulteney, 
who,  up  to  this  time,  had  been  a  firm  friend  of  Hervey,  replied 
with  A  Proper  Reply  to  a  late  Scurrilous  Libel,  and  the  qatnd 
resulted  in  &  duel  from  which  Hervey  narrowly  escaped  with  kit 
life.  Hervey  is  said  to  have  denied  the  authorship  of  both  the 
pamphlet  and  its  dedication,  but  a  note  on  the  MS.  at  Ickwoith, 
apparently  in  his  own  hand,  states  that  he  wrote  the  latter.  He 
was  able  to  render  valuable  service  to  Walpole  from  his  influeace 
over  the  queen.  Through  him  the  minister  governed  Queca 
Caroline  and  indirectly  George  II.  Hervey  was  vice-chambeibii 
in  the  royal  household  and  a  member  of  the  privy  coundL  In 
1733  he  was  called  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  writ  in  virtue  of  bis 
father's  barony.  In  spite  of  repeated  requests  he  received  na 
further  preferment  imtil  after  1740,  when  he  became  lord  privy 
seal.  After  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  he  was  di^Hif*' 
(July  1742)  from  his  office.  An  excellent  political  pami^kkt, 
Miscellaneous  Thoughts  on  the  present  Posture  of  Foreigjn  <ad 
Domestic  Affairs,  shows  that  he  still  retained  his  mental  vigoWi 
but  he  was  liable  to  epilepsy,  and  his  weak  appearance  and  rigid 
diet  were  a  constant  source  of  ridicule  to  his  enemies.  He 
died  on  the  5th  of  August  1743*  He  predeceased  his  father,hiit 
three  of  his  sons  became  successively  earb  of  Bristol. 

Hervey  wrote  detailed  and  bmtally  frank  memoirs  of  the  covit 
of  George  II.  from  X727  to  1737.  He  gave  a  most  nnflatterinf 
account  of  the  king,  and  of  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  and  their 
family  Squabbles.  For  the  queen  and  her  daughter.  Princess 
Caroline,  he  had  a  genuine  respect  and  attachment,  and  the 
princess's  affection  for  him  was  commonly  said  to  be  the  reasoa 
for  the  dose  retirement  in  which  she  lived  after  his  death.  The 
MS.  of  Hervey 's  memoirs  was  preserved  by  the  family,  but  his  soo. 
Augustus  John,  3rd  carl  of  Bristol,  left  strict  injunctions  that 
they  should  not  be  published  until  after  the  death  of  George  IIL 
In  1848  they  were  published  under  the  editorship  of  J.  W.  Croker, 
but  the  MS.  had  been  subjected  to  a  certain  amount  of  mutilatioB 
before  it  came  into  his  hands.  Croker  also  softened  in  some  easel 
the  plainspokcnness  of  the  original.  Hervey's  bitter  account  <rf 
court  life  and  intrigues  resembles  in  many  points  the  memoirs  of 
Horace  Walpole,  and  the  two  books  corroborate  one  another  ia 
many  -statements  that  might  otherwise  have  been  received  with 
suspicion. 

Until  the  publication  of  the  Memoir:  Hervey  was  chiefly  knows 
as  the  object  of  savage  satire  on  the  part  of  Pope,  in  whose  vsorki 
he  figured  as  Lord  Fanny,  Spoms,  Adonis  and  Narcissus.  The 
quarrel  is  generally  put  down  to  Pope's  jealousy  of  Hervey** 
friendship  with  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy  Montagu.  In  the  first  of  the 
Imitations  of  Horace,  addressed  to  William  Fortescue,  "Lend 
Fanny  "  and  "  Sappho  "  were  generally  identified  with  Hervey 
and  Lady  Mary,  although  Pope  denied  the  personal  intentioa. 
Hervey  had  already  been  attacked  in  the  Dunciad  and  the 
Bathos,  and  he  now  retaliated.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  s 
share  in  the  Verses  to  the  Imitator  of  Horace  (1732)  and  it  il 
possible  that  he  was  the  sole  author.  In  the  Letter  from  a  nMe- 
man  at  Hampton  Court  to  a  Doctor  of  Z>iwni7y  (i  733),  he  scoffed  at 
Pope's  deformity  and  humble  birth.  Pope's  reply  was  a  Letter  l» 
a  Noble  Lord,  dated  November  1733,  and  the  portrait  of  Sporusin 
the  Epistle  to  Dr  Arbuthnol  (1735),  which  forms  the  prologue  <o 
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fhe  Mtires.  Many  of  the  insnoations  and  innilts  oonUined  in  it 
are  borrowed  from  Pulteney'a  libel.  The  malidous  caricature  of 
Sporus  does  Hervey  great  injusticei  and  he  is  not  much  better 
treated  by  Horace  Walpole,  who  in  reporting  his  death  in  a  letter 
{x4th  of  August  1743)  to  Horace  Mann,  said  he  had  outlived  bis 
list  inch  of  character.  Nevertheless  his  wiitifigs  prove  him  to 
have  been  a  man  of  real  ability,  condemned  by  Walpole's  tactics 
and  distnwt  of  able  meil  to  spend  his  life  in  court  intrigue,  the 
weapons  of  which,  it  must  be  owned,  he  used  with  the  utmost 
adroitness.  Has  wife  Lady  Hervey  [MoUy  Lepell]  (1700-1768), 
of  whom  ss  account  is  to  be  found  in  Lady  Louisa  Stuart's 
AmeedojeM,  was  a  warm  partisan  of  the  Stuarts.  She  retained  her 
wit  and  duna  throughout  her  life,  and  has  the  distinction  of 
being  tlw  redptent  of  English  verses  by  Voltaire. 

See  Hcrvev's  Uemmn^the  Court  of  Ctorg^  II.,  edited  by  J.  W. 
Croleer  (1848):  and  an  article  by  G.  F.  RumcU  Barker  in  the  Dia. 
Net,  Bi0g.  (voL  xxvL,  18Q1).  Besides  the  Memoirs  be  wrote  numerous 
political  panphleCa,  and  aome  occasional  verses. 

HSRVIBD,  PAUL  (1857-  >  ),  French  dramatist  and  novelist, 
was  bom  at.  Ncuilly  (Seine)  on  the  2nd  of  November  1857.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1877,  and,  after  serving  some  time  in  the 
office  of  the  president  of  the  council,  he  qualified  for  the  diplomatic 
service,  but  resigned  on  his  nomination  in  x88i  to  a  secretaryship 
in  the  Ficnch  lotion  in  Mexico.  He  contributed  novels,  tales 
and  essays  to  the  chief  Parisian  papers  and  reviews,  and  published 
a  series  of  dcver  novels,  including  L'lneomm  (1887) ,  Flirt  ( 1890), 
L'Bxorcisie  (1891),  P«iiili^ei»*iiilnMf  (1893),  an  ironical  study 
written  in  the  form  of  letters,  and  VArmahare  (1895),  dramatized 
in  1905  by  Eugdne  Brieux.  But  his  most  important  work  con- 
»ts  of  a  series  of  plays:  Let  P»oUs  reOetU  (Vaudeville,  X7th  of 
November  1893);  Us  TenailUs  (Th£&tre  Frangais,  aSth  of 
September  1895);  La  Lot  do  Vkomme  (Th£&tre  Frangais,  xsth  of 
Febraary  1897);  La  Courso  du  JUmAoau  (Vaudeville,  17th  of 
Apnl  tgot);  Point  do  lendemaim  (Odten,  i8th  of  October  1901),  a 
dramatic  vccsioii  of  a  story  by  Vivaut  Denon ;  L*£mg:iie  CnMin 
Fraacais,  sth  of  November  1901);  Tkiroigne  do  UirieouH 
(TMAtfe  Sarah  Bernhardt,  s^rd  of  September  1902);  Lt  Dtdah 
(ThMtre  Fraacais,  19th  of  December  1903),  and  I«  ^Jseil  (Thf4tre 
Fran(ats,  iSth  of  December  1905).  Thoe  plays  are  buOt  upon  a 
tevcrdy  logical  method,  the  mrrhanism  of  which  is  sometimes  so 
evident  as  to  destroy  the  necessary  sense  of  illusion.  The  closing 
words  of  La  Course  du/tambeau — **Poiir  maJUht  faituimamiro  " 
— are  aa  example  of  his  selection  of  a  plot  representing  an  extreme 
theory.  The  riddle  in  V^gimo  (staged  at  Wyndham's  Theatre, 
Londoo,  March  ist  t902,asCaefar'«lFt/e)  is,  however,  worked  out 
with  great  art,  and  Le  DSdalo,  dealing  with  the  obstacles  to  the 
remarriage  of  a  divorced  woman,  is  reckoned  among  the  master- 
pieces of  the  modem  French  stage.  He  was  elected  to  the 
French  Academy  In  1900. 

See  A.  BiBct,  in  VAnmit  psycholoiitae,  vol.  x.  Hervien's  Tkidirt 
«M  puMiihrd  by  Lemerre  (3  vols.,  1900-X904). 

HBKWASIH  VON  BlTTBIiFKLP.  KARL  DERHARD  (1796- 
J8S4),  Prmsisn  general  fieU-maxshal,  came  of  an  aristocratic 
family  which  had  siq>plied  many  distinguished  officers  to  the 
Prussian  army.  He  entered  the  Guard  infantry  in  1811,  and 
served  through  the  War  of  Liberation  (1813^15),  distinguishing 
himself  at  LQtsen  and  Paris.  During  the  years  of  peace  he  rose 
slowly  to  high  command.  In  the  Berlin  revolution  of  1848 
he  was  00  duty  at  the  royal  palace  as  colonel  of  the  zst  Guards. 
Malor-geacraJ  in  1852,  and  lieutenant-general  in  1856,  he  received 
the  grade  of  general  of  infantry  and  the  command  of  the  Vllth 
( WestphaHan)  Army  Cdips  in  x86o.  In  the  Danish  War  of  1864 
he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Prussians  when  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  became  commander-in-chief  of  the  Allies, 
H  was  under  his  leadership  that  the  Prussians  forced  the 
into  Alsen  on  the  29th  of  June.  In  the  war  of  z866 
Herwarth  commanded  the  "  Army  of  the  Elbe  "  which  overran 
Saxosiy  and  Invaded  Bohemia  by  the  valley  of  the  Elbe  and  Iser. 
Hss  troops  won  the  sctions  of  HUhnerwasser  and  Milnchengrilts, 
and  at  KAniggitta  formed  the  right  wing  of  the  Prussian  army. 
Herwarth  himself  directed  the  battle  against  the  Austrian  left 
tank.  In  1870  he  was  not  tmpAoytd  in  the  field,  but  was  in 
of  the  icarceiy  less  important  business  of  organising 


and  forwarding  all  the  reserves  and  material  required  for  the 
armies  in  France.  Jn  187 1  his  great  services  were  recognized 
by  promotion  to  the  rank  of  field-marshaL  The  rest  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  retirement  at  Bonn,  where  he  died  in  1884.  Since 
Z889  the  13th  (ist  Wcstphalian)  Infantry  has  borne  his  name. 

SeeG.  F,  U,  Herwarth  von  Bittomfetd  (Mttoster,  1896). 

HBRWEGH,  QBORQ  (1817-1875),  German  political  poet,  was 
bora  at  Stuttgart  on  the  31st  of  May  181 7,  the  son  of  a  restaurant 
keeper.  He  was  educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  dty, 
and  in  1835  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Tabingen  as  a  theo- 
logical student,  where,  with  a  view  to  entering  the  ministry, 
he  entered  the  protestant  theological  seminary.  But  the  strict 
disdpline  was  distasteful;  he  broke  the  rules  and  was  expelled 
in  1836.  He  next  studied  law,  but  having  gained  the  interest 
of  August  Lewald  (x793~xS7i)  by  his  literary  ability,  he  returned 
to  Stuttgart,  where  Lewald  obtained  for  him  a  journalisitic  post. 
Called  out  for  military  service,  he  had  hardly  joined  his  regiment 
when  he  committed  an  act  of  flagrant  insubordination,  and  fled 
to  Switzerland  to  avoid  punishment.  Here  he  published  his 
GedickU  oines  Lebendigen  (1841),  a  volume  of  political  poems, 
which  gave  expression  to  the  fervent  aspirations  of  the  German 
youth  of  the  day.  The  work  immediately  rendered  him  famous, 
and  although  confiscated,  it  soon  ran  through  several  editions. 
The  idea  of  the  book  was  a  refutation  of  the  opinions  of  Prince 
POckler-Muskau  {q.t.)  in  his  Briefa  eines  Verstorbetien,  He 
next  proceeded  to  Paris  and  in  1842  returned  to  Germany, 
visiting  Jena,  Leipzig,  Dresden  and  Berlin— a  journey  which  was 
described  as  being  a  "  veritable  triumphal  progress."  His 
military  insubordination  appears  to  have  been  forgiven  and 
forgotten,  for  in  Berlin  King  Frederick  William  IV.  had  him 
introduced  to  him  and  tiscd  the  memorable  words:  "  ick  li^ 
eine  fjesinmmgsvoUe  OpposiHon"  ("I  admire  an  opposition,  when 
dictated  by  principle.")  Herwegh  next  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  published  in  1844  the  second  volume  of  his  GedickU  eines 
Lebendigen,  which,  like  the  first  volume,  was  confiscated  by  the 
German  police.-  At  the  head  of  a  revolutionary  column  of  German 
working  men,  recruited  in  Paris,  Herwegh  took  an  active  part 
in  the  South  German  rising  in  1848;  but  his  raw  troops  were 
defeated  on  the  27th  of  Aprfl  at  Schopfheim  in  Baden  and,  after 
a  very  feeUe  display  of  heroism,  he  just  managed  to  escape  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  lived  for  many  years  on  the  proceeds  of  his 
literary  productions.  He  was  later  (x866)  permitted  to  return  to 
Germany,  and  died  at  Lichtenthal  near  Baden-Baden  on  the  7th 
of  April  1875.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  there 
in  X904.  Besides  the  above>mentioned  works,  Herwe^^  pub- 
lished Einundswansig  Bogen  aus  der  Sckweis  (1&43),  and  transla- 
tions into  German  <^  A.  de  Lamartine's  works  and  of  seven  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.    Posthumously  appeared  Neno  GedickU 


(igTT). 


Hcrw»h's  correspondence  was  published  by  hb  son  Maicd  in 
1898.  See  also  Johannes  Scherr,  Ceorg  Herwegh;  lUerariscke 
tmd  (etitiscke  Btdlter  (1843):  and  the  article  1^  Franz  Muocker  in 
the  AUgfmeine  dentuke  Biograpkie, 

HBRZBBRO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hanover,  situated  under  the  south-westera  declivity  of  the  Hars, 
on  the  Sieber,  25  m.  N.W.  from  Nordhausen  by  the  railway  to. 
Osterode>Hildesheim.  Pop.  (1905)  3896.  It  contains  an  Evan- 
gelical and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  a  botanical  garden, 
and  has  manufactures  of  cloth  and  cigars,  and  weaving  and 
dyeing  works.  The  breeding  of  canaries  is  extensively  carried  on 
here  and  in  the  district.  On  a  hill  to  the  south-west  of  the  town 
Ues  the  castle  of  Herzberg,  which  in  i  z  57  came  into  the  possession 
of  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony,  and  afterwards  was  one  of 
the  residences  of  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Brunswick. 

HBRZBBRO,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony,  on  the  Schwarze  Elster,  25  m.  S.  from  Jaterbog 
by  the  railway  Berlin-ROderau-Dresden.  It  has  a  church 
(Evangelical)  dating  from  the  13th  century  and  a  medieval 
town  hall.  Its  industries  include  the  founding  and  turning  of 
metal,  agricultural  machinery  and  boot-making.    Pop.  (1905) 

4043. 

HBRZU  THBODOR  (1860-1904),  founder  of  modera  political 
Zionism  (g.p.),  was  born  in  Budapest  00  the  2nd  of  May  i860b 
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and  died  at  Edlach  on  the  3rd  of  July  1904.  The  greater  part  of 
his  career  was  associated  with  Vienna,  where  he  acquired  high 
repute  as  a  literary  journalist.  He  was  also  a  dramatist,  and 
apart  from  his  prominence  as  a  Jewish  Nationalist  would  have 
found  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame.  All  his  other  claims  to 
renown,  however,  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  his 
work  as  the  reviver  of  Jewish  hopes  for  a  restoration  to  political 
autonomy.  Herzl  was  stirred  by  sympathy  for  the  misery  of 
Jews  under  persecution,  but  he  was  even  more  powerfully  moved 
by  the  difficulties  experienced  under  conditions  of  assimilation. 
Modern  anti-Semitism,  he  felt,  was  both  like  and  unlike  the 
medieval.  The  old  physical  attacks  on  the  Jews  continued  in 
Russia,  but  there  was  added  the  reluctance  of  several  national 
groups  in  Europe  to  admit  the  Jews  to  social  equality.  Herzl 
believed  that  the  humanitarian  hopes  which  inspired  men  at  the 
end  of  the  i8th  and  during  the  larger  part  of  the  19th  centuries 
had  failed.  The  walls  of  the  ghettos  had  been  cast  down,  but 
the  Jews  could  find  no  entry  into  the  comity  of  nations.  The 
new  nationalism  of  1848  did  not  deprive  the  Jews  of  poUtical 
rights,  but  it  denied  them  both  the  amenities  of  friendly  inter- 
course and  the  opportunity  of  distinction  in  the  university,  the 
army  and  the  professions.  Many  Jews  questioned  this  diagnosis, 
and  refused  to  see  in  the  new  anti-Semitism  (q.v.)  which  spread 
over  Europe  in  1881  any  more  than  a  temporary  reaction  against 
the  cosmopolitanism  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  1896  Herzl 
published  his  famous  pamphlet  "  Der  Judenstaat."  Holding 
that  the  only  alternatives  for  the  Jews  were  complete  merging 
by  intermarriage  or  self-preservation  by  a  national  re-union, 
he  boldly  advocated  the  second  course.  He  did  not  at  first  insist 
on  Palestine  as  the  new  Jewish  home,  nor  did  he  attach  himself 
to  religious  sentiment.  The  expectation  of  a  Messianic  restora- 
tion to  the  Holy  Land  has  always  been  strong,  if  often  latent, 
in  the  Jewisn  consciousness.  But  Herzl  approached  the  subject 
entirely  on  its  secular  side,  and  his  solution  was  economic  and 
political  rather  than  sentimental.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  for 
the  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State.  The  influence 
of  Herzl's  pamphlet,  the  progress  of  the  movement  he  initiated, 
the  subsequent  modifications  of  his  plans,  are  told  at  length  in 
the  article  Zionism. 

His  proposals  undoubtedly  roused  an  extraordinary  enthusiasm, 
and  though  he  almost  completely  failed  to  win  to  his  cause  the 
classes,  he  rallied  the  masses  with  sensational  success.  He  un- 
expectedly gained  the  accession  of  many  Jews  by  race  who  were 
indilTcrent  to  the  religious  aspect  of  Judaism,  but  he  quite  failed 
to  convince  the  leaders  of  Jewish  thought,  who  from  first  to  last 
remained  (with  such  conspicuous  exceptions  as  Nordau  and 
Zangwill)  deaf  to  his  pleading.  The  orthodox  were  at  first  cool 
because  they  had  always  dreamed  of  a  nationalism  inspired  by 
messianic  ideals,  while  the  liberals  had  long  come  to  dissociate 
those  universalistic  ideals  from  all  national  limitations.  Herzl, 
however,  succeeded  in  assembling  several  congresses  at  Basel 
(beginning  in  1897),  and  at  these  congresses  were  enacted  remark- 
able scenes  of  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  and  devotion  to  its  leader. 
At  all  these  assemblies  the  same  ideal  was  formulated:  "  the 
establishing  for  the  Jewish  people  a  pubUcly  and  legally  assured 
home  in  Palestine."  Herzl's  personal  charm  was  irresistible. 
Among  his  political  opponents  he  had  some  close  personal  friends. 
His  sincerity,  his  eloquence,  his  tact,  his  devotion,  his  power, 
were  recognized  on  all  hands.  He  spent  his  whole  strengt  h  in  the 
furtherance  of  his  ideas.  Diplomatic  interviews,  exhausting 
journeys,  impressive  mass  meetings,  brilliant  literary  propa- 
ganda— all  these  methods  were  employed  by  him  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  self-denial.  In  1901  he  was  received  by  the  sultan;  the 
pope  and  many  European  statesmen  gave  him  audiences.  The 
British  government  was  ready  to  grant  land  for  an  autonomous 
settlement  in  East  Africa.  This  last  scheme  was  fatal  to  Herzl's 
peace  of  mind.  Even  as  a  temporary  measure,  the  choice  of  an 
extra-Palestinian  site  for  the  Jewish  state  was  bitterly  opposed 
by  many  Zionists;  others  (with  whom  Herzl  appears  to  have 
sympathized)  thought  that  as  Palestine  was,  at  all  events 
momentarily,  inaccessible,  it  was  expedient  to  form  a  settlement 
elsewhere.    Herzl's  health  had  been  failing  and  be  did  not  long 


survive  the  initiation  of  the  somewhtt  emUtteied  **  tenltoiM* 
controversy.  He  died  in  the  summer  ot  1904,  amid  tbt  ci» 
stemation  of  supporters  and  the  deep  grief  of  opponents  of  Hi 
2Uonistic  aims. 

Herzl  was  beyond  question  the  most  influential  Jewish  pctm* 
ality  of  the  19th  century.  He  had  no  profound  iasii^t  hMotk 
problem  of  Judaism,  and  there  was  no  lasting  validity  ia  Ui 
view  that  the  problem — the  thousands  of  years*  old  mystoT* 
could  be  solved  by  a  retrogression  to  local  nationality.  Btk  le 
brought  home  to  Jews  the  perils  that  confronted  then;  k 
compelled  many  a  "  semi-detached  "  son  of  Israel  to  rcjoia  ik 
camp;  he  forced  the  "assimilationists  "  to  realize  their  positiai 
and  to  define  it;  his  scheme  gave  a  new  impulse  to  JcviA 
culture,"  including  the  popularization  of  Hebrew  as  a  Wag 
speech;  and  he  effectively  roused  Jews  all  the  world  over  loaa 
earnest  and  vital  interest  in  their  present  and  their  fntvCi 
Herzl  thus  left  an  indelible  mark  on  his  time,  and  his  renovali 
assured  whatever  be  the  fate  in  store  for  the  poUtical  ZiooiBi 
which  he  founded  and  for  which  he  gave  his  life.  (I.  Aj 

HERZOOt  HANS  (1819-1894),  Swiss  general,  wu  bon  at 
Aarau.  He  became  a  Swiss  artillery  lieutenant  in  i840»  and  thai 
spent  six  years  in  travelling  (visiting  En^and  among  oikr 
countries),  before  he  became  a  partner  in  his  father's  busiDOS  ii 
1 846.  Ini  84  7  he  saw  his  first  active  service  (as  artillery  captaa) 
in  the  short  Swiss  Sond^hund  war.  In  i860  he  abandoned 
mercantile  pursuits  for  a  purely  military  career,  '**'^'*^"g 
colonel  and  inspector-general  of  the  Swiss  artillery.  In  1870  hi 
was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Swiss  army,  which  guarded  thi 
Swiss  frontier,  in  the  Jura,  during  the  Franco-German  War,  and 
in  February  187 1,  as  such,  concluded  the  Convention  of  Verrita 
with  General  Clinchant  for  the  disarming  and  the  interning  of  tk 
remains  of  Bourbaki's  army,  when  it  took  refuge  in  Switaerisil 
In  1875  he  became  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Swiss  aitiBcqr, 
which  he  did  much  to  reorganize,  helping  also  in  the  reocgaifai* 
tion  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Swiss  army.  He  died  in  1891  it 
his  native  town  of  Aarau.  (W.  A.  B.  C) 

HERZOO,  JOHANN  JAKOB  (1805-1882),  German  Protcstitf 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Basel  on  the  x  2th  of  September  180^     , 
He  studied  at  Basel  and  Berlin,  and  eventually  (1854)  tettkdit      { 
Erlangen  as  professor  of  church  history.  He  died  there  on  tk      | 
30th  of  September  1882,  having  retired  in  1877.  His  most  note- 
worthy achievement  was  the  publication  of  the  ReaUtuyU^t^ik 
fUr  protestantiscke  Theologie  und  Kirche  (1853-1868,  as  TolOi 
of  which  he  undertook  a  new  edition  with  G.  L.  Plitt  (i8j6- 
1880)  in  1877,  and  after  Plitt's  death  with  Albert  Hasd 
(b.  1845).    Hauck  began  the  publication  of  the  third  editioa  i> 
1896  (completed  in  22  vols.,  1909). 

His  other  works  include  Joh.  Cahin  (1843),  Lehen  OkthmpUt 
(1843),  Die  romanischen  Waldenser  (185^),  Abriss  der  mjuwW 
KirchcngesckichU  (3  vols.,  1876-1882,  and  ed.,  G.  Koffmane,  Lcipn^ 
1890-1892). 

HESEKIEL,  JOHANN  QBORQ  LUDWIQ  (1819-1874),  GeiBil 
author,  was  born  on  the  12th  of  August  1819  in  Halle,  where  hii 
father,  distinguished  as  a  writer  of  sacred  poetry,  was  a  Luthois 
pastor.    Hesekiel  studied  history  and  philosophy  in  Halle,  Jens 
and  Berlin,  and  devoted  himself  in  early  life  to  journalism  aixl 
literature.  In  1848  he  settled  in  Berlin,  where  he  lived  until  Ui 
death  on  the  26th  of  February  1874,  achieving  a  considerable  ic* 
putation  as  a  writer  and  as  editor  of  the  Neue  Preussische  ZtibtH' 
He  attempted  many  different  kinds  of  literary  work,  the  DOit 
ambitious  being  perhaps  his  patrioticsongs  PreussenliederfOiwyiA 
he  published  a  volume  during  the  revolutionary  excitement  of 
1 848- 1 849.    Anot  her  collection — Nctu  Preussenliedtr — appealed 
in  1864  after  the  Danish  War,  and  a  third  in  iSjo—Ceim  Ht 
Franzosen,  Preussische  Kriegs-  und  Kdnigslieder.     Among  lil 
novels  may  be  mentioned  Unter  dem  Eisenzakn  (1864)  uid  Ikf 
Schullheiss  vom  Zeyst  (1875).  The  best  known  of  his  works  Is  til 
biography  of  Prince  Bismarck  {Das  Buck  vom  FUrsten  Bismardii 
(3rd  ed.,1873:  English  trans,  by  R.  H.  Mackenzie). 

HESILRIGE  (or  Heselsig),  SIR  ARTHUR,  2nd  Bart.  (d.  i66i)i 
English  parliamentarian,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Tbomtt 
Hesilrigc,  ist  baronet  {c.  1622),  of  Noseley,  LdcestcnbiiCi  i 
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mrniltn  of  s  very  tadent  famfly  settled  ia  Northumberland 
and  Lekotershire,  and  of  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Corses,  of  Aldcrton,  Northamptonshire.  He  early  imbibed 
sUimg  puritanical  principles,  and  showed  a  spedal  antagonism 
to  Laud.  He  sat  for  Leicestershire  in  the  Short  and  Long 
Pariimments  in  1640,  and  took  a  principal  part  in  Strafford's 
attainder,  the  Root  and  Branch  Bill  and  the  Militia  Bill  of  the 
7th  ol  December  1641,  and  was  one  of  the  five  members  im- 
peached  on  the  3rd  of  January  1642.  He  showed  much  activity 
ia  the  Great  Rebellion,  raised  a  troop  of  horse  for  Essex,  fought 
at  Ed^ehiH,  commanded  in  the  West  under  Waller,  being  nick> 
aamed  UsjUiu  AckaUs,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  ouFasuers,  "The  Lobsten,"  at  Lansdown  on  the  5th 
of  July  1643,  at  Roundway  Down  oa  the  13th  of  July,  at  both 
of  which  battles  he  was  wouaded,  aad  at  Cheriton,  March  39th 
1644.  On  the  occasion  of  the  breach  between  the  army  and 
the  pftriiaacnt,  Hesilrige  supported  the  former,  took  Cromwell's 
part  IA  bis  dt^nite  with  Manchester  and  Essex,  and  on  the  passing 
of  the  Self-denying  Ordinance  gav^  up  his  commission  and 
became  oae  of  the  leaders  of  the  Independent  party  in  parlia- 
aMnt.  On  the  30th  of  December  1647  he  was  appointed 
fovenwr  of  Newoutle,  which  he  successfully  defended,  besides 
defeating  the  Royalists  on  the  and  of  July  1648  and  regaining 
Tyneaaouth.  In  October  he  accompanied  Cromwell  to  Scotland, 
and  gave  him  valuable  support  in  the  Scottish  expedition  in 
1650.  Hesilrige,  though  he  approved  of  the  king's  execution, 
had  decitned  to  act  as  judge  on  his  triaL  He  was  one  of  the 
leading  men  ia  the  Commonwealth,  but  Cromwell's  expulsion 
of  the  Long  Parliament  threw  him  into  antagonism,  and  he 
oppoaed  the  Protectorate  and  refused  to  pay  taxes.  He  was 
retamed  for  Leicester  to  the  parliaments  of  1654,  1656  and 
1659,  hut  was  excluded  from  the  two  former.  He  refused  a 
seat  in  the  Lords,  whither  Cromwell  sought  to  relegate  him, 
aad  succeeded  in  again  obtaining  admission  to  the  Commons 
ia  January  1658.  On  Cromwell's  death  Hesilrige  refused  support 
to  Richard,  and  was  instrumental  in  effecting  his  downfall. 
Re  was  now  one  of  the  ax)st  influential  men  in  the  council 
aad  in  parliament.  He  attempted  to  maintain  a  repubh'can 
parliamentary  administration,  "  to  keep  the  sword  subservient 
to  the  dvfl  magistrate,"  and  opposed  Lambert's  schemes. 
On  the  latter  lucxecding  in  expelling  the  parliament,  Hesilrige 
tvned  to  Monk  for  support,  and  assisted  his  movements  by 
securing  Prntsmouth  on  the  3nl  of  December  1659.  He  marched 
to  London,  aad  was  appointed  one  of  the  coundl  of  state  on  the 
sod  of  Jaauaiy  1660,  and  on  the  i  xth  of  February  a  commissioner 
for  the  army.  He  was  completely  deceived  by  Monk,  and  trust- 
ing to  his  aMorance  of  fidelity  to  "  the  good  old  cause  "  consented 
to  the  retlrefflent  of  his  regiment  from  London.  At  the  Restora- 
tion his  life  was  saved  by  Monk's  intervention,  but  he  was 
impriamed  in  the  Tower,  where  he  died  on  the  7th  of  January 
i66r.  ClareadOB  describes  Hesilrige  as  "  an  absurd,  bold  man." 
He  was  rash,  "hare-brained,"  devoid  of  tact  and  had  little 
claim  to  the  title  of  a  statesman,  but  his  energy  in  the  field 
and  In  paffiament  was  often  of  great  value  to  the  pariiamentary 
caoae.  He  eipotrd  himself  to  considerable  obloquy  by  his 
exactions  and  appropriations  of  confiscated  landed  property, 
tho«^  the  accusation  brought  against  him  by  John  Lilbume 
was  examined  by  a  pariiamentary  committee  and  adjudged 
to  be  false.  HesOrige  married  (i)  Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Ehncs  of  LiUbrd,  Northamptonshire,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons 
aad  two  daughters,  and  (3)  Dorothy,  sister  of  Robert  Greville, 
Ttid  Lord  Brooke,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  five  daughters. 
The  family  was  represented  in  1907  by  his  descendant  Sir  Arthur 

Crry  HaxJerigg  of  Noseley,  i^th  Baronet. 

ArTHonTUS.^Article  on  Hesilrige  by  C.  H.  Firth  in  the  Diet. 
0f  SmL  Bie^^pky,  and  authorities  there  quoted:  Early  History 
Htke  FmrntUy  MfHttHnv.  by  W.  G.  D.  Fletcher;  Col.  ef  Stale  Papers, 
thmntk,  1631-1664.  whrre  thcfc  are  a  large  number  of  important 
fH«micca^  as  abo  in  HiaU  MSS,,  Comm,  Series,  MSS.  of  Earl 
Cnr%t9.  Dmke  •f  Leeds  and  Duke  of  Portland;  Eterton  MSS.  3618. 
Hvlfimn  7001  C  198.  and  in  the  Sloane,  Stawe  zna  Addiliotud  collcc- 
liom  iA  the  British  Muteiim:  alto  S.  R.  Gardiner.  Hist,  of  Endand, 
HiM.  ofOmCffi  Cha  War  and  Commonweattk :  Clarendon's  History, 
>flavf  MsedCoLof  Stale  Papers,  J.  L.  Saoford's  Studies  ef  the 


Great  Rebellion.  His  life  is  written  by  Noble  in  the  HoKsecifCfommll, 
i.  403.  For  his  public  letters  and  epccdwa  in  pariiament  see  the 
catalogue  of  the  British  Museum. 

HBSIOD,  the  father  of  Greek  didactic  poetry,  probably 
flourished  during  the  8th  century  B.C.  His  father  had  migrated 
from  the  Aeolic  Cyme  in  Asia  Minor  to  Boeotia;  and  Hesiod 
and  his  brother  Perses  were  bom  at  Ascra,  near  mount  Helicon 
{Works  and  Days,  635).  Here,  as  he  fed  his  father's  flocks, 
he  received  his  conmiission  from  the  Muses  to  be  their  prophet 
and  poet — a  commission  which  he  recognized  by  dedicating  to 
them  a  tripod  won  by  him  in  a  contest  of  song  (see  below)  at 
some  funeral  games  at  Chalds  in  Euboea,  still  in  existence  at 
Helicon  in  the  age  of  Pausanias  {Tkeogony,  ao-34,  W.  and  Z>., 
656;  Pausanias  iz.  38.-3).  After  the  death  of  his  father  Hesiod 
is  said  to  have  left  his  native  land  in  disgust  at  the  result  of  a 
law-suit  with  his  brother  and  to  have  migrated  to  Naupactus. 
There  was  a  tradition  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  sons  of  his 
host  in  the  sacred  Enclosure  of  the  Nemean  Zeus  at  Oeneon  In 
Loczis  (Thucydides  ili.  96;  Pausanias  ix.  31);  his  remains 
were  removed  for  burial  by  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle  to 
Orchomenus  in  Boeotia,  where  the  Ascraeans  settled  after  the 
destruction  of  their  town  by  the  The^ians,  and  where,  according 
to  Pausanias,  his  grave  was  to  be  seen. 

Hesiod's  earliest  poem,  the  famous  Works  and  Days,tndaccord' 
ing  to  Boeotian  testimony  the  only  genuine  one,  embodies  the 
experiences  of  his  daily  life  and  work,  and,  interwoven  with 
episodes  of  fable,  allegory,  and  personal  history,  forms  a  sort 
of  Boeotian  shepherd's  calendar.  The  first  portion  is  an  ethical 
enforcement  of  honest  labour  and  dissuasive  of  strife  and  idle- 
ness (1-383);  the  second  consists  of  hints  and  rules  as  to  hus- 
bandry (384-764);  and  the  third  is  a  religious  calendar  of  the 
montl»,  with  remarks  on  the  days  most  lucky  or  the  contrary 
for  rural  or  nautical  emplojrments.  The  connecting  link  of  the 
whole  poem  is  the  author's  advice  to  his  brother,  who  appears 
to  have  bribed  the  corrupt  judges  to  deprive  Hesiod  of  his  already 
scantier  inheritance,  and  to  whom,  as  he  wasted  his  substance 
lounging  in  the  agora,  the  poet  more  than  once  returned  good 
for  evil,  though  he  tells  him  there  will  be  a  limit  to  this  un- 
merited kindness.  In  the  Works  and  Days  the  episodes  which 
rise  above  an  even  didactic  level  are  the  "  Creation  and  Equip- 
ment of  Pandora,"  the  **  Five  Ages  of  the  World  "  and  the  much- 
admired  "  Description  of  Winter  "  (by  some  critics  judged  post- 
Hesiodic).  The  poem  also  contains  the  earliest  known  fable 
in  Greek  literature,  that  of  "  The  Hawk  and  the  Nightin^e." 
It  is  in  the  Works  and  Days  especially  that  we  glean  indications 
of  Hesiod's  rank  and  condition  in  life,  that  of  a  stay-at-home 
farmer  of  the  lower  class,  whose  sole  experience  of  the  sea  was 
a  single  voyage  of  40  yds.  across  the  Euripus,  and  an  old-fashioned 
bachelor  whose  misogynic  views  and  prejudice  against  matrimony 
have  been  conjecturally  traced  to  his  brother  Perses  having 
a  wife  as  extravagant  as  himself. 

The  other  poem  attributed  to  Hesiod  or  his  school  which 
has  come  down  in  great  part  to  modem  times  is  The  Tkeogony, 
a  work  of  grander  scope,  inspired  alike  by  older  traditions  and 
abundant  local  associations.  It  is  an  attempt  to  work  into 
system,  as  none  had  essayed  to  do  before,  the  floating  legends  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses  and  their  offspring.  This  task  Herodotus 
(ii.  S3)  attributes  to  Hesiod,  and  he  is  quoted  by  Plato  in 
the  Symposium  (178  b)  as  the  author  of  the  Tkeogony.  The 
first  to  question  his  claim  to  this  distinction  was  Pausanias, 
the  geographer  (a.o.  soo).  The  Alexandrian  grammarians  had 
no  doubt  on  the  subject;  aad  indications  of  the  hand  that 
wrote  the  Works  and  Days  may  be  found  in  the  severe  strictures 
on  women,  in  the  high  esteem  for  the  wealth-giver  Plutus 
and  in  coincidences  of  verbal  expression.  Although,  no  doubt, 
of  Hesiodic  origin,  in  its  present  form  it  is  composed  of  different 
recensions  and  numerous  later  additions  and  interpolations. 
The  Tkeogony  consists  of  three  divisions — (i)  a  cosmogony, 
or  creation;  (2)  a  theogony  proper,  recounting  the  history  of 
the  dynasties  of  Zeus  and  Cronus;  and  (3)  a  brief  and  abruptly 
terminated  herodgony,  the  starting-point  not  improbably  of 
the  supplementary  poem,  the  tarOiytn,  or  "  Lists  of  Women  " 
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wbc  wedded  ImmoiUli,  of  which  all  but  ■  Tew  [ngmenU  ire  ,  Tfcm.r.t™ial»ti™orilieHBJoacpB™lpEiirt*ta 

,«..  •n„p,«.(..,«.dj™«d,.,h,H.ii„*.^Pi.K^  Et,>;Si1;asS:'iyiSl£*iSiJS',^AiS 

miua,  is  considered  ta  have  be«n  vjnoialy  enUrg*d,  iliered  t;,^  ,^).     in  Ceraun  (nieukal  venionl  nth  ^lah^  iMn- 

>nd  unoged  by  luccMaive  tbupiodisU.     ThE  poet  hu  inter-  ductniu  ud  notei  by  R.  FeppoOUcr  (itgtj  and  In  other  DBdtn 

woven  levcnl  eiriiodes  ol  nri  mcril.  »uch  u  Ihe  contest  oi  Itntumes.                                                         U-  Da.;  J. HP.) 

ZeuaindlhcOiympiangods Willi tbeTituis.indibedescription  HEIPERIDB,  in  Greek  raytbologr,  muden*  iriu  inudtd 

of  the  piison-houK  in  which  the  vinquithed  T^iiniue  coofined,  the  loideo  appiei  which  Eutb  gave  Hen  on  her  ■"•"'•i'  ta 

with*  Ihe  Giants  lot  heepera  and  Day  and  Night  for  janiion  Zeui.    Acconling  lo  Hesiod  {Tkat'i'y.  115)   they  were  tk 

(73;  seq.).  daughLen  at  Eiebui  and  Night;  In  liter  acoiuDt*,  cf  Attai  iwl 

The  only  other  poem  vhich  has  come  down  laui  under  Heslod't  Hesperii,  or  o[  Phorcyi  and  Ceto  (ichoL  on  ApcHI.  Xhod.  h. 

name  is  the  ^tieU  0]  Ileradii.iiit  opening  verees  of  which  ate  tji>9:  Diod.  Sic  jv.  17}  They  were  usually  luppoaed  10  bi 

iitrihuted  by  a  nameleu  gnunmaiian  to  Ihe  lounh  book  of  three  in  number — Aegle,  Eiytheia,  Hesperis  (or  HeapcRtkna); 

£oiai.     The  theme  of  tbe  piece  is  Ihe  eipedtiion  ol  Heracles  according  to  some,  four,  or  even  seven.    They  lived  Ear  avqi 

and  lolaus  against  the  robber  Cycnus;  but  its  main  object  in  the  west  at  the  borders  of  Ocean,  where  the  sun  leti.     Hoca 

apparently  is  10  describe  the  shield  of  Heracles  U4i-Ji>}>     It  the  sun  (according  to  Mimnennus  ap.  Athenaeum  iL  p.  47<d 

is  clearly  an  imitation  of  the  Homeiic  account  oi  the  shield  of  sails  in  the  golden  bowl  nude  by  Hephacstm  from  the  ibide 

Achilles   {Iliad,  iviii,  4711)  and  is  now  generally  considered  of  the  Hesperides  to  Ihe  land  where  be  rise*  again,     Accndhf 

spurious.    Titles  and  fragments  of  other  lost  poems  of  lEesiod  to  oLber  accounts  their  home  was  among  the  Hypcrhmm 

tuive  conu  down  lo  us:  didactic,  as  the  Uaxinti  of  Chiirun;  Tbe  golden  apples  grew  on  a  tree  guarded  by  Laibn,  the  ever 

genealogical,  as   the  Actinius,  describing  the  contest  of  that  watchful  dragon.     The  sun  is  often  in  German  and  LithuBln 

jnythical  ancestor  of   Ihe  Dorians  with   the  Laj^thae;  and  legends  described  as  the  apple  that  hanp  on  tbe  tnc  of  the 

mythical,  as  the  Uarriagi  «/  Ciyx  and  tbe  DticeiU  af  Tkatui  nightly  beaven,  while  the  dragon,  the  envious  power,  keep*  tk 

la  Hadfs.  light  back  from  men  till  some  beneficent  power  take*  it  Ins 

Recent  editions  of  Hcsiod  include  the  'hriia    Viiiipau  ml  him.    Heracles  is  the  hero  who  biings  back  the  golden  i|vla 

'WaiiSau,  the  contest  of  song  between  Homer  and  Hesiod  al  the  to  mankind  again.    Like  Peneus,  be  first  a^ilies  to  tbe  Nyapta, 

funeral  games  held  in  honour  of  King  Ampbidamas  at  Chalcls.  who  help  him  to  learn  where  the  garden  is.    Anived  there  tt 

This  hitle  trad  belongs  10  Ihe  lime  of  Iladrian,  who  is  actually  slays  the  dragon  and  carries  the  apples  to  Argos;  and  tntlly, 

mentioned  as  having  been  present  during  iu  recilalion,  but  is  like  Perseus,  he  ^ves  them  to  Athena.    The  Heqiciida  in, 

founded  on  BQ  earlier  account  by  tbe  sophist  Alcidamas  (qt.).  Uke  tbe  Sirens,  possessed  of  the  gift  of  delightful  ■<»(.    71* 

Quotations  (old  and  new)  arc  nude  from  the  works  of  both  apples  appear  to  have  been  the  symbol  of  love  and  [rvilfuliKK 

poets,  and,  in  spite  of  the  sympathies  of  the  audience,  the  judge  and  are  introduced  at  the  marriages  ol  Cadmui  and  Banwi'i 

decides  in  favour  of  Hesiod.    Certain  biographical  details  ol  and  Pelcus  and  Thetis.    The  golden  apples,  the  gift  of  Aphnidti 

Homer  and  Hesiod  are  also  given.  to  Uippoments  before  his  race  mth  Atalanta,  were  abo  pteckid 

A  strong  characteristic  of  Hestod's  style  is  his  sententious  from  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides. 

and  proverbial  philosophy  (as  in  Wail  and  Diyi,  14-15,  40,  HESPBRDl  (Gr.  'Erwvm,  Lat.  Vesper),  Ihe  evenlni  ttiti 

"B,  345i  37t}.    There  is  naturally  less  of  this  in  Ibe  Thcagsny,  son  or  brother  of  Atlas.     According  to  Diodoru*  SicalsB  fi. 

yet  there  too  not  a  few  sentiments  take  the  form  of  the  saw  or  60,  iv.  17],  be  ascended  Mount  Alias  to  observe  the  motkaiif 

adage.     He  has  undying  lame  as  Ihe  first  of  didactic  poets  the  stars,  and  was  suddenly  swept  away  by  a  whirlwind.    En 

(see  DiotCTic  Poetrv),  the  accredited  syslematiier  of  GrCDk  afterwards  he  washonouied  as  agod,  and  tfiemosi  biilUantWf 

mythology  and  tbe  rough  but  not  unpoetical  skctcber  of  the  in  the  heavens  was  csUed  by  bis  name.     Alihougb  u  a  mytht- 

lines  on   which   Virgit  wrought  out  his  exquisitely  finished  logical  personality  he  is  regarded  as  distinct  from  Fhot|dxM 

Cnrrtki.  or  Keosphoios  (Lat.  Luciler),  tbe  morning  star  or  brinptif 

BisLiooaApnv.-Complcte  works; .EdilioJW*"!". (Milan,  1493);  light,  tbe  son  of  Astiaeus  (or  Cephalus)  and  E<n,  the  tm  Kan 

ilini-Flarh  (1^8).  .  jih  luH  b.bl,og^phy  up  10  c^e  of  pub hca-  ^^,,  ^j,,    idenlined  by  tbe  Greeks. 

fiui'Greeki  7.A  Paley  (iMA):    A  Rzach  (r^oJl.Wluding  wP'^.H'^'Iijf'- '■ '*■    Ci«". 'J*  "<■  *™«.  i!- »:    T^- 

.___„..     separaw  worts;   Vorti  a»d  JJayi:    Van  Lennep  A""- «>"-"- 6  [S).                 _      .„ 
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HiW«{.&3).  7»e™,:  Vio  Lenncp  ,B4J)r  F.  C- WeUcr  «"i™  a  patent  o.  persona,  noomty-was  do™  ..uuwiow 
I  Ms),  valuabCe  edition  1  G-F-SchOmann  (iWlSI,  with  Ip.t,  critical  andbroughluplo  tbeprolessionof  art  byhisfalher,  theengiavtr 
notes  and  exhauitlve  commentary;  H.  Flacb,  Bit  HriMiKhc  Karl  Ernst  Chrisloph  Hess  (175J-181S).  Korl  Hess  liad  aheadf 
r»™ofiii(ie71)."i'hprohtmoenac(MlinjchienywiihihediiPininia  acquired  a  name  when  in  iBoSthr  tlectorol  Bavaria,  havinghert 
"J^'sSliS'^  r^r^gS^K^  ^^  "-.fi'.^J™  '""^  '"  '  ^"^''''P  '■''  ^^P^™-  i™sf"red  the  DOsidtof 
riiwnniiat  (18II7).  SiMHe/friMrW  w5^Raiike  (1840);  Van  academy  and  gallery  lo  Munich.  Karl  Hess  accompanied  li« 
Lennep-Hullemanndasi):  P. Stegemann, Be stuli HmiJii //tiiafri  academy  to  its  new  home,  and  there  continued  the  educatiV 
P^lt  Vomiri  carniinum  *miulC7f  (1904!:     the     rrapmcnts     were    of  his  children.     In  time  Heinrich   Hess  became  sofficientlT 

KWubed  by  W.  Matrkschclfel  a  igio;  for  Ihe  Aiii.  'OtuhiM  _,,,,.  .,  i,:.  ,^  ,.  ,„„,,  ,1,,  ,„,n,i™  „(  v;„,  M,^„r1!^ 
I.  A.  Rsaih,  1908}  ice  F.  Nietache  in  HMnxKlu,  Af..i«fl(^  '^"'^'  "'  '"'  .'5*  '" .'"""  'i"  »""'""'  »<  >.ing  Maamibia 
«ries).  uiv.  p.  s>8.  For  papyrus  fragments  of  the  "  CalaloKce.-  He  wasscntwiLhastipend  to  Rome,  whcreacopy  which  he»a* 
of  Raphael's  Parnassus,  and  the  study  of  great  eian)[de*  if 
monumental  design,  probably  caused  him  to  [>ecome  a  paioler 
ol  ecclesiastical  subjects  on  a  large  scale.  In  182S  be  wasmidi 
professor  of  painting  and  director  of  aH  the  art  collections  il 
Munich.  He  decorated  the  Aukirche,  tbe  Gtyptothek  and  Ike 
Allethciligencapelle  al  Munich  with  frescoes;  and  his  carlooM 
were  selected  for  glass  windows  in  the  cathedrals  o(  Cok>cM 
and  Regenshurg.  Then  came  the  great  cycle  of  frescoes  in  the 
ba«lica  of  St  Boniface  at  Munich,  and  the  monumental  pictmc 
ol  the  Virgin  and  Child  cnibroned  between  the  lout  docWS, 
and  receiving  the  homage  ol  the  four  patrons  of  Ihe  Uunick 

churches  (now  in  the  Pinakothrk).     His  last  work,  Ibe  "  Lotd'l 

1  Pan  of  the  poem  wa.  called  Eolal,  becauie  the  deKiipiion  of  Supper,"  was  found  unfinished  in  his  ateliir  afler  his  dcMk  ia 
each  heroine  began  with  (iIt,  "or  like  as."     (5«  BibUognphy.)        lUj.     Before,  letting  his  strength  as  a  composer  I  Iciorich  Ht* 
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tried  fnre,  tn  enmple  of  which  it  the  Pflgrins  entering  Rome, 
now  in  the  Munich  gallery.  He  also  executed  portraiu,  and 
twice  had  sittings  from  Tborwaldsen  (Pinakothek  and  Schack 
collections).  But  his  fame  rcsU  on  the  frescoes  representing 
scenes  frotoi  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  Allerheiligen- 
eapelle,  and  the  episodes  from  the  life  of  St  'Boniface  and  other 
German  apostles  in  the  basilica  of  Mynich.  Here  he  holds 
rank  second  to  none  but  Overbeck  in  monumental  painting, 
being  always  true  to  nature  thou|^  mindful  of  the  traditions 
of  Christian  art,  earnest  and  simple  in  feeling,  yet  lifelike  and 
powerful  in  expression.  Through  himand  his  pupils  thesentiment 
oi  religious  art  was  presnved  and  extended  in  the  Munich  school. 

PsTEE  Hiss  (xTpa-xSyx) — afterwards  von  Hess^-was  bom 
at  DOsseldorf  and  accompanied  his  younger  brother  Heinrich 
Maria  to  Munich  in  x8o6.  Being  of  an  age  to  receive  vivid 
impressions,  he  felt  the  stirring  impulses  of  the  time  and  became  a 
painter  of  skirmishes  and  battles.  In  xSxj-xSis  he  was  allowed  to 
join  the  staff  of  General  Wrede,  who  commanded  the  Bavarians  in 
the  military  operations  which  led  to  the  abdication  of  Napoleon; 
and  thore  he  gahied  novel  experiences  of  war  and  a  taste  for 
extenstvt  travd.  In  the  course  of  years  he  successively  visited 
Austria,  Switseriand  and  Italy.  On  Prince  Otho's  election  to 
the  Greek  throne  Ring  Louis  sent  Peter  Hess  to  Athens  to  gather 
materials  for  pictures  of  the  war  of  liberation.  The  sketches 
which  he  then  made  were  placed,  forty  in  number,  in  the  Pina- 
kothek, after  being  copied  in  wax  on  a  large  scale  (and  little  to 
the  edification  of  German  feeling)  by  Nilsen^  in  the  northern 
arcades  of  the  Hofgarten  at  Munich.  King  Otho's  entrance 
into  Nauplia  wasihe  subject  of  a  large  and  crowded  canvas  now 
in  the  Pinakothek,  which  Hess  executed  in  person.  From  tlj^ese, 
■ad  from  battlepteces  on  a  scale  of  great  size  in  the  Rojral 
Fnlace,  as  well  as  from  military  episodes  executed  for  the  cxar 
Nicholas,  and  the  battle  of  WaterkM  now  in  the  Munich  Gallery, 
we  gather  that  Hess  was  a  dever  painter  of  horses.  His  con- 
ception of  subject  was  life]ike,and  his  drawing  invariably  correct, 
bi^  his  st;^  is  not  so  congenial  to  modem  taste  as  that  of  the 
painters  A  touch.  He  filled  almost  too  carefully  with  thin 
medium  and  pointed  tools;  and.  on  that  account  he  lacked  to  a 
certain  extent  the  boldness  of  Horace  Vemet,  to  whom  be  was 
not  nnnpt^  compared.  He  died  suddenly,  full  of  honours, 
at  Munich,  in  April  X871.  Several  of  his  genre  pictures,  horse 
hunts,  and  brigand  scenes  may  be  found  in  the  gallery  of  Munich. 
'  Kau.  Hess  (X80X-1874),  the  third  son  of  Karl  Christoph  Hess, 
bora  at  Dibseldorf,  was  also  taught  by  his  father,  who  hoped 
that  he  would  obtain  distinction  as  an  engraver.  Karl,  however, 
after  engraving  one  plate  after  Adrian  Ostade,  turned  to  painting 
under  the  gui^mce  of  Wagenbauer  of  Munich,  and  then  studied 
under  his  dder  brother  Peter.  But  historical  composition 
proved  to  be  as  contrary  to  his  taste  as  engraving,  and  he  gave 
himself  exdusively  at  bat  to  illustrations  of  peasant  life  in  the 
hiU  country  of  Bavaria.  He  became  dever  alike  in  representing 
the  people,  the  animals  and  the  landscape  of  the  Alps,  and  with 
constant  means  of  reference  to  nature  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rdchenhall,  where  he  at  last  resided,  he  never  produced 
anything  that  was  not  impressed  with  the  true  stamp  of  a  kindly 
realism.  Some  pf  his  pictures  in  the  museum  of  Munich  will 
serve  as  examples  of  his  manner.  He  died  at  Rdchenhall  on 
the  1 6th  of  November  1874. 

HBSS.  HEIIIRICH  HERMANN  JOSEF.  Freieesr  von 
(178^1870),  Austrian  soldier,  entered  the  army  in  1805  and  was 
soon  employed  as  a  staff  officer  on  survey  work.  He  distinguished 
himself  as  a  subaltern  at  Aspem  and  Wagram,  and  in  18 13,  as  a 
captain,  again  served  on  the  staff.  In  181 5  he  was  with  Schwarz- 
cxierg.  He  had  in  the  interval  between  the  two  wars  been 
empko^  ss  a  military  commissioner  in  Piedmont,  and  at  the 
peace  resumed  this  post,  gaining  knowledge  which  later  proved 
invaluable  to  the  Austrian  army.  In  1831,  when  Radetzky 
became  commander-in-chid  in  Austrian  Italy,  he  took  Hess  as 
his  chief-of'Staff,  and  thus  began  the  connexion  between  two 
famous  soldiers  which,  like  that  of  BlUcher  and  Gneisenau,  is  a 
T**?^*^'  example  of  harmonious  co-operation  of  commander  and 
^ief-of-ataff     Hess  put  into  shape  Radetxky's  military  ideas,  in 


the  form  of  new  drill  for  each  arm,  and,  under  thdr  guidance, 

the  Austrian  army  in  North  Italy,  always  on  a  war  footing, 

became  the  best  in  Europe.    From  1834  to  1848  Hess  was 

employed  in  Moravia,  at  Vienna,  &&,  but,  on  the  outbreak  of 

revolution  and  war  in  the  latter  year,  was  at  once  sent  out  to 

Radetsky  as  chid-of -staff .    In  the  two  campaigns  against  King 

Charles  Albert  which  followed,  culminating  in  the  victory  of 

Novara,  Hess's  assistance  to  his  chid  was  made  still  more 

valuable  byhisknowledge  of  the  enemy,  and  the  old  field-marshal 

acknowledged  his  services  in  general  orders.  Lieut.-Fiddmarshai 

Hess  was  at  oiice  promoted  FtidatugmeisUr,  made  a  member  of 

the  emperor's  council,  and  Freshen ^  assuming  at  the  same  time 

the  duties  of  the  quartermaster-generaL    Next  year  he  became 

chid  of  the  staff  to  the  emperor.    He  was  often  employed  in 

missions  to  various  capitals,  and  he  appearedin  the  field  in  1854  at 

the  head  of  the  Austrian  army  which  intervened  so  effectually 

in  the  Crimean  war.    m  X859  be  was  sent  to  Italy  after  the  eariy 

ddeats.    He  became  fidd-marahal  in  x86o,  and  a  year  later,  on 

resigning  his  podtion  as  chid-of -staff ,  he  was  made  captain  of  the 

Trabant  guard.    He  died  in  Vienna  in  x87a 

See  "  Geoerd  Hess"  in  LOensgesdticJUUchen  Htnrissm  (Vienna, 
1855). 

HE88B  (Lat.  Hessian  Ger.  Hessen)fU.  grand  duchy  forming  a 
^tate  of  the  German  empire.  It  was  known  until  x866  as  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  the  history  of  which  u  given  under  a  separate  heading 
bdow.  It  consists  of  two  main  parts,  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  narrow  strip  of  Prussian  territory.  The  northern  part  is  the 
province  of  Obcrhessen;  the  southern  consists  of  the  contiguous 
provinces  of  Starkenburg  and  Rhdnhessen.  There  are  also 
eleven  very  small  exclaves,  mostly  grouped  about  Homburg  to 
the  south-west  of  Oberhessen;  but  the  largest  is  Wimpfen  on 
the  north-west  frontier  of  Wdrttemberg.  Oberhessen  is  hilly; 
though  of  no  great  elevation  it  extends  over  the  water-parting 
between  the  basins  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  and  in  the 
Vogdsberg  it  has  as  its  culminating  point  the  Taufstcin  (3533  ft.). 
In  the  north-west  it  indudes  spurs  of  the  Taunus.  Between 
these  two  systems  of  hills  lies  the  fertile  undulating  tract  known 
as  the  Wetterau,  watered  by  the  Wetter,  a  tributary  of  the 
Main.  Starkenburg  occupies  the  angle  between  the  Main  and 
the  Rhine,  and  in  its  south-eastem  part  includes  some  of  the 
ranges  of  the  Odenwald,  the  highest  part  bdngthe  Sddenbucher 
Hdhe  (1965  ft.).  Rhdnhessen  is  separated  from  Starkenburg  by 
the  Rhine,  and  has  that  river  as  its  northern  as  well  as  its  eastern 
frontier,  Uiou^  it  extends  across  it  at  the  north-east  comer, 
where  the  Rhine,  on  recdving  the  Mun,  changes  its  course 
abraptly  from  south  to  west.  The  territory  consists  of  a  fertile 
tract  of  low  hills,  rising  towards- the  south-west  into  the  northem 
extremity  of  the  Hardt  range,  but  at  no  point  reaching  a  height  of 
more  than  X050  ft. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  three  provinces  of  Hesse  are 
as  follow: 


Oberheaaen 

StarkenbuiiK 

Rhdnhessen 

Total 

Area. 

Population.          1 

sq.  m. 

1895. 

1905. 

1267 

I169 

550 

271,524 
444.56a 
322.934 

296.755 
542.996 
369424 

2966 

1,039.020 

1,209,175 

The  chief  towns  of  the  grand  duchy  are  Darmstadt  (the 
capital)  and  Offenbach  in  Starkenburg,  Mainz  and  Worms  in 
Rheinhessen  and  Giessen  in  Oberhessen.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Protestants;  the  majority  of  the  remainder 
are  Roman  Catholics,  and  there  arc  about  95,000  Jews.  The 
grand  duke  is  head  of  the  Protestant  churdi.  Education  is 
compulsory,  the  elementary  schools  being  communal,  assisted  by 
state  grants.  There  are  a  university  at  Giessen  and  a  technical 
high  school  at  Darmstadt.  Agriculture  b  important,  more  than 
three-fifths  of  the  total  area  being  under  cultivation.  The 
largest  grain  crops  are  rye  and  barley,  and  nearly  40,000  acres 
are  under  vines.    Minerals,  in  which  0\xxY«»k»l\&  xuaOn.  fvi^on. 
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tbao  tbc  two  otba  pnrlnoi,  indmle  Ixea, 

Tbe  conititutloB  data  from  iSm,  bat  wai  modifinl  in  iSjC, 
iWi,  1871  uid  Ipso.  There  uc  two  IciuUUve  dumbcn.  Tlie 
upfKi  anuisti  (^  princei  oF  tbe  gnnd-ducal  (uiilr,  heidi  o[ 
■uduIizHl  baiues,  the  head  of  the  Ranuo  Cltbglk  4nd  (he 
■upenntendcDt  ol  tbe  Proteituic  cburrb,  tbe  chuicellor  of  tbe 
universty,  two  elected  'lepreseDtetivei  of  tbe  leDd-awniDg 
Dobility,  and  twelve  memben  nomlDated  by  the  grand  dulie. 
Tbe  lower  chamber  comistB  of  tea  deputies  from  large  towni  and 

elected,  by  deputy  eicctotl  [WaUmiiaitr)  DOmiiiated  by  the 
electon,  who  must  be  Hesitns  over  Iwenty-hve  yeui  old,  paying 
diiect  taiei.  The  executive  ministry  of  stale  ii  divided  into  the 
depaitmcnti  of  the  interior,  justice  and  bnancc.  The  three 
pravincei  an  divided  for  local  adminiiiralion  inio  iS  drctei  and 
VSgcominuaei,  The  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  amount 
each  to  about  £4,000,000  anaually,  the  duel  laui'  being  an 

practically  the  whole  of  which  is  on  cailwaya,  amounted  10 
l'9.<^1^6a  in  1907. 

Hjjjffry.— The  name  of  Hast,  now  used  prindpally  for  tbe 
grand  duchy  fonneriy  Itnown  as  HuAe-Darrastadt,  refera  to  a 
counliy  which  baa  had  different  boundaiiea  and  are aa  at  difierent 
timei.  The  name  is  derived  from  that  of  a  Fiankish  tribe,  the 
Hcsii.  Tbe  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  the 
Chatti,  who  Lved  here  during  the  1st  century  ad,  (Tacitus, 
CerMonia,  c.  30),  and  whose  capital,  Matlium  on  the  £der.  was 
burned  by  the  Romitas  about  »j>.  15,  "  Alike  both  in  race  and 
language,"  says  Wall  her  Schuliie, "  tbe  Chiiti  and  the  Knai  are 
ideniicaL"  During  the  period  of  tbe  Vdlkenoandrrang  many  of 
these  peop>  moved  westward,  but  some  remained  behind  to  give 
their  name  to  the  country,  although  it  was  not  until  the  Sth 
century  that  tbe  word  Hesie  came  into  use.  Early  flesse  was 
the  district  around  tbe  Fulda,  the  Wetja,  the  Eder  and  the  Lahn, 
and  was  part  of  tbe  Frankish  kingdom  both  during  Merovingian 
■nd  during  Carolingian  times.  Soon  Hessegau  is  mentioned,  and 
Ibis  district  was  the  headquarters  of  Charlemagne  during  his 
9t  tbc  Suons.  By  the  treaty  of  Verdun  b  S4] 
to  Louis  Ihe  Getmao,  and  later  it  seems  to  have  been  partly 
In  the  dochy  of  Siiooy  and  partly  in  that  of  Franconia.  The 
Hessians  were  convened  to  Christianity  mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  St  Boniface;  their  land  was  Included  in  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Mainz;  and  religibn  and  culture  were  kepi  alive 
•niong  them  largely  owing  to  the  fountlation  of  the  Benedictine 
abbeys  of  Fulda  and  Hcisleld.  Like  other  parts  of  Germany 
during  Ihe  gth  century  flesse  felt  the  absence  of  a  strong  central 
power,  and,  before  the  lime  of  the  emperor  Otto  the  Great, 

themselves  practically  independent,  but  after  the  accession  of 
Otto  in  036  the  land  quietly  accepted  the  yoke  of  tbe  medieval 

secured  possession  of  tbe  lands  of  tbe  Werners;  on  his  dratb  in 
1137  bis  daughter  and  heiress,  Hedwig,  married  Louis,  land- 
grave of  Thurin»a;  and  from  this  date  until  IJ47,  when  the 
Thuringian  ruling  family  became  extinct,  Hesse  formed  part  of 
Thuringii.  The  death  o(  Henry  Raspe,  the  last  landgrave  of 
Thuringia,  in  1147,  caused  a  long  war  over  the  disposal  o(  his 
lands,  and  this  dispute  waa  not  settled  until  1164  when  Hcsae, 
aeparaled  again  from  Thuringia,  was  secured  by  his  niece  Sophia 
(d.  1 184),  widow  of  Henry  U.,  duke  of  Brabant  In  the  following 
year  Sophia  banded  over  Hesse  to  her  son  Heniy  (1244-1308), 
who,  remembering  the  connexion  of  Hesse  and  Thuringia,  took 
Ihe  title  of  landgrave,  and  is  tbe  ancestor  of  all  the  subsequent 
rulers  of  the  country  In  1 191  Henry  was  made  a  prince  of  the 
Empire,  and  with  him  the  history  of  Hesse  pcoperiy  begins- 

For  nearly  30a  year*  the  history  of  Hesse  is  comparatively 
uneventful.  The  Uind,  which  fell  into  two  main  portions,  upper 
Hesse  round  Marburg,  and  lower  Hesse  round  Cassel,  was  twice 
divided  between  two  members  of  the  ruling  family,  but  no  per- 
manent partition  took  place  before  the  Reformation.  A  Londfof 
was  hnl  oiled  together  in  13S7,  and  tbc  landgraves  were  con- 


temp«*lpc 

to  inctetse  the  area  of  Hesse. 

Ziegcnbain,  Nidda  and,  after  a  _ 

were  acquired,  while  in  1431  tbe  abbey  of  Hoifeld  pJUced  iMi 

under  tbe  protection  of  Hesse.    The  most  noteworthy  ti  tk 

landgraves  were  pahaQs  Louis  L  (d.  1458),  a  candidate  tgt  tit 

German  throne  in  1440,  and  William  U.  (d.  i509),aoonr*dc<< 

tbe  German  king,  Maximilian  L    In  1509  Williun's  yooaglM, 

Philip  (;.(.),  became  landgrave,  and  byliia  vigorous  ptno    '* 

brought  his  country  into  piominence  during  the  religioiii  in 

"'  "■""  ""'"  - -Ltuiy.    Following  tbe  example  ol  hk  aw 


Philip 


and  the  Protestant  university  (^  HartHirg,  founded  in  1517,  a«B 
to  him  its  origin.  When  he  died  b  t5e7  Bcae  wh  diviU 
between  his  lour  lona  Into  Messe-Catael,  HcMe-DaiBUdl. 
Hesse-Marburg  and  Heaoe-Rbeinfda.  The  Hut  mflng  b  Hoa- 
RheinieLs  and  Hesse- Marburg,  or  upper  Heaae,  becune  BtHCt 
in  ijaj  and  i6a\  respectively,  and  these  lands  puacdlotbetN 
rcDiaiiung  bnnches  of  the  family.  Tbe  small  laadtnviau  <f 
Hesse-Homburg  was  formed  in  1611  fmrn  Ifisii  r«iifiiili 
After  the  annexation  ol  Keste-Cassel  and  Hcsae-HoinlMU|  If 
Prussia  in  .1866  Hesse-Darmstadt  remained  the  only  biiliiimlB 

Hesse-Phiiippsthal  is  an  oSsboot  of  Pror  rifl,  aid  ^ 
founded  in  i6Sj  by  Philip  (d.  1711),  son  of  the  Isiii^mi 
WiUismVL  In  1909  the  representative  of  this  funilr  wm  Ai 
Luidgtave  Ernest  (b.  1846).  Hesse-Bar(±feld  *■>  tna^l 
in  ijii  by  Philip's  son,  William  (d.  i7ti),  and  in  i(iegllin|»- 
sentative  was  the  Landgrave  Clovis(b,iS76).  Tbe  lands  d  boA 
these  princes  are  now  mediatiied.  Hesse-Nassait  f*  ■  pnmM 
of  Prussia  formed  in.lS66  from  part  of  Hesse-Casid  and pM<f 
the  duchy  of  Nassau. 


^aihlfn7l874],Bnd 
(1637-1904)- 


HBSSB-CA85BL  (in  German  Kiokaitn,  i^  Eleclonl  Heat), 
now  the  government  district  ol  Casse]  in  Ihe  Prussian  prnln 
of  Hsse-Nassau.  It  was  till  i8fi6  a  landgraviate  and  dccteou 
of  Germany,  consisting  of  several  detached  masses  of  teiiiti>7i 
to  the  N.E.  of  Frankfort  .on -the-Maln.  It  contained  a  nqiafidll 
area  ol  3699  sq.  m.,  and  its  popularion  in  1864  wai  74j,a6j. 

HiHay.— The  line  of  Hesse-Cassel  was  founded  ^  Wlliia 
IV.,  surnamed  the  Wise,  eldest  son  of  Philip  the  Micnaninoa- 
On  his  father's  death  in  ri67  he  received  one  hslf  of  Hose,  wA 
Cassel  as  bis  capital;  and  this  farmed  Ihe  landgraviate  of  Heat- 
CasseL  Additions  were  made  to  it  by  inbcritanoe  from  kii 
brother's  possessions-  His  son,  Maurice  the  Learned  (1591-1617)1 
turned  Protestant  in  1605,  became  involved  later  in  tbe  TUAl 
Yean'  War,  and,  after  being  forced  to  cede  some  of  his  tettilCKia 
to  Ihe  Darmstadt  line,  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  WtDitsi  V. 
(1617-1637),  his  younger  sons  receiving  apanages  which  ctotii 
several  cadet  lines  of  the  house,  of  which  that  of  Heiae-Rbcblcit' 
Rplenburg  survived  till  1834-  On  the  death  of  WiUiaffl  V. 
whose  territories  bad  been  conquered  by  Ihe  Impsialisia,  bil 
widow  Amalic  Elisabeth,  as  regent  (or  ber  son  WiQiain  VL 
(1637-1663),  reconquered  the  country  and,  with  the  aid  ol  th 
French  and  Swedes,  held  it,  together  with  part  of  WeMphsKs. 
At  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (164SI,  accordingly,  nesse-Caad 
was  augmented  by  the  larger  part  of  the  countship  of  Scbaui^ 
hurg  and  by  the  abbey  of  Hcrsfdd,  secularized  as  ■  prbcipali^ 
of  the  Empire.  The  Landgravine  Amalie  Elizabeth  intnduod 
the  rulrol  primogeniture  William  VI.,  who  cameof  age  in  tig), 
was  an  enlightened  patron  oi  learning  and  the  ana.  He  tat 
succeeded  by  his  son  William  \1!  ,  an  infant,  who  died  in  i67« 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Charles  (1670-1730).  Charles's 
chief  claim  to  remembrance  is  that  he  was  tbe  fiiit  nilcT  to  Mkf( 
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tke  qrttem  of  hiring  his  soldien  out  to  foreign  powers  as  mer- 
cenaiiety  u  a  means  of  improving  the  national  finances.  Frederick 
I.,  the  next  landgrave  (x73o-i7Sx)>  had  become  by  marriage  king 
of  Sweden,  and  on  his  death  was  succeeded  in  the  landgraviate 
bgr  his  brother  William  VIU.  (1751-1760)^  who  fought  as  an  ally 
of  England  during  the  Seven  Years'  War  From  his  successor 
Frederick  II  (1760-1785),  who  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic, 
aa,ooo  Hessian  troops  were  hired  by  England  for  about  £3,191,000, 
to  assist  in  the  war  against  the  North  American  colonies.  This 
action,  often  bitterly  criticized,  has  of  late  years  found  apologists 
(cf.  V.  Werthem,  Die  kessischen  Hilfstruppen  im  nordamerika- 
uitckem  Unabhdnpgkeitskriege,  Cassel,  1895).  It  is  argued  that 
the  troops  were  in  any  case  mercenaries,  and  that  the  practice 
was  quite  common.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  as  to 
this,  it  is  certain  that  Frederick  vptnX.  the  money  well*  he  did 
mudi  for  the  development  of  the  economic  and  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  country.  The  reign  of  the  next  landgrave, 
WQliam  DC  (1785-1821),  was  an  important  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Hesse-CatteL  Ascending  the  throne  in  1785,  he  took  part 
in  the  war  against  France  a  few  years  later,  but  in  1795  peace 
was  arranged  by  the  treaty  of  BaseL  For  the  loss  in  1801 
of  his  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  he  was  in  1803 
compensated  by  some  of  the  former  French  territory  round 
Mainz,  and  at  the  same  time  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Elector 
{KmrfMnt)  as  William  I.  In  1806  he  made  a  treaty  of  neutrality 
with  Napoleon,  but  after  the  battle  of  Jena  the  latter,  suspect- 
ing William's  designs,  occupied  his  country,  and  expdled  him. 
Hesse-Cassd  was  then  added  to  Jerome  Bonaparte's  new  kingdom 
of  Westphalia,  but  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig  in  1813  the 
French  were  driven  out  and  on  the  21st  of  November  the  elector 
returned  in  triumph  to  his  capitaL  A  treaty  concluded  by 
him  with  the  Allies  (Dec.  2)  stipulated  that  he  was  to  receive 
back  all  his  former  territories,  or  their  equivalent,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  restore  the  ancient  constitution  of  his  country. 
This  treaty,  so  far  as  the  territories  were  concerned,  was  carried 
out  by  the  powers  at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  They  refused, 
however,  the  elector's  request  to  be  recognized  as  "  King  of 
the  Chatti "  (Kdnig  der  Katien),  a  request  wliich  was  again 
rejected  at  the  conference  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1818).  He 
therefore  retained  the  now  meaningless  titk  of  elector,  with 
the  predicate  of "  royal  highness." 

The  elector  had  signalized  his  restoration  by  abolishing 
with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  all  the  reforms  introduced  iinder  the 
French  regime,  repudiating  the  Westphalian  debt  and  declaring 
null  and  void  the  sale  of  the  crown  domains.  Everything  was 
set  back  to  its  condition  on  the  ist  of  November  1806;  even 
the  officials  had  to  descend  to  their  former  rank,  and  the  army 
to  revert  to  the  old  uniforms  and  powdered  pigtails.  The 
estates,  indeed,  were  summoned  in  March  18 15,  but  the  attempt 
to  devise  a  constitution  broke  down;  their  appeal  to  the  federal 
diet  at  Frankfort  to  call  the  elector  to  order  in  the  matter  of 
the  debt  and  the  domains  came  to  nothing  owing  to  the  inter- 
vention of  Mettemich;  and  in  May  181 6  they  were  dissolved, 
never  to  meet  again.  William  I.  died  on  the  27th  of  February 
x82x,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  William  II.  Under  him 
the  constitutional  crisis  in  Hesse-Cassel  came  to  a  head.  He 
was  arbitrary  and  avaricious  like  his  father,  and  moreover 
shocked  public  sentiment  by  his  treatment  of  his  wife,  a  popular 
Prussian  princess,  and  his  relations  with  his  mistress,  one 
Emilie  OrtlOpp,  created  countess  of  Reichenbach,  whom  he 
loaded  with  wealth.  The  July  revolution  in  Paris  gave  the 
signal  for  disturbances;  the  elector  was  forced  to  summon 
the  estates;  and  on  the  5ih  of  January  1831  a  constitution 
00  the  ordinary  Liberal  basis  was  signed.  The  elector  now 
retired  to  Hanau,  appointed  his  son  Frederick  William  regent, 
tad  took  no  further  part  in  public  affairs. 

The  regent,  without  his  father's  coarseness,  had  a  full  share 
of  his  arbitary  and  avaricious  temper.  Constitutional  restric- 
tions were  intolerable  to  him;  and  the  consequent  friction  with 
the  diet  was  aggravated  when,  in  1832,  Hassenpflug  (q.v.)  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  The  whole  efforts  of 
tbe  elector  and  hit  minister  were  directed  to  nullifying  the 


constitutional  control  vested  in  the  diet;  and  the  Opposition  wtt 
fought  by  manipulioing  the  elections,  packing  the  judicial 
bench,  and  a  vexatious  and  petty  persecution  of  political 
"  suspects,"  and  this  policy  continued  af^er  the  retirement  of 
Hassenpflug  in  1837.  The  situation  that  resulted  issued  in  the 
revolutionary  year  r848  in  a  general  manifestation  of  public 
discontent;  and  Frederick  William,  who  had  become  dector 
on  his  father's  death  (November  20, 1847)^  was  forced  to  dismiss 
his  reactionary  ministry  and  to  agree  to  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gramme  of  democratic  reform.  This,  however,  was  but  short- 
lived. After  the  breakdown  of  the  Frankfort  National  Parlia- 
ment, Frederick  William  joined  the  Prussian  Northern  Um'on, 
and  deputies  from  Hesse-Cassel  were  sent  to  the  Erfurt  parlia- 
ment. But  as  Austria  recovered  strength,  the  elector's  policy 
changed.  On  the  23rd  of  February  1850  Hassenpflug  was  again 
phiced  at  the  head  of  the  administration  and  threw  hinoelf 
with  renewed  zeal  into  the  struggle  against  the  constitution  and 
into  oppositioh  to  Prussia.  On  the  2nd  of  September  the  diet 
was  dissolved;  the  taxes  were  continued  by  electoral  ordinance; 
and  the  country  was  placed  under  martial  law.  It  was  at  once 
clear,  however,  that  the  elector  could  not  depend  on  his  officers 
or  troops,  who  remained  faithful  to  their  oath  to  the  constitution. 
Hassenpflug  persuaded  the  elector  to  leave  Cassel  secretly  with 
him,  and  on  the  rsth  of  October  appealed  for  aid  to  the  recon- 
stituted federal  diet,  which  willingly  passed  a  decree  of  "  inter- 
vention. "  On  the  xst  of  November  an  Austrian  and  Bavarian 
force  marched  into  the  electorate. 

This  was  a  direct  challenge  to  Prussia,  which  under  conventions 
with  the  elector  had  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  military  roads 
through  Hesse  that  were  her  sole  means  of  communication  with 
her  Rhine  provinces.  War  seemed  imminent;  Prussian  troops 
also  entered  the  coimtry,  and  shots  were  actually  exchanged 
between  the  outposts.  But  Prussia  was  in  no  condition  to  take 
up  the  challenge;  and  the  diplomatic  contest  that  followed 
issued  in  the  Austrian  triumph  at  OlmQtz  (1851).  Hesse  was 
surrendered  to  the  federal  diet;  the  taxes  were  collected  by  the 
federal  forces,  and  all  officials  who  refused  to  recognize  the  new 
order  were  dismissed.  In  March  1852  the  federal  diet  abolished 
the  constitution  of  1831,  together  with  the  reforms  of  1848,  and 
in  April  issued  a  new  provisional  constitution.  The  new  diet 
had,  under  this,  very  narrow  powers;  and  the  elector  was  free 
to  carry  out  his  policy  of  amassing  money,  forbidding  the  con- 
struction of  railways  and  manufactories,  and  imposing  strict 
orthodoxy  on  churches  and  schools.  In  1855,  however,  Hassen-^ 
pflug — who  had  returned  with  the  elector — was  dismissed;  and 
five  years  later,  after  a  period  of  growing  agitation,  a  new 
constitution  was  granted  with  the  consent  of  the  federal  diet 
(May  30,  i860).  The  new  chambers,  however,  demanded  the 
constitution  of  1831;  and,  after  several  dissolutions  which  always 
resulted  in  the  return  of  the  same  members,  the  federal  diet 
decided  to  restore  the  constitution  of  183 1  (May  24, 1862) 
This  had  been  due  to  a  threat  of  Prussian  occupation;  and  it 
needed  another  such  threat  to  persuade  the  elector  to  reassemble 
the  chambers,  which  he  had  dismissed  at  the  first  sign  of  opposi- 
tion; and  he  revenged  himself  by  refusing  to  transact  any 
public  business.  In  1866  the  end  came.  The  electoi',  full  of 
grievances  against  Prussia,  threw  in  his  lot  with  Austria,  the 
electorate  was  at  once  overrun  <with  Prussian  troops;  Cassel 
was  occupied  (June  20);  and  the  elector  was  carried  a  prisoner 
to  Stettin.  By  the  treaty  of  Prague  Hesse-Cassel  was  annexed 
to  Prussia.  The  elector  Frederick  William  (d.  1875)  had  been, 
by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  cession,  guaranteed  the  entailed 
property  of  his  house.  This  was,  however,  sequestered  in  1868 
owing  to  his  intrigues  against  Prussia;  part  of  the  income  was 
paid,  however,  to  the  eldest  agnate,  the  landgrave  Frederick 
(d.  1884),  and  part,  together  with  certain  castles  and  palaces, 
was  assigned  to  the  cadet  lines  of  PhiL'ppsthal  and  Philippsthal- 

Barchfeld. 

See  K.  W.  Wippermann,  Kurhessen  seii  den  Freiheitskrieten 
(Cassel.  1850):  Rdth,  GeschickU  wm  Hessen-Kassel  (Cassel,  i8«6; 
2nd  ed.  continued  by  Sumrord,  1883-1885);  H.  Gr&fe,  Der  Ver- 
fassuHiskampf  m  Kurhessen   (Leipzig,    1851)   and   works  usditx 
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k  gnad-ducby  Is  Gcrnunj',  the  hiitory 
«t  which  bc^nt  with  the  (Mitition  ol  HcSK  in  1J67.  C«oigc  I. 
(1547-1107)1  the  youngat  ua  oI  the  Uodgnve  Philip,  itcdved 
the  upper  county  of  KatanetDbcgcii,  and,  lelectlng  Dunutadt 
U  hii  midence,  became  the  foundu  of  the  Hcne-Danniladt 
line.  Addltionfl  to  the  landgnviate  were  made  both  in  the 
reigni  of  George  and  of  hii  ion  and  luccesMT,  Loui)  V.  (1S77- 
ifi>6), but  in  16))  Heuc-Homburg  was  cut  ofi  to  form  an  apanage 
for  Geotgt'i  youngat  «on,  Ftedfiidt  {4  iS]8).  Although  Louii 
v.,  who  founded  the  unive raity  of  Gioten  in  1607,  waj  a  Lutheran, 
be  and  hii  ion,  Geoige  IL  (i6o5-iMi},  sided  RiLh  the  im- 
perialiiu  m  the  Thiny  Yeara'  War,  during  wliich  Heue-Darm- 
Madt  luSered  very  seveiely  from  the  nvaget  of  the  Swede*. 
In  this  imiggle  Knse-Cusel  took  the  othet  tide,  and  the  riviliy 
between  the  Ivo  laadgraviites  wu  inoenicd  by  a  dispute  over 
HeiM-M&iburg,  the  ruling  family  of  which  hid  become  eilinct 

of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  was  not  finally  settled  until  1648, 

anti.  Louis VL(d.  i678),acatefutandpalrioIicpiince,fDliowcd 
the  policy  of  the  three  previous  landgraves,  but  the  anxiety  of 
his  ion,  Emest  Louis  (d.  1739),  to  emulate  the  French  court 
under  Louis  XIV.  led  his  country  into  debt.  Under  Emot 
Louis  and  his  ion  and  successor,  Louis  VIII.  {d.  i;6g],  another 
dispute  occurred  between  Darmstadt  and  Cassel;  this  lime 
k  wu  over  the  niccesuon  to  the  county  ol  Hamu,  which  was 
eventually  divided,  Hesse-Darmstadt  receiving  Licfatenbetg. 
During  the  i8ih  century  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Suixes»oa  and 
the  Sev*n  Years'  War  dealt  heavy  blows  at  the  piospci' 
the  landgraviate,  which  was  always  loyal  10  the  house  of  A 
Louis  IX.  (1J19-1790),  who  served  in  the  Prustian  array  uncler 
Frederick  the  Great,  is  chieSy  famoiu  as  the  husband  of  Caroline 
(1711-1774),  "  the  great  ludgravine."  who  counted  Goethe, 
Herder  and  Grimm  among  her  friends  and  was  described  by 
Frederick  the  Great  is/eninaieiH,  injcnio  nr.  In  April  1790, 
Just  after  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  Louis  X. 
(17JJ-18J0),  an  educiled  prince  who  shared  Ihe  tastes  and 
friendships  of  his  mother,  Caroline,  became  landgrave.  In  ijgs 
he  Joined  the  allies  against  France,  but  in  ijqig  he  was  compellrd 
to  «igo  *  treaty  of  neutrality.  In  i8oj,  having  formally  tur- 
teodered  the  part  of  Hesse  on  the  Icfi  bank  of  the  Rhine  which 
had  been  taken  from  him  [n  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution, 
Louisreceivedinrctumamuchlarger  district  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  duchy  of  Westphalia,  the  elertoiate  of  Maim 
and  Ihe  bishopric  of  Womis.  In  i8d6,  being  a  iDCmber  of  the 
confederation  of  Ihe  Rhine,  be  took  the  title  of  Louis  I.,  grand- 
duke  of  Hesse;  he  supported  Napoleon  with  troops  from  iSoj 
to  liij,  but  after  the  balllc  of  Leipzig  be  joined  the  alUcs. 
In  iSij  the  congress  of  Vienna  made  another  change  in  Ihc 
■ita  and  boundaries  of  Hcssc-Daimstadt.  Louis  secured  again 
■  district  on  Ihe  left  bank  of  Ihe  Rhine,  including  Ihc  culcs  of 
MainL  and  Worms,  hm  he  made  cessions  ol  territory  to  Prussia 
and  to  Bavaria  and  he  itcogniEcd  the  independence  of  HcsK- 
Uomburg,  which  bad  recently  been  incorporated  with  his  lands. 
However,  his  lilLc  of  grand-duke  was  confirmed,  and  as  grand- 
duke  of  HcsK  and  of  Ibc  Rhine  he  entered  the  Gemunic  con- 
federation. Soon  the  growing  desire  for  liberty  made  itself 
fell  in  Hesse,  and  in  rBio  Louis  gave  t  constitution  to  the  Und, 

was  reorganiicd,  and  in  iSi£  Hcssc-Darmslidi  joined  the 
Prussian  ZaUttrtin.  Louis  I.,  who  did  1  greft  deal  for  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  died  on  the  fith  of  April  i8]o,  and  was 
followed  on  Ihe  throne  by  his  son,  Louis  U.  (r777-l*4S)-  This 
grand-duke  had  some  trouble  wilh  his  LaHdlBg,  but,  dying  on 
the  i6tb  of  June  184S,  he  left  his  ion,  Louis  IIL  (1806-1877), 
to  meet  the  fury  of  the  rcvotutioniiry  year  1S4S.  Many  conces- 
sions were  made  to  the  popular  will,  but  during  the  subsequent 
naclion  these  were  Kilhdiawn,  and  the  period  between  iSjo 
■nd  1871,  when  Kari  Fricdiich  Rpinhard,  Freiherr  von  Dalwigk 
(i(o»-  i88o),  was  chiefly  responsible  lor  the  govemmenl  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  was  one  of  rcpresMon,  allhou^  some  benefits  were 
confored  upon  the  people.    Dalwigk  wi*  one  of  Enwia'i    , 


anio,  ud  during  Ihe  wu  of  iWC  (be  grMd-dokC  km^  M 
!  Austrian  «de,  the  result  bemg  that  be  mj  coDqielkd  u 
y  *  heavy  Indemnity  and  to  cede  certain  dntiicu,  '■"^-''^ 
!SM-Hombuig.  which  be  had  only  Jbk  acqaired,  ta  Fnak 

i8i7LouIsenteKd  the  North  GcnoaaConledera^on,  bMiafr 

his  lands  north  of  the  Mahi,  and  b  1S71  Hesae-DaimMadl 
ame  one  of  the  states  of  the  new  German  em[drtv  After  ik 
Lhdiawil  of  Dalwigk  from  pubLc  life  at  this  time  a  mm 
eral  policy  was  ad^ted  in  Hesse.  Many  reforms  in  ecdl^ 
ical.  educational,  finandil  and  administrative  mattoi  «m 
roduced,  and  in  general  the  grand-ducby  may  be  said  to  hire 
iscd  largely  imds  the  influence  of  FruBia,  widdi,  by  n 
angement  made  in  1896,  controls  the  Hestian  railway  systea. 
le  constitution  of  i8»,  subject  to  four  lubseqaBii  modifio- 
ns,  is  still  Ihe  law  ol  the  land,  the  legisUiive  power  beiE| 
itcd  in  two  chamber!  and  tbe  eiecativc  power  beiiig  oetdMl 

the  three  department*  of  the  ministry  of  nate.  Since  Ik 
Delation  of  Heue-Cassel  by  Prussia  in  1866  ibe  giand-dndf 
s  been  known  simply  as  Hcsie.  Louis  III.  died  on  tlte  rjlk 
June  1877,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Louis  IV, 
f37-"89')i  «  son-in-law  of  Queen  Victoria;  he  died  on  lit 
Ih  of  March  1S9),  and  was  succeeded  by  lus  aon,  Ernol 
uls  (b.  1S68).    This  grand-duke's  marriage  with  Vicloril 

i87fi),  daugblei  of  Alfred,  duke  of  Saze-Cobtug  and  GodiL 
adissolvedin  igoi.    The  union  was  childless,  and  cooseqoatlj 

iQoi  a  law  regulating  the  luccession  was  passed.  Sy  Oa 
:  landgrave  Alexander  Frederick  (h.  iBij),  the  reprcsentadn 
Ihe  family  which  ruled  Hcsse-Cassel  until  1SA6,  was  dedartd 
:  heir  to  Hesse  In  case  the  grand-duke  died  without  ana, 
iwever,  in  1Q05  Emesl  Louis  married  Elcnore,  priocea  cf 
Ims-Hohensolms-Iich  [b,  i87i),by  whomhehadaaokGcv^ 
.1906). 
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imhurg  now  forms  part  of  ihe  Pi  .  ..   __. 

luau,  and  Mcisenheira  of  Ihc  province  of  the  Rhine.  HcM- 
imhurg  was  formed  inio  a  separate  landgraviate  in  1611 
Frederick  I.  (d.  iSjg).  son  of  George  I.,  landgrave  of  Heal- 
iimsladt,  although  it  did  not  becorae  independent  ol  Hew 
itmsladt  uniil  1768,  By  two  of  Frederick's  sons  it  was  divided 
:o  Ilcssc-Homburg  and  Hesie-Homburg-Bingenheim;  ha 
cse  parts  were  again  united  in  16S1  under  the .  ule  of  Frederkt's 
ird  son,  Frederick  II,  (d.  170S),  In  1806,  during  the  long  reiga 
■Ihe  landgrave  Frederick  V,,  which  extended  from  1751  u 
30.  Hesse-Homburg  was  mediiiiicd,  and  incorporated  with 
ssc-Darrasladl;  but  in  iSts  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  ik 
ler  slate  was  compelled  to  recognise  Ihe  independence  ol 
issc-Homburg.whichwasincreascdbylhe  addition  of  Mcisni- 
ira,  Frederick  V  joined  ihe  German  conledenlion  as  s 
vereign  prince  ui  1S17,  and  after  his  death  his  Eve  sons  in 
session  filled  the  throne.  The  lasl  of  Ihese,  Ferdinand, 
to  succeeded  in  1848,  granted  ■  liberal  constitution  to  his 
opie,  but  cancelled  it  during  the  reaction  of  i8;i.  When  be 
slonthe  14th  of  March  1866,  Hesse-Homburg  was  iobcrited 
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vas  forced  to  cede  his  new  possession  to  Prussia,  u  be  had 
lappwted  Austria  during  the  war  between  these  two  powers. 

See  R.  Schwartz,  Landtraf  Frudrich  V.  von  Hessen-Homb»iund 
leitu  Familie  (1878);  and  von  Herget,  Das  lamdpdfiich*  aaus 
Haimburi  (Hombuig,  1903). 

HE8SB-NA8SAU  (Ger.  Hessat-Nassau),  a  province  of  Prussia, 
bounded,  from  N.  to  £.,  S.  and  W.,  successively  by  Westphalia, 
Waldeck,  Hanover,  the  province  of  Saxony,  the  Thuringian 
States,  Bavaria,  Hesse  and  the  Rhine  Province.  There  are 
imall  detached  portions  in  Waldeck,  Thuringia,  &c.;  on  the 
>ther  hand  the  province  enclaves  the  province  of  Oberhessen 
belonging  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse,  and  the  circle  of  Wetzlar 
belonging  to  the  Rhine  Province.  Hesse-Nassau  was  formed 
in  1867-1868  out  of  the  territories  which  accrued  to  Prussia  after 
the  war  of  1866,  namely,  the  landgraviate  of  Hesse-Cassel  and 
Lhe  duchy  of  Nassau,  in  addition  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory  of  Frankfort-on-Main,  parts  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Hesse,  the  territory  of  Homburg  and  the  coimtship  of  Hesse^ 
Homburg,  together  with  certain  small  districts  which  belonged 
to  Bavaria.  It  is  now  divided  into  the  governments  of  Cassel 
ind  Wiesbaden,  the  second  of  which  consists  mainly  of  the  former 
territory  of  Nassau  (q.v.). 

The  province  has  an  area  of  6062  sq.  m.,  and  had  a  population 
in  Z905  of  2,0/0,052,  being  the  fourth  most  densely  populated 
;>rovince  in  Prussia,  after  Berlin,  the  Rhine  Ptovince  and 
iVestphalia.  The  east  and  north  parts  lie  in  the  basin  of  the 
river  Fulda,  which  near  the  north-eastern  boundary  joins  with 
the  Werra  to  form  the  Weser.  The  Main  forms  part  of  the 
iouthcm  boundary,  and  the  Rhine  the  south-western;  the 
Rrestcm  part  of  the  province  lies  mostly  in  the  basin  of  the 
Lahn,  a  tributary  of  the  Rhine.  The  province  is  generally  hilly, 
the  highest  hills  occurring  in  the  cast  and  west.  The  Fulda 
rises  in  the  Wasserkuppe  (31 17  ft.)?  an  eminence  of  the  Rh5nge- 
birge,  the  highest  in  the  province.  In  the  south-west  are  the 
Faunus,  bordering  the  Main,  and  the  Westerwald,  west  of  the 
Lahn,  in  which  the  highest  points  respectively  are  the  Grosser 
Feldberg  (2887  ft.)  and  the  Fuchskauten  (2155  ft.).  The 
congeries  of  small  groups  of  lower  hills  in  the  north  are  known  as 
the  Hessische  Bergland. 

The  province  is  not  notably  well  suited  to  agriculture,  but 
in  forests  it  is  the  richest  in  Prussia,  and  the  timber  ttade  is 
large.  The  chief  trees  are  beech,  oak  and  conifers.  Cattle- 
breeding  is  extensively  practised.  The  vine  is  cultivated 
rhiefily  on  the  slopes  of  the  Taunus,  in  the  south-west,  where 
the  names  of  several  towns  are  well  known  for  their  wines — 
Schicrstein,  Erbach  (Marcobrunner),  Johannisberg,  Geisenheim, 
ROdesheim,  Assmannshauscn.  Iron,  coal,  copper  and  manganese 
ue  mined.  The  mineral  springs  are  important,  including  those 
St  Wiesbaden,  Homburg,  Langcnschwalbach,  Nenndorf,  Schlan- 
genbad  and  Soden.  The  chief  manufacturing  centres  are  Cassel, 
Diez,  Eschwcgc,  Frankfort,  Fulda,  Gross  Almerode,  Hanau  and 
Hersfeld.  The  province  is  divided  for  administration  into 
43  circles  (Kreise),  24  in  the  government  of  Cassel  and  18  in  that 
of  Wiesbaden.  It  returns  14  representatives  to  the  Reichstag. 
Marburg  is  the  seat  of  a  university. 

HESSE-ROTENBURG,  a  German  landgraviate  which  was 
broken  up  in  1834.  In  1627  Ernest  (1623-1693),  a  younger  son 
of  Maurice,  landgrave  of  Hesse-CasscI  (d.  1632),  received  Rheins- 
fels  and  lower  Katzcnclnbogen  as  his  inheritance,  and  some  years 
later,  on  the  deaths  of  two  of  his  brothers,  he  added  Eschwege, 
Rotenburg,  Wanfried  and  other  districts  to  his  possessions. 
Ernest,  who  was  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  was 
1  great  traveller  and  a  voluminous  writer.  About  1700  his  two 
sons,  William  (d.  1725)  and  Charles  (d.  171 1),  divided  their 
territories,  and  founded  the  families  of  HessorRotenburg  and 
Hesse- Wanfried.  The  latter  family  died  out  in  1755,  when 
IVilliam's  grandson,  Constantinc  (d.  1778),  reunited  the  lands 
!xcept  Rheinfels,  which  had  been  acquired  by  Hesse-Cassel  in 
1735,  and  ruled  them  as  landgrave  of  Hesse-Rotenburg.  At 
lhe  peace  of  Lunfviiic  in  1801  the  part  of  the  landgraviate  on 
Jie  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  was  surrendered  to  France,  and  in 
tSzs  other  parts  were  ceded  to  Prussia,  the  landgrave  Victor 


Amadeus  being  compensated  by  the  abbey  of  Corvey  and  the 
Silesian  duchy  of  Ratibor.  Victor  was  the  last  male  memlber 
of  his  family,  so,  with  the  consent  of  Prussia,  he  bequeathed 
his  allodial  estates  to  his  nephews  the  princes  Victor  and  Chlodwig 
of  Hohenlohe-Waldenburg-SchillingsfOrst  (see  Hohenlohe). 
When  the  landgrave  died  on  the  12  th  of  November  1834  the 
remaining  parts  of  Hesse-Rotenburg  were  imited  with  Hesse- 
Cassel  according  to  the  arrangement  of  1627.  It  may  be  noted 
that  Hesse-Rotenburg  was  never  completely  independent  of 
Hesse-CaaseL  Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  member  of  this 
family  was  Charles  Constantine  (i  753-1821),  a  younger  son  of 
the  landgrave  Constantine,  who  was  called  "  citoyen  Hesse," 
and  who  took  part  in  the  French  Revolution. 

HESSIAN*  the  name  of  a  jute  fabric  made  as  a  plain  cloth, 
in  various  degrees  of  fineness,  width  and  quality.  The  common, 
or  standard,  hessian  is  40  in.  wide,  weighs  io|  oz.  per  yd., 
and  in  the  finished  state  tontains  about  13  threads  and  i3| 
picks  per  hi.  The  name  is  probably  of  German  origin,  and  the 
fabric  was  originally  made  from  flax  and  tow.  Small  quantities 
of  cloth  are  still  made  from  yams  of  these  fibres,  but  the  jute 
fibre,  owmg  to  its  comparative  cheapness^  has  now  almost 
supplanted  all  others. 

This  useful  doth  is  employed  in  countless  ways,  especially  for 
packing  all  kinds  of  dry  goods,  while  large  quantities,  of  different 
qualities,  are  made  up  into  bags  for  sugar,  flour,  coffee,  grain, 
ore,  manure,  sand,  potatoes,  onions,  &c.  Indeed,  bags  nuide 
from  one  or  other  quality  of  this  doth,  or  from  sacking,  bagging 
or  tarpaulin,  form  the  most  convenient,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  cheapest  covering  for  any  kind  o^  goods  which  are  not 
damaged  by  being  crushed. 

Certain  types  are  spedally  treated,  dyed  black,  tan  or  other 
colour,  or  left  in  their  natural  colour,  stiffened  and  used  for 
paddings  and  linings  for  cheap  dothing,  boots,  shoes,  bags 
and  other  articles.  Wheoi  dyed  in  art  shades  the  cloth  forms 
an  attractive  decoration  for  stages  and  platforms,  and  generally 
for  any  temporary  erection,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  stencilled 
and  then  used  for  wall  decoration. 

The  great  linoleum  industry  depends  upon  certain  types  of  this 
fabric  for  the  foundation  of  its  products,  while  large  quantities 
are  used  for  the  backs  of  fringe  rugs,  spring  mattresses  and  the 
upholstery  of- furniture. 

The  great  centres  for  the  manufacture  of  this  fabric  are 
Dundee  and  Calcutta,  and  every  variety  of  the  doth,  and  all 
kinds  of  hand-  and  machine-sewn,  as  well  as  seamless  bags,  are 
made  in  the  former  city.  The  American  name  for  hessian  is 
burlap;  this  particular  kind  is  40  in.  wide,  and  is  now  largely 
made  in  Calcutta  as  well  as  in  Dundee  and  other  places. 

HESSUS,  HEUUS  EOBANUS  (1488-1540),  German  Latin 
poet,  was  bom  at  Halgehausen  in  Hesse-Cassel,  on  the  6th  of 
January  1488.  His  family  name  is  said  to  have  been  Koch; 
Eoban  was  the  name  of  a  local  saint  ;Hessus  indicates  the  land  of 
his  birth,  Hdius  the  fact  that  he  was  bom  on  Sunday.  In  1504 
he  entered  the  university  of  Erfurt,  and  soon  after  his  graduation 
was  appointed  rector  of  the  school  of  St  Severus.  This  post  he 
soon  lost,  and  spent  the  years  1509-15 13  at  the  court  of  the  bishop 
of  Riescnburg.  Returning  to  Erfurt,  he  was  reduced  to  great 
straits  owing  to  his  drunken  and  irregular  habits^  At  length 
(in  1517)  he  was  apFK)intcd  professor  of  Latin  in  the  university. 
He  was  prominently  associated  with  the  distinguished  men  of  the 
time  (Johann  Reuchlin,  Conrad  Peutingcr,  Ulrich  von  Hutten, 
Conrad  Mutianus),  and  took  part  in  the  political,  reUgious  and 
literary  quarrels  of  the  period,  finally  declaring  in  favour  of 
Luther  and  the  Reformation,  although  his  subsequent  conduct 
showed  that  he  was  actuated  by  selfish  motives.  The  university 
was  seriously  weakened  by  the  growing  popularity  of  the  new 
university  of  Wittenberg,  and  Hcssus  endeavoured  (but  without 
success)  to  gain  a  living  by  the  practice  of  medicine.  Through 
the  influence  of  Camerarius  and  Melanchthon,  he  obtained  a  post 
at  Nuremberg  (1526),  but,  finding  a  regular  life  distasteful,  he 
again  went  back  to  Erfurt  (1533).  But  it  was  not  the  Erfurt  he 
had  known;  his  old  friends  were  dead  or  had  left  the  place;  thft. 
university  was  deserted.    A.  Itiv^vVv,^  v^'ni  %j^vckR^\a5a.^^\v«^>ax 
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and  tnilitaiy  poems,  idylli,  cpigiams  and  occasional  p 
collected  under  the  iillcoI5yIn».  His  moo  popular  works 
translalioiu  ol  the  Pulms  into  Latin  disiichs  (which  rei 
forty  editions}  and  of  the  Iliad  Into  beiametcn.  His 
original  poem  was  the  HertUrs  in  imitation  ol  Ovid,  co 
ing  of  lettcis  from  holy  women,  flora  the  Virgin  Maiy  do< 
Kunigundc,  wife  of  lhc  emperor  Henry  II. 
His  E^utobu  wer  edited  by  hit  friend  CamenuiuB.  who  riu 
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HESTIA.  in  Greek  mythology,  the  "  Ert-goddMS,"  daughtci 
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enpin,  unong  the  monki  lA  the  Gnek  chsicb,  cvcddjr  ■ 
Mount  Aihos,  thcn*t  the  height  ol  iti  fame  tod  iDflHwend* 
the  reign  ol  Andronicui  the  younger  and  the  dtbacy  o(  Sy— • 
Owing  to  vaiious  adventitious  circuniuaocti  tbc  KCt  CUK  kEi 
great  prominence  politically  and  wcletitujeilly  toe  >  in  ]«> 
about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  Hkcir  opinion  and  [ndiit 
will  be  best  represented  in  the  words  of  one  of  their  caify  tiai^s 
(quoted  by  Gibbon,  Dtdiiu  and  Fall,  c  63) :  "  niu  tka  M 
alone  in  thy  cell  shut  thy  door,  and  (cat  thyKU  in  ■  ono; 
raise  thy  mind  above  all  things  vun  tad  tranaiiaiy;  ndae  ttf 
beard  gnd  chin  on  thy  breast;  turn  thine  <yes  and  thythaifll 
towards  the  middle  nf  thy  belly,  tlie  region  of  the  navd  IVfiUh 
and  seuch  the  place  of  the  heart,  the  leat  of  the  imiL  At  te 
all  Hill  be  d*ik  and  comfoitleta;  but  if  thou  perievne  day  i^ 
night,  thou  wilt  feel  an  ineflable  Joy;  and  m  aooBcr  bat  the  nl 
divoveml  the  place  of  the  heart  than  it  b  involved  in  a  nyaie 
and  elhenal  light."  About  the  year  i]j7  thii  heaydiasm,  ^U 
is  obviously  iclaled  to  certain  well-known  lorma  (4  Olntd 
mysticism,  attracted  the  allenlion  of  the  learned  and  mitffe 
Barlaam,  a  Catabtian  monk,  who  at  that  time  held  theofiarf 
abbot  in  the  Basilian  monastery  of  St  Saviout't  in  Consuntlnfib 
md  who  had  visited  tbc  Iralecnitiei  of  Monnt  Athosonaioictt 
inspection.  Amid  much  that  be  disapproved,  iriial  be  tpamll 
took  exception  to  as  heretical  and  blasphemtMia  was  thednctnl 
entertained  as  to  the  nature  of  this  divine  light,  tb  Irakigarf 
which  was  the  supposed  reward  of  besychastic  ctmtcmfbtjm 
It  was  maintained  to  be  the  pure  and  pcriect  eisem  d  Cii 
IHmself.  that  eternal  light  which  had  been  rnanifeited  to  tk 
disciples  on  Mount  Taboc  at  the  transJiguratioti.  This  Baitua 
held  to  be  polytheistic,  inasmuch  as  it  postulated  two  itoid 
substances,  a  visible  and  on  invisible  God.     On  the  bcayduaic 
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n:  the  common  hearth-fire 


,  although  the  hcinh 
a  place  of  refuge  foe  supplianis;  this  seems  to  snow  tna 
worthip  was  not  universally  ackno«ledgcd  at  the  time  o: 
Homeric  poems.  In  potl.Hameric  religion  she  la  one  ol 
twelve  Olympian  deities,  but,  as  the  abiding  goddess  ol 
bouscbold,  she  never  leaves  Olympus.  When  Apollo 
Poseidon  became  suitors  for  her  hand,  the  swore  to  remi 
maiden  lor  ever;  whereupon  Zeus  bestowed  upon  her 
honour  ol  presiding  over  all  sacrifices.  To  her  the  opt 
sacrifice  was  olleicd;  to  her  at  the  sacrilicial  meal  the  first 
lul  libations  were  poured.  The  fire  of  Hcslia  was  always 
burning,  and,  if  by  any  accident  it  became  extinct,  only  s: 

IJ4I  the  dispute  came  before  a  synod  held 
and  presided  over  by  tbe  emperor  Andronicus;  the 
influenced  by  the  veneration  in  which  thewritingaof  tbcpModi- 
Dionysius  were  held  in  the  Eastern  Church,  overawed  fiiriun, 
who  recanted  and  relumed  to  Calabria,  afterward*  bK0iii4 
bishop  of  Kieracc  in  the  Latin  communion.    One  ol  his  fritaik 
uiiiiiiii,  auu  "ui-rc  the    Gregory  Adndynus.  continued  the  controversy,  and  three  otkr 
ity  life  are  performed,    synods  on  the  subject  were  held,  at  the  second  of  ahiih  lie 
!■  jij    °'k''il       V    Barlaamitcj  gained  a  brief  victory.    But  in   ijsi  under  tbe 
kindled  on  the  hearth    pre^ency  of  the  emperor  John  Cantacuicnus,  the  uncrBlal 
inecled  with  Zeus,  the    \\gf^,  of  Mount  Tabor  wos  established  ai  an  article  of  laiik  i> 
ion  of  hospilahly  and    ,hc  Creeks,  who  ever  since  have  been  ready  to  recootlje  it  ai  la 
its  internal  umty  round  its  own  hearth;  m  tbc  Odysiry  a  locm    additional  ground  of  separation  from  the  Roman  Church,  Ik 
ol  oath  is  by  Zeus,  the  table  and  the  hearth.     Agam,  Hcstia  is    contemporary  hislorians  Cantacuzcnus  and  Nicepborsi  GrcoM 
«f,-n  ,„~-.,(~i  aiih  irermes,  the  two  rcpcescpiing  home  and    deal  very  copiously  wiih  this  subject,  taking  the  He^ihaaiaJ 
Barlaimite  sides  respectively.     It  may  be  mentioned  that  ki  ikt 
lime  ol.  Justinian  the  word  hesychaat  wa*  1      "   " 
general  simply  as  descriptive  of  the  quiet 
character  of  their  pursuits. 

Jicic  "  Hrsychaslen  "  in  Hmog.Hau 


c  concord  of 


domestic  lilc  on  the  one  hand,  and  business  and  outdoor  life  on 
the  other;  or,  according  to  othen.  the  associaiion  is  local— that 
ol  the  god  of  boundaries  nith  the  godd»s  of  the  house.  In 
later  philosophy  llestia  became  the  hearth  ol  the  universe — the 
personific.il ID n  o(  the  earth  as  the  centre  olthcunivcrse,  identified 
with  CyLele  and  Dcmcler.  As  Hcstia  had  her  home  in  the 
prytoncum,  special  temples  dedicated  to  her  are  ol  rare  oceumnce. 
She  is  selilom  represented  in  works  of  art ,  and  plays  no  important 
|>art  in  Ic^^nd.  It  is  not  certain  that  any  really  Greek  statues  of 
Hestia  are  in  existence,  although  the  Ciustlniani  Vesta  in  the 
Torlonia  Musicum  is  usually  accepted  as  such.  In  this  she  is 
represented  standing  upright,  simply  robed,  a  hood  over  her 
head,  tbe  left  han<l  raised  and  prrinting  upwards.  The  Koman 
deity  corresponding  to  the  Greek  llestia  is  Vesta  (f  .v.]. 

See  A.  Preuner.  lltiHa-Yfilii  tttCu),  tbc  standard  lreatI<F  «  ■)"■ 
Hibjccl.  and  hi*  aniciL-  in  KoKher'i'  IjxikM  dtr  J/yNWo 
Frari't. "  The  IVylaMnim,"  Sc.,  in  Jtymal  <4  PkiUf 
C.  Ilanniann,  Dt Crattontm  trytmirii  (iMO.     '' 
Md  oines:  IlHHtrii  llymnt.  ul^.,  ed.  T.  \V.  All 
(19041 ;  Famell,  Culls.  Ac  Crirk  Suns,  V.  (1909). 

BESyCHASTS    (^nxaerral  or   4<rvxlrapri 
quiet,  also  called  ^i^aUifi'xXi  Umbilicanim 


(jrded 


1900),  where  lonher 


HESYCBIUS.  grammarian  of  Aleiandria,  probably  Ssiatikd 
in  the  jth  century  A.D.  He  was  probably  a  pagan;  and  tliE 
explanations  of  words  from  Gregory  of  Naiianaus  and  otto' 
cipolations  of  a  lalir 


c  has  left  a 


k  dictionary,  i 


:1  of  Greece  where  ihej  w 


rords,  form 

of  their  meaning,  and  often 

who  used  tbcm  or  10  the  dii 

current.    Hence  tbe  book  ii 

j«,xiv.  (iiB^li    "^  '''°  f^t"^  dialects;  while  in  the  restoration  of  the  t«l 

.ih  liibliograpliv    ol  >he  classical  authon  generally,  and  particularly  tf  suck 

and  E.  b.  Sdnia    writen  as  Aeschylus  and  Theocritus,  who  used  many  nnunnl 

words,  its  value  can  hardly  be  ciaggcTated.    The  eiplanaUoa 

from    ^nxiR,    of  many  epithets  and  phrases  reveal  many  important  fios 
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but  thftt  he  has  aho  ined  limilar  works  by  ArisUrchus,  Apioii, 

Hdiodons  and  otheiB. 

The  text  is  wy  oocnipt,  and  the  order  of  the  words  hat  often  been 
disturbed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  inteipolations,  besides  the 
Chrisdatn  (losses,  have  been  made.  Tne  work  has  come  down  to 
oi  from  a  single  MS.,  now  in  the  libiary  at  Venice,  from  which  the 
cditio  pcinoeps  was  published.  The  best  edition  is  by  M.  Schmidt 
(165^1868):  in  a  smaller  edition  (1867)  he  attempts  to  distinguish 
the  addidoos  made  by  Hcsychius  to  the  work  of  Diogenianus. 

HESTCHIUS  OF  MILETUS.  Greek  chronicler  and  biographer, 
somained  lOu^riMS,  aon  of  an  advocate,  flourished  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  sth  century  A.O.  during  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
According  to  Pbotius  (cod.  69)  he  was  the  author  of  three 
important  workSb  (i)  A  'Compendium  ej  Universal  History 
in  six  books,  from  Belus,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Assyrian 
empire,  to  Anastastus  I.  (d.  518).  A  considerable  fragment 
has  been  preserved  from  the  sixth  book,  entitled  VLkrpuk 
KjbapaTawraovgiikut,  a  history  of  Byxantium  from  its  earliest 
beginnings  till  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  (2)  A 
Biegrapkical  Didionary  (*0i>O|<aroX67ot  or  UUfai)  of  Learned 
Mem,  arranged  according  to  classes  (poets,  philosophers),  the  chief 
sources  of  which  were  the  Mbvmo^  hropia  of  Aelius  Dionysius 
and  the  works  of  Herennios  Philo.  Much  of  it  has  been  in- 
cmporated  in  the  lexicon  ci  Suidas,  as  we  learn  from  that 
aathor.  It  is  diq>ttted,  however,  whether  the  words  in  Suidas 
C*  of  which  this  book  is  an  epitome  ")  mean  that  Suidas  himself 
epitomized  the  work  of  Hesychius,  or  whether  they  are  part 
of  the  title  oi  an  already  epitomised  Hesychius  used  by  Suidas. 
The  second  view  is  more  generally- held.  The  epitome  referred 
to,  in  which  alphabetical  order  was  substituted  for  arrangement 
in  dasaes  and  some  articles  on  Christian  writers  added  as  a 
concession  to  the  times,  is  assigned  from  internal  indications 
to  the  years  82^^37.  Both  it  and  the  original  work  are  lost, 
with  tbe  eiceptioa  of  the  excerpts  in  Photius  and  Suidas.  A 
smaller  compilation,  chiefly  from  Diogenes  LaCrttus  and  Suidas, 
with  a  similar  title,  is  the  work  of  an  unknown  author  of  the 
nth  or  lath  century.  (3)  A  HisUnry  of  the  Reign  of  Justin 
L  (siS-537)  and  the  early  .years  of  Justinian,  completely  lost. 
Photioa  praises  the  style  of  Hesychius,  and  credits  him  with 

being  a  vcradous  historian. 

Editioosr  J.  C.  Orelli  (1820)  and  J.  Flach  (1882):  fragments  in 
C.  W.  Mailer.  Frag.  hist.  Craec.  iv.  145  and  in  T.  Preger's  Scriptorts 
orifimis  CansUMlimcpctiktnae.  i.  (1901);  Psendo-Hesyckims  by  J. 
FUck  (1880):  see  graerally  C.  Krumbacber,  Cesekiekle  der  hyaiuUi- 
(1897). 

(Gr.  Iroipa  a  mistress),  the  term  employed 
by  anthropologists  to  express  the  primitive  conditioii  of  man 
in  his  sexual  relations.  The  earliest  social  organisation  of 
the  haaan  race  was  characterised  by  the  absence  of  the  institu- 
tion of  marriage  in  any  form.  Women  were  the  common 
property  of  their  tribe,  and  the  children  never  knew  their  fathers. 

UEl  EHOKARTOTA,  a  soological  name  proposed  by  S.  J. 
Hicfcsoo  for  the  Infusoria  (q.v.)  on  the  ground  of  the  differentia- 
tion of  their  nuclear  ^>paratus  into  meganudeus  and  micro- 

Borleos  (or  nuclei). 
See  Loakestcr's  rnealuv  of  Zoology,  vol.  L  fasc  i  (1903). 

HBnnUMOHT  (from  Gr.  Ircpof  and  p6mot,  the  rule  of 
another),  the  stale  of  being  under  the  rule  of  another  person. 
In  ethics  the  term  Is  specially  used  as  the  antithesis  of 
**  autoBomy,"  which,  especially  in  Kantian  terminology,  treats 
of  the  tme  self  as  will,  determining  itself  by  its  own  law,  the 
moral  law.  **  Heteronomy  "  b  therefore  applied  by  Kant  to 
all  ocbtf  cthkal  S3rstems,  inasmuch  as  they  place  the  individual 
m  snbjection  to  external  laws  of  conduct. 

HSIHAM  (a  Polish  word,  probably  derived  from  the  Ger. 
Bampimomm,  head-man  or  captain;  the  Russian  form  is  ataman), 
a  nrilitnry  title  formerly  in  use  in  Poland;  the  Hetman  Wi^ki, 
or  Great  Hetman,  was  the  chief  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
matioo,  and  commanded  in  the  field,  except  when  the  king 
was  present  in  person.  The  office  was  abolished  in  1 792.  From 
Folaiid  the  word  was  introduced  into  Russia,  in  the  form  atouMn, 
and  was  adopted  by  the  Cossacks,  as  a  title  for  their  head, 
who  was  pfacticaOy  an  independent  prince,  when  under  the 
saaefBintj  d  Pnlaad.    After  the  acceptance  of  Russian  rule 


by  the  Coiiiarks  in  1654,  the  post  was  shorn  of  its  power.  The 
title  of  "  ataman  "  or  "  hetman  of  all  the  Cossacks  "  is  held 
by  the  Cesarevitch.  "Ataman"  or  "hetman"  is  also  the 
name  of  the  elected  elder  of  the  stanitsa,  the  unit  of  Cossack 
administration.    (See  Cossacks.) 

HBTTNBR.  HERMANN  THBODOR  (1821-1882),  German 
literary  historian  and  writer  on  the  history  of  art,  was  bom  at 
Leisersdorf,  near  Goldberg,  in  Silesia,  on  the  12th  of  March 
1 82 1.  At  the  universities  of  Berlin,  Halle  and  Heidelberg  he 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  but  in  1843 
turned  his  attention  to  aesthetics,  art  and  literature.  With  a 
view  to  furthering  these  studies,  he  spent  three  years  in  Italy, 
and,  on  his  return,  published  a  Vorsckidc  sur  bildenden  Kunst 
der  Alien  (1848)  and  an  essay  on  Die  neapelHaniscken  Maler- 
sckulen.  He  became  PrioatdoMent  for  aesthetics  and  the  history 
of  art  at  Heidelberg  and,  after  the  pubUcation  of  his  suggestive 
volume  on  Die  romanlisehe  Sdnde  in  ikrem  Zusammenhan^ 
mit  Goethe  und  Schiller  (1850),  accepted  a  call  as  professor  to 
Jena  where  he  lectured  on  the  history  of  both  art  and  literature. 
In  1855  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  royal  collections  of 
antiquities  and  the  museum  of  plaster  casts  at  Dresden,  to  which 
posts  were  subsequently  added  that  of  director  of  the  historical 
museum  and  a  professorship  at  the  royal  Polytechnikum,  He 
died  in  Dresden  on  the  29th  of  May  1882.  Hettner's  chief  work 
is  hisLiieraturgeschichle  des  iSten  JahrhundertSt  which  appeared 
in  three  parts,  devoted  respectively  to  EngUsh,  French  and 
German  literature,  between  1856  and  1870  {$th  ed.  of  I.  and  II., 
revised  by  A.  Brandl  and  H.  Morf,  1894;  4th  of  III.,  revised  by 
O.  Hamack,  1894).  Although  to  some  extent  influenced  by  the 
political  and  literary  theories  of  the  Hegelian  school,  which, 
since  Hettner's  day  have  fallen  into  discredit,  and  at  times 
losing  sight  of  the  main  issues  of  literary  development  over 
questions  of  social  evolution,  this  work  belongs  to  the  best 
histories  that  the  19th  century  produced.  Hettner's  judgment 
is  sound  and  his  point  of  view  always  original  and  stimulating. 
His  other  works  include  Criechische  Reiseskizzen  (1853),  Das 
moderne  Drama  (1852) — a  book  that  arose  from  a  correspondence 
with  Gottfried  Keller — Italienisehe  Siudien  (1879),  and  several 
works  descriptive  of  the  Dresden  art  collections.  His  Kleine 
Schriften  were  collected  and  published  in  1884. 

See  A.  Stem.  Hermann  Hetiner,  ein  LebensbiJd  (1885) ;  H.  Spitxer, 
H.  Hettners  kimUpkHosophiuhe  Anfdnge  und  Literatwdsthetih  (1903). 

HBTTSTBDT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the 
Wipper,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  railways  Berlin-Blanken- 
heim  and  Hettstedt-Halle,  23  m.  N.W.  of  the  last  town.  Pop. 
(190s),  9230.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  four  Evangeb'^ 
churches,  and  has  manufactures  of  machinery,  pianofortes  and 
artificial  manure..  In  the  neighbourhood  are  mines  of  argenti- 
ferous copper,  and  the  surrounding  district  and  villages  are 
occupied  with  smelting  and  similar  works.  Silver  and  sulphuric 
add  are  the  ot)ier  chief  products;  nickel  and  gold  are  also  found 
in  small  quantities.  In  the  Kaiser  Friedrich  mine  dose  by,  the 
first  steam-engine  in  Germany  was  erected  on  the  23rd  of  August 
1785.  Hettstedt  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1046;  in  1220  it 
possessed  a  castle;  and  in  1380  it  received  dvic  privileges. 
When  the  countship  of  Mansfeld  was  sequestrated,  Hettstedt 
came  into  the  possession  of  Saxony,  passing  to  Prussia  in  1815. 

HBUOUN.  THBODOR  VON  (1824-1876),  German  travdier 
in  north-east  Africa,  was  bora  on  the  20th  of  March  1824  at 
Hirschlanden  near  Leonberg  in  Wttrttemberg.  His  father  was 
a  Protestant  pastor,  and  he  was  trained  to  be  a  mining  engineer. 
He  was  ambitious,  however,  to  become  a  scientific  investigator 
of  unknown  regions,  and  with  that  object  studied  the  natural 
sciences,  especially  soology.  In  1850  he  went  to  Egypt  where 
he  leamt  Arabic,  afterwards  visiting  Arabia  Petraca.  In  1852 
he  accompanied  Dr  Rdtx,  Austrian  consul  at  Khartum,  on  a 
journey  to  Abyssinia,  and  in  the  next  year  was  appointed 
Dr  Reits's  successor  in  the  consulate.  While  he  held  this 
post  he  travelled  in  Abyssinia  and  Kordofan,  making  a 
valuable  collection  of  natural  history  specimens.  In  1857 
he  joumeyed  through  the  coast  lands  of  the  African  side  of  the 
Red  Sea,  and  along  the  Somali  coast.    In  i860  he  was  chosen 
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ludcr  of  an  apeditioa  lo  warch  for  Eduard  Vagel,  h 
puioni  including  Wcmer  Muniingec,  Gnttlob  Kiiu 
ud  Dr  Rennann  Steudncr.    In  June  iSAi  thepany  bi 


slognd 


taincd,    Hcuglic 


to  Widai,  where  Voge!  was 
■ccompanied  by  Dr  Sleudnel,  lumed 
detour  through  Abysiinia  and  Ihe  GiUa  countiy,  and  in  con- 
He  and  Sleudncr  reached  Khanuin  in  iS6i  and  there  joined  the 
^rty  organized  by  Miss  TinnC:  With  her  or  on  their  own 
account,  they  travelled  up  the  White  Nile  to  Gondokoro  and 
caplored  a  great  part  of  the  Bahr-ci-Ghazal,  where  Steudncr 
died  of  fever  on  the  lOth  ol  April  iS6j.  Heuglin  returned  lo 
Europe  at  theendo[i8«4.  In  1870  and  1871  he  made  a  valuable 
■eria  oE  ciptorationa  in  Spitsbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya;  but 
1875  found  him  again  in  nonh-cait  Africa,  in  the  counliy  of 
Ihe  Beni  Amer  and  northern  Abyiiinia.  He  waj  prtparing 
for  an  eiploralion  of  the  islind  o(  Sokolrs,  when  he  died,  at 
Simigart,  on  the  jlh  of  November  1876.  It  I1  principally  by 
bi*  aooiogical,  and  more  especially  his  ornithological,  labours 
that  Heuglin  has  taLcn  rank  a>  an  inrfependcnl  authority. 

Afritaf  ('8s"h  'l^"n,''m  N^d'a-Afrit^.  /Sj2-i^  (Gotha, 
Ib;7I:  Syil.  ObmiiU  ia  SduiHitrc  /fordml-Afrikai  (Vienna, 
1867);  Kiitr  Tiatk  Abenixicn,  dm  Gata-Uinim.  Ac.  1SA1-1S61 
(Tciu,  1868)^  Xcuc  in  iat  CihicI  ill  Wtintn  Nil,  Ac.  1S61-1S64 
{Lripiig,  I8«Q) ;  Rtiiin  naik  irm  Nmibelamm,  iSvo-iSjl  (Bnins- 
wick,  1873-1874):  OrnilMnic  wn  liiniBU-Altika  {CaMcL,  1860- 
IS?^;  KfiH  ill  Ni>rdKil-Api%i  (P -■ ■-  '      '   ■ -■ 


HEULANDITE,  a  mineral  of  the  zeolite  gTOup,  consisting 

of  hydrous  calcium  and  aluminium  sUic.iIe,  H.CaAl^SiO,}, 

+3HA    SmaU  amounts  of  sodium  and  potassium  are  usually 

presenl  replacing  part  of  the  calcium.    Crystals  are  monoclinic, 

and  have  a  characteristic  coiTin^shaped  habit.    They  have  a 

perfect  cleavage  parallel  lo  the  pbne  of  symmetry  (if  in  the 

figure),  on  which  the  lustre  is  markedly  pearly;  on  other  faces 

the  lustre  is  ol  the  vitreous  type.   The  mineral  is 

usually  co1ourli.ss  or  while,  sometimes  brick-red, 

and  varies  from  transparent  lo  translucent.   Tlie 

id  the  specific  gravity 
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e  (-;..-)  1 


idily  <lis 


tinguished  by  the  fact  that  in  he 
acute  positive  biseetrii  of  the  optic  aies  emerges 
perpendicular  to  (he  cleavage,  lleulandiic  was 
first  separated  from  slilhilc  by  A.  Breilhaupt  in  1K18,  and 
named  by  him  euaolilc  (meaning  beautiful  icolite);  independ- 
ently, in  183J,  H.  J.  Brooke  arrived  at  the  same  result,  giving 
ihe  name  hcuianditc,  afur  the  mineral  collector,  Hcnrj'  lleubad. 

Heubndile  occurs  wiih  siilbite  and  other  leoliies  in  the 
amygdalotdal  cavities  of  basaliic  volcanic  rocks,  ani]  occasion- 
ally in  gneiss  an<l  melallifcrous  veins.  The  best  specimens  arc 
from  the  basalts  of  Bcrufjord,  near  Djupivogr.  in  Iceland  and 
Ihe  Faroe  Isbnds,  and  the  Uuccan  traps  ol  the  Sahyadri 
mountains  near  Bombay.  Crystals  of  a  brick-red  colour  are 
from  Campsic  Fells  in  Siirlingshiic  and  the  F;issath3l  in  Tirol. 
A  variety  known  as  bcaumoatilc  occurs  as  small  ycltow  crystals 
on  sycnitic  schist  near  Baltimore  in  Maryland. 

Isomotphous  with  heulandite  is  Ihe  stronlium  and 
barium  leolUe  brcwslerite,  named  alter  Sir  David  Brewster. 
The  greyish  monoclinic  crystals  have  the  composition 
H,[Sr.  Ba,  Ca)AI:(Sia)>+3IIiO,  and  are  found  in  the  basalt 
of  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  Co.  Anlrim,  and  wjlh  harmolome 
in  the  lead  mines  at  Sltontian  in  ArgyUshiic.  (L.  ].  S.) 

HEDSCH,  WILLBX,  or  Gviujaii  t>E.  a  Dutch  bndMape 
itUtrccht.  Thedalesoflhi 


ofhim 


death  ai 


of  tha 

body,  ia  iSm. 

AcratdLtKto 

tlie 

nia)arilT<( 

ns,  Heusch  was  bora  b 

■638,  and  « 
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ich  of  these  sta 

open 
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hough__ 

I  is  obvioiu  that- 

he  style  of  Heusch 

isideatiol 

lie  gild  of  Utrecht  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  vutoa- 
Dscd  of  urtiill  who  clung  faithfully  to  each  other.  Foetcmbct^ 
ho  painted  figures  for  Jan  Both,  did  the  same  duty  forHeulch. 
ometimes  Heusch  sketched  bndicopcs  for  the  baitlepieca  a( 
lolenaer.  The  most  impoitant  examples  of  Hcusch  are  in  Ih 
illcries  of  the  Hague  and  Rotterdam,  in  Ihe  Belvedere  it 
'ienna,  the  StUdcl  at  Frankfort  and  the  Lottvre.  Ua  pidcld 
re  signed  with  the  full  name,  lie^nning  with  a  monogna 
:]nibining  a  C  (for  GuilUam),  D  and  H.  Heusch't  etchin{i,rf 
hich  thirteen  aie  known,  are  also  in  the  character  of  Ibucof 
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ilso  flourished  at  Utiecht  his  nepbv, 
signs  like  his  uncle,  tubstituiint  a 
G.  He  was  bom  at  Utretht  in  iSi'. 
I  uncle,  and  travelled  early  to  Root, 
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pping  in  the 

was  executed  in  i6gg,  Ol  her  eiamples  may  be  found  in  En^b 
private  galleries,  in  the  Hetmilage  of  St  Petereburg  and  ik 
museums  of  Rouen  and  MDnlpcllicr. 

HEVBUDS  IHevcl  or  KOweicee],  JOKAHX  (idn-iU;), 
German  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Daniig  on  the  »8th  ofjamury 
rSir.  He  studied  jurisprudence  at  Leiden  in  i6jo;  tnvelM 
in  England  and  Frame;  and  in  1634  settled  in  his  native  Ion 
as  a  brewer  and  town  couDcilior.  From  i6jg  bis  chief  inlemt 
became  centred  in  astronomy,  though  he  took,  througholit  lis 
life,  a  leading  part  in  municipal  atfaiia.  In  ifiti  he  built  ai 
observatory  in  bis  house,  provided  with  a  splendid  inslrumealal 
oulfit,  including  ultimately  a  lubelcss  telescope  of  i  so  ft  facal 
length,  constructed  by  himself.  It  was  visited,  on  ibe  i^ik 
of  January  1660,  by  John  II.  and  Klaria  Gonoga,  king  ai 

1645.  devoted  four  years  to  charting  Ihe  lunar  surface,  diicovtwd 
the  moon's  UbraLion  in  longitude,  and  published  his  results  in 
Scltnisrapkia  (1647),  a  work  which  entitles  bint  to  be  calM 
the  founder  of  lunar  lopography.  He  discovered  four  comtH 
in  the  several  years  1651,  1661,  1671  and  1677,  and  suggotcd 
the  revolution  of  such  bodies  in  parabolic  tracks  round  the  sbb. 
On  the  s6th  of  September  i6jg,  his  obsetvalory.  initrumrals 
and  books  were  maliciously  destroyed  by  fire,  the  catastrophe 
being  described  in  the  preface  to  his  i^nnuicfinuiteriiH  (tUj). 
He  promptly  repaired  the  damage,  so  far  as  lo  enable  hita  to 
observe  the  great  comet  of  December  lOSo;  but  bis  health 
■uHcicd  from  the  shock.andbediedonlheiSthof  Janoaty  lU?. 
Among  his  works  were:  Preinmia  comclltHs  (i66j);  Camtlf 
grofiia  (1668);  UathiiM  adalii  (fiisl  part,  1673),  conlaining 
a  description  of  his  instmmcnts;  the  second  part  <|679)  b 
eilrcmely  rare,  nearly  the  whole  issue  having  perished  in  the 
conflagration  of  1679.  The  observations  made  by  Hc%'e1iDS 
on  the  variable  star  named  by  him  "  Miia  "  are  induded  ia 
Aama  clinatlirUas.  His  catalogue  of  1564  star*  appeared 
posihumously  in  Preirnmu!  aslrnni-miae  (i6po).  Its  valee 
was  much  impaired  by  his  preference  of  the  antique  "  pinnules" 


HEWETT,  SIR  P.— HEXAMETER 


ooatnrrerqr  with  Robert  Hooke.  In  an  Atlcs  of  50  iheeto, 
corrc^xmding  to  his  catalogue,  and  entitled  Pirmamenlum 
Sobieacianmm  (1690),  be  delineated  seven  new  constellations, 
still  in  use.  Hevelkis  had  his  book  printed  in  his  own  hoose, 
at  lavish  expense,  and  himself  not  only  designed  but  engraved 
many  of  the  plates. 

See  J.  H.  Wcftphal,  I^im,  Stndkn,  und  Schiflem  des  Astnnamm 
Jtktttm  Hmdins  (1820) ;  C.  B.  Lengaich,  AnekdoUn  und  NaekHdUen 
(1780);  iUSbMMraw  dnitukt  Bwgrapku  (C.  Bruhns):  J.  B.  J. 
Dclarabre*  Hislctn  it  Fastronomie  medtnu,  it.  471;  J.  F.  Weidlcr, 
Htstoria  aslrmumiae.  p.  486:  F.  Baily's  editkn  01  the  Catalogue 
of  Hcvdhia,  Meminrs  R97.  Astr,  Society,  xiiL  (1843):  R.  V^f. 
CnckuMtt  der  Aslromomiei  p.  396;  J.  C.  Pc^ggendoni,  BiogAU. 
Uamdw&rttrbmek.  For  an  aooount  01  the  epistolary  remains  of 
Hrv^os,  aee  C  G.  Hccker,  Monad,  Comipondens,  viiL  y>;  also 
Attr,  NaekridUemt  vols.  zxiiL,  ndv.  (A.  M.  C) 

BSVEIT*  SIR  .raBSOOTT  OARDKSR,  Bart.  (x8x  2-1891), 
British  sttrgeon,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  July  x8x  2,  being  the  son 
of  a  Yorkshire  country  gentleman.  He  lived  for  some  years 
in  early  life  in  Paris,  ud  started  on  a  career  as  an  artist,  but 
abandoned  it  for  surgery.  He  entered  St  George's  Hoqutal, 
London  (where  his  half-brother,  Dr  Comwallis  Hewett,  was 
physidaa  from  1825  to  1833)  becoming  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
and  curator  of  the  museum.  He  was  the  pupil  and  intimate 
friend  of  Sir  B.  C  Brodie,  and  helped  him  in  much  of  his  work. 
Eventnally  he  rose  to  be  anatomical  lecturer,  assistant-surgeon 
and  Sttrgeon  to  the  hospital.  In  1876  he  was,  president  of  the 
CoOegt  of  Surgeons;  in  1877  he  was  made  serjeant^urgeon 
extraordinary  to  Queen  Victoria,  in  1884  serjeant-surgeon,  and 
in  1883  he  was  created  a  baronet.  He  was  a  very  good  lecturer, 
but  ihraak  from  authorship ;  his  lectures  on  Surgical  Affeclums 
of  /A*  ITanf  were,  however,  embodied  in  his  treatise  on  the  subject 
in  Hcdmes's  SysUm  of  Surgery,  As  a  surgeon  he  was  always 
extremely  conservative,  but  hesitated  at  no  operation,  however 
severe,  when  convinced  of  its  expediency.  He  was  a  perfect 
operator,  and  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  counsellors.  He 
died  on  the  19th  of  June  1891. 

UEVlll*  ABKAB  tTBVBIIS  (1822-1903),  American  manu- 
facturer and  political  leader,  was  bom  in  Haverstraw,  New  York, 
00  the  3 ist  of  July  1822.  His  father,  John,  a  Staffordshire  man, 
was  one  of  a  party  of  four  mechanics  who  were  sent  by  Boulton 
and  Watt  to  Philadelphia  about  1790  to  set  up  a  steam  engine 
for  the  dty  water-works  and  who  in  1793-1 794  built  at  Belleville, 
K.J.,  the  first  steam  engine  constracted  wholly  in  America; 
be  made  a  fortune  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  but  lost  it 
by  the  burning  of  his  factories.  The  boy's  mother  was  of  Huguenot 
descent.  He  g^uated  with  high  rank  from  Columbia  College 
in  1842,  having  supported  himself  through  his  course.  He 
taught  mathematics  at  Columbia,  and  in  1845  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  but,  owing  to  defective  eyesight,  never  practised. 
With  Edward  Cooper  (son  of  Peter  Cooper,  whom  Hewitt 
greatly  assisted  in  organising  Cooper  Union,  and  whose  daughter 
he  married)  he  went  into  the  manufacture  of  iron  girders  and 
beams  under  the  firm  name  of  Cooper,  Hewitt  &  Co.  His  study 
of  the  making  of  gun-barrel  iron  in  England  enabled  him  to  be 
of  great  assistance  to  the  United  States  government  during  the 
CivQ  War,  when  he  refused  any  profit  on  such  orders.  The  men 
in  his  works  never  struck — indeed  in  1873-1878  his  plant  was 
ran  at  an  annual  loss  of  $  100,000.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat. 
In  1871  he  waa  prmnineot  in  the  re-organization  of  Tammany 
after  the  fall  of  the  "  Tweed  Ring  ";  from  1875  unUl  the  end 
d  1886  (except  in  1879-1881)  he  was  a  representative  in  (ingress ; 
in  1876  he  left  Tammany  for  the  County  Democracy;  in  the 
Hayes-Tilden  campaign  of  that  year  he  was  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  and  in  Congress  be  was  one  of  the 
Hooae  members  of  the  joint  committee  which  drew  up  the  famous 
Electoral  Count  Act  providing  for  the  Electoral  Commission, 
la  1S86  he  was  elected  mayor  of  New  York  City,  his  nomination 
having  been  forced  upon  the  Democratic  Party  by  the  strength 
of  the  other  nominees,  Henry  George  and  Theodore  Roosevelt; 
kit  administration  (1887-1888)  was  thoroughly  efficient  and 
creditable,  but  he  broke  with  Tammany,  was  not  renominated, 
na  iadcpc&dently  for  re-election,  and  was  defeated.    In  1896 


and  1900  he  voted  the  Republican  ticket,  but  did  not  ally  himself 
with  the  organisation.  He  died  in  New  York  City  on  the  i8th  of 
January  1903.  In  Congress  he  was  a  consistent  defender  of 
sound  money  and  dvil  service  reform;  in  municipal  politics 
he  was  in  favour  of  business  administrations  and  opposed  to 
partisan  nominations.  He  was  a  leader  of  those  who  contended 
for  reform  in  municipal  government,  was  conspicuous  for  his 
public  spirit,  and  exerted  a  great  influence  for  good  not  only  in 
New  York  City  but  in  the  state  and  nation.  His  most  famous 
speech  was  that  made  at  the  opening  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  in 
1883.  He  was  a  terse,  able  and  lucid  speaker,  master  of  wit  and 
sarcasm,  and  a  fearless  critic  He  gave  liberally  to  Cooper 
Union^  of  which  he  was  trustee  and  secretary,  and  which  owes 
much  of  iu  success  to  him;  was  a  trustee  of  Columbia  University 
from  1901  until  his  death,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Barnard  College,  and  was  one  of  the  original  trustees,  first 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Carnegie  Institution. 

HEWLETT,  MAURICE  HENRY  (1861-  ),  English  novelist, 
was  bom  on  the  22nd  of  January  i86z,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry 
Gay  Hewlett,  of  Shaw  Hall,  Addington,  Kent.  He  was  educated 
at  the  London  International  College,  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1891.  From  1896  to  1900  he  was 
keeper  of  the  land  revenue  records  and  enrolments.  He  pub- 
lished in  1895  two  books  on  Italy,  Earthwork  out  of  Tuscany, 
and  (in  verse)  The  Masque  of  Dead  Florentines,  Songs  and 
Meditations  followed  in  1897,  and  in  1898  he  won  an  immediate 
reputation  by  his  Forest  Lovers,  a  romance  of  medieval  England, 
full  of  rapid  movement  and  passion.  In  the  same  year  he  printed 
the  pastoral  and  pagan  drama  of  Pan  and  the  Young  Shepherd, 
shortened  for  purposes  of  representation  and  produced  at  the 
Court  Theatre  in  March  1905,  when  it  was  followed  by  the 
Youngest  of  the  Angels,  dramatized  from  a  chapter  in  his  Fod 
ErranL  In  Little  Novels  of  Italy  (1899),  a  collection  of  brilliant 
short  stories,  he  showed  again  his  power  of  literary  expression 
together  with  a  close  knowledge  of  medieval  Italy.  The  new  and 
vivid  portraits  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  in  his  Richard  Yea-end' 
Nay  (1900),  and  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  in  The  Queen's  Quair 
(1904)  showed  the  combination  of  fiction  with  real  history 
at  its  best.  The  New  Canterbury  Tales  (1901)  was  another 
volume  of  stories  of  English  life,  but  he  returned  to  Italian 
subjecU  with  The  Road  in  Tuscany  (1904);  in  Fond  Adventures, 
Tales  of  the  Youth  of  the  World  (1905),  two  are  Italian  lales,and 
The  Fool  Errant  (1905)  purports  to  be  the  memoirs  of  Francis 
Antony  Stretley,  citizen  of  Lucca.  Later  works  were  the  novel 
The  Stooping  Lady  (1907),  and  a  volume  of  poems,  Artemisiom 
(1909)- 

HBXAMkrnK,  the  name  of  the  eariicst  and  most  important 
form  of  classical  verse  in  dactylic  rhythm.  The  word  is  due 
to  each  line  containing  six  feet  or  measures  (pirpa),  the  last  of 
which  must  be  a  spondee  and  the  penultimate  a  dactyl,  though 
occasionally,  for  some  special  effect,  a  spondee  may  be  aUowed 
in  the  fifth  foot,  when  the  line  is  said  to  be  spondaic.  The  four 
other  feet  may  be  either  spondees  or  dactyls.  All  the  great 
heroic  and  epic  verse  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  is  in  this 
metre,  of  which  the  finest  examples  are  to  be  found  in  Homer 
and  in  Virgil.  Varied  cadences  and  varied  caesura  are  essential 
to  this  form  of  verse,  otherwise  the  monotony  is  wearying  to  the 
ear.  The  most  usual  places  for  the  caesura  are  at  the  middle 
of  the  third,  or  the  middle  of  the  fourth  foot:  the  former  is 
known  as  the  penthemimeral  and  the  latter  as  hepthemimeral 
caesura.  There  are  several  more  or  less  successful  examples 
of  English  poems  in  this  metre,  for  example  Longfellow's  JEmh- 
geline,  Kingsley's  Andromeda  and  Clough's  Bothie  of  Tober'na- 
VuoUich,  but  it  does  not  really  suit  the  genius  of  the  English 
language.  In  English  the  lack  of  true  spondees  vi  severely 
felt,  even  though  the  English  metre  depends,  not,  as  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  on  the  distinction  between  long  and  short  syllables, 
but  on  that  between  accented  and  unaccented  syllables.  The 
accent  must  always  (or  it  sounds  very  ugly)  fall  on  the  first 
syllable,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  Greek  and  Latin — 
Voss,  Klopstock  and  Goethe  have  written  hexameter  poems 
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of  vaijring  merit  tnd  the  metre  tdti  the  German  language  appendages  of  an  anterior  (protocerebral)  legment.    BchM 

distinctly  better  than  the  English.    The  customary  form  of  the  antennal  (or  deutocerebral)  segment  an  "  intctcalaiy  * 

hexameter  in  English  verse  is  exemplified  by  Coleridge's  descrip-  or  tritocerebral  segment  has  been  demonstrated  by  W.  M. 

tive  line: —  Wheeler  (1893)  and  others  in  various  insect  embryos,  vhife 

"  In  the  hex  I  ameter  |  rises  the  |  fountain's  I  lilvery  |  column.**  in  the  lowest  insect  order— the  Aptera— a  pair  of  minute  jaws— 

Several  modem  poets,  and  in  parUcuUr  Robert  Browning,  the  maxiUulae— in  dose  association  with  the  tongue  are  pceseat, 

and  Lord  Bowcn  (1835-1894)  have  used  with  effect  a  truncated  »»  has  been  shown  by  H.  J.  Hansen  (1893)  and  J.  W.  FoIsob 

hexameter  consisting  of  the  usual  verse  deprived  of  its  last  ('Qo©)-    Distinct  vestiges  of  the  maxiUulae  exist  also  in  the 

syllable.  Thus  Browning: earwigs  and  booklice,  according  to  G.  Enderiein  and  C.  Bdmer 

"  Well,  it  is  I  gone  at  i  la^.  the  I  palace  of  |  music  1 1  reared."  (»904).  and  they  are  very  evident  in  larval  may-flies.    The 

It  is  not  sufficiently  observed  that  even  the  classic  Greek  »"««fr  of  Umb-bttiring  somites  in  the  insectan  head  is  th» 

poets  introduced  considerable  variations  into  their  treatment  »««  ^<>  ^  «y«°-  ^^  ^f  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  pnmiuvely 

if  the  hexameter.    These  have  been  treated  with  erudition  in  P°»t-?"i*;  ^""^  "^.^^f  ^^"'^  *»  '^Tu^'fTK^^i  the  mouth  moves 

G.  Hermann's  De  aetaU  scripiaris  Argonauticorum.  The  differ-  ^\  ^*>  the  mandibular  segment,  so  that  the  first  three  tomites- 

enccsinthehexametersoftheLatinpocUwerenotsoremarkable.  ?<^"J^';  f^^^J^*^  and  mtercalary-lie  m  front  of  it.    In  Lan- 

but  even  these  varied,  in  various%pochs.  their  treatment  of  tester  s  terminology,  therefore,  the  head  of  an  ms^ 

the  separate  feet,  and  the  position  of  the  caesura.  The  satirists  ^**°"*7^-, .  ^^X  ""f"^  ""^m ^  **'"^*'„P*»r  ^°*«  ^ 

in    particular  allowed   thmselves  an  exlraordimiry  licence:  or  less  fused  together  to  form  a  "  lower  hp"  or  lab.um^d  the 

thesThexamctcrs,  from  Persius.  are  as  far  removed  from  the  segment  of  these  appendage  is,  m  some  msects,  only  imperfectly 

rhythm  of  Homer,  or  even  of  Virgil,  as  possible,  if  they  are  to  ""ijf^  "^'^^  ^^^  head-capsule.                     ,,        u  v. 

remain  hexameteri:-                  a  .      i—     .  jh^  th        ^  composed  of  three  segmentA;  each  bears  a  pair 

"  Mane  piger  stertJ*.   'Surge !'  inquit  Avaritia. '  heia  of  jomted  legs,  and  m  the  vast  majority  of  "wects  the  two  hmd- 

Surgc  !•  negas;  insut  *  sSrge  ! '  inquit  *  Non  queo.'  *  Surge  I  *  most  bear  each  a  pair  of  wings.    From  these  three  pairs  of 

'  Et  quid  agam  ?  '    '  Rogitas?  en  laperdam  advehe  Ponto7"  thoracic  legs  comes  the  name — Hexapoda — which  dbtinguiihrs 

It  b  also  to  be  noted  that  various  prosodical  liberties,  due  origin-  the  class.  And  the  wings,  though  not  always  present,  are  highly 

ally  to  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  hexameter,  and  long  reformed  characteristic  of  the  Hexapoda.  since  no  other  group  of  the 

and  repressed  by  the  culture  of  poets,  were  apt  to  be  revived  Arthropoda  has  acquired  the  power  of  flight.     In  the  more 


in  later  ages,  by  writers  who  slavishly  copied  the  most  antique  generalized  insects  the  abdomen  evidenUy  consists  of  ten 

examples  of  the  art  of  verse.  mcnts.  the  hindmost  of  which  often  carries  a  pair  of  tail-feelers, 

Sec  WUhclra  Christ,  Metrik  der  CrUchen  und  Rdmer,  nt  Aufl.  (cerd  or  cercopods)  and  a  terminal  anal  segment.  In  some  cases, 

(1879).  however,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  cerd  really  belong  to  an 

HEXAPLA  (Gr.  for  "sixfold"),  the  term  for  an  edition  of  eleventh  abdominal  segment  which  usually  becomes  fused  with  the 

the  Bible  in  six  versions,  and  especially  the  edition  of  the  Old  tenth.   With  very  few  exceptions  the  abdonjen  is  without  loco- 

Testament  compiled  by  Origcn,  which  placed  side  by  side  motor  Umbs.  Paired  processes  on  the  eighth  and  ninth  abdominal 

(1)  Hebrew,  (2)  Hebrew  in  Greek  character,  (3)  Aquila.  (4)  segments  may  be  specialized  as  external  organs  of  reproduaioo, 

Symmachus,   (s)   Scptuagint,   (6)   Theodotion.      See  Bible:  but  these  are  probably  not  appendages.    The  female  genital 

Old  Testament,  Texts  and  Versions,  ^  opening  usually  lies  in  front  of  the  eighth  abdominal  segment,  the 

HEXAPODA  (Gr.  I{,  six,  and  srofc,  foot),  a  term  used  in  n^^lc  duct  opens  on  Uie  ninth, 

systematic  zoology  for  that  class  of  the  ARTHaopooA,  popularly  In  »"  "»*«  Pomts  of  theur  mtemal  structure  the  Hexapoda 

known  as  insects.     Linnaeus  in  his  SysUma  naturae  (1735)  *«^^  '"^^  ^^^^'  Arthropods.    Spedally  characteristic  of  the 

grouped  under  the  class  Insects  all  segmented  animals  with  c^ass,  however,  is  the  presence  of  a  complex  system  of  air-tubes 

firm  exoskelcton  and  jointed  limbs— that  is  to  say.  the  insects,  (tracheae)  for  respiration,  usuaUy  opening  to  the  exterior  by  a 

centipedes,  millipedes,  crustaceans,  spiders,  scorpions  and  their  »e"es  of  paired  spiracles  on  certain  of  the  body  segments.  The 

allies.    This  assemblage  is  now  generaUy  regarded  as  a  great  possession  of  a  variable  number  of  excretory  tubes  (Malpighian 

division  (phylum  or  sub-phylum)  of  the  animal  kingdom  and  tubes),  which  are  developed  as  outgrowths  of  the  hind-gut  and 

known  by  K.  T.  E.  von  Sicbold's  (1848)  name  of  Arthropoda.  pourtheir  excretion  into  the  intestine,is  also  a  distinctive  character 

For  the  class  of  the  true  insects  induded  in  this  phylum,  Lin-  of  the  Hexapoda. 

naeus's  old  term  Insccta,  first  used  in  a  restricted  sense  by  M.  J.  The  wings  of  insects  are,  in  all  cases,  developed  after  hatching, 

Brisson  (1756),  is  stiU  adopted  by  many  zoologists,  while  others  the  younger  stages  being  wingless,  and  often  unlike  the  parent  in 

prefer  the  name  Hexapoda,  first  used  systematically  in  its  other  respects.  In  such  cases  the  development  of  wings  and  the 

modern  sense  by  P.  A.  UtreiUe  in  1825  {Families  naturelUs  attainment  of  the  adult  form  depend  upon  a  more  or  less  profound 

du  rhgne  animal),  since  it  has  the  advantage  of  expressing,  in  transformation  or  metamorphosis. 

a  single  word,  an  important  characteristic  of  the  group.    The  With  this  brief  summary  of  Uie  essential  characters  of  the 

terms  "  Hexapoda  "  and  "  hexapod  "  had  already  been  used  Hexapoda,  we  may  pass  to  a  more  detailed  account  of  thcir 

by  F.  Willughby,  J.  Ray  and  others  in  the  late  i7lh  century  structure. 

to  include  the  active  larvae  of  beetles,  as  well  as  bugs,  lice,  Exoskeleton 

fleas  and  other  insects  with  undeveloped  wings.  The  outer  cellular  bycr  (ectoderm  or  "  hypoder.-nb  ")  oC  insects 

Characters  **  °^  other  Arthropods,  secretes  a  chitinous  cuticle  which  has  to  be 

*  periodically  shed  and  renewed  during  the  growth  of  the  aninnaL 

A  true  insect,  or  member  of  the  class  Hexapoda,  may  be  The  regions  of  this  cuticle  have  a  markedly  segmental  arrangemeot, 

known  by  the  grouping  of  its  body-segments  in  three  distinct  and  the  definite  hardened  pieces  (sclcrites)  of  the  exoskeleton  are 

regions-a  head,  a  thorax  and  an  abdomen— each  of  which  {n  dose  contact  with  one  another  along  linear  sutui^^ 

*<;kivii>    •  ui^au,  a  i.uuim  luiu  «ii  oi/uvuku    ^vu  v>   «<iuvu  jjy  regions  of  the  cuticle  which  are  Icss  chitinous  and  moTO  membcan- 

consists  of  a  definite  number  of  segments.   In  the  termmology  ©us,  so  as  to  permit  freedom  of  movement. 

proposed  by  E.  R.  Lankcster  the  arrangement  is  "  nomomer-  Head. — ^The  head-capsule  of  an  insect  (figs,  i,  s)  is  composed  of  a 

istic  "  and  "  nomotagmic."  The  head  of  an  insect  carries  usuaUy  number  of  sclerites  firmly  sutured  together,  so  that  the  primitiwB 

four  pairs    of    conspicuous    appendages  —  feelers,    mandibles  «<^nienution  is  masked.    Above  is  the  crown  (trr/^^ 

.    *^        .        *-"«"F«v»*"u«     4iyy%iuyt^fi%ia      ««^ic«<i>    "••""»»'»«  oo  which  or  On  thc  *'  front     may  be  seated  three  simple  eyes  (ocelli), 

and  two  pairs  of  maxdlae,  so  thatjhe  presence  of  four  primitive  Below  this  comes  the  front,  and  then  the  face  or  clyoeus.  to  which  a 

Behind  the  labrum 

some   blood-sucking 

On  dther  side  a 

the  pnmitivdy  appendicular  nature  of  the  eyes  m  the  latter  jn  many  insects  of  acute  sense  and  accurate  flight  these  eyes  are  very 

dass  suggests  that  In  the  Hexapoda  also  they^represent  the  Urge  and  sub-globular,  almost  meeting  on  the  nvkklle  Una  of  tat 
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fead.-BdirvwA(]WbiiAcck*ra  (t<>u).o(to  ATidrdbtou  I  ioJnttdllnbornlplBf  l.CM,  Sndi audllu mic roimd Is noM 
mtcrior  and  ■  poateriDT  part,  while  a  duiinct  dUn-Klaitc  (rv'a)  u  I  bilifip  imcctL  Id  inBCCtiwbncmoutht  are  adapted  lor  auckini  and 
often  devefoixd  behind  th«  mokilb,  pieRiiis,  maatkable  modificalkinB  may  occur,     la  aaay  blood' 

FttUri. — MoAconKpicuDuiamon;  the  appendant  of  the  head  are  J  tucking  flin.  for  uamplc.  ihe  aalea  a  abicnl.  while  Ihe  lacinia 
the  feekn  or  antennae,  vbkh  eorrefpond  10  ine  aDterior  fcclerB  |  becomn  ■  ttmnf  knifc-lUte  piercer  and  Ihe  palp  La  «cLL  dcvi^lopcd^ 


— -  , CockRiach  (Blaua).    Magit 

«,  ja.  la.  ordo,  Uiin.  'paliJ.  galea,  lidt 
im,  palp,  galea  of  jod  manlla. 


ioae  and  nuay-joinied,  the  Hamenti  bearing  numerout 
aad  tactile  Krve^ndinea.  Elabnralion  in  the  form  e(  tl 
cflen  a  tecondai^  tnual  eharaciei  in  male  inaecIL  may  n 
«  dlital  broadening  of  the  eeenHrntB.  bo  that  the  appendagi 


number  of  Begmenu^may  be  reduced,  ce _ 

Tbe  mandibleA  of  the  Htkapoda  are  unally  itm 

MiH  nilh  the  hcad-capiLile  by  lub-globiitir  co 
led  with  abductor  and  adrlucior  musclctliy  nwaitol 
K  Kurated  or  drawn  In^Iher  K  a>  to  bite  hIUI  I> 


'cdlo-likc  aer« 
11),  whit  in 

MBrU>riiii£«i«Bid.i4.iL>.i(I.5.I>ga.jt(ife),  lurnircHcd. 

Fic.  J.— Head  ol  Cicad,  Iroot  view.  In.  ,ionrf 'IToalt'o^ 
frosa;  t.  clypeui  (the  panted  labnim  jaw^'.he  mnl 
bn»ili  iih  ^M.  ™2?„Ih".  .  JicB)  ""  l™"'  " 
111',  in'ner  'view  of  'shcalh;'  IV,  KconJ  fc^'J^  ,be  mai 
hfUl*)-  They  uiually  oh 

ba^pwn  (cardi  and  ilipa.  fig.  I,  C,  en,  HlWinj  a  dinint 
aodouler  hiba  (Iwinia  and  folca,  fig,  1,  C,  fa.  fn)  Ind  ener 


probably  tobe  irgMrdcd  j 


Ill,HiiKlk(aiid  DKtail 
'-  III*,  Uie  rpiBBnuiB  ,  , 


-.    .  right  anile  to  the  body  vuft.    A  vin^ia■aa«^ 

nowth  fiTtm  the  dorul  and  pleural  r^ou  of  the  ttaoiaac  aefBot 
that  bean  It.  aad  nicnMcopic  eumlaalkn  Ao*fB  it  to  iiiaiiil  aC  a 
-  -  1e  lays  a<  cuticutariicd  akin,  the  two  byeca  belw  ii  caaM 
i|  whete  they  are  IhlckeiKd  and  Mded  Istora  IheSm  taliihr 
im.  which  aerve  aa  a  upponlnf  fmneworic  for  the  *ifl| 
mne,  eiKla«  air-lubci,  aad  convey  blood.  Theae  amnm 
u  of  a  Knn  of  ininiu  radialine  from  the  wini^hoae  and  haOt 
ihing  at  (hey  approach  the  winE-nurtioa.  the  braaeikea  beiafl 
ctMiiKTied  by  ihort  tian&uerae  ncrvum.  «o  that  the  lariiif^n 

..e  dctaili  of  the  ncrvuratioa  vary  neatly  in  the  differeat  onkn, 

J.  H.  Comnock  andj.^.  Nndham  have  lately  fiafS-i^) 


,,_, R  are  amaller  donal  autrrowtha  o 

,   Paiml  eieclile  pUt«  (paiagia  J  »re  bme  aa 
"-  in  motht,  MwBiH,  w»i|H,  be»  aad 


he  aecnental  atrucli 

tea — donal   leim  a 

,^  by  pale,  lecbly  cbitiatKd 
dom  o(  nwvenMni  betmeB  thi 
Kcond  abdominal  sma  anoitem 
ol  the  Mroni  dcvclopmnl  o(  tha 


nbetM 


anal  ■egmcni.  The  fern _  .„.. 
tevcnih  and  eighth  legnKnu,  the  male 
paimi  timbi  an  oTtcn  bome  on  Che  lenih  seentcnt,  the  etaafaie 
tail-l«lcn  (nrci)  ol  bri«1e-cailf  and  may-llin,  or  the  Eon^xirf 
earwigi,  for  eumplr.  In  the  Embiidae,  a  Tamily  al  lioptnti.  it  baa 
been  ihown  by  G.  Endcrlein  (looil  that  (h«e  cerri  clearly  bdonf 
to  a  panially  Hipproacd  elevenlh  Kmcnl.  and  R.  Heymou  (Ite- 
iSq6I  hai  proved  by  embryoloakal  ttudy  that  in  all  ciaea  tbev 
really  bck>ng  lo  th.i  eleventh  legnieiit,  whieh  in  the  com  li 
development  becomes  fused  w'ab  the  tenth.    Smallet  apptndayi 

"lira  ol  DToccuH  carried  on  the  eighth  and  ahnh  aentwa 

F  ipeculiied  to  form  ibe  ovipOHlor  of  the  renule.JK* 
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2*.^'°*^  "^  '¥"5.5^  "'^  ^'^  (iwiimilly  hidden  by  thgn    eithn  ddc  «t  (be  Em  tbd 

nectEJwidi  nhicb 


_  Fto.&-OiitliDCi<Mik{^lu>d  Female  (OCocknacbafMiM) 

doniiul  ScpneaU  (niunbcnd  i-Io). 


Viriinii  SytUm.—Thi  m. , . 

up  on  Ibc  typical  ■rthrDpodin  plan  i 
with  a  pair  a  nnsLia  in  each  arpDcr 
aide  al  ibc  niltet  atid  ojaneclin^  wit 
bnin  (M' II 'Q  the  head.   Thebniai 


in  tbe  Henpoda  h  bvili 

double  vucnl  oa ■ 

Im  cocda  paaBiji(  A 


srs.'; 


Ihonx.  Tht  leta,  vSmn  and  olher  ornn* 
theiV  oeiw  (nicn  die  thoiacic  and  abdam 
luaion  d  levBal  pain  ol  time  EaDllia 
caCTBpondulE  lo  a  cenljalj^tion  of  indii 
"  aympacheik  "  lywcfn  vita  by  pain 


■uUct  aod  crop,  wheoce  pi 


pioceed  conja  lo 

itnl  nerwin  lyReni  then  an 


te  pniducad  by  the  huiDioijig  of  the  ffinale. 
row  tiain  IAe.  9,  E)  that  covet  Ihe  body  o(  an 
"^ — w   Tne  Kiiae  of  anidl  iwdea  chiefly  In 
often  Eiurded  by 

rod-like  celb  (fia. 

illi.    It  it  laid  that  13AXI0  HI  A 


?.-^ 


point,  of  the „. 

ctrnipkx  ear  b  drveknied^  which  it 


1,  each  of  which  over.  F10.9.— Single  Oniinalidium  of  Coclrnoach't  Eye  CaTler  Gnnacherl.  B, 
■irenti  (fij.  9.  A.  B).  Section  Ihrougt  (onpound  eye  larier  MiaLUnd  lieiiiiy);  Corsaaao/imell 
-"-  "*  "  ^'-''  ""'h-  in  cockchaler   (after  Kraepelin);  D.  -  ' ■-- '-  -^ 


I  Che  eye  of 


of   Ih!riniei1'>  bo^ 


&t.  ft  gTS 


rl  m  most  i^^dcn-eve  fly;  f.  1 


.  .  ,  ^  olKOK-fly  [ilier  "^kifdjT  E, 
Denny);  F,  earof  lana-horDed-Bniihoppcr; 
rr  openLne  and  air-lube;  b.  teccion  (after 
1  wiuiin  (aicer  Craber)-  Ali  highly  magniSed. 
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UuK^or  SjHtm.—Ttie  anndia  in  the  Hcapodi  in  itriauil,    '    ' 
at  [b  Aithropodi  pnenlly,  ihc  tujB  Gin*  bnng  uBciitcd  in 


pnnt  of  Uk  cuticle,  to 
M  lo  movv  adjKcnt  Kkr- 

■noibcr  (•«  fin.  8,  lo). 
For  nample,  Ihe  coa- 
tractioii    of    the    tcr|o- 

InE  Ihe  d«ul  vllh  the 
ventnl  Klerim  ol  the 
■bdotnen.  letieni  the 
atpocity    of    Ihe    Abdo- 


ifuenitd  into  the  prou- 
Rial  endi  of  the  ihighti 
Aexee  or  extendi  the  1^. 
Cirtilcury  SyiUm.— 
loKcta  Afftfd  ui  eiuel- 
lent  iUuBtuion  o{  Ihe 
remuiable  type  of  bkiod- 
mieid  chuacterizlnt  Ihe 
ArthropodL    The  doral 


heart  Jl^.  lo).      At  Ihe 


Hugh  ohich  the  Mood 


Fio,  10.— Doi™l  MilkIm,  H 
Peffeaidial     Tendou     of     Cc 


u  Uirougfa  ficK  pcrforatiQ 

Itomatiiat,    Ntpiiae,    Corjriifar 


1&._. ...... 

ind  Locust*  {Atridiidat) ,._  ,.   __  r— -- 


n>  the  roof  of  a     flin  and  buvi-'The'ta 


e  Hcxaf^oda.     An  pau 

laiie  polyKonal  eella   with   a  thin  ven 

havfnrntMpembrane  enemally  ai>d  van 

a  Layer  intemaHy,  the  Ian- 


t  briiile.lail  CamftSmSL 

■-■    aay-lie.)  tl«  nn 
Unally  they  apH 

._. ,  — nil  iBpuiUaf  ud 

"he  va^na  unially  opent  In  front  of  Ibe  Sfklii 
Behind  it  ii  riiualeil  a  ipcnBatbcn  (ff.  14,  mi 


aaxtOLOfPn  H£XAj 

■ad  tb*  s^podtiir  nnviaii^  BOiIoaid.  vhk  U>  ilm  pdn  ol 

Th*  p*lnd  tcBa  d  &  nilc  couiM  oT  ■  vuliblt  nunber  of  Kninl 
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MtiM  tfotk  ibdaodul 
hM  lonB  the  cUnn  or 


a3^ 


ith  Oviducu  Ot  aikit  Conneul 


Fic.  1^— Hindtt  Abdomiul  Scgtncnt  and  Ovipoutor  of  Fenulc 

t*  Ac  Tciiim,  Od,  Vagina. 

7,  Ttb  SKnilc.  iB,   SpFTRiaihea. 

9,  Sderhe  betaccn  tiIi  and  gth  C,    Aniciiar,  and    r.    pot- 

9«  fch  SdnitB*  IfUnL  toiof  gonapopfayia  i 


ihillw 
kbKTtKd  in  the  peripbecal 
■m  the  ecg<cf  II  uiacnher. 
n>  poiu  Dodd  an  laimd. 
).  UK  iccoEMl  polar  mideiu 
fint  polar  body  fivea  tim 
Uy-pnduccd  male.  Tbera 
nth  the  female  pmnudeoi, 
DoKcaiier  (i^o^-iw;)  on 

>  capabW  of  fmiliBiioa, 


"A 


r\ 


un  ihowinfl  Formatiofl  ef 
E,  ecioderm;    M,  Inner 

preaentiiifl  b«h  endodefm 
iiulLy  leadi  to  Iti  fonna- 
ally  etonialed  blaMopon 
iienaimrthai  the  inmter 


tlwEmtrrpanaf  (be  ddeithv  timet,  arae  from  cdodCnDilEitvatijtt- 
tioni  (itomodarum  uhT pEOetadAvum  mpcctively)  it  tbe  pouaiaaa 
DfchtfutbirFnHHjthuulBEitu.  TbenriKinDf  tbeiiud-EUt(maeftUfDii), 


arly  Ito^  of  ihe  devFlopi __,_   _   _. 

bic  ii  ml,  howrver,  vrry  dpAnite,  and  [be  Kgintiiur' 


OnhopUi 


iu  apnanncc  limuftanFcniily  throuEhou 'the  wbole  Itncih  of 
bic :  (be  aniErior  pani  acT  icgriinitcdbFfarF  the  patcncir.    la 


■d,  thm  EoiciE  to  the  thofix  am  IwtIvc  to 
ipten  onry  tCvcn  and  ia  CoHembota  cnly 
L  have  been  detrcHd.    TIk  fine  and  Ian 


oT  the  heaiT-capiule 
■    •-■— m  irpiH—  - 


h  IPtyllB-  labfum  rrpmcni , 


or  "  verfei,"  Ihe  compound  em  and  the  front  diviiioaa  of  iW 
Eenae  are  formed  by  Ibe  cetihuic  lobe*  of  the  embryo  (beliHifiHB 
to  the  ocular  letment).  vhOe  the  EAaitdibuLar  and  maidUBfy  «pMi 
foriB  tbe  biadar  p*na  of  Ibt  iniM  and  the  hypopbaiyinb 


n  Uitm  araand  the  ^ge  |  fonBtbebiadarpanaaflbtiniMaadtbehypofibairinb 
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«RHti  ihtttei 

fU  It  BHl!)'  ■ 


prolanfUIoii  ot  Qm  dncatl  tnfltc.  TV  at^Hi.  whn  pmur. 
uc'DlKcd  on  the  aiath  mtfOBa,  and  in  ■>■»  TliyiiBun  cdM  iln 
an  tin  cl|lith  Kfiataf,  tEcir  dncknawiit  talm  pUcc  lilEr  la  Ula 
Ihaa  that  ef  die  ccrL  Tbe  nupophyiH  are  the  projccIkniB  near 
tke  enianhv  of  the  body  thai  •uinuiid  Utc  leiniil  nri&n.  md 
vary  extreatdy  aocordinf  to  the  Idad  of  inieci.  They  have  chiefly 
beea  itudied  m  the  fcnle,  and  [am  the  itiag  and  gvipoBlor, 
orfau  peculiir  to  thia  as.  Tbey  are  developed  on  the  vmtral 
hirtfaceal  the  bedy  and  are  di  la  aunbcr.  one  pair  uisnf  frgfp  the 
ekhlh  Hsual  phle  aad  twa  pain  fraai  the  nioih.  Thii  bu  been 
' — -■  la  be  the  caae  la  biKU  aa  widely  different  ■•  Onfaauam  -' 
~he|eaitalarinaturea(-i <-'-'- 

■cEvei.    The  developiaeal 


ten^le  or  doral  put 


Fic  17.— Mornholocy  el  in  InKM: 
the  cnbryo  af  CryUeuipa,  loinewhat 
diaframnHtK.  The  lontitudiul  teg- 
■Knted  baad  alsni  the  middle  line  n- 

nervoui  wunn  anJ  the  lubiequent 
(ned^nfKUoCtachKcrniteJthelalenl 
trVEuvene  imihaded  bandi  are  the 
bleial  Mdt  if  each  leiiDcnti     the 


'and    clypi 


Pn.  pntencephaUm;    SI,.    Slu. 

I  and  10:    r<i(.  Mrplcj    i~..  iBdomii 

lave  ot  nnt  Ehoracic  ttgrnent;  v^Ma 

-     ^.^.thkUini^'int. 


jfrTVritSKephnlon:    M.  . 

■I  hmdcr  nuriin  ol  ihe  «  

10  the  (eath  ■ 
■cxonSiiE  to  Heymom  Ihey  are  frally  appendatei  o(  the  t 
aaent,  their  conneiuon  viih  Ihe  tenth  being  •rcDndary  an-  -.. 
af  coBiidDible  chin|e>  Ihal  uke  place  in  the  terminal  le 
ll  hat  been  diipulcd  whelher  any  true  tcrcl  exiii  in  Ihe  hither 
but  they  art  probably  repreKnled  in  Ihe  DIpiera  and  in  the* 
Sb  (MKapteia).    In  thoie  inwii  In  which  a  median  t 


gimate  aiutTorm  the  iub-oe»opha™l  pmBllon.  which  nippliet  the 

the  lub-oeaoirfiaaeal  ^nglion  the  mau  of  cellt  Ihal  is  10  form  the 
ncrvoufl  lyslein  »  very  Urse.  and  profcctsDneacliiidt!  thif  anterior 
or  "  brain  ^'  nUfa  cDniiill  of  Ihrcc  lobci  (Ihe  pnri't  dcut-,  and  tnl- 
encephakin  of  Viallanei  and  olhen).  each  oE  which  might  be  Ihoi^l 
to  rcpreaent  a  nefmenial  ganglion.  But  Ihe  prctaccrebnin  can- 
taint  Ihe  nn^lia  of  Ihe  ocular  tegmeiit  in  "^'''"  <<*  ^!™f  " 
Ihe  mpra4c«phi^ra1  ganfUon  or  brain  proper.    There  aic  other 
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pttlr  «ij  fuuUa  (fig,  iS.  s)  hrioB^Bg  to  the  mudlhilar  (or  ivpcrii 
ry***'.  uiB  **T*"^"'"t  KveD  acts  of  cephilk  grngfiB,  u 
pvllnt  lib  vln  u  to  tlw  eBupcddoii  of  tke  hcuL 


ttffnMtkam  of  the  ectadenii  which  adie  clcae  to  die  devck^ilng 
■ppvndAn,  the  nHUncBUry  efiindn  eppeifiiif  ioob  after  the 
buddinc  UIU&  The  plte  kuUi^  from  thne  lenftheii  Jnto  tube*, 
and  uddcrn  repeated  tuuichliw  ei  developneBt  procecdL 

Derial  Oonrt. — The  lenn  liuid  evidenly  muke  llie  vtotnl 
aipect  of  the  devdoplBf  iuect,  whoie  body  miiit  be  ampkud 
by  the  encmlon  cf  the  epilirys  »  u  to  encIaM  the  yolk  donalh'. 
Tlie  metbod  of  thi>  doml  douK  vulei  In  diflemit  Imecti.  In  the 
Colotado  beetle  tptryplun),  vhoie  devebpoieiit  hu  been  Mudicd 
by  W.  U.  Wheds,  the  umion  ie  raptuied  and  turned  bade  trom 
coverlof  the  fenn  hand,  endoeim  the  yolk  domUy  and  beconuiw 
finally  abaorbed,  ai  the  ectDdenn  of  the  lenn  band  itiell  tpttade 
lo  form  the  dorial  walL  In  aooie  mldga  and  la  caddia-fljei  the 
•eroia  beeotaea  TUptored  and  abeorbed,  while  tbe  ferm  band,  MiU 
clothed  with  the  amnioA,  crova  around  the  yolk.    Tn  mothi  and 

'  and  Kovaleviky  have  dacribnl'  (he  gnnrth 
— bryonic  ectoderm  aiiHjnd  the  yoik.  the 

..^^. - ..  -^rabvr  hu  deaoibed  a  Bmilar  meUwdof 

nal  cl«im  in  the  law-fly  HyL^oma. 

M  flf  the  orsaOB  of  the  body--iniucular,  drculalory ,  reproductive — 
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Id  may<Sea  aod  In  female  earvl|a  dtt  paM 

, directly  to  Oeaitcflar,  wUle  la  (Mit  onrill 

iliiii  ill  liniili III! il  ihm.  iT IMiii  in  ilii  i  iialiiiiiiii  lilift 


i9.-Croe.   KCIion.  through  Ab-  ,  ,         .      ^ 

i  German  Cocboach  Embryo.  A    vcniral  lOJM  lUOoun- 

e  .   II  jjj™  »v«j|,,     ;^ 

"'""*'  liw  fat  body  (fii.  i?). 
Tbi9iatHr.»wciU.t^e 


re  edvAncrd,  doraal  cl 


ip,  S^nchiiic  byer  of 

3.   Voik. 

i.  Heart. 

f.  Pericardial  aeptum. 

I,  Cenn-ceiUMimnindedby: 

■>,  MuKlc-rudiment. 
a.  Nervc^hain. 
/,    Fat  body. 


moil  inLncsting  laOt  and  probiemi  to  the  itudcnts  of  the 
Hiiapoda.  Wlnglcu  insects,  such  as  >pmig-Ulti  and  Uce,  make 
their  appearance  in  the  form  of  miniature  adulU.  Some  winted 
insecU — cockroachea,  bugs  (fig.  lo)  and  eirwigi,  [or  example— 
when  young  closely  resemble  iheii  parent!,  except  tot  tbe  abaence 
olwinp.  Ontbeothei  hand,  we  find  in  [he  vaal  majority  o(  the 
HeiapKia  a  veiy  iCaiked  difference  belweea  the  periect  iOMCl 
(imago)  and  the  young  animal  when  newly  hatched  and  for  MOW 
lime  liter  hatching.  From  Ihe  moth'i  egg  comei  ■  crawling 
csletpiUai  (fig.  II,  c),  from  the  Sy'a  a  Icgleu  maggot  (fig.  >s,')' 


Fic.  II,— </,  Owl  moth  (fftfufUi  ami(e7a);  oi,  eff,  l^Uy 
magni&ed;  c.  uiva  or  calerptllaii  d,  pupa  in  earthen  ccfL 

Such  a  young  insect  is  a  lana — ■  lenn  uied  by  axilastoti  fc( 
young  animals  generally  that  are  decidedly  unlike  Ihdr  pucBXii 
It  il  obvioua  Ihat  the  hatchinc  of  the  young  la  ■  UtTK  DceiMlUM 
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a  Don  or  tCB  prclound  IniufonnMian  or  Detunofpliow  bcfon        nBaDd¥dlllwiilQni(ilo0<<«cdnkiditaiiiiifl(>lonMbMiiii- 

UMimKLiutciiiiiuncu.    umuy  lui  iruuiuiouiiDn  nnna  their  illemioB  cbltSy  to  the  cus  thil  tRoioK  itrilrliH,  Hich  u 

Wrih  ippuenl  Hiddenncii,  at  Ibe  penullinute  itage  of  (he  tbe  tnnrfonHtioa  (/a  macpit  inlaa  fly,  oro(  aatef^t  intom 

,  inect'l  life-histDiy,  when  she  pauive  pupa  (fig.  >■ ,  4  il  revealed,  butterfly.  The  cbann  haw  been  [ouaf  la  be  made  up  at  isq 

oibibiliDjI  the  winn  and  other  imagiiul  uructurei,  which  have  oC  pnmnei  hlatolyili.  by  which  the  whole  oc  i 

b«„d^dopedunsecnl««aLh.hecu,ideoJ>t«Urv..  He..p^  t-KTy;^!^!?^^.!^?^^!^ 

*ilb  (hi>  raung  pupal  dage  in  their  l.fe-hiiioty  are  said  to  „f%„  ponioBi  cl  It  i^iSap  into  tSemw  nrw 

iinderga  "»  complete  tranilormalion,"  to  be  metabolic,  or  dermii  iicompoaeilgf  paiueftwoi"" -■-■--■ 

bcJomelabollc,  whuHu  thou  iiuecu  in  which  lie  young  form  Mrt  o(  the  hypodemui  that  oritL 

dragoB-fiit5andin»y-fliH,«hoMyoung,lhoughunlikethepitent,  id,,  „nialo  eonip»raE»dy  ^nfc^,.. 

flevelop  into  Ibe  adult  form  without  a  retting  pupal  ilage  an  previauily.  and  that  nnw  and  develop 

■aid  to  undergo  an  •' incomplete  transiormalion  "  or  to  be  when  the  other  part,  t'- ■"-- 

hemimelaboUc.    The  ahxnce  of  the  pupal  Ua^  dependi  upon  dii'ltl'or  (oiST^'Thi 

the  fact  thai  in  the  amelabdlicaixd  hcmimeLaboUc  Hexapoda  Lbc  ^j^y  ^  dacribed  1 

vring-nidimcnlt  appear  u  latenl  oulgrowlhs  (fig.  11)  oC  the  tivo  hypodcmi 

hinder  Ihoradc  legmenti  and  are  visible  eiLenully  throughout  huda  that 

the  lile-hiitory,  becoming  larger  after  each  moult  or  casting  of  the  ^ij^^ 

cuticle.    Hence,ashasbetnpoinledoutbyD.Shaip(i&jS),the  f^j!^; 

marked  divergence  among  the  Heiapoda,  as  regiidi  life-hiitory,  scmiima) 

b  between  iniecli  whose  win^  devllop  oulude  the  cuticle  ■ppcwapo 

(Eaopletygola)  and  Ibme  wboje  win»  develop  Iniide  the  cuticle  I™..".?!?" 
(Endopteiygota),  becoming  visible  only  when  the 
but  larval  culicle  rcveali  the  pup*.    Melimorpho 
Hcxapoda  depends  upon  the  univi 


fin*  d^ii«Si>"t  v?ry  d'S 

rijin  ha»  been  but  little  in 

then  in  the  iheep.tick  {Uetoptupu)  to. 


Etiyiis. — The  embryonic  ectoderm  of  an  i 
layer  of  ceDs  forming  a  coniiquous  structure,  the  orifice*  in  it— 
mouth,  aiHracles,  anui  and  terminal  ponioni  of  the  genital 
duett— being  invaginations  of  the  outer  wall.  This  cellular  layer 
a  called  the  hypodetmis;  it  is  ptotected  eitemalty  by  a  culkle, 
■  layer  of  matter  it  itself  eicictes,  or  in  the  eicretion  of  wfaich  it 
playi.  al  any  rate,  an  imponant  patt.  The  cuticle  is  \  deid 
lubitance,  and  is  composed  in  large  part  o[  chilin.  The  culicle 
contrails  strongly  in  its  nature  ifilh  the  hypodermis  it  prolecll, 
Iliidiflerenl  in  IlldetiilsindiSerenlinsectsand  in  different  stages 
of  the  life  of  the  same  inject,  Tlie  "  scleriles  "  Ihil  make  up  the 
akelelon  of  the  insect  (which  skeleton,  it  should  be  trmcmbcred, 
itenlirelyrittrnal)arecomposedofthischitinauseicnlion.  The 
growth  ol  an  insect  is  uiuilly  rapid,  and  as  the  cuticle  do«  not         Much  consideration  has  been  given  to  the  nature  ot  mela- 

ccdyiis.     Belott  a  moult  actually  occurs  ihe  cuticle  becomcj  mode  of  it?  origin.      Insect  metamorphosis    may    be    briefly 

separated  from  ill  conneiion  with  the  underlying  hypodcrmis,  described  as  phenomena  of  development  chatacleiiied  by  abrupt 

Contomiiant  with  this  separation  there  is  commencement  of  the  changes  ot  appearance  and  ol  structure,  occunirig  during  the 

loriMiion  of  a  new  cuticle  within  ihe  old  one,  so  thai  when  the  period  subsequent  to  embryonic  development  and  aniecedeni  10 

biier  b  cast  oH  the  insect  appears  with  a  partly  completed  new  the  reproductive  stale.     It  is,  in  short,  a  peculiar  mode  of  gro«ih 

differeni  from  the  old  one.  and  this  is  Ihe  essential  fact  ol  meia-  caterpillar  and  the  bullerfly.  striking  as  ihey  arc  lo  the  eye,  do 

met[riKKis.    Metimoiphosit  is,  from  this  point  ol  view,  the  sum  not  suffidently  represent  the  phenomena  of  melamorphosis  10  ihe 

of  Ihe  changes  that  lake  place  under  Ihe  cuticle  ol  an  insect  intelligence.   The  changes  that  lake  place  involve  a  revolution  in 

iKtwcen  the  ecdyies.  which  changes  only  become  eitemally  Ihe  being,  and  may  be  summariied  under  three  headings:  (1) 

displayed  when  Ihe  cuticle  b  cast  oil.    The  hypodermis  b  the  The  tood -relations  of  the  individual  are  profoundly  chan»^'i,K> 

Immcdiaie  a(enl  in  eflecling  the  eaternal  changes.  entirely  diHeicnt  set  ol  in(MV\i-n^taaVV'*"'«^'**-'^'***^ 
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qwatiV  o(  (he  tood  UkcD  b  ottoi  ndlolly  diffcraU.  (i)  A 
lAafftu,  Mdeotuy  octture  ii  tiuncd  into  4  wioged  one  with 
lupariitive  powen  of  uriil  moveinent.  (}j  As  indlvidiul  ja 
■hich  the  lepRidUctive  orguit  ud  powcn  ue  fimolonilly 
■Ixent  becomei  one  in  vhidi  ttae  stnicturei  ud  po»en  ue  the 
only  Ruon  for  cditcDCe,  for  the  gce*t  autjoiity  of  inKCti  die 
titer  B  brief  pciiixl  of  reproductioo.  Thac  cfauigcs  ue  in  the 
higher  injcctfl  bo  eitrcmc  that  it  ia  di£&cult  to  imegine  hovr  they 
could  be  incrtued.  In  the  csio  of  the  common  dronc-0y, 
Brutaiii  tenex,  the  individual,  from  1  Bcdcntaiy  maggot  livioA  In 
filth,  without  any  relationa  of  icx,  and  with  only  unimportant 
organ*  for  the  ingestion  of  ita  fout  nutriment,  changci  to  a 
creature  of  ektreme  alertness,  with  magnificent  povui  of  flijht, 
living  on  the  producta  of  the  flowers  It  frequents,  and  endowed 
■tth  highly  complei  seiuaJ  itructurea. 

Fermj  ef  Lam. — The  unlikenesi  o(  the  young  Inaect  to  Ita 
puent  b  one  of  the  factors  that  necessitatei  metamoTphosI*. 
It  !i  inttructive,  further,  la  trar«  among 
metabolic  Insects  u  Increase  in  the  degree 
dC  this  disshnltarlty.  Aa  adult  Heiapod 
Is  provided  with  ■  firm,  well-cbitinUed 
cuticle  and  six  conqiicuotu  jdated  legs. 
Many  larval  Heiapods  might  be  defined 
In  umilar  general  terms,  onlike  u  they  are 
to  their  parents  in  most  points  of  detalL 
'  Eiamplet  of  such  are  to  be  smu  In  the 
gnibs  ^of  ^  mty-Eies,  dngoa-fiies,  lace- 
wing-Dies  arid  graund-beetlcs  (fig.  34). 
This  type  of  active,  anaouied  larva — 
often  bcniing  conspicuous  feelers  on  the 
head  and  long  Jointed  cercopods  on  the 
tenth  abdominal  segment — was  styled  cam- 
podeiform  by  F.  Bauer  (iMp),  on  account 
of  its  likeness  in  shape  to  the  bristle-tall 
Catptia.  As  an  ertreme  contrast  to  this 
"'' csmpodeilorm  type,  we  take  the  maggot 
_,j.  ol  the  house-fly  [fig.  aj)— «  vennilorm 
«aol  Urva,  with  soft,  white,  leebly-chitinlzed 
:  and  without  either  betdnaptule 
*"■''"  —"•"—I-  „f  ijg^  Between  these  two  eatianes, 
numeious  iatermediate  fotmi  can  be  traced: 
the  grub  (wirewonn)  of  a  dick-beetie,  with  narrow  elongate 
wen-armoured  body,  but  with  the  legs  very  short;  the  grub 
of  a  chafer,  with  the  legs  falHy  developed,  but  with  the  cuticle 
of  all  the  tnink-segraents  loFt  and  feebly  chitinired;  (he  well- 
known  caterpillar  of  a  math  [fig.  11,  e)  or  saw-fly,  with  its 
long  cylindrical  body,  bearing  -■       '      ■  ■    ■         ■    ' 


boring  grub  of  a  longhom-beetle  or  ol  the  saw-fly  Siitx,  with 
It*  stumpy  vestiges  ol  thoracic  Itgii  the  large-hesded  but 
entirely  legless,  fleshy  grab  ol  a  weevil;  and  the  legless  hitva, 
with  greatly  reduced  head,  ol  a  bee.  The  various  Urvae  ol 
the  above  series,  however,  have  all  a  distinct  head-capsule, 
which  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  degraded  fly  maggot.  These 
~  1  larval  lorm  depend  in  part  cm  the  sunoundlngi 
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among  which  the  larva  finds  Itidf  alter  h(UUi>|-,  tha  acthn, 
trmoiued  grab  haa  to  seek  food  lor  Itidf  and  to  G^t  Its  en 
battles,  while  (be  lolt,  defenceloi  manut  Is  pcmided  with 
abundant  nourishment.  But  in  general  we  find  that  cfabontki 
of  Itnaginal  slracturc  ia  amociatcd  with  degradaiioo  in  th*  BUm 
ol  the  larva,  erudlonn  and  vcrmifonn  larvae  being  cbanctedMk 
ol  the  highest  orders  ol  the  HAapoda,  so  that  ualikttaB 
between  parent  and  oflspiing  haa  increaatd  with  the  emhttiei 
of  (he  data. 

Byptmatanuftlmit. — Among  ■  few  of  the  beetla  or  Mse 
ptera  (ft.),  and  also  in  the  neunplenius  geDns  M 
found  lile-Mstories  in  wUch  (he  eakicM  Instai  Ii  cs 
ud  (he  succeeding  Itml  t(a(ei  emcif  onn.  TIkm  bta  *um 
comprising  the  grealet  pan  ol  the  larval  hlsloiy,  an  adapitd 
for  an  toqnlline  or  a  parasitic  life,  wiMfe  sbdui  it  ■■■ml 
and  food  abundant,  while  the  short-lived,  active  csd^iIib 
enables  the  newly-hatched  insect  to  make  ita  way  to  the  tpat 
favourable  lor  ita  future  development,  dinging,  for  *»^'pr**. 
In  the  case  ol  an  col-beetle's  larva,  to  the  hain  ol  a  bee  as  she 
filea  towards  her  nac.  The  presence  of  the  two  f""*T'** 
larval  fonns  In  the  life-history  constitutes  what  ia  called  ijia- 
metamoTjihasit.  Host  significant  Is  the  precedence  of  the 
erudfonn  by  the  campodeilorm  type.  In  coojmctioD  with 
the  association  mentioned  above  ol  the  meet  U^jr  developed 
imaynal  with  the  most  degraded  larval  itractnie,  {t  Indicala 
clearly  that  the  active,  amoured  grab  preceded  the  (haggish 
aolt^klnned  caterpillar  or  maggot  In  the  evolution  of  the  Hexa- 

JVyM^.— The  term  nymph  is  applied  by  many  wiitett  00  the 
Heiapoda  to  all  young  lorms  of  Insects  (hat  are  not  solliciently 
unlike  their  patents  to  be  called  larvae.  Other  wiltcn  ippty 
lhetermioa"free  "pupa  (tee<]>/ra).  Tl  is  111  ■illnlih  iiiiiiiiiii 
use  loT  tlwse  inslara  ol  ametabolous  tat  beninwtaboloa 
Insects  In  which  the  external  wing-nidlmenis  bars  becnae 
conspicuous  (fig.  17).  Tlie  mainre  dragoD-fty  nymph,  1st 
eiample,  maka  its  way  out  of  the  water  In  vhiA  the  culy 
stages  have  been  passed  and,  dingUig  to  some  unter-plant, 
undergoes  the  final  ecdysis  that  the  imago  may  cmirfe  into 
the  air.  like  mo«  ametabolic  and  hemimeta'  " 
such  nymphs  continue  to  move  and  feed  t 
Uva.  But  eiamples  are  not  wanting  ol  a  rnore  oi 
resting  hibit  during  the  latest  nymphal  instar.  I 
the  mature  nymph  ceases  to  feed  and  remains  qu 
a  pillar.shaped  earthen  chamber.  Tlie  nymph  of 
(Thyiaoopiera)  is  sluggish,  its  legs  and  wings  beuig  smtnea 
by  a  delicate  membrane,  while  the  nymph  of  (he  male  sale- 
insect  rests  endosed  beneath  a  waxy  covering. 

Sv^mago. — Among  the  Hexapoda  generally  tlkoa  is  00 
subsequent  ecdysis  nor  any  further  growth  after  (he  asmmptioo 
ol  the  winged  suie.  The  may-flies,  however,  oSer  a  remaikable 
exception  to  this  rule.  After  a  prolonged  aquaric  larval  and 
nymphal  lile-histoiy,  the  winged  insect  appears  as  a  nib-imagD, 
■hence,  alter  the  casting  ol  a  deUcate  cuticle,  the  (me  imago 

Pupa. — In  the  metabolic  Hexapoda  the  resting  pupal  fnslar 
sbows  externally  the  wings  and  other  characteristic  H'gi"' 
orgins  which  have  been  gradually  elaborated  beneath  the 
larvit  cutide.  It  is  usual  to  distinguish  between  the  free 
pupae  (fig.  96,  b) — ol  Coleoptera  and  Hymenoplen,  lor  example 
— in  which  the  wings,  Ic^  and  other  appendages  en  not  fixed 
to  the  trunk,  and  the  oblect  pupae  (fig.  ii,  d) — such  es  may 
be  noticed  in  the  majority  of  (he  Lepidoptera — wboae  append- 
ages are  closely  and  immovably  pressed  to  (be  body  by  a  gencn] 
hardening  and  fualon  ol  (he  cuticle.  In  tbe  degree  ol  nubihty 
there  is  great  diversity  among  pupae^  A  gnat  pupa  swims 
through  the  water  by  powerful  strokes  ol  its  abdonbeo-  while 
the  caddis.fly  pupa,  In  preparation  for  its  final  ecdyxia,  bites 


the  watt 
pupae  ai 


is  (he  instar  in  which  the  wings  first  bccomi 


GSOWTH  AND  CHANCEI  HEXAFODA 

Tbe  (SvBbBi  of  Ihe 

EwlDptBymiithut  again  JuuiSed.'  fnd  bu 

lliK>dmiithuibeluvaliu,iBilw|iliyliitni]rolinHCt>.t>*<luany  have  ttai .._»_., ~ 

divai(drroinilwi(iugo.uidi(nRcalfacttlHtinlb(t>iiIWEriyll>c  iij^ved  ili  by  meus  of  ti 

I  lo  becooe  the  lnu|D  (ud  ol  OMine  Bill  do™  to)  li™!,,,^  ^  .. '     oi—  ~.« 


Henpoda  into  EinpteiTsa  and  [£g.  >s,  i)  bMenCnmaoylarvMDtOnCIHptCTi)  thatBveuu) 

"   '  feed  buried  [a  cairioa  or  eiciemeiiE.     OUiet  aqiulic  luvu 

-     .    -                                ,           ,  ,    _    .                 _  have  the  tretheal  lyitem  anlirelji  doeed,  »nd  are  »ble  10  breathe 

iveii(drroinilwi(iugo.uidi(werecalfccttlHtinlbeoiiiWEriyil>e  di,^ved  ilr  by  meus  of  tubular  or  teafJilie  gill*.    Such  are 

irve  ha»  ■Iwayi  lo  become  the  Inuco  (and  ol  OHine  rtiH  aoe»  to}  ,     __,..       . ., ',^  a-.,  ^.„  o:„  /£_  .^^       .  .r_-  j»...>  a:« 

ihe  iocnied  difficulty  o(  tbe  tnnufonnaiion,  we  "«  (rub*  of  alone-flics,  may-fliei  (fig.  )j)  and  »ome  dcagon-fiwi 

'                               --I  -  ■.—     ^^  inienaiing  feature  it  tbe  diHcience  alien  lo 


„_B a  period  <rt  I — ,- --, — 

n  miv  ulie jitace  i>  to  be  cupected.    It  ii  leimlly 
a)  ihii  ii  lumcient  »  an  eaplanalion  of  tbe    -' 


of  the  pupi.    TKii.  howinr,  ii  ._ 

(■n  ot  the  trarufoniuiiioii  pncedis  the  diiiloture  of 

fly  eiKloKd  in  a  trmpDnry  tliin."  1 
Impcffect  nKtuDorpbDili  the  chance  (iDm  larva  or  (a>  I 
of  iheUrvi  itcaikd  in  ibeKcaici}  nympli  to  imago  ui 
aa  tbe  corR^rnidini  chanie  In  Ihe  Holoneuboia,  ai 
■riU  mofmn  if  be  rrcalli  ibc  hiuorin  of  Efktminiat. 
male  OUtiiat.  But  in  none  of  IheK  lallet  o»  ban 
be  cbanftd  Ironi  a  pnilion  innk  the  body  to  become 
actively  [unctionil  «iau.  The  diflcnnce  between  t 
lalie  pujia  and  Ihe  tnie  pups  U  that  in  the  latter  - 
devoted  to  the  perfecting  01  th  ■<■  -  j 


irva  or  lai  the  lai 
'Odonii 


rfLis 


and  pupa  of  tbe  aama  iuect  in  tbe 
matter  of  breathing.  The  gnat  laiva,  loc 
enrafde,  brcaihei  at  tbe  taH-end,  han^ng 
head^downwards  from  the  iutface-£lra. 
But  the  pupa  hanp  from  (he  autface  by 
meani  of  paired  ra^uralory  tnuDpeta  on 
the  prolhoiu,  the  donal  thoradc  lur- 


fan.wl 


%  lhu>  directed 


inga  ■■»)  bodj-wal 
(tageuonelnwh 


'hldiBofoodiiar 


of  C^b>«riiliKand  in  Ihi 
Alnrtii4<u  and  OkiH 


:  of  the  fly,  bein 
towardi  tbe  upper  air. 

A  maclied  diipiofiortion  between  the 
life-ierm  ot  larva  and  Emago  h  commoii; 
the  fomer  oflen  live*  fat  nonlha  or 
yearx,  while  the  latter  only  turvivei  lot 
weelu  or  daya  or  hours.  Generally  tbe 
larval  Is  the  feeding,  tfw  imaglnal  tba 
hreeduig,  itage  of  the  Ufe-cyde.  The 
enrenie  of  this  "  division  of  labour  "  ii 
seen  in  those  insects  whose  Jaws  are 
vestigial  In  the  winged  state,  when,  the 
need  tor  feeding  all  behind  ihem,  tbey 
have  but  to  pair,  to  lay  eggs  and  to  die. 
Tbe  acquiulion  of  winp  ii  the  s'gn  of 
developed  reproductive  power.  ^ 

Ptudogenesis. — NcvcTtheiess,  the  fuoc-  rw 
tion  of  reproduction  is  occasiooilly  cjccr-      . ._,  -,•    ..j.~r--  -< 
died  by  larvae.     In  iMs  N.   Wagnet  Miy-fly  {CUfom  *> 
made  his  daaicd  ob-rvution.  on  the  '^^-M^'^A 
pioduction  of  larvu  from    uotelliliied  |iii.pli[e((t.l).   Mai- 
eggi    developed    in    the     piccodously-  nl&id — .    (The  folert 
.     fonned  owiea  of   1  larval  gall-mldta  and  Icfsaieculihiiit.) 
(Ccddomyld),  and  lubicquenl  observen 
have  CDnfinncd  hii  resulU  by  studla  on  Insects  of  fhe  same 
'     family  and  of  tbe  related  Ckimonidtt.    Tbe  larvae  produced 
I     by  this  remarkable  method  (psedogenesii)  ol  vtrgin-repniductioD 
,    are  hatched  within  the  parent  latva,  and  in  some  cases  escape 
by  tilt  rupture  a(  In  body. 

PMytmbrycmy. — Occasionally  the  power  of  reproduction  ii 

thrown  stm  farther  back  in  the  life-history,  and  it  is  found 

that  Irom  a  single  egg  a  large  number  ot  embryos  may  b«  formed. 

Roivk     P.  Maichalhu  (1904)  described  this  power  in  two  small  pamitic 

Hymenoplera— a  Chalcid  (.Entyrlai)  which  lays  egp  in  tba 

deveiofung  eggs  ot  the  small  moth  HyptmonuiUa,  and  a  Proclo- 
tiypid  {Pilytnolia)  which  infests  a  gall-midge  (Ccddomyld) 
lence  can  be  made  here  larva-  In  the  egg  ot  these  insects  a  small  number  of  nuclei 
fe-ielalionj  o(  the  larva,  are  formed  by  the  division  of  the  nucleus,  and  each  ol  Ibew 
thoK  ol  the  imago.  For  nucid  originates  by  division  the  cell-layeTs  of  a  separate  embryo, 
erial  Bittctes  00  the  various  Thus  a  mass  or  chain  ot  embryos  is  produced,  lying  in  1  common 
nmon  result  ot  metamor-  cysl,  and  developing  as  their  larval  host  devekip*.  In  this 
differ  loarkedly  in  their  way  over  a  hundred  embryos  may  result  from  a  single  ^g. 
larva  may  be  aquatic,  or  Marchal  points  out  the  analogy  ot  this  phenomenon  to  tbe 
while  tbe  imago  is  aerial,  artifidal  polyembtyony  that  has  been  induced  In  Echinodcrm 
Ic  the  imago  lucks  liquids,  and  other  egj^  by  separating  the  blaslomeres,  and  luggesLs 
It  may  eat  roots  or  retuie.  wnue  the  imago  lives  on  leaves  and  that  the  abundant  food-supply  sHorded  by  the  faosl-tatva  is 
flowen.  Tbe  aquatic  iiabit  ot  many  larvae  is  associated  nilb  favourable  for  this  multiplication  of  embtyva,  which  may  be, 
endless  beautiful  adaptations  lor  respiration.  The  lerres  al  in  itae  fiist  instance,  indted  by  the  abnormal  oamotic  pressure 
paired  spiracles  on  most  of  tbe  trunk-tegments  it  well  displayed,     on  the  egg. 

u  a  rule,  in  terreitiial  larvae— cateipaiars  and  the  grubs  of  most  Dural'uH  0/  lift.— The  Bour-moth  (E^ialia  kukmitOat 
beetles,  for  etample.  In  many  aquatic  larvae  we  find  that  all  sometimes  passe*  through  five  or  six  generations  in  a  sin^ 
tbe  i[rinda  are  dosed  up.  or  berome  functionless,  eiiept  a  year.  Although  one  ot  the  cbaiacleiistlcs  of  iniccu  is  Ihe 
pair  at  the  hinder  end  which  are  associated  with  some  arrange-  brevity  ot  their  adult  lives,  a  considerable  number  of  eaceptions 
meot— such  as  the  valvular  flaps  of  the  gnat  larva  or  the  tele-  lo  the  general  rule  have  been  discovered.  These  QCeptions 
■copic  ■  uil  "  of  the  drone-fly  larva— lot  piercing  the  surface  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  IdUowi:  (1)  Certain  larvae, 
film  and  drawing  periodical  supplies  of  atmospheric  air-  A  provided  with  food  that  may  be  adequate  in  quantity  but 
similar  restriction  of  tbe  functional  spiracles  to  tbe  tail-end     defldeni  in  nuiriment,  may  live  and  go  on  feeding  for  manj 


^  iruf  pupa  is  invariabh 


iably  c 


mneeted  with  the 
ueriorolthebod> 
V  was  induced  b. 
e  growth  of  th 


wing4  to  be  directed  inwirdi  instead  of  outwards.    S 

that  fleatpoueu  no  winRS.  but  are  understood  (opoai.-.  _..__...., 

tiooeKisliastothe  details^  nKtaniDrj^otis  in  this  group. 

Li/i-Rilaliem.—Otiy  a  brief  i 


It  may  bite  and  devour  solid  food,  vt 
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yean;  (a)  certain  stages  of  the  life  that  are  naturally  "  resting 
stages  "  may  be  in  exceptional  cases  prolonged,  and  that  to  a 
very  great  extent;  in  this  case  no  food  is  taken,  and  the  activity 
of  the  individual  is  almost  ml;  (3)  the  life  of  certain  insects 
in  the  adult  state  may  be  much  prolonged  if  celibacy  be  main- 
tain^;  a  female  of  Cybisttr  roesdii  (a  large  water-beetle) 
has  lived  five  and  a  half  years  in  the  adult  state  in  captivity. 
In  addition  to  these  abnormal  cases,  the  life  of  certain  insects 
is  naturally  more  prolonged  than  usuaL  The  females  of  some 
social  insects  have  been  known  to  live  for  many  years.  In 
Tibken  septemdecim  the  life  of  the  larva  exten<b  over  from 
thirteen  to  seventeen  years.  The  eggs  of  locusts  may  remain 
for  years  in  the  ground  before  hatching;  and  there  may  thus 
arise  the  peculiar  phenomenon  of  some  species  of  insect  appear- 
ing in  vast  numbers  in  a  locality  where  it  has  not  been  seen  for 
several  years. 

CLASSinCATION 

Number  of  Species. — It  is  now  considered  that  s,ooo,ooo 
is  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  species  of  insects  actually  existing. 
Some  authorities  consider  this  total  to  be  too  small,  and  extend 
the  number  to  10,000,000.  Upwards  of  300,000  species  have  been 
collected  and  described,  and  at  present  the  number  of  named 
forms  increases  at  the  rate  of  about  8000  q)ecies  per  annum. 
The  greater  part  by  far  of  the  insects  rxi^ting  in  ibt  world  is 
still  quite  unknown  to  science.  Many  of  the  species  are  in  pro- 
cess of  extinction,  owing  to  the  extensive  changes  that  are 
taking  place  in  the  natural  conditions  of  the  world  by  the 
^extension  of  human  population  and  of  cultivation,  and  by  the 
destruction  of  forests;  hence  it  is  probable  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  species  at  present  existing  will  disappear  from 
the  face  of  the  earth  before  we  have  discovered  or  preserved 
any  specimens  of  them.  Nevertheless,  the  constant  increase  of 
otir  knowledge  of  insect  forms  renders  classification  increasingly 
difficult,  for  gaps  in  the  series  become  filled,  and  while  the  number 
of  genera  and  families  increases,  the  distinctions  between  these 
groups  become  dependent  on  characters  that  must  seem  trivial 
to  the  naturalist  who  is  not  a  specialist. 

I  Orders  of  Hexapoda. — In  the  present  article  it  is  only  possible 
to  treat  of  the  division  of  the  Hexapoda  into  orders  and  sub-orders 
and  of  the  relations  of  these  orders  to  each  other.  For  further 
dassificatocy  details,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  special 
articles  on  the  various  orders.  As  regards  the  vast  majority 
of  insects,  the  orders  proposed  by  Linnaeus  are  acknowledged 
by  modem  zoologists.  His  classification  was  founded  mainly 
on  the  nature  of  the  wings,  and  five  of  his  orders — the  Hymeno- 
ptera  (bees,  ants,  wasps,  &c.),  Coleoptera  (beetles),  Diptera 
(two-winged  flies),  Lepidoptera  (moths  and  butterflies),  and 
Hemiptera  (bugs,  cicads,  &c.) — are  recognized  to-day  with  nearly 
the  same  limits  as  he  laid  down.  His  order  of  wingless  insects 
(Aptera)  included  Crustacea,  spiders,  centipedes  and  other 
creatures  that  now  form  classes  of  the  Arthropoda  distinct  from 
the  Hexapoda;  it  also  included  Hexapoda  of  parasitic  and 
evidently  degraded  structure,  that  are  now  regarded  as  allied 
more  or  less  closely  to  various  winged  insects.  Consequently 
the  modem  order  Aptera  comprises  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  Linnaeus's  "  Aptera  " — the  spring-Udls  and  bristle-tails,  wing- 
less Hexapoda  that  stand  evidently  at  a  lower  grade  of  develop- 
ment than  the  bulk  of  the  class.  The  earwigs,  cockroaches 
and  locusts,  which  Linnaeus  included  among  the  Coleoptera, 
were  early  grouped  into  a  distinct  order,  the  Orthoptera. 
The  great  advance  in  modem  zoology  as  regards  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  Hexapoda  lies  in  the  treatment  of  a  hetero- 
geneous assembly  which  formed  Linnaeus's  order  Neuroptera. 
,The  characters  of  the  wings  are  doubtless  important  as  indications 
of  relationship,  but  the  nature  of  the  jaws  and  the  course  of 
the  life-history  must  be  considered  of  greater  value.  Linnaeus's 
Neuroptera  exhibit  great  diversity  in  these  respects,  and  the 
imects  included  in  it  are  now  therefore  distributed  into  a  number 
of  distinct  orders.  The  many  different  arrangements  that 
have  been  proposed  can  hardly  be  referred  to  in  this  article. 
Of  special  importance  in  the  history  of  systematic  entomology 
was  the  scheme  of  F.  Brauer  (1885),  who  separated  the  spring- 


taib  and  bristle-taOs  aa  a  sub-clasa  Apterygogenca  from  all 
the  other  Hexapoda,  these  forming  the  sub-class  Pterygofenea 
distributed  into  sixteen  orders.  Brauer  in  his  arrangement 
of  these  orders  laid  special  stress  on  the  nature  of  the  meta- 
morphosis, and  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  number 
of  Malpighian  tubes  as  of  importance  in  dassification.  Sub- 
sequent writers  have,  for  the  most  part,  increased  the  number 
of  recognized  orders;  and  during  the  last  few  years  several 
schemes  of  classification  have  been  published,  in  the  most 
revolutionary  of  which— that  of  A.  Handlirsch  (1903- 1904) 
— the  Hexapoda  are  divided  into  four  classes  and  thirty-four 
ordersi  Such  excessive  multiplication  of  the  larger  taxonomic 
divisions  shows  an  imperfect  sense  of  proportion,  for  if  the 
term  "  class  "  be  allowed  Its  usual  zoological  value,  no  student 
can  fail  to  recognize  that  the  Hexapoda  form  a  sin^  well- 
defined  class,  from  which  few  entomologists  would  wish  to 
exclude  even  the  Apterygogenea.  In  several  recent  attempts 
to  group  the  orders  into  sub-classes,  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
a  few  characters  in  the  imago.  C.  Bfirner  (1904),  for  example, 
considers  the  presence  or  absence  of  cerci  of  great  importance, 
while  F.  Klapalek  (1904)  lays  stress  on  a  supposed  distinction 
between  appendicular  and  non-appendicular  gem'tal  processes. 
A  natural  system  must  take  into  account  the  nature  of  the 
larva  and  of  the  metamorphosis  in  conjunction  with  the 
general  characters  of  the  imago.  Hence  the  grouping  of  the 
orders  of  winged  Hexapoda  into  the  divisions  Exopterygota 
and  Endopterygota,  as  suggested  by  D.  Sharp,  is  unlikely  to 
be  superseded  by  the  result  of  any  researches  into  minute 
iroaginal  structure.  Sharp's  proposed  association  of  the  parasitic 
wingless  insects  in  a  group  Anapterygota  cannot,  however,  be 
defended  as  natural;  and  recent  researches  into  the  structure 
of  these  forms  enables  us  to  associate  them  confidently  with 
related  winged  orders.  The  classification  here  adopted  is  based 
on  Sharp's  scheme,  with  the  addition  of  suggestions  from  some 
of  the  most  recenl  authors — especially  B6roer  and  Enderlein. 

Class:  HEXAPODA. 
SulxUss:  Apterygota. 
Primitively  f?)  wingless  Hexapods  with  cumacean  mandiUei, 
distinct  maxiDulae,  and  locomotor  abdominal  appendages.    Without 
ectodermal  genital  ducts.    Young  closely  resemble  adults. 
The  sulxlass  contains  a  single 

Order:  Aptera^ 
which  is  divided  into  two  sub-orders: — 

1.  Thysanura  (Bristle-tails) :  with  ten  abdominal  segments;  number 
of  abdominal  appendages  variable.  Ccrci  prominent.  Developed 
tracheal  system. 

2.  CoUemhola  (Spring-tails):  with  six  abdominal  segments;  ap- 
pendages of  the  first  u>rming  an  adherent  ventral  tube,  those  of 
the  third  a  minute  "  catch."  those  of  the  fourth  (fused  basally)  a 
"  spring."    Tracheal  system  reduced  or  absent. 

Sub-class:  Exoptervcota. 

Hexapoda  mostly  with  wings,  the  wingless  forms  clearly  degraded. 
Maxillulae  rarely  distinct.  No  locomotor  abdominal  appendages. 
The  wing-rudiments  develop  visibly  outside  the  cuticle.  Younguke 
or  unlike  parents. 

Order:  Derma ptera. 

Biting  mandibles;  minute  but  distinct  maxillulae;  second  maxil- 
lae incompletely  fused.  When  wings  are  present,  the  fore-wingt 
are  small  firm  elytra,  beneath  which  the  delicate  hind-wings  are 
complexly  folded.  Many  forms  wingless.  Genital  ducts  entirely 
mesodermal.  Ccrci  always  present;  usua11)r  modified  into  un* 
jointed  forceps.  Numerous  (30  or  more)  Malpighian  tubes.  Y0U14 
resembling  parents. 

Includes  two  families — the  Forficulidae  or  earmis  (s.v.)  and  the 
Hemimeridae,  • 

Order:  OrthopteriC^ 

Biting  mandibles;  vestigial  maxillulae;  second  maxillae  incom* 
pletely  fused.  Wings  usually  well  developed,  net-veined ;  the  fore- 
wings  of  firmer  texture  than  the  hind-wings,  whose  anal  area  folds 
fanwise  beneath  them.  Jointed  cerci  always  present;  ovipositor 
well  developed.  Malpighian  tubes  numerous  (100-150).  Young 
resemble  parents. 

Includes  stick  and  leaf  insects,  cockroaches,  mantids,  grasshoppers, 
locusts  and  crickets  (see  Ortuoptera). 

Order:  PUcoptera. 

Biting  majadibW;  second  maxillae  incompletely  fused.  Fore> 
wings  similar  in  texture  to  hind-wings,  whose  anal  area  folds  fanw^ise. 
Jointed,  often  elongate,  cercL    Numerous  (50-60)  Malpighian  tube*. 
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Tlie  Devonian  rocks  of  Canada  (New  Bninswfck)  have  yielded 
several  fossils  which  are  undoubtedly  wings  of  Hexapods. 
These  have  been  described  by  S.  H.  Scudder,  and  include  gigantic 
forms  related  to  the  Ephemeroptera. 

In  the  Carboniferous  strata  (CoAl  measures)  remains  of 
Hexapods  become  numerous  and  quite  indisputable.  Many 
European  forms  of  this  age  have  been  described  t^^  C.  Brongniart, 
and  American  by  S.  H.  Scudder.  The  latter  has  established, 
for  all  the  Palaeozoic  insects,  an  order  Palaeodictyoptera, 
there  being  a  closer  similarity  between  the  fore-wings  and  the 
bind'Wings  than  is  to  be  seen  in  most  living  orders  of  Hezapoda, 
while  affinities  are  shown  to  several  of  these  orders — notably 
the  Orthoptera,  Ephemeroptera,  Odonata  and  Hemiptera.  It 
is  probable  that  many  of  these  Carboniferous  insects  might 
be  referred  to  the  Isoptera,  while  others  would  fall  into  the 
existing  orders  to  which  they  are  allied,  with  some  modification 
of  our  present  diagnoses.  Of  special  interest  are  cockroach- 
like  forms,  with  two  pairs  of  similar  membranous  wings  and 
a  long  ovipositor,  and  gigantic  insects  allied  to  the  Odonata, 
that  measured  2  ft.  across  the  outspread  wings.  A  remark- 
able fossil  from  the  Scottish  Coal-measures  {LUhomaniis)  had 
apparently  small  wing-like  structures  on  the  prothorax,  and 
in  allied  genera  small  veined  outgrowths — ^like  tracheal  gills — 
occurred  on  the  abdominal  segments.  To  the  Permian  period 
belongs  a  remarkable  genus  Eugereon,  that  combines  hemiptcroid 
jaws  with  orthopteroid  wing-neuration.  With  the  dawn  of  the 
Mesozoic  epoch  we  reach  Hexapods  that  can  be  unhesitatingly 
referred  to  existing  orders.  From  the  Trias  of  Colorado,  Scudder 
has  described  cockroaches  intermediate  between  their  Carboni- 
ferous precursors  and  their  present-day  descendants,  while 
the  existence  of  endopterygotous  Hexapods  is  shown  by  the 
remains  of  Coleoptera  of  several  families.  In  the  Jurassic  rocks 
are  found  Ephemeroptera  and  Odonata,  as  well  as  Hemiptera, 
referable  to  existing  families,  some  representatives  of  which 
had  already  appeared  in  the  oldest  of  the  Jurassic  ages — the 
Lias.  To  the  Lias  also  can  be  traced  back  the  Neuroptera, 
the  Trichoptera,  the  orthorrhaphous  Diptera  and,  according 
to  the  determination  of  certain  obscure  fossils,  also  the  Hymeno- 
ptera  (ants).  The  Lithographic  stone  of  Kimmcridgian  age, 
at  Solenhofen  in  Bavaria,  is  especially  rich  in  insect  remains, 
cydorrhaphous  Diptera  appearing  here  for  the  first  time.  In 
Tertiary  times  the  higher  Diptera,  besides  Lepidoptera  and 
Hymenoptera,  referable  to  existing  families,  become  fairly 
abundant.  Numerous  fossil  insects  preserved  in  the  amber 
of  the  Baltic  Oligocene  have  been  described  by  G.  L.  Mayr 
and  others,  while  Scudder  has  studied  the  rich  Oligocene  faunas 
of  Colorado  (Florissant)  and  Wyoming  (Green  River).  The 
Oeningen  beds  of  Baden,  of  Miocene  age,  have  also  yielded 
an  extensive  insect  fauna,  described  fifty  years  ago  by  O.  Heer. 
Further  details  of  the  geological  history  of  the  Hcxapoda  will 
be  found  in  the  special  articles  on  the  various  orders.  Frag- 
mentary as  the  records  are,  they  show  that  the  Exopterygota 
preceded  the  Endopterygota  in  the  evolution  of  the  class, 
and  that  among  the  Endopterygota  those  orders  in  which 
the  greatest  difference  exists  between  imago  and  larva — thf 
Lepidoptera,  Diptera  and  .  Hymenoptera — were  the  latest 
to  take  their  rise. 

Geographical  Dzstkibution 

The  class  Hexapoda  has  a  world-wide  range,  and  so  have  most 
of  its  component  orders.  The  Aptera  have  perhaps  the  most 
extensive  distribution  of  all  animals,  being  found  in  Franz  Josef 
Land  and  South  Victoria  Land,  on  the  snows  of  Alpine  glaciers, 
and  in  the  depths  of  the  most  extensive  caves.  Most  of  the 
families  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  genera  of  insects  are 
exceedingly  widespread,  but  a  study  of  the  genera  and  species  in 
any  of  the  more  important  families  shows  that  faunas  can  be 
distinguished  whose  headquarters  agree  fairly  with  the  regions 
that  have  been  proposed  to  express  the  distribution  of  the  higher 
vertebrates.  Many  insects,  however,  can  readily  extend  their 
range,  and  a  careful  study  of  their  distribution  leads  us  to  dis- 
icrimiaale  between  faunas  rather  than  definitely  to  map  re^ons. 


A  large  and  dominant  Holoarctic  fauna,  with  numerous  sob^ 
divisions,  ranges  over  the  great  northern  continents,  and  ii 
characterized  by  the  abundance  of  certain  families  fike  the 
Carabidae  and  Stapkylinidae  among  the  Coleoptera  and  the 
Tenti^edinidae  among  the  Hymenq>tera.    The  southern  ttfritoiy 
held  by  this  fauna  is  invaded  by  genera  and  species  distinctly 
tropidd.    Oriental  types  range  far  northwards  into  China  and 
Japan.    Ethiopian    forms    invade    the    Mediterranean    area. 
Neotropical  and  distinctively  Sonoran  insects   mingle  with 
members  of  the  Holoarctic  fauna  across  a  wide  "  transition  zone  ** 
in  North  America.  "  Wallace's  line  "  dividing  the  Indo-Malayan 
and  Austro-Malayan  subrrcgions  is  frequently  transgressed  in  the 
range  of  Malayan  insects.    The  Australian  fauna  is  rich  in 
characteristic  and  peculiar  genera,  and  New  Zealand,  whfle 
possessing  some  remarkable  insects  of  its  own,  lacks  entirely 
several  families  mth  an  almost  world-wide  range — for  example,  the 
NotodatUidac,  Lasiocampidaey  and  other  families  of  Lepidoptera. 
Interesting  relationships  between  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental,  the 
Neotropical  and  West  African,  the  Patagonian  and  New  Zealand 
fauiuis  suggest  great  changes  in  the  distribution  of  land  and 
water,  and  throw  doubt  on  the  doctrine  of  the  permanence  of 
continental  areas  and  oceanic  basins.    Holoarctic  types  reappear 
on  the  Andes  and  in  South  Africa,  and  even  in  New  Zealand. 
The  study  of  the  Hexapoda  of  oceanic  islands  is  full  of  interest. 
After  the  determination  of  a  number  of  cosmopolitan  insects 
that  may  well  have  been  artificially  introduced,  there  remains  a 
large  proportion  of  endemic  species — sometimes  referaUe  to 
distinct  genera — which  suggest  a  high  antiquity  for  the  truly 
insular  faunas. 

Relationships  and  Phylogeny 

The  Hexapoda  form  a  very  clearly  defined  class  of  the  Arthro- 
poda,  and  many  recent  writers  have  suggested  that  they  must 
have  arisen  independently  of  other  Arthropods  from  annelid 
worms,  and  that  the  Arthropoda  must,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  an  "  unnatural,"  polyphyletic  assemblage.  The  cogent  argu- 
ments against  this  view  are  set  forth  in  the  article  on  Arthropoda. 
A  near  relationship  between  the  Apterygota  and  the  Crustacea 
has  been  ably  advocated  by  H.  J.  Hansen  (1893).  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  the  Hexapoda  are  akin  to  the  Chilopoda. 
VerboefT  has  lately  (1904)  put  forward  the  view  that  there  are 
really  six  segments  in  the  hexapodan  thorax  and  twenty  in  the 
abdomen — the  cerd  belonging  to  the  seventeenth  abdominal 
segment  thus  showing  a  close  agreement  with  the  centipede 
Scohpettdra.  On  the  other  hand,  G.  H.  Carpenter  (1899,  1902- 
1904)  has  lately  endeavoured  to  show  an  exact  numerical 
correspondence  in  segmentation  between  the  Hexapoda,  the 
Crustacea,  the  Arachnida,  and  the  most  primitive  of  the  Diplopoda. 
On  either  view  it  may  be  believed  that  the  Hexapoda  arose  with 
the  allied  classes  from  a  primitive  arthropod  stock,  while  the 
relationships  of  the  class  are  with  the  Crustacea,  the  Chilopoda 
and  the  Diplopoda,  rather  than  with  the  Arachnida. 

Nature  of  Primitive  Hexapoda. — ^Two  divergent  views  have 
been  held  as  to  the  nature  of  the  original  hexapod  stock.  Some 
of  those  zoologists  who  look  to  Peripatus,  or  a  similar  worm-like 
form,  as  representing  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  Hexapoda  have 
laid  stress  on  a  larva  like  the  caterpillar  of  a  moth  or  saw-fiy  as 
representing  a  primitive  stage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  view  of 
F.  Miiller  and  F.  Brauer,  that  the  Thysanura  represent  more 
nearly  than  any  other  existing  insects  the  ancestors  of  the  dass, 
has  been  accepted  by  the  great  majority  of  students.  And  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  belief  is  justified.  The  caterpillar, 
or  the  maggot,  is  a  sr>eciali2ed  larval  form  characteristic  of  the 
most  highly  dcvelop>ed  orders,  while  the  campodciform  larva  tt 
the  starting-point  for  the  more  primitive  insects.  The  occurrence 
in  the  hypermetamorphic  Coleoptera  (see  supra)  of  a  campodci- 
form preceding  an  eruciform  stage  in  the  life-history  b  most 
suggestive.  Taken  in  connexion  with  the  likeness  of  the  young 
among  the  more  generalized  orders  to  the  adults,  it  indicates 
clearly  a  thysanuroid  starting-point  for  the  evolution  of  the 
hexapod  orders.  And  we  must  infer  further  that  the  spedaliaa- 
tion  of  the  higher  orders  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  la 
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the  extent  of  the  metmmorphosis— a  very  exceptional  condition 
anong  animals  generally,  as  has  been  ably  pointed  out  by 
L.  C.  Miall  (i8q5). 

Origin  of  Wings. — The  p<»t-embryonic  growth  of  Hexapods 
with  or  without  metamorphosis  'a  accompanied  in  most  cases  by 
the  acquisition  of  wings.  These  organs,  thus  acquired  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  individual,  roust  have  been  in  some  way  acquired 
during  the  evolution  of  the  class.  Many  students  of  the  group, 
following  Braucr,  have  regarded  the  Apterygota  as  representing 
the  original  wingless  progenitors  of  the  Pterygota,  and  the  many 
primitive  characters  shown  by  the  former  group  lend  support  to 
this  view.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  argued  that  the 
presence  of  wings  in  a  vast  majority  of  the  Hexapoda  suggests 
their  presence  in  the  ancestors  of  the  whole  class.  It  is  most 
unlikely  that  wings  have  been  acquired  independently  by  various 
orders  of  Hexapoda,  and  if  we  regard  the  Thysanura  as  the 
slightly  modified  representatives  of  a  primitively  wingless  stock, 
we  must  postulate  the  acquisition  of  wings  by  some  early  offshoot 
of  that  stock,  an  offshoot  whence  the  whole  group  of  the  Pterygota 
took  its  rise.  How  wings  were  acquired  by  these  primitive 
Pterygota  must  remain  for  the  present  a  subject  for  speculation. 
Insect  wings  arc  specialized  outgrowths  of  certain  thoracic 
segments,  and  are  quite  unrepresented  in  any  other  class  of 
Arthropods.  They  arc  not,  therefore,  like  the  wings  of  birds, 
noodified  from  some  pre-existing  structures  (the  fore-limbs) 
common  to  their  phylum;  they  are  new  and  peculiar  structures. 
Comparison  of  the  tracheated  wings  with  the  paired  tracheated 
outgrowths  on  the  abdominal  segments  of  the  aquatic  campodei- ' 
form  larva  of  may-flics  (see  fig.  27)  led  C.  Gcgenbaur  to  the 
brilliant  suggestion  that  wings  might  be  regarded  as  specialized 
and  transformed  gills.  But  a  survey  of  the  Hexapoda  as  a 
whole,  and  especially  a  comparative  study  of  the  tracheal  system, 
can  hardly  leave  room  for  doubt  that  this  system  is  primitively 
adapted  for  atmospheric  breathing,  and  that  the  presence  of 
tracheal  gills  in  larvae  must  be  regarded  as  a  special  adaptation 
for  temporary  aquatic  life.  The  origin  of  insect  wings  remains, 
therefore,  a  mystery,  deepened  by  the  difficulty  of  imagining  any 
probable  use  for  thoracic  outgrowths,  comparable  to  the  wing- 
rudiments  of  the  Exopterygota,  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
evolution. 

Origin  of  Mdamorpkgsis. — In  connexion  with  the  question 
whether  metamorphosis  has  been  gradually  acquired,  we  have  to 
consider  two  aspects,  viz.  the  bionomic  nature  of  metamorphosis, 
and  to  what  extent  it  existed  in  primitive  insects.  Bionomically, 
metamorphosis  may  be  defined  as  the  sum  of  adaptations  that 
have  gradually  fitted  the  larva  (caterpillar  or  maggot)  for  one 
kind  of  life,  the  fly  for  another.  So  that  we  may  conclude  that 
the  factors  of  evolution  would  favour  its  development.  With 
regard  to  Its  occurrence  in  primitive  insects,  oi/r  knowledge  of  the 
geological  record  is  most  im[>crfcct,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  supports 
the  conclusion  that  holometabolism  {i.e.  extreme  metamorphosis) 
is  a  comparatively  recent  phenomenon  of  insect  life.  None  of 
the  groups  of  existing  Endopterygota  have  been  traced  with 
certainty  farther  back  than  the  Mesozoic  epoch,  and  all  the 
numerous  Palaeozoic  insect-fossils  seem  to  belong  to  forms  that 
possessed  only  imperfect  metamorphosis.  The  only  doubt  arises 
from  the  existence  of  insect  remains,  referred  to  the  order 
Colcoptera,  in  the  Silesian  Culm  of  Steinkunzendorf  near 
Rcichenbach.  The  oldest  larva  known,  Mormolucoides  arti- 
cuiatus,  is  from  the  New  Red  Sandstone  of  Connecticut;  it 
belongs  to  the  Sialidae,  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of  Ilolometabola. 
It  is  now,  in  fact,  generally  admitted  that  metamorphosis  has 
been  acquired  comparatively  recently,  and  Scudder  in  his 
review  of  the  earliest  fossil  insects  states  that  ^'  their  meta- 
morphoses were  simple  and  incomplete,  the  young  leaving  the 
egg  with  the  form  of  the  parent,  but  without  wings,  the  assump- 
tion of  which  required  no  quiescent  stage  before  maturity." 

It  has  been  previously  remarked  that  the  phenomena  of 
holometabolism  are  connected  with  the  development  of  wings 
inside  the  body  (except  in  the  case  of  the  fleas,  where  there 
are  no  wings  in  the  perfect  insect).  Of  existing  insects  90% 
belong  to  the  Endopterygota.    At  the  same  tinoe  we  have  no 


evidence  that  any  Endopterygota  existed  amongst  Palaeozoic 
insects,  so  that  the  phenomeiui  of  endopterygotism  are  compara- 
tively recent,  and  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  Endopterygota  owe 
their  origin  to  the  older  Exopterygota.  In  Endopterygota  the 
wings  commence  their  development  as  invaginations  of  the 
hypodermis,  while  in  Exopterygota  the  wings  begin — and  always 
remain— as  external  folds  or  evaginations.  The  two  modes 
of  growth  are  directly  opposed,  and  at  first  sight  it  appears  that 
this  fact  negatives  the  view  that  Endopterygota  have  been 
derived  from  Exopterygota. 

Only  three  hypotheses  as  to  the  origin  of  Endopterygota 
can  be  suggested  as  possible,  viz.:~(i)  That  some  of  the  Palaeo- 
zoic insects,  though  we  Infer  them  to  have  been  exopterygotous, 
were  really  endopterygotous,  and  were  the  actual  ancestors 
of  the  existing  Endopterygota;  (2)  that  EndopterygoU  are 
not  descended  from  Exopterygota,  but  were  derived  directly 
from  ancestors  that  were  never  winged;  (3)  that  the  predominant 
division — i.e.  Endopterygota — of  insects  of  the  present  epoch 
are  descended  from  the  predominant — if  not  the  sole — group 
that  existed  in  the  Palaeozoic  epoch,  viz.  the  Exopterygota. 
The  first  hypothesis  Is  not  negatived  by  direct  evidence,  for 
we  do  not  actually  know  the  ontogeny  of  any  of  the  Palaeozoic 
insects;  it  is,  however,  rendered  highly  improbable  by  the 
modem  views  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  wings  in  insects, 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  Endopterygota  include  none  of  the 
lower  existing  forms  of  insects.  The  second  hypothesis — to 
the  effect  that  Endopterygota  are  the  descendants  of  apterous 
insects  that  had  never  possessed  wings  {i.e.  the  Apterygogenea 
of  Brauer  and  others,  though  we  prefer  the  shorter  term  Aptery* 
gota) — is  rendered  improbable  from  the  fact  that  existing 
Apterygota  are  related  to  Exopterygota,  not  to  Endopterygota, 
and  by  the  knowledge  that  has  been  gained  as  to  the  morphology 
and  development  of  wings,  which  suggest  that — if  we  may  so 
phrase  it — were  an  apterygotous  insect  gradually  to  develop 
wings,  it  would  be  on  the  exopterygotous  system.  From  all 
points  of  view  it  appears,  therefore,  probable  that  Endopterygota 
are  descended  from  Exopterygota,  and  we  are  brought  to  the 
question  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  has  occurred. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  any  species  of  insect 
that  has  for  a  long  period  developed  the  wings  outside  the  body 
coidd  change  this  mode  of  growth  suddenly  for  an  internal 
mode  of  development  of  the  organs  in  question,  for,  as  we  have 
already  explained,  the  two  modes  of  growth  are  directly  opposed. 
The  explanation  has  to  be  sought  in  another  direction.  Now 
there  are  many  forms  of  Exopterygota  in  which  the  creatures 
are  almost  or  quite  destitute  of  wings.  This  phenomenon 
occurs  among  species  found  at  high  elevations,  among  others 
found  in  arid  or  desert  regions,  and  in  some  cases  in  the  female 
sex  only,  the  male  being  winged  and  the  female  wingless.  This 
last  state  is  very  frequent  in  BkUtidae,  which  were  amongst 
the  most  abundant  of  Palaeozoic  insects.  The  wingless  forms 
in  question  are  always  allied  to  winged  forms,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  have  been  really  derived  from 
winged  forms.  There  are  also  insects  (fleas,  &c.)  in  which 
metamorphosis  of  a  "  complete  "  character  exists,  though  the 
insects  never  develop  wings.  These  cases  render  it  highly 
probable  that  insects  may  in  some  circumstances  become  wing- 
less, though  their  ancestors  were  winged.  Such  insects  have  been 
styled  anapterygotous.  In  these  facts  we  have  one  possible 
clue  to  the  change  from  exopterygotism  to  endopterygotism, 
namely,  by  an  intermediate  period  of  anapterygotism. 

Although  we  cannot  yet  define  the  conditions  under  which 
exopterygotous  wings  are  suppressed  or  unusually  developed, 
yet  we  know  that  such  fluctuations  occur.  There  aire,  in  fact, 
existing  forms  of  Exopterygota  that  are  usually  wingless,  and 
that  nevertheless  appear  in  certain  seasons  or  localities  with 
wings.  We  are  therefore  entitled  to  assume  that  the  suppressed 
wings  of  Exopterygota  tend  to  reappear;  and,  speaking  of  the 
past,  we  may  say  that  if  after  a  period  of  suppression  the  wings 
began  to  reappear  as  hypodermal  buds  while  a  more  rigid  pressure 
was  exerted  by  the  cuticle,  the  growth  of  the  buds  would  neces- 
sarily be  inwards^  and  w*  should  have  incipient  cndQ^\£rs^N^as&« 
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The  change  that  is  required  to  transform  Exopterygota  into 
Endopterygota  is  merely  that  a  cell  of  hypodermis  should 
proliferate  inwards  instead  of  outwards,  or  that  a  minute  hypo- 
dermal  evaginaled  bud  should  be  forced  to  the  interior  of  the 
body  by  the  pressure  of  a  contracted  cuticle. 

If  it  should  be  objected  that  the  wings  so  developed  would 
be  rudimentary,  and  that  there  would  be  nothing  to  encourage 
their  development  into  perfect  functional  organs,  we  may 
remind  the  reader  that  we  have  already  pointed  out  that  im- 
perfect wings  of  Exopterygota  do,  even  at  the  present  time  under 
certain  conditions,  become  perfect  organs;  and  we  may  also 
add  that  there  are,  even  among  existing  Endopterygota,  species 
in  which  the  wings  are  usually  vestiges  and  yet  sometimes 
become  perfectly  developed.  In  fact,  almost  every  condition 
that  is  required  for  the  change  from  exoptcrygotism  to  endo- 
pterygotism  exists  among  the  insects  that  surround  us. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  considered  improbable  that  organs 
like  the  wings,  having  once  been  lost,  should  have  been  re- 
acquired on  the  large  scale  suggested  by  the  theory  just  put 
forward.  If  so,  there  is  an  alternative  method  by  which  the 
endopterygotous  may  have  arisen  from  the  exopterygotous 
condition.  The  sub-imago  of  the  Ephemeroptera  suggests  that 
a  moult,  after  the  wings  had  become  functional,  was  at  one  time 
general  among  the  Hcxapoda,  and  that  the  resting  nymph  of 
the  Thysanoptera  or  the  pupa  of  the  Endopterygota  represents 
a  formerly  active  stage  in  the  life-history.  Further,  although 
the  wing-rudiments  appear  externally  in  an  early  instar  of  an 
exopterygotous  insect,  the  earliest  instars  are  wingless  and 
wing-rudiments  have  been  previously  developing  beneath 
the  cuticle,  growing  however  outwards,  not  inwards  as  in  the 
larva  of  an  endopterygote.  The  change  from  an  exoptcrygote 
to  an  endopterygote  development  could,  therefore,  be  brought 
about  by  the  gradual  postponement  to  a  later  and  later  instar 
of  the  appearance  of  the  wing-rudiments  outside  the  body, 
and  their  correlated  growth  inwards  as  imaginal  disks.  For 
in  the  post-embryonic  development  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
Endopterygota  we  may  imagine  two  or  three  instars  with 
wing-rudiments  to  have  existed,  the  last  represented  by  the 
sub-imago  of  the  may-flies.  As  the  life-conditions  and  feeding- 
habits  of  the  larva  and  imago  become  constantly  more  divergent, 
the  appearance  of  the  wing-rudiments  would  be  postponed  to 
the  pre-imaginal  instar,  and  that  instar  would  become  pre- 
dominantly passive. 

Relationships  of  the  Orders. — Reasons  have  been  given  for 
regarding  the  Thysanura  as  representing,  more  nearly  than 
any  other  living  group,  the  primitive  stock  of  the  Hcxapoda. 
It  is  believed  that  insects  of  this  group  are  represented  among 
Silurian  fossils.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  they  were  pre- 
ceded, in  Cambrian  times  or  earlier,  by  Arthropods  possessing  well 
developed  appendages  on  all  the  trunk-segments.  Of  such  Arthro- 
pods the  living  Symphyla — of  which  the  delicate  little  Scutigerella 
b  a  fairly  well-known  example — give  us  some  representation. 

No  indications  beyond  those  furnished  by  comparative 
anatomy  help  us  to  unravel  the  phylogeny  of  the  Collcmbola. 
In  most  respects,  the  shortened  abdomen,  for  example,  they 
are  more  specialized  than  the  Thysanura,  and  most  of  the 
features  in  which  they  appear  to  be  simple,  such  as  the  absence 
of  a  tracheal  system  and  of  compound  eyes,  can  be  explained 
as  the  result  of  degradation.  In  their  insunken  mouth  and  their 
jaws  retracted  within  the  head-capsule,  the  Collembola  resemble 
the  entotrophous  division  of  the  Thysanura  (see  After  ^),  from 
which  they  are  probably  descended. 

From  the  thysanuroid  stock  of  the  Apterygota,  the  Exoptery- 
gota took  their  rise.  We  have  undoubted  fossil  evidence  that 
winged  insects  lived  in  the  Devonian  and  became  numerous 
in  the  Carboniferous  period.  These  ancient  Exopterygota 
were  synthetic  in  type,  and  included  insects  that  may,  with 
probability,  be  regarded  as  ancestral  to  most  of  the  existing 
orders.  It  is  hard  to  arrange  the  Exopterygota  in  a  linear 
series,  for  some  of  the  orders  that  are  remarkably  primitive 
in  some  respects  are  rather  highly  specialized  in  others.  As 
regards  wing-structure,  the  Isoptera  with  the  two  pairs  closely 


similar  are  the  most  primitive  of  all  winged  insects;  wide 
in  the  paired  mesodermal  genital  ducts,  the  doogmte  cerd  and 
the  conspicuous  maxillulae  of  their  larvae  the  ^liemeropters 
retain  notable  ancestral  characters.  But  the  vcsttgiai  jm, 
numerous  Malpighian  tubes,  and  specialized  wings  of  may-ffio 
forbid  us  to  consider  the  order  as  on  the  whole  primitive.  So 
the  Dermaptera,  which  retain  distinct  maxillulae  and  have  ao 
ectodermal  genital  ducts,  have  either  specialized  or>aboctcd 
wings  and  a  large  number  of  Malpighian  tubes.  The  Gorrodcntis 
retain  vestigial  maxillulae  and  two  pairs  of  Malpighian  tubo^ 
but  the  wings  are  somewhat  specialized  in  the  Copeognatha  tad 
absent  in  the  degraded  and  parasitic  Mailophaga.  The  Pfer»> 
ptera  and  Orthoptera  agree  in  their  numerous  Malpighian  tuba 
and  in  the  development  of  a  folding  anal  area  in  the  hind-wiof. 
As  shown  by  the  number  and  variety  of  species,  the  Orthoptera 
are  the  most  dominant  order  of  this  group.  Eminently  tcrrcs> 
trial  in  habit,  the  diflferentiation  of  their  fore-wings  and  Uad- 
wings  can  be  traced  from  Carboniferous,  isopteroid  ancestots 
through  intermediate  Mcsozoic  forms.  The  Plecoptera  resenhle 
the  Ephemeroptera  and  Odonata  in  the  aquatic  habits  of  ihek 
larvae,  and  by  the  occasional  presence  of  tufted  thoracic  gib 
in  the  imago  exhibit  an  aquatic  character  unknown  in  any  other 
winged  insects.  The  Odonata  are  in  many  imaginal  and  larval 
characters  highly  specialized;  yet  they  probably  arose  with  the 
Ephemeroptera  as  a  divergent  offshoot  of  the  same  primitive 
isopteroid  stock  which  developed  more  directly  into  the  Uviag 
Isoptera,  Plecoptera,  Dermaptera  and  Orthoptera. 

All  these  orders  agree  m  the  possession  of  biting  mandibWi 
while  their  second  maxillae  have  the  inner  and  outer  febes 
usually  distinct.  The  Ilemiptera,  with  their  piercing  mandibkl 
and  first  maxillae  and  with  their  second  maxillae  fused  to  fom 
a  jointed  beak,  stand  far  apart  from  them.  This  order  can  be 
traced  with  certainty  back  to  the  early  Jurassic  epoch,  wbik 
the  Permian  fossil  Eugercottt  and  the  living  order-^-speduJIy 
modified  in  many  respects — of  the  Thysanoptera  indicate  slept 
by  which  the  aberrant  suctorial  and  piercing  mouth  of  the  Heini* 
ptera  may  have  been  developed  from  the  biting  mouth  of  primitive 
Isoptcroids,  by  the  elongation  of  some  parts  and  the  supfMOSMNi 
of  others.  The  Anoplura  may  probably  be  regardedas  a  degraded 
offshoot  of  the  Ilemiptera. 

The  importance  of  great  cardinal  features  of  the  life-histoiy 
as  indicative  of  relationship  leads  us  to  consider  the  EIndoptery* 
gota  OS  a  natural  assemblage  of  orders.  The  occurrence  of 
weevils — among  the  most  specialized  of  the  Coleoptera — io 
Triossic  rocks  shows  us  that  this  great  order  of  metabolous 
insects  had  become  diflerentiated  into  its  leading  families  at 
the  dawn  of  the  ]Mcso7.oic  era,  and  that  we  must  go  far  back 
into  the  Palaeozoic  for  the  origin  of  the  Endopterygota.  In 
this  view  we  are  confirmed  by  the  impossibility  of  deriving  the 
Endopterygota  from  any  living  order  of  Exopterygota.  We 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  primitive  stock  of  the  former  sub* 
class  became  early  difTcrcntiated  from  that  of  the  latter.  So 
widely  have  most  of  the  higher  orders  of  the  Hexapoda  now 
diverged  from  each  other,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  in  moat 
cases  to  trace  their  relationships  with  any  confidence.  The 
Ncuroptera,  with  their  similar  fore-  and  hind-wings  and  their 
campodeiform  larvae,  seem  to  stand  nearest  to  the  presumed 
isopteroid  ancestry,  but  the  imago  and  larva  are  often  specialized. 
The  campodeiform  larvae  of  many  Coleoptera  are  indeed  far 
more  primitive  than  the  neuropteran  larvae,  and  suggest  to  us 
that  the  Coleoptera — modified  as  their  wing-structure  has 
become — arose  very  early  from  the  primitive  metabolous 
stock.  The  antiquity  of  the  Coleoptera  is  further  shown  by 
the  great  diversity  of  larval  form  and  habit  that  has  arisen  in 
the  order,  and  the  proof  a/Torded  by  the  hypermet amorphic 
beetles  that  the  campodeiform  preceded  the  cruciform  larva 
has  already  been  emphasized. 

In  all  the  remaining  orders  of  the  Endopterygota  the  larva 
is  cruciform  or  vermiform.  The  Mecaptcra,  with  their  pre- 
dominantly longitudinal  wing-ncrvuration,  serve  as  a  link 
between  the  Ncuroptera  and  the  Trichoptera,  their  retention 
of  small  cerci  being  an  archaic  character  which  stamps  them  as 
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■Tnthetic  !d  type,  but  Aiea  not  necenully  mmvc  tban  [n>m       0* 
Mdcn  which  igru  with  ibcm  in  moit  [lOuiti  of  itructuR  but     c^ 


which  hive  lost  the  end.    The  lUndins  of  the  Trichopten  ii 
K  posiiion  ilnxBl  inceiUil  to  the  L<   " 
usured  results  of  recent  morpbobgiut 


lo  the  Lei^doptera.  is  one  of  the    (Lorn 

Tiicboplerm  reappeannf  in  the  lowest  families  of  the  Lepi-     tfitii 
doplerL*  Tliis  bUer  order,  which  Is  not  certuoly  known  to    &e. 
hive  enisled  before  Terliiry  times,  hu  becoma  the  most  highly    ibovcf 
ipeeulued  of  all  [nsccis  [n  the  siructuic  of  the  pupa.    Diptem 
of  the  sub-order  Onhorrhapha  occur  in  the  lias  and  Cydor- 
ihtpha  in  the  Kimmeridgian.    The  oniec  muit  therefore  be 
■ndent,  and  as  do  evidence  is  fonhcoming  ai  to  the  mode  of 
reduction  of  the  hind-wings,  nor  as  M  the  ilage*  by  which  Ibe 
luclorial  moulb-otgani  became  ipeditiud,  it  ii  diflicuil  to  tnce 
the  exact  relationship  of  the  group,  but  (he  presence  of  cerd 

winp  suggest  the  Mecapten  as  possible  allies.  There  seems 
DO  doubt  that  the  suctorial  mouth-organi  of  the  DLpten  have 
arisen  quite  independently  from  those  of  the  Lepidopterm, 
for  in  the  former  order  the  sudter  is  formed  from  Ihe  second 
inaiillae,  in  the  latter  from  the  hrsl.  The  erudlorm  larva  of 
the  Orthorrbaphs  leads  on  to  the  lieadless  vermiform  maggot 
of  the  Cydorrhaphi,  and  in  the  latter  suborder  we  find  meta- 
morphosis carried  to  [Is  eitreme  point,  the  musdd  flies  bang 
the  most  highly  spedaTized  of  all  the  Hexapoda  is  regards 
almcture,  while  their  maggots  are  the  most  degraded  of  all 
insect  larvae.  The  Siphonaptera  appear  by  the  form  of  the 
larva  and  the  nature  of  the  metamorphosis  to  be  akin  to  the 
Oethorrhapha — in  which  division  they  have  indeed  been  included 
by  many  students.  They  dlScr  from  tfie  DEptcra,  however, 
ji  palps  to, both  pairs 


In  the  absence  of  a  hypopharyni,  so  it  is  possible  that  tbdr  Kaiplittaqr  eTIUia.— ].  A.  lUmtn,  Zur  ilttplUMt  du 
rdationship  to  the  Dipterals  less  dose  than  has  been  supposed.  ^."'''"n^'T^^f^'^,  '*?T)!  F.ITilMii  (if^.  AaJ.  Mf. 
TTk  aJinides  of  the  Hymenopler.  afford  another  problS7f  "'"  '««i!l-C.i(.ii:Tw»./if«*.r»rf.i«ufci««<s  (Undo.. 
much  difficulty.  They  differ  from  other  Endopterygota  in  (he 
multiplication  of  thrir  Malplghian  tubes,  and  from  all  other 
Hexapoda  in  the  union  of  the  first  abdominal  segment  with 
the  Ibom.  SpedalLied  as  Ihey  ere  in  form,  development 
■nd  habit,  Ihey  retain  mandibles  for  biting,  and  in  their  lower 
iub-order— the  Symphyta— Ihe  m»iillie  are  hardly  more 
modified  than  those  nt  the  Oithoptenu  From  the  evidence  of 
fossils  it  seems  ihat  Ihe  higher  sub-otdct — Apocriia — can  be 
traced  back  lo  the  IJas,  so  that  we  believe  th'e  Hymeuoptera 
10  be  mote  ancient  than  the  Dipieia,  and  far  more  incieni 
than  the  Lepidoptera.  They  afloid  an  eiaroplc — paralleled 
in  other  dasscs  of  the  animal  kingdom — of  an  order  which, 
though  spedaliied  in  some  respqcls.  retains  many  pridutive 
characters,  and  has  won  [Is  way  to  dominance  rather  by  per- 
fection of  behaviour,  and  specially  by  the  devdopmcol  of  family 
life  and  helpful  socialism,  than  by  eicessive  elaboralioa  of 
Mtucture.  We  would  trace  the  Hymenoptcra  back  Iherdore 
to  Ihe  primitive  endoplerygote  stock.    The  spedaliialioa  of 

brm  in  the  constricted  abdomen  and  in  the  suctorial  "  tongue  "  ;w);  ft-  Riitcr  iit.  Ii.,  1890);  E.  MejchnLkolf  (a.  ivi.,  |S«)J 
that  characterias  the  higher  families  of  the  order  is  corrdated  ^^[^^-  ^"Tii?"-  J"  '^^  '^'^'"  ^"^  "**  '^*- 
with  the  habit  of  careful  egg-bying  and  provision  of  food  for        p^rthenogeieila  aidfeiellofeinslt— T.H.Hu»ley(J>ai«.t«i«. 

(he  young.    In  some  way  it  is  assured  among  the  hjghest  of  the    .T"    "■■      ■"-"■•   o    i -..,!.,„     i—   1- — ,_.■.  j..  f. .1 

Keiapoda— (he  Lepidoplera,  Diplera  and  Hymenoptera — that  • 
(be  larva  finds  itself  amid  a  rich  food-supply.  And  thus  per- 
fection of  itruclute  and  Instinct  in  the  imago  has  been  accom- 
panied by  degradation  in  the  brva,  and  by  an  increase  in  the 
ealent  of  transfoimalion  and  in  the  degree  of  reconstruction 
before  and  during  the  pupal  stage.  The  fasdnating  diSctdties 
presented  to  the  student  by  the  metamorphosis  of  the  Heiapoda 
■re  to  some  eitent  explained,  as  he  ponders  over  the  evolutkia 
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Uicr.  ScL  x\lZ,  i»j) 

(D.S.-i  GH-CJ 

BUAvriLB  (G[.  I{,  six,  ind  «tv>jii,  tolumo),  an  irchi- 
tcctunl  tmn  f^ven  to  a  temple  in  the  ponico  of  which  tboe 
an  lax  columna  is  fronl. 

HBXATEDCH,  the  aame  given  to  the  £nt  lii  books  of  the 
OU  TeUinient  (the  Penlateuch  and  Joshua),  to  mark  the  [act 
that  these  torin  one  literary  vhole,  describing  the  early  traditional 
hiilory  o[  Ihe  Iiraelitu  from  the  creation  of  the  world  10  the 
conquest  of  Palestine  and  the  origin  of  their  naLtonal  ioslitu- 
tiona.  Theae  boots  are  the  result  of  as  intricate  literary  process, 
on  which  lee  Bible  (Old  Teitamenl:  Canm).  and  the  artidei 
on  Ihe  lepamte  books  (Genesis,  Eicods,  LEvmcuS,  Ndmbeis, 
Deuteronohy  and  Joshua). 

HBZHAM,  a  market  town  la  the  Hexham  parliamentary 
division  of  Northumberland,  En^nd,  31  m.  W.  from  Newcastle 
by  the  Carhf le  branch  of  the  North-Eistem  railway,  served  also 
from  Scotland  by  a  branch  of  the  North  British  railway.  Pop, 
of  urban  district  (iQoi)  7107.    It  is  pleasantly  lilualid  beneath 

narrow  streets  bear  many  matki  of  antiquity.  It  is  famous  for 
its  great  abbey  church  of  St  Andrew.  This  building,  as  renovated 
in  the  nth  century,  was  to  conust  of  nave  and  transepts,  choir 
and  aislei,  and  mauive  central  tower.  Tbe  Scots  are  believed  to 
have  deitioyed  the  nave  is  1  igb,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  was 
ever  completed.  In  1536  tbe  last  prior  was  hanged  for  being 
CODCemtd  in  tbe  insurrection  called  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 
Tkt  chuicb  as  it  stands  Is  a  £ne  monument  of  Early  English 
work,  with  Transitional  delails.  Within,  although  it  suEered 
much  loss  during  a  restoration  c,  i3sB,  there  are  severalobjecLsof 
interest.  Among  these  are  a  Roman  slab,  carved  with  figures  of 
a  hoiseman  tnmpUog  upon  an  enemy,  several  fine  tombs  and 
•tones  of  tbe  ijtb  sod  Mlfa  centuries,  the  frith  or  fridslool  of 
•tone,  believed  to  be  the  original  bishop's  throne,  and  the  £ne 
Perpendicular  roodscrecn  of  oak,  retaining  its  loft.  The  crypt, 
discovered  in  17111,  is  part  of  the  Saaon  church,  and  a  Bole- 
worthy  example  of  architecture  of  the  period.  Its  material  is 
"  ■   ■  a  having  Roman  insciiptions.     These 
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self  was 
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M  Saion 
a  discovered  in  the  churchyard.  Fragments  of  the 
monastic  buildings  remain,  and  west  of  the  churchyard  is  the 
monks'  park,  known  as  Ihc  Seal,  and  now  a  promenade,  command, 
log  beautiful  views.  In  the  town  art  two  strong  cnslcllatcd 
toweis  of  the  r4lh  century,  known  as  the  Moot  Hall  and  Ihe 
I  explain  their  use, 


doubtless 


.ended  as  defem 


orks.     Inl 


neighbourhood  of  Hexham  Ibei 
Aydon  castle  near  Corbridge,  a  fortified  house  of  tbe  bte  ijth 
century;  and  Dilslon  or  Dyvilston,  a  typical  border  fortresi 
dating  from  Norman  times,  of  which  only  ■  lower  and  small 
chapel  remain.  It  is  replete  with  memoriel  of  the  last  earl  of 
Derwentwater,  who  was  beheaded  in  1716  for  bis  part  in  the 
Stuart  tiung  of  the  previous  year,  and  wu  buried  in  tbe  chapel. 
There  is  an  Elizabethan  grammar  tcbool.  Hexham  and  Newcastle 
form  a  Roman  Catholic  bishopric,  with  the  cathedral  at  New- 
castle. There  aremanufactuttiofleltberglovcs  and  other  goods, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  batytea  and  cul  mina  and  extensive 
market  gardens. 

Tlie  church  and  moaaslery  at  Hexham  (Hatoldeshun)  were 
founded  about  673  by  Wilfrid,  archbishop  of  York,  who  is  said  to 
have  rtcdved  a  grant  of  the  whole  of  Hexhamsbire  from  £tliei- 
hiytb,  queen  of  Northumbiia,  and  >  grant  of  aanctuaiy  in  hit 


church  from  tbe  king.    Thechurchinajabcome  tbefceadotlk 
new  see  of  Bemida,  which  was  united  to  that  of  LiDdiafanc 

about  811,  when  the  bishop  of  Undisfame  appears  to  have  takea 
il  Ihe  lordship  which  he  and  his  successon  btid  lulil 
teslond  to  Ihe  archbishop  of  York  by  Henry  II.  Tk 
arcbfaiibops  appear  to  have  had  almost  royal  power  thioocboat 
Ihe  liberty,  including  the  rights  of  trying  all  pleaa  of  tht  cnm 
m  their  court,  of  taking  inquisitions  and  of  taxation.  In  1541  the 
archbi^wp  exchanged  Hexhamshire  with  the  king  Ux  utlwr 
property,  and  in  1571  all  the  separate  privilege*  whid  hid 
belongol  to  him  were  taken  away,  and  the  liberty  wax  annend 
to  the  county  of  NorlhumberLind.  Hexham  vu  a  bonn^  by 
prescription,  and  governed  by  a  bailiff  at  least  BB  early  as  1171, 
and  the  lame  form  of  government  continued  tmtil  iSjj.  In  ijij 
the  men  of  Hexham  were  accused  of  pretending  to  be  Scots  and 
imprisoning  many  people  of  Northumberland  and  Ciunberbid, 
killing  some  and  extorting  ransoms  for  others.  Tbe  Lancutriaia 
were  defeated  m  14A4  near  Hexbsm,  and  legend  says  that  it  ns 
in  Ihe  woods  round  tbe  town  that  Queen  Margaret  and  her  MM 
bid  until  Iheirescapc  to  Flanders,  In  ijii  the  bishop  of  Carlefc 
complained  to  Cardinal  Wolscy,  then  archbishop  of  York,  that 
the  English  thieves  committed  more  thefts  than  "  lUI  the  Scotiof 
Scotland,"  the  men  of  Hexham  being  worst  of  all,  and  ap|ieariii| 
100  strong  at  the  markets  held  in  Hexham,  so  that  the  men  wboa 
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HETDEH,  JAM  VAN  DBR  (i«37-i7ii),  Dutch  pslnter,  wU' 
bomal  Gorcum  in  1637,  and  died  al  Amsterdam  on  the  iilhrf 

temporary  of  Hohbcma  and  Jacob  Ruyidael,  with  the  advantage, 
which  they  lacked,  of  a  certain  professional  versatility;  for, 
whilst  they  painted  admirable  pictures  and  starved,  he  varied  tbe 
practice  of  art  with  Ihc  study  of  mechanics,  improved  the  hit 
engine,  and  died  superintendent  of  the  lighting  and  director  of  the 
bicmen's  company  at  Amsterdam,  Till  1671  he  painted  in  partna- 

ptobably  because  of  the  loss  which  that  event  entailed  upon  him, 
he  accepted  Ihe  oiUccs  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made.  At 
no  period  of  artistic  activity  had  the  system  of  division  of  labour 
been  more  fully  or  more  constantly  applied  to  art  than  it  was  in 
Holbnd  towards  the  dose  of  ihe  1 7lh  century.  Van  der  Heydea, 
who  was  perfect  as  an  architectural  draughlsman  in  so  far  as  In 
painted  the  outside  of  buildings  and  thoroughly  mastered  linear 
penpeclive,  seldom  turned  bis  hand  to  the  delineaiion  of  any- 
thing but  brick  houses  and  churches  in  street!  and  squins,  or 
rows  along  canals,  or  "  moated  granges,"  common  in  fait  nativt 
country.  He  was  a  travelled  man,  had  seen  The  Hague,  Cbeat 
■nd  Brussels,  and  had  ascended  the  Rhine  past  Xanm  M 
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Cologne,  wbere  he  copied  over  and  over  again  the  tower  and 
crane  of  the  great  cathedral.  But  be  cared  nothing  for  hill  or 
^nde,  or  stream  or  wood.  He  could  reproduce  the  rows  of  bricks 
in  a  square  of  Dutch  houses  sparkling  in  the  sun,  or  stunted  trees 
and  lines  of  dwellings  varied  by  steeples,  all  in  light  or  thrown 
into  passing  shadow  by  moving  cloud.  He  had  the  art  of 
painting  microscopically  without  loss  of  breadth  or  keeping. 
But  he  could  draw  neither  man  nor  beast,  nor  ships  nor  carts; 
and  this  was  his  disadvantage.  His  good  genius  under  these 
circumstances  was  Adrian  van  der  Velde,  who  enlivened  his 
compositions  with  spirited  figures;  and  the  joint  labour  of  both 
is  a  delicate,  minute,  transparent  work,  radiant  with  glow  and 
atmosphere.  

HBTLTM  (or  Hkylin),  PETER  (1600-1662),  Engh'sh  historian 
and  controversialist,  was  bom  at  Burford  in  Oxfordshire. 
Having  made  great  progress  in  his  studies,  he  entered  Hart 
Hall,  Oxford,  in  1613,  afterwards  joining  Magdalen  College; 
and  in  x6x8  he  began  to  lecture  on  cosmography,  being  made 
fellow  of  Magdalen  in  the  same  year.  His  lectures,  under  the 
title  of  Mup6jaKr/jot,  were  published  in  1621,  and  many  editions 
of  this  useful  book,  each  somewhat  enlarged,  subsequently 
appeared.  Having  been  ordained  in  1624  Heylyn  attracted 
the  notice  of  William  Laud,  then  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells; 
and  in  1628  he  married  Laetitia,  daughter  of  Thomas  Highgate, 
or  Heygate,  of  Hayes,  Middlesex;  but  he  appears  to  have 
kept  his  marriage  secret  and  did  not  resign  his  fellowship. 
After  serving  as  chaplain  to  Danby  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
lie  became  chaplain  to  Charles  I.  in  1630,  and  was  appointed  by 
the  king  to  the  rectory  of  Hemingford,  Huntingdonshire. 
John  Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  however,  refused  to  institute 
Heylyn  to  this  living,  owing  to  his  friendship  with  Laud;  and 
in  return  Charles  appointed  him  a  prebendary  of  Westminster, 
where  he  made  himself  very  objectionable  to  Williams,  who 
held  the  deanery  in  commendam.  In  1633  he  became  rector 
of  Alresford,  soon  afterwards  vicar  of  South  Wamborough,  and 
be  became  treasurer  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  1637;  but  before 
this  date  he  was  widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  able  controversialists  among  the  high-church  party.  Enter- 
ing with  great  ardour  into  the  religious  controversies  of  the 
time  he  disputed  with  John  Prideaux,  regius  professor  of  divinity 
at  Oxford,  replied  to  the  arguments  of  Williams  in  his  pamphlets, 
"  A  Coal  from  the  Altar  "  and  "  Antidotum  Lincolnense,"  and 
was  hostile  to  the  Puritan  element  both  within  and  without 
the  Church  of  England.  He  assisted  William  Noy  to  prepare 
the  case  against  Prynne  for  the  publication  of  his  Histriomastix, 
and  made  himself  useful  to  the  Royalist  party  in  other  ways. 
However,  when  the  Long  Parliament  met  he  was  allowed  to 
retire  to  Alresford,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  disturbed 
by  Sir  William  Waller's  army  in  1642,  when  he  joined  the 
king  at  Oxford.  At  Oxford  Heylyn  edited  Mercurius  Aulicus, 
a  vivacious  but  virulent  news-sheet,  which  greatly  annoyed 
the  Parliamentarians;  and  consequently  his  house  at  Alresford 
was  plundered  and  his  library  dispersed.  Subsequently  he  led 
for  some  years  a  wandering  life  of  poverty,  afterwards  settling 
at  Winchester  and  then  at  Minster  Lovel  in  Oxfordshire;  and 
he  refers  to  his  hardships  in  his  pamphlet "  Extraneus  Vapuhns," 
the  cleverest  of  his  controversial  writings,  which  was  written 
in  answer  to  Hamon  I'Estrange.  In  1653  he  settled  at  Lacy's 
Court,  Abingdon,  where  he  resided  undisturbed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth,  and  where  he  wrote  several  books 
and  pamphlets,  both  against  those  of  his  own  communion, 
like  Thomas  Fuller,  whose  opinions  were  less  unyielding  than 
hit  own,  and  against  the  Presbyterians  and  others,  like  Richard 
Baxter. 

His  works,  all  of  which  are  marred  by  political  or  theological 
rancour,  number  over  fifty.  Among  the  most  important 
are:  a  legendary  and  learned  History  of  St.  George  of  Cappadocia, 
written  in  1631;  Cyprianus  Anglicus,  or  the  history  of  the  Life 
and  Death  of  William  Laud^  a  defence  of  Laud  and  a  valuable 
antbority  for  his  life;  Ecdesia  restattrata,  or  the  History  of  the 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England  (1661;  ed.  J.  C.  Robertson, 
Cambridge,  1849);  Ecdesia  vindicata,  or  the  Church  of  England 


justified;  AHus  redivituSt  ^  Bistory  of  the  Pnshylerians; 
and  Help  to  English  History,  an  edition  of  which,  with  additions 
by  P.  Wright,  was  published  in  1773.  In  1636  he  wrote  a 
History  of  the  Sabbath,  by  order  of  Charles  I.  to  answer  the 
Puriuns;  and  in  consequence  of  a  journey  through  France  in 
1625  he  wrote  A  Survey  of  France,  a  work,  frequently  reprinted, 
which  was  termed  by  Southey  "  one  of  the  liveliest  books  of 
travel  in  its  lighter  parts,  and  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  replete 
with  information  that  was  ever  written  by  a  young  man."  Some 
verses  of  merit  also  came  from  his  active  pen,  and  his  poetical 
memorial  of  William  of  Waynflete  was  published  by  the  Caxton 
Society  in  185 1. 

Heylyn  was  a  diligent  writer  and  investigator,  a  good  ecclesi- 
astical lawyer,  and  had  always  learning  at  his  command.  His 
principles,  to  which  he  was  honestly  attached,  were  defended 
with  ability;  but  his  efforts  to  uphold  the  church  passed  un- 
recognized at  the  Restoration,  probably  owing  to  his  physical 
infirmities.  His  sight  had  been  very  bad  for  several  years; 
yet  he  rejoiced  that  his  "  bad  old  eyes  "  had  seen  the  king's 
return,  and  upon  this  event  he  preached  before  a  large  audience 
in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  39th  of  May  x66x.  He  died  on 
the  8th  of  May  X662  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  he  had  been  sub-dean  for  some  years. 

Lives  of  Heylyn  were  written  by  his  ton-in-hw  Dr  John  Barnard 
or  Bernard,  and  by  George  Vernon  (1682).  Bernard's  work  was 
reprinted  with  Robertson's  cditk)n  of  Heylyn's  History  of  tho 
Reformation  in  1849. 

HEYN,  PIBTER  PIETBRZOON "  [commonly  abbreviated 
to  Piet]  (x578-x629)^  Dutch  admiral,  was  bom  at  Delfshaven 
in  1578,  the  son  of  Pieter  Hein,  who  was  engaged  in  the  herring 
fishery.  The  son  went  early  to  sea.  In  his  youth  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  and  was  forced  to  row  in  the  galleys 
during  four  years.  Having  recovered  his  freedom  by  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  he  worked  for  several  years  as  a  merchant 
skipper  with  success.  The  then  dangerous  state  of  the  seas 
at  dl  times,  and  the  continuous  war  with  Spain,  gave  him 
ample  opportunity  to  gain  a  reputation  as  a  resolute  fighting 
man.  Wills  which  he  made  before  1623  show  that  he  had 
been  able  to  acquire  considerable  property.  When  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  was  formed  he  was  Director  on  the  Rotter- 
dam Board,  and  in  1624  he  served  as  second  in  command  of 
the  fleet  which  took  San  Salvador  in  Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos 
in  Brazil.  Till  1628  he  continued  to  serve  the  Company,  both 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the  month 
of  September  of  that  year  he  made  himself  famous,  gained 
immense  advantage  for  the  Company,  and  inflicted  ruinous 
loss  on  the  Spaniards,  by  the  capture  of  the  fleet  which  was 
bringing  the  bullion  from  the  American  mines  home  to  Spain. 
The  Spanish  ships  were  outnumbered  chiefly  because  the 
convoy  had  become  scattered  by  bad  management  and  bad 
seamanship.  The  more  valuable  part  of  it.  Consisting  of  the 
four  galleons,  and  eleven  trading  ships  in  which  the  king's 
share  of  the  treasure  was  being  carried,  became  separated 
from  the  rest,  and  on  being  chased  by  the  superior  force  of 
Heyn  endeavoured  to  take  refuge  at  Matanzas  in  the  island 
of  Cuba,  hoping  to  be  able  to  land  the  bullion  in  the  bush 
before  the  Dutchman  could  come  up  with  them.  But  Juan  de 
Benavides,  the  Spanish  commander,  failed  to  act  with  decision, 
was  overtaken,  and  his  ships  captured  in  the  harbour  before 
the  silver  could  be  discharged.  The  total  loss  was  estimated 
by  the  Spaniards  at  four  millions  of  ducats.  Piet  Heyn  now 
returned  home,  and  bought  himself  a  house  at  Delft  with  the 
intention  of  retiring  from  the  sea.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
he  was  chosen  at  a  crisis  to  take  command  of  the  naval  force  of 
the  Republic,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Admiral  of  Holland, 
in  order  to  clear  the  North  Sea  and  Channel  of  the  Dunkirkers, 
who  acted  for  the  king  of  Spain  in  his  possessions  in  the  Nether- 
lands. In  June  of  1629  he  brought  the  Dunkirkers  to  action, 
and  they  were  severely  beaten,  but  Piet  Heyn  did  not  live 
to  enjoy  his  victory.  He  was  struck  early  in  the  battle  by  a 
cannon  shot  on  the  shoulder  and  fell  dead  on  the  s^t.  ^>& 
memory  h2s  been  pctstntd  V)i^  \ia&  c^^\>»%  ^V.  >2ci9t  *\xtMB»» 
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Galleons,  which  had  never  been  taken  so  far,  but  he  is  also       HBYSBi  PAUL  JOSAMlf  LUDWIG   (1830-       ),   Genua 

the  traditional  representative  of  the  Dutch  **  sea  dogs  "  of  the  novelist,  dramatist  and  poet,  was  bom  at  Berlin  on  the  ijth 

Z7th  century.  of  March  1830,  the  son  of  the  distinguished  philologist  Kari 

See  de  Jonge,  Gesckiedenis  van  htt  NtdtHandsckt  Zeeweaen;  I.  WQhelm   Ludwig   Heyse   (1797--X855).    After   attending  the 

Duro,  Armada  espanola,  tv.;  der  Aa,  Biopaph,  Woardeiiboek  der  Friedrich  Wilhdm  Gymnasium  in  Berlin,  he  went,  in  1849,  to 

NtdtrlaiuUu,  (D.  H.)  ^^^^  University  as  a  student  of  the  Romance  languages,  and  in 

HBYNB,  CHRISTIAN  OOTTLOB  (1729-18x2),  German  classical  1852  took  his  doctor's  degree.  He  had  already  given  proof 
scholar  and  archaeologist,  was  bom  on  the  25th  of  September  of  great  literary  ability  in  the  production  in  1850  of  Dtr  /mf- 
1729,  at  Chemnitz  in  Saxony.  His  father  was  a  poor  weaver,  brunncHt  M&rcken  eines  fahrenden  SckUiers  and  of  the  tragedy 
and  the  expenses  of  his  early  education  were  paid  by  one  of  his  Francesca  von  Rimini^  when  after  a  year's  stay  in  Italy,  he  wu 
godfathers.  In  1748  he  entered  the  university  of  Leipzig,  summoned,  early  in  1854,  by  King  Maximilian  II.  to  Munich, 
where  he  was  frequently  in  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  His  where  he  subsequently  lived.  Here  he  turned  his  attention  to 
distress  had  almost  amounted  to  despair,  when  he  procured  novel-writing.  He  published  at  Munich  in  1855  four  short  stories 
the  situation  of  tutor  in  the  tamily  of  a  French  merchant  in  inonevoIume,oneof  which,  at  least,  X.'i4rra^&ui/a,  was  a  master- 
Leipzig,  which  enabled  him  to  continue  his  studies.  After  he  piece  of  its  kind.  These  were  the  precursors  of  a  series  of  similar 
had  completed  his  university  course,  he  was  for  many  years  volumes,  necessarily  unequal  at  times,  but  on  the  whole  ood- 
in  very  straitened  circumstances.  An  elegy  written  by  him  stituting  such  a  mass  of  highly  complex  miniature  fiction  as 
in  Latin  on  the  death  of  a  friend  attracted  the  attention  of  seldom  before  had  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a  single  writer. 
Count  von  Briihl,  the  prime  minister,  who  expressed  a  desire  Heyse  works  in  the  spirit  of  a  sculptor;  he  seizes  upon  some 
|to  see  the  author.  Accordingly,  in  April  1752,  Heyne  journeyed  picturesque  mddent  or  situation,  and  chisels  and  polishes  until 
to  Dresden,  believing  that  his  fortune  was  made.  He  was.well  all  the  effect  which  it  is  capable  of  producing  has  been  extracted 
received,  promised  asecretaryship  and  a  good  salary,  but  nothing  from  it.  The  success  of  the  story  usually  depends  upon  the 
came  of  it.  Another  period  of  want  followed,  and  it  was  only  themfc,  for  the  artist's  skill  is  generally  much  the  same,  and  the 
by  persistent  solicitation  that  Heyne  was  able  to  obtain  the  situation  usually  leaves  a  deeper  impression  than  the  characters 
post  of  under-clcrk  in  the  count's  library,  with  a  salary  of  some-  Heyse  is  also  tht  author  of  several  noveb  on  a  larger  scale, 
what  less  than  twenty  pounds  sterling.  He  increased  his  scanty  all  of  which  have  gained  success  and  provoked  abundant  dis* 
pittance  by  translation;  in  addition  to  some  French  noveb,  cussion.  The  more  important  are  Kinder  der  Wdt  (1873), 
he  rendered  into  German  theCAd^reoj  anJCoZ/jfrAotf  of  Chariton,  /m  Paradiese  (1875) — the  one  dealing  with  the  religious  and 
the  Greek  romance  writer.  He  published  his  first  edition  of  socialproblemsof  its  time,  the  other  with  artist-life  in  Munich— 
TUmUus  in  1755.  and  in  1756  his  Epictetus.  In  the  latter  year  Der  Roman  der  Stiftsdame  (1888),  and  Merlin  (1892),  a  novd 
the  Seven  Years'  War  broke  out,  and  Heyne  was  once  more  directed  against  the  modern  realistic  movement  of  which  Heyse 
in  a  state  of  destitution.  In  1757  he  was  offered  a  tutorship  had  been  the  leading  opponent  in  Germany.  He  has  also  beea 
in  the  household  of  Frau  von  SchSnberg,  where  he  met  his  future  a  prolific  dramatist,  but  his  plays  are  deficient  in  theatrical 
wife.  In  January  1759  he  accompanied  his  pupil  to  the  univer-  qualities  and  are  rarely  seen  on  the  stage.  Among  the  best 
sity  of  Wittenberg,  from  which  he  was  driven  in  1760  by  the  of  them  are  Die  Sabinerinnen  (1859);  Hans  Lange  (1866), 
Prussian  cannon.  The  bombardment  of  Dresden  (to  which  Kolberg  (x868),  Die  Weiskeit  Salomes  (1886),  and  Maria  vm 
city  he  had  meanwhile  returned)  on  the  x8th  of  July  X760,  Magdala  (1903).  There  are  masterly  translations  by  him  of 
destroyed  all  his  possessions,  including  an  almost  finished  Leopardi,  Giusti,  and  other  Italian  poets  (Italieniscke  Didder 
edition  of  Lucian,  based  on  a  valuable  codex  of  the  Dresden  seii  der  MiUe  des  j8Un  Jahrkundert)  (4  vols.,  1889-1890). 
Library.  In  the  summer  of  X761,  although  stiU  without  any  „  .,  Cesammdie  WerU  appeared  in  29  vol..  (i897-i«99); 
fixed  income, he  married,  and  for  some  time  he  found  it  necessary  there  is  also  a  popuUr  edition  </hi»  Romane  (6  vols..  iSoa-iSoJ) 
to  devote  himself  to  the  duties  of  land-steward  to  the  Baron  and  NovelUn  (10  vols.,  1904-1906).  See  his  autobiography, 
von  L5ben  in  Lusatia.    At  the  end  of  1762,  however,  he  was  Jugenderinnerungen  und  Bekennlnuse  (1901) :  also  O.  Kraus,  ^caf 

enabled  to,  return  to  Dresden    where  he  was  commissioned  gSJS/.ST^^rln^r^esiiHV  T.  fe  ^{IT'sSSS^ 

by  P.  D.  Ltppcrt  to  prepare  the  Latm  text  cf  the  third  volume  studienkcpfe,  1877).  and  G.  Brandcs  (in  Modaie  Geister,  1887). 
of  his  Dactylioikeca  (an  account  of  a  collection  of  gems).    On 

the  death  of  Johann  Matthias  Gesner  at  GSttingen  in  1761,        HBTSHAM,  a  seaport  in  the  Lancaster  parliamentary  divisioB 

the  vacant  chair  was  refused  first  by  Emesti  and  then  by  Ruhn-  of  Lancashire,  England,  on  the  south  shore  of  Morecambe  Bay, 

ken,  who  persuaded  MQnchhausen,  the  Hanoverian  minister  served  by  the  Midland  railway.    Pop.  (1901)  3381.    Un<kr 

and  principal  curator  of  the  university,  to  bestow  it  on  Heyne  powers  obtained  from  parliament  in  1896,  the  Midland  Railway 

(1763).    His  emoluments  were  gradually  augmented,  and  his  Company  constructed,  and  opened  in  1904,  a  harbour,  endoaed 

growing  celebrity  brought  him  most  advantageous  offers  from  by  breakwaters,  for  the  development  of  traffic  with  Belfast 

other  German  governments,  which  he  persistently  refused,  and  other  Irish  ports,  a  daily  passenger-service  of  the  fint 

After  a  long  and  useful  career,  he  died  on  the  X4th  of  July  class  being  established  to  Belfast.    The  harbour  has  a  depth  it 

181 2.    Unlike  Gottfried  Hermann,  Heyne  regarded  the  study  low  tide  of  17  ft.,  and  extensive  accommodation  for  livcsstodt 

of  grammar  and  language  only  as  the  means  to  an  end,  not  as  and  goods  of  all  kinds  is  provided.    Heysham  is  in  some  favour 

the  chief  object  of  philology.    But,  although  not  a  critical  as  a  watering-place.    The  church  of  St  Peter  is  mainly  Norman, 

scholar,  he  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  scientific  treatment  of  and  has  fragmenU  of  even  earlier  date.    Ruins  of  a  very  andest 

Greek  mythology,  and  he  gave  an  undoubted  impulse  to  philo-  oratory  stand  near  it.    This  was  dedicated  to  St  Patrick,  sod 

logical  studies.  ^  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  erected  as  a  place  of  piayer 

Of  Heyne's  numerous  writings,  the  following  may  be  mentioned,  for  those  at  sea. 
Editions,  with  copious  commentaries,  of  Tibullus  (ed.  E.  C.  Wunder-         nmnvnnn   Tfinir /i«  t^«^\  t^mKcT. /iram.it.t  •»/!  ..^r^Min. 
lich.  1817).  Virgil  (ed.  G.  P.  Wagner,  1830-18^,  Pindar  (3rd  ed.        HBYWOOD.  JOHN  (b.  1497),  English  dramatfat  and  q>igiam. 

by  G.  H.  Schftfer.  1817).  Apollodorus,  BiblioSieca  Craeca  (1803).  matist,  is  generally  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  North  Mimna, 

Homer.  Iliad  (1802);  Opuscule  academica  (1785-1812},  containing  near  St  Albans,  Hertfordshire,  though  Bale  says  he  was  bom  in 

more  than  a  hundred  academi<al  dissertation^  of  which  the  roost  London.    A  letter  from  a  John  Heywood,  who  may  fairly  be 

valuable  are  those  rcUtmg  to  the  colonies  of  Greece  and  the  anti-  rj.-frc-^  -,:,i,  i,;_    ;.  j«»«,i  r.^-.  \f«i;n*,  ;„  re^^  »kM  li« 

Guities  of  Etruscan  art  and  history.    HU  Anttpiariscke  Aufs&tu  ^^f^^j'if?  ^}f  ^»"?'  »*  <**'«^  f^<>"  Malincs  m  1575,  when  te 

(1778-1779)  is  a  valuable  collection  of  essays  connected  with  the  call«d  himself  an  old  man  of  seventy-eight,  which  would  fix  hjl 

history  01  ancient  art.    His  contributions  to  the  CdUingiscke  gdehrU  birth  in  1497.    He  was  a  chorister  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  il 

^«««;««  are  said  to  have  been  bctwwn  7000  and  8000  in  number,  gaid  to  have  been  educated  at  Broadgates  Hall  (Pembroke 

Se^nT^^^ariSrclPjJ^'iSLrfu  Tif^^^  e»"^*"'  °*"'"'-    ^J""  ••'?'  """J""'  •■"  name  .ppem  to  O. 

Profeisoren  (1872);  C.  Bursian  in  AUgemein*  detOsckcBiographie,  king's  accounts  as  the  recipient  of  an  annuity  of  ten  marks  as 

xiL ;  J.  £.  Sandys.  Hist,  Class.  Schol.  iii.  36-44.  player  of  the  virginals,  and  in  1 538  he  received  forty  shillings  for 
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"pbjplni  u  bieiluilc  witli  hb  chUdTen"  bcFoic  the  Princcei 
Haiy.  He  i>  uid  lo  hive  owed  hii  inliodutiion  to  bcr  to  Sii 
Tbomu  More,  At  wb«e  leat  ai  Gobioiu  neu  SI  Albut  he  wrote 
hi*  Epigrami,  nccording  lo  Henry  Pe»ch»m.  Mare  took  1  keen 
'in  Iht  drami,  tnd  is  represented  by  Iradir 


■nd  >  bog  vow  tll^oiy  ol  over  Toao  Hact  iDtitkd  Tkt  SfUtr 
aiH<  lit  Flit  (issC).  A  CDatenpomy  writer  in  Holiuhed'i 
Cirnidt  uud  that  neither  its  author  ndr  any  one  else  Muld 
"  reach  unto  the  meaning  Uunor."  But  tlie  fliei  are  genenlly 
teproent  the  Romui  Catholics  and  the  spiden  tl 


id  iildng  an  impromptu  pan  in  the  dialogue.  Protestants,  while  Queen  Mary  it  lepiesented  by  the  bouiemtid 

William  Rattell,  the  ptinicr  of  four  of  Heywood's  plays,  was  the  who  with  her  broom  (the  twoid}  executes  the  commands  ol 

WE  of  More'i  broiher-in-law,  John   Rasiell,  who  organized  ber  muter  (Guist)  and  fan  mistresa  (the  church).    Dr  A.  W. 

dramatic  represeuiaiiona,  and  possibly  wrote  playa  blmMlf.  Ward  ipealu  o(  Its  "geoenl  lucidity  and  relative    variety 

MrA.W.Pdlard  sees  in  HeywDod'i  firm  adherence  10  Catholicism  of  treatment."    Hejmrood  says  that  he  laid  it  aside  for  twenty 

■sd  hit  flee  satire  of  legal  and  social  abuses  a  Rflcclian  ol  the  yeara  hdort  be  fiidsbed  it,  and,  whatever  may  be  the  final 

ideas  at  More  and  his  friends,  which  counts  for  much  in  hi*  inteiprttaltonput  uponlt,  it  containaa  very  energeticttatement 

dramatic  devdopmeot.    His  skill  in  music  and  his  ineihaustible  o!  the  social  evils  of  the  time,  and  especially  of  the  dcfidencia 

wit  made  him  *  favourite  both  with  Henry  VIII.  and  Mary,  of  English  law. 
Under  Edward  VI.  be  was  accused  of  denying  the  king's 


aupreniacy  ov 


His  son,  Jaspu  Hewood  (15, 


lechurth,  and  had 
b  the  accession  of  Mary  his  prospects  brightened. 
He  made  a  Latin  speech  lo  her  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard  al  her 

before  her  death  she  granted  bim  the  lease  of  a  manor  and  lands 
tn  Vorhshirc.  When  Elizabeth  succeeded  lo  the  throne  he  Red 
to  Ualines,  and  is  said  to  have  returned  bi  1577.  In  1587  he  is 
qioken  ol  as  "  dead  and  gone  "  in  Thomas  Newton's  epilogue 
M  his  works. 

John  Heywood  is  important  in  the  history  of  English  drama 
■1  the  first  writer  to  turn  the  abstract  characLen  of  the  morality 

broadest  farce,  and  approiimaie  10  the  French  dramatic  render- 
ings of  the  subjects  of  the  faiHaia.  The  fun  in  them  still 
survives  in  spile  of  the  long  arguments  between  the  character! 
aitd  what  oneof  ihcir  editotacalls  his  "humour  ol  filth."  Hty- 
wood'i  name  was  actually  attached  to  four  interludes.  Tkt 
Ptayt  taUtd  Jit  Joart  PP;  a  neat  and  a  wry  mery  inHrliult  oj  a 
palmtr,  a  pariantr,  a  palyary,  a  ptdUr  (not  dated)  is  a  conleat 
in  tying,  asily  won  by  Palmer,  who  said  he  had  never  known 
a  wonun  out  ol  patience.  Tht  Play  ef  lit  WtOitr,  a  m  and  a 
KTyiBepyiiiler/iiifes/aU»iiur<iflCcM<ri  (primed  I5]3)  describe* 
the  chaotic  results  ol  Jupiter's  attempu  to  suit  the  weather  lo 
the  desire*  of  a  number  of  different  people.  Tie  Play  nf  Lute 
(printed  im)  is  an  extreme  instance  ol  the  author's  love  of 
wire-dnwn  argument.  It  it  a  double  dispute  between  "  Loving 
Bol  Loved  "  and  "  Loved  not  Loving  "  as  to  which  is  the  more 
wretched,  and  between  "  Both  Loved  and  Loving  "and  "  Neither 
Loving  DOT  Loved  "  to  decide  which  is  the  happier.    The  only 


dbyth 


stage  tiirection  marking 


the  entrance  of  "  Neither  loved 

tike  audience  with  a  huge  copper  tank  on  his  liead  lull  of  lighted 
aquibs,  and  is  to  cry  "  Water,  water!  Fire,  firel "  Tin  DiahtKe 
tf  WU  BKd  Folly  is  more  of  an  academic  dispute  than  a  play. 
But  two  pieces  univeiially  assigned  to  Heywood,  although  they 
were  printed  by  Rasiell  without  any  author's  name,  combine 
action  with  dialogue,  and  are  much  more  drttnatic.  In  Tic 
Utty  Play  bdvem  lit  Pariotur  and  lit  Frcrc,  Iht  Curalt  and 
Ktybaur  PralU  (printed  1533,  but  probably  written  much 
earlier)  the  Pardoner  and  Die  Friar  both  try  10  preach  at  the 
same  time,  and,  coming  al  last  to  blows,  are  separated  by  the 
onages  of  the  piece.  The  iftry  Play  bctttni 
<  Htatandt,  Tyb  llu  Wy/t,  and  Syr  Jlan  Ihl  presumably  bad 
■  ■     ■     ■  ucled  ol 


TybandSycJhan«atihe"Pye"whichisiheeentral"property"  ol  the  earl  of  Derby's 

of  the  piece,  while  Johan  Johan  is  made  to  chafe  wax  al  the  fire  afterwards  known  as  the  Q\iei 

to  stop  a  bole  in  a  pail.    Thi*  incideni  occurs  in  a  French  Fartt  the  Ea^jik  Trartlirr  (1633)  hi 

tuinxOt  Irii  tonne  el  fart  jryeair  it  Ptratl  fu'  M  au  tin.    Hey-  "  an  entire  hand  or  at  least  a 

wood  has  sometimes  been  credited  with  the  aulhonhip  of  the  twenty  plays."    01  this  nun 

dialogue  of  GtiUylnts  and  Naiylylt  printed  by  Rastell  without  creased  belore 


who  translated  into 
.    .  C>S£9),  the  TMyala 

(is6o)  and  Haada  Fiaeni  (ij6i),  was  a  fellow  of  Merioo 
College,  Oaford,  but  was  compelled  lo  resign  from  that  society 
in  i5ji.  In  the  tame  year  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Souls 
College,  but,  refusing  10  conform  <o  the  changes  in  religion  al 
the  beginning  of  the  leign  ol  Eliubeih,  he  gave  up  his  fellowship 
and  went  lo  Rome,  where  be  was  received  into  the  Sodely  of 
Jesus.  For  seventeen  years  he  was  prolessoc  of  moral  theology, 
and  controversy  in  the  Jesuit  College  al  Dillingen.  Bavaria. 
In  tjSi  he  was  sent  <o  England  ax  superior  of  the  Jesuit  mission, 
but  his  leniency  in  thai  position  led  to  bis  recall.  He  was  on 
his  way  back  to  the  CoDtioent  whenaviolcnt  storm  drove  him 
back  to  the  Eaglish  coast.  He  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
being  a  priest,  but,  although  eilraordiuary  efforts  were  made 
lo  induce  him  lo  abjure  his  opinions,  be  remained  firm.  He 
was  condemned  lo  perpetual  exile  on  pain  ol  death,  and  died 
■t  Naples  on  Ibe  «lh  of  January  159S,  His  translations  of 
Seneca  were  supplcmenEcd  by  other  plays  contributed  by 
Alexander  Neville,  Thomas  Nuce,  John  Studley  and  Thomas 
Newton.  Newton  collected  these  translations  in  one  volume, 
Stntta,  iil  ItKiu  Iratidia  Iranilaiti  into  Entlysk  (isSi).  The 
importance  of  this  work  in  the  development  ol  English  drama 
can  hardly  be  over-eslimated. 

See  Di  J.  W.  Cunliffe.  On  On  Inflnaa  of  Stntta  upon  Elimkllk))! 
Tnttdy  (IB9]). 

HETWOOD,  TB0IU3  (d.  c.  ifijo),  English  dramatist  and 

miscellaneous  author,  was  a  native  of  Uncolnsbire,  bora  about 

1S75,  and  said  to  have  been  educated  at  Cambridge  and  lohava 

become  a  fellow  ol  Peterhouse.    Heywood  is  mcntioiHd  by 

Philip  Henslowe  as  having  written  a  book  or  play  lor  the  Lord 

Admiral's  company  of  actors  in  October  tsg6;   and  b  IS»8  he 

tgularly  engaged  as  a  player  in  the  company,  in  which  be 

00  wage*  are  mentioned.    He  was 

impaniet,  of  Lord  Soulhan 


of  Worecslcr's  players, 
iecvantj.  In  his  preface  10 
ribes  himself  as  having  bad 
,  finger  in  two  hundred  and 
probably  considerably  in- 
his  dramatic  career,  only  twenly-thrct 


T  Pollard  adduces  some' ground  for  attributing  to  survive.    He  wrote  lor  the  stage,  not  for  the  ptest,  and  protested 

him  the  anonymousATrvfHlerliufeciiflafrjtn'iyJe]  (played  1538).  against  the  printing  of  bis  works,  which  he  said  he  had  no  lime 

Heywood'soiherworksare  a  collection  of  proverbs  and  epigrams,  lo  revise.    He  wai.  said  Tieck,  the  "  model  of  a  light  and  rapid 

t^  eariiest  extant  edition  ol  which  is  dated  is6);  tome  ballads,  talent."  and  his  plays,  as  might  be  eipecled  from  his  tale  at 

ooeof  tbem  being  the  "Willow  GarUnd,"  known  to  Dcsdemonai  prodlKtiw,  bear  litUc  liu^  •A  *Si^-si  AAMn^jn&■    ^^^tw^n 
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Lamb  called  him  a  "  prose  Shakespeare  ";  Professor  Ward,  one 
of  Heywood's  most  sympathetic  editors,  points  out  that  this 
epigrammatic  statement  can  only  be  accepted  with  reservations. 
Heywood  had  a  keen  eye  for  dramatic  situations  and  great 
constructive  skill,  but  his  powers  of  characterization  were  not 
on  a  par  with  his  stagecraft.  He  delighted  in  what  he  called 
"  merry  accidents,"  that  is,  in  coarse,  broad  farce;  his  fancy 
and  invention  were  inexhaustible.  It  was  in  the  domestic  drama 
of  sentiment  that  he  won  his  most  distinctive  success.  For  this 
he  was  especially  fitted  by  his  genuine  tenderness  and  his  freedom 
from  affectation,  by  the  sweetness  and  gentleness  for  which 
Lamb  praised  him.  His  masterpiece,  A  Woman  kilde  with 
kindnesse  (acted  1603;  printed  1607),  is  a  type  of  the  conUdie 
larmayante,  and  The  English  Traveller  (1633)  is  a  domestic 
tragedy  scarcely  inferior  to  it  in  pathos  and  in  the  elevation  of 
its  moral  tone.  His  first  play  was  probably  The  Foure  Prentises 
of  London:  With  the  Conquest  of  Jerusalem  (printed  161 5,  but 
acted  some  fifteen  years  earlier).  This  may  have  been  intended 
as  a  burlesque  of  the  old  romances,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  it 
was  meant  seriously  to  attract  the  apprentice  public  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated,  and  its  popularity  was  no  doubt  aimed  at  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  travesty  of  the  City  taste  in  drama 
in  their  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle.  The  two  parts  of  King 
Edward  the  Fourth  (printed  1600),  and  of  //  you  know  not  me^ 
you  know  no  bodie;  Or^  The  Troubles  of  Queene  Elizabeth  (1605 
and  1606)  are  chronicle  histories.  Hi^  other  comedies  include: 
The  Royall  King,  and  the  Loyall  subject  (acted  c.  1600;  printed 
1637);  the  two  parts  of  The  Fair  Maid  of  the  West;  Or,  A  Cirle 
worth  Cold  (two  parts,  printed  2631);  The  Fayre  Maid  of  the 
Exchange  (printed  anonymously  1607);  The  Late  Lancashire 
Witches  (1634),  written  with  Richard  Brome,  and  prompted  by 
an  actual  trial  in  the  preceding  year;  A  Pleasant  Comedy,  called 
A  Mayden-H cad  well  lost  (1634J;  A  Challenge  for  Beautie  (1636); 
The  Wise-Woman  of  Hogsdon  (printed  1638),  the  w^itchcraft 
in  this  case  being  matter  for  comedy,  not  seriously  treated  as 
in  the  Lancashire  play;  and  Fortune  by  Land  and  Sea  (printed 
s<^55)>  with  William  Rowley.  The  five  plays  called  respectively 
The  Golden,  The  Silver,  The  Brazen  and  The  Iron  Age  (the  last 
in  two  parts),  dated  x6xz,  1613,  2613, 1632,  are  series  of  classical 
stories  strung  together  with  no  particular  connexion  except  that 
**  old  Homer  "  introduces  the  performers  of  each  act'  in  turn. 
Laves  Maistresse;  Or,  The  Queens  Masque  (printed  1636)  is  on 
the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  as  told  by  Apulcius;  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  (1608)  is  varied  by  a  "  merry 
lord,"  Valerius,  who  lightens  the  gloom  of  the  situation  by 
singing  comic  songs.  A  series  of  pageants,  most  of  them  devised 
for  the  City  of  London,  or  its  guilds,  by  Heywood,  were  printed 
in  1637.  In  vol.  iv.  of  his  CMection  of  Old  English  Plays  (1885), 
Mr  A.  H.  BuUen  printed  for  the  first  time  a  comedy  by  Heywood, 
The  Captives,  or  The  Lost  Recovered  (licensed  1624),  and  in  vol.  ii. 
of  the  same  series,  Dicke  of  Devonshire,  which  he  tentatively 
assigns  to  the  same  hand. 

Besides  his  dramatic  works,  twelve  of  which  were  reprinted 
by  the  "  Shakespeare  Society,"  and  were  published  by  ^Ir  John 
Pearson  in  a  complete  edition  of  six  vols,  with  notes  and  illustra- 
tions in  1874,  he  was  the  author  of  Troia  Britannica,  or  Great 
Britain's  Troy  (1609),  a  poem  in  seventeen  cantos  "intermixed 
with  many  pleasant  poetical  tales  "  and  "  concluding  with  an 
universal  chronicle  from  the  creation  until  the  present  time"; 
An  Apology  for  Actors,  containing  three  brief  treatises  (1612) 
edited  for  the  Shakespeare  Society  in  1841;  Twautiop  or  nine 
books  of  various  history  concerning  women  (1624);  ^England's 
Elizabeth,  her  Life  and  Troubles  during  her  minority  from  the 
Cradle  to  the  Crown  (1631) ;  The  Hierarchy  of  the  Blessed  A  ngcls 
(1635),  a  didactic  poem  in  nine  books;  Pleasant  Dialogue, 
arid  Dramas  selected  out  of  Lucian,  &c.  (1637;  ed.  W.  Bang, 
Louvain,  1903);  and  The  Life  of  Merlin  sumamed  Ambrosius 
(1641). 

See  A.  W.  Ward,  History  of  English  Dram.  Lit.  ii.  «o  sea. 

ii899);  the  lame  author's  Introduction  to  A  woman  killed  with 
indncss  ("Temple  Dramatists,"  1897);  J.  A.  Symonds  in  the 
Introduction  to  Thomas  Heywood  in  tnc  "  Mermaid  "  series  (new 
issue,  1903). 


HEYWOOD,  a  municipal  borough  in  the  Heywood  pazfii> 
mentary  division  of  Lancashire,  England,  9  m.  N.  of  Ifandiata 
on  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway.  Pop.  (zgoi)  iStASl^ 
It  is  of  modem  growth  and  possesses  sevoral  handaome  diuidMi^ 
diapels  and  public  buildings.  The  (^iMen's  Park,  purchaaed  md 
laid  out  at  a  cost  of  £11,000  with  money  which  devolved  to 
Queen  Victoria  in  right  of  her  duchy  and  county  p«i«tm  of 
Lancaster,  was  opened  in  1879.  Heywood  Hall  in  the  nei^ibow^ 
hood  of  the  town  was  the  residence  of  Peter  Heywood,  who 
contributed  to  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  Heywood 
owes  its  rise  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Peels,  its  first  manuiactiirei 
having  been  introduced  by  the  father  of  the  first  Sir  Robot 
PeeL  It  is  an  important  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and 
there  are  power-loom  factories,  iron  foundries,  chemual  wodo^ 
boiler-works  and  railway  wagon  works.  Coal  is  worked  cutca- 
sively  in  the  neighbourhood.  Heywood  was  incorporated  m 
1 88 1,  and  the  corporation  consists  of  a  mayor,  6  aldermcB  and 
z8  councillors.    Area,  3660  acres. 

HEZEKIAH  (Heb.  for  "  [my]  strength  is  [of]  Yah  "),  in  tbt 
Bible  son  of  Ahaz,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of  Jndih. 
He  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  8th  and  beginning  of  the  7th 
century  B.C.,  when  Palestine  passed  through  one  of  the  nott 
eventful  periods  of  its  history.  There  is  much  that  is  unoertaiB 
in  his  reign,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  great  criah  of  toiVjC 
its  chronology  has  not  been  unanimously  fixed.  Whether  he 
came  to  the  throne  before  or  after  the  fall  of  Samaria  (71*- 
721  B.C.)  is  disputed,^  nor  is  it  dear  what  share  Judah  took  ii 
the  Assyrian  conflicts  down  to  701.*  Shortly  before  thb  dite 
the  whole  of  western  Asia  was  in  a  ferment;  Sargon  had  died 
and  Sennacherib  had  come  to  the  throne  (in  705);  vassal  kiap 
plotted  to  recover  their  independence  and  Assyrian  puppets 
were  removed  by  their  opponents.  Judah  was  in  touch  iritk  a 
general  rising  in  S.W.  Palestine,  in  which  Ekron,  Ladiish,  Aacaloi 
(Ashkelon)  and  other  towns  of  the  Philistines  were  suppofted 
by  the  kings  of  Musri  and  Meluhb^.*  Sennacherib  compkli^ 
routed  them  at  Eltekeh  (a  Danite  city),  and  thence  turned  afibit 
Hexekiah,  who  had  been  in  league  with  Ekron  and  had  impRsoaed 
its  king  Padi,  an  Assyrian  va^.  In  this  invasion  of  Judah  tbt 
Assyrian  claims  entire  success;  46  towns  of  Judah  were  corned, 
200,150  men  and  many  herds  of  cattle  were  carried  off  among 
the  spoil,  and  Jerusalem  itself  was  closely  invested.  HeadiBk 
was  imprisoned  "  like  a  bird  in  a  cage  '** — to  quote  Sennacbecib^ 
and  the  Urbi  (Arabian?)  troops  in  Jerusalem  laid  down  their 
arms.  Thirty  talents  of  gold,  eight  hundred  of  silver,  prcdott 
stones,  couches  and  seats  of  ivory — ^"all  kinds  of  vahiabk 
treasure  ", — the  ladies  of  the  court,  male  and  female  attoidantl 
(perhaps  "  singers  ")  were  carried  away  to  Nineveh.  Here  the 
Assyrian  record  ends  somewhat  abruptly,  for,  in  the  meaniriuk^ 
Babylonia  had  again  revolted  (700  B.C.)  and  Sennadieiib^ 
presence  was  urgently  needed  nearer  home. 

At  what  precise  period  the  Babylonian  Merodach  (f  .e.  Marduk)- 
Baladan  sent  his  embassy  to  Hezckiah  is  disputed.  Althoogii 
ostensibly  to  congratulate  the  king  upon  his  recovery  from  a 
sickness,  it  was  really  sent  in  the  hope  of  enlisting  his  suppoit, 
and  the  excessive  courtesy  and  complaisance  with  which  it  wis 
received  suggest  that  it  found  a  ready  ally  in  Judah  (2  Kings  s. 
12  sqq.;  Isa.  xxxix.).  Merodach-Baladan  was  overthrows 
by  Sargon  in  710  B.C.,  but  succeeded  in  making  a  fresh  revolt 
some  years  later  (704-703  B.C.),  and  opinion  is  much  divkkd 
whether  his  embassy   was   to  secure  the  friendship  of  tbe 

»Scc  W.  R.  Smith,  Prophets  of  Israel*  .115  sqq.;  O.  C.  Whit^ 
house.  Isaiah,  pp.  20  sqq.,  372;  J.  Skinner,  Ktngs,  p.  43  leq.;  T.  K. 
Chcync,  Ency.  Bib.  col.  2058,  n.  i,  and  references. 


'The  chief  dates  are:  720,  defeat  of  a  coalition  (Hamath. 
and  Mu^ri)  at  Karkar  in  north  Sj^ria  and  Raphia  (S.  I^ilathK); 
715,  a  rising  of  Musri  and  Arabian  tribes;  713-711.  revolt  and caDtvr 
of  Ashdod  (cp.  Is.  xx).  That  Judah  was  mvaded  00  thb  utttf 
occasion  is  not  improbable. 

'  Mclubba  is  held  by  many  critics  to  be  N.W.  Arabia;  the ideili* 
ficatlon  of  Mu$ri  is  uncertain,  see  below. 

*The  phrase  was  a  favourite  one  of  Rib-Addi,  king  of  Gdal 

iByblus),  in  the  15th  century  B.C.;  Tell^Amama  letters  (ed* 
Cnudtzon),  Nos.  74,  79,  &c.  Jeremiah  (v.  37)  uses  the  simile  ma 
diflcrent  way.  For  a  discussion  of  Sennachenb's  reoocd,  see  W3hib 
Jesaja  u.  Assur  (Leipzig,  1905),  pp.  97  tqq. 
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perinuieni,  and  Jn.  xxvi.  17-19  (which  luggtats  Lhat  MLuh 
bod  a  jRater  [afluenn  thu  Isaub)  tfarom  anolher  light  upon 
Lhc  conditioDi  during  his  leigiL  Hcukiah  wu  sucxecded  hy 
his  un  Mahasseh  Iq.t.). 

See  (urthtr  W.  R.  Smilh,  Pntfliill,  3S9-36J-  «i"l  HbB»BW  R«- 
LTGUiH.  According  to  Piriv.  uv,  1,  HoFlriih  wai  ■  patron  of 
lilcr^turv  (act  PbovEiBi).  The  hynn  which  ii  ucribcd  to  the  king 
(lia.  xxxviii.  q-^a,  WAnlin^  in  3  Kingi)  it  oj  poU-cniEic  ori^n  (iK 
Clicyncp  Inlfoi.  toIiatak,323  ■q.),but  U  (unlicr  proof  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Jiidaean  itjng  waa  ukaliird  in  wbetguent  ageSi  parity, 

reward  far  hit  piefy^  For  ipedal  discuiaiant,  lee  Stade,  Ztiti.  iL 
liaca.  WiijnutWi,  1886,  pp.  171  1™.;  Wiackler,  AlattK  V*ltr- 
lEct.,  >6  tim-;  Schrader,    t<nitifiirm    />ucr.    and     OU    TtH.    (tM 


IiOgc  icvcn  Juda  "  [IttlUH.  d.  irimtial.  CmO.,  1903,  pp. 

_  j^},  K.  FullcRDn,  BMallHa  Hero,  1906,  pp.  S77.«i4.  A. 
Alt.  IiratI  a.  Atypltn  (LeipiiE,  1909);  «t«  the  UMiMnpliy  U 
IlAliH.  ^A.  C.) 

HIATUS  (Lat.  [or  gaping,  or  gap)>  >  break  In  coatlnuil]', 
whether  in  apwch,  thought  or  evenii,  t  lacuna.  Id  aoatooiy 
the  letm  is  used  for  an  opening  or  foramen,  ai  the  klalut  Palltfil, 
a  foramen  of  the  temporal  hone.  In  logic  a  hiitui  occun  when 
a  step  or  link  in  reasoning  is  wanting^  and  in  grammar  it  It  the 
pause  made  for  the  uke  of  euphony  in  pronouncing  two  tuccoiive 

BtAWATRA  ("  he  makes  riven  "},  a  legendary  chief  (c.  1450J 
of  the  Onondaga  tribe  of  North  American  Indiani.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  League  of  Sii  Nations,  known  as  the  Iroquois,  1* 
atttibuied  la  him  by  Indian  tradition.  In  his  miraculoui 
character  Hiawatha  i*  the  incamation  of  human  progreu  and 
civilitation.  He  leachea  agriculture,  navigation,  tnedidne  and 
Ibe  acts,  canquerinj  by  hi)  magic  all  the  powera  of  nature  wUch 
wat  against  man. 
See].  N.  B.  Hewitt,  ui  Amir.  AialLrop.  for  April  iB9», 
HIBBina,  a  vniage  of  St  Louii  county,  Minnesota,  O.SA, 
7S  m.  N.W.  of  Duluth.  Fop.  (1900)  14811  (1 90 j  state  censui} 
BsM,  of  whom  1537  werr  foreign-bora  (1169  Finns,  sifiSwedei, 
498  Canadians,  jij  Austrians and  3 14  Norwegians);  (1910)  8831. 
Hibbing  is  served  hy  Che  Great  Nonhem  and  the  Dulutb, 
Missabe  k  Northern  railways.     It  iiei  In  the  midst  of  the  great 

were  in  operation  within  lo  m.  of  the  village.  Lumbering  and 
farming  are  also  important  industries.  The  village  owns  and 
operates  the  waterworks  and  electric-lighting  plant.  Hibbing 
was  settled  in  1S91  and  was  incorpontted  in  1(193. 

RIBEHNACDLUH  (Lat.  for  winter  quarters),  in  botany  a 
term  for  a  winter  bud;  in  botanic  gardens,  the  winter  quarlen 
lor  plants,  in  loology,  the  winter  bud  of  a  pot/ioan. 

HIBERNATION  (winter  sleep),  the  dormant  condition  Id 
whicbcectainanlmalspassthewinlctln  cold  latitudei.  Aestiva- 
tion (summer  sleep)  b  the  limllar  condition  in  which  other 
ipecies  pass  periods  of  beat  or  drought  In  warm  latitudes.  Tfao 
origins  of  these  kindred  phenotnFna  are  probably  lo  be  lougfal 
in  the  regularly  recurrent  failure  of  food  tuppty  or  of  other 
factors  essenliii  lo  existence  due  to  the  teuonal  onset  of  cold 
in  the  one  case  and  of  eicessively  dry  hoi  weather  in  the  other. 
They  are  means  whereby  certain  non-migralory  species  ate 

would  end  fatally  in  starvalioa  or  desiccation  were  the  onimab 
to  maintain  their  normal  suie  of  activity. 

I.  TIk  PkyiMogy  «/  HiUmaliaH.  Hibmialum  omi  AiiUk- 
(ion.— The  physiology  of  hibernation,  as  ciemplified  in  mam- 
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for  example,  in  the  European  hedgehog  (Erinaceus  europaeus) 
is  not  distinpiished  by  external  signs  from  the  state  of  aestiva- 
tion of  the  allied  Mascarene  genus,  the  tenrec  (CenteUs  ecaudalus). 
The  lethargy  in  both  cases  appears  to  be  directly  due  to 
fall  in  the  temperature  of  the  organisms;  and  the  fall  in 
temperature  proceeds  pari  passu  with  the  slowing  down  and 
weakening  of  the  respiration  and  with  retardation  m  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  Similarity,  moreover,  between  hiberna- 
tion and  aestivation  is  shown  not  only  in  their  physiological 
accompaniments  but  also  in  the  species  of  animals  which  become 
seasonally  dormant.  Birds  neither  hibernate  nor  aestivate. 
The  tenrec  {Centeles)  of  Madagascar,  which  aestivates,  closely 
resembles  the  hedgehog  {Erinaceus)  in  habits  and  belongs  to 
the  same  order  of  mammalia.  In  the  case  of  reptiles  and 
batrachians,  snakes,  lizards,  tortoises,  frogs  and  toads  sleep 
the  winter  through  in  cold  countries;  and  some  species  of 
these  groups  habitually  bury  themselves  in  the  sand  or  mud 
in  tropical  latitudes  where  drought  is  of  periodical  occurrence. 
Terrestrial  molluscs  lie  dormant  in  the  winter  in  cold  and 
temperate  latitudes  and  their  tropical  allies  aestivate  in  districts 
where  conditions  enforce  the  habit.  Some  fresh-water  molluscs 
bury  themselves  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  ponds  when  the 
surface  is  covered  with  ice;  others  take  refuge  in  the  same  way 
when  pools  and  tanks  become  exhausted  during  the  dry  season 
in  the  tropics.  In  temperate  and  north  temperate  countries 
insects  and  arachnida  other  die  or  retire  to  winter  quarters 
during  the  cold  weather,  and  in  the  tropics  they  similarly  dis- 
appear during  times  of  drought. 

Prafisposing  Causes  of  Hibernation. — ^The  likeness  between 
hibernation  and  aestivation  and  the  coincidence  of  the  one 
with  cold  and  of  the  other  with  heat  arrest  the  conclusion  that 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium,  whether  atmo- 
spheric or  aquatic,  is  the  prime,  much  less  the  sole,  cause  of  either. 
The  effect  of  extreme  cold  is  to  rouse  the  hibernating  animal 
from  its  slumber;  and  its  continuance  thereafter  brings  about 
a  sute  of  torpor  which  proves  fataL  This  at  least  appears  to 
be  the  case  with  mammals,  where  actual  freezing  of  the  tissues 
is  followed  by  death  because  the  gases  are  expelled  from  the 
fluids  as  bubbles  and  the  salts  separate  in  the  form  of  crystals. 
Some  cold-blooded  animals,  however,  may  be  cooled  to  o*  C. 
Fish  have  been  resuscitated  after  solidification  in  blocks  of  ice, 
and  frogs  have  been  known  to  recover  when  ice  has  been  formed 
in  the  blood  and  in  the  lymph  of  the  peritoneal  cavity  (Landois). 

For  the  reasons  given,  all  hibernating  mammals  take  pre- 
cautions against  exposure  to  extreme  cold.  They  either  bury 
themselves  in  the  soil  or  under  the  snow  or  seek  the  shelter  of 
hollow  trees  or  of  caves,  not  infrequently  congregating  in  the 
same  spot  so  that  the  temperature  is  kept  up  by  corporeal 
contact.  Again  the  hibernating  instinct  may  be  suspended 
unless  the  conditions  are  favourable  for  safely  entering  upon 
winter  sleep.  It  is  alleged  that  bears  in  Scandinavia  do  not 
hibernate  unless  food  has  been  sufficiently  plentiful  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  to  fatten  them  for  their  winter  fast, 
and  hedgehogs  and  dormice  in  captivity  have  been  known  to 
remain  active  in  the  cold  until  warm  sleeping-quarters  were 
insured  by  placing  hay  and  cotton-wool  in  their  cages.  Finally 
the  wood-chucks  (Arctomys  monax)  in  the  Adirondacks  retire 
to  vrinter  quarters  at  about  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox, 
when  the  weather  is  warm  and  pleasant,  and  emerge  at  the 
vernal  equinox  before  the  snows  of  winter  have  vanished  from 
the  ground.  These  and  other  facts  justify  Marshall  Hall's 
conclusion  that  cold  is  merely  a  predisposing  cause  of  hibernation 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  predisposing  cause  of  ordinary  sleep. 
It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  state  of  hibernation  cannot  be 
forced  upon  snails  in  summer  by  submitting  them  to  artificial  cold 
even  almost  to  freezing  point;  but  that  at  the  proper  season 
they  prepare  for  winter  quarters  at  temperatures  varying  from  37" 
to  77*  Fahr.  Again  insects  sometimes  retire  to  winter  quarters  in 
the  autumn  when  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  higher  than 
that  of  preceding  days  during  which  they  retain  their  activity. 

Thus  the  oncoming  and  ceasing  both  of  winter  and  summer 
sleep  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  conditions  of  existence 


other  thaa  fhose  of  temperature.  Darwin  saw  icaicdy  a  agi 
of  a  living  thing  on  his  arrival  at  Bahla  Blaoca,  AigcBtina, 
on  the  7th  of  Sept.,  although  by  digging  several  insects,  large 
spiders  and  lizards  were  found  in  a  half-torpid  state.  Dnriag 
the  days  of  his  visit  when  nature  was  dormant  the  mean  tenqMia- 
ture  was  51**,  the  thermometer  seldom  rising  above  55'  at 
mid-day  But  during  the  succeeding  days  when  the  mean 
temperature  was  58°  and  that  of  the  middle  of  the  day  betwecs 
60°  and  70°  both  insect  and  reptilian  life  was  in  a  state  of  activity. 
Nevertl»eles8  at  Montevideo,  lying  only  four  degrees  further 
north,.between  the  26th  of  July  and  the  19th  of  August  when  the 
mean  temperature  was  58-4^  and  the  mean  highest  tempentuie 
of  mid-day  65-5°  almost  every  beetle,  several  genera  of  qiidns, 
land  molluscs,  toads  and  lizards  were  all  lying  dormant  beneath 
stones.  Thus  the  animal-life  at  Montevideo  remained  dormant 
at  a  temperature  which  roused  that  at  Bahia  Blanca  from  in 
torpidity.  Darwin  unfortunately  does  not  record  whether  the 
species  observed  were  identical  in  the  two  localities. 

The  temperature  of  animals  in  a  profound  slate  of  hibernaticB 
is  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the  sunounding  roedhui 
or  at  most  a  degree  or  two  higher.  If,  however,  the  tempenuwc 
of  the  chosen  hibemaculum  (winter  quarters)  falls  as  low  u 
freezing  point,  life  is  endangered  at  least  in  the  case  of  iwmm«w 

Ijn  most  cold-blooded  animals,  like  reptiles,  the  tempentnie 
is  normally  only  a  little  above  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  t«o 
rising  and  falling  together.  But,  setting  aside  the  yoaat 
especially  of  those  species  in  which  the  offspring  are  bora  or 
hatched  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  of  development,  the 
majority  of  warm-blooded  animals  are  able  to  twintaiw  a  hi^ 
and  approximately  level  temperature  irrespective  of  dedlae 
in  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium.  This  facnhx 
of  temperature  adjustment,  however,  appean  to  be  absent  er 
weakened  in  most  if  not  in  all  hibernating  mammals  both  bi 
their  normal  nocturnal  or  diurnal  sleep  and  in  their  winter  slccfn 
In  the  case  of  European  bats  it  has  been  shown  that  the  ordiasiy 
day  sleep  in  summer  differa  only  in  the  matter  of  duntioa  titm 
the  prolonged  slumber  of  the  same  animals  in  winter.  The 
temperature  falls  with  that  of  the  atmosphere,  re^nratiflt 
practically  ceases  and  immersion  in  water  for  as  many  as  elevcs 
minutes  has  been  known  to  prove  innocuous.  At  moderate 
temperatures  ranging  from  45^  to  50"  F.,  dormice  {Muscardiim 
avellanarius)  and  hedgehogs  {Erinaceus  europaeus)  alternatdlf 
wake  to  feed  and  sink  into  dumber.  Dormice  awake  once  is 
every  twenty-four  houra;  the  sleep  of  the  hedgehogs  may  last 
for  two  or  three  days.  The  temperature  of  the  hedgehog,  wfaes 
awake  and  active,  rises  to  about  87"  F.,  that  of  the  donnoirie 
to  92^  or  94"  F.;  but  during  sleep  the  temperature  of  both  vpton 
falls  to  about  that  of  the  atmosphere.  In  other  words,  all  the 
phenomena  characteristic  of  hibernation  are  exhibited  in  theie 
animals  during  the  periods  of  sleep  interrupting  their  periodl 
of  wakeful  activity.  Sleep  of  this  nature,  for  ndiich  the  tens 
"  diumation "  has  been  proposed,  because  it  has  only  bees 
observed  in  nocturnal  animals,  lies  phenomenally  midway 
between  the  normal  sleep  of  non-hibernating  mammals  and  the 
dormant  condition  in  winter  of  hibernating  iqiedes.  The 
stimulus  of  hunger  appean  to  be  the  prime  cause  of  its  periodic 
cessation.  Since  then  the  faculty  of  temperature  adjustment 
is  in  abeyance  during  the  ordinary  diurnal  summer  sleep  is 
hibernating  mammals,  which  in  this  physiological  particular 
resemble  reptiles,  it  seems  probable  that  hibernation  can  only 
be  practised  by  those  species  in  which  the  power  to  tMintain, 
when  sleeping,  a  permanent  average  high  temperature  has  been 
lost  or  perhaps  never  acquired.  That  there  is  no  broad  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  ordinary  sleep  of  these  hibematini 
mammals  in  which  the  temperature  is  known  to  drop  considerabfy 
and  that  of  non-hibernating  species  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  temperature  of  human  beings  and  possibly  of  all  non* 
hibernating  species  falls  to  a  certain,  though  to  a  limited,  extent 
in  ordinary  sleep. 

The  relation  between  the  internal  body-temperature  and  the 
respiratory  movements  has  been  worked  out  in  hibematinf 
dormice,  hedgehogs,  marmots  and  bats.    When  the  tempentoif 
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hbttovii*C.,lbetorp[<luumileihibIUlaDgp«locbDlapi)OM  mlnalet,    to   S  it   tbs   rod  of   tUrt;   mlinitn,  ud  oadni 

cf  mrenl  mmutei'  duration  ud  iniemipted  by  ■  ftw  n^ntioia.  alla(Mlis  M  Ibc  end  af  fifty  minnlei.    Similiriy  the  tetpome  of 

With  the  lemperalura  rising  ibove  13°  C,  Ihe  perioda  of  tpaon  the  miadei  to  gdvinic  shock  filled  »t  1  conopoodin^X  npid 

in  Ibe  iiill  inactive    animal  become  ibonei,  the  lespinllon  rale.    It   ii   evident,   therefore,  thit  duriDt  hibctulion  the 

fuddenly  commencing  and  ceaiing  (Biot'i  type),  or  gradually  Itriubillty  of  the  heut  il  augmetiled  [n  t.  matked  degree,  and 

wuing  and  waning  (Cbcyne-Sloko'  type).    When  tbe  tempera-  that  the  IrrJIalHtity  a(  the  left  side  oC  the  organ  is  scamly  ten 

ture  is  u  about  16°  C,  the  periods  of  apnoea  in  the  gradually  pronounced  Ihan  thai  of  Ibc  right  side.    Similar  reduction  in  tbe 

■waking  animal  are  very  short  ud  infrequent.    When  Ibe  rmleol  IbecirculationhMbeeodemonjIrited  iocertninhibenial- 

temperaiure  is  about  ao°  and  rising  apace,  respiration  becomtt  ing  molluica,  Mr  C.  AiWord  having  proved  erpeii mentally  that 

coniinuoui  and  npid  and  the  animal  is  awake.    These  alagei  Ibenumberofpuljationsol  the  heartper  minute  gradually  leisena 

have  been  especially  recorded  in  the  case  of  dormice     In  the  with  a  faUing  lemperalure.      At  a  temperature  of  s»'  F.  the 

last  stage  the  respiration  ol  hedgehogs  and  marmots  is  somewhat  number  wu  11  la  the  commod  garden  snaD  (Hefii  Airfnni), 

different.iberebeingaieriesof  rapid  respirations,  often  loUowed  and  11  In  the  celUi  ahif  (HyoJiKia  ciUsrla).    At » temper»tnre 

bf  ■  single  deep  sighing  respiration.  of  30°  F.  the  puliation  fell  to  4  In  tbe  (onner  and  to  3  in  tbe 

Rapiiation  appears  to  be  totally  suspended  in  animali  in  a  Utter  animal. 

complete  itate  oI  hibernation,  il  lelt  undisturbed     It  may  The  luture  of  hibetmlloa,  ud  protably  aba  ol  aestivation, 

however,  be  readily  re-eidted  by  the  sUgfatest  stimulus,  and  and  the  principal  phyridoflcd  pbeoomea*  canneclcd  with  them, 

to  this  fact  may  perhaps  be  attributed  the  belief  that  bnathing  may  be  briefly  lumnubed  u  lOllowa: — 

doei  not  actually  cease.    If  a  hibernating  hedgehog  be  lightly  ■.  During  hibenutkn  death  from  starvation  and  wuting  nf  the 

touched  ildrawsa  deep  breath,  and  breathing  is  maint^Mdfota  '''"j    ''''*"|5*^  S'Jjij'l™^'^?!?' ft*' "'''^''-' .''  l™*  in  the 

longer  or  shorter  time  before  again  ceasing;  I       "  ""                                                             *  niumm™.  ■mnMiniH 


a  of  the  body,  during  the  weeks  of 

.,  ,.--jding  the  period  of  winler  ilrep. 

beeomei  coniinuous  and  lethargy  Is  lucceeded   by   activity        ».  Every  giadatEa  seenii  to  exkt  between  nnUnary  ileep  and 


le  Ibe  leraperatuie  of  Ibe  almoaphere  ^  raised,  itspiralion    mediately  inoding  the  psiixf  of  wiuer  ilcep. 
_^^^   -^_.: ...  — J   1--1. i_  — j-j   !._.    _^..-.j...        -   ="-wy  gndaooa  aeens  to  exkt  br" — 


<«BnhaUH«U).  Theopiniootbatrespiraiionistotiaiyiuspended  ''5f™'TO  the  differeneea  beiw«n ,  the   ordinary   diurnal   or 

bats,  for  eumple,  have  been  known  to  Uve  (our  hours  m  carbon  degree,  diOetence*.  that  Is  to  ay.  of  inienaty  and  duniloo. 
djoiide,  I  gai  which  pcovea  almost  instantly  fatal  to  mammals        i.  The  phyilalogleil  acconpaiiiiimiia  of  hibeniaiiaa  are:  (■} 

in  a  lUtc  o(  normal  activity  CSpallanianl}     A  hedgehog  which  9""''™  "L*"  a«iviii=  a«oeialed  with  alinKnution  and  oat- 

may  be  drowned  in  .bout  three  minutes  when  awake  and  active.  ^[^^  w'^hiS^  fcS'd^SI'd  ";  (0^  «  aTiSS^ 

faas  been  removed  from  water  umnjured  when  in  deep  winter  teiailon  of  tespiralloB,  aeeompaBied  by  power  to  survive  immerdon 

ileep  after  twenty-two  and  a  hall  minu it*' submergence.      A  foe  a  consdetmble  tune  in  water  or  aiphyiiatinE  gasea,  which 

hibematiog    noclule   bat,    when    similarly    treated,    aurvived  pm^  rapMly  fatal  to  tlwianieaniniaU  when  normally  active: 

•iiteen  mlnules'  imtwrsion.    Further  prool  of  the  suspension  [S,.^^,'JSrj*'V^e'^  S.^trStat'SIIJ^^r^ 

ol  re^ration  has  been  lutnisbed  by  eipeilmenti  upon  a  bat  o,^„,  .lihough  mirded,  are  un'intcin^itedly  nainuinedi  (>)  a 

which  while  in  a  deep  and  undialurbed  state  of  lelbaigy  "aa  ilifht  eachange  ol  gucs  In  the  lungs  is  kept  up  by  the  cardlo- 

keM  in  a  pneumalomeler  tor  ten  hours  without  appredably  poetunaiic  movement. 

when  active,  removed  over  j  cub.  in.  of  oxygen  in  the  qiaee  of  menonofhiberaailonoraeiilvationl.odenenlociiiTniicewKerever 

OK  hour  from  the  instrument.  tbecondilloiisof  eidrtenceaceompsnyingtheonanof  coldordrou^t 

As  in  the  case  of  respiration,  alimeiUatm  and  enrelioii  are  "* '""Tj^iSjIfll** '"*■    '" ''?'-''™™  ""h^?'"" ""  .li^Srf' 

"^f^i^;^«V'*^'^"on'lieo"ierhand  continues  without  ?^''''^V''S'°if«^'"'™™"'i"  ™ 

Interruption,  though  its  rapidity  is  greatly  retarded.     Thia  lact  Ihev  the  laculiyoflenipFisiure adjustment  appeintobelcniponrily 

may  be  observed  by  microscopic  eiamination  of  tbe  mngs  of  bats  at  all  events  in  abeyance. 

In  a  stale  of  winter  sleep.     Moreover,  In  the  case  of  a  hedgehog        II.  Tki  Zceloty  ej  Hibeniatiim  onil^eiliHfign.— Owing  to  the 

lethargic  from  hibernation,  it  was  eiperimentally  shown  that  eitreme  difficulty  of  keeping  wild  animals  under  observation  in 

when  Ihe  spinal  cord  was  severed  behind  the  ocdpilal  foramen,  their  natural  hiunli  for  any  lengthened  time,  it  is  almost  im- 

the  brain  removed  and  the  entire  sf^nal  cord  gently  destroyed,  possible  to  get  accurate  knowledge  of  the  details  of  this  state  of 

Ibe  heart  continued  to  beat  strongly  and  regularly  for  several  cilstence.    In  a  general  way  it  is  known,  or  asaumed  from  their 

boun,  the  contraction  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles  being  quite  disappearance,  tbat  certain  species  retire  to  winter  quarters  in 

perceptible,  though  feeble,  even  after  the  lapse  of  tea  boun.  particular  districts,  but  on  such  important  paints  as  whether  tbe 

ATler  eleven  hours  the  organ  was  moliooless;  but  resumed  Its  winter  sleep  ii  continuous  or  interrupted,  light  or  profound, 

activity  when  stimulated  by  a  knile-poinl.    Even  alter  twelve  assured  Information  is  for  the  tnosi  part  not  forthcoming.    This 

boun  both  auricles  responded  to  the  same  itimulus,  tbougb  the  is  true  even  of  familiar  species  iohabiling  Europe  and  North 

vtDlricles  remained  motionless.    Shortly  afterwards  Ihe  auricles  America,  which  have  been  objects  ol  study  [or  many  years.    It 

gave  no  response.    On  the  other  hand,  when  Ihe  spinal  cord  of  a  is  still  more  true  of  species  occurring  in  countries  uninhabited 

bedgehogin  a  normal  state  of  activity  was  severed  at  the  occiput,  and  rarely  visited,  especially  in  winter,  by  naturalists  interested 

the  lelt  ventricle  ceased  to  beat  almost  at  once,  and  the  left  in  such  qutttions.    The  Chiroptera  (bais]  lumish  an  illuilratlon 

auricle  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes;    the  right  auricle  was  tbe  of  Ibis  truth.    Il  was  formerly  assumed  Ihal  the  winter  sleep 

Bat  tacease.whcreastherigh'ventriclecontinucditscantractlon  of  these  animals  in  north  and  temperate  Europe  was  complete 

lot  about  two  bouis,     Eipenmcnts  upon  msTmots  have  yielded  and    uninterrupted.     Marshall   Hall,   for   example,   remarked 

very  similar  results.    The  heart  ol  a  marmot  decapitated  in  a  that  "perhaps  the  bat  may  be  Ihe  only  animal  which  sleeps 

■late  of  lethargy  continued  ID  beat  for  over  three  bonrl.    The  profoundly  the  winter  Ihrougbwitbout  awaking  to  lake  food"  It 

pulsations,  at  first  strong  and  frequent  and  vaiying  fmm  j6  was  known,  it  is  true,  that  In  counlries  where  gnats  and  other 

to  iS  per  minute,  became  gradually  weaker  and  less  frequent,  winged  insects  disappear  with  the  first  frosts  of  winter,  bats 

until  at  the  end  of  the  third  hour  only  3  were  recorded  in  the  which  Iced  upon  them  retire  10  winter  quarlris  in  hallow  trees, 

same  length  of  time.    Eicised  pieces  ol  volunury  muscular  caves,  sheds  or  other  places   likely  10  afford  them  luSctent 

tissue   contracted   vigorously  three   hours  altci   death   under  sbeller     Here   Ihey  hang  susfwnded,  solitary  or  in  companies 

electric  stimulus.    Only  at  Ihe  end  ol  lout  hours  did  they  cease  according  to  Ihe  species.    But  a  mild  spell  of  weather  in  mid- 

(0  re^nnd.    Tbe  heart  ol  an  active  marmot  killed  in  the  same  winter  will  sometimes  entice  a  few  to  take  wing  while  It  lasts, 

*iy    contracted    about    iS    times    a    minute    at    first,    Ibe  altbougbibeyneverappearinanyRumbersuntQ  crepusculuand 

Kwnbcr  of  pulsalions  falling  to  about  11  at  the  end  of  lilteen  nocturnal  insects  are  plentiful.    But  Mr  T   A.  Ciw«i&^ 
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recently  shown  in  the  case  of  the  greater  and  lesser  horseshoe  bats 
{Rhittolopkus  ferrum-equinum  and  R.  hipposiderus)^  that  during 
the  early  period  of  their  occupation  of  the  winter  retreat,  hiberna- 
tion, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  does  not  take  place,  and  that 
even  later  in  the  season  the  sleep  is  constantly  interrupted, 
especially  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  rises  above  46"  F.. 
and  that  during  their  wakeful  intervals  they  crawl  about  and  feed 
apparently  upon  the  insects  which  live  throughout  the  year  in  the 
caves.  This  is  also  true  of  the  long-eared  bat  (Piecotus  auritus), 
and  probably  of  other  species  of  this  group.  At  Mussoorie  in  the 
Himalayas,  and  in  other  parts  of  northern  India,  insectivorous 
bats,  such  as  Rhinohphus  luctus  and  Rh.  affinis,  pass  the  winter 
in  a  semi-torpid  state,  and  are  rarely  seen  abroad  during  the  cold 
season.  The  fruit««ating  bats,  on  the  contrary  (Pteropidae), 
which  are  more  southern  in  their  distribution  and  are  restricted 
in  the  Himalayas  to  the  warmer  valleys  and  lower  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  are  as  active  in  the  winter  as  at  other  times  of  the 
year  (Blanford). 

Although  almost  as  exclusively  insectivorous  as  bats,  moles 
and  shrews  do  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  hibernate.  This  distinction 
between  two  groups  so  nearly  alike  in  diet,  no  doubt  depends 
upon  the  difference  in  their  habitats  and  in  those  of  the  creatures 
they  live  upon.  By  tunnelling  deeper  in  winter  than  in  summer, 
moles  are  still  able  to  find  worms  and  various  insects  buried 
in  the  earth  beyond  the  reach  of  frost;  and  shrews  hunt  out 
spiders,  centipedes  and  insects  which  in  their  larval,  pupal  or 
sexual  stages  have  taken  shelter  and  lie  dormant  in  holes  and 
crannies  of  the  soil,  beneath  the  leaves  of  ground  plants  or 
under  stones  and  logs  of  wood.  In  view  of  the  perennially 
active  life  of  the  two  insectivora  just  mentioned,  it  is  a  singular 
fact  that  the  common  hedgehog  (Erinaceus  europaeus) — the 
only  member  of  this  order  besides  genera  referable  to  the  moles 
{Talpidae)  and  shrews  (Soricidae)  that  inhabits  temperate  and 
north-temperate  latitudes  in  Europe  and  Asia— passes  the 
winter  in  a  state  of  torpor  unsurpa^cd  in  profundity  by  that 
of  any  spedes  of  mammal  so  far  as  is  known.  Possibly  the 
explanation  of  this  seeming  anomaly  may  be  found  in  the 
bionomial  differences  between  the  three  animals.  The  sub- 
terranean feeding  habits  of  the  mole  render  hibernation  un- 
necessary on  his  part.  Therefore  the  shrew  and  the  hedgehog, 
both  surface  feeders  for  the  most  part,  need  only  be  considered 
in  this  connexion.  As  compared  with  shrews,  amongst  the 
smallest  of  palaearctic  mammals,  the  hedgehog  is  of  considerable 
size.  Moreover,  in  point  of  vivacious  energy  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  two  mammals  of  the  same  order  more  utterly  unlike. 
Hence  in  winter  when  insects  are  scarce  and  demand  active 
and  diligent  search,  it  is  quite  intelligible  that  the  shrews, 
in  virtue  of  their  smallness  and  rapidity  of  movement,  are  able 
to  procure  sufficient  food  for  their  needs;  whereas  the  hedgehogs, 
requiring  a  far  larger  quantity  and  handicapped  by  lack  of 
Activity,  would  probably  starve  under  the  same  conditions. 
Like  the  common  hedgehog  of  Europe,  the  long-cared  hedge- 
hog (Erinaceus  mcgaiolis)  hibernates  in  Afghanistan  from 
November  till  February.  The  tenrec  (CenMes  ecaudatus)^  a 
large  insectivore  from  Madagascar,  aestivates  during  the  hottest 
weeks  of  the  year;  and  specimens  exhibited  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  in  London  preserved  the  habit  although 
kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  and  regularly  supplied  with 
lood. 

Amongst  the  Rodentia,  no  members  of  the  Lagomorpha 
(hares,  rabbits  and  picas)  are  known  to  hibernate,  although 
some  of  the  species,  like  the  mountain  hare  {Lepus  timidus), 
extend  far  to  the  north  in  the  palaearctic  region,  and  the  picas 
iOckotona)  live  at  high  altitudes  in  the  Himalayas  and  Central 
Asia,  where  the  cold  of  winter  is  excessive,  and  where  the  snow 
lies  deep  for  many  months.  It  is  probable  that  the  picas  live 
in  fissures  and  burrows  beneath  the  snow,  and  feed  on  stores 
of  food  accumulated  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  The 
Hystrico-morpha  also  are  non-hibernators.  It  is  true  that  the 
common  porcupine  (Hystrix  crislata)  of  south  Europe  and 
north  Africa  is  alleged  to  hibernate;  the  statement  cannot, 
bowever,  be  accepted  without  confirmation,  because  the  cold  is 


seldom  excessive  in  the  countries  it  frequents,  and 
exhibited  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  London  mnain  activt 
throughout  the  year,  although  kept  in  cndoMucs  withoot 
artifidal  heat  of  any  kind.    Even  the  most  northerly  Rpre> 
sentative  of  this  group,  the  Canadian  porcupine  {Erdkkm 
dorsaius),  which  inhabits  forest-covered  tracts  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  may  be  trapped  and  shot  hi  the  winter. 
Some  members  of  this  group,  like  capybaras  {Hydnektmu 
capybara)  and  coypus  (iiyocastors  coypus)  which  Uve  in  tni|MCil 
America,  are  unaffected  by  the  winter  cold  of  temperate  *v»^f»H*T*L 
and  live  in  the  open  all  the  year  round  in  parks  snd  ■'W'ttrftF 
gardens  in  England.    Several  of  the  genera  of  Myomoiphs 
contain  species  inhabiting  the  northern  hemttphere,  wUck 
habitually  hibernate.    The  three  European  genera  of  docnke 
(}iyoxidae)f  namely  MuscardinuSf  Eliomys  and  G7tiy  sleep  aottaAjr 
practically  throughout  the  winter;  and  examples  of  the  Sostk 
African  genus  Graphiurus  practise  the  same  habit  when  impottd 
to  Europe.  If  a  warm  spell  in  the  winter  rouses  dormice  froa 
their  slumbers,  they  feed  upon  nuts  or  other  food  acciinalated 
during  the  autumn,  but  do  not  as  a  rule  leave  the  nestsconstrvctcd 
for  shelter  during  the  winter.    According  to  the  weather,  tk 
sleep  lasts  from  about  five  to  seven  months.    In  the  fanitf 
Muridae,  the  true  mice  and  rats  (Mwrinae)  and  the  voks 
and  lemmings  (Arvicolinae)  seem  to  remain  active  through  the 
winter,  although  some  species,  like  the  lemmings,  range  far  Is 
the  north  in  Europe  and  Asia;  but  the  white-footed  miee 
(Hesperomys)  of  North  America,  belonging  to  the  CrktHMte, 
spend  the  winter  sleeping  in  underground  burrows,  where  food 
is  laid  up  for  consumption  in  the  early  spring.    The  ^mmfif 
jumping  mouse  (Zapus  hudsonianus),  one  of  the  Jsnilidsfi 
also  hibernates,  although  the  sleep  is  frequently  interropud 
by  milder  days.    Some  of  the  most  northeriy  spedes  of  jeilxai 
(Jaculidae),  namely  Alactaga  decumana  of  the  Kir|^  StC|i|Xl 
and  A.  indica  of  Afghanistan,  sleep  from  September  or  October 
till  April;  and  the  Egyptian  spedes  (JaaUus  Jactdus)  and  tk 
Cape  jumping  hare  (PedeUs  coffer),  one  of  the  Hystricomoiph, 
remain  in  their  burrows  during  the  wet  season  in  a  state  anakfoa 
to  winter  sleep.      The  sub-order  Sduromorpha  also  oQettain 
many  hibernating  species.    None  of  the  true  squfrrds,  howefO^ 
appear  to  sleep  throughout  the  winter.    Even  the  red  iqnntl 
(Sciurus  hudsonianus)  of  "North  America  retains  its  acthrilir 
in  spite  of  the  sub-arctic  conditions  that  prevaiL    The  same  ii 
true  of  its  European  ally  Sc.  vulgaris.    The  North  Anxfkii 
grey  squirrel  (Sc.  cinereus),  although  more  southerly  in  h 
distribution  than  the    red   squirrel   of   that    coimtry,  ISba- 
nates  partially.    Spedmens  running  wild  in   the  2Soologial 
Gardens  in  London  disappear  for  a  day  or  two  when  the  cold 
is  exceptionally  keen,  but  for  the  most  part  they  may  be  seen 
abroad  throughout  the  season.    On  the  other  hand,  gnmod 
squirrels  like  the  chipmunks  (ram»a5)and  the  susliks  or  gopbcn 
(Spermopkilus)  of  North  America  and  Central  Asia,  at  all  evesU 
in  the  more  northern  districts  of  their  range,  sleep  from  tke 
late  autumn  till  the  spring  in  their  subterranean  burrows,  whcie 
they  accumulate  food  for  use  in  early  spring  and  for  ^eUs  of 
warmer  weather  in  the  winter  which  may  rouse  tl^m  frun  tbetf 
slumbers.    The  North  American  flying  squirrel  (Saur^punt 
volucella)  and  its  ally  Pteromys  inomatus  arc  believed  to  hibernate 
in  hollow  trees.    All  the  true  marmots  (Arctomys),  a  genus  of 
which  the  species  live  at  tolerably  high  altitudes  in  Ceatni 
Europe,  Asia  and  North  America,  appear  to  spend  the  winter 
in  uninterrupted  slumber  buried  deep  in  their  burrows.    Tbef 
apparently  lay  up  no  store  of  food,  but  accumulate  a  quantity  oif 
fat  as  the  summer  and  autumn  advance,  and  frequently,  as  io 
the  case  of  the  woodchuck  (A.  motiax)  of  the   AdirondackSi 
retire  to  winter  quarters  in  the  autumn  long  before  the  onset 
of  the  winter  cold.  The  prairie  marmots  or  prairie  dogs  (CyiiMi^ 
ludovicianus)  of  North  America,  which  live  in  the  pbins,  do 
not  hibernate  to  the  same  extent  as  the  true  marmots,  although 
they   appear   to  remain  in  their  burrows  during  the  coldest 
portions  of  the  winter.    Beavers  (Castor),  although  formerly  at 
ail  events  extending  in  North  America  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer 
up  to  the  Arctic  drde,  do  not  hibernate.    When  the  grouDd 
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li  deep  in  snow  and  the  river  frozen  over,  they  are  still  able 
to  feed  on  aquatic  plants  beneath  the  ice. 

Amongst  the  terrestrial  camivora  hibernation  appears  to  be 
fwactised,  with  one  possible  exception,  only  by  species  belonging 
to  the  group  Arctoidea.  In  north  temperate  latitudes  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  as  well  as  in  the  Himalayas,  brown  bears 
iUnus  arctos)  hibernate,  so  also  does  the  North  American 
grizzly  bear  (  U.  korribilis)t  at  least  in  the  more  northern  districts 
of  its  range.  The  smaller  black  bear  of  the  Himalayas  {U, 
tibetauus)  appears  to  lapse  into  a  state  of  semi-torpor  during  the 
rinter,  only  emerging  fron)  his  retreat  to  hunt  for  food  when 
occasional  breaks  in  the  weather  occur.  In  the  case  of  the 
American  black  bear  {U.  americanus)  the  female  seeks  winter 
quarters  comparatively  early  in  the  season  in  preparation  for  the 
birth  of  her  progeny  soon  after  the  turn  of  the  year;  but  the 
males  remain  active  so  long  as  plenty  of  food  is  to  be  found.  In 
the  case  of  all  bears,  except  the  Polar  bear  {U.  marUimus),  the 
site  chosen  as  the  hibemactilum  is  either  a  cave  or  hole  or  some 
sheltered  qx)t  beneath  a  ledge  of  rock,  or  the  roots  of  large  trees, 
mort  or  less  overgrown  with  brushwood  which  holds  the  snow 
until  it  freezes  into  a  solid  roof  over  the  hollow  where  the  sleeping 
aiumal  lies.  In  the  hibernating  brown  and  black  bears  the 
intestine  is  blocked  by  a  plug  commonly  called  "  tappen  "  and 
composed  principally  of  pine  leaves,  which  is  usually  not  evacuated 
until  the  spring.  There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  hibernation  of  Polar  bears.  Their  absence  during 
the  winter  from  particular  spots  in  the  Arctic  regions  where  ice- 
bound ships  have  spent  the  winter,  and  the  occasional  discovery 
of  specimens  buried  beneath  the  snow,  have  led  to  the  belief  that 
these  animals  halntually  retire  to  winter  quarters  through  the 
cold  sunless  months  of  the  year.  This  may  possibly  be  the  true 
ezi^anation  at  least  for  certain  districts.  But  it  has  been  alleged 
that  bears,  both  adult  and  half-grown,  may  be  seen  throughout 
the  winter;  and  it  is  known  that  pregnant  females  bury  them- 
selves in  the  autumn  under  the  snow,  where  they  remain  without 
feeding  with  their  newly-born  yotmg  until  the  spring  of  the 
following  year.  Hence  the  absence  of  bears  in  the  winter  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  icebound  ships  may  be  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  the  adult  females  alone  hibernate  for  breeding 
purposes,  while  the  full-grown  males  and  half-grown  specimens  of 
both  sexes  migrate  in  the  winter  to  the  edges  of  the  ice-floes  and 
to  coast  lines,  where  the  water  is  open.  Before  retiring  to  winter 
quarters  the  pregnant  females  store  up  sufficient  quantity  of  fat  in 
their  tissues  not  only  to  sustain  themselves  but  also  to  supply  milk 
for  their  cubs.  In  the  Adirondack  region  and  probably  in  other 
districts  of  the  same  or  more  northern  latitudes  in  North  America, 
raccoons  {Procycn  lotor)  retire  in  the  winter  to  some  sheltered 
place,  such  as  a  hollow  tree-trunk,  and  pass  the  severest  part  of 
the  season  in  sleep,  emerging  in  February  or  March  when  the 
snow  has  begun  to  disappear.  In  the  same  country,  the  skunks 
(Mepkiiis  nuphUica),  a  member  of  the  weasel  family,  also  seek 
shelter  during  the  coldest  portion  of  the  winter.  Merriam 
believes  that  the  hibernation  of  this  animal  is  determined  by  cold, 
and  not  by  failure  of  food-supply,  for  he  observes  that  skunks 
may  frequently  be  seen  in  numbers  on  snow  lying  5  ft.  deep  at  a 
time  of  the  year  when  they  feed  almost  entirely  upon  mice  and 
shrews  which  do  not  hibernate  even  when  the  thermometer 
registers  over  twelve  degrees  of  frost.  In  British  North  America 
the  iMidger  (Taxidea  americana)  is  said  to  hibernate  from  October 
till  April;  but  the  duration  of  the  period  probably  depends,  as  in 
the  case  of  its  European  ally  {Mcles  meUs),  upon  the  length  and 
severity  of  the  inclement  season.  In  the  last-named  species  the 
winter  repose  is  not  as  a  rule  sufficiently  profound  to  prevent  a 
break  in  the  weather  rousing  the  animal  from  sleep  to  sally  forth 
in  search  of  food.  This  Interrupted  hibernation  takes  place  at 
least  in  England  and  even  in  Scandinavia;  but  in  countries 
where  frost  is  continuous  throughout  the  winter  it  is  probable 
that  the  badger's  sleep  is  unbroken. 

The  one  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  hibernation  in  the 
camivora  is  restricted  to  the  Arctoidea,  is  supplied  by  the 
raccoon  dog  {Nyctereutes  procyonoides)  of  Japan  and  north-eastern 
ilsia,  which  is  said  by  Raddc  to  hibernate  in  burrows  in  Amur- 


land  if  food  has  been  sufficiently  plentiful  in  late  summer  and 
autumn  to  enable-  the  animal  to  lay  cm  enough  fat  to  resist  the 
cold  and  sustain  a  lon^  period  of  fast.  If,  however,  food  has  been 
scarce,  this  dog  is  compelled  to  remain  active  all  through  the 
winter.  The  Arctic  fox  ( Vvlpe*  Idgopus)^  although  considerably 
more  northern  in  range  than  the  raccoon  dog,  does  not  hibeniate. 
It  was  long  a  mysteiy  how  these  animals  obtained  food  in  winter, 
but  it  has  been  ascertained  that  in  some  districts  they  migrate 
southwards  in  large  numbers  in  the  late  autumn,  whereas  in 
other  districts  apparently  they  lay  up  stores  of  dead  lemmings 
or  hares,  for  food  during  the  winter  months.  In  Australia  the 
porcupine  ant-eater  {Echidna  acvkata)  hibernates;  and  the 
habit  is  retained  by  specimens  imported  to  Europe  if  exposed  to 
the  cold  in  outdoor  cages. 

Instances  of  quasi-hibemation  have  been  recorded  in  the  case 
of  man.  For  example,  in  the  government  of  Pskov  in  Russia, 
where  food  is  scarce  throughout  the  year  and  in  danger  of  ex- 
haustion during  the  winter,  the  peasants  are  said  to  resort  to  a 
practice  closely  akin  to  hibernation,  spending  at  least  one-half  of 
the  cold  weather  in  sleep.  From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the 
custom  when  the  first  snows  fall  for  families  to  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  huts,  huddle  round  the  stove  and  lapse  into  slumber, 
each  member  talcing  his  turn  to  keep  the  fire  alight.  Once  a  day 
only  do  the  inmates  rouse  themselves  from  sleep  to  eat  a  little 
dry  bread. 

Reptiles  in  which  the  body-temperature  falls  with  that  of  the 
surrounding  medium  pass  the  winter  in  temperate  countries  in 
a  state  of  lethargy;  and  specimens  exported  from  the  tropics  into 
northern  latitudes  become  dormant  when  exposed  to  cold  in  virtue 
of  their  inability  to  maintain  their  temperature  at  a  higher  level 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The  common  land  tortoise  ( Testudo 
graeca)  of  South  Europe  buries  itself  in  thk  soil  during  the  winter 
in  its  natural  habitat,  and  even  when  imported  to  England  is  able, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  to  withstand  the  more  rigorous  winter  by 
practising  the  same  habit,  as  Gilbert  White  originally  recorded. 
In  Pennsylvania  the  box-tortoise  {Cisiudo  Carolina)  passes  the 
winter  in  a  burrow;  and  Testudo  degans,  which  inhabits  dry  hilly 
districts  in  north  Lidia,  takes  shelter  beneath  tufts  of  grass  or 
bushes  as  the  cold  weather  approaches  and  remains  in  a  semi- 
lethargic  state  until  the  return  of  the  warmth.  The  European 
pond  tortoise  (Emys  orbicularis)  also  hibernates  buried  in  the  soil; 
and  the  North  American  salt-water  terrapin  {Malacoclemmys 
concentrica),  abundant  in  the  salt-marshes  round  Charleston, 
S.  Carolina,  retires  into  the  muddy  banks  to  spend  the  cold 
months  of  the  year.  In  certain  par^s  of  the  tropics  tortoises 
protect  themselves  from  the  excessive  heat  by  burrowing  into 
the  soil  which  afterwards  becomes  indurated.  When  drought 
sets  in  with  the  dry  season  and  the  tanks  become  exhausted  and 
food  unobtainable,  crocodiles  and  alligators  sometimes  wander 
across  country  in  search  of  water,  but  more  commonly  bury 
themselves  in  the  mud  and  remain  in  a  state  of  qiuescence  until 
the  return  of  the  rains;  and  according  to  Humboldt,  large 
snakes,  anacondas  or  boa  constrictors  are  often  found  by  the 
Indians  in  South  America  buried  in  the  same  lethargic  state. 
Snakes  and  lizards  in  all  countries  where  there  is  any  considerable 
seasonal  variation  in  temperature  become  dormant  or  semi- 
dormant  during  the  colder  months. 

Batrachians,  like  reptiles,  hibernate  in  Europe  and  other 
cotmtries  situated  in  temperate  latitudes.  Frogs  bury  them- 
selves in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  tanks  and  ponds,  often 
congregating  in  numbers  in  the  same  spot.  Toads  retire  to 
burrows  or  other  secluded  places  on  the  land,  and  newts  either 
bury  themselves  in  the  mud  of  ponds,  like  frogs,  or  lie  up 
beneath  stones  and  pieces  of  wood  on  the  land.  According  to 
Mr  G.  A.  Boulenger,  however,  European  frogs  and  toads  do  not 
pass  the  winter  in  profound  torpor,  but  merely  in  a  state  of 
sluggish  quiescence.  In  tropical  cotmtries,  where  wet  and  dry 
seasons  alternate,  frogs  which,  like  the  rest  of  the  batrachians, 
are  for  the  most  part  intolerant  of  great  heat,  especially  when 
accompanied  by  dryness  of  atmosphere,  buiy  themselves  deep 
in  the  soil  during  the  time  of  drought  and  emerge  from  tMV 
retreats  in  numbers  with  the  breaking  of  the  rains. 
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This  habk  of  ptsibg  the* dry  leaaon  in. the  hardened  mod 
forming  the  bottom  of  rifiamted  pooli  and  rivers  is  practised 
by  sevwsl  q>edes  of  tropical  Ireshwater  fishes,  beIongi){g  princi- 
pally to  the  family  SUuridae,  The  members  of  this  group  are 
able  to  exist  and  thrive  in  moist  mud,  and  can  even  si4>port 
life  for  a  comparatively  long  time  out  of  water  altogether.  The 
instinct  is  exhibited  by  spedes  occurring  both  in  the  eastern  and 
western  hemispheres,  as  is  shown  by  its  record  in  the  case  of 
spedes  of  CaUicthys  and  Loricaria  in  Guiana  and  by  Clarias 
hxera  in  Senegambia.  It  is  also  met  with,  according  to  Tennent, 
in  a  spedes  of  climbing  perch  (Anabas  oligoUpis)  found  in  Ceylon 
and  belonging  to  the  family  Anabantidae,  all  the  spedes  of 
which  are  able  to  live  for  a  certain  length  of  time  out  of  water, 
and  may  sometimes  be  found  crawling  across  land  in  search  of 
fresh  pools.  The  habit  is  also  common  to  some  spedes  of  mud 
fishes  of  the  order  Dipneusti,  in  which  the  air  bladder*  plays 
the  part  of  limgs.  Protopterus,  from  tropical  Africa,  for  instance, 
burrows  into  the  mud  and  remains  for  nearly  half  the  year 
coiled  up  at  the  bottom  in  a  sli^tly  enlarged  chamber.  The 
walls  of  this  are  lined  with  a  layer  of  slime  secreted  from  the 
fish's  skin,  and  the  orifice  is  dosed  with  a  lid  the  centre  of  which 
is  perforated  and  forms  an  intumed  tube  by  means  of  which 
air  is  conducted  to  the  fish's  mouth.  The  aestivating  burrow 
of  the  Brazilian  mudfish  {Leptdosiren)  is  similar,  except  that 
the  lid  is  perforated  with  several  apertures.  The  Australian 
mudfish  (Ceratodus)  is  not  known  to  hibernate  or  aestivate. 

In  coimtries  where  winter  frosts  arrest  the  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion terrestrial  mollusca  seek  hibemacula  beneath  stones  or 
fallen  tree  trunks,  in  rock  crannies,  holes  in  walls,  in  heaps  of 
dead  leaves,  in  moss  or  under  the  soil,  and  remain  quiescent 
until  the  coming  of  spring.  Amongst  pulmonate  gastropods, 
most  spedes  of  snails'  (HeliXf  ClausUia)  dose  the  mouth  of  the 
shell  at  this  period  with  a  membranous  or  calcified  plate,  the 
epiphragm.  Slugs  (Limax,  Arion),  on  the  contrary,  lie  buried 
in  the  earth  encysted  in  a  coating  of  slime.  Similarly  in  the 
tropics  members  of  this  group,  such  as  Achatina  in  tropical 
Africa  and  Ortkalicus  in  Brazil,  aestivate  during  the  dry  season, 
the  epiphragm  preserving  them  against  desiccation;  and 
examples  of  two  spedes  of  Achatina  from  east  and  west  Africa 
exhibited  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  London  remained  con- 
cealed in  their  shells  during  the  winter,  although  kept  in  an 
artificially  warmed  house,  and  resumed  their  activity  in  the 
summer. 

Freshwater  Pulmonata  do  not  appear  to  hibernate,  such 
forms  as  Limnaea  and  Planorbis  having  been  frequently  seen 
crawling  about  beneath  the  ice  of  frozen  ponds.  During  periods 
of  drought  in  England,  however,  they  commonly  bury  them- 
selves in  the  mud,  a  habit  which  is  also  praaised  during  the 
dry  season  in  the  tropics  by  spedes  of  Prosobranchiate  Gastropods 
belonging  to  the  genera  AmpuUariat  Melania  and  others,  which 
lie  dormant  until  the  first  rains  rouse  them  from  their  lethargy. 
Freshwater  Pelecypoda  (Anod<nUa,  Unto)  spend  the  European 
winter  buried  deep  in  the  muddy  bottom  of  ponds  and  streams. 

In  cold  and  temperate  latitudes  a  great  majority  of  insects 
pass  the  winter  in  a  dormant  state,  dther  in  the  larval,  pupal 
or  imaginal  (reproductive)  stages.  In  some  the  state  of  hiberna- 
tion is  complete  in  the  sense  that  although  the  insects  may  be 
roused  from  their  lethargy  to  the  extent  of  movement  by  spells 
of  warm  weather,  they  do  not  leave  their  hibemacula  to  feed; 
in  others  it  is  incomplete  in  the  sense  that  the  insects  emerge 
to  feed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  caterpillar  of  Euprepia  fuliginosaf 
or  to  take  the  wing  as  in  the  case  of  the  midge  Trichocera  hiemalis. 
Others  again,  like  Podura  nivalis  and  Boreus  hiemalis ,  never 
appear  to  hibernate,  at  least  in  England.  The  insects  which 
hibernate  as  larvae  belong  to  those  spedes  which  pass  more 
than  one  season  in  that  stage,  such  as  the  goat-moth  (Cossus 
ligniperda),  cockchafers  {Melohntha),  stagbeetles  (Lvcanus) 
and  dragon-flies  (Libelltda),  &c.;  and  to  some  spedes  which, 
although  they  only  live  a  few  months  {n  this  immature  state, 
are  hatched  in  the  autumn  or  summer  and  only  reach  the  final 
stage  of  growth  in  the  following  spring,  like  the  butterflies  of 
the  genus  Argytmis  {paphia,  aglaia,  &c.)  in  EngUnd.    As  an 


hutance  of  spedes  which  survive  the  winter  In  the  papal « 
chrysalis  stage  may  be  dted  the  swallow-tailed  buttcilljr  d 
Europe  {PapUio  maekaoH)\  while  to  the  categoiy  d  wftdn 
which  hibernate  as  perfect  insects  belong  many  of  the  Cofeoptcn 
(Rhyncophora,  CoccintUidae),  ftc,  as  well  aa  aome  Hem^ptca, 
Hymenoptera,  Diptera  and  Lepidoptera  {Vanessa  ia,  mUeu, 
&C.).  In  the  case  of  the  social  Hymcnoptera  it  h  oufy  the 
fertilized  queen  wasp  out  of  the  nest  that  aurvives  the  fnA 
of  winter,  all  the  workers  dying  with  the  ooaet  of  cold  in  tk 
autumn;  the  common  hive  bees  (Apis  meUiJica),  mithtmffi  tkj 
retire  to  the  hive,  do  not  hibernate,  the  numbers  and  activitj 
of  the  individuals  within  the  hive  behig  sufficient  to  keq>  up  tk 
temperature  above  s<^x>rific  point.  Ants  also  remain  active^ 
at  work  underground  unless  the  temperature  faUt  sevcnl 
degrees  below  zero. 

Spiders,  like  nearly  all  insects,  hibernate  in  cold  ffmffit* 
latitudes.  Burrowing  spedes  IQce  tra|>-door  spideis  cf  tbe 
family  Ctenisidae  and  some  species  of  Lycosidae  seal  the  dooa 
of  their  burrows  with  silk  or  dose  up  the  orifice  with  a  dcrt 
of  that  materiaL  Other  non-burrowing  spedes,  like  some  spcda 
of  Cluhionidae  and  Drassidae,  lie  up  in  silken  cases  attaded 
to  the  underside  of  stones  or  of  pieces  of  loose  bark,  m  buried 
under  dead  leaves  or  concealed  in  the  cracks  of  waUs.  Other 
spedes,  on  the  contrary,  pass  the  winter  in  an  immature  stite 
protected  from  the  cold  by  the  silken  cocoon  tpua  by  the  motki 
for  her  eggs  before  she  dies  in  the  late  autumn,  as  in  the  "  gudes 
spider"  (Aranea  diadema).  G>mmonly,  however,  wfaa  the 
cocoons  are  later  in  the  making,  or  the  cold  weather  sets  in  caiijft 
*  he  eggs  of  this  and  of  allied  spedes  do  not  hatch  untfl  the  tpnf; 
but  in  either  case  the  young  emerge  in  the  warm  weather,  beoooe 
adult  during  the  summer  and  die  in  the  autumn  after  pdrim 
and  oviposition.  Some  members  of  this  family,  nevetdielaii 
like  Zilla  x-notata,  which  live  in  the  comers  of  windows,  or  a 
outhouses  where  the  habitat  .affords  a  certain  degree  of  pn>- 
tection  from  the  cold,  may  survive  the  winter  in  the  adult  it$ 
and  be  roused  from  lethargy  by  breaks  in  the  weather  sad 
tempted  by  the  warmth  to  spin  new  webs.  TyjMcal  manbcs 
of  the  Opiliones  or  harvest  spiders,  belonging  to  the  faaillf 
Phalangiidae,  do  not  hibernate  in  temperate  and  more  noithcn 
latitudes  in  Europe  and  America,  but  perish  in  the  antnai, 
leaving  their  eggs  buried  jn  the  soil  to  hatch  in  the  succeediil 
spring.  During  the  early  summer,  therefore,  only  immatsR 
individuals  are  found.  Other  spedes  of  this  order,  bekn^ 
to  the  family  Trogulidae,  spend  the  winter  in  a  dormant  ttale 
under  stones  or  buried  in  the  soil.  False  scorpions  (Pwdh 
scorpiones)  also  hibernate  in  temperate  latitudes,  passing  the 
cold  months,  like  many  spiders,  enclosed  in  silken  cases  attadxd 
to  the  underside  of  stones  or  loosened  pieces  of  bark.  Centi* 
pedes  and  millipedes  bury  themselves  in  the  earth,  or  lie  op  is 
some  seduded  shelter  such  as  stones  or  fallen  tree  trunks  afiocd 
during  the  winter;  and  in  the  tropics  millipedes  lie  dormaBt 
during  seasons  of  drought. 

What  is  true  of  the  dormant  condition  of  arthropod  Ufe  is 
the  winter  of  the  northern  hemisphere  is  also  true  in  a  genecil 
way  of  that  of  the  southern  hemisphere  at  the  same  season 
of  the  year.    This  is  proved — to  mention  no  other  cases — by  tbe 
observations  of  Darwin  on  the  hibernation  of  insects  and  spidos 
at  Montevideo  and  Bahia  Blanca  in  South  America,  and  bj 
Distant 's  account  of  the  paudtyof  insect  life  in  the  winter 
in  South  Africa;  by  his  discovery  under  stones  of  hibematinf 
scml-torpid  Colcoptera  and  Hemiptera  at  the  end  of  August  in 
the  Transvaal,  and  of  the  gradual  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
individuals  and  species  of  insects  in  that  coimtry  aa  the  qsring 
advanced  and  the  dry  season  came  to  an  end. 

Bibliography.— T.  Bell.  A  History  of  British  RtpHUs  {ami 
Amphibians)  (1849):  W.  T.  Blanford.  Fauna  oj  British  Imdia: 
Mammalia  (1689-1891):  G.  A.  Bouleager,  Monopapk  ef  Om 
TailUss  Batrachians  of  Europe,  edited  by  the  I<ay  Society; 
"  Teleostei  "  in  Cambridge  Katural  History,  vii.  541 -727  (1904)  t 
T.  W.  Bridge.  "  Dipncustci  "  in  Cambridge  Natural  Histery,  vn. 
SO^-520  (1904):  A.  H.  Cooke.  "  Molluscs'^  in  Cambridgt  Nalmni 
History,  iii.  2V27  (1895);  T.  A.  Coward.  P.Z.S.  pp.  849. 
855  (1906).  and  pp.  312-324  (1907}:  C.  Darwin,   A  NaimraUsft 
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detnery.    WHen  be  bdud  of  tlie  aiqioiDtmeiit  a(  *  tattauat 

be  •ffiied  to  the  cuhednl  doon  1  "  piotaution  ud  cUim  of 
H^t/*  After  nmuning  foine  time  in  cooceAlmetit  in  l^wdoEii 
he  wu  KDi  by  Sincrof t  ud  the  ether  Donjuron  to  Junes  IL  in 
Fnoa  on  nutien  raniiKted  nith  ihe  CDntinuaace  of  Ihrir 
epiKop«]  tuccenion;  upon  hia  reiuro  io  1644  be  wu  himKlf 
comecnted  raSngto  bithop  of  Thettoid.  Kii  Uler  yuii  were 
lugily  occupied  in  cODtrevenia  and  io  writing,  while  in  17 13  be 
penuidcd  two  Scottiih  biifaopa,  Juno  Ciddenr  and  Archibald 
Campbell,  to  usiU  bim  in  aiillecialin(  Jenmy  Collier,  Samuel 
Haws  and  Nathaniel  Spindui  aa  biifac^  anions  the  nonjuran. 


fient  geography,  one  of  the  namea  by  which 
ildand  WIS  knoHn  to  Gieek  and  Roman  writcn.  Other  name* 
vcce  leroe,  luvcma,  Iberio.  All  thcH  are  adaptitioni  of  a  ilem 
fnm  which  al»  Erin  a  descended.  The  island  wu  well  known 
to  the  Rominl  through  the  reporu  ol  ttaden,  so  fat  at  leut  u 
ill  CDuU,  Bui  it  nevFI  became  pact  ol  the  Roman  empire. 
Agricola  (about  A.D,  80)  planned  its  conquest,  which  be  judged 
an  easy  tuk,  but  the  Roman  govemrnqnt  vetoed  the  enterprise. 
During  the  Roman  occupation  of  firitain,  Irish  pirates  seem  to 
have  been  an  inlermittenl  nuisance,  and  Irlih  emigranli  may 
have  aellled  occasionally  in  Wales;  the  best  attested  emigration 
b  that  ol  the  Scots  into  Caledonia.    It  wu  only  in  post-Roman 

days  that  Roman  civilization,  brought  perhaps   by  Christian  ^^.^^Jni^b,  by  ,hf  Rfv  W  D   M.cray  in 

missionaiics  hke  Patrick,  entered  the  island.  N^unud  Bicpapk,,  vol.  xxvL  iiB«"i)i  and  J.  H.  Ovcnon,  YlU 

HICKBRINOILL  (or  Kickhoincii.l),  EDMUND  (16JI-170B),  Nnjvm  (i9D>r 

Engliah  divine,  hved  an  eventful  lUe  in  the  days  of  the  Common-  HICKOX,  LAUREMS  PEBSBUS  (lyeS-iSSS),  American  philo- 

wealtb  and  the  Restoration.    Alice  graduating  at  Caius  College,  lopher  and  divine,  wu  bom  at  Bethel,  Connecticut,  on  the 

Cambridge,  where  he  wu  jutiioi  [ellow  in  i6ji-i6ji,  he  joined  iQlhoI  December  ijijg.    He  look  his  degree  at  Union  (College  in 

Lilbume's  regiment  u  chaplain,  and  slleiwardi  lerved  in  the  iSxi'.'    Until  i8j6  be  was  occupied  in  active  putoial  work,  and 

ranks  in  Scotland  and  in  the  Snediih  service,  ultimately  becoming  wu  then  appointed  professor  ol  theology  at  the  Western  Retttve 

■  captain  in  Fleetwood's  regiment.    He  then  lived  for  a  lime  in  CoUege,  Ohio,  and  later  (1844-1851)  al  the  Auburn  (N.Y.)  Theo- 

Januica,  of  which  he  published  an  account  in  1661.    In  the  same  logical  Seminary.     From  this  post  he  wu  elected  vice-president  of 

^ar  he  was  ordained  by  Robert  Sanderson,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Union  College  and  professor  of  mental  and  moral  science.    In 

having  already  passed  through  such  shatles  ol  belief  u  are  j86ti  he  succeeded  Dr  £.  Nolt  u  president,  but  in  July  186A 

conrtoted  by  ihe  terms  Baptist,  Quaker  and  Deisl.    From  1661  trlired  to  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  where  he  devoted  hjmylf  10 

until  his  death  in  170B  he  wu  vicar  of  All  Saints',  Colcheslei.  writing  and  study.    A  collected  edition  of  his  princii»l  works  wu 

He  was  a  vigorous  pamphleteer,  and  came  into  colliuon  with  published  at  Boston  in  1B7J.    He  died  si  Amherst  on  the  7th 

HeniyCompion.bishopol  London,  to  whom  he  had  topay  heavy  of  May  iSSa,    He  wrote  Riiiatiai  Fiy(Mc[y  (1848),  System  af 

damages  for  slander  in  t6Si.    He  made  a  public  tecantation  in  Uord  Siirncc  (1853),  Empirical  FiycMtgy  (1854),  Ralinul 

16S4.  wu  eicluded  from  his  Uving  in  i6Sj-t688.  and  ended  his  Cosnmliity  (185S),  Cnaler  and  Crialim,  or  tlu  KimMir  in  du 

career  by  being  convicted  lor  forgery  in  1707.  graiim  of  Gat  and  Hii  ^Vl!r^l_s&^l),  Hnmiiiiily  ImimrUiUiT), 

BICKBS.  OEORGB  (1641-1 71s),  English  divine  and  schollc,  Utie  0}  Riasm  (1S74}. 

*ai  bora  at  Newsham  near  Thirsk,  Yorkshire,  on  the  loih  o[  HICKORY,  a  shortened  form  of  the  American  Indian  name 

June   1641.    In   1659  he  entered   St  John'i  College,  Oiford,  fahickey.    Hickory  trees  ace  natives  of  North  America,  and 

whence  aliei  Ihe  Resloratian  he  removed   to   Magdalen  Col-  belong  to  the  genus  Coryi.    Theyarecloseiyallied  id  ihewahtuts 

'        "  (Jii(;j«).  the  chief  or  at  least  one  very  obvious  dilTerence  being 

that,  whilst  in  Cocyo  the  husk  which  coven  the  shell  ol  the  nut 
separates  into  four  valves,  in  Jugani  ii  contislsolbul  one  piece, 
which  bursts  Irregularly.  The  timber  is  both  stiong  and  heavy, 
and  remarkable  for  its  eilcemc  claaticity,  but  it  decays  rapidly 

commissioner,  10  Scotland,  and  shoilly  afterwards  received  the  when  exposed  to  heal  and  moisture,  and  Is  pcculiariy  subject  to 

degree  of  D.D.  Irom  St  Andrews.    In  1680  he  became  vicar  of  the  attacks  of  worms.    It  is  very  extensively  employed  in 

All  Hallows.  Barking,  London;  and  alter  having  been  made  manulacturing  musket  Mocks,  axle-trees,  screws,  rake  teeth,  Ihe 

chaplain  to  the  king  in  16S1.  he  wu  in  i6Sj  promoted  to  the  bows  ol  yokes,  Ihe  wooden  rings  used  on  the  rigging  of  vessels, 

deanery  of  Worcester,    He  opposed  both  James  II, '•  declaralion  chair-backs,    aie-handles,    whip-handles    and    other   purposes 

of  indulgenceand  Monmouth's rising.andhe  Iriedinvain  losave  requiring  great  strength  and  elulidly.    lis  principal  use  in 

from  death  his  nonconlormisl  brother  John  Hickes  I1633-168S).  America  is  For  hoop-making;   and  it  is  the  oidy  American  wood 

one  of  the  Sedgemoor  refugees  harboured  by  AUce  Lisle.    At  the  found  perfectly  fit  for  that  purpose. 

fevolDtionol  1688,  having  declined  lo  lake  Ihc  oalh  of  allegiance.  The  wood  of  the  hickory  is  of  great  value  u  fuel,  on  actonW  tl 

Hicke*  was  £iu  suspended  and  altcrwards  deprived  of  his  the  brilliancy  <rilb  which  il  burns  and  Utt  u&env'^iiu.iMi 


"rt v"w.  D.  MacSyTS" ™1 


lege  am 

J  then 

to   Magdalen   Hall,     In   1664   he  was  elected 

fellow  0 

fLinn 

iln  College,  and  in  the  loUowing  year  proceeded 

M.A.     1 

In  16;, 

j  be  gradualed  in  divinity,  and  in  1675  he  wu 

appoini, 

cd  reel 

01  of  St  Ebbe'j,  Oilord.    In   ,676,  as  private 

chaplair 

..  he  a 

xcompanied  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  Ihe  royal 
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gtva  ant,  the  duico*!  bdsf  beivjr,  compict  uid  long-lived. 
Tha  ipedcs  which  [unufa  the  bat  wtiod  ire  Carya  alba  (ihell- 
birk  hickoty),  C.  lamtnlaa  (mockeiniit),  C.  eliKeffrmii  (pecan 
or  puue  out),  ind  C.  fortina  (pig-nut),  that  of  the  lail  named, 
ita  accoimt  ot  Iti  atrenie  ten^ty,  being  piefened  for  aile-tieci 


Fic.  I.— SheU-birk  Hickory  {Carya  alia)  in  Oonr. 

■Ad  ult-iundls.  The  nood  of  C^  aiba  splits  veiy  easily  and  ii 
very  elastic,  so  that  it  is  much  used  for  making  whip'handlei  and 
baikeli.  lie  wood  of  ihii  species  is  also  used  in  the  neighbour- 
bood  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  lor  making  the  back  bowB 
of  Windsor  chairs.  The  timber  of  C.  OMara  and  C.  aqualica  is 
considered  of  inferior  quality. 

Most  of  the  hickories  form  Ene-looVing  noble  trees  of  from  60  to 
00  ft.  in  height,  with  jiraighr,  lymmelricil  trunks,  well-balanced 
UDple  heads,  and  bold,  handsoine.  pinnated  loliage.  When 
confined  in  the  ioreU  Ihey  shoot  up  jo  to6o  ft.  nilhout  branches, 
but  when  standing  alone  they  expand  into  a  fine  head,  and 
produce  a  lofiy  round-headed  pyramidal  [oliage.    They  have  nil 

The  most  omRmentat  of  Ihe  species  are  C.  elitarfsrmit,  C.  olba 

being  worthy  of  cultivation  lor  their  Fruit  alone. 

The  husk  of  the  hickory  nut,  as  already  staled,  breaks  up  into 
four  equal  valves  or  separates  into  four  equal  portions  in  the 
upper  part,  while  the  nul  itself  is  tolerably  even  on  the  surface, 


ofNui;  4,  Vertical  Section  of  ibe  Seed. 

hickory  nuts  of  Ihe  Ameiicaa  markets  are  the  produce  of  C.  alia, 
called  the  shelLbark  hickory  becauae  of  Ibe  roughness  of  iubark, 
which  becomes  loosened  from  the  trunk  in  Inig  icalea  bending 
outwards  at  the  eitremities  and  adhering  only  by  the  middle. 
The  nnts  are  much  esteemed  in  all  parti  of  the  Stales,  and  are 
eapoiled  in  contideraUe  quaotitia  10  Ennpe.    Hie  pecao-nuU, 


which  come  from  the  Weatsn  Sutei,  an  tram  i  fau  to  i|  h.  Isaf^ 
smooth,  cylindrical,  pointed  at  the  ead*  and  thin-ihcilcd,  with 
the  kernels  full,  not  like  those  of  most  of  the  bichoriet  divided  by 
partitiani,  and  of  delicate  and  agreeable  Savour.  Hw  thU- 
shelled  fruits  of  the  [ng-nut  are  genetally  left  on  tha  (cannd  far 
swine,  squineli,  &c.,  to  devour.  In  C.  oauro  tike  kendBB 
bitter  that  even  squirrels  refuse  to  eat  it. 

RICKS,  BUAS  (i7iS-i3]o),  American  Quaker,  «u  beta  ia 
I!empitead  township.  Long  Uand,  on  Ibe  igth  of  March  i}4l. 
His  patents  were  Friends,  but  he  took  Utile  Interest  in  tdigiM 
until  he  was  about  twenty;  soon  (iter  that  tJne  be  pert  v 
Ihe  catpenler's  trade,  to  which  he  had  been  apprcnticnl  whea 
seventeen,  and  became  a  farmer.  By  177s  he  bad  "  openiiai 
leading  to  the  mioistty  "  and  was  "  deeply  engaced  loc  iht 
right  adminislralioa  of  diKlpiise  and  order  in  the  churtk.' 
and  hi  1779  he  first  set  out  on  his  itinerant  preaching  (otn 
between  Vermont  and  Maryland.  He  attacked  daTeiy,  e¥tt 
when  preaching  in  Maryland;  wrote  OAstnvfiofu  am  lAi  Sta9trj 
aflhc  Ajrkam  tjid  Arir  Daandanls  (1811);  and  was  inBoeatiBl 
in  procuring  the  passage  (in  1817)  of  the  act  declaring  free  after 
1S17  all  negroes  bom  in  New  Vork  and  not  freed  by  the  Act  4 
1700.  He  died  at  Jericho,  Long  Island,  on  the  17th  of  Febnaiy 
tisa.  His  preaching  was  practical  rather  than  doctrinal  and  I* 
was  heartily  opposed  to  any  set  creed;  hence  his  successful  e|90»' 
tion  at  Ihe  Baltimore  yearly  meeting  of  181 7 10  the  proposed  cned 
which  would  moke  the  Society  in  America  approach  the  podliti 
of  the  English  Friends  by  definile  doctrinal  atatements.  Ha 
Doctrinal  Efiiiie  (i8ij)  slated  his  position,  and  a  break  enmd 
in  iSi7-tS>8,  Hicks's  followers,  who  call  themselves  the  "  LibenI 
Branch,"  bring  called  "  Hicksites  "  by  the  "  Octhodoi  "  party, 
which  they  foe  a  time  outnumbered.  The  village  of  HidJvOc, 
in  Nassiu  County,  New  York,  t;  m.  E.  of  Jonaica,  liaia  Iht 
centre  of  the  Quaker  district  of  Long  Island  and  was  naned 
in  honour  of  EUos  Hicks. 

See  A  Scriti  a]  ExUmieraiutus  Dlicmiria ...by  EUit  Aids 
(Philidi'Iphia.  iSis):  ni  Jcuntal  cf  Ih:  Li/t  aiid  Laion  if  Bml 
Hkta  (Philadelphia,  iSiB),  and  his  Cumt  (|lfail*delphia.  IS}4)- 

HICKS,  HENRY  (iSj7-rB9o),  British  physician  and  geolopit, 
was  bom  on  the  i6th  of  Iilay  1S37  at  St  David's,  in  PeBbrnke 
shire,  where  his  father,  Thomas  Hicks,  was  a  surgeoiL  He 
studied  medicine  at  Guy's  Hospital,  Lorulon,  qualifying  si 
M.R.C.S.  in  iMi.  Returning  10  his  native  place  he  corameDccd 
a  pr.icticc  which  he  continued  until  ]S7r,  when  he  removed  u 
Hcndon.  lie  then  dci'otcd  special  attention  to  mental  disesKS, 
look  the  degree  of  M.D.  al  St  Andrews  in  1S7S,  and  cominucd 
his  medical  work  until  the  close  of  his  life.  In  Wales  he  had 
been  aiiracied  to  geology  by  J.  W.  Sailer  (then  palaeontohpil 
10  the  Geological  Survey),  and  his  leisure  lime  was  given  10  the 
study  of  Ihe  older  rocks  and  fossils  of  South  Wales.  Tn  conjUDC- 
lion  with  Salter,  he  established  in  1865  the  Menevian  gimf 
(Middle  Cambrian)  characlcriud  by  the  Irilobile  Paradaadn 
Subsequently  Hicks  contributed  a  scries  of  important  pipeis 
on  the  Cambrian  and  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  and  Igund  and 
described  many  new  species  of  fosuls.  Later  he  worked  at  Ibt 
Prc-Cambrian  rocks  of  St  David's,  describing  ilw  Dimetiaa 
(granitoid  rock)  and  the  Pehidian  (volcanic  scries),  and  bis 
views,  though  contested,  hove  been  generally  accepted.     Al 


to  the  1 


9  the 
ts  of  the  Denbighshire  q 


hod  Uboured  al  the 
Devonian  rocks.  With  his  keen  eye  for  fossils  he  detected 
organic  remains  in  the  Mone  slates,  previously  regarded  ■) 
unfossiliferous,  and  these  he  regarded  as  including  representa- 
tives ol  Lower  Devonian  and  Silurian.  His  papers  wetCDMMtly 
published  in  the  Gial.  Hag.  and  <>iiarl,  Juuin.  Ccal.  Stt.  He 
was  elected  F.R.S.  in  18S;,  and  president  of  Ihe  Geokfical 
Society  ol  London  1B96-1S98.  He  died  at  Hcndon  on  Ihe  iStb 
of  November  tSi». 

HICKS.  WILUAM  (i3io-i8<l3).  British  soldier,  entered  the 
Bombay  army  in  iSti},  and  served  through  Ihe  Indian  muUny, 
being  mentioned  in  de$piLche9  for  good  conduct  at  Ihe  aclioo 
of  Sitka  Ghaut  in  1S59,    In  1S61  he  became  capUin,  and  in  Iha 
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Abyisiniaii  expedition  of  1867-68  was  a  brigade  major,  being 
again  mentioned  in  despatches  and  given  a  brevet  majority. 
He  retired  with  the  honorary  rank  of  colonel  in  1880.  After 
the  close  of  the  Egyptian  war  of  1882,  he  entered  the  khedive's 
service  and  was  made  a  pasha.  Early  in  1883  he  went  to  Khar- 
tum as  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  army  there,  then  commanded 
by  Suliman  Niazi  Pasha.  Camp  was  formed  at  Omdurman 
and  a  new  force  of  some  8009  fighting  men  collected — mostly 
recruited  from  the  fellahin  of  Arabi's  disbanded  troops,  sent 
in  chains  from  Egypt.  After  a  month's  vigorous  drilling  Hicks 
led  5000  of  his  men  against  an  equal  force  of  dervbhes  in  Sennar, 
whom  he  defeated,  and  cleared  the  country  between  the  towns 
of  Sennar  and  Khartum  of  rebels.  Relieved  of  the  fear  of  an 
immediate  attack  by  the  mahdists  the  £g3rptian  offidals  at 
Khartum  intrigued  against  Hicks,  who  in  July  tendered  his 
resignation.  This  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  Suliman  Niazi 
and  the  appointment  of  Hicks  as  commander-in-chief  of  an 
expeditionary  force  to  Kordofan  with  orders  to  crush  the  mahdi, 
who  in  January  1883  had  captured  El  Obcid,  the  capital  of  that 
province.  Hicks,  aware  of  the  worthlessncss  of  his  force  for  the 
purpose  contemplated,  stated  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  best 
to  *'  wait  for  Kordofan  to  settle  itself  "  (telegram  of  the  5th  of 
August).  The  Egyptian  ministry,  however,  did  not  then 
believe  in  the  power  of  the  mahdi,  and  the  expedition  started 
from  Khartum  on  the  gth  of  September.  It  was  made  up  of 
7000  infantry,  1000  cavalry  and  iooo  camp  followers  and 
included  thirteen  Europeans.  On  the  30th  the  force  left  the 
Nile  at  Duem  and  struck  inland  across  the  almost  waterless 
wastes  of  Kordofan  for  Obcid.  On  the  5th  of  November  the 
army,  misled  by  treacherous  guides  and  thirst-stricken,  was 
ambuscaded  in  dense  forest  at  Kashgil,  30  m.  south  of  Obeid. 
With  the  exception  of  some  300  men  the  whole  force  was  killed. 
According  to  the  story  of  Hicks's  cook,  one  of  the  survivors, 
the  general  was  the  last  officer  to  fall,  pierced  by  the  spear  of 
the  khalifa  Mahommed  Sherif.  After  emptying  his  revolver 
the  pasha  kept  his  assailants  at  bay  for  some  time  with  his  sword, 
a  body  of  Baggara  who  fled  before  him  being  known  afterwards 
as  "  Baggar  Hicks  "  (the  cows  driven  by  Hicks),  a  play  on  the 
words  baggara  and  baggar,  the  former  being  the  herdsmen  and 
the  latter  the  cows.  Hicks's  head  was  cut  off  and  taken  to 
the   mahdi. 

Sec  Mahdiism  and  the  Egyptian  Sudan,  book  iv.,  by  Sir 
F.  R.  Wingatc  (London,  1891),  and  Wtth  Iluks  Pasha  tn  the 
Soudan,  by  J.  Colborne  (London,  1884).  Also  Egypt:  Military 
Operations. 

HIDALGO,  an  inland  state  of  Mexico,  bounded  N.  by  San 
Luis  Potosi  and  Vera  Cruz.E.by  Vera  Cruz  and  Puebla.S.by  Tlax- 
cala  and  Mexico  (state),  and  W.  by  Quer^taro.  Pop.  (1895) 
SS1.817,  (1900)  605,051.  Area,  8Q17  sq.  m.  The  northern 
and  eastern  parts  are  elevated  and  mountainous,  culminating 
in  the  Cerro  de  Navajas  (10,528  ft.).  A  considerable  area  of 
this  region  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  state  is  arid  and  semi- 
barren,  being  part  of  the  elevated  tableland  of  Apam  where 
the  maguey  (American  aloe)  has  been  grown  for  centuries.  The 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the  state  consist  of  rolling  plains, 
in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  large  lake  of  Metztitlan.  Hidalgo 
produces  cereals  in  the  more  elevated  districts,  sugar,  maguey, 
coffee,  beans,  cotton  and  tobacco.  Maguey  is  cultivated  for 
the  production  of  pulque^  the  national  drink.  The  chief  industry, 
however,  is  mining,  the  mineral  districts  of  Pachuca,  El  Chico, 
Real  del  Monte,  San  Jos^  del  Ore,  and  Zimapdn  being  among 
the  richest  in  Mexico.  The  mineral  products  include  silver, 
gold,  mercury,  copper,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  manganese 
and  plumbago.  Coal,  marble  and  opals  are  also  found.  Rail- 
way facilities  are  afforded  by  a  branch  of  the  Vera  Cruz  and 
Mexico  line,  which  runs  from  Omctusco  to  Pachuca,  the  capital 
of  the  state,  and  by  the  Mexican  Central.  Among  the  principal 
towns  arc  Tulancingo  (pop.  9037),  a  rich  mining  centre  24  m. 
E.  of  Pachuca,  Ixmiquilp&n  (about  qooo)  with  silver  mines 
80  m.  N.  by  W.  of  the  Federal  Capital,  and  Act6pan  (2666), 
the  chief  town  of  the  district  N.N.VV.  of  Pachuca,  inhabited 
principally  by  Indians  of  the  Olhomics  nation. 
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HIDAIOO  (a  Spanish  word,  contracted  from  k^o  d^algo 
or  hijo  de  algo^  son  of  something,  or  somewhat),  originally 
a  Spanish  title  of  the  lower  nobility;  the  hidalgo  being  the 
lowest  grade  of  nobility  which  was  entitled  to  use  the  prefix 
"  don."  The  term  is  now  used  generally  to  denote  one  of 
gentle  birth.  The  Portuguese  fidalgo  has  a  similar  history  and 
meaning. 

HIDALGO  T  CdSnLLA,  MIGUEL  (x753-x8zx>,  Mexican 
patriot,  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  May  1753,  on  a  farm  at  Corralejos, 
near  Guanajuato.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Gallaga, 
but  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  Spaniards  he  used  only 
the  surname  of  his  father,  Cristobal  Hidalgo  y  Costilla.  He 
was  educated  at  Valladolid  in  Mexico,  and  was  ordained  priest 
in  1779.  Until  1809  he  was  known  only  as  a  man  of  pious  life 
who  exerted  himself  to  introduce  various  forms  of  industry, 
including  the  cultivation  of  silk,  among  his  parishioners  at 
Dolores.  But  Napoleon's  invasion  of  Spain  in  1808  caused  a 
widespread  commotion.  The  colonists  were  indisposed  to 
accept  a  French  ruler  and  showed  great  zeal  in  proclaiming 
Ferdinand  VII.  as  king.  The  societies  they  formed  for 
their  professedly  loyal  purpose  were  regarded,  however, 
by  the  Spanish  authorities  with  suspicion  as  being  designed 
to  prepare  the  independence  of  Mexico.  Hidalgo  and  several 
of  his  friends,  among  whom  was  Miguel  Dominguez,  mayor  of 
Quer6taro,  engaged  in  consultation  and  preparations  which  the 
authorities  considered  treasonable.  Dominguez  was  arrested, 
but  Hidalgo  was  warned  in  time.  He  collected  some  hundred 
of  his  parishioners,  and  on  the  i6th  of  September  1810  they  seized 
the  prison  at  Dolores.  This  action  began  what  was  in  fact  a 
revolt  against  the  Spanish  and  Creole  elements  of  the  population. 
With  what  is  known  as  the  "  grito  "  or  cry  of  Dolores  as  their 
rallying  shout,  a  multitude  gathered  round  Hidalgo,  who  took  for 
his  banner  a  wonder-working  picture  of  the  Virgin  belonging  to  a 
popular  shrine.  At  first  he  met  with  some  success.  A  regiment 
of  dragoons  of  the  militia  joined  him,  and  some  small  posts  were 
stormed.  The  whole  tumultuous  host  moved  on  the  city  of 
Mexico.  But  here  the  Spaniards  and  Creoles  were  concentrated. 
Hidalgo  lost  heart  and  retreated.  Many  of  his  followers  deserted,' 
and  on  the  march  to  Qucrdtaro  he  was  attacked  at  Aculco 
by  General  Felix  Callcja  on  the  7th  of  November  1810,  and  routed. 
He  endeavoured  to  continue  the  struggle,  and  did  succeed  in 
collecting  a  mob  estimated  at  100,000  about  Guadalajara. 
With  this  ill-armed  and  undisciplined  crowd  he  took  up  a 
position  on  the  bridge  of  Calderon  on  the  river  Santiago.  On 
the  17th  of  January  iSii  he  was  completely  beaten  by  Calleja 
and  a  small  force  of  soldiers.  Hidalgo  was  deposed  by  the  other 
leaders,  and  soon  afterwards  all  of  them  were  betrayed  to  the 
Spaniards.  They  were  tried  at  Chihuahua,  and  condemned. 
Hidalgo  was  first  degraded  from  the  priesthood  and  then 
shot  as  a  rebel,  on  the  31st  of  July  or  the  zst  of  August 
1811. 

See  H.  H.  Bancroft,  The  Pacific  States,  vol.  vii.,  which  contains  a 
copious  bibliography. 

HIDDENITE,  a  green  transparent  variety  of  spodumene,  (q.v.) 
used  as  a  gem-stone.  It  was  discovered  by  William  E.  Hidden  (Iv 
1853)  about  1879  at  Stonypoint,  Alexander  county.  North  Caro* 
lina,  and  was  at  first  taken  for  dio{>side.  In  1881  J.  Lawrence 
Smith  proved  it  to  be  spodumene,  and  named  it.  Hiddenite 
occurs  in  small  slender  monoclinic  crystals  of  prismatic  habit, 
often  pitted  on  the  surface.  A  well-marked  prismatic  cleavage 
renders  the  mineral  rather  difficult  to  cut.  Its  colour  passes 
from  an  emerald  green  to  a  greenish-yellow,  and  is  often  unevenly 
distributed  through  the  stone.  The  mineral  is  dichroic  in  a 
marked  degree,  and  shows  much  "  fire  '*  when  properly  cut. 
The  composition  of  the  mineral  is  represented  by  the  formula 
LiAl(SiOj)t,  the  green  colour  being  probably  due  to  the  presence 
of  a  small  proportion  of  chromium.  The  presence  of  lithia 
in  this  green  mineral  suggested  the  inappropriate  name  of 
lithia  emerald,  by  which  it  is  sometimes  known.  Hiddenite 
was  originally  found  as  loose  crystals  in  the  soil,  but  was  after- 
wards worked  in  a  veinstone,  where  it  occurred  in 
with  beryl,  quartz,  garnet,  mica,  rutile,  &c. 


HIDE'  (Lit.  Ma,  A.-S.  UtU,  kU  m  iMse,  monbcn  ol  a  l>i'l*pis  it  itauaria  pou  Iti  mm  it  loa  acio.  tboofl  Oat  mKt  b 

houKbdd).  ■  moHUc  of  Usd.    The  word  wu  in  graml  me  Vj^^'^^^fi."' tx.    Pnhi;..  ihtnfan,  ScUea  a  sum  aka 

to  EngUnd  in  Anrf<v^<™  .^«rly  Ecglijli  lim«,  llhough  T^p^SdiS^.to.^onE^J'barU-'S^ilX; 

it>  meuung  Kcmi  to  have  vtncd  tomewbat  tnm  line  to  tune.  Rini«r):"Nmra  hidcodisd  ntululr  U  awl  «  (u  I  iU«  m 

Anung  iti  Lilin  cquivaknU  an  terra  mnu  Jamiiiat,  lirra  murh  land  aa  nifht  be  well  auannil  with  one  plsiith.  tofHkB 

UHiui  iaiiali  and  nuiuui  the  fifM  (.(  tl         '  -■"'■ ' •* ' '-■■■ -* 


^fl^-^^^^^l^  dj£ni.e  are^     '^' S'T^''^' '^^T^' ^Jl^'^^L 
iji  III  eariieit  form  the  hide  wu  the  typical  holding  ot  Lhe  typical     Pml  '"  '~ 

family.     Gradually,  ihii  typical  balding  came  to  be  re^uded     Ski, 


t  hide  vaned  Irtnn  dmna  id  diiirict  la  bonw  m  bf 
Vin^iisdQlF'a  nwR  reonl  mmrhea.  In  his  £uU 
lit  ElrvnUk  Ctnlnry  be  meniioni  that  thoc  niTh^ 


„  unntainini  im  "aae»  "  (not  iiaaeieaof  aSio  la  vdi  each  of  4*  ■""  i°  Wiltihirc  and  on*  o(  40  acrem  in  Donet. 

dghtoienoiuldpliHigbuiaiingleda/).    Thu  definiiion  appean  limn  a^in  in  ibe  iiih  crniufy  hidea  were  an  mcRly  fiaal  ^; 

to  have  been  very  general  in  England  before  the  Notman  they  wiie  iharrs  in  the  lard  iiiell. 

Conquest,  and  in  Domodny  Book  30,  40,  jo  and  So  acres  arc        The  tact  that  the  hide  wai  t  unit  oi  aiaeaancDt,  has  bni 

lepeaiedly  mentiontd  ai  fractions  of  a  hide.    Some  bistoriaaa,  eiublisfaed  by  Mr  J.  H.  Round  in  hia  Ftuial  En/fimi.  aad  ii 

bonrevei,  have  thought  that  the  hide  only  roniiincd  30  acrea  regarded  aa  Ihiowirg  a  most  valuable  li^I  upon  tbc  mat 

W  thereaboula.  problemi  which  present  themjelvej  to  the  aludest  of  Domaday. 

"TliequMianabout  Ibe  bide."  ■yiPmfeaorMaltlandinKimui-  The  process  which  convened  the  hide  from  a  UDit  of  meBoir- 

ioy  Boot  oikI  SijmKi,  ■'  i> 'pre-judicLil '  toall  the  Knai  qjeflionior  raenl  to  a  unit  [or  aaiessment  puipoca  is  probably  aa  loDm. 

SlJh^^JiJ  ^7i.  Fliwi'i"- li;^!;;^i'^'i'°3;^il''-''h-^H,''l;  ^""^  '=  ^""^  ™  ">  '^""^*  a  urge  piece  ol  Und,  »»1  wli 

£T?Sl^£Thid:.-^'(S'^a^«™'^\';Jtbe'^o  pi™  -'>■«'  l«ing  roughly  equ^  all  over  Engl^rf.  the  bid. 

«(Ei^Dd*ive>an  acreage  [aiineiceHof  the  louIacnageoltheK  was  a  useful  unit  on  which  10  levy  laiatian,  ■  use  wfaitb  dtIB 

pini,  mahing  due  allowance  (or  pauutc  and  far  woodland,  an  doubtlesa  from  the  time  of  the  Danegeld.     For  sodm  tine  ik 

SSh  ^JTJJS^'.^X.rt  lliS  ;^S^iSe"!l'„Er^™'=^  *"»  >«»■■!»«>  ««  ^l  ^^^  ^y  side,  bnl  before  the  Naimi 

SiE'"itT^i;^n:Sfnt'^"S;."r^  *T«  iS^B^.tS"::  .Tn^  Conquest  the  hide,  a  unit  tor  taction,  had  quite  »,ppl...d 

of  Keiable-a  theory  most  auSice.     Bede  Hyi  the  t>le  of  AVi  'he  hide,  a  measure  of  land,  and  this 

cuntained  i»D  hides.    No---''       ■     '  -^--■-      


^-,  -.jt..^  -.  .^j™,j«.^  -M,»:  ..^  .^1  .^.cJEeof  the" Wand  The  formula  used  in  Domesday  vaiia  from  coi 

to-day  11  only  gt.ooo  acrea.     AoLti  a  dDcument  called  The  Trxbal  i...  .  ,-„  j    -ii.,..'      _      1..^  u      .  j 

Hidatl  put.  the  number  of  hide  in  the  whole  of  England  at  nearly  '""  V    T.  '"'""^"<"'  ""y  hegiven.     Hunlcdun 

•  quailer  of  a  million.     Tbii  givei  in  acrei  ■  fiiure  abojl  equal  to  "  <"  ('«"•  "III  fro  quarla   farit  Jt  Ifyrili 

..........     -    cJ  England  at  the  pment  time,  but  il  leam  no  pro  L.  iidis.     This  1'  ..... 


U^woadCndl' 


pendent  mcmben,  and  maj 
of  agriculture,  it  is qonlioni 
for  Ita  lupport ;  and  again 

enpiaiution  ii  that,  allhou 

of  Domevtay  to  contain  i 


lie  and  fS.  __ 
Oo  theie  pounds  Keiiible  irgairicd  the  hide  as    ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  J^^ 

-      .      ■     -.    .  •'.  r.       regarded  as  worth  so 

This  view  ol  the  nai 
in,1  Ktyupmiids^ 
K^lalin^  Mrioui  Socu  DonndH 


r™««;ih.nw':c;s^.nd,h^ch;  ^y  s".  '"■■  "■"  f"' 

ut  4oaoiq.  yds,  u.  thai  it  was  n>u;tily     rcpin!"'. "  "°nb  so 

lert  MrRonndhaa  .    , 

cially  Cor  Canbiid  iinniiltM 

ou)  folds  in  the  di  nn  a  tod 


iiS'Ti! 


vilit.  Another  proof  i 
It  is  shown  that  in  « 
has  been  reduced  sinci 
this  redaction  had  bi 
hundred.  Thus  Mr 
"  independently  of  ar 


jtainst  the  id  r  mctf  dut 

lands  far  any  from  Nanhu'mbria  can  be  said  againtl  ii  ii  that  ils  pniof  ictti  upon  isolated  aiet.! 

(enenl  fashion;  then  the  hide  of  IK  reproach  which  further  mcaich  will  doubtless  renwve.     Howevti. 

4g40ydt.i(ineanjniuchleis;andlaitlyat_thetimeo(_DonM.day  Frofwjr  Vinogni^  aeccpli  the  hide  primarily  as  a  fiscal  aiit 

poae.  of  ^lion.    On  the  "wSMund,'  Mr™.'M!"ciadwS  realiiy."  and  Mail  land  says  the  fiscal  hide  i.  "at  its  beat  •  laiM 
the  hide  canuin«l.i»vrn  More  the  10th  century.     He  niggtiu        What  is  the  origin  of  the  five-hide  unit?    Various  conJecUm 

tMrSiVw«;'"»'SSSS'~iS.'r,«SS  »•••»""  >;"■« "'  •!; .-•  x-'^ff-^,  ■^  ■ 

Br  Stubbt  {C™rt.  Bui.  i.)    suggests  that  the  eonruiion  may  "i*  Danegeld.     Rejecting  the  idea  that  it  is  ol  Romui 


JiftU 


British  origin,  and  poiniing  to  the  serious  diScrence  Id  Ibe  n 


ause  the  word  waa  used  "  to  expreia 

ill  the  6elds  of  the  village."    Thus  'u 

wanes,  his  shaie  in  one  field,  or  10  120  acres,  his  ihan'in  the  (our  Tk.,  7>"jV<Z.' 

EcMa.    Headdi,hawevcr.thatthisexptanatii>nlsnoladequalcfor  '?"/'  '""^   .  ^ 

aUcan.    But  these  diHerenccs  about  the  ue  of  the  hide  arc  not  kingdoms  were  indepcndc: ., 

peculiar  to  niDdem  limes.    Henry  of  Huniin^anBys./fHfa>4iTf/icr  ment  for  mililaiy  service,  possibly  it  was  the  recognized  codow- 

SBcalT  iPTB  —im  anOi  ckltiau  ni^^tai  ftr  Banal,  while  the  nicnt  of  n  Sajion  Ihegn.    In  Anglo-Saion  limes  a  man's  uand- 

,■_     . .....   „ .       I  T~.    '•     "^TT-  '"g  '1  s«iely  was  dependent  to  a  great  client  upon  the  ntimbet 

the  root  is  probably^  seen  in  Gr.  idhir  to  hide,  or  may  lie  the  '""'  '"*  laws.    Moreover,  m  the  laws  ol  (he  Wessei  king.  Inc. 


Cer.  Haa.  Dutch  kmi;  the 
The  Indo-Europeai 

and  meaning  ''to  cover.-  may  be  the  ultimate  ssunx  ol  both     ^  ■!:;"■ 
wordi.    The  slang  use  of  "  to  bide,"  to  fl^  or  whip,  meana  "  lo        The  usual 


thcgn  being  probalily  w 
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vflMo  with  iwo  ono.     Mr  Round  holds  Ihit  la  DoineMlay  HIEL,  EMMAHDEl.  (iSm-iSoq),  Belglin-Dotch  poet  and 

•t  iJl  evenii  the  hide  always  (snuiled  ol  four  virgua;  Mr  F.  prou  wrilcr,  was  born  ti  Dendennondc,  [n  Flindcn.  in  May 

Sc^ohm  ia  TAc  Eniliii  Villate  Cemmamly,  aJthough  thinlung  1834.    He  aclcd  Id  vaiiovi  funclioni,  from  teochct  and  gavcin- 

that  the  Donnal  bide  "  coQiiited  as  >  rule  of  four  virgila  of  ment  ofliaal  to  journalist  sod  bookKUer,  busily  wriling  all 

30  >crf!<  each/*  says  that  the  Hundred  Rolls  for  Huntingdon-  the  time  both  for  the  theatre  and  the  nugaEjnes  of  North  uid 

lUrt  show  that  "  the  hide  did  not  always  contain  the  time  South  Nclherlinds.    His  last  posts  were  those  of  Ubnriin  al 

Dumber  of  vitgatcs."    The  virgate,  it  may  be  noted,  consisted  Ihi  Indusliial  Museum  and  professor  of  dediDiation  at  Ibe 

ofsMripof  landlneuAicTcof  Ihchide.and  thcreiiundoublidly  Conicrvaloirc  in  Bnisicls.    Among  his  betler-knowa  poetic 

•  slliMlgcajeinfavourof  theequalion  I  hide-4  virgilei.  works  may  be  died  Ltmrkeiu  ("Leaflets,"   1SS7);    Nituw 

\    Ur  Seebohm,  propounding  his  theory  that  English  instiluljou  LinUtau  ("  New  Poesies,"  1S61);  CtdidUta  ["  Poems,"  iS6j); 

4tt  moled  in  those  of  Rome,  argues  for  some  nsemblanci  betweia  Pudmai,  ZaKja,  «■  OrnJuriDi  ("  Fialms,  Songs,  and  Oratorios," 

the  method)  of  laiation  of  land  in  Rome  and  in  England;  he  1S61));  ZAslKiiufdSdi)), an inspiritingcuuia, which hadallrge 

hide,  and  between  the  Roman  system  of  lualion  called  jVfoJis     ("  Love  In  Life,"  1870);  SU  and  Iia  (two  musical  dramas, 
aud  tlie  English  hidage.    Professor  Vinogradoff  (KiUoituie  in     1874);  Litdtrai  toar  Gndt  tn  KItint  Kindrnn  ('■  Songs  for 
ERffoKd)  Eummariies  the  litin  of  those  who  hold  a  contrary    Big  and  Snail  Folk,"  1879);  Jakoha  van  Beiem  ("  Jacquelein 
oDuuon  thus;    "The  curious  fact  that  the  normal  holding,    ol  Bavaria,"  a  poetic  drama,  iSSo);  i/alkilda  hh  Dmaarkn 
K  explained  only  by    (a  lyrical  drama,  i^).    His  collected  poetical  works  were  pub- 
many  and  remained    lisbed  in  ibtee  volumes  at  Rousselaerc  in  iSSj.    Hid  took  an 
.Dchuged  in   spile   of  all  diversities  of  geographical   and    tcliveaDdpiomiDentpanintheaa-ollcd"  Flemishmovemeni" 
ia  Belgium,  and  his  name  is  constantly  associated  with  those 
el  Jan  van  Beers,  the  Willems  and  Fclcr  Benoit.    The  last 
wrote  tome  of  his  compositions  to  Hicl's  verses,  notably  to  hi* 
oratorios  Ludfa  (performed  in  London  at  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall  and  dsewbcre)  and  De  ScktUc  ("  The  Scheldt  "};  whilst 
the  Dutch  composer,  Ricbaid  Hoi  (of  Ulrechl],  composed  the 
music  to  Kiel's  "  Ode  to  Liberty,"  and  van  Cheluwe  to  the 
poet's  "  Songs  for  Big  and  Small  Folk  "  (second  edition,  mudi 
enlarged,  1870),  which  has  greatly  contributed  to  their  popularity 

Dera  appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1871.    For  the  national  festival 

Under  the  Norman  and  early  PUuilagenet  kings  a  levy  of  two  of  1880  al  Bniiicls,  to  commemorate  the  fiflieth  anniversary 

or  more  shilUngi  on  each  hide  of  land  was  a  usuiil  and  recognized  of  Belgian  independence,  Hiel  composed  two  cantatas,  Mgtrn- 

methodofraisingmoney.royalond  some  other  estates,  however,  ""dC  TheLindof  the  Belgians  ')  and  iffBdjodaBd  ("Honour 

aa  is  teen  from  Domesday,  not  being  hidated  and  not  payiog  "  Belgium    ),  which,  set  to  music,  were  much  appreciated. 

the  lai.    This  geU  or  lai  received  several  names  one  of  the  H"  died  al  Schacrbeek,  near  Brussels,  OB  the  17th  of  August 

most  general  being' *>ifop'(Lal.  iidopmii).    "  Hidage,"  says  '*M-    Hiel'seffoits  to  coooieract  WaUoon  influences  and  bring 

VinogndoH,  "  is  historically  coonecied  with  the  old  English  about  a  tafptockimeia  between  the  Nelheilanden  in  the  north 

Danegeld  system,"  and  as  Danegeld  and  then  hidage  it  was  *"d  the  Teutonic  ladal  tympaihiien  atrois  the  Rhine  made 

levied  teng  alter  its  original  purpose  was  forgotten,  and  was  ■«"  ™ry  popular  with  both,  and  a  volume  of  hi)  belt  poem* 

during  the  iiih  century  "  the  most  sweeping  and  the  heaviest  "as  in  1874  the  first  in  a  coUcciion  of  Dutch  aulbors  published 

of  all  the  laics."    Henry  of  Huntingdon  says  its  usual  rate  was  at  Leiprig. 

».  on  each  hide  of  land  and  this  was  evidently  the  rale  al  the  HIEHFSAL,  the  name  of  the  two  kings  of  Numidia.    For 

time  of  the  famous  dispute  between  Heniy  H.  and  Becket  al  Hiempsal  I.  tee  under  JncuaTHA.    Hiempul  II.  was  the  son  of 

Woodstock  in  1163,  but  it  was  not  always  kept  al  this  figure,  C»uda,  the  half-btolhet  ol  Jugunha.    In  88  e.c,  slier   the 

a*  in  1084  William  I.  had  levied  a  lai  of  6s.  on  each  hide,  an  triumph  of  Sulla,  when  the  younger  Maiius  Hed  from  Rome   to 

unusual  eitortion.    The  feudal  aids  were  lemed  on  the  hide.  Africa,  Hiempsal  received  him  wilh  apparent  Iriendliness.  his 

Thus  in  HOD  Henry  I.  raised  one  at  the  rale  of  js.  per  hide  "il  inlenlion  being  to  detain  him  as  a  prisoner,     Msrius  dis- 

for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Maiilda  with  the  emperor  covered  Ihis  intention  in  lime  and  made  good  his  escape  with 

Henry  V„andin  1104, when  money  ■■as  collected  forlhe  ransom  "^  assistance  of  Ihe  king's  daughter,    in  81  Hiempsal  was 

have  been  aisased  according  10  the  hidage  given  in  Domesday  Hiarbas.rulerof  partof  tbetingdom.supportedby  Cn.Domilius 

Pf,^^  Ahenoharbus,  the  leader  of  the  Marian  parly  in  Africa.    Soon 

By' this  time  Ihe  word  hidage  as  the  desjgnation  of  the  tai  afterwards  Fompcy  was  sent  to  Africa  by  Sulla  to  reinstate 

mi  disappearing  its  place  being  taken  by  the  word  csnuaic,  Hiempsal,  whose  terrtlory  was  subsequently  increased  by  the 

The  carucaie  (L^t.  (orwa,  a  plough)  was  a  measure  of  land  addition  of  some  land  on  the  coast  in  accordance  with  a  treaty 

which  prevailed  in  Ihe  north  of  England,  the  district  inhaWlcd  rancludedwiihL.  AureliusColla.    When  thelribuneP.SerriUui 

by  people  of  Danish  descent.    Some  authorities  regard  11  as  """>"  introduced  his  agrarian  law  (6j),  these  lands,  which  had 

«iuivalent  to  Ihe  hide,  others  deny  ihi,  identity.    In  119S,  beenoriginallyassignedlolheRomanpeoplcbyScipio Aftlcanos, 

however,  when  Richard  I.  imposed  a  tax  of  js,  on  each  arataU  *""  "pressly  eiempted  from  sale,  which  roused  the  indignation 

Urrat  lite  kyda.  the  Iwo  words  were  obviously  interchangeable,  o'  Cicero  (Cr/ep  opo.ro,  i.  4.  "-  ai).     From  Suetonius  (CutjKi-, 

■nd  about  Ihe  tame  time  the  siic  ol  the  carucaie  was  fixed  at  7i)  't  's  evident  that  Hiempsal  was  alive  in  61.    According  to 

100  acres.  The  word  carucage  remained  in  use  for  some  lime  Saltusi  (/iif  HrfAd.  I7).hc  was  the  author  of  an  hislorical  work  in 

longer,  aiid  then  other  names  were  given  to  the  various  laies  ^^'  ^"'^  language. 

on  itnd.  Huiarch.  Marinj,  40,  Pemptj.  ii;Appian,  flrfl.  «r.,  L  61.  Bo; 

One  or  two  other  questions  with  regatd  10  Ihe  hide  Bill  remain  ^''°  ^a"'"'  "''-  4'- 

Bn»Ived.    Whaii.  the  connexioii.  it  iny.betweemhe  hundred  and  RIERAFOUS.     I.   (Arabic  UmUj  <a  UvmhJ)  an  aaaent 

a  hundred  hides?    Ajain.  was  Ihe  siic  ol  Ihe  hide  B«d  at  iio acres  Syrian  lown  occupying  one  of  the  finest  siiesin  Northern  Syria, 

i%™ik  "pl^?    i^a^mlo'^he'hidr'iji  ^™^o  ihJ  r^nd!  '"  '  '"'''"^  '''""'^  "'"'"  '''  "!"  ^■'*'  "'  "^  ""«"«<»  «'  "« 

Ihe  German  tii/(  or  itnto?                                            (A  W.  H.*)  targe  springs.     In  i8]q,a{Mi  V\i«Vs>aw-'\u^^eJbna,«i 
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Qrcaaaians  from  Vidin  (Widdin)  was  planted  in  the  ruins,  and  the 
result  has  been  the  constant  discovery  of  antiquities,  which  find 
their  way  into  the  bazaars  of  Aleppo  and  Aintab.  The  place  first 
iq;>pears  in  Greek  as  Bambyu,  but  Pliny  (v.  23)  tells  us  its  Syrian 
name  was  Mabog.  It  was  doubtless  an  ancient  G>mmagenian 
sanctuary;  but  history  knows  it  first  under  the  Seleucids,  who 
made  it  the  chief  station  on  their  main  road  between  Antioch  and 
Seleuda-on-Tigris;  and  as  a  centre  of  the  worship  of  the  Sjrrian 
Nature  Goddess,  Atargatis(9.v.),  it  became  kiK>wn  to  the  Greeks  as  ! 
the  dty  of  the  sanctuary  UpbrokLS,  and  finally  as  the  Holy  City 
*IepdToXa.  Lucian,  a  native  of  Commagene  (or  some  anonymous 
writer)  has  immortalized  this  worship  in  the  tract  De  Dea  Syria, 
wherein  are  described  the  orgiastic  luxury  of  the  shrine  and  the 
tank  of  sacred  fish,  of  which  Aelian  also  relates  marvels.  Accord- 
ing to  the  De  Dea  Syria,  the  worship  was  of  a  phallic  character, 
votaries  offering  little  male  figures  of  wood  and  bronze.  There 
were  also  huge  pkaiii  set  up  like  obelisks  before  the  temple, 
which  were  climbed  once  a  year  with  certain  ceremonies,  and 
decorated.  For  the  rest  the  temple  was  of  Ionic  character  with 
golden  plated  doors  and  roof  and  much  gilt  decoration.  ,  Inside 
was  a  holy  chamber  into  which  priests  only  were  allowed  to  enter. 
Here  were  statues  of  a  goddess  and  a  god  in  gold,  but  the  first 
seems  to  have  been  the  more  richly  decorated  with  gems  and 
other  ornaments.  Between  them  stood  a  gilt  xoanon,  which 
seems  to  have  been  carried  outside  in  sacred  processions.  Other 
rich  furniture  is  described,  and  a  mode  of  divination  by  move- 
ments of  a  xoanon  of  ApoUo.  A  great  bronze  altar  stood  in  front, 
set  about  with  statues,  and  in  the  forecourt  lived  numerous 
sacred  animals  and  birds  (but  not  swine)  used  for  sacrifice.  Some 
three  hundred  priests  served  the  shrine  and  there  were  numerous 
minor  ministrants.  The  lake  was  the  centre  of  sacred  festivities 
and  it  was  customary  for  votaries  to  swim  out  and  decorate  an 
altar  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  water.  Self-mutilation  and 
other  orgies  went  on  in  the  temple  precinct,  and  there  was  an 
elaborate  ritual  on  entering  the  city  and  first  visiting  the  shrine 
under  the  conduct  of  local  guides,  which  reminds  one  of  the 
Meccan  Pilgrimage. 

The  temple  was  sacked  by  Crassus  on  his  way  to  meet  the 
Parthians  (53  b.  c);  but  in  the  3rd  century  of  the  empire  the 
city  was  the  capital  of  the  Euphratensian  province  and  one  of 
the  great  cities  of  Syria.  Procopius  called  it  the  greatest  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  It  was,  however,  ruinous  when  Julian  collected 
his  troops  there  ere  marching  to  his  defeat  and  death  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  Chosroes  I.  held  it  to  ransom  after  Justinian  had 
failed  to  put  it  in  a  state  of  defence.  Harun  restored  it  at  the  end 
of  the  8th  century  and  it  became  a  bone  of  contention  between 
Byzantines,  Arabs  and  Turks.  The  crusaders  captured  it  from 
the  Seljuks  in  the  12th  century,  but  Saladin  retook  it  (11 75), 
and  later  it  became  the  headquarters  of  Hulagu  and  his  Mongols, 
who  completed  its  ruin.  The  remains  are  extensive,  but  almost 
wholly  of  late  date,  as  is  to  be  expected  in  the  case  of  a  city 
which  survived  into  Moslem  times.  The  walls  are  Arab,  and  no 
ruins  of  the  great  temple  survive.  The  most  noteworthy  relic  of 
antiquity  is  the  sacred  lake,  on  two  sides  of  which  can  still  be 
seen  stepped  quays  and  water-stairs.  The  first  modem  account 
of  the  site  is  in  a  short  narrative  appended  by  H.  Maundrell  to  his 
Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,   He  was  at  Mumbij  in  1699. 

The  coinage  of  the  city  begins  in  the  4th  century  B.C.  with  an 
Aramaic  series,  showing  the  goddess,  either  as  a  bust  with  mural 
crown  or  as  riding  on  a  Hon.  She  continues  to  supply  the  chief 
type  even  during  imperial  times,  being  generally  shown  seated 
with  the  tympanum  in  her  hand.  Other  coins  substitute  the 
legend  6cas  Zvplas '  Upovo^ruv,  within  a  wreath.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  from  Bambyce  (near  which  much  silk  was  produced) 
were  derived  the  bombycina  vestis  of  the  Romans  and,  through  the 
crusaders,  the  bombazine  of  modem  commerce. 

See  F.  R.  Chesney,  EupkraUs  Expedilion  (1850) :  W.  F.  Ainsworth. 
Personal  Narrative  of  the  EupkraUs  Expedition  (1888):  E.  Sachau. 
Reise  in  Syrien,  Ac.  (1883) ;  D.  G.  Hogarth  in  Journal  of  Hellenic 
'^Studies  (1909). 

a.  A  Phrygian  city,  altitude  1200  ft.  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Qiuruk  Su  (Lycus)^  about  8  m.  above  its  junction  with  the 


Menderes  (Maeander),  situated  on  a  broad  terrace,  200  ft.  abein 
the  valley  and  6  m.  N.  of  Laodicea.  On  the  terrace  rise  cakareoas 
springs,  that  have  deposited  vast  incrustations  of  snowy  iriiite- 
ness.  To  these  springs,  which  are  warm  and  sli^tly  avlphiifeoiH^ 
and  to  the  "  Plutonium  " — a  hole  reaching  de^  into  the  earth, 
from  which  issued  a  mephitic  vapour — the  place  owed  its  cddvitj 
and  sanctity.  Here,  at  an  eariy  date,  a  religious  estabUahment 
{hieron)  existed  in  connexion  with  the  old  Phrygian  Kydrara,  a 
settlement  of  the  tribe  Hydrelitae;  and  the  town  whidi  grew 
round  it  became  one  of  the  greatest  centres  of  Phrygian  native 
life  but  of  non-political  importance.  The  chief  rdigious  festival 
was  the  Letoia,  named  after  the  goddess  Leto,  a  local  variety  of 
the  Mother  Goddess  (Cybele),  who  was  honoured  with  orgiastic 
rites  in  which  elements  of  the  original  Anatolian  matxiarchate 
and  Nature-cult  survived:  there  was  also  a  worship  of  Apollo 
Lairbenos.  Hierapolis  was  the  seat  of  an  early  churdh  (CoL  iv. 
13),  with  which  tradition  closely  coxmects  the  apoatk  Fhilqx 
Epictetus,  the  philosopher,  and  Papias,  a  disciple  of  St  John  and 
author  of  a  lost  work  on  the  Sayings  of  Jesus,  were  bwn  there. 
Hierapolis  is  now  easily  reached  from  Gonjeli,  a  station  00  the 
Dincir  railway  about  7  m.  distant.  A  village  of  Yuruks  his 
gradually  grown  below  the  site.  The  native  name  for  the  place  is 
apparently  Pambuk  Kale  (though  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  tk 
statement),  and  this  has  always  been  explained  by  the  oottoiH 
like  appearance  of  the  white  incrustations.  It  shc^ild  be  noted, 
however,  that  this  name,  if  genuine,  is  curiously  like  that  given  by 
the  Syrians  to  the  Commagenian  Hierapolis  (above),  BouAyct^ 
the  origin  of  which  it  has  been  suggested  was  a  native  name  ol  the 
goddess  Pamb€  or  MambC  (whence  Mabog).  Considering  thit 
cotton  is  a  comparatively  modem  phenomenon  in  Anatolia,  it  is 
worth  suggesting  that  Pambuk  in  this  case  may  be  a  survival  of  s 
primitive  name,  derived  from  the  same  goddess,  PambC  The 
goddesses  of  the  two  Hierapoleis  were  in  any  case  doedj  akin. 
If  an  old  native  name  has  reappeared  here  after  the  dediae  of 
Greek  influence,  and  been  given  a  meaning  in  modem  Tnxkislii 
it  affords  another  instance  of  a  very  common  feature  of  wot 
Asian  nomenclature.  Combined  with  the  petrified  terraces,  tbe 
ruins  of  Hiera|x>lis  present  the  most  attractive  of  the  easily 
accessible  spectades  in  Asia  Minor.  They  are  remarkable  for  tbe 
long  avenue  of  tombs,  mostly  inscribed  sarcophagi  on  plinths,  by 
which  the  city  is  approached  from  the  W.,  and  for  a  very  perfect 
theatre  partly  excavated  in  the  hill  at  the  N.  side  of  the  site. 
Stage  buildings  as  well  as  auditorium  are  well  preserved.  On  tbe 
S.,  just  above  the  white  terraces  and  largely  blocked  with  petrified 
deposit,  stand  large  baths,  into  which  the  natural  warm  spriaf 
was  once  conducted.  Behind  these  is  a  fine  triumphal  axdit 
whence  runs  a  colonnade.  Ruins  of  several  churches  survive,  and 
also  of  a  large  basilica.  There  is  a  sulphureous  pool  which  nty 
represent  the  "  Plutonium,"  but  it  has  no  such  deadly  power  is 
was  ascribed  to  that  pond.  Ramsay  thinks  that  the  "  Flu* 
tonium  "  was  obliterated  by  Christians  in  the  4th  century.  Over 
300  inscriptions  have  been  collected,  mostly  sepulchral,  wheoce 
Ramsay  has  deduced  interesting  facts  about  the  very  eariy 
Christian  community  which  existed  here.  The  site  has  been  oltes 
visited  and  described,  and  was  systematically  examined  in  1887 
by  parties  under  W.  M.  Ramsay  and  K.  Humann  respectivdy. 

Sec  K.  Humann,  AlUrtumer  v.  Hierapolis  (1888):  Sir  W.  Id- 
Ramsay,  Cities  and  Bishoprus  of  Pkrytia,  vol.  i.  (1895). 

(C.W.W.;  D.G.H.) 

HIERARCHY  (Gr.  Up6i,  holy,  and  ipx^p,  to  rule),  the  office 
of  a  steward  or  guardian  of  holy  things,  not  a  "  ruler  of  priests  " 
or  "priestly  ruler"  (see  Boeckh,  Corp.  inscr.  Gr.  No.  1570), 
a  term  commonly  used  in  ecdesiastical  language  to  denote 
the  aggregate  of  those  persons  who  exercise  authority  withifi 
the  Christian  Church,  the  patriarchate,  episcopate  or  entire  thrt^ 
fold  order  of  the  dergy.    The  word  itpapxla,  which  docs  not 
occur  in  any  classical  Greek  writer,  owes  its  present  extensive 
currency  to  the  celebrated  writings  of  Dionysius  Areopagitiois. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  two  which  treat  of  tbe 
celestial  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  respectively.    De* 
fining  hierarchy  as  the  "  function  which  comprises  all  sacred 
things,"  or,  more  fully,  as  "  a  sacred  order  and  sdence  and 
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utinty,  uanuUlcd  u  fit  ai  posaiblc  to  the  godlike,  ud  tbe  event,  mi  dediuted  kt  OlympU.    Thoush  deqmtic  in 

elevated  to  the  imitation  ol  Cod  proporlionatelr  to  the  Divioe  fail  rule  Hieio  wai  a  liberal  patron  o(  titenture.    He  died  at 

Ohiminaiioni  conceded  to  it,"  tbe  author  pcoceeda  to  tniuneiate  Catani  in  467. 

the  nine  ordera  of  the  heavenly  host,  which  tn  »ubdiyided  „  S«  Diod.  Sk.  «.  38*7;  Xeoophon,  Him>.  6.  I;  E.  LQbbert. 

isain  into  hierarchie.  or  triads,  in  descending  order,  thua:  fc^  "/^^L^' ^tj.i              "  ''*"''              ™"  " 

Seraphim,  Cherubira,  Thrones;  DominMlionj,  Virtues,  Powers;    ^„*  .,    1™-,  M^^i' , ..    .-      k  ■  ,.    _      .u 

n  •     •     i'  ^        »    i_        I       .       t       'TL          II       -  -    J       ,L  HiEBO  il,.  tyrant  ol  byiacuu  from  »jo  to  sit  B.C.,  was  tbe 

p™i,p.l.„j,    A,.WU,  A.,.!     Th~  M  OM  In  tb.  ii,iu„„  „.'.,,  syi™..  „bl,,  HIt«1»  . hi  a«md 

dmsm.    The  second  tmd  con>«u  of  the  lhr«  order,  ol  tbe  „„„,,„     ^te  Mamertines,  a  body  of  Cwnpanian  mercenatie. 

mniitry,  bishop  or  h^ch,  P™t  and  minuter  or  deat^n  ^^    j^  j^    employed  by  Agatboeles,  had  w™d  the  slrong- 

Cl^.ipxi'.i.J^i'.Wn*);    thjara  the  jarbest  known    m-  i^d  of  Mes«u.., -hence  uieyharasaed  tb,  Syracuaana.    Thev 

tUDce  ui  which  the  uU*  h.erarch  ra  appbed  to  a  b.ahop.    The  ^^^    j  f    ^  ^       .^^^  ^  ^         'j 
>{  monks,  "  miiiaied  "and 


re  finally  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Mylae  by  Hicro, 


Uunl  or  Lowest  Inaa  ts  maoe  up  01  monas,      iruuaiea      ana  who  *»«  oiilv  orevented  from  canturine  Measana  bv  C  ith     '  ' 

Aqu™  u^d  olh«  CathoLc  -nU™  of  th.  m..rv««Dg  p.nod,  ,^    ,      i„  ,5^  j,  4,i„  „,^,d  „V  atLack,  .nd  Ih.  Mum ' 

It.  d.imm  .1  lb.  ....  .».*  I....  b,  Hmm,  C.U,.bc  ,„'„  ^^^  ^^  ^  ,,^      „.^^  „'.^,  j^^  „, 

™""    .  "*'"'  f"  "'Y"  prMsioum  et  sacroriim  mmistrorum  pmij  ij^jn  Hanno,  who  had  recently  landed  in  Sicily;  but 

adregenilijnecclesiamgignendioiquBinnomm.t>uajanctiIalem  ^^■      ^ff^^,^  |,y  tbe  consul  Appiua  Claudiui,  be  withdrew 


;fw.1*^„  !^  ^T'^^L,^^^    "•  Sy^n^-     Pteaed  by  U 


Ihe  authority  of  the  siith  canon  of  tbe  Iwcniy-lbird 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  in  which  anathema  is  pronounced  upoi 
aO  who  deny  the  eiistcnce  within  the  Catholic  Church  of  i 
hieiaichy  instituted  by  dii ' 


luth-eait  of  Sicily  and  the  eastern  coi 

m  (Polybiui  i.  B-i6;  Zonaras  viii.  9). 

mained  loyal  to  the  Ro 


bi^cjjprial.andmimsters.'    (SeeORDE.,Hotv)  and  frequently  assisted  them  with  mm  «,d 

HIKBATIC.  nrietllv  or  ucred  (Gr.    fcoarinAi.  fjoAt.    aacredl.     ..      „      .  '    ,.  .  ..■-.        ,       He  keol 


HIKRATIC,  priestly  or  aacred  (Gr.  bivriii 
m  particularly  applied  to  a  style  of  ancient  Egyptian  writing. 


werful  fleet  for  defensive  purposes,  and  employed  b 


wbit^  is  a  «niplifi«l  cursive  form  ol  hieroglyphic.    The  n«me    f^„^„  kinsman  Archimedes  in  the  constroction  of  th^  angine. 
"*    "  ''"^=r  H™'?«Ti«AS^^;L  X  fliuridied    '!"'■  •;  f  '""  ^"'  ';^^^  "  important  a  part  during  tt. 


r  HlEMCS,  >  learned  ucelic  who  flouridied    ^™  of  Syracuse  by' the  Ron 

I  of  the  aid  century  at  Leontopola  m  Egypt,        ^  picture  of  the  piimrity  of  :q,»tu,cuur™  «un.«:  up.™  m 
0  the  ag«  of  ninety,  auppotiing  himself  by    the  iinHnih  idyll  ol  Theocritu..  hi.  favourite  poet    See  D»d.Sic. 


callip^>hy  a 

panuits,especially  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  He  was  the  author  BISROCUB,  proconsul  of  Bithynia  and  Alexandria,  lived 

of  Biblical  commentaries  both  io  Greek  and  Coptic,  and  ia  during  the  reign  of  Diocletian  (t.D.  9S4-305).    He  is  said  10 

laid  to  have  composed  many  hymns.    He  became  leader  of  have  been  the  instigator  of  Ihe  fierce  persecution  of  the  Christiana 

Ihe  so-called  sect  ol  the  Hieracitea,  an  ascetic  society  from  under  Galerlus  in  Joj.    He  was  the  author  of  a  work  (not 

which  married  persons  were  eiduded,  and  of  which  one  ol  eilant)  eotilleit  Uyu  ^iXaX40KI  rpM  nit  Xpiimit»(t  in  Iwo 

the  leading  tenets  wu  that  only  the  ceblute  could  enter  the  books,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Cbrisliaoi 

kingdom  of  heaven.  Heasserled  thalthesupptessionoltheseiual  that  theil  sacred  books  were  full  ol  contradictions,  and  that 

Impulse  was  emphatically  tbe  new  revebtion  brought  by  the  in  moral  influente  and  miraculous  power  Christ  was  inferior  to 

Logos,  and  appealed  to  1  Cor.  vlL,  Heb.  lii.  14,  and  Matt.  ApoUonius  of  Tyana.    Our  knowledge  of  this  trealise  is  derived 

ail.  II,  uv.  II.    Hierai  may  be  called  the  connecting  Unk  from  Lactantius  (ItuIH.  ilir.  v.  i)   and  Eusebius,  who  wrote  a 

between  Oiigcn  and  Ihe  Coptic  monks.    A  man  of  deep  learning  cefuution  entitled  'A>TiJinru4t  rpit  ri  'IfponXioiK. 

and  prodigious  memory,  beseems  to  have  developed  Origen's  HIEROCLBS     OF     ALEXAHDBIA,      N'eopUtonisl      writer, 

ChriMology  io  the  direction  of  Athanasius.    He  held  that  flourished  c.  a.n.  4J0.    He  studied  under  the  celebrated  Neo- 

Ibe  Son  was  a  torch  lighted  at  the  torch  ol  the  Father,  ibai  platonist  Plutarch  at  Athens,  and  taught  for  some  years  in  his 

Father  and  Son  arc  a  bipartite  light.    He  repudialed  the  ideas  native  city.    He  seems  to  hive  been  banished  from  Aleiandria 


■roond  ol  1  Tim.  ii.  s  questioned  the  salvation  of  even  baptised 
bfaat^  "  (or  without  knowledge  no  conflict,  without  conSict 


ave  such  oBence  by  his  religii 

lininn 

thrown 

Th. 

k  of  hie 

rhich  has  been  pr 

l«r«  of  Pythagor 
ge  and  Renaissam 
a  various  Europea 

as.    It  enjo: 

red  a 

Ither 
,     Se' 

greal 

.  reputation  in 

middle 

n  languages. 

«ra|. 

other  writings, 

especi- 

„      .  '  specifically  ■ 

ChrisUan  virtue  he  set  up  the  great  theme  ol  the  church  of  the 

4th  Uld  sth  centuries.  1 

BIKBO    (strictly    Hiekoh},    the    name   ol    two    rulers   of  i 

Syracuse.  ally  one  on  providence  and  (ate,  a  consolatory  treatise  dedica 

Hieio  I.  was  the  brother  ol  Celo,  and  tyrant  of  Syracuse  to  his  patron  Olympiodonis  of  Thebes,  author  of  bropuoH 
from  4 ;S  to  467/6  B.C.  During  his  reign  be  greatly  increased  the  M701,  are  quoted  or  relerred  to  by  Photins  and  Stobaeus. 
power  of  Syracuse.  He  removed  the  inhabitanU  of  Naioa  Tbe  collection  ol  some  160  witiidsms  (iimio)  called  4>i}^yfXw> 
and  Catana  to  Leonlini,  peopled  Catana  (which  he  renamed  <ed.  A.  Eberhard,  Berlin,  1S69),  attributed  to  Hierodes  and 
Aetna)  with  Dorians,  concluded  an  alliance  with  Acragaa  FhUogrius,  has  no  connedon  with  Hierodes  of  Aleundria,  but 
(Agiigentum),  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Locrians  against  it  probably  a  compilation  of  later  date,  founded  on  Iwo  older 
Anliilaus,  tyrant  ol  Ithegium.  His  most  important  achieve-  collections.  It  is  now  agreed  that  the  fragments  of  the  £JcMCfUt 
ment  was  the  defeat  ol  the  Etruscans  at  Cumae  (474).  by  which  nf  Elkkt  ('Q«u4  irroixduml  preserved  in  Stobaeus  are  front 
he  saved  the  Greeks  of  Campania.  A  bronic  helmet  (now  in  a  work  by  a  Stole  named  Hierodes.  contemporary  ol  Epictetus, 
tbe  British  Museum),  with  an  inscription  commemorating  who  has  been  identified  with  the"  Hierodes  Stoicui  vitiinctu 
,  etgravis  "in  AulusGetlius<ii.  5.K).    This  theory  is  confiimed 

l^''™'-,P''?^'^V"''f'''-'"-'-=P'-  ,  by  the  discovery  ol  a  papyrus  (ed.  H.  von  Amim  is  BmUmt 

oediM?™  il!Siti.S™q^  ^i^iit  «ifSco^r^  KI«ri*ertet/(,  iv.  1906;  see  alto  C  Frlchter,  HtmMtAr 


4-54  HIEROGLYPHICS— HIGGINS 

Thereb^an  edition  of  the  commentary  by  F.  W.  Mullach  in        See  Luctan,  Macrobii,  n;  Plutarch,  Deautrius,  «9;  IXod.  Sc. 

Fragnunia  pkUosopkomm  Cnucorum  (i860),  1.  408,  including  full  xviiL  42.  44.  50,  xix.   100;  Dion.    Halic.  Antia.  Rem.  L  6;  F. 

information  conceraing  Hierocles,  the  poem  and  the  commentary;  BrOckner,  "  De  vita  et  scriptis  Hieronymi  Cardu     in  Zeitscknfl fir 

see  also  E.  Zeller,  PkUosopkie  der  Crtecken  f3nd  ed.)>  iii.  a,  pp.  dUAUerUiMmswissensckaJt(i^)\JP,Ktn9h,Hi€rcnymuuveuKan^ 

681-687;  W.  Chiut,  Cesckickte  der  pkckiuken  Literatur  (1898),  (Berlin,  1876);  C.  V/»chamuVi,  EinUituntin  das  Shidimm  dtr  dkm 

pp.  834.  849.  GucA«cAte(i895):  fragments  in  C  W.  MQller,  Prog,  kisL  Gnat, 

Another  Hierocles,  who  flourished  during  the  rei^  of  Justinian,  ii.  450-461. 

1893);  it  was  one  of  the  chief  authorities  used  by  Constantine  Part  of  the  Spanish  archipelago  of  the  Canary  Islands  (f.t.). 

Porphyrogenitus  in  his  work  on  the  "  themes  "  of  the  Roman  Pop.  (1900)  6508;  area  X07  sq.  m.    Hierro,  the  most  westerly 

Empire  (see  C.  Krumbacher,  GejcAic*te  <fer  ^n/tww  and  the  smallest  island  of  the  group,  is  somewhat  crescent- 

'^:£^'^iJSj'^"HS^^t^S>^t^^^:  »^P««-    lU.,nphU.boat.8m..it,g«..«tbr«d.hjbo2 

tMned.  'S  *»•»  *nd  its  circumference  50  m.    It  lies  92  m.  W.S.W.  of 

HmOOLYPHICS(Gr.fep4f,  sacred,  and  7Xu*«,  carving),  the  Tf°T^f    Its  co^t  is  bound  by  Wgh,  steep  rocks,  which  on^ 

term  used  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers  to  describe  the  sacred  f^^  ^'^O"*  ^^^""^  ^«t  the  interior  istolerably  level    Its 

characters  of  the  andent  Egyptian  language  in  iu  classical  h»"/<»P»  ^k'^^^*"  sometim«»  wrapped  in  snow.    Betto 

phase.    It  is  now  also  used  fSr  various  systems  of  writing  in  f?^  more  abundant  ^»  gn>ws  here  than  on  "jy  of  the  othtf 

which  figures  of  objects  take  the  place  of  conventional  signs.  !*»J.»J»-    ^"^  "»  «^  5**  "^^^^^7  «*^  "^^^^  frequently 

Such  characters  which  symbolize  the  idea  of  a  thing  without  '''^^  «^^  damage     Fresh  water  is  scartj.  but  there  n  • 

expressing  the  name  of  it  are  generaUy  styled  "  idSgraphs  "  '"^Pj^'^JJf  'P^?'  ^J^  *i!??^/""'  ""i'V  ^^^-    S"  **^ 

(Or.  ttia,  idea,  and  7pA^,  to  write),  «./the  Chinese  characters,  celebrated  and  almost  sacred  Til  tree,  which  was  reputed  to  be 

'    See  EGYPT.  La»^«e;  Cuneiform;  Inscriptions  and  WaiTiNo.  f^'^y^  disuUing  water  m  great  abundance  from  lU  teaves,  no 

».««^m>«r...«mB  r      .1.  t  longer  exists.    Only  a  small  part  of  the  cultivable  land  is  under 

HIERONYMITES,  a  common  name  for  three  or  four  con-  ^^^    ^^  inhabiUnts  being  principally  employedin  pasturage, 

grcgations  of  hermits  hving  according  to  the  rule  of  St  Augustme  VaWerde  (pop,  about  3000)  is  the  principal  town.     Geographers 

joth  supplementary  regulations  taken  from  St  Jerome  swn  ^^^  j^^^-,     ^  ^^  ^^^it  of  measuring  all  JongitudVfioni 

Their  habit  was  white  w»th  a  bUck  cloak,    (i)  The  Spanish  ^         ^^  „^^  ^„^^,    j^j  j^^^  ^^  ^^^    The  longitude 

Hieronymites,  estabhshed  near  Toledo  m  1374.    The  order  ^j    ^  ^^  ^^.  y^       however,  turned  out  to  be  enoneons; 

soon  became  popular  in  Spam  and  Portugal   and  m  141S  it  and  the  so^aUcd  "Longitude  of  Ferro"  does  not  coincide 

numbered  25  houses.    It  possessed  some  of  the  most  famous  ^^^  the  actual  longitude  of  the  island, 
monasteries  in  the  PcninsuU,  mcluding  the  royal  monastery        hiGDON  (or  Hicden),  RANULF  (c.  ia99-c  1363),  Engliili 

?^  Ium"  w^T'  ^?^,?'  "^'^i  ^« /°a8?^f«"^  monastciy  built  chronicler,  was  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  monasliyTst 

by  PhUip  II.  at  the  Escunal.    Though  the  manner  of  hfe  was  Wcrburg  in  Chester,  in  which  he  lived,  it  is  said,  for  sirty-fwr 
very  austere  the  HieronymitM  devoted  themselves  to  studies  ^j  died  "  in  a  good  old  age,"  probably  in  1363.    Ifigdos 

and  to  the  active  work  of  the  inmistry   and  they  possessed  ^^  ^^  ^^^^or  of  a  long  chronicle,  one  of  sever^  tuch^rb 

great  mflucnce  both  at  the  Spanish  and  the  Portuguese  courts,  ^ased  on  a  plan  taken  from  Scripture,  and  written  for  the 

They  went  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America  and  played  a  amusement  and  instruction  of  his  society.    It  closes  the  h»f 

considerable  part  m  Chnstianizing  and  civihzing  the  ^dians.  ^^^es  of  general  chronicles,  which  were  soon  superseded  by  the 

There  were  Hieronymite  nuns  founded  in  1375,  who  became  invention  of  printing.    It  is  commonly  styled  the  Po/>c*r«ii«., 

very  numerous.    The  order  decayed  dunng  the  i8lh  century  j^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^1^  Ranulpki  Castrensis,  cognomtnTHifie^ 

and   was  completely  suppressed  m   1835.  (s)   Hieronymites  p^iychnmkon  (sive  Hutoria  Polycraika)  ab  inUio  mundi  Zipu 

of  the  Observance,  or  of  Lombardy:  a  reform  of  (i)  effected  ^  ^,^      ^^  ^dwardi  III.  in  septem  libros  dispasiium,    Tbe 

by  the  third  general  in  1424;  it  embraced  seven  houses  m  ^^^^  j^  ^^j^cd  into  seven  books,  in  humble  imi^tion  of  the 

Spain  and  seventeen  m  Italy  mostly  m  Lombardy.    It  is  now  ^^^^^  ^       ^^  Genesis,  and,  with  exception  of  the  last  book,  is 

extmct.    (3)  Poor  Hermits  of  St  Jerome,  established  near  Pisa  ^  sun,mary  of  general  history,  a  compilation  made  with  con- 

m  1377:  11  came  to  embrace  nearly  fifty  houses  whereof  only  sijerable  style  and  taste.    It  seems  to  have  enjoyed  no  little 

one  m  Rome  and  one  m  Viterbo  survive.    (4)  HcnniU  of  St  popularity  in  the  15th  century.    It  was  the  standard  work  00 

Jerome  of  the  congregation  of  Fiesole,  estabhshed  m  1406:  ^„^^^  history,  and  more  than  a  hundred  MSS.  of  it  are  Ynom 

they  had  forty  houses  but  in  1668  they  were  united  to  (3).  ^^  exist.    The  Christ  Church  MS.  says  that  Higdon  wrote  H 

See  Hclyot.  Htstotre  des  ordns  rdtgitux  (1714).  i".  «•  57-6o.  j         ^    ^  ^^    ^^    j^S.  at  Christ's  CoUege.  am- 

iv.  cc.  1-3;  Max  Heimbucher,  Orden  itnd  Kovgregattonen  (1896),  1.  ,    . .     '■^  J^*-  J"  "     ;^'*  »  "'y  "^  ^^    "  *"'  ^  *"""  ,,?*?•    ^ 

f  70:  and  art.     "  Hieronymitcn  "  in  Herxog-Hauck.  ReaUncyklotadie  bridge,  states  that  he  wrote  to  the  year  1344,  after  which  date, 

Ved.3),andinWelteandWetzcr,iC«rcA«i/ex«c(m(cd.  2).     (b.  (:.  B.)  with  the  omission  of  two  years,  John  of  Malvern,  a  monk  of 

HIERONYHUS  OF  CARDIA,  Greek  general  and  historian,  Worcester,  carried  the  history  on  to  1357,  at  which  date  it 

contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great.    After  the  death  of  the  ends.    According,  however,  to  its  latest  editor,  Higdon's  part 

king  he  foUowed  the  fortunes  of  his  friend  and  feUow-countryman  of  the  work  goes  no  further  than  1326  or  1327  at  Utest,  after 

Eumenes.    He  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  Antigonus,  which  time  it  was  carried  on  by  two  continualors  to  the  end. 

who  pardoned  him  and  appomted  him  superintendent  of  the  Thomas  Gale,  in  his  Hist.  Brit.  &c.,  scriptores,  xv.  (Oxon.,  1691), 

asphalt  beds  in  the  Dead  Sea.    He  was  treated  with  equal  published  that  portion  of  it,  in  the  original  Latin,  which  comes 

friendliness  by  Antigonus's  son  Demetrius,  who  made  him  pole-  down  to  1066.    Three  early  translations  of  the  Polyckronkcn 

march  of  Thespiae,  and  by  Antigonus  Gonatas,  at  whose  court  «xist.    The  first  was  made  by  John  of  Trcvisa,  chaplain  to  Lord 

he  died  at  the  age  of  104.    He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Diadochi  Berkeley,  in  1387,  and  was  printed  by  Caxton  in  1482 ;  the  second 

and  their  descendants,  embracing  the  period  from  the  death  of  by  an  anonymous  writer,  was  written  between  1432  and  1450*. 

Alexander  to  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  (323-272  B.C.),  which  is  one  the  third,  based  on  Trevisa's  version,  with  the  addition  of  an 

of  the  chief  authorities  used  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (xviii.-xx.)  eighth  book,  was  prepared  by  Caxton.    These  versions  are 

and  also  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Pyrrhus.    He  made  use  of  specially  valuable  as  illustrating  the  change  of  the  English 

official  papers  and  was  careful  in  his  investigation  of  facts,  language  during  the  period  they  cover.  ^     ^     ^    ,.^ 

The  simplicity  of  his  style  rendered  his  work  unpopulkr,  but  it  ^^i^^^f'i^^^^,^'  rr't^,.' RoIU  "^L"rSl?.^'?Vo  *^",1  Sl^ru^&t 

t  1-  Li      V^  »  •»  !_•  i_  1       1  J      •li-  al  ..  versions,   was  edited  lor  the   KoIIs  bencs  (ISo,  41}   by  Lhurvmll 

is  probable  that  it  was  on  a  high  level  as  compared  with  that  Babington  (vols.  i.  and  ii.)  and  Joseph  Rawson  Liimby  (1865-1880). 

of  his  contemporaries.    In  the  last  part  of  his  worit  he  made  a  This  edition  was  adversely  criticized  by  Mand.^ll  Crcighton  in  the 

praiseworthy  attempt  to  acquaint  the  Greeks  with  the  character  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  for  October  1888. 

and  early  hbtory  of  the  Romans.    He  is  reproached  by  Pausanias        HIGOINS,  MATTHEW  JAMES   (1810-1868),   British   writer 

(i.  9.  8)  wit6  unfairness  towards  all  rulers  with  the  exception  over  the  nom-de-plume  "  Jacob  Omnium,"  which  was  the  title 

of  Antigonus  Gonatas.  of  his  first  magazine  article,  was  born  in  County  Meath,  IrcUad, 


«n  tlv  4tb  of  Dccemba  iSio.'  HI>  Inten  in  TIh  Tima;  wtn 
iutmiiieiiul  in  expasiDg  many  ■buiei.    He  <r*a  t,  frequoil  con- 
tiibnioi  to  the  CornkiU,  lad  wu  t,  fcioid  of  Ttuckcray,  who 
^Jinitd  lo  him  TMt  Aihntium  t!PkHit,txiA  one  of  bii  bflluli, 
"  Jacob  Omnium'i  Hou."  deali  with  an  jncidf nt  in  Higgios'i 
Cxicer.     He  died  on  the  t^th  dl  Augul  iSM.    Soae  of  hii 
■nicies  vere  publiihed  in  1S75  u  Sjsayt  M  Sacal  SMbjtcU. 
■    HIOQimOH,  THOMAS  WEITTWORTH  (igij-        ),  Amnii 
■ntbor  and  uldiei,  wat  boin  in  CuDbrid(e,  MuuchuMttt, 
the  nod  of  December  1S13.     He  wai  a  docendut  of  Fru 
Higginion  |i;SS-i6jo),  vbo  emigrated  from  Leicatenhire 
the  colony  of  Miuachiuetti  Bay  and  Has  >  miniitei  of  tlw  church 
of  Salem.  Man.,  In  i6ie-i(ljsi  and  a  EiandioD  ol  Sie| 
Bigfinion  (174J-1S1S),  a  Boston  meichant,  who  wai  a  met 
of  the  Continental  Congreu  in  ijSj.took  an  active  pin  in 
pmauii  Sbay'i  Rebellion,  ma  the  author  ol  the  "  Laco  "  letten 
(i7Sg),  and  rendered  valuable  lervicea  to  I"       " 

Tuneati)  navy  agent  from  the  nth  of  M 

:  1798.     Gtadualing  from  Harvard  in  iS*i 

School,  and  waapulor  in  1847-1850  of  the  Fint  KeligiouaSodcI/ 
(Unitarian)  of  Neirhurypon.  Maiaachuielti,  and  of  the  Fref 
Church  at  WoreeMer  in  1851-1858.  He  wai  a  Free  SoQ  candi. 
dale  lui  ConKRM  (1850),  but  was  defeated;  wai  indicted  wilb 
Wendell  Phillips  and  Theodore  Parker  lor  patlidpation  In  thi 
lltempt  to  nleale  the  furtive  slave,  Anthony  Burns,  in  BoBtoD 
<iS5j);  wai  ergaged  in  the  eflon  to  malie  Kaniai  a  fne  stale 
■Iter  ihepauage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Billof  1S54:  and  durini 
(beCi  
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in  ti»  wideqirtad  local  indtutij  o(  ibMrnaklnt.    Hie  town  la 
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colonel  of  the  Fint  Soulb  Carolina  Volunleeti,  the  fint  rcgiDent 
Rcraited  from  former  ilives  for  the  Federal  tcrvice.  He  de- 
■oibed  hi*  eiperiences  in^rmy  Life  in  o  B/nc*  lUgimtnt  (tS)o), 
In  politic!  Higginion  was  successively  a  Republican,  an  Inde- 
pendent and  a  Democmt-  His  writings  show  a  deep  love  of 
utuie.  art  and  humanity,  and  are  marked  by  vigour  of  thought, 
ilDcerity  of  feeling,  and  grace  and  finisb  of  style.  In  hii  Cimmim 
St*u  AioKl  ICiimcn  (iSSi)  and  his  IComn  and  ifen  (1888)  he 
advocated  equality  of  opportunity  and  equality  of  rights  for  the 


'  HIOHAM  PBBHERt,  a  market  loan  and  municipal  borough 
in  the  Eutem  patliimcntary  division  ol  Nbrthamptonihlre, 
En^nd.  6]  m.  N.N.W.  from  London,  on  branches  of  the  London 
ft  Nonh- Western  and  Midland  railways.  Pop.  (1901),  luo.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  high  ground  above  the  south  bank  of  the 
rivHNene.  The  church  of  St  Mary  isamong  the  moil  beauiilul 
of  the  many  fine  churches  in  Nolthamptansbire.  To  the  Early 
English  chancel  a  very  wide  nonh  aisle,  resembling  a  second 
nave,  was  added  in  the  Decorated  period,  and  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  chancel,  with  its  north  aisle  and  Lady-chapel,  is 
Decorated.  The  lower  with  in  fine  tpire  and  west  front  wat 
partially  but  carefully  rebuilt  In  the  171b  century.  Close  to  the 
church,  but  detached  from  It,  stands  a  beautiful  FerpendicuUr 
buOdlDg,  the  school-house,  founded  by  Archbishop  Cbichele  in 
t4Mi.    The  Bede  Houm,  a  tomewhit  simitar  structure  by  the 


governed  bj 

IG^m  CHecham.  Heccam,  Hegham  Feren)  wai  evidently  a 
large  village  before  the  Domesdiy  Survey.  It  was  then  held  by 
William  Peverel  oS  the  king,  but  on  the  forfeiture  of  the  lordship 
by  his  ion  it  was  granted  in  ii«4  to  Williim  Ferrers,  earl  of 
Derby.  On  the  outlawry  cf  Robert  his  grandson  it  paascd  ta 
Edmund,  eari  of  Lancaster,  and,  reverting  to  the  crown  In  tjsi, 
wu  granted  to  Aymer  de  Valence,  eail  of  Pembroke,  but  escheated 
to  the  Clown  In  1317,  and  was  granted  to  Henry,  eail  of  Lancaster. 
Tbe  Oltlc,  which  may  have  been  built  before  Henry  III.  visited 
HIgham  in  riiQ,  ii  mentioned  in  1333,  but  had  been  deilioyed  by 
1540.  It  ll^Man  by  the  confirmation  of  Henry  IH.  In  1151  that 
the  borough  originated  hi  the  previous  yeti  when  William  de 
Fetren,  ot^  irf  Derby,  manumitted  by  charter  ninety-two 
persons,  granting  they  shiwld  have  a  free  borough.  A  mayor  Wll 
elected  from  the  be^ntung  o!  ihc  reign  of  Richard  II.,  while  a 
town  haU  b  mentioned  in  ijqj.  The  revenues  of  Cbichele'i 
college  were  given  to  the  corporation  by  the  chatter  of  1566, 
whereby  the  borough  returned  one  reproentative  to  parlianient, 
a  privilege  enfoyed  until  1831-  James  I.  in  iGo^gave  tbe  mayor 
the  commlsiion  of  the  peace  with  other  privUegei  which  were 
confirmed  hy  Charlca  IL  b  1664.  The  old  charten  were  lui- 
rendered  in  1684  and  a  new  grant  obtained;  ■  fuithei  cbancr 
was  granted  b  r8S7- 

HIOHOATB.  ■  noRbem  district  ot  London.  England,  partly 
in  the  metropolitan  borough  of  St  Pancraa,  but  extending 
Into  Middlesex.  It  Ii  a  high-lying  district,  the  greatest 
elevation  being  416  ft.  The  Great  North  Road  passes  through 
Highgatc,  which  it  suppoaed  to  have  received  its  name  from  the 
toll-gate  erected  by  the  bishop  of  London  when  the  road  wu 
formed  through  his  demesne  in  the  14th  century.  It  is  poaubl^ 
however,  that  "  gate  "  is  used  here  m  its  old  iignihcation,  and 
that  the  name  means  simply  high  road.  The  road  rose  so  steeply 
here  that  in  1819  an  eSort  wai  made  lo  lessen  the  slope  for 
coaches  by  meant  of  an  archway,  and  a  new  way  was  completed 
in  iQoo.  In  the  time  of  stage-coaches  a  custom  vas  introduced  ol 
nuking  ignorant  persons  believe  that  they  requited  to  be  swam 
and  admitted  10  the  freedom  of  the  Highgate  bcfoit  being 
allowed  to  pass  the  gate,  the  fine  of  admission  being  a  bottle  ol 


Not 


of  Highgate.  Bacon  died  here  io  1616;  Coleiidgf  and  Andrew 
MarveU.  the  poeii,  were  midents.  CromweU  House,  now  a 
convalescent  home,  was  presented  by  Oliver  Cromwell  to  his 
eldest  daughter  Bridget  on  her  marriage  with  Henry  Ireton 
(January  15.  1646/7),  Lauderdale  House,  now  attached  to 
tbe  public  grounds  of  Waicrlow  Park,  belonged  to  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,  one  of  the  "  Cabal  "  of  Charles  II.     Among  various 

Whitlington  Stone,  at  tbe  foot  of  Uighgale  Hill,  on  which  the 
future  mayor  ol  London  is  reputed  to  have  been  resting  when  be 
beard  the  pe^  of  Bow  bells  and  "  turned  again,"  Highgate 
gcammsr  school  was  founded  (156 1-1  s6s)  by  Sir  Roger  Cholmley, 
chief-justice.  St  Joseph's  Retreat  is  the  molhet-houK  of  the 
Passlonist  Fathers  in  England.  There  Is  an  eilensive  and 
beauElful  cemetery  on  the  slope  below  the  church  of  St  MichteL 

HiaHLAHDa,THB.  that  pan  of  Scotland  north-west.of  a  line 
drawn  from  Dumbarton  to  Stonehaven,  bcluding  the  Inner  and 
Outer  Hebridn  and  the  county  of  Bute,  but  eiduding  the 
Orkney)  and  Shellands,  Cailhnru,  the  dat  coastal  land  of  the 
ol  Nairn.  El^n  and  Banff,  aud  all  Eut  Aberdeenshire  (see 
ScoilANO).  This  area  is  lo  be  distinguished  from  the  Lowlands 
by  lang'iage  and  race,  the  preservation  of  the  Gaelic  speech  being 
'  aracterislic.     Even  In  a  historical  sense  the  Highlindera  were 

sepanie  people  from  the  Lowlanden.  wilb  whom,  during 

vemess  it  usually  regarded  at  ihe  capital  of  the  HigUu^ 
The  Highlandi  conslsl  of  an  old  dittecled  plateau,  or  blocka^ 
dent  crystalline  rocks  with  incited  valleyi  ud  MW 
1  by  Ihe  action  of  mountain  ttieams  iiA  \n  ^»-  ^ 
retulling  tapogia{bv  beiiif  l  ii\&e  ucl  cA,\Tttv^a£(i  4Mtf 
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mountains  whose  summits  have  nearly  the  same  hdght  above 
sea-level,  but  whose  bases  depend  upon  the  amount  of  denuda- 
tion to  which  the  plateau  has  been  subjected  in  various  places. 
The  term  "  highland  "  is  used  in  physical  geography  for  any 
elevated  mountainous  plateau. 

HIGHNESS,  literally  the  quality  of  being  lofty  or  high,  a 
term  used,  as  are  so  many  abstractions,  as  a  title  of  dignity  and 
honour,  to  signify  exalted  rank  or  station.  These  abstractions 
arose  in  great  profusion  in  the  Roman  empire,  both  of  the 
East  and  West,  and  "  highness  "  is  to  be  directly  traced  to  the 
aliitudo  and  cdsUudo  of  the  Latin  and  the  v^riKbrrti  of  the 
Greek  emperors.  Like  other  "exorbitant. and  swelling  attri- 
butes" of  the  time,  they  were  conferred  on  ruling  princes 
generally.  In  the  early  middle  ages  such  titles,  couched  in 
the  second  or  third  person,  were  "  uncertain  and  mOch  more, 
arbitrary  (according  to  the  fancies  of  secretaries)  than  in  the 
later  times  "  (Selden,  Tides  of  Honour^  pt.  i.  ch.  vii.  loo).  In 
English  usage,  "  Highness "  alternates  with  "  Grace "  and 
"  Majesty,"  as  the  honorific  title  of  the  king  and  queen  until 
the  time  of  James  I.  Thus  in  documents  relating  to  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  all  three  titles  are  used  indiscriminately;  an 
example  is  the  king's  judgment  against  Dr  Edward  Crome 
(d.  1562),  quoted,  from  the  lord  chamberlain's  books,  ser.  i, 
p.  791,  in  Trans.  Roy.  Hist.  Soc.  N.S.  xix.  399,  where  article 
15  begins  with  "  Also  the  Kinges  Highness  "  hath  ordered, 
x6  with  "  Kinges  Majestie,"  and  17  with  "  Kinges  Grace."  In 
the  Dedication  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  of  161 1 
James  I.  is  still  styled  "  Majesty  "  and  "  Highness  ";  thus, 
in  the  first  paragraph,  "  the  appearance  of  Your  Majesty,  as 
of  the  Sun  in  his  strength,  instantly  dispelled  those  supjMscd 
and  surmised  mists  .  .  .  especially  when  we  beheld  the  govern- 
ment established  in  Your  Highness  and  Youi  hopeful  Seed, 
by  an  undoubted  title."  It  was,  however,  in  James  I.'s 
reign  that  "  Majesty "  became  the  official  title.  It  may 
be  noted  that  Cromwell,  as  lord  protector,  and  his  wife 
were  styled  "  Highness."  In  present  usage  the  following 
members  of  the  British  Royal  Family  are  addressed  as  "  Royal 
Highness"  (H.R.H.):  all  sons  and  daughters,  brothers  and 
sisters,  uncles  and  aunts  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  grandsons 
and  granddaughters  if  children  of  sons,  and  also  great  grand- 
children (decree  of  31st  of  May  1898)  if  children  of  an  eldest 
son  of  any  prince  of  Wales.  Nephews,  nieces  and  cousins  and 
grandchildren,  offspring  of  daughters,  are  styled  "  Highness  " 
only.  A  change  of  sovereign  does  not  entail  the  forfeiture 
of  the  title  "  Royal  Highness,"  once  acquired,  though  the 
father  of  the  bearer  has  become  a  nephew  and  not  a  grandson 
of  the  sovereign.  The  principal  feudatory  princes  of  the  Indian 
empire  are  abo  styled  "  Highness." 

As  a  general  rule  the  members  of  the  blood  royal  of  an  Imperial 
or  Royal  house  are  addressed  as  "  Imperial  "  or  "  Royal  High- 
ness "  {AlUsse Impiriale,  Royale,  Kaiserliche,  KdnigUche  Hohdt) 
respectively.  In  Germany  the  reigning  heads  of  the  Grand 
Duchies  bear  the  title  of  Royal  or  Grand  Ducal  Highness 
{Kdnigliche  or  Gross- Henogliche  Hoheit),  while  the  members 
of  the  family  are  addressed  as  Hoheit,  Highness,  simply.  Hoktit 
is  borne  by  the  reigning  dukes  and  the  princes  and  princesses 
of  their  families.  The  title  "  Serene  Highness  "  has  also  an 
antiquity  equal  to  that  of  "  highness,"  for  ya\riv6rti%  and 
iliupbnjn  were  titles  borne  by  the  Byzantine  rulers,  and  serenitas 
and  serenissimus  by  the  emperors  Honorius  and  Arcadius. 
The  doge  of  Venice  was  also  styled  Serenissimus.  Selden 
(op.  cit.  pt.  ii.  ch.  X.  739)  calls  this  title  "  one  of  the  greatest 
that  can  be  given  to  any  Prince  that  hath  not  the  superior 
title  of  King."  In  modem  times  "  Serene  Highness  "  {AUesse 
Sirinissime)  is  used  as  the  equivalent  of  the  German  DurckJaucht, 
a  stronger  form  of  Erlaucht,  illustrious,  represented  in  the 
Latin  honorific  superillustris.  Thackeray's  burlesque  title 
"  Transparency  "  in  the  court  at  Pumpernickel  very  accurately 
gives  the  meaning.  The  title  of  Durcklaucht  was  granted  in 
1375  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  to  the  electoral  princes  (Kur- 
JUrsten).  In  the  i7lh  century  it  became  the  general  title  borne 
by  tbe  bcMds  ol  the  reigning  princely  states  of  the  empire 


{reickstHndische  Fiirsten),  as  Brlaucki  by  those  of  the  cooatly 
houses  {reickstHndiscke  Crafen).  In  1835  the  German  Diet 
agreed  to  grant  the  title  DurMaucht  to  the  heads  of  th^e  media- 
tized princely  houses  whether  domiciled  in  Germany  w  Austria, 
and  it  is  now  customary  to  use  it  of  the  members  of  those 
houses.  Further,  all  those  who  are  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
prince  (PUrst)  in  the  secondary  meaning  of  that  title  (see  Pumck) 
are  also  styled  Durcklaucht,  In  1829-  the  title  of  Efhudttf 
which  had  formerly  been  borne  by  the  reigning  counts  of  the 
empire,  was  similarly  granted  to  the  mediatized  countly  familiei 
(see  Almanack  de  Gotha,  1909,  107). 

HIGH  PLACE,  in  the  EngUsh  version  of  the  Old  Testamcot, 
the  literal  translation  of  the  Heb.  bdmdk.  This  rendering  ii 
etymologically  correct,  as  spears  from  the  poetical  use  of 
the  plural  in  such  expressions  as  to  ride,  or  stalk,  or  stand  00 
the  high  places  of  the  earth,  the  sea,  the  douds,  and  from  the 
corresponding  usage  in  Assyrian;  but  in  prose  bdmOk  is  alwi]is 
a  place  of  worship.  It  has  been  surmised  that  it  was  so  called 
because  the  places  of  worship  were  originally  upon  faiQ-topi, 
or  that  the  bimdh  was  an  artificial  platform  or  mound,  peihapi 
imitating  the  natural  eminence  which  was  the  oldest  bojjr 
place,  but  neither  view  is  historically  demonstrable.  Hie 
development  of  the  religious  significance  of  the  word  took 
place  probably  not  in  Israel  but  among  the  Canaanites,  ftoai 
whom  the  Israelites,  in  taking  possession  of  the  holy  placa 
of  the  land,  adopted  the  name  also. 

In  old  Israel  every  town  and  village  had  Its  own  place  of 
sacrifice,  and  the  common  name  for  these  places  was  toifi, 
which  is  synonymous  with  mikddsh,  holy  place  (Amos  m 
9;  Isa.  xvi.  12,  &c.).  From  the  Old  Testament  and  ftan 
existing  remains  a  good  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  ^ipeaiaace 
of  such  a  place  of  worship.  It  was  often  on  the  hill  above  the 
town,  as  at  Ramah  (i  Sam.  ix.  12-14);  there  was  a  stcK 
{ma^^iihak),  the  seat  of  the  deity,  and  a  wooden  post  or  pob 
{ashirik),  which  marked  the  place  as  sacred  and  was  itsdf 
an  object  of  worship;  there  was  a  stone  altar,  often  of  cob* 
siderable  size  and  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock^  or  built  of  unbevs 
stones  (Ex.  xx.  25;  see  Altar),  on  which  offerings  were  bunt 
{mizbili,  lit.  "slaughter  place");  a  cistern  for  water,  and 
perhaps  low  stone  tables  for  dressing  the  victims;  OTmrti*** 
also  a  hall  (liskkdk)  for  the  sacrificial  feasts. 

Around  these  places  the  religion  of  the  andent  Isrttlitc 
centred;  at  festival  seasons,  or  to  make  or  fulfil  a  vov,  be 
might  journey  to  more  famous  sanctuaries  at  a  distance  fion 
his  home,  but  ordinarily  the  offerings  which  linked  every  flde 
of  his  life  to  religion  were  paid  at  the  bdmdh  of  his  own  tom. 
The  building  of  royal  temples  in  Jerusalem  or  in  Samaria  made 
no  change  in  this  respect;  they  simply  took  their  (dace  beside 
the  older  sanctuaries,  such  as  Bethel,  Dan,  Gilgal,  Beenbebi, 
to  which  they  were,  indeed,  inferior  in  repute. 

The  religious  reformers  of  the  8th  century  assail  the  popdar 
religion  is  corrupt  and  licentious,  and  as  fostering  the  ooo- 
strous  delusion  that  immoral  men  can  buy  the  favour  of  (jod  by 
worship;  but  they  make  no  difference  in  this  re^>ect  betvecB 
the  high  places  of  Israel  and  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  (cL  Aibos 
V.  21  sqq.;  Hos.  iv.;  Isa.  i.  10  sqq.);  Hosea  stigmatizes  the  idiok 
cultus  as  pure  heathenism — Canaanite  baal-worship  adopted  bjT 
apostate  Israel.    The  fundamental  law  in  Deut.  ziL  probibita 
sacrifice  at  every  place  except  the  temple  in  Jerusalem;  in  accord* 
ance  with  this  law  Josiah,  in  621  B.C.,  destroyed  and  desecrated 
the  altars  (bamdlk)  throughout  his  kingdom,  where  Yahveb  had 
been  worshipped  from  time  immemorial,  and  fordbly  removed 
their  priests  to  Jerusalem,  where  they  occupied  an  inferior  nxk 
in  the  temple  ministry.    In  the  prophets  of  the  7th  and  6th 
centuries  the  word  bdmdtk  connotes  "  seat  of  heathenish  or 
idolatrous  worship  ";  and  the  historians  of  the  period  apply  the 
term  in  this  opprobrious  sense  not  only  to  places  sacred  to  other 
gods  but  to  the  old  holy  places  of  Yahweh  in  the  dtica  aad 
villages  of  Judah,  which,  in  their  view,  had  been  illegitimate 
from  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  therefore  not  reaBy 
seats  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh;  even  the  most  pio«n  kii^.<a( 
I  Several  altars  of  this  tvpe  have  been  preserved^ 
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Judah  are  censured  for  tolerating  their  existence.    The  reaction 

which  followed  the  death  of  Josiah  (608  B.C.)  restored  the  old 

altars- of  Yahweh;  they  survived  the  destruction  of  the  temple 

in  586;  and  it  is  probable  that  after  its  restoration  (520-516  B.C.) 

they  only  slowly  disappeared,  in  consequence  partly  of  the  natural 

predominance  of  Jerusalem  in  the  little  territory  of  Judaea, 

partly  of  the  gradual  establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  the 

written  law  over  custom  and  tradition  in  the  Persian  period. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  note  that  the  deuteronomic  dogma 

that  sacrifice  can  be  offered  to  Yahweh  only  at  the  temple  in 

Jerusalem  was  never  fully  established  cither  in  fact  or  in  legal 

theory.    The  Jewish  military  colonists  in  Elephantine  in  the 

5th  century  B.C.  had  their  altar  of  Yahweh  beside  the  high  way; 

the  Jews  in  Egypt  in  the  Ptolemaic  period  had,  besides  many 

local  sanctuaries,  one  greater  temple  at  Leontopolis,  with  a 

priesthood  whose  claim  to  "  valid  orders  "  was  much  better 

than  that  of  the  High  Priests  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  legitimacy 

of  whose  worship  is  admitted  even  by  the  Palestinian  rabbis. 

See  Baudissin,  "  Hdhendicnst,"  ProUstantiscke  Realencyklapadie* 
(viiL  177*195);  Hoonacker,  Le  Lieu  du  cuUe  dans  la  tigislalioH 
rUueUedesHibreuxiiSg^);  v.  Gall.  AUisradUiuke  KuUstddU  (1898). 

HIGH  SEAS,  an  expression  in  international  law  meaning  all 
those  parts  of  the  sea  not  under  the  sovereignty  of  adjacent 
states.  Claims  have  at  times  been  made  to  exclusive  dominion 
over  large  areas  of  the  sea  as  well  as  over  wide  margins,  such  as  a 
xoo  m.,  60  m.,  range  of  vision,  &c.,  from  land.  The  action  and 
reaction  of  the  interests  of  navigation,  however,  have  brought 
states  to  adopt  a  limitation  first  enunciated  by  Bynkershoek 
in  the  formula  "  tcrrae  dominium  finitur  ubi  finitur  armorum 
vis."  Thenceforward  cannon-shot  range  became  the  determining 
factor  in  the  fixation  of  the  margin  of  sea  afterwards  known  as 
"  territorial  waters  "  {q.v.).  With  the  exception  of  these  terri- 
torial waters,  bays  of  certain  dimensions  and  inland  waters 
surrounded  by  territory  of  the  same  state,  and  serving  only  as 
a  means  of  access  to  ports  of  the  state  by  whose  territory  they 
are  surrotmded,  and  some  waters  allowed  by  immemorial  usage 
to  rank  as  territorial,  all  seas  and  oceans  form  part  of  the  high 
sea.  The  usage  of  the  high  sea  is  free  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  subject  only  to  such  restrictions  as  result  from  respect 
for  the  equal  rights  of  others,  and  to  those  which  nations  may 
contract  with  each  other  to  observe.  An  interesting  case 
affecting  land-locked  seas  was  that  of  the  Emperor  oj  Japan 
V.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  in 
which  a  collision  had  taken  place  in  the  inland  sea  of  Japan. 
The  British  Supreme  Court  at  Shanghai  declared  this  sea  to 
form  part  of  the  high  sea.  On  appeal  to  the  privy  council,  the 
appellants  were  successful.  Though  the  decision  of  the  Shanghai 
court  on  the  point  in  question  was  not  dealt  with  by  the  privy 
council,  Japan  continues  to  treat  her  inland  sea  as  under  her 
exclusive  jurisdiction.  (T.  Ba.) 

HIGHWAY,  a  public  road  over  which  all  persons  have  full 
right  of  way — walking,  riding  or  driving.  Such  roads  in  England 
for  the  most  part  either  are  of  immemorial  antiquity  or  have  been 
created  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament.  But  a 
private  owner  may  create  a  highway  at  common  law  by  dedicat- 
ing the  soil  to  the  use  of  the  public  for  that  purpose;  and  the 
using  of  a  road  for  a  number  of  years,  without  interruption,  will 
support  the  presumption  that  the  soil  has  been  so  dedicated. 
At  common  law  the  parish  is  required  to  maintain  all  highways 
vrithin  its  bounds;  but  by  special  custom  the  obligation  may 
attach  to  a  particular  township  or  district,  and  in  certain  cases 
the  owner  of  land  is  bound  by  the  conditions  of  his  holding  to 
keep  a  highway  in  repair.  Breach  of  the  obligation  is  treated 
as  a  criminal  offence,  and  is  prosecuted  by  indictment.  Bridges, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  so  much  of  the  highway  as  is  immediately 
connected  with  them,  are  as  a  general  rule  a  charge  on  the 
county;  and  by  33  Henry  VIIL  c.  5  the  obligation  of  the  county  is 
extended  to  300  yds.  of  the  highway  on  cither  side  of  the  bridge. 
A  bridge,  like  a  highway,  may  be  a  burden  on  neighbouring  land 
folioHt  tenurae.  Private  owners  so  burdened  may  sometimes 
daim  a  special  toll  from  passengers,  called  a  "  toll  traverse." 

Extensive  changes  in  the  English  law  of  highways  have  been 


made  by  various  highway  acts,  via.  the  Highway  Act  1835,  and 
amending  acts  of  1863,  1864,  1878  and  1891.  The  leading 
principle  of  the  Highway  Act  1835  is  to  place  the  highways 
under  the  direction  of  parish  surveyors,  and  to  provide  for 
the  necessary  expenses  by  a  rate  levied  on  the  occupiers  of  land. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  surveyor  to  keep  the  highways  in  repair;  and 
if  a  highway  is  out  of  repair,  the  surveyor  may  be  summoned 
before  justices  and  convicted  in  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5, 
and  ordered  to  complete  the  repairs  within  a  limited  time. 
The  surveyor  is  likewise  specially  charged  with  the  removal 
of  nuisances  on  the  highway.  A  highway  nuisance  may  be  abated 
by  any  person,  l&nd  may  be  made  the  subject  of  indictment  at 
common  law.  The  amending  acts,  while  not  interfering  with 
the  operation  of  the  principal  act,  authorize  the  creation  of 
highway  districts  on  a  larger  scale.  The  justices  of  a  county 
may  convert  it  or  any  portion  of  it  into  a  highway  district  to 
be  governed  by  a  highway  board,  the  powers  and  responsibilities 
of  which  will  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  parish  surveyor  under 
the  former  act.  The  board  consists  of  representatives  of  the 
various  parishes,  called  "way  wardens"  together  with  the 
justices  for.  the  coiinty  residing  within  the  district.  Salaries 
and  similar  expenses  incurred  by  the  board  are  charged  on  a 
district  fund  to  which  the  several  parishes  contribute;  but  each 
parish  remains  separately  responsible  for  the  expenses  of  main- 
taining its  own  highways.  By  the  Local  Government  Act  1888 
the  entire  maintenance  of  main  roads  was  thrown  upon  county 
councils.  The  Public  Health  Act  1875  vested  the  powers  and 
duties  of  surveyors  of  highways  and  vestries  in  urban  authorities, 
while  the  Local  Government  Act  1894  transferred  to  the 
district  councils  of  every  rural  district  all  the  powers  of  rural 
sanitary  authorities  and  highway  authorities  (see  England: 
Local  Covemmeni), 

The  Highway  Act  of  1835  specified  as  offences  for  which  the 
driver  of  a  carriage  on  the  public  highway  might  be  punished  by  a 
fine,  in  addition  to  any  civil  action  that  might  be  brought  against 
htm — riding  upon  the  cart,  or  upon  any  horse  drawing  it,  and  not 
having  some  other  person  to  guide  it,  unless  there  be  some  person 
driving  it;  negligence  causing  damage  to  person  or  goods  being 
conveyed  on  the  highway;  quitting  his  cart,  or  leaving  control 
of  the  horses,  or  leaving  the  cart  so  as  to  be  an  obstruction  on  the 
highway;  not  having  the  owner's  name  painted  up;  refusing  to 
give  the  same;  and  not  keeping  on  the  left  or  near  side  of  the 
road,  when  meeting  any  other  carriage  or  horse.  This  rule  does 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  a  carriage  meeting  a  foot-passenger,  but 
a  driver  is  bound  to  use  due  care  to  avoid  driving  against  any 
person  crossing  the  highway  on  foot.  At  the  same  time  a 
passenger  crossing  the  highway  is  also  bound  to  use  due  care  in 
avoiding  vehicles,  and  the  mere  fact  of  a  driver  being  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  road  would  not  be  evidence  of  negligence  in 
such  a  case. 

The  "  rule  of  the  road  "  given  above  is  peculiar  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  Cooley's  treatise  on  the  American  Law  of  Torls 
states  that  "  the  custom  of  the  country,  in  some  states  enacted 
into  statute  law,  requires  that  when  teams  approach  and  are 
about  to  pass  on  the  highway,  each  shall  keep  to  the  right  of  the 
centre  of  the  travelled  portion  of  the  road."  This  also  appears 
to  be  the  general  rule  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

By  the  Lights  on  X'ehidcs  Act  1907,  all  vehicles  on  highways 
in  England  and  Wales  must  display  to  the  front  a  white  light 
during  the  period  between  one  hour  after  sunset  and  one  hour 
before  sunrise.  Locomotives  and  motor  cars,  being  dealt  with  by 
special  acts,  are  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  act,  as  are 
bicycles  and  tricycles  (dealt  with  by  the  Local  Government  Act 
1888),  and  vehicles  drawn  or  propelled  by  hand,  but  every 
machine  or  implement  drawn  by  animals  comes  within  the  act. 
There  are  two  exceptions:  (i)  vehicles  carrying  inflammable 
goods  in  the  neighbourhood  of  places  where  inflammable  goods  are 
stored,  and  (2)  vehicles  engaged  in  harvesting.  The  public  havt 
a  right  to  pass  along  a  highway  freely,  safely  and  conveokntl^i 
and  any  wrongful  act  or  omission  whidi  prevents  than  do^|■ 
is  a  nuisance,  for  the  prevention  and  abatement  of  wUdJiH 
highways  and  other  acts  contain  v^vms&jvc&.  ^KQKniSlei^ 
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to  highway  may  be  caused  by  encroachment,  by  interfering  with 
the  soil  of  the  highway,  by  attracting  crowds,  by  creating 
danger  or  inconvenience  on  or  near  the  highway,  by  placing 
obstacles  on  the  highway,  by  unreasonable  user,  by  offences 
against  decency  and  good  order,  &c. 

The  use  of  locomotives,  motor  cars  and  other  vehicles  on  high- 
ways is  regulated  by  acts  of  1861-1903. 

Formerly  under  the  Turnpike  Acts  many  of  the  more  important 
highways  were  placed  under  the  management  of  boards  of 
commissioners  or  trustees.  The  trustees  were  required  and 
empowered  to  maintain,  repair  and  improve  the  roads  committed 
to  their  charge,  and  the  expenses  of  the  trust  were  met  by  tolls 
levied  on  persons  using  the  road.  The  various  grounds  of  exemp- 
tion from  toll  on  turnpike  roads  were  all  of  a  public  character, 
e.g.  horses  and  carriages  attending  the  sovereign  or  royal  family, 
or  used  by  soldiers  or  volunteers  in  uniform,  were  free  from  toll. 
In  general  horses  and  carriages  used  in  agricultural  work  were 
free  from  toll.  By  the  Highways  and  Locomotives  Act  of  1878 
disturnpiked  roads  became  "  main  roads."  Ordinary  highways 
might  be  declared  to  be  "  main  roads,"  and  "  main  roads  "  be 
reduced  to  the  status  of  ordinary  highways. 

In  Scotland  the  highway  system  is  regulated  by  the  Roads  and 
Bridges  Act  1878  and  amending  acts.  The  management  and 
maintenance  of  the  highways  and  bridges  is  vested  in  county 
road  trustees,  viz.  the  commissioners  of  supply,  certain  elected 
trustees  representing  ratepayers  in  ];>arishes  and  others.  One  of 
the  consequences  of  the  act  was  the  abolition  of  tolls,  statute-, 
labour,  causeway  mail  and  other  exactions  for  the  maintenance 
of  bridges  and  highways,  and  all  turnpike  roads  became  high- 
ways, and  all  highways  became  open  to  the  public  free  of  tolls 
and  other  exactions.  The  county  is  divided  into  districts  under 
district  committees,  and  county  anddistrict  officers  are  appointed. 
The  expenses  of  highway  management  in  each  district  (or  parish), 
together  with  a  proportion  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  act,  are 
levied  by  the  trustees  by  an  assessment  on  the  lands  and  heritages 
within  the  district  (or  parish). 

Highway,  in  the  law  of  the  states  of  the  American  Union, 
generally  means  a  lawful  public  road,  over  which  all  citizens  are 
allowed  to  pass  and  repass  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  carriages  and 
waggons.  Sometimes  it  is  held  to  be  restricted  to  county  roads 
as  opposed  to  town-ways.  In  statutes  dealing  with  offences  con- 
nected with  the  highway,  such  as  gaming,  negligence  of  carriers, 
&c.,  *'  highway  "  includes  navigable  rivers.  But  in  a  statute 
punishing  with  death  robbery  on  the  highway,  railways  were  held 
not  to  be  included  in  the  term.  In  one  case  it  has  been  held 
that  any  way  is  a  highway  which  has  been  used  as  such  for 
fifty  years. 

See  Glen,  Law  Rdating  to  Hiikways;  Pratt,  Law  of  Highway s^ 
Main  Roads  and  Bridges, 

HIGINBOTHAM,  QEOROB  (1827-1893),  chief-Justice  of 
Victoria,  Australia,  sixth  son  of  T.  Higinbotham  of  Dublin,  was 
born  on  the  19th  of  April  1827,  and  educated  at  the  Royal  School, 
Dungannon,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  After  entering  as  a 
law  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  being  engaged  as  rejMrter  on 
the  Morning  Chronicle  in  1849,  he  emigrated  to  Victoria,  where 
he  contributed  to  the  Melbourne  Herald  and  practised  at  the  bar 
(having  been  "  called  "  in  1853)  with  much  success.  In  1850  he 
became  editor  of  the  Melbourne  Argus,  but  resigned  in  1859  and 
returned  to  the  bar.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislative  assembly 
in  1861  for  Brighton  as  an  independent  Liberal,  was  rejected  at 
the  general  election  of  the  same  year,  but  was  returned  nine 
months  later.  In  1863  he  became  attorney-general.  Under  his 
influence  measures  were  passed  through  the  legislative  assembly 
of  a  somewhat  extreme  character,  completely  ignoring  the 
rights  of  the  legislative  council,  and  the  government  was 
carried  on  without  any  Appropriation  Act  for  more  than  a  year. 
Mr  Higinbotham,  by  his  eloquence  and  earnestness,  obtained 
great  in^uence  amongst  the  members  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
but  his  colleagues  were  not  prepared  to  follow  him  as  far  as  he 
desired  to  go.  He  contended  that  in  a  constitutional  colony  like 
Victoria  the  secretary  of  stale  for  the  colonies  had  no  rlRht  to 
fetter  the  discretion  of  the  queen's  representative.    Mr  Higin- 


botham did  not  return  to  power  with  his  chief.  Sir  Ji 
M'CuUoch,  after  the  defeat  of  the  short-lived  SUden  administra- 
tion; and  being  defeated  for  Brighton  at  the  next  general  electiM 
by  a  comparatively  unknown  man,  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
practice  at  the  bar.    Amongst  his  other  labours  as  attorney- 
general  he  had  codified  all  the  statutes  which  were  in  force 
throughout  the  coIoi\y.'  In  1874  he  was  returned  to  the  legis- 
lative assembly  for  Brunswick,  but  after  a  few  months  he 
resigned  his  seat.    In  1880  he  was  appointed  a  puisne  judge  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  in  1886,  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  Willisa. 
Stawell,  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  chief  justice.    Ifr 
Higinbotham  was  appointed  president  of  the  Intematiooal 
Exhibition  held  at  Melbourne  in  2888-1889,  but  did  not  takeasf 
active  part  in  its  management    One  of  his  latest  public  acts  vis 
to  subscribe  a  sum  of  £10,  los.  a  week  towards  the  funds  of  tbe 
strikers  in  the  great  Australian  labour  dispute  of  1890,  an  act 
which  did  not  meet  with  general  approvaL    He  died  in  1893. 

HILARION,  ST  (c.  290-371),  abbot,  the  first  to  introduce  die 
monastic  system  into  Palestine.  The  chief  source  of  inforraatioa 
is  a  life  written  by  St  Jerome;  it  was  based  upon  a  letter,  00 
longer  extant,  written  by  St  Epiphanius,  who  had  knows 
Hilarion.  The  accounts  in  Sozomen  are  mainly  based  os 
Jerome's  Vita;  but  Otto  Zdcker  has  shown  that  Sozomen  abo 
had  at  his  disposal  authentic  local  traditions  (see  "  Hilarion  vob 
Gaza  "  in  the  Neue  Jahrbticher  JUr  deuische  Tke^ogie,  1894),  the 
most  imjMrtant  study  on  Hilarion,  which  is  written  against  the 
hypercritical  school  of  Weingarten  and  shows  that  Hilarion  must 
be  accepted  as  an  historical  personage  and  the  Vita  as  a  sab- 
stantially  correct  account  of  his  career.  He  was  bom  of  beatbes 
parents  at  Tabatha  near  Gaza  about  290;  he  was  sent  to 
Alexandria  for  his  education  and  there  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity;  about  306  he  visited  St  Anthony  and  became  his 
disciple,  embracing  the  eremitical  life.  He  returned  to  his 
native  place  and  for  many  years  lived  as  a  hermit  in  the  desert  hf 
the  marshes  on  the  Egyptian  border.  Many  disdples  put  them- 
selves under  his  guidance;  but  his  influence  must  have  beea 
limited  to  south  Palestine,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  him  in 
Palladius  or  Cassian.  In  356  he  left  Palestine  and  went  again  to 
Egypt;  but  the  accounts  given  in  the  Vita  of  his  travels  duriag 
the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  must  be  taken  with  extreme 
caution.  It  is  there  said  that  he  went  from  Eg3rpt  to  Sidly, 
and  thence  to  Epidaurus,  and  fiiuiUy  to  Cyprus  where  he  met 
Epiphanius  and   died   in  371. 

An  abridged  story  of  his  life  will  be  found  in  Alban  Butkr*s  UfH 
of  the  Saints,  on  the  21st  of  October,  and  a  critical  sketch  with  faB 
references  in  Hcrzog-Hauck,  Realencyklopddie  (ed.  3).    (£.  C  B.) 

HILARIUS  (Hilary'),  ST  (c.  300-367),  bishop  of  PicUvium 
(Poitiers),  an  eminent  "  doctor  "  of  the  Western  Church,  some- 
times referred  to  as  the  "  malleus  Arianorum  "  and  the  "  Athao- 
asius  of  the  West,"  was  born  at  Poitiers  about  the  end  of  the 
3rd  century  a.d.  His  parents  were  pagans  of  distinction.  ■  He 
received  a  good  education,  including  what  had  even  then  become 
somewhat  rare  in  the  West,  some  knowledge  of  Greek.  He 
studied,  later  on,  the  Old  and  New  Testament  writings,  with 
the  result  that  he  abandoned  his  neo-platonism  for  Christitnityi 
and  with  his  wife  and  his  daughter  received  the  sacrament  o^ 
baptism.  So  great  was  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
citizens  of  Poitiers  that  about  353,  although  still  a  married  maOt 
he  was  unanimously  elected  bishop.  At  that  time  Ariznsa 
was  threatening  to  overrun  the  Western  Church;  to  rcpd  the 
irruption  was  the  great  task  which  Hilary  undertook.  One 
of  his  first  steps  was  to  secure  the  excommunication,  by  those 
of  the  Gallican  hierarchy  who  still  remained  ortho<lox,  of  Situr- 
ninus,  the  Arian  bishop  of  Aries  and  of  Ursacius  and  Valens.  two 
of  his  prominent  suppwrters.  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  to 
the  emp>cror  Constantius  a  remonstrance  against  the  persecution 
by  which  the  Arians  had  sought  to  crush  their  oppooeots 
(Ad  Constantium  Augmtum  liber  primus,  of  which  the  most 
probable  date  is  355).  His  efforts  were  not  at  first  success- 
ful, for  at  the  synod  of  Biterrae  (Beziers),  summoned  in  356  by 

*  The  name  is  derived  from   Gr.  2Xap6f,  gay,  cheerful, 

hilarious,  hilarity. 
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Omtaotiui  with  tbe  pnttaei  puipw  of  idlllDf  ihe  [oog-  :  ^  ^'^'" 

jtmdJBg  difljuwi,  Hiluy  WM  by  in  imperUl  racripl  buuihcd  j  'j^'  7>^^U 

Willi  Rlwdfinu>  ol  Touloiue  to  Phiygii,  in  which  ciUe  he  ipcat  uri>,  oiJ.  Lai. 

Daily  four  yeirs.    Thtnctt  however,  he  coatiDued  to  pivcra  jtd  Posi-Niw 

bis  diocoe;  while  be  (ounil  leisure  for  the  preparation  ol  two  .    .^^ 

ol  the  most  impottsal  ot  bii  coniribuiions  to  dopiiatic  and  crome'<DrMw 

polemical  theology,  Ihe  Dt  lynodis  at  Dt  jidt  Orientalium,  [„  Hitaiy't  own 

kD  cpiitle  addressed  is  JjS  to  Ibe  Senii-Aiian  bishops  in  Giul,  4);  O.  fiardeo- 

Ccrnuny  and  Brilain,  (ipounding  the  true  views  (•omeUmes  P-  voL  iv.;  F- 
vejled  in  ambigoous  wonis  (ol  the  Orienial  bishops  on  the 

Nicene   controversy,   and   the    Di   IrinilaU  iibri   lit.,'   com-  BILUIOt,  or  Hnjuim  (HiiAiir),  Usbop  of  Rome  from 

posed  in  350  and  360,  in  which,  lor  ihe  fint  time,  ■  successful  461  lo  468,  ii  known  to  have  been  a  deacon  and  (0  have  acted 

■Etempt  wu  made  to  eipms  in  Latin  ihe  theological  subtleties  u  legate  1^  Leo  the  Great  at  Ihe  "  robber  "  synod  ol  Ephesui 

elaborated  in  the  original  Creek.    The  lormei  ol  Ihese  works  In  449.    There  he  so  vigorously  delended  the  conduct  ol  Flaviu 

wa*  not  entu-ely  approved  by  some  membcn  ol  his  own  parly,  in  deposing  Eulyches  that  he  wai  thrown  into  prison,  whence 

who  ibougbt  be  had  shown  too  great  forbearance  towards  the  he  had  great  difficulty  in  making  his  escape  lo  Rome.    Ht  wu 

Ariani;  lo  their  criticisms  he  replied  in  tbe  A  fulotrliia  ml  chosen  to  succeed  Leo  on  the  iglh  of  November  461.     In  46; 

HfreitHimt  h'bri  de  synodii  rapimsa.    In  jjg  HiJaty  atiended  he  held  at  Rome  a  coundl  which  put  a  stop  lo  some  abutet, 

tbe  convocation  of  bishops  at  Scleuda  in  Isauria,  where,  wiih  particularly  to  (hat  of  biihopa  appointing  their  own  succeuon. 

tbe  Egyptian  Atbanasians,  he  joined  the  Homoiousian  majority  His  pontifcate  was  also  marked  by  a  toccessful  encroachment 

■gainst  the  Arianliing  party  headed  by  Acadus  ol  Cocsarea;  of  the  papal  authority  on  the  metropoh'lan  tights  of  tbe  French 

thence  be  went  to  Oinstontinopte,  and,  in  a  petition  (^it  Cvn-  and  Spanish  hierarchy,  and  by  ■  resistance  to  tbe  ttderalion 

jtaKfiiiM  Auitultitit  liber  jccunifiu)  personally  presented  10  Ibe  edict  of  Anthemius,  which  ultimately  caused  it  lo  be  recalled. 

emperorinjte,  repudiated  the  calumniesolhisenemies  and  sought  Hilarius  died  on  the  I7lh  of  November  467,  and  wai  aucceeded 

to  vindicate  his  Irinilarian  principles.    His  urgent  and  repeated  by  Simplidua. 

request  for  a  public  discussion  with  his  opponents,  especially  HILARIUS  (S.  1115),  a  Latin  poet  who  is  supposed  to  have 

witb  Unacius  and  Valcns,  proved  at  last  so  inconvenient  that  been  an  Engliifaman.    He  was  one  of  the  pupils  of  Abelird  at  hia 

bewasient back  tohisdiocese, which  heappeaistohaveieached  oratory  of  Paraclete,  and  addressed  lo  him  a  copy  ol  verses 

about  j6i,  within  a  very  short  lime  of  Ihe  accession  of  Julian,  with  its  itfnu'n  in  tbe  vulgar  tongue,  "  Tori  aieri  wa  li  mcstrt," 

within  his  diocese:  but  in  364,  extending  his  eSons  once  more  of  certain  reptnts  made  by  his  servant  about  the  conduct  of  the 

beyond  Gaul,  he  impeached  Auieniius,  bishop  of  Milan,  and  a  scholars.    Later  Hilarius  made  bis  way  lo  Angers.    His  poemi 

mwi  high  in  the  imperial  favour,  as  beicrodoi.    Summoned  la  areconlaincdinMS.supp.lat.iooSoflbeBibliolh^ueNationale, 

^ipeai  before  the  emperor  (Valentinian)  at  Milan  and  there  Paris,  purchased  in  iGj;  at  the  sale  of  M.deRosny.    QuotallonI 

maintain  his  charges,  Hilary  had  the  monilication  ol  hearing  fmm  Ibis  MS.  had  appeared  before,  but  in  iSjSit  was  edited  by 

the  supposed  heretic  givciatisfactoryanswers  to  all  the  questions  Champollion  Figcai  as  Hilarii  lerna  it  luii.    His  works  consist 

pnposed;  nor  did  bis  (doubtless  sincere)  denunciation  of  Ihe  chlcSy  of  light  verses  of  the  goliardic  type.    There  are  veraca 

meliDpolitan  ai  a  hypocrite  save  himself  from  an  ignominious  addinied  to  an  English  nun  named  Eva,  lines  to  Rosa,  "  Atl 

expulsion  from  Milan.    In  365  he  published  the  Caaira  Arianoi  tpiendar    putJismmt    itruroia    domino,"    and    another    poem 

fcf   Attanlinn  UcdintantnEcm  tibtr.   In  conneiion  with   the  describes  the  beauliesof  the  prioryof  Chiloutre  la  Petite,  in  Ihe 

conlioversy:  and  also  (but  perhaps  at  1  someHbal  earlier  date)  diocese  of  Sens,  of  which  the  writer  was  then  an  inmate.    One 

the  CenUa  CtiuUiiiliutn  Xutaaiam  liber,  in  which  he  pronounced  copy  of  satirical  verses  seems  to  aim  at  Ihe  pope  himself.    He 

that  lately  deceased  emperor  to  have  been  Antichiisi,  a  rebel  also  wrote  thiee  miracle  plays  in  rhymed  Latin  with  an  ad- 

againit  God,  "a  tyrant  whose  sole  object  had  been  to  make  mii  lure  of  French.    Tnoof  tbem,5iiicilaluZdtiiriandHri'Bria 

a  gift  to  the  devil  of  that  world  lor  which  Christ  had  sulIeTed."  ife  Diiiiiil  rcpraescnlaxda,  are  ol  purely  liturgical  type.    At  Ihe 

Hilary  is  sometimes  regarded  as  Ihe  first  Latin  Chrislian  hymn-  end  of  Lazorts  is  a  stage  direction  to  the  eSect  that  if  the  per- 

wrjier,  but  none  of  the  compositions  assigned  to  him  is  indis-  (ormance  has  been  given  at  matins,  Lazarus  should  proceed  wilb 

pulable.    Tbe  later  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  compaialivc  the  Ti  Drum,  if  at  vespers,  witb  the  Uainifical.    The  tbiid, 

quiet,  devoted  in  pad  to  the  preparation  of  his  eiposiiions  of  Ludus  safer  icoaia  Sancli  Nichalai,  is  founded  on  a  suScienlly 

Ibe  I^lms  ITriKlalss  safer  Psatmos),  for  which  he  was  largely  foolish  legend.    Petit  dc  Julleville  sees  in  Ihe  pisy  a  saline 

indebted  to  Origen;  o(  his  CwimrJiMi-iw  ih  Ecaaitlium  J/ol.  intention  and  a  veiled  incredulity  that  put  Ihe  piece  outside 

Uiati,  *  work  on  allegorical  tinea  oi  no  cicgclical  valuer  and  of  the  category  of  liturgical  drama, 

his  no  longer  eilani  translation  olOrigen-scommenlaiy  on  Job.  ArhyraetfUtiniceoiinio(adiipateinwhichthenun.otRor™y 

Origen  and  Athanauus,  in  eiegesis  and  Chrislology  respetlively,  Cit^tu^'Tht  poem  ii  ponlcd'in  Ihc'S-fteaWew"*  r£lle  da 

I... L  .!,«,«  «.,.„  >r.^~  ^1  ,-i=n,v,.,.  in,i,..^,.,1.^i  thoughl.  Charlei  (vol.  invii.  1876),  and  is  dated  by  P.  Mardirjay  Iron"  '■" 


idepcndeni  thoughl.     Cliailei  (vol.  uivil.  i8T6).and  iidated  by  P.  Marel 
twotlhy     Me  holds    S«  also  a  notice  in  tlisl.  liu.  dt  la  France  (>ii. 


□  iGt-  no  more  enact  date  is  liustwotthv     Me  holds    Sec  also  a  notice  in  llisl.  liu.  dt  la  France  (lii.  351034).  sup- 
■utcd  already  by  Augustine  as  "  the  illustrious  doctor  of  ihe     (1846);  and  Petit  de  Julleville,  Lu  Jfyiiirci  (vol.  1.  ■""' 


cburcbes,"  he  by  his  works  eiencd  an  increasing  inJIi 

later  centuries;  and  by  Pius  IX.  he  was  formally  reeogniicd  ^,jj  ^^^    „       j,n...      uu.u  m  tmcitu  i™  .u^ 

u  "nniveisae  ecelesiaa  doctor"  at  the  synod  ol  Botdeaui  ]!^1'^  T^j'j^'."il^'i\' it'^'^,'!^-u!!^^i^.TiKiv^. 

ta  .851.    Hilary's  day  in  the  Roman  calendar  b  the  13th  ol  J^'"  P'™"^"  """  "''.  ^"- '"™"'  ."""o^"^  'St  Ho, 


HILARIUS  (HiuRv).  ST  (c.  40J-449).  bishop  of  Aries,  wu 
rly  youth  be  entered  tbe  abbey  ol  Lfrins, 

bishopric  of  Aries 

impte  of  St  Augustine,  he  is  said  to  have  organiied  his 

■    '         '  ■'  "  devoting  a  great  part  o( 

■.lit  religion.    He  held  tbe 

Narbonne.  and  atlempted 

Ihe  church  ot  south  Caul 

yraV.'  These' tcrms"i^'aboUsKtd'b7  iiie"'jiSicaiure"Xcii    Easier.,  In  the  Inns  ot  Court.  Hilary  is  » 


St\  year.    These  Irrms  were  abolished  bv  the  Judicaiure  Act.  Easier.    In  the  Inns  of  Court.  Hilary  is 

jj.  •.  3*.  and  "  >llling<  ■'  (ubtlituled.    It  «  now  ihe  name  ol  Ihe  Inns;  it  bcBins  on  ilic  1  rih  ol  January  and  enda  00 

liirinc  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  judlcarurc  which  cominFncn  on  Fehmary.    h  isalwihe  lumeof  ancolilielcnnu.4 

the  11(1)  of  January  and  lerminacet  on  the  Wcdoetday  bclare  ol  Oifoid  (more  usuallv  "  LsiA  Vorn'")  uA,\k<idab 


46o  HILDA,  ST— HILDEBRAND,  LAY  OF 

nliich  seemed  implied  la  lit  vicariate  granlcd  to  his  predncssor  church.    He  wu  probably  *  pupEI  e[  Bcftnguim  d(  Totn,  ul  ■ 

ratiodui   (417).    HiUriin  deposed  Um   bishop  of  BeuncoD  beoiine  nusiei  {kMiuIuw)  of  the  icbool  it  Ic  Man;  Is  »ti 

(Cheiidoniu],  (or  ignoring  th^  primacy,  aod  for  daimiag  a  he  wu  nude  uchdeanin  and  in  ieg6  biibop  of  Le  UuB.    Bi 

mttropoliian  dignity  lor  Betanton.    An  appcil  tru  made  (0  had  to  (ace  the  hostility  of  a  aection  of  bii  c]«sy  and  aba  d  Ik 

Rome,  and  Leo  I.  uied  i1  to  titinguish  the  GaUican  vicat^ale  Engliah  Icing,  WiUiam  II.,  who  captured  Le  Uana  and  canM  Ik 

(a.d.  444).    Hilarius  was  deprived  of  his  rights  as  metropolitan  bishop  with  him  to  England  for  about  a  year.     Hilddiat  tkt 

lo  (onsecrate  bishops,  call  synods,  or  eierdse  ecclesiastical  over-  travelled  to  Rome  and  sought  permiwioD  to  mign  bit  bisbupib 

sight  In  the  province,  and  the  pope  secured  the  edict  of  Valen-  nhich  Pope  PiKfaa]  II.  lefuwd.     In  II 16  his  dixaenitbnn 

(inian  III.,  so  important  in  the  history  of.  the  Callican  church,  into  great   confusion  owing   to  the  pitaching  of   Hent;  of 

"  at  episcopis  Gallicanis  omnibusque  pro  lege  essct  quidquid  Lauunne,  nho  waa  denouncing  the  higher  deigy,  cq>edallj  Ik 

aposloh'cae  sedis  luctoriiis  sanjdsMl."    The  papal  claims  were  bishop.    Hildebert  compelled  him  to  leave  the  DciBbbonifaaod  (( 

made  imperial  law.  and  violation  of  them  sub^I  to  legal  Le  Itans,  but  the  eSecti  of  hii  preaching  reoiained.    In  iiij 

penalties  [VnaVoe  Vttlal.  iii.  tit,  i6).    Hilarius  died  in  449,  and  Kildebert  wu  translated  very  unwillingly  to  the  archbiiba|)nc  if 

his  name  was  afterward*  introduced  into  (he  Roman  martyio-  Toutt,  and  there  he  came  into  conflict  with  the  French  line 

logy  for  commemoration  on  the  slh  of  May.    He  enjoyed  during  Louis  ■"-----■-■'—-'-'■--■■ -         ■     -' 

his  lifetime  a  high  reputation  for  learning  and  doquencc  as  weU  the  bi 

tpiavpi  and  Uelrvm  in  CeiKiJn)  compare  favourably  with  any  the  i8th  of  December  1133,    Hildebcrt,  who  built  put  of  At 

simitar  literary  productions  of  Ibil  period.  cathedral  alLe  Mans,  has  received  from  lome  writen  the litlrlf 


Piiiper.  i.  som^timci  attrihiited  10  Hilary  of  AiLi^  "  rman"o(  "Ci^  stJkt'lite;  'Kis'*yntemllinri^!'howiJ 

HILDA,  ST,  strictly  llito  (614-630),  waa  the  daughter  of  very  bigb  opinion  of  him  and  be  wu  called  efrejiu  Kni>(Mr. 
Heretic,  a  nephew  ol  Edwin,  lung  of  Northumbria.    She  was        The  eilsnt  writings  of  Hildebcrt  consist  of  kiten,  piica, 

cotivertedloChrisiianitybcfoie  633  by  the  preaching  of  Faulinus.  ^  few  lermoni,  two  lives  and  one  or  two  Ireatiiea.     An  editka 

AceordingtoBedeshetook  theveilin  614,  when  Oswio  was  liing  of  bis  works  prepared  by  the  Maurist,  Antoine  Btangodit, 

of  Northumbria  and  Aidan  bishop  of  Lindisfame,  and  fl*nt  a  and    entitled    VtwraWIij    HOdtbtrti,    prime    CeuMmniil 

year  in  Eut  Anglia,  where  het  aster  Hcieiwith  had  married  episcopi,  diiiie  Tunntmis  arckiepiscsti,  eftn  ban  Mia  (■•■ 

lEibelhere,  who  waa  to  succeed  bis  brother  Anna,  the  reigning  iaidita,  was  published  in  Paris  in  170S  and  wu  reprinted  "it» 

king.    In  64S  or  645  Hilda  was  recalled  to  Northumbria  by  additions  by  J.  J.  Bourust  in.igs4-    These  editioB*,  howem, 

Aidan,  and  lived  for  a  year  in  a  small  monastic  community  north  a„  very  faulty.    They  credit  Hildeberl  with  numoou  wiftini 

of  the  Wear.    She  then  succeeded  Heiu,  the  foundress,  u  abbess  ^hith  are  the  work  of  others,  while  some  genuine  wtitinp  in 

of  Hartlepool,  where  she  remabied  several  years.    From  Hartle-  omitted.    The  revelation  of  this  fact  has  aflected  Hildehnt'l 

pool  Hilda  moved  to  Whitby,  where  in  657  she  founded  the  position  in  the  history  of  medieval  thought.     His  (Uadinf  a 

famous  double  tnonaslery  which  in  the  time  of  the  fiist  abbess  1  philosopher  rested  npon  bis  supposed  autborship  of  the  in- 

Induded  among  its  members  five  future  bishops,  Bosa,  «iia,  ponant  Tratlaliis  ii«(o(«m;  but  this  is  now  regarded  as  the 

Oftfor,  John  and  Wilfrid  II.  as  well  u  the  poet  Caslmon.    Hilda  work  of  Hugh  of  Si  Victor,  and  consequently  Hildebert  tn 

e«rdied  great  influence  In  Northumbria,  and  erciesiaslics  from  hirdly    he    counted    among    the    philosopher*.    His   goniiit 

all  over  Christian  England  and  from  Stratbclyde  andDalriada  writings  include  many  letters.    These  Efiilalat  enjoyed  peat 

visited  bet  monastery.    In  655  after  the   battle  of  Winwied  popularity  in  the  iilb  and  i]th  centuries,  and  were  freqoentlf 

Oswio  entrusted  hia  daughter  .£lflcd  to  Hilda,  with  whom  she  used  as  dassics  in  the  schools  of  Fiance  and  Italy.    Hxnewbiil 

went  to  Whitby.    At  the  synod  of  Whitby  in  664  Hilda  sided  concern  the  struggie  between  the  emperor  Henry  V.  and  Pepe 

with  Colman  and  Cedd  against  Willrid.    Inspileof  the  defeat  of  Puchal  IL  have  been  edited  by  E.  Sackuc  and  printed  in  Ik 

the  Celtic  party  she  remained  hostile  10  Willrid  until  670  at  any  Uo„umc<ita  Ctrmaniae  hislorica.  Libdli  dt  lile  ii.  (iSw).    Bit 

rate.    Hilda  died  in  63o  after  «  painful  illness  luting  for  seven  poems,  which  deal  with  varioui  subjects,  are  disfigured  by  our 
defects  of  style  and  metre,  but  they  too  wen  very  popdir. 


e,  HiH. 


y.  Eddius. 


Rolls  Serif: 


VUJridi  (Rainr,  UiHnrinns  ej  Chunk  at  Veri,     '■'""-■'.'  «....i.™  •. 
79i.c.liv.  '  '  and  Latm,  but  only 


)l  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of    ! 


n  by  bis  editors  being  1I 


.iiMM  I.  .  .Id,  ud  w'lM  vdi„  m  lb,  Ki"  i;."f  ■■;  ■■'  "»;"■  Tta  /»»  »J""  w  Mf5» 

™.  »em,  „  m.  S.E.  of  M™.^.,  ™  tt,  tdlny  El«».eh-    '"  "•  '■'"  "  "—  •'•'"  "'  "'—  "'  "  "  •-l—'' 

Lichtenfels.    Pop.  (1905)  7456.    The  prin 

dncal  palace,  erected  1695-1695,  nan 


il  Hugo,  abbot  of  Cluny.  and  of  St  Radcgnodi. 
Undoubtedly  genuine  b  also  bis  Liber  it  qntrimma  rt  ctitfia* 
tarnii  el  ifiritus  icu  animat.    Hildeben  wu  an  excellent  Ulia 

rr      ^,  .  ...  »  ...         .   ^„  ^ '      nnH  h  4  lUtiriT  {«  mfhpr  rh^if  nf  a  luiEr^in  Tlran  nf  ■  rhnir{«n  wnltf. 


the  Old  town  ball,  two  Evangelical  and  a'Roman  Catholic  ehurcb  »""  ""  •«""'  "  "'""  '""  ■"  =  P"8"' '""  "'  '  Cbiistiai 

and  ■  theatre.    A  technical  college  occupies  the  premises  in  See  B.  Hiurhu.  la  USaifri  pctliqua  i-RlU^rrl  it  t^aiia 

from  iSiS,  when  it  removed  hither  from  Coiha.  unid  1S74,  "hen  ^|,       ,,'>  hbna  M  XII'  rifcfc.  llUdtbtri  tt  an  iriipi  (Piik  itjS): 

It  wu  transferred  10  Leipug.    A  monument  hu  been  erected  to  E.  A.  Freeman,  TTn  Rn't*  cf  Kufui.  vbI.  ii.  (Oiford,  l8Si)jloiiMi 

those  citizens  who  died  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1S70-71.  ol  the  Ilislnirt  lialnirr  dila  Fnna.iai  H.  Bohmer  in  Band  «&■    ' 

-           Unen  fabrics,  clolb,  toys,  buttons,  "(  Henog-Hauck".  I^ntykbpidi.  (1900).    The  rp™, jmij*^ 

iiliiiml    Ti.-n-hini^     Lni™.     miTn-ral  "'"  '  "owewr,  to  be  coiuulied  n  L.  Diegdonn*s  HiUtknt  ti 


<,  Mq<a  dtt  ITaiu,  anhbitqtit  di  Tm 


laical    instrument*,    agriculti 

waters,  condensed  soups  and  condensed  milk.    Hildburghai 

<iB  records  HUiXT-rWw  and  ritfoJfi/JrriO  belonged  in  the  i3lh  '  „„n™.™    ,frnvln„,    H7rf,W-rf.i--fl    .   ,mi«a 

centuiy  to  the  counts  of  Hcnneberg.  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  ""f  ™/'i??''  "^  °T.  ^"V   Ii-''i'l>""<d'If^.   •  unxi" 

landgraves  of  Thuringia  and  then  to  the  dukes  of  Saiony.    In  '""P''  "'  Ohi  German  all  iterative    poetry   wntten  about  tb. 

.68j  it  became  the  capital  of  a  principaUty  -hidi  in  ,826  wu  y'"  ^  "'•  J*"  fi-*' "«> '"'  pages  of  a  theolc«.cJ  manuiav«, 

united  loSaie-Meiningen.  by  Ibo  monks  of  the  monastery  of  Fulda.    The  fragment.  « 

See  R.  A.  Human.  Araniil  ifer  Sladl  UiUlmriliauien  (Hildburg-  rather  fragments,  only  extend  lo  siity-eight  lines,  and  the 

hauien,  1B88).  conclusion  ol  the  poem  is  wanting.    The  theory  propounded  bf 

HILDBBBRT,    Hyiaaueit.    GruiEBEBT    or    Aisebekt    (c.  Karl  Lachmann.  that  the  poem  had  been  written  in  itt  nraml 

1055-1133),  French  writer  and  ecdtiiutic,  wu  bom  of  poor  form  from  memory,  has  been  discredited  by  later  (ri 

pateati  at  Lavudin,  near  VendtiDe,  and  was  intended  lor  the  invcstigalioi 


HILDEBRANDT,  E.— HILDEGARD,  ST  +6i 

nhidi  the  copyiM) — or  nwn  probably  the  wrilei  U>  whom  »>  Paris  tchool,  reveal  i  ipirit  eiger  for  novelly,  quick  at  gnq)iii(, 

OWE  the  oldel  vcnion— iiaperCectty  undemood.    Tbe  bnguage  eqiutt]'  quick  Bt  cendtring,  momenlmy  dikncci  ol  lone  ind 

ol  tlie  poem  shawl  a  curioui  mixiure  ol  Low  and  High  Geiman  atniinphue.    Aficr  iStj  HiJdebnndt,  under  the  inSuence  ol 

immi;  aa  Ihc  High  Geiman  ekmenu  point  to  the  dialect  of  Humboldt,  eilendcd  lua  iravcla,  and  in  1864-1865  be  went  niund 

Fulda,  Ihe  infeience  is  thai  the  copytsti  were  reproducing  on  Ihe  world.    Whilsl  hii  eipcrience  became  enlarged  his  poveii 

oritinally  Low  German  lay  in  Ihe  form  in  whjch  it  was  lung  in  d[  concenttaTion  broke  down.    He  lost  [be  taste  for  detail  in 

Franconia.  ttrking  for  scenic  breadih.  and  a  fatal  fadUiy  ol  hand  diminithed 

The  fiagment  is  mainly  taken  up  with  ■  dialogue  between  the  value  of  bis  works  lor  all  Ihose  who  look  for  compostion 

KildebraiKl  and  his  son  Hadubrand.    When  Hildebrand  followed  and  haimoBy  oi  hue  at  necessary  concomilants  of  lone  and 

his  master,  ThoidDric  Ihe  Great,  who  was  fleeing  eastwards  touch.    In  oil  be  gradually  produced  less,  in  water  colours 

beloteOdoaccr,  he  leli  his  young  wife  and  an  infant  child  behind  more,  than  at  first,  and  his  fame  must  rest  00  the  sketches 

him.    At  his  return  to  his  old  home,  after  thirty  years'  absence  which  he  made  in  the  latter  form,  many  of  them  represented  by 

■ttiong  the  Huns,  he  is  met  by  a  young  warrior  end  challenged  cbiomo-litbography.     Fantasies  in  red,  yellow  and  opal,  sunset, 

to  single  combat.     Before  the  fight  begins,  Hildehrand  iika  sunrise  and  moonshine,  distaoces  of  hundreds  of  miles  hke  those 

Iris  to  avert  the  Bght,  hut  in  viin;  Hadubrand  only  regards    of  Cairo  or  Suez,  pinoronis  as  seen  from  maalheadt,  wide 

showers  the  ashen  ipears  [all  on  the  shields,  and  then  the  wanion  less  expanses  of  sky — all  alike  display  h!s  quality  ol  iranirit. 
■Eiie  tbdc  swords  and  hew  vigorously  at  the  white  shields  until  Hildebrandt  died  at  Berlin  on  the  ijlh  of  October  1868. 
these  are  beaten  to  pieces.  ..."  With  these  words  the  frag-  HILDEBRANDT,  THBODOR  (i&>4-iB74),  Centutn  pdnter, 
menl  breaks  oS  abruptly,  giving  no  due  as  to  Ihe  issue  of  ihe  was  bom  at  Stettin.  He  was  a  disdple  of  the  painter  Schadow, 
combat.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  thai,  as  in  the  Old  and,  on  SchadowV  appointment  to  the  presidency  o(  a  new 
Kone  Aiitunilar  saga,  where  Ihe  lale  Is  alluded  to.  Ihe  Aghl  academy  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  in  iSiB,  followed  that  nuter 
must  have  been  fatal  to  Hadubrand.  But  in  the  later  tradilions,  to  DUsscldorf.  Hildebiandl  began  by  painting  pictura  iltuMn- 
bolh  ol  the  Old  Norse  Tkidiiks  sata  (ijth  century),  and  the  live  of  Goethe  and  Shakespeare:  but  in  this  form  he  firilowed 
to-called  JMtnt  Hildibratulilial—t  German  popular  lay,  the  traditions  of  the  stage  rather  than  the  laws  of  nature.  He 
preserved  in  several  versions  from  the  islhlo  the  ijlheenluiy —  produced  rapidly  "  Faust  and  Mcphislopheles  "  (tSu),  "  Fantt 
Hadubrand  is  simply  represented  as  defeated,  and  obliged  id  and  Margarel  "  (iSijI,  and  "  Leu  and  Cordelia"  (iSiS).  He 
Rcx^iiiie  his  father.  The  Old  High  German  HiUibramfslial  visited  the  Netherlands  with  Schadow  in  iSig,  and  wandered 
is  dramatically  conceived,  and  written  in  a  terse,  vigorous  alone  in  iSjo  to  Italy;  but  travel  did  not  alter  his  ttyle,  though 
Myle-,  il  is  the  only  remnant  that  has  come  down  from  early  it  led  him  to  cultivate  alternately  eclecticism  and  realism, 
Ccrmauic  times  ol  an  undoubtedly  eitcnsive  ballad  literature,  At  DUsseldori,  about  iSjo,  be  produced  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
a.  _  "  Tancied  and  Clorinda,"  and  other   works  which   deserved 

to  be  classed  with  earlier  paintings;  bui  during  the  same  period 
he  eihibiied  (iSig)  the  "Robber"  and  (iSji)  the  "Captain 
and  his  Infant  Son,"  eiamplcs  of  an  aSectcd  but  kindly  realism 
which  captivated  the  public,  and  marked  to  a  certain  eilent 
an  epoch  in  Fnitsian  art.  The  picture  which  made  Hildebiandt't 
fame  is  the  "  Murder  of  the  ChUdien  of  King  Edward  "  (iSj6), 
of  which  the  original,  afterwards  frequently  copied,  stilt  belongs 
lo  the  Spiegel  collection  at  Halberstadl.    Comparatively  late 

pictures  repcescnling  Wolsey  and  Henry  Vlll.,  but  he  lapsed 
again  into  the  romantic  in  "  Othello  and  Dcsdemona."    Aflei 

^„,„.„,  1847  Hildebrandt  gave  himself  up  to  portrait-painting,  and  in 

rallkixkdi  that  branch  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  large  practice.    He  died 

Sh'^A^'  "  Dlisseldorf  in  1874- 

rTto™"  HIIOEOARD.  SI  (1098-1179),  German  abbess  and  mystic, 

UiluSlUi  '">'  ^'^  0'  ■'o'^''  parents  at  BOckelheim,  In  Ihe  countship  of 

in  Paul'ii  Sponheim,  in  1098,  and  from  her  eighth  year  was  educated  al 

•■  T  If.  the  Benedictine  cloister  of  Dijibodenberg  by  Juita,  sister  of 

BILDEBRANDT.    EDUARD    (iai8-tSS3),    German    painter,  the  count  of  Sponheim,  whom  she  succeeded  as  ibbess  in  ii]6. 

was  born  in  1S18,  and  served  as  apprentice  to  his  father,  a  From  earliest  childhood  she  was  accustomed  to  tee  visions, 

bouse-painler  at  Daniig.    He  was  not  twenty  when  he  came  which  increased  in  frequency  and  vividness  as  she  approached 

lo  Berlin*,  where  he  Kaa  taken  in  hand  by  Wilhelm  Krause,  a  the  age  of  womanhood;  these,  however,  the  for  many  years 

painter  of  sea  pieces.    Several  cariy  pieces  eihibited  after  his  kept  aUnotI  lecrei,  nor  wat  it  until  the  had  reached  her  forty- 

death — a  breakwater,  dated  i8j8,  ships  in  a  breeie  off  Swine-  third  year  (11.    ■    ■        ■      -  ■  

mtlnde  (1S40),  and  other  canvases  of  this  and  the  following  Commiltedtov 

year — show  Hildebrandt  to  have  been  a  careful  student  of  nature,  they  now  fom 

■ith  inborn  talents  kept  down  by  the  conventionalisms  of  the  o-orks,  entitled 

foimal  school  to  which  Krause  belonged.    Acddenl  made  him  vias  "  or  "  noice  vias  uonuni  -  j  1,  tuumuM  a  raaaiimum 

acquainted  with  maalerpleccs  of  French  art  dispbyed  at  the  libri  Hi,  and  completed   In    iiji.      In    1147   St  Bernard  of 

Berlin  Academy,  and  these  awakened  his  curiosity  and  envy.  Clairvaui.  while  at  Bingen  preaching  the  new  crusade,  heard 

He  went  to  Paris,  where,  about  1841,  he  entered  the  ateh'er  of  oi  Hildegard's  revelation;,  and  became  so  convinced  of  (heir 

Isabcy  and  became  the  companion  of  Lcpoiltevin.    In  a  shorl  reality  that  he  not  only  wrote  to  her  a  letler  cordially  aeknow- 

rime  he  lent  home  pictures  which  might  have  been  taken  for  ledginghecBsiprophctessofGod.but  also  successfully  advocated 

eoi»es  from  these  artists.    Gradually  he  mastered  the  mysteries  her  recognition  as  such  by  his  friend  and  former  pupil  Pope 

of  touch  and  the  secrets  of  elTcct  in  which  the  French  at  this  Eugenius  III.  in  the  lynod  of  Trives  {1148).    In  the  hum 

period  excelled.    He  also  acquired  the  necessary  skill  in  painting  year  Hildegard  migrated  along  with  eighteen  of  her  Bona  » 

figures,  and  returned  lo  Germany,  skilled  in  the  rendering  of  a  new  convent  oa.lhe  Rupertsberg  near  Bingen,  am  »*l«f 

many  kinds  ol  landscape  fotms.    His  pictures  of  French  street  she  pre»dcd  during  the  remainder  of  her  life^    B7  ^d^ 

Efe,  done  4bout  1S4J,  while  impicsscd  with  the  stamp  of  the  voluminous  correspondence,  as  well  u  b<|  oUsA* 
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+6j  HILDEN— HILDESHEIM 

In  the  cotinc  of  vfaich  ibe  vai  unwearied  in  the  emdae  of     *  The  chief  iccular  buildlnp  IR  the   tawn-haO  (Raihia), 

her  gift  of  prapbccy,  tbe  wielded  for  many  yean  an  increaaing    Hhich  dilea  from  the  ijib  ccnluiy  and  waa  ralared  in  1II3- 

InducDCe   upon    her   (ontemporarin— an    iiiflucnce    daubllcn     1841,  adorned  with  frocoea  illuiirallni  the  hiaiory  of  the  ciij; 

due  la  Ibe  [«ct  that  ihe  was  imbued  with  the  mut  widely    Ihc  Tempelherrcnhaua,  in  Late  Gothic  emmeouily  aaid  to  ban 

diSuied  feeling)  and  belief*,  fean  and  hopea.  of  her  time,    been  built  by  the  KnightaTemplars;  the  Knodienhuieiunthiia, 

Amongit  her  carrupondcnti  were  Topa  Anutaiiui  IV.  and    formerly  the  gild-house  of  the  huicheis,  which  wfs  round 

Adrian  IV.,  Ibe  emperors  Conrad  III-  and  Frederick  I.,  and     after  being  damaged  by  Gre  in  1&B4,  and  ii  probably  the  tnol 

also  the  theologiaa  Guiben    of    Cembloux,    who    submitted    apecimen  of  ■  wooden  building  in  Cetmuy;   the  Uichub 

numeroui  queslioos  in  dogmatic  theology  for  her  determination,    monailefy,  used  as  a  lunatic  asylum;  and  the  <dd  Canhioiu 

She  died  in  117Q,  but  has  never  been  canoniied;  her  name,     monajteiy.    The  RSmcr  museum  of  antiquities  and  natonl 

bowevet,  was  received  into  the  Roman   marlyrology   in    tbe    hiiiery  ijhousediDthefotmerchurchof  St  MaTlin;thehuildiiv 

ijib  century,  Seplemher  17th  being  the  day  fixed  tor  her    of  Trinity  hoiplial,  partly  dating  from  the  14th  century,  ait 

now  a  fictory;  and  the  Wedekindhaus  (ij«fl)  is  now  ■  iBvio|i- 

iritten  by  two  eontrmporarirs.  Code-     bank-    The    educaiional    establishments    include    >    Romu 

'  ■JrV^'^Ir'cIdv  .^ntiolirf'i^d     t^'"""'!'  """  »  L"ll>"»n  gymnasium,  a  Roman  CatboUc  Kbgd 

include  tbe  Ubf  dinniirtm  aprrum.    »■«'  college  and  ivld  tecbnical  institutions,  the  Georgstift  In 

Ii.  PXyiua  and  ihe  Lcitcn.  &•:.,  an    dauehlersofstateMrvantsandaconservatoireofmusic    Hild» 

n  ii  the  seat  of  coojiderable  industry.      Its  chief  pinductiiM 

sugar,    lobicco   and   cigars,    stoves,    machines,   vehicfc* 

cultural  implemecu  and  bricks-    Other  trades  art  bienif 

lanning.    It  is  comiecled  with  Hanover  by  an  electric  Ina 

[ildesheim  owes  its  rise  and  prosperity  to  the  fatt  tbu  to 
it  was  made  the  seit  of  tbe  bishopric  which  Charlcmape 
founded  at  Elie  a  fen  year*  before.    Its  imponanA  m 

itly  increased  by  Si  Bem»ird,  nbo  was  bishop  from  Ml 

LOi)  and  walled  the  town-  By  his  eiample  and  pairouie 
ait  of  working  in  metals  was  greatly  ttimulated.    In  ik 

Ii  century  Kildesheim  became  tt  free  city  of  the  Empirt; 

.  lined  Ihe  Hinseatic  league.    Several  ol  its  bishops  bekaic>' 

1.  S.E,  ol  Hanover  by  railway,  and  on  the  looneorolhci  of  tbe  great  families  of  Germany  1  and  (radulT 

main  Lne  from  Berlin,  via  Magdeburg  to  Cologne,    Pop.  (iSgj)  they  became  practically  independent.    The  citiiens  weR  lit- 

30,j8iS,  (1905)  4T,oSo,    The  town  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new  qucnily  quarrelling  with  the  bishops,  who  also  cattied  on  vui 

part,  and  h  lunounded  by  rampani  which  have  been  convened  wiib  neighbouring  princes,  especially  with  the  home  o(  Bnai- 

into  piomenadea-    Its  ilrMts  are  for  the  most  part  narrow  wick-LUneburg,   under    wboM    protection    Hildesheim   plmd 

tnd  irregular,  and  contain  many  old  bouses  with  overhanging  Itself  several  times.    The  most  celebrated  of  these  alrugfla 

upper  ttoieys  and  richly  and  curiously  adorned  wooden  facades.  Is  [be  one  known  as  the /fiUuibciMur.S'i/li/eUe,  which  brokeoat 

Itareligiouaedificeiirefive  Roman  Catholic  and  four  Evangelical  early  in  the  iSih  century  when  John,  duke  of  Saie-Laueiibirt 

churches  and  a  synagogue-    The  most  inicrcsLing  is  the  Roman  wos  bishop.    At  first  the  bishop  and  bis  allies  were  succeiiliil. 

Catholic  calhedral,  which  dales  from  the  middle  of  the  litb  but  la  ijii  the  king  of  Denmark  and  Ihe  duke  of  Brunsnidl 

century  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  building  founded  by  tbe  overran  his  bnda  and  in  15JJ  he  made  pe^tce,  surrendenni 

emperor  Louis  (he  Pious  early  in  the  gth  century.    It  is  lamoua  nearly  all  his  Ixtsscssions.    Much,  however,  was  restored  wtm 

foe  its  antiquities  and  worka  of  art!    These  indude  the  bronie  Ferdinand,  prince  of  Bavaria,  was  bishc^  (1611-1650).  as  Ilis 

doon  eiecuted  by  Bishop  Bemward,  wiib  lelieh  Irom   the  warlike  prolate  tcok  advantage  of  Ihe  disturbances  caused  h^ 

history  oi  Adam  and  of  Jesus  Christ;    a  bruea  font  of  the  the  Thirty  Years'  War  to  seize  the  lost  lands,  and  at  the  Icfia- 

ijtb  century:  two  luge  candelabra  of  the  11th  century;  the  ning  of  the  iQth  century  the  eiieni  of  the  prince  bisbi^iric  m 

•aroiphagus  of  St  Godehard;  and  the  tonib  of  St  Epiphanius.  6S1  sq.  m.    In  1801  the  bishopric  was  secularized  and  in  iSoj 

In  the  cathedral  abo  there  is  a  faronie  column  ij  ft-  high,  was  granted  to  Prus^i  in  1S07  it  was  incorporated  wiih  the 

adorned  irith  reliefs  Iiom  the  Lie  of  Christ  and  dating  from  loii,  kingdom  of  Wcslphalia  and  In  iSij  was  transferred  to  Hanover, 

and  anoLher  coluoin,  at  one  lime  thought  to  he  an  Irminsiiule  In  iSM,  ahing  with  Hanover,  it  was  anneied  by  Prussia.     la 

erected  in  honour  of  the  Sojion  idol  Irmin,  hut 'now  regarded  iSoja  new  bishopric  of  llilde^eim,  a  spirilual  organization  only, 

esque  crypt,   which   was   restored   in    1&96,   is  a   rose-bush,  Catholic  churches  in  the  centre  of  north  Germany, 

alleged  to  be  a  thousand  years  old;  this  sends  its  branches  to  In  October  i!6S  a  unique  collcclion  of  ancient   Augustu 

>  height  of  14  ft.  and  a  breadth  of  jo  ft.,  and  they  are  trained  silver  plale  was  discovered  on  the  Galgenberg  near  HildisbciD 

(0  interiace  one  of  the  windows.    Before  the  cathedral  is  the  by  some  scddicn  who  were  throwing  up  earthworks.    Tla 

ptetty  cloister  garth,  with  the  chapel  of  St  Anne,  erected  in  HildfsJtcimtr  SUbcrJund  excited  great  interest  among  cUaiical 

ij)t  and  restored  in  iSSS.    The  Romanesque  church  oC  St  aichaeologisls.    Some  authorities  think  thai   it  is  the  actual 

Godebird  was  built  in  the  nth  century  and  restored  in  Ihe  plale  which  belonged  to  Drusus  himself.    The  most  notewonhy 

igth-    Tbe  church  ol  St  Michael,  founded  by  Bishop  Bcrnward  pieces  are  a  ctalet  richly  ornamented  with  arabesques  and 

early  in  the  nth  century  and  restored  after  injury  by  fire  in  figures  of  children,  a  platter  with  a  representation  ol  Minerva, 

1186,  contains  a  tmique  painted  ceiling  of  tbe  11th  century,  another  with  one  of  the  boy  Hercules  and  another  with  ooe  U 
Ihe  sarcophagus  and  Donument  of  Bishop  Bcrnward.  and  a 
luanie  font;  It  is  now  a  Prolcslant  palish  church,  but  the 
crypt  is  used  by  (be  Romon  Catholics.    Tbe  church  of  the 
Magdalene  possesses  two  candelabra,  a  gold  cross,  and  various 

church  ol  St  Andrew  has  a  cboii  dating  Iroia  13S9  and  a  tower 
jSs  ft.  high.  In  the  suburb  o(  Mnriubcig  Ihcre  is  an  abbey 
church  founded  in  1040,  the  only  pure  columnar  basilica  in 
Donh  Gennany. 
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W.  Wachsmuth,  Ceukkhte  worn  Hoekaifi  uni  Sladt  HUdeskeim 
(Hildethdm.  i86t);  R.  D6bner.  Sltidun  mr  HUdeskeimiscken 
Ctsckukte  (Hildeshcim.  1901):  Lachner,  Die  HoUarckiUktur  Hiides- 
heims  (Hildeshnm.  1SS2):  Scifart,  Saun*  Mdrcken.  Sckwlnke  und 
Cekrdncke  aus  Sladt  und  Stift  Htldeshetms  (HUdcsheim,  1889).  For 
the  HUdeskeimn  Stiftsfekde,  ace  H.  DeUus.  Die  Hildeskeimiscke 
Stipsjekde  1510  (Leipzig.  1803).  For  the  Hildeskeimer  SUberfund, 
see  WieKler.  Der  Htldeskeimer  Siiherfund  (Gdttingen*  1869);  HoUcr. 
Dtr  Hiidesketwur  aniike  Silberfund  (HUdesheim,  1871):  and  E. 
Pemice  and  F.  Winter,  Der  Htldeskeimer  Siiherfund  der  kihiiglicken 
Museen  su  Berlin  (Berlin,  1901) 

HILDRETH,  RICHARD  (i8o7-i8(S5),  American  journalist 
and  author,  was  bom  at  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  on  the  aSth 
of  June  1807,  the  son  of  Hosea  Hildreth  (1782-1835),  a  teacher 
of  mathematics  and  later  a  Congregational  minister.  Richard 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1826,  and,  after  studying  law  at 
Newburyport,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Boston  in  1830. 
He  had  already  taken  to  journalism,  and  in  1833  he  became 
joint  founder  and  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper,  the  Boston 
Atlas.  Having  in  1834  gone  to  thtf  South  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  be  was  led  by  what  he  witnessed  of  the  evils  of  slavery 
(chiefly  in  Florida)  to  write  the  anti-slavery  novel  Tke  Slave: 
#r  Memoir  of  Arcky  Moore  (1836;  enlarged  edition,  1652,  Tke 
White  Slave).  In  1837  he  wrof^  for  the  Atlas  a  series  of  articles 
vigorously  opposing  the  annexation  of  Texas.  In  the  same  year 
he  published  Banks,  Banking,  and  Paper  Currencies,  a  work  which 
helped  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  free  banking  system  in 
America.  In  1838  he  resumed  his  editorial  duties  on  the  Atlas, 
but  in  1840  removed,  on  account  of  his  health,  to  British  Guiana, 
where  he  lived  for  three  years  and  was  editor  of  two  weekly  news- 
papers in  succession  at  Georgetown.  He  published  in  this  year 
(1840)  a  volume  in  opposition  to  slavery,  Despotism  in  America 
(and  ed.,  1854).  In  1849  he  published  the  first  three  volumes  of 
his  History  of  tke  United  States,  two  more  volumes  of  which  were 
published  in  1851  and  the  sixth  and  last  in  1853.  The  first 
three  volumes  of  this  history,  his  most  important  work,  deal 
with  the  period  1493-1789,  and  the  second  three  with  the  period 
1789-1831.  The  history  is  notable  for  its  painstaking  accuracy 
and  candour,  but  the  later  volumes  have  a  strong  Federalist 
bias.  Hildreth's  Japan  as  It  Was  and  Is  (1855)  was  at  the  time 
a  valuable  digest  of  the  information  contained  in  other  works 
on  that  country  (new  ed.,  1906).  He  also  wrote  a  campaign 
bic^raphy  of  William  Henry  Harrison  (1839);  Tkeory  of  Morals 
(1844) ;  and  Tkeory  of  Politics  (1853),  as  well  as  Lives  of  Atrocious 
Judges  (1856),  compiled  from  Lord  Campbell's  two  works.  In 
x86x  he  was  appointed  United  States  consul  at  Trieste,  but 
Hi-health  compelled  him  to  resign  and  remove  to  Florence, 
where  he  died  on  the  nth  of  July  1865. 

HILOENFELD,  ADOLF  BERNHARD  CHRISTOPH  (1833- 
X907),  German  Protestant  divine,  was  bom  at  Stappenbeck 
near  Salzwedel  in  Prussian  Saxony  on  the  3nd  of  June  1833. 
He  studied  at  Berlin  and  Halle,  and  in  1890  became  professor 
ordinarius  of  theology  at  Jena.  He  belonged  to  the  Tubingen 
school.  "  Fond  of  emphasizing  his  independence  of  Baur,  he 
still,  in  all  important  points,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
master;  his  method,  which  he  is  wont  to  contrast  as  LUerarkrilik 
with  Baur's  Tendcnzkritik,  is  nevertheless  essentially  the  same 
as  Baur's"  (Otto  Pfleiderer).  On  the  whole,  however,  he 
modified  the  positions  of  the  founder  of  the  Tubingen  school, 
going  beyond  him  only  in  his  investigations  into  the  Fourth 
GospeL  In  1858  he  became  editor  of  the  Zeilschrift  fUr  vrissen- 
tckaftlicke  Tkeoloeie.    He  died  on  the  i3lh  of  January  1907. 

His  work*  include:  Die  eUmtnUxrischen  Recognitionen  und 
Homilien  (1848);  Die  Evangelien  und  die  Brief e  des  Johannes  nock 
ikrem  Lekrbegriff  (1849);  Das  Markusevangelium  (1S50):  Die 
Eoangdien  nock  ihrer  EntsUhung  und  geschichtlichen  BeiUulung 
(1854):  Das  l/nckristenlum  (1855);  Jud.  Apokalyptik  (1857): 
Hooum  Testamenlum  extra  canonrm  receptum  (4  parts,  1866:  2nd 
ed.,  1876-1884):  Histor.'kritiscke  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament 
C1875);  Acta  Apostdorum  graece  ft  latine  secundum  antiquissimos 
testes  (1899);  the  first  complete  edition  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas 
(1887);  Jgnatii  el  Polycarpi  cpistolae  (1902). 

HILL,  AARON  (168 5- 17  50),  English  author,  was  bom  in 
London  on  the  loth  of  February  1685.  He  was  the  son  of 
George  Hill  of  Malmesbury  Abbey,  Wiltshire,  who  contrived 
to  sell  an  estate  entailed  on  his  son.    In  his  fourteenth  year  he 


left  Westminster  School  to  go  to  Constantinople,  where  WUIiam, 
Lord  Paget  de  Beaudesert  (1637-17x3),  a  relative  of  his  mother, 
was  ambassador.  Paget  sent  him,  under  care  of  a  tutor,  to  travel 
in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  he  returned  to  EngUnd  in  X703. 
He  was  estranged  from  his  patron  by  the  **  envious  fears  and 
malice  of  a  certain  female,"  and  again  went  abroad  as  companion 
to  Sir  William  Went  worth.  On  his  return  home  in  x  709  he  pub- 
lished A  Full  and  Jusl  Account  of  tke  Present  State  of  tke  Ottoman 
Empire,  a  production  of  which  he  was  afterwards  much  ashamed, 
and  he  addressed  his  poem  of  CamiUus  to  Charles  Moxdauni, 
earl  of  Peterborough.  In  the  same  year  he  is  said  to  have  been 
manager  of  Druxy  Lane  theatre  and  in  X710  of  the  Haymaxket. 
His  first  play,  -  £//rti.*  or  Tke  Fair  Inconstant  (afterwards 
revised  as  AtkdwoU),  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  X709. 
His  connexion  with  the  theatre  was  of  short  duration,  and  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  ingenious  commercial  enterprises, 
none  of  which  were  successful,  and  in  literary  pursuits*  He 
formed  a  company  to  extract  ofl  from  beechmast,  another  for 
the  colonisation  of  the  district  to  be  known  later  as  (korgia, 
a  third  to  supply  wood  for  naval  construction  from  Scotland, 
and  a  fourth  for  the  manufacture  of  potash.  In  X730  he  wrote 
Tke  Progress  of  Wit,  being  a  caveat  for  tke  use  of  an  Emitient 
Writer.  The  "  eminent  writer  "  was  Pope,  who  had  introduced 
him  into  Tke  Dunciad  as  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  {vise 
offered  by  the  goddess  of  Dullness,  though  the  satire  was  qualified 
by  an  oblique  compliment.  A  note  in  the  edition  of  1729  on 
the  obnoxious  passage,  in  which,  however,  the  original  initial 
was  replaced  by  asteridcs,  gave  Hill  great  offence.  He  wrote 
to  Pope  complaining  of  his  treatment,  and  received  a  reply 
in  which  Pope  denied  responsibihty  for  the  notes.  Hill  appears 
to  have  been  a  persistent  correspondent,  and  inflicted  on  Pope 
a  series  of  letters,  which  are  printed  in  Elwin  &  C^urthope's 
edition  (x.  x-78).  Hill  died  on  the  .8th  of  February  1750, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  best  of  his  pUys 
were  Zara  (acted  X735)  and  Merope  (1749),  both  adaptations 
from  Voltaire.  He  also  published  two  series  of  periodical 
essays,,  tke  Prompter  (1735)  and,  with  William  Bond,  Tke 
Piaindealer  (1734).  He  was  generotis  to  fellow-men  of  letters, 
and  his  letters  to  Richard  Savage,  whom  he  helped  considerably, 

show  his  character  in  a  very  amiable  light. 

Tke  Works  of  tke  tote  Aaron  Hill,  consisttng  of  letters . .  „  original 
poems. . . .  Witk  an  essay  on  tke  Art  of  Acting  appeared  in  17532 
and  his  Dramatic  Works  in  176a  His  PoeticafWorks  are  included 
in  Anderson's  and  other  editions  of  the  British  pocts.  A  full  account 
of  his  life  is  provided  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  Theophilus  Gibber's 
Lives  of  tke  Poets,  vol.  v. 

HILL,  AMBROSE  POWELL  (1835-1865),  American  Con- 
federate soldier,  was  bom  in  Culpeper  county,  Virginia,  on  the 
9th  of  November  1835,  and  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1847, 
being  appointed  to  the  xst  U.S.  artillery.  He  served  in  the 
Mexican  dnd  Seminole  Wars,  was  promoted  first  lieutenant  in 
September  1851,  and  in  1855-1860  was  employed  on  the  United 
States'  coast  survey.  In  March  x86i,  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  when  his  state 
seceded  he  was  made  colonel  of  a  Virginian  infantry  regiment, 
winning  promotion  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  on  the  field 
of  Bull  Run.  In  the  Peninsular  campaign  of  x863  he  gained 
further  promotion,  and  as  a  major-general  Hill  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  successful  divisional  commanders  of  Lee's 
army  in  the  Seven  Days',  Second  Bull  Run,  Antietam  and 
Fredericksburg  campaigns.  His  division  formed  part  of  "  Stone- 
wall "Jackson's  corps,  and  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  flank 
attack  of  Chancellorsville  in  May  X863.  After  Jackson's  death 
Hill  was  made  a  Ueutenant-general  and  placed  in  command  of  the 
3rd  corps  of  Lee's  army,  which  he  led  in  the  Gettysburg  campaign 
of  1863,  the  autumn  campaign  of  the  same  year,  and  the  Wilder- 
ness and  Petersburg  operations  of  1864-65.  He  was  killed  in 
front  of  the  Petersburg  lines  on  the  3nd  of  April  1865.  His 
reputation  as  a  troop  leader  in  battle  was  one  of  the  highest 
amongst  the  generals  of  both  side^,  and  both  Lee  and  Jackson, 
when  on  their  death-beds  their  thoughts  wandered  in  delirium 
to  the  battlefield,  called  for  "  A,  P.  HiU  "  to  deliver  the  decisive 
blow. 
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HILU  DANIEL  HARVEY  (1821-1889),  American  Confederate 
soldier,  was  born  in  York  district,  South  Carolina,  on  the  12th  of 
July  i8ai,  and  graduated  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
in  1843,  being  appointed  to  the  xst  United  States  artillery.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Mexican  War,  being  breveted 
captain  and  major  for  bravery  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco  and 
at  Chapultepec  respectively.  In  February  1849  he  resigned  his 
commission  and  became  a  professor  of  mathematics  at  Washing- 
ton College  (now  Washington  and  Lee  University),  Lexington, 
Virginia.  In  1854  he  joined  the  faculty  of  Davidson  College, 
North  Carolina,  and  was  in  1859  made  superintendent  of  the 
North  Carolina  Military  Institute  of  Charlotte.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  D.  H.  Hill  was  made  colonel  of  a  Confederate 
infantry  regiment,  at  the  head  of  which  he  won  the  action  of  Big 
Bethel,  near  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  on  the  loth  of  June  1861. 
Shortly  after  this  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general.  He  took  part 
in  the  Yorktown  and  Williamsburg  operations  in  the  spring  of 
x86a,  and  as  a  major-general  led  a  division  with  great  distinction 
in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  and  the  Seven  Days.  He  took  part  in 
the  Second  Bull  Run  campaign  in  August-September  1862,  and  in 
the  Antietam  campaign  the  stubborn  resistance  of  D.  H.  Hill's 
division  in  the  passes  of  South  Mountain  enabled  Lee  to  con- 
centrate for  battle.  The  division  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  battles  of  the  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg.  On  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  after  Jackson's  death, 
D.  H.  Hill  was  not  appointed  to  a  corps  command,  but  some> 
what  later  in  1863  he  was  sent  to  the  west  as  a  lieutenant-general 
and  commanded  one  of  Bragg's  corps  in  the  brilliant  victory  of 
Chickamauga.  D.  H.  Hill  surrendered  with  Gen.  J.  £.  Johnston 
on  the  26th  of  April  1865.  In  1866-1869  he  edited  a  magazine. 
The  Land  we  Love,-  at  Charlotte,  N.C.,  which  dealt  with 
social  and  historical  subjects  and  had  a  great  influence  in  the 
South.  In  1877  he  became  president  of  the  university  of 
Arkansas,  a  p(»t  which  he  held  until  1884,  and  in  1885  presi- 
dent of  the  Military  and  Agricultural  College  of  Miiledgeville, 
Georgia.  General  Hill  died  at  Charlotte,  N.C.,  on  the  24th  of 
September  1889. 

HILL,  DAVID  BENNETT  (1843-19x0),  American  politician, 
was  born  at  Havana,  New  York,  on  the  29th  of  August  1843.  In 
1862  he  removed  to  Elmira,  New  York,  where  in  1864  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  at  once  became  active  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Democratic  party,  attracting  the  attention  of  "Samuel  J. 
lllden,  one  of  whose  shrewdest  and  ablest  lieutenants  he  became. 
In  187 1  and  1872  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Stale 
Assembly,  and  in  1877  and  again  in  1881  presided  over  the 
Democratic  State  Convention.  In  1882  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
Elmira,  and  in  the  same  year  was  chosen  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  state,  having  been  defeated  for  nomination  as  governor  by 
Grover  Qevcland.  In  January  1885,  however,  Cleveland  having 
resigned  to  become  president,  Hill  became  governor,  and  in 
November  was  elected  for  a  three-year  term,  and  subsequently 
re-elected.  In  1891-1897  he  was  a  member  of  the  United  Stales 
Senate.  During  these  years,  and  in  1892,  when  he  tried  lo  gel  the 
presidential  nomination,  he  was  prominent  in  working  against 
Cleveland.  In  1896  he  opposed  the  free  silver  plank  in  the 
platforpi  adopted  by  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
which  nominated  W.  J.  Bryan;  in  the  National  Convention  of 
X900,  however,  the  free-silver  issue  having  been  subordinated  lo 
anti-imperialism,  he  seconded  Bryan's  nonunation.  After  1S97 
he  devoted  himself  to  his  law  practice,  and  in  1905  retired  from 
politics.    He  died  in  Albany  on  the  30th  of  October  1910. 

HILL,  OBDROE  BIRKBECK  NORMAN  (1835-1903),  EngUsh 
author,  son  of  Arthur  Hill,  head  master  of  Bruce  Castle  school, 
was  bom  at  Tottenham,  Middlesex,  on  the  7th  of  June  1835. 
Arthur  Hill,  with  his  brothers  Rowland  Hill,  the  postal  reformer, 
and  Matthew  Davenport  Hill,  afterwards  recorder  of  Birmingham, 
had  worked  out  a  system  of  education  which  was  to  exclude  com- 
pulsion of  any  kind.  The  school  at  Bruce  Castle,  of  which  Arthur 
Hill  was  head  master,  was  founded  to  carry  into  execution  their 
theories,  known  as  the  Hazelwood  system.  George  Birkbeck 
Hill  was  educated  in  his  father's  school  and  at  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford.    In  1858  he  began  to  teach  at  Bruce  Castle  school,  and 


from  1S68  to  1877  was  head  master.  In  1869  he  became  t 
regular  contributor  to  the  Saturday  Review^  with  whidi  be  n- 
mained  in  connexion  until  1884.  On  his  retirement  from  teaching 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  English  i8th-cenlury  literature, 
and  established  his  reputation  as  the  moat  icamcd  commentator 
on  the  works  of  Samuel  Johnson.  He  settled  at  Oxford  in  X8S7, 
but  from  1891  onwards  his  winters  were  usually  spent  abcosd 
He  died  at  Hampstead,  London,  on  the  27th  of  February  1903. 
His  works  include:  Dr  Johnson,  his  Friends  and  kis  Cntid 
(1878);  an  edition  of  Boswell's  Correspondence  (1879);  a 
laborious  edition  of  BosweWs  Life  of  Johnson,  indudmg  Bosmffi 
Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and  Johnson's  Diary  tj  a 
Jourruy  into  North  Wales  (Clarendon  Press,  6  vols.,  l^^)',WUud 
Wisdom  of  Samuel  Johnson  (1888)-,^  Sdect  Essays  of  Dr  Jokisn 
(1889);  Footsteps  of  Dr  Johnson  in  Scotland  (1890);  Letters  tf 
Johnson  (1892);  Johnsonian  Miscellanies;  (3  vols.,  1897);  u 
edition  (1900)  of  Edward  Gibbon's  Autobiograpky;  Johmoo^ 
Lives  of  the  Poets  (3  vols.,  1905),  and  other  works  on  the  iStb- 
century  topics.  Dr  Birkbeck  Hill's  elaborate  edition  of  Bo8«cO% 
Life  is  a  monumental  work,  invaluable  to  the  student. 

See  a  memoir  by  his  nephew,  Harold  Spencer  Scott,  in  the  t&x» 
of  the  Lives  of  Ike  English  Poets  (1905),  and  the  Letters  edited  by  Ui 
daughter,  Lucy  Crump,  in  1903. 

HILL,  JAMES  J.  (X838-       ),  American  railway  capitaEit, 
was  bom  near  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  x6th  of  September 
1838,  and  was  educated  at  Rockwood  (Ont.)  Academy,  a  Quaker 
institution.    In  1856  he  settled  in  St  Paul,  Minnesota.  Abandoo- 
ing,  because  of  his  father's  death,  his  plans  to  study  medidne, 
he  became  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  firm  of  river  steamboat 
agents  and  shippers,  and  later  the  agent  for  a  line  of  river 
packets;  he  established  about   1870  transportation  lines  on 
the  Mississippi  and  on  the  Red  River  (of  the  North).    He  effected 
a  traffic  arrangement  between  the  St  Paul  Pacific  Railroad 
and  his  steamboat  lines;  and  when  the  railway  failed  in  1S7J 
for  $27,000,000,  Hill  interested  Sir  Donald  A.  Smith  (Lord 
Strathcona),    George   Stephen    (Lord    Mount    Stephen),  aod 
other  Canadian  capitalists,  in  the  road  and  in  the  whieat  couotry 
of  the  Red  River  Valley;  he  got  control  of  the  bonds  (1878), 
foreclosed  the  mortgage,  reorganized  the  road  as  the  St  Paul, 
Minneapolis   &   Manitoba,   and   began   to   extend    the   lasft, 
then  only  380  m.  long,  toward  the  Pacific;    and  in   1883  he 
became  its  president.    He  was  president  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  (comprehending  all  his  secondary  lines)  from  1893 
to  April  1907,  when  he  became  chairman  of  its  board  of  directors. 
In  the  extension  (1883-1893)  of  this  railway  westward  to  Puget 
Sound  (whence  it  has  direct  steamship  coimexions  with  Cldia 
and  Japan),  the  line  was  built  by  the  company  itself,  none  of 
the   work   being   handled   by  contractors.    Subsequently  hb 
financial  interests  in  American  railways  caused  constant  sensa- 
tions in  the  stock-markets.    The  Hill  interests  obtained  control 
not  only  of  the  Great -Northern  system,  but  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  proposed 
the  construction  of  another  northern  line  to  the  Pacific  coast 
Hill  was  the  president  of  the  Northern   Securities  Company. 
Out  of  his  wealth  he  gave  liberally,  csp>ccially  to  Roman  Catholic 
institutions,  giving  $500,000  to  the  St  Paul  Theological  Seminary 
(Roman  Catholic)  and  $1,500,000  lo  the  new  Roman  Caihdic 
cathedral  in  St  Paul. 

HILL,  JOHN  (c.  I7i6-r775),  called  from  his  Swedish  honours, 
"  Sir "  John   Hill,   English   author,   son  of   the    Rev.    Theo- 
philus  Hill,  is  said  lo  have  been  bom  in  Peterborough  in  1716. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  an  ajMthecory  and  on  the  completioa 
of  his  apprenticeship  he  set  up  in  a  small  shop  in  St  Martin's 
Lane,  Westminster.    He  also  travelled  over  the  country  in 
sc^j-ch  of  rare  herbs,  with  a  view  to  publishing  a  hortus  siccus, 
but  the  plan  failed.    His  first  publication  was  a  translation 
of  Thcophrastus's  History  of  Stones  (1746).     From  this  time 
forward  he  was  an  indefatigable  writer.     He  edited  the  British 
Magazine  (1746-1750),  and  for  two  years  (i75t-i7S3)  he  wrote 
a  daily  letter,  "  The  Inspector,"  for  the  London  Advertiser  and 
Literary  Gazette.     He  also  produced  novels,  plays  and  scientific 
works,  and  was  a  large  contributor  to  the  supplement  of  Epbraim 
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Chambet^S  Cyclopaedia.    His  personal  and  scurrilous  writings 

involved  him   in  many  quarrels.    Henry   Fielding  attacked 

■him  in  the  Covent  Garden  Journal,  Christopher  Smart  wr>te 

m  mock-epic,  TkeHUliad,  against  him,  and  David  Garrick  replied 

to  his  strictures  against  him  by  two  epigrams,  one  of  which 

wns?— 

"  For  physics  and  farces,  his  equal  there  scarce  is; 
His  farces  are  physic,  his  physic  a  farce  is." 

He  had  other,  literary  passages-at-arms  with  John  Rich,  who 
accused  him  of  plagiarizing  his  Orpheus,  also  with  Samuel 
Foote  and  Henry  Woodward.  From  1759  to  1775  he  was 
engaged  on  a  huge  botanical  work — the  Vegetable  System 
(36  vols,  fol.) — adorned  by  1600  copperplate  engravings.  Hill's 
botanical  labours  were  underaken  at  the  request  of  his  patron, 
Lord  Bute,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  the  order  of  Vasa  from 
the  king  of  Sweden  in  1774.  He  had  a  medical  degree  from 
Edinburgh,  and  he  now  practised  as  a  quack  doctor,  making 
considerable  sums  by  the  preparation  of  vegetable  medicines.  He 
died  in  London  on  the  aist  of  November  1775. 

Of  the  aeventy-six  separate  works  with  which  he  is  credited  in  the 
Dictumfxry  of  National  Biography,  the  most  valuable  are  those  that 
deal  with  botany.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  second 
part  of  The  Otconomy  of  Human  Life  (17S1),  the  first  part  of  which  is 
by  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  Hannah  Glasse  s  famous  manual  of  cookery 
was  generally  ascribed  to  him  (see  Boswell,  ed.  Hill,  iiL  285).  Dr 
Johnson  said  of  him  that  he  was  "  an  ingenious  roan,  but  nad  no 
veracity." 

See  a  ShoH  Account  of  the  Life,  Writings  and  Character  of  (he  late 
Sir  J<^n  Hill  (1779),  which  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  descriptive 
catalogue  of  his  works;  also  Temple  Bar  (1872,  xxxv.  261*266). 

HILL.  MATTHEW  DAVENPORT  (1792-1872),  English  lawyer 
and  penologist,  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  Augiist  1792,  at  Birming- 
ham, where  his  father,  T.  W.  Hill,  for  long  conducted  a  private 
school.  He  was  a  brother  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill.  He  early  acted 
as  assistant  in  his  father's  school,  but  in  1819  was  cdled  to 
the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  went  the  midland  circuit.  In 
1832  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Liberal  members  for  Kingston- 
upon-HuU,  but  he  lost  his  scat  at  the  next  election  in  1834. 
G^  the  incorporation  of  Birmingham  in  1839  he  was  chosen 
recorder;  and  in  1851  he  was  appointed  commissioner  in 
bankruptcy  for  the  Bristol  district.  Having  had  his  interest 
ezdted  in  questions  relating  to  the  treatment  of  criminal  offenders, 
he  ventilated  in  his  charges  to  the  grand  juries,  as  well  as  in 
special  pamphlets,  opinions  which  were  the  jneans  of  introducing 
many  important  reforms  in  the  methods  of  dealing  with  crime. 
One  of  his  principal  coadjutors  in  these  reforms  was  his  brother 
Frederick  Hill  (1803-1896),  whose  Amount,  Causes  and  Remedies 
of  Crime,  the  result  of  his  experience  as  inspector  of  prisons 
for  Scotland,  marked  an  era  in  the  methods  of  prison  discipline. 
Hill  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  the  originator  of  the  Penny  Magazine. 
He  died  at  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  on  the  7th  of  June  1872. 

His  principal  works  are  Practical  Suggestions  to  the  Founders  of 
Reformatory  Schools  (1855);  Suggestions  for  the  Repression  of  Crime 
(1857),  consisting  of  charges  addressed  to  the  grand  juries  of 
Birmingham;  Mettray  (1855);  Papers  on  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts 
(1864):  Journal  of  a  Third  Visit  to  the  Convict  Gaols,  Refuges  and 
Reformatories  of  Dublin  (1865) ;  Addresses  delivered  at  the  Birmingham 
end  iiidland  institute  (1867).  See  Memoir  of  Matthew  Davenport 
Hill,  by  his  daughters  Rosamond  and  Florence  Davenport  Hill  (1878). 

HILL.  OCTAVU  (1838-  )  and  MIRANDA  (1836-1910), 
English  philanthropic  workers,  were  bom  in  London,  being 
daughters  of  Mr.  James  Hill  and  granddaughters  of  Dr  South- 
wood  Smith,  the  pioneer  of  sanitary  reform.  Miss  Octavia  Hill's 
attention  was  early  drawn  to  the  evils  of  London  housing, 
and  the  habits  of  indolence  and  lethargy  induced  in  many 
of  the  lower  classes  by  their  degrading  surroundings.  She 
conceived  the  idea  of  trying  to  free  a  few  poor  people  from 
such  influences,  and  Mr.  Raskin,  who  sympathized  with  her 
plans,  supplied  the  money  for  starting  the  work.  For  £750 
lixsi  Hill  purchased  the  56  years'  lease  of  three  houses  in  one 
of  the  poorest  courts  of  Marylcbone.  Another  £78  was  si>ent  in 
building  a  large  room  at  the  back  of  her  own  house  where  she 
could  meet  the  tenants.  The  houses  were  put  in  repair,  and 
let  out  in  sets  of  two  rooms.    At  the  end  of  eighteen  months 


it  was  possible  to  pay  $%  interest,  to  repay  £48  of  the 
capital,  as  well  as  meet  tdl  expenses  for  taxes,  ground  lent 
and  insurance.  What  specially  distinguished  this  scheme  was 
that  Miss  Hill  herself  collected  the  rents,  thus  coming  into 
contact  with  the  tenants  and  helping  to  enforce  regular  and 
self-respecting  habits.  The  success  of  her  first  attempt  encour- 
aged her  to  continue.  Six  more  houses  were  bought  and  treated 
in  a  similar  manner.  A  yearly  sum  was  set  aside  for  the  repairs 
of  each  house,  and  whatever  remained  over  was  spent  on  such 
additional  i^pliances  as  the  tenants  themselves  desired.  This 
encouraged  them  to  keep  their  tenements  in  good  repair.  By 
the  help  of  friends  Miss  Hill  was  now  enabled  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  her  work.  In  1869  eleven  more  houses  were  bought. 
The  plan  was  to  set  a  visitor  over  a  small  court  or  block  of 
buildings  to  do  whatever  work  in  the  way  of  rent-collecting, 
visiting  for  the  School  Board,  &c.,  was  required.  As  years 
went  on  Miss  Octavia  Hill's  work  was  largely  increased.  Nimibers 
oC  her  friends  bought  and  placed  under  her  care  small  groups 
of  houses,  over  which  she  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  conscientious 
landlord.  Several  large  owners  of  tenement  houses,  notably 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  entrusted  to  her  the  manage- 
ment  of  such  property,  and  consulted  her  about  plans  of  re< 
building;  and  a  number  of  fellow- workers  were  trained  by 
her  in  the  management  of  houses  for  the  poor.  Th^  results 
in  Southwark  (where  Red  Cross  Hall  was  jestablished)  and 
elsewhere  were  very  beneficiaL  Both  Miss  Miranda  and  Miss 
Octavia  Hill  took  an  interest  in  the  movement  for  bringing 
beauty  into  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and  the  former  was  practically 
the  founder  of  the  Kyrle  Society,  the  first  suggestion  of  which 
was  contained  in  a  paper  read  to  a  small  circle  of  friends.  Both 
sisters  worked  for  the  preservation  of  open  spaces,  and  helped 
to  promote  the  work  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  and 
for  several  years  Miss  Miranda  Hill  (who  died  on  the  31st  of  May 
1910)  did  admirable  work  in  Marylebone  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians. 

HILL,  ROWLAND  (1744-1833)1  English  preacher,  sixth  son 
of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Bart.  (d.  1783),  was  bom  at  Hawkstone» 
Shropshire,  on  the  23rd  of  August  1744.  He  "was  educated  at 
Shrewsbury,  Eton  and  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Stimu- 
lated by  George  Whitefield's  example,  he  scandalized  the  uni- 
versity authorities  and  his  own  friends  by  preaching  and  visiting 
the  sick  before  he  had  taken  orders.  In  1773  he  was  appointed 
to  the  parish  of  Kingston,  Somersetshire,  where  he  soon  attracted 
great  crowds  to  his  oi)en-air  services.  Having  inherited  consider- 
able property,  he  built  for  his  own  use  Surrey  Chapel,  in  the 
Blackfriars  Road,  London  (1783).  Hill  conducted  his  services 
in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  in 
whose  commimion  he  always  remained.  Both  at  Surrey  Chapel 
and  in  his  provincial  "  gospwl  tours  "  he  had  great  success. 
His  oratory  was  specially  adapted  for  mde  and  uncultivated 
audiences.  He  possessed  a  voice  of  great  jMwer,  and  according 
to  Southey  "  his  manner  "  was  "  that  of  a  periormer  as  great 
in  his  own  line  as  Kean  or  Kemble."  His  earnest  and  pure 
purp>oses  more  than  made  up  for  his  occasional  lapses  from  good 
taste  and  the  eccentricity  of  his  wit.  He  helped  to  found  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
and  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  was  a  stout  advocate 
of  vaccination.  His  best-known  work  is  the  Village  Dialogues, 
which  first  appeared  in  1810,  and  reached  a  34th  edition  in 
1839.    He  died  on  the  nth  of  April  1833. 

See  Life  by  E.  Sidney  (1833);  Memoirs,  by  William  Jones  (x834y; 
and  Memorials,  by  Jas.  Sherman  (1857). 

HILL,  SIR  ROWLAND  (i 795-1879),  English  administrator, 
author  of  the  penny  postal  system,  a  younger  brother  of  Matthew 
Davenport  Hill,  and  third  son  of  T.  W.  Hill,  who  named  him  after 
Rowland  Hill  the  preacher,  was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  December 
1795  at  Kidderminster.  As  a  young  child  he  had,  on  account 
of  an  affection  of  the  spine,  to  maintain  a  recumbent  position, 
and  his  princi|>al  method  of  relieving  the  irksomeness  of  his 
situation  was  to  repeat  figures  aloud  consecutively  untfl  be  had 
reached  very  high  totals.  A  similar  bent  of  mind  was  iiliulftljj 
when  he  entered  school  in  1802^  hi&  a.v^V&!^  V»t 
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bd^g  quite  exceptional.  But  he  was  indebted  for  the  direction  of 
bis  abilities  in  no  small  degree  to  the  guidance  of  his  father, 
t  man  of  advanced  political  and  social  views,  which  were  qualified 
and  balanced  by  the  strong  practical  tendency  of  his  mind.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  Rowland  began  to  assist  in  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  his  father's  school  at  Hilltop,  Birmingham,  and  latterly 
he  had  the  chief  management  of  the  school.  On  his  suggestion 
the  establishment  was  removed  in  1819  to  Hazelwood,  a  more 
commodious  building  in  the  Hagley  Road,  in  order  to  have  the 
advantage's  of  a  large  body  of  boys,  for  the  purpose  of  properly 
carrying  out  an  improved  system  of  education.  That  system, 
which  was  devised  principally  by  Rowland,  was  expounded  in 
a  pamphlet  entitled  Plant  for  the  Government  and  Education 
oj  Boys  in  Large  Numbers,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1822,  and  a  second  with  additions  in  1827.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  system  was  "  to  leave  as  much  as  possible  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  boys  thebiselves  ";  and  it  was  so 
successful  that,  in  a  circular  issued  six  years  after  the  experiment 
had  been  in  operation,  it  was  announced  that  "  the  head  master 
had  never  once  exercised  his  right  of  veto  on  their  proceedings." 
It  may  be  said  that  Rowland  HIU,  as  an  educationist,  is  entitled 
to  a  place  side  by  side  with  Arnold  of  Rugby,  and  was  equally 
successful  with  him  in  making  moral  influence  of  the  highest 
kind  the  predominant  power  in  school  disdpline.  After  his 
marriage  in  1827  Hill  removed  to  a  new  school  at  Bruce  Castle, 
Tottenham,  which  be  conducted  until  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  retire  in  1833.  About  this  time  he  became  secretary 
of  Gibbon  Wakefield's  scheme  for  colonizing  South  Australia, 
the  objects  of  which  he  explained  in  1832  in  a  pamphlet  on 
Home  Colonies,  afterwards  partly  reprinted  during  the  Irish 
famine  under  the  title  Home  Colonies  for  Ireland.  It  was  in  1835 
that  his  zeal  as  an  administrative  reformer  was  first  directed 
to  the  postal  system.  The  discovery  which  resulted  from  these 
investigations  is  when  stated  so  easy  of  comprehension  that 
there  is  great  danger  of  losing  sight  of  its  originality  and  thorough- 
ness. A  fact  which  enhances  its  merit  was  that  he  was  not  a 
post-ofiicc  official,  and  possessed  no  practical  experience  of  the 
details  of  the  old  system.  After  a  laborious  collection  of  statistics 
he  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  the  principal  expense  of 
letter  carriage  was  in  receiving  and  distributing,  and  that  the 
cost  of  conveyance  differed  so  little  with  the  distance  that  a 
uniform  rate  of  postage  was  in  reality  the  fairest  to  all  parties 
that  could  be  adopted.  Trusting  abo  that  the  deficiency  in 
the  postal  rate  would  be  made  up  by  the  immense  increase  of 
correspondence,  and  by  the  saving  which  would  be  obtained 
from  prepayment,  from  improved  methods  of  keeping  accounts, 
and  from  lessening  the  expense  of  distribution,  he  in  his  famous 
pamphlet  published  in  1837  recommended  that  within  the 
United  Kingdom  the  rate  for  letters  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce 
in  weight  should  be  only  one  penny  The  employment  of  postage 
stamps  is  mentioned  only  as  a  suggestion,  and  in  the  following 
words:  "  Perhaps  the  difficulties  might  be  obviated  by  using  a 
bit  of  paper  just  large  enough  to  bear  the  stamp,  and  covered 
at  the  back  with  a  glutinous  wash  which  by  applying  a  little 
moisture  might  be  attached  to  the  back  of  the  letter."  Prop>osals 
80  striking  and  novel  in  regard  to  a  subject  in  which  every  one 
had  a  personal  interest  commanded  immediate  and  general 
attention.  So  great  became  the  pre^ure  of  public  opinion 
against  the  opposition  offered  to  the  measure  by  ofiicisil  pre- 
possessions and  prejudices  that  in  1838  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the  subject.  The  committee 
having  reported  favourably,  a  bill  to  carry  out  Hill's  recom- 
mendations was  brought  in  by  the  government.  The  act  received 
the  royal  assent  in  1839,  and  after  an  intermediate  rate  of  four- 
pence  had  been  in  operation  from  the  5th  of  December  of  that 
year,  the  penny  rate  commenced  on  the  loth  of  January  1840. 
Hill  received  an  appointment  in  the  Treasury  in  order  to  super- 
intend the  introduction  of  his  reforms,  but  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  when  the  Liberal  government  resigned  office  in  1841. 
In  consideration  of  the  loss  he  thus  sustained,  and  to  mark  the 
public  appreciation  of  his  services,  he  was  in  1846  presented 
with  the  sum  of  £13,360.    On  the  Liberals  returning  to  office 


in  the  same  3rear  he  was  appointed  seoeUury  to  the  r«f?inHtii^ 
general  and  in  1854  he  was  made  chief  secretmry.  His  ability 
as  a  practical  adininistrator  enabled  him  to  supplement  hb 
original  discovery  by  measures  realizing  its  benefits  in  ft  degree 
commensurate  with  continually  improving  facilities  of  con* 
munication,  and  in  a  manner  best  combining  cheapness  witk 
efficiency.  In  i860  his  services  were  rewarded  with  the  hoaov 
of  knighthood;  and  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  resigB 
his  office  in  1864,  he-received  from  parliament  a  grant  of  £20,000 
and  was  also  allowed  to  retain  his  full  salary  of  £2000  a  yeir 
as  retiring  pension.  In  1864  the  university  of  Oxford  confemd 
on  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  and  on  the  6th  of  June  1879  be  vis 
presented  witb  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Loiidon.  The  pf^ 
sentation,  on  account  of  his  infirm  health,  took  place  at  hit 
residence  at  Hampstead,  and  he  died  on  Uie  S7th  of  Augut 
following.    He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

He  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  Arthur  Hill,  a  Hiittrf 
of  Penny  Postage,  published  in  1880,  with  an  introductory  memoir  br 
his  nepfiew,  G.  Birkbcck  Hill.  See  also  5i>  Rowland  HiU.  the  Simy 
of  a  Great  Reform,  told  by  hu  daughter  (1907).  To  comroemofate 
his  memory  the  Rowland  Hill  Memorial  and  Benevolent  Fund  nt 
founded  shortly  after  his  death  for  the  purpoee  of  relieving  dtftre«ed 
persons  connected  with  the  post  office  who  were  outside  tbe  nope 
of  the  Superannuation  Act.    See  also  Post  and  Postal  Servics. 

HILL,  ROWLAND  HILL,  isT  Viscount  (17 73-1842),  Briddi 
general,  was  the  second  son  of  (Sir)  John  Hill,  of  HairiLSUMW, 
Shropshire,  and  nephew  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill  (1744-1833), 
was  bom  at  Prees  Hall  near  Hawkstone  on  the  zxtb  of  August 
1772.    He  was  gazetted  to  the  38th  regiment  in  1790,  obtiiisiBi 
peanission  at  the  same  time  to  study  in  a  military  academy  tt 
Strassburg,  where  he  continued  after  removing  into  the  53^ 
regiment  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  1791.    hi  the  beginaiag 
of  1793  he  raised  a  company,  and  was  promoted  to  tbe  rank  of 
captain.    The  same  year  he  acted  as  assistant  secretary  to  tbe 
British  minister  at  Genoa,  and  served  with  distinction  as  a  staff 
officer  in  the  siege  of  Toulon.    Hill  took  part  in  nuuiy  minor 
expeditions  in  the  following  years.    In  x8oo,  when  only  twenty- 
eight,  he  was  made  a  brevet  colonel,  and  in  i8ox  he  served  witk 
distinction  in  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby's  expedition  to  Egsrpt,  ind 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Alexandria.    He  continued  to 
command  his  regiment,  the  90th,  until  1803,  when  he  became  t 
brigadier-general.   During  his  regimental  command  he  introdood 
a  regimental  school  and  a  sergeants'  mess.    He  held  variou 
commands  as  brigadier,  and  after  1805  as  major-general,  in 
Ireland.    In  1805  he  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  abortive 
Hanover  expedition.    In  1808  he  was  appointed  to  a  brigade  in 
the  force  sent  to  Portugal,  and  from  Vimeira  to  Vittoria,  in 
advance  or  retreat,  he  proved  himself  Wellington's  ablest  and 
most  indefatigable  coadjutor.    He  led  a  brigade  at  Vimeiit, 
at  Corunna  and  at  Oporto,  and  a  division  at  Talavera  (see 
Peninsular  War).    His  capacity  for  independent  command 
was  fully  demonstrated  in  the  campaigns  of  x8xo,  x8xx  and 
181 2.    In   1811   he  annihilated  a  French  detachment  under 
Girard  at  Arroyo-dos-Molinos,  and  early  in  x8i2,  having  now 
attained  a  rank  of  lieutenant-general  (January  X812)  and  become 
a  K.B.  (March),  he  carried  by  assault  the  important  works  of 
Almaroz  on  the  Tagus.     Hill  led  the  right  wing  of  Wellington's 
army  in  the  Salamanca  campaign  in  181 2  and  at  the  battle  of 
Vittoria  in  1813.    Later  in  this  year  he  conducted  the  investment 
of  Pampcluna  and  fought  with  the  greatest  distinction  at  the 
Nivclle  and  the  Nivc.    In  the  invasion  of  France  in  181 4  his  corps 
was  victoriously  engaged  both  at  Orthez  and  at  Toulouse.    Hill 
was  one  of  the  general  officers  rewarded  for  their  services  by 
peerages,  his  title  being  at  first  Baron  Hill  of  Almaraa  and 
Hawkstone,  and  he  received  a  i>ension,  the  thanks  of  parliament 
and  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London.     For  about  two  years 
previous  to  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  he  had  been  M.P.  for 
Shrewsbury.    In  181 5  the  news  of  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba 
was  followed  by  the  assembly  of  an  Anglo-Allied  army  (see 
\Vaterloo  CAUPAiGN)in  the  Netherlands,  and  Hill  was  appointed 
to  one  of  the  two  corps  commands  in  this  army.    At  W'aterloo  be 
led  the  famous  charge  of  Sir  Frederick  Adams's  brigade  against 
the  Imperial  Guard,  and  for  some  time  it  was  thought  that  be 
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luid  fallen  in  the  mflfe.    Re  escaped,  however,  without  a  wound,  ment,  and  was  imprisoned  in  Rastatt.    He  succeeded  in  escaping 

and  continued  with  the  army  in  France  until  its  withdrawal  in  and  Uved  for  a  time  in  Strassburg,  Paris — where  for  several 

iBiS,    Hill  lived  in  retirement  for  some  years  at  his  estate  of  months  he  was  Heine's  secretary — and  Bordeaux.    He  continued 

Hardwicke  Grange.  He  carried  the  royal  standard  at  the  corona^  his  studies,  and  after  obtaining  the  doctor's  degree  at  the 

tion  of  George  IV.  and  became  general  in  1835.  When  Wellington  Sorbonne,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  German  in  the  £coU 

became  premier  in  1828,  he  received  the  appointment  of  general  mUiiaire  at  St  Cyr,  and  shortly  afterwards,  professor  of  foreign 

commandlng-in-chief,  and  on  resigning  this  office  in  1843  he  was  literatures  at  Douai.    On  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German 

created  a  viscount.    He  died  on  the  xoth  of  December  of  the  War  he  resigned  his  professorship  and  acted  for  a  time  as 

same  year.    Lord  Hill  was,  next  to  Wellington,  the  most  popular  correspondent  to   The  Times  in  Italy.    He  then  settled  in 

and  able  soldier  of  his  time  in  the  British  service,  and  was  so  Florence,  where  he  died  on  the  19th  of  October  1884.    Hille- 

much  beloved  by  the  troops,  especially  those  under  his  immediate  brand  wrote  with  facility  and  elegance  in  French,  English  and 

command,  that  he  gained  from  them  the  title  of  *'  the  soldier's  Italian,  besides  his  own  language.    His  essays,  collected  under 

friend."    He  was  a  G.C.B.  and  G.C.H.,  and  held  the  grand  the  title  ZeUeH,  VOlker  und  Menschen  (Berlin,  1874-1885),  show 

crosses  of  various  foreign  orders,  amongst  them  the  Russian  St  clear  discernment,  a  finely  balanced  cosmopolitan  judgment 

George  and  the  Austrian  Maria  Theresa.  and  grace  of  style.    He  undertook  to  write  the  Gesckickte  Frank- 

Thel4>c/L<»rrf/f*tf,G.C.3..  by  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney,  appeared  in  racks  van  der  Tkronbesteigung  Ludwig  Pkilipps  bis  sum  Fall 

**i?M.  frx  yy       v  n  ^  r       r>      v  n  wj  tn  »  u  1.  i    ii-  J  iVa^ofewM /i/.,  but  ouly  two  volumcs  Were  Completed  (to  1848) 

HILL  (O.  Eng.  kyU;  d.  Low  Gtr  hull,  Mid.  Dutch  *«/,  alhed  (^^^  ^    ,881-1882).    In  French  he  published  /)«  c<mdiHons 

to  Lat.  cdsus.hi^coUts,  hill,  &c.),  a  natund  elcvauon  of  the  ^e  la  bonne  comSdie  (1863).  La  Prusse  amlempcraine  (1867). 

^'s  surface.    The  term  is  now  usujdly  confined  to  elevjitions  igrwrfei  ite/»«»ii«  (1868),  and  a  translaUon  of  O.  Mtiller's  CfwdW- 

fewer  than  a  mountam,.  but  formerly  was  used  for  aU  such  ^  Uieralurgesckickte  (3rd  ed.,  1883).    In  English  he  published 

elevations,  high  or  low.                                      u  in.    r  t,  -j  j  1>»  Roy»l  InstituUon  Lectures  on  German  Tkougkt  during  the 

HILLAH.  a  town  of  ^c  Turkey,  in  the  pasbalflc  of  Bagdad,  ^asl  Two  Hundred  Years  (x88o).    He  also  edited  a  collection 

6oni.S.of  the  aty  of  Bagdad,  m32' 28  35  N.,  44  48  4oi  E.,  ^^              ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^     ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^    ^^ 

formeriy  the  capital  of  a  sanjak  and  the  residence  of  a  mutassenf ,  jj^r^^  1874-1877) 

who  in  1893  was  transferred  to  Diwanich.    It  is  situated  on  both  See  H.  Hombeigeri  Karl  HilUbrand  (Beriin,  1884). 

banU  of  the  Euphrates  the  two  parU  of  the  town  being  con-  gju^  j^^j^  ^^bi,  of  Babylonian  origin,  Uved  at  Jeni- 

nected  by  a  floating  bndge,  450  ft.  m  length,  m  ^e  midst  of  a  ^^  j^  ^j,^  ^^^  ^j  j,^^  H^^    Though  hard  pressed  by 

very  fertile  distnct;    The  estimatedpopulaUon,  which  include  a  ^y,  he  applied  himself  to  study  in  the  schools  of  Shemaiah 

laipnumberof  Jews,  vanes  from  6000  to  12,000.    The  town  has  ^  y^^uUon  (Sameas  and  Pollion  in  Joscphus).    On  account 

suffered  much  from  the  t)enodi(^  breaking  of  the  Hmdieh  d»m  ^^  y^  comprehensive  learning  and  his  rare  qualities  he  was 

SAd  the  consequent  deflecUon  of  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  to  ^^^^  ^mong  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  Pharisaic  scribes. 

^*'^^''?l'"*^J^^°^''^^*^^'?'^.^'**^,"P*''*^*t*^^  Tradition  assigns  him  the  highest  dignity  of  the  Sanhedrin, 

point  has  been  enUrely  dry.    This  deflection  of  water  has  abo  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j  „^.  (..     .„^^  ,.j  ^^o^^  ^  ^^^^^^          ^^^^ 

i^usly  interfered  with  the  palm  groves,  the  cultivation  of  ^^  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  i.e.  about  30  B.C.    The  date  at 

whichconstuutcjalargepartof  the  mdustiy  of  the  surrounding  ,^^  ^^  ^  recognized  as  historic;  the  fact  that  Hillel  took 

country  along  the  nyer.    The  bazaars  of  Hillah  are  relaUvely  a  leading  position  in  the  coundl  can  also  be  established.    The 

large  and  weU  suppUed     Many  of  the  houses  m  the  town  are  j^^^^  ^.^^^  («  ^^e  elder"),  which   usuaUy   accompanies 

buUt  of  bnck.  not  a  few  beanng  an  inscnpuon  of  Nebuchadrerzar,  y,              ^^„  him  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin. 

obtained  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  which  he  less  than  an  hour  ^^^  according  to  a  trustworthy  authority  HiUel  filled  hisleading 

•'bibuo^aJSJ-C.  J.  Rich.  Babylon  and  Persepdis  (1830);  J.  R.  P^>»i°"  ^«'  f^^^  7^"'  ^^j^f'  therefore,  about  AD.  la    His 

Peters.  Nf>i>i«r  (1857);  H.Y^s^saAm.AsskurandlheLandofNtmrod  descendants  remained,  with  few  exceptions,  at  the  head  of 

(1897):  H.  V.  Geere,  By  Nile  and  Euphrates  (1904).    (J.  P.  Pb.)  Judaism  in  Palestine  until  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century, 

HILLARD,    GEORGE    STILLMAN     (1808-1879),    American  two  of  them,  his  grandson  Gamaliel  I.  and  the  latter's  son 

lawyer  and  author,  was  bom  at  Machias.  Maine,  on  the  22nd  of  Simon,  during  the  time  when  the  Temple  was  still  standing. 

September  1808.    After  graduating  at  Harvard  College  in  1828,  The  fact  that  Joscphus  ( Vita  38)  ascribes  to  Simon  descent  from 

be  taught  in  the  Round  Hill  School  at  Northampton,  Massa*  a  very  distinguished  stock  {^kvov%  a4>iipa  Xo/ixpot;),  shows  in 

chusetts.    He  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1832,  and  what  degree  of  estimation  Hillel's  descendants  stood.    When 

in  1833  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston,  where  he  entered  the  dignity  of  nasi  became  afterwards  hereditary  among  them, 

into  partnership  with  Charles  Sumner.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Hillel's  ancestry,  perhaps  on  the  ground  of  old  family  traditions, 

state  House  of  Representatives  in  1836,  of  the  state  Senate  in  was  traced  back  to  David.    Hillel  is  especially  noted  for  the 

1850,  and  of  the  state  constitutional  convention  of  1853,  and  fact  that  he  gave  a  definite  fonh  to  the  Jewish  traditional 

in   1866-70  was  United  States  district  attorney  for  Massa-  learning,  as  it  had  been  developed  and  made  into  the  ruling  and 

chusetts.    He  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to  literature,  conserving  factor  of  Judaism  in  the  latter  days  of  the  second 

He  became  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Christian  Temple.and  particularly  in  the  centuries  following  the  destruction 

Register^  a  Unitarian  weekly,  in  1833;  in  1834  he  became  editor  of  the  Temple.    He  laid  down  seven  rules  for  the  interpretation 

of  The  American  Jurist  (1829-1843),  a  legal  journal  to  which  of  the  Scriptures,  and  these  became  the  foundation  of  rabbinical 

Sumner,  Simon  Greenleaf  and  Thcron  Metcalf  contributed;  and  hermeneutics;  and  the  ordering  of  the  traditional  doctrines 

from  1856  to  1861  he  was  an  associate  editor  of  the  Boston  into  a  whole,  effected  in  the  Mishna  by  his  successor  Judah  I. 

Courier.    His    publications    include    an    edition    of    Edmund  two  hundred  years  after  Hillel's  death,  was  probably  likewise 

Spenser's  works  (in  5  vols.,  iS^g); Self dions  from  Ike  Writings  of  due  to  his  instigation.    The  tendency  of  his  theory  and  practice 

Waller  Savage  Landor  (1856);  Six  Months  in  Italy  (2  vols.,  1853);  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  Law  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 

Life  and  Campaigns  of  George  B.  McClcUan  (1864);  a  part  of  the  in  general  he  advanced  milder  and  more  lenient  view's  in  op- 

Zi/V,  Letters^  and  Journals  of  George  Ticknor  (1876);  besides  a  position  to  his  colleague  Shammai,  a  contrast  which  after  the 

series  of  school  readers  and  many  artix:Ies  in  periodicals  and  death  of  the  two  masters,  but  not  until  after  the  destruction  of 

encyclopaedias.    He  died  in  Boston  on  the  21st  Of  January  the  Temple,  was  maintained  in  the  strife  kept  up  between  the 

1879.  two  schools  named  the  House  of  Hillel  and  the  House  of  Shammai. 

HILLEBRAND*   KARL    (1829-1884),    German    author,    was  The  well-known  institution  of  the  Prosbol  (xpocr^X^),  introduced 

bom  at  Giessen  on  the  17th  of  September  1829,  his  father  by  Hillel,  was  intended  to  avert  the  evil  consequences  of  the 

Joseph  Hillebrand  (1788-1871)  being  a  literary  historian  and  scriptural  law  of  release  in  the  seventh  year  (Deut.  xv.  x).    He 

wrriteron  philosophic  subjects.  Karl  Hillebrand  became  involved,  was  led  to  this,  as  is  expressly  set  forth  (Jf.  'Siwi^  (m  «\  Vn  v 

•s  a  stadent  in  Heidelberg,  in  the  Badon  revolutionary  move-  regard  for  the  welfare  ol  vVie  coinxn>3isift:|« 
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memory  of  posterity  chiefly  as  the  great  teacher  who  enjoined 
and  practised  the  virtues  of  charity,  humility  and  true  piety. 
His  proverbial  sayings,  in  particular,  a  great  number  of  which 
were  written  down  partly  in  Aramaic,  partly  in  Hebrew,  strongly 
affected  the  spirit  both  of  bis  contemporaries  and  of  the  succeed- 
ing generations.  In  his  Maxims  (Aboth,  i.  12)  he  reconmiends 
the  love  of  peace  and  the  love  of  mankind  beyond  all  else,  and 
his  own  love  of  peace  sprang  from  the  tenderness  and  deep 
humility  which  were  essential  features  in  his  character,  as  has 
been  illustrated  by  many  anecdotes.  Hilld's  patience  has 
become  proverbial.  One  of  his  sayings  commends  humility 
in  the  following  paradox:  "  My  abasement  is  my  exaltation." 
His  charity  towards  men  is  given  its  finest  expression  in  the 
answer  which  he  made  to  a  proselyte  who  ask»l  to  be  taught 
the  commandments  of  the  Torah  in  the  shortest  possible  form: 
"  What  is  unpleasant  to  thyself  that  do  not  to  thy  neighbour; 
this  is  the  whole  Law,  all  else  is  but  its  exposition. "  This  allusion 
to  the  scriptural  injunction  to  love  one's  neighbour  (Lev.  xix. 
18)  as  the  fundamental  law  of  religious  morals,  became  in  a 
certain  sense  a  commonplace  of  Pharisaic  scholasticism.  For  the 
Pharisee  who  accepts  the  answer  of  Jesus  regarding  that  funda- 
mental doctrine  which  ranks  the  love  of  one's  neighbour  as 
the  highest  duty  after  the  love  of  God  (Mark  xii.  33),  does  so 
because  as  a  disdple  of  Hillel  the  idea  is  familiar  to  him.  St 
Paul  also  (Gal.  v.  14)  doubtless  learned  this  in  the  school  of 
Gamaliel  Hillel  emphasized  the  connexion  between  duty 
towards  one's  neighbour  and  duty  towards  oneself  in  the  epi- 
grammatic saying:  "  If  I  am  not  for  myself,  who  is  for  me? 
And  if  I  am  for  myself  alone,  what  then  am  I  ?  And  if  not  now, 
then  when?"  {Aboth^  i.  14).  The  duty  of  working  both  with 
and  for  men  he  teaches  in  the  sentence:  "  Separate  not  thyself 
from  the  congregation  "  (16.  ii.  4).  The  duty  of  considering 
oneself  part  of  comman  humanity,  of  not  differing  from  others 
by  any  peculiarity  of  behaviour,  he  sums  up  in  the  words: 
'*  Appear  neither  naked  nor  clothed,  neither  sitting  nor  standing, 
neither  laughing  nor  weeping  "  (Tosef.  Bcr.  c.  ii.).  The  command 
to  love  one's  neighbour  inspired  also  HiUel's  injunction  (Aboth, 
ii.  4):  "  Judge  not  thy  neighbour  until  thou  art  in  his  place  " 
(cf.  Matt.  vii.  i).  The  disinterested  pursuit  of  learning,  study 
for  study's  sake,  is  commended  in  many  of  Hillel's  sayings 
as  being  what  is  best  in  life:  "  He  who  wishes  to  make  a  name 
for  himself  loses  his  name;  he  who  docs  not  increase  [his  know- 
ledge] decreases  it;  he  who  does  not  learn  is  worthy  of  death; 
he  who  works  for  the  sake  of  a  crown  is  lost  "  (Abolh,  t.  13). 
**  He  who  occupies  himself,  much  with  learning  makes  his  life  " 
{ib.  ii.  7).  "  He  who  has  acquired  the  words  of  doctrine  has 
acquired  the  life  of  the  world  to  come  "  (16.).  "  Say  not:  When 
I  am  free  from  other  occupations  I  shall  study;  for  may  be  thou 
shalt  never  at  all  be  free  "  {ib.  4).  One  of  his  strings  of  proverbs 
runs  as  follows:  "The  unoillivated man  is  not  innocent;  the 
ignorant  man  is  not  devout;  the  bashful  man  learns  not;  the 
wrathful  man  teaches  not;  he  who  is  much  absorbed  in  trade 
cannot  become  wise;  where  no  jnen  are,  there  strive  thyself 
to  be  a  man  "  {ib.  5).  The  almost  mystical  profundity  of  HiUel's 
condousness  of  God  is  shown  in  the  words  spoken  by  him  on 
the  occasion  of  a  feast  in  the  Temple — words  alluding  to  the 
throng  of  people  gathered  there  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  God  Himself:  "If  I  am  here  every  one  is  here;  if  I 
am  not  here  no  one  is  here  "  (Stikkah  53a).  In  like  manner 
Hilld  makes  God  say  to  Israel,  referring  to  Exodus  xx.  24: 
"  Whither  I  please,  thither  will  I  go;  if  thou  come  into  my 
house  I  come  into  thy  house;  if  thou  come  not  into  my  house,  I 
come  not  into  thine  "  (i&.). 

It  is  noteworthy  that  no  miraculous  legends  are  connected 
with  Hilld's  life.  A  scholastic  tradition,  however,  tells  of 
a  voice  from  heaven  which  made  itself  heard  when  the  wise  men 
had  assembled  in  Jericho,  saying:  "Among  those  here  present 
b  one  who  would  have  deserved  the  Holy  Spirit  to  rest  upon 
him,  if  his  time  had  been  worthy  of  it."  And  all  eyes  turned 
towards  Hillel  (Tos.  Solah,  xiii.  3).  When  he  died  lamentation 
was  made  for  him  as  follows:  "  W'oe  for  the  humble,  woe  for 
the  pious,  woe  for  the  disdple  of  Ezra  I  "  (t^.) 


Hillel  II..  one  of  the  patriarchs  belonging  to  the  family  of  Hau  L. 
lived  in  Tiberias  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  and  intioduoed 
the  arrangement  of  the  calendar  through  which  the  Jews  of  tbe 
Diaspora  became  independent  of  Palestine  in  the  uniform  fixatioi 
of  the  new  moons  and  leasts. 

The  Rabbi  Hillel,  who  in  the  4th  century  made  the  remarfcaUe 
declaration  that  Israel  need  not  expect  a  Messiah,  because  the  proowe 
of  a  Messiah  had  already  been  fulfilled  in  the  days  of  King  Hoekiah 
(Babli.  Sanhedrin^  99a),  is  probably  Hilld,  the 'son  of  Somnd  bca 
Nabman,  a  well-known  expounder  of  the  scriptures.      (W.  Ba.) 

HILLER,  FERDINAND  (1811-18S5),  German  composer,  ms 
born  at  Frankfort-on-Main,  on  the  a4th  of  October  181 1.  His 
first  master  was  Aloys  Schmitt,  and  when  he  was  ten  yean  of 
age  his  comp(»itions  and  talent  led  his  father,  a  well-to-do  dsb, 
to  send  him  to  Himimel  in  Wdmar.  There  he  devoted  himidf 
to  composition,  among  his  work  being  the  entr'actes  to  Mm» 
Stuart,  through  which  he  made  Goethe's  acquaintance.  Under 
Hummel,  Hiller  made  great  strides  as  a  pianist,  so  much  so  tbst 
early  in  1827  he  went  on  a  tour  to  Vienna,  where  he  metBeetbovn 
and  produced  his  first  quartet.  After  a  brief  visit  home  HiUer 
went  to  Paris  in  1829,  where  he  lived  till  1836.  His  falber^i 
death  necessitated  his  return  to  Frankfort  for  a  time,  but  on  the 
8th  of  January  1839  he  produced  at  Milan  his  opera  La  RtmSd*. 
and  began  to  write  his  oratorio  Die  Zerstdrung  JerMsaleims,ooe(i 
his  best  works.  Then  he  went  to  Leipzig,  to  his  friend  Mendeb* 
sohn,  where  in  1843- 1844  he  conducted  a  number  of  the  Gewsad- 
haus  concerts  and  produced  his  oratorio.  After  a  further  visit 
to  Italy  to  study  sacred  music,  Hiller  produced  two  operas,  £rii 
Trautn  and  Conradin,  at  Dresden  in  1845  and  1847  respcctivdy; 
he  went  as  conductor  to  DUsseldorf  in  1847  and  Cologne  in  1850, 
and  conducted  at  the  OpC'ra  Italien  in  Paris  in  1851  and  1852. 
At  Cologne  he  became  a  power  as  conductor  of  the  GURemdT 
concerts  and  head  of  the  Conservatorium.  In  1884  he  zetired, 
and  died  on  the  X2th  of  May  in  the  following  year.  ItiUer 
frequently  visited  England.  He  composed  a  work  f«  the 
opening  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  his  Nala  and  Damayanii  wis 
performed  at  Birmingham,  and  he  gave  a  series  ot  pianofoite 
recitals  of  his  own  compositions  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooas 
in  1871.  He  had  a  perfect  mastery  over  technique  and  form  in 
musical  composition,  but  his  works  are  generally  dry.  He  was  a 
sound  pianist  and  teacher,  and  occasionally  a  brilliant  writer  on 
musical  matters.  His  compositions,  numbering  about  two 
hundred,  include  six  operas,  tv:o  oratorios,  six  or  seven  cantatas, 
much  chamber  music  and  a  once-popular  pianoforte  concerto. 

HILLER,    JOHANN    ADAM    (i728>i8o4),    German   musicai 
composer,  was  bom  at  W^cndisch-Ossig  near  Gbrlitz  in  Silesia  on 
the  25th  of  December  1728.    By  the  death  of  his  father  in  1734 
he  was  left  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  the  charity  of  friends. 
Entering  in  1747  the  Kreuzschule  in  Dresden,  the  school  attended 
many  years  afterwards  by  Richard  Wagner,  he  subsequent^ 
went  to  the  university  of  Leipzig,  where  he  studied  juri^nidence, 
supporting  himself  by  giving  music  lessons,  and  also  by  per- 
forming at  concerts  both  on  the  flute  and  as  a  vocalist.  Gradually 
he  adopted  music  as  his  sole  profession,  and  devoted  himself  more 
especially  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  concert  institute 
at  Leipzig.    It  was  he  who  in  1781  originated  the  celebrated 
Gewandhaus  concerts  which  still  flourish  at  Leipzig.     In  1789 
he  became  "  cantor  "  of  the  Thomas  school  there,  a  po»tio& 
previously  held  by  John  Sebastian  Bach.     He  died  in  Ldpzig  oa 
the  i6lh  of  June  1804.    Two  of  his  pupils  placed  a  monument  to 
his  memory  in  front  of  the  Thomas  school.     Hillcr's  compositims 
comprise  almost  every  kind  of  church  music,  from  the  cantata  to 
the  simple  chorale.    But  much  more  important  arc  his  operettas, 
14  in  number,  which  for  a  long  time  retained  their  place  on  the 
boards,  and  had  considerable  influence  on  the  development  of 
light  dramatic  music  in  Germany.    The  Jolly  Cobbler,  Late  in  tkt 
Country  and  the  Village  Barber  were  amongst  the  most  popular 
of  his  works.  Hiller  also  excelled  in  sentimental  songs  and  ballads. 
With  great  simplicity  of  structure  his  music  combines  a  consider- 
able amount  of  genuine  melodic  invention.    Although  an  admirer 
and  imitator  of  the  Italian  school,  Hiller  fully  appreciated  the 
greatness  of  Handel,  and  did  much  for  the  appreciation  of  his 
music  in  Germany.    It  was  under  his  direction  that  the  Messiak 
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was  for  the  lint  time  given  at  Berlin,  nM>re  than  forty  years  after 
tlie  composition  of  that  great  work.  Hiller  was  abo  a  writer  on 
music,  and  for  some  years  (1766-1770)  edited  a  musical  weekly 
periodical  named  Wdckentlicke  NackHckUntmd  AHnurkunieH  die 
Musik  beireffend. 

HILUARD,  LAWRENCE  (d.  1640),  English  miniature  painter. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but  he  died  in  164a  He  was 
the  son  of  Nicholas  Hilliard,  and  evidently  derived  his  Christian 
name  from  that  of  his  grandmother.  He  adopted  his  father's 
profession  and  worked  out  the  unexpired  time  of  his  licence- after 
Nicholas  Hilliard  died.  It  was  from  Lawrence  HUliard  that 
Charles  I.  received  the  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth  now  at 
Montagu  House,  since  van  der  Dort's  catalogue  describes  it  as 
"  done  by  old  Hilliard,  and  bought  by  the  king  of  young  Hilliard." 
In  1624  he  was  paid  £4^  from  the  treasury  for  five  pictures,  but 
the  warrant  does  not  specify  whom  they  represented.  His 
portraits  are  of  great  rarity,  two  of  the  most  beautiful  being  those 
in  the  collections  of  Earl  Beauchamp  and  Mr  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 
They  are  as  a  rule  signed  L.H.,  but  are  also  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  beauty  of  the  calligraphy  in  which  the  inscriptions  round  the 
portraits  are  written.  The  writing  is  as  a  rule  very  florid,  full  of 
exquisite  curves  and  flourishes,  and  more  elaborate  than  the  more 
formal  handwriting  of  Nicholas  Hilliard.  The  colour  scheme 
adc^ted  by  the  son  is  richer  and  more  varied  than  that  used  by 
the  father,  and  Lawrence  Hilliard's  miniatures  are  not  so  hard  as 
are  those  of  Nicholas,  and  are  marked  by  more  shade  and  a 
greater  effect  of  atmosphere.  (G.  C.  W ) 

HILLURD,  NICHOLAS  (c.  1537-1619),  the  first  true  English 
miniature  painter,  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Richard  Hilliard 
ol  Exeter,  high  sheriff  of  the  city  and  county  in  1 560,  by  Lawrence, 
daughter  of  John  Wall,  goldsmith,  of  London,  and  was  bom 
probably  about  1537.  He  was  appointed  goldsmith,  carver  and 
portrait  painter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  engraved  the  Great  Seal 
of  England  in  1 586.  He  was  in  high  favour  with  James  I.  as  well 
as  wiUi  Elizabeth,  and  from  the  king  received  a  special  patent  of 
appointment,  dated  the  sth  of  May  161 7,  and  granting  him  a  sole 
licence  for  the  royal  work  for  twelve  years.  He  is  believed  to 
have  been  the  author  of  an  important  treatise  on  miniature 
painting,  now  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  but  it  seems 
more  probable  that  the  author -of  that  treatise  was  John  de 
Criu,  Serjeant  Painter  to  James  I.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  treatise  was  taken  down  from  the  instructions  of  Hilliard, 
for  the  benefit  of  one  of  his  pupils,  perhaps  Isaac  Oliver. 

The  esteem  of  his  countrymen  for  Hilliard  is  testified  to  by 
Dr  Donne,  who  in  a  poem  called  "  The  Storm  "  (i  597)  praises  the 
work  of  this  artist.  He  painted  a  portrait  of  himself  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  anpl  is  said  to  have  executed  one  of  Mary  queen  of 
Scots  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  He  died  on  the  7th  of 
January  1619,  and  was  buried  in  St  Martin 's-in-thc-Fieids, 
Westminster,  leaving  by  his  will  twenty  shillings  to  the  poor  of 
the  parish,  £30  between  his  two  sisters,  some  goods  to  his  maid- 
servant, and  all  the  rest  of  his  effects  to  his  son,  Lawrence 
Hilliard,  his  sole  executor. 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  certain  that  he  visited  France,  and  that  he 
b  the  artist  alluded  to  in  the  papers  of  the  due  d'Alengon  under 
the  name  of  "  Nicholas  BeUiart,  peintre  anglois "  who  was 
painter  to  this  prince  in  1577,  receiving  a  stipend  of  200  livres. 
The  miniature  of  Mademoiselle  dc  Sourdis,  in  the  collection  of 
Mr  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  is  certainly  the  work  of  Hilliard,  and  is 
dated  1577,  in  which  year  she  was  a  maid  of  honour  at  the 
French  Court;  and  other  portraits  which  are  his  work  are 
believed  to  represent  Gabrielle  d'Estr6es,  niece  of  Madame  de 
Sourdis,  la  Princesse  de  Condi  and  Madame  de  Montgomery. 

For  further  information  respecting  Hilliard'*  sojourn  in  France, 
see  the  privately  printed  catalogue  of  the  collection  of  miniatures 
belonsinK  to  Mr  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  compiled  by  Dr  G.  C. 
Williamin.  (G.  C  W.) 

HILLSDALE,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Hillsdale  county, 
Michigan,  U.S.A.,  about  87  m.  W.  by  S.  of  Detroit.  Pop. 
(xQOo)  4x51,  of  whom  300  were  foreign- born;  (1904)  4809; 
(1910)  5001.  Hillsdale  is  served  by  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  railway.    It  has  a  public  library,  and  is  the  seat  of 


Hillsdale  College  (co-educational,  Free  Baptist),  which  was 
opened  as  Michigan  Central  College,  at  Spring  Arbor,  Michigan, 
in  1844,  was  removed  to  Hillsdale  and  received  its  present 
name  in  1853  and  was  re-opened  here  in  1855.  The  college 
in  1907-1908  had  3a  instructors  and  345  students.  The  dty 
is  a  centre  for  a  rich  farming  region;  among  its  manufactures 
are  gasoline  and  gas  engines,  screen  doors,  wagons,  barrels, 
shoes,  fur-coats  and  flour.  Hillsdale  was  first  settled  in  1837, 
was  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1847,  and  was  chartered  as 
a  dty  in  1869. 

HILL  TIPPERA,  or  Tripura,  a  native  state  of  India,  adjoining 
the  British  district  of  Tippers,  in  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam. 
Area,  4086  sq.  m.;  pop  (1901)  173,325;  estimated  revenue, 
£55,000.  Six  paralld  ranges  of  hill  cross  it  from  north  to  south, 
at  an  average  distance  of  12  m.  apart.  The  hills  are  covered 
for  the  most  part  with  bamboo  jungle,  while  the  low  ground 
abounds  with  trees  of  various  kinds,  canebrakes  and  swamps. 
The  principal  crop  and  food  staple  is  rice.  The  other  articles 
of  produce  are  cotton,  chillies  and  vegetables.  The  chief  exports 
are  cotton,  timber,  oilseeds,  bamboo  canes,  thatching-grass 
and  firewood,  on  all  of  which  tolls  are  levied.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Gumti,  Haora,  Khoyal,  Dulai,  Manu  and  Fenny  (Pheni). 
During  the  heavy  rains  the  people  in  the  plains  use  boats  as 
almost  the  sole  means  of  conveyance. 

The  history  of  the  state  indudcs  two  distinct  periods — the 
traditional  period  described  in  the  Rajmala,  or  "  Chronicles 
of  the  Kings  of  Tippers,"  and  the  period  since  a.d.  1407. 
The  Rajmala  is  a  history  in  Bengali  verse,  compiled  by  the 
Brahmans  of  the  court  of  Tripura.  In  the  early  Ustory  of  the 
state,  the  rajas  were  in  a  state  of  chronic  feud  with  all  the 
neighbouring  countries.  The  worship  of  Siva  was  here,  as 
elsewhere  in  India,  associated  with  the  practice  of  human 
sacrifice,  and  in  no  part  of  India  were  more  victims  offered. 
It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  17  th  century  that  the 
Moguls  obtained  any  footing  in  this  country.  When  the  East 
India  Company  obtained  the  diwani  or  financial  administration 
of  Bengal  in  1765,  so  much  of  Tippers  as  had  been  placed  on 
the  Mahommedan  rent-roll  came  under  British  rule.  Since 
1808,  each  successive  ruler  has  recdved  investiture  from  the 
British  government.  In  October  1905  the  state  was  attached 
to  the  new  province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam.  It  has  a 
chronological  era  of  its  own,  adopted  by  Raja  Birraj,  from 
whom  the  present  raja  is  93rd  in  descent  The  year  2875 
corresponded  with  1 285  of  the  Tippera  era. 

Besides  being  the  ruler  of  HUl  Tippera,  the  raja  holds  an 
estate  in  the  British  district  of  Tippera,  called  chakla  Roshnabad, 
which  is  far  the  most  valuable  of  his  possessions.  The  capital 
is  Agartala  (pop.  9513),  where  there  is  an  Arts  College.  The 
raja's  palace  and  other  public  buildings  were  seriously  damaged 
by  the  earthquake  of  the  12th  of  June  1897.  The  late  raja, 
who  died  from  the  result  of  a  motor-car  acddent  in  1909, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1896,  but  he  had  taken  a  large  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  state  for  some  years  previously. 
The  principle  of  succession,  which  had  often  caused  serious 
disputes,  was  defined  in  1904,  to  the  effect  that  the  chief  may 
nominate  any  male  descendant  through  males  from  himself 
or  from  any  male  ancestor,  but  failing  such  nomination,  then 
the  rule  of  primogeniture  applies. 

HILTON,  JOHN  (i 804-1 878),  British  surgeon,  was  bom  at 
Castle  Hcdingham,  in  Essex,  in  1804.  He  entered  Guy's  Hos- 
pital in  1824.  He  was  appointed  demonstrator  of  anatomy 
in  1828,  assistant-surgeon  in  1845,  surgeon  1849.  In  1867 
he  was  president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  of  which 
he  became  member  in  1827  and  fellow  in  1843,  and  he 
also  delivered  the  Hunterian  oration  in  1867.  As  Arris  and 
Gale  professor  (1859-1862)  he  ddivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  "  Rest  and  Pain,"  which  have  become  dassics.  He  was 
also  surgeon-extraordinary  to  Queen  Victoria.  Hilton  was 
the  greatest  anatomist  of  his  time,  and  was  nick  named  "  Ana- 
tomical John."  It  was  he  who,  with  Joseph  Towne  the  artist, 
enriched  Guy's  Hospital  with  its  unique  collection  of  models. 
In  his  grasp  of  the  structure  and  fuactiocA  Oi^  vJc*.  \st:«^  ^»^ 
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spinal  cord  he  was  far  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries.    As  upheaval^the  phiteau  of  Tibet— the  northefn  face  of  ^whidi  ii 

an  operator  he  was  more  cautious  than  brilliant.    This  was  buttressed  by  the  Kuen  Lun. 

doubtless  due  partly  to  his  living  in  the  pre-anaesthetics  period.        Throughout  this  vast  space  of  elevated  plateau  mod  mwntfiin 

and  partly  to  his  own  consummate  anatomical   knowledge,  face  geologists  now  trace  a  system  of  main  cbuns, 

as  is  indicated  by  the  method  for  opening  deep  abscesses  which  or  axes,  extending  from  the  Hindu  Kush  to  Assam,  JST" 

is  known  by  his  name.    But  he  could  be  bold  when  necessary;  arranged    in     ^>proximately    parallel    lines,    mnd  ji^^i^ 

he  was  the  first  to  reduce  a  case  of  obturator  hernia  by  abdominal  traversed  at  intervals  by  main  lines  of  drainage 

section,  and  one  of  the  first  to  practise  lumbar  colostomy.    He  obUquely.    Godwin-Austen  indicates  six  of  these  gedogjcal  txa 

died  at  Clapham  on  the  14th  of  September  1878.  as  follows: 

HILTON,  WILLIAM  (1786-1839),  English  painter,  was  bom      .«•  The  naain  Central  Asian  aws,  the  Kucn  Lun  fonningtlfci^^ 

in  Uncoln  on  the  3rd  of  June  1786.  son  of  a  portrait-painter  ^^f  fh^^Fra^ns^HiXlS 'Sir  of  Muztagh   (or  Karate^.). 

In  1800  he  was  placed  with  the  engraver  J.  R.  Smith,  and  which  U  lost  in  the  Tibetan  uplands,  pasMog  to  the  north  d  tk 

about  the  same  time  began  studying  in  the  Royal  Academy  sources  of  the  Indus. 

schooL    He  first  exhibited  in  this  institution  in  1803,  sending  ,  3.  The  Ladakh  chain,  partly  north  and  partly  aouth  of  the  Is«tar- 

.  "  Group  of  B.nditU  ";  «d  h.  »on  «UbI»hed  .  reputation  ^^.^^^"^S.'h'^S.ISJpS  tX^S*SS^J^.,2'i^ 

for  choice  of  subject,  and  quahties  of  design  and  colour  superior  part  of  the  Himalayan  •ystem. 

to  the  great  mass  of  bis  contemporaries.    He  made  a  tour  in       4.  The  Zaskar,  or  mam  chain  of  the  Himalava.  Lei  ihe  "awvy 

Italy  with  Thomas  PhiUips,   the  portrait-painter.    In   1813,  fsnM  "  par  exceOence  which  is  indicated  bv  Nann  Pisrbat  (<w- 

hjviy  .xhibit«l  "Miranda  and  Ferdin»d  with  the  1^  of  :SS![L'2„'SS.'5'?£l-l5;li^r„J^*h,r.''£Si4'^^2JS: 

Wood,"  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Academy,  and  m  Uextendsinthelineof  snowy  peaks  which  are  seen  fromamhiotke 

1820    a    full    academician,    his    diploma-picture    representing  famous  peaks  of  Gangotri  and  Nanda  Devi.   This  is  the  best  kaon 

"Ganymede."    In  1823  he  produced  "Christ  crowned  with  range  of  the  HinuiUya.         „.  „    .  .  ^^    ,  ,,       .. 
Thorns,"  a  large  and  important  work.  sul«equently  bought       |;  The  outer^H-Uya  or^Pjr  P-^^^Hac^^r  rxl^ 

out  of  the  Chantrey  Fund;  this  may  be  regarded  as  his  master-  i,„e  of  hills,  more  or  less  broad,  and  in  places  very  distinctly  nuSd 

piece.    In  1827  he  succeeded  Henry  Thomson  as  keeper  of  the  off  from  the  main  chain  by  open  valleys  (dhuns)  or  narrow  vaUcySt 

Academy.     He  died  in  London  on  the  30th  of  December  1839  parallel  to  the  main  axis  of  the  chain."    These  include  the  Sivaliki. 
Some  of  his  best  pictures  remained  on  his  hands  at  his  decease —        Interspersed  between  these  main  geological  axes  are  msny 

such  as  the  "  Angel  releasing  Peter  from  Prison  "  (life-size),  other  minor  ridges,  on  some  of  which  are  peaksof  great  devalioB. 

painted  in  1831,  "  Una  with  the  Lion  entering  Corceca's  Cave  "  In  fact,  the  geological  axis  seldom  coincides  with  the  line  of 

(1832),  the  **  Murder  of  the  Innocents,"  his  last  exhibited  highest  elevation,  nor  must  it  be  confused  with  the  mainfisa 

work  (1838),  "  Comus,"  and  "  Amphitrite."    The  National  of  water-divide  of  the  Himalaya. 

Gallery  now  owns  "  Edith  finding  the  Body  of  Harold  "  (1834),        On  the  north  and  north-west  of  Kashmir  the  great  wata- 

"  Cupid    Disarmed,"    "  Rebecca    and    Abraham's    Servant  "  divide  which  separates  the  Indus  drainage  area  from  that  of 

(1829),  "  Nature  blowing  Bubbles  for  her  Children  "  (1821),  the  Yarkand  and  other  rivers  of  Chinese  Turkestan 

and  "  Sir  Calcpine  rescuing  Serena  "  (from  the  Faerie  Qiteen)  has  been  explored  by  Sir  F.  Younghusband,  and  sub- 

(183 1).    In  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  is  his  likeness  of  John  sequently  by  H.  H.  P.  Deasy.     The  general  result 

Keats,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.    In  a  great  school  or  of  their  investigations  has  been  to  prove  that  the 

period  Hilton  could  not  count  as  more  than  a  respectable  Muztagh  range,  as  it  trends  south-eastwards  and  finally  fociBS  a 

subordinate;  but  in  the  British  school  of  the  earlier  part  of  continuous  mountain  barrier  together  with   the  ig»f  yAram^ 

the  19th  century  he  had  sufficient  elevation  of  aim  and  width  is  the  true  water-divide  west  of  the  Tibetan  plateau.    Shuttiag 

of  attainment  to  stand  conspicuous.  off  the  sources  of  the  Indus  affluents  from  those  of  the  Centrd 

HILVERSUH,  a  town  in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  Asian  system  of  hydrography,  this  great  water-parting  a  dis* 
x8  m.  by  rail  S.E.  of  Amsterdam.  It  is  connected  with  Amstcr-  tinguished  by  a  group  of  peaks  of  which  the  altitude  is  hardly 
dam  by  a  steam  tramway,  passing  by  way  of  the  small  fortified  less  than  that  of  the  Eastern  Himalaya.  Mount  (Godwin-Austen 
towns  of  Naarden  and  Nluiden  on  the  Zuidcr  Zee.  Pop.  (1900)  (28,250  ft.  high),  only  750  ft.  lower  than  Everest,  affords  an 
20,238.  It  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Gooi,  a  stretch  of  excellent  example  in  Asiatic  geography  of  a  dominating,  peak- 
hilly  country  extending  from  the  Zuidcr  Zee  to  about  5  m.  crowned  water-parting  or  divide.  From  Kailas  on  the  far  west 
south  of  Hilversum,  and  composed  of  pine  woods  and  sandy  to  the  extreme  north-eastern  sources  of  the  Brahmaputra,  the 
heaths.  A  convalescent  home,  the  Trompenberg,  was  established  great  northern  water-parting  of  the  Indo-Tibetan  highlands  has 
herein  1 874,  and  there  are  a  town  hall,  middle-class  and  technical  only  been  occasionally  touched.  Littlcdale,  du  Rhins  and 
schoob,  and  various  places  of  worship,  including  a  synagogue.  Bonvalot  may  have  stood  on  it  as  they  looked  southwards  towards 
Hilversum  manufactures  large  quantities  of  floor-cloths  and  Lhasa,  but  for  some  500  or  600  m.  east  of  Kailas  it  appears  to  be 
horse-blankets.  lost  in  the  mazes  of  the  minor  ranges  and  ridges  of  the  Tibetan 

HIMALAYA,  the  name  given  to  the  mountains  which  form  plateau.    Nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  as  yet  well  defined  to  the  east 

the  northern  boundary  of  India.    The  word  is  Sanskrit  and  of  Lhasa. 

literally  signifies  "  snow-abode,"  from  Aim,  snow,  and  dlaya,        The  Tibetan  plateau,  or  Chang,  breaks  up  about  the  meridian 

abode,  and  might  be  translated  "  snowy-range,"  although  that  of  92*^  E.,  and  to  the  east  of  this  meridian  the  affluents  of  the 

expression  is  perhaps  more  nearly  the  equivalent  of  Himachal,  Tsanpo(the  same  river  as  the  Dihong  and  subsequently 

another  Sanskrit  word  derived  from  /rim,  snow,  and  dchal,  as  the  Brahmaputra)  drain  no  longer  from  the  elevated 

mountain,  which  is  practically  synonymous  with  Himalaya  plateau,  but  from  the  rugged  slopes  of  a  wild  region 

and  is  often  used  by  natives  of  northern  India.    The  name  of  mountains  which  assumes  a  systematic  conformation  where 

was  converted  by  the  Greeks  into  Emodos  and  Itnaos.  its  successive  ridges  are  arranged  in  concentric  curves  around 

Jdodem  geographers  restrict  the  term  Himalaya  to  that  portion  the  great  bend  of  the  Brahmaputra,  wherein  are  hidden  the 

of  the  mountain  region  between  India  and  Tibet  enclosed  within  sources  of  all  the  great  rivers  of  Burma  and  China.     Neither 

the  arms  of  the  Indus  and  the  Brahmaputra.    From  the  bend  immediately  beyond  this  great  bend,  nor  within  it  in  the  Hima- 

of  the  Indus  southwards  towards  the  plains  of  the  Punjab  byan  regions  lying  north  of  Assam  and  east  of  Bhutan,  have 

to  the  bend  of  the  Brahmaputra  southwards  towards  the  plains  scientific  investigations  yet  been  systematically  carried  out; 

of  Assam,  through  a  length  of  1500  m.,  is  Himachal  or  Himalaya,  but  it  is  known  that  the  largest  of  the  Himalayan  affluents  of 

Beyond  the  Indus,  to  the  north-west,  the  region  of  mountain  the  Brahmaputra  west  of  the  bend  derive  their  sources  from  the 

ranges  which  stretches  to  a  junction  with  the  Hindu  Kush  south  Tibetan  plateau,  and  break  down  through  the  containing  bands 

of  the  Pamirs,  is  usually  known  as  Trans-Himalaya.    Thus  the  of  hills,  carrying  deposits  of  gold  from  their  sources  to  the  pUins, 

Himalaya  represents  the  southern  face  of  the  great  central  as  do  all  the  rivers  of  Tibet. 
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Altboo^  the  northen  Smlu  ot  tba  "nuipo  t>a£a  ir  dm  uge,  *i>d  tb* 

■nSdcutly  well  known  lo  tocile  the  Indo-TibeUn  wiicnhed  '•i™  1°\, ""■ 

_     ..  .    even   ^pro.im.tdy,   there    eosU   Kmt    lattered  j^™  ^"^ 

J,  I,,  If*    evidence  of  ihe  uture  of  ib*t  strip  of  Notthera  Hinu-  [erence  In  Uh 

ttto^n/  l*y>  an  the  Tibeto-Nepdese  border  which  Ilea  betWEta  the  geokifial 

^•^*i     the  line  of  greMetl  elevation  (ind  the  ttough  o(  the  '^IfXatd^^ 

'".'■■'         T»»npo.    Recent  invejligelinn*  (how  th«t  lU  the  lijion  oTm 

diiel  riveri  ot  NepiJ  flowing  touihwudi  to  the  Tini  i-3ie  (jwtiil 

take  their  riie  iwrth  of  (be  line  of  higheit  cretK,  the  "  main  ihe  peniniuli, 

nn(e  "  «f  the  Hiiti«l«y«;  »nd  th»t  tomt  of  them  dniu  loog  •  i^'SS 

UunI  high-)evel  valleyi  enclo«ed  between  minor  ridga  wh<ne  [^ihTpllS: 

Uiike  ii  puillel  to  the  *iis  of  the  Hinulty*  and,  occuionally,  no  duubi  that, 

■Imal  at  rightangleato  the  course  of  the  maJn  diainage  chaimeti  "t^  "^  **** 

breaking   dpwa    to    the   plajm,     Thii   fprmatlon   brings   the  '5  °^..°'  S* 

■outhem  edge  of  the  Tsanpo  basn  to  the  immediate  nci^bour-  '^^  iXvU 

hood  of  the  banks  of  that  river,  which  runs  at  its  foot  like  a  mng  At  Luck- 

dnin  "■"H-g  a  wall.     It  also  affords  material  evidence  of  that  ly  lo  looo  ft. 

wrinkling  or  folding  action  which  accompanied  the  process  of  ?  "^    ih^ 
upheaval,  when  the  Central  Asian  highlands  were  raised  which    j.  ,  g„t  deprwion,  but  at  yet  there  ia  no  indicaUon  tEt  IhW 
la  nwre  or  less  mailced  throughout  the  whole  of  the  north-west    depmioa  was  ever  beneath  tlw  ica. 
IndiBD  borderland.    North  of  Bhutan,  between  the  Himalayan        In  the  UghC  thmni  by  nc«t  reeearcba  on  the  stnictvrt  and 

rrwct    HTwl    1  hHU     fliia    fnminTinn    ic  annrnTimiirrlu  mnintninpH  ■      ohnn  of  mountain  chain  the  CimlaBatioO  of  tbeK  faCtS  IS  HO  lOKOer 

.cre«  ana  "i™.  tnu  lormation  is  approamalely  mainlameQ ,    ^^^    ,      Fnaneaily  PakeuoicEluH  the  peninsula  al  IfrfSTKa 

laitln  east,  although  the  same  natural  forces  fiisl  resulted  in    b^(^uiKSS?tode3LrfaSiScS^^ 

tlie  same  eflect  of  successive  folds  of  the  earth's  crust,  forming    liswi  extoidcd  aooM  the  ladian  Ocean  lowaids  Sovth  Africa.    tt» 

eileniive  curves  of  ridge  and  furrow,  the  abundant  rainfall     nortbmi  aboRS  weic  washed  bf  the  Sea  of  Tetbys.  which,  at  kiut  fa) 

and  the  totally  disrinct  climatic  conditions  which  govern  the    JnrassK and Ottue^a timea, ■iMehedac         "- ' 

procesaea  trf  denudation  subsettuently  led  to  the  .rosion  of     j^HinS^L   Hie  tangS!!id^Sal^  wl 

deeps  valleys  enclosed  between  forest-covered  tangel  which     up  in  Ihe  earth's  cnist-^Iber  by  the  conti 

rise  steeply  from  the  river  banks.  insome  other •.t-J 1--.. 

Although  suggestions  have  been  made  ot  the  eiisl^nce  of    ?''|!f,5"'k;  Stj hj —  ".SJ"?-     „t  "  " 

hitler  peaks  north  of  the  HimaUya  than  thai  which  dominates     ,te2[^1rikh!£diSr(S^*r1'ffK£iS^I^ 

the  Everest  group,  no  evidence  has  been  adduced  to     fomied  by  Ihe  weight  of  the  oveniding  mass  beading  d( 
WjWSff    support  such  a  contention.    On  (he  other  hand  Ihe    over  whkh  it  nde.  or  die  it  Is  the  lower  Uob  el  the  S-<hspe 
SS*"  observations  of  Major  Ryder  and  other  surveyon  who    "hich  would  aoaarily  leault  if  Ihae  wm  no  TrMurt-lBe 
'"•■         , 1 1 ,  I.,:  ._.u ,,v.  i]_i, ._     KimaUya  reptesentiBg  Ihe  upper  Uab  of  Ihe  S- 

eiploredfroniLhasatothesourcesof  the  Brahmaputra  CeolcS^,  the  HRnalartloiy  be  dirfdedSto  three loneirtkh 
■nd  iDdm.  at  the  condunon  of  the  Tibetan  mission  m  1904,  comtpond  more  or  lew  with  on«nphlca]  diviiioas.  The  nofthein 
CDDClulively  prove  that  Hounl  Evemi,  which  appears  from  the  lonc  u  the  TIbeun,  in  which  loHUUemiis.  hieds  at  PslaeoBic  and 
TTbetaD  plateau  •»  aangle  dominating  peak,  has  no  rival  amongst  Mesoeoic  sge  ate  larsely  deviloped-^ceiiUniiii  ^1,™''-""  " 
Hi™].y«.alti.ud..whiUt  the  very  remarkable  investigation.  S'^rsn^S:?  S^T a'^'t;  S^'fe^'^M:  ISStl^ 
made  by  penmtsion  of  Ihe  Nepal  durbar  from  peaks  near  Kalh-  chieay  of  cryKatUne  and  metamoiphle  ncLs  logelher  with  un- 
mandu  in  igoj,  by  Captain  Wood,  R.E.,  not  only  place  the  [assUJerous  sedioienuty  beds  nippoKl  to  be  of  Paluoioic  an. 
Everest  group  apart  from  other  peaks  with  which  they  have  been    The  southern  nne  compriio  the  Suh-Himala™  and  comiits  entirely 

_<    _iv     _-^^  .    ^  1  .■  -ii. ;_.v.. i.;„,i , of  Tertiary  beds,  and  especially  of  Ihe  upperTertianes.   The  oldest 

contused  by  scientisls,isolaline  them  in  the  topo^phical system     [^,  ^y^^  ^^„  hithStTvieaed  Io-lll?belonE  to  the  Ordoviciao 

of  Nepal,  but  clearly  show  that  there  is  no  one  dommating  and     ,y,ie„,  but  it  ii  hiihly  piobable  Ihal  the  underling  "  Haunantos  " 

ctmtinuous  range  indicating  a  main  Himalayan  chain  which 

Includes  both  Everest  and  Kindiinjunga-    The  main  features  of 

Nepalese  topography  are  now  fairly  well  defined.     So  much 

controversy  has  been  aroused  on  the  subject  of  Himalayan 

altitudes  that  the  present  position  of  scientific  analysis  in  relation 

to  Ihem  may  beshortly  staled.     The  heights  of  peaks  determined 

by  exact  processes  of  trigonometrical  observation  are  bound  to 

be  more  or  teas  in  error  for  three  reasons:  (1)  the  eitraordinary 

(eoidal  deforraalion  of  the  level  suriace  at  the  observing  stations 

in  submonlinc  regions;  (1)  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  refraction 

when  rays  ttaverje  rarefied  air  in  snow-covered  regions;  (3) 

ignorance  of  the  variitiotis  in  the  actual  height  ol  peaks  due  to 

tlic  increase,  or  decrease,  ol  snow     The  value  of  the  heights 

aiiached  10  Ihe  three  highest  mountains  in  Ihe  world  are,  for 

these  reasons,  adjudged  by  Colonel  S.  G.  Burrard,  the  Supt. 

Trigonometrical  Surveys  in  India,  10  be  in  probable  error  to  the 

fol!<_ '       

Pnsenl  Survey         Most  probable 

lonhem  part  ol  the  Himalayan  belt,  al  least  in  Ihebpili 
m  have  been  no  nosc-Anbacan  folding  of  any  niignilude 
.he  dwution  of  Ihe  Nummulilk  beds,  and  that  Ibe 
compfcted  before  Ihe  later  Teniariei  of  Hundes  atre 

It  wai.  Iherefore,  during  Ihe  Miocene  penod  ih"!  Ihe 

■nax  delenninalions  have  Ihe  eflect  ol  placing  Kinchinjunga     ^^J^i^j^jUj  'iXrB^'lSll^^hSYh'e'fSw  nminurflSw  !he 

aeOMldandKilhitdonthelist.  (T.  H.  H.*)         pliocene  period.    Along  the  southem  flanks  3  ihe  Himalaya  Ihe 

Cnibly.— The  Himalaya  have  been  foraied  by  viotenl  cromplini    history  oTlhe  chain  is  ^1  ™™jl"^"?r™"- Ji%';i:'l™i!ff 

of  the  nnh'i  cnnl  along  the  wuihem  margin  of  the  great  tableland     an  lorniHl  nt  Ternary  bedi.  chiefly.Siwahlt  or  upper  l«^n-*«S, 

3  GBSSAsS/^OutHJe  the  «t:  ollbe  n£>untaia  chain  no  .ign  ot    the  lower  HimaUya  ptovtt  coftsw.  iw»ii-(  A  VK--\««aii  ™Ss» 
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Mon  probable 

feS^n"^"""* :  : 

Ii 

aiji 

vrilhcnit  fcMliU.    Throuthaul  tfv  vhofe  kngth  of  the  chain.  irh« 
'  tbe  Siinliki  with  the  pnt-Tcniary  nx:k>  lui  been  i 

1  DiiicuLicvenedkult.   Weu of  ihe  Bbi fiver ■  umilar  im. 

.lull  farou  the  bauniluy  belween  the  lowei  Terdariei  and  the 
pR-TuIiuy  rocla  dI  Ihe  Hiiulayi.  while  belweca  iKe  Sullej  ind 
the  Juouu  riven,  what  Ihe  lower  Tenkriea  help  to  [otm  Ihe  lower 
HimibvL  Ih>  EauU  lis  belween  Ihem  and  the  Siwalila.  Tbe  hade 
of  the  ludl  ii  conttanlly  inwardt,  lowardi  the  centre  d  Ibe  chain. 
nnd  Ibe  older  rocla  whKb  fonn  the  Hinulau  proper,  have  been 

Kihcd  lorwinl  over  the  later  bedi  d  tbe  w&Himdaya.  But  Ihe 
lit  la  more  than  u  ordinary  revened  faull:  It  was.  nearly  every* 
where,  the  nottbeni  boundary  of  depoeidon  of  the  Stwilik  bedf.  and 
only  in  a  lew  inatancet  do  any  of  Ihe  Sivalik  depoaitt  extend  even  Co 
■  vbort  diicance  beyond  it.  Tl>e  (auit  in  fad  vaa  bcinp  Tonnnl 
during  the  depsscion  ol  Ibe  Siwalik  bedi,  and  u  the  bcda  were  laid 
down,  tbe  Himalaya  were  puilicd  ' ' "■ —  ■■-  ■':—•:'■- 


■land 
beiwn 
durto 


._  ..  „.  _..^  .^...,  of  vapour  lie  b^ow  Ihe  avctue  aldtud- 
alaya;ando1  tbe  reiidue,  one-hall  of  The  air  and  virnaNy 

the  Kinulaya  ai  elawhe^,  biit  (he  amount  o-  --r—-  - -  —  -^ 

apby.    Within  the  am  of  ihe  IraRi-  one-iixlh  f»metiniei  only  one-tenth  I  of  thai  obierved  at  the  toot  of 

wehavebedjof  hardlimettoncoriand-  the  mouniaiQi  is  lound  at  the  ercatest  hcighli,   Thii  b  depeodem 

with  «Dft  ihale*.  which  leadi  to  the  on  tbe  lempersture  of  Ihe  air  which  rapidly  decreaaea  vllh  Atkiide. 

iCDOpmK  out  by  ennudof  lonR  narmv  vdHevs  whece  the  On  the  mountaini  every  alijiiide  hai  itt  correvpondinf  tempentare. 

■halci  occur,  and  Ihe  pgnage  of  the  Binami  ihrough  deep  an  elevation  of  looo  ll.  producing  a  lull  of  3I*.  or  about  i*  (a  each 

riluorgniiesncnn  the  hard  limnloneanticlinili^  which  30a  fi.  The  mean  winleriempcraiure  al  ;oaaCt.  (which  b  about  Ihe 

n  tmtular  lena  ol  parallel  lidnet  with  Ihe  ended  valleyi  average  btifhi  of  HimaWan  "  hill  siiiioni ")  n  44*  P.  and  th* 

a.  Tbe  rml  man  of  the  Himalaya  exhibit  J  tbe  Hmeilnicl  lire,  aummer  mean  about  65°  F     At  9000  It.  ihe  mean  lemperalun  ol 

tbe  lanie  canditiona  actini  for  longer  periods  and  on  1  much  thecoldeK  month  i;  31   F    Al  l:ijioo  It.  the  Ihermomelet  never  falb 

1 -..J  !-  -i-- partem  ponionaofihe  below  fneiing-point  from  the  end  ol  May  to  ihe  middle  of  October, 

ditiont-andeipiicially  and  at  15.000  11.  it  isaddom  above  ihai  poimeven  inthcbeiihl  of 

u.   inH^Lu  ui  wiuE.  uajicfl,  wiod-fwept  vulEeva.  aummer.    It  ahouU  be  noted  ihai  the  (hcimameirlcal  coodilioni  of 

E  alluvial  pbiot— lueh  ai  Manipur— bul  for  the  Tiber  vary  coniiderably  Iram  ihuae  ol  the  Himabya.    Ai  ia.000  II 

F  action  g)  ihe  river  hai  been  able  10  keep  pace  in  Tihcl  the  mean  nl  ihr  hoiie^i  monih  it  ahoui  60*  F.  and  of  Ihe 

iver  bed,  uid  WE  b*ve  deep,  Keep^idcd  valleyi  coldai  about  10*  F.  whibt,  at  is,w>o  It.  1 
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Irhb  thf  Rid  o[  October  to  tbe  end  of  ApriL    The  diitributkni  of  ntnted  8  In.  In  thi  t*«iy-[aur  bann.   TIm  dimmuiu  at  the 

VEiEUtioa  and  lopofnphiol  cDafcnnatiDii  Ur|tl)>  influence  the  gladen  OB  the  OUCH  MimiUy*.  when.  ubcloiTrRnuked,t)KviUeyi 

ration  of  local  tempenture.    For  uumnre  ii  may  be  found  that  octcend  npidly  to  lover  kvela.  are  fairly  companblr  with  rboae  o( 

difference  of  tempcralurc  brtvem  EoEnt-clad  Anjtea  aad  the  Alpioe  glaoerit  thoufh  frequefltly  much  weFding  (hem  Ln  Length — 

Indian  plaioa  it  twice  u  much  in  April  and  May  aa  in  December  or  <l  or  10  dl  oot  being  uddbu*!    In  the  cicvaied  nlley*  of  nonhem 

Januaiy ;  and  the  difference  between  the  tempeialure  of  a  well'  Tibet,  where  Ibe  dHruetive  action  of  the  lummer  heat  11  far  ku. 

wooded  hill  top  and  the  open  valley  below  may  vaiy  from  g"  lo  14"  the  developmeol  of  the  gladen  il  enormoui.     At  one  laaliCy  in 

within  tweniy-lnur  hoitrt.    The  eeneral  [elaiioni  of  lempeialuie  lo  aorth-wegtera  Ladalth  there  Ii  a  oontinuoui  maai  of  mow  and  ice 

altitude  a>  deiennincd  by  Himalayan  obteTvatioTK  aie  a>  follows;  eilending  acTDB  1  inowy  ridge,  meniuring  6i  m.  between  the 

(t)  The  decnaac  of  lempenEure  with  aliiiude  ia  moA  rajwl  In  enremitiea  of  the  two  Blacien  at  iti  oppoiite  cndi.    Another  Hogle 

■ummer.      fl}  The   annual   range  diminlEhea  with   the   elevation,  glacier  hai  been  aurveyed  36  m.  long. 

«re,  however^  apt  lo  become  anomaloua  when  affiled  to  elevated  heir  riie  froD 

■nd  open  and  uncLoudy  regiooi  both  above  and  below  the  foreft-dad  then  are  the 


In  the  eaMem  Himalaya  tbe  ordinary  innfer  limit  of  mow  U 
Aooofl.  andit  never  lietformanydayievenal  7000  It-  In  Kuoiaon, 
-  -  -  on  the  w«i,  it  UHialfy  reachca  down  10  tbe  saoo  ft.  level 
"  and  occawMially  to  ISOO  tl.    Snow  hai  been  known  10 

Ian  u  Pnbawar.    At  Leh.  in  wejtem  Tibet,  hardly  1  ft.  of  mow  in^icale  the  addition  of  an  Afghan  at  welUt  ol  an  African  elenent. 

19/100  ft.  it  not  generally  more  than  3  uTbiit  on  tbe  Himalayan  tome  previoui  connexion  with  Africa. 

ixiiei  farther  east  the  laJliare  much  heavier.    Even  in  September  The  European  flora,  which  iidiSuied  from  the  McdilemneanakHig 

thew  paiaet  may  be  quite  blocked  and  they  are  not  utually  open  till  the  hi^,  landt  of  Alia,  extendi  to  the  Himalaya;  many  Europ^n 

the  middle  of  June.    The  Hiow-llne,  or  the  level  to  which  anow  apeciet  reach  tftc  central  parti  of  the  chain,  though  few  leacD  iti 

recedcfl  id  (he  courae  of  the  year,  mngea  from  TS,oriD(o  (6,«io  ft.  od  raitem  end.  while  genera  common  to  Europe  and  the  Himalaya  are 

(he  (DUthem  eipDHirei  of  the  Himalaya  (hat  carry  perpetual  mow.  abundant  throughout  and  at  all  clevationt.     From  the  opfioiits 

■king  all  (ha(  par(  of  the  aySem  thai  lies  between  Si kkim  and  (he  iiuarter  an  influiof  Japaneie  and  Chinete  formi,  inch  aa  the  ihodo- 

tndui.    I(  ii  IKK  (ill  December  that  the  anow  begins  (o  descend  lor  dendroni.  the  tea  plant,  Aiuvit,  Uiivinfa.  ^jKmMa.  Admin*, 

(he  winter.  aUhough  after  September  light  falls  occur  which  cover  Ccntlm'  and  oihers.  haa  taken  place,  thcic  being  more  BumeiwH  ia 

the  nountain  lidci  down  (0  ii/no  ft,,  but  those  soon  dimppear.  the  east  and  gradually  dioppcaring  in  the  veM.   Ob  tbe  higher  and 

On  (he  Blowy  range  the  tnow-lineiiijot  lon-erthan  18,5" ''- "nd  on  therclorecoofcr  and  k™  rainy  langte  of  tbe  Himalaya  (he  conditiou 

the  aunmil  of  the  table-land  it  teaches  to  aojxo  ft.    On  all  the  of  temperature  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  the  varlout  ipeciea 

puaetinlo  Tibet  vegetation  reachei  10  about  ly.joo  t(.,  and  in  ate  readily  found  by  atcending  or  dcacending  the  Buunlala  dope*. 

Auruit  they  may  be  croHcd  in  ordinary  yeart  up  to  18400  fl.  and  thereton  a  gnster  uaUonnity  of  character  in  the  Kgeutioo  it 

without  finding  any  mow  upon  tbem;andit  it  as  imposuhle  to  find  maintained  along  tb*  whole  chain.    At  tbe  greater  elevatiofli  tin 

•now  in  the  tummer  Ib  Tibet  at  13.300  ft.  above  (he  lea  a*  on  the  apecies  identical  srith  tboie  of  Europe  become  more  IreqtieM.  and 

plaint  of  India.  in  the  alpine  regions  many  pbnrt  are  found  identical  with  tpadetof 

Cluitr).— The  level  to  which  the  Himalayan  glaticrs  extend  Is  (he  Amic  jone.  On  tbe  Tibetan  plateau,  wiih  the  increased  dryneis, 

greatly  dependent  on  local  eonditionii^jinncipally  the  extent  and  a  Siberian  type  is  esublishcd.  with  many  true  Sberian  specie)  and 

pDw(ionol  the  mountain  on  which  they  are  fornled.   Glaciers  on  ihe  ated.  even  to' the  plainsof  Upper  India.   The  tolal  absence  of  a  few 

tbe  caK  in  Tibet,  or  in  the  most  ekvated  valleys  near  the  snowy  be  noticed,  among  which  may  be  named  Is/u,  fatua.Ariului.  Enai. 

range.     The  gtaclert  ot  Sikklm  and  the  eastern  mountains  are  Aala  and  Cuiacar, 

believed  not  to  reach  a  lower  levrl  than  ij.joo  or  14.000  ft.    In  In  the  more  humid  regions  of  the  taat  the  mountains  are  almost 

KuDiaon  many  of  them  descend  to  between  ii.soo  and  ta.soo  ft.  everywhere  covered  with  a  dense  fotisi  which  rcachu  up  to  11.000 

tn  the  higher  valleysand  Tibet  15.000  and  16,000  ft.  is  the  ordinaty  orii.i 

losrer.    In  Europe  the  glaciers  deKcnd  between  3000  and  5000  ft.  (o  ij.i 

below  tbe  mow-Upe,  and  in  the  Himalaya  and  Tibet  about  the  tame  In  Sikitim  tne  mountains  are  covered  witn  oense  rorest  01  tan 

boldt  good.     The  summer  temperatures  ol  the  points  where  the  umbrageous  trees,  commonly  accompanied  by  a  luxuriant  growth 

j.^ J  ..  -L.  ui_.. . J ,.:.,..  .^.,.  .u ,  .1.  ,, ......  _v.„^  ,^  adorned  wiih  climbins  and  epiphytal  plants  in 


corresponding  positions  in  European  glaciers,  via.  for  July  a  little  wonderful  prolusion. 

below  6o"  F.,  August  s8°  and  September  ss*.  olit.  Shorn  (iSI),  lai 

Meaiurementi  of  the  movement  of  Himalayan  gbcien  give  retultt     bamboo*  and  teveral  ,_ -.._.„      ^ - 

According  closely  srith  those  obtained  under  analogous  crmditions  in  remarkable,  climbing  over  the  largest  trees;  and  thit 

die  Alp^  via.  rates  frrjm  f\  10  14  J  in.  in  twenty-four  hours.    The  limit  of  Cyroi  and  MyfUtica  fnutmrg).    Plantainiasc 

^otiooof  one  glacier  from  the  middleol  May  10  the  middle  ol  October  PwdAnut  mi  Irec^lernt  abound.    Other  fcmt,  Sau\ 


.  .^eciet  of  Canaan 
Hand  thit  [t  the  wi 
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ir.lr_i  r_i^th.«i.l».i  .r-t^uQlia  Thougli onupnia of  coB«  1 

hiccctAfkilly  on  a  ]^rjt  k:*1c»  exxb  in  ub  ei« 

Myriinr,  Symplocos  and  RubKt.    RbodDdendrau  b^m  lit  tnd  wntof  the  mounuiQL    In  Ihevcfttm  HinulHya  ibeniltrnbd 

ix.  Torming  in  nuny  placa  the  nuu  of  the  ibmbhy  veoetatiDn  which  indiEFDOMi  to  ri  Auani»  which  \x  pot  tpecl&caUy  AiRwrra,  ud  il 

ertrtmcly  njmtroui  bwwtcn  6000  and  Bom  ft.    01  the  ConiltTM,  rvtrr**im  ^Smii.  ThrprodijceoftbeCh;ne«vii«yinihikI 

Abia  Briaaniata  and  SmiOiiawl  and  the  tmh  (a  genus  not  leen  iii  k  neither  n  abuodanl  nor  to  hii(h1y  Bavound  u  that  s(  Ike  K- 

atnenl  in  the  wctier  climate  of  Eikluoi.  introduced  irom  South  America  and  naturaliied  in  (hi  auia 

On  the  dficT  and  higher  mountainaofthcinterior  of  the  chain,  tha  Himalaya.  prorniK*  to  yiekl  at  a  comparatively  amall  coat  aDaaak 

forcata  become  more  open,  and  an  tpnad  leia  umformly  over  the  tupply  of  Che  fchriluge  earncted  Imm  ita  baric-    At  pnacsi  (k 

bill-iidn.  a  luxuriant  herbaceoui  vegcuiion  appeaii.  and  the  number  manulactun  it  almon  wholly  in  the  hand>  of  tbc  C 

of  ihtubby  Lrnntiuiiu.  luch  at  Damadiitm  and  Inditojrra,  in-  the  dni(  pRnied  ia  all  dtipwd  ol  in  '    " 

creaiH.  ai  wdfaa  Ramauyiaccae,  Rmaitai.  Umiellijtrai,  LkMoAh,  Z»IiHy.— The  general  diiliibution  1 

Cnnineitc.  Cypersaa  and  other  Eunpean  geoen.  much  tEe  •■me  condiliou  lliat  ha 

Paiiina  to  ihe  wnlward,  and  viewing  the  ll«a  of  Kumaon,  which  The  conaeiion  vilh  Europe  on  the  n 

province  holds  a  central  poHtion  on  the  chain,  on  the  Both  itieridian.  north-east,  with  Africa  on  the  »uth 

we  find  that  Ihc  gnidual  decn-ase  of  moisture  and  increase  ef  hLf:h  regioD  on  the  south-east  is  manifest;  1 

lummer  heat  are  accompanied  by  a  marked  change  of  the  vctctation.  ence  of  the  EuR^xan  and  Eastern  to 
The  tisfHcal  forest  is  characicniid  by  the  ireo  o(  the  holler  and 

Ferns  are  more  rare,  and  the  Itce-icins  have  diuppeared.  The 
■peciet  of  palm  arc  also  mluced  to  two  or  three,  und  bamboos,  though 

Finiahniifalia,  rhododendron,  oak  and  i*ierrr.  At  Naini  Tal  cypress 
is  abundant.  The  shrubby  vegetation  compriics  Fosa.Kubut, 
Ixdiieftn,  DiimeJium.  Btrttrii,  BtflimttiB.  Viburnum.  Cicnulu. 
with  an  Arundiiaria.   Of  herbaceous  plants  species  -'  = '— 

northeni  sli 

holly,  homU , — 

besides  the  above  are  mcr  Corytus,  the  common  wj^nut.  found  wi._ 
throughout  the  range,  horse  chestnut,  yew.  also  Piat  WtbbianCt 

grow  spontaneously  east  of  Kumaon).  and  several  junipers.    The  marten  and  ennine;  also  wild  sues.     Among  birds  are  found 

denscrforFSIsarecommonly  loundonincnortbemfaceBoi  thehJEher  bustard  and  species  ol  sand-grouK  and  partridge;  water-fovl  ia 

ranges,  or  in  the  deeper  vjUleys.  between  8000  and  io.;oa  ft.  The  great  variety,  which  breed  on  the  lakes  in  suoimer  and  migrate  ta 

woods  on  the  outer  langcs  from  300a  up  to  7000  ft.  arc  more  open,  the  plains  of  India  in  winter;  the  raven,  hawks,  eagle*  and  osit 

-  might  be  anticipated,  are  far  from  numerous,  but  9  fev  liaidi  ut 

I  found.belongingforthe  most  part  to  type*,  such  as  PkrynattpkaiMt 

.- ,-.-.  charactcriiiicrf  the  Central-yWtic  area.  The  fishes  from thelMd 

'axifroga  tnd  manv  others.  waters  of  the  Indus  also  tKlon£,  for  the  most  pan,  to  Ccntral-Asiuia 

Cultivation  hardly  extends  above  7000  ft-,  except  in  the  valleys  type'i,withasmalladmixturcof  purely  Hiniala>'anforms.    Amoiuit 

ehitid  the  great  snowy  peaks,  where  a  few  fields  o(  buckwheat  and  the  fomwr  are  several  peculiar  small-scaled  carps,  belonging  toibe 

'I'ibetan  ba^ey  are  sown  up  to  11,000  or  Iz.ooo  ft.    At  the  lower  genus  5clif»rA0rax  and  its  allies. 

elevations  rice,  main  and  milLls  are  common,  wheat  and  barley  at  a  The  ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  from  the  border  of  Tibet  to  (he 

somewhat  higher  level,  and  buckwheat  and  amaranth  usually  on  the  plains,  form  a  loolo^ical  region  vhich  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the 

poorer  lands,  or  those  recently  reclaimed  from  forest.   Betides  these,  world,  particubrly  m  respect  to  birds,  to  which  the    forest-clad 

mostof  the  ordinary  vegetables  uf  the  pbins  are  reared,  and  potatoes  mountains  offer  almost  every  range  of  temperature, 

havebeeniatroducedintheneighbourhoodof  all  theBritishstaiions.  Only  two  or  three  forms  of  monkey  enter  the  mountaioii  the 

As  we  pass  to  the  west  the  species  of  rhodudendron.  oak  and  bngur,  a  species  of  StmHopUktcH',  raiuing  up  to  11.000  ft.  No 

Marneliit  Irv  much  reduced  in  number  as  eomparrd  to  the  eastern  leiniirs  occur,  although  a  species  isiouHrin  Assam, and  another  m 

region,  and  both  tbe  Malayan  and  Japanese  forms  ore  much  less  Kuthetn  India.   Bauarenumerooa.'bvl  the  species  are  for  the  most 

The  herbaceous  tropical  and  semi-tropical  vegetation  part  not  peculiar  to  the  aira;  several  European  forms  are  found 

I —  -i -"i^ppears,  the   Sctiaminm,  epiphj-tal  and  at  the  higher  elevations.    Moles,  which  '■—  — ■■- — —  "-  -*--  ■--'■— 


ir,  CyftandrMoat  and  Bttoniat  only  occur    peninsula,  abound  in  the  forest  rerioos  of  thi 


likewise  by  decree 

...  ^.....  ^...-...^-..-.jKumaon.atulscarcelyanend  west  of  theSuIlei.  a  moderate  altitude,  and  shrewsof  —  - , .^  ..,..».._ 

In  like  manner  several  of  the  western  forms  suited  to  drier  climates  everywhcrc^amongst  them  are  two  veiy  remarkable  forms  of  waicf^ 

find  their  eaiteni  limit  in  Kumaon.     In  Kashmir  the  plane  and  shrew,  one  of  which,  however,  fferlsfofc.  is  prolubly  TibetaBratber 

Lombardy  poplar  flouriih.  though  hardly  seen  farthereast.lhecbcrty  than  Himalayan.    Beats  are  eoaaion,  and  so  are  a  marten,  several 

is  cultivated  in  oitihards.  and  tbe  vegetation  presents  an  ernincntly  wcaKlsandotters,aiidcataofvarlouaidndsaiKl  sires,  from  the  little 

European  cast.   The  alpine  flora  ia  slower  in  changing  its  character  spotted /ir/fi&rficdfefiijs.  smaller  than  a  dmnestic  cat.  to  aninuJsUc^ 

as  sre  pass  from  east  to  west,  but  in  Kashmir  the  vegetation  of  the  tneclcmdedleDidrdrivallliiffaknpardinsiic.  Leopards arvcommoo, 

higher  mountains  hardly  dilfers  from  that  of  the  mountains  of  and  the  tiger  wanders  to  a  coastdernblc  elevation,  but  can  hardly  be 

Alghanistan,  Perua  and  biberia,  even  in  species.  contidereir  a  pcnnanent  inhabitant,  CKLvt  in  the  lower  valkji. 

The  total  number  of  flowering  plants  inhabiting  the  range  amounts  Civets,  the  mingvosii  U/rrfnEn),  and  toddy  cats  IParaJeiuria)  an 

probably  to  5000  or  6000  species,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  only  found  at  the  lower  ehvalioi*.   Ullddiigi  (QvnJ  ancommna, 

several  hundred  common  English  plants  chletiy  from  tbe  temperate  but  neither  foxes  nor  wulvta  occw  ui  the  forest  area.    BesideBthaie 

and  alinne  re^nsj  and  the  characteristic  of  the  flora  as  a  whole  is  carnivon  some  very  peculiar  forms  arr  Fouivi.  the  most  remarkable 


ibly  complete  illusttat 
n  au  ine  cniei  ntviai  lamiurs  of  all  pans  of  the  work 
omparalively  few  distinctive  features  ij  itsosm-  andlinsang.an^)erranieivci,arerepreflentaii^'esDf  Malayan  tyi 


1  pant  of  the  world,  and    American  racoon.    Two  other  cenera.  IMiaii,  an  abcrrint  badier. 

ijiuown-  andlin— -  ---' ■- ■--' 

out.butfewof     AmonU--   — - 

inds  atuTbullvii! 


valuable  of  the  tmsi  with  the  "Toon"  and  "  Sissoo,"  it  (tows  in  both  kinds  and  Individuals  bring  nur 

the  outer  langes  most  accessible  from  the  plaint.    The  "  Deodar"  peculiarity,  a  bamboo  tat  (UMisiiiyil 

is  also  much  used,  but  the  other  fanes  produce  timber  t'      '  

durable.    Bamboos  giBSi  everywhere  »laa«  the  outer  n 


r^iy!TW*     The  depfaut  !■  ioaai  in  the  outs  tonata  u  fir  aa  tbe     —  _ 

jtumu. ukd  the  rhuucem Mtiu aa the  Soidft;  the  apnad  of  botb     edequate 
-'-'-—  uiguk  u  [u  u  the  India  UK)  into  the  plaioa  of  ladii,  (r-     — — j- 


fife-a/mb    Wdd  r.__  _.. 

pecuLkr  Hieciet  <n  piKmv-hog 

Idhabiti  the  lor^ni  at  the  ba; 

Sildm.  Decroftevenl'IdndiaTe  niKwilh,  but  do 
high  on  the  hiUHdea.  and  bdonc  eiduivrlylo  In^ 
niialEdeerluepitollHcnaterdivaliaiii.  Tbechc.. 
ud  Che  Malay  counttin  an  luucpreieDlcd.  Thr  k^l 

CDaod  at  the  bife  a(  the  hilli.   Three ' ^■ 

haviai  KHDe  affinitiet  with  ■nta,  iot 
the '-  Kioir  "  (Nnmiaediuy^gonl 
Irafiu),  the  latt-named  rvnsinv  to  n 
the  paogoCiD  lUawij)  ia  irprt 
Himalaya.   A  dolphin  (fbUiiiiuM) 

AlnMM  all  the  otdci 
manenoua  variety  of  forrnfl  U 
rivalled  in  Ceocnl  and  South 
biidaof  prey  I 
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el  Huaalarta  tecoBy.    It  la  bnt  latdy,  hawew,  that  any 


which „ , 

Too  often  the  brown,  t»rreD. 

in  ue  frey  nlita  that  tmtp 


(hehOlioltheoii 


thoae  varied  ioddenta 


penpcclive  of  bill  and  vale  i* 


Rvtncled  to  parraltceti,   ot  w' '  ' 
B   nude  inuQ  lory.     The  nui 
»nd  the  variety  oJ  plumage 
CDcknj,  of  wliLch  there  arc  i 
using  ai  in   Europe.     The 

S^s  rivSIn  beaucy'the'h™ 
Creeprn.  nutbatcho,  sbrilva,  ■ 
pmllDVat  thruiheft  dippen  and 
bols  and  onolei,  peculiar  type* 
tii^emnjlayr  — ■ 


ei  aicendi  that     Himalaya;   fe«et  aliU  an  capable  oil  tianalating  their  impra^ou 
into  lanyaage  wWch  ia  neither  exuncrated  nor  inadequate. 

ibtolute  hfigm  of  Kme  peaks  above  jca^evr 

XcfrUn*  EH^  sf  Sun  SUpa  VmTit. 


Jp«l«ri  ia  very  ERat 
wut  ^ty  ^eciet).  bul- 


■rvvrti  woul-ingcona,  dovca  and  ireen  pigeona 
binU  include  tne  peacock,  which  Tverywhoe  odor 

injr  on  ibt  plaina,  Jungle  fowl  and  leven]  pbeaa ,  ,. ,._^  _. 

which  the  chilmf  may  be  named  aa  moat  abundant,  and  anow-  ~ 

pbeaiaDta  and  partridgea.  found  only  at  the  jrealeat  elevaliona.     'J  will 
V/i^n and  nlerfowl  are  Car  leaa  abundant,  andthoae Knirring  are    ■jope ' 


Place  of  Obaervation. 

of  Slope 
e:.po«l. 

SSi-iS*.  :  : 

^^'"A.^J'. 

1S.7S1 

ll.S" 

rhlch  ia  afforded  by  the  farniliar  vii 


AuiHoanrEi.— Drew.  Jamm  awt  Koiknir  (London,  1S75); 
C.  W.  LriiDer,i>irdulsii(l887)',  J.  Kddulph,  Tnta  tf  Uu  hIHu 
Xiiit(Oi|cul>>.  1880)1  H.  H.  Codirin-Aiiaten,  "  Mountain  Syatema 


.ya,"  voia.  v.  and  "vi^  Pr«.' jt  C.  S.  OMj-lBSaJi 
udnii«iIf>cfaii»ualan(Leipiig.lM4)!  H.  cTB. 
"  the  Himalaya,"  "■   " 


ound  iri 

fa  Indica,  pul^isKed  by  the 


rwnt  part  beiijnging  to  groups  that  evffnd  both  inro  t 

Urge  and  goigeoui  ipeciei  of  PupiSit.  Kymf*alidst,  Ui 
D^uidar,  and  the  more  favoured  Walilieaaic  dcacribed  a 
■econd  to  South  America  in  the  diapl^v  "f  '*<"  f"™'  «* 
variety  in  inwt  life.  Molha.  abo,  of : 
■»■  common.  The  cicada'a  KHig  reso 
flight*  of  locusta  freguenlly 


MnaJaiw  Strury. — Much  haa  be 


in^  the  giaciera  and 


RI  b.  <Ndham,  "The  Evolution  of  Indian  Ceo- 
i».  Jew.  R.  C.  S.;  W.  Lawicnce,  Kaikmir  (Oifonl, 
M.  Conway.  Climh'iif  and  Eiplnriw  in  llu  Kcnimam 
'-  "  aaVock  WoAmtihU  lie  let  WfMefHlmalaj» 

.H.VIoiknaii.Ict^imndHtitliliiifaiilllulaik 

':   D.  W.  Frah&ekt.  Aniid  JCM(fIta^iiiita(iQ(>3).  ' 
ecology  aee  R.  Lydckker,  "  The  Gc^ogy  of  Kiihinir."  Ac.. 
/arm,  &.  Sure.  /»d<a,  vol.  indi.     (iMjj;     C.  S.  Middlcmia^ 

rt«.,  vol.  «lv.  pt.  J  (1890);   C.  L.Criesbach,Cioloryi>/J*(  CoUro) 
//rnrflajfll,  vol.  wiii.  (189II:    R.  D.  Oldham,  WomS  af  lie  C«;o 
0/ {nrfw.  chap,  nviiL  (indfij.,  1S91).     DcKripti-      ' ---  '-    ' 

Cc^i^'Surv^  o'fl  lidia"  'Cakuita. 

HUERA.acityonlh< 
cast  bank  of  the  Hioici 

548  B.C.  by  the  Chalcidian  inhabitants  ol  Zancle,  in  company 
with  many  Syiacusan  eiilea.  Early  in  the  jlh  cenluty  the 
lyunl  Tcrillas.  son-in-law  of  Anoiilaa  of  Rhegium  and  Zande, 
appealed  to  Ih*  Canhiginians,  who  came  lo  his  aisislance,  but 
were  ulletly  delcaled  by  Gclon  of  Syracuse  in  480  B.C. — on  the 
lame  day,  ilia  add.  ai  the  bailie  of  Salanui.  Thrasydanis,  >on 
if  Thcron  of  Agrigcnium,  seems  to  have  tilled  the  dly  oppres- 
lively,  but  an  appeal  made  to  Hieio  of  Syracuse,  Ceton's  brother, 
iras  betrayed  by  him  to  Tlieron;  the  biter  massacreil  all  bis 
tneroles  and  in  the  following  year  reietilcd  the  lown-  In  415  it 
refused  to  admit  the  Athenian  fleet  and  remained  an  ally  ol 
Syracuse,  In  40S  the  Carthaginian  invading  army  under 
Haouibal,  after  capturing  Selinus,  invested  &nd  i.<ic^  Wcs^n. 
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and  razed  the  city  to  the  ground,  founding  a  new  town  dose  to  the 
hot  springs  (Thermae  Himeraeae),  8  m.  to  the  west.  The  only 
relic  of  the  ancient  town  now  visible  above  ground  is  a  small 
portion  (four  columns,  lower  diameter  7  ft.)  of  a  Doric  temple,  the 
date  of  which  (whether  before  or  after  480  B.C.)  is  imcertain. 

HIMERIUS  {fi.  A.D.  315-386),  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician, 
was  bom  at  Prusa  in  Bithynia.  He  completed  his  education  at 
Athens,  whence  he  was  summoned  to  Antioch  in  362  by  the 
emperor  Julian  to  act  as  his  private  secretary.  After  the  death 
of  Julian  ia-  the  following  year  Himerius  returned  to-  Athens, 
where  he  established  a  school  of  rhetoric,  which  he  compared 
with  that  of  Isocrates  and  the  Delphic  oracle,  owing  to  the 
number  of  those  who  flocked  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  hear 
him.  Amongst  his  pupils  were  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  and  Basil 
the  Great,  bishop  of  Caesarea.  In  recognition  of  his  merits, 
civic  rights  and  the  membership  of  the  Areopagus  were  conferred 
upon  him.  The  death  of  his  son  Rufinus  (his  lament  for  whom, 
called  iiopff^la,  b  extant)  and  that  of  a  favourite  daughter 
greatly  affected  his  health;  in  his  later  years  he  became  blind 
and  he  died  of  epilepsy.  Although  a  heathen,  who  had  been 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Mithra  by  Julian,  he  shows  no 
prejudice  against  the  Christians.  Himerius  is  a  typical  repre- 
sentative of  the  later  rhetorical  schools.  Phoiius  (cod.  165,  243 
Bekker)  had  read  71  speeches  by  him,  of  36  of  which  he  has  given 
an  epitome;  24  have  come  down  to  us  complete  and  fragments 
of  10  or  12  others.  They  consist  of  epideictic  or  "  display  " 
speeches  after  the  style  of  Aristides,  the  majority  of  them 
having  been  delivered  on  special  occasions,  such  as  the  arrival  of 
a  new  governor,  visits  to  different  cities  (Thessalonica,  Constanti- 
nople), or  the  death  of  friends  or  well-known  personages.  The 
PoUmarchkuSj  like  the  Menexenus  of  Plato  and  the  Epitaphios 
Logos  of  Hyp>ereides,  is  a  panegyric  of  those  who  had  given  their 
lives  for  their  country;  it  is  so  called  because  it  was  originally 
the  duty  of  the  polemarch  to  arrange  the  funeral  games  in 
honour  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  Other  declamations, 
only  known  from  the  excerpts  in  Photius,  were  imaginary  orations 
put  into  the  mouth  of  famous  persons — Demosthenes  advocating 
the  recall  of  Aeschincs  from  banishment,  Hypereides  supporting 
the  policy  of  Demosthenes,  Themistocles  inveighing  against  the 
king  of  Persia,  an  orator  unnamed  attacking  Epicurus  for 
atheism  before  Julian  at  Constantinople.  Himerius  is  more  of  a 
poet  than  a  rhetorician,  and  his  declamations  are  valuable  as 
giving  prose  versions  or  even  the  actual  words  of  lost  poems  by 
Greek  lyric  writers.  The  prose  poem  on  the  marriage  of  Severus 
and  his  greeting  to  Basil  at  the  beginning  of  spring  are  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  the  old  lyric.  Himerius  possesses  vigour  of  language  and 
descriptive  powers,  though  his  productions  are  spoilt  by  too 
frequent  use  of  imagery,  allegorical  and  metaphorical  obscurities, 
manneris/n  and  ostentatious  learning.  But  they  are  valuable 
for  the  history  and  social  conditions  of  the  time,  although 
bcking  the  sincerity  characteristic  of  Libanius. 

See  Eunapius,  Vitae  sophistarum;  Suidas,  s.v.;  editions  by  G. 
Wernsdorf  (1790),  with  valuable  introduction  and  commentaries, 
and  by  F.  DUbncr  (1849)  in  the  Didot  series;  C  Teuber,  (huustiorus 
Himerianae  (Brcslau,  1 882);  on  the  style,  E.  Nordcn,  Die  anlike 
Kunslprosa  (1898). 

HIHLY  (LOUIS),  AUGUSTS  (1823-1906),  French  historian 
and  geographer,  was  born  at  Strassburg  on  the  28th  of  March 
1823.  After  studying  in  his  native  town  and  taking  the  university 
course  in  Berlin  (1842-1843)  he  went  to  Paris,  and  passed  first 
in  the  examination  for  fellowship  {agjrigation)  of  the  lycies 
(1845),  first  in  the  examinations  on  leaving  the  £cole  des  Chartes, 
and  first 'in  the  examination  for  fellowship  of  the  faculties  (1849). 
In  1849  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  with  two  theses, 
one  of  which,  Wala  et  Louis  U  Dfhonnaire  (published  in  Paris 
In  1849),  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  French  scholars  in  the 
province  of  Carolingian  history.  Soon,  however,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  geography.  In  1858  he  obtained 
an  appointment  as  teacher  of  geography  at  the  Sorbonne,  and 
henceforth  devoted  himself  to  that  subject.  It  was  not  till 
1876  that  he  published,  in  two  volumes,  his  remarkable  Histoire 
de  la  formation  territoriale  des  Hats  de  r Europe  centrale,  in  which 
he  showed  with  a  firm,  but  sometimes  slightly  heavy  touch, 


the  reciprocal  influence  exerted  by  geognphy  aod  hiiUiy. 
While  the  work  gives  evidence  throu^out  of  wide  and  iicB> 
directed  research,  he  preferred  to  write  it  in  the  focm  of  1 
student's  manual;  but  it  was  a  manual  so  original  that  it  gsiaed 
him  admission  to  the  Institute  in  i88x.  In  that  year  he  mu 
appointed  dean  of  the  faculty  of  letters,  and  for  ten  yean  be 
directed  the  intellectual  life  of  that  great  educaticmal  ceatre 
during  its  development  into  a  great  scientific  body.  He  died 
at  Sevres  on  the  6th  of  October  1906. 

HIHHEL,  FREDERICK  HENRY  (X765-X8X4),  GcnnaB  com- 
poser, was  bom  on  the  20th  of  November  X76S  at  Tteoo- 
brietzen  in  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  and  originally  studied  theology 
at  Halle.  During  a  temporary  stay  at  Potsdam  be  had  aa 
opportunity  of  showing  his  self-acquired  skill  as  a  pianist  bcfcfe 
King  Frederick  William  II.,  who  thereupon  made  him  a  ytaAf 
allowance  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  musical  studies.  TUi 
he  did  under  Naumann,  a  German  composer  of  the  Italian  school, 
and  the  style  of  that  school  Himmel  himself  adopted  in  lus  serious 
operas.  The  first  of  these,  a  pastoral  opera,  //  Prima  Nan^aUnt 
was  produced  at  Venice  in  X794  with  great  success.  In  1792 
he  went  to  Berlin,  where  hisroratorio  Isaaco  was  produced,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  made  court  ELapellmeister  to  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  in  that  capacity  wrote  a  great  deal  of  <rffiriil 
music,  including  cantatas,  and  a  coronation  Te  Deuxn.  ffii 
Italian  operas,  successively  composed  for  Stockholm,  St  FMen> 
burg  and  Berlin,  were  all  received  with  great  favour  in  thdr 
day.  Of  much  greater  importance  than  these  is  an  operetta 
to  German  words  by  Kotzebue,  called  Fanckon,  an  admirable 
specimen  of  the  primitive  form  of  the  musical  drama  knowa 
in  Germany  as  the  Singspiel.  Himmel's  gift  of  writing  genuiBe 
simple  melody  is  also  observable  in  his  songs,  amongst  winch 
one  called  "  To  Alexis  "  is  the  best.  He  died  in  Berlin  on  the 
8th  of  June  1814. 

HINCKLEY,  a  market  town  in  the  Bosworth-paxiiameotaiy 
division  of  Leicestershire,  England,  X4I  m.  S.W.  from  Leicester 
on  the  Nuneaton-Leicester  branch  of  the  London  &  North* 
Western  railway,  and  near  the  Ashby-de-la-2U>uch  caiuJ.  Fop. 
of  urban  district  (1901),  x  1,304.  The  town  is  well  situated  oa 
a  considerable  eminence.  Among  the  principal  buildings  are 
the  church  of  St  Mary,  a  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  stmctnie^ 
with  lofty  tower  and  spire;  the  Roman  Catholic  academy 
named  St  Peter's  Priory,  and  a  grammar  school.  The  ditch 
of  a  castle  erected  by  Hugh  dc  Grcntismcnil  in  the  time  of  William 
Rufus  is  still  to  be  traced.  Hinckley  is  the  centre  of  a  stockli^ 
weaving  district,  and  its  speciality  is  circular  hose.  It  also 
possesses  a  boot-making  industry,  brick  and  tile  works,  and 
lime  works.   There  are  mineral  springs  in  the  neighbouihood. 

HINCKS.  EDWARD  (1792-1866),  British  assyriologist,  wis 
born  at  Cork,  Ireland,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
He  took  orders  in  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland,  and  was 
rector  of  Killylcagh,  Down,  from  1825  till  his  death  on  the  3id 
of  December  1866.  Hincks  devoted  his  spare  time  to  the  study 
of  hieroglyphics,  and  to  the  deciphering  of  the  cuneiform  script 
(see  Cuneiform),  in  which  he  was  a  pioneer,  working  out  ooo* 
temporaneously  with  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  and  independently 
of  him,  the  ancient  Persian  vowel  system.  He  published  a 
number  of  original  and  scholarly  papers  on  assyriological 
questions  of  the  highest  value,  chiefly  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

HINCKS,  SIR  FRANCIS  (1807-1885),  Canadian  statesman, 
was  bom  at  Cork,  Ireland,  the  son  of  an  Irish  Presbyterian 
minister.  In  1832  he  engaged  in  business  in  Toronto,  became 
a  friend  of  Robert  Baldwin,  and  in  1835  was  chosen  to  examine 
the  accounts  of  the  Welland  Canal,  the  management  of  which 
was  being  attacked  by  W.  L.  Mackenzie.  This  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  political  life  and  in  1838  he  founded  the  Examiner,  a 
weekly  paper  in  the  Liberal  interest.  In  1841  he  was  elected 
M.P.  for  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
appointed  inspector-general,  the  title  then  borne  by  the  finance 
minister,  but  in  1843  resigned  with  Baldwin  and  the  other 
ministers  on  the  question  of  responsible  government.  In  1848 
he  again  became  inspector-general  in  the  Baldwin-Lafootaioe 
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mimstiy,  and  on  their  letirement  -iii  >8$i  'Became  premier  of 
Canada,  his  chief  colleague  being  A.  N.  Morin  (1803-1865). 
While  premier  he  was  prominent  in  the  negotiations  which  led 
to  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway,  and  in  co- 
operation with  Lord  Elgin  negotiated  with  the  United  States 
the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854.  In  the  same  year  the  bitter 
hostility  of  the  "  Clear  Grits  "  under  George  Brown  compelled 
his  resignation,  and  he  was  prominent  in  the  formation  of  the 
Liberal-Conservative  Party.  In  1855  he  was  chosen  governor 
of  Barbados  and  the  Windward  Islands,  and  subsequently 
^vemor  of  British  Guiana.  In  1869  he  was  created  K.C.M.G. 
and  returned  to  Canada,  becoming  till  1873  finance  minister 
in  the  cabinet  of  Sir  John  Macdonald.  In  February  of  that 
year  he  resigned,  but  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  public 
Ufe.  In  1879  ^he  failure  of  the  Consolidated  Bank  of  Canada, 
of  which  he  was  president,  led  to  his  being  tried  for  issuing  false 
statements.  Though  found  guilty  on  a  technicality  (see  Journal 
of  the  Canadian  Bankers'  Association,  April  1906)  judgment 
was  suspended,  his  personal  credit  remained  unimpaired,  and 
be  continued  to  take  part  In  the  discussion  of  public  questions 
till  his  death  on  the  i8th  of  August  1885. 

His  writings  include :  The  Political  History  of  Canada  between  1840 
and  iSfS  0^77):  T'Atf  PolUical  Destiny  of  Canada  (1878),  and  his 
Reminiscences  (1884). 

HINCMAR  (c.  805-882),  archbishop  of  Reims,  one  of  the 
moat  remarkable  figures  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  France, 
belonged  to  a  noble  family  of  the  north  or  north-east  of  GauL 
Destined,  doubtless,  to  the  monastic  life,  he  was  brought  up  at 
St  Denis  under  the  direction  of  the  abbot  Hilduin  (d.  844),  who 
brought  him  in  822  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Louis  the  Pious. 
When  Hilduin  was  disgraced  in  830  for  having  joined  the  party  of 
Lothair,  Hincmar  accompanied  him  into  exile  at  Corvey  in 
Saxony,  but  returned  with  him  to  St  Denis  when  the  abbot  was 
recondled  with  the  emperor,  and  remained  faithful  to  the  emperor 
during  his  struggle  with  his  sons.  After  the  death  of  Louis  the 
Pious  (840)  Hincmar  supported  Charles  the  Bald,  and  received 
from  him  the  abbacies  of  Notre-Dame  at  Compidgne  and  St 
Germer  de  Fly.  In  845  he  obtained  through  the  king's  support 
the  archbishopric  of  Reims,  and  this  choice  was  confirmed  at 
the  synod  of  Beauvais  (April  845).  Archbishop  Ebbo,  whom  he 
replaced,  had  been  deposed  in  835  at  the  synod  of  Thionville 
(Diedenhofen)  for  having  broken  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor 
Louis,  whom  he  had  deserted  to  join  the  party  of  Lothair.  After 
the  death  of  Louis,  Ebbo  succeeded  in  regaining  possession  of  his 
see  for  some  years  (840-844),  but  in  844  Pope  Sergius  II.  con- 
firmed his  deposition.  It  was  in  these  circumstances  that 
Hincmar  succeeded,  and  in  847  Pope  Leo  IV.  sent  him  the 
pallium. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  new  prelate  was  the  restitution  to 
his  metropolitan  see  of  the  domains  that  had  been  alienated  under 
Ebbo  and  given  as  benefices  to  laymen.  From  the  beginning  of 
his  episcopate  Hincmar  was  in  constant  conflict  with  the  clerks 
who  had  been  ordained  by  Ebbo  during  his  reappearance.  These 
derks,  whose  ordination  was  regarded  as  invalid  by  Hincmar  and 
his  adherents,  were  condemned  in  853  at  the  council  of  Soissons, 
and  the  decisions  of  that  coimcil  were  confirmed  in  855  by  Pope 
Benedict  III.  This  conflict,  however,  bred  an  antagonism  of 
which  Hincmar  was  later  to  feel  the  effects.  During  the  next 
thirty  years  the  archbishop  of  Reims  played  a  very  prominent 
part  in  church  and  state.  His  authoritative  and  energetic  will 
inspired,  and  in  great  measure  directed,  the  policy  of  the  west 
Prankish  kingdom  until  his  death.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
all  the  great  political  and  religious  affairs  of  his  time,  and  was 
especially  energetic  in  defending  and  extending  the  rights  of  the 
church  and  of  the  metropolitans  in  general,  and  of  the  metro- 
politan of  the  church  of  Reims  in  particular.  In  the  resulting 
conflicts,  in  which  his  personal  interest  was  in  question,  he 
displayed  great  activity  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  canon  law,  but 
did  not  scruple  to  resort  to  disingenuous  interpretation  of  texts. 
His  first  encounter  was  with  the  hcrcsiarch  Gottschalk,  whose 
predestinarian  doctrines  claimed  to  be  modelled  on  those  of  St 
Augustine.    Hincmar  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party 


that  regarded  Gottschalk'9  doctrines  as  heretical,  and  succeeded 
in  procuring  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  his  adversary  (849). 
For  a  part  at  least  of  his  doctrines  Gottschalk  found  ardent 
defenders,  such  as  Lupus  of  Ferri^res,  the  deacon  Flonis  and 
Amolo  of  Lyons.  Through  the  energy  and  activity  of  Hincmar 
the  theories,  of  Gottschalk  were  condemned  at  Quierzy  (853)  and 
Valence  (855),  and  the  decisions  of  these  two  synods  were  con- 
firmed at  the  synods  of  Langres  and  Savonni^res,  near  Toul 
(859).  To  refute  the  predestinarian  heresy  Hincmar  composed 
his  De  praedestinaiionc  'Dei  et  libera  arbitriOf  and  against 
certain  propositions  advanced  by  Gottschalk  on  the  Trinity  he 
wrote  a  treatise  called  De  una  et  nan  trina  deiUUe,  Gottschalk* 
died  in  prison  in  868.  The  question  of  the  divorce  of  Lothair  II., 
king  of  Lorraine,  who  had  repudiated  his  wife  Theutberga  to 
marry  his  concubine  Waldrada,  engaged  Hincmar's  literary 
activities  in  another  direction.  At  the  request  of  a  number  of 
great  personages  in  Lorraine  he  composed  in  860  his  De  dioorlio 
Lotharii  et  Teutbergae,  in  which  he  vigorously  attacked,  both 
from  the  moral  and  the  legal  standpoints,  the  condemnation 
pronoimced  against  the  queen  by  the  synod  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle 
(February  860).  Hincmar  energetically  supported  the  policy  of 
Charles  the  Bald  in  Lorraine,  less  perhaps  from  devotion  to  the 
king's  interests  than  from  a  desire  to  see  the  whole  of  the  ecdoi- 
astical  province  of  Reims  united  imder  the  authority  of  a  single 
sovereign,  and  in  869  it  was  he  who  consecrated  Chv les  at  Metz 
as  king  of  Lorraine. 

In  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  there  appeared  in  Gaul  the 
collection  of  false  decretals  conmionly  known  as  the  Pseudo- 
Isidorian  Decretals.  The  exact  date  and  the  drciunstances  of  the 
composition  of  the  collection  are  still  an  open  question,  but  it  is 
certain  that  Hincmar  was  one  of  the  first  to  know  of  their  existence, 
and  apparently  he  was  not  aware  that  the  doctmients  were  forged. 
The  importance  assigned  by  these  decretals  to  the  bishops  and  tht 
provincial  councils,  as  well  as  to  the  direct  intervention  of  the 
Holy  See,  tended  to  curtail  the  rights  of  the  metropolitans,  of 
which  Hincmar  was  so  jealous.  Rothad,  bishop  of  Soissons,  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  the  party  in  favour  of  the  paeudo- 
Isidorian  theories,  immediately  came  into  collision  with  his 
archbishop.  Deposed  in  863  at  the  council  of  Soissons,  presided 
over  by  Hincmar,  Rothad  appealed  to  Rome.  Pope  Nicholas  I. 
supported  him  zealously,  and  in  865,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
archbishop  of  Reims,  Arsenius,  bishop  pf  Orta  and  legate  of  the 
Holy  See,  was  instructed  to  restore  Rothad  to  his  episcopal  see. 
Hincmar  experienced  another  check  when  he  endeavour^  to 
prevent  Wulfad,  one  of  the  clerks  deposed  by  Ebbo,  from  obtain- 
ing the  archbishopric  of  Bourges  with  the  support  of  Charles  the 
Bald.  After  a  synod  held  at  Soissons,  Nicholas  I.  pronounced 
himself  in  favour  of  the  deposed  clerks,  and  Hincmar  was  con- 
strained to  make  submission  (866).  He  was  more  successful  in 
his  contest  with  his  nephew  Hincmar,  bishop  of  Laon,  who  was 
at  first  supported  both  by  the  king  and  by  his  uncle,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Reims,  but  soon  quarrcUed  with  both.  Hincmar  of 
Laon  refused  to  recognize  the  authority  of  his  metropolitan,  and 
entered  into  an  open  struggle  witH  his  uncle,  who  exposed  his 
errors  in  a  treatise  called  Opusculum  L  V.  capitulorum,  and  pro- 
cured his  condemnation  and  deposition  at  the  synod  of  Douzy 
(871).  The  bishop  of  Laon  was  sent  into  exile,  probably  to 
Aquitaine,  where  his  eyes  were  put  out  by  order  of  Count  Boso. 
Pope  Adrian  protested  against  his  deposition,  but  it  was  con- 
firmed in  876  by  Pope  John  VIII.,  and  it  was  not>until  878,  at  the 
council  of  Troyes,  that  the  unfortunate  prelate  was  reconciled 
with  the  Church.  A  serious  conflict  arose  between  Hincmar  on 
the  one  side  and  Charles  and  the  pope  on  the  other  in  876,  when 
Pope  John  VIII.,  at  the  king's  request,  entrusted  Ansegisus, 
archbbhop  of  Sens,  with  the  primacy  of  the  Gauls  and  of 
Germany,  and  created  him  vicar  apostolic.  In  Hincmar's  eyes 
this  was  an  encroachment  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishops, 
and  it  was  against  this  primacy  that  he  directed  his  treatise 
Dejure  meiropoliianorum.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  life  of  St 
Rcmigius,  in  which  he  endeavoured  by  audacious  falsifications  to 
prove  the  supremacy  of  the  church  of  Reims  over  the  other 
churches.     Cbarl(»  the  Bald,  however,  upheld  the  ri^htik  <>1 
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Ahmxuiu  It  the  lynod  of  Ponthian.     Allfaougb  Hiociur  bad  voted  by  the  pattiunent.    That  «u  ■  t/UOog  tecSni  boroki 

been  very  hostile  to  Chuln'i  upslitloa  islo  Italy,  be  figured  that  the  muwih-boii  waa  itiU  tactically  auperi«  u>  id  rini 

among  bi>  lotameBtuy  eiecuton  and  helped  to  secure  the  lub-  (ice  AsTiLLiay,  |  ig).     There  mi'  no  practical  tnliUBg  he 

■DiBUon  of  the  nobles  lo  Louis  the  Stammeier,  whom  he  oowned  war  la  dthei  the  field  or  the  forticn  artUleiy  usita.    Ihc  haa 

at  Compile  (8lh  ol  December  S77).  had  made  icaicely  aoy  progicB  iiDce  the  day*  of  Fndnid 

During  the  reigo  of  Louii,  Hincmar  played  an  obscure  part,  the  Great,  andbeioRvonHmdcnin^iai^ioiiltmeat  had  pcaoJvd 

He  lupponed  the  accession  of  Louis  III.  and  Carloman,  hut  had  with  Uie  same  guns  in  the  same  batiioa  year  afta  year.   Al 

a  dispute  with  Louis,  who  wished  to  instaJ  a  candidate  in  the  this  was  altered,  the  whole  "  foot-arlillery  "  waa  rtortumi, 

etHscopiI  see  ol  Beiuvals  without  the  aichhishop's  assent.    To  manoeuvitt  were  Instituted,  and  the  Nnooth-bofca  wen,  enqa 

Carloman,  on  his  acccavon  in  Sfti,  Hincmar  addressed  his  De  for  ditch  defence,  eliminated  from  the  armaiDent  of  tlw  FTVMiM 

erdine  palaii,  partly  baled  an  a  treatise  (now  bsl)  by  Adalird,  fortreasea.    Bui  far  more  important  wat  bit  m 
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:m  of  govem- 
meat  ana  Dis  opmion  01  toe  auua  01  a  sovertiga,  a  subject  he 
had  already' touched  in  his  Dt  rcfii  pcriina  d  rtfia  miniilph, 
dedicated  to  Charlei  the  Bald  at  an  unknown  date,  ami  b  hil 
Iiutmaio  ad  Ludonaim  regem,  addressed  to  Louis  the  Stammerer 
on  his  accGsiiaa  in  877.  In  the  autumn  of  S3i  an  irruption  o[ 
the  Normans  forced  the  old  archbishop  to  talte  refuge  al  Epemay, 
where  he  died  on  the  list  of  December  i&i.  Hincmar  was  a 
prolific  writer.  Besides  the  works  already  menlioned,  he  was  the 
lulhor  of  several  theological  tracts;  of  the  De  nita  Nimliaco, 
oxmrning  tbe  claiming  of  a  dooiaiD  of  bis  church;  and  he  con- 
tinued from  gfii  the  ^mMftl  Btrliniaxi,  of  which  the  first  part 
was  written  by  Prudentius,  bishop  ol  Troyes,  the  boi  source  for 
the  history  of  Charles  the  Bald.  He  also  wrote  a  great  number 
of  leiters,  some  of  whicb  art  eilant,  and  others  embodied  in  the 
chronicles  ol  Flodoard. 

HiQcmar'i  works,  which  are  the  prir 
el  hit  life,  wen  colkxicd  by  Jicques 
fvprinced  by  Mione,  Patrol.  Lalina,  vol 
C.  voo  Noordcn,  Hnkmar,  ErtHukof  •. 
specially,  H.  SchrArh  HiHimar,  Ett 
im-Breiigau.  1S84}.  For  Hincmat'e 
thnries  see  preface  to  Maurice  Prou's  o 
(Pan),  isaj).  and  the  abbf  Lesne,  La  t 
d  m  Gmanit  (Paris,  1905). 

BIND,  (be  female  of  the  red^leer,  usually  taken  as  bring 
three  years  old  and  over,  the  male  being  known  at  1  "  hail. 
It  is  sometimes  also  applied  to  Ihe  female  of  olhor  species  of 
deer.  Tbe  word  appears  in  several  Teutonic  languages,  cf. 
Dutch  and 'Get,  Himlt,  and  has  b«n  connected  with  the  Goih. 
kinW  {kitlhan),  to  aeiu,  whicb  may  be  connected  uliimilely 
with  "  band  "  and  "  hunt."  "  Hart,"  from  the  O.E.  kcori,  may 
be  in  oripn  connected  with  the  root  o(  Gr.  nkjia,  hom. 
"Hiad"  (O.E.  kim,  probably  from  the  O.E.  iiiuB,  members 
of  a  family  or  household),  meaning  a  servant,  especially  a 
bbourer  on  a  farm,  is  another  word.    In  Scotland  the  "  hind  " 

reiponsihilitles  that  make  him  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
labourers.  Similarly  "  hind "  is  used  in  certain  porta  of 
northern  England  as  equivalent  to  "  biiliS." 

HIHDERSIH,  ODSTAV  EDDARD  VON  (1804-1871),  Prussian 
general,  waa  born  al  Wemigcrode  near  Halberstadt  on  the 
iSth  of  July  1804.  He  was  the  son  of  a  priest  and  received  a 
good  education.  His  earlier  Ufe  was  spent  in  great  poverty, 
and  the  struggle  for  enstcnce  devel^Md  in  him  an  iron  strength 
ol  character.  Entering  the  Prussian  artillery  in  iSio  he  became 
anofliceriniBjs.  From  iSjoio  iS]7he»llendedthe  AUgemeioe 
Krjegsakademie  at  Berlin,  and  in  1841,  while  still  a  subaltern, 
be  was  posted  to  the  great  CieneraJ  Staff,  in  which  he  afterwards 
directed  the  topographical  section.    In  1840  he  served  with  the 


[th  the  field  and  borse  balieria.  In  1864  only  me  buioy 
in  lour  had  rifled  gum,  but  by  tbe  """■''" ''-t  eperc  of  wia 
Hindcnin  the  outbreak  ol  ym  with  Austria  one  asd  a  kiH 
years  later  found  Ihe  Pnusiaai  with  len  in  every  viteeo  batUiiB 
armed  with  the  new  weapon.  But  tbe  battlea  of  lUt  dw*(d, 
besides  the  superiority  of  the  rified  gun,  a  very  marked  abitoa 
of  tactical- efficiency  in  the  Pnissiao  artillery,  which  waa  abot 
alwayi  outmatched  by  that  of  the  enemy.  Von  Hlndt^ 
bsd  pleaded,  in  season,  and  out  of  season,  for  the  nr«hli»h»r« 
of  a  school  of  gunnery;  and  in  ^lite  of  want  of  fimdainKl 
a  school  had  already  been  eslabluhed.     After  1866;  bincvtr, 

field  artillery  between  1861S  and  1870  na  eitraordinary,  e«a 
though  there  had  not  been  time  for  the  work  of  the  adiael  la 
leaven  the  whole  arm.  Indeed,  the  (krman  artiDeiy  filiyed 
by  far  Ihe  mosl  Important  part  in  the  viciortei  of  tbe  Franca- 
Cermanwar.  Von  Hindersinaccompanied  the  king's  beadqtsartai 
as  chief  of  artilleiy,  as  he  had  done  in  1866,  and  ma  pnetB 
at  Gravelolte,  Sedan  and  the  siege  of  Pari*.  But  hit  *cck, 
which  was  now  accomplished,  had  worn  out  hit  pbyiiol  povs^ 
and  bodied  on  the  ijrd  of  January  1871  al  Berlin. 

See  Barlholonilus.  Dcr  Central  dcr  Jji/iiiilcru  rtn  ITiaf a  ik 
(Berlin,  iSos)-  and  Prince  KiaFt  lu  Hohenhilie-InEdGina,  UBI 
«  ArliUoy  (uaailaud  t^  Major  Wallord,  RJL),  No.  £. 

BIHDl,  BASTBBH,  one  of  the  "intermediate"  Indo-Aijn 
languages  (sec  HiKDOSTANi).  It  isipokeninOudb.Baghelkhaad 
and  Chhaitisgarh  by  over  11,000,000  people.  It  ii  dsivid 
from  the  ApabhrarhSa  form  of  ArdhamtgadhI  Piakril  (m 
PUEUl],  and  possesses  a  large  and  important  lileialnra.  Ill 
most  famous  writer  was  Tulsl  Dls,  Ihe  poel  and  refcnaer, 
who  died  early  in  the  17th  century,  and  since  bii  lime  it  bai 
been  Ihe  Norlh-Indian  language  employed  tor  e(ric  poetry. 

HlKDl,  VESTBRH,  the  Indo-Aiyan  language  of  the  DudA 
'     Doah,  and  of  ihe  country  to  tbe  conk 


andard  d 


ir  Delhi  a 


It  is 


.raj  Bhiishft,  spoken  near  Muttra,  lidd 
leraiure  mainly  devoled  lo  the  nfgin 
I   10  Krishna.     ^DDiher   dialect   ipcka 


lintuaf,"' 


a  federal  corps  in  the  suppres 


ilaS  of  Gcucral  Peu< 


(see  lIlNIXKIANi).  Western  Hindi,  like  Punjabi;  lis  nei^duor 
to  Ihe  west,  is  descended  from  the  Apahhraiiiii  form  of  SantaiU 
Prakrit  (see  PuKUi},  and  represents  the  language  of  Ike 
MadhyadHa  or  Midland,  as  distinct  from  the  intermediate 
and  outer  Indo-Aryan  bnguagcs. 

HIHDKI.  ihe  name  given  to  the  Hindus  who  inhabit  Aighanl- 
sUn.     They  are  of  the  Khatri  class,  and  are  found  all  <na 

Rao!  a/ Afthar, 


.    He     i 


e  Hindki  is  also  loosely  used  0 


lur,  ftc. 


)  dcnole  Ihe  speaker) 


Punjabi  01 


fell  inio  the  hands  of  the  insurgent!  al  the  action  of  Ladenhi 

I'K, 

bul  was  released  Just  before  the  fall  of  Rastad^    In  the  Dai 

to  the  Buddhist  inhabiUnU  of  the  Peshawar  Valley  nwth  ol 

Ihe 

Ihe  Kabul  river,  who  were  driven  thence  abpul    Ihe  JIh  « 

artillery  operallons  against  the  lines  of  Duppel.  and  for 

his 

services  was  ennobled  by  Ihc  king  of  Prussia.    Soon  aflerwa 

rds 

HIHDLET.   an    urban   district    in    Ihe    Ince    parliamenlaiT 

he  became  inspector-general  of  artillery.    His   experience 

division  of  Lancashire,  England,  1  m.  E.S.E.  of  Wigan.  on  Ibt 

Dflppcl  had  convinced  him  that  the  days  of  the  smoolh-b 

Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  and  Great  Central  railway!.   Pop.  (i(Ol) 

gun  were  past,  and  he  now  devoted  himself  wilh  unremill 

ing 

13,504.    Cotton  spinning  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  (Midi 

■rtiUety.     Tlie  availaUe  funds  1 


n  the  neighbourhood.    Ii  is  re 
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Puilua  icvolalioa  BIndltO' dnucb  WM  enlend  1^  the  Civilien,  It  broke  the  omtlauity  of  tlie  Outer  buuL    Eutem  Hindi, 

wbo  pUred  U  cudi  Id  the  pewi,  pulkd  down  tlu  pulpit  ud  u  u  Inuimediate  form  ol  >p«eifa,  ii  of  mucli  older  lintigc 

lore  the  Bible  In  piecet.  It  bu  been  in  Intetnieduue  Unguece  lince,  it  leut,  the  initiio- 

HDnxmiin    (pmperly    BinJiiUiii,    of   or    belonging    to  lion  of  Jeiniun  (uy,  590  B.C.),  and  11  much  leo  lubject  to  Ibe 

RindaMui^),  the  nvne  given  by  Europeui  to  an  Indo-Arymn  influence  of  the  Midland  than  ii  PanjabL    To  its  cut  it  hai 

dUect  [whoe  home  It  in  the  upper  Gangetic  Doah  and  near  Bihari,  and,  itreldung  f*r  to  the  loutb,  it  has  Marathi  as  it> 

the  oty  of  Delhi),  which,  owing  to  political  cauiei,  hai  become  neighbour  in  that  direction»  both  of  these  being  Outer  language*. 

the  gnu  Ii'sfu  fmaca  of  modem  India.     The  name  is  not  Z>iabcfi,— The   only    importlot    dialect   of   Eaitcm   Hindi 

cmploytd  by  nativa  of  India,  eicept  as  an  imitation  of  the  ii  Awadhl,  spoken  in  Oudfa,  ud  poesesiing  a  large  literature  at 

Eoglisb  oomenclalute.     Hindostani  is  by  origin  a  dialect  of  great  eacellence.    ChhatUsgarbl  and  BighHl,  the  other  dialects, 

Wertem  Hindi,  and  it  I)  first  of  *11  necessary  to  explain  what  have  scanty  Ulentura  of  upiII  value.    Weilera  Hindi  has  four 

we  mc4n  by  the  tenn  "  Hindi  "  is  applied  to  language.    Modem  raiin  dialects.  BuodeU  of  Bundelldumd,  Braj  Bhasha  (property 

Indo-Atyao  lingiuigei  fall  into  lluee  groupi, — an  outer  band,  "  BnjBhAjt  ")  of  the  country  round  Mathura(Muttra),Kan«ujI 

the  luguige  of  the  Midland  and  an  intenueditte  band.    The  of  the  central  Doab  and  the  country  to  its  north,  and  vernacular 

Midlwid  consist)  of  the  Gangetic  Doab  and  of  the  country  to  HindoiliDi  of  Delhi  and  the  Upper  Doab.    West  of  the  Upper 

III  immediate  nonh  and  south,  eilending,  roughly  speaking,  Doah,  icnns  the  Jutnna,  another  dialect.  Blngartl,  is  also  found. 

from  tlie  Eastern  Punjab  on  the  west,  to  Cawnpore  on  its  east.  It  posKsies  no  literature.     Kanauji  is  very  closely  allied  to 

Hie  language  of  this  tract  is  called  "Western  Hindi";  to  Its  Braj  Bhaslia,  and  these  tWo  ihaie  with  Awadhi  thehODOut 

mst  we  have  Panjabi  (of  the  Central  Punjab),  and  to  the  east,  of  being  the  great  titeraiy  ^leeches  of  northern  India-    Neariy 

Tcacfalng  ai  far  as  Benares,  Eastern  Hindi,  both  Intermediate  all  the  ■''**"*''"i'  literature  of  India  Is  religious  in  cbaracter, 

languages.    These  three  will  all  be  dealt  with  in  the  present  and  we  may  say  that,  as  a  broad  rule,  Awadhi  lilerature  is  devoted 

vtkie.  Panjabi  and  Western  Hindi  are  derived  f rom  SaurasCnl.  to  the  RanuiEe  religion  and  the  epid. poetry  connected  witb  it, 

and  Eastern  Hindi  from  Ardhtm  gadhl  Prakrit,  through  the  while  that  of  Biaj  Bhasha  is  coaceraed  with  tbe  religion  of 

conesponding   Apabhnrh&u  (see  Piautt).      Eastern    Hindi  Kcisbna.    VemaciiUr  Hindostanj  has  no  literature  of  its  own, 

diffen  in  many  respects  Ironi  [he  two  others,  hut  it  is  customary  but  ai  the  linpia  fraiua  no*  to  be  described  it  bas  ■  iaigg 

to  consider  it  together  with  the  language  of  the  Midland,  and  one.   Panjabi  bas  one  dialect,  DOgil,  spoken  in  the  Himalayas, 

this  will  be  fallowed  on  [be  pitseot  occasion.   In  1901  the  speakers  Hindojkmi  u  a  Litigivi  FraKca, — It  has  oflen  been  said  that 

of  tbewthitclanguageinumbered:  Panjabi,  i7,O70i96ii  Western  Hindostani  is  a  mongrel  "pigeon"  form  of  speech  made  up 

UntimUc  BmmAtria. — Taking  the  tncC  covered  by  these  bazaar,  but  this  theory  has  now  been  proved  to  be  unfounded, 

Una  forms  of  speecb,  it  bas  to  its  west,  b  the  wealem  Punjab,  owing  to  tbe  discovery  of  tbe  fact  that  it  is  an  actual  Lving 

Labndl  (lec  SlM)Hl],  a  language  of  the  Outer  band.     The  dialect  of  Western  Hindi,  existing  for  centuries  in  itA  present 

parent  of  Lahndl  once  no  doubt  covered  the  whole  of  the  habitat,  and  the  direct  descendant  of  SauraiCnl  Prakrit.    It 

Ihinjab.  but,  in  the  process  of  expansion  of  the  tribes  of  the  is  not  a  typical  diaJect  of  that  language,  for,  situated  where-  it 

Midland   described   in    the   article   IMDO-AIVAN   Lahcuaijes,  is.  it  represents  Western  Hindi  merging  into  Paujafai  (Braj 

it  wu  gradually  driven  back,  leaving  traces  of  its  former  exist-  Bhasha  being  admittedly  tbe  standard  of  tbe  language),  but  to 

CDCC  wtiich  grow  stronger  as  *e  proceed  westwards,  until  at  say  tbit  it  is  a  mongrel  tongue  thrown  toge[!ier  in  the  ma^et 

about  tlie  74th  degree  of  eas[  loogiiude  [liere  la  a  mited,.transi-  is  to  reverse  the  order  of  events.    It  was  the  natural  language 

lion  dialect.    To  the  west  of  tbat  degree  Labodl  may  be  said  of  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi,  who  formed  the 

to  be  established,  the  deserts  of  tbe  nest-central  Punjab  fonniog  hulk  of  those  who  resorted  to  the  bazaar,  and  bence  it  became 

a  barrier  and  protecting  it,  Just  as,  farther  soutb,  a  conlinuation  the  bazaar  language.    From  here  it  became  the  lingua  franca 

of  the  aame  desert  has  protected  Sindhi  from  RajasthanL    It  of  the  Mogul  camp  and  was  canicd  everywhere  in  India  by  the 

from  HindostanL  To  the  south  of  Panjabi  and  Western  Hindi  amongst  which  we  may  mention  Dakhin!,  UtdQ,  R«khu  and 
lie*  RajasthanL  This  language  arose  in  much  tbe  same  way  Hindi.  Dikhini  or  "  soulhern,"  is  the  form  current  in  the  south 
of  India,  and  was  the  first  to  be  employed  lor  literature.  It 
contains  many  archaic  eipresiions  now  eitinct  in  the  slaodaid 
dialecL  Urdu,  01  Uria  vMn,  "  the  language  of  tbe  camp," 
is  tbe  name  usually  employed  for  Uindoiiaoi  by  natives,  and 
is  now  tlie  standard  form  of  speech  used  by  Mussulmans.  AU 
the  early  Hindostani  hterature  was  in  poetry,  and  this  litaaty 

way  in  which  words  borrowed  from  Persian  were  "scattered" 
through  it.  The  name  is  now  reserved  lor  the  dialect  used  in 
poetry.  Urdu  being  the  dialect  of  prose  and  of  convcnalioii. 
The  introduction  of  these  borrowed  words,  wbicb  has  been 
carried  to  even  a  greater  extent  in  Urdu,  was  facilitated  by  tbe 
facts  that  the  latter  was  by  origin  a  "  camp  "  language,  and  tbat 
Persian  was  the  official  language  of  tbe  Mogul  court.  In  this 
way  Persian  (and,  with  Persian,  Arabic)  words  came  into  current 
•upreinacyiiiau™ratrdioCilcuI[abyCilchrl«Iandhi.friend.  every    use,  and,  though  the  language  remained  Indo-Aryao  Id  its 

duced   "Hiodoottan,"  which  became    "Hindustan"   in  modem    mtelLgiblc  lo  any  one 


word  and  of  tbe  fom  which  other  Persian  words  cake  on  li 


, _.._.         .  the  vocabulary  of  Iran.    This  extreme  Persianizalii 

'll^^A'A'J^^'",!!^.''-'.'!''"!?'    "f  IJrdu  was  due  rather  to  Hindu  than  to  Persian  influen. 

literature  was  Mussulioai)  in  its  origin,  t 

introduced  in  excess  by  the  plia 

.-     ,,-,.-   Ji   the  Mogul  ad minisl ration,  ai 

Mini.  India    acquainted  wilb  Persian,  rather  than  by  Persians  and  P. 
j""f  j^    sianized  Moguls,  who  for  many  centuries  i^sed  only  their  01 


■oiL    Oo  the  other  hand  •■  Hindu  "  iiioo  firmly  esublirfied  in  Eni-    Persian  element  was  first  inti 
liah  for  ui  to  uggcst  the  tpelling  "  Hindo."    The  word  "  HindP'    Hindu  oHicials  employed  in 


w  betoniina  18  India,- while  "Hindu  "now  means"  a  perwn  of  the     \ ~  .-'"B--. ,  .=|..-i"  ^j,  „„,,   .u,^  --u 

Hindu  relivon.'-    (Cf.  Sir  C.  J.  Lyall.  X  JWii  «/ I*.  HiadxiMai    languages  for  bteiary  purposes.'    Prose  Urdu  literature  took  itt 
UMfaff,  p.  ■).  'Sir  C,  J.  Lyall.  tp.  ci'  -  - 
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origin  in  the  English  occupation  of  India  and  the  need  for  text- 
books for  the  college  of  Fort  William.  It  has  had  a  prosperous 
career  since  the  commencement  of  the  xpth  century,  but  some 
writers,  especially  those  of  Lucknow,  have  so  overloaded  it  with 
Persian  and  Arabic  that  little  of  the  original  Indo-Aryan  char- 
acter remains,  except,  perhaps,  an  occasional  pronoim  or  auxiliary 
verb.  The  Hindi  form  of  Hindostani  was  invented  simultane- 
ously with  Urdu  prose  by  the  teachers  at  Fort  William.  It 
was  intended  to  be  a  Hindostani  for  the  use  of  Hindus,  and  was 
derived  from  Urdu  by  ejecting  all  words  of  Persian  or  Arabic 
birth,  and  sutatltutlng  for  them  words  either  borrowed  from 
Sanskrit  (tatsamas)  or  derived  from  the  old  primary  Prakrit 
itadbkavas)  (see  Indo-Akyan  Languages).  Owing  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  first  book  written  in  it,  and  to  its  supplying  the 
need  for  a  lingua  jranca  which  could  be  used  by  the  most  patriotic 
Hindus  without  offending  their  religious  prejudices,  it  became 
widely  adopted,  and  is  now  the  recognized  vehicle  for  writing 
prose  by  those  Inhabitants  of  northern  India  who  do  not  employ 
Urdu.  This  Hindi,  which  is  an  altogether  artificial  product  of  the 
English,  is  hardly  ever  used  for  poetry.  For  this  the  indigenous 
dialects  (usually  Awadhi  or  Braj  Bhasha)  are  nearly  always 
employed  by  Hindus.  Urdu,  on  the  other  hand,  having  had  a 
natur^  growth,  has  a  vigorous  poetical  literature.  Iblodem 
Hindi  prose  is  often  disfigured  by  that  too  free  borrowing  of 
Sanskrit  words  instead  of  using  home-bom  tadhhavas,  which 
has  been  the  ruin  of  Bengali,  and  it  is  rapidly  becoming  a  Hindu 
counterpart  of  the  Persianized  Urdu,  neither  of  which  is  in- 
telligible except  to  persons  of  high  education. 

Not  only  has  Urdu  adopted  a  Persian  vocabulary,  but  even 
a  few  peculiarities  of  Persian  construction,  such  as  reversing 
the  positions  of  the  governing  and  the  governed  word  {e.g. 
bdp  mird  for  mird  bap),  or  of  the  adjective  and  the  substantive 
it  qualifies,  or  such  as  the  use  of  Persian  phrases  with  the  pre- 
position ba  instead  of  the  native  postposition  of  the  ablative 
case  {e.g.  ba-khushl  for  ^ushi-si,  or  ba-fiukm  sarkdr-ki  instead 
of  sarkdr-ki  liukm-se)  are  to  be  met  with  in  many  writings; 
and  these,  perhaps,  combined  with  the  too  free  indulgence  on 
the  part  of  some  authors  in  the  use  of  high-flown  and  pedantic 
Persian  and  Arabic  words  in  place  of  common  and  yet  chaste 
Indian  words,  and  the  general  use  of  the  Persian  instead  of  the 
Nftgarl  character,  have  induced  some  to  regard  Hindostani  or 
Urdu  as  a  language  distinct  from  Hindi.  But  such  a  view 
betrays  a  radicai  misunderstanding  of  the  whole  question.  We 
must  define  Urdu  as  the  Persianized  Hindostani  of  educated 
Mussulmans,  while  Hindi  is  the  Sanskritized  Hindostani  of 
educated  Hindus.  As  for  the  written  character,  Urdu,  from 
the  number  of  Persian  words  which  it  contains,  can  only  be 
written  convem'ently  in  the  Persian  character,  while  Hindi, 
for  a  parallel  reason,  can  only  be  written  in  the  Nagari  or  one 
of  its  related  alphabets  (see  Sanskrit).  On  the  other  hand, 
"  Hindostani  "  implies  the  great  lingua  franca  of  India,  capable 
of  being  written  in  either  character,  and,  without  purism, 
avoiding  the  excessive  use  of  either  Persian  or  Sanskrit  words 
when  employed  for  literature.  It  is  easy  to  write  this  Hindostani, 
for  it  has  an  opulent  vocabulary  of  tadbhava  words  understood 
everywhere  by  both  Mussulmans  and  Hindus.  W^hile  "  Hindo- 
stani," "  Urdu  "  and  "  Hindi  "  are  thus  names  of  dialects,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  terms  "  Western  Hindi "  and 
"  Eastern  Hindi  "  connote,  not  dialects,  but  languages. 

The  epoch  of  Akbar,  which  first  saw  a  regular  revenue  system 
established,  with  toleration  and  the  free  use  of  their  religion  to 
the  Hindus,  was,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  the  period  of  the 
formation  of  the  language.  But  its  final  consolidation  did  not 
take  place  till  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahin.  After  the  date  of  this 
monarch  the  changes  are  comparatively  immaterial  until  we 
come  to  the  time  when  European  sources  began  to  mingle 
with  those  of  the  East.  Of  the  contributions  from  these  sources 
there  is  little  to  say.  Like  the  greater  part  of  those  from  Arabic 
and  Persian,  they  are  chiefly  nouns,  and  may  be  regarded  rather 
as  excrescences  which  have  sprung  up  casually  and  have  attached 
themselves  to  the  original  trunk  than  as  ingredients  duly  in- 
corporated in  the  body.    In  the  case  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic 


element,  indeed,  we  do  find  not  a  few  initf'anrfi  in  wriiidi 
have  been  furnished  with  a  Hindi  termination,  e^,  AiflriM, 
badalndf  guzarnd,  ddjknd,  bakksknd,  kaminapam,  ftc;  bat  tke 
European  element  cannot  be  said  to  have  at  aU  woven  itadf 
into  the  grammar  of  the  language.  It  consists,  as  has  beei 
observed,  solely  of  nouns,  principally  substantive  noons,  wtiA 
on  their  admission  into  the  language  are  spelt  phonctktfly, 
or  according  to  the  corrupt  pronimdatlon  they  receive  in  the 
mouths  of  the  narives,  and  are  declined  like  the  indigeimi 
nouns  by  means  of  the  usual  postpositions  or  case-affixes.  A 
few  examples  will  suffice.  The  Portuguese,  the  first  in  order  of 
seniority,  contributes  a  few  words,  as  kamard  or  kamrd  (casKni), 
a  room;  mdrtdl  (marUllo),  a  hammer;  nildm  {lesido),  an  anctkM, 
&C.  &c.  Of  French  and  Dutch  influence  scarcely  a  trace  cxiKi 
English  has  contributed  a  number  of  words,  some  of  iriiidi  have 
even  foimd  a  place  in  the  literature  of  the  language;  e^ 
kamiskanar  (commissioner);  jaj  (judge);  ^dkfar  (doctor); 
4dkfarl,  "  the  science  of  medicine "  or  "  the  profesnon  of 
physicians";  inspiktar  (inspector);  isfanf  (assistant); sdstyaH 
(society);  apU  (appeal);  apU  kamd,  "to  appeal";  #tiri  or 
4igr^  (decree)';  4Uri  (degree);  inc  (inch);  Jut  (foot);  aad 
many  more,  are  now  words  commonly  used.  Some  bonowcd 
words  are  distorted  into  the  shape  of  genuine  Hindostani  woidi 
familiar  to  the  speakers;  e.g.  the  English  railway  term  "  signal  * 
has  become  sikandar,  the  native  name  for  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  "  signal-man  "  is  sikandar-tndn,  or  "  the  pride  of  AkzaBder." 
How  far  the  free  use  of  Anglicisms  will  be  adopted  as  the  't'F'T 
progresses  is  a  question  upon  which  It  would  be  hazardon  to 
pronounce  an  opinion,  but  of  late  years  It  has  greatly  increated 
in  the  language  of  the  educated,  especially  in  the  case  of  tecfaokal 
terms.  A  native  veterinary  surgeon  once  said  to  the  pieseit 
writer,  " kutti-kd  saliva  bahut  antiseptic  kai"  for  "a  doj^ 
saliva  is  very  antiseptic,"  and  this  is  not  an  extravagaat 
example.^ 

The  vocabulary  of  Panjabiand  Eastern  Hindi  is  very  sinular 
to  that  of  Western  Hindi.  Panjabi  has  no  literature  to  ^icak 
of  and  is  free  from  the  burden  of  words  borrowed  from  PeniaB 
or  Sanskrit,  only  the  commonest  and  simplest  of  such  being  fooad 
in  it.  Its  vocabulary  is  thus  almost  entirely  to^Moso,  and, 
while  capable  of  expressing  all  ideas,  it  has  a  charming  rustic 
flavour,  like  the  Lowland  Scotch  of  Bums,  indicative  td  the 
national  character  of  the  sturdy  peasantry  that  employs  it 
Eastern  Hindi  is  very  like  Panjabi  in  this  respect,  but  for  a 
different  reason.  In  it  were  written  the  works  of  Tulsi  Dis, 
one  of  the  greatest  writers  that  India  has  produced,  and  hii 
influence  on  the  language  has  been  as  great  as  that  of  Sbake> 
speare  on  English.  The  peasantry  are  continually  quoting 
him  without  knowing  it,  and  his  style,  simple  and  yet  vigMOOS, 
thoroughly  Indian  and  yet  free  from  purism,  has  set  a  model 
which  is  everywhere  followed  except  ia  the  large  towns  where 
Urdu  or  Sanskritized  Hindi  prevails.  Eastern  Hindi  is  written 
in  the  NSgarl  alphabet,  or  in  the  current  character  related  to 
it  called  "  Kaithi  "  (see  Bihaki).  The  Indigenous  alphabet  of 
the  Punjab  is  called  Latfdd  or  "  clipped."  It  is  related  to  Nigaif, 
but  is  hardly  legible  to  any  one  except  the  original  writer,  and 
sometimes  not  even  to  him.  To  remedy  this  defect  an  improved 
form  of  the  alphabet  was  devised  in  the  i6th  century  by  Angad, 
the  fifth  Sikh  Guru,  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  Sikh  scrip* 
tures.  It  was  named  Gurmukkl,  "  proceeding  from  the  mouth  ol 
the  Guru,"  and  is  now  generally  used  for  writing  the  language. 

Grammar. — In  the  following  account  wc  use  these  contractioos: 
Skr.— Sanskrit;  Pr. —Praknt;  Ap. «  Apabhnirh^;  W.H.  • 
Western  Hindi;  E.H.sEastcra  Hindi;  H. ■'Hindostani;  Br.« 
Brai  Bhasha;  P.  a  Panjabi. 

(A)  Phonetics. — The  phonetic  system  of  all  three  languages  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Apabhraihkis  from  which  they  are 
derived.  With  a  few  exceptions,  to  be  noted  below,  the  letters  of  the 
alphabets  of  the  three  laneuages  are  the  same  as  in  Sanskrit 
Panjal>i,  and  the  western  dialects  of  Western  Hindi,  have  preserved 
the  old  Vcdic  cerebral  /.  There  is  a  tendency  for  concurrent  vowds 
to  run  into  each  other,  and  for  the  semt-vowels  y  and  v  to  becofne 
vowels.    Thus,  Skr.  carmakdras,  Ap.  camma&ru,  a  leather-^ 


*  This  and  the  preceding  paragraph  are  partly  taken  from  Ml 
Platts's  article  in  vol.  xi.  of  the  9th  edition  of  this  cncycUqpaedia 
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H.  eamdr;  Skr.  raiani,  Ap.  ra(y)affi,  H.  rai%  night  r  Skr. 
dkavalakas,  Ap.  dkamlau,  H.  dhaiud,  white.  Sometimes  the  semi- 
vowel b  retained,  as  in  Skr.  kdtaras,  Ap.  kd{y)aru,  H.  kdyar,  a 
coward.  Almost  X^kt  only  compound  consonants  which  survived 
in  the  Pr.  stage  were  double  letters,  and  in  W.H.  and  E.H.  these 
are  usually  simplified,  the  preceding  vowel  being  lengthened  and 
sometimes  nasalized,  in  compensation.  P.,  on  the  other  hand,  pre- 
fers to  retain  the  double  consonant.  Thus,  Skr.  karma,  Ap.  kammu, 
W.H.  and  E.H.  kdm,  but  P.  kamm,  a  work;  Skr.  satyas,  Ap.  saccu, 
W.H.  and  E.H.  sdc,  but  P.  sacc,  true  (H.,  being  the  W.H.  dblect 
which  lies  nearest  to  P.,  often  follows  that  language,  and  in  this 
instance  has  sau,  usually  written  sac);  Skr.  kastas,  Ap.  kaUhu, 
W.H.  and  E.H.  kdtk,  but  P.  kattk,  a  hand.  The  nasalization  of  vowels 
b  very  frequent  in  all  three  languages,  and  b  here  represented  by  the 
sign  "  over  the  vowel.  Sometimes  it  is  compcnsatoiy.  as  in  sic, 
but  it  often  represents  an  original  m,  as  in  kavrdi  from  Skr.  kamalas, 
a  locus.  Final  short  voweb  quiesce  in  prose  pronunciation,  and  are 
usually  not  written  in  transliteration;  thus  the  final  a,  t  or  m  has 
been  lost  in  all  the  examines  given  above,  and  other  tatsama  examples 
are  Skr.  wiati-  which  becomes  mat,  mind,  and  Skr.  vastu-,  which  be- 
comes hast,  a  thinff.  In  all  poetry,  however  (except  in  the  UrdQ 
poetry  formed  on  Persbn  modeb,  and  under  the  rules  of  Persian 
prosody),  they  reappear  and  are  necessary  for  the  scansion. 

In  tadbkava  words  an  original  long  vowel  in  any  syllable  earlier 
than  the  penultimate  b  shortened.  In  P.  and  H.  when  the  long  vowel 
b  2  or  0  it  b  shortened  to  t  or  11  respectively,  but  in  other  W.H. 
dialects  and  in  E.H.  it  b  shortened  to  «  or  0;  thus,  bifl,  daughter, 
long  form  H.  bitiyd,  E.H.  betiyd',  gkdri,  mare,  long  form  H.  gkuriyd, 
E.  H.  gkoriyd.  The  short  voweb  «  and  o  are  very  rare  in  P.  and  H., 
but  are  not  uncommon  (though  ignored  by  most  grammars)  in  E.H. 
and  the  other  W.H.  dialects.  A  medbl  4  u  pronounced  as  a  strongly 
burred  cerebral  r,  and  is  then  written  as  shown,  with  a  supposited 
&jr..  An  these  changes  and  various  contractions  of  Prakrit  syllables- 
have  caused  considerable  variations  in  the  forms  of  words,  but 
generally  not  so  as  to  obscure  the  origin. 

(B)  iMdauion. — ^The  nominati\'e  form  of  a  iadbkava  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  nominative  form  in  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit,  but  tatsama 
words  are  usually  borrowed  in  the  form  of  the  Skr.  crude  base;  thus, 
Skr.  kastiu-,  noRU  kasH,  Ap.  nom.  katthi,  H.  kdtkl,  an  elephant; 
Skr.  base  maH-,  nom.  matis,  H.  {tatsama)  matt,  or,  with  elision  of  the 
final  short  vowel,  maL  Some  tatsamas  are,  however,  borrowed  in  the 
nominative  form,  as  in  Skr.  dkanin-,  nom.  dkani,  H.  dhanl,  a  rich 
toan.  As  another  example  of  a  tadbkava  word,  we  may  take  the 
Skr.  nom.  thdtas.  Ap.  gkd^u,  H.  ^kdr,  a  horse.  Here  again  the  final 
short  vowd  has  been  elided,  but  in  old  poetry  we  should  find  gkdru, 
and  corresponding  forms  in  «  are  occasionally  met  with  at  the 
present  (ky. 

In  the  article  pRAKsrr  attention  is  drawn  to  the  frequent  use  of 
pleonastic  suffixes,  especially  -ka-  (fem.-(i)ibd). 
With  such  a  suffix  %re  have  the  Skr.  ghdfa-kas, 
Ap.  rWo-x.  Western  Hindi  ghorau,  or  in  P. 
and  II.  (which  is  the  W.H.  dialect  nearest  in 
kicjiity  to  P.)  ihdrd,  a  horse;  Skr.  gkdti-kd, 
A  p.   gk^id,   W.H.   and   P.   ^hd^l,  a   nure. 
Su<rh   modem  forms  made  with  one  pleon- 
astic suffix  are  called  "  strong  forms,"  while 
tho-«    made   without   it    arc    called   "  weak 
forrm."     All  strong  forms  end  in  au  (or  &) 
tc  the  masculine,  and  in  I  in  the  feminine, 
%  bercas.  in  Skr.,  and  hence  in  tatsamas,  both  d 
and  i  are  generally  typical  of  feminine  words, 
though  sometimes  employed  for  the  mascu- 
Unc.    It  b  shown  in  the  article  Prakkit  that 
iheie  f4eonastic  suffixes  can  be  doubled,  or 
rven  trcbbd.  and  in  this  way  we  have  a  new 
•rriea  of  Iadbkava  forms.     Let  us  take  the 
i'njginarv  Skr.   *gkdia'ka-1uu  with  a  double 
fufftx-    From  thb  we  have  the  Ap.  gkd4a-a-u, 
and   modem  gkoiawd  (with  euphonic  w  in- 
serted), a  bone.     Similarly  for  the  feminine 
«v    have    Skr.    •gkdti-ka-kd,    Ap.    gkdii-a-d, 
modem  jAo^yd  (with  euphonic  y  inserted),  a 
marc     buch  forms,  made  with  two  suffixes, 
are  called  "long  forms,"  and  are  heard  in 
fAmHiar  conversation,  the  feminine  also  serving  as  diminutives. 
There  is  a  further  stage,  built  upon  three  suffixes,  and  called  the 
"  rrdundant  form."  whKh  b  mainly  used  by  the  vulgar.    As  a  rule 
ma«culine  long  forms  end  in  -otod,  -iyd  or  -tid,  and  feminines  in  -tyd, 
although  the  matter  b  complicated  by  the  occasional  use  of  pleonastic 
suffixes  other  than  the  -m-  which  we  have  taken  for  our  example, 
ssd  b  the  roost  common.   Strong  forms  are  rarely  met  with  in  E.H., 
bvt  on  the  other  hand  lorig  forms  are  more  common  in  that  laneuage. 
There  are  a  few  feminine  terminations  of  weak  nouns  which  may 
be  noted.    Thoe  are  -inl,  -in,  -an,  -ni  (Skr.  -t'lci,  Pr.  -«>0:  and 
.dnl.  -dni,  -din  (Skr.  -dnl,  Pr.  -dfsX),    These  are  found  not  only  in 
wrjrds  dierivcd  from  Prakrit,  but  are  added  to  Pcrsbn  and  even 
AraUc  words;  thus.  kaikiiA,  katknt,  kdtkin  (Skr.  kastinl,  Pr.  kaUhi^\), 
a   she>-eiephant ;   sundrin,   sundran,   a   female   goldsmith    {sOndr)', 
tktrmi,  a  tigress  (PersUn  skir,  a  tiger);  Na^UMn,  a  proper  name 
CArabic  M|tf}:  pa^f4*tiM,  toe  wife  of  a  pa^;  catidkrdin,  the 


wife  of  a  eaudkri  or  head  man;  mektrdnl,  the  wife  of  a  sweeper 
(Pres.  mektar,  a  sweeper).  ^With  these  exceptrans  weak  forms  rarely 
have  any  terminations  distinctive  of  gender.* 

The  synthetic  declension  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit  has  disappeared. 
We  see  it  in  the  actual  stage  of  disappearance  in  Apabhraih&a  (see 
Prakrit),  in  which  the  case  terminations  had  become  worn  down 
to  'ku,  -ko,  'ki,  -kl  and  -kd,  of 'which  -ki  and  -kt  were  employed  for 
several  cases^  both  singular  and  pluraL  There  was  also  a  marked 
tendency  for  these  terminations  to  be  confused,  and  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  the  modem  vernaculars  we  find  -ki  freely  empbyed  for 
any  oblk)ue  case  of  the  singular,  and  -Al  for  any  oblique  case  of  the 
plural,  but  more  especblly  Tor  the  genitive  and  the  locative.  In  the 
case  of  modem  weak  nouns  these  terminations  have  disappeared 
altogether  in  W.H.  and  P.  except  in  sporadic  forms  of  the  locative 
such  as  glhoi  (for  gSwaki),  in  the  village.  In  E.H.  they  are  still 
heard  as  the  termination  of  a  form  which  can  stand  for  any  oblique 
case,  and  b  called  the  "  oblk)ue  form  "  or  the  "  oblioue  case." 
Thus,  from  gkar,  a  house  (a  weak  noun),  we  have  W.H.  and  P. 
oblique  form  fkar,  E.H.  gkaraki,  gkari  or  gkar.  In  the  plural,  the 
oblk)ue  form  is  sometimes  founded  on  the  Ap.  terminations  -kd  and 
•ku,  and  sometimes  on  the  Skr.  termination  of  the  genitive  plural 
-dndm  (Pr.  -dpa,  -atiAam),  as  in  P.  gkarS,  W.H.  gkaraA,  gkari, 
gkarani,  E.H.  gjiaran.  In  the  case  of  masculine  weak  forms,  the 
plural  nominative  has  dropped  the  old  termination,  except  in 
E.H.,  where  it  has  adopted  the  oblkiue  plural  form  for  this  case 
also,  thus  gkaran.  The  nominative  plural  of  feminine  weak  forms 
follows  the  example  of  the  masculine  in  E.H.  In  P.  it  also  takes 
the  oblioue  plural  form,  while  in  W.H.  it  takes  the  old  singubr 
oblkjue  form  in  -akl,  which  it  weakens  to  al  or  (H.)  1;  thus  bdt 
;fem.),  a  word,  nom.  plur.  E.H.  bdl^n,  P.  bdl-i,  W.H.  bdtal  or  (H.) 


Strong  masculine  bases  in  Ap.  ended  in  -a-a  (nom.  -a-u);  thus 
gkdia-a-  (nom.  ghd^a-u),  and  adding  'hi  we  get  ghdia-a-ki,  which 
becomes  contracted  gkd^dki  and  finally  to  ghOri.    The  nominative 

f>lural  b  the  same  as  the  oblique  singular,  except  in  E.H.  where  it 
ollows  the  oblique  plural.  The  oblique  plural  of  all  closely  follows 
in  principle  the  weak  forms.  Feminine  strong  forms  in  Ap.  ended 
in  'i-d,  contracted  to  i  in  the  modern  languages.  Except  in  E.H. 
the  -hi  of  the  original  oblique  form  singubr  disappears,  so  that  we 
have  E.H.  ghdrini  or  ghd^,  others  only  ghdrt.  The  nominative 
plural  of  feminine  strong  forms  exhibits  some  irregularities.  In 
E.H.,  as  usual,  it  follows  the  plural  oblique  forms.  In  W.H.  (except 
Hindostani)  it  simply  nasalizes  the  oblique  form  singubr  (t.«.  adds 
-A!  instead  of  -hi),  as  in  gA^rf.  P.  and  H.  adopt  the  oblique  Ions 
form  for  the  plural  and  nasalize  it.  thus,  P.  gkd^,  H.  gkdtiylL 
The  oblique  plurals  call  for  no  further  remarks.  We  thus  ^et  the 
following  summary,  illustrating  the  way  in  which  these  nominative 
and  oblique  forms  are  made. 


Panjabi. 

Hindostani. 

Braj  Bhasha. 

Eastern  Hindi. 

Weak  Noun  Masc. — 

Nom.  Sing. 

Obi.  Sing.    .     .     . 

Nom.  Plur.       .     . 

Obi.  Plur.  .  .  . 
Strong  Noun  Masc. — 

Nom.  Sing. 

Obi.  Sing.   .     .     . 

Nom.  Plur.       .     , 

Obi.  Plur.  .  .  . 
Weak  Noun  Fem.— 

Nom.  Sing.       .     . 

Obi.  Sing.    .     .     . 

Nom.  Plur.       .     . 

OW.  Plur.  .  .  . 
Strong  Noun  Fem.— 

Nom.  Sing. 

Obi.  Sing.    . 

Nom.  Pfiir.       .     . 

Obi.  Plur.    .     .     . 

gkar 
ghar 
ghar 
ghard 

ghdrd 
ghdri 

ghdri 
ghdriS 

bdt 
bdt 
bati 
bdii 

ghd^ 
ghdri 
ghdria 
ghdrlB 

ghar 
ghar 
ghard 

ghdrd 
ghdri 
ghdri 
ghdri 

bdt 
bdt 
bdti 
bdti 

ghdr^ 
gkd^yd 

ghar 
ghar 
ghar 
gharaU,  gkarani 

gkSrau 
ghdri,  gkdrai 
ghdri 
ghdraa,  gkdrani 

bdt 

bdt 

bdtal 

bdtaa,  bdtani 

gkdri 
ghdri 
gkdrt 

ghdriyaa, 
ghdriyani 

gkar 

gkar,  gkaraki 

gkaran 

gkaran 

gkdrd 

ghdrd,  gkd^i 
ghdran 
ghdram 

bdt 
bdt 
bdtan 
bdtan 

gkdff 

gkdri,  gkdriki 
gkdrin 
gfidrin 

We  have  seen  that  the  oblique  form  is  the  resultant  of  a  general 
melting  down  of  all  the  oblioue  cases  of  Sanskrit  and  Prakrit,  and 
that  in  conseouence  it  can  be  used  for  any  oblique  case.  It  b 
obvious  that  iiit  were  so  employed  it  would  often  give  rise  to  great 
confusion.  Hence,  when  it  is  necessary  to  show  clearly  w^' 
particular  case  b  intended,  it  is  usual  to  add  defininj^  particles 
corresponding  to  the  English  prepositions  '*  of,"  "  to,  '  from," 
"  Iw,*' Ac,  which,  as  in  all  Indo-Aryan  languages  they  follow  the 
mam  word,  are  here  called  "  postpositions."  The  following  are 
the  postpositions  commonly  employed  to  form  cases  in  our  three 
languages: — 

» In  some  dialects  of  W.H.  weak  forms  have  masculines  ending 
in  u  and  corresponding  feminines  in  1,  but  the^  arc  nowadays  rarely 
met  in  the  literary  forms  of  speech.  In  old  poetry  they  are  common. 
In  Braj  Bhasha  tney  have  survived  in  the  present  participle. 
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HIND( 

Ag«. 

D.li«. 

as,.,- : 

Dai  Bhiilii 

3* 

knit 
kir.t 

s- 

3..  s; 

.1  (Bnkripte. 


Tbc  ifEfll  caie  b  Ihe  cue  wbich  i  noun  ukn  'hen  It 

Thh  pmidple  i>  (nidve  in  origin,  and  ibum  be  mnilr 
la  thE  Prakrit  nan  tbr  lubjecl  wai  in  ludh  case*  put  into  im 
uHtnimnita]  cucSfc  Piakhii).  at  in  the phraie afaiA  lira  mind 
I  ti-liini  (m)  HTUcIc,  I.I.  he  uruck  me.  In  Eanem  Hindi  this  ii 
•till  (he  ciic,  th(  old  iiutnimental  bdng  reprcKnled  by  the  obliqui 
lorni  anrhout  uv  tuSx.  The  Other  two  langiuni  define  the  taci 
Kibjfct  19  in  the  inMnimental  (or  agenfl  caie  by  the  ad 


The  pronouni  doidy  latto#  the  Pnlrit  a 
vidrnt  Inm  the  pnodlnc  taUc  of  Che  firW  I 


it  iHHiiu  lubit^ntive.  The  P.  lul.  tiul,  Osc,  it  mimrakb^^ 
i\d  Lahndl  (kc  Lintuiak  Boundana,  above).  Tbc  Ruftnarf 
'vepnwHiBinK^ 


employed  ohcwhcre  to  dtfine  Ibe  datiw     It 
i.  ^Ily  the  oblique  form  (by  oriiin  >  loca- 

tive) of  »i  or  1.*,  which  1.  employed  in 

Cujmii  (g.T.)  to.  Ilie  gcnilive.    AilhueuBii 

iSJ^TSubimo't"  ^'S  ii'lJSw  !he 

pom™tion  of  the  "  agonl  ■■  ™.        _ 

,„'SrT.=r.E;,-£S,';r3; 

t«ai,  done,  and  t[l«j,  to  be  done,  were 

three  koitIb  wne  aUadjotivn.  and  aiind 

with  the  Ibini  poucucd  in  pnder.  number. 

■^liKn^S'srliSrS 

Apabhiaihla   Prakrit    i^   became   (nnrng 

Form)  Indi-u  or  tio-K.  Itrm  becinie  kkuu. 

and  Ur^of  became  t*™- 

initial  k  ({  which  i>  liable  ti 

perha^  Marathi.  t^^^ 

guace  bat  giniiive  poupoHiK 
oneorotbcroflhMelormi.  Tl 

F  cluakal  litmry  lia^ft 


JU.  lo  ajree  • 
of  the  agreei 


iti  utf^  autM 


impaByiaiuEETH 


Bf^  pan  and  Future  pc 
telccted  being  the  intr 

lioni  of  tpellin^  in  the 


Hnpared  with  Apabhnihli.  the  «t 
root  call  or  uF.  |o.  InAp.Ibewi>e 
two  li,  which  accotibia  For  the  nri* 
nbleitEe  old  pieient,  ncctK  ihn  * 


ui  IPr.  mi),  me.  W 

nth>i'jkleettbe<« 
tolilaa  (.\p.  ^M 

I.  E^r^uca  ol  dt 
9  what  we  tod  it 
■I  formed  at  intej 
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P.ni,bL 

.a. 

issr 

loUiui. 

ailai 

alaa 

as 

Tbut.  laiti-S,  Jl-it-to-bMOH  by-iu.  I  ihall  b<i.    Wc  th 
lo41oWinf  formL     h  nrill  be  otuemd  ihal,  as  in  many  ai 
Aiyvi  Uofuafa,  tbe  fim  penuq  pivni  turn  no  luffia: — 
Sim.  Plur. 

I.  caiobH  alab 

x.calM  LolaU 

In  aU  E.H.  llie  futiin  panlciple  pmlvr.  ulBt,  takci  lu 
»hicii  a  puIKiple.  by  ill«ir.  can  be  employed  la 


,««„.,  ,..^^   —..«,-,.  ""SiS 

■  vcU  «i  EAc  prrfcni  nrticipie  agm  witb  (be  Hjbjecl  in  ECKkr 
Ad  qumbcr;  bul.  if  ibv  vrth  be  tisniitive,  the  punve  CManioB 
i  ibc  paa  pjfliciple  omiei  uinjforee.    Tbe  wbjeo  — "  >-  ■"■• 


inio  Ihe  cue  of  (be  ifcnt,  and  [be  pirticii^  inDecta  to  aiiee  with 
(beDb3ect.  [f  (he  object  be  not  eipRHed,  Of,  a*  HRietimeeluppeDit 
be  taprmed  in  (be  dative  cik  tbe  participle  ia  conAnied  im- 
pemuUy,  and  takei  the  maaculine  (for  waD(  of  ■  neuter)  form. 
Thui.  Haf-ii)  ktU,  by-iat  it-vat-iaid.  ij.  1  mU;  u-iil  ciRjU  MU. 
by-him  ■-leltcr  ((em.)  wat-wrillen.  he  wiM*  a  Iciler;  rdfl-nl 
lUnH-U  Hdrd.  the  luBi  kiJIed  tbe  llncu.  Ii(..  by-Ibe-kini.  viih- 
n:fefe«x-ia-(bcIirH.  It  (ImpenonaQ  -Ma-liiiM.    In  [be.anicle 


itK  participle  hai  to  be  lemininep  ■(  (jlrbough  ■  weak  fonn)  ukei 
ibe  Fefiunine  tennination  1,  aa  in  jHdn-0,  I  itnick  ber;  aiati-U, 
CD  I  (Icin.)  bad  gone:  (a/i-B,  I  (rem.)  ircnl, 
Furiber  ttnte*  are  formed  by  addina  (h 
iheK  pariKipln.  aa  in  H.  nul  aUa-kaJ\  ai 
I  sai  (oioii  ■«(  iM-M.  I  hav 


r.  tas.  E.K.  I 


lariBUaBca.    I 
laot&a.    1 


I  am  "  n  hlveT  U,  ff 


^Mlci.  E.n.  nUJifl.'  Th  H-'il  u'lii'iu'ix 


■**  M.  he  wu:  «i  fM,  ihe  vu.  The  Bt.  loa  ia  a  modcfn  pan 
Df  Infl,  ii4t9e  kulak  ■»  probably  by  oriain  a  preaen(  participle  of  ihf 
^_   ..-  . =.    ._,.,     -fbe  E.H.  lii(»- ialheSir.  wrH, 


lichard  Temple  bar  pubL 
Dngi  under  Ihe  lille  of  r*. 
nd  London.   [884-]^).  i 

AuiHOUTiES.— (a)  deneral:  Tbe  two  Handard  aulhonliei  are 
he  camparalLvc  pammsra  of  j.  Beamei  (iS-ji-itn)  and  A.  F.  R. 
loemle  (1S80).  menlioned  in  the  anicle  iHDO-AavAH  Lahcuasis. 
o  theie  may  be  added  G.  A.  Giienon,  "On  Ihe  Radkat  -"■ 
'anicipial  Tcnwa  of  ibe  Modem  Indo-Aryaa  Languaan"  ii 
'aanu)  of  Ut  Aiialii  Sxitly  ^  Brneal.  vol.  tiiv.  (iws).  a 
V-  iSi  a  H).;  and  "On  Ccnain  Sliflixo  in  the  M^rn  I 


try  (LudEiianj 
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afy  (Uhore.   1895).     Tk,  /.,>,>.../« 
HcHbc  ECanem  Hindi,  and  vol  ii„ 


{G.  A.  G«.) 
HINDOSTIHI  UTGRATITCIB.  The  wiitingi  dealt  vi(h  in 
Ihii  article  are  those  composed  in  the  vetnacular  of  Ihat  pan  of 
India  which  is  properly  called  HindOilin,— Ihal  it,  the  valleytof 
Ihe  Jumna  and  Gangc*  rivers  u  (ai  eosl  as  ihc  rivet  Kfls,  and 
the  (racl  lo  the  jouth  including  Rajpttisna,  Ceniral  India 
(BundtlkhicKJ  and  Baghilkhnod).  Ihe  Narmsds  (Nerbudda) 
valley  ai  far  wctt  ai  Khandwl,  and  the  norlhcin  ball  ol  ihe 

(Ibough  Ihe  town  population  there  spok  HindOattnl),  not  don 
it  utend  to  Lower  Bcngil. 

In  thij  region  several  dlHcienl  dialects  prevail.  The  people  of 
the  lotus  everywhere  use  chie/ly  the  form  ot  Ihe  language  tailed 
UrJ«  or  Sliila:  Hocked  with  Persian  words  and  phraies,  and 
ordinarily  wiillen  in  a  modification  of  the  Persian  charader. 
The  country  folk  (who  form  the  immense  majority)  tpeak 
diflerenl  vuietiea  ol  HiWl,  ol  which  the  word-slock  derive! 
from  ihe  FiSkrils  and  literary  Sanskrit,  and  which  are  wrilten 
in  the  DCvanilgari  or  Kailhl  charactei.    01  these  ihe  most  im- 

rait,  arc  Uirvir,i  and  Jaipi'rl  |lhe  Unguiges  ol  BajpQllnl), 
Brojbkiika  (the  language  of  Ihe  country  aboul  Malhurl  and 
Agra),  KanuMJl  (ihe  language  ol  the  lower  Canges-Jumna  Doib 
and  western  RohillihaDd),  £ai(eni  Hind\.  also  oi'itA  AmiiM  and 
Baiswiri  (ihe  language  of  Eastcn  Rohilkhap^,  Oudh  and  Ihe 
Benares  division  of  Ihe  United  Provinces)  and  ^ijtdrl  <lhe 
languageof  BihirorMilMli,(ompriaing  several  dislincl  dialects). 
What  it  called  Hifk  Hindi  it  a  modem  development,  for  literary 
purpoie»,otthedialecl  of  Wetiem  Hindi  ipokenintheneighbour- 
hood  of  Delhi  and  thence  northwards  lo  the  Himllay 


lof  U 


in  tbe 


replaced  by  words  of  Sanskrit! 
ori^n,  and  ihc  order  of  aroidt  in  the  lentence  which  ii  proper  to 
■  Cnfil  ii  a  Turkish  word  meaning  a  canp  or  army  wllh  ila 
fonowi^ra.  and  ii  Ihe  origin  ol  the  European  won!  Iiirdt.  AMtlB 
means  "  tcallered,  iircwn."  rcferrinB  lo  the  way  in  which  PcniiB 
wordt  are  inttrmiied  wiih  thoac  of  Indian  origin:  i(  u  used  chieiy 
for  Ihe  literary  form  c^  UrdO. 
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Ai  in  many  othtt  counlries,  Dearly  all  itac  eiiLy  vcrniculai 
lileutun  of  Hindtelln  h  In  vent,  and  worki  in  prose  in  a 
modern  grDwlfaJ  Bolb  Hindi  and  Urdaare,  in  ilicir  application 
to  literaiy  puipoSM,  al  finl  inlnidcn  upon  [he  ground  already 
occupied  by  tbe  learned  bnguaga  Sanskril  and  Pcisian.  ibc 

Bui  tbccc  19  ttiii  diUcrence  between  them,  Ihal,  wbereas  Hindi 
hai  been  labed  u>  Ibe  dignity  of  a  litcrsty  speech  ihielly  by 
impulK*  ol  revolt  against  the  monopoly  of  the  Biahmaiu, 
UiilQ  has  been  cultivated  wiib  goodwill  by  authors  who  have 
tbemselves  highly  valued  and  dexterously  used  the  polished 
Persian.  Both  &iaskril  and  Persian  continue  to  be  employed 
occasionally  for  composition  by  Indian  wriicn,  though  much 
fallen  from  their  fonntt  estate;  but  for  popular  purposes  it 
may  be  said  that  their  vemoculai  rivals  arc  now  almost  in  sole 
possession  ol  the  Geld. 

1.  Early  ilindE.Dl  the  Kriod  durii^  which  the  Ungual^  wai  beina 

by  the  old  hcrKpocmiof  RajpOtAnn  and  the  literature  of  the  early 
Blunaa  or  Vaithiuva  reformers,  and  eitendlng  from  about  a.d.  i  loo 

i/Middle  Hindi,  upreienting  the  bc«  age  al  Hindi  poetry,  and 
reaching  from  about  i  jjo  to  the  eiid  o(  the  iSth  century: 

adol  the  16ih  century,  and  reaching  its  height  during  the  iBlh; 
4.  The  modem  period,  marked  bv  the  growth  ol  a  prose  literature 

I.  Early  Hindi.— Ooi  Lnowlcdgc  of  the  ancient  metiical 
chionicici  of  Rajpaiknl  is  stdl  very  imperfect,  and  is  chiefly 
derived  from  the  monumental  work  of  Colonel  James  Tod,  called 
Tilt  Aniali  and  Aniiqmilia  a}  RHidilhan  (published  In  iSiQ- 
1831),  which  is  founded  on  therii.  It  is  in  the  nature  ol  com- 
po^iions  ol  tbb  cbiraclci  to  be  subjected  to  pciiwtual  revision 
and  recastingi  they  are  tbc  production  of  the  family  bards  ol  the 
dynistici  whose  fortunes  they  Tccord,  and  from  generation  to 
generation  they  ate  added  to,  and  theii  bnguage  constantly 
modified  to  make  it  Inlclligibh;  to  the  people  of  the  time.  Round 
■n  originaJ  ouclcus  of  historical  fact  a  rich  growth  of  legend 
accumulates;  btet  redactors  endeavour  10  sysiemaLiie  and  to 
assign  dates,  bul  the  result  is  not  often  sucb  as  to  inspire  con- 
fidence; and  the  mass  has  more  the  character  of  ballad  literature 
than  of  serious  history.    The  materials  used  by  Tod  are  nearly 

library  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  London;  and  one  of  the 

undertakea  by  the  investigator  of  early  Hindi  literature  is  the 
examination  and  sifting,  and  the  puldication  In  tbcir  oH^nal 
form,  o(  these  imponant  texts- 
Omitting  a  few  fragments  of  more  ancient  bards  given  by 
Cimpilen  of  accounts  of  Hindi  lilcratun:,  the  earliest  author  ^ 
wboin  any  portion  has  as  yet  been  publisbed  in  the  oiiginal  text 
b  Chond  Sardai.  the  court  bud  o[  PrithwI-RIj,  the  last  HindQ 
sovereign  of  Delhi.  His  poem,  entitled  Priikt-R^j  RCsaa  (or 
JUyif),  is  a  vast  cbronicle  in  69  boolis  or  cantos,  comprising  a 
general  history  ol  the  period  when  he  wrote.  Of  this  a  small 
portion  bas  been  printed,  partly  under  tbe  editorship  of  the  late 
Mr  John  Beamcs  and  partly  under  that  of  Dr  Rudolf  Hoernle,  by 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal;  bul  the  excessively  diflicult 
nature  of  the  task  prevented  both  scholars  from  molting  much 
progress.*  Chand,  who  came  of  a  family  of  bards,  was  a  native 
of  Lahore,  which  bad  (or  nearly  170  years  (since  1013)  been  under 
Muslim  rule  when  he  flourished,  and  the  language  of  the  poem 
exhibits  ■  considerable  leaven  of  Pcr^an  words.  In  its  present 
fonn  tbe  work  is  a  retlaction  made  by  Amar  Singh  of  KICwAr, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  i7ih  century,  and  therefore  more 
'The  only  known  exception)  an  a  work  In  Hindi  called  the 
Cti»rad>'drld(nicmionedbeloi>)Di<dalEwcommentaiictoopacnii^ 
the  taller  can  scarcely  be  called  literature. 
■  A  fresh  critical  edition  of  the  icI  by  Pandil  Mohan  Lll  Vishnu 


n  by  Kabiraj  Sylir 


er  Giand'i  death,  with  his  palran  TiithaiMUj, 

is,  therefore,  considerable  reasoa.io  dank 
n  it  much  o!  Chand 's  composi tkia  in  iu  origiiiil 


contained  in  the  Chronicle  have  hen 
.1  Dis  ■  10  be  in  every  case  ibsul 
rlls  of  repeated  conflicts  between  tke 
in  Sfaihabuddin,  of  Ghltr  (Uuhammid 
ilways,  eicept  in  tbe  last  great  bitile. 


hero  rrithwI-Rjj  and  Suit 
Chori],  in  whieb  Ibe  latter  always, 
coma  o5  the  worst,  is  taken  pii' 
ment  ol  a  ransom;  these  seem  to  be  entirely  unhialorical,  eor 
contemporary  Persian  authorities  knowing  of  only  one  encaoDter 
(that  of  Tirauri  (Tirawari)  near  Th*nisar,  fought  in  iigr)  ia 
which  the  Sultan  was  defeated,  and  even  tlien  be  escaped  uo- 
capluced  to  Lahore.  The  Mongols  |Book  XV.)  are  brou^t  oe 
the  stage  more  than  thirty  years  belore  they  actually  set  loot  ia 
India,  and  are  related  lo  have  been  vanquished  by  the  redoubt- 
able PrithwI-Raj.  It  i)  evident  that  such  a  record  canim 
possibly  be,  in  iti  entirety,  a  contemporary  chronicle;  hot 
'  eless  it  appears  to  contain  a  considerable  element  wiidi, 
■  bnguage,  may  belong  to  Chand 'sown  age,  aikd  RpRseal) 
iest  surviving  document  in  Hindi.  "  Though  we  nay  utt 
the  actual  text  of  Cband,  we  have  certainly  in  hit  wtitingi 
f  tbc  oldest  known  specimens  of  Gaudian  litetatioii 
ing  in  pun  ApabhrantSa  Sautastnl  Frikiit  lonns' 


(Grie 


Chand  may  be  taken  as  tbe  repiescni 


e  known  only  in  oral  versions  nui 
in  Kindfistln  by  professional  singers.  One  ol  tbc  most  famous 
of  these  is  tbc  AM-khand,  reputed  to  be  the  work  of  a  aa- 
temporary  of  Chand  called  Jagnik  or  Jagniyak,  of  MahtU 
in  BundSlkhipd,  who  sang  the  praises  of  RSji-Pann*l,  a  rula 
whose  wars  with  PriihwI-Raj  are  recorded  in  the  At aheb&-Kbif4 
of  Cband's  work.    AUiS  and  Odal,  the  heroes  ol  the  poem,  iR 

with  them  eiisl  in  an  eastern  recension,  current  in  Bihir,  u 
well  as  In  the  Bundelkhattdl  or  wcsiem  fotni  which  is  best 
known.  Two  version!  ol  the  latter  have  been  printed,  binnl 
been  token  down  OS  recited  by  illiterate  professional  rhapsodisti. 
Another  celebrated  bard  was  Slisngdhar  ol  RantambbOr,  who 
flourished  in  ij6j.  and  sang  the  praises  of  Hammlr  Dte  (Himi: 


ruggle  against 


the  Jf sill 

is  given  by  Ti 


Idin  Khiljl  in  I 


10  Ccli  it 


He  w 


_    „  .        ,       j6l,  the  anthology  called  Sirntailur* 

Paddhati.  Another  work  which  may  be  mentioned  (ibou(t 
much  more  modern)  is  the  long  chronicle  entitled  CUoII'i' 
Prakas,  or  the  history  of  Rlja  ChhalarsJl,  the  Bundill  rljl  ol 
Pannl,  who  was  killed,  fighting  on  behalf  ol  Prince  Dlrl-Shuteh, 
in  the  battle  of  Dhillpuc  won  by  Auranj;iCb  in  ifijS.  Tbi 
author,  UJ  Kabi,  has  given  in  this  work  a  history  of  the  vallaU 
BundiUI  nation  which  was  rendered  into  English  by  Captoii 
W.  R.  Togson  in  iSiS,  and  printed  at  Calcutta. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  more  important  branch  tit  cu^ 
'%aJ.A.S.B.  (I 


iL4SJn. 


id47>B. 


hindostanT  literature 
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BjxkIi  Etenttue,  tbe  works  of  the  Bhafflts,  mention  may  be  made 
here  of  a  remazkable  composition,  a  poem  entitled  the  PadmSwatt 
the  materiab  of  vhich  are  derived  from  the  heroic  legends 
of  Ra  jpOtinA,  but  which  is  not  the  work  of  a  bard  nor  even  of 
a  Hindii.  The  author,  Bifalik  Mubammad  of  Ja*is,  in  Oudh, 
was  a  venerated  Moshm  devotee,  to  whom  the  Hindu  rftjft  of 
AmStfal  was  sreatly  attached.  Malik  Mubammad  wrote  the 
Padmftwat  in  1540,  the  year  in  which  ShCr  Shah  Stir  ousted 
Bumlyln  frmn  the  throne  of  DelhL  The  poem  is  composed 
in  the  poxcst  vernacular  AwadhI,  with  no  admixture  of  traditional 
Hindu  learning,  and  b  generally  to  be  foimd  written  in  the 
Persian  character,  though  the  metres  and  language  are  thoroughly 
Indian.  It  professes  to  tell  the  tale  of  Padmftwat!  or  Padmml, 
a  pcinccsa  odebrated  for  her  beauty  who  was  the  wife  of  the 
Chaahln  riji  of  CfaltOr  in  MCwtr.  The  historical  Padminl's 
husband  was  named  Bhim  Sin^,  but  Malik  Mubammad  calls 
htm  Ratan  Staj  and  the  story  turns  upon  the  attempts  of 
'AU'uddIn  Khiljl,  the  sovereign  of  Delhi,  to  gain  possession 
of  her  person.  The  tale  of  the  siege  of  Chltfir  in  1303  by  *Alar 
ad(&n,  the  hcioic  stand  made  by  its  defenders,  who  perished 
to  the  last  man  in  fight  with  the  Sultan's  army,  and  the  self- 
imsiolation  of  PadminI  and  the  other  women,  the  wives  and 
daogfaters  of  the  warriors,  by  the  fiery  death  called  y^Aor,  will  be 
fouxKl  rdated  in  Tod's  RdjdstkdHf  L  263  sqq.  Malik  Mubammad 
takes  great  liberties  with  the  history,  and  explains  at  the  end 
of  the  poem  that  all  b  an  allegory,  and  that  the  personages 
represent  the  human  soul.  Divine  wisdom,  Satan,  delusion 
and  other  mystical  characters. 

Both  on  account  of  its  interest  as  a  true  vernacular  work,  and  as 
the  oompoaitioa  of  a  MiuaJmftn  who  has  taken  the  incidents  of  hb 
morality  from  the  legends  of  his  country  and  not  from  an  exotic 
•oiuxx,  the  poem  b  memocable.  It  has  often  been  lithographed,  and 
U  very  oopohr;  a  transbtion  has  even  been  made  into  Sanskrit. 
A  critica]  editioo  has  been  pcepared  by  Dr  G.  A.  Gncraon  and  Papdit 
Sudblkar  DwivCdi. 

The  other  dass  ol  composition  which  b  characteristic  of  the 
period  of  early  Hindi,  the  literature  of  the  Bkagats,  or  Vaishnava 
saints,  who  propagated  the  doctrine  of  bkakii,  or  faith  in  Vbhnu, 
as  the  pc^yular  religion  of  HindOstfin,  has  exercised  a  much 
more  powerful  Influence  both  upon  the  national  speech  and 
upon  the  themes  chosen  for  poetic  treatment.  It  b  also,  as  a 
body  of  literature,  of  hi^^  intrinsic  interest  for  its  form  and 
content.  Nearly  the  whole  of  subsequent  poetical  composition 
JB  Hindi  b  impressed  with  one  or  other  type  of  Vaishnava 
doctrine,  which,  like  Buddhbm  many  centuries  before,  was 
essentially  a  reaction  against  Brahmanical  influence  and  the 
chains  of  caste,  a  daim  for  the  rights  of  humanity  in  face  of 
the  monopoly  which  the  "twice-born"  asserted  of  learning, 
of  worship,  of  righteousness.  A  large  proportion  of  the  writers 
were  aon-Brahmans,  and  many  of  them  of  the  lowest  castes. 
As  Siva  was  the  popular  deity  of  the  Brahmans,  so  was  Vishnu 
oi  the  people;  and  while  the  literature  of  the  Saivas  and  Sfiktas^ 
is  almost  entirely  in  Sanskrit,  and  exercised  little  or  no  influence 
00  the  popular  mind  in  northern  India,  that  of  the  Vaishnavas 
is  largely  in  Hindi,  and  in  itself  constitutes  the  great  bulk  of 
what  has  been  written  in  that  Unguage. 

The  Vabhna  va  doctrine  b  commonly  carried  back  to  RAmtnu  ja, 
a  Brahman  who  was  bom  about  the  end  of  the  xxth  century, 
at  Perambur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Madras, 
and  speot  hb  life  in  southem  India.  Hb  works,  which  are  in 
Sanskrit  and  consist  of  commentaries  on  the  V€dftnta  Stktras, 
are  devoted  to  esublishxng  **  the  personal  exbtence  of  a  Supreme 
Deity,  possessing  every  gracious  attribute,  full  of  love  and  pity 
for  the  sinful  beings  who  adore  him,  and  granting  the  released 
soul  a  home  of  eternal  bliss  near  him — a  home  where  each 
aoul  never  loses  its  identity,  and  whose  state  b  one  of  perfect 
peace."*  In  the  Deity's  ii^6nite  love  and  pity  he  has  on  several 
occasions  become  incarnate  for  the  salvation  of  mankind,  and 
of  these  iocamations  two,  RAmachandra,  the  prince  of  AyOdhyA, 
and  K|bhoa,  the  chief  of  the  YAdava  clan  and  son  of  Vasudeva, 

■  Wonhippcrs  of  the  energic  power — SaJM—ol  Siva,  represented 
by  hb  consort  PIrvatI  or  Bhawftni. 
■Quoted  from  G.  A.  Grienon,  chapter  on  '*  Literature,"  in  the 
"  (ed.1907). 


are  pre-eminently  those  in  which  it  b  most  fitting  that  he 
should  be  worshipped.  Both  of  these  incarnations  had  for 
many  centuries'  attracted  popular  veneration,  and  their 
hbtories  had  been  celebrated  by  poets  in  epics  and  by  weavers 
of  reb'gious  myths  in  Purdnas  or  "  old  stories";  but  it  was 
apparently  Rftminuja's  teaching  which  secured  for  them,  and 
especially  for  R&machandra,  their  exclusive  place  as  the  objeas 
of  bkaktir-vdeot  faith  and  personal  devotion  addressed  to  the 
Supreme.  The  adherents  of  RAmftnuJa  were,  however,  all 
Brahmans,  and  observed  very  strict  rules  in  respect  of  food, 
bathing  and  dress;  the  new  doctrine  had  not  yet  penetrated 
to  the  people. 

Whether  RAmlnuja  himself  gave  the  preference  to  R&raa 
against  Krishna  as  the  form  of  Vishnu  most  worthy  of  worship 
b  uncertain.  He  dealt  mainly  with  philosophic  conceptions 
of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  probably  busied  himself  little  with 
mythological  legend.  Hb  mcntraf  or  formula  of  initiation, 
if  Wilson^  was  correctly  informed,  implies  devotion  to  Rfima; 
but  y&sudeva  (Krishna)  b  also  mentioned  as  a  principal  object 
of  adoration,  and  Rlmflnuja  himself  dwelt  for  several  years 
in  Mysore,  at  a  temple  erected  by  the  rfija  at  Yfldavagiri  in 
hodbur  of  Krishna  in  hb  form  Ra^chhOr**  It  b  stated  that 
in  hb  worship  of  Krishna  he  joined  with  that  god  as  his  Saktl, 
or  Energy,  hb  wife  RukminI;  while  the  later  varieties  of 
Krishna-worship  prefer  to  honour  hb  mbtress  Rftdhft.  The 
great  difference,  in  temper  and  influence  upon  life,  between 
these  two  forms  of  Vaishnava  faith  appears  to  be  a  development 
subsequent  to  RlmSnuja;  but  by  the  time  of  JaidSo  (about 
1250)  it  b  dear  that  the  theme  of  Krishna  and  Rkdh&,  and  the 
use  of  passionate  language  drawn  from  the  relations  of  the  sexes 
to  express  the  longings  of  the  soul  for  God,  had  become  fully 
established;  and  £rom  that  time  onwards  the  two  types  of 
Vaishnava  religious  emotion  diverged  more  and  more  from 
one  another. 

The  cult  of  RAma  b  founded  on  family  life,  and  the  rebtion 
of  the  worshipper  to  the  Deity  b  that  of  a  child  to  a  father. 
The  morality  it  incukaites  springs  from  the  sacred  sources  of 
human  piety  which  in  all  religion  have  wrought  most  in  favour 
of  pureness  of  life,  of  fraternal  helpfulness  and  of  humble 
devotion  to  a  bving  and  tender  Parent,  who  desires  the  good 
of  mankind,  Hb  children,  and  hates  violence  and  wrong.  That 
of  Krishna,  on  the  other  hand,  had  for  its  baius  the  legendary 
career  of  a  less  estimable  human  hero,  whose  exploits  are  marked 
by  a  kind  of  elvish  and  fantastic  wantonness;  it  has  more  and 
more  spent  its  energy  in  developing  that  side  of  devotion  which 
b  perilously  near  to  sensual  thought,  and  has  allowed  the 
imagination  and  ingenuity  of  poets  to  dwell  on  things  unmeet 
for  verse  or  even  for  speech.  It  b  claimed  for  those  who  first 
opened  thb  way  to  faith  that  their  hearts  were  pure  and  their 
thoughts  innocent,  and  that  the  language  of  erotic  passion 
which  they  use  as  the  vehicle  of  their  religious  emotion  b  merely 
mystical  and  allegoricaL  Thb  b  probable;  but  that  these 
Ix^nnings  were  followed  by  corraption  in  the  multitude,  and  that 
the  fervent  impulses  of  adoration  made  way  in  later  times  for 
those  of  lust  and  lasdviousness,  seems  beyond  dbpute. 

The  worship  of  Krishna,  especially  in  hb  infant  and  youthful 
form  (which  appeab  chiefly  to  women),  b  widely  popular  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mathuri,  the  capital  of  that  land  of  Braj 
where  as  a  boy  he  lived.  Its  literature  b  mainly  composed 
in  the  dialect  of  thb  region,  called  BrajbhAsh&.    That  of  Rima, 

*  The  worship  of  Krishna  b  as  old  as  Megasthenes  (about  300  B.C.), 
who  calls  him  Herakles,  and  was  then,  as  now,  located  at  Mathuri  on 
the  Jumna  river.  That  of  R&ma  b  probably  still  more  ancient ;  the 
name  occurs  in  stories  of  the  Buddha. 

*  RdigUma  Sects  ofUu  Hindus,  p.  40. 

*  This  name  of  Krishna,  which  means  *'  He  who  outts  the  battle,** 
M  connected  with  the  sto^  of  the  transfer  of  the  Yadava  clan  from 
Mathuri  to  the  new  capital  on  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
K&tKiaw&Ti  the  dty  of  Dwiraki.  Thb  migration  was  the  result  of 
an  invasion  of  Braj  by  Jar&aandha,  king  oTMsgadhi,  before  whom 
Krishna  resolved  to  retreat.  As  hb  path  southwards  took  him 
through  RsJpQtlnl  and  Gujarftt,  it  b  in  these  reaions  that  his  form 
Raoclihdr  IS  most  generally  venerated  as  a  symbol  of  the  shifting  of 
the  centre  of  divine  life  from  Gangetic  to  southern  India. 
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thougb  general  IbnniEliout  BindOilIn,  hu  linu  the  time  of 
TukI  Dls  adopted  toe  poelic  use  tbe  Ungiuge  o[  Oudh,  oUed 
Awidhl  or  Baisnail,  a  lann  ol  Euteni  Hindi  easiJy  undentood 
tbtoughout  the  whole  of  the  Csngetic  v»lley.  Thui  thcH  two 
dialKts  came  to  be,  what  they  ue  to  tlu>  day,  the  iiindard 
vebida  of  poelic  eipresiion. 

Subsequently  to  Ktmlnuja  his  doctrine  appon  to  have 
been  set  iortb,  about  1 150,  in  the  venuculai  of  Ibe  people  by 
Jtidto,  a  Brahman  bora  at  Kinduvilva,  the  modem  Kenduli. 
in  the  BlrbhOm  district  of  Bengal,  author  of  the  Stnskiil  Cut 
Cavinda,  and  by  NlmdCo  or  tilmi,  a  tailoi'  of  Mahtitshln, 
of  both  of  whom  venea  in  the  popular  speech  arc  preserved  in 
the  Adi  Graalh  of  the  Sikhs.  Bui  it  Has  not  until  the  beginning 
of  the  T5th  century  that  the  Brahman  Rftmflnand,  a  prominent 
Citiin  nf  the  sect  of  RlmOnuja,  having  bad  a  dispute  nith  the 
members  of  his  order  in  regard  to  the  stringent  rulea  observed 
by  them,  left  the  community,  migrated  to  northern  India 
(where  he  Is  said  tn  have  made  his  headquarters  Galtfl  in  Raj- 
pUtOnft).  and  addressed  himself  to  those  outside  the  Brahman 
caite.  thus  initiating  the  teaching  of  Vaishnavism  as  the  popular 
faith  of  HindOstin.  Among  his  twelve  disciples  or  apostles 
mre  a  Rajput,  a  Jll,  a  tcalhei-woiker,  a  barber  and  a  Musal- 
mtn  weaver;  the  last-mentioned  was  the  celebrated  KabIi 
(see  aeparata  article).  One  short  Hindi  poem  by  RAmfinand 
il  contained  in  the  AH  CranA,  and  Dr  Cricrson  has  collected 
hymns  (Moisu)  attributed  to  him  and  tlill  current  in  Mithili 
01  Tiitailt.  Both  Rlmlnand  and  Kabli  were  adherents  of 
the  form  of  Vaishnavism  where  devotion  is  specially  addressed  to 
Itlma,  who  is  regarded  not  only  a)  an  incarnation,  but  as  himself 
identical  with  the  Deity.  A  contemporaiy  of  Rlmlnand, 
BidySpati  Jhlkur,  is  celebrated  as  the  author  of  numerous 
lyrics  in  the  Maithill  dialect  of  Bibit,  eipressive  of  the  other 
aide  of  Vaishnavism,  the  passonate  adoratioD  of  the  Deity 
in  the  person  of  Krishna,  the  aspirations  of  the  worshipper 
being  mystically  conveyed  in  the  chaiacter  of  Rldhl,  the 
cowherdess  of  Biaj  and  the  beloved  of  the  ion  of  Vasudeva. 
These  stanzas  of  Bidylpati  (who  was  a  Brahman  and  author 
of  several  works  in  SanskiitJ  afterwards  inspired  the  Vaishnava 

(b.  14S4I.  Another  famous  adherent  of  the  same  cult  was 
Mlrt  BU,  "  the  one  glut  poetess  of  aortbem  India  "  (Cricrson). 
Hiis  lady,  daughlet  of  Rljl  Ratiyi  RtoS,  Ruthflr,  of  Mirtl 
in  Rajpaiinl,  must  have  been  bom  about  lie  beginning  of  the 
lith  cenluryi  she  was  manidd  ui  1413  to  Rajl  Kumbhkaiaa 
of  Mtwu.  who  was  killed  by  hi)  sou  Uday  Rlnl  in-1469.  She 
was  devoted  10  Krishna  in  the  form  of  Ri^ichhSr,  "^i  her  tongs 
bave  1  wide  currency  io  uortbem  India. 


Biinls  or  BlutaU  a  contained  in  I 
theSikbCaru.  Nlnak.  the  found 
a  native  of  the  Punjab  (bora  at  Ti 
rook  hit  doctrine  from  the  Bkoa 
chiny-one  p4h,  forming  the  body 
coRipilation  of  teicu  from  Ibe  utter 
d(  Kabir,  in  con6nnalion  of  Ibe  teai 
book  is  ckaed  by  a  frUg  or  concluti 
••me  authoTLH  well  aa  by  a  celeb 
FUinanaiL  Tbe  bod  v  o(  t  lie  GroM 
outsHle  the  ■»!»  of  this  article:  hu 
Ihe  ally  wriltra  of  old  Hindi  are 
authora  some  of  «4boo  have  left  pn 
. -^  All  CraiU*.  whidi 


liuralure.  The  Aii  CniUi.  whidi  was  pul  tagether  about  1600  by 
Arjua.  Ihe  Gflh  Cum  of  the  Sikhs,  ten  lonh  the  creed  of  the  lecl  in 
it!  or^nal  pietiiCK  form,  before  it  amtned  Ihe  milinnl  chancier 
which  altcrwards  H^t  inpiiA*,*  it  under  the  five  Cunu  who  suo 

9.  Jfijjb  HMl— The  Momd  period,  that  of  middle  lEndl, 
begins  with  tbe  tdin  of  the  Emperor  Akbar  (1556-1605);  and 
It  is  not  Improbable  that  the  broad  and  liboal  views  of  this 
great  monarch,  hi>  active  tycipaihy  with  his  Hindu  subjects, 
tbe  interest  whicb  he  took  in  their  religion  and  literature,  and 
tbe  peace  which  his  organiiatioD  of  the  empire  secuced  for  Hindo- 

'  [n  Ibe  CmM)  Nlmdta  ii  called  a  calico-printer,  CUtpt.  Tbe 
Matlihi  Iiadition  i)  Ibal  he  was  a  laLloi.  ilttnM ;  it  is  probable  Ihal 
the  latitf  WDid,  being  unkdowa  in  notthan  India,  hai  been  wroofiy 
Tendered  by  tbe  f  ormcf . 


Stan,  had  an  important  effect  on  the  great  dl 

poetry  which  now  set  in.*    Akbar-s  co 

poetical  composition.     The  court 

also  a  poet)  it  tttU  renowned,  a 

him  m  tbe  Emperor's  name  live  to  this  day  in 

Ihe  people.    Akbar's  favourite  minister  and  c 

Blrbal  {who  fell  In  battle  on  tbe  north-western  frorukt  in  iJIA 

was  a  musdan  and  a  poet  aa  well  as  a  politidaa,  and  bald  tit 

title,  conferted  by  tbe  Emperor,  of  KaU-IUy,  at  pod  kimalti 

bi>  venea  and  witly  sayings  an  sliB  eitremdy  popular  b 

northern  India,  though  no  complete  woik  by  him  ■•  lam 

to  eiist.    Other  nobles  of  tbe  court  wen  aba  pocta,  lini 

them  the  KUn-Utnan  'Abdui-Rahim,  ion  of  Baiiam  klda, 

whose  Hindi  dSkit  and  tabitlat  are  still  held  in  biafa  eil 

and  FtifS,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Abul-Fail,  the  E 

By  this  time  the  worship  ol  Kriahu  at  the  lovei  o(  UdU 

(RiMs4KiUiM)  had  been  syilematised,  and  a  local  hahitaliia 
found  for  il  at  Gokul,  opposite  Hathurt  on  the  Jum&a,  aoaa 
JO  m.  upstleam  from  Agra,  Akbar'a  capital,  by  VaUabhlddiy^ 
a  TalliDga  Brihman  from  Madraa.  Bora  la  1478,  in  1497  he 
chose  Ihe  land  of  Braj  as  his  headquarters,  tbcnce  nukbif 
misiionary  toura  throughout  India.  He  wrote  chiefly,  if  act 
entirely,  in  Sanskrit;  but  among  his  immediate  foUowcn,  aid 
those  of  hit  ton  Bitthalnlth  (who  succeeded^  faths-  ■■  Iht 
laiter's  death  in  1 530),  were  some  of  the  moat  emiamt  pocu 
in  Hindi.  Four  disciples  of  Vallabhichtrya  and  four  of  BitlU- 
nllh,  who  flourished  between  1550  and  1570,  arc  known  as  th 
A1I4  CkUp,  or  '■  Eight  Seals,"  and  are  Ihe  acknowledged  masUa 
of  the  lileraiure  of  Braj-bhlsba,  m  which  dialect  tiey  all  wiett. 
Their  names  are  Kiiahna-Dls  Pay-ahlrl,  SOr  Dtt  (the  Bblt), 
FaimEnand  Dls,  Kurabhan  Dis,  Cbaturbhuj  Dlt,  Chhn  S*LH 
Nand  Dls  and  GShind  Dit.  Of  these  much  the  miwt  celefcnKd, 
and  Ihe  only  one  whose  veitcs  are  itill  piq>utar,  is  SOi  Dlt.  He 
son  of  BIbl  Rim  Dls,  who  wit  a  singer  at  Akbar*!  coot,  SU 
Dls  was  descended,  according  to  bit  own  stateraent,  fna  lit 
bard  of  Piilhwl-Rlj,  Chand  BardU.  A  tradition  gives  the  dalt 
of  his  birth  as  14SJ,  and  that  ol  hit  death  as  r5;i;  but  be(i 
seem  to  be  placed  too  early,  and  in  Abul-Fafl't  Alm-i  jliM 
he  is  mentioned  as  living  when  that  work  was  completed  dsWll' 
He  was  blind,  and  entirely  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Kr^AuMi 
to  whose  address  he  compcaedagreat  number  of  hymiit  (U^evl, 
which  bave  been  collected  in  a  compilation  entitled  the  f* 
I  Sigar,  said  to  contam  60,000  verses;  this  work  is  very  UgU; 
:  esteemed  aa  the  high-water  mark  of  Bra]  devotional  poetrj, 
,  and  has  been  repeatedly  printed  in  India.  Other  compoiilicst 
by  him  were  a  translation  in  verse  of  the  AUgoHls  IVM, 
and  a  poem  dealing  with  the  famous  slory  of  Nala  and  Dana- 

The  great  glory  of  this  age  is  Tulsl  DU  (f.a,).  He  and  Sir 
Dlt  between  them  are  held  to  have  eihausted  the  poasibililici  d 
Ihe  poetic  art.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  time  of  tbA 
appearance  coincided  with   the  Elizabethan  age  of  E^i^ 

To  these  great  masters  lucceeded  a  period  of  artifice  tad 
reflection,  when  many  works  were  composed  dealing  with  the 
rules  of  poetry  and  the  analysis  and  the  appropriate  langosgeo' 
sentiment.  Of  tbdr  writeti  the  most  famous  it  KCsab  Dlt,  I 
;  Brahman  of  Bundtifcbaod.  who  flourished  during  thelatteipaitof 
,  Akbar's  reign  and  the  beginning  of  that  ol  Jahlnglr.  His  wofll 
■  are  the  Saiii-priyd,  on  composition  (1591),  the  Kmn^fnyt.  a 
the  laws  of  poeUy  (1601),  a  highly  esteemed  poem  dedicated  to 
Farbln  Rli  Plturl,  a  celebrated  courtesan  of  Orchha  in  BundO- 
kha^d.  the  Simackandriki,  dealing  with  the  history  of  Rlmi, 
(1610),  and  tbe  Vityii-cUi  (1610).  The  fruit  of  thit  elaboratioa 
oi  the  poetic  art  reached  its  highest  perfection  in  BmlllUl, 
whose  Salsiil,  or  "  seven  centuries  "  (1661).  is  the  osat  lemaik- 
le  rhitorical  style  In  potltf  (M 
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Side  by  side  with  this  cultivation  of  the  literary  use  of  the  SQr  Dfts  are  to  this  day  carried  about  everywhere  by  wandering 

themes  of  R&nia  and  Krishna,  there  grew  up  a  class  of  composi-  minstrels,  and  have  found  their  way,  throughout  the  great  plains 

tions  dealing,  in  a  devotional  spirit,  with  the  lives  and  doings  of  of  northern  India  and  the  uplands  of  the  Vindhyft  plateau,  to  the 

the  holy  men  from  whose  utterances  and  example  the'  develop-  hearts  of  the  people.    There  is  no  surer  key  to  unlock  the  con- 

ment  of  the  popular  religion  proceeded.    The  most  famous  of  fidence  of  the  villager  than  an  apt  quotation  from  one  of  these 

these  is  the  Bkakta-mdldf  or  "  Roll  of  the  Bhagals"  by  Nftrftyan  inspired  singers. 

Dis,  otherwise  called  N&bhft  Dfts,  or  NftbhAjI.    This  author,  who  3.  Literary  UrdA. — ^The  origines  of  tJrdtl  as  a  literary  language 

belonged  to  the  despised  caste  of  DOms  and  was  a  native  of  the  are  somewhat  obsoire.    The  popular  account  refers  its  rise  to 

Deccan,  had  in  his  youth  seen  Tulsl  Dfts  at  Mathurl,  and  himself  the  time  of  Timor's  invasion  (1398).    Some  authors  even  claim 

flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century.    His  work  con-  for  it  a  higher  antiquity,  asserting  that  a  ditodn,  or  collection  of 

sists  of  X08  stanzas  in  ckkapp&l  metre,  each  setting  forth  the  poems,  was  composed  in  Rlkhta  by  Mas*Qd,  son  of  Sa*d,  in  the 

characteristics  of  some  holy  personage,  and  expressed  in  a  style  last  half  of  the  xith  or  beginning  of  the  X2th  century,  and  that 

.which  is  extremely  brief  and  obscure.    Its  exact  date  is  unknown,  Sa*di  of  ShlrSz  and  his  friend  Amir  Khusrau*  of  Delhi  likewise 

but  it  falls  between  1585  and  1623.    The  book  was  furnished  made  verses  in  that  dialect  before  the  end  of  the  X3th  century, 

with  a  iki  (supplement  or  gloss)  in  the  kahiUa  metre,  by  Priyft  This,  however,  is  very  improbable.    It  has  already  b^n  seen  that 

Bis  in  17x3,  gathering  up,  in  an  allusive  and  disjointed  fashion,  during  the  early  centuries  of  Muslim  rule  in  India  adherents  of 

all  the  l^ndary  stories  related  of  each  saint.    This  again  was  that  faith  used  the  language  and  metrical  forms  of  the  country 

expanded  about  a  century  later  by  a  modem  author  named  for  their  compositions.    Persian  words  early  made  their  way  into 

Lachhman  into  a  detailed  work  of  biography,  called  the  Bhakta-  the  popular  speech;  they  are  common  in  Chand,  and  in  Kablr's 

sindku.    From  these  nearly  all  our  knowledge  (such  as  it  b)  of  verses  (which  are  neverUieless  imquestionable  Hindi)  they  are  in 

the  lives  of  the  Vaishnava  authors,  both  of  the  R&ma  and  the  many  places  used  as  freely  as  in  the  modem  dialect.    Much  of  the 

Krishna  cults,  is  derived,  and  much  of  it  is  of  a  very  legendary  confusion  which  besets  the  subject  is  due  to  the  want  of  a  clear 

and  untrustworthy  character.    Another  work,  somewhat  earlier  understanding  of  what  UrdO,  as  opposed  to  Hindi,  really  is. 

in  date  than  the  Bkakta-mSld,  named  the  CkaurdH  Vdrta,  is  UrdQ,  as  a  literary  language,  differs  from  Hindi  rather  in  its 

devoted  exclusively  to  stories  of  the  followers  of  Vallabhflchftiya.  form  than  in  its  substance.    The  grammar,  and  to  a  large  extent 

It  is  reputed  to  have  been  written  by  Gokuln&th,  son  of  Bitthal-  the  vocabulary,  of  both  are  the  same.    The  really  vital  point  of 

Dftth,  son  of  Vallabb&chaiya,  and  is  dated  in  1551.  difference,  that  in  which  Hindi  and  Urdd  are  incommensurable. 

The  matter  of  these  Ulcs  is  justly  characterized  by  Professor  Wtlsdn*  is  the  prosody.    Hardly  one  of  the  metres  taken  over  by  Urdtt 

(who  gives  some  translated  specimens)  as  "  marvellous  and  insipid  poets  from  Persian  agrees  with  those  used  in  Hindi.    In  the  latter 

*~*^***"^";i.**"*  u^''  ^^  "  renwrkablc  for  being  in  very  artf*^  language  it  is  the  rule  to  give  the  short  a  inherent  in  every  con^ 

proae,  and,  though  wntten  more  than  300  years  ago,  shows  that  the  *>— -»                                   .    •.    r.  n      1      •             •      /.l      -u 

hurr^t  Unguag?  of  Braj  was  then  almost  prcciily  identical  with  ^^^^  <>'  ««««  <>{  consonants  its  fuU  value  m  scansion  (though 

that  now  spoken  in  that  region.  A  specimen  of  the  text  will  be  found  in  prose  it  is  no  longer  heard),  except  occasionally  at  the  metrical 

At  p.  296  <i  Mr  F.S,Ctow9c'»  Matnurat  a  District  iigmotrdrded.,  pause;  in  Urdd  this  is  never  done,  the  words  being  scaimed 

'^^*  generally  as  pronounced  in  l)rose,  with  a  few  exceptions  which 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  many  authors  who  need  not  be  mentioned  here.    The  great  majority  of  Hindi 

loccceded  the  great  period  of  Hind  poetical  composition  which  metres  are  scanned  by  the  number  of  mdtrds  orsyllabic  instants — 

extended  through  the  reigns  of  Akbar,  Jahinglr  and  Shahjahln.  the  value  in  time  of  a  short  syllable— of  which  the  lines  consist; 

None  of  them  attained  to  the  fame  of  SOr  DSs,  Tuls  D£s  or  in  UrdO,  as  in  Persian,  the  metre  follows  a  special  order  of  long 

BihAil  LiL    Their  themes  exhibit  no  novelty,  and  they  repeat  and  short  syllables. 

with  a  wearisome  monotony  the  sentiments  of  their  predecessors.  The  question,  then,  is  not  When  did  Persian  first  become 

The  list  of  Hindi  authors  drawn  up  by  Dr  G.  A.  Grierson,  and  intermixed  with  Hindi  in  the  literary  speech?— for  this  process 

printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  in  X889,  began  with  the  first  entry  of  Mu^m  conquerors  into  India, 

may  be  consulted  for  the  names  and  works  of  these  e^*g(m».    The  and  continued  for  centuries  before  a  line  of  UrdO  verse  was 

courts  of  Chhatarsal,  raja  of  Panna  in  Bund6lkhavd,  who  was  comp<»ed;  nor  When  was  the  Persian  character  first  employed 

killed  in  battle  with  Aurangzeb  in  1658,  and  of  several  rajas  of  to  write  Hindi?— for  the  written  form  is  but  a  subordinate 

Bandhft  (now  called  Rlwan  or  Rewah)  in  BaghClkhand.   were  matter;  as  already  mentioned,  the  MSS.  of  Malik  Muhammad's 

Famous  for  their  patronage  of  poets;  and  the  Mogul  court  itself  purely  Hindi  poem,  the  Padmdwat,  are  ordinarily  foxmd  to  be 

kept  up  the  office  of  Xa^'-/?Jy  or  poet  laureate  even  during  the  written  in  the  Persian  character;  and  copies  lithographed  in 

fanatical  reign  of  Aurangzeb.  DSvanagarl  of  the  popular  compositions  of  the  UrdO    poet 

Such,  in  the  briefest  outline,  is  the  character  of  Hind  literature  Nailr  are  commonly  procurable  in  the  bazars.    We  must  ask 

during  the  period  when  it  grew  and  flourished  through  its  own  When  was  the  first  verse  composed  in  Hindi,  whether  with 

original  forces.    Founded  by  a  popular  and  religious  impulse  in  or  without  foreign  admixture,  according  to  the  forms  of  Persian 

many  respects  comparable  to  that  which,  nearly  1600  years  prosody,  and  not  in  those  of  the  indigenous  metrical  system? 

before,  had  produced  the  doctrine  and  literature,  in  the  vernacular  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  UrdO  poetry  come  into  being.    This 

tongue,  of  Jainism  and  Buddhism,  and  cultivated  largely  (though  appears  to  have  happened,  as  already  mentioned,  about  the  end 

by  no  means  exclusively)  by  authors  not  belonging  to  the  Bnih-  ©f  the  i6th  century.    Meantime  the  vernacular  speech  had  been 

nanical  order,  it  was  the  legitimate  descendant  in  spirit,  as  gradually  permeated  with  Persian  ^ords  and  phrases.    The 

Hindi  is  the  legitimate  descendant  in  speech,  of  the  Prakrit  litera-  impulse  which  Akbar's  interest  in  his  HindO  stibjects  had  given 

Lure  which  preceded  it.    Entirely  in  verse,  it  adopted  and  elabor-  to  the  translation  of  Sanskrit  works  into  Persian  had  brought 

Kted  the  Prakrit  metrical  forms,  and  carried  them  to  a  pitch  o(  the  indigenous  and  the  foreign  literatures  into  contact.    The 

perfection  too  often  overlooked  by  those  who  concern  themselves  current   language  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  the 

rather  with  the  substance  than  the  form  of  the  works  they  read.  Hindi  spoken  about  Delhi  and  thence  northwards  to  the  Hima- 

It  covers  a  wide  range  of  style,  and  expresses,  in  the  works  of  its  laya,  was  naturally  the  form  of  the  vernacular  which  was  most 

p-eatest  masters,  a  rich  variety  of  human  feeling.    Little  studied  subject  to  foreign  influences;  and  with  the  extension  of  Mogul 

^y  Europeans  in  the  past,  it  deserves  much  more  attention  than  .  ^^.^  ^^^^  .^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  authorship  of  many  .tin 

t  has  received.    The  few  who  have  explored  it  speak  of  it  as  an  popular  rhymes,  riddles  or  punning  verses  (called  pakiOs  and 

*  enchanted  garden  "  (Grierson),  abounding  in  beauties  of  thought  mukuris);  but  these,  though  often  containing  Persian  words,  are  io 

md  phrase.     Above  all  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  genuinely  Hindi  and  scanned  accordme  to  the  prosody  of  that  languanUhey 

jopular,  and  has  reached  strata  of  society  scarcely  touched  by  arc.  therefore,  like  Malik  W"bammad*s  P^mdawA  nj  "»«"' 

iteiature  in   Europe.    The   ballads  of  Rajput   prowess,   the  gf^kl^^T^^/^^o^u-^Xto^lf^^^^ 

ffhorisms  of  Kablr,  Tulsi  Das's  Rdrndyan,  and  the  bhajans  of  to  have  been  confused  by  Mirz*  Rafi'uB-SaudA  in  his  r«fcl-^*" 

*  Rdtgicus  Sects,  p.  132.  Sa'di  of  ShirOz. 
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lerrilory  by  the  conquati  in  the  uath  of  Akbir  u>d  his  i 
ccuon,  tbifl  idiom  wu  carried  abroad  by  thdr  ■nvia,  uid  ' 

adopted  by  the  Muulmln  kingdoms  of  Ibe  Deccan  u  their  ||„^ 

piigns  of  Aurongzib.  »(*= 

It  is  not  1  little  remirkablc  that,  as  happened  vilh  the  Vaiih-  V>^^ 

mil  leformation  initiated  by  Rlinanuja  ind  Rlminacd,  and  ^||. 

vith  the  VallibhAchSrya  cult  of  Ktishni  esliblishnl  at  Mitburl,  )^  „ 

the  fim  impulse  to  liieraiy  composition  in  UidO  should  have  oomf 

been  given,  sot  at  the  headquanen  of  the  empire  In  the  notlb,  "  Ro 

but  at  the  Muhammadu  courts  of  Colkondt  and  Bijlpur  in  .^ 

(be  south,  the  former  situated  amid  In  indigBoous  population  .^n-i 

speaking  Telugu,  and  the  latter  among  one  whose  speech  «u  Th 

Kanarese,  both  Dravidian  bnguagca  having  nothing  in  common  (jnei 

with  the  Aryan  tongues  of  Ibe  uotlb.    This  (act  of  itself  defines  J»J| 

the  nature  of  the  Lieralure  thus  inauguiated.     It  had  nothing  ^j^j. 

to  do  with  the  idiom  or  ideas  of  the  people  among  whom  it  was  Riith 

bora,  but  was  from  the  beginning  an  imitation  ol  Persian  models,  devel 

It  adopted  the  standards  ol  form  and  coolenl  cunenl  among  ■"" 

the  poell  of  Ciln.    The  ^|lda  or  laudatoiy  ode,  the  gkaaJ  ^„j  , 

or  hn^BOnnet,  usually  ol  mystical  impocl,  the  moriiya  or  dirge,  iuin 

the  nHunotl  or  narraiive  poem  with  coupled  thymes,  the  hiji  dnu 

ot  satire,  the  tuM't  or  epigram— these  were  the  types  which  []JJ]^ 

UrdO  took  over  ready-made.    And  with  the  forma  were  ap-  o,,,^ 

propriated  also  aJI  the  conventions  of  poetic  diction.    The  aprcii 

Persians,  having  (or  centuries  treated  the  same  themes  with  Th 

«  fecundity  which  most  Europeans  find  eilremely  wearisome,  ^^^ 

had  elaborated  a  system  of  rbetoHc  and  ■  itock  of  poetic  images  ,;„„  , 

of  the  poet  depend  chiefly  upon  deitctity  of  artifice  and  clever-  Twoi 

ness  of  conceit.     Pleasing   hyperbole,    ingenious   comparison,  ^^° 

■nlithesis,  aliiteralion,  carefully  arranged  gradation  of  noun  „(  u, 

■nd  epithet,  are  the  means  employed  to  obtain  variety;  and  pcrsL 

lew  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  of  later  Persian  verse  admit  poetry,  hut  one  of  the  best  ol  Poraian  leiimm.  ihe  5irdM-Ai|M; 

ol  transUtion  into  any  other  language  without  losing  that  which  ^^Jj-"  STfrTlTq^-h^raSkTwiT'l^'^udi  «  rfS^JniT^SS* 

iniheorigiBalmakeslhcirwhtJechatm.     WhatislrueofPeisian  ^^0  pot,,   flna  died  at  Lucknow.  whither  he  betook  himrffata 

is  likewiu  true  ol  Vtda  poetiy.     Unlil  quile  modcra  tunes,  CedevasutionofDclhity  NidirShih  (1739).  AiufherolIbeariT 

there  is  scarcely  anything  in  it  which  can  be  called  originBl.'  Delhi  poeis  who  It  couidtred  lo  have  lurpined  bis  fellm  ni 

Dfflerences  of  school  whifh  are  made  much  ot  bv  native  uitics  lo'lmullUi  Khln  Yaqin,  who  dkd  during  Ihe  reign  d  Ahnud  SHh 

umerencM  ot  scnooi,  wnicn  are  made  mucn  oi  oy  native  crmcs,  (,„g.,^j,)  ,g^  „^y  twmty-fivi.    Another  was  Mir  Danl. «! 

■re  to  us  hardly  perceptible;  Ibey  consist  in  the  use  ol  one  ^f  ,1;;  „^  g,^  Culthan  who  it  .aid  to  haw  imHuacd  WJViS 

or  other  range  of  metajAor  or  comparison,  classed,  according  .fiudu  is  not  lone,  but  eitremely  popular,  and  eipccially  nttoBBlla 

u  Ihey  repeat  the  well-wora  poetical  stock-in-trade  ol  the  the  ikill  with  wliich  It  develops  the  thenws  o(  tpiriiualiim.    la  *■ 

Persians,  or  seek  a  slightly  fresher  and  more  Indian  field  of  ?M  ■«=  he  became  a  don**  of  the  WajiifciPKfl  following,  and  did 

aenlimcDl,  as  ibe  old  or  the  new  style  ot  composjlion.  '"sa"Js  and  Mir  Taql  are  beyond  quetiioo  the  imm  disciiniM 

Sbujl'uddin  NOri,  a  native  of  Cujarlt.  a  frienc  tlrdO  poeti.    The  lormrr  wu  b^m  at  Delhi  about  the  beginain  d 

tcmpocaiy  of  Ahbar,  it  mentioned  by  the  native  the  iSih  century,  and  itudied  under  H&iini.    He  left  Delhi  ^nr  in 

mo«  ancteot  Urdu  poet  after  Amir  Khuirau.    H  devastation,  and  actilnl  at  Lueknow.  where  the  Ntwtb  Atilid- 

•onof  IhewdrolSulIlnAbU'l-ljatanKuibShU  daulah  gave  hima^AiIr  of  Ri.  6000  a  year,  and  wher«  he  died  it 

several  i^aali  by  him  are  said  to  survive.    K  ijgo.    Hia  poer                                     and  cover  all  the  tiyltt  J 

Colkonifa.  who  reigned  from  IjSt.and  hiisucceu  Vrda  poetry,  bi                                    hat  hii  fame  it  chiefiv  dm. 

ShUi.  who  came  10  Ihe  throne  in  t6ii,  have  boil  and  in  these  he                                                                  i  Indiai 

the  r^gn  ol  ihe  tiller  jbn  NiihJti  wrote  twn  wo  where  he  tludlei                                                                   the  linn 

lamoui  a>  model!  ol  eompoulTOn  In  Dakhnii  they  arc  Maimrii  olSaudVsdealh                                                                   iLkewio 

entitled  Ibe  Tif-mlma.  or  ■  Tales  of  a  Parrot,"  and  the  P*«-6aii.  received  a  pensi                                                                  lio.   Hii 

The  fini,  wniien  in  1639.  ii  an  adaptation  of  a  Pei«an  work  by  works  are  very                                                                     Aefai. 

Nakhihab',  bui  derives  ullinuiely  Irom  a  Sanikiil  original  eniiikd  Mir  is  eounied                                                                    mtmH. 

>h>  &,ta.saiiuu    ihii  rnllniini.  hai  hf«i  (lequeBtly  rehandled  in  while  the  lalicr                                                                     Sami 

original  of  the  rm-  Abmgd.aneiHll                                                                  fmedcn 

-*  in  iBol  by  authors  in  Urd                                                                     "  lib's 

.  . .  ...._jn  College,  language  Is  hi  p                                                                  1  to  diil- 

lonn  to  Ihe  tame  place  and  lime  imtbtSlcry  toMirm  thcpoincol  biii                                                   it  10  bin 

y  TabiJnuddln.  ■  nujiutl  which  has  been  in  style." 

"  -  '     le  Tasty:  what  makes  ihii  pneni  The  tremendous  misfortunes  which  befell  Delhi  at  the  hi'     ' 


olthei 


the  Kiiftpietumol  city  and  country  Ide  contained  in  Ibe  moiMorii  ot  Ihe  cenlury.    Here  ihey  *rere  joined  by  Mir  Hasan  (d.  17H).  Mk 

_  Sau^  and  Naiir.   These  arc  ofien  ■atirei  (in  the  vnn  of  H«wx  SSi  [d.  iBoo)  and  Qalandat-bahhih  Jui'at  |d.  IBIO),  also  ia*lhe» 

In  Saudi,  hDWFver,  the  conventional  language  used  in  deacriptioD  is  friend  and  colIabocaiorotSlirDard,  and  firsi  eslabliabed  himself  si 

o/ltB  Persian  rather  Ihan  Indian.  FaiilbU  and  lubteqitently  at  Lucknow;  he  eicelled  in  Ibe  gteal, 
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udUlr  T*ql,  u 


vti^  ind  B  counts]  the  Ihiid.  trilb  Saudi 
tbc  nun  cmianl  c4  Urda  pocu.    Hii  lime 

,  -— ^ — r*-,  ,  .Quch  ftdmired  hu|iuH  «nliiled  (hd  SHru-l- 

ki>aa.  «  "  Mafic  ol  EloquHice."  ■  rominu  nlalini  the  lava  ol 

r..  _..  n '-ud  [IwFViKCH  Badr-i  Mimlri  hiiiujwl  called 

nn  ("  Roie-pnlcq  erf  Ino."  the  kt«™ry  'Aditc 

aaiadiK  is  •outhim  Anb^],  in  pnuc  ct  FalabU,  b  llluwiK 

hightir  cMfcmRl,    Mir  MubamnHOi  SOi  vu  an  «leaat  poet,  »- 

nurkibk  (di  the  luccna  with  irhkh  be  cenpoKdlntlic  dlikct 

trf  ilM  huem  called  bU«,  but  (omevhit  Ikentinu  io  hb  vene;  be 

'       -  -  -  '-     >  ■  -    ■  '  chcworidinhiiUteryeu*.     Tur'al 

<  Ste,  hi*  cibuoXr  and  hoiiuhj  are 

ningi.    He  iniuied  SaiKU  in  utire 

■iih  iDudi  nicceia;  be  ilto  cullivated  Hindi  coetrv,  and  compoied 

Miit  tad  takati,    MiiUn  wu  (nother  Locfauv  poet  ^r  «■- — le 

period,  wboee  turtiyai  an  opecialLy  admired;  one  of  lal 

-    -'     ■  -th<iIMuilimand1ii>tvoBn>.iiconudereda  ce 

eo(ciinip«itian.    The  Kbool  of  LiKkoow.B  nd 

I  durinf  the  early  yean  at  the  ceolury,  c  10 

I  the  dethmDcmeat  a(  tbc  latt  ktm,  Wtiid  ':  le. 

NlaiUi  (who  d^d  reipeclively  in  l«47  and  -  '-- 


u  of  tb*  KhosI 


inthefbuoJ 
nty  DaUr.  ll 


n  December  1B7}  and  tile  latter  a  [t 
.^i^_  ...  i.ie  iiur|i>Ut.  Ralab  All  Bes  Sutflr,  iii»  uicu  ui  ii^uy, 
■aa  t  he  autlkor  of  a  inuch-adnuni]  nxnnce  in  rhyminc  proie  entillni 
lhef>i*MiU'.tjdi»ar"TaleoiMarvcVbe(idai«>iAi.  Tbe 
dethrosed  prince  Wljid  'Ali  hinnell.  poetically  KyU  Akhcar,  wai 
alio  a  port ;  lie  publiibed  three  lOMa,  anwi«  tbem  a  quantity  of 
poelry  in  the  niatk  dialect  ol  Ovdh  which  la  ^lilelogically  of  muck 

Thoufh  Delhi  «a  thiudeaerled  by  ItabriihteH  llghuol  Btetatutt. 
■1  did  sot  attofether  ccaie  In  eullinu  ibe  psctic  art.  AnuHB  the 
bRMonliKvenliiriiKei  were  Ibemdviacndiublt  pacta.  SUh 
AluB  II.  (i;«l-iBoi]  Htote  under  the  name  ol  Afllb,  and  ma  the 
aulhor  o(  a  roniaiict  entitled  Mai^n-i  Aaiat,  baidrt  a  (Nudii. 
Nil  eon  Salaimln-diiilioh,  brother  0)  Alibai  Shlb  II.,  who  had  at 
Int.  Like  bit  brother  authon,  repaired  to  Lucknow,  returned  to 
IMlii  in  iSij.Bi>ddiedin  lltidibealiohailcria  Jhidii.  Laitly,  hit 
senbew  Bahldur  ShU  II.,  the  [a>t  titularempenr  o(  Dcltd  (d.  1861), 
wrote  Euxler  the  natne  of  Jalar.  and  waa  a  pupil  in  poetry  ol  Shaikh 
Ibrlhim  2aiiq,  a  diatlnfuiihed  writers  lie  baa  left  a  volumjinua 
Audi,  whfehku been  ^nled at  Delhi.  MatbaH  (ChuUm-l  Haai- 
danii.  vbo  died  tboul  1I14.  VH  one  of  tbe  moit  diuintulahrd  of  the 
iTvived  peetic  Kbaol  at  Delhi,  and  wu  himtelf  one  of  Iii  founiten. 
Occinal^  of  Lucknn,  he  Ml  that  city  for  Delhi  in  1777.  and  held 
raiiiEiBicea  ol  poeta.  at  which  levTnr  authon  who  allerwaida  ac- 
quired repute  formed  their  alylel  be  bu  left  five  Aadiu,  a  rutirU 
or  bioiraphy  of  UrdO  poeti,  and  a  5bU-aliw  or  account  of  the 
kiniiolDelbidavnloSMh'AlanL  Qtim  (Qiytmuddln 'Ali)  waa  one 
ol  >ii9  lodety,  and  died  in  1701^  he  baa  Mt  aeveni  worltB  of  merit. 

il  AudullUi  Khln  Nauihlb,  laureate  of  the 

I  iMif,  waa  undoubtedly  the  moH  eminent  of 

ta.     He  wrote  chieBy  in  Penian,  of  which 

~    m  cultiiratedby  Fiidauri,  ' 


ia  defaced  by 


4.  Maim  ArM.— While  aoch,  Id  outline,  h  tbc  hiilory 
of  tba  liteixy  tcliodi  of  tbe  Dcaraa,  Ddbi  and  Lucknow,  a 
frmth.  tbu  of  the  Fort  WiUiam  College  at  Calcutta,  vai  being 
formed,  tad  wai  dmiaed  to  give  no  leu  an  Impulse  to  the 
nitiiTtiioB  of  Urda  pmie  thin  had  a  hundred  >t*ii  before 
hem  jiwii  to  that  of  poetry  by  WiD.  Al  the  commencement 
of  tbr  14th  cenluiy  Di  John  CUctariit  was  the  bead  of  Ihit 
U-iiiitution.  and  hii  cfiorts  were  directed  towardi  getting  together 
a  body  of  lilenlure  lullable  ai  tat-boolu  for  tbe  itudy  of  Lfae 
L'rda  langvafe  by  ttic  European  officcn  of  the  administntion. 
To  hi*  nenioiB  we  owe  the  elaboration  of  the  vernacular  as 
an  official  ^jcecb,  and  tbc  possibility  of  substituting  il  for  the 
at  Fersian  aa  tbe  language  o[  the  courts  and 
He  gitbered  together  at  CalcutU  the  moil 
'u  tcbolan  of  Ibe  time,  and  Ibdi  works,  due 
t  (till  notable  as  spedmeni  of  elegant  and 
mnpoiitioD,  not  only  in  Urdfi.  but  alio  in 
KkK.  Tie  cMef  autbon  of  tliia  icbool  art  Uajdul  (Styyid 
d  Haldai-bakU),  HiMliiI  (Hb  El*         '        "*" 


Amman  Luff,  gaftpiddlD  Aimid,  Sbei  'AQ  AfsOt,  Nihil  Cband 
at  Labon,  Kldm  Ml  Jawla,  Lalla  LU  Kivl,  Uaihar  'AH  WQI 
ind  Ikrim  'AD. 


Ualdirl  died  In  t«i8.  1 
proie  redaction  of  the  Till-' 
a  romance  named  ArUik-i 
detailing 

CkM  Bi„ 

tbe  MuhammadaB  fa 

BaUr^  Dtniik.  a  Peraiai 


Ttt-Kti/bl  (tip. 

imed  ArihiU  IhUI  ("  Omanent  of  tbe  Anembh 

of  the  tamoui  Arab  chiif  IJttim.i  Tali 

"it,  an  account  of  the  holy  penoe 

Otliar-i  Daaiti,  a  Inndatlon  of 

rk  roataining  iloric*  dcKttpll' 

ind  the  TttWi-i  mUirl, 

sthei 


ir  Dak  ifajlit, 


1  hiiloiy  of  N 
oae  of  Mir  Hi 


IrC'th 


inlng  iloric*  docttpllve 
.».,«..,  .U.J  the  TMU-i  NUU,  ■  crana- 
ofNidirShUi.    Huaainl  U  the  author  of 
'  "        '  SitnhUajtn.       '      ' 


jmparable  Froee, 


t  Ifen-i  B ^  ,    .._  , ,    _.      .„,,_„ 

Jtnadr,"  the  lallec  being  the  name  of  the  heni),  and  of  a  work 
lanied  AkmtAHinU,  or^'  Indian  Moralt,"  both  compsecd  in  tto. 
rhe_.<t*iH-f  fl>«dl  ia  an  adajKatloiiy  a  Perdanwork  called,  the 

tbe 


Tbe  AkUi^Htmn  ia  an  adaptation  of  a  Perdan  work  called 
UHfurHtii^M  !••  (he  Delighterof  Hearts  "1.  itielf  a  nnion  ol 
Hilipaiaa.    Mir  Amman  wai  a  nitive  of  Delhi,  which  he  left  Ir 


Dunlnl  for  Patna,  and  In  1 

'''  BdfJhvAiildr  liSoi-iHoi^.anadapta- 
Pnilan  romance  entitled  the  CtaUr 
" urk  ia  not 

alLl  Oul 
__j  adn^re ' 


lion  of  Amtc  Khun 

Dsrwiit,  or  "  Story  of  the  Four 

Icaelf  directly  modelled  on  Ibe  Poiian. 

almoB  contemporary  rcndning  by  Tat , 

Ntu-lm-i  Unraasa:  The  Hyle  of  tbb  coapoiltkm  la  much  adndred 

by  nallves  of  India,  and  ediljon)  of  it  are  very  nuineroua     * 

aba  compoaed  an  imiiaiion  of  Huailn  Wl'li  Kbhili'^ ,  . 

Vabid  under  the  ume  of  the  Cin^'JCUW  ("  Tnaaureol  Vbtue*), 
produced  in  l(oi.  tJalbuddln  Ahmad  wu  a  profesaor  at  the  Fort 
William  CaUire I  in  iSin  he  combed  a  tnnilatian  of  AbU'l-Fail'i 
'lylr-i  DOmiit,  under  the  name  ct  the  XUnJ-afrii  f "  Enlightener 
of  tbe  Undenundint ").    The  'lytr^  Dtnitk  {"  Toucbttorie  of 

'"■--•--  •••  ' of  the  nunerout  imilationa  of  the  originally 

I  in  PeniaD  aa  the  fwej  ^ 


Saukrit  colleclion  of 

SUfdl.orJCiinAiltai  ' 
of  tfieFc     


'oft  William  achcoli  o 


m  Collei 


e  left  that  cliy  at 
t^m  -AH  Khm. 
lydcribid  in  tbe 
tUt  pupit  of  Mir 
'  lined  the  Foit 


much  citeemcd  din«n;  out  Eiu  cbi^  reputation  is  founded  on  two 

at  India  adapted  Irom  the  introduction  of  ihePcraian  KkMtaJn-l- 
bnctriUi  ol  5ui&n  Rle.  and  the  Btik-i  Uria  (1808}.  a  tnulation  of 
Sa'di'i  Ctdiian.  Nihil  Chand  lianilaied  into  Urdfl  a  iwuiunl. 
entitled  the  Cul-i  BaUwan,  under  the  name  of  UaOa^  •Uka 
("  RcllKJon  of  Love");  Ihia  work  ii  in  prow  intermingled  with 
vene.  was  compaied  in  1804.  and  haa  been  frequently  TTpmduced. 
Jaw&n.  like  most  of  hit  collabaratort.  was  originally  of  Delhi  and 
afterward)  of  Lucknow;  he  joined  tbe  College  in  iSoo.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  version  in  UrdO  of  the  well-known  story  of  Sakunlall, 
under  tbe  name  of  SaloailiiU  AUfot;  the  Urdu  was  rendered  from 
■■ _KaWshwar_inadeinl7.1«, 


a  previous  Bnj.bhl 

''"^cription  of  the  ti 

ihammiuUn  fcativala,  entitled  the  DailAr-i  Hind  ("  Uaagee  of 
India  "),  printed  in  Igll.  Ikrlm  "Ali  translated,  under  the  name 
of  the  liUwdiu.i-f^  or  "  Biothen  of  Purity  "  (ilio).  a  chapter 
of  a  faitwiii  Arabian  CDlleclicin  of  trratixa  on  science  and  phUotophy 
entitled  Aosdifb  ikkuiSnt-f-y^  and  compOKd  in  the  loch  century. 
The  complete  collection,  due  10  different  writers  who  dwelt  al 
Basra,  haa  recently  been  made  known  to  European  naden  by  the 
translation  of  Dr  F.  Diecerici  (iBsS^I>79)i  the  chapter  selected  by 
Lkilm  'All  Is  the  tlurd.  which  records  an  allegorical  strife  for  the 
maatery  between  men  and  aumala  befon  ibe  king  ol  ibe  /inn. 
The  tnnjUtion  is  wiitten  in,cicdl<tiit  Urdu,  and  ia  one  of  the  best 

Sri'uilo  UU  M?a  Brahn^.''wboie  famil  v^pnally  o(  Guilrit, 

other  F^  Will^r^  aui'hon  forlTrda  pioee  wai'dT"  by  Lallfl  UI 
Bimoat  alone  lor  Hindi-  He  may  indeed  without  eugger^Iion  be 
■aid  to  have  created  "  Hieh  Hif>di  "  aa  a  literary  laneuaae-  Hi* 
Prtm  Sitai  and  KljiOli.  the  former  a  vermn  in  pure  Hinill  of  tbe 
tolh  chapter  at  the  BktlintU  furd^,  deUiling  tbe  biilory  of 

hhi^j  Misr.  and  the  latter  an  adaplalion  in  Bnj-bhlshi  pme  ol  the 
IIMpadia  and  part  of  the  fanrlui-Iliafra.  are  unqunlioaably  the 
most  important  work)  in  Hindi  prate.  The  Prm  Al^ar  was  begun 
in  1B04  and  ended  In  Igio;  il  cnjoya  immcnae  populanty  In  northern 
India,  haa  been  frctiuently  reproduced  in  a  lithographed  form, 
and  ha)  )evenl  times  been  printed.  The  iWiiUi  wa)  compoaed  In 
ram;  Il  is  much  admired  for  ila  ■enlentioua  brevity  and  the  ourilv 
language.    Doidcs  ibisx  two  works.  LailQ  Ld  w: 

.._  mtlKtlonof  -  '"—'—' •—■  ■-  "■-■■—■■ 

LHUf-iHiaaiti 
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r  lulhorthip  in  Urda,  and  ui[cr«At?d  dnply  the  peoplit  to  irhoja 

Savyid  Ahnud  nt  born  ID  itSi,  ind  ncfivcd  bis  urlyeducuion 
OcLKi;  hii  iiutmctan  Kn  too  loriHl  Muilimh  Slitll  'Abdu-r- 
jIi,  (uihar  o[  ■  celebralul  commenticy  on  Ihc  Qur'ln  (Itie  TalAr-i 


/.  and'lK«  new  rulers  showed  lilllc  jntereM  in  ifaia  fmmti 
:vemenl.  Only  at  Hyderabad  in  the  Deccant  und«  ihm  nEno* 
at  the  Niiam,  were  buceatct  uiir  honaured;  the  las  oTlliae. 


(18JI-191.S),  enjoyed  B 

Eerul  proiperity  did  not  lucceed  in  IDOnofXiliMC 
people.     The  pvat  movement  of  rdarta  tr4 


i  the  bi^innini  ol  the 
parrd  (or  Dr  GiLdirEft 

ie  public    But  the  enpenie  of  thii  method  of  reproduction  ionjr 
recluded  itt  exteniive  uk  in  India,  and  movable  typca,  IhouBh 

>To  be  airrully  diuinBuiihed  from  ihc  nlormet  of  tbe  aaou    been  lashed  by  one  ol  themseUts  with  more  vieorous  demtDoaliM 
UK  who  flwuulial  haU  a  ceatuijr  later.  .  or  with  sum  cancMneii  ol  motal  puipne.     In  hii  pnlaca  h* 


HINDU  CHRONOLOGY 


— «rirr  •  youth  t^nt  t 

Abnud  Khln,  and  in  [h«  CKUie  of  Ehat  rrcat  reformo-.  Tlie  poen 
i>  Bill  ndud  and  imiuud  b^  Muilinu  in  ihe  Punjab  and  Uniln 

mtB*  ii  m  longFT  wholly  IpplicablE  lo  Ihe  mminunity.  UU 
baa  Rctntly  competed  a  life  o<  Sir  SayVid  Ahmkil  KUn  in  Iwi 
VDlumo,  entitled  &aySI-i  JaM  ("  tunial  UIe  ^  ■  work  nl  gn 

Another  writer  whoK  work,  though  chieRy  [o  pruep  depli  viti 
poelry  lad  poetii:  ityle,  ii  Mautavl  Mubiinmad  Ejutain  Xitd.  laHli 
pnfnBr  at  Aiabk  ai  ihe  Government  Ca11e(e,  Uhon.  He  haa  iK 
hinuclf  cnnpoaed  much  vene;  hut  hit  biographin  of  UrdO  po«l 
whh  aiCkivni  of  their  worla.  entitled  Ab-i  i/'J"  ("  Wain  of  Ufe,' 
Lahon.  1B83).  i>  by  far  the  belt  book  deahf>(  with  the  ubiKt 
His  pme  Ityle  i>  much  admired.  A)  VU\  wai  the  pupil  of  Gbllib 
ID  waa  Aild  that  of  Zauq,  of  whoK  pocmt  he  ha>  publiihed  •  n 
•ntd  asd  annotated  edition.  Hi>  other  worki  in  piw  are  QiM' 
Had.  ectoktei  of  Indian  hiatoiy  atranpd  lor  Khooli;  Katnitf 
Ehaylt.  aa  allaaiy  dealing  with  hununlUe;  and  DerMri'  ^Uort 
aa  account  of  the  reiin  of  Akbar. 

Sir  Saj^  AtmudlOiln-i  life  and  work  an  dealt  with  eliewhete 
Anuna  hii  llleiary  aehjevemenM  mav  be  mentioned  Ihe  Aifimt 
9ama£i  ("  Vesiiea  of  Prince*  ").  >■>  enxllent  acteunl  of  ^h 

paper*,  publiihed  in  ihe  Attfark  IniHInU  CaalU  iManed  in  1S64I 
and  aflerwanh  (fnin  1870  onwardi)  in  1  periodkot  entitled  Taligiii 
AUMi  (or  "  Muhammadin  Social  Refonner  "),  handle  all  the  pro. 
bleiu  cl  leligioui.  iDcial  and  educational  advancement  amoni 
Indian  Muialm&ni — the  cauie  with  which  hi)  life  wai  idcnlified! 
Hia  ^r^I   Cammtnlary  on  At  Qvr'dH,  in  seven  volumct,  the  Ian 

end  n(  Sflrai'mL™  m't'e  m^"  than  hair  the  boo'k."  ?o  him  llnlO 
pme  found  ita  most  powerTul  wjelder  for  the  dUfutioo  of  moderD 
noA,  and  (he  movement  which  he  let  on  foot  haa  been  the  qiridi 
fi^  the  belt  literature  in  the  laneuaK  durine  recent  yean. 

Another  eicelleni  writer  of  UrdO  ia  sHaouul-'Ulanil  Maulavl 
Najir  Ahmad  ol  Delhi,  who  u  the  author  rrf  a  aeriea  of  novel*  de- 
■cribini  domeAiic  liEe.  of  a  loniewhat  didactic  character,  which 
haw  had  a  wide  popularity,  and  from  their  admirable  moral  tone 
have  been  apecially  •erviceablc  in  the  education  of  Indian  women. 
Tlieae  arc  entitled  the  Uir'anJ-'Araj  (or  "  Bride*'  Minor"); 
Taaiati^flaiat  ("the  Repeotann  of  Natdh  "),  BanOnM-Na-ili 

Kite  Seven  Sun  of  the  Great  Bear  "),  IlnJ-Wiul  ("  Son  of  the 
"),  and  AtOmi  f"  Wi^wi  "}.     But  Naiir  Ahmad  ii  a  man  of 

ExaiuUlor  i~~~  ^' 

unciated  with  Sir  lavyid  Ahmad  Khln. 


tin  ilcnsif  and  UlliixS.  a 
at  the  lime  of  Ihc  inva^ioni 
Although  Urdfl  chiefly  rt 
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Tbt  dvQ  tolai  yen  ia  dctcnnined  by  the  utnnomlcal  aoUr 
year.  The  bitcr  piofcBB  to  begin  at  (he  venial  equlnai, 
niottv-  Ixil  'lie  actual  poaitioD  li  ai  follon.  In  our  Woiern 
MBkaf  astnaomy  the  sigu  •>(  the  nxlikc  have,  In  coRKquence 
"'^  o[  the  piecH^n  ol  Ihe  equinoies,  drawn  away  to 

**"  a  bige  eilent  from  the  eomifUfltions  from  which 

Ihey  derived  Ihtir  names;  with  the  result  that  the  lun  now 

not  in  Ibe  consieliation  Aries,  but  al  a  point  in  PiKM,  bImuI 
iS  degiea  before  Ihe  beginning  of  Aiics.  The  Hindus,  however. 
have  disregarded  piecession  in  oonnciioD  wirh  thr 


ne(*.c 


«SI7,« 


lOOls) 


wfien,  by  their  system,  the  signs 

tions;  and  their  sign  Aries,  called  M£sha  by  Ihem,  isstill  Iheir 

the  itar  f  Piacium.  Tbeir  astronomical  solar  year  ti,  in  fact, 
not  the  tropical  year,  in  the  course  of  which  the  sun  really 
panes  from  one  vernal  equinui  lo  Ihe  neil,  but  ■  sidereal  year, 
the  period  during  which  Ibe  earth  makes  one  revolution  in  ili 
otbit  round  the  sun  with  reference  to  the  £nl  point  of  MCsha; 
ill  beginning  is  the  moment  of  ihe  M{shs-<artikr£nli,  the  entrance 
of  Ihe  sun  into  the  sidereal  sign  Mbha,  instead  ol  Ibe  tropical 
^gn  Aries;  and  it  begins,  not  with  the  true  equinox,  but  with 
■n  artihciiil  or  nominal  equinox. 

The  length  of  this  sidereal  solat  year  was  determined  in  the 
(olkiring  manner.  The  aslronomer  selecled  what  the  Greek! 
termed  an  extligmos.  the  Romans  an  anrtuj  mainus  or  mundanits. 
a  period  in  Ihe  course  of  which  a  given  order  of  things  is  cocnpleled 
by  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets  nturoing  10  a  state  of  conjunction 
from  which  they  have  alarted.  The  usual  Hindu  cidifnoi 
haa  been  the  Great  Age  of  ^.jhj.oso  sidereal  solar  years,  Ihe 
aggregale  of  Ihe  Kiila  or  golden  age,  the  TtttS  or  silver  age, 
Ihe  Dvlpan  or  braien  age,  and  the  Kali  or  imn  age,  in  which 
we  DOW  are;  but  it  haa  aometimES  been  ihe  Kalpa  or 


■n  the  ni 


initely  in 


earth  on 


of  sidereal  days.  A  deduction  g(  Ihe  nun- 
the  number  of  Ibe  ^dcteal  days  gave,  aa  cemaindei, 
of  civB  days  in  the  ew/iginM.  And,  this  lema 
divided  by  the  number  of  the  yean,  the  quoliei 
length  of  the  ddereal  aolar  year ;  refinements,  a 
cipetiente,  i  ' 


by  in. 


>g  [he  D\ 


a  of  sidereal  di 


o  the  aditmo!.  The  Hindi 
■ideresi  solar  years  delemiiued  in  Ihal  manner,  (i)  A  year  of 
365  days  6  bra.  12  min.  30  sec  according  lo  the  Arysbftailya, 
otberwiae  called  the  FiriJ  AryaSiddlanUs,  which  was  written 
by  the  astronomer  Aryabhala  (b.  AJ).  476):  this  year  is 
used  in  Ihe  Tamil  and  MaLiyllam  districts,  and,  we  may  add, 
in  Ceylon,  (i)  A  year  of  365  days  6  brs.  u  min.  30915  sec. 
according  to  the  Rajam^iiS  Aa.  a  treatise  based  on  the  Brihma' 
SiJdUn'a  of  Brahnugupta  (b.  a.d.  sgS)  and  attributed  (o 
Um  Bhcja,  of  which  the  epoch,  the  point  of  time  used  in  11 
for  calculations,  falls  in  a.d.  1041:  this  year  is  used  in  parts 
of  Gujarlt  (Bombay)  and  in  Rajpatinl  and  other  walem  parts 
of  Northern  India.  (3)  A  year  of  365  days  6  hrs.  11  min. 
jS'Sd  sec  according  lo  the  present  SHryaSiAUinIa,  a  work 
of  uakDown  authorship  which  dates  from  probably  about 
A.i>.  1000:  this  year  is  used  in  almost  all  the  other  pails  of 
India.  Il  may  be  remarked  Ihal,  according  to  modem  science, 
the  true  mean  sidereal  solar  year  measures  365  days  6  hrs.  9  min. 
O'i  sec.,  and  the  mean  tropical  year  measures  365  days  5  hn. 
4S min.  460J4440 set 

The  result  of  the  use  of  this  sidereal  solar  year  is  that  the 
beginning  ol  the  Hindu  astronomical  solar  year,  and  with  il 
the  civil  solar  year  and  the  lunar  year  and  Ihe  nominal  incidence 
of  the  seasons,  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  travelling  slowly 
(orwaid  in  our  calendar  year  by  an  amouDt  which  vadea  accord- 


ing to  the  particuUi  autborily.i  For  initanee,  AryibbHaH 
year  eiceeds  the  Julian  year  by  11  mia.  30  sec.  This  amools 
10  exactly  one  day  in  115^  yean,  and  five  days  in  576  ycu 
Thus,  if  we  take  the  longer  period  and  confine  oiiradvcs  to  a 
time  when  the  Julian  calendar  (old  style)  was  In  use,  accordiiit 
to  Aryabhata  the  MCsha-sadikrlnti  began  lo  occur  in  ajl  te| 
on  lolh  Match,  and  ui  a.d.  1170  on  aslh  Maicfa.  Tk  ialo^ 
mediate  advances  arrange  themselves  into  four  atepa  of  at 
day  each  in  116  yeais,  followed  by  ooe  atep  of  one  day  In  iit 
yan:  thus,  the  Mtsha-saiti)utnti  began  to  occor  on  inl 
Match  In  AJi.  71$,  on  iind  March  hi  AJ).  Sjs,  on  ijrd  Hank 
in  A.D.  951,  and  on  >4lh  Msich  in  Aji.  1067  (whence  irl  jian 
take  us  to  15th  March  in  aj>.  1170).  It  is  now  occnniog  mat- 
the  nth;  having  first  ctoe 


Lt  beginning 


ta  in  more  vailetict  than  cmt.   ttt 
mienily  called   the  HCsbldi  year,  la. 
L   the  Mtsha-taihktgnti,"   Is 
ed  notice  at  Ibis  point.    The    ^J^^ 


mical  solar  year;  and  for  religious  purposes  it  begins, 
with  that  year,  at  Ihe  moment  of  the  MIsha-aaihkrlntL  Ita 
first  civil  day,  however,  may  be  either  the  day  od  which  the 
inihiraaM  occurs,  or  the  neit  day,  01  even  the  day  after  that: 
this  ia  determined  partly  by  the  time  of  day  or  night  at  wUch 
the  ta*irdiiii  occurs,  which,  moreover,  of  course  varies  ia 
accordance  with  Ihe  locality  as  well  as  the  particular  anthniiy 
that  is  foUoned;  partly  by  diflering  details  of  ptactlct  hi 
dlBerenl  pans  of  Ihe  country.  In  these  drcumalanca  si 
ciaci  equivalent  of  the  Mtahldi  civil  solar  year  csniNt  be 
staled;  but  il  may  be  taken  as  now  beginning  on  or  dov^ 
about  the  iilh  of  April. 


"Smber.    -Hi^^rJ 
foMowi:  M»sha,  Ihi 


divided  in 


of  the  vgni  in  Saiuknt  are  a*  ■- 

im  (Arie7;  Vti>habha,  the  buU     ^^ 

,.....„,. „,  ,..c  pair,  the  twins  (Gemini):  Ku-ka.  Karksta, 

karka;aka.  (he  crab  (Cancer);  Siriiha,  (he  lion  (Leo);  KaDvl.  lE 
maiden  (VirgDl;  Tula,  the  icain  (Libim);  Vriichiki,  Ihe  nrrioa 
(Scorpio):     l)fianiis,    the    bow    (SaEittariui);    Makara.    the   «- 


3  (Pi*= 


'nimM"(f,J'th™7or" 


^^SnS^l^m,  of  lllMe"ruir 
Athadha,  SrUvaga.  Bhldrapai 
MArga^ra  or  MOrgaiireha  tali 
Mlgha,  and  Ph&lguna:  in  soi 


itlached  to  the 


general  use.  beeaine  Ihn 

1  01  tnem  with  the  lobar  qKnAhsi 

•  known  as  AgrahAyaoa),  Painha, 
nuBUnai  in  loiiie  localities  IhcK  names  are  uied 
ms,  and  in  others  vernacular  names  arr  lubHliuied 
:m;and,  while  in  sane  parti  Ibe  name  Chaiira  is 
monlh  Misha.  in  other  pani  it  ii  aiuchcd  to  the 
throiighoin  the  scries  in  each  case-    The 


lonlhni 


at  of  Ihe  K 


liable:  Ihe  ihortcu  o 


disregard  of  precession,  and  the  coi 
lrf™i''in'^e  H^  talcndjr.''lhc™^plM'of'whk:l 


nihcl 


il  Aries,  in 


Pafwardhani  Ps|1chtni[. 
Mdha-saitakraaii. 


day  In  aja  years.  And  lo  even  the  •idcml 
K  louikd  to  occur  Ihtce  or  tour  days  Uler 
il  should  occur,  Arcordinflly.  another  1^ 
iboul  186;,  la jiiiblifh  (he  Navtn  atbavt 
he  ■'  N'ew  or  l*a(wjrdhanl  Almanac."  ia 
Jvtails  of  the  year  according  to  Ihe  proper 
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detcnniiKcl,  In  d[ffcRiil _, 

..     ith  Ibc  £nt  dvU  <Uy  of  the  MMildl  yar. 

above  Hk  dvil  month  h  cK  viriibk  l«i|Ihi  outly  lot  ihii 
Ruon,  putly  bccaute  o(  Ike  wriuioo  ia  the  mnb  o)  the  utnnoini- 
ol  BKHilh.  No  cud  cqiiinluit*  o(  the  dvU  monthi.  tbefefaie, 
cu  be  lUted:  but,  •peaklDi  approBiulelv,  ve  nuy  By  that. 
wtaDe  Ibe  numlh  MMia  now  Eeguu  on  or  cloiely  ibout  litb  April, 
the  bcffiaobu  of  n  ubieqiient  month  may 
day  oTthe  ESflidi  month  In  which  it  (aPi. 

The  Blai  >ear  ii  alB  divided  intoiiiiea , 

sf  which  aie  Vaanta.  iprini:  Criihma,  the  hot  wacher;  Vi 

__  the  lainy  nnni  Sarad.  autumor  "— '- 

"*   .         vtalhet:  aodlUin.  the  dewy  aa 


uied  is  mon  or  lem  corrupted  fonna,  an  Oiajtn,  ValUUia, 
*c„  to  FhU|una,  a>  given  above  b  coaneiioD  with  Ihe  mUc- 

monllii.    It  li  oi  two  principal  varieliei,  accocdmi  a«    _   .  ,   , 
it  beciu  irilh  *  certain  day  in  the  month  Chaitia,  or  2lr^' 
with  the  torntpODdlng  day  in  KlrttJIta;  tbe  loimer 
variety  1>  CDDwnicDiIy  luiaira  as  the  Chaitrldl  year;  Iha 
1  the  KlntUiIdi  year.     Foe  retigioua  puipoiei  the  lunar 


with  it 


u  day;  S. 


irday 


.., ^ [o  neglecting  Ihi  ^ 

ituially  determlMd  tiy  Ihe  coune  of  the  ur 
-'  '^ —  '-  now  Rcocniied  only  the  diviiiofi 


(^n,  we  ihall  eiptain,  the  be^nning  of  the  lunar  yeai  ia  alwiyi 
each  ahifting  badiwardt  ud  focwudt,  il  u  not  practicable  to  lay 
down  any  doae  equivalent*  for  compariaon:  but  an  indication 
may  be  given  ai  followl,  Tbe  Crtt  dvil  day  of  the  Chaitrldl 
year  la  the  day  after  tbe  new-moon  conjunction  which  occur* 
neit  tliei  the  enlnuice  of  th<  *nn  into  Ulna,  and  il  now  lalli 
fiom  (bout  ijtb  Mardi  to  about  nth  April:  the  £nt  dvil 
day  of  the  UniikUi  ytar  i*  the  finl  day  allei  the  new-moon 
cDDJunction  which  occur*  next  after  the  entiuce  of  the  lun 
into  TuU,  and  it  LOW  faUi  from  about  17th  Octobec  to  about 
15th  November, 

The  ptncRt  namea  ct  the  lunar  naonthv  Indicated  above,  wen 
derived  from  the  tuktlulnu,  which  ue  cotain  conipicuaiii  atain 
and  ETOUH  of  ttan  lyins  more  or  leu  along  the  nrigh-  ^^^^ 
bourhood  of  the  ecliptic.    The  lubibUnu  u 


Kijh-    _^^^^ 


Iwenty-eighl,  and  air  grouped  in  twdve 
beginnuig,  accOfilini  to  the  earlier  amna 
pair  K[lIIiU  and  SSbiii,  and  in 
and  Svld.  and  coding  with  the  tr 


[ft  (the  Maj  « li^ivinia) 

which  contained  lb* 

Chaiirl  fuH-Rwao.  wii  named  Chum;  and  lo  on  with  the  othen. 
The  praent  name*  have  Hipenednl  another  >et  of  namea  which 

are  Madhu  ( -Chaltn).  Mldhava.  Sultn,  Suchi,  kabhis,  Kahhiiya, 
liha,  Oi]a  (•Klntika).  Sahat,  Sahaiya,  Tapai,  nnd  Tapun 
(-Phl]guna}r  they  aeem  to  have  marked  origuully  lolar  mmiii- 
monlhi  of  tbe  aolar  year,  rather  than  lunar  mnnlhi  of  the  huiar 

ai  endlBg  either  with  Ihe  new- 

of  iIk  Former  kind  la  termed 

termed  pArn- 


rhe  diviuooi  of  tbe  civil  day.  aa  II.  - 

tipalai-i  Mla->4  tramiif,  «o  faJoj - [(tsftU < 
te  (WM"»14  houn  - 1  day.    There  >■  al* 
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"tht 


PjiiS 


■uppn  UUa  bS  dtbcr  (omicU 

up™  tbe  new-nom  ud  fuft- 

be  mi  asd  p<rii^;  or  hn 

Kbit  n  uMd.     Aod  ^kM 

d  the  i  o(  (he  (iUii,  mcxonliiic 

uwufl  !ni,  Of  evmu  ot  aoia 

Tiw.  iukla  3  ii  Akihiym  « 

PRM  GaQCB-chttiinkl,  tbi 

Ctuiu  EC^  Gavfli,  Gumui, 

1 1,  I  AWm  k|4dipt  i<  ii 

JJ™J  cloMly  iq  out  "  Nn 

^P^l*  Uke  thoB  of  the  lolir 

'°P^  ny  the  nun  of  Ihe 

JJ^JJ  imberolthe     *^ 

I*""  1  iy^ti  duntkn  <* 

dum^  rou^,  more  or  loe, 
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it.  cunitH  li  Rpaitd;  lot  iMUoafF  tbc  Rvath  Mi  »  b^n,  ^"""u.  «i™>»n  of  Hgul  Ttclamagt.    Tht  u.u»l  count  bu 

utd  todi.  [be  civil  d«y  on  vhich  it  Uciu  ii  nuabiRc]  6,  Ironi  the  '■«°  toat,  under  the  influence  ot  fibil  piety,  pride  m  Uicatiy, 

tiM  which  ie  current  at  Che  nnriie  of  thmt  day  mn^  oKb  on  it;  the  loyalty  to  a  puunount  uverci^,  or  tome  other  audi  motive, 

day  ovend  entinly  by_  the  Kvrnth  WW  i.  ounibcnd  7,  beciuiie  Hj  juccewit  ot  some  king  continued  the  rtgail  reckonina  ol  hll 

.iEelithe"i^Sth  Ww'S  wuTSimTt  X3  SnV  whtfJ^V,  Pf"l«*»or,  who  wu  not  necouiily  the  fint  king  in  the  dynuty. 

k  icuB  aumbercd  J;  null  the  number  >  lalli  lo  the  out  diy  ntter  ud  peihapg  did  not  even  leign  for  mny  long  time,  instead  ol 

thai,  when  the  dEnth  titU  !■  curreiil  ac  ■unriic.^    On  [be  other  stating  a  new  reckoning,  be^nning  again  with  the  year  1, 

hanAafcUiniaj'fceinandeiHldimiigoneandiheiamedvadiy.  according  to  the  yean  of  hia  own  nign.    Having  thus  run  (or  two 

P^SiS'oS'nSl^fJ  SSTit  ™";'U««ed^'ii.'S^"to*^  f*-,.  '^  -"^"^  ™  «dfidenyy  weU  Btablirfied  to  a«i. 

avoided  3  piwbic,  u  being  an  unlucky  oaasanj,  but  it  St  ■up-  tinueintnetaRietonn,  and  10  eventually  develf^  into  a  genenlly 

pimed  or  opunged  foe  the  numbering  at  the  dvi]  day,  in  the  accepted  local  eta,  which  might  or  might  not  be  taken  over  Iqr 

■etue  that  in  number  i>  omilied :  for  inuance.  if  the  .evenih  liiki  ,ubaequent  dynajtia  tuling  atterwaidi  over  the  same  lerritonr. 

Kvtath  HM  begina:  the  nen  day  ia  numbered  B,  becauK  the  era  in  that  king  who  bnl  continued  bis  predeteuori  tegiuil 

■igbth  (titi  ii  ctiirent  at  ita  luniiie;  and  (here  ia,  in  thit  cue,  do  reckoning,  fnitead  of  replacing  It  by  his  own;  but  we  regard  u 

^1daytaarioi[heaumber»even.    Inconaequeuof  this  method  (he  founder  of  the  eta  that  king  whose  regnal  teckoning  wai  to 

SrSfe"tS;"h"™"™fS-';S^"'^:bSl^l'^n;;;£§rf';5;  "-"^"^     Wem.y«ldh«.thatit.a.ordyln»dv«Ked 

that  the  day  of  a  new-moon  is  numbemj  u  ioitad  of  301  and  [hat  stage*  that  any  ot  tbe  Hindu  eras  assumed  ipeciSc  names: 

the  Ersi  dsy  of  a  fonniihi.  ud  even  the  Snt  dsy  o(  a  lunar  year,  during  the  earlier  period  of  each  ol  them,  the  year*  were  siinply 

tauuBbetediinueadori.                                ^  ,....,        ,  died  by  the  tei™  »a*MHara  ot  i«ri*a,  "  the  year  (bearing  mcb- 

,jisiai,~i.",s?E^™>£rsi!, "Mils',  ^<-..a..~».;>,-.,b>«..,ib,.*o„»™»».,j,~, 

av«ces  SMdays,  liiinc  to  about  384  when  a  Booth  is  Io[ercaUtcd.  wuboul  any  appellative  deslgnaono. 

Il  occuioiullv  bappeiH  that  [here  are  two  suppresiions  ol  liliu  in        The  Hindus  ha'"  "-■"  ■ "-'- 

•ae  and  tbe  saiH  fvtnighi.-and  [healmsnacssbow  sudi  (cue  in  l^    convenient    ti 

S^'^'kS^"^^^'™^"^  *""■  '*^*' *""  "^  ™"  "'*'  Ceylonev:  chronicles,  the  W^rsoAjo  and  *f «**«*«,    ^  ,^ 

The^h;  il  divided  into  [wo  *a«iui;  each  tiroiw  being  the  endorsed  by  an  entry  in  a  record  of  AMka,  show  chat  in    (akiantf 

»*•            S*'S^i^'-"'''''"sJ'''l'^"'^°**^1Iet^flVl"  ■  ™™<1 "'"« 'i™' ='*[»«' "°"  "'"^"'^  "' ^'"''1**   US* 

to  »*ii>,  ordoie  inVh™™  jS«°mo5on">o  longitSe!*the  sum  anointed   to   the   sovereignty    siS   yean   after   the 

bI  themolioosf^  themnand  ilie  moan,  is  increased  by  ij  degreei  deatb.    The  reckoning,  however,  was  conhned  to  esoteric  Buddhist 

aoiDUiu[ea:and  the  iMiiiaftTi,  the  podiionol  the  moon  asrefemd  litdes,  and  did  not  commend  itself  (ot  any  public  use;  and  the 

tttbeeicJipticbymj  onj^  ^„own  inscriptions]  use  of  il,  wbidi  also  furnishes  the 

iS  ™  li^n  a  '»»«^  k"""™  ll"":  recorded  in  it,  is  found  in  tbe  Last  Edict  ol 

which  differ,  ol  cou  AlOha,  which  presents  his  dying  speech  delivered  In  iiS  >.c.,  lii 

■hat  is  pnhaps  tht  yun  slier  the  deslh  of  Buddha.    In  Ceylon,  nbeie,    '"  '*-' 


■olsr  year  prevaili;  event  in  S44  B.C.    This  later  reckoning  spread  from  Ceylon  lo 

Smm  ■  detaiC^Sr  Burma  and  Siain,  wbeie,  also,  it  is  slill  used.    It  did  not  obtain 

Sutby  tbe  local  anr  any  general  recognition  In  India,  because,  when  it  was  devised, 

otfcial  known  as  Sii  Buddhism  had  practically  died  out  there,  eicept  at  BSdh-Cayi. 

,,     p,,.  But.  as  there  seems  lo  hsve  been  constant  intercourse  between 

"■  BMh-GaylandCeylonasweUasother  foreign  Euddhistcoiuittiei, 

■  A*  far  as  tbe  svailable  evidence  goes  (and  we  have  no  reason  .g  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  an  occasional  instance  of  it* 

10  expect  to  discover  anything  opposed  10  it),  any  use  of  eras,  ^^  ,(  BMh-Gayl:  and  it  is  believed  that  one  such  instance, 

btbesenseofcontinuousretkeningiwhichorlginatedinhistorical  belonging  to  «.D.  1170,  his  been  obtained. 
occurrences  or  ssironomical  epochs  and   were  employed  for        The  Jains  have  had,  and  still  maintaiti,  ■  reckoning  fiom  tbo 

official  and  othet  pubUc  cbronologiaa  purposes,  did  not  prevail  ^eath  of  the  founder  of  Iheit  faith.  Vila.  Mahlvlra.  Vardhi- 

tn  India  before  the  ist  century  B.C.     Prior  lo  Ihat  time,  (here  niSna,  which  event  Is  placed  by  them  in  518  B.C.    This  TCtkon- 

eaisted,  indeed,  in  conneiion  with  the  sacrificial  calendar,  a  ing  figureslargelyinthejain books, which putforwarddtteilnil 

fivi-yean  lunisolsi  cycle,  and  possibly  some  uleuded  cycles  of  [„  very  early  timet.    But  tbe  earliest  known  synchroDOUi  dale 

the  tame  nature;  and  there  was  in  Buddhist  drcles  X  record  of  ]„  It— by  which  we  mean  a  dale  given  t^  *  writer  who  recorded 

Ibr  yean  elapsed  since  the  dtiih  of  Buddha,  which  we  shall  the  year  bi  which  he  himself  was  wrilinj— is  one  of  the  year  g8o, 

mcDlion  again  further  on.    Bui,  ss  is  gathered  fnm  books  and  is  q,,  according  to  a  different  view  menlloned  in  the  passage  itself, 

well  illustrated  by  the  edicls  ol  As6ka  (reigned  li^-nj  B.C.)  and  ol  the  year  wj.    This  reckoning,  again,  did  not  commend  ilsell 

the  inscriptions  of  other  rulen,  Ibe  yeira  of  (he  reign  of  each  (or  any  official  or  other  public  use.    And  the  only  known  inscrip- 

■uccessive  king  vete  found  sufficient  lot  the  public  dating  of  pro-  [jo^  lottsnces  of  the  use  ol  it  ate  modetn  ones,  of  the  I9lh 

damations  and  the  record  ol  events.    There  is  no  known  case  in  century.    While  It  Is  certain  that  tbe  Jain  reckoning,  is  it  exists, 

which  any  Indian  king,  of  really  ancient  times,  deliberately  [,ss  its  initial  poini  in  s"*  B.C.  it  has  nol  yet  been  determined 

applied  himself  to  the  foundation  of  an  eta;  and  we  have  no  whether  that  is  actually  the  year  in  which  Vila  died.    Alllhaican 

leaaon  for  thinking  that  such  a  thing  was  ever  done,  or  that  any  be  said  on  this  point  is  that  ihe  date  is  not  inconsistent  with 

Hindu  reckoning  at  all  owes  its  eiisicnce  lo  a  recognition  of  «rtain  statements  in   Buddhist  books,  which  meniion,  by  a 

historical  requiremenu.    The  eras  which  came  into  eDStence  PrJUiiit  name  ol  which  the  Sanskrit  form  is  Nirgnniha-JAlta- 

'  We  illuatrate  the  ordinary  occurrences.    But  there  sre  otheis.  pulta.  a  conlempotaiy  of  Buddha,  in  whom  Ibere  is  teccgnised 

Thni.  a  repealed  W*inu¥oeca>ionnlly  be  (ollowtd  by  a  suppressed  theoriginilollhe  Jain  Vlra.Mshivlta.or  Vardbamina,  tnd  who, 

eoe:  ia  Ihi.  case  (he  numbering  o(  the  civil  diyi  would  be  b.  7,  7.9.  ((,,  „„„  i^i,,  „y  djed  while  Buddha  was  still  alive.    Btlt  Itap" 

t"  '""i^^-oV-  in  tiii^'case^lhe  ^I^S.Ti^l^'TT^  "e  "me  indic.lio*^;,  thai  NirKtaniha-Jftttaputt.  may  bBW* 

Si.riEiSdofifi.7.J,8,&c.  only  a  short  titne  before  Buddha  himself;  (uid  tbe  «««  il 


49* 


•idy  iave  bcCQ  Kl  b4ck  la 

■  detemuiutlOD  a!  (he  rn 

the  enDDCoiu  dale  of  s44  '■ 

In  the  clan  of  em  of  myal  « 
mUUKT  iddicaled  above,  "'  '   "' 


LC  Hid 
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s  ^ 


Stndnki,  Kiluhcburi  ind 
buk  [here  lo  a.d.  «?. "  whicfc 
kinf  aiiaed  Dihnttiu.  Beya 
cerUid  luowLedge  aboui  ii,  D 
Dt  h  may  pf  rooftnued  ia  u 
hli  father  Sividatu,  who  waa 
*-Z.'*?r*9-  .     , 

The  Cupu  era,  roinmemnt  in , 

Kipta  I„  the  fint  taianKnat  kin 
Hthem  iKlii.  When  the  Cup 
na  ukcn  over  bv  the  Mailraka 
them  in  KAthilwlr  and  loine  of 
BO  i<  bccaine  aim  known  aa  the  Vi 
From  Halii  In  the  Belnan  dl 
of  the  Kadamba  kini  KUiuHhai 
the  lime  .hen  he  vaa  the  Yuva 
■ovfrrignl^y.  and  nuy  be  referred 
in  "  the  eightieth  victorioua  year, 

dynaatv  by  MayUravarman,  the  [ 


SS 


*-  'liliS'pdn-  -' 


he  CUig. 


at  IhefitttCUW 
commenced  to  oovcrn  a  laree  p 
Chalakya  kini  Rlrtivarman  I. 

An  era  tommencine  in  *.d.  60 
India  by  the  great  kin;  Hanh 
ThltiAiar  and  then  tt  Kanajj,  ai 

A  peculiarity  about  tliiiera  iafha 
four  centurin  after  Hanhavardha 

or  Viknrnb!it!n*VI.  of  Kalylg 
tciEaed  from  a-H,  1076  10  1126^ 
in  hia  dominioni  in  favour  of  at 
beof  hiaminiatcradid  wialoadof 
tlie  ayuen  of  regnai  ye«n,  accor 
alao  remained  in  use.  moat  of  Che 

c*  Chilukya'Viknma-vanha,  "  I 
Vltaania.  There  ia  tome  cvidi 
Vl^niditya  VI.  [or  a.iliart  tir 


the  reckoninE  of  Gu|arfil  an 

terkoning  of  Milwh,  Delhi.  1 

era  aa  the  teckofling  of  BcngaL 

The  laat  reckoning  that  we  ta 
M  the,  Rhj^bhiiUEa'Ska.  "  I 

Sbtedlnn  the^  ]  )nJiSilb  bTv 
-t  Tune,  A.D.  167^  iriien  Sir 
kinnJoin,  had  hinuell  enlhnwed. 
Thn«  ate  f<Mr  nckoninga  whS 
aacily.    Two  loacrlptldM  of  tbi 


If  Dcipaatcd  ii 
fikaq  couarria 


f  theunaW 
rhap*  Nortkcn 
KoUain.bens 
iKtioB  d  Pan- 

licatc,  rauo-.  a 
cenluryof  Ikt 

er  Reckaninfil. 
Hiihen  olfihiM 
:  bad  theoM 


carded  for  itatl 


t2^ 


I  reckomnc  oi 
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with  the  number  o(  cua  of  the  lue  «t  the  Vikiuna  ud  Saka    north  end  the  amth.    The  Vikiuu  en  hu  ntvei  been  uitd  for 

cna  ud  olhci  reckoningi:  Inm  Nonhem  India  the  eirlieit     utianomiu]  puiposo.     Ill  yeui  in  luner,  with  lunar  tnunlhi, 

only  lour.     Its  yein  ire  by  nature  sidereal  Kilai  years,  com-  monltu,  when  they  arc  cited  in  almanaca  ol  Soulhcm  India 

njcndng  with  the  Mesba-sa^ltrftnti,  the  entrance  of  the  aim  which  present  the  solar  calendar.     Originally  thry  weie  ICSitti- 

ialo  the  Hindu  consLellalion  and  sign  MCsha,  i.e.  Aries  (lor  Udi,  with  fUrfimdiUa  months  (ending  with  thi  iuU.moon). 

ihb  and  other  technical  details,  see  above,  under  the  Calendar)  1 '  They  now  exist  in  the  (allowing  three  varietia:  in  KAlhilwir 

but  they  were  probably  cited  as  lunar  years  In  tbc  inscriptions!  and  Gujarlt,  they  are  diieUy  Umikfldi,  with  amiitla  months 

records  which  present  the  reckoning;  and  the  ■ImamrK  appear  (ending  with  the  bew-moon);  and  they  are  shottrn  in  this  Tonn 

totteallfaemeilheraaMIshidicivilsDlaiyeaiswithsoLBrinonlbs,  in  almanacs  for  the  other  parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency; 

or  u  Chaitttdi  lunar  yean  witb  lunar  months  amSnta  (ending  but  tbere  is  also  found  in  Klthilwlr  and  that  Deighbourbood 

with  the  new-Ruwn)  or  ^dinJnfd  (ending  with  the  full-moon)  an   Aihldbldi   variety,  commencing  with  Ashlijha  lukla  I, 

aalbeca»maybe,according1o  tbelocality.    Its  initial  point  lies  similarly  with  am&nia  months;  in  the  rat  of  Northern  India, 

la  3101  B.C.;  and  the  year  5001  began  in  aj>.  i;>aa.>  they  an  Chaiuldi.  with  pHi^imSnla  monibs.     The  era  has  it* 

This  iTclconing  ii  not  an  biitoricil  en.  actually  niniditt  (rem  initial  point  in  5S  B.C.,  and  its  fint  civil  day,  Klntika  fukla  i, 

3101  B.C.     It  was  devised  for  nstronomical  puipne*  at  •oroe  time  i,  j^ih  Soptember  in  that  year  ii  we  determine  it  with  nterenea 

th!?'iriiJ!;l^^heci^a2iSSSl^^SSSS!Sd^t'tilS^  '"  "■*  "'"''''  TuB-sarfikHnti,  01  .8th  October  if  we  determine 

frr  puipDwi  oT  computiilon  a  spnSTnctodng  witha^Roite  't  V'th  reCertnce  to  the  tropical  equinox.     The  yean  ot  the 

initiaJ  occasion.    They  [oand  thai  oecaalDB  in  a  coniuBctioo  ol  the  three   vaiieties,    Chaitrtdl,    Aibadhlldi,    and    K^tikldl,   all 

.1                  J  -t.  c       1             uj.            ■.„  1                  i.  ...                                    d  the  year  1958  began  in 

i;Srk.'^fi£S'^«'if  M^iS'tEK^i^liS^  B^     ''Hi^Wml  conned,  the  (oundatioi  o(  .hi,  era  .ith  a  H-, 

- — ■  -'^^-~  -  -"-.g.tl«.«-n  i^«a  of  tb...n«     JS^" .h-l^^'l^li^hri^k^niS  «™ie™SS."hi;^£ 

baaed  Lrirly  on  the  iiucr^ptioiut  tt- 

- J  was  no  luch  king,  bixI  that  the  real 

-._  jre  veiy  diflereni.  The  era  owe*  its  eaiiunce  to  the  Kuihaa 
ing  Kaniifaka.  a  foreign  invader,  who  estabiiihed  hinueU  in 
.._i._  ._....  —J J  „  ,^  ,j^^^  |o  ,^  jg ,    H,  ,^ 

the  years  of  his  rrien.    ll  was  escablkhed  and  bcI  foltu  u  id  efa 

by  hu  lucceBor.  who  contlntied  the  reckoning  eo  BtanedT  iiuiead  of 

bieakiiig  it  by  introdudDg  another  accoroinf  to  hii  awn  lefnal 

'~  — '  '^^'^uated  as  an  era,  and  tiaiiiinitted  as  uch 

,  _. ivas.  the  people  from  whnm  ih^  mnffpm 

lilwt  derived  its  u ■■ 


in  by  taking 


..julily  by  the  Puiipas,  v 
ie  riud^vas  and  the  Kun  -  - 


k     UZIJr„      J^  icmiocy  Maiwa  aenvea  ica  name,  won 

r£^^?S.Sf;  "<  '■«  •ubjecti  of  Kavlshka  and  his  

J  ifVih-,  '"'b  thai.  lecoids  raoging  m  date  frooi  a.n.  473  to  S70  ayle  it 

ii  i™t^  ^',"1'  "wkoning  oi  thpij^llavas.  the  yan  of  the  Mtlava5or(t  lh« 


tioa   »  kfiillM),   which   wu  followed   by  Ihe  abdication  of  Ihe     !^'?r  i.°'i™'!^nl„\.^« 
Plt(^va  Ui^YLilhishthira,  who,  having  installed  hi!  ^nd-nephew     J^^hJu/Ti^  "T£!  v^  i 


la  31a)  B.C.  10  Ihe  coinmencenient  ol  the  lim  hiilorical  era.  ihe         The  Saka  en.  thougb  it  eclually  had  ill  origin  in  tbc  BOUIb- 

MKalled  Vikrama  era,  in  58  B.C.— are  alaa  known  aa  "  the  era  ol  ^at  comer  of  Northern  India,  is  the  dominant  era  and  the 

'■S"    ,!..'"'■  I.  I  .     I         ,.         ,    „    I    ...  J  g™t  historical  reckoning  of  Southern  India;  that 

The  Vikrama  era,  which  is  the  earhest  of  aU  the  Hindu  eras  ?     ^j  j^^  territory  bdow  the  riven  NarhadI  and  '  »•*■»» 

in  rnpect  ol  order  of  foundation   is  the  dominant  era  and  Ihe  MabSnadl.     Il  is  alao  the  lubiidiary  astronomical    ?V^ 

»»••*     great  historical  reckoning  ol  Northern  India-Oiat  atoning,  largely  u«d,  from  the  6rh  century  a.o.    ■^^'* 

«^«    fa.ofthelertitoiyontheiiottboHhenvenNBrbadi  ^^^^^     ^^  t^^  K«™^,  the  works  dealing  with  pracUdl 

--  and  Mabanadl-to  which  part  of  the  country  its  use  j„^i,  „,  ^^^  ^^^      ,„,  l.^„^  ^^^         1^  ^  ^„U,  of  ^^^ 

V    irr    »^  •J-'i?  been  practically  confined.     Like,  indeed,  finishing   convenient    base,   for   computation.    A.  1  result 

tbc  Sjljm*  «nd  S^  ™..  'I  »  trcdy  oted  m  alniamo  m  any  „[  ^j^^  j^  ^„^,  to  be  used  in  past  times  for  genera!  putpooe. 

part  of  India;  anditujometimesusedmthewuthbyiimmgianui  ^   ^^  ^  ^„;t^  ^,„„,    in  pans  of  Northera  ItHJia  whiroil 

from  the  north:  but  it  is,  by  nature,  »  essentally  foreign  to  ,„  ^^  indigenous.    And  it  i,  now  used  more  or  leu>  freely, 

tb.  aoulh  that  the  eatb«t  known  insciiptBnal  Instance  ol  Ifae  ,„j  -^  ^i^  ;„  ^„„„  „erywhen.    It.  years  are  usuaUy 

w  o(  It  in  Southern  India  only  dales  from  a.i..  la.S,  and  the  ,„         chaitradi,  and  if  month.  «e  Jilr,..W«M  (ending  with 

«ry  lew  Uur  inslance.  Ihat  have  been  obtained,  pnor  to  the  ^^,^  M-uuioa)  in  Northern  India,  and  amdnl,x  (ending  with 

iSib  century  *,D.,  come,  along  with  the  instance  of  a.d.  iji8,  ^^  new-moon)  in  Southern  India;  but  in  time*  gone  by  it  wm 

bom  the  close  neighbourhood  of  the  dividing-line  between  the  „„„[]„,„  i„j,cd  (or  purposes  of  calculation  as  having  aslro- 

' "  '?  '!r^'?  '?,  *^  '™"*  '"  "''"''  "■*'■  "  ''f^y  eiplained,  nomical  solar  yean,  and  it  is  now  treated  as  having  Mdh  di 

Ihh'eJlhV  the  .%n  Srte'^^Mltio''n  AriJT'  "  °"  """  """  "''^  >■""  """  "'"  °"""*"  ^  "***  I*^  "'  ^"^  "■"" 

'  We  aelecl  A.D.  1900  as  a  gausc-ycar,  in  preference  to  Ihe  year  'hat  form  of  the  solar  calendar  prevails.    ' 


ial^pmdiji 
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in  litt  ytti,  u  detmnined  wilh  fcfireoct  riihw  lo  the  Hindu  octlwa 

H  'nk-ujiikrtnti  or  to  the  cnlrancc  of  the  >un  into  the  tiopicil  ^  j^^ 

Ktcc*.    The  yeu  1813  begin  in  a.d.  i«oo.  ut  b,  fi 

Regarding  the  ori^n  ol  the  Silu  en,  then  was  cuirent  in  Bonbi] 

the  10th  and  nth  centutia  iU>.  ■  belief  which,  ignoring  the  ™*''i' 

diffCKncc  of  a  hundred  and  thirty-five  yean  between  Ibe  two  UMX-m 

reckoning*,   connected   the   legendary   king   Vikrlmadilya  of  ISi  nB 

Ujjain,  mentioned  af»ve  under  the  Vikruma  era^  with  the  ruulet 

foundation  of  this  era  alu.     The  Mory  runs,  from  thii  point  of  ™^|; 

"  ■'^Ih'^Um  «nd''nm"*es^  dom'i^'of'ihl?  "  ''  "'^  "  *  "'-'^^  detil  that 

re  met  in  t-altle  and  destroyed  by  him,  and  llial  From  this  date  oowardi  ihr  eia  ii  (chiikI  in  olber  Rconl*  oT  NoRhm 

.liblishedincelebralion  of  thai  event.     The  modem  li>dii,  but  toiny  .ppreciable  eHent  only  liwoA.0.  tljj,  aodB. 

._    ■!_.  .!._  >_.._j.,,      ^  |L-  ,        Li^„  only  a  very  small  eiteni  in  comparuon  with  the  \nkraraa  and gths 

uon  uL  u  la  e  ■  '  4s  nonhem  eras;  and  the  eajra  in  vbic:h  il  wu  lurd  eiclusivciy  thne, 

lithe  modem  Piilhad,  on  »i,houtbeiiigcooplBl  with  oneocoiherol  the  nonberntecfa-ii** 


»rcb  h 

le  Vikiama  era,  Ibe  Saka  t 


n  stiU  more  conipicuoualy  few.    In  ■hart,  the  geneful  positiDB  is 
lut  Ibe  Saka  en  bai  been  essentially  lonipi  In  Nonhm  ImSt 


Ute  the  V*iama  na,  inejaJca  era  owa  lU  e<i5len«  10  loreign  .^jally.  ,„d  in  Very  lew  cues  indeed  at  any  ^^TB^bkdilnct 

Invaden.    It  was  founded  by  the  Chhabailla  or  Kshaharlla  (^  ,t^  dividing-lifle  between  tbe  noctb  and  the  south.    Tbl  it 

king  Nahaplna,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  Pahtava  or  Falhava.  found  its  way  into  Nonhem  Indis,  ootwle  Klthilwlr  a^  aeitta* 

Ij.  of  Parthian  entraction,  and  who  reigned  from  aj).  ;8  to  Guiarll  al  all.  U  unfluestionably  due  to  its  ose  by  the  ar 

■bout   I.S.'    He  stablished  hitnseU  first   in  Kilhilwlr,  but  llrf'^^hJ^'j;'™  j^vl^i^'ljh^™  ■"'J^"'-" 

bay)  and  Ujjain,  and.  below  the  NarbadS,  southern  Gujarit,  cn^ed  in  the  !nde  between  Bmch  and  tbe  far 


ss  doubtleasnta 


id  probably 


HSf?. 


id  Ceylon,  and  mote  recently  Kill  to  NtpU. 


namedBhOmaka.oflheaame  family  with  himseUJn  KJlbiiwir;  jjj    Q^g^^  gj^^ 
and  another,  Chashtana,  son  ol  Ghsamotika,  at  Ujtnin.     Soon 

after  AJ>.  us,  Nahaplna  was  oyeithrowa,  and  bis  hmily  was  We  coine  now  to  CCTlain  reckonings  consbting  of  eydo, 

wiped  out,  by  tbe  Sltavihana-Sltakairii  king  Gaulamlputra-  and  will  take  But  tbe  cycles  of  Cum  or  BjihaspaU,  Jafslti 

Sn-SlUkwDi.  who  thereby  recovered  tbe  tcniiories  on  the  This  plinel,  a  very  tonjpicuous  object  in  eaitem 

south  ol  the  Narbadi.  and  perhaps  secured  for  a  time  Kllhiiwir  skies,  nquirfs  ■  period  ol  4jii'6  days,-jo-4  diyt     S^md 

■nd  some  other  parts  on  the  north  of  that  rivet.     Very  soon,  less  than  twelve  Julian  years,  10  make  a  circuit  ol  ih<     a^m 

howevtt,  Chasbtana,  or  else  his  son  JayadSman,  established  heavens,  and  has  pmvided  tbe  Hindus  wilh  two  reckon- 

his  sway  over  all  the  tenitoiy  which  had  behmgt-d  to  Nabiplna  ings,  each  in  more  than  one  variety;  a  cycle  of  iwdn  !■» 

on  the  north  of  the  Narbadl;  founded  a  line  ol  Hinduized  and  a  cycle  of  »i«ty  years.    Tbe  years  of  Jupitn,  ia  all  Ikk 

loreign  king«,  who  ruled  there  tor  more  than  thjee  centuries;  varieties,  ate  usually  styled  lamvaUara;    and  it  is  coovoim 

and     continuing    Nahaplna^s    regnal    teckoning,    eitibliihed  10  use  this  term  here,  in  orderlo  preserve  deariy  tbe  disUncUM 

the  en  to  which  the  name  Saka  eventually  became  attached,  between  them  and  the  solar  and  lunar  years.     Tbe  misrtwsi 

Inscriptions  and  coins  show  that,  up  lo  at  least  the  second  have  no  divisions  of  their  own;  the  months,  days,  k.,  dud 

decadeofiisfourtbcentuiy.thisrcckoninghadnospeciBcappclla-  with  them  are  those  of  ibe  ordinary  solai  or  lunu  cslmhr, 

tion;  its  years  were  simply  cited,  in  the  usual  fashion,  as  »ri»a,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"  the  year  (of  such-and-such  a  number)."     Tbe  reckoning  was  The  older  reckoning  of  Jupiter  appears  to  be  that  rfihe  11- 

then  taken  up  by  the  astronomers.    And  we  find  it  first  called  yearscyde,  which  is  found  in  two  varieties;  in  botb  of  ttem  Ik 

SakakiU,  "  the  time  or  era  ol  the  Sakas,"  in  an  epochal  date,  laMMrtaroi  beat,  according  to  certain  rules  which  need 

the  end  ol  the  year  417,  falling  in  A,o.  jos,  which  was  used  by  not   be  eiptaincd  here,   the  same  names  wilh  the      ' 

tbe  Silronomcr  Varihamihiia  {d.  AX.  jSj)  in  his  Paflchasiddhin-  lunar  months,  Chutra,  Vaiitkha,  ic.     In  one  variety,      4* 

tiki.    That  this  name  came  lo  be  attached  to  il  appears  10  be  "ch  jnmmliarB  tuns  from  one  of  tbe  planet's  heliacal 

due  to  the  points  thai,  along  with  some  of  the  Pahlavas  or  Pal-  risings— Ihal  is,  from  the  day  on  which  it  becnraes  vUUe  »i ' 

havu  and  tbe  Yavanas  or  descendants  of  the  Aaalic  Greeks,  morning  star  on  the  eastern  borizon-to  tbe  nert  anch  nast- 

some  ol  tbe  Sakas    the  Scylbiana,  had  made  their  way  into  and  the  knglhof  sucbaianmilJBfj.according  tothe  HiodudiU. 

Kilhilwlr  and  neighbouring  parts  by  about  *J).  joo,  and  that  is  from  jgi  10  40s  days,  wilh  an  average  of  jm  day*.    Ii^ii^ 

the  Sakas  inddenlally  came  to  acquire  promineocein  the  memory  tionat  instances  of  the  use  of  this  cyde  aie  found  In  Bid  i« 

of  the  Hindus  regarding  these  occurrences,  in  such  a  manner  Oupla  records  of  Nonhem  India,  ranging  from  ajj.  475  to  jil 

that  Ihdt  name  was  selected  when  the  occasion  arose  to  devise  I"  the  other  variety  of  the  u-yeara  cyde,  which  it  mealna 

an  appellalion  (or  an  eta  the  exact  ori»n  ol  which  bad  been  in  astronomical  works  from  the  time  of  Aryabhata  oowii* 

forgotten.    The  name  ol  the  itnaginaiy  king  SiUvUiana  first  (li-  •»■  47*).  the  samralsiuas  are  regulated  by  Jupiter^  con* 

figures  u  conneaon  with  the  en  in  a  record  of  *s>.  ii;i,  and  wilh   reference  to  his  mean  motlgn  and  mean  longitHk:  • 

■eems  plainly  to  have  been  introduced  In  imiution  of  the  coupling  mAaiiiara  of  this  variety  commences  when  Jupiter  thus  entm  » 

of  thi  sign  0'  Ihe  lodiac,  and  lasts  for  the  time  occujaed  by  hin» 

Thi  traversing  that  sign  from  the  same  poini  of  view ;  and  the  pen* 

coroe  taken  by  him  to  do  that — thai  is,  the  duralion  of  such  a  Bw- 

**  R"  lafiara— is  slightly  in  eicess,  according  10  the  Hindu  data,  ^ 

f^  jSioi  da>-s,  which  amount  is  very  close  to  the  aclual  Istl, 

tlut  I  perhaps  found  in  two  tecotds  of  Southern  India  of  the  Radii"'* 

»^;  aeries,  belontfng  to  about  «.n.  jjs. 

".^,  Tbe  u-years  mean-sign  cycle  seems  to  be  still  used  in  so«* 
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TIm  cytli  of  Jupittr  Dowln  Btncnl  uic  i>  t  cydt  of  liitjr  ye*n,  the  nine  qturtm,  do  p*a>Iii(  over  ol  the  ntme  of  any  icilaciian. 

Ifae  joiliHbarM  o[  which  bar  certain  qxdil  uimts,  And  tUi  pncllce  atabtiihed  itielf  in  Soulbeia  Indii,  to  tba 

f^**-      Pnbbivi,    Mbbiva,    SuUi.    Fraiii;>di,    Ac,    agiia  eiduiion  there  of  the  meu-iigB  uiij  tbe  DOitheta  Iiudiolir 

^^'         in  accaiducc  oith  ccttiin  tulei  Hhicb  we  Deed  not  viriellei;  the  diunpuic]'  betifeea  the  Lut-meotioDed  variety 

u|daiD  bere.    This  cycle  edsts  in  Ibm  vatittiet.  and  the  variety  thui  let  up  CDntinuiog,  of  counc,  la  increue  1^ 

According  to  the  origiDiil  constitution  of  tbii  cyde,  the  toiO-  one  laiUalnira  after  every  8;  or  S6  year*.    In  this  vaiiely.  the 

■BlHinu  are  deiemuQcd  as  in  the  second  or  mean-iign  variety  of  souiliera  luniiolar  variety,  all  conneiioa  between  the  lantmliarw 

the  ii-ycan  cycle:  each  taiAwlmro  commence*  when  Jupiter  and  the  tnovementa  of  Jupiter  ha)  aoir  been  hat. 
Biten  a  aga  of  the  lodiac  with  reference  to  his  mean  motion  and 
longitDde;  and  it  laits  for  ilightiy  tnoit  than  jfii'oi  days. 
Tlua  variety  is  traced  back  in  inscriptional  records  to  A.D.  6ai, 
and  it  atin  used  in  fJorthcm  India, 

Now,  the  loikKibarai  are  calculated  by  means  of  the  utro- 
DonucaJ  solai  year  commencing  iriLb  the  MSaha-sarfakiinti,  the 
entraibce  of  the  sun  into  the  sign  JdCsha  (Aries).  The  process 
^vci  tbe  number  of  the  isAHJiora  lut  ajiini  before  any 

portion  of  the  current  laihttltara  elapsed  up  to  the  same  time; 
and  the  remainder,  reduced  to  months,  Ac,  tpves  the  mdment  of 
the  commencement  ol  the  current  laiHsaUara.  by  reckoning  back 
Emm  theMtsha-tuiikrlDti.  A*  the  result,  apparently,  of  unwill- 
ingnen  to  take  the  trouble  la  work  out  the  full  details,  at  some 
time  about  a  ji,  5oo  a  practice  arose,  in  some  quarters,  according 
to  which  that  saikralsara  of  tbe  Go-years  cyde  which  was  current 
at  any  particular  Mbha-samkranti  waa  taken  as  coindding  with 

the  astronomical  solar  year  beginning  at  that  lathtttHli,  and        The  SaptinW  teckaniag  fs  used  in  Kashmfr,  and  in  the  Klaira 

with  the  Chaitrldi  lanat  year  belonging  to  thai  same  solar  year,  district  and  some  ol  the  Hill  sUtei  on  the  south-eaat  of  Kashmir' 

And  this  practice  set  up  a  lunlsolar  variety  of  the  cyde,  in  con-  some  nine  centuries  ago  it  was  also  In  use  in  the  Punjab,     _._. 

neiion  with  whidi  we  have  to  notice  the  ioUowing  poinl.    While  and  apparently  in  Sind.    In  addition  to  being  died  by    Ltu 

the  duration  of  a  mean-sign  KHUvaliara  is  closely  about  3*Ioa  „£[,  oq^tssiona  as  Saptarshi-iamval,  "  the  year  (»o-    *»»— 

days,  the  length  of  the  Hindu  aslronomictl  solar  year  is  dosdy  gnd-sojot   the  Saptatahis,"   and  Sistra-sarfavalsara,    *• 

about  36S"i8  flays-    H  consequently  happens,  alter  every  Sj  or  •'  the  year  (■►and-so)  of  the  scripturea,"  it  is  found  mentioned 

S6yean,  that  a  mean-sign  loHnudnro  bc^ns  and  ends  between  as  Lokaklla,  "the  timcor  era  o(  the  people,"  and  by  other  terma 

twoavccesaiveMesha^aifakrtntis.    In  the  mean-sign  cycle,  audi  which  mark  it  as  a  vulgar  reckoning.   And  it  appears  that  modern 

a  »e*«iJ«o  mains  11s  eastenee  unatfectedi  and  the  names  popular  names  tor  it  are  Pihiit-sadivai  and  Kadicha-sariivat, 

Pnbhava,  Vibhava,  Sic,  run  on  without  any  ioterruptioo.    Ac-  which  we  may  render  by  "  the  Hill  era  "  and  "  the  crude  era." 

cording  to  the  lurasolar  system,  however,  the  poiiUon  is  diSerent;  The  years  o(  this  reckoning  are  lunar,  ChailrSdi;  and  the  DMnths 

the  laiktaliora  beginmog  and  ending  between  the  two  Mtaha-  ^  ftr,imi,aa  (ending  with  the  full-moon).    Ai  matters  stand 

ndikrlstis  u  eipunged  or  suppressed,  in   the  sense  thai   its  now,  the  reckoning  has  a  theoretical  iniliai  point  in  3077  B  c  ; 

nameis  omitted  andis  replaced  bylheneitnamcon  the  list.  Tbe  and  the  year  *i)76,  more  usually  called  simply  76,  began  to  AJ>. 

MODndvanetyoIthe6o-yeai5cycle,thuaslarted.nnonalongsde  ,500;  but  there  arc  some  indicatlonathattheinitialpmntwaa 

of  lb*  mean-sign  variety,  and,  being  evenluaUy  transferred,  with  originally  placed  one  year  earlier. 

tbat  variely,_to  Northern  India,  is  now  known  as  the  northern        The  idea  at  the  bottom  of  this  reckoning  li  ■  bdief  that  the 

luniaater  variety.    11  preserves  a  conneaon  between  the  10*-  Saptarshis,  "  the  Seven  {tlihis  ot  Sainlj,"  Maiichi  and  oihen.  ^rtn 

tattaraj  and  the  movemenls  of  Jupiter:  but  tbe  connexion  is  an  tranalaied  to  heaven,  and  bemnc  the  atan  tM  the  conitellalloa 

imperfect  one;  and  both  in  this  variety,  and  still  more  markedly  Jj3|L'23J^j'  ^JJ^ ',^,1  ["rfJ^JJi'  t^ui*"clr^  ^h?«MSic" 

liolly  beoinie  mere  appellations  for  the  solar  and  lunar  years.  twenty-ievenlh  dividon  of  the  cirde.    TTieoreikally,  therefore,  tha 

Meanwhile,  just  alter  AD,  900,  another  development  occurred,  Saptaiihi    reckoninj   consims   of   cyde*  0(1700  yean;  and  the 

and  there  was  started  a  third  variety,  which  is  now  known  as  the  """henng  o*  'he  years  should  nin  from  i  to  ijoo.  aad  thea  con- 

"~..    „  I     .    ,       ,,        TL  ■      „     -       I-  L  .I-   I  mence  afresh.    In  practice,  howrvir,  it  ha*  been  tiialed  quita 

Kmlben.  lunuolar  vanely.    The  precise  year  in  which  this  bap-  dilleremly.    According  10  the  itaeni  custom,  which  ha.  diR^ly 

peneddependsontheparLicularauthontylhatwefoilow.    If  we  prevailed  in  Kashmir  rrom  (he  earliot  uie  of  the  rukoniiit  lor 

lake  the  elements  adopted  In  the  Sarya-Siddhlnta  as  the  proper  chronological  purpOKi.  and  i>  illuiiniedby  Kathaoa  in  hb  hiMory 

dau  [or  that  time  and  for  the  localit>— Western  India  below  the  ^Ki>hirfr.iit  Rdjaun,^  written,  in  *;J"48-i  'SO.  tbe  oun- 

Ku^ja    ..K  — i.;^k  >k.  —-I,.  v-,.,^_I.  */  .k    „  T    1,  1     _  -.1.  etation  ol  lac  yean  has  been  centennial;  whenever  a  century  haa 

arbad»-lo  which  the  early  hulory  of  the  cycle  belongs,  the  b«n  completed;  the  numbering  ha.  not  ran  on  tot.  101,  ia/*e,. 

poaiUoo  waj  as  follows.    At  the  Mesha-samkrSnli  in  A,n,  908  but  has  frgun  again  with  1.  I,  3,  ftc    Alnunaci.  indeed,  show 

No.  a,  Vibhava:  bit  No,  4,  FramOda,  was  cun^enl  by  the  same  ^'^c"*i,"J'^^^J,'J™r^m"i'^"i''i^  ^^hc"  wo'iS- 1 ™ 

syatem  at  the  MWia-samkrtnU  in  ad  909;  and  No.  3,  Sukla,  an  alma'nac  (™''iiS y«r'b^"ing  i '»™i^  dc!crl ™thai  yw 

begao  and  ended  between  the  two  Mssha-jamkrlnlis,    Accord-  as  "  the  year  4869  according  to  the  coune  of  the  Seven  Bithii. 

UesUdi  solar  year  and  the  ChailrSdi  lunar  year  commencing  in  f*"™  aw  found.  BOKtime.  the  abbtevated  mMj  ihu^  whife  ■ 

AJ,.V>e:  and  by  Ihe  strict  lunisolar  system  whidl  was  adhered  ^^^jfTnoth^  ,Jrill'"n*n  A,'r.«4*S  datrf  in'"  lhTj,'ea'?«oa'S 

to  by  aome  people  and  13  now  known  a*  the  northern  lumsolar  Bui,  ai  in  the  Rijalanziiiiift.  ao  also  in  imcriptions,  which  lange 

system,  it  was  followed  in  i.o.  909  by  Xo,  4,  PramSda,  the  name  from  a,o.  iiD4onwards,  only  ihe  abbreviated  ^res  have  hiibeno 

at  the  inlemiediate  «*w(ioro.  No,  3,  Sukla,  bring  passed  over.  ^^^  f''!";'^-    £f^'"J'>''  ''•"^"l  ""  ^'^i't'  T'^'"''*  ^- ' 

^,^y"a«"b;efbl!'"hc'l"^pl.7he1fam;^  E^SSS    '  IsST^'^'I?  J"^  'I   S 

was  not  passed  over,  but  that  saiiinaliara  was  taken  as  the  luni-  1 '■ '■'■■'■ " I'-i...'-- -1 « 

nlar  la^Kison  lor  the  M^hadi  solar  year  and  the  Chaitrldi 

hnar  year  beginning  In  AP,  909,  and  No,  4,  FramSda,  followed  it  ; 

kaji.  910.    On  sulnequenL  simibr  occasioos,  also,  there  was,  in  1 
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-ortumidy    homwr,  M  iniiiil  d.y  of  |he  ytar  ii  iln                ^ ^ 

ilS"™  «^« 'n'lhU  ''"'  J'^"  >""'  "''  ""^  •  complMe  drcuit  in  thirty-lw 

wbich  ciublE  uitodHcr-  7""-   The  reckoiiiagi  dccivedfrom  it,whicb*clMve  lodaaibc, 

int  dale  ia  tliiirerkDEUDg  have  ippamiL  inilul  pomt 

■t  an'^BiDlwiardeuU.  The  emperor  Akbu  luccceded  to  the  throne  Id  Fdmur, 

ckoning  wu  firK  idooted  A.D,  1556,  in  the  Hijri  yaz  963,  which  rui  bgm  ifrtli  November 

ind  «  "Tw  t\ait  >boui  ,5jj  to  3rd  Noveoiber  iss«.    Amonpt  the  reformi  u^  u 

KafbT™.     It  wu^ioua-  ''*' ''™  *"''  "^  officials,  one  mi  lo  ah^iih,  or  >t  kut  mlBiisiB; 

ij.  by  introducins  uniformity  of  numbering,  the  "™'""—  dgc 

Hie  Cnhipuiviitii  b  ■  reckoning  which  ii  uied  ia  the  1°  <^'  eiitlencc  of  vdrioui  reduningi,  both  UihommKlu  tat 

iouthenunoit  put)  of  Madru,  particulnrly  in  the  Madun  Hindu.    And  one  ilep  tiJteo  In  thit  direction  <ru  to  unpi  to 

diitrict    It  conilsu  ot  cycin  of  90  M&bldi  lolir  *^'  Hindu  year  the  mame  number  with  the  UijrK  yat.    It  a 

"|**?t  yeen,  and  it  laid,  In  tonformity  with  iu  name,  which  believed  that  Ihii  wu  fint  done  by  the  Penian  derki  tl  ih 

yj^           meani  "  the  revolution  of  planeu,"  to  be  made  up  nvenue  and  Snaocial  o&cei  at  an  euly  time  in  Akhai')  nif^ 

by  the  «uni  of  the  days  ia  1  revolution  of  the  lun,  "nd  tb"  it  received  aulhoriuiive  lanction  in  the  Hijm  year 

91  of  Mercury,  j  of  Venus,  t;  of  Man,  ti  of  Jupiter,  and  990c  9T  (ml  August  1563  to  Bth  August  1564).    At  any  rate,  tit 

Salura.    The  fint  cycle  ii  held  to  have  commenced  In  i«  B.C.,  innovation  was  certainly  fint  made  in  Upper  India;  and  the 

the  second  in  A.[).  0/,  and  so  on;  and,  In  accordance  wiih  numbering  started  there  was  introduced  Into  Beognl  and  ihoa 

that  view,  tbe  year  34,  which  began  In  A.t).  1900,  was  the  34th  parts  as  Akhar  eitended  his  dominions,  but  without  inleifenii 

year  of  tbe  imd  cycle.  *ith  local  nistonu  as  to  tbe  commencement  of  tbe  Hindu  year. 

No  immpiional  uk  o(  ih[s  cycle  has  came  to  notice.    There  The  result  is  that  we  now  have  the  following  reckoaingt,  tht 

■renii  no  lutiiunlial  leuon  for  believing  that  the  reckoning  was  years  of  which  are  used  as  revenue  vean' — 

Itally  eartKl  in  14  B.C.    Tbcalleicd  conMilutkin  of  tbe  cycle,  which  ' 

appcui  to  be  coirect  within  about  twelve  days,  and  mi^ht  poisihly  In  the  United  Province*  and  tbe  Punjab,  there  ia  an  MiWi 

be  nude  apiiuenllv  «act,  HigEeiu  an  astrological  origin.    And.  lunar  leckoning,  known  as  the  Faali.  according  la  whid  tht  yat 

u  agueHBuy  be  nararied,  we  would  conjecture  that  tbe  reckoning  1308  began  in  A.D.  1900^  so  that  tlie_recluniiJ4  baa  an   .^  •_. 

Is  an  oflihoot  at  the  southern  lunlsolar  variety  of  the  6o.years  cvcte  ^| 

e!a  ( 

In  part  of  tbe  Galiiim  diitrict,  Madras,  there  is  a  reckoning, 
knows  11  the  Oflko  or  Adkt,  i.e.  literally  "  the  number  or 
_.  ^  numbers,"  consisting  of  lunar  years,  each  commencing 
^^,7"    iritb  Bbidnpada  iuUa  19,  which  run  theoretically 

peculiarity  that,  whether 

the  year  6,  and  any  year  the  number  of  which  ends  with  6  or  o 
(except  the  year  to),  is  omitted  from  the  numbering;  so  that, 

for  instance,  the  year  7  follows  next  after  the  year  j.     The  ^^^'  '" 

origin  of  the  reckoning  is  not  known.     But  the  use  o(  it  seems     ^J,'  oh„j „.„^.        ^,  _ 

to  be  traceable  in  records  of  tbe  GaAga  kings  who  reigned  in  or  two  almoBidentical  ni^oi^gi^  ti 

that  part  of  tbe  country  and  in  Orisia  in  tbe  nth  and  following  clear.    According  to  one  account,  tne  lerm  /vmn-aaB,  _.i— 

centuries.    And  tbe  inilla!  day,  Bhidrapada  SutU  ij,  which  '  "e  official  year,"  isoiJyanoihK  name  of  the  ViByati-  "J" 

figures  agmn  in  the  VilaySli  and  Amli  reckoning  of  Orissa  («e  ^"Hi^JJ.'.^S'  EfST^  Je™S.o'^tJld"K' tb^  ?S^  ^^ 

farther  on),  is  perhaps  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  view  that  this  whertu  the  Amli-u,  ??** 

day  was  the  day  of  the  anaintment.  in  the  71h  century,  of  the  chingei  its  number  en  **"* 

first  Giaga  king,  Rijasiihha-Indravaiman  I.  11  (mentkmedah™  io  jsmbAj 

In  the  Chitugong  district,  Bengal,  there  is  a     '          '      '  "'"=''  ""^  ■™»"™  ■■  *'"*■ 
Itnown  by  the  name  Maghl,  of  which  the  year  1: 

01  ended  in  a.d.  j^bo;    ao  thai  it  has  an  initial  point  case,  the  war  ijd  of  ihisfich» 

"•"""in  *4i.  639or6J8.    It  appears  that  Cbiltagong  was  ii?-- 'w  fe''*^' ''"l*" '^ 


the  Atakaoese  or  a  class  of  ihem— till  ad.  1666,  when 
finally  annexed  to  the  Mogul 


ji  Araaan  iji  tiic  fiu  ceiiiui/.  iually  falls  in  Septenbcr  bnt 

the  possession  of  tbe  Maghs—  of  Aujus.    The  £rat  ^y  d 


1  September. 

irT'pWn'li^t  Th^  M^;:;ckZi'ng"  t»k  'irna^lrarthl  ,,  ^,i,^  ,h,  _,  ,3_  began  in^TT'i^-io'dirJh'S"™^ 

Magbs;  its  year,  which  is  MishMi,  from   Bengal;  and  its  reckonirg  ha.  an  apjarenllnilial  pdiit  irTAiD.  j^  The    ^^" 

numbering  from  the  SakkartJ,  the  ordinary  era  of  Aiakan  and  initial  day  of  the  year  ii  the  lint  day  of  tbe  solar  nuih  MUs. 

Burma,  which  baa  iu  initial  point  in  A,o.  638.  now  falling  on  laih  or  ijih  April.  .       ^      ^  ,        ^    _ 

fu-  iTiJM  /ti^^^\  .»    tk.  »..i.«^:...r  *«,.«  ii..  AJ..1.,  .,(        The  ly^em  01  Fasli  reckonings  was  tntroduced  into  Sootlvis 

TTie  Hijta  (Hepra)  era,  the  reckomng  from  the  flight  0  j„^^  „^^  ,^  emperw  ShUi  fah«n,  at  »me  tinx  in  tbe  U<r> 

Mabomel,  nhicb  dales  from  the  i6lh  of  July,  A.D.  669,  is,  of  ™t  ,046.  which  ran  from  96ih  May,  a.d.  1636.  to  ijth     ^Z. 

m,^,,^  course,  used  by  the  Wahommedans  in  India,  and  Is  Mai,  a.d.  i6j7..   But  the  numbering  which  >a>  current     ™^ 

IJ^T"    ™t™Hiidii  SmbTo.    aS  account  of' it  do^  not  ™df;  and,  a>  the  year  of  the  Hijra  hid  gone  back.    Jj^ 

^  faU  wiihin  the  scope  of  this  article.    But  we  have  ^^^^i.f^aX'^n'S  (i^l^'onl"  «!ta^^^^ 

to  mention  it  because  wr  come  now  to  certain  Hindu-  can^nHncemcnt  in  the  year  971,  the  Fasti  reckoning  of  Sootlicn 

iied  reckonings  which  are  hybrid  oSshoou  of  it.     We  need  India  began  with  a  nominal  year  1016  |m»trad  of  oji+jj-iOi^. 

only  say,  however,  in  explanation  of  some  of  tbe  following  ^l^iT^rt'riiarieric^  Vhe™™^  .Iie'^XSpLrTilSiw 

figures,  that  Iheyeartof  the  Hijraeraarepurelylunar,consiating  known  »  MrigailU  vearh  because  they  comineiKE  when  tWa* 

of  twelve  lunar  monthi  and  no  DMre;  with  the  teault  that  the  enierstbeiui(i£<nM[iiaiii[as,  which  occurs  now  on  MiorTibiW 
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the  nchHunf  trmm  lo  li»«  oJan  ow  ihli  iiuu^  diy  (rpin  the  Hindu*;  whilit  tba  Mtlve  writeri  called  ft  "  Aiyavuti,"  ar 

Hulthl  SOr-an  •«  bdaw).    The  Farii  yan  of  Hulru  onsiully  ,ho  .bode  n(  Ik*  An™. 

dbS^  [he  Brhiili  pmrnnKni.  ihe  comDHnmai  ot  tlwra  «u  Bra        "■>'  whilit,  la  iu  more  comprebeniive  ucepution.  the  tmn 

fiard  10  iiih  July,  on  whkb  day  the  jojfebdfifi  wu  then  uwally  Hinduum  would  thus  nnge  over  the  entire  historioil  dcvcLop- 

axumng;  but  it  was  Mllrnrardi  chained  to  IM  July  u  ■  more  ment  ot  Bnhinuicil  India,  it  is  alu  not  inlrtquintly  uied  in 

JdlnyiuacdalaiiKWilhoneoiDtlierDflhenarHiiiduRckoDuip.  "^  Ionian  locial  and   niipou)   uutitutioM— from  the  eariiet 

■nri  tTif  (Irraili  an-  i-'iipd  u-rnrdinD  to  ihar  ircLonlng,  centuriB  of  the  Chnitian  era  down  to  ouf  own  dJLys— as  diatZn- 

ne  of  srlier  6att  and  not  guiahed  from  the  peiiod  dominated  by  the  authoritative  doctrine 

l^hfl?-sn'" ■'tlw'™-' o'  "^  pantheiitic  belief,  fonnulated  by  the  ipecuhlive  thcologiana 

li-an    "the  Arab^w"  during  the  centuries  immediatdy  (ucceediDg  the  Vedic  period 

th  chlcSy  in  old  Hindi  ^  {aee  BufiHAMSu).    In  this  iu  raan  lestticted  scnK  (he  term 

F  in  or  doatly  about  may  thus  practically  be  taken  to  apply  to  the  later  bewildering 

tmnjiaixeii^wiich  ^^''J'  "'  popular  sectarian  (onus  of  bcLef,  with  its  iodal 

cckonini  becin.  like  concomitant,  the  fully  developed  caite-syslein.     But,  though 

of  the  BunintD  the  one  may  at  times  find  it  convenient  to  tpeak  of  "  Bruhmaniun 

irnh  lune;  but  the  and  Hinduiim."  it  muit  be  clearly  uudentood  that  the  dittinc- 

•0  ao™rii?ini'"l  '''"'  '"'P''**' '"  ''"  combination  of  these  tertni  is  an  ertremely 

>  iBcI^ni  ii  iIm,  ^'*tl>f  one,  espedaity  from  the  chronological  point  of  view. 

he  UHs  the  Aiabic  The  following  coniidetationi  irill  probably  make  tbia  deai. 
Ihe  sinie  wordi  arc        The  cbaracterittic  tenet  o(  ortbodai  Biahniamsin  consiits 

l"^  J    t  .  iatheconceptiDaoCanabMlule,al!-einbncingBpiril,theBrahnu 

chiuI^'tKw  (beutr.),  being  the  one  and  only  teihly,  itself  ua-  ^ ^. 

u.  along  with  the  conditioned,  and   the  original  cauie  and   ultimate 

iHjae  JCaiS  Sa*ioIiu  goal  of  all  individual  souls  0^,  i.     "  ' 

n  ™w^  rS^SSn'"  ^"P"*^  """^  '^  abitract  cooceplk 

'■d^i  Et^UmK  dottrioM.  vit  firat,  the  transmigr 

xuRtc rewit*, were  regarded  by  Indian  thiokera  ■■  <>'• 

Jc  on  the  Unea  laid  a  belief  In  the  euential  a: 

i'mti ed  tnShankar  '""^  ''*  ^K  ''"''  """n*!  eoiDoaimeni;  ana  in  tneir  uiiunaia. 

e  Imdiem  Antipmry,  re-union  with  the  Paramilman,  or  Supreme  Self;  and  Kcond, 

■  and  tables  deviaed  the  auuraptloa  of  a  triple  maiUfestatiaa  of  the  ciaiclesi  worfciag 

"ol™  of  the  Boe  of  that  Abiolute  Spirit  as  a  creative,  conservaUve  and  deslnic- 

utioiu  a  tne  tame  ^^^   principle,   represented   rtapectivily    by   the   divine  pet- 
sonalities  o!  Brahma  (masc),  Viihon  and   Siva,  forming  the 


puUiihtd  in     Trimllrli  or  Triad.      As  regards  this  latter,  purely  e; 
s  "-  — — -     -     ■  ■       ■'  n  be  little  dou 


lal»96,o(Se»elfand  D'.Wiii'.7»i(i:^.i'S5tnAi?,'which™n^nian'    EOmideralioas  of  Iheologicil  expediency,  aa  being  calculated 


_,._.._iiVs3iraIn''on«h>JsVrtheiiin™TndiaT»ndMi«i™^  to  supply  a  luffideatly  wide  formula  ci'belief  for". 

oenled  in  189B  bv  Sewell'i  EiUipici  e]  Iht  Moan  in  India.    The  ceptancc;  and  the  very  (act  of  this  divine  triad  including  the 

pment  article  it  baicd  on  the  iboye-mcntionnl  and  rariou.  d«-  two  principal  deities  ol  Ibe  later  sectarian  worship,  Vishnu  and 

St'£,S'3Wd:'iSaX"S™~.'?-.rrffiS,*=  Sl..,,«.lj„.J,;.u..ub=.,™r.l...iJl„,'.,.„«.l„™ 

equivalentiofihcm.  UK  may  be  mode  either  of  ScwellandDjkihit'i  been  already  la  those  early  days  favounle  objects  of  populac 

■hIo  mentioned  above,  or  of  the  impnived   table*  by  Jacobi  adotatiou  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  preclude  their  being  ignored 

■hieh  were  pabliihrf  in  Ihe  Epipapiia  Indita,  vohi  1  and  I  by  a  diplomatic  priesthood  bent  upon  the  formulation  of  ■ 

(I»9>-'»M)-  U-  F-  F>  coBimon  creed.    Ilul,  so  far  from  sectarianism  being  a  mere 

HINDOUK,  a  term  generally  employed  to  comprehend  the  modem  development  of  Brahmanism,  it  actually  goes  back 

HKial  institutions,  past  and  present,  d[  the  Hindus  who  lorm  the  to  beyond  the  formulation  of  the  Brahnianical  creed.     Nay, 

freatnujorityof  the  pcoplcoflndiijas  well  as  the  multitudinous  when,  on  analysing  the  functions  and  attributes  ol  those  two 

crop  of  their  religious  beliefs  which  has  grown  up,  in  the  course  divine  figures,  eacb  ol  them  is  found  lo  be  but  a  compound  of 

■cripturcs.  The  actual  propoition  of  the  total  population  of  well  be  traced  right  up  to  the  Vedic  age.  That  the  theory  of 
India  (9(14  millions}  included  under  Ihe  name  ol  "  Hindus  "  tfae  triple  manifestation  of  the  deity  was  indeed  only  a  cam- 
has  been  computed  In  the  census  report  for  I(>ot  at  something  promise  between  Bmhmanical  a^iiralions  and  popular  woiihip, 
like  70%  (106  millions);  the  remaining  30%  being  made  up  probably  largely  influenced  by  the  traditional  aancttly  of  the 
partly  of  the  followers  of  foreign  creeds,  luch  OS  Mahammedani,  number  three,  is  lufficicnlly  dear  from  the  (act  that,  whilst 

lomia  of  belief  which  have  at  various  times  separated  from  the  ment  of  Brahmanical  class  pride,  has  practically  remained  a 

main  stock,  and  developed  into  independent  systems,  such  as  mere  figurehead  in  the  actual  worship  of  the  people,  Siva,  on 

Budilhiaoi,  Jainism  and  Sikhism;  and  partly  of  isolated  bill  the  other  hand,  so  far  from  being  merely  the  dealroycr,  is  also 

and  jungle  tribes,  such  as  the  Santals,  Bbils  (Bbilla)  and  Kola,  the  uiunislakable  representative  of  generative  and  reproductive 

wbcac  crude  animistic  tendencies  have  hitherto  kept  them,  power  in  nature.    In  fact,  Brahma,  having  performed  his  Icgiti- 

either  wholly  or  for  the  most  part,  outside  the  pale  o(  the  mate  part  in  the  mundane  evolution  by  his  original  ciration 

Brahmanical  community.    The  name   "Hindu"  itself  is  of  of  the  universe,  has  retired  into  the  background,  being,  as  it 

foreign  origin,  being  derived  from  the  Persians,  by  whom  the  were,  looked  upon  as/mulu  a^in,  like  a  venerable  figure  of 

river  Sindhu  was  called  Hindhu,  a  name  subsequently  applied  a  (ormet  generation,  whence  In  epic  poetry  be  is  commonly 

to  the  inhabitants  of  that  frontier  district,  and  gradually  ei-  styled  pilimaha,  "  the  giandsire."    But  despite  (be  artificial 

tended  over  the  uooer  and  middle  reaches  ol  the  Gangctic  valley,  character  of  the  TrimiUli,  it  has  retained  to  this  day  at  least  ill 

:n  the  Himalaya  and  theoretical  validity  in  orthodox  Hinduism,  whilst  it  has  also 

came  to  be  called  by  undDUbtedly  eietcLied  considerable  influence  in  shaping  sectarian 

r   the  abode  of   the  belief,  in  promoting  feelings  of  toleration  lowud*  tint.  ^lU-oA 
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of  rival  deities;  and  in  a  tendency  towards  identifying  divine 
figures  newly  sprung  into  popular  favour  with  one  or  other  of 
the  principal  deities,  and  thus  helping  to  bring  into  vogue  that 
notion  of  avatars,  or  periodical  descents  or  incarnations  of  the 
deity,  which  has  become  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  later 
sectarian  belief. 

Under  more  favourable  political  conditions,*  the  sacerdotal 
dass  might  perhaps,  in  course  of  time,  have  succeeded  in  imposing 
something  like  an  effective  common  creed  on  the  heterogeneous 
medley  of  races  and  tribes  scattered  over  the  peninsula,  just 
as  they  certainly  did  succeed  in  establishing  the  social  prerogative 
of  their  own  order  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  India.  They 
were,  however,  fated  to  fall  far  short  of  such  a  consummation; 
and  at  all  times  orthodox  Brahmanism  has  had  to  wink  at, 
or  ignore,  all  manner  of  gross  superstitions  and  repulsive 
practices,  along  with  the  popular  worship  of  countless  hosts  of 
godlings,  demons,  spirits  and  ghosts,  and  mystic  objects  and 
symbols  of  every  description.  Indeed,  according  to  a  recent 
account  by  a  dose  observer  of  the  religious  practices  prevalent 
in  southern  India,  fully  four-fifths  of  the  people  of  the  Dravidian 
race,  whilst  nominally  acknowledging  the  spiritual  guidance 
of  the  Brahmans,  are  to  this  day  practically  given  over  to  the 
worship  of  thdr  nondescript  local  village  ddtles  (grdma-devald), 
usually  attended  by  animal  sacrifices  frequently  involving  the 
slaughter,  under  revolting  drcumstances,  of  thousands  of 
victims.  Curiously  enough  these  local  deities  are  nearly  all  of 
the  female,  not  the  male  sex.  In  the  estimation  of  these  people 
"  Siva  and  Vishnu  may  be  more  dignified  beings,  but  the  village 
ddty  is  regarded  as  a  more  present  help  in  trouble,  and  more 
intimatdy  concerned  with  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
villagers.  The  origin  of  this  form  of  Hinduism  is  lost  in  antiquity, 
but  it  is  probable  that  it  represents  a  pre-Aryan  religion,  more 
or  less  modified  in  various  parts  of  south  India  by  Brahmanical 
influence.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  deities  themselves 
are  of  quite  recent  origin,  and  it  is  easy  to  observe  a  ddty  in 
making  even  at  the  present  day."  *  It  is  a  significant  fact  that, 
whilst  in  the  worship  of  Siva  and  Vishnu,  at  which  no  animal 
sacrifices  are  offered,  the  offidating  priests  are  almost  invariably 
Brahmans,  this  is  practically  never  the  case  at  the  popular 
performance  of  those  "  gloomy  and  wdrd  rites  for  the  propitia- 
tion of  angry  ddties,  or  the  driving  away  of  evil  spirits,  when 
the  pujaris  (or  ministrants)  are  drawn  from  all  other  castes, 
even  from  the  Pariahs,  the  out-caste  section  of  Indian  society." 

As  from  the  point  of  view  of  reUgious  belief,  so  also  from 
that  of  social  organization  no  dear  line  of  demarcation  can  be 
Cggf^  drawn  between  Brahmanism  and  Hinduism.  Though 
it  was  not  till  later  times  that  the  network  of  class 
divisions  and  subdivisions  attained  anything  like  the  degree  of 
intricacy  which  it  shows  in  these  latter  days,  still  in  its  origin  the 
caste-system  is  undoubtedly  coinddcnt  with  the  rise  of  Brah- 
manism, and  may  even  be  said  to  be  of  the  very  essence  of  it.' 
The  cardinal  principle  which  underlies  the  system  of  caste  is  the 
preservation  of  purity  of  descent,  and  purity  of  reUgious  belief 
and  ceremonial  usage.  Now,  that  same  prindple  had  been 
operative  from  the  very  dawn  of  the  history  of  Aryanized  India. 
The  sodal  organism  of  the  Aryan  tribe  did  not  probably  differ 
essentially  from  that  of  most  communities  at  that  primitive 
stage  of  civilization;  whilst  the  body  of  the  people — the  Vii 
(or  aggregate  of  VaiSyas) — would  be  mainly  occupied  with 
agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits,  two  professional  classes — 
those  of  the  warrior  and  the  priest — had  already  made  good  thdr 
claim  to  sodal  distinction.  As  yet,  however,  the  tribal  com- 
munity would  still  fed  one  in  race  and  traditional  usage.    But 

I "  It  is,  perhaps,  by  iurveying  India  that  we  at  this  day  can 
best  represent  to  ourselves  and  appreciate  the  vast  external  reform 
worked  upon  the  heathen  world  by  Christianitsr,  as  it  was  organized 
and  executed  throughout  Europe  by  the  combined  authority  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  and  the  Church  Apostolk:."  Sir  Alfred  C. 
Lyail,  Asiatic  Studies,  i.  2. 

>  Henry  Whitehead.  D.D..  bishop  of  Madras,  The  Village  Deities 
tf  Southern  India  (Madras,  1907). 

* "  The  effect  of  caste  is  to  give  all  Hindu  society  a  religious 
Sir  A.  C.  Lyall,  Brahmanism, 


when  the  fair-coloured  Aryan  immigrants  first  came  in 
with,  and  drove  back  or  subdued  the  dark-«kinned  race  that 
occupied  the  northern  plains — doubtless  the  ancestors  of  the 
modern  Dravidian  people — the  preservation  of  their  ndd 
type  and  traditionary  order  of  things  would  naturally  beooae 
to  them  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  In  the  extreme  north- 
western districts — the  Punjab  and  Rajputana,  judging  inm 
the  fairly  uniform  physical  features  of  Uie  present  popolatioii 
of  these  parts — they  seem  to  have  been  signally  successful  in 
their  endeavour  to  preserve  their  radal  purity,  probably  hf 
being  able  to  dear  a  suffidently  extensive  area  of  the  origiBd 
occupants  for  themselves  with  thdr  wives  and  children  to 
settle  upon.  The  case  was,  however,  very  different  in  fht 
adjoining  valley  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  the  sacred  Modky^ 
desa  or  Middle-land  of  classical  India.  Here  the  Aryan  imin- 
grants  were  not  allowed  to  establish  themselves  without  undai> 
going  a  considerable  admixture  of  foreign  blood.  It  nut 
remain  uncertain  whether  it  was  that  the  thiddy-popolated 
character  of  the  land  scarcely  admitted  of  complete  oocopa- 
tion,  but  only  of  a  conquest  by  an  army  of  fitting  men,  startii^ 
from  the  Aryanized  region — who  might,  however,  subseqaeotly 
draw  women  of  thdr  own  kin  after  them — or  whether,  as  hu 
been  suggested,  a  second  Aryan  invasion  of  India  took  place 
at  that  time  through  the  mountainous  tracts  of  the  upper  Iwha 
and  northern  Kashmir,  where  the  nature  of  the  load  would 
render  it  impracticable  for  the  invading  bands  to  be  acoompamd 
by  women  and  children.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  physical  appear 
ance  of  the  population  of  this  central  region  of  northern  loSk-' 
Hindustan  and  Behar — dearly  points  to  an  intermixture  of 
the  tall,  fair-coloured,  fine-nosed  Aryan  with  the  ahort-aaed^ 
dark-skinned,  broad-nosed  Dravidian;  the  latter  type  beoomi*f 
more  pronounced  towards  the  lower  strata  of  the  sodal  older.' 
Now,  it  was  precisely  in  this  part  of  India  that  mainly  anae 
the  body  of  literature  which  records  the  gradual  rise  of  tk 
Brahmanical  hierarchy  and  the  early  devdopment  of  the  cut^ 
S3r5tem. 

The  problem  that  now  lay  before  the  successful  iaTidea 
was  how  to  deal  with  the  indigenous  people,  probably  vastif 
outnumbering  them,  without  losing  their  own  racial  identity. 
They  dealt  with  them  in  the  way  the  white  race  tisually  deah 
with  the  coloured  race — they  kept  them  socially  apart  Tie 
land  .being  appropriated  by  the  conquerors,  husbandry,  as  tie 
most  respectable  industrial  occupation,  became  the  legitintte 
calling  of  the  Aryan  settler,  the  VaiSya ;  whilst  handicnftSt 
gradually  multiplying  with  advandng  dvilization  and  meoUl 
service,  were  assigned  to  the  subject  race.  The  generic  nasK 
applied  to  the  latter  was  Sudra,  originally  probably  the  dsbk 
of  one  of  the  subjected  tribes.  So  far  the  social  devefopmest 
proceeded  on  lines  hardly  differing  from  those  with  which  floe 
is  familiar  in  the  history  of  other  nations.  The  Indo-Arysns, 
hov/evcr,  went  a  step  farther.  What  they  did  was  not  <wly  to 
keep  the  native  race  apart  from  sodal  intercourse  with  than* 
selves,  but  to  shut  them  out  from  all  partidpation  in  their  ova 
higher  aims,  and  especially  in  thdr  own  religious  convictkMa 
and  ceremonial  practices.  So  far  from  attempting  to  nitf 
their  standard  of  spiritual  life,  or  even  leaving  it  to  ordioaiy 
intercourse  to  gradually  bring  about  a  certain  community  of 
intellectual  culture  and  religious  sentiment,  they  deliberatdy 
set  up  artifidal  barriers  in  order  to  prevent  thdr  ownlraditioo>l 
modes  of  worship  from  bdng  contaminated  with  the  obnozioQS 
practices  of  the  servile  race.  The  serf,  the  Sudra,  was  not  to 
worship  the  gods  of  the  Aryan  freemen.  The  result  was  tl* 
system  of  four  castes  (vartfa,  i.e.  "colour";  or  jdti,  "gens")* 
Though  the  Brahman,  who  by  this  time  had  firmly  secured  ^ 
supremacy  over  the  kshairiya,  or  noble,  in  matters  q)iriti0l 
as  well  as  in  legislative  and  administrative  functions,  wooM 
naturally  be  the  prime  mover  in  this  regulation  of  the  sodv 

*  Thus,  in  [Berar,  "  there  is  a  strong  non-Aryan  leaven  in  the 
6nfs  of  the  agricultural  class,  derived  from  the  primitive  xat/f 
which  have  gradually  mdted  down  into  settled  life,  and  thus  beooOO 
fused  with  the  general  community,  while  these  same  races  are  a^ 
distinct  tribes  in  tW  wild  tracts  of  hill  and  jungle."  Sir  Atfrad  C> 
Lyall,  As.  SUt  i.  6. 
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order,  tliere  seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  other  two  upper 
daases  were  not  equally  interAted  in  seeing  their  hereditary 
privileges  thus  perpetuated  by  divine  sanction.  Nothing, 
indeed,  is  more  remarkable  in  the  whole  development  of  the 
caste-system  than  the  jealous  pride  which  every  caste,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  takes  in  its  own  peculiar  occupation  and 
q>here  of  life.  The  distinctive  badge  of  a  member  of  the  three 
upper  castes  was  the  sacred  triple  cord  or  thread  (sUtra) — made 
of  cotton,  hemp  or  wool,  according  to  the  respective  caste — 
with  which  he  was  invested  at  the  upanayana  ceremony,  or 
initiation  into  the  use  of  the  sacred  sdvitri,  or  prayer  to  the  sun 
(also  called  giyatri)^  constituting  his  second  birth.  Whilst  the 
Arya  was  thus  a  dvi-ja^  or  twice-born,  the  Sudra  remained 
unregenerate  during  his  lifetime,  his  consolation  being  the  hope 
that,  on  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  in  this  life,  he 
might  hereafter  be  bom  again  into  a  higher  grade  of  life.  In 
later  times,  the  strict  adherence  to  caste  duties  would  naturally 
receive  considerable  support  from  the  belief  in  the  transmigration 
of  souls,  already  prevalent  before  Buddha's  time,  and  from  the 
very  general  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  karma  ("  deed  "), 
or  retribution,  according  to  which  a  man's  present  station  and 
manner  of  life  are  the  result  of  the  sum-total  of  his  actions  and 
thoughts  in  his  former  existence;  as  his  actions  here  will  again, 
by  the  same  automatic  process  of  retribution,  determine  his 
status  and  condition  in  his  next  existence.  Though  this 
doctrine  is  especially  insisted  upon  in  Buddhism,  and  its 
designation  as  a  specific  term  (Pali,  Kamma)  may  be  due  to 
that  creed,  the  notion  itself  was  doubtless  already  prevalent  in 
pre-Buddhist  times.  It  would  even  seem  to  be  necessarily  and 
naturally  implied  in  Brahmanical  belief  in  metempsychosis; 
whilst  in  the  doctrine  of  Buddha,  who  admits  no  soul,  the 
theory  of  the  net  result  or  fruit  of  a  man's  actions  serving  here- 
after to  form  or  condition  the  existence  of  some  new  individual 
who  will  have  no  conscious  identity  with  himself,  seems  of  a 
peculiarly  artificial  and  mystic  character.  But,  be  this  as  it 
may,  "  the  doctrine  of  karma  is  certainly  one  of  the  firmest 
beliefs  of  all  classes  of  Hindus,  and  the  fear  that  a  man  shall 
reap  as  he  has  sown  is  an  appreciable  element  in  the  average 
iiM>rality  .  .  .  the  idea  of  forgiveness  is  absolutely  wanting; 
cfVil  done  may  indeed  be  outweighed  by  meritorious  deeds  so 
far  as  to  ensure  a  better  existence  in  the  future,  but  it  is  not 
effaced,  and  must  be  atoned  for  "  {Census  Report,  i.  364). 
.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  artificial  restrictions  placed  on  the 
intermarrying  of  the  castes,  the  mingling  of  the  two  races  seems 
to  have  proceeded  at  a  tolerably  rapid  rate.  Indeed,  the  paucity 
i4  women  of  the  Aryan  stock  would  probably  render  these 
mixed  unions  almost  a  necessity  from  the  very  outset ;  and  the 
vaunted  purity  of  blood  which  the  caste  rules  were  calculated 
to  perpetuate  can  scarcely  have  remained  of  more  than  a 
relative  degree  even  in  the  case  of  the  Brahman  caste.  Certain 
it  is  that  mixed  castes  are  found  referred  to  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period;  and  at  the  time  of  Buddha — some 
five  or  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era — the  social 
organization  would  seem  to  have  presented  an  appearance 
not  so  very  unlike  that  of  modern  times.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  our  information  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  caste-system  is  far  from  complete,  especially  in 
its  earlier  stages.  Thus,  we  are  almost  entirely  left  to  conjecture 
on  the  important  point  as  to  the  original  social  organization 
of  the  subject  race.  Though  doubtless  divided  into  different 
tribes  scattered  over  an  extensive  tract  of  land,  the  subjected 
aborigines  were  slumped  together  under  the  designation  of 
Sudras,  whose  duty  it  was  to  serve  the  upper  classes  in  all  the 
various  departments  of  manual  labour,  save  those  of  a  downright 
sordid  and  degrading  character  which  it  was  left  to  vratyas  or 
outcasts  to  perform.  How,  then,  was  the  distribution  of  crafts 
and  habitual  occupations  of  all  kinds  brought  about?  Was 
the  process  one  of  spontaneous  growth  adapting  an  already 
existing  social  organization  to  a  new  order  of  things;  or  was 
It  originated  and  perpetuated  by  regulation  from  above?  Or 
was  it  rather  that  the  status  and  duties  of  existing  offices  and 
tndes  came  to  be  determined  and  made  hereditary  by  some 


such  artificial  system  as  that  by  which  the  Theodoslan  Code 
succeeded  for  a  time  in  organizing  the  Roman  society  in  the 
5th  century  of  our  era  ?  "  It  is  well  known "  (says  Professor 
Dill)  **  that  the  tendency  of  the  later  Empire  was  to  stereotype 
society,  by  compelling  men  to  follow  the  occupation  of  their 
fathers,  and  preventing  a  free  circulation  among  different 
callings  and  grades  of  life.  The  man  who  brought  the  grain 
from  Africa  to  the  public  stores  at  Ostia,  the  baker  who  made 
it  into  loaves  for  distribution,  the  butdiers  who  brought  pigs 
from  Sanmium,  Lucania  or  Bruttium,  the  purveyors  of  wine 
and  on,  the  men  who  fed  the  furnaces  of  the  public  baths,  were 
bound  to  their  callings  from  one  generation  to  another.  It  was 
the  principle  of  rural  serfdom  applied  to  social  functions.  Every 
avenue  of  escape  was  closed.  A  man  was  bound  to  his  callihg 
not  only  by  his  father's  but  also  by  his  mother's  condition. 
Men  were  not  permitted  to  marry  out  of  their  gild.  If  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  baker  caste  married  a  man  not  belonging 
to  it,  her  husband  was  bound  to  her  father's  calling.  Not  even 
a  dispensation  obtained  by  some  means  from  the  imperial 
chancery,  not  even  the  power  of  the  Church  could  avail  to  break 
the  chain  of  servitude."  It  can  hardly  be  gainsaid  that  these 
artificial  arrangements  bear  a  very  striking  analogy  to  Ihosit 
of  the  Indian  caste-system;  and  if  these  class  restrictions  were 
comparatively  short-lived  on  Italian  ground,  it  was  not  perhaps 
80  much  that  so  strange  a  plant  found  there  an  ethnic  soil  less 
congenial  to  its  permanent  growth,  but  because  it  was  not 
allowed  sufficient  time  to  become  firmly  rooted;  for  already 
great  political  events  were  impending  which  within  a  few  decades 
were  to  lay  the  mighty  empire  in  nuns.  In  India,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  institution  of  caste — even  if  artificially  contrived 
and  imposed  by  the  Indo-Aryan  priest  and  ruler — had  at  least 
ample  time  allowed  it  to  become  firmly  established  in  the  social 
habits,  and  even  in  the  affections,  of  die  people.  At  the  same 
time,  one  could  more  easily  understand  how  such  a  system 
could  have  found  general  acceptance  all  over  the  Dravidian 
region  of  southern  India,  with  its  merest  sprinkling  of  Axyan 
blood,  if  it  were  possible  to  assume  that  class  arrangements 
of  a  similar  kind  must  have  already  been  prevalent  amongst 
the  aboriginal  tribes  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Aryan.  Whether 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  manners  and  customs 
of  those  rude  tribes  that  have  hitherto  kept  themselves  com- 
paratively free  from  Hindu  influences  may  yet  throw  some 
light  on  this  question,  remains  to  be  seen.  But,  by  this  as  it 
may,  the  institution  of  caste,  when  once  established,  certainly 
appears  to  have  gone  on  steadily  developing;  and  not  even  the 
long  period  of  Buddhist  ascendancy,  with  its  uncompromising 
resistance  to  the  Brahman's  claim  to  being  the  sole  arbiter 
in  matters  of  faith,  seems  to  have  had  any  very  appreciable 
retardant  effect  upon  the  progress  of  the  movement.  It  was  not 
only  by  the  formation  of  ever  new  endogamous  castes  and 
sutK:astes  that  the  system  gained  in  extent  and  intricacy,  but 
even  more  so  by  the  constant  subdivision  of  the  castes  into 
numerous  exogamous  groups  or  septs,  themselves  often  involving 
gradations  of  social  status  important  enough  to  seriously  affect 
the  possibility  of  intermarriage,  already  hampered  by  various 
other  restrictions.  Thus  a  man  wishing  to  marry  his  son  or 
daughter  had  to  look  for  a  suitable  match  outside  his  sept,  but 
within  his  caste.  But  whilst  for  his  son  he  might  choose  a  wife 
from  a  lower  sept  than  his  own,  for  his  daughter,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  law  of  hypcrgamy  compelled  him,  if  at  all  possible, 
to  find  a  husband  in  a  higher  sept.  This  would  naturally  lead 
to  an  excess  of  women  over  men  in  the  higher  septs,  and  would 
render  it  difficult  for  a  man  to  get  his  daughter  respectably 
married  without  paying  a  high  price  for  a  suitable  bridegroom 
and  incurring  other  heavy  marriage  expenses.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  this  custom  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  crime  of  female  infanticide,  formerly  so  prevalent  in  India; 
as  it  also  probably  is  to  some  extent  for  infant  marriages,  still 
too  common  in  some  parts  of  India,  especially  Bengal;  and 
even  for  the  all  but  universal  repugnance  to  the  re-marriage 
of  widows,  even  when  these  had  been  married  in  early  childhood 
and  had  never  joined  their  husbands.    \«X.  Nvcic^>l^T&  c^  ^ta^. 
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go  very  much  hand-in-hand.    Thus,  amongst  agricultural  castes,  b  such  that  Ihcy  do  not  bow  to  even  the  images  of  the  pi 
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inferior  to  the  genuine  peasant  or  yeoman,  such  as  the  Jai  and  [t'aLh  Bh.].    There  are.  however,  not  a  lew  classes  of  Brahmaai 

Rajput;  whilst  of  these  the  Jat  who  practises  widow-marriage  who,  for  various  reasons,  have  become  degraded  from  their  hi|k 

latjis  below  (he  Rajput  who  prides  himself  on  his  tradition  station,  and  formed  separate  castes  with  whom  retpecuU 

of  ceremonial  orthodoxy — though  racially  there  seems  little,  Brafamans  rclusc  to  intermarry  and  consort.     Chief  amon^ 

if  any,  diSerencc  between  the  two;  and  the  Rajput,  again,  is  these  arc  the  Brahmans  who  minister  lor  "  unclean  "  Sulnt 

looked  down  upon  by  the  Babhan  of  Behar  because  he  docs  not,  and  lower  castes,  including  the  makers  and  dealers  in  spiritoM 

Ukc  himself,  scruple  to  handle  the  plough,  instead  of  invariably  liquors;  as  well  as  those  who  ofliciale  at  the  great  public  shriia 
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form  of  manual  labour,  and  thus  necessarily  carry  on  their  ceased  arc  not  unltcctuently  claimed  by  them  as  their  perquiiilis 
cultivation  by  moans  ol  hired  servants"  (H.  H.  Rislcy,  Ccniw        As  regards   the  other  two    "tnicc-bom"   castes,   seveni 
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ft  eommunity  already  strongly  imbuBd  with  pantheistic  notions; 
yet,  at  best,  that  creed  could  only  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
a  comparatively  limited  portion  of  the  people.  Indeed,  the 
sacerdotal  class  themselves  had  made  its  universal  acceptance 
an  impossibility,  seeing  that  their  laws,  by  which  the  relations 
of  the  classes  were  to  be  regulated,  aimed  at  permanently  ex- 
cluding the  entire  body  of  aboriginal  tribes  from  the  religious 
life  of  their  Aryan  masters.  They  were  to  be  left  for  all  time 
coming  to  their  own  traditional  idolatrous  notions  and  practices. 
However,  the  two  races  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
permanently  kept  separate  from  each  other.  Indeed,  even 
prior  to  the  definite  establishment  of  the  caste-system,  the 
mingling  of  the  lower  race  with  the  upper  classes,  especially 
with  the  aristocratic  landowners  and  still  more  so  with  the 
yeomanry,  had  probably  been  going  on  to  such  an  exigent  as  to 
have  resulted  in  two  fairly  well-defined  intermediate  types  of 
colour  between  the  priestly  order  and  the  servile  race  and  to  have 
facilitated  the  ultimate  division  into  four  "colours"  (vama). 
In  course  of  time  the  process  of  intermingling,  as  we  have  seen, 
assumed  such  proportions  that  the  priestly  dass,  in  their  pride 
of  blood,  felt  naturally  tempted  to  recognize,  as  of  old,  only 
two  "  colours,"  the  Aryan  Brahman  and  the  iM)n-Aryan  Sudra. 
Under  these  conditions  the  religious  practices  of  the  lower  race 
could  hardly  have  failed  in  the  long  run  to  tell  seriously  upon  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  lay  body  of  the  Brahmanical  community. 
To  what  extent  this  may  have  been  the  case,  our  limited  know- 
ledge of  the  early  phases  of  the  sectarian  worship  of  the  people 
does  not  enable  us  to  determine.  But,  on  the  other  haiul,  the 
aame  process  of  racial  intermixture  also  tended  to  gradually 
draw  the  lower  race  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  Brah- 
manical forms  of  worship,  and  thus  contributed  towards  the 
shaping  of  the  religious  system  of  modem  Hinduism.  The 
grossly  idolatrous  practices,  however,  still  so  largely  prevalent 
in  the  Dravidian  South,  show  how  superficial,  after  all,  that 
influence  has  been  in  those  parts  of  India  where  the  admixture 
of  Aryan  blood  has  been  so  slight  as  to  have  practically  had  no 
effect  on  the  racial  characteristics  of  the  people.  These  present- 
day  practices,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Brahman  towards  them, 
help  at  all  events  to  explain  the  aversion  with  which  the  strange 
rites  of  the  subjected  tribes  were  looked  upon  by  the  worshippers 
of  the  Vedic  pantheon.  At  the  same  time,  in  judging  the  ap- 
parently inhuman  way  in  which  the  Sudras  were  treated  in  the 
caste  rules,  one  has  always  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
belief  in  metempsychosis  was  already  universal  at  the  time,  and 
seemed  to  afford  the  only  rational  explanation  of  the  apparent 
injustice  involved  in  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  good  things 
in  this  world;  and  that,  if  the  Sudra  was  strictly  excluded  from 
the  religious  rites  and  beliefs  of  the  superior  classes,  this  exclusion 
in  no  way  involved  the  question  of  his  ultimate  emancipation 
and  his  union  with  the  Infinite  Spirit,  which  were  as  certain  in 
his  case  as  in  that  of  any  other  sentient  being.  What  it  did  make 
impossible  for  him  was  to  attain  that  union  immediately  on  the 
cessation  of  his  present  life,  as  he  would  first  have  to  pass  through 
higher  and  purer  stages  of  mundane  existence  before  reaching 
that  goal;  but  in  this  respect  he  only  shared  the  lot  of  all  but 
a  very  few  of  the  saintlicst  in  the  higher  spheres  of  life,  since 
the  ordinary  twice-born  would  be  liable  to  sink,  after  his  present 
life,  to  grades  yet  lower  than  that  of  the  Sudra. 

To  what  extent  the  changes,  which  the  religious  belief  of  the 
Aryan  classes  underwent  in  post-Vedic  times,  may  have  been 
due  to  aboriginal  influences  is  a  question  not  easily  answered, 
though  the  later  creeds  offer  only  too  many  features  in  which 
one  might  feel  inclined  to  suspect  influences  of  that  kind.  The 
literary  documents,  both  in  Sanskrit  and  Pali,  dating  from  about 
the  time  of  Buddha  onwards — particularly  the  two  epic  poems, 
the  Makabharata  and  Ramayana — still  show  us  in  the  main  the 
personnel  of  the  old  pantheon;  but  the  character  of  the  gods  has 
changed;  they  have  become  anthrop)omorphized  and  almost 
purely  mythological  figures.  A  number  of  the  chief  gods, 
sometimes  four,  but  generally  eight  of  them,  now  appear  as 
lokapalas  or  world-guardians,  having  definite  quarters  or 
intermediate  quarters  of  the  compass  assigned  to  them  as  their 


special  domains.  One  of  them,  Kubert,  tlttgod  (^wealth,  la 
a  new  figure;  whilst  another,  Vanina,  the  aSt  spiritual  and 
ethical  of  Vedic  deities — the  king  of  the  gods  and  the  universe; 
the  nightly,  star-spangled  firmament — has  become  the  Indian 
Neptune,  the  god  of  waters.  Indra,  their  chief,  is  virtually  a 
kind  of  superior  raja,  residing  in  svarga,  and  as  such  is  on  visiting 
terms  with  earthly  kings,  driving  about  in  mid-air  with  his 
charioteer  MatalL  As  might  happen  to  any  earth-lord,  Indra 
is  actually  defeated  in  battle  by  the  son  of  the  demon-king 
of  Lanka  (Ceylon),  and  kept  there  a  prisoner  till  ransomed 
by  Brahma  and  the  gods  conferring  immortality  on  his  con- 
queror.  A  quaint  figure  in  the  pantheon  of  the  heroic  age  is 
Hanuman,  the  deified  chief  of  monkeys — probably  meant  to 
represent  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  southern  India— whose  wonder- 
ful exploits  as  Rama's  ally  on  the  expedition  to  Lanka  Indian 
audiences  will  nevef  weary  of  hearing  recounted.  The  Gand- 
harvas  figure  already  in  the  Veda,  either  as  a  single  divinity, 
or  as  a  dass  of  genii,  conceived  of  as  the  body-guard  of  Soma 
and  as  connected  with  the  moon.  In  the  later  Vedic  times 
they  are  represented  as  being  fond  of  and  dangerous  to,  women; 
the  Apsaras,  apparently  originally  water-nymphs,  being  dosdy 
associated  with  them.  In  die  heroic  age  Uie  Gandharvas  have 
become  the  heavenly  minstrels  plying  their  art  at  Indra's  court, 
with  the  Apsaras  as  thdr  wives  or  mistresses.  These  fair 
damsels  play,  however,  3ret  another  part,  and  one  far  from 
complimentaiy  to  the  dignity  of  the  gods.  In  the  epics  consider- 
able merit  is  attached  to  a  life  of  seclusion  and  ascetic  practices 
by  means  of  which  man  is  considered  capable  of  acquiring 
supernatural  powers  equal  or  even  superior  to  those  of  the  gods— 
a  notion  perhaps  not  unnaturally  springing  from  the  pantheistic 
conception.  Now,  in  cases  of  danger  being  threatened  to  their 
own  ascendancy  by  such  practices,  the  gods  as  a  rule  proceed 
to  employ  the  usually  successful  expedient  of  despatching 
some  lovely  n3rmph  to  lure  the  saintly  men  back  to  woridly 
pleasures.  Sedng  that  the  epic  poems,  as  rq>eated  by  pro- 
fessional redters,  dther  in  their  original  Sanskrit  text,  or  in  thdr 
vernacular  versions,  as  well  as  dramatic  compositions  based 
on  them,  form  to  this  day  the  chief  source  of  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment for  most  Hindus,  the  legendary  matter  contained  in  these 
heroic  poems,  however  marvellous  and  incredible  it  may  appear, 
still  enters  largdy  into  the  religious  convictions  of  the  people. 
"These  popular  redtals  from  the  Ramayan  are  done  into 
Gujarat!  in  easy,  flowing  narrative  verse  ...  by  Premanand, 
the  sweetest  of  our  bards.  They  are  read  out  by  an  intelligent 
Brahman  to  a  mixed  audience  of  all  dasses  and  both  sexes. 
It  has  a  perceptible  influence  on  the  Hindu  character.  I  believe 
the  remarkable  freedom  from  infidelity  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
most  Hindu  families,  in  spite  of  thdr  strange  gregarious  habits, 
can  be  traced  to  that  influence;  and  little  wonder"  (B.  M. 
Malabari,  Gujarat  and  the  Gujaratis).  Hence  also  the  universal 
reverence  paid  to  serpents  (naga)  since  those  early  days;  though 
whether  it  simply  arose  from  the  superstitious  dread  inspired 
by  the  insidious  reptile  so  fatal  to  man  in  India,  or  whether  the 
verbal  coinddence  with  the  name  of  the  once-powerftd  non- 
Aryan  tribe  of  Nagas  had  something  to  do  with  it  must  remain 
doubtful.  Indian  myth  represents  them  as  a  race  of  demons 
sprung  from  Kadru,  the  wife  of  the  sage  Kasyapa,  with  a  jewd 
in  their  heads  which  gives  them  thdr  sparkling  look;  and 
inhabiting  one  of  the  seven  beautiful  worlds  below  the  earth 
(and  above  the  hells),  where  they  are  ruled  over  by  three  chiefs 
or  kings,  Scsha,  Vasuki  and  Takshaka;  their  fair  daughters 
often  entering  into  matrimonial  alliances  with  men,  like  the 
mermaids  of  western  legend. 

In  addition  to  such  essentially  mythological  conceptions,  we 
meet  in  the  reUgious  life  of  this  period  with  an  element  of  more 
serious  aspect  in  the  two  gods,  on  one  or  other  of  whom  the 
religious  fervour  of  the  large  majority  of  Hindus  has  ever  unce 
concentrated  itself,  viz.  Vishnu  and  Siva.  Both  these  divine 
figures  have  grown  out  of  Vedic  conceptions — the  genial  Vishnu 
mainly  out  of  a  not  very  prominent  solar  deity  of  the  same  name; 
whilst  the  stem  Siva,  i.e.  the  kind  or  gradous  one — doubt- 
less a  euphemistic  name — has  his  prototype  in  the  ^Vi  ^i«x5:^ 
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gtorm-god  Rudia,  the  "  Roarer,"  with  certain  additional  features 
derived  from  other  deities,  espedally  Pushan,  the  guardian  of 
flocks  and  bestower  of  prosperity,  worked  up  therewith.  The 
exact  process  of  the  evolution  of  the  two  deities  and  their  advance 
in  popular  favour  are  still  somewhat  obscure.  In  the  epic  poemi 
which  may  be  assumed  to  have  taken  their  final  shape  in  the 
early  centuries  before  and  after  the  Christian  era,  their  popular 
character,  so  strikingly  illustrated  by  their  inclusion  in  the 
Brahmanical  triad,  appears  in  full  force;  whilst  their  cult 
is  likewise  attested  by  the  coins  and  inscriptions  of  the  early 
centuries  of  our  era.  The  co-ordination  of  the  two  gods  in  the 
Trimurti  does  not  by  any  means  exclude  a  certain  rivalry  between 
them;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  supreme  position  as  the  true 
embodiment  of  the  Divine  Spirit  is  claimed  for  each  of  them 
by  their  respective  votaries,  without,  however,  an  honourable, 
if  subordinate,  place  being  refused  to  the  rival  deity,  wherever 
the  latter,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  is  not  actually  repre- 
sented as  merely  another  form  of  the  favoured  god.  Whilst 
at  times  a  truly  monotheistic  fervour  manifests  itself  in  the 
adoration  of  these  two  gods,  the  polytheistic  instincts  of  the 
people  did  not  fail  to  extend  the  pantheon  by  groups  of  new 
deities  in  connexion  with  them.  Two  of  such  new  gods  actually 
pass  as  the  sons  of  Siva  and  his  consort  Parvati,  viz.  Skanda — 
also  called  Kumara  (the  youth),  Karttikcya,  or  Subrahmanya 
(in  the  south) — the  six-headed  war-lord  of  the  gods;  and 
Ganese,  the  lord  (or  leader)  of  Siva's  troupes  of  attendants,  bciiig 
at  the  same  time  the  elephant-headed,  paunch-bellied  god  of 
wisdom;  whilst  a  third,  Kama  (Kamadeva)  or  Kandarpa,  the 
god  of  love,  gets  his  popular  epithet  of  Ananga,  "  the  bodiless," 
from  his  having  once,  in  frolicsome  play^  tried  the  povfcr  of  his 
arrows  upon  Siva,  whilst  engaged  in  austere  practices,  when 
a  single  glance  from  the  third  (forehead)  eye  of  the  angry  god 
reduced  the  mischievous  urchin  to  ashes.  For  his  chief  attendant, 
the  great  god  (Mahadcva,  Mahcivara)  has  already  with  him 
the  "  holy  "  Nandi — ^presumably,  though  his  shape  is  not 
specified,  identical  in  form  as  in  name  with  Siva's  sacred  bull 
of  later  times,  the  appropriate  S3rmbol  of  the  god's  reproductive 
power.  But,  in  this  repcct,  we  also  meet  in  the  epics  with  the 
first  clear  evidence  of  what  in  after  time  became  the  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  worship  of  Siva  and  his  consort  all  over 
India,  vix.  the  feature  represented  by  the  linga,  or  phallic 
symbol. 

As  regards  Vishnu,  the  epic  poems,  including  the  supplement 
to  the  Mahabharata,  the  Harivamsa,  supply  practically  the 
entire  framework  of  legendary  matter  on  which  the  later  Vaish- 
nava  creeds  are  based.  The  theory  of  Avataras  which  makes 
the  deity — also  variously  called  Narayana,  Purushottama, 
or  Vasudeva — periodically  assume  some  material  form  in  order 
to  rescue  the  world  from  some  great  calamity,  is  fully  developed; 
the  ten  universally  recognized  "  descents  "  being  enumerated 
in  the  larger  poem.  Though  Siva,  too,  assumes  various  forms, 
the  incarnation  theory  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Vaishnav- 
ism;  and  the  fact  that  the  principal  hero  of  the  Ramayana 
(Rama),  and  one  of  the  prominent  warriors  of  the  Mahabharata 
(Krishna)  become  in  this  way  identified  with  the  supreme  god, 
and  remain  to  this  day  the  chief  objects  of  the  adoration  of 
Vaishnava  sectaries,  naturally  imparts  to  these  creeds  a  human 
interest  and  S3rmpathetic  aspect  which  Is  wholly  wanting  in 
the  worship  of  Siva.  It  is,  however,  unfortunately  but  too  true 
that  in  some  of  these  creeds  the  devotional  ardour  has  developed 
features  of  a  highly  objectionable  character. 

Even  granting  the  reasonableness  of  the  triple  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  how  it  one  to  reconcile  all  theae  idolatrous 
practices,  this  worship  of  countless  gods  and  godlings,  demons  and 


thco80i>hL.  

difficulty  in  answering  that  question.  For  him  there  is  only  the 
One  Absolute  Being,  the  one  reality  that  is  all  in  all :  whilst  all  the 
phenomenal  existences  and  occurrences  tliat  crowd  upon  our  senses 
are  nothing  more  than  an  illusion  of  the  individual  soul  estraneed 
for  a  time  from  its  divine  source — ^an  illusion  only  to  be  dispelled 
in  the  end  by  the  soul's  fuller  knowlodcc  of  its  own  true  nature 
and  iu  being  one  with  the  eternal  fountain  of  blissful  being.    But 


to  the  man  of  ordinary  undentandiag.  unuaed  to  the  rarefied ; 
sphere  of  abstract  thought,  this  conception  of  a  trmoaoeadcaBil 
impersonal  Spirit  and  the  unreality  of  the  pheaomenal  worid  caa 
have  no  meaning :  what  he  requires  u  a  deity  that  stands  in  iacisBitt 
relation  to  things  material  and  to  all  that  MFecf  s  man's  life.  HcKt 
the  exoteric  theory  of  manifestations  of  the  Supreme  Spirit i  mi 
that  not  only  the  manifestations  implied  in  the  tnad  of  gods  i»t» 
senting  the  cardinal  processes  of  mundane  rTistcncc  cnaSa. 
preservation,  and  destruction  or  regeneration — but  even  socfa  m 
would  tend  to  supply  a  rational  explanation  for  supcmitioa 
imaginings  of  every  kind.  For  "  the  Indian  philoaophy  docs  mi 
ignore  or  hold  aloof  from  the  religion  of  the  masses:  it  nmittfriL 
supports  and  interprets  their  polytneism.  This  qiay  be  apcpiurtif 
the  keystone  of  the  fabric  of  Brahmanism.  which  accepts  aad  cvfs 
encourages  the  rudest  forms  of  idolatry,  explaining  evcrytluiig  bv 
giving  it  a  hwher  meaning  It  treau  aU  the  worMtipn  as  ootvanl, 
visible  signs  of  some  spiritual  truth,  and  is  ready  to  mow  how  ock 
particular  image  or  rite  is  the  symbol  of  some  aspect  of  nBicnri 
divinity.  The  Hindus,  like  the  pagans  of  antiquity,  adore  mimd 
objects  and  forces — a  mountain,  a  river  or  an  animaL  The  Bntess 
holds  all  nature  to  be  the  vesture  or  cloak  of  tadw^ng.  6nm 
ener        -•^-  "^   ?_....       ... 


man 


rgy,  which  inspires  everything  that  produces  awe  or 
a  s  understanding  "  (Sir  Alfred  C.  Lyall,  Brakminism), 


During  the  eariy  centuries  of  our  era,  whilst  Buddhism,  whn 
countenanced  by  the  political  rulers,  was  still  holding  its  cnra  ly 
the  side  of  Brahmanism,  sectarian  belief  in  the  Hindu 
gods  seems  to  have  made  steady  progress.    The  caste- 
system,  always  calculated  to  favour  unity  of  religious 
practice  within  its  social  groups,  must  naturally  have  amtzxhattd 
to  the  advance  of  sectarianism.    Even  greater  was  the  tuppoit 
it  received  later  on  from  the  Puranas,  a  class  of  poetical  imb 
of  a  partly  legendary,  partly  disctirsive  and  controversial  diano- 
ter,  mainly  composed  in  the  interest  of  special  deities,  of  wfckft 
eighteen  principal  {maha-purana)  and  as  many  seoondaiy  cwi 
{upa-purana)  are  recognized,  the  oldest  of  which  may  go  bid 
to  about  the  4th  century  of  our  era.    It  was  probably  ate 
during  this  period  that  the  female  element  was  first  defioitdy 
admitted  to  a  prominent  place  amongst  the  divine  objects  k 
sectarian  worship,  in  the  shape  of  the  wives  of  the  prindptl  godi 
viewed  as  their  sakti^  or  female  energy,  theoretically  idoti* 
fied  with  the  Maya,  or  cosmic  Illusion,  of  the  idealistic  Vedaata, 
and  the  Prakfili,  or  plastic  matter,  of  the  materialistic  Sankhjt 
philosophy,  as  the  primary  source  of  mundane  thingi.   lie 
connubial  relations  of  the  deities  may  thus  be  considered  "to 
typify  the  mystical  union  of  the  two  eternal  principles,  qxnt 
and  matter,  for  the  production  and  reproduction  of  the  univose." 
But  whilst  this  privilege  of  divine  worship  was  claimed  for 
the  consorts  of  all  the  gods,  it  is  principally  to  Siva's  coniort, 
in  one  or  other  of  her  numerous  forms,  that  adoration  00  ib 
extensive  scale  came  to  be  offered  by  a  special  sect  of  votaiio, 
the  Saklas. 

In  the  midst  of  these  conflicting  tendencies,  an  attempt  was 
made,  about  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  century,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Malabar  theologian  and  philosopher  San-         .  . 
kara  Acharya  to  restore  the  Brahmanical  creed  to        JJI^ 
something  like  its  pristine  purity,  and  thus  once  more 
to  bring  about  a  uniform  system  of  orthodox  Hindu  beficf. 
Though  himself,  like  most  Brahmans,  apparently  by  predilectioa 
a  follower  of  Siva,  his  aim  was  the  revival  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Brahma  as  the  one  self-existent  Being  and  the  sole  cause  of 
the  universe;  coupled  with  the  recognition  of  the  practical 
worship  of  the  orthodox  pantheon,  especially  the  gods  of  the 
Trimurti,  as  manifestations  of  the  supreme  deity.    The  practical 
result  of  his  labours  was  the  foundation  of  a  new  sect,  the 
Smartas,  i.e.  adherents  of  the  smriti  or  tradition,  which  has  a 
numerous  following  amongst  southern  Brahmans,  and,  whilst 
professing  Sankara's  doctrines,  is  usually  classed  as  one  of  the 
Saiva  sects,   its   members   adopting   the   horizontal   sectaiial 
mark  peculiar  to  Saivas,  consisting  in  their  case  of  a  triple  linei 
the  Iripundra,  prepared  from  the  ashes  of  burnt  cow-dung  and 
painted  on  the  forehead.    Sankara  also  founded  four  Maths, 
or  convents,  for  Brahmans;  the  chief  one  being  that  of  Sringeri 
in  Mysore,  the  spiritual  head  (Guru)  of  which  wields  considc^ 
able  power,  even  that  of  excommunication,  over  the  Saivas  of 
southern  India.    In  northern  India,  the  professed  followeis  of 
Sankara  are  mainly  limited  to  certain  classes  of  mendicaiiti 
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modciii  btaihethoods  and  tbdi  low-cute  loOowera,  who  ue 
UU(bt  to  believe  that  than  are  ibconly  true  goda,  and  that  tbc 
rett  do  Doi  deierve  any  teveience  whatever"  (Jog.  Nalh). 
The  lime  spirit  ol  toLeradon  iboira  itself  in  the  wlebtalion  of 
[he  numenus  icligioiu  feitlvala.  Whilst  lome  of  thcK— (.(. 
the  SmUtrcHli  (called  Ponial,  i.e.  "  bailed  rice,"  to  the  soulb), 
which  marka  the  eotraoce  ol  the  lun  into  the  lign  of  Captimni 
and  the  beginning  of  ii>  norihwaid  coune  (iitti»d>ii>iM)  on  I  be 
iM  day  of  the  month  Mtgha  (f.  Jan.  u);  the  Cavtla-cal*rllil, 
«  4th  day  of  the  hght  fonnighl  of  Bh(idn(Augiut--5cptcinb«t), 
considered  the  binhday  of  Ganeaa,  the  god  of  wisdom;  and  the 
Htii,  the  Indian  Saliunalia  in  the  month  of  Fhllgun*  (February 
to  March) — have  nothing  of  a  wctuian  teodency  about  them  1 
othen  M^iDi  which  are  of  a  distinctly  sectuiui  character — 
inch  at  the  KHilma^anmiilitaml,  the  tnithday  ol  Krishna  on 
the  8th  day  of  the  datk  half  of  Bhadrt,  or  (in  the  south)  of 
Srivaga  (July-Auguit),  the  Durtapaja  and  (be  Dipimli, 
m  lamp  feast,  celebrating  Kriihna't  victory  over  the  dclnoil 
Narakaaiua,  on  the  last  two  days  ol  Aivina  (September-October) 
— are  likewise  observed  and  heartily  joined  in  by  the  whole 
community  irmpcctive  of  sect.  Widely  different,  however,  u  is 
the  character  ol  the  two  leading  gods  are  alio  the  modes  o( 
wonhip  practised  by  their  votaries. 

Sita  has  at  all  times  been  the  favourite  god  of  the  Btahmans,> 
and  his  worship  is  accordingly  more  widely  eitended  than 
that  of  his  rival,  especially  in  southern  India.  Indeed  (here  is 
hardly  a  village  in  India  which  caoDot  boast  of  a  shrine  dedicated 
to  Siva,  and  containing  the  emblem  of  his  reproductive  power; 
for  almcat  the  only  form  in  which  tbe  "  Great  God  "  is  adored 
is  the  Linga,  consisting  usually  of  an  upright  cylindrical  block 
of  marble  or  other  stone,  mostly  resting  on  a  circular  perforated 
slab.  Tlie  mystic  nature  of  these  emblems  seems,  however, 
to  be  but  little  understood  by  tbe  common  people;  and,  ai 
H.  R.  Wilson  temaikt,  "  notHithstandini  the  acknoK^edged 
purport  of  this  notsbip,  it  it  but  justice  to  state  that  it  it  un- 
attended in  Upper  IiK^  by  any  indecent  or  indelicate  cere- 
monies, and  it  icquiies  I  rather  Uvely  imigiiuition  to  trace  any 
rcKmblance  in  its  symbols  to  the  objects  they  ut  supposed 
wide  diffusion, 


Ihevi 


if  Siva 


r  assumed  a  really  popular  character,  e^xdalty  ii 
irthem  India,  being  attended  with  tcarcdy  any  solemnity 
display  of  emotional  spirit.  Tbe  temple,  which  usually  stanr^ 
in  tbe  middle  of  a  court,  Is  tarn  rule  a  building  of  very  moderate 
dimensions,  consisting  either  of  s  single  square  chamber,  sur- 
lunted  by  a  pyramidal  structure,  or  of  a  chamber  for  the 
Lnga  and  a  small  vestibule.    Tbe  worshipper,  having  £rtt  dtcnm- 

nne  sa  often  as  be  pleases,  keeping  it  at  his 

Tjght.hand  side,  stcpi  up  to  the  threshold  of  tbe  sanctum,  ud 

presents  his  oScring  of  flowen  or  fruit,  which  (be  offidating 

priest   receives;  he   then  prostrates  himself,   or  merely  lifts 

his  bands — joined  so  as  to  leave  a  hollow  tpt,ct  between  the 

palms — to  his  forehead,  muttering  a  short  prayer,  and  takes 

hisdeparture.   Amongst  the  many  thousands  of  Lingai,  twelve 

t  usually  r^arded  ss  of  espedtl  sanctity,  one  of  which,  that 

Somnalh  in  Gujarat,  where  Siva  is  wonhipped  as  "  tbe  lord 

Soma,"   irss,  however,  shattered  by  Uahmud  of  Gbaini; 

ulsl  anotbet,  representing  Siva  as  VijvenarB,  or  "  Lord  of  the 

liversc,"  it  the  chief  object  of  adoration  at  Senates,  the  great 

itre  of  Siva-woisliip.  The  Saivas  of  southern  India,  on  (be 

ser  haiHi,  single  ou(  as  peculiarly  sacred  £ve  of  thdr  temples 

which  are  supposed  la  enihrine  as  oiany  chanctctistic  aqtccis 

(linga)  of  the  god  In  the  form  of  the  Bve  elements,  the  most 

being  the  shrine  of  Chidambaram  {i.e.  "  thought. 


intheel 


ET-ilngl.    Accord- 


ndil  S.  M.  Natesa  (Hinda  Ftaiti.  Faiti  and  Cerem 
:ral  forms  of  Ibe  god  Siva  in  these  sacred  shrines  are 
e  tbe  bodies  or  oisementi  of  the  soul  whose 
<  have  fint  appeared  bi  tbe  bcfinninK  of  the  preieat 
White,  lor  tbe  purpoKof  benefitiiii  ihe'Bnhmank, 
blv  painled  while;  whilst  Vishnu,  when  pinunl. 
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Utunl  bua  ue  tte  Gve  clnnmti — eirtli,  water,  fire,  ale  '■voandi  iplritoftoknnn  wIiidicuBOt**c*p«  tlieacdnrftbc 

and  ethei.    The  apptehoision  of  Cod  Id  the  lait  of  thoe  five  ™«  >up«6dal  obwvw.- 

u  ether  ta.  uxoidiDg  to  the  Saiva  achool  of  philoiophy,  the  ^  *"  ""dtpcndent  Saiva  lecl,  or,  mdccd,  the  only  Hridlr 
higbe*!  fonn  0/  woraWp,  (or  it  b  not  the  wotihip  oC  Cod  in  a  Saiva  lect,  are  the  VIra  Snau,  moie  tommonly  called  In|*- 
ungihlt  [onn,  b«t  ihe  *0Bhip  of  -hat,  to  ordinaiy  mindi,  ii  5^  (popukil/  Lmgaiu)  or  Li^taco,  fiom  Iheii 
vacuum,  which  nevenhelew  leadi  to  the  altainnient  ol  a  know-  P™""™  "'  wianng  on  iheit  perton  a  phallic  emblem  Jj^ 
Ic^  ol  the  ali-petvading  without  pby«ic»l  acccMoria  in  the  "^  ^™'  '"*^  "^  copper  or  uivei,  and  ujually  endoied 
ahape  of  any  linga,  which  ii,  atlet  all,  an  emblem.  That  thii  ii  "  ■  ""  nupeaded  from  the  neck  by  1  string.  ApTurentlr  too 
Ihe  caie  at  Chidambaram  ii  known  to  every  Hindu,  (01  if  he  '''°  'movable  nature  ol  their  badfe,  their  Cvu  an  called  Joi*- 
ever  aiki  the  priejti  to  ihow  him  the  God  in  Ihe  terople  he  ii  ""  ("  movable  ").  Thu  leei  tounla  numeroua  adhettau  ia 
pointed  to  an  empty  ipace  in  Ihe  holy  of  holiei,  which  haa  been  "outheni  India;  tlie  Cenius  Report  of  1901  recotdioi  norfy 
termed  the  Akaia,  or  ethec-Lnga."  But,  however  eongei^  »  million  and  a  half,  including  lome  70  or  So  different,  motUi 
Ihii  refined  symbolism  may  be  to  the  wonhipper  of  a  ipeculative  endogarooui,  caitet  The  reputed  founder,  or  rathe:  reforaar, 
_     .    .                   it  could  evertiliify  the  of  iheiecl  was  Baaavi  (or  Baiaba),  a  Brahman  erf  the  Belfium 


rcligioua  wants  of  the  common  man  Utile  given  to  abattact    ' 


t  lived  in 

Accordmg  to  the  Basava-purana  he  early  in  life  renounced 

nnn'early  limes.'deUihmenl  fnim  the  world  and  Ihe  practice    "»"  ""^  ".™'  ">  "*'''«  »'  Kalyan*.  then  the  capital  ol 


Chalukya  kingdom,  and  liter  on  at  Singamcsvara  a 
ducive  to  a  spirit  of  godlinas,  and  ultimaleiy  to  a     '"Bin,  where  he  wai  initiated  into  the  VIra  Saiva  faith  which  he 
JI2*       aUte  of  ecjlalic  communion  with  Ihe  deity.    On  these    lulHequently  made  it  hij  Ufe's  work  to  propagate.    Hiidoclrine. 

(olidtous  for  hii  apiiitual  welfare  to  pau  the  last  "vere  sacerdotalism  of  Sackara,  his  ^read  over  all  tititad 

two  of  the  four  stages  {Slrama]  of  his  Ufe  in  such  conditioni  of  ""*  "uihem  commmuty,  most  of  the  pticau  of  Saiva  templn 

renunciatiOQ  and  self-restraint.    Though  there  it  hardly  a  jetl  ""«  being  adherents  of  it;  whilst  in  northern  India  its  volario 

which  has  not  contiihuted  ila  share  to  the  eltmeni  of  religious  "•  °'^y  occasionally  met  with,  and  then  mostly  a*  Dendicutl, 

roendicMcy  and  asceticism  so  prevalent  in  India,  it  is  in  coo-  I^^^^S  »'»<''  »  neally  caparisoned  bull  as  repreienting  Sis'! 

neiiOB  with  the  Siva-cull  Ihat  these  tendencies  have  been  most  «cred  bull  Namli.    Though  the  Lingayals  stil!  show  a  eeitai 

eatensively  tultivitcd.     Indeed,  the  personality  of  the  stem  animosity  towards  the  Btahmans,  and  in  Ihe  Cenius  liiU  tie 

God  himself  eahibiu  this  feature  b  a  very  marked  degree,  a«ordingly  daises  as  an  independent  group  beside  the  Hisdi^ 

whence  the  term  mUUviel  or  "  great  asceUc  "  is  often  apnhed  «''!  ""y  ™>  """"^  ^  eicluded  from  the  Hindu  comBgunii;, 

to  him.                                                                                   '^'^  and  are  sure  sooner  or  later  to  £od  their  way  back  10  Iti 

Of  Saiva  mendicant  and  aicetk  onten,  the  meniben  of  which  are  Brahmanical  fold. 

eoiuidered  mon  or  le™  '^""jE"  °'  Sankari  Acharva.  tiK  followics  Vishnu,  whUsl  lesi  popular  Irith  Brahman*  iLaB  hb  iM 

101,  however,  so  much  the  original  figure  of  <>• 
t  enlists  the  sympathies  of   his  a  " 


called  from  iheir  ai 


rrS^^»,S'5^Y^^;Si^iy\°S,^i^!;rZ'i^Sii  the  additional  elemen.,  «  has  received  through  the  <h«^J 
practices  enjoined  by  it  with  tbe  view  o(  mental  abniaction  and  Ihe  penodical  descents  {trallraj  or  incarnations  applied  to  IB 
■upposed   aiuinmeni   of   •uperhuman    po«r»— ptaciicei  which,    deily.     Whilst  the  Saiva  philosopher]    '         "  '  -"" 


;i^°l'!SLl^^'"v""^-*li"  "!f''"L17^"'.?'""  "•  T'V"  ""ti™  of  incamalions,  as  being  derogatory  to  the  difi 

apt  10  produce  vacuiiy  of  inind  and  wild  fiu  ot  fceniy.    In  Iheie  ,.  _  ._.,„  ,.  ,  „„, "I.  , t„.-i,r^  Jt ■.,  cTT, 

degenerate  days  their  ■tipcmaiural  powen  coiuin  chielty  in  con-  "«  ''*i')'i  ""  Brahmans  have  nevertheless  thought  6I  It 

junng.  iooth-nying.  and  feats  of  junlery.  by  »"-■'  - "  -  ""  " ■" ' '■—  '"  ••---'-- 

fail  in  imposing  upon  a  credukiiis  pii6lic._tjl  Sa 


y  which  ihey  aeMom  it  as  aM*rentIy  a  convenient  eipedienl  for  bringing  cotiii 

*-  .'.   i........  (pudencies  of  popular  worship  within  Ihe  pale  of  their  systtB, 

i^T.L..  n,;i.i.,.;v,i  ;:.■.■  ■-"i'TC'c."" ""•■  "tu"  jTi'  and  probably  also  for  counteracling  the  Buddhist  doeitiiiB; 

(ElaeocarDui  Ganiiius.  lit.  "  Rudn'i  eye  "),  at  the  incarnation  theory  sUncd  from  the  original  toUi  naiae 

Ji]ZS;«I^J".'^.'°S^^™ai^"^'!!Jr'  ot  the  god  suggestive  of  regular 


, ,- -enable  of  hea 

S?'niijo°rii"aw''clad  Til?  the  Da'^ii.  (smS* 
and  diiiT^table  class  of  meiulkants,  now  rartiy 
fillhy  habita  and  divutling  practices  of  gnaa  pet 

like  a  direct  repudiation  of  the  strict  Brahmanical  1 
purity  and  cleanliness,  and  of  the  ruk*  regulatii 
manner  of  ealiog  and  drinking;  and  tbey  cert 
objects  of  loathing  and  Irrror  wherever  they  are  seen." 

On  the  general  eflect  of  the  manner  of  life  led  by  ^iiditiu  or  "  ho 
men."  1  rvccnl  ob»rver  Q.  C.  Oman,  Unlia.  AuiHa  and  Sail 
0/  India,  p.  171!  remarVs:  "  SaHluiim:  whether  perpetuating  tl 
peculiar  idea  of  the  efficiency  of  aunerities  lor  the  acquiiilion  1 

mony  ID  the  Qief  in  the  indispeniahtenni  ofdetachmeol  Iron  tl 

■BTld  ar  a  preparation  for  (he  ineffable  jc--  -' 

with  the  Divine  Being,  haa  undnibtcdl] 


i"3in  in  what  other  way  it  may  have  originated,  must  remain  doublfid. 

"    -  ■     ver,  it  is  that  at  hast  one  of  his  Avatars  is  cleirlr 

Vedic  conception  of  the  sun-god,  via.  that  of  th( 


the  hiehest  ideal,  a  life  of  purity,  aelf-restiainl,  a 


itemjil  of  the  world  and  human  affairs.    It  haa 


le  of  the  lighleoai 

4  which  have 


ol  Ihc  IB.. „ 

Aaiin,  by  the  aulliplicily  of  th 


dwarl  who  claims  as  much  ground  as  he  can  covii 

r  by  three  steps, 

and  then  gains  Ibe  whole  universe  by  his  three 

mighty  strides. 

Of  the  ten  or  more  Avatars,  assumed  by  difle 

rent  autboHlies, 

atent  into  the 

religious  worship  of  the  people,  via.  those  of  Rama  (or  Raiu- 

chandra)  and  Kriitno,  Lhe  favourite  heroes  0 

1  epic  romaDCi. 

That  these  two  figures  would  appeal  far  more 

strongly  10  the 

hearts  and  feelings  of  the  people,  especially  Ih 

e  warlike  Kiht- 

Iriyas,'  than  the  austere  Siva  is  only  what  might  han  been 

eipecled;  and,  indeed,  since  the  time  of  the 

seems  never  10  have  Ucked  numerous  adhereni 

IL     But.  on  the 

other  hand,  the  eisenliaUy  human  nature  of  these  two  |o<l> 

>  As  in  the  case  of  Sva's  traditional  white  coi 

not  be  wilhoot  significaDCe,  Iron  a  racial  p»nc  of  v 

lew.  that  Vidua, 

Rama  and  Krish^  have  various  darker  >had..-t  of 

spcctively.   The  names  ol  the  twu  heroes  meaning 
cT^  dart,"  Ibe  blue  tint  may  orieinallY  ha.-e  be) 

simply  "  black " 

OTnedtoViJma, 

who  is  also  called  pi,^.a.:  S!S>ci  fn  >-clU.-  1 

colours  of  Jry  and  toa  combined. 
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ivould  natorany  tend  to  modify  the  character  of  the  relations 
between  worshipper  and  wor^pped,  and  to  impart  to  the 
modes  and  forms  of  adoration  features  of  a  more  popular  and 
more  hunum  kind.  And  accordingly  it  is  exactly  in  connexion 
with  these  two  incarnations  of  Vishnu,  especially  that  of  Krishna, 
that  a  new  spirit  was  infused  into  the  religious  life  of  the  people 
by  the  sentiment  of  fervent  devotion  to  the  deity,  as  it  found 
expression  in  certain  portions  of  the  epic  poems,  especially  the 
BnagopadgUa,  and  in  the  Bkagavatapurana  (as  against  the  more 
orthodox  Vaishnava  works  of  this  class  such  as  the  Vishnu- 
purana),  and  was  formulated  into  a  regular  doctrine  of  faith 
in  the  Sandilya-sutrat  and  ultimately  translated  into  practice 
by  the  Vaishnava  reformers. 

The  first  successful  Vaishnava  reaction  against  Sankara's 
leconstructed  creed  was  led  by  Ramanuja,  a  southern  Brahman 
of  the  1 2th  century.  His  followers,  the  Ramanujas, 
or  Sri-Vaishnavas  as  they  are  usually  called,  worship 
Vishnu  (Narayana)  with  his  consort  Sri  or  Lakshmi 
(the  goddess  of  beauty  and  fortune),  or  their  incarnations  Rama 
with  Sita  and  Krishna  with  Rukmini.  Ramanuja's  doctrine, 
which  is  especially  directed  against  the  Linga- worship,  is  essenti- 
aUy  based  on  the  tenets  of  an  old  Vaishnava  sect,  the  Bhagavatas 
or  Pancharatras,  who  worshipped  the  Supreme  Being  under 
the  name  of  Vasudcva  (subsequently  identified  with  Krishna, 
as  the  son  of  Vasudeva,  who  indeed  is  credited  by  some  scholars 
with  the  foundation  of  that  monotheistic  creed).  Thesectarial 
mariL  of  the  Ramanujas  resembles  a  capital  U  (or,  in  the  case  of 
another  division,  a  Y),  painted  with  a  white  clay  called  gopi- 
chandana,  between  the  hair  and  the  root  of  the  nose,  with  a  red 
or  yellow  vertical  stroke  (representing  the  female  element) 
between  the  two  white  lines.  They  also  usually  wear,  like  all 
Vaishnavas,  a  necklace  of  tulasi,  or  basil  wood,  and  a  rosary  of 
seeds  of  the  same  shrub  or  of  the  lotus.  Their  most  important 
shrines  are  those  of  Srirangam  near  Trichinopoly,  Mailkote 
in  Mysore,  Dvaraka  (the  dty  of  Krishna)  on  the  Kathiawar 
coast,  and  Jagannath  in  Orissa;  all  of  them  decorated  with 
Vishnu's  emblems,  the  tulasi  plant  and  salagram  stone.  The 
Ramanuja  Brahmans  are  most  punctilious  in  the  preparation 
of  their  food  and  in  regard  to  the  privacy  of  their  meals,  before 
taking  which  they  have  to  bathe  and  put  on  woollen  or  silk 
garments.  Whilst  Sankara's  mendicant  followers  were  pro- 
hibited to  touch  fire  and  had  to  subsist  entirely  on  the  charity 
of  Brahman  householders,  Ramanuja,  on  the  contrary,  not  only 
allowed  his  followers  to  use  fire,  but  strictly  forbade  their  eating 
any  food  cooked,  or  even  seen ,  by  a  stranger.  On  the  speculative 
side,  Ramanuja  also  met  Sankara's  strictly  monistic  theory 
by  another  recognizing  Vishnu  as  identical  with  Brahma  as  the 
Supreme  Spirit  animating  the  material  world  as  well  as  the 
individual  souls  which  have  become  estranged  from  God  through 
unbelief,  and  can  only  attain  again  conscious  union  with  him 
through  devotion  or  love  (bkakti).  His  tenets  are  expounded 
in  various  works,  especially  in  his  commentaries  on  the  Vedanta- 
sutras  and  the  Bhagavadgita.  The  followers  of  Ramanuja 
have  split  into  two  sects,  a  northern  one,  recognizing  the  Vedas 
as  their  chief  authority,  and  a  southern  one,  basing  their  tenets 
on  the  Nalayir,  a  Tamil  work  of  the  Upanishad  order.  In  point 
of  doctrine,  they  differ  in  their  view  of  the  relation  between 
God  Vishnu  and  the  human  soul;  whilst  the  former  sect  define 
it  by  the  ape  theory,  which  makes  the  soul  cling  to  God  as  the 
!young  ape  does  to  its  mother,  the  latter  explain  it  by  the  cat 
theoiy,  by  which  Vishnu  himself  seizes  and  rescues  the  souls 
as  the  mother  cat  does  her  young  ones. 

Madkva  Acharya,  another  distinguished  Vedanta  teacher 
and  founder  of  a  Vaishnava  sect,  bom  in  Kanara  inA.D.  1199, 
^^^^  was  less  intolerant  of  the  Linga  cult  than  Ramanuja, 
'''***  but  seems  rather  to  have  aimed  at  a  reconciliation  of 
the  Saiva  and  Vaishnava  forms  of  worship.  The  Madkvas 
or  Madkvacharis  favour  Krishna  and  his  consort  as  their  spedal 
objects  of  adoration,  whilst  images  of  Siva,  Parvati,  and  their 
son  Ganesa  are,  however,  likewise  admitted  and  worshipped  in 
lome  of  their  temples,  the  most  imix)rtant  of  which  is  at  Udipi 
In  South  Kanara,  with  eight  monasteries  connected  with  it. 


This  shzine  contains  an  image  of  Krishna  which  is  said  to  have 
been  rescued  from  the  wreck  of  a  ship  which  brought  it  from 
Dvaraka,  where  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  set  up  of  old  by 
no  other  than  Krishna's  friend  Arjuna,  one  of  the  five  Pandava 
princes.  Followers  of  the  Madhva  creed  are  but  rarely  met  with 
in  Upper  India.  Their  sectarial  mark  is  like  the  U  of  the  Sri- 
Vaishnavas,  except  that  their  central  line  is  black  instead  of 
red  or  yellow.  Madhva — ^who  after  his  initiation  assumed 
the  name  Anandatirtha — composed  numerous  Sanskrit  works, 
including  commentaries  on  the  Brahma  sutras  (i.e.  the  Vedanta 
aphorisms),  the  Gita,  the  Rigveda  and  many  Upanishads. 
His  philosophiod  theory  traa  a  dualistic  one,  postulating  dis- 
tinctness of  nature  for  the  divine  and  the  human  soul,  and 
hence  independent  existence,  instead  of  alnorption,  after  the 
completion  of  mundane  existence. 

The  ELamanandis  or  Ramavats  (popularly  Ramats)  are  a 
numerous  northern  sect  of  similar  tenets  to  those  of  the  Rama- 
nujas. Indeed  its  founder,  Ramananda,  who  probably 
flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  century, 
according  to  the  traditional  account,  was  originally  a  Sri- 
Vaishnava  monk,  and,  having  come  under  the  suspicion  of  laxity 
in  observing  the  strict  rules  of  food  during  his  peregrinations, 
and  been  ordered  by  his  superior  (Mahant)  to  take  his  meals 
apart  from  his  brethren,  left  the  monastery  in  a  huff  and  set 
up  a  schismatic  math  of  his  own  at  Benares.  The  sectarial 
mark  of  his  sect  differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  the  parent  stock. 
The  distinctive  features  of  their  creed  consist  in  their  making 
Rama  and  Sita,  either  singly  or  conjointly,  the  chief  objects  of 
their  adoration,  instead  of  Vishnu  and  Lakshmi,  and  their  attach- 
ing little  or  no  importance  to  the  observance  of  privacy  in  the 
cooking  and  eating  of  their  food.  Their  mendicant  members, 
usually  known  as  Vairagis,  are,  like  the  general  body  of  the  sect, 
drawn  from  all  castes  without  distinction.  Thus,  the  founder's 
twelve  chief  disciples  include,  besides  Brahmans,  a  weaver, 
a  currier,  a  Rajput,  a  Jat  and  a  barber-^for,  they  argue,  seeing 
that  Bhagavan,  the  Holy  One  (Vishnu),  became  incarnate  even 
in  animal  form,  a  Bhakta  (believer)  may  be  bom  even  in  the 
lowest  of  castes.  Ramananda's  teaching  was  thus  of  a  distinctly 
levelling  and  popular  character;  and,  in  accordance  therewith, 
the  Bhakta-mal&  and  other  authoritative  writings  of  the  sect 
are  composed,  not  in  Sanskrit,  but  in  the  popular  dialects.  A 
follower  of  this  creed  was  the  distinguished  poet  Tulsidas,  the 
composer  of  the  beautiful  Hindi  version  of  the  Ramayana  and 
other  works  which  "exercise  more  influence  upon  the  great 
body  of  Hindu  population  than  the  whole  voluminous  series 
of  Sanskrit  composition  "  (H.  H.  Wilson). 

The  traditional  list  of  Ramananda's  inunediate  disciples 
includes  the  name  of  Kabir,  the  weaver,  a  remarkable  man 
who  would  accordingly  have  lived  in  the  latter  part  Kak^ 
of  the  1 5th  century,  and  who  is  claimed  by  both  Hindus 
and  Moslems  as  having  been  born  within  their  fold.  The  story 
goes  that,  having  been  deeply  impressed  by  Ramananda's 
teaching,  he  sought  to  attach  himself  to  him;  and,  one  day 
at  Benares,  in  stepping  down  the  ghat  at  daybreak  to  bathe 
in  the  Ganges,  and  putting  himself  in  the  way  of  the  teacher, 
the  latter,  having  inadvertently  struck  him  with  his  foot,  uttered 
his  customary  exclamation  "  Ram  Ram,"  which,  being  also 
the  initiatory  formula  of  the  sect,  was  claimed  by  Kabir  as  such, 
making  him  Ramananda's  disdple.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Kabir's 
own  reformatory  activity  lay  in  the  direction  of  a  compromise 
between  the  Hindu  and  the  Mahommedan  creeds,  the  religious 
practices  of  both  of  which  he  criticized  with  equal  severity. 
His  followers,  the  Kabir  Panthis  ("  those  following  Kabir's 
path  "),  though  neither  worshipping  the  gods  of  the  pantheon, 
nor  observing  the  rites  and  ceremonial  of  the  Hindus,  are  never- 
theless in  close  touch  with  the  Vaishnava  sects,  especially  the 
Ramavats,  and  generally  worship  Rama  as  the  supreme  deity, 
when  they  do  not  rather  address  their  homage,  in  hymns  and 
othenaise,  to  the  founder  of  their  creed  himself.  Whilst  very 
numerous,  particularly  amongst  the  low-caste  population,  in 
western,  central  and  northern  India,  resident  adherents  of 
Kabir's  doctrine  are  rare  in  Bengal  atud.  vVkSt  vss)^\  'i^^^osa^^:^^ 
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The  pcculiu  concitiilory  tCDdcBcifs  of  K«bli  were  anied 
en  irith  even  greilei  leal  Ftom  the  lattei  pan  o{  the  istbcenlury 
by  ooe  pi  bii  iollonen,  N«n*k  Shah,  the  promulgator  of  tbe 
creed  of  the  !/anak  Skoiii  or  Sikki—i.t.  (Sinikr.)  liikya,  dii- 
ciplea,  wboM  guru,  or  tcacber,  be  called  binueU— a  peaceful 
tect  at  fjrst  until,  in  ronsequcnce  of  Mahommcdan  persecution, 
a  martial  spirit  vu  infuud  into  it  by  tbe  tenth,  and  last,  guru, 
Goviid  Shib,  changing  it  into  a  political  organiiation.  Whilst 
originally  mare  aliininitsprincipleitolbe  Moslem  faith,  the  tecl 
•HDU  lalleily  to  have  shown  teodeiicics  towards  diiitiog  back 


kmd  of  admtioq  practised  by 

Although   Ihe  Vaishnava 

idoralisD  of  Vishnu  and  his  i 

n,nj„  Chandra,  usually  associate  with  IheK  gods  theii 
*M  wives,  as  (heir  mklii,  or  female  energies,  ibe  leiuil 

JJ^J™  element  is,  is  a  rule,  only  just  iUowed  sufficient  scope 
wwiath  (g  enhance  the  emotional  cbataetei  of  the  rite*  of 
wonhip.  Id  some  of  the  later  Vaishoava  creeds,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  element  it  fit  fnm  being  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
modetalioB  and  decency.  The  favourite  object  ol  adoration 
with  adherents  of  these  sects  is  Krishna  with  bis  mate — -but 
jiot  tbe  devoted  friend  and  counsellor  of  the  Pandavas  and 

lord  ol  Rukmini,  but  the  juvenile  Krishna,  Covinda  or  Bala 
Copala, "  the  cowherd  lad,"  tbe  foster  son  of  the  cowherd  Ninda 
of  Gokula,  taken  up  with  his  amotoua  sports  with  the  Ctpii. 
m  wives  ofthecowherdsofViindavaaa(BtiDdaban,nearMaihura 
on  the  Yarauna),  especially  bis  favourite  mistress  Kadha  or 
Radbika.    This  episode  in  (be  legendary  life  of  Krishna  has 

allusions  to  it  In  the  epics,  it  bursts  forth  lull-blown  in  the 
Rarivansa,  the  Vishnu-purana,  the  Narada-Pancharaln  and 
the  BhagavaU-purana,  the  tenth  canto  of  which,  dealing  with 

especially  the  Hindi  Prtm-saiar.  qi  "  ocean  of  love."  a  favourite 
romance  aU  over  India,  and  has  doubtless  belped  largely  lo 
populariic  Ihe  cult  of  Krishna.  Strange  to  say,  however,  no 
mention  Is  as  yet  made  by  any  of  these  worka  of  Kiishua's 
favourite  Radha;  it  Is  only  in  aoolhcr  Putana— though  acaicriy 
deserving  that  designation— that  she  makes  bei  appearance, 

Nanda's  cow-station  are  dwelt  upon  in  fulsome  and  wearisome 
detail;   whilst  the  poet  Jayadeva,  in  the  nth  century,  made 
her  love  for  the  gay  and  inconstant  boy  the  theme  of  his  beautiful, 
a  highly  voluptuous,  lyrical  drama.  GiU-tmida. 
The  eailien  of  the  •ecli  which  iHociite  Radha  with  Krishna  in 


to  the  noith-west  of  BiTDdi, 


as  far  back  ai  the  s< 


mided  over  by  a  Maharaja.    Thrir 

,, /ana.  ie.    Vishnu,  at  Che  Sapmni 

:.  together  with  Lakihmi.  at  well  at  to  Krishna  and  Radki. 
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pinlculai  ntibt,  u  an  Indi^KHiable  complement  ennbling 
hina  ta  properly  perform  hii  oumic  runcdona,  edhercnu  of  (hU 
perauuioD  migbt  be  eipcctcd  la  be  Rciidtcd  from  ill  ,.i,_ 
•ecu.  To  1  centia  eiient  this  a  indeed  the  cue;  but 
though  Vuthiuvum,  ud  cspedilJy  (he  Enihna  cteed,  with  ill 
luiurUnt  growth  of  erotic  legends,  might  have  seemed  peeoliiriy 
favaunble  to  i  devclopmeot  in  this  direction,  it  is  pniclitdly 
onlyinconneiion  with  IheSaivisystemthil  in  inddpendenl  cult 
of  ihe  feouUe  principle  has  been  deveJoped;  whilst  in  other 
sects — and,  indeed,  in  the  ordiniry  Siivi  cult  is  wdl-~iuch 
worship,  even  where  it  it  it  ill  prominent,  is  combined  with,  and 
subotdiniied  to,  that  of  the  mile  principle.  Whit  ia  aide  this 
cult  ttuch  itself  more  especially  to  the  Siiva  creed  i)  doubtless 
(he  character  of  Siva  is  the  type  of  reptoduclive  power,  in 

isljkcwiie  ritlecled  in  someof  (he  forms  of  bi>  Slkti.  The  theory 
of  the  god  and  his  Sakii  as  cosmic  principles  is  perhaps  already 
lOteihadowcd  in  (he  Vedic  couple  of  Heaven  iiid  Eirlh,  whilst 
Id  the  specutitive  trellises  of  (he  later  Vedic  period,  aa  well 
u  in  the  post- Vedic  Brahmanical  writings,  the  luumplion  of 
the  self-eaistenl  being  dividing  himself  into  a  male  and  a  female 
half  usually  forms  the  slarting-poinl  of  cosmic  evolution,^  la 
the  later  Saiva  mythology  this  theory  Gtids  111  artistic  tepre- 
aenlation  in  Siva's  androgynous  form  of  Ardha-natisi,  or  "  half- 
woman-lord,"  typifying  the  union  of  (he  male  and  female  energies; 
(he  male  half  in  this  form  of  the  dciiy  occupying  the  right-hand, 
and  the  female  the  left-hand  side.  In  accordatice  with  this 
type  of  productive  energy,  Ihe  Salctas  divide  themselves  into 
two  distinct  groups,  according  to  wheiher  they  attach  the  greater 
importance  to  the  male  or  to  the  female  ptinciple;  viz,  the 
Dottkirackaru,  or  "right-hand-observers"  (alv)  called  Dak' 
stnKO'mariis,  or  followers  "  of  (he  right-hand  path  ")»  *od  the 
Vamackaris,  or  "  lefi-hand-observera"  (or  Vanw-morpj, 
followers  "  of  the  left  path  ").     Though  some  of  the  Puranas, 

Sakta  topics,  it  is  only  in  the  nuraerous  Ttslras  that  these 
are  fully  and  systematically  developed.  lu  these  works,  almost 
invariably  composed  in  Ihe  form  of  a  colloquy,  Siva,  as  a  rule, 
in  answer  to  questions  a^ed  by  his  consort  Parvati,  unfolds 
the  mytieries  of  thii  occult  creed. 

of  SalUB  wonUp  is  the  north-eistem  part  of 
-    —'    "-■—     The  peat     -■-■■      -'  -- 


India— Bengal,  Amio    and    Behir 

adherents,  profess  lo  follow  the  ri, ,._ _.. 

of  adoration  does  not  seeni  10  offer  any  very  obj  "    ' 

And  even  amongit  the  adhermti  of  tne  left-ban 


uj,  who  apiKaJ  to  a  uurwus  Upanithad,lhe  Kaido- 

divine  atitnority  of  tbeir  tenets — persist  in  carrying 

— '  'i-— i— ■  — ta  uught  in  many  of  the  Taatna. 

1  in  the  pcfformaace  of  Ihae  rites, 

lements  made  on  tlus  point.    Tho 

Lo  be  especially  prevalent — tlioulh 

n  a  very  exireme  form— amongst  memben  it  the 

..,  ._, Kayanha  or  writer  caste  of  Bengal,  and  ai  these 

re  largely  employed  ai  cleiki  and  accounianti  in  Upper  India. 
—  :. ._  I —  .1,.  .1.^.  -i; — ;.(,  ,„  gradually 

(he  myilic  Bngs'        The  divioe  object  of  the  adoration  of  the  Saktas,  then,  ]% 
'""     ficenlioSi"     ^™'*  ""'*—"«   ^>"'   (goddessl,   Udiodai  (grew  goddess). 


•ciirpiures  dale  [roia  eeiiluries  belme  ihc  birit    '         ^^  ^  ^^^^  "■  however,  known  to  be  esoeciatlv  wevaleat— Ihoueh 

As  a  Hindu  by  binh.  and  a  Vaishnava  by  Ian 
had  the  freeu  aoi»  tn  (be  innermoit  sancluar 
•eere(  of  •crip(ureL    1  hjiye  itudiod  the  subjo 

si  layadevi  and  the  ' ocein  ot  love'  notwiihsundinjET th< 


m  uken  by  tome  minor  sects  in  attachlM  the  inaier  im-     is  worshipped 
^'V':^.^'::i''J^"}:'t?\^^y'ri^^.l^^J°:^'-'     "tbeunappro. 


roachable,"  and  Kali,  "  the  black  one,*'  or,  as  some 

lake  it,  (he  wife  of  Ka!a,  "  time,"  or  death  the  great  dissolver, 

via.  Siva.     In  honour  of  the  former,  the  Durta-fuja  is  celebrated 

lot  improbably  (c 


faith.    Of 

win  wiRkt  to  mention  thai  of  the  Radha 

latter  tan  of  (he  lOih  century,  who  vo 
vallabha,  "the  dar!ii«  of  Radha."    Thi 

divkknof  I^JuiliJiu™Mwhichwillru'w'beoM2dw=d'"''^^  mogonic  hymn,  Riiv.  a.  rV'**'"*  '•'  >*  "id  ttit— '■That  «» 

(enuent,  neutr.)  brealhcd  breathleu  by  {or  with)  its  imila  (f  in- 

Tlie  Saktas,  as  we  have  seen,  art  worshippers  of  Ihe  loibi,  bereni  power,  or  naiuie),  beyond  that  lbe«  was  nothing  whatever 

or  the  female  prindple  as  a  primary  (actor  in  the  crealion  and  ■  -   ■  'Vt  ™?  ""  *»"?!  "'"'?''  ,*"  ™^.  '"  'h«  void  wa. 

.  „.         t  ,u         ■              .J              ;     "    1.—.-^  ^u  _,„„,^  t,y  ,],(  power  of  heat  (or  fervour);  deiin  then  tint  came 

■cproducuon  of  the  umverje.     And  as  each  of  the  pnndpal  „„  j,, which  wm  the  Aru  seed  of  Ihe  mind.  .  . lertiliiint (oca 

toot   a   tuppoeed    to    hive    asudalcd    with    him    hii   own  Lhere  were,  mMa  below,  fayati  (j  «ia\  a!asn" 
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dutiog  ten  days  at  the  time  ot  the  autumnal  equinox,  in  com-  found  vilb  the  legendary  Saml,  a  very  parepa  ol  bli|bt)r 

Mahishaiura^  when  tht  image  of  the  ten-armed  goddeu,  holding  o(  a  noble  and  faithful  wife;  and  yet   this  cult  tat  pcriapi 

a  weapon  in  each  hand,  is  worahipped  for  nine  days,  and  cast  relained  even  more  of  the  character  of  mere  herD-vonhip  tkil 

inID  the  water  on  the  tenth  day.  called  the  Dauhara,  whence  that  of  Krishna.    Since  by  the  univcraally  accepted  doctrint  d 

the  fesUval  itself  ii  commonly  called  Diaara  in  western  India,  larnBn  (deed)  or  jtornan^iia   ["  tbe  maturinf  of  deeds') 

Kofi,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  terrible  of  the  goddess's  loims,  man  himtelt — either  in  his  present,  or  ume  future,  cditeBCC-- 

has  a  tpecial  service  performed  to  her,  at  the  Kali-pxja,  during  enjoyi  the  fruit  of,  or  has  lo  atone  for,  hii  Ion  '       "   * 

the  darkest  night  of  the  succeeding  month;  when  she  ia  reptt-  i     '  '  ..... 

•cnted  a>  a  naked  black  woman,  four-armed,  wearing  a  garland 

of  heads  of  giants  slain  l>y  her,  and  a  string  of  skulls  rokind  her  i 
neck,  danciiig  on  the  hrcBsl  of  her  husband  (Mahakala),  with 
gaping  moulb  and  protruding  tongue;  and  when  she  his  to  be 
propitiated  by  the  lUughter  of  goals,  sheep  and  buffaloes.  On 
other  occasions  alw  Vamacharia  commonly  oiler  animal  sacri- 
fices, usually  one  or  more  kids;  the  bead  of  the  victim,  which 
has  lo  be  severed  by  a  single  stroke,  being  always  placed  in  front 
of  the  image  ol  the  goddess  as  a  blood-oflerin<  (tnJi),  wilh  an 
earthen  lamp  Fed  wilh  ghee  burning  above  it,  whilst  the  Bah 

h  cooked  and  served  lo  Ibe  guests  attending  the  ceremony,  lor  iiroas,  -  tne  seiier    j — so  any  uncomn 

except  that  ol  buffaloes,  which  is  given  to  the  low-caste  musician!  be  apt  ta  be  set  down  as  especial  manifesli 

who  perform  during  Ihe  service.    Even  some  adhcrenls  of  this  and  any  nun  credited  with  exceptional  n 

class  have,  however,  disconlinued  animal  lacrifices,  and  Die  or  even  lemarkahte  lot  some  sirange  inci 
certain  kinds  of  fruit,  such  as  coco-nula  or  pumpkins,  inilead. 
The  use  of  wine,  which  at  one  lime  was  very  common  on  Iheie 

adhere  to  the  practice  of  the  lo-called  Bvi         . 

love  of  Ihe  Tanlras,  vii,  mama  (flesh),  nofiyi  (fish),  modya  departed  hover  alxtut  for  a  lime  in  quest  of  ■  _..    _.  ,..  .. 

(inne),  maWiana  (seiual  union),  and  niidrs  (mystical  finger  abode,  would  naturally  lend  itself  tosuperalitioui  nolioisattto 

ligns)— -probably  the  most  degrading  cult  ever  practised  under  kind  can  scarcely  be  doubled.    Of  peculiar  imporlana  inllis 

the  preteit  of  religious  worship.  respect  is  the  warship  of  the  Pilrii  ("  falhen  ")  or  dcccoil       I 

In  eonneiion  with  the  pHnripat  object  of  thii  cu  ancestors,  as  entering  Urgely  into  the  everyday  life  tai  Ualf 

hai  deviled  an  elaboiaie  lystem  of  female  Agum  r  relations  of  the  Hindus.    At  silled  interval*  to  oOer  letqewisl       , 

tf^'  '?™^*"^  pcraonillcationi  or  aiiendjni  homage  and  oblations  of  food  10  Ihe  foretatheri  up  to  thelW 

i^Tol  J^'h  a""  ttl^"^*^.Md™"C.M  i™  '''=*™  "  ""•  "^  ""  """'  """•  '^'"'"  ""  '^""""-  "*"'"  *"  * 

Eob™  (mothcnl  or  AlakamaUriTfSfat  motki  discharge.    The  periodical  performance  of  tbe  commemonliit 

Ihe  wlvei  ol  the  principal  gods:  the  B  Nayilias  c  rile olobscquics called 5raAf*(t — i.c.u ofalition "  madeiniillk 

different  cliues  ol  loicercuci  and  ogrcM«,  called  Waddlm,  Lit.  trnfo)— is  Ihe  duly  and  privilege  of  tbe  ddeK  « 

Vrf-    lilTrlfra.  J!^' h    1^"         1    h«''"i    '  of  lhedecea6cd,oi,fBiUnghini,a(  Ihe  nearest  relative  wholhenlj 

thjt  very  .ce^uni  dcemeiT^  more  tthcKiou.  f.  establishes  his  tight  as  next  of  kin  in  respect  of  inbetilaDii; 

of  lupntiuman  powen;  >s  well  at  of  mystic  let  and  those  alhel  Telativcs  who  have  Ihe  right  to  take  part  inlkt 

tailed  Sijo  iBetmj.of  magic  cirdci  (iluskra)  and  (  ceremony  arc  called  jofinda,  i.e.  sharing  in  the  ^iiiiij  (or  hJiof 

i"t-^        .^     ■  '^"*  '""™''  "™"1>«'  cooked  tice,  consiituting  along  with  Ubalions  of  water  the  laad 

laneiea  myiienoui  impon.  offering  to  the  Mancs)— such  rcIatiomJiip  being  held  ■  bar  D 

This  survey  of  the  Indian  sects  will  have  shown  haw  Uttle  iRletmairiage.    The  liist  SraddJia  takes  place  as  soon  as  poaiiblt 

the  characlct  of  Iheir  divine  objects  of  worship  is  calcubted  to  after  Ihe  unlyrihli  ("  final  oHering  "1  or  funeral  ceremony  pnpl, 

exert    thai    elevating   and    spiritualizing    influence,  usually  spread  over  ten  days,  being  afterwards  repeated  once  > 

^„         but  a  few  of  the  minor  gcoupi  rcligioug  fervour  is  otherwise  voluntarily  on  special  occasionl.    Moreover,  a  vm^ 

only  too  apl  to  degenerate  into  that  veiy  stale  of  libation  of  water  should  be  offered  lo  Ihe  Fathers  twice  dailysl 

iciual  excitation  which  devotional  eierclsel  should  surely  lend  the  morning  and  evening  devotion  called  landiyo  ("  Iwili^t  I- 

to  repress.    If  Ibe  worship  of  Siva,  deipite  the  purport  of  It  isdaubilcsiasenseof  hUal  obligationcuupledwithieniimenU 

his  chief  symbol,  seemi  on  the  whole  less  liable  to  produce  of  pieiy  and  reverence  that  gave  rise  to  this  practice  of  oSeiiit 

these  undesirable  eaecls  than  that  of  the  rivd  dcily,  it  is  doubt-  gifis  of  food  and  drink  to  the  deceased  ancestors.    Henn  ihi 

less  due  partly  id  Ihe  real  nature  of  that  emblem  b«ng  little  frequent  allusion  is  made  by  poeis  to  the  anxious  care  caused  U 

realized  by  the  common  people,  and  partly  to  the  somewhat  Ihe  Fathers  by  Ihe  possibility  ol  the  hving  head  of  the  familr 

repellent  character  of  the  "  great  god,"  more  favourable  lo  being  afflicted  wilh  failure  of  offspring;  ihii  dire  prospect  coo- 

AU  tbe  more  are,  however,  the  gross  stimulants,  connected  wilh  in  case  the  supply  should  shortly  cease  allogethcr.    At  the  saisc 

the  sdoriiion  of  his  consort,  calculated  to  work  up  the  carnal  lime  one  also  meets  wilh  frank  avowals  of  a  superstitious  fcai 

instincts  ot  the  devotees  lo  an  extreme  degree  of  sensual  freniy.  lest  any  iircgularily  in  the  performance  o(  the  obsequial  lita 

In  tbe  Vaishnava  camp,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cult  of  Krishna,  should  cause  the  Fathers  to  haunt  their  old  home  and  trouble  the 

and  more  especially  that  of  the  youthful  Krishna,  can  scarcely  peace  of  their  undulilul  descendant,  or  even  prematurely  dia* 

fall  lo  exert  an  influence  which,  if  of  a  subtler  and  nore  in-  him  after  them  to  the  Pltri-loka  or  world  of  ihe  Fathers.  suppoMd 

■inuating,  is  nol  on  Ihat  account  of  a  less  dereoraliilng  kind,  lo  be  located  in  the  southern  re^on.    Terminating  as  il  ussaUr 

Indeed,  il  would  be  hard  to  find  anything  less  consonant  with  does  wilh  ihe  feeding  and  feeing  of  a  greater  ot  less  numbetol 

godliness  and  divine  perfection  Iban  the  pranks  of  Ibis  iuvenile  Brahmans  and  the  feasting  ol  members  of  the  performen'  Bii« 

god:  and  if  poeii  and  thinkers  try  to  explain  them  away  by  caste,  Ihe  Sraddhi,  especially  its  first  performance,  i*  often  * 

'e  plain  man  will  not  for  matter  of  very  considerable  expense;  and  more  than  orditutf 

ng  adventures  any  the  lest  benefit  to  the  deceased  is  supposed  to  accrue  from  il  Hhen  it  takes 

respect,  au>  awircdty  be  place  at  a  spot  of  recogniud  sanctiiy,  such  as  one  of  thegnil 
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pUca  ot  pflfrimue  lOu  PnyM*  (AlUhibtd,  vfaen  the  thm 
ucted  riven,  Gugi,  Yamuoi  Bod  Samvalt,  meet),  Mmthun, 
tad  cipedally  Giya  ud  Eui  (ficoars).  But  indeed  the  lirllui- 
yOa,  01  pilgrimige  to  holy  tuthing-ptacei,  i>  in  itiell  considend 
aa  act  of  piety  conferring  reli^ao)  merit  In  proportjon  to.lbe 
lime  and  trwitile  expended  upon  it.  The  number  ot  lucb  plices 
B  ktion  ud  ti  coniluU]'  increuioj.  The  binlu  of  the  grut 
riven  uch  u  the  Gu«l  (Guges),  tlie  Yuniuu  Uunmi),  the 
Nubidi,  the  Kiiihoa  (Kittni),  ire  studded  nidi  them,  ind  the 
witer  of  these  riveT3  ti  supposed  In  be  imbued  with  the  eoence 
of  unctity  cipihle  of  deuuing  the  pioui  bilhei  of  all  lin  ind 
nonl  taint.    To  toltow  the  entire  coune  ol  one  of  the  ucnd 


m  the  moulli  to  the  lo 


ne  tide  and  back  ■« 


the  other  in  Ibe  ton-wiae  (pradaJtshini)  diicction — that  is^ 
always  ketpjcf  the  ttream  on  one's  right-hand  side — ii  held  lo  be 
a  highly  DKtitorwus  undertaking  which  It  requires  yean  to  cany 
ifarwigh.  No  wonder  (liat  wiferfrom  these  riven,  especially  the 
GansB,  Is  tent  and  taken  in  bottLcs  to  all  parti  oflndia  to  be  used 
on  oc<^avoa  aa  healing  medicine  or  for  sacramental  purposes.  In 
Vedic  (lOKS.  at  the  R^asnya,  or  inauguration  oF  a  iting,  some 

water  used  For  consecrating  I  he  king.  Hencealso  sick  persons  are 
freqomtly  conveyed  long  dialanccs  to  a  sacred  river  to  beal  them 
of  tbear  maladies^  and  For  a  dying  man  to  breathe  Ids  last  at  the 
side  of  the  Ganges  is  devoutly  believed  to  be  the  nuest  way  oE 
fccuiing  for  him  salvation  and  eterqal  bliss. 
Such  probably  waa  tKe  belirf  dF  ihe  ordinary  Hindu  two  tboutaod 

1    -...,1.    r, !_.  ,.j  (jj^  ^y_      1^  jj^  |ij|,(  qJ  iactt 


unperiiotul  IbelaDi.  and  towarda  fiunf 

mcr^B.  which  may  latiiFv  a  risng  elhkal  itaDdan.^ , 

fltTsaanckr  embody  that  tendency  to  lubatiCtlte  spiritual  deVDtloa 
lor  eatemaJ  formri  and  cailc  nilu  which  ii  iIm  cha/aelerinie  of 
tb«  aecta  that  have  from  time  to  linK  didented  from  erthodoa 

AinaoMim.— f><uM  H  Imiia  (1901),  vol.  I.  pan  L:  /mUi.  by 
H.  H.  Itiifey  and  E.  A.  Gail;  vol.  L  SUntHnMiial  jiMMdiui. 
by  H.  H.  Rideyi  Tkt  Indian  Bmfin.  vol.  L  (new  ed..Oxf«d;  1007)1 
I.  Mnir.  Oripntl  Snntkril  Tali  (Ind  ed.,  j  vols..  Londoa.  itrj  ; 
Moaier  VnOuK  SHidnu  Tkn^  ni  L^  im  India  (LoBdoR, 
it*\):  Itadm  India  md  Hi  Indiani  ClMidoa,  iBlB.irdcd.  Ig79|; 
Ihmiaiiwl  (Londoa.  ItjT):  Sir  AUnd  C.  Lyill.  AiiaHe  Slmdui 

■       •      ■-    —''   -•■-■■-  -diiimt  SyHtmt  if  Iki 

■mi  RdUitm  S  Ik 
J.  WUbns.  Modim 


t  (Londoa.  Ifi;7)!  Sir  AUnd  C.  Lyill 
(j  maim,  Londoa.  tSMIi  "  Hinduiam  "  In  Kdiii 
WfUOMiea,  igm):  "  BrabmlBH- "  '-  '"-- 
W<-U  (New  York  and  London.  ■< 
HwndMiim  (London,  iM;):  J.  C  Om 
Sudal  (London.  Ijnli  Tii  MyMii 


*  BnMma 


Indit 


(LoodoB,  iwf;  S.  C,  hone.  Tin  Hindi  u  Ikrf  nn  (3nd  (d, 
Cakstia.  Ittj):  J.  IMwfl,  Himdnum  and  Oriilianih  (Edinburgh 
and  LAidaa,  yi  ed.,  190$)!  J.  Murray  Mitchdl,  Hindniim  Fvl 
cW  iVutW  (Md  ed.,  Loodon,  tSor):  Joiendia  Nalh  Bhattacbarn, 
~  -m  CaHa  and  Smli  (Calcutu.  i»)6);  A.  Barth,  Thi  Rifinm 
■      "--■-,  iMi);  E.  W.  HopWna,  TU  lUitftni  ri  India 


W  Imdia  (L 

(Loadoa.  il 


HmnKDIB.aianceofowuntains  in  Central  Alia.  TIuod^- 
out  500  a.  of  lu  length,  from  iu  roota  in  the  Famir  rtgioii*  till  it 
fides  into  the  Koh-i-Baba  to  the  west  of  Kabul,  this  great  range 
hirm>  tbt  water-divide  between  the  Kabul  and  the  Onus  t-ailn*, 
and.  foe  the  ban  mo  m.  teckooiog  waiwardi,  ibe  Kaiihem 
It  may  be  said  to  spring  froin  the 
.  Pamli,  where  it  uoiles  with  the  great 
B  ol  Sarikol  Mrttching  Dotthwardi.  and  the  yet 
DOWtaiDbarrietofMuilagh,  the  noRherB  base 
of  which  Mpamlt*  China  from  the  semi-indicpcndeiit  teiritoi]'  ol 

zm.  w 


Kanjut.  The  Wakhjirpass,  crossing  the  head  oF  the  Taghdumbasb 
Pamir  into  the  souroa  of  the  river  Huiua,  almost  marks  the  trl- 
junction  of  the  three  great  chains  of  mountains.  As  the  Hindu 
Kush  strikes  westwards,  after  first  rounding  the  head  oF  an  Oxua 
tribvlary  (ihe  Ab-I-Panja,  which  Cudon  considers  lobe  the  true 
source  of  the  Urns),  il  closely  overiooks  the  trough  of  that 
^ader-f  ed  stream  under  its  northern  spurs,  its  crest  at  the  nearest 
point  being  sepanled  from  the  rivet  by  a  distance  which  cannof 
much  eicetd  10  m.  As  the  river  is  here  the  noithem  boundary 
of  Afghanistan,  and  the  (rest  oF  the  Hindu  Kush  the  southern 
boundary,  this  distance  represents  the  width  of  the  Afghan 
kingdom  at  that  point. 

Ptyiufrd^i.— For  the  £nl  100  m.  o(  hs  length  the  Hindu  Kuih 

is  a  coenpiialivily  Sal-baclird  rr -* ^ — ••'-  —-'■'■    

milting  Ihe  foimation  of  nail  lab 

rlu.     U  is  crotasd  by  many  passfi.  vaiyiBg  in  height 
to  17,50a  ft.,  ftis  bwM  and  Ihe  asfext  bdng  itic 


ige  of  coonderabte  width,  prr- 

17,500  ft,  the  bwcst  and  Ihe  a 

sbout  BarnU,  which  hai  fron  tlL 

iptncb  bm  HMi  Aala  a>  Chhial  and  Jilalahad. 
ruinr  nimu  rvu»h  fradaally  ircBOes  fiDiB  the  AM-PUfa  and  tDms 
■outh.westwardi  it  gains  in  altitude,  aad  we  hod  promiaenl  mIe> 

Even  here,  however,  the  main  central  wato-divide,  or  axis  of  the 
chain,  i«  apparently  not  tlie  line  of  higbcit  peaks,  which  auut  be 
looked  For  to  the  nuthjwhere  the  gnat  ■qiiaie-headed  eianl  called 
luich  Mir  dominate*  Chiiral  from  a  soiilhem  apui.  For  sonie  40 
or  so  m.  of  this  •outh-weateriy  bend,  bcaiing  away  froa  Ihe  Qma^ 
when  the  Hindu  Kuih  overiookt  the  mountau  wUdemeis  of  Badaic- 
shan  to  the  vest,  the  cmc  is  Lntenrcled  by  many  passeL  of  which 
the  most  important  is  the  l>Dnh  group  (including  the  Minjan  and 
Ihe  M.firfuLI.  ahv-h  Tue  lo  about  ij^joo  ft.,  and  wbich  are.  uader 
practiiable  links  between  the  OxLti  and 


.- tbrouflhout  the  year.    From 

d  oF  the  Ghoifaind  (i^ver  of  the  Hfaidn  XuA 
•t  oF  Kabul,  Howi  BortlHeait  to  neat 


fa   ed  were  the  Kaodun  (Ibi  "Hindu  Kuah  " 

paa  fv  txcdlma).  I4.)40  ft.;  the  Chahardar  (iJjVOO  tl.)^i^ic:h 

Ghorband  of  that  group  of  paseea  between  Bamlan  and  Ihe  Kabul 
plains  whirh  are  lepreaeutedliy  Ihe  flak,  Hajink.  Unai.ae.  Aboul 
this  point  it  ii  aFographically  cocreel  loplace  theaor'*^'*^  ■"*"  ■^■" 
of  iCT Hindu  1<ush.  For  heie  eoonnenecs  the  Ki^ 


beds  o(  shale  and  dayi  with  very  aiinilBr  reaulta  to  thoM 
n  have  left  ID  muted  an  inpiess  on  the  Baluch  Frontier.  Sue- 
ve  flemrea  or  ridics  are  ranced  In  m«r  rw  Irw  nusllel  lina. 
From  between  the  bands  of  bard 
allon  the  soli  beds  of  le 

«t  Ihroiirii  the  eadodng  ruga  Dy  ntts  wiucn  oreaa  across 

.„,     Tkt  HhidB  Kudi  k  hi  fact,  but  the  face  o(  a  great 

of  plaleatt^aad  lying  beyond  ri  mrlhwarrls.  init 

.  i~^.  .1 .1 i^jte  of  Ihejnt  emllal  laUe- 


l^^ 

ind  of  libel,  and  Its  general  phyiiofiuhy. 
iieral  vallejn  and  iraasvcnc  Hnes  «■  "  ai 
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■atln  iicUoi)  o(  tbe    ctdbhI  in 

- —  *-  ,-,—,-—.     .ht  tx-    uidcnL  Zend  nuiv  is,  irmnliaf  to  RawUdsdii^  Funiu,  l&r 
.  -  .        _,         .._         ,  ,  !    ,    •>••?  I**y«  "n  inpii't"!  pan     tjientiil  nul   of   PirDpuaiiui:  Um  »ttoiiiui  Im  Hk  rB 

in  Ibc  oibunr  hMonr  b(  Aita  ImB  Iiiae  inuKiKin*!.    From  t     .,;..,:„  iCI. j  j^ITT-i.   —j  .■..  ui.  i.  ^■.  .  j  uTi.. 

little  n^mndlakeallBlGu  Kid,  or  Kinolw.wlikb  lis  ox  the    i"**^  Pmasimi  ol  Araimlf.  uid  the  «BJ»-iui-a  of  Hhu 
cnu  o(  tbe  Hindu  Kiuk  nev  in  ooRben  ori(ia  « ibe  bod  of  Ibc    Tung. 

Ttjhdumbaib  hour,  lifo_vety  mpatMi  rita^^cfH  ^hw,^        The  nme  Hindu  Kiub  ii  lued  by  Iba  Balula,  vbo  cnwl  (i. 
'*"  "  "*"  *"         ■""■  ''*'"       "■■  *  '  '    m  Andenb.  uid  he  pva  the  cxpUnnliiui  of  Ibe  nuic 

ill  popular,  u  (Pen.)  Hiadn-Kilht, 

diinsUvcswhcipemhedinpaBiB^ 

ways  calls  the  range  HjjuluKu&h,uul  ibc  vif 

L  which  be  ipeaktolil  ibon  irlciily  that  it  wai  a  range  that  an 

rding  to  iDodem  local  mc 

Lone  and  Bum«).     Probably,  howrm,  ibe 

.  the  senioa  Imm  Rha.ak  la  Roh-j-Babi 

X  blEi  OHcnii]  wrilm  been  modiSed  inU 

niiHinuin),buI  Ihii  u  [aciilious,  and  thmn  BO  dob 

',    Ught  on  the  origin  of  the  title.     Tbe  ume  leetns  to  have  becooe 

I    kmjwD  10  European  geogripben  by  Ibe  Oiienla]  traniUiiOBa  d 

■    the  two  Peiu  de  la  Cnii.  and  wai  taken  up  by  DtGik  a^ 

:     D'Aa\-il1c.     Rcnneil  and  Elphinslone  laniUaiiad  it.     Bona 

I    trit  cnaxd  the  n   _     "  ~_  " 

Bamiu  be>'and  it  in  i&^,  wiih  an  outposi  at  Saithan. 
Tbe  Hindu  Ku^,  formidiblF  u  ii  mna,  and  alien  b  il  ki 
iPdu  ivu™.  ''"''  ''"  ''™'  '*''"*"  [*•'>"  »lit«,  has  hardly  ever  been  lie 
te  Shandur  bouodaiy  of  a  considerable  paver.  CierLs,  White  Hdb, 
to^^yili.),  Samanidae  o(  Bokhara.  Ghaznes-idn,  Klongob,  Tiomr  ud 
"' bn'"''  Timuridae,  down  lo  Saddoiais  and  Barakaaii.  have  nikd  bod 
A>  wf«  ij^g  ^  i^j^  great  aJpine  chain. 
HI  midway        Ar[HOiiiics.—l9(oiiiuI«aiboui  the  Hindu  Kinb  and  CUtnlii 

...     .  I     -ow  coBcuraiiidieaci.    Tin  P Ililiiiin liij  r [■■ 

I  1884  and  Ibe  Chiitil  tipediiion  of  ilqsoprnKl  up  a  m>  iialK 

,u-.,.™rf«it5lSt  Hindu 'Kuih  ™od   in  the  Rpons  and  (UHTRn  of   ihi   Indian   roun— 

acnas  which  oncoe  twodiAcuIi  p«*n  lead  into  The  following  in  tbe  eb^imniauihiinTies.—RepiwTdikrRa«- 

of  Kafiriiua.    Tbia nv cinia  tV luundm' of  .Afghan    Boundan    ConuniiBdn    (iM«t:    Repun    of    Lacktoi:! 

xiiiiwaidi  to  Anuwai  [mae  n  m.  Mow  Chlirali.  M™>on  liiM^  RepDn  of  Aarar  Boundu)  ConuniiBDii  (iM; 

WIKte  It  ctOMCt  the  river  to  Ihe  Vxh  Sbinjur  sitcrJiFd.     South  Rrpon  c(  Plnit  Bounlai^- CosimiKcn  liBofil;  J.  Biddulpb.  Tria 

tl  .Anuwai  the  Kanar  ™lVy  becines  a  pnit  of  .AiftuRisan  [«  •/  IV  H.^i  /Cii»  .Cakuiia.  liSo':  W.  .MSalr,  "  \iiii  10  Kilii- 

Kv»B<.     Tbe  «lue  of  Chiml  ai  an  outpnit  of  Bntuh  India  nuy  «an.     toI    n.  R  li^^,  f^x,.  li»t:  F.  *  ornHhuiUnd.  "  l««n 

be  be*  gaugnl  by  iu  gKfiapbnl  pouin.    It  ii  ab«ii  loo  m.  ««  i>"  Pimirs.  »c.    "*  »i«.  «l-S  fVpt..  1J91;  ColoKllhiud 

Idiitct  nap  mraxnemcnO  Inn  ihr  ouipoa  of  RuxLi  at  Lincu  Ujt;<(  a    F-.-M.vr  ilxadaD.    i«99.i:  Sir  C.   Robenioa.  Cktd 

KiLSt  «i  tbe  riiTT  Panja.  wilh  tbe  OjrHhp^  «»  Ibe  Huidu  iLcsdja.   >9«;.  (T-  H.  H.') 

Ku^  inimmini.    Tb»  Dwali  may  be  >aid  10  Iw  aSxn  hail-wa>         HmVH.  or  XiLauu.  one  a(  the  Simla  hiQ  natB.  ^K 

JjJJ^^  the  gokviamesl  of  ibc  Pu=jah,  India.     Fop.   (iQoil  I'liS'l 

enly  ni  a.-ea.  :c6  sq.  m.-.  Htixaled  te\«ue.  £36oo.     Tbe  connliy  ni 

MamLl  oven-.ia  by  the  Guikhas  for  some  ytan  beloic  iSij,  who  ihr 

t?*?**?  **^  dhvrn  oui  by  the  British,  and  the  t«ja  was  conimeda 

^^1^  [wieswa  at  tbe  leirltoiy.    T^  principal  pcodactl  tit  gm 

iheT^  RnraUKRAT.  a  icwa  tt  Bntisli  Iidia  in  Waidta  «nfcl. 

JO  thel  Ceoiii:  Pr-jviav-es.  ;i  c  SW.  of  Wardha  town.     Pep  {i«nl 

^l^^f  t:.ec:.     1:  b  1  cuIi  sea:  of  iIm  cmtcn  iiade.  the  cMUn  hn 

eTjiima.  in  iwu  cr  ihn*  dwtciiooi.  aid  tte  ■■»»»  •,'f  tnciK-  rn^'^-ei!  is  the  tkh  Wa;;!hd  val^  hating  gii-en  iu  nam  U 

L-VT  EnJen  an  Maiwars,  za^y  cf  whom  haw  Uige  mat 


.Arriin  a.iJ  otie™  [efra;* 

itta^iAl  '.and  peiha^  cm  a:^,1fe(he^  iLstcv^r'  ai  a  pan  <«  a        HIXCKAS.  1 

w^.ver  a!Jei  Tn^-o.  CliKUis  ct  l=uis.  Aru3  MsjtI;  ffj;  ,JM  ^:.:f 'Kt-jC:-^-r=':  ,190^  state  ccouiti  ^Sio^  (igiel 
afr^xs  ^a=<--as;s  d3:-.7.-;'v  M  t>*  Kl^ra^iya  aJKL  TVan^**'  «0  ^n'.  a^-.;:  if  *;.  =.  Px  :cw=ship  is  tnvncd  bf 
tieR<f  tbcnan  ri.-H  ;o  iht  $ie(Ra»:.- :3.>>,1»a  Ral  .-ra-  I-^'Xew  Y.-rk  New  Ha^r-.  *  Ha.-.--.!ei  nCwar,  and  CMitaia 
fjsire  wi;h  0.\*ua  Csscasat  .Ueuadn.  a:ter  Siit-g  ji .  :>«  v  jjni  ,-:  K  -<ia:-  West  K=gia=.  [E=^^  Center,  and 
AJ!U*iiia  a:  itt  !«.<<  jivtoi^v  a:  Ui^ftaa  nac  Ainla:'.  ^  JiM-.^   ii— <^j-.     htty   A,:kAcsy.   a   CB-tduaaiaaMi  lAiil 
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founded  and  endowed  with  about  £12,000  in  1784  by  Sarah  incomplete;  two  chapten  of  book  L  and  the  whole  of  book  fi., 

Derby  (1714-1790),  was  opened  in  1791.    Hingham  has  a  public  which  was  to  have  dealt  with  "the  rights  and  duties  of  the 

library  (1868),  with  13,000  volumes  in  1908.    The  Old  Meeting  memben  of  the  hierarchy,"  remain  unwritten;  the  most  notable 

House,  erected  in  1 681,  is  one  of  the  oldest  church  buildings  in  omission  is  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  in  relation  to  the  regular 

the  country  used  continuously.    Manufactures  were  relatively  orders.    Incomplete  as  it  is,  however,  the  Kircktnreckt  renudns 

much  more  important  in  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries  than  since,  a  work  of  the  highest  scientific  authority.    Epoch-making  in 

There  were  settlers  here  as  early  as  1633,  some  of  them — notably  its  application  of  the  modem  historical  method  to  the  study  Of 

Edmund  Hobart,  ancestor  of  Bishop  John  Henry  Hobart, —  ecclesiastical  law  in  its  theory  and  practice,  it  has  become  the 

being  natives  of  Hingham,  Norfolk,  England,  whence  the  name;  model  for  the  younger  school  of  canonists. 

and  in  1635  common  land  called  Barecove  became  the  township  See  the  snides  *jr.  by  E.  Seckd  in  Henoff.Hsuck.  ReaUmeykh- 

^  ir.*»«k.».  Pi^^  Csrd  cd.,  1900).  and  by  Ulnch  Stetu  m  the  AUitmetne  deuUdu 

of  Hmgham.  SSfroSw*.  vol.  so  (Lctpag.  190s). 

See  Hisioryefihe  Tovn  of  Hingham  (4  vols.,  Hingham.  1893).  HINTBRLAIID  (German  for  "  the  land  behind  "),  the  region 

HIIIRICHS,  HERMANN  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  (1794-1861),  lying  behind  a  coast  or  river  line,  or  a  country  dependent  for 

German  philosopher,  studied  theology  at  Strassburg,  and  phik>-  trade  or  commerce  on  any  other  region.    In  the  purely  physical 

sophy  at  Heidelberg  under  Hegel  (^.v.).  who  wrote  a  preface  to  sense  "  interior  "  on  "  back  country  '*  is  more  commonly  used, 

his  kdipon  im  innem  VerkOltniss  mr  Wissenschaft  (Heidelberg,  but  the  word  has  gained  a  distinct  political  significance.    It 

i7aa).    He  became  a  Privatdozent  in  1819,  and  held  professor-  first  came  into  prominence  during  1883-1885,  when  Germany 

shipsatBreslau  (1833)  and  Halle  (1834).  insisted  that  she  had  a  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction  in  the 

Wpaics.--(i)    Philojjophical:   GrundHnien   dn   PhOosophit  der  territory  behind  those  paru  of  the  African  coast  that  she  had 


Sj^aeiJKtt f'^^^SSS  1U^^^i"^?^)^a!£f  U?;    ^c-^P^    7^  ".?f^'  ^'  ^.!,  '^}'''^^  "  .~,  Hl^^^^f 


StaafsprumpuH  sett  der  &ormatum  his  auf  die  (kjipnnrt  (Leipsig,  ^\^  y^'kd  to"the  parUtion  of  Af rial  between  various 

1848-1852);  Dm  iCtfiit{»  (2nd  ed..  Leipzig,  1853).  jj    ^           ~Z               k~"mw«  vi  ^.iv*  u«i.w«««  t..iw«m 

H1N8CHIU8.  PAUL  (1835-1898),  German  jurist,  was  the  son  "uumvT^lBS  (1822-1875),  English  surgeon  and  author, 

of  Frans  Sales  August  HinsdWus  (1807-1877).  and  was  bom  in  ^„  ^  j^^n  Howard  Hinton  (1791-1873).  Baptist  minister  and 

Beriin  on  the  25th  of  December  1835.    His  father  was  not  only  ^^^^^  ^j  ^^  history  and  Topography  of  the  United  Slates  and 

a  saentific  junsl  but  also  a  U^tr  in  large  practice  m  Berhn.  ^^her  works,  was  bom  at  Reading  in  1822.    He  was  educated 

iWter  working  unckr  his  father,  Hinschm  .^  ^  grandfather's  school  near  Oxford,  and  at  the  Noncon- 

jurisprudence  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin   the  te^h<^  who  had  f^^^^  ,^j^  .^  Harpenden,  and  in  1838,  on  his  father's  removal 

in«t  mfluence  upon  him  being  Aemihus  Ludwig  Richter  (1808-  ^^  ^0^^^  ^  apprenticed  to  a  woollen-draper  in  Whitechapel. 

1864),  to  whom  he  afterwards  ascribed  the  great  revival  of  the  ^fter  retaining  this  situaUon  about  a  year  he  became  clerk  in 

study  of  eccle«astical  law  in  Germany.    In  1855  Hmschius  took  ^  insurance  office.    His  evenings  were  spent  in  intense  study, 

the  de^  of  dodor  utnusquejuru,  and  m  1859  was  admitted  to  ^^  ^y^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^        amounting  to  morbidness.  0/  his 

the  juridical  faculty  of  Berbn.    In  1863  he  went  as  professor  j^^^^j  j„  ^^  problems,  so  affected  his  health  that  in  his 

otraordmanus  to  HaUe,  returning  m  the  same  capaaty  to  nineteenth  year  he  resolved  to  seek  refuge  from  his  own  thoughU 

Berhn  in  1865;  and  m  1868  became  professor  ordinanus  at  the  ^y  running  away  to  sea.    His  intention  having,  however,  been 

diversity  of  Kiel,  which  he  represented  m  the  Prussian  Upper  discovered,  he  was  sent,  on  the  advice  of  the  physician  who 

House  (1870-1871).    He  aho  asswted  his  father  in  editing  the  ^„  consulted   regarding   his   health,    to    St    Bartholomew's 

Preussuche  AmvaltsteUung  from  1862  to  1866  and  thtZettscf^tft  „      j^j  ^^  ^^^   j^,  ^  „^.^  profession.    After  receiving  his 

far  Gesettgebung  und  RechtspjUgt  tn  Prausen  ixomMi  to  1871.  diploma  in  1847,  he  was  for  some  time  assistant  surgeon  at 

In  1872  he  was  appointed  profc^r  ordinanus  of  ecclesiastical  Newport,  Essex,  but  the  same  year  he  went  out  to  Sierra  Leone 

Uw  at  Berlin.    In  the  same  year  he  took  part  m  the  conferences  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^j,^^^^  ^j  ^^e  free  Ubourera  on  their  voyage 

of  the  ministty  of  ecdesiasUcal  affaire,  which  issued  m  the  fainous  ^^^  ^  ],jD»k^  where  he  stayed  some  Ume.    He  returned 

"  Falk  Uws/     In  comiexion  with  the  developments  of  the  ^^  gngUnd  in  1850,  and  entered  into  partnership  with  a  surgeon 

Kulturhampf  which  resul  ed  from  the  "  Falk  Uws,    he  wrote  j„  London,  where  he  soon  had  his  interest  awakened  speciaUy 

several  treatises:  e.g.  on     The  Attitude  of  the  German  State  in  aural  surgcry.andgavealsomuch  of  hisattention  to  physiology. 

Governments  towards  the  IDecre^  of  the  Vatiorn  CouncU  jje  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author  in  1856  by  contribut- 

(1871).  on  "  The  Prussian  Church  Uws  of  1873     (1873),  "  The  j     ^        q„  physiological  and  ethical  subjects  to  the  Chnslian 

Pni^uan  Church  Uws  of  the  years  1874  and  1875  '(1875),^  Spectator;  and  in  1859  he  published  Man  and  his  DweUing- 

"The  Pru»un  Church  Law  of  14th  July  1880"  (1881).    He  ^    ^  series  of  papera  entiUed  "  Physiok)gical  Riddles," 

sat  m  the  Rcictetag  as  a  National  Liberal  from  1872  to  1878.  j„  j,,^  ComJW/  if a^osiii*.  afterwards  published  as  Life  in  Nalun 

and  apm  in  1881  and  1M2  and  from  1889  onwards  he  repre-  ^^^^^   ^  ^^U  „  ^^^her  series  entitled  Thoughts  on  Health 

sented  the  university  of  Berlin  m  the  Pmssian  Upper  House,  (^g^,)^  p^^^  his  aptitude  for  popukr  scientific  exposition. 

Hedied  on  the  13th  of  Decernber  iSqS.  y^j^^^  ^^j      appointed  aural  surgeon  to  Guy's  Hospital  in  1863, 

The  two  great  works  by  which  mnschius  established  his  fame  ^^  speedily  acquired  a  reputation  as  the  most  skilful  aural 

are  the  Decretcies  Pseudo-Istdortar^e  a  capUula  Antdramnx  ^^          ^f  ^^  ^     ^y^,,  ^^  j^    l^„^  o„t  by  hi3  ^orks, 

(2  parts.  Leipzig,  1863)  wd  Das  Ktrchenreckt  der  Kathcltken  ^„  ^^  ^y  ^^^^,  ^j  ^  membrana  tympani  (1874).  and 

WMd  Protestanlen  tn  DaUscMand,  vols,  i.-vi.  (Berhn    i86<^i877).  Questions  of  Aural  Surgery  (1874).    But  his  health  broke  down. 

The  first  of  these  for  which  during  i860  and  1861  he  had  ^thered  ^„d  in  1874  he  gave  up  pracUce;  and  he  died  at  the  Azores  of 

matenaJs  in  Ita^y.  Spam,  France,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  ^^„j^  inflammation  of  the  brain  on  the  i6th  of  December  1875. 

Holland  and  Belgium,  was  the  first  critical  edition  of  the  False  j„  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  was  the  author 

Decretals.    His  most  monumental  work^  however,  is  the /CircArii-  ^f  -p,^  j^    ^^^^  ^/  p^,„  (^g^^)  and  The  Place  of  the  Physician 

recks,    which    remains   incomplete.    The  six  volumes  actually  (,3    ^     q„  ^^^^^^  ^j  ^heir  fresh  and  vigorous  discussion  of 


Us  Life 
and  its  government  of  the  church.  The  work  is  planned  with  by  Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  appeared  in  1878. 
spedal  reference  to  Germany;  but  in  fact. its  scheme  embraces  HIOQO  [Hyoco],  a  town  of  Japan  in  the  province  of  Setttu, 
the  whole  of  the  Roman  Catholic  organization  in  its  principles  Nippon,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  bay  of  Osaka,  adjoining 
•Dd  practice.    Unfortunately  even  this  part  of  the  work  remains    the  foreign  settlement  of  Kobe,  11  tbu  Hi .  ^V  0»^  Vi  \?^  "^^ 
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growth  of  its  prosperity  has  been  very  remarkable.  Its  popula- 
tion, including  that  of  Kobe,  was  135,639  in  1891,  and  385,002 
in  1 903.  From  1 884  to  the  close  of  the  centu^  its  trade  increased 
nearly  eightfold,  and  the  increase  was  not  confined  to  a  few 
staples  of  commerce,  but  was  spread  over  almost  the  whole  trade, 
in  which  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  floor-mats ,  straw-plaits,  matches, 
and  cotton  yarns  are  specially  important.  Kobe  owes  much 
of  its  prosperity  to  the  fact  of  serving  largely  as  the  shipping 
port  of  OsifJia,  the  chief  manufacturing  town  in  Japan.  The 
foreign  community,  exclusive  of  Chinese,  exceeds  1000  persons. 
Kobe  is  considered  the  brightest  and  healthiest  of  all  the  places 
assigned  as  foreign  settlements  in  Japan,  its  pure,  dry  air  and 
granite  subsoil  constituting  special  advantages.  It  is  in  rail- 
way communication  with  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  wharves 
admit  of  steamers  of  large  size  loading  and  discharging  cargo 
without  the  aid  of  lighters.  The  area  originally  appropriated 
for  a  foreign  settlement  soon  proved  too  restricted,  and  foreigners 
received  permission  to  lease  lands  and 'houses  direct  from 
Japanese  owners  beyond  the  treaty  limits,  a  privilege  which, 
together  with  that  of  building  villas  on  the  hills  behind  the  town, 
ultimately  involved  some  diplomatic  complications.  Kobe  has 
a  shipbuilding  yard,  and  docks  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Hiogo  has  several  temples  of  interest,  one  of  which  has  near 
it  a  huge  bronze  statue  of  Buddha,  while  by  the  Minatogawa, 
which  flows  into  the  sea  between  Hiogo  and  Kobe,  a  temple 
commemorates  the  spot  where  Kusunoki  Masashige,  the  mirror 
of  Japanese  loyalty,  met  his  death  in  battle  in  1 336.  The  temple 
of  Ikuta  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  fane  built  by  Jingo 
on  her  return  from  Korea  in  the  3rd  century. 

Hiogo's  original  name  was  Bako.  Its  position  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Inland  Sea  gave  it  some  maritime  importance  from  a 
very  early  period,  but  it  did  not  become  really  prominent  until 
the  X3th  century,  when  Kiyomori,  chief  of  the  Taira  clan, 
transferred  the  capital  from  Kioto  to  Fukuhara,  in  Hiogo's 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  undertook  various  public  works 
for  improving  the  place.  The  change  of  capital  was  very  brief, 
but  Hiogo  benefited  permanently  from  the  distinction. 

HIP.  ( I )  (From  0.  Eng.  hype,  a  word  common  in  various  forms 
to  many  Teutonic  languages;  cf.  Dutch  kcup,  and  Ger.  Hajte), 
the  projecting  part  of  the  body  formed  by  the  top  of  the  thigh- 
bone and  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  in  quadrupeds  generally  known 
as  the  haunch  (see  Joints).  (2)(0.  Eng.  h6ope,  from  same  root 
as  M.H.  Ger.  AtV/r,  a  thorn-bush),  the  fruit  of  the  dog-rose 
{Rosa  canina);  "  hips  "  are  usually  joined  with  "  haws,"  the 
fruit  of  the  hawthorn. 

HIP-KNOB,  in  architecture,  the  finial  on  the  hip  of  a  roof, 
between  the  barge-boards  of  a  gable. 

-  HIPPARCHUS  (fl.  146-226  B.c.)|Greek  astronomer,  was  born 
at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia  early  in  the  2nd  century  B.C.  He  observed 
in  the  island  of  Rhodes  probably  from  161,  certainly  from  146 
imtil  about  126  B.C.,  and  made  the  capital  discovery  of  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  in  130  (see  Astxonoiiy:  History). 
The  outburst  of  a  new  star  in  134  B.C.  is  stated  by  Pliny  (Hisi. 
not.  ii.  26)  to  have  prompted  the  preparation  of  his  catalogue 
of  1080  stars,  substantially  embodied  in  Ptolemy's  Almagest. 
Hipparchus  founded  trigonometry,  and  compiled  the  first  table 
of  chords.  Scientific  geography  originated  with  his  invention 
of  the  method  of  fixing  terrestrial  positions  by  circles  of  latitude 
and  longitude.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  fundamental 
part  of  his  astronomical  knowledge  was  derived  from  Chaldaca. 
None  of  his  many  works  has  survived  except  a  Commentary 
on  the  Phaenomena  of  Aratus  and  Eudoxus,  published  by  P. 
Victorius  at  Florence  in  1567,  and  included  by  D.  Petavius 
in  his  Uranologium  (Paris,  1630).  A  new  edition  was  published 
by  Carolus  Manitius  (Leipzig,  1894). 

>See  J.  B.  J.  Delambre,  Histoire  de  Vastronemit  awcitnn*,  i.  173; 
P.  Tannery,  Recktrches  sur  V histoire  de  Fastr.  ancienne,  p.  130; 
A.  Berry.  Hist,  of  Astronomy,  pp.  40-61 ;  M.  Marie,  Hi^.  des  uiences, 
i.  207;  G.  Cornewall  Lewis,  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  p.  307;  R. 


triomm  philosophicorum  d*cas,XAp.  i.  (Jenae,  16^1).    (A.  M.  C.) 


HIPPA8U8  OF  VETAPOMTUM,  Pythaforean  phflotopber, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  disdples  of  Pythagoras.  He  b 
mentioned  both  by  Diogenes  LaCrtius  and  by  lamblidnis,  bat 
nothing  is  known  of  Us  life.  Diogenes  aays  that  he  left  bo 
writings,  but  other  authorities  make  him  the  author  of  a  twmutk 
Xiyot  directed  against  the  Pythagoreans.  According  to  Aristotle 
'(MetaphysicOf  L  3),  he  was  an  adherent  of  the  Heraditean  fire- 
doctrine,  whereas  the  Pythagoreans  maintained  the  theoiy 
that  number  is  the  principle  of  everything.  He  seems  to  have 
regarded  the  soul  as  composed  of  igneous  matter,  and  so  appron- 
mates  the  orthodox  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  central  fire, 
or  Hestia.  to  the  more  detailed  theories  of  Heraditus.  In  spite 
of  this  divergence,  Hippasus  is  always  regarded  as  a  Pythagorean. 

See  Diogenes  viii.  84;  Brandis,  History  of  Creek  and  Rtmn 
Phitosophy;  also  PYTHACOaAS. 

HIPPBASTRUH,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order 
Amaryllidaceae,  containing  about  50  species  of  bulbous  phBts, 
natives  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  South  America.    In  cuftiva' 
tion  they  are  generally  known  as  Amaryllis.    The  handsome 
funnel-shaped  flowers  are  borne  in  a  cluster  of  two  to  many,  at 
the  end  of  a  short  hollow  scape.   The  species  and  the  numerou 
hybrids  which  have  been  obtained  artificially,  show  a  grest 
variety  in  size  and  colour  of  the  flower,  including  the  ridicst 
deep  crimson  and  blood-red,  white,  or  with  striped,  mottled  or 
blended  colours.    They  are  of  easy  culture,  and  free-bloominf 
habit.    Like  other  bulbs  they  are  increased  by  offsets,  which 
should  be  carefully  removed  when  the  plants  are  at  rest,  asd 
should  be  allowed  to  attain  a  fair  size  before  removaL    That 
young  bulbs  should  be  potted  singly  in  February  or  March, is 
mellow  loamy  soil  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  sand,  aboit 
two-thirds  of  the  bulb  being  kept  above  the  level  of  the  si4 
which  should  be  made  quite  solid.    They  should  be  removed  to 
a  temperature  of  60^  by  night  and  70*  by  day,  very  careful^ 
watered  until  the  roots  have  begun  to  grow  freely,  after  iHikk 
the  soil  should  be  kept  moderately  moist.    As  they  advaace 
the  temperature  should  be  raised  to  70*  at  night,  and  to  80*  or 
higher  with  sun  heat  by  day.    They  do  not  need  shading,  bat 
should  have  plenty  of  air,  and  be  syringed  daily  in  the  aftemooa. 
When  growing  they  require  a  good  supply  of  water.    After  the 
decay  of  the  flowers  they  should  be  returned  to  a  brisk  noist 
temperature  of  from  70**  to  80*  by  day  during  summer  to  perfect 
their  leaves,  and  then  be  ripened  off  in  autumn.    Through  the 
winter  they  should  have  less  water,  but  must  not  be  kept  entirdy 
dry.    The  minimum  temperature  should  now  be  about  s$'A9 
be  increased  10**  or  is**  in  spring.    As  the  bulbs  get  large  tbef 
will  occasionally  need  shifting  into  larger  pots.     Propagatios 
is  also  readily  effected  by  seeds  for  raising  new  varieties.    Seeds 
are  sown  when  ripe  in  well  drained  pans  of  sandy  loam  at  s 
temperature  of  about  65**.    The  seedlings  when  large  enooi^ 
to  handle  are  placed  either  singly  in  very  small  pots  or  several 
in  a  pot  or  shallow  pan,  and  put  in  a  bottom  heat,  in  anwist 
atmosphere  with  a  temperature  from  60°  to  jo**.  H.  AchemumMSt 
with  large,  handsome,  crimson  flowers — itself  a  hybrid — is  tbe 
parent  of  many  of  the  large-flowered  forms ;  H.  equestre  (Barbados 
lily),  with  yellowish-green  flowers  tipped  with  scarlet,  has  abo 
given  rise  to  several  handsome  forms;  H.  aulicum  (flovets 
crimson  and  green),  H.  pardinum  (flowers  creamy-white  spotted 
with  crimson),  and  //.  vittatum  (flowers  white  with  red  stripes, 
a  beautiful  species  and  the  parent  of  many  varieties),  are  stove 
or  warm  greenhouse  plants.    These  kinds,  however,  are  oo« 
only  regarded  as  botanical  curiosities,  and  are  rarely  grown  is 
private  or  commercial  establishments.    They  have  been  ousted 
by  the  more  gorgeous  looking  hybrids,  which  have  been  evolved     * 
during  the  past  100  years.    H.  Johnsoni  is  named  after  a 
Lancashire  watchmaker  who  raised  it  in  1799  by  crossing H. 
Reginae  with  H.  vittatum.    Since  that  time  other  species  have 
been  used  for  hybridizing,  notably  H.  reticuJatum,  H.  atf/tcsM* 
H.  solandriforum,  and  sometimes  H.  equestre  and  H.  psiUacinvM'^ 
The  finest  forms  since  1880  have  been  evolved  from  H.  Leopddi 
and  H.  pardinum.  (J.  Ws.) 

HIPPED  ROOF,  the  name  given  in  architecture  to  a  mof 
which  slopes  down  on  all  four  sides  instead  of  terminating  CO  ' 
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two  iidet  tgiJiist  a  vertical  gaUe.  Sometimes  a  compromise 
is  made  between  the  two,  lialf  the  roof  being  hipped  and  half 
resting  on  the  vertical  wall;  this  gives  much  more  joom  inside 
the  roof »  and  externally  a  most  picturesque  effect,  which  is  one 
of  the  great  attractions  of  domestic  architecture  in  the  south 
of  England,  and  is  rarely  found  in  other  countries. 

HIPPBU  THBODOR  OOTTUBB  VON  (X74X-X796),  German 
satirical  and  humorous  writer,  was  bom  on  the  3Ut  ol  January 
1 74 X,  at  Gerdauen  in  East  Prussia,  where  his  father  was  rector 
of  a  school.  He  enjoyed  an  excellent  education  at  home,  and  in 
his  sixteenth  year  he  entered  KOnigsberg  imiversity  as  a  student 
of  theology.  Interrupting  his  studies,  he  went,  on  the  invitation 
of  a  friend,  to  St  Petersburg,  where  he  was  introduced  at  the 
brilliant  court  of  the  empress  Catherine  IL  Returning  to 
KSnigsberg  he  became  a  tutor  in  a  private  family;  but,  falling 
in  love  with  a  young  lady  of  high  i>osition,  his  ambition  was 
aroused,  and  giving  up  his  tutor^p  he  devoted  himself  with 
enthusiasm  to  legal  studies.  He  was  successful  in  his  profession, 
and  in  X780  was  appointed  chief  .burgomaster  in  KSnigsberg, 
and  in  X7S6  privy  councillor  of  war  and  president  of  the  town. 
As  be  rose  in  the  world,  however,  his  inclination  for  matrimony 
▼anished,  and  the  lady  who  had  stimulated  his  ambition  was 
forgotten.  He  died  at  Kdnigsberg  on  the  33rd  of  April  X796, 
leaving  a  considerable  fortune.  Hippel  had  extrsordinary 
talents,  rich  in  wit  and  fancy;  but  his  was  a  character  full  of 
contrasts  and  contradictions.  Cautiousness  and  ardent  passion, 
dry  pedantry  and  piety,  morality  and  sensuality;  sixnplidty 
mxid  ostentation  composed  his  nature;  and,  hence,  his  literary 
productions  never  attained  artistic  finish.  In  his  LebensUlufe 
neck  aufsUigender  Linie  (X77S-X781)  he  intended  to  describe  the 
fives  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  but  he  eventually  confined 
himself  to  h»  own.  It  is  an  autobiography,  in  which  persons 
wdl  known  to  him  are  introduced,  together  with  a  mass  of 
heterogeneous  reflections  on  life  and  philosophy.  Kreua-  und 
QuenAge  des  Ritters  A  Ins  Z(x  793-1 794)  is  a  satire  levelled  against 
the  folUes  of  the  age—ancestral  pride  and  the  thirst  for  orders, 
decoration  and  the  like.  Among  others  of  his  better  known 
works  are  Ober  die  Eke  (X774)  and  Ober  die  bUrgerliche  Ver- 
hessenmg  der  Weiber  (X792).  Hippel  has  been  called  the  fore- 
runner (rf  Jean  Paul  Richter,  and  has  some  resemblance  to  this 
author,  in  his  constant  digressions  and  in  the  interweaving  of 
scientific  matter  in  his  narrative.    Like  Richter  he  was  strongly 

influenced  bv  Laurence  Sterne. 

la  xSaT^iS^S  a  collected  edition  of  Hippel's  works  in  14  vols., 
was  issued  at  Berlin.  Ober  die  Ehe  has  been  edited  by  E.  Brenning 
(Leipng.  187a),  and  the  Ldfen^ufenack  aufsteignder  Linie  has  in 
a  modernised  edition  by  A.  von  Ottingen  (1878),  gone  through 
several  editions.  See  J.  Cseniy,  Steme,  Htppd.  tmd  Jean  Paul 
(Bolin.  1904)* 

HIPPIA8  OF  EUS,  Greek  sophist,  was  bom  about  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century  B.C.  and  was  thus  a  younger  contemporary 
of  Protagoras  and  Socrates.  He  was  a  man  of  great  versatility 
and  won  the  respect  of  his  fellow-dtisens  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  was  sent  to  various  towns  on  important  embassies.  At 
Athens  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Socrates  and  othdr  leading 
thinkers.  With  an  assurance  characteristic  of  the  later  sophists, 
he  claimed  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority  on  all  subjects,  and 
lectured,  at  all  events  with  financial  success,  on  poetry,  grammar, 
history,  politics,  archaeology,  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
He  boasted  that  he  was  more  popular  than  Protagoras,  and  was 
prepared  at  any  moment  to  deliver  an  extempore  address  on 
any  subject  to  the  assembly  at  Olympia.  Of  his  ability  there 
is  no  question,  but  it  is  eqxially  certain  that  he  was  superficial. 
His  aim  was  not  to  give  knowledge,  but  to  provide  his  pupils 
with  the  weapons  of  argument,  to  make  them  fertile  in  discussion 
on  all  subjects  alike.  It  is  said  that  he  boasted  of  wearing 
nothing  which  he  had  not  made  with  his  own  hands.  Plato's 
two  dialogues,  the  Hippies  major  and  minor,  contain  an  expose 
of  his  methods,  exaggerated  no  doubt  for  puipo^  of  argument 
bat  written  with  full  knowledge  of  the  man  and  the  class  which 
be  rq>resented.  Ast  denies  their  authenticity,  but  they  must 
have  been  written  by  a  contemporary  writer  (as  they  are 
awDtioiied  in  the  literature  of  the  4th  century),  and  undoubtedly 


represent  the  attitude  of  serloas  thinkers  to  the  growing  influence 
of  the  professional  Sophists.  Then  is,  however,  no  question 
that  H^pias  did  a  real  service  to  Greek  literature  by  insisting 
On  the  meaning  of  words,  the  value  of  rhythm  and  literary  style. 
He  is  credited  with  an  excellent  work  on  Homer,  collections  t>f 
Greek  and  foreign  literature,  and  archaeological  treatises,  but 
nothing  remains  except  the  barest  notes.  He  forms  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  first  great  sophists,  Protagoras  and 
P7odicus,.and  the  innumerable  eristics  who  brought  their  name 
into  disrepute. 

For  the  general  atmoyhere  in  which  Hippias  moved  see 
Sqpbists;  abo  histories  of  PhikMophy  {e.g.  windelbaod,  Eng. 
trans,  by  Tufts,  pt.  1,  c.  s,  SS  7  and  8). 

HIPPO,  a  Greek  philosopher' and  natural  scientist,  classed 
with  the  Ionian  or  physical  school.  He  was  probably  a  con- 
temporary of  Archdaus  and  lived  chiefly  in  Athens.  Aristotle 
declared  that  he  was  unworthy  of  the  name  of  philosopher,  and, 
while  comparing  him  with  Thales  in  his  main  doctrine,  adds  that 
his  intellect  was  too  shallow  for  serious  consideratioii.  He  held 
that  the  principle  of  all  things  is  moisture  {t6  byptm) ;  that  fire 
develops  from  water,  and  from  fire  the  material  univene. 
Further  he  denied  all  existence  save  that  of  material  things  as 
known  through  the  senses,  and  was,  therefore,  classed  among  the 
"  Atheists."  The  gods  are  merely  great  men  canoiiised  by 
popular  tradition.  It  is  said  that  he  composed  his  own  epitaph, 
wherein  he  claims  for  himself  a  place  in  this  compa^ly. 

HIFP0CRA8,  an  old  medicinal  drink  or  cordial,  made  of  wine 
mixed  with  spices — such  as  ciimamon,  ginger  and  sugar — and 
strained  through  woollen  cloths.  TheearlyspellingusualinEnipish 
was  ipocraSf  or  ypocras*  The  word  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Med. 
Lat.  Vinum  Hippocraiicum,  or  wine  of  Hippocrates,  so  called,  not 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  receipt  of  the  ph3r8ician,  but  from 
an  apothecary's  name  for  a  strainer  or  sieve,  "Hippocrates' 
sleeve  "  (see  W.  W.  Skeat,  Chaucer ,  note  to  the  Merchant's  Tale), 

HIPPOCRATES,  Greek  philosopher  and  writer,  termed  the 
**•  Father  of  Medicine,"  was  bora,  according  to  Soranus,  in  Cos, 
in  the  first  3rear  of  the  8oth  Olympiad,  i.e.  in  460  B.C.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  family  of  the  Asdepiadae,  and  was  believed  to 
be  either  the  nineteenth  or  seventeenth  in  direct  descent  from 
Aesculapius.  It  is  also  claimed  for  him  that  he  was  descended  from 
Hercules  through  his  mother,  Phaenarete.  He  studied  medicine 
under  Heradides,  his  father,  and  Herodicus  of  Selymbria;  in 
philosophy  Gorgias  of  Leontini  and  Democritus  of  Abdera  were 
his  masters.  His  earlier  studies  were  prosecuted  in  the  famous 
Asclepion  of  Cos,  and  probably  also  at  Cnidos.  He  travelled 
extensively,  and  taught  and  practised  his  profession  at  Athens, 
probably  also  in  Thrace,  Thessaly,  Delos  and  his  native  island. 
He  died  at  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  his  age  being  variously  stated  as 
85,  90,  104  and  109.  The  incidents  of  his  life  are  shrouded  by 
uncertain  traditions,  which  naturally  sprang  up  in  the  absence  of 
any  authentic  record;  the  earliest  biography  was  by  one  of  the 
Sorani,  probably  Soranus  the  younger  of  Ephesus,  in  the  and 
century;  Suidas,  the  lexicographer,  wrote  of  him  in  the  xxth,  and 
Tzetses  in  the  12th  century.  In  all  these  biographies  there  is 
internal  evidence  of  confusion;  many  of  the  incidents  related 
are  elsewhere  told  of  other  persons,  and  certain  of  them  are 
quite  irreconcilable  with  his  character,  so  far  as  it  can  be  judged 
of  from  his  writings  and  from  the  opinions  expressed  of  him  by  his 
contemporaries;  we  may  safely  reject,  for  instance,  the  legends 
that  he  set  fire  to  the  library  of  the  Temple  of  Health  at  Cnidos,  in 
order  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  plagiarism,  and  that  he  refused 
to  visit  Persia  at  the  request  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  during 
a  pestilential  epidemic,  on  the  ground  that  he  would  in  so  doing  be 
assisting  an  enemy.  He  is  referred  to  by  Plato  (Protag.  p.  283 ; 
Phaedr.  p.  211)  as  an  eminent  medical  authority,  and  his  opinion 
is  also  quoted  by  Aristotle.  'The  veneration  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  Athenians  serves  to  dissipate  the  calumnies  which  have 
been  thrown  on  his  character  by  Andreas,  and  the  whole  tone  of 
his  writings  bespeaks  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity  and  purest 
morality. 

Bora  of  a  family  of  priest-physidanS,  and  inheriting  all  its 
I  traditions  and .  prejudices,  Hippocratea  ^«&  n^Di^^  ^siX  \5>  ^aax 
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HIPPOCRATES 


npcntllioB  (tide,  ud  to  but  the  pnctio  ■>(  mcdidu  OB  the  prin- 
dples  of  ioductive  phOowphr.  Il  is  iaposible  lo  Uut  directly 
the  ioSuHice  enrdted  upon  bim  by  tbc  fiml  mil  o[  hii  time, 
but  oat  euiBot  fail  to  comi«i  bis  enisndpaiian  of  medicine  froin 
lupentitioo  with  the  nidespiMd  power  crcrdsed  over  Greek  life 
■Dd  tboucht  by  the  Uvin^  work  of  Socrata,  Piilo,  Asdiylui, 
Sophodei,  Euripide*,  Heisdotus  and  Thucydideg.  It  wu  ■ 
period  of  g«»t  iotelleetiial  devebpmenl,  uid  it  only  needed  I 
poweiful  mind  >uch  u  his  to  bring  to  bur  upon  medicine  the 
ume  inSueocet  which  were  it  work  in  other  sciences.  It  must  be 
remeiabered  thai  his  training  was  not  allogethet  bad.  ultbough 
■upcratiiioD  entered  » largely  into  it.  He  bad  i  gnat  master  id 
Democritus,  the  originalor  ol  the  doctrine  of  atoms,  and  there  is 

carefully  conducted  hospitals  for  the  lick,  possessing  a  curious 
system  of  case-books,  in  the  form  of  votive  tablets,  left  by  the 


the  ti 

cnll,  and  to  direct  eidusive  iliention  to  the  natunl  history  of 
disease.  How  strongly  his  mind  revolted  igauisc  the  use  of 
chirms,  amulets,  incintilions  and  lucb  device*  appears  from  his 
writings;  and  be  has  eipcessly  recorded,  u  underlying  all  his 
practice,  the  convicIiOQ  that,  however  diseases  maybe  regarded 
from  the  rdigious  point  of  view,  they  must  all  be  sdentificalJy 
treated  al  subject  to  natural  laws  (Di  aln,  39).  Nor  wu  he 
anxious  to  maintain  the  connexion  between  philosophy  and 
nedidne  which  had  for  long  existed  in  a  confused  and  confusing 
fufaion.'  His  knowledge  of  anatomy,  pbyMology  and  pathology 
was  necessarity  defective,  the  respect  io  which  tbe  dead  body  was 
held  by  the  Greeks  preduding  him  (mm  practising  disseciioD; 

between  the  various  textures  of  the  body,  confusing -arteries, 
veins  and  oervo,  and  ipeaking  viguely  ol  the  muscles  as 
"  flesh."  But  when  we  come  to  tiudy  his  observations  on  the 
natural  history  of  diseue  as  pcaented  in  the  living  subject,  we 
recogniss  it  once  the  presence  of  a  greit  clinical  physician. 
Hippocntes  based  his  prindples  and  practice  on  the  theory  of 
the  <;^teBce  of  a  spiritual  restoring  essence  ot  prindple,  ^ini, 
the  ns  mediiotrix  naturae,  in  the  management  of  which  tbe  art 
of  the  physician  consisted.  This  art  could,  he  held,  be  only 
obtained  by  the  application  of  eipericDCe,  not  only  10  disease  at 
large,  but  to  disease  in  the  individual.  He  strongly  deprecated 
blind  empiricism;  the  aphorism  "4  tiipa  ff^Xip^,  4  i^u 
xaXexij"  (whether  it  be  bisor  not),  tersely  illustrates  his  position. 
Holding  Ermly  to  the  principle,  ttArar  ^bria  l^trpol,  he  did  tlot 
allow  himself  10  remain  inactive  in  the  presence  of  disease;  he 
was  not  a  merely  "  expectant  "  physician;  aa  Sydenham  puts  it, 
bis  practice  was  "  the  support  of  enfeebled  sod  tbe  coercion  of 
outrageous  nature."  He  laigdy  employed  powerful  medicines 
and  blood-letting  both  ordinary  aad  by  cupping.  He  advise*, 
however,  great  cautioB  iu  their  application.  He  placed  great 
dependence  on  diet  uid  regimen,  and  here,  quaint  as  many  of  bis 
directions  may  now  sound,  not  only  in  themselves,  but  in  the 
fctsons  given,  tbeti  is  much  which  Is  stUI  adhered  to  at  the 
ptesent  day.  His  treatise  Htffl  tipat,  Udnop,  Molrbrar  (Airs, 
Watirt,  and  Placti)  contains  the.£rsl  enunciation  of  the  prindplcl 
of  public  health.  Although  the  treatises  Ilepl  nfitajjui/w  cannot 
be  accepted  as  authentic,  we  find  in  tbe  IlffryrwrTU^  evidence  of 

reoce  of  critical  days  in  disease  is  enunciated.  His  method  of 
reporting  cases  is  most  intereslitig  and  instructive;  in  them  wo 
am  read  how  thoroughly  be  had  separated  himself  from  the 
priest-physidan.  Laennec,  10  whom  we  are  indebted  lor  the 
practice  ol  auscultatioD,  freely  admits  that  the  idea  was  suggested 
to  him  by  study  of  Kippociates,  wlu>,  treatiofol  the  presence  of 
morbid  Holds  in  the  thorax,  give*  very  puticulai  directions,  by 
1*' HlppDci3r«   Cous.    primus  ciuidem   ex  omnibut  monoria 
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wbich  (Rally  tnndi  thM  of  Ibc 
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jr  Buknt),  the  nnmbn'  of 
It  Grrek  orwnalf,  nfcRna 
)  ilic  article  Hippoknta " 
r.  Tlwy  hvn  been  partiiltv 
oi  Cram.  U-  R  T.) 

BIPPOCHBXB  (Ibe  "  fDUntiis  ol  the  hone,"  4  tma  ipi^), 
tbe  ipriiii  on  Ml  Helicon,  in  Bomlii,  whidi,  like  the  otba 
qirini  Ibcn,  Attoippc,  *iu  ucced  to  the  Muss  and  ApoUo, 
■sd  hence  Ukeu  u  Uie  uurce  oI  poetic  inapiration.  The  tpring, 
mrounded  by  (m  ancient  mil,  h  no*  known  aa  Kryopegadi  oi 
Ihc  cold  tptinf.  According  to  Ibe  legend,  ii  waa  produced  hy 
tbc  aUmping  ol  tbe  hoof  of  Belletophon'a  hone  P^aiua.  Tb< 
ume  Moiry  accounls  for  Ihe  Hippocrcw  in  TroeEcn  and  the 
qjrinC  Feinne  at  Corinlb. 

RIPFODAXlia,  of  MilelBi,  >  Greek  architect  of  the  5tli 
centniy  ax.  It  wa*  be  who  islioducal  order  and  reftdahty 
into  tbe  planning  of  dtica,  in  place  of  Ihe  previous  intricacy 
■nd  confuaion.  For  Peridea  he  planned  tbe  afrangement  ol 
tbe  bacbotu-lown  Fntaeui  at  Athena.  When  the  Albcniui 
bunded  ThuHi  in  Italy  he  accompanied  the  colony  u  atdiitect, 
and  afutwaidi,  iu  40S  b,c,  he  luperinlended  the  building  of 
tbe  neir  city  o(  Rhodet.  His  Kbemei  conaiaud  of  lenaoEhraftd, 
Mnight  itietta,  cutting  one  soother  at  right  angles. 

HIPPODROHS  (Cr.  WrUiaiiai,  from  Irm,  bone,  and 
t/itiiai,  lacecouite),  Ihe  coune  piuvided  by  the  Greek*  (or 
bone  and  chariot  radng;  it  coiresponded  to  the  Roman  caau, 
CIC*pt  that  in  the  lallcr  only  four  charioU  ran  at  a  time,  wherai 
ICO  01  more  contended  in  the  Creek  games,  »  that  the  width 
mi  far  greater,  hclng  about  400  ft.,  the  couice  being  600  to 
700  ft-  long.  The  Greek  hippodronie  was  usually  set  out  on  Ibe 
■lope  of  a  hill,  and  the  ground  takes  from  one  side  served  to 
form  the  embankment  on  the  other  aide.  One  end  of  the 
hiffiadrwH  waa  semicircular,  and  Ihe  otba  end  square  vilh 
,  in  front  of  which,  al  a  k>iKr. level,  were 
-sea  and  charioii.  The  modem  hippodrome 
in  and  other  diiplayi  than  tor  bone  racing. 
Tbe  HiKiodiinne  in  Paris  woiewbal  rtsemblea  tbe  Roman 
ampbitbealie,  being  vpai  in  the  ctstn  to  the  sky,  with  seals 
rattod  on  rang  levels. 

HtFPOLTTUS.  in  CnA  legend,  son  of  Tbesein  and  HippolylB, 
qoecnof  tbe  Amaions  (or  of  her  sister  An  tiopc),  a  Cainoushnnier 
and  charioteer  and  favourite  of  Artemis.  His  sienmother 
Pbaedta  became  enamoured  ol  bim,  t 
faceted,  she  banged  herself,  leaving  a  l< 
Hlppolytiis  ol  an  itiempi  upon  her  vir 

drove  his  son  [roo)  his  presence  with  curses  ana  cauea  upon  lus 
tatber  Poiddon  to  desttoy  him.  While  Hippolytua  waa  driving 
akng  tbe  shore  at  Troeien  (the  scene  ol  the  Hifpelylui  of 
Euipldes),  a  sea-moniler  (a  bull  or  fkaca)  sent  by  Poseidon 
emerged  from  the  waves;  Ibe  horses  were  scared,  KippolyLus 
was  thrown  out  of  tbe  chariot,  and  was  dragged  along,  entangled 
in  the  reins,  until  he  died.  According  loatradilionofEpidaurua, 
AadepiuB  restored  him  to  ble  at  the  request  of  Anemia,  who 
removed  him  lo  Italy  (see  VlKBItls),  At  Troezen,  where  he  had 
a  special  sanctuary  and  priest,  and  was  worshipped  with  divine 
htmonrs,  the  story  of  his  death  was  denied.  He  waa  said  to 
have  been  rescued  by  the  gods  at  the  critical  moment,  and  to 
bave  been  placed  amongst  the  stars  as  Ibe  Charioteer  (Auriga). 

lock  ol  their  hair  and  to  dedicate  il  to  Hippolylus  before  marriage 
(lec  Fra«t  on  Pausanias  ii.  ji,  i].  Well-known  Classical 
parallels  to  the  main  theme  are  Belleropbon  and  Antca  (ot 
Sibcneboea)  and  Peleua  and  Aslydamia.  The  story  was  the 
tabject  of  two  plays  by  Euripides  (Ihe  later  of  which  is  enaDil, 
ol  a  tragedy  by  Seneca  and  of  Racine's  PUdrc.  A  trace  of  it 
haa  survived  in  Ihe  legendary  death  of  tbe  apocryphal  martyr 
Hippotyina,  a  Roman  olficcr  »bo  was  torn  lo  pieces  by  w3d 
botset  a*  a  convert  lo  Chrisiianily  (see  J,  J.  DuUinger,  Hif- 
fdyha  end  CaUislKi,  Eng.  Ir.  by  A.  Plummer,  1876,  pp.  iS-jg, 
Ii.«o). 

According  to  the  older  eiplanalions,  Hippolytui  teproenled 
tbe  mi,  which  Kta  in  tbe  lea  (cf,  the  scene  ol  his  death  and  the 
■ta>7  of  FhaBbon),  and  Phaedra  the  moon,  which  Itavilt  behind 
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)t»muchmulintheEuHu«l(heRomui  5£«5S1£q 

leumeptreon.     The nolice In  tbc CAronicm  on  the  sditioniof  MiUB'<(MM,  iSsi),  Diuckcr  uid  Scknidtai* 

-ic  iliehl  reminimnce  oi  tbt  hiitorical  fact),  (GORintia.  iSm),  ud  Crain  (Piiu,  ina}.   Aa  EatIM  dwMWm 

_  __  lytu.'iepiKop.ii«wEi«iIiui«i»t  Portu.  «  w  l»r™J  111  tta  ,»ii«^Jfto«  Clri-w  lilrtF,  (BS.11.^ 

neuRome.     In  1551 .  marbleiulueof  >mcdm>D  wufouod  >™'i~«''. 
in  [he  cemeltiy  ol  Ihe  Via  Til« 
■cU  mre  cuvcd  a  puchal  cycle,  and  on  the  back  tl 

numeroga  writings.     It  was  the  itatue  ol  Hippolytua,  _  i„i,i„i.  «„,„.„„  r^m-iw..  ^.^  »_  ^  ...■—  t.7Ii...  - 

atuiyraleof  the  Jtd  century;  at  the  Ito.  of  Pii»  DL  It  ^'.^iT^l^.^Ta^^^.TStS^'STir^^ 

was  iJaccd  in  the  Laieran  Museum,  a  record  ut  Mone  of  1  lou  j,  ^aUr  Hipfifyt  (Paria,  1906),  (G.  KJ 

•^[J^Vus'.  voluminous  writings  which  for  variety  of  miWtYm  m  CAMIB  Or.  lli  b^ 
subject  can  be  cotoparHl  with  thoK  of  Origra.  embrace  the  had  of  a  sens  of  Church  Ordtn,  which  contnlD  bMnctMl  ■ 
tpheres  of  cnnsii.  homiJeUes,  apologetic*  and  polemic,  chrono-  "!■"  "> ""  ^'"'™  »"  '■™°*"™  "  Chnsdan  mlnisun,  n|«b- 
™hy  and  ectlesiastical  Uw.  Hii  werki  have  unfortunately  Mn.astow.dow.aiHlvirgins,amcbUon.of  re«pUoBcJa«v<« 
lome  down  to  us  in  wch  a  fragmentary  condition  that  it  is  from  heathenum,  preparalffln  for  andadmuusuaHonolbapUiB^ 
difficult  to  obtain  from  them  any  very  eiacl  notion  of  his  Intel-  ™1=  '<"  Ibe  celebration  of  the  euchanst  for  fasUn«,  ddly  pnytm 
Icctual  and  literary  importance.  Of  hiaeaeseticalworhsthebest  dianty  suppen,  mernotial  meals,  fim-trmta.te.  Weibillgit 
preserved  are  the  C™»™tiry  «,  Iki  Prof*rf  DaBtrf  and  the  <■)  adescnptranof  the  bootuwe  baveit  at  pnarfj  (.)  «ht«( 
C<mm«Ucry<«ll.cS^t<.fS^t'-  In  sjate  of  many  instances  ol  ""™"/  its  relation  to  aUied  document.;  (j)  k™  !«»>»" 
a  wuit  of  taste  in  his  typology,  .hey  are  distinguished  by  a  certain  on  theevidencefor  itsdateuid.utboj^p. 
sobriety  and  .enje  of  proportion  in  hiaeiegeus.  Wc  .re  unable  '-.*«  P™~  the  Co««  e/ Hif^j*«  mly  ^  u  AnlK 
to  form  an  opinion  of  Hippolytus  as  a  preacher,  tor  the  HomilU.  ™»=. !««  mide  from  a  Coptic  venum  of  tlw™rMl  C«^ 
M  UU  f  MH  ./  Epipha,  which  go  under  his  name  are  wron^y  Attention  was  caUed  to  the  book  by  Wansleben  and  IxM 
MtZted  to  him.'^  He  Wote  folVmical  words  direct«l  ag^t  f"™^!* jf  "J,"*  'J*^  '"^'^jh'  "'t'V  o-J"  i°  ■?70  ti- 
the pagani,  the  Jews  and  heretics.  The  most  in.port.nt  of  these  "  was  edited  by  Haneberg,  who  added  a  Utm  truislation^ 
pole^Sidlre»ti.«  is  the  RffuUUian  ./  aJJ  Hcc,i„.  which  baa  »  °«i'  '   «?""?" >■  ""T^l;-  ■  I"  •»9tH.  Achehs  repndnd 

rrl.  ..  V,  1. I..  .1..  inapptopriaie  title  ol  the  Pkilaiii-  '■^'^  tiansUtion  in  a  revised  fotm,  embodying  it  in  a  lynofa 

the  second  and  third  aie  kist'  °'  oUied  dociioienti.    He  suspected  much    interpolaticm  lid 

Doo.  1.  wu  H»  n  w,«  »u,e  printed  (with  the  title  PkUue^  derangement  of  order,  and  consequently  miranged  its  a» 

*h«««)  among  the  works  of  Origen;  Books  iv--x,  were  found  in  {."S'^f^* 'r*!r"'',  H  2S' 'iS™"  ill^'lf" '?f E? 

Va«by  the  cSek  Minmde.  Mjias,  without  the  name  of  the  >'y  H-  R'nle!,  bawd  on  fte»h  MSS.    These  abowed  that  ihebotk. 

author,  in  a  MS.  at  Mount  Athoa.     It  is  nowadays  omversaUy  "  W'herto  edited,  had  been  thrown  into  diwrder  by  the  ^^ 

*imitted  that  Hippolytus  was  the  author,  and  that  Books  i.  nnd  "™'  ,<^  *">  P««^.  »«"  ^^  end;  Uiey  also  iBnored  ote 

iv.-i  belong  to  the  same  work.    The  importance  oi  the  work  has,  di^^ltio  upon  which  the  theory  of  intetpolation  had  b«a 

however,  been  much  overrated;  a  dose  eiaminalion  of  the  *^-    ^'^^  di«on™^  to  be  apoken  ol  pnaeMlj.  hat 

Kiurces  for  the  eipoulion  of  Ike  Gnostic  system  which  b  con-  ^^'^  "  ™  i"l™ls  lor  the  jludy  of  the  boot 
tained  in  it  has  proved  that  the  information  it  gives  is  not  Jw  cbiel  cf  the  bUip 

always  trustworthy.     Of  the  dogmatic  works,  that  on  Chriil  and  ' ^^^  "^^ 

■Olid,  and  it  was  probably  written  al  the  time  of  the  peisecu. 
tioD  under  Scptimius  Severus,  i.e.  about  loi.  The  influence  of 
Hippolytus  was  felt  chiefly  through  his  works  on  chronograpbic 
and  ecclesiastical  law.  His  chronicle  of  the  wotld,a  compilation 
embracing  the  whole  period  from  the  creation  of  the  woild  up  (a 
the  year  134,  formed  a  basis  (or  many  chronognphical  work! 
both  in  the  Eui  and  West.  In  the  great  compiliticns  of  eccle- 
siastical Llw  which  arose  in  the  East  since  the  4lh  century  (see 
bebw:  abo  Apostouc  Conshtdiioks)  much  ol  the  material  wu 

..1,—  (™-  <h.  .uri.i™  nf  Hippolytus;  how  much  of  this  is  oidioiiioB  follows  (5).    Caooni  ■ 

muineiy  o«,  now  mucn  oJ  it  worked  over,  and  how  much  ol  it  ^''^'',;J^^:^^  "^f,^- 

'fonf^y  attributed  to  him,  can  no  longer  be  determined  beyond  oidiiuiion."    fSdm  and 


genuinely  his,  how  much  of  it  worked  over,  and  how  much  ol  ii 

wrontfy  attributed  to  him,  can  no  longer  be  determined  beyond  orfrMii™?'"  S«dm"and  wM"™raiu  (7)  uTrinn"^ 

dispute  even  by  the  most  learned  invest  ical  ion.  but  arr  not  ordaiOFd  by  layinB-onof  handi.   A  claim  toonlia>u* 

BiBLioctAPDV,— The  cdltioB  of  ].  A.  FaliriciiH.  Hipfalyli  Bptra  on  Ihe  ground  ol  gilt!  ol  hralTng  (S)  i>  la  be  admitted.  B  dc  [acts 

purtt  n  lalitH  (i  voU..  Ilamburir.  1716-1718.  reprinted  in  Callandi,  arc  clear  and  thelxalingis  Irom  Cod.    Widows  are  no!  triiki* 

BiUMitca  kutiim  falruiii  <vol.  li.,   );66).  and  Migiie,  Coriiu  (q)i  "ordination  is  lor  men  only,"    Canons  lo-ij  Jiniiii  rtr 

poIrW.  «r.  Grua,  vol,  i.)  is  out  ol  date.    TIk  prepanlion  of  a  dilioni  for  the  admiiitsn  of  converts.     Certain  ocnisatiDii  n 

comnlele  crilini  edition  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Pruxiai]  Incompatible  with  Christian  lile:  only  under  nmipuliioa  ny  1 

Academy  of  Scicncci.    The  task  is  one  of  eRiaordinary  difhcully,  Chrinian  be  a  soliUcr.   Canons  16-lS  deal  chieBy  with  lephtb* 

and  conlusnl:  the  GihIe  orinnal  Is  extant  in  a  lew  cases  only  preparation  for  baptSm,  adnibiialrallon  of  llUt  aacmueai-  and  ■ 

(the  Cfmrnntan  im  Danirl,  ilie  SilmUtiat.  <■  AtOukria^  paiti  ol  the  eueharin  for  the  newly  baptised.     The  candidate  ■  twice 

the  Ctwiirfc,  and  sanie  Icagmenls) ;  (or  the  nat  we  are  drpendcnl  anointed:  finl.  irilh  the  oO  ol  eaorcim.  alter  he  has  said,  wiA  ha 

on  Iragments  of  translaiion*.  chiefly  Slavonic,  all  ol  which  are  nol  face  wntward,  "  I  lenounce  thee.  O  devil,  and  all  thy  lalaaiig  i 

even  published.  Of  the  AcarieRiy  >  rdition  one  votume  was  published  and,  again,  immediately  alter  the  baptim.    As  he  standi  ia  tia 

at  Berlin  in  (897.  coiitaining  the  Cmtiiviilirtn  m  Danid  and  on  water,  he  declares  his  faith  in  response  to  an  intenogalofy  Efieli 

the  Smt  0/  Sent',  the  treatiK  on  AwHcMil,  and  the  Leijer  Exrtt-  and  alicr  euh  ol  the  ihrte  clauies  he  is  immHnL     tint  Ik 

tiraiand/fumlrfic  H'frtt,  edited  by  Nalhanacl  Bonmnschaod  Ham  tccand  anoint  inn  ihe  biihop  kivts  thanks  "  fur  thai  Thou  ban  as* 

Achelii.     The  Casnunlani  n  lb  Sng  ef  Strnfi  hai  also  beer  them  woilhy  that  they  ihould  be  bun  again,  and  tun  paond  en 

published  by  BonweIKh  (Leipili.  1001)  in  a  German  tranilaiior  Thy  Holy  Choii  upon  them,  w  thai  ihev  may  beton,  (k9i  e«  d 

EasedanaRuHianliaMlallonbyn-MaTTDf  lheGiuiian(Georiun;  ihcm.  id  the  body  of  ihe  Churrh":  he  ligns  ihcni  witht>»oaa 

«»ntical  pieces,  which  are  preserved  in  a  Georgun  verwon  onl>  "  ihe  bithap  give*  them  of  the  body  of  Christ  arid  lay^  TVs  k  At 

(T&3laiiMi  «f  JnHi.  Til  Sfniiag  >/ Vm,T)W  Ncnalim  sj  bodyolChiut,  and  they  answer  Aoea  "laadsiinilaitx  tor  tti  af> 
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vKHtht  up  iS  lluM  docomcDM  bu  beta  iliown  to  be  that  tf 
[be  imerpolitoi  of  tbe  Ignitiu  EpiiUet  in  Ihe  longor  Gicek 
iccenuon.  (d)  Tbe  Caumi  tf  Bahl  a  Ibe  lille  oC  ui  Arabic 
work,  of  which  ■  Germin  tiuulation  hiu  bcvD  given  ui  by 
Riedel,  who  thinks  that  they  hive  come  Ouough  Coptic  fmin 
ta  ori^ul  Greek  book,  Tbey  embody,  in  a  modified  forni, 
coiuidcnble  poilloiu  of  tlie  Cinoni  of  Hippolytui. 

3,  We  DOW  approftch  the  difficult  queatiom  of  d>te  ftnd  author- 
■hip.  Much  of  tlic  nuteriaJ  hu  been  quite  recently  brought  10 
light,  ud criticism  hunot  bad  time  lo  inveitigiteuid  piooouoce 
upon  It.  Some  provisiaiul  lemuks,  theiefore,  ate  all  that  cm 
prudently  be  made.  It  lecms  plaio  ihit  we  have  two  tinea  oT 
tcaditimi:  (0  The  Canons  of  Hippolyiui,  foUawed  by  Ibe 
Canou  of  Batil;  (>)  Ibe  Egyptian  Church  Otdei,  itMlf  repie- 
■enled  (a)  by  Ihe  Latin  venion,  the  Testament  of  (be  Lord,  and 
ibe  Apoatolic  Constitutions,  wbich  are  linked  together  by  the 
•ante  preface  (or  portions  of  it] ;  (b)  by  the  Coptic  and  Aetbiopic 
Vermont.    Now,  the  prefkce  of  the  Latin  venion  pranti  to  a  tune 

or,  at  the  least,  were  preceded  by  a  woii  on  "Spiritual  Cifta" 
The  Canons  of  HippcJyIui  have  a  wholly  different  preface,  and 
alio  a  long  exhortation  at  Ihe  dose.  The  queslion  which  ciitidun 
must  endeavour  to  answer  is,  whelhet  Ibe  Canons  o(  Hippolylus 
are  the  original  from  which  Ihe  Egyplian  Church  Order  is  derived, 
or  wfaetho  an  earlier  body  nf  canons  lies  behind  them  both. 
At  present  it  is  probably  wise  to  asaume  that  the  latter  is  Ihe 
true  explanation.  For  the  Canons  of  Hippolytua  appear  lo 
coatala  contndiclory  regulationa  (e.g.  cc.  a  and  4  of  tbe 
pretbyteis),  and  alw  suggest  thai  they  have  received  a  consider- 
able lupplement  (after  c  13).  There  ii,  however,  no  doubt  that 
they  pieeenl  US  with  a  more  primitive  stage  of  Church  life  than 
we  End  in  the  Egyptian  Church  Order.  Tbe  mention  o(  aub- 
deacons  (which,  alter  Riedel'l  frelh  manuscript  evidence,  cannot 
now  be  dismissed  as  due  to  loleipolalian)  makes  it  difficult 
to  assign  a  date  much  earlier  than  the  middle  of  tbe  jrd 
wnlury. 

The  Puritan  severity  of  the  canons  well  accords  with 
the  temper  of  the  writer  (o  whom  the  Arabic  title  attributes 
them;  and  it  Is  10  be  noted  that  the  eibonatlon  at  tbe 
close  contains  a  quotation  from  1  Peter  aclually  allributed 
(0  Ibe  apostle,  and  Hippolytus  ia  perhaps  Ibe  earlinl 
author  who  can  with  certainty  be  said  10  have  u»ed  Ihis  epislle. 
Bat  (he  general  style  of  Hippolylus,  which  ii  aimple,  slraight- 
forward  and  tuong,  Is  in  marked  coniruc  with  that  of  the 
dosing  paaiage  of  the  canons-,  moreover,  his  mind,  as  presented 
to  us  in  hit  eitant  writings,  appean  to  be  a  much  laiger  one  Ihen 
that  of  the  writer  of  these  canons;  it  is  as  difficult  10  think  of 
Hippolytus  as  it  would  be  to  think  of  Origen  in  such  a  conneiion. 

evidence  to  show  that  Hippolytus  was  highly  reverenced  through- 
out the  East:  his  writings,  which  were  in  Greek,  were  known, 
but  his  bistoiy  was  entirely  unknown.  He  waa  supposed  to 
be  "  a  pupil  {-Yr^pittet)  of  apostles  "  (Palladius,  4lh  centuiy), 
snd  the  Arabic  title  calls  him  "  chief  of  the  bishops  of  Rome," 
ti.  archbishop  of  Rome.  It  is  hard  to  trust  Ihis  altribulioo 
more  than  the  allribulion  of  a  Coptic  discourse  on  Ihe  Damilie 
Uariat  to  "  Evodius,  archbishop  of  the  great  cily  Rome,  who 
was  the  second  after  Perer  the  apostle  "  {Tiili  and  Sliidiu,  iv, 
3-44) — Evodius  being  by  tradition  first  bishop  of  Aniioch. 
A  whole  group  of  books  on  Church  Order  bears  the  name  of 
aement  of  Rome^  and  the  allrihulion  of  our  canons  to  Hip- 
polylus may  be  only  an  example  of  (he  same  tendency.  The 
fac[  (hat  Hippoly(us  wrote  a  treatise  Cimctrmiit  SpirHmil  Gifts, 

preface  to  tbe  Egyptian  Church  Order,  but  is  aclually  found 
at  the  be^ning  of  book  viil.  of  Ihe  Apostolic  Conslitullons, 
introduces  an  interesting  complication;  bul  we  cannot  here 
pursue  the  matter  further,  Dom  Morin's  Ingenious  aTtribulion 
of  the  canons  to  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (on  Ihe  ground  ol 
Eusebiua,  H.£.vi.  46,  5)  cannot  be  accepted  in  viewol  the  broader 
church  pobcy  which  that  writer  represents.  If  tbe  Hlppolytean 
autbonhip  be  given  up,  it  Is  probable  that  E^f^  -w^  'm:iaB 
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tbe  Mrt»|cit  dilm  to  be  the  loodltjr  m  which  the  cuwbi  wnc  loimd;  the  tya  ue  pluxd  U^  np  on  (he  bad,  bat  BtOe  bdew 

cx^pikd  ia  thdi  pnxDl  fonn.  (be  level  of  the  an;  wbilt  the  give  I>  wide,  and  the  oner  Ht 

The  uiboniia  irf  chid  jmciicil  impoRuce  in  H.  Adwht,  thick  uid  buliiiii  to  u  la  com  over  end  iti  Una  iBikislaa  Ik 

(18«):  lUuter,  DuL„ZdiarAp„MorMm  6900) i Riedd.  Jti«i«.  "»"" a clowA.  Tly  moUn, which ibow trrfofl^hyed pj^iiic. 

r«Jbifi<Un^l\UrHrakiU.4{u<ijHlr>«{i9i>a).  U,  A.R.)  lurfmi  we  well  idipted  tor  nmtietin  vegetable  whwmce^ 

BIPPOIIAX,  ol  Epbeani.  GrHk  iimbic  pott.    Eipetled  {com  '1^  <b' Jonnideble  etny  rfking  ^leu-like  iiKinnuidcQiTed 

Epheiu.  m  SW  ii.c.  by  the  tynuit  Alht>ugo™,  He  took  lefuge  '^•^  ,»^«  w  ""uki  root  up  ntik  (»  lOc  u  iffi- 

iD  CUwmenee,  -here  be  «)em  the  res.^  hi.  lile  io  pover.i"  f.""''"^  implement.  The  lew  •«  rfiort,  «  th.t  the  bodr  it  b«l 

Hie  deformed  figute  ud  malidou.  diipOKlion  upoKd  him  to  f""'  '^^}"'  """T'  '.'«  ^fT^J  V**  .l"*  '«^'  "'H'*  "*  f*" 

the  cuiotute  of  the  Cbiui  «iUpton  Bupaliu  end  Athenia,  upon  "■  P^Pon'on  lo  the  «u  of  l^w  "U"^.  tetminUe  In  bm  ibon 

whom  heteveond  himjtlf  by  iMuing  eniiat  them  i  Beries  of  too  "ch  beinng  »  im»U  hoot.  Wiib  the  exceptnn  gl  >  few  tsfu 

wtirefc  They  «e»id  to  h.ve  banged  U.em«lves  like  Lycin.be>  of  huron  the  lip.  on  the  «de.  o£  ibe  bwdurf  oock.uidM  Ita 

end  hii  deugbiera  when  u»Ued  by  A.chilochu.,  the  model  ud  "'"miiy  of  the  .hort  robiut  ..il,  the  rtrn  of  the  hqipopoua^ 

pndeceswtolHippoBu.    His  caraenej.  of  thought  wd  feeUng,  -"".Von,oia  of  which  ere  j  m.  in  Ihicknese,  fa  deuitute  el 

hi.rudevoabiiIuy,hiiw»n(ofgr.«»Bduule,Uidhi)nuDieroia  «"«""<■  Hiw»pol.nniM.«gre^noiii.nim«l.,L™«uibo4 

ifluiioni  to  m.iier.  of  merely  locel  inlenst  prevented  hi>  becom-  °.'  '"",  '".">  ♦*.  '"J"!"''!  ""  "!'.  ""J*  "^  "  "^^^'f 

ini  ■  t»vouriie  in  AiUol     He  wu  eoruidered  the  invetnot  ""<"'  ^  Ibeneighbmrbood  of  which  they  moM  jadily  find 

of  p«ody  end  of  >  peciili«  metre,  the  kqkm  ot  <hpliamlM.  'PPropmle  food.    Thu  conjuu  chiefly  of  grut  end  of  iquiic 

which  .ubilimie.  1  .pondee  tor  Ihe  finil  iunbui  of  en  iunbic  Pl""'  "f  "bich  these  laimil,  coniume  enormou.  quutUM.  ibt 

Kniriiu,  <md  i.  an  qipropriite  form  tor  the  burlesque  chuaclcr  'W""!"  '^'"f  '^^'J''  w-"?'"'"*.  '">">  S  "•  6  b«helt  TJt 

of  hU  poemi  ^'    "^  ^  fted  pnncipilly  by  nighl,  remiining  m  the  wiler  during  the  d«, 

Frtpnent.  [i  B..,k.  F<M^  lyrUi  Cr^i:  „  ,1„  B.  ].  Peltier,  »I'^".K>'  in  districts  whc«  they  .«  little  disturbed  thq'  ml» 

Ot  MraJico  C™k<tii«i  foW  (I»3J),  conuiniiu  an  secount  of  eidusively  iquitic.    In  such  remote  qu«rten,  they  put  tha 

Hipposu  and  the  fiagmtiits.  heads  boldly  out  of  the  wilei  Co  blow,  hut  wlieti  iBidaTd  •» 

BIPPOPOTAMDS    ('■  river-hone,"     Gr.    terot,    borw     and  picious  they  become  eiceedingly  cautious  in  this  reaped,  edy 

mra^J>l,  river),  the  nime  of  the  largest  representative  of  the  eiposing  their  nostrils  above  the  water,  and  even  this  tky 

non-ruminaling  artiodaclyle  ungulate  mammals,  and  its  living  prefer  doing  amid  the  shelter  of  water  plants.    In  spile  of  that 

and  eilinct  relatives.     The  common  hippopotamus    IHifpe-  enormous  siie  and  uncouth  form,  they  are  eipert  iwiouncnud 

pilamia  ampliibiHi),  which  fortnerly  inhibited  all  the  great  riven  ^i™".  '"d  ""  remain  e»sily  under  the  water  from  five  IBei|tl 

of  Alriei  hut  whose  range  has  now  been  much  restricted,  is  most  miny'es-    They  walk  on  the  bottoms  of  riven,  beneath  at  iMl 

likely  the  bdumUkol  Scripture,  and  may  very  probably  in  i  ft.  of  water.  At  nigblfa'l  Ihey  comeOB  landlo  feed;and  wbi* 

Biblical  times  have  been  found  in  the  Jordan  valley,  KBce  at  0  "  "''"^  happens  on  the  banks  of  (be  Nile,  they  reach  cuhtnud 

»tiU  earUer  (Pleistocene)  epoch  it  ranged  over  a  krge  part  of  ground,  Ihey  do  immense  damage  10  growing  eropi,  dsuiTill 

Europe.    It  typifies  not  only  a  genua,  but  likewise  t  fimily,  '>>'  il«i[  ponderous  Ireid  even  more  than  they  devour.  To  Km 

Bipptit'lamUa,  distinguished  from  its  relitivea  the  pigs  and  """y  these  unwelcome  visilon  the  natives  m  such  diMricU  1 

-  In  the  habil  of  kindling  fires  at  night.    Although  hi-~~— 

depends,  they  occisioniUy  travel  lonj 

search  ot  food,  and  in  spile  of  their  du: 

to  dimb  steep  banks  and  predpiious  nvines  with  cue.  Of 

wounded  hippopolimus  which  Sir  S.  Baker  aaw  leaving  tl 

witer  and  galloping  inland,  be  tnila:  "  1  never  conld  hli 

imagined  (bat  so  unwieldy  an  animal  coidd  have  eifaibitcd  *■ 

speed.    No  man  could  have  had  ■  chance  of  escape."     Tl 


captlud  and  occasionally  demolished  by  it: 
the  bellowing  grunt  then  becoming  loud  en 
mile  away.  As  among  elephants,  so  alio  ami 
there  are  "rogues"— old  bulls  which  havi 

The  Hippopotamus  {lUppop^umui  omfhibiM).  ™  'j^^^J^^n^^nd'the  mlhrVavo W  thd! 

peccaria,  or  SiiUat,  by  the  folloiring  assemblage  of  charactcn;  usually  well  known. 

Huzile  very  broad  and  rounded.    Feet  short  and  broad,  with  The  only  other  living  species  is  the  pyj 

lour  subequal  toes,  bearing  short  rounded  hoofs,  and  all  reaching  H.  {Cliinrofiisj  libtriensis.  al  West  Africa,  an  animal  not  liiia 

the  ground  in  wilking.    Incison  not  rooted  but  continuously  thin  1  clumsily  made  pig  ot  full  dimensions,  and  chancKnid 

growing;  those  of  the  upper  Jaw  curved  and  directed  down-  by  having  generally  one  (in  place  of  two)  pairiif  indsoa.  Iti* 

wardtj  those  ol  the  lower  iiraigbt  and  procumbent.    Canines  much  less  aquatic  than  its  giant  relative,  having,  in  tidi  <^ 

very  large,  curved,  continuously  growing;  upper  ones  directed  habits  ol  a  pig. 

downward*.     Premolars  i;  molan  |.    Stomach  compki.    No  A  »nill  eilinct  species  {H.  Itmtrki)  inhatHted  Hidagssa"' 

In  fonn  the  hippopotamus  is  a  huge,  unwieldy  creature,  nalivel  of  Crete  (H.  min<,t<ii)  and  Malta  and  Sicily  (H.  tnttuBl 

measuring  In  the  largest  specimens  fully  14  ft.  from  the  ei-  during  the  Flriilocene.    A  targe  form  ol  the  ordinary  ffcda 

Iremily  of  (be  upper  Up  to  the  tip  of  the  t*n,  whQe  it  ordinarily  (if.  amfhibius  major)  was  dislributed  over  Europe  a»  far  Bslth 

attains  a  length  of  ii  ft,  with  a  height  ol  s  U.  al  the  shoulden,  as  Yorkshire  it  the  same  epoch;  while  an  allied  ipcda  (S- 

and  a  girth  round  the  thickest  partot  the  body  almost  equal  to  piUaeindiau)  inhabited  Pleiiiocene  India.    Conumpotary  <>>h 

III  length.    The  small  ears  are  e>ceedin^y  Beiible,  and  kept  in  the  latter  was,  however,  a  species  (J/,  namadkni)  with  th 
pain  of  indsors;  and  "  hciipiolodont  " 
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ilio  cfaancteristic  of  the  Pliocene  of  India  and  Burma  (H. 
Htakmtis  and  H.  irapadieus),  and  of  Algeria,  Egypt  and  southern 
Europe  (H.  kipp&nensis). 
For  the  aiice!^nd  genem  of  the  hipp<^)otaniut  line,  tee  Artio- 

DhCTVhA.  (R.  L.*) 

HIPPURIC  ACID  (Gr.  txiror,  hone,  oSpor/  urine),  ben- 
aoyl  glycocoU  or  benzoyl  amidoacetic  add,  C»H«NOa  or 
C&tCONHCHfCOsH,  an  organic  acid  found  in  the  urine  of 
hones  and  other  herbivorae.  It  is  excreted  when  many  aromatic 
compounds,  such  as  benzoic  add  and  toluene,  are  taken  in- 
ternally. J.  V.  Liebig  in  1839  showed  that  it  di£fered  from  benzoic 
addf  and  in  1839  determined  its  constitution,  while  in  1853 
V.  Dessaignes  {Ann.  87,  p.  325)  synthesized  it  by  acting  with 
benzoyl  chloride  on  zinc  glycocoUide.  It  is  also  formed  by 
beating  benzoic  anhydride  with  glycocoU  (Th.  Curtius,  5er.,  1884, 
Z7,  V.  1663),  and  by  heating  benzamide  with  monochloracetic 
add.  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms  which  are  readily  soluble 
in  hot  water,  mdt  at  187*  C.  and  decompose  at  about  340^  C.  It 
is  readily  hydrolysed  by  hot  caustic  alkalis  to  benzoic  add  and 
glycocoU.  Nitrous  add  converts  it  into  benzoyl  glycoUic  add, 
CsHsCOOCHrCOsH.  Its  ethyl  ester  reacts  with  hydrazine  to 
form  hippuryl  hydrazine,  C»HsCONHCHsCONHNHs,  which 
was  used  by  Curtius  for  the  preparation  of  azdmide  (g.v.). 

HIPURNIAS,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians,  3000  or  3000 
in  number,  Uving  on  the  river  Funis,  western  BraziL  Their 
bouses  are  long,  low  and  narrow:  the  side  walls  and  roof  are  one, 
poles  bdng  fixed  in  the  ground  and  then  bent  together  so  as  to 
meet  and  form  a  pointed  arch  for  the  cross-sections.  They  use 
tmaU  bark  canoes.  Their  chief  weapons  are  poisoned  arrows. 
They  have  a  native  god  caUed  Guintiniri. 

HIRA,  the  capital  of  an  Arabian  kingdom,  founded  in  the  and 
century  a.d.,  on  the  western  edge  of  Irak,  was  situated  at  33^ 
N.,  44*  30'  E.,  about  4  m.  S.E.  of  modem  Nejef,  by  the  Sa'ade 
canal,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bahr  Nejd  or  Astyrium  Stagnum. 
Its  kings  governed  the  western  shore  of  the  lower  Euphrates  and 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  thdr  kingdom  extending  inland  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  Nejd.  This  Lakhmid  kingdom  was  more  or  less 
dependent,  during  the  four  centuries  of  its  existence,  on  the 
Sassanian  empire,  to  which  it  formed  a  sort  of  buffer  state 
towards  Arabia.  After  the  battle  of  Kadesiya  and  the  founding 
of  Kufa  by  the  Arabs,  Hira  lost  its  importance  and  fdl  into 
decay.  The  ruin  mounds  covering  the  andent  site,  while  ex- 
tensive, are  insignificant  in  appearance  and  give  no  indications 
of  the  existence  of  important  buUdings. 

HIRADO,  an  island  bdonging  to  Japan,  19!  m.  long  and  6  m. 
wide,  lying  off  the  west  coast  of  the  province  of  Hizen,  Kiushiu, 
in  33*  15'  N.  and  139*  35^  E.  It  is  cdcbrated  as  the  site  of  the 
original  Dutch  factory — often  erroneously  written  Firando — 
and  as  the  place-where  one  of  the  finest  blue-and-white  porcelains 
of  Japan  {Hiradoyaki)  was  produced  in  t|ie  X7th  and  i8th 
centuries.    The  kilns  are  stUl  active. 

HIRE-PURCHASE  AQREEHENT,  in  the  law  of  contract,  a 
fwm  of  bailment  of  goods,  on  credit,  which  has  extended  very 
considerably  of  late  yean.  OriginaUy  applied  to  the  sale  of 
the  more  expensive  kinds  of  goods,  such  as  pianos  and  articles 
of  furniture,  the  hire-purchase  agreement  has  now  been  extended 
to  almost  every  description.  The  agreement  is  usuaUy  in  writing, 
with  a  stipulation  that  the  payments  to  purchase  shaU  be  by 
weekly,  monthly  or  other  instalments.  The  agreement  is  virtuaUy 
one  to  purchase,  but  in  order  that  the  vendor  may  be  able  to 
recover  the  goods  at  any  time  on  non-payment  of  an  instalment, 
it  is  treated  as  an  agreement  to  let  and  hire,  with  a  provision 
that  when  the  last  instalment  has  been  paid  the  goods  shaU 
become  the  property  of  the  hirer.  A  dause  provides  that  in 
case  of  default  of  any  instalment,  or  breach  of  any  part  of  the 
agreement,  aU  previous  payments  shaU  be  forfdted  to  the  lender, 
who  can  forcibly  recover  the  goods.  Such  agreemenu,  therdore, 
do  not  pass  the  property  in  the  goods,  which  remains  in  the 
lender  until  aU  the  instalments  have  been  paid.  But  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  may  sometimes  purposely  obscure  the  nature 
of  the  transaction  between  the  parties,  where,  for  example,  the 
bire-piudiase  is  merely  to  create  a  security  for  money.   In  such 


a  case  a  judge  wiU  look  to  the  true  nature  of  thie  transaction.' 
If  it  is  net  a  real  letting  and  hiring,  the  agreement  wiU  require 
registration  under  the  Bills  of  Sale  Acts.  If  the  agreement 
contains  words  to  the  effect  that  a  person  has  "  bought  or  agreed 
to  buy  "  goods,  the  transaction  comes  under  the  Facton  Act 
1889,  and  the  person  in  possession  of  the  goods  may  dispose 
of  them  and  give  a  good  title.  The  doctrine  of  reputed  owner^ip, 
by  which  a  bankrupt  is  deemed  the  reputed  owner  of  goods  in 
his  apparent  ponession,  has  been  somewhat  modified  by  trade 
customs,  in  accordance  with  which  property  is  frequently  let 
out  on  the  hiie-purchase  system  (see  Banksuptcy). 

HIRING  (from  O.  Eng.  A^tmii,  a  word  common  to  many  Teutonic 
languages  df.  Ger.  heua^,  Dutch  huren,  &c.),  in  law,  a  contract 
by  which  one  man  grants  the  use  of  a  thing  to  another  in  return 
for  a  certain  price.  It  corresponds  to  the  locatio-amductic  of 
Roman  law.  That  contract  was  dther  a  letting  of  a  thing 
{locatuhconductio  ret)  or  of  labour  (locatio  operarum).  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  contract  was  the  price.  Thus  the 
contracts  of  mtUuum,  commodaiumt  deposUum  and  mand<Uum, 
which  are  aU  gratuitous  contracts,  become,  if  a  price  is  fixed, 
cases  of  IccatuhconducUo.  In  modem  English  law  the  term  can 
scarcdy  be  said  to  be  used  in  a  strictly  technical  sense.  The 
contracts  which  the  Roman  law  grouped  together  under  the 
head  of  Ua^uhcondudw—^M^  as  those  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
master  and  servant,  &c. — are  not  in  English  law  treated  as  cases 
of  hiring  but  as  independent  varieties  of  contract.  Ndther 
in  law  books  nor  in  ordinary  discourse  could  a  tenant  farmer 
be  said  to  hire  his  land.  Hiring  would  generaUy  be  applied  to 
contracts  in  which  the  services  of  a  man  or  the  use  of  a  thing 
are  engaged  for  a  short  time. 

Hiring  Pairs,  or  StatMte  PairSt  stiU  hdd  in  Wales  and  some 
parts  of  En^and,  were  formerly  an  annual  fixture  in  every 
important  country  town.  These  fain  served  to  bring  togethor 
masten  and  servants.  The  men  and  maids  seeking  work  stood 
in  rows,  the  males  together  and  the  females  together,  while  masten 
and  mistresses  walked  down  the  lines  and  sdected  those  who 
suited  them.  OriginaUy  these  hiring-fain  were  always  hdd  on 
Martinmas  Day  (nth  of  November).  Now  they  are  held  on 
different  dates  in  different  towns,  usuaUy  in  October  or  November. 
In  Cumberland  the  men  seeking  work  stood  with  straws  in  thdr 
mouths.  In  Lincolnshire  the  bargain  between  employer  and 
employed  was  closed  by  the  giving  of  the  "  fasten-penny,"  the 
earnest  money,  usuaUy  a  shilling,  which  "  fastened  "  the  contract 
for  a  twdvemonth.  Some  few  days  after  the  Statute  Fair  it 
was  customary  to  hold  a  second  caUed  a  Mop  Fair  or  Runaway 
Mop.  "  Mop "  (from  Lat.  mappa,  napkhi,  or  smaU  doth) 
meant  in  Old  En^ish  a  tuft  or  tassel,  and  the  fair  was  so  caUed, 
it  is  suggested,  in  aUusion  to  tufts  or  badges  wom  by  those 
seeking  employment.  Thus  the  carter  wore  whipcord  on  his 
hat,  the  cowherd  a  tuft  of  cow's  hair,  and  so  on.  Another 
possible  explanation  would  be  to  take  the  word  "  mop  "  in  its 
old  provindal  slang  sense  of  "  a  fool,"  mop  fair  being  the  fools' 
fair,  a  sort  of  last  chance  offered  to  those  who  were  too  duU  or 
slovenly-looking  to  be  hired  at  the  statute  fair.  Perhaps  "  run* 
away  "  suggests  the  idea  of  those  absent  through  drankenness, 
or  those  who  simply  feared  to  face  the  ordeal  of  the  larger  hiring 
and  so  ran  away. 

HIROSAKI,  a  town  of  Japan  in  the  province  of  Michmoku 
or  Rikuchiu,  north  Nippon,  33  m.  S.W.  of  Aomori  by  rail.  Pop. 
about  37,000.  The  fine  isolated  cone  of  Iwakisan,  a  mountain 
of  pilgrimage,  rises  to  the  west.  Hirosaki  is  a  very  old  place, 
formerly  residence  of  a  great  daimio  (or  daimyo)  and  capital  of 
a  vast  prindpaUty,  and  still  the  seat  of  a  high  court  with  juris- 
diction over  the  surrounding  districts  of  Aomori  and  Akita. 
Like  most  places  in  north  Nippon,  it  is  built  with  continu- 
ous verandas  extending  from  house  to  house,  and  affording  a 
promenade  completely  sheltered  from  the  snows  of  winter. 
Apples  of  fine  flavour  grow  in  the  district,  which  also  enjoys 
some  reputation  for  its  peculiar  green  lacquer-ware. 

HIROSHIGE  (1797- 1 858),  Japanese  artist,  was  one  of  the 
principal  membera  of  that  branch  of  the  Ukiya-ye  or  Popular 
School  of  Painting  in  Japan,  a  school  which  chle&s  t&MSi^ 
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colouPiirinU.    IIbf*iii[lynuiM  wuAii(lSTaUlue;tli>tiiDdB  one  with  tbt  luSx  -M-  (AbiUinslH),  where  it  k  deuty  HMi4- 

irhJcta  be  h  knoiFD  bavins  been,  In  (cconUnce  vith  Jipuae  uy.    On  tbe  lipilfjrtmr  of  Ihii  tee  Saiiiii.               (K.  S.  O 

pnctice,  idopttd  by  bim  in  ncognitlon  o[  tb«  fut  thai  be  wu  BIRIAO  (toimerly  HiriduH),  i  villifc  of  Ctrminj,  b  lb 

>  pupil  ol  ToyobiiD,    Tie  cariieit  reference  to  tint  it  In  tbe  kingdom  o(  WOrtlembeij,  on  tbe  Nagold  utd  the  Pfotxhm- 

■ccDuDt  given  by  u  bhabitut  of  tbe  Lu-diu  iiluds  ol  a  Hoib  nitsay,  i  m.  N.  of  Calw.    Pop.  too.    HInaa  baa  Km 

vitit  10  Japan;  wbere  a  ikeUb  of  a  pcoceuian  drawn  wilb  great  unall  manufaclures,  but  it  owa  ita  origin  and  bitlofieal  intaal 

(kill  by  Hiroshigc  at  tbe  age  of  ten  yean  ociy  ia  mentioned  ai  loitafonner  Benedictine  monaatery.ifinujIerMait  HmmM^nm, 

one  of  the  remarkable  aigfats  aeen.    At  the  age  of  fifteen  be  al  one  period  one  of  tbe  moat  famoui  in  Europe.     lu  pjctufaqua 

applied  unaucceisfuUy  to  be  adzniltcd  to  (he  atudio  ol  the  eider  raini.  of  which  only  the  chapel  with  the  tibraiy  ball  are  itill  it 

Toyoliuni;  but  wai  eventually  received  by  Toyohiro.    On  the  goodpieiervation.tcatifylothepriiijnegrandeutof tbecMabBih- 

death  of  the  latter  in  1818,  be  began  la  praciiie  on  bit  own  ment.  It  waa  founded  about  Sjo  by  Count  Ertafried  of  C>hi,  al 

account,  but  finding  unall  cncauragement  at  Yedo  (Tokyo)  he  the  inaligatiou  of  his  ion,  Biabc^  Netting  of  Vendll,  iriu  a- 

removed  to  Kioto,  where  he  publiahed  a  act  ol  landscapea.    He  ticbcd  it  with,  among  other  treaaurei,  tbe  body  of  St  Aiudn. 

poon  relumed  10  Yedo,  wiiere  his  work  uon  became  pt^mlar.  Ita  firat  ciccupanti  fSj8)  were  a  colony  of  filtecQ  monka  Inm 

and  wai  tmiuied  by  alber  aitiiu.    He  died  in  that  dty  on  Ihe  Fulda,  diidple*  of  Htibanua  Maurua  and  Wilafcid  Strabo, 

6tb  day  of  the  glh  month  of  tbe  year,  Anad  jtb,  at  (he  age  of  headed  by  the  abbot  Liudebert.    During  abont  >  century  and  a 

ilxty-two,  and  waa  buried  at  Aaakuaa.    One  of  hii  pu|»la,  half,  under  the  foeteiing  care  of  tbe  counta  of  C>]«,  it  enjoyed 

BiroEkobu,  received  from  bim  Ihe  name  ol  Hircablge  11.  and  great  pTOiperily,  and  be<ame  an  important  aeac  of  learning;  btt 

another,  Ando  Tokubei,  tbat  of  Hiroahige  III.    All  three  were  towatda  the  end  ol  the  loth  century  the  nvageaof  the  peatiltDci 

cloiely  aiaociated  with  tbe  work  ligned  with  tbe  name  of  tbe  combined  with  the  rapacity  of  ita  patroni,  and  tbe  «JftJ.— 

maaler.    Hiroahige  II.  aome  time  after  the  year  iSOj  fell  into  and  immorality  of  iti  inmates,  to  bring  It  to  the  hmcit  ebb. 

dtagrace  and  waa  compelled  to  leave  Yedo  lor  Nagasaki,  where  After  it  bad  been  desolate  and  in  ruins  for  upwards  of  slxly  ycaa 

he  died;  Hiroshige  III.  then  called  himaelf  Hiroahige  IL      He  il  was  rebuilt  In  losg,  and  under  Abbot  William— WOhdm  na 

died  in  1896,    The  earlier  prints  by  these  artists,  whose  wixk  Hirsau — abbot  from  1069  to  logi,  it  more  than  ngaincd  iti 

can  hardly  be  separated,  are  ol  extraordinary  merit.    They  lonnet  iplendotir.    By  bit  CtTuWalimui  fiirmijiaiMt,  ■  new 

apphcd  Ihe  procesa  of  colour  block  printing  to  tbe  purposes  reli^u*  order,  tbe  Ordo  Hirsiugietuis,  wss  formed,  tbe  rale  <( 

of  depicting  landscape,  with  a  breadth,  skill  and  luit^ility  of  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  many  monastic  iilililliliiimili 

convention  (hat  has  been  equalled  ooly  by  Hokusai  in  Japan,  throu^iout  Germany,  such  as  those  of  Blaubeuren.  Eifuit  aid 

and  by  do  European.    Moat  of  tlidr  subjects  were  derived  from  SchaShtuten.    Tbe  friend  and  correspondent  ol  Pope  Gretocy 

tbe  neighbourhood  ol  Yedo,  or  were  scenes  on  the  old  high  road  VII.,  and  of  Anselm  of  Canteibiuy,  Abbot  William  took  active 

—the  TokaidO— that  ran  from  that  dty  to  Kioto.    The  two  part  in   tbe  polidco-ecdesiattiad   ajntnveraka  ol  bit  Urn; 

elder  of  the  name  were  competent  painters,  and  picture*  and  while  a  treatiM  from  hit  pen,  Dt  miuiia  il  Umii,  as  wdl  at  tk 

drawings  by  them  are  occaaionally  to  be  met  with.  PkilaiefJuiarum  cl  oibByuniikanaii  inililiiliBmim  lihri  in.,  beta 

Sk  E.  F.  StianR.  "Japanese  Colour-prints"  (Vidnria  and  witness  to  hit  inleresl  lb  tdence  and  pbiloiopby.    About  tbe  eid 

Altvl  Utttmm  Biailmk,  1904).                                   (e:  F.  S.)  of  the  nth  century  (be  malerial  and  monl  welfare  of  Hbni 

HIHOSHniA,  a  dty  and  seaport  of  Japao,  capital  of  tbe  was  again  very  perceptibly  on  the  decline;  and  it  never  illcr 

government  ol  its  name  in  central  Nippon.    Pop.  (ipoj)  11  j,;4j.  wards  again  nee  Into  importance.    In  consequence  </  Ik 

It  is  very  beautifully  situated  on  a  small  plain  aunounded  by  Reformation  it  sraa  aeculariied  in  1558;  in  lOgi  It  was  laidk 

hills,  Ihe  bay  being  aiudded  with  islanda.    In  Its  general  aspect  it  ruins  by  tbe  French.    The  Ckrtiiiain  Hirtautuiut,  or,  as  in  tk 

reacmbles  Osaka,  from  which  It  is  19a  m.  W.  by  rail,  and  neat  to  later  etUtion  It  Is  called,  Amaki  Hirsaupnaa  of  Abbot  Tiilk- 

that  place  andHiogoit  ia  the  moat  important  commerdal  centre  mlut  (Basd.  15S0;  St  Call,  1690), fa,  although  cootainiof  mud 

on  tbe  Inland  Sea.    The  govenunent  has  an  area  of  about  3000  thai  is  merely  legendary,  an  important  source  of  iofotmatioa, 

tq.  m-,  with  a  population  of  about  1,500,000.    Hiroahima  is  not  only  on  the  affairs  of  this  monastery,  but  also  on  tbe  early 

famous  all  over  Japanowing  10  its  association  with  the  ndghbour-  history  of  Germany.    Tbe  Coda  Jftfiawfifluu  wu  edited  l^ 

ing  islet  of  Itaku-Shima,  "  Island  of  Light,"  which  is  dedicated  A.  F.  Cfrfirer  and  printed  at  Stuttgart  In  1S4J. 

(0  the  goddesi  Bentin  and  regarded  atone  of  the  three  wonders  SetSlrdi. Dai KloUir Hiruiau  (iSu);  HelnisdlVfer.  Fnimtm 

of  Japan,    The  chief  temple  datea  from  the  year  587,  arul  the  ■"  Cf^uUt  ia  Abti  Wilkdm  ■«  Hirtcka*  {Gfttlinfen,    1I74I: 

Uand,whid,i,inhabitedlargdybypri.su««Ithd,attend^^^^  gt^^T'  .SST  ^lli^nt  'JwX;!".^^^^'^ 

is  annually  visiled  by  thousands  olpdgnms.    But  the  hallowed  Jcto.wj  HiniknH  (H.lle.  1901);  GiteteToB  Birukama  wUii^ 

soil  Is  never  tilled,  so  (hat  all  provisions  have  to  be  brought  from  da  Jmralilitrilmis  (Cctha,   iftflt);  C.   H.  Klaiber.  Dot  KlaOn 

tbe  surrounding  districts.  Hirsdau  (Tubingen,  iSM):  and:  Baer,  DU  Hiriauoi  B***k^ 

RIRPIHI  (from  an  Oscan  or  Sabine  item  Urft-.  "wolf"),  an  IFwibuig.  iSg;)- 

inland  Samnite  tribe  in  the  south  of  Italy,  whose  territory  was  BIIUCH,  MAURICE  DB,  BaiON  HlUCB  Attr  Gehitth,  in  tk 

bounded  by  that  ol  the  LucanI  on  the  S,,  tbe  Campani  on  the  baronage  of  Bavaria  (iSji-iSoi),  capitalist  and  pbilantlinipiit 

S.W.,  tbe  Appuli  (Apuli]  and  Ftentani  on  tbe  E,  and  N.E.     On  (German  by  birth,  Austro-Hungarian  by  domidle),  was  bom  at 

the  N.  we  find  them,  politically  speaking,  identified  with  the  Munich,  4th  December  iSji.    His  grandfather,  the  first  JewiA 

Penlri  and  Caracini,  and  with  them  constituting  the  Samcile  bndowaer  In  Bavaria,  waa  ennobled  with  tbe  prOJital  "taf 

alliance  in  tbe  wars  of  the  4th  century  B.C.  (see  Samnitiis).  Cereulb  "  in  iSiS;  bis  lalber.  who  was  banker  to  the  Bavatiu 

The  Roman  policy  ol  separation  cut  themoSlrom  these  allies  by  king,  was  created  a  baron  in  iS6g.    The  family  for  genera tionshM 

tbe  foundation  of  Beneventum  in  lOfl  B.c<,  and  henceforward  they  occupiedaprominent  position  in  the  German  Jewish  community. 

are  a  aeparale  unit;  they  joined  Hannibal  in  irO  B.C.,  and  re-  At  the  ageof  thirteen  youngHirschwaascnt  to  Brussels  to  achool, 

talned  their  indcpciidence  until,  alter  joining  in  (be  Soda!  war,  bu(  when  seventeen  years  old  he  went  into  butinett.     In  iSij 

whkh  in  ihdr  part  ol  Italy  can  batdly  be  laid  to  have  ceased  till  be  became  atsodaied  irith  the  banking  house  ol  Bischodsbeia 

thefinaidefeatof  theSamnitetby  Sullain  S3  B.C..  they  tecdved  k  (^Idichmidt,  of  Brussels,  London  and  Paris.    He  amassed  t 

tbe   Roman  franchise.    Of   thdr  Oscan  speech,  boidea  the  large  fortune,  which  he  increased  by  punbasing  and  wockiai 

evidence  of  thdr  place-names,  only  a  lew  fragments  survive  railway  concessions  in  Austria,  Turkey  and  the  Balkana,  and  by 

(R.  S.  Conway,  T*t  Hoik  Dialitti,  pp.  1708.;  and  lor  kirpo;  speculalioni  in  sugar  and  copper.    While  living  in  great  ^endour 

a.  p.  aoo).    In  (he  ethmtogy  ol  Italy  the  Hirpinl  appear  from  in  Paris  and  London  and  on  his  estates  in  Hungary,  he  devoted 

one  point  of  view  asthe  purest  type  ol  Safine  slock,  namely,  that  much  of  hit  time  to  schemes  tor  the  rehd  ol  his  Hebrew  co> 

in  which  (be  proportion  ol  eihnica  formed  arith  the  tuffii  -m-  religionists  In  lands  where  they  were  persecuted  and  lyprtwtJ 

it  bighett,  thirty-thtee  out  of  thirty-sii  (tibal  or  municipal  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  tbe  educational  work  of  (be  ABiaaei 

epithet*  being  lonned  thereby  (>.{ .  Cowfiin,  CaMf$tm£t  and  raly  latatlite  Univenelle,  ud  on  two  occasion*  preseoted  tbe  wcklf 
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wbh  ^bs  <rf  ■  miUiOD  tnnis.  . 
tbc  deficiU  [o  the  ■ccouati  ol  tl 
tboiuand  pounds  i  year.  In  i 
enltd  tt 


wilb  u 


cairittlucd  hii  doutioni 
Lid  pioducuig  mn  uiniuJ 
I  the  fortieth  uuuvenuy 


inconw  of  £i6;aao.    Oo  (ht  ol 

ol  (be  emperor  Fnncii  JoHph'a  aoeuion  10  IDe  Aiuuian  tcnne 
be  gave  £joD,eoo  for  ihe  establishtnenl  ol  ptimuy  ud  tedmicil 
Khoob  ia  C^cia  and  ihe  Bukowim.  The  (rotot  chihtable 
cnttrprise  on  which  be  embukcd  wu  la  conneiiaa  with  the 
perj«ulion  of  the  Jewi  in  Russii  (nc  Ami-Si 


:F  fundi  niMd  f< 


tit  n 


Tclugtn  in  iMi,  but,  feeling  tb 
to  the  cBons  nude  in  western  Europe  for  (be  rdief  of  the  RuMiu 
Jewi,  be  oHertd  Ibe  Ruuiin  Covcrtimcnl  £5.000,000  for  the  en- 
dowment ol  I  lyitcm  olieculiredualioniDbeaubUihedinthe 
JniihpaleolKitlemeni,  ThcRuuiia  Government  w»  willing 
(o  accept  the  money,  but  declined  to  allow  any  loreigner  to  he 
concerned  in  in  control  or  admioittralioi.  Tblreupon  Baron 
fie  Hindi  molved  to  devote  the  money  to  ha  imigritioo  and 
coloniiation  icheme  which  ihould  afford  (be  perteculed  Jewi 
opporluniljn  of  Btablishing  tbemselva  in  agricultural  cotontci 
■""    ■■      ■       "  '        led tbeJewiihCoIonizaliot  "        '    ' 


■t  an  Enjlish  : 
be  pretented  tc 

£1.150,000  win 


>]  of  £i,e 


a  further  lum  of  f  7.000.000.  On  the  d< 
e  capital  was  increaied  to£ii.ooo,ooo.al  which 
0  Ihe  Treasury,  after  some  litigation,  la  death 
innoiu  lund,  which  is  probably  the  grea(es( 
n  the  world.  i>  now  managed  by  delegates  of 
lietio.  chiefiy  the  Anglo- Jewish  Association  of 
Alliance  Israf " 


n  the  aj 


.    The 


.irobibiicd  fromworlcing  for  profit,  p 

large  coloniet  in  South  America.  Canada  and  AJia  Minor.  In 
addition  to  lis  vast  agricultural  work  il  has  a  gigantic  and  complex 
machinery  lor  dealing  with  the  whole  problem  of  Jewiih  penecu- 
lion,  including  emigtalion  and  distributing  agenciea,  lechnical 
■chooh,  CD-operative  ficlorlei,  savings  and  loan  bank)  and  model 
dwelling  in  Ihe  congested  Russian  Jewries.  It  also  luhvcntions 
and  assists  a  large  number  of  societies  all  over  the  world  whose 
work  is  connected  with  the  relief  and  nhabiliution  of  Jewish 
nfugees.  Besides  this  great  organization,  BaiDn  de  Hinch 
founded  in  iSgi  a  benevolent  trust  in  (ht  Uuited  Stalei  for  tbe 
benefit  of  Jewish  immigrants,  which  be  endowed  with  i«i)3,ooo. 
Hit  minor  charities  wen  on  a  princely  tcale,  and  during  hit 
residence  bi  London  he  distributed  over  £100,000  among  the 
local  hospitaK  It  was  in  this  manner  that  be  disposed  of  tbe 
whole  gross  proceeds  derived  from  his  lucceasei  on  the  English 
turf,  of  which  be  was  a  lavish  patron.  He  raced,  as  he  said 
bimsell.  "  for  tbe  London  hospitals,"  and  in  i&i)i,  when  his  filly, 
U  FIfche,  won  the  Oaks,  Si  Leget  ,■'••"  ■  -  • 


s  Iroi 


unted  (I 


■  fw.oo 


Baron  de  Hinch  married  od  iglh  June  iSsj  Oira,  daughter 
Senator  BischoHiheim  ol  Brussels  (b.  iB]3).  by  whom  be  bad  a 
■on  and  daughter,  both  ol  whom  predeceased  him  He  died  at 
Ogyalla.  near  Komom.  in  Hungary,  list  April  ig^^.  The 
baroness,  who  seconded  her  husband's  charitable  work  with 
great  munificence — their  total  benefactions  have  been  estimated 
at  £t 8. 000,000.— died  at  Paris  on  [fat  ist  of  April  1B9* 

For  demii  ol  Bamn  de  Hirsch't  chief  cbariliei  lee  the  annual 
■ntJon  Cerlrale  ■■  of  the  Jewish  Colonuation  Aandilion.    (U  W.J*" 

HIRSCH.  SAMSON  RAPHAEL  [iKoS-iSSS).  Jewish  theologian, 
WIS  bom  in  Hamburg  in  iSoSand  dledit  Ftankfon-on-lhe-Main 
in  igaS.  He  opposed  the  reform  tendency  of  Geiger  (f.i.),  and 
presenied  Jewish  onbodoiy  In  a  new  and  attractive  light.  His 
philosophical  conception  ol  tradition,  associated  as  it  was  with 


the  Franklon 


'  Neo-Orihodoiy."  Hitsch  eiercised  a  j 
e  Synagogue  and  undoubtedly  stemmed 
1  £c«Tj  (i83«).  wit 


,  and  commentaifs  on  (be  Pentateuch  and  PHlma.  TbcK 
uked  by  much  originality,  but  thni  tntcsii  Is  fandluL 
volomei  of  his  esaayi  have  been  published  (19)1-1908)1 
u  CaammiiU  Scirifln  from  his  periodical 


irere  collected  ai 


Hhwh't  religigui 
(Londoa.  19DJ). 


*  5.  A.  Hincb,  A  BaA  el 
(I.  A.) 
m  ol  Germany,  b  the  Prussian  provinca 
ua,  beautifully  situated  at  tbe  conQuence  of  the  Bobcc  and 
1, 1 1  JO  ft.  above  the  tea-level,  48  m.  S.E,  of  GOrliti,  on  the 
f  to  Clati,  with  branches  to  GrDntbal  and  Schmiedeberg. 
■90s)  ig,]ii.  It  is  lufiounded  by  pleasant  promenadea 
ing  the  site  of  its  lotmer  fortificationt.  It  posiettei  an 
elical  church,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Crost,  one  of  the  six 
I  Ktrckm  foi  the  Silesian  Pnteltanti  tlipulated  for  in  the 
lenLal  Al  transtkdt  between  Cfaajlei  XII,  of  Sweden  and  tbe 
irjosepbl.  in  1707,  four  Roman  Caiholicchurcho,  one  ol 
dates  from  tbe  I4lh  century,  a  synagogue,  several  schools, 
lanage  and  an  asylum.  The  town  is  the  principal  emporium 
merce  in  the  Silesian  mountains,  and  its  Industries  include 
ding  and  spinning  of  wool,  and  tbe  manufacture  of  Imen  and 

fabrics,  yam,  artificial  flowers,  paper,  cement,  porcelain, 
-wai.  blacking,  chemicals  and  dder.  There  is  alio  a 
irade  In  com,  wine  and  agricullutal  produce.  The  town 
:bnted  tor  In  romantic  surroundings,  including  Iba 
etberg,  from  which  Ibcre  is  a  splendid  view,  the  Hausberg, 
:licon,  crowned  by  a  small  Doric  temple,  the  Kreuiberg, 
ralka  commanding  beautiful    viewi,    and    the    Satilet 

over  which  there  Is  a  laUway  viaduct.  Hiischberg  *u 
tence  in  the  nth  century,  and  obtained  town  rights  in 
om  Duke  Boleslaus  of  Poland.  It  withsloodasicgcby  the 
a  in  1417,  and  an  attack  of  the  imperial  troops  in  1640, 
undatkm  of  Its  proqietity  was  laid  in  the  i6th  century  by 
roduction  of  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  veils, 
chberg  is  also  the  name  of  a  town  of  Tliuringia  on  tba' 
rith  manufactures  of  leather  and  knives.  Pop.  loao. 
■OH,  a  town  of  noithcm  France  in  the  department  of 
3 S  m.  by  rail  N.E.  of  Laon,  on  the  Disc.     Piqi.  (1906) 

It  occupies  an  important  stiategic  position  close  to  tbe 
d  intersection  of  several  railway  tines,  and  not  far  from 
Igian  frontier.  For  Its  defence  there  are  a  permanent  fort 
o  batteries,  near  the  railway  junction.     The  town  caniet 

manufacture  of  ^ats  bottla,  tiles,  iron  and  tin  goods, 

nns,  ADLUS  (c.  90-43  B.C.),  Roman  historian  and  atatet- 
He  was  with  Juhus  Caesar  as  legate  in  Caul,  but  after  the 
ar  broke  out  in  49  he  seems  to  have  remained  in  Rome  to 
Caesar's  interests.  He  was  also  a  personal  friend  1^ 
He  was  nominated  with  C.  Vibius  Pansa  by  Caesar  for 
nsulship  of  43;  and  after  the  dictator's  ai  '      ' 

44i  he  and  his  colleague  supported  the  si 


m  Hirtius  had  at  BrsI  sidei 


rial  party 

ul  for  Mulina,  where  Anlonius  was  besieging  Dedmna 
.  On  Ihe  I  jtb  of  April,  Pansa  was  attacked  by  Antonlui 
urn  GaUorum,  about  S  m.  from  Mulina,  and  lost  his  life 
engagement,  Hirtius.  however,  compelled  Anlonius  to 
m  Mutina,  where  another  battle  took  place  on  tbe  >5tb 
h)  of  April,  b  which  Hirtiua  was  slain.  Of  the  continut- 
I  Caesar's  ComsKntortu—tbe  eighth  book  ol  the  Gallic  war, 
toiy  of  the  Aleiandrian,  African  and  Spanish  wars— Um 
generally  allowed  to  be  by  Hirtius;  the  Aleiandrian  war 
api  by  him  (or  Oppius) ;  tbe  last  two  are  supposed  to  have 
rilten  at  his  request,  by  persons  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
described,  with  a  view  to  subsequent  revision  and  incoipon- 
hisproposed  work  on  military  commanders.  Tbe  language 
iuB  it  sood,  but  his  style  is  monotonous  and  lacks  vigour. 
u>  and  the  other  coniinuaton  of  Caesar  are  diicuiaed  in  M. 
,  GackkiH  itt  ilmuikni  LUinlv,  \.:  also  R.  SehoeUer, 
Alnaamm  (looj).  For  the  hiatory  of  Ihe  period  see  under 
[us;  Cicero's  Ltiuti  (ed.  Tyireli  and  Porter)!  G.  Bd^er. 
inJ  kU  Prvndj  (Eng.  Inoa..  189;), 

tiM     IBH    AL-KALBI    (AbD-1    Mundbii    Hishlm    ibn 
imed  ibn  u*-St'ib  ul-Kalbl  d.  t.  819),  Arabic  hittorian. 
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wa9  bom  in  Kufa,  bat  spent  much  of  hb  life  in  Bagdad.  Like  his 
father,  on  whose  authority  he  relied  largely,  he  collected  informa- 
tion about  the  genealogies  and  history  of  the  andent  Arabs. 
According  to  the  Pihrist  (see  NadIm)  he  wrote  140  works.  As 
independent  works  they  have  almost  entirely  ceased  to  exist,  but 
his  account  of  the  genealogies  of  the  Arabs  is  continually  quoted 
in  the  Kitdb  td-Agh&ni. 

Large  extracts  from  another  of  his  works,  the  KUSb  id-AsnAm, 
are  contained  in  the  KhiaAnat  tU-Adab  (iii.  342-346)  and  in  the 
geography  of  Y&qQt  (c.v.).  These  latter  have  been  translated  whh 
comments  by  J.  Wellnausen  in  his  Rtsie  des  arabuchen  Heidenlutns 
(3nd  ed..  Berlin.  1897).  (G.  W.  T.) 

HISPELLUM  (mod.  Spello,  f.v.),  an  itncient  town  of  Umbria, 
Italy,  3  m.  N.of  Fulginlae,  on  the  road  between  it  and  Perusia, 
1030  ft.  above  sea-leveL  It  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned 
before  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  founded  a  colony  there  (Colonia 
Itdia  Hispeitum)  and  extended  its  territory  to  the  springs  of  the 
Clitumnus,  which  had  originally  belonged  to  the  territory  of 
Mevania.  It  received  the  name  of  Flavia  Constans  by  a  rescript 
of  the  emperor  Constantinc,  a  copy  of  which  on  a  marble  tablet 
is  still  preserved  at  Spello.  The  gate  by  which  the  town  is 
entered  is  ancient  and  has  three  portrait  statues  above  it;  two 
other  gates  and  a  part  of  the  dty  wall,  built  of  rectangular  blocks 
of  local  limestone,  may  still  be  seen,  as  also  the  ruins  of  what 
is  possibly  a  triumphal  arch  (attributed  to  Augustus)  and  an 
amphitheatre,  and  perhaps  of  a  theatre,  dose  to  the  modem 
high-road,  outside  the  town.  (T.  As.) 

'  HI8SAR,  a  district  in  Central  Asia,  lying  between  66**  30'  and  70** 
E.  and  39*  15'  and  37^  N.  and  dependent  on  the  amir  of  Bokhara. 
It  forms  that  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Amu-darya  or  Oxus  which 
lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  Afghan  province 
of  Balkh.  The  westem  prolongation  of  the  Tian-shan,  which 
divides  the  basin  of  the  Zarafshan  from  that  of  the  upper  Amu, 
after  rising  to  a  height  of  13,300  ft.,  bifurcates  in  67**  45'  E.  The 
main  chain,  the  southem  arm  of  this  bifurcation,  designated  the 
Hissar  range,  but  sometimes  called  also  Koh-i-tau,  forms  the  N. 
and  N.W.  boundaries  of  Hissar.  On  the  W.  it  is  wholly  bounded 
by  the  desert;  the  Amu  limits  it  on  the  S.  and  S.E.;  and  Kara- 
teghin  and  Darvaz  complete  the  boundary  on  the  E.  Until 
1875  it  was  one  of  the  least  known  tracts  of  Central  Asia.  Hissar 
is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  four  tributaries  of  the  Amu, 
viz.  the  Surkhab  or  Vakhsh,  Kafimihan,  Surkhan  and  Shirabad- 
darya,  which  descend  from  the  snowy  mountains  to  the  north 
and  form  a  series  of  fertile  valleys,  disposed  in  a  fan-shape, 
within  which  lie  the  prindpal  towns.  In  the  N.W.  boundary 
range  between  Khuzar  and  Derbent  is  situated  the  defile 
formeriy  called  the  Iron  Gate  (Caspian  Gates,  Bftb-al-Hadid,  Dar 
Ahanin  and  in  Chinese  T'ie-m€n-kuan)  but  now  styled  Biu^ol- 
khana  or  the  Goat-house.  It  was  also  called  Kohluga,  said  to  be 
a  Mongol  word  meaning  barrier.  This  pass  is  described  as  a  deep 
but  narrow  chasm  in  a  transverse  range,  whose  rocks  overhang 
and  threaten  to  choke  the  tortuous  and  gloomy  corridor  (in 
places  but  five  paces  wide)  which  affords  the  only  exit  from  the 
valley.  In  andent  times  it  was  a  vantage  point  of  much  im- 
portance and  commanded  one  of  the  chief  routes  between 
Turkestan  and  India.  HsQan  Tsang,  the  Chinese  traveller,  who 
passed  through  it  in  the  7th  century,  states  that  there  were 
then  two  folding  doors  or  gates,  cased  with  iron  and  hung 
with  bells,  placed  across  the  pass.  Clavijo,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador to  the  court  of  Tlmur,  heard  of  this  when  he  passed 
through  the  defile  neariy  800  years  later,  but  the  gates  had  then 
disappeared. 

The  Surkhan  valley  is  highly  cultivated,  especially  in  its 
upper  portion.  It  supplies  Bokhara  with  com  and  sheep,  but 
its  chief  products  are  rice  and  flax.  The  town  of  Hissar  (pop. 
15,000)  commands  the  entrance  into  the  fertile  valleys  of  the 
Surkhan  and  Kafimihan,  just  as  Kabadian  at  the  southem  end 
of  the  latter  defends  them  from  the  south.  Hissar  was  long 
famous  for  its  damascened  swords  and  its  silk  goods.  Kulab 
produces  wheat  in  abundance,  and  gold  is  brought  thither  from 
the  surrounding  districts.  Kabadian  is  a  large,  silk-produdng 
town,  and  is  surrounded  with  rice-fields. 

The  population  consists  prindpally  of  Uxbegs  and  Tajiks, 


the  former  predominating  and  gradually  pushing  the  Tajfts 
into  the  hills.  On  the  banks  of  the  Amu  there  are  Turfcoouas 
who  work  the  ferries,  drive  sheep  and  accompany  caravaas. 
Lyuli  (gipsies),  Jews,  Hindus  and  Afghans  -are  other  ekneats 
of  the  population.  The  climate  of  the  valleys  of  Hissar  and 
Kulab  is  pleasant,  as  they  are  protected  by  mountains  to  the 
north  and  open  towards  the  south.  They  produce  all  the  cereah 
and  garden  plants  indigenous  to  Central  Asia.  Cotton  b  growa 
in  the  distria  of  Shirabad;  and  cotton,  wheat,  flax,  sheep  and 
rock-salt  are  all  exported. 

History. — This  country  was  andently  part  of  the  PersiaB 
empire  of  the  Achaemenidae,  and  probably  afterwards  of  the 
Graeco-Bactrian  kingdom,  and  then  subject  to  the  invadinf 
Asiatic  tribes  who  broke  up  that  kingdom,  e.g.  the  Yue-da. 
It  was  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Ephthalites  or  White 
Huns,  who  were  subdued  by  the  Turks  in  the  eariy  part  of  ik 
7th  century.  It  then  became  subject  successivdy  to  the  Maboo- 
medan  invaders  from  Persia,  and  after  to  the  Mongol  dynastjr 
of  Jenghlz  Khan,  and  to  Timur  and  his  successors.  It  subK* 
quently  became  a  cluster,  of  Uzbeg  states  and  was  annexed 
by  the  amir  of  Bokhara  (q.v.)  in  1869-1870,  soon  after  the  RussiiB 
occupation  of  Samarkand.  (J.  T.  Be.;  C.  El.) 

BISSAU,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  DdU 
division  of  the  Punjab.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  RajpoiaBS 
railway  and  the  Westem  Jumna  canal,  io3  m.  W.N.W.of  DcU. 
Pop.  (1901)  17,647.  It  was  founded  in  1356  by  the  enpov 
Feroz  Shah,  who  constmcted  the  canal  to  supply  it  with  water; 
but  this  fell  into  decay  during  the  i8th  century,  owing  to  tk 
constant  inroads  of  marauders.  Hissar  was  almost  oompktdy 
depopulated  during  the  famine  of  1783,  but  was  afterwanb 
occupied  by  the  famous  Irish  adventurer  George  Thomas, 
who  built  a  fort  and  collected  inhabitants.  It  is  now  duefy 
known  for  its  cattle  and  horse  fairs,  and  has  a  cotton  factoiy. 

The  District  comprises  an  area  of  5317  sq.  m.  It  foms 
the  western  border  district  of  the  great  Bikaiiir  desert,  and 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  sandy  plains  dotted  with  shnb 
and  brushwood,  and  broken  by  undulations  towards  tk 
south,  which  rise  into  hills  of  rock  like  islands  out  of  a 
sea  of  sand. .  The  Ghaggar  is  its  only  river,  idiote  supply  is 
uncertain,  depending  much  on  the  fall  of  rain  in  the  krnr 
Himalayas;  its  overflow  in  times  of  heavy  rain  b  caught  by 
jhils,  which,  dry  up  in  the  hot  season.  The  Western  Jmsaa 
canal  crosses  the  district  from  east  to  west,  irrigating  masy 
villages.  The  soil  is  in  places  hard  and  dayey,  and  difficdt 
to.  till;  but  when  sufficiently  irrigated  it  is  highly  productiTe. 
Old  mosques  and  other  buildings  exist  in  parts  of  the  diatxict 
Hissar  produces  a  breed  of  Urge  milk-white  oxen,  whidi  are 
in  great  request  for  the  carriages  of  natives.  The  dutrict  hai 
always  been  subject  to  famine.  The  first  calamity  of  thb  kiod 
of  which  there  is  authentic  record  was  in  1783;  and  Hissar  hai 
suffered  severely  in  more  recent  famines.  Its  populatioa  is 
1901  was  781,717,  showing  practically  no  increase  in  the  decade, 
whereas  in  the  previous  decade  there  had  been  an  increase  of 
15%.  The  climate  is  very  dry,  hot  westerly  winds  bk>«inf 
from  the  middle  of  March  till  July.  Cotton  weaving,  giaoiog 
and  pressing  are  carried  on.  The  district  is  served  by  the 
Rajputana-Malwa,  the  Southem  Punjab  and  the  Jodhiwr* 
Bikanir  railways.  The  chief  trading  centres  are  Bhiwani,  Hais, 
Hissar  and  Sirsa. 

Before  the  Mahommedan  conquest,  the  semi-desert  tiact 
of  which  Hissar  district  now  forms  part  was  the  retreat  cf 
Chauhan  Rajputs.  Towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  the 
Bhattis  of  Bhattiana  gained  ascendancy  after  bloody  stnic^ 
To  complete  the  ruin  brought  on  by  these  conflicts,  nature  kat 
her  aid  in  the  great  famine  of  1783.  Hissar  passed  nomina^y 
to  the  British  in  1803,  but  they  could  not  enforce  order  till  tSio. 
Early  in  the  mutiny  of  1857  Hissar  was  wholly  lost  for  a  tine 
to  British  rule,  and  all  Europeans  were  either  murdered  or 
compelled  to  fly.  The  Bhattis  rose  under  their  hereditary 
chiefs,  and  the  majority  of  the  Mahommedan  population  foDoncd 
their  example.  Before  Delhi  had  been  recovered,  the  icbdl 
were  utterly  routed. 
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HISnABUS  (d.  494  B.C.),  tyrant  of  MOetos  under  the  Persian 
king  Darius  Hystaspis.  According  to  Herodotus  he  rendered 
great  service  to  Darius  while  he  was  campaigning  in  Scythia  by 
persuading  his  fellow-despots  not  to  destroy  the  bridge,  over 
the  Danube  by  which  the  Persians  must  return.  Choosing  his 
own  reward  for  this  service,  he  became  possessor  of  territory  near 
Myrcinus  (afterwards  AmphipoUs),  rich  in  timber  and  minerals. 
The  success  of  his  enterprise  led  to  his  being  invited  to  Susa, 
where  in  the  midst  of  every  kind  of  honour  he  was  virtually 
a  prisoner  of  Darius,  who  had  reason  to  dread  his  growing 
power  in  Ionia.  During  this  period  the  Greek  dties  were  left 
under  native  despots  supported  by  Persia,  Aristagoras,  son-in- 
law  of  Histiaeus,  being  ruler  of  Miletus  in  his  stead.  This  prince, 
having  failed  against  Naxos  in  a  joint  expedition  with  the  satrap 
Artaphemes,  began  to  stir  up  the  lonians  to  revolt,  and  this 
result  was  brought  to  pass,  according  to  Herodotus^  by  a  secret 
message  from  Histiaeus.  The  revolt  assumed  a  formidable 
character  and  Histiaeus  persuaded  Darius  that  he  alone  could 
quell  it.  He  was  allowed  to  leave  Susa,  but  on  his  arrival  at 
the  coast  found  himself  suspected  by  the  satrap,  and  was  ulti- 
mately driven  to  establish  himself  (Herodotus  says  as  a  pirate; 
more  probably  in  charge  of  the  Bosporus  route)  at  Byzantium. 
After  the  total  failure  of  the  revolt  at  the  battle  of  Lade,  he  made 
various  attempts  to  re-establish  himself,  but  was  ^raptured  by 
the  Persian  Harpagus  and  crucified  by  Artaphemes  at  Sardis. 
His  head  was  embalmed  and  sent  to  Darius,  who  gave  it  honour- 
ftble  burial.  The  theory  of  Herodotus  that  the  Ionian  xevolt 
was  caused  by  the  single  message  of  Histiaeus  is  incredible; 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  lonians  had  been  meditating 
since  about  512  a  patriotic  revolt  against  the  Persian  domination 
and  the  "tyrants"  on  whom  it  rested  (see  Grote,  Hist,  of 
Cruct^  ed.  1907,  especially  p.  122  note;  art.  lOMU,  and 
authorities;  also  S.  Heinlein  in  Klio^  1909,  pp.  341-351). 

HI8T0L00Y  (Or.  larbi^  web,  tissue,  properly  the  web-beam 
of  the  loom,  from  (crrdyat,  to  make  to  stand),  the  science  which 
deals  with  the  structure  of  the  tissues  of  plants  and  animals 
(see  Cytology). 

HISTORY.  The  word  "  history  "  is  used  in  two  senses.  It 
may  mean  either  the  record  of  events,  or  events  themselves. 
Originally  (see  below)  limited  to  inquiry  and  statement,  it  was 
only  in  comparatively  modem  times  that  the  meaning  of  the  word 
was  extended  to  include  the  phenomena  which  form  or  might 
form  their  subject.  It  was  perhaps  by  a  somewhat  careless 
transference  of  ideas  that  this  extension  was  brought  about. 
Now  indeed  it  is  the  commoner  meaning.  We  speak  of  the 
"  history  of  England  "  without  reference  to  any  literary  narrative. 
We  term  kings  and  statesmen  the  "  makers  of  history,"  and  some- 
times say  that  the  historian  only  records  the  history  which 
they  make.  History  in  this  connexion  is  obviously  not  the 
record,  but  the  thing  to  be  recorded.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such 
4  double  meaning  of  the  word  should  have  grown  up,  for  it 
is  productive  of  not  a  little  confusion  of  thought. 

History  in  the  wider  sense  is  all  that  has  happened,  not  merely 
all  the  phenomena  of  human  life,  but  those  of  the  natural 
world  as  well  It  includes  everything  that  undergoes  change; 
and  as  modem  science  has  shown  that  there  is  nothing  absolutely 
static,  therefore  the  whole  universe,  and  every  part  of  it,  has 
its  history.  The  discovery  of  ether  brought  with  it  a  recon- 
struction of  our  ideas  of  the  physical  imiverse,  transferring  the 
emphasis  from  the  mathematical  expression  of  static  relationships 
to  a  dynamic  conception  of  a  universe  in  constant  transformation; 
matter  in  equipoise  became  energy  in  gradual  readjustment. 
Solids  are  soUds  no  longer.  The  universe  is  in  motion  in  every 
particle  of  every  part;  rock  and  metal  merely  a  transition  stage 
between  crystallization  and  dissolution.  This  idea  of  univeisal 
activity  has  in  a  sense  made  physics  itself  a  branch  of  history. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  other  sciences — especially  the  biologiod 
division,  where  the  doctrine  of  evolution  has  induced  an  attitude 
of  mind  which  is  distinctly  historical. 

But  the  tendency  to  look  at  things  historically  is  not  merely 
the  attitude  of  men  of  sdence.  Our  outlook  upon  life  differs  in 
lost  this  particular  from  that  of  preceding  ages.    We  recognize  the 


unstable  nature  of  our  whole  social  fabric,  and  are  therefore  more 
and  more  capable  of  transforming  it.  Our  institutions  are  no 
longer  held  to  be  ineviuble  and.  immutable  creations.  We  do 
not  attempt  to  fit  them  to  absolute  formulae,  but  continually 
adapt  them  to  a  changing  environment.  Even  modem  archi- 
tecture, notably  in  America,  reflects  the  consciousness  of  change. 
The  permanent  character  of  ancient  or  medieval  buildings  was 
fitted  only  to  a  society  dominated  by  static  ideals.  Now  the 
architect  builds,  not  for  all  time,  but  for  a  set' of  conditions  which 
will  inevitably  cease  in  the  not  distant  future.  Thus  our  whole 
sodety  not  only  bears  the  marks  of  its  evolution,  but  shows  $ts 
growing  oonsdousness  of  the  fact  in  the  most  evident  of  its 
arts.  In  literature,  philosophy  and  political  sdence,  there  is  the 
same  historical  trend.  Criticism  no  longer  judges  by  absolute 
standards;  it  applies  the  standards  of  the  author's  own  environ- 
ment. We  no  longer  condemn  Shakespeare  for  having  violated 
the  andent  dramatic  laws,  nor  Voltaire  for  having  objected  to 
the  violations.  Each  age  has  its  own  expression,  and  in  judging 
each  we  enter  the  fidd  of  history.  In  ethics,  again,  the  revolt 
against  absolute  standards  limits  us  to  the  relative,  and  morals 
are  investigated  on  the  basis  of  history,  as  largdy  conditioned 
by  economic  environment  and  the  growth  of  intellectual  freedom. 
Revelation  no  longer  appeals  to  sdentific  minds  as  a  source  of 
knowledge.  Experience  on  the  other  hand  is  history.  As  for 
poliu'cal  sdence,  we  do  not  regard  the  national  state  as  that 
ultimate  and  final  product  which  men  once  saw  in  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  has  hardly  come  into  being  before  forces  are  evident 
which  aim  at  its  destruction.  Internationalism  has  gained 
ground  in  Europe  in  recent  years;  and  Socialism  itsdf,  which  is 
based  upon  s  distinct  interpretation  of  history,  b  regarded  by  its 
followers  as  merdy  a  stage  in  human  progress,  like  those  which 
have  gone  before  it.  It  is  evident  that  Freeman's  definition  of 
history  as  "  past  politics  "  is  miserably  inadequate.  Political 
events  are  mere  extemi^.  History  enters  into  every  phase  of 
activity,  and  the  economic  forces  which  urge  sodety  along  are 
as  much  its  subject  as  the  political  result. 

In  short  the  historical  spirit  of  the  age  has  invaded  every  fidd. 
The  world-picture  presented  in  this  encyclopaedia  b  that  of  a 
dynamic  universe,  of  phexiomena  in  process  of  ceaseless  change. 
Owing  to  thb  insistent  change  all  things  which  happen,  or  seem 
to  happen,  are  history  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  word.  The 
encyclopaedia  itself  b  a  hbtory  of  them  in  the  stricter  sense,— 
the  description  and  record  of  thb  univerud  process.  Thb 
narrower  meaning  b  the  subject  of  the  rest  of  thb  artide.      { 

The  word  "  hbtory  "  comes  from  the  Gr.  2(rropfa,  which  was 
used  by  the  Jonians  in  the  6th  century  b.c  for  the  search  for 
knowledge  in  the  widest  sense.  It  meant  inquiry,  investigation,' 
not  narrative.  It  was  not  until  two  centuries  later  that  the 
kistarikos,  the  redter  of  stories,  superseded  the  kisUrre9n  (IffrotAuv), 
the  seeker  after  knowledge.  Thus  hbtory  began  as  a  branch  of 
sdentific  research, — much  the  same  as  what  the  Athenians  later 
termed  philosophy.  Herodotus  himself  was  as  much  a  sdentific 
explorer  as  a  redter  of  narrative,  and  his  life-long  investigation 
was  kistorii  in  his  Ionian  speech.  Yet  it  was  Herodotus  himself 
who  first  hinted  at  the  new  use  of  the  word,  applied  merely  to  the 
detaik  accumulated  during  a  long  search  for  knowledge.  It 
b  not  until  Aristotle,  however,  that  we  have  it  definitdy  applied 
to  the  literary  product  instead  of  the  inquiry  which  precedes  it. 
From  Aristotle  to  modem  times,  history  (Lat.  kistoria)  has  been 
a  form  of  literature.  It  is  only  in  the  sdentific  environment  of 
to-day  that  we  recognize  once  more,  with  those  earliest  of  the 
forerunners  of  Herodotus,  that  hbtory  involves  two  distinct 
operations,  one  of  which,  investigation,  is  in  the  fidd  of  sdence, 
while  the  other,  the  literary  presentation,  b  in  the  fidd  of  art. 

The  hbtory  of  history  itself  is  therefore  two-fold.  History  as 
art  flourishes  with  the  arts.  It  calb  upon  the  imagination  and 
the  literary  gifts  of  expression.  Its  history  does  not  run  parallel 
with  the  sdentific  side,  but  rather  varies  in  inverse  ratio  with 
sdentific  activity.  Those  periods  which  have  been  dominated 
by  the  great  masters  of  style  have  been  less  interested  in  the 
critidsm  of  the  hbtorian's  methods  of  investigation  than  in  the 
beauty  of  hb  rhetoric.    The  sdentific  hbtodaa^^itt^^  'voi^Ktmjs^ 
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in  the  search  for  truth,  is  generally  but  a  poor  artist,  and  his 
uncoloured  picture  of  the  past  will  never  rank  in  literature  beside 
the  splendid  distortions  which  glow  in  the  pages  of  a  Michelet  or 
Macaulay.  History  the  art,  in  so  far  as  it  is  conditioned  upon 
genius,  has  no  single  traceable  line  of  development.  Here  the 
product  of  the  age  of  Pericles  remains  unsurpassed  still;  the 
works  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  standing  along  with  those 
of  Pheidias  as  models  for  all  time.  On  the  other  hand,  history 
the  science  has  developed  so  that  it  has  not  only  gained  recogni- 
tion among  historians  as  a  distinct  subject,  but  it  has  raised  with 
it  a  group  of  auxiliary  sciences  which  serve  either  as  tools  for 
investigation  or  as  a  basis  for  testing  the  results.  The  advance 
in  this  branch  of  history  in  the  19th  century  was  one  of  its  greatest 
achievements.  The  vast  gulf  which  lies  between  the  history  of 
Egypt  by  Herodotus  and  that  by  Flinders  Petrie  is  the  measure 
of  its  achievement.  By  the  mechanism  now  at  his  disposal  the 
scientific  exfdorer  can  read  more  history  from  the  dust-heaps  of 
Abydos  than  the  greatest  traveller  of  antiquity  could  gather 
from  the  priests  of  Sais.  Jn  tracing  the  history  of  history  we 
must  therefore  keep  in  mind  the  double  aspect. 

History  itself,  this  double  subject,  the  science  and  the  art 
combined,  begins  with  the  dawn  of  memory  and  the  invention 
of  speech.  It  is  wrong  to  term  those  ages  pre-historic  whose 
history  has  not  come  down  to  us,  including  in  one  category  the 
pre-literary  age  and  the  literary  whose  traces  have  been  lost. 
Even  the  pre-literary  had  its  history,  first  in  myth  and  then  in 
saga.  The  saga,  or  epos,  was  a  great  advance  upon  the  myth,  for 
in  it  the  deeds  of  men  replace  or  tend  to  replace  the  deeds  of  the 
gods.  But  we  are  still  largely  in  the  realm  of  imagination. 
Poetry,  as  Thucydides  complained,  is  a  most  imperfect  medium 
for  fact.  The  bard  will  exaggerate  or  distort  his  story.  True 
history,  as  a  record  of  what  really  has  happened,  first  reached 
maturity  in  prose.  Therefore,  although  much  of  the  past  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  in  epic,  in  bidlad  and  in  the  legends  of 
folk-lore,  we  must  turn  from  them  to  what  became  history  in 
the  narrower  sense. 

The  earliest  prose  origins  of  history  are  the  inscriptions. 
Their  inadequacy  is  evident  from  two  standpoints.  Their 
permanence  depends  not  upon  their  importance,  but  upon  the 
durability  of  the  substance  on  which  they  are  inscribed.  A  note 
for  a  wedding  ring  baked  into  the  clay  of  Babylon  has  been 
preserved,  while  the  history  of  the  greatest  events  has  perished. 
In  the  second  place  they  are  sealed  to  all  but  those  who  know  how 
to  read  them,  and  so  they  lie  forgotten  for  centuries  while  oral 
tradition  flourishes, — ^being  within  the  reach  of  every  man.  It 
is  only  recently  that  archaeology,  turning  frdm  the  field  of  art, 
has  undertaken  to  interpret  for  us  this  first  written  history. 
The  process  by  which  the  modem  fits  together  all  the  obtainable 
remains  of  an  antiquity,  and  reconstructs  even  that  past  which 
left  no  written  record,  lies  outside  the  field  of  this  article.  But 
such  enlargement  of  the  field  of  history  is  a  modem  scientific 
product,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  imperfect  beginnings 
of  history-writing  which  the  archaeologist  is  able  to  decipher. 

Next  to  the  inscriptions, — sometimes  identical  with  them, — 
are  the  eariy  chronicles.  These  are  of  various  kinds.  Family 
chronicles  preserved  the  memory  of  heroic  ancestors  whose  deeds 
in  the  earliest  age  would  have  passed  into  the  keeping  of  the 
bards.  Such  family  archives  were  perhaps  the  main  source  for 
Roman  historians.  But  they  are  not  confined  to  Rome  or  Greece. 
Genealogies  also  pass  from  the  bald  verse,  which  was  the  vehicle 
for  oral  transmission,  to  such  elaborate  tables  as  those  in  which 
Manetho  has  preserved  the  dynasties  of  Egyptian  Pharaohs. 

In  this  field  the  priest  succeeds  the  poet.  The  temple  itself 
became  the  chief  repository  of  records.  There  were  simple 
reli^ous  annals,  votive  tablets  recording  miracles  accomplished 
at  ashrine,listsof  priests  and  priestesses, accounts  of  benefactions, 
of  prodigies  and  portents.  In  some  cases,  as  in  Rome,  the 
pontiffs  kept  a  kind  of  register,  not  merely  of  religious  history, 
but  of  important  political  events  as  well.  Down  to  the  time  of 
the  Gracdii  (131  B.C.)  the  Pontifex  Maximus  inscribed  the  year's 
events  upon  annual  tablets  of  wood  which  were  preserved  in  the 
JRqpa,  tbe  official  xesideooe  .of  the  pontiff  in  the  Forum.    These 


pontifical  '*  annals  "  thus  came  to  be  a  sort  of  dvic  Urtoiy. 
Chronicles  of  the  Greek  cities  were  commonly  ascribed  to  mythic&l 
authors,  as  for  instance  that  of  Miletus,  the  oldest,  to  Cadmus  tk 
inventor  of  letters.  But  they  were  continued  and  edited  by  aea 
in  whom  tbe  critical  spirit  was  awakening,  as  when  the  dmoickn 
of  Ionian  towns  began  the  criticism  of  Homer. 

The  first  historians  were  the  logogn4>hi  of  these  Ionian  ddes; 
men  who  carried  their  inquiry  {histoHi)  beyond  both  wiittes 
record  and  oral  tradition  to  a  study  of  the  world  around  them. 
Their  "saying"  {logos)  was  gathered  mostly  from  oonicnpo* 
raries;  and  upon  the  basis  of  a  widened  experience  they  bccune 
critics  of  their  traditions.    The  opening  lines  of  Hecatacni  d 
Miletus  begin  the  history  of  the  true  historic  ^irit  in  woedi 
which  read  like  a  senteiux  from  Voltaire.    "  Hecatacni  <f 
Miletus  thus  qpeaks:  I  write  as  I  deem  true,  for  the  traditwns  d 
the  Greeks  seem  to  me  manifold  and  laughable."    Hioie  wonb 
nuurk  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  thought.    They  are  the  intiodnc* 
tion  to  historical  criticism  and  scientific  investigation.    WhatefS 
the  actual  achievement  of  Hecataeus  may  have  been,  from  ka 
time  onirard  the  scientific  movement  was  set  going.    Herodotni 
of  Heradea  struggled  to  rationalize  mythdogy,  and.  cstab> 
lished  chronology  on  a  solid  basis.  And  finally  Herodotus,  a  pro- 
fessional story-teller,  rose  to  the  hei^t  of  genuine  sdeiOific 
investigation.    Herodotus'  inquiry  was  not  amfdy  that  of  an  idk 
tourist.    He  was  a  critical  observer,  who  tested  fails  evidence,  b 
is  easy  for  the  student  now  to  show  the  inadequacy  of  his  sooRts 
and  his  failure  here  or  there  to  discriminate  between  fact  tod 
fable.     But  given  the  imperfect  medium  for  investigatioa  tod 
the  absence  of  an  archaeolosical  basis  for  criticism,  the  work  d 
Herodotus  remains  a  scientific  achievement,  as  remarkable  for  fti 
^proximation  to  tmth  as  for  the  vastness  of  its  scope.    Yet  it 
was  Herodotus'  chief  glory  to  have  joined  to  this  scientific  ifiirit 
an  artistic  sense  which  enabled  him  to  cast  the  materisl  iste 
the  tmest  literary  form.    He  gathered  all  his  knowledge  of  the 
andent  world,  not  simply  for  itself,  but  to  mass  it  aioond  the 
story  of  the  war  between  the  east  and  west,  the  Greeks  tad 
the  Persians.    He  is  first  and  foremost  a  story-tdler;  his  tbcne 
is  like  that  of  the  bards,  a  heroic  event.    His  story  is  a  vast  pnie 
epos,  in  which  sdence  is  to  this  extent  subordinated  to  arL  "  Iks 
is  the  showing  forth  of  the  Inquiry  of  Herodotus  of  Halicamaws 
to  the  end  that  neither  the  deeds  of  men  may  be  forgotten  by  liise 
of  time,  nor  the  works,  great  and  marvellous,  wUch  have  bees 
produced,  some  by  Hellenes,  some  by  Barbarians,  may  kse  their 
renown,  and  espedally  that  the  causes  may  be  remembered  for 
which  these  waged  war  with  one  another"  {i.e.  the  Persian  «t^< 

In  Thucydides  a  higher  art  than  that  of  Herodotus  was  oon- 
bined  with  a  higher  sdence.  He  scomed  the  story-teller  "iHm 
seeks  to  please  the  ear  rather  than  to  speak  the  truth,"  and  yet 
his  rhetoric  is  the  culmination  of  Greek  historical  prose.  Sk 
withdrew  from  vulgar  applause,  consdous  that  his  narratifc 
would  be  considered  "  disappointing  to  the  ear,"  yet  he  recast  the 
materials  out  of  which  he  constmcted  it  in  order  to  lift  thit 
narrative  into  the  realm  of  pure  literature.  Speeches,  letteis  tad 
documents  are  reworded  to  be  in  tone  with  the  rest  of  the  itonr. 
It  was  his  art,  in  fact,  which  really  created  the  PdcyonncAn 
war  out  of  its  separate  parts.  And  yet  this  art  was  merdy  the 
language  of  a  sdentist.  The  "  laborious  task  "  of  which  he  apeski 
is  that  of  consulting  all  possible  evidence,  and  weighing  CMiffictiof 
accounts.  It  is  this  which  makes  his  rhetoric  worth  whOe,  "ts 
everlasting  possession,  not  a  prize  competition  which  is  bttrd 
and  forgotten." 

From  the  sublimity  of  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon's  straifl^* 
forward  story,  history  passed  with  The<^>ompus  and  Ephons 
into  the  field  of  rhetoric.  A  revival  of  the  scientific  instinct  of 
investigation  is  disceraable  in  Timaeus  the  Sidlian,  at  the  end  of 
the  4th  century,  but  his  attack  upon  his  predecesson  was  the 
text  of  a  more  crushing  attack  upon  himself  by  Polybius,  who 
declares  him  lacking  in  critical  insight  and  biased  by  paflioa 
Polybius'  comments  upon  Timaeus  reach  the  dignity  of  a  tresdn 
upon  history.  He  protests  against  its  use  for 
pamphlets  which  distort  the  tmth.  "  Directly  a  man 
the   moral  attitude  of  an  historian  he  ou^t  to  forget  al 
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eontidentioos,  such  as  love  of  one's  friends,  hatred  of  one's 
eoemies ....  He  must  aonietimes  praise  enemies  and  blame  friends. 
For  as  a  living  creature  is  rendered  useless  if  deprived  of  its  eyes, 
ao  if  you  take  truth  from  History,  what  is  left  but  an  improfit- 
able  tale  "  (bk.  zii.  14).  These  are  the  words  of  a  Ranke.  Un- 
fortunately Polybius,  like  most  modem  scientific  historians,  was 
00  ardst.  His  style  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  of  Isocrates  and 
the  rhetoricians.  It  is  often  only  dear  in  the  light  of  inscriptions, 
ao  dosely  does  it  keep  to  the  sources.  The  style  found  no  imitator ; 
history  passed  from  Greece  to  Rome  in  the  guise  of  rhetoric.  In 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  the  rhetoric  was  combined  with  an 
esEtenaive  study  of  the  sources;  but  the  influence  of  the  Greek 
rhetoricians  upon  Roman  prose  was  deplorable  from  the  stand- 
point of  science.  Qcero,  although  he  said  that  the  duty  of  the 
historian  is  to  conceal  nothing  true,  to  say  nothing  false,  would 
in  practice  have  written  the  kind  of  history  that  Polybius 
denounced.  He  finds  fault  with  those  who  are  nan  examatores 
reruM  ud  Ionium  narratores.  History  for  him  is  the  mine  from 
which  to  draw  argument  in  oratory  and  example  in  education. 
It  is  not  the  subject  of  a  scientific  curiosity. 

It  should  be  noted  before  we  pass  to  Rome  that  with  the 
expansion  of  Hellenism  the  subject  of  historians  e]q>anded  as 
wdl.  Universal  history  was  begun  by  Ephorus,  the  rhetorician, 
and  formed  the  theme  of  Polybius  and  Deodorus.  Exiled  Greeks 
were  the  first  to  write  histories  of  Rome  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  Alexandrian  Eratosthenes  placed  chronotogy  upon  the 
identific  basis  of  astronomy,  and  ApoUodorus  drew  up  the  most 
important  ckronica  of  antiquity. 

History-writing  in  Rome, — except  for  the  Greek  writers 
resident  there, — was  until  the  first  half  of  the  zst  century  b.c.  in 
the  form  of  annals.  Then  came  rhetorical  ornamentation, — and 
the  Ciceronian  era.  The  first  Roman  historian  who  rose  to  the 
conception  of  a  science  and  art  combined  was  Sallust,  the  student 
of  Thucydides.  The  Augustan  age  produced  in  Livy  a  great 
popular  historian  and  natural  artist  and  a  trained  rhetorician 
On  the  speeches),— but  as  uncritical  and  inaccurate  as  he  was 
brilliant.  From  Livy  to  Tadtus  the  gulf  is  greater  than  from 
Homiotus  to  Thucydides.  Tadtus  is  at  least  a  consummate 
artist.  His  style  ranges  from  the  brilliancy  of  his  youth  to  the 
sternness  and  sombre  gravity  of  age,  passing  almost  to  poetic 
eq>ression  in  its  epigrammatic  terseness.  Yet  in  spite  of  his 
searching  study  of  authorities,  his  keen  judgment  of  men,  and 
his  perception  of  underlying  pnndples  of  moral  law,  his  view  was 
vaiped  by  the  heat  of  faction,  which  glows  beneath  his  external 
objectivity.  After  him  Roman  history-writing  speedily  degener- 
ated. Suetonius '  Lives  of  the  Caesars  is  but  a  superior  kind  of 
journalism.  But  his  gossip  of  the  court  became  the  modd  for 
historians,  whose  works,  now  lost,  furnish  the  main  source  for 
the  Historia  Augusta,  The  importance  to  us  of  this  tmcritical 
odiection  of  biographies  is  suffident  comment  on  the  decline  of 
history-writing  in  the  latter  empire.  Finally,  from  the  4th 
century  the  epitomes  of  Eutropius  and  Festus  served  to  satisfy 
the  lessening  curiosity  in  the  past  and  became  the  handboolu 
for  the  middle  ages.  The  single  figure  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
stands  out  of  this  age  like  a  belated  disdple  of  Tadtus.  But 
the  worid  was  changing  from  antique  to  Christian  ideals  just  as 
he  was  writing,  and  with  him  we  leave  this  outline  of  andent 
history. 

The  4th  and  5th  centuries  saw  a  great  revolution  in  the  history 
of  history.  The  story  of  the  pagan  past  slipped  out  of  mind,  and 
in  its  place  was  set,  by  the  genius  of  Eusebius,  the  story  of  the 
world  force  which  had  superseded  it,  Christianity,  and  of  that 
small  fraction  of  antiquity  from  which  it  sprang,— the  Jews. 
Christianity  from  the  first  had  forced  thinking  men  to  recon- 
struct their  philosophy  of  history,  but  it  was  only  after  the 
Church's  triumph  that  its  point  of  view  became  dominant  in 
historiography.  Three  centuries  more  passed  before  the  pagan 
models  were  quite  lost  to  sight.  But  from  the  7th  century  to 
the  17th — ^from  Isidore  of  Seville  and  the  English  Bede  for  a 
thousand  years, — mankind  was  to  look  back  along  the  line  of 
Jewish  priests  and  kings  to  the  Creation.  Egypt  was  of  interest 
only  as  it  came  into  Israelite  history,  Babylon  and  Nineveh  were 


to  illttstrate  the  judgments  of  Yahwdi,  l^re  and  Sidon  to  reflect 
the  glory  of  Solomon.  The  procesa  by  which  the  **  goitiles  " 
have  been  robbed  of  their  legitimate  hktory  was  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  religion  whose  sacred  books  make  them  lay  figures  for 
the  history  of  the  Jews.  Rejected  by  the  Yahweh  who  became 
the  Christian  God,  they  have  remained  to  the  present  day,  in 
Sunday  schods  and  in  common  opinion,  not  unions  of  living 
men,  with  the  culture  of  arts  and  sdences,  but  outcasts  who  do 
not  enter  into  the  divine  scheme  of  the  worid's  history.  When  a 
line  was  drawn  between  pagan  and  Christian  back  to  the  creation 
of  the  world,  it  left  outside  the  pale  of  inquiry  nearly  all  antiquity. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  that  antiquity  was  one  in  which 
the  German  nations  had  no  personal  interest.  Sdpio  and  the 
Gracchi  were  essentially  unreal  to  them.  The  one  living  organisa- 
tion with  which  they  came  into  touch  was  the  Church.  So 
Cicero  and  Pompey  paled  before  Joshua  and  ^uL  Diocletian, 
the  oiganicing  genius,  became  a  bloodthirsty  monster,  and 
Constantino,  the  murderer,  a  saint. 

Christian  history  begins  with  the  triumph  of  the  Church.' 
With  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  the  apologetic  pamphlets  of  the  age 
of  persecutions  gave  way  to  »  calm  review  of  three  centuries  of 
Christian  progress.  Eusebius'  biography  of  Constantino  shows 
what  distortion  of  fact  the  father  of  Church  history  permitted 
himself,  but  the  Ecdesiastical  History  was  fortunatdy  written 
for  those  ^riio  wanted  to  know  what  really  happoied,  and 
remains  to-day  an  invaluable  rqwsitory  of  Christian  antiquities. 
With  the  continuations  of  Socrates,  Soaomen  and  Theodoret,  and 
the  Latin  manual  which  Cassiodonis  had  woven  from  them  (the 
Historia  tripartita),  it  formed  the  body  of  Church  history  during 
aU  the  middle  ages.  An  even  greater  influence,  however,  was 
exercised  by  Eusebius'  Chronica,  Through  Jerome's  translation 
and  additions,  this  scheme  of  this  world's  chronology  became  the 
basis  for  all  niedieval  world  chronicles.  It  settled  unto  our  own' 
day  the  succession  of  years  from  the  Creation  to  the  birth  of 
Christ,— fitting  the  Old  Testament  story  into  that  of  ancient 
history.  Henceforth  the  Jewish  past, — that  one  path  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  world, — ^was  marked  out  by  the  absolute  laws 
of  mathematics  and  revelation.  Jerome  had  marked  it  out; 
Sulpidus  Severus,  the  biographer  of  St  Martin,  in  his  Historia 
sacra,  adorned  it  with  the  attractions  of  romance.  Sulpidus 
was  admirably  fitted  to  interpret  the  miraculous  Bible  story  to 
the  middle  ages.  But  there  were  few  who  could  write  like  him, 
and  Jerome's  Chronicle  itself,  or  rather  portions  of  it,  became, 
in  the  age  which  followed,  a  sort  of  universal  prehu»  for  the 
monastic  chronider.  For  a  time  there  were  even  attempts  to 
continue  "imperial  chronicles,"  but  they  were  insignificant 
compared  with  the  influence  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 

From  the  first,  Christianity  had  a  philosophy  of  history.  Its 
earlidt  apologists  sought  to  show  how  the  world  had  followed  a 
divine  plan  in  its  long  preparation  for  the  life  of  Christ.  From 
this  central  fact  of  all  history,  mankind  should  continue  through 
war  and  suffering  until  the  divine  plan  was  completed  at  the 
judgment  day.  The  fate  of  nations  is  in  God's  hands;  history 
is  the  revelation  of  ICs  wisdom  and  power.  Whether  He  inter- 
venes directly  by  mirade,  or  merdy  sets  His  laws  in  operation. 
He  is  master  of  men's  fate.  This  idea,  which  has  underlain  all 
Christian  philosophy  of  history,  from  the  first  apologists  who 
prophesied  the  faU  of  the  Empire  and  the  coming  of  the  millen- 
nium, down  to  our  own  day,  recdved  its  dasaic  statement  in  St 
Augustine's  City  of  God.  Tht  terrestrial  dty,  whose  eternity  had 
been  the  theme  of  pagan  history,  had  just  fallen  before  Alaric's 
Goths.  Augustine's  explanation  of  its  fall  passes  in  review  not 
only  the  calamities  of  Roman  history — combined  with  a  pathetic 
perception  of  its  greatness, — but  carries  the  survey  back  to  the 
origin  of  evil  at  the  creation.  Then  over  against  this  doitas 
terrena  he  sets  the  divine  dty  which  is  to  be  redixed  in  Christen- 
dom. The  Roman  Empire, — the  last  general  form  of  the  earthly 
dty, — gives  way  slowly  to  the  heavenly.  This  is  the  main 
thriuui  of  Augustine's  philosophy  of  history.  The  mathematical 
demonstration  of  its  truth  was  left  by  Augustine  for  his  disdple, 
Paulus  Orosius. 

Orosius'  Seven^  Boohs  ^f  Histories  maimsi  ikt  PavMa^^wt^xv^ 
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as  a  supplement  to  the  CUy  of  Cod,  is  the  first  attempt  at  a 
Christian  "  Worid  History."  This  manual  for  the  middle  ages 
arranged  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  with  convincing  exactness. 
The  history  of  antiquity,  according  to  it,  begins  with  Ninus. 
His  realm  was  overthrown  by  the  Medes  in  the  same  year  in 
which  the  history  of  Rome  began.  From  the  first  year  of  Ninus* 
reign  until  the  rebuilding  of  Babylon  by  Semiramis  there  were 
sixty -four  years;  the  same  between  the  first  of  Procas  and  the 
building  of  Rome.  Eleven  hundred  and  sixty-four  years  after 
each  dty  was  built,  it  was  taken,— Babylon  by  Cyrus,  Rome  by 
Alaric,  and  Cyrus'  conquest  took  place  just  when  Rome  began  the 
Republic.  But  before  Rome  becomes  a  world  empire,  Macedon 
and  Cmhage  intervene,  guardians  of  Rome's  youth  {tutor 
curtUorqus).  This  scheme  of  the  four  world-monarchies,  which 
was  to  prevail  through  all  the  middle  ages,  was  developed  through 
seven  books  filled  with  the  story  of  war  and  suffering.  As  it  was 
Orosius'  aim  to  show  that  the  world  had  improved  since  the 
coming  of  Christ,  he  used  Trogus  Pompeius'  war  history,  written 
to  exalt  Roman  triumphs,  to  show  the  reverse  of  victory,— 
disaAer  and  ruin.  Livy,  Caesar,  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  were 
plundered  for  the  story  of  horrors;  until  finally  even  the  Goths 
in  Spain  shine  by  contrast  with  the  pagan  heroes;  and  through 
the  confusion  of  the  German  invasions  one  may  look  forward  to 
Christendom, — and  its  peace. 

The  commonest  form  of  medieval  historical  writing  was  the 
chronicle,  which  reaches  all  the  way  from  monastic  annals,  mere 
notes  on  Easter  tables,  to  the  dij^ty  of  national  monuments. 
Utterly  lacking  in  perspective,  and  dominated  by  the  idea  of  the 
miraculous,  they  are  for  the  most  part  a  record  of  the  trivial  or 
the  marvellous.  Individual  historians  sometimes  recount  the 
story  of  their  own  times  with  sober  judgment,  but  seldom  know 
how  to  test  their  sources  when  dealing  with  the  past.  Contra- 
dictions are  often  copied  down  without  the  writer  noticing  them; 
and  since  the  middle  ages  forged  and  falsified  so  many  docu- 
ments,— monasteries,  towns  and  corporations  gaining  privileges 
or  titles  of  possession  by  the  bold  use  of  them, — the  narrative 
of  medieval  writers  cannot  be  relied  upon  unless  we  can  verify  it 
by  collateral  evidence.  Some  historians,  like  Otto  of  Freising, 
Guibert  of  Nogent  or  Bernard  Gui,  wotdd  have  been  scientific  if 
they  had  had  our  appliances  for  comparison.  But  even  men  like 
Roger  Bacon,  who  deplored  the  inaccuracy  of  texts,  had  worked 
out  no  general  method  to  apply  in  their  restoration.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  middle  ages  the  vernacular  literatures  were  adorned 
with  Villani's  and  Froissart's  chronicles.  But  the  merit  of  both 
lies  in  their  journalistic  qualities  of  contemporary  narrative. 
Neither  was  a  history  in  the  truest  sense, 
i  The  Renaissance  marked  the  first  great  gain  in  the  historic 
sense,  in  the  efforts  of  the  humanists  to  realize  the  spirit  of 
the  antique  world.  They  did  not  altogether  succeed;  antiquity 
to  them  meant  largely  PUto  and  Cicero.  Their  interests  were 
literary,  and  the  im-Ciceronian  centuries  were  generally  ignored. 
Those  in  which  the  foundations  of  modem  Europe  were  laid, 
which  produced  parliaments,  cathedrals,  dries,  Dante  and 
Chaucer,  were  grouped  alike  on  one  dismal  level  and  christened 
the  middle  ages.  The  perspective  of  the  humanists  was  only 
one  degree  better  than  that  of  the  middle  ages.  History  became 
the  servant  to  literature,  an  adjunct  to  the  classics.  ThUs  it 
passed  into  the  schools,  where  text-books  still  in  use  devote  aoo 
pages  to  the  Pdoponnesian  war  and  two  to  the  Athens  of  Perides. 

But  if  the  literary  side  of  humanism  has  been  a  barrier  to 
the  progress  of  sdentific  history,  the  discovery  and  eluddation 
of  texts  first  made  that  progress  possible.  Historical  criticism 
soon  awoke.  I«aurentius  Valla's  brilliant  attack  on  the  "  Dona- 
tion of  Constantine  "  (1440),  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten's  rehabilita- 
tion of  Henry  IV.  from  monkish  tales  mark  the  rise  of  the 
new  sdence.  One  sees  at  a  glance  what  an  engine  of  contro- 
versy it  was  to  be;  yet  for  a  while  it  remained  but  a  phase  of 
humanism.  It  was  north  of  the  Alps  that  it  parted  company  with 
the  gnunmarians.  Classical  antiquity  was  an  Italian  past,  the 
German  scholars  turned  back  to  the  sources  of  thdr  national 
history.  Aeneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  (Pius  11.)  had  discovered 
Otto  of  Freising  and  Jordanes.^  Maximilian  I.  encouraged  the 


search  for  manuscripts,  and  Vienna  became  a  great  Wm""'**'^ 
centre.  Conrad  Cdtes  left  his  Cermania  Hhirttla  »n^tiA^^ 
but  he  had  found  the  works  of  Hroswitha.  Conrad  Fetttinger 
gathered  all  sorts  of  Chronicles  in  his  room  in  Vienna,  and 
published  several, — among  them  Gr^ory  of  Toon.  TVi 
national  movement  of  the  xsth  century  was  not  paraUdcd  ia 
France  or  England,  where  the  classical  humanities  reigned. 
The  Reformation  meanwhile  gave  another  turn  to  the  mxfc  d 
German  scholars. 

The  Reformation,  with  its  heated  controversies,  seems  a 
strange  starting-point  for  sdence,  yet  it,  even  more  than  the 
Renaissance,  brought  out  sdentific  methods  of  historical  ia* 
vestigation.    It  not  only  sobered  the  humanist  tendenqr  tt 
sacrifice  truth  for  aesthetic  effect,  it  called  for  the  docnmeati 
of  the  Church  and  subjected  them  to  the  most  hostile  critldsa. 
Luther   himself   challenged   them.    Then   in    the  UagUkmi 
Centuries  (iS59-iS74)  Protestantism  tried  to  make  good  id 
attack  on  the  medieval  Church  by  a  great  collection  of  sourca 
accompanied  with  much  destructive  criticism.    This  gigutk 
work  is  the  first  monument  of  modem  historical  research.    Tke 
reply  of  Cardinal  Baronius  { Annates  ecdesiastici,  1588-1697) 
was  a  still  greater  collection,  drawn  from  archives  whidi  tl 
then   had   not   been  used   for   sdentific   history.    BarooiB' 
criticism  and  texts  are  faulty,  though  far  surpassing  anytluBi 
before  his  day,  and  his  collection  is  the  basis  for  most  subseqaot 
ones, — in  spite  of  J.  J.  Scaliger's  refutation,  which  was  to  coo* 
tain  an  equal  number  of  volumes  of  the  errors  in  Baxonios. 

The  movement  back  to  the  sources  in  Germany  until  tk 
Thirty  Years'  War  was  a  notable  one.  Collections  were  nade 
by  Simon  Schard  (1535-1573)1  Johannes  Pistorius  (1576-1606), 
Marquard  Freher  (i  565-1614),  Melchior  Goldast  (1576-163^ 
and  others.  After  the  war  Leibnitz  began  a  new  epodi,  both 
by  his  philosophy  with  its  law  of  continuity  in  phenomena,  asd 
by  his  systematic  attempt  to  collect  sources  throu|^  an  astodi* 
tion  (1670).  His  plan  to  have  documents  printed  as  they  iKSt, 
instead  of  "correcting"  them,  was  a  notable  advance.  Bot 
from  Leibnitz  until  the  xgth  century  German  national  historio> 
graphy  made  little  progress, — although  church  historiau  like 
Mo«heim  and  Neander  stand  out  among  the  greatest  historiui 
of  all  rime. 

France  had  not  paralleled  the   activity   of    Maximiliifi^ 
Renaissance  historians.    The  father  of  modem  French  bkACff, 
or  at  least  of  historical  research,  was  Andr6  Duchesne  {t^ 
1640),  whose  splendid  collections  of  sources  are  still  in  lae. 
Jean  Bodin  wrote  the  first  treatise  on  scientific  history  {Mdkeio 
ad  facilem  kistoriarum  cognttionem,  1566),  but  he  did  not  apply 
his  own  principles  of  criticism;  and  it  was  left  for  the  BenedicUoe 
monks  of  the  Congregation  of  St  Maur  to  establish  definitely 
the  new  sdence.    The  place  of  this  school  in  the  history  of  history 
is  absolutdy  without  a  parallel.    Few  of  those  in  the  audiences 
of  Moli^re,  returning  home  imder  the  grey  walls  of  St  Gemain* 
des-Prte,  knew  that  within  that  monastery  the  men  whose 
midnight  they  disturbed  were  lajring  the  basis  for  all  sdentific 
history;  and  few  of  the  later  historians  of  that  age  have  been 
any  wiser.    But  when  Luc  d'Achery  tumed  from  exegetics^^ 
patristics  and  the  hves  of  the  saints,  as  a  sort  of  Christi^ 
humanist,  he  led  the  way  to  that  vast  work  of  collecti(»  *^ 
comparison  of  texts  which  developed  through  Mabillon,  Ho^^' 
faucon,  Ruinart,  Martdne,  Bouquet  and  their  associates,  i**^ 
the  indispensable  implements  of  modem  historians.    Herr^   ** 
in  the  Reformation,  controversy  called  out  the  richest  prod ^^ 
Jean  Mabillon's  treatise,  De  re  diplomat  tea  (1681),  was  du.*^  ^ 
the  criticisms  of  that  group  of  Belgian  Jesuits  whose  J^^ 
Sanctorum  quotquottoto  orbecoluntur  (1643,  ^'c-i  see  Bollandi^^ 
was  destined  to  grow  into  the  greatest  repository  of  legend    *JJ~ 
biography  the  world  has  seen.     In  reply  to  D.  PapebrtT^.* 
criticisms  of  the  chronicle  of  St  Denis,  Mabillon  prepared    *^ 
manual  for  the  testing  of  medieval  documents.    Its  canons  ^ 
the  basis,  indeed,  almost  the  whole,  of  the  sdence  of  diplom'^ 
(q.v.),  the  touchstone  of  tmth  for  medieval  research.    He0^ 
forth  even  the  mediocre  scholar  had  a  body  of  technical  m'^ 
by  which  to  sort  out  the  vast  mass  of  apocrypha  in  medi^ 
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doannentary  sources.  Scientific  history  depends  upon  imple> 
menta.  Without  manuals,  dictionaries,  and  easy  access  *to 
texts,  we  should  go  as  far  astray  as  any  medieval  chronicler. 
The  France  of  the  Maurists  suppUed  the  most  essential  of  these 
iiBtruments.  The  great  "glossary"  of  Ducange  is  still  in 
enlaiged  editions  the  indispensable  encyclopaedia  of  the  middle 
ages.  Chronology  and  palaeography  were  pUced  on  a  new 
footing  by  Dom  Bernard  de  Montfaucon's  Falaeoprapkia  graeca 
(1708),  the  monumental  Art  de  virifier  Us  dates  (3rd  ed.,  x8i&- 
1831,  in  38  vols.),  and  the  Notneau  Train  de  diplomatique  (1750- 
1765)  of  Dom  Tassin  and  Dom  Toustain.  The  collections  of 
texts  which  the  Maurists  published  are  too  many  and  too  vast 
to  be  enumerated  here  (see  C.  Langlois,  Mamtd  de  biUiograpkie 
historiquet  pp.  293  ff.).  Dom  Bouquet's  Historiens  de  la  Gaule 
et  dela  Prance— Xht  national  repertory  for  French  historians — 
is  but  one  of  a  dozen  tasks  of  similar  magnitude.  During  the 
|8th  century  this  deep  under-work  of  scientific  history  continued 
to  advance,  though  for  the  most  part  unseen  by  the  brilliant 
writers  whose  untrustworthy  generalities  passed  for  history 
in  the  salons  of  the  old  r6gime.  Interrupted  by  the  Revolution, 
it  revived  in  the  19th  century,  and  the  roll  of  honour  of  the 
French  £cole  des  Chartes  has  almost  rivalled  that  of  St  G«rmain- 
dcs-Pr«s. 

The  father  ot  critical  history  in  Italy  was  L.  A.  Muratori 
(1673-1750),  the  Italian  counterpart  of  Leibnitz.  His  vast 
collection  of  sources  {Rerum  Ilaljcarum  scriptcres),  prepared 
amid  every  discouragement,  remains  to-day  the  national  monu- 
ment of  Italian  history;  and  it  is  but  one  of  his  collections. 
Hb  output  is  perhaps  the  greatest  of  any  isolated  worker  in  the 
wlx^e  history  of  historiography.  The  same  haste,  but  much  less 
cart,  marked  the  work  of  J.  D.  Mansi  (d.  1769),  the  compiler 
of  the  fullest  collection  of  the  Councils.  Spain,  stifled  by  the 
Inquisition,  produced  no  national  collection  of  sources  during 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  although  Nicolas  Antonio  (d.  1684) 
produced  a  national  literary  history  of  the  first  rank. 

England  in  the  i6th  century  kept  pace  with  Continental 
historiography.  Henry  VIII.'s  chaplain,  John  Leland,  is  the 
father  of  English  antiquaries.  Three  jbf  the  most  precious 
collections  of  medieval  manuscripts  still  in  existence  were  then 
begtm  by  Thomas  Bodley  (the  Bodleian  at  Oxford),  Archbishop 
Matthew  Parker  (Corpus  Christ!  at  Cambridge),  and  Robert 
Cotton  (the  Cottonian  collection  of  the  British  Museum).  In 
Elizabeth's  reign  a  serious  effort  was  made  to  arrange  the  national 
records,  but  until  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  they  were  scattered 
in  not  less  than  fifteen  repositories.  In  the  X7th  and  i8th 
centuries  English  scholarship  was  enriched  by  sudi  monuments 
of  research  as  William  Dugdale's  Afimasticon,Thomas  Madox's 
History  of  the  Exchequer ^  Wilkins's  Concilia^  and  Thomas  Rymer's 
Faedera.  But  these  works,  important  as  they  were,  gave  but 
tittle  idea  of  the  wealth  of  historical  sources  which  the  I9t3i 
century  was  to  reveal  in  England. 

In  the  19th  century  the  science  of  history  underwent  a  sort 
of  industrial  revolution.  The  machinery  of  research,  invented 
by  the  genius  of  men  like  Mabillon,  was  perfected  and  set  going  in 
all  the  archives  of  Europe.  Isolated  workers  or  groups  of  workers 
grew  into  national  or  international  associations,  producing  from 
archives  vast  collections  of  material  to  be  worked  up  into  the 
artistic  form  of  history.  The  result  of  this  movement  has  been 
to  revolutionize  the  whole  subject.  These  men  of  the  factory — 
devoting  their  lives  to  the  cataloguing  of  archives  and  libraries, 
to  the  publication  of  material,  and  then  to  the  gigantic  task  of 
indexing  what  they  have  produced — have  made  it  possible  for 
the  student  in  an  American  or  Australian  college  to  master  in  a 
few  hours  in  his  library  sources  of  history  which  baffled  the  long 
years  of  research  of  a  Martine  or  Rymcr.  The  texts  themselves 
have  mostly  become  as  correct  as  they  can  ever  be,  and  manuals 
and  bibliographies  guide  one  to  and  through  them,  so  that  no  one 
need  go  astray  who  takes  the  trouble  to  make  use  of  the  mechan- 
ism which  is  at  his  hand.  For  example,  since  the  papal  archives 
were  opened,  so  many  regesta  have  appeared  that  soon  it  will  be 
possible  to  foUow  the  letter-writing  of  the  medieval  popes  day  by 
day  for  century  after  century. 


The  apparatus  for  this  research  is  too  vast  to  be  described  here. 
Archives  have  been  reformed,  their  contents  catalogued  or 
calendared;  government  commissions  have  rescued  numberless 
documents  from  oblivion  or  destruction,  and  learned  societies 
have  supplemented  and  criticized  this  work  and  co-ordinated  the 
results.  Every  state  in  Europe  now  has  published  the  main 
sources  for  its  history.  The  "  Rolls  "  series,  the  Monu$Henta 
Cermaniae  historical  and  the  Documents  inidits  are  but  the  more 
notable  of  such  national  products.  A  series  of  periodicals 
keeps  watdi  over  this  enormous  output.  The  files  and  indices 
of  Uie  English  Historical  Renew,  Historische  Zeitschrift,  Revue 
historique,  or  American  Historical  Review  will  alone  reveal  the 
strength  jmd  character  of  historical  research  in  the  later  19th 
century.  T 

Every  sdenct  which  deals  with  human  phenomena  is  m  a 
way  an  implement  in  this  great  factory  system,  in  which  the  past 
is  welded  together  again.  Psychology  has  been  drawn  upon  to 
interpret  the  movements  of  revolutions  or  religions,  anthropology 
and  ethnology  furnish  a  due  to  problems  to  which  the  key  of 
documents  has  been  losL  Genealogy,  heraldry  and  chronology 
run  parallel  with  the  wider  subject.  But  the  real  auxiliary 
sciences  to  history  are  those  which  deal  with  those  traces  of  the 
past  that  still  exist,  the  sdence  of  language  (philology),  of 
writing  (palaeography),  of  documents  (diplomatic),  of  seab 
(sphra^tics),  of  coins  (numismatics),  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  archaeology  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word.  These  sciences 
underlie  the  whole  development  of  scientific  history.  Diction- 
aries  and  manuals  are  the  instnunents  of  this  industrial  revolu- 
tion.  Without  them  the  literary  remains  of  the  race  would  still 
be  as  useless  as  Egyptian  inscriptions  to  the  fellaheen.  Archae- 
ology itself  remained  but  a  minor  branch  of  art  until  the 
machinery  was  perfected  which  enabled  it  to  classify  and  in- 
terpret the  remains  of  the  "  pre-historic  "  age. 
.  This  is  the  most  remarkable  chapter  in  the  whole  history  of, 
history — the  recovery  of  that  past  which  had  already  been  lost 
when  our  literary  history  began.  The  perspective  stretches  out 
as  far  the  other  side  of  Homer  as  we  are  this.  The  old  "  provi- 
dential "  scheme  of  history  disintegrates  before  a  new  interest  in 
the  "  gentile  "  nations  to  whose  high  culture  Hebrew  sources  bore 
unwilling  testimony.  Biblical  criticism  is  a  part  of  the  historic 
process.  The  Jewish  texts,  once  the  infallible  basis  of  history, 
are  now  tested  by  the  libraries  of  Babylon,  from  which  they  were 
partly  drawn,  and  Hebrew  history  sinks  into  its  proper  place  in 
the  wide  horizon  of  antiquity.  The  finding  of  the  Rosetta  stone 
left  us  no  longer  dependent  upon  Greek,  Latin  or  Hebrew  sources, 
and  now  fifty  centuries  of  Egyptian  history  lie  before  us.  TIm 
scientific  historian  of  antiquity  works  on  the  hills  of  Crete,  rather 
than  in  the  quiet  of  a  library  with  the  classics  spread  out  before 
him.  There  he  can  reconstruct  the  splendour  of  that  Minoan 
age  to  which  Homeric  poems  look  back,  as  the  Germanic  epics 
looked  back  to  Rome  or  Verona.  His  discoveries,  co-ordinated 
and  arranged  in  vast  corpora  inscriptionum,  stand  now  along-, 
side  Herodotus  or  livy,  furnishing  a  basis  for  their  criticism. 
Medieval  archaeology  has,  since  Quicherat,  revealed  how  mea 
were  living  while  the  monks  wrote  chronicles,  and  now  cathedrals 
and  castles  are  studied  as  genuine  historic  documents. 

The  immense  increase  in  available  sources,  archaeological  and 
literary,  has  remade  historical  criticism.  Ranke's  application 
of  the  principles  of  "  higher  criticism  "  to  works  written  since 
the  invention  of  printing  (Kritik  neuerer  Geschichtsschrciber)  was 
an  epoch-making  challenge  of  narrative  sources.  Now  they  are 
everywhere  checked  by  contemporary  evidence,  and  a  clearer 
sense  of  what  constitutes  a  primary  source  has  discredited  much 
of  what  had  been  currently  accepted  as  true.  This  is  true  not 
only  of  andent  history,  where  last  year's  book  may  be  a  thousand 
years  out  of  date,  but  of  the  whole  field.  Hardly  an  "  old  master  " 
remains  an  authoritative  book  of  reference.  Gibbon,  Grote, 
Giesebrecht,  Guizot  stand  to-day  by  reason  of  other  virtues  than 
thdr  truth.  Old  landmarks  drop  out  of  sight — e.g.  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  in  476,  the  coming  of  the  Greeks  to  Italy  in 
X450,  dates  which  once  endosed  the  middle  ages.  The  per- 
spective changes— the  Renaissance  grows  less  and  the  middle 
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ages  iDOTe;'t]ie  Protestant  Revolutioa- l)ecomes  a  oomplex  of 
economics  and  politics  and  religion;  the  French  Revolution  a 
vast  social  reform  in  which  the  Terror  was  an  inddenti  &c.,  &c. 
The  result  has  been  a  complete  transformation  of  history  since 
the  middle  of  the  XQth  century. 

I  In  the  17th  century  the  Augustinian  scheme  of  world  history 
received  its  last  classic  statement  in  Bossuet's  Histoire  unHfersdU. 
Voltaire's  reply  to  it  in  the  x8th  {Bssai  sur  Its  mcntrs)  attacked 
its  limitations  on  the  basis  of  deism,  and  its  miraculous  procedure 
on  that  of  science.  But  while  there  are  foreshadowings  of  the 
evolutionary  theory  in  this  work,  neither  the  philosophe  historians 
nor  Hume  nor  Gibbon  arrived  at  a  constructive  principle  in 
history  which  could  take  the  place  of  the  Providence  they 
rejected.  Religion,  though  false,  might  be  a  real  historic  force. 
History  became  the  tragic  spectacle  of  a  game  of  dupes— the 
real  movers  being  priests,  kings  or  warriors.  The  pawns  slowly 
acquired  reason,  and  then  would  be  able  to  regulate  the  moves 
theinselves.  But  all  this  failed  to  give  a  satisfactory  ejqslanation 
of  the  laws  which  determine  the  direction  of  this  evolutioa 
Giovanni  Battista  Vico  (X66S-1744)  was  the  first  to  ask  why  there 
b  no  science  of  human  history.  But  his  lonely  life  and  un- 
recognized labours  leave  him  apart  from  the  main  movement, 
until  his  works  were  discovered  again  in  the'xpth  century.  It 
was  A.  L.  H.  Heeren  who;  at  the  opening  of  the  xgth  century, 
first  laid  that  emphasis  upon  the  economic  factors  in  history 
which  is  to-day  slowly  replacing  the  Augustinian  explanation  of 
its  evolution.  Heeren's  own  influence,  however,  was  slight.  The 
first  half  of  the  century  (apart  from  the  scientific  activity  of 
Pert2,  Guizot,  &c.)  was  largely  dominated  by  the  romanticists, 
with  their  exaggeration  of  the  individuaL  Curlyle's  "  great  man 
theory  of  history  "  is  logically  connected  with  the  age  of  Scott. 
It  was  a  philosophy  of  history  which  lent  itself  to  magnificent 
dramatic  creations;  but  it  explained  nothing.  It  substituted 
the  work  of  the  genius  for  the  miraculous  intervention  of 
Providence,  but,  apart  from  certain  abstract  formulae  such  as 
Truth  and  Right,  knew  nothing  of  why  or  how.  It  is  but 
dealing  in  wortb  to  say  that  the  meaning  of  it  all  is  God's  revela- 
tion oi  Himself.  Granting  that,  what  is  the  process?  Why  does 
it  so  dowly  reveal  the  Right  of  the  middle  ages  (as  in  slavery  for 
instance)  to  be  the  Wrong  to-day?  Carlyle  stands  to  Bossuet 
as  the  sage  to  the  myth.  Hegel  got  no  ck>scr  to  realities.  His 
idealistic  scheme  of  history,  which  makes  religion  the  keynote  of 
progress,  and  describes  the  function  of  each — Judaism  to  typify 
duty,  Confucianism  order,  Mahommedanism  justice.  Buddhism 
patience,  and  Christianity  love — does  not  account  for  the  facts 
of  the  history  enacted  by  tlie  devotees.  It  characterizes,  not  the 
real  process  of  evolution,  but  an  ideal  which  history  has  not 
realized.  Besides,  it  does  not  face  the  question  how  far  religion 
itself  is  a  product  or  a  cause,  or  both  combined. 

In  the  middle  of  the  century  two  men  sought  to  incorporate  in 
their  philosophy  the  physical  basis  which  Hegel  had  ignored  in 
his  spiritism — recognizing  that  life  is  conditioned  by  an  environ- 
ment and  not  an  abstraction  for  metaphysics.  H.  T.  Buckle,  in 
his  History  of  Civilization  in  England  (1857),  was  the  first  to  work 
out  the  influences  of  the  materi^  world  upon  history,  developing 
through  a  wealth  of  illustration  the  importance  of  food,  soil  and 
the  general  aspect  of  nature  upon  the  formation  of  society. 
Buckle  did  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  make  these  three  factors 
dominate  all  history.  He  distinctly  stated  that "  the  advance  of 
European  civilization  is  characterized  by  a  diminishing  influence 
of  physical  laws  and  an  increasing  influence  of  mental  laws," 
and  "  the  measure  of  civilization  is  the  triumph  of  mind  over 
external  agents."  Yet  his  challenge,  not  only  to  the  theologian, 
but  also  to  those  "  historians  whose  indolence  of  thought "  or 
"  natural  incapacity  "  prevented  them  from  attempting  more  than 
the  annalistic  record  of  events,  called  out  a  storm  of  protest  from 
almost  every  side.  Now  that  the  controversy  has  cleared  away, 
we  see  that  in  spite  of  Buckle's  too  confident  formulation  of  his 
laws,  his  pioneer  work  in  a  great  field  marks  him  out  as  the 
Augustine  of  the  scientific  age.  Among  historians,  however, 
Buckle's  theory  received  but  little  favour  for  another  generation. 
Meanwhile  the  economists  had  themselves  taken  up  the  problem, 


and  it  was  from  them  that  the  historians  cf  to-day  have  humi 
it.  Ten  years  before  Buckle  published  his  history,  Kazl  ^•*»litil 
already  formulated  the  "  economic  theory  of  history.**  Acecpli 
ing  with  reservation  Feuerbach's  attack  on  the  Hegdian  "  afaaolne 
idea,"  based  on  materialistic  grounds  {Der  Uensck  ist,  wot  tr  iut^ 
Marx  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  causes  of  that  imxtssal 
growth  which  constitutes  the  history  of  society  are  to  be  fomdii 
the  economic  conditions  of  existence.  From  thb  he  went  oa  Is 
socialism,  which  bases  its  militant  philosophy  upon  this  int» 
pretation  of  history.  But  the  truth  or  falseness  of  «Mwt*i»«*  docs 
not  affect  the  theory  of  history.  In  1845  Marx  wrote  of  the 
Young-Hegelians  that  to  separate  history  from  natural  scksa 
and  industry  was  like  separating  the  soul  from  the  body,  aid 
"finding  the  birthplace  of  history,  not  in  the  gross  materiil 
production  on  earth,  but  in  the  misty  doud  formation  of  heaves  " 
{DU  keUige  PomUie,  p.  238).    In  his  Uiskre  dt  la  ^lOotoflm 

(1847)  he  lays  down  the  principle  that  social  relationahips  laifeff 
depend  upon  modes  of  production,  and  therefore  the  ptindiikii 
ideas  and  categories  which  are  thus  evolved  are  no  nsofe  etoul 
than  the  relations  they  express,  but  are  historical  and  Xxuakuxf 
products.    In  the  famous  Manifesto  of  tko  Commmmisi  Fmtf 

(1848)  the  theory  was  applied  to  show  how  the  industrial  mritt- 
tion  had  replac^  feudal  with  modem  conditions.  But  it  kid 
little  vogue,  except  among  Socialists,  until  the  third  voluBe  of 
Das  Kapital  was  published  in  1894,  when  its  importance  wu 
borne  in  upon  continental  scholars.  Since  then  the  amtnftaj 
has  been  almost  as  heated  as  in  the  days  of  the  Reformatiasu. 
It  is  an  exaggeration  of  the  theory  which  makes  it  an  explanstka 
of  all  human  life,  but  the  whole  science  of  dynamic  sociolaiy 
rests  upon  the  postulate  of  Marx. 

The  content  of  history  always  reflects  the  interests  of  the  i|i 
in  which  it  is  written.  It  was  so  in  Herodotus  and  in  mctfievd 
dironides.  Modem  historians  began  with  politics.  But  ss  the 
complex  nature  of  sodety  became  more  evident  in  the  age  of 
democracy,  the  economic  or  sodological  history  gained  giMai 
Histories  of  commerce  and  dties  now  rank  beside  those  00  var 
and  kings,  although  there  are  readers  still  who  prefer  to  foBo* 
the  pennants  of  robber  barons  rather  than  to  watdi  the  sbv 
evolution  of  modem  conditions.  The  dmm-and-trumpet  hiitanr 
has  its  place  like  that  of  art,  jurisprudence,  sdence  or  fAdkaofkf. 
Only  now  we  know  that  no  one  of  these  is  more  than  a  sbi^ 
glimpse  at  a  vast  complex  d  phenomena,  most  of  iriiidi  Be  for 
ever  beyond  our  ken. 

This  expansion  of  interest  has  intensified  spedaliatioa 
Historians  no  longer  attempt  to  write  world  histories;  tbejr 
form  assodations  of  specialists  for  the  purpose.  Eadi  Uttorisa 
chooses  his  own  epoch  or  century  and  his  own  subject,  sad 
spends  his  life  mastering  such  traces  of  it  as  be  can  &id.  Hit 
work  there  enables  him  to  judge  of  the  methods  of  his  feUovit 
but  his  own  remains  restricted  by  the  very  wealth  of  materiil 
which  has  been  accumulated  on  the  single  subject  before  lam. 
Thus  the  great  enterprises  of  to-day  are  co-operative— tbe 
Cambridge  Modem  History,  Lavisse  and  Rambaud's  Hidti'* 
ghtlraU,  or  Lavisse's  Histoire  de  France,  like  Hunt  and  Pook^ 
Political  History  of  England,  and  Oncken's  Allgemeine  Ctsdadk 
in  Einxeldarslellungen.  But  even  these  vast  sets  cover  bitt  tbe 
merest  fraction  of  their  subjects.  The  Cambridge  history  pssKi 
for  the  most  part  along  the  political  crust  of  sodety,  and  sddoa 
glances  at  the  social  forces  within.  This  limitation  of  tbe  pio* 
fessed  historian  is  made  up  for  by  the  growin^y  historical 
treatment  of  all  the  sdences  and  arts — a  tendency  noted  before, 
to  which  this  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannico  is  itsdi 
a  notable  witness.  Indeed,  for  a  definition  of  that  hioidea 
subject  which  includes  all  the  phenomena  that  stand  the  wvp 
and  stress  of  change,  one  might  adapt  a  famous  cpit^ili^, 
kistoriam  requiris,  circumspice. 

Bibliography.— See  Ch.  V.  Langlois.  Manmd  de  HMiifis^ 
historique  (2  vols.,  1904).  This  forms  the  logical  bil>UQgru|hyn 
this  article.  It  is  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  apparatus  of  uulfli* 
cal  research,  and  is  the  indispensable  guide  to  the  subject.  Sioia 
bibliographies  covering  sections  of  history  are  noted  wth  ^ 
artides  where  they  property  belong,  e,t.  in  English  medievaljbistari 
the  manual  of  Chas.  Gross,  Sources  ana  IMeratmn 
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fa  Gcmad  hiiKory  the  QueUetikimd€  of  Dahlnnnn-Waitz  (7th  ed.): 
for  Fraace  the  BibUagnpkie  it  tkuUtin  dt  Franu  of  C.  Monod 
(aatsqiMttd,  t888^.  or  the  Smrcrx  ir  FkiUoire  dt  Pramu  wa  ably 
b^im  bjr  A.  Molinio^t  volumes  on  the  medieval  period.  Periia|» 
Che  sanest  tiwey  of  the  present  scientific  movement  in  history  u 
the  dear  summary  of  Ch.  V.  Langlob  and  Ch.  Seignobos.  Intro- 
dmawm  t»  Uu  Study  ef  History  (trans,  with  preface  by  F.  York 
Powell,  London,  1098).  Much  more  ambitious  is  E.  Bemheim's 
Lekrbiuk  dtr  kistoriscken  Metkode  umd  der  CesekitktspkihsopkU  mit 
Nackweis  der  wiehiigtten  Quelien  und  Hilfsmitid  xum  Stuaium  da 
Cesckicktt  (yrd  and  4th  cd..  Leipsig.  1903;.  (J.  T.  S.*) 

HTT»  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  Bagdad,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  70  m.  W.N.W.  of  Bagdad,  in 
33*  38'  8'  N.,  4a*  52'  1 5'  £.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  line 
of  hills,  partly  natural,  but  in  large  part  certainly  artificial,  the 
accumulation  of  centuries  of  former  habitation,  from  30  to  100  ft. 
in  beigfat ,  bordering  the  river.  The  houses  are  built  of  field  stones 
and  mud.  A  striking  feature  of  the  town  is  a  lofty  and  well- 
proportioned  minaret,  which  leans  qtiite  perceptibly.  Behind 
and  around  Hit  is  an  extensive  but  utterly  barren  plain,  throu£^ 
which  flow  several  streams  of  bitter  water,  coming  from  mineral 
springs.  Directly  behind  the  town  are  two  bitumen  springs,  one 
cold  and  one  hot,  within  30  ft.  of  one  another.  The  gypsum 
cfiffs  on  the  edge  of  the  plain,  and  the  rocks  which  crop  out  here 
and  there  in  the  plain,  are  full  of  seams  of  bitumen,  and  the 
whole  place  b  redolent  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Across  the 
river  there  are  naphtha  springs.  Indeed,  the  entire  region  is  one 
poMcssing  great  potential  wealth  in  mineral  oils  and  the  like. 
Hit,  with  its  fringe  of  palms,  is  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert 
occasioned  by  the  outcrop  of  these  deposits.  From  time 
immcroorial  it  has  been  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  bitumen  for 
Babyk>nia,  the  prosperity  of  the  town  depending  always  upon  its 
bitumen  fountains,  which  are  stiU  the  property  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  are  rented  out  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  use  them. 
There  b  also  a  shipjrard  at  Hit,  where  the  characterutic  Baby- 
lonian boats  are  still  made,  smeared  within  and  without  with 
bit  amen.  Hit  b  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Euphrates.  It  b 
also  the  point  from  which  the  camel-post  starts  across  the  desert 
to  Damascus.  About  8  m.  inland  from  Hit,  on  a  bitter  stream, 
lies  the  small  town  of  Kubeitha.  Hit  b  mentioned,  under  the 
name  of  1st,  in  the  Kamak  inscription  as  paying  tribute  to 
Tethmosb  (Tholhmes)  III.  In  the  Bible  (EzraviiL  15)  itbcalled 
Ahava;  the  original  Babylonbn  name  seems-  to  have  been  /Art, 
which  becomes  in  the  Talmud  Ikidakira^  in  Ptolemy  Uu&pa,  and 

in  Zosimus  and  Ammbnus  Aadpa  and  Diadra. 

See  Geow  Rawltmon's  Herodotus,  i.  170,  and  note  by  H.  C.  Rawlin- 
soo:  J.  P.  Petera,  Nip^  (1897);  H.  V.  Ccere,  By  Nile  and 
Empkrota  (I904)«  (I-  P*  Pb.) 

HITA*  OUW  PEBBZ  DB  (i544?-i6o5?),  Spanbh  novelbt 
and  poet,  was  bora  at  Mula  (Murda)  about  the  middle  of  the  x6th 
century.  He  served  in  the  campaign  of  1569-1571  against  the 
Moriscos,  and  in  1573  wrote  a  rhymed  hbtory  of  the  city  of  Lorca 
which  remained  unpublished  till  1889.  He  owes  hb  wide  celebrity 
to  the  Hisioria  do  lot  bandot  do  Zegriet  y ^Ahencemtjes  (1595- 
t6o4),  better  known  as  the  Cuerras  doiles  do  Cranadc,  which 
purports  to  be  a  chronide  based  on  an  Arabic  original  ascribed 
to  a  certain  Aben-Hamin.  Aben-Hamin  b  a  fictitious  personage, 
and  the  Cuerrat  de  Granada  b  in  reality  a  bbtorical  novel,  perhaps 
the  earliest  example  of  its  kind,  and  certainly  the  first  historical 
novd  that  attained  popubrity.  In  thefint  part  the  events  which 
ird  to  the  downfall  of  Granada  are  rebted  with  uncommon 
brilliancy,  and  Hita's  sympathetic  transcription  of  life  at  the 
Emir's  court  has  deariy  suggested  the  conventional  presentation 
of  (he  picturesque,  chivalrous  Moor  in  the  pages  of  Mile  de 
Scud^,  Mme  de  Lafayette,  Chiteaubriand  and  Washington 
Irving.  The  second  part  b  concerned  with  the  author's  personal 
experiences,  and  the  treatment  b  effective;  yet,  though 
Ca]der6n's  pUy ,  A  mar  dtspmis  do  la  muerto,  b  derived  from  it,  the 
second  pan  has  never  enjoyed  the  vogue  or  influence  of  the  first. 
The  exact  date  ot  Hiu's  death  b  unknown.  Hb  blank  verw 
renderiaf  of  the  Cr&mka  Troyana,  written  in  1596,  exbu  in 
manuscryt.         

HITCBOOCK.  BDWABD  (1793-1864),  American  geologbt, 
vas  born  of  poor  parents  at  Dcerfield,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
24ih  td  Miur  1793.    He  owed  hb  education  chie^y  to  hb  own 


exertions,  and  was  preparing  himself  to  enter  Harvard  College 
when  he  was  compelled  to  interrupt  hb  studies  from  a  weakness 
In'  hb  eyesight.  In  18x5  he  became  prindpal  of  the  academy  of 
hb  native  town;  but  he  resigned  thb  office  in  x8x8  in  order 
to  study  for  the  minbtxy.  Having  been  ordained  in  182  x 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  of  Conway,  M^ss.,  he  em- 
ployed hb  lebure  in  making  a  sdentific  survey  of  the  western 
counties  of  the  state.  From  X835  to  X845  ^  was  professor  of 
chembtry  and  natural  hbtory,  from  1845  to  X864  was  professor  of 
natural  theology  and  geology  at  Amherst  College,  and  from  X845 
to  1854  was  president;  the  college  owed  its  early  success  largely 
to  hb  energetic  efforts,  especially  during  the  period  of  hb  presid- 
ency. In  X830  he  was  appointed  sute  geologbt  of  Massachusetts, 
and  In  X836  was  made  geologbt  of  the  first  dbtrict  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  In  1840  he  recdved  the  degree  of  IXJ).  from 
Harvard,  and  in  X846  tbat  of  DJ>.  from  Middlebuiy  College, 
Vermont  Besides  hb  constant  labours  in  geology,  soology  and 
botany,  Hitchcock  took  an  active  interest  in  agriculture,  and  m 
X850  he  was  sent  by  the  MassachusetU  legiskture  to  examine 
into  the  methods  of  the  agricultural  schoob  of  Europe.  In 
geology  he  made  a  detailed  examination  and  exposition  of  the 
fossil  footprints  from  the  Triassic  sandstones  of  the  Connecticut 
valley.  Hb  collection  b  preserved  in  the  Hitchcock  Ichnolo^^ 
Museum  of  Amherst  College,  and  a  description  of  it  was  published 
in  X858  In  hb  report  to  the  Massachusetts  legbbture  on  the 
ichnology  of  New  Ex)gbnd.  Tht  footprints  were  regarded  as 
those  of  reptiles,  amphibb  and  birds  (?).  In  1857  he  undertook, 
with  the  aid  o^  hb  two  sons,  the  geological  survey  of  Vermont, 
which  was  completed  in  x86x.  As  a  writer  on  geological  sdence, 
Hitchcock  was  latgdy  concerned  In  determining  the  coimexion 
between  it  and  rdigion,  and  employing  its  resulu.to  explain 
axid  support  what  he  rqsarded  as  the  truths  of  revebtion.  He 
died  at  Amherst,  on  the  a7th  of  February  1864. 

Hb  son,  Crarlzs  Hzney  Hitchcock  (X836-  ),  did  good 
service  in  geology,  In  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  (X868-X878),  and 
other  paru  of  America,  and  became  professor  of  geology  at  Dart- 
mouth in  x868. 

The  following  are  Edward  Hitchcock's  prindpal  works:  Coohty 
of  tko  Conneetieut  Valley  {iZax);  Cdtoloiuo  of  Plants  gntmng  witkout 
eultioation  in  tko  vicinity  of  AmkersL  (1839);  ReporU  on  Ike  Cootogy 


of  MassackusetU  (1833-1841);  Elenuntary  Geology  (1840;  ed.  a, 
1841:  and  bter  cd.  with  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  1863);  PosoU  Pootmarkar 


Geology  (x8«6);  Jcknology  ^  Nem  Entfamd  (1858):  Tko  Ea 

Geoloty  anditi  Connected  Sciences  (1851;  new  ed.,  i860): 

cences  ofAmkerst  CoUeojs  (1863) ;  and  various  papers  in  tM  Americam 
Journal  of  Scienu,  and  other  periodicals. 

HRCHOOCK,  QBOROB  (X850-  ),  American  artbt,  wu 
bom  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  In  185a  He  graduated  from 
Brown  University  In  1873  and  from  the  Uw  school  of  Harvard 
University  In  X874;  then  turned  hb  attention  to  art  and  became 
a  pupil  of  Boulanger  and  Lefebvre  in  Paris.  He  attracted  notice 
In  the  Salon  of  X885  with  hb  "  Tulip  Growing,"  a  Dutch  garden 
which  he  pahited  in  Holbnd.  He  had  for  yean  a  studio  at 
Egroond,  in  the  Netherlands.  He  became  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  France;  a  member  of  the  Vienna  Academy 
of  Arts,  the  Munich  Secession  Sodety,  and  other  art  bodies;  and 
b  represented  In  the  Dresden  gallery;  the  Imperial  collection, 
Vienna;  the  Chicago  Art  Institute,  and  the  Detroit  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  

HITCHOOCK.  R08WILL  DWIOHT  (x8i  7-1887),  American 
divine,  was  bora  at  East  Machias,  Maine,  on  the  X5th  of  August 
x8x7,  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1836,  and  bter  studied  at 
Andover  Theological  Semiiuuy,  Mass.  After  a  visit  to  Geraiany 
he  was  a  tutor  at  Amherst  in  X839-X842,  and  was  minbter  of  the 
First  (Congregatlonal)Chttrch,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  In  X845- 
1852.  He  became  professor  of  natural  and  revoled  religion  m 
Bowdoin  College,  Branswick,  Maine,  In  1859,  and  In  1855 
professor  of  church  hbtory  in  the  Union  Theokigical  Seminary 
in  New  Yoik)  of  which  he  was  president  in  1880-1887.  He  died 
at  Somerset,  Mass.,  on  the  x6th  of  June  1887. 

Among  hb  works  are:  LifoofEdmard  Rekinsou  (iKx):  Socialism 
(1879) :  Carmina  Sanctorum  (with  Z.  Eddy  and  L.  W.  Mudge.  X885) ; 
and  Eternal  Atonement  (x888). 
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HirCHIH,  a  market  town  m  the  Hitchln  parliamentary 
division  of  Hertfordshire,  England,  on  the  small  river  Hiz,  32  m. 
N.  from  London  by  the  Great'  Northern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban 
district  (1901)  10,072.  It  is  the  junction  of  the  main  line  with 
the  Cambridge  branch,  and  with  a  branch  of  the  Midland  railway 
to  Bedford.  The  church  of  St  Mary  is  Perpendicular,  with  a  fine 
porch,  a  painting  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  attributed  to 
Rubens,  a  small  crypt  said  to  have  been  used  by  Cromwell  as  a 
prison  ifor  the  Royalists,  and  many  interesting  monuments. 
Hitchin  Priory  is  a  mansion  on  the  site  of  a  Carmelite  foundation 
of  the  early  14th  century.  A  Gilbertine  nunnery,  founded  later 
in  the  same  century,  stood  adjacent  to  the  church,  and  portions 
of  the  buildings  appear  in  an  existing  block  of  almshouses.  The 
grammar  school  (1632)  was  reconstituted  in  1889  for  boys  and 
girls.  Straw-plaiting,  malting,  brewing,  and  the  cultivation  and 
distillation  of  lavender  and  peppermint  are  carried  on. 

HITTITES,  an  ancient  people,  alluded  to  frequently  in  the 
earlier  records  of  Israel,  and  also,  under  slightly  variant  names, 
in  Egyptian  records  of  the  XVIIIth,  XlXth  and  XXth  Dynasties, 
and  in  Assyrian  from  about  1 100  to  700  B.C.  They  appear  also  in 
the  Vannic  cuneiform  texts,  and  are  believed  to  be  the  authors  of 
a  class  of  monuments  bearing  inscriptions  in  a  peculiar  picto- 
graphic  character,  and  widely  distributed  over  Asia  Minor  and 
N.  Syria,  around  which  much  controversy  has  raged  during  the 
past  thirty  years. 

I.  The  BibU.—ln  the  Old  Testament  the  name  of  the  race  is 
written  Hetk  (with  initial  aspirate),  members  of  it  being  HiUi, 
Hittim,  which  the  Septuagint  renders  x^'"*  x*rTauw,  x^^^*  or 
X«rr(f/i,  keeping,  it  will  be  noted,  c  in  the  stem  throughout.  The 
race  appears  in  two  connexions,  (a)  In  pre-Israelite  Palestine, 
it  is  resident  about  Hebron  (Gen.  xxiii.  3),  and  in  the  central 
uplands  (Num.  xiii.  29).  To  Joshua  (i.  4)  is  promised  "  from  the 
vdlderness  and  this  Lebanon  even  unto  the  great  river,  the  river 
Euphrates,  all  the  land  of  the  Hittites."  The  term  "  wilderness  " 
here  is  of  geographical  ambiguity;  but  the  promise  is  usually 
taken  to  mean  that  Palestine  itself  was  part  of  the  Hittite  land 
before  the  coming  of  Israel;  and  an  apostrophe  of  Ezekiel 
(xvi.  3)  to  Jerusalem,  "^  thy  mother  (was)  an  Hittite,"  is  quoted 
in  confirmation.  Under  the  monarchy  we  hear  frequently  of 
Hittites  within  the  borders  of  Israel,  but  either  as  a  small  subject 
people,  coupled  with  other  petty  tribes,  or  as  individuals  in  the 
Jewish  service  {e.g.  Uriah,  in  the  time  of  David). .  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  there  survived  in  Palestine  to  late  times  a  de- 
tached Hittite  population,  with  which  Hebrews  sometimes 
intermarried  (Judges  iii.  5-6  ;  Gen.  xxvi.  34)  and  lived  in  relations 
now  amicable,  now  tyrannical  (e.g.  Hittites  were  made  tributary 
bondsmen  by  Solomon,  i  Kings  ix.  20,  21;  2  Chron.  viii.  7,  8). 
ib)  An  independent  and  powerful  Hittite  people  was  domiciled 
N.  of  Palestine  proper,  organized  rather  as  a  confederacy  of  tribes 
than  a  single  monarchy  (i  Kings  x.  28;  2  Kings  vii.  6).  Presum- 
ably it  was  a  daughter  of  these  Hittites  that  Solomon  took  to  wife. 
If  the  emendation  of  2  Sam.  xxiv.  64, "  Tahtim-hodshi,"  based  on 
the  Septuagint  version  yifw  xtrrtin  xoS^  be  accepted,  we  hear  of 
them  at  Kadcsh  on  Orontes;  and  some  minor  Hittite  cities  are 
mentioned,  e.g.  Luz;  but  no  one  capital  city  of  the  race  is  clearly 
indicated.  Carchemish,  on  the  Euphrates,  though  mentioned 
three  times  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  20;  Isa.  x.  9;  Jer.  xlvi.  2),  is  not 
connected  explicitly  with  Hittites,  a  fact  which  is  not  surprising, 
since  that  city  was  no  longer  imder  a  Hatti  dynasty  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Old  Testament  references.  So  far  as  the  Old  Testament 
goes,  therefore,  we  gather  that  the  Hittites  were  a  considerable 
people,  widely  spread  in  Syria,  in  part  subdued  and  to  some 
extent  assimilated  by  Israel,  but  in  part  out  of  reach.  The  latter 
portion  was  not  much  known  to  the  Hebrews,  but  was  vaguely 
feared  as  a  power  in  the  early  days  of  the  monarchy,  though  not 
in  the  later  pre-Captivity  period.  The  identification  of  the 
northern  and  southern  Hittites,  however,  presents  certain 
difficulties  not  yet  fully  explained;  and  it  seems  that  we  must 
assume  Heth  to  have  been  the  name  both  of  a  country  in  the 
north  and  of  a  tribal  population  not  confined  to  that  country. 

a,  Egyptian  Records. — ^The  decipherment  of  the  inscriptions 
pf  the  XVIIIth  Theban  Dynasty  led,  before  the  middle  of  the 


19th  century,  to  the  discovery  of  the  importmnt  pan  pbycd  b 
the  Syrian  campaigns  of  Tethmosis  (Thothmes)  III.  by  the  H-ti 
(vulj^ly  transliterated  Kketa^  though  the  vocalizatioo  is  aa* 
certain).    The  coincidence  of  this  name,  beginning  with  u 
aspirate,  led  H.  K.  Brugsch  to  identify  the  Khru  with  HeiL 
That  identification  stands,  and  no  earlier  Egyptian  mention  of 
the  race  has  been  found.    Tethmosis  III.  found  the  Khcta 
("  Great  "  and  '^Little  ")  in  N.  Syria,  not  apparently  at  Kadcsl, 
but  at  Carchemish,  though  they  had  not  been  in  possession  of  tk 
latter  place  long  (not  in  the  epoch  of  Tethmosis  I.'s  Syrin 
campaign).    They  were  a  power  strong  enough  to  give  tk 
Pharaoh  cause  to  vaunt  his  success  (see  also  Egypt:  Auckd 
History,  §  "  The  New  Empire  ").    Though  he  says  be  levied 
tribute  upon  them,  his  successors  in  the  dynasty  neariy  il 
record  fresh  wars  with  the  Kheta  who  a|^)ear  as  the  northern' 
most  of  Pharaoh's  enemies,  and  Amenophis  or  Amenhotep  IIL 
saw  fit  to  take  to  wife  Gilukhipa,  a  Syrian  princess,  who  mayor 
may  not  have  been  a  Hittite.    This  queen  is  by  some  sappoted  to 
have  introduced  into  Egypt  certain  exotic  ideas  which  kLtnw' 
in  the  reign  of  Amenophis  IV.    The  first  Pharaoh  of  the  succceifiiv 
dynasty,  Rameses  I.,  came  to  terms  with  a  Rheta  king  akd 
Saplel  or  Saparura;  but  Seti  I.  again  attacked  the  KheU  (ijtt 
B.C.),  who  had  apparently  pushed  southwards.     Forced  bad  tqr 
Seti,  the  Kheta  returned  and  were  found  holding  Kadcsh  t^ 
Rameses  II.,  who,  in  his  fifth  year,  there  fought  against  them  aid 
a  large  body  of  allies,  drawn  probably  in  part  from  hgfoad 
Taurus,  the  battle  which  occasioned  the  monumental  poea  of 
Pentaur.    After  long  struggles,   a   treaty   was  concluded  m 
Rameses's  twenty-first  year,  between  Pharaoh  and  ''Kheta* 
sar  "  (i.e.  Kheta-king),  of  which  we  possess  an  Egyptian  eapf. 
The  discovery  of  a  cuneiform  tablet  containing  a  copy  of  tliii 
same  treaty,  in  the  Babylonian  language,  was  reported  bam 
Boghaz  Kcui  in  Cappadocia  by  H.  Wincklcr  in  1907.    It  aifaes 
the  Kheta  a  people  of  considerable  civilization.    The  Khcu  kioc 
subsequently  visited  Pharaoh  and  gave  him  his  daughter  to  vile. 
Rameses'  successor,  Mineplah,  remained  on  terms  with  the 
KheU  folk;  but  in  the  reign  of  Rameses  lU.  (Dyn.  XX.)  the 
latter  seem  to  have  joined  in  the  great  raid  of  northern  tribes ot 
Egypt  which  was  checked  by  the  battle  of  Pelusium.    From  tUi 
point  (c.  1150  B.C.)— the  point  at  which  (roughly)  the  monardHC 
history  of  Israel  in  Palestine  opens— Egyptian  records  cease  to 
mention  Kheta;  and  as  we  know  from  other  sources  that  the 
latter  continued  powerful  in  Carchemish  for  some  centuries  to 
come,  we  must  presume  that  the  rise  of  the  Israelite  state  iatff* 
posed  an  effective  political  barrier. 

3.  Assyrian  Records.— In  an  inscription  of  Tiglath  Pileser  L 
(about  1 100  B.C.),  first  dedphered  in  1857,  a  people  called  JCAofii- 
is  mentioned  as  powerful  in  Girgami^  on  Euphrates  (u. 
Carchemish);  and  in  other  records  of  the  same  monarch,  nb> 
sequently  read,  much  mention  is  made  of  this  and  of  other  N. 
Syrian  names.  These  Khalti  appear  again  in  the  inscriptioos  of 
Assur-nazir-pal  (early  9th  century  B.C.),  in  whose  time  Ctf* 
chemish  was  very  wealthy,  and  the  Khatti  power  extended  ftf 
over  N.  Syria  and  even  into  Mesopotamia.  Shalmancser  IL 
(d.  825  B.C.)  raided  the  Khatti  and  their  allies  year  after  yeir; 
and  at  last  Sargon  III.,  in  717  B.C.,  rebtes  that  he  captured 
Carchemish  and  its  king,  Pisiris,  and  put  an  end  to  its  ind^Kod* 
ence.  We  hear  no  more  of  it  thenceforward.  These  XAtf^ 
there  is  no  reasonable  doubt,  are  identical  with  Kheta,  (For  the 
chronology  see  further  under  Babylonu  and  AssykiaI) 

4.  Other  Cuneiform  Records. — The  name  of  the  race  appetnio 
certain  of  the  Tel-el-Amama  letters,  tablets  written  in  BabT 
Ionian  script  to  Amenophis  (Amenhotep)  IV.  and  found  in  189^ 
on  the  site  of  his  capital.  Some  of  his  governors  in  Syriai 
districts  (e.g.  one  Aziru  of  Phoenicia)  repwrt  movements  (rf  the 
Hittites,  who  were  then  pursuing  an  aggressive  pob'cy  (aboal 
1400  B.C.).  There  are  also  other  letters  from  rulers  of  pciaO' 
palities  in  N.  Syria  (Mitanni)  and  E.  Asia  Minor  (Arzawa),  ^ 
write  in  non-Semitic  tongues  and  are  supposed  to  have  bcea 
Hittites. 

Certain  Khatior  Khali  are  mentioned  in  the  Vannic  iaaaiptkink 
(deciphered  partially  by  A.  H.  Sayce  and  othecs)  as  attadMdhi 
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kin^  at  Biuu  (Van),  lod  qipuently  domidlHl  on  Iht  middle 
EB[4inIa  N.  oC  Taunu  in  the  gtli  ceotuiy  B.C.  Thii  nunc 
dSain  nuy  ufdy  be  idcDIified  witfa  Klalli-Kluta. 

The  KZutti  alio  appear  oo  a  "  prophecy-tablel,"  refemng 
oaaaMy  la  ihe  line  ot  Sargoa  of  Agfdt  {middle  of  41b 
milkamuiQ  A.  c);  but  the  dccmneot  ia  probably  of  very 
anKh  later  dale.  Laiiiy,  a  fiagmeilury  chrooide  ol  tbe  in 
Babylooian  Dynuty  menUoni  an  invaiion  o(  Aktad  by  (hem 


Fnmi  aU  iboe  vailoaa  aourcea 
Hitlila  nit  among  the  more  imp 
Syria  and  S.E.  Alia  Mini 
limlli  at  each  end,  bowe 
laUing  Dot  later  than  xo 
6cx>  B.C.  Tbii  people  wa 
■be  eulier  pan  o(  Ihat  111 


ould  gaiter  that  the 
important  racial  elemenls  in  N. 
at  least  a  thoiuand  years-  The 
lie  very  ill  defined,  the  superior 
and  (he  inferior  not  earlier  than 
tanl.  aggreative  and  unsedltd  in 
mmertial,  wealthy  and  enervated 
in  tnc  laiiei.  a  memoiinl  of  id  (lading  long  lemaioed  in  Asia 
in  [be  abape  tA  the  weigh  I -measure  called  ia  cundfonn  cccordi 
the  wumrk  "  o(  Catiheiniih."  TheM  Hitlitcs  bad  clox  rctalioni 
itiih  other  A*ia  Minor  peoples,  and  il  liraa  beaded  a  confedcTacy. 
Duiifi(  the  laler  part  of  Iheir  biiloiy  Ihey  weit  in  matinual 
loniact  oilh  Aayiia,  and,  ai  >  Syrian  pomec,  and  perhaps  a1» 
ai  a  Cappadacian  oae,  Ibey  Boally  succumbed  to  Assyrian 

r'fc"7riHi<i"lfi'HiiHqfi.— It  remains  Id  conuder  in  tbelight 
of  the  foTCfoJns  evidence  a  class  of  monumenli  lo  which  attention 
began  10  be  called  about  1870.  In  that  year  two  Americans, 
CoHul  J.  A.  Johnson  and  Ihe  Rev.  S.  Jcssup,  rediscovered,  at 
Hamah  (Kamath)  en  Oronin,  live  basaltic  Itlocka  bearing 
ptctographic  inscriptions  in  irlief ,  one  of  which  had  been  reported 
by  J.  L.  Bunrkhaidl  in  1811.  In  spite  ot  their  efforts  and 
■ubceqnenl  attempts  made  by  Tyrwhiti  Drake  and  Richard 
ButtoBi  when  consul  at  Damascus,  proper  copies  could  not  be 
obuuacd:  and  it  wai  not  till  (he  end  o[  1871  that,  thanks  10 
W.  Wri^l  o<  Bdrul.  casts  were  taken  and  the  stones  themselva 
sent  to  Conitantinaple  by  Subhi  Paihaof  Damascus.  As  usually 
happens  when  a  new  class  oF  antiquities  is  announced,  it  was  soon 
lound  that  Ihc  "  Hamathite  "  inscriptions  did  not  stand  alone. 


Tyrw 


:t  Drake  and  George  Smilh  in  1871 
nosque  on  the  irfeslem  wall  of  lb 
ptclogiaphic  ] 


It  still  M 


B  Alepi 


sealing,  eight  of  which  bore 
Layard  in  the  palace  of  hast 

wen  compared  by  Hayes  Ward  and  tound  to  be  of  the  Himathiie 
cbia.  A  new  copy  ot  the  long  known  rock-sculptureat  Ivrii'in 
S  W.  Cappadocia  was  published  by  E.  }.  Davis  in  1S7G,  and 
clearly  showed  Hamathite  characlers  accompanying  the  tigures. 
Dlvit  also  reported,  but  did  not  see*,  a  similar  inscription  at  Bulgar 
Madn,  not  far  away.  Sculptures  seen  by  W.  Skene  and  George 
Smilb  at  Jerablua,  on  the  middle  Euphrales,  led  (0  eicavations 
being  UDdcnaken  there,  in  1S78,  by  the  British  Museum,  and  to 
Ihe  tfiscovery  at  certain  Hamathite  inscriptions  accompanying 
scnlptures,a[ewo(  which  werebrought  to  London.  Thecondud 
Ot  these  ocavaiions,  owing  10  the  death  ol  George  Smith, 
devolved  on  Consul  Henderson  of  Aleppo,  and  was  not  satis- 
faciorfly  carried  out.  Meanwhile  Wright,  Ward  and  Sayce  had 
all  lagccBlcd  "Hitlite"  u  a  substitute  (or  "Hamathite," 
because  no  other  N.  Syrian  people  loomed  so  large  Id  ancient 
rtcocds  as  did  the  Hiitites,  and  the  suggestion  began  to  bnd 
ucepiance.  Jcrablus  was  conAdenlly  identified  with  Car- 
(hemish  (bat  without  positive  proof  ID  Ihis  day},  and  the  occur- 
rence of  Hamathite  monumenis  there  was  bdd  to  confirm  the 

In  187ft  Ssyce  pointed  oul  Ibt  resemblance  between  certain 
Hiltiu  sitns  and  characters  in  the  lately  deciphered  Cypriote 
syllabary,  and  suggesled  that  the  companion  might  lead  to  a 
'    L  the  hope  has  proved  vain.    To 


>rn)di 


in  Hen  by  tW  Swi 
te  iMoHi  Rincr'sl 


be  Turk.  Hiiji  Khalifa,  in  Ihe  i/ih  century; 
h  tnvrl)R(>iierui  1 7)6.  and  firtl  publuhed 
uA,  iU..  allcT  ■  drawing  by  Major  FiKhei. 


(bis  icbalai,  however.  Es  owed  the  next  great  step  ahead.  Id 
l87g  it  first  occurred  to  him  to  compare  (he  rock'moniunen(a 
at  Bogbaa  Keui  (see  pTEKu)  and  Euyuk  in  N.  Clappadocia, 
discovered  by  Teiier  and  Hamilton  in  183J  and  subsequently 
eiplored  by  G.  Pemt  and  E.  Guillaume.  These,  he  now 
saw,  bore  Hitlite  pictograpbs.  Other  rock-sculptures  at  Giaur 
Kalcssi,  in  Galatia,  and  in  the  £anbcl  pass  near  Smyrna,  be 
suspected  of  belonging  to  the-  same  class*;  and  visiting  the 
last-named  locality  in  the  autumn,  he  found  Hittile  [Hctographs 
'  tg  one  of  the  two  figures.'  He  announced  his  dis- 
:88o,  and  proclaimed  the  fact  that  a  great  Hittite 
empire,  eiiending  fnim  Kadcsh  to  Smyrna,  had  risen  from  the 
dead.  A  month  later  he  bad  the  good  fortune  to  recover  copies 
of  a  silver  boss,  or  hilt-top,  oSered  to  various  museums  about 
i860,. but  rejected  by  them  as  a  meaningless  forgery  and  for  a 
long  time  lost  again  to  sight.  Round  (he  rim  was  a  cuneiform 
legend,  and  in  the  field  a  Hittite  figure  with  six  Hitlite  symbols 

as  Tarqu-dimmt  sar  mal  Etmc  (i.e.  "  T.  king  of  the  country  E."), 
Sayce  distributed  phonetic  values,  corre^wnding  (0  the  syllables 
of  the  two  proper  names,  among  four  ol  the  Hittite  chmclen. 

and  launched  into  the  field  of  decipherment.  But  he  subse- 
quently recogniud  that  this  was  a  false  start,  and  began  afresh 

have  been  found,  some  on  new  sites,  others  on  sites  already 
known  to  be  Hittite,  Ihe  distribution  of  which  can  be  seen 
by  rclerence  to  the  accompanying  map.     It  will  be  observed 

Commagene,  Cappadocia  and  S.  Phry^. 

A.  'v^i'iSiiMiKot.—'^NMi  ■'■  'aSnUu  Toj»)  and  Karaid 
U     •         ■  ^    -' ■  -'-  in  relief. 

N  *W.A^n 


"S 


fSES 


TU 


JarFAOociA.— BsiikoilC 

of  palace,  citadel,  wall^  *c. 


GEui^ftlleen 

Giii.  u  Ana  Uiiuf.  I«»s.  pp.  JJ 

many  of  ibe  fiEuni.    The  whole  rm 

eiplored 


superficial  only  and  the  exca 
took  Ihe  work,  and  great  n 


Pictognphs  ai 

Boiihiu  keui  was  never  tharaighly 

■'  " and  Guillaume  having  been 

Chanire  (i8u)  very  slight. 
ofessor  H.  U^kkr  under- 


'The  "Niobe  ■■  aUtue  n™r  Manila  waj  not  definiiely  known  lor 
"  Hittiic  "  (ill  lUi.  when  C.  Dennii  delected  pictognpbi  near  K. 

•The  " pMdo-5esoi(r» "  o(  Hetodolus,  already  demonitraled 
non-EiypiHn  by  RoMllini.  The  iccoad  figure  was  unknown,  idl 
loundlv  Dr  Beddoe  in  iBj6. 
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ana  pD*tTf ul  enoufflk  to  wriM  to  (be  B^bykniiui  court »  K  •owrdcn  ntwft,  reportrd  found  nnr  MaEitii  iiKt  inibliifa«i  by  J.  Gana^ 

ol  ciuil  lUndinj.    Ki>  kits  thowi  Ihit  li(  c«MidRnl  th«  ri«  ol  ia  Amuli  AtiIl  ami  Aniknp.,  190)1,  pcijubly  (idr  ilio  Inoi  Arb 

AMyria  >  piFUR  to  biniiFU.    WincUer  dajmi  to  rad //Kn' u  the  Tcpc    /■oliMvi;  lower  inkonk  luHol  draped  Mitue  iriih  ihM 

uine  of  the  poHneon  o(  Bofliu  Knti.  ud  10  find  In  Ihit  umc  inicripiioii.  now  in  Conuanlinapk.  AlioiinuU  buaJllioo.  Ar^ 

the  wool  of  the  Hittite  chenictcr  of  5)™-C»pp»dodan  power  and  /"aj*,  Dear  Palanga;  two  rude  gaicway  Jioni.  luiinKHbed.    1*0^1 

of  die  imperial  predominance  of  Ibc  city.     But  11  Rmaim  lo  be  defaced  imcnption,  reponed  by  J.  S  Bterrett  but  never  cqckA 

proved  vbether  tb«e  ubleti  were  written  there,  and  nol  nihec,  Jifin:  obdiik  with  long  iiucripiion  in  leluf  on  (II  four  facm  h* 


Indini  from  Cappadscia  id  Maraih  and  the  Syrian  «ti, 
eXKdilion  lenl  out  by  Cornell  Univemiy  in  1907  taad 
■1  Hiltite  UHcnptKin*  oa  rocks  near  Dnren^  in  the  vaDc;«f 


much  pourry,  wilh  inr^ 
'overed.     AtKlot;  Frafnrtl 


incited  intcripiriin  much  defaced-  JeriMui;  Ke  above.  Srvrrtf 
Hitiiie  object.  lent  Irom  Bircjik  and  Ainlab  to  Europe  pnhMi 
came  (nun  jerablui.  olhen  from  Tdl  Baslai  on  the  Sajur.  kSm. 
near  Jenbfui;  two  iWat,  one  wiih  relief  inicripiion.  /itaWm 
(Aleundretla):  Kuiie  of  a  long  Inscription  cut  on  both  lida  d 
a  apheroidal  object  of  unknown  origin-  KiKhotla,  ■  ijre  on  tlit 
Afnn,  whcn«  a  fnfme ■■ ' -"■■  -----■•  ' '---^ 


AlttiHi  (on  left  bank  of  Euphntet)  1  large  ilrfs  with  anilpdiit  and 
long  relief  inicription,  found  in  1^  with  levenl  •niMiind  Mil 
and  two  gateway  Uonti  inaciibed  in  euncirorm.  Two  ha«n  loalk 
a  lion  and  a  frvment  of  a  relief  ioicnpliDn  were  found  in  1000  by 
MisCUBcU,  7'(Ui/d4/inMid-Me«pouniia.iM>rIUiel-AM: 
tnilpiuiei  00  portko  of  a  temple  or  pabcei  cuneifona  inniptlim 
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tad  knt  noaiids,  expbifed  in  1902  bv  Oppeahdm.  Bamak;  five 
blocks  tnicribed  in  relief  (lee  above). 

F.  Outlying  Sites.— JSnerumi  aource  of  an  indeed  inacrijption, 
perhaps  not  originally  found  there.  Kedaheg;  metal  boss  or  hut-top 
with  pictographs,  found  in  a  tomb  and  stated  by  F.  Hommd  to  be 
Hittite,  but  doubtful.  Tofrak  Kalek;  bronze  traements  with  two 
mctoeraphs;  doubtful  if  Hittite.  Nuuvek;  sealing  see  above. 
BabylM;  a  bowl  and  a  stela  of  storm-^,  both  with  indsed  in- 
scriptions; doubtless  spoil  of  war  or  tribute  brought  from  Syria. 
The  bowl  is  inscribed  round  the  outside,  the  stela  on  the  back. 

(For  a  detailed  description  of  the  subjects  of  the  reliefs,  &c.,  with 
the  necessary  iUustrations,  see  the  works  indicated  in  the  biblio- 

t«»pby) 

Stntdnres.— The  structural  remains  found  as  yet  on  Hittite 
sites  are  few,  scanty,  and  far  between.  They  consist  of:  (a) 
Ground  plans  of  a  palatial  building  and  three  temples  and 
fortifications  with  sculptured  gate  at  Boghar  KeuL  The  palace 
was  built  round  a  central  court,  flanked  by  passages  and  entered 
by  a  doorway  of  three  battanis  hung  on  two  columns.  The 
whole  plan  beats  more  than  a  superficial  resemblance  to  those 
of  Cretan  palaces  in  the  later  Minoan  period.  Only  the  rough 
core  of  the  walls  is  standing  to  a  hei^t  of  about  3  ft.  The 
fortifications  of  the  dtadel  have  an  elaborate  double  gate 
with  flanking  towers.  (6)  Fortifications,  palace,  &c.,  at  SinjerU. 
The  gates  here  are  more  elaborate  than  at  Bogfaaz  Keui,  but 
planned  with  the  same  idea— that  of  entrapping  in  an  enclosed 
space,  barred  by  a  second  door,  an  enemy  who  may  have  forced 
the  first  door,  while  flanking  towers  would  add  to  his  discom- 
fiture. The  palace  plan  is  again  rectangular,  with  a  central 
pUlared  hall,  and  very  similar  in  plan  to  that  of  Boghaz  Keiii. 
The  massive  walls  are  also  of  similar  construction.  Dados  of 
relief -sculpture  run  round  the  inner  walls;  this  feature  seems 
to  have  been  common  to  Hittite  buildings  of  a  sumptuous 
kind,  and  accounts  for  most  of  the  sculptured  blocks  that  have 
been  found,  e.g.  at  Jerablus,  Sakhchegeuzu,  Euyuk,  Arslan  Tepe, 
&c.  Columns,  probably  of  wood,  rested  on  bases  carved  as 
winged  lions,  (c)  Gate  with  sculptured  approach  at  Euyuk. 
The  ground  plan  of  the  gate  is  practically  the  same  in  idea  as 
that  at  Sinjerli.  Structures  were  found  at  Jerablus,  but  never 
properly  uncovered  or  planned,  (d)  Sculptured  porticoes  of 
temples  or  palaces  uncovered  at  Sakchegeuzu  and  Tell  Halaf 
(see  above).  On  other  sites,  e.g.  Arslan  Tepe  (Ordasu),  Arbistan, 
Marash  (above  the  modern  town  and  near  the  springs),  Beikeui, 
mounds,  doubtless  covering  structures,  may  be  seen,  and 
sculptured  slabs  have  been  recovered.  The  mounds,  probably 
Hittite,  in  N.  Syria  alone  are  to  be  counted  by  hundreds.  No 
tombs  certainly  Hittite  have  been  found,^  though  it  is  possible 
that  some  of  the  reliefs  {e.g.  at  Fraktin)  are  of  funerary  character. 

Sculptures  and  other  Objects  of  i4f/.— The  sculptures  hitherto 
found  consist  of  rdiefs  on  rocks  and  on  stelact  either  honorific 
or  funerary;  reliefs  on  blocks  forming  parts  of  wall-dados;  and 
a  few  figures  more  or  less  in  the  round,  though  most  of  these 
{e.g.  the  sphinxes  of  Euyuk  and  the  lions  of  Arslan  Tash  and 
Marash)  are  not  completely  disengaged  from  the  block.  The 
most  considerable  sculptured  rock-panels  are  at  Boghaz  Keui 
(see  Pteria);  the  others  (Ivriz,  Fraktin,  Karabel,  Giaur  Kalessi, 
Doghanludere),  it  should  be  observed,  all  lie  N.  of  Taurus— a 
fact  of  some  bearing  on  the  problem  of  the  origin  and  local 
domidle  of  the  art,  since  rock-reliefs,  at  any  rate,  cannot  hi 
otherwise  than  in  situ.  Sculptured  stelae,  honorific  or  funerary, 
all  with  pyramidal  or  slightly  rounded  upper  ends,  and  showing 
a  single  regal  or  divine  figure  or  two  figures,  have  come  to  light 
at  Bor,  Marash,  Sinjerli,  Jerablus,  Babylon,  &c  These,  like 
raoftt  of  the  rock-panels,  are  all  marked  as  Hittite  by  accompany- 
ing pictographic  inscriptions.  The  wall-blocks  are  seldom  in- 
scribed, the  exceptions  (e.g.  the  Arslan  Tepe  lion-hunt  and  certain 
blocks  from  Marash  and  Jerablus)  being  not  more  certainly 
wall-dados  than  stelae.  The  only  fairly  complete  anthropoid 
statue  known  is  the  much-defaced  "  Niobe  "  at  Suratlu  Tash, 
engaged  in  the  rock  behind.  The  aniconic  lower  part  of  an 
Inscribed  statue  wholly  in  the  round  was  found  at  Palanga,  and 
parts  of  others  at  Rirchoglu  and  Marash.    Despite  considerable 

*  Five  intramural  graves  were  iexplored  at  Sinjerli,  but  whether 
ol  the  Hittite  or  of  the  Assyrian  occupation  is  doubtful. 


dlfTerences  in  cttcotfon  and  detafls,  all  these  tculptmes  show 
one  general  type  of  art,  a  tjrpe  which  recalls  now  Bab^nian, 
now  Assyrian,  now  Egyptian,  now  archaic  Ionian,  style,  but  is 
always  individual  and  easily  distinguishable  from  the  actual 
products  of  those  peoples.  The  figures,  whether  of  men  or  beasts, 
are  of  a  squat,  heavy  order,  with  internal  features  {e.g.  bones, 
muscles,  &c)  shown  as  if  external,  as  in  some  Mesopotamian 
sculptures.  The  human  type  is  always  very  bradiycephalic, 
with  brow  receding  sharply  and  long  nose  making  almost  one 
line  with  the  sloping  forehead.  In  Uie  sculptures  of  the  Com- 
magene  and  the  Tyana  districts,  the  nose  has  a  long  curving  tip, 
of  very  Jewish  appearance,  but  not  unlike  the  outline  given  to 
Kheta  wanioia  In  Egyptian  scenes.  The  lips  are  full  and  the 
chin  short  and  shaven.  The  whole  physiognomy  is  fleshy  and 
markedly  distinct  from  that  of  other  Syrians.  At  Bog^ 
Keui,  Eujruk  and  Jerablus,  the  fadal  type  is  very  markedly 
non-Semitic.  But  not  much  stress  can  be  laid  on  these  differences 
owing  to  (x)  great  variety  of  execution  in  different  sculptures, 
which  argues  artists  of  very  unequal  capadty ;  (3)  doubt  whether 
individual  portraits  are  intended  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others. 
The  hair  of  males  is  sometimes,  but  not  always,  worn  in  pigtaiL 
The  fashions  of  head-covering  and  dothes  are  very  various, 
but  several  of  them— «.{.  the  homed  cap  of  the  Ivriz  god;  the 
conical  hat  at  Boghaz  Keui,  Fraktin,  &c.;  the  "Jockey-oip" 
on  the  Tarkudimme  boss;  the  broad-bordercMd  over-robe,  and  the 
upturned  shoes— are  not  found  on  other  Asiatic  monuments, 
except  where  Hittites  are  portrayed.  Animals  in  profile  are 
represented  more  naturalistically  than  human  beings»  «.<.  at 
Yasili  Kaya,  and  especially  in  some  pictographic  symbols  in 
relief  (e.g.  at  Hamah).  This,  however,  is  a  feature  common  to 
Mesopotamian  and  Egyptian,  and  perhaps  to  all  primitive  art. 

The  subjects  depicted  are  processions  of  figures,  htunan  and 
divine  (Yaisili  Kaya,  Euyuk,  Giaur  Kalessi);  scenes  of  sacrifice 
or  adoration,  or  other  cult-practice  (Yasili  Kaya,  Eujruk,  Fraktin, 
Ivriz,  and  perhaps  the  figures  seated  beside  tables  at  Marash 
Sakchegeuzu,  Sinjerli,  &c.);  of  the  chase  (Arslan  Tepe,  Sak- 
chegeuzu); but  not,  as  known  at  present,  of  battle.  Both  at 
Eu3ruk  and  Yasili  Kaya  reliefs  in  one  and  the  same  series  are 
widely  separated  in  artistic  conception  and  execution,  some 
showing  the  utmost  naiveti,  others  ejqsressing  both  outline  and 
motion  with  fair  success.  The  fact  warns  us  against  drawing 
hasty  inductions  as  to  relative  dates  from  style  and  execution. 

Besides  sculptures,  well  assured,  Hittite  art-products  indude 
a  few  small  objects  in  metal  (e.g.  heavy,  inscribed  gold  ring 
bought  by  Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  at  Konia;  base  silver  seal,  sup- 
ported on  three  lions'  claws,  bought  by  D.  G.  Hogarth  at  Bor; 
inscribed  silver  boss  of  "Tarkudimme,"  mentioned  above, 
&c.,  &c.);  many  intai^os  in  various  stones  (chiefly  in  steatite), 
mdstly  other  q>heroidal  or  gable-shaped,  but  a  few  scarabaeoid, 
conical  or  cylindrical,  bearing  sometimes  pictographic  symbols, 
sometimes  divine,  human  or  animal  figures.  The  best  collecti<m 
is  at  Oxford.  The  majority  are  of  very  rude  workmanship, 
bodies  and  limbs  being  represented  by  mere  skeleton  lines  or 
unfilled  outlines;  a  few  vessels  (e.g.  inscribed  basalt  bowl  found 
at  Babylon)  and  fragments  of  ware  painted  with  dark  ornament 
on  light  body-cUy,  or  in  polychrome  on  a  cream-white  slip,  or 
black  burnished,  found  on  N.  C^ppadodan  sites,  &c.  The 
bronzes  hitherto  claimed  as  Hittite  have  been  bought  on  the 
Syrian  coast  or  come  from  not  certainly  Hittite  sites  in  Cappa- 
doda  (see  E.  Chantre,  Mission  en  Cappadocie).  A  great  many 
small  objects  were  found  in  the  excavations  at  Sinjerli,  including 
carved  ivories,  seals,  toilet-instruments,  implements,  &c.,  but 
these  have  not  been  published.  Nor,  except  provisionally,  has 
the  pottery,  found  at  Sakchegeuzu. 

Inscriptions. — ^These,  now  almost  sixty  in  number  (excluding 
seals),  are  all  in  a  pictographic  character  which  employed 
symbols  somewhat  elaborately  depicted  in  relief,  but  reduced  to 
conventional  and  "  shorthand  "  representations  in  the  indsed 
texts.  So  far,  the  majority  of  our  Hittite  inscriptions,  like  those 
first  found  at  Hamah,  are  in  relief  (cameo);  but  the  indsed 
characters,  first  observed  in  the  Tyana  district,  have  since  been 
shown,  by  discoveries  at  Marash,  Babylon^  &c.^  tA  baN^  Vv^  ^ 
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wider  range.  It  lias  usually  been  assumed  that  the  incised 
inscriptions,  being  the  more  conventionalized,  are  all  of  later 
date  than  those  in  relief;  but  comparison  of  Egyptian  inscriptions, 
wherein  both  incised  and  cameo  characters  coexisted  back  to 
very  early  times,  suggests  that  this  assumption  is  not  necessarily 
correct.  The  Hittitc  symbols  at  present  known  show  about 
two  hundred  varieties;  but  new  inscriptions  continually  add 
to  the  list,  and  great  imcertainty  remains  as  to  the  distinction 
of  many  symbols  {i.e.  whether  mere  variants  or  not),  and  as 
to  many  others  which  are  defaced  or  broken  in  our  texts.  The 
objects  represented  by  these  symbols  have  been  certainly 
identified  in  only  a  few  instances.  A  certain  number  are  heads 
(human  and  animal)  detached  from  bodies,  in  a  manner  not 
known  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  system,  with  which  some 
of  the  other  symbols  show  obvious  analogies.  Articles  of  dress, 
weapons,  tools,  &c.,  also  appear.  The  longer  inscriptions  are 
disposed  in  horizontal  zones. or  panels,  divided  by  lines,  and,  it 
seems,  they  were  to  be  read  haustrophedon^  not  only  as  regards 
the  lines  (which  begin  right  to  left)  but  also  the  words,  which  are 
written  in  columnar  fashion,  syllable  below  syllable,  and  read 
downwards  and  upwards  alternately.  The  direction  of  reading  is 
towards  any  faces  which  may  be  shown  among  the  pictographs. 
The  words  are  perhaps  distinguished  in  some  texts  by  punctua- 
tion marks. 

Long  and  patient  efforts  have  been  made  to  decipher  this 
script,  ever  since  it  was  first  restored  to  our  knowledge;  and 
among  the  would-be  decipherers  honourable  mention  must  be 
made,  for  persistence  and  courage,  of  Professor  A.  H.  Sayce  and 
of  Professor  P.  Jensen.  Other  interpretations  have  been  put 
forward  by  F.  E.  Peiser  (based  on  conjectures  as  to  the  names 
on  the  Nineveh  scalings),  C.  R.  Conder  (based  largely  on  Cypriote 
comparisons  and  phonetic  values  transferred  from  these)  and 
C.  J.  Ball  (based  on  Hittite  names  recorded  on  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  monuments,  and  applied  to  word-groups  on  the 
Hittite  monuments).  These,  however,  as  having  arbitrary 
and  inadequate  foundations,  and  for  other  reasons,  have  not  been 
accepted.  F.  Hommel,  J.  Hal6vy  and  J.  Menant  have  done 
useful  work  in  distinguishing  word-groups,  and  have  essayed 
partial  interpretations.  No  other  decipherers  call  for  mention. 
A.  H.  Saycc  and  P.  Jensen  alone  have  enlisted  any  large  body 
of  adherents;  and  the  former,  who  has  worked  upon  bis 
system  for  thirty  years  and  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  for  Biblical  Archaeology  for  TQ07  a  summary  of  his 
method  and  results,  has  proceeded  on  the  more  scientific  plan. 
His  system,  however,  like  all  others,  is  built  in  the  main  upon 
hypotheses  incapable  at  present  of  quite  satisfactory  verification, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  conjectural  reading  "  Gargamish  " 
for  a  group  of  symbols  which  recurs  in  inscriptions  from  Jerablus 
and  elsewhere.  In  this  case,  to  add  to  the  other  obvious  elements 
of  uncertainty,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  location  of 
Carchemish  at  Jerablus  is  not  proved,  though  it  is  very  probable. 
Other  conjectural  identifications  of  groups  of  symbols  with  the 
place-names  Hamath,  Marash,  Tyana  are  bases  of  Sayce's 
system.  Jensen's  system  may  be  said  to  have  been  effectually 
demolished  by  L.  Messerschmidt  in  his  Bemerkungen  (1898); 
but  Sayce's  system,  which  has  been  approved  by  Hommel  and 
others,  is  probably  in  its  main  lines  correct.  Its  frequent 
explanation,  however,  of  incompatible  symbols  by  the  doctrines 
of  phonetic  variation  and  interchange,  or  by  alternative  values 
of  the  same  symbol  used  as  ideograph,  determinative  or  phonetic 
complement,  and  the  occasional  use  of  circular  argument  in 
the  process  of  "  verification,"  do  not  inspire  confidence  in 
other  than  its  broader  results.  Sayce's  phonetic  values  and 
interpretations  of  determinatives  are  his  best  assured  achieve- 
ments. But  the  words  thus  arrived  at  represent  a  language 
on  which  other  known  tongues  throw  little  or  no  light,  and 
their  meaning  is  usually  to  be  guessed  only.  In  some  ugnificant 
cases,  however,  the  Boghaz  Reui  tablets  appear  to  give  striking 
confirmation  of  Sayce's  conjectures. 

Writing  in  1903  L.  Messerschmidt,  editor  of  the  best  collection 
of  Hittite  texts  up  to  date,  made  a  tabula  rasa  of  all  systems  of 
decipherment,  asserting  that  only  one  sign  out  of  two  hundred — 


the  bisected  oval,  determinative  of  divinity— 4iftd  been  ints- 
preted  with  any  certainty;  and  in  vie^  of  this  opinioo,  ooupUd 
with  the  steady  refusal  of  historians  to  ai^y  the  results  ol  any 
Hittite  decipherment,  and  the  obvious  lack  of  satitftctfliy 
verification,  without  which  the  pUingof  hypothesis  00  hypochcM 
may  only  lead  further  from  probability,  there  is  no  dwioe  bet 
to  suspend  judgment  for  some  time  long^  as  to  the  li 
and  all  deductions  drawn  from  them. 

Are  the  Monuments  HiaiUj^lt^s  time  to.  ask  this 
although  a  perfectly  satisfactory  answer  can  only  be  expected 
when  the  inscriptions  themselves  have  been  deciphered.    Alnoit 
all  *' Hittitologues  "  assume  a  connexion  between  the 
ments  and  the  Kheta-Khatti-Hittites,  but  in  various 
e.g.  while  Sayce  has  said  roundly  that  common  sense 
the  acceptance  of  all  as  the  work  of  the  Hittites,  who  were  tk 
dominant  caste  throughout  a  loosely-knit  empire  t^^tt^t^rg  tf, 
one  time  from  the  Orontes  to  the  Aegean.  Messerschmidt  bat 
stated  with  equal  dogmatism  that  the  Hittites  proper  were  ool|y 
one  people  out  of  many  ^  in  N.  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  who  shared 
a  common  civilization,  and  that  therefore  they  were  authoisflf  a 
part  of  the  monuments  only — presumably  the  N.  Syrian,  dm- 
magenian  and  Cataonian  groups. .  O.  Puchstein  *  has  *^"M  to 
the  Hittites  some  of  the  N.  Syrian  monuments,  holding  these  cf 
too  late  a  date  O'u^gcd  by  their  Assyrian  analogies)  forjks 
flourishing  period  of  the  Kheta-Khattt,  as  (mown  from  Egyptia 
and  Assyrian  records.    He  would  ascribe  them  to  the  Kununnkk 
(Commagenians),  who  seem  to  have  succeeded  thelChatti  as  tk 
strongest  opponents  of  Assyria  in  these  parts.     He  was  poaibl|jr 
right  as  regards  the  Sinjerli  and  Sakchegeuzu  sculptures,  wiwi 
arc  of  provincial  appearance.  The  following  considerations,  how- 
ever, may  be  stated  in  favour  of  the  ascription  of  the  mnngpiPiii* 
to  the  Hittites:— 

(i)  The  monuments  in  question  are  found  frequently  when- 
ever, from  other  records,  we  know  the  Hittites  to  have  been 
domiciled  at  some  period,  i.e.  throughout  N.  Syria  and  m 
Cataonia.  (2)  It  was  under  the  Khatti  that  Carchemish  wist 
flourishing  commercial  city;  and  if  Jerablus  be  really  Car- 
chemish,  it  is  significant  that  apparently  the  most  numeroos 
and  most  artistic  of  the  monuments  occur  there.  (3)  Among  all 
the  early  peoples  of  N.  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  known  to  us  bon 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  records,  the  Kheta-Khatti  alone  appear 
frequently  as  leading  to  war  peoples  from  far  beyond  Taam. 
(4)  The  Kheta  certainly  had  a  system  of  writing  and  a  glyptic  art 
in  the  time  of  Ramescs  II.,  or  else  the  Eg>ptian  account  of  their 
copy  of  the  treaty  would  be  baseless.  (5)  The  physiognomy 
given  to  Kheta  warriors  by  Eg>'ptian  artists  is  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  prevailing  type  shown  in  the  Hittite  sculpturei 

Furthermore,  the  Boghaz  Keui  tablets,  though  only  partiaOj 
deciphered  as  yet,  go  far  to  settle  the  question.    They  show  that 
whether  Boghaz  Keui  was  actually  the  capital  of  the  Hatti  or 
not,  it  was  a  great  city  of  the  Hatti,  and  that  the  latter  were 
an  important  element  in  Cappadocia  from  very  early  tinei 
Before  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century  B.C.  the  Cappadodan 
Hatti  were  already  in  relations,  generally  more  or  less  hostOei 
with  a  rival  power  in  Syria,  that  of  Mitanni;  and  SubbDuliuina 
(«Saple]  or  Saparura),  king  of  these  Hatti,  a  contemporary  of 
Amcnophis  IV.  and  Rameses  I.,  seems  to  have  obtained  la^i>C 
dominion  in  Syria  by  subdying  Dushratta  of  Mitanni.    Car- 
chemish thenceforward  became  a  Hatti  city  and  the  southeni 
capital  of  Cappadocian  power.    Since  all  the  Syrian  monuroeots 
of  the  Hittite  class,  so  far  known,  seem  comparatively  late 
(most  show  such  strong  Assyrian  influence  that  they  must  fall 
after  iioo  b.c.  and  probably  even  considerably  later),  while  the 
North  Cappadocian  monuments  (as  Sayce,  Ramsay,  Perrot  and 
others  saw  long  ago)  are  the  earlier  in  style,  we  are  bound  to 
ascribe  the  origin  of  the  civilization  which  they  represent,  to  the 
Cappadocian  Hatti. 

*  The  Assyrian  records,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian,  distinguish  masy 
peoples  in  both  areas  from  the  Kheta-Khatti;  and  the  most  we  can 
mfcr  from  these  records  is  that  there  was  an  occasional  league  fcnned 
under  the  Hittites,  not  any  imperial  subjection  or  even  a  ffmtimw^ 
federation. 

*  Pseudo-Hetkitische  Kunst  (Beriin.  1890). 
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during  the  Bronze  Age,  and  that  power  was  in  all  likelihood  the 

Katti  kingdom  of  Cappadocla.     Owing  perhaps  to  Assyrian 
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Tbe  Greeks  came  too  late  to  Asia  to  have  bad  any  contact  with 
Haiti  power  obscured  from  their  view  by  the  intermediate  and 
aecondary  state  of  Phrygia.  Their  earliest  writers  regarded  the 
latut  as  the  seat  of  the  oldest  and  most  godlike  of  mankind. 
Only  one  Creek  author,  Herodotus,  alludes  to  the  prehistoric 
Cappadocian  power  and  only  at  the  latest  moment  of  its  long 
deiJine.  At  [he  ume  time,  some  of  the  Greek  legends  lecm  to 
sbow  that  peoples,  with  whom  the  Creeks  came  into  early  con' 
tact,  had  vivid  memories  of  the  Hitli.  Such  ate  the  Amazon 
stories,  whose  local  laage  was  very  extensive,  and  the  myths  of 
Memnon  and  Pelops.  Tbe  real  reference  of  these  stories,  how- 
ever, wailorgol  ten,  and  it  has  been  reserved  to  our  own  generation 
to  rediscover  the  recoidi  of  a  power  and  a  civilization  which  once 
dominated  Asia  Minor  and  north  Syria  and  occupied  all  the 
continental  roads  of  comtnunication  between  the  East  and  tbe 
West  of  the  ancient  world.  Tbe  credit  of  having  been  Ibe  Gnl 
to  divine  this  importance  of  the  Hillite*  ibould  alwaya  be 
Biaibed  to  Sayce. 

The  hbtory  of  tbe  Haiti  and  their  civilisation,  then,  would 
appear  lo  have  been,  very  briefly,  this.  They  belonged  to  an 
ethnic  icsllered  widely  over  Eisiem  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  at 
an  early  period  (Khaltl  invaded  Akkad  about  iSoo  B.C.  In  tbe 

in  Cappadocii  late  in  the  i«th  century  B.C.  Subbiluliuma 
became  their  first  great  king,  though  he  had  at  least  one  dynsttic 
predecessor  of  the  name  of  Hittusil.  The  Hatti  now  pushed 
aoutbwards  in  force,  overcame  the  kingdom  ot  Mitinni  and 
proceeded  panly  to  occupy  and  partly  to  make  tributary  both 
north  Syria  and  wotem  Mesopotamia  where  some  of  their 
(Ongenen  >ete  already  settled.  They  came  eariy  into  colUsian 
with  Egypt,  and  at  the  height  of  their  power  under  Hattuul  II. 
tonght  the  battle  ol  Kadeab  with  Rameses  II.,  on  at  least  equal 
terma.   Both  no*  and  previously  Ibe  diplomalic  coneqioBdeiKe 
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PkUd,  Woehensekrift  (1891),  pp.  803.  mi;  end  F.  von  Lutchan, 
and  others,  "  Aui^bungen  in  Sendacnirii "  in  MiUeil.  Orunt- 
SammluHgen  (Berlin  Museum,  1893  ff.):  and  on  excavations  at 
8oehaz-Keui.  H.  Winckler  in  Orienl.  LiUraluneituHg  (Berlin,  1907) ; 
MtUeil.  Orient-GeseUschaft  (Dec  1907).   See  also  s.v.  Pteria. 

(D*  G.  H.) 

HITTORFF,  JACQUES  IGNACB  (x 792-1867),  French  architect, 
was  bom  at  Cologne  on  the  30th  of  August  1793.  After  serving 
an  apprenticeship  to  a  mason  in  his  native  town,  he  went  in 
x8io  to  Paris,  and  studied  for  some  years  at  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  where  he  was  a  favourite  pupil  of  B61anger, 
the  government  architect,  who  in  1814  appointed  him  his 
principal  inspector.  Succeeding  B61anger  as  government  archi> 
tect  in  1818,  he  designed  many  important  public  and  private 
buildings  in  Paris  and  also  in  the  south  of  France.  From  1819 
to  1830  in  collaboration  with  le  Cointe  he  directed  the  royal 
f^ss  and  ceremonials.  After  making  architectural  tours  in 
Germany,  England,  Italy  and  Sicily,  he  published  the  result 
of  his  observations  in  the  latter  country  in  the  work  Architecture 
antique  de  la  SicHe  (3  vols.,  1826-1830;  new  edition,  186(^1867), 
and  also  in  Architecture  modeme  de  la  Sicile  (183(1-1835).  One 
of  his  important  discoveries  was  that  colour  had  been  made 
use  of  in  ancient  Greek  architecture,  a  subject  which  he  especially 
discussed  in  Architecture  polychrome  chez  les  Crecs  (1830)  and  in 
Restitution  du  temple  d*Empidocle  d  Stiinunte  (1851);  and  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrines  enunciated  in  these  works  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  colour  an  important  feature  in  most 
of  his  architectural  designs.  His  principal  building  is  the  church 
of  St  Vincent  de  Paul  in  the  basilica  style,  which  was  constructed 
between  1830  and  1844.  He  also  designed  the  two  fountains 
in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  Circus  of  the  Empress,  the 
Rotunda  of  the  panoramas,  many  caf£s  and  restaurants  of  the 
Champs  Elys£es,  the  houses  forming  the  circle  round  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe  de  I'fitoile,  besides  many  embellishments  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  and  other  places.  In  1833  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the 
3sth  of  March  1867. 

HITZACKER,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province 
of  Hanover  at  the  influx  of  the  Jeetxe  into  the  Elbe,  33  m.  N.E. 
of  Lilneburg  by  the  railway  to  Wittenberge.  Pop.  (1905)  1106. 
It  has  an  Evangelical  church  and  an  old  castle  and  nimierous 
medieval  remains.  There  are  chalybeate  springs  and  a  hydro- 
pathic establishment  in  the  town.  The  famous  library  now  in 
Wolfenbiittel  was  originally  founded  here  by  Augustus,  duke 
of  Brunswick  (d.  1666}  and  was  removed  to  its  present  habitation 
in  1643. 

HITZIG,  FERDINAND  (1807-1875),  German  bibUcal  critic, 
was  born  at  Hauingen,  Baden,  where  his  father  was  a  pastor, 
on  the  33rd  of  June  1807.  He  studied  theology  at  Heidelberg 
under  H.  E.  G.  Paulus,  at  Halle  under  Wilhelm  Gesenius  and 
at  Gdttingen  under  Ewald.  Returning  to  Heidelberg  he  became 
Privaldozent  in  theology  in  1839,  and  in  1831  published  bis 
Begrif  der  Kritik  am  Alien  Testamente  praklisch  erdrtcrt,  a 
study  of  Old  Testament  criticism  in  which  he  explained  the 
critical  principles  of  the  grammatico-historical  school,  and  his 
Des  Propheten  Jonas  Orakd  Uber  Moab,  an  exposition  of  the 
15th  and  i6th  chapters  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  attributed  by  him 
to  the  prophet  Jonah  mentioned  in  3  Rings  xiv.  25.  In  1833 
he  Vas  called  to  the  university  of  Zurich  as  professor  ordinarius 
of  theology.  His  next  work  was  a  commentary  on  Isaiah  with 
a  translation  {Oberseizung  u.  Auslegung  des  Propheten  Jesajas)^ 
which  he  dedicated  to  Heinrich  Ewald,  and  which  Hermann 
Hupfeld  (1796-1866),  well  known  as  a  commentator  on  the 
Psalms  (1855-1861),  pronounced  to  be  his  best  exegetical  work. 
At  Zurich  he  laboured  for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  during 
which,  besides  commentaries  on  The  Psalms  (1835-1836;  3nd 
ed.,  1863-1865),  The  Minor  Prophets  (1838;  3rd  ed.,  1863), 
Jeremiah  (1841;  2nd  ed.,  1866),  Esekiel  (1847)1  Daniel  (1850), 
Ecclesiasta  (1847),  Canticles  (1855),  and  Proverbs  (1858),  he 
published  a  monograph,  Ober  Johannes  Markus  u,  seine  Scluijten 
(1843),  in  which  he  maintained  the  chronological  priority  of  the 
second  gospel,  and  souj^t  to  prove  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
written  by  the  lamp  author.    He  also  published  various  treatises 


of  archaeological  interest,  of  which  the  moat  iaaportaat  m 
DU  ErfinduHg  des  Alphabets  (1840),  Urgesekickte  u,  MylktUpe 
der  PhUistOer  (1845),  and  Die  Grahsckrift  des  B$ckwummr{\tsiY 
After  the  death  of  Friedrich  Umbrdt  (x  795-1860),  one  of  thp 
founders  of  the  well-known  Sludien  und  KtUikeHf  he  was  caDed 
in  1861  to  succeed  him  as  professor  of  theology  at  Heiddbcu. 
Here  he  wrote  his  CeschidUe  des  Volkes  Israd  (X869-X870),  is 
two  parts,  extending  respectively  to  the  end  of  the  PeniaB 
domination  and  to  the  fall  of  Macula,  aj>.  7a.  as  well  as  a  voik 
on  the  Pauline  epistles,  Zur  Kritih  Paulinisiker  Briefe  (1870), 
on  the  Moabite  Stone,  Die  Inschrift  des  Mescka  (X870),  and  oa 
Assyrian,  Sprache  u.  Sprachen  Assyriens  (x87x),  besides  icvisiog 
the  commentary  on  Job  by  Ludwig  Hirzel  (x8ox-i84x),  wUdi 
was  first  published  in  1839.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  tk 
Monatsschrift  des  wissenschaftlichen  Vereint  in  Ziirickj  the 
Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  morgenUtndischen  CcseUsekaft,  tk 
Theologisfhe  Studien  u.  Kritiken,  Eduard  Zeller's  Theohgisdk 
JahrbUcher,  and  Adolf  Hilgenfeld's  Zeitschri/t  fUr  mssenschafi- 
liche  Theologie,  Hitzig  died  at  Heidelberg  on  the  32nd  of 
January  1875.  As  a  Hebrew  philologist  he  holds  high  nok; 
and  as  a  constructive  critic  he  is  remarkable  for  acutenesi  aid 
sagacity.  As  a  historian,  however,  some  oC  his  qxculatiooi 
have  been  conadered  fandfuL  "  He  places  the  cradle  of  tke 
Israelites  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  and,  like  many  other  critks^ 
makes  the  historical  times  begin  only  with  Moses  "  (F.  Licbtcs- 
bagcr.  History  of  German  Theology,  p.  569). 

His  lectures  on  bibUcal  theolc^y  (Vorlesungen  Mer  biUikk 
Theologie  u.  nussianisehe  Weissagun^en)  were  published  in  1880 
after  his  death,  along  with  a  portrait  and  biographical  akeccb  bjr 
his  pupil.  J.  J.  Kncucicer  (b.  1840),  professor  of  theology  at  HadiH 
berg.  See  Heinrich  Steiner,  Ferdinand  HUmg  (1882);  and  AdoV 
Kamphausen's  article  in  Herzog-Hauck's  RealetuyUopddie. 

HIUNG-NU,  HiONG-NU,  Heung-nu,  a  people  who  aboat 
the  end  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  formed,  according  to  Chiane 
records,  a  powerful  empire  from  the  Great  Wall  of  China  to  tbe 
Caspian.  Their  ethnical  affinities  have  been  much  discusMd; 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  they  were  of  the  Turki  stock,  as  veit 
the  Huns,  their  later  western  representatives.  They  are  tbe 
first  Turkish  people  mentioned  by  the  Chinese.  A  theory  vbich 
seems  plausible  is  that  which  assumes  them  to  have  been  1 
heterogenous  collection  of  Mongol,  Tungus,  Turki  and  periuipi 
even  Finnish  hordes  under  a  Mongol  %nilitary  caste,  thougb  tk 
Mongolo-Tungus  clement  probably  predominated.  Towards  tk 
close  of  the  ist  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  Hiung-nu  empiR 
broke  up.  Their  subsequent  history  is  obscure.  Some  of  tbOB 
seem  to  have  gone  westward  and  settled  on  the  Ural  river. 
These,  de  Guiqucs  suggests,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Huns,  tad 
many  ethnologists  hold  that  the  Hiung-nu  were  the  ancestors  of 
the  modem  Turks. 

See  Journal  Anthropological  Institute  for  1874:  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth. 
History  of  the  Mongols  (1876-1880);  6th  Conercss  of  Orienufiftii 
Leiden.  1883  {Actes,  part  iv.  pp.  177-195);  dc  Guiques,  Hui^ 
ginirale  des  Hurts,  des  Turcs,  des  Mongoles,  et  des  autres  Tartatt 
occidentaux  (1756-1758). 

HIVITES,  an  ancient  tribe  of  Palestine  driven  out  by  tk 
invading  Israelites.  In  Josh.  ix.  7,  xi.  19  they  are  connected 
with  Gibeon.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  uncertain;  V^'ell* 
hausen  derives  it  from  •"".'3  "  Eve,"  or  "  serpent,"  in  which 
case  the  Hivites  were  originally  the  snake  clan;  others  ex|;dun 
it  from  the  Arabic  hayy,  "  family,",  as  meaning  "  dwelkrs  >> 
(Bedouin)  encampments."    (See  Palestine;  Jews.) 

HJdRRING,  an  ancient  town  of  Denmark,  capital  of  the  aa^ 
(county)  of  its  name,  in  the  northern  insubr  part  of  the  peninsola 
of  Jutland.  Pop.  (1901)  7901.  It  lies  7  m.  inland  from  the  shore 
of  Jammer  Bay,  a  stretch  of  coast  notoriously  dangerous  to 
shipping.  On  the  coast  is  Lonstrup,  a  favoured  seaside  resort 
In  this  neighbourhood  as  well  as  to  the  south-east  of  HjSrringt 
slight  elevations  are  seen,  deserving  the  name  of  hills  in  this 
low-lying  district.  Hjdrring  is  on  the  northern  railway  pf 
Jutland,  which  here  turns  eastward  to  the  Cattegat  part  oC 
Frederikshavn  (33  m.),  a  harbour  of  refuge. 

HKAMTI  L6N0  (called  Kantigyi  by  the  Burmese,  and  Bor 
Hkampti  by  the  peoples  on  the  Assam  side),  a  coUectionof  levcs 
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ttm  nbonliiuu  to  Bsim*,  but  at  pitMot  hefmi  tba       Hh  fint  tbiof  thU  itrilM  thg  ofcMl¥ei  d  tU  akdMoa  h  the 

tntive  border.    Eiiioutcd  irca.  goo  tq,  m.;  otioulBl  catzwMdlnETy  itnictuiv  of  tbc  ttcmtl  •piMUitQ*,  whicfa  ia  wholly 

000.  It  liabetwccD  17°  ud  i8*N.  mod  97°Bnd  9S*£.,  unlike  thil  cJ  uy  other  btnl  known.  The  ked  ^  aBlr  dcvdoped 
ordend  by  the  Uiihmi  countiy  on  the  N.,  by  the  l^tkii  on  the  poUerior  put  id  the  itcimun — the  fore  put  belo|,  u  it 

I  the  W,,  by  tbc  Hukawng  villey  on  the  S.  ind  E.,  and  wen,  cot  awiy,  while  the  ihort  fuicuk  r -    *     ' 

ill  round  by  vanoua  Chingpaw  or  Kichio  comniunitiea.  the  muiubrium,  <rilh  which  it  a  fiimly  co 

ntiyii  little  known.    It  wu  viiitedbyT,  T.  Cooper,  the  i  pnilonted  and  Utaighl  bypodeldium,  and  antenony  oMMi 

traveller  and  political  ageot  at  Bbamo,  wbere  he  was  with  the  coracoJds.     Thia  unique   airanfemeol  Kema  to  be 

id;  by  General  Woodthorpe  and  Colonel  Mac:gieBOr  In  correlated  with  the  enormoualy  capadoua  ciop»  whkh  leau  upon 

f  Mr  Errol  Grey  in  the  [oUowing  year,  and  by  Prince  the  furcula  ai>d  fore  part  of  the  itemum,  and  b  alw  ttcdvtd  hi 

il  Orleans  in  iSgs.    All  of  thcH,  however,  liciitrd  their  a  cavity  lotined  on  the  luiface  of  each  of  the  gtcal  pectoral 

iona  to  the  valley  of  the  Mali-hka,  the  wcalem  branch  of  muadea.    Funhennore  thia  ci^  la  eatrenaely  tnuiculai,  ao  aa 

waddy  river.    Hkamti  has  shrunk  very  much  from  Ita  old  more  to  reaemble  a  giiiard,  and  conslitaof  two  ponlona  divided 

:  waa  no  doubt  the  northemmoil  province  of  the  Shan  by  a  panial  couirjction,  afta  *  faihioa  of  whidi  no  athct 

1,  founded  ai  Mogaung  by  Sam  LOng-hpa,  tbc  bioiberof  aamide  Is  kaowu  uaoDf  biidi.  Ihe  tine  ^aaid  ia  gnuly 
:  ol  Kambawsa,  when  that  empire  had  reached  ill  grealtal  reduojd. 

n.    The  irruption  of  Kadiins  or  Chingpiw  from  the        The  hoactiiti  appean  to  be  aboot  the  dee  ot »  Bnatl  pheaaant,' 

u  now  completely  hemmed  the  atate  in.    Prince  Henry  but  ii  nally  a  much  amallei  biid.    The  hoia  ii  ItTong,  cnilauily 

ni  described  il  aa  "  a  iplendid  territory,  fertile  in  aoii  and  denticulatoj  along  the  mar^  of  the  maijlla  neaitbe  baie,  and 

II  in  water,  where  tropicaland  temperate  culture  flourish  li  bcaet  by  diverging  briatlea.  The  eyet,  placed  In  the  middle 
lide.  and  the  inhabitants  are  protected  on  three  fronts  by  of  a  patdi  of  bare  akin,  an  tuiniahed  with  britUy  lathee,  re- 
ins." According  to  him  (he  Kiutze,  (he  people  of  the  tembUng  thoae  of  hom-bilh  and  aome  (ew  other  birda.  Tbc 
ween  the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Salween,  call  it  the  kingdom  head  beaia  a  long  pendant  cnt  of  biose  yellowiih  feathera. 
n.  TlwbodyiiDlive-coloaied,  fined  with  whiteeboveiudbneath 
HHSRE,  king  of  Kent,  succeeded  bit  brother  Ecgberht 

and  appears  for  a  lime  to  have  leigncd  fointly  with  his 
Eadric,  son  of  Ecgberht,  as  a  code  of  Uiwi  still  eitant  was 

ition  ol  £lhetred  in  676.  In  6Sj  Eadric,  who  seems  to 
larreUed  with  [Ilolhhere,  went  into  enlc  and  led  the 
axons  against  him.    Hlothhere  waa  defeated  and  died  of 

I  (^1e  and  Piiimmer],  u  ea's;  'Schmid,  CudH,'  pp.  10 

TZIH,  01  Hdhtiin,  a  bird  of  tropical  South  Americt, 

by  BuSon  to  be  that  Indicated  by  Hernandei  or  Fe> 
under  these  natnes,  the  Opiit^xomm  jbtfdsin  or  O.  crijIaiiU 
rm  omithologitia — a  very  curious  and  remarkable  form, 
as  long  exercised  the  ingenuity  ol  clasiifien.  Placed  by 
imong  his  "  Hoccci  "  (Corassows),  and  then  by  P.  I.  S. 
ind  J.  F.  Cmelin  in  the  Linnaean  genus  FkasKnui.  tome  of 
t  pcculiarilies  were  recognized  by  J.  K,  W.  IlUger  In  i8t  i 
lent  to  establish  it  as  a  distinct  genus,  Ofiiikectmtu;  but 
positions  were  assigned  10  it  by  sul»equeiit  syHematic 
.    L'Memunier  was  the  first  to  give  any  account  of  its 

f  (ComfUi  roidus,  iBj7,  "■  433).  and  Irom  bis  time  our  Hoactain.' 

Ige  ol  it  has  been  successively  increased  by  Johannes 

'.Btr.  Atad.  IfiiinKA.  Scrim,  iS^iip.  177],  Deville  (X«.  Is  of  a  dull  bar-    The  wings  are  short  and  rounded.    The  ttB 

it  uolept,  tSsj,  p.  117).  Gervais  (Csslelnau,  Exptd.  is  long  and  tipped  with  yellow.    The  lep  are  rather  short,  the 

a  du  $<ii.  icoletit,  aaalenit,  p.  66),  Huiley  (Prat.  Zotl.  feet  slout,  the  tarsi  reticulated,  and  the  toes  scutellated;  the 

1S6B,   p.  J04).   Perrin   {Tntat,   Zael,  Saciity,   ix.  p.  claws  long  and  slightly  curved.    According  to  all  who  have 

d  A.  H.  Gairod  {Proc.  Zoel.  Stdtly,  iS/g,  p.  109).    After  observed  the  habits  of  this  bird,  It  lives  In  bands  on  the  lowo 

<  desciiplion  of  the  skeleton  of  OtiiUuiannui,  with  the  (tees  and  bushes  bordering  the  streams  and  lagoona,  feeding  on 

objecl  of  determining  its  affinities,  Huiley  declared  that  leaves  and  various  wild  fruits,  eapedally,  ttyt  H.  W.  Bala 

imbles  the  ordinary  ^linaceous  birds  and  pigeons  more  llfaluralisl  «■  Hi  Rinr  Amami,  L  110),  thnae  of  a  tpedei 

Joes  any  others,  and  that  when  II  diverges  from  them  It  is  o(  Psidiam,  and  it  is  also  credited  with  eating  those  of  an  anun 

Kj  itnoii  ot  approaches  tbe  Uaiapkapdot."    He  ac-  {Cdad'mm  attmoiau),  which  grows  plentifully  in  Its  hatuita. 

ly  regarded  it  as  the  type  and  sole  member  o(  a  group,  "  Its  voice  Isa  harsh,  grating  bisa,"  continues  the  tame  traveller, 

by  bim  HtUnmorpliae,  which  sprang  from  the  great  and  "  it  nuka  the  noise  when  alarmed,  all  the  Indivlduili 

(  stFm  later  than  the  rinamamarliliae,  Timuomotpkat,  >ibilaliDg  at  they  fly  heavily  away  from  tree  to  tree,  wIkd  dis- 

adHnmoTpiat,  but  before  the  PcrislrrBmHpkiu,  PUnxto-  turbed  hy  passing  canoea."    It  exhalei  a  very  tirong  odou^- 

;  01  Alrclonmerphiic.    This  conclusion  is  substantially  wherefore  it  It  known  in  British  Guiana  u  the  "  ttink.bird  "— 

le  as  th;it  at  whiih  A.  K.  Ciitod  subsequently  arrived  compared  by  Batet  to  "musk  combined  wiib  wet  hides,"  and 

»ely  eiamining  tnd  dissecting  specimens  preserved  in  by  Deville  10  that  of  a  cow-house.    The  ipeciet  it  said  (a  ha 

iu(  the  latter  has  gone  further  and  endeavoured  to  trace  polygamous;  the  nest  is  buHt  on  trees,  of  sticks  placed  above 

uticulaily  the  descent  of  this  peculiar  form  and  some  one  another,  and  softer  material*  aiop.    Therein  ttie  hen  laya 

recoarUng  that  the  ancestor  ol  Opiilkxiams  must  have  her  eggs  to  thenUDiberof  threeor  four,  of  aduU-yellowith  white, 

parent  stem  very  shortly  before  the  true  CdUiiue  Gnl  somewhat  profusely  marked  with  reddish  blotches  and  ipols, 

d,  and  at  about  (he  same  time  as  the  independent  pedi-  so  as  to  resemble  those  ol  some  of  the  SaHidiu  (Prtc.   ZocL 

the  Ciuididac  and  Uuitjphatidat  commenced— tbete  two  Secifly.  1S67,  pi.  iv.  fig.  7.  p.  164).    The  young  are  covered 

Ming,  be  believed,  very  cloicly  lelaied,  and  OfiMKfmm  only  wiib  very  scmnty  hah',  like  down,  and  have  well-developed 

to  fill  the  gap  beiwecD  them.  ckw)  on  the  fint  4im1  Mcood  fin|en  of  the  wiog,  whidL  thci -vM 


HOADLY— HOAR 

bisbop  of  Siliibury.  wid  in  lua  life  be  «: 
Id  iriih  politia. 

ROADLT,  BSIUAHIH  (1676-1761),  English  divine,  wu  born     hfi  »n"hii  in  j  v^l^imr  'fo'ih^bit  voluoK inflJrS^£ 
at  Weilerham,  Kent,  on  the  14th  ol  Novembet  1676.    In  1691     i"'*^'.' '"HMtlly    Iroi" the ■upplnntnt to Iht  BiepptUMB'il, iiiri 
he  en«ml  Cthuine  Hall,  Cmbridgt,  where  he  gr»du«led  M.A.     ^J^J'^"^''"'-  ^"«'"*  '**'*'  «  '*'  '*"  '=«^' 
and  Hus  (01  two  yean  tutor,  after  which  he  held  from  1701  to        HO*".  SAMUEL  (1778-1856),  Amencjin  lawyer,  wn  bonii 
1711  the  lecluiesbipol  St  Mildred  in  ibe  Poultry,  »nd  along  wiib     l^nmln,  Massathuseiii,  on  the  18th  of  May  1778.    He  wMlfat 

it  from  1704  the  rectory  oi  St  Peter-le-Poet,  London.  Hii  finl  ™M  Samuel  Hoar,  an  officer  in  the  American  army  dlttingtk 
iraporlanl  appearance  ai  a  conlroversialiu  was  against  Edmund     'J"  *■'  Independente,  for  many  yean  a  nember  o(  Ibt  Uaitt- 

Calamy"  the  younger  "  in  reference  to  conlormity  (1703-170;!,  "uselts  General  Court,  and  »  member  in  iSiO'iSii  oIlbcHaU 
and  after  Ihia  be  came  into  conflict  with  Frandi  Alteibuiy,  Conatitutional  Convention.  The  aon  graduated  al  Huratd  la 
firal  on  the  inletpretation  of  certain  teiti  and  then  on  the  whole     1801,  waa  admitled  to  the  Massachusetts  bar  in  180s  and  btpa 

on  this  subject  were  (he  Ucasura  «/  SiibmistiiiH  Is  Ot  CM  ""l  '"  »  half-century  he  wu  one  of  the  lewlin(  lawyen  ol 

ilaiislralc  and  The  Origin  and  ItsliltUiim  oj  Cini  CimtKmcnl  Masachusclts.    He  was  id  early  Ufe  a  Fedenliil  and  wai  lus 

diieHierfiandbispart  in  the  discussion  was  10  much  appreciated  »"  •"!"'  Whig  in  politics.    He  was  a  member  of  the  tint 

by  the  Commons  that  in  1709  they  presented  an  address  10  the  «"»"  ">  '^15,  18])  snd  iSjj,  and  of  the  national  booM  <1 

queen  praying  her  to  "  bestow  some  dignity  in  the  church  on  representatives  in  1835-1837,  during  which  time  he  made  i 

«t  Hoadly  for  his  eminent  services  both  to  church  and  stale."  "-aMc  speech  in  favour  ol  Ihe  constitutional  right  ol  coqmt 

Tbe  que*n  returned  a  favourable  answer,  but  the  dignity  was  '"  •■°o\ati  slavery  in  the  Disinct  of  Columbia.  In  NoveBhn 
DM  conferred.    In  1710  he  was  presented  by  a  private  patron     "8*4.  having  relired  from  active  legal  practice  some  yean  helm, 

to  (he  rectory  of  Streatham  in  Surrey.    In  1713  he  was  appointed  he  went  lo  Charleston,  S.C.,  at  Ihe  rrquest  of  CaveiQoi  Oei|e 

chaplain  to  the  king,  and  the  same  ye«r  he  obtained  the  bishopric  ^iion  Briggs  (1796-1861),  10  lest  in  the  courts  of  South  Canliii 

of  Bangor.    He  held  the  see  for  sii  yean,  but  never  visited  lb*  '^e  constitutionality  of  tbe  state  law  which  provided  thai  "i 

diocese.    In  1716,  in  reply  10  George  Hicks  ((.».), he  published*  >hBll  not  be  lawful  lor  any  free  negm,  or  person  of  odar,  Is 

Praemtiw  aiainsl  Ike  Principlti  oxd  Ptatlica  0/  Nanjureri  "■!"«  '"to  this  state  on  board  any  vessel,  as  a  CDolc.itenrd 

In  Churdi  and  Sum,  and  in  (be  following  year  preached  before  "'  matinee,  or  in  any  other  employment,"  and  that  iwh  fne 

Ibe  king  hit  famous  sermon  on  the  Kintdon  of  Christ,  which  neg™s  should  be  «ei«d  and  locked  up  until  the  vessels  on  vhidi 

wu  immediately  published  by  royal  command.    These  works  'hey  bad  come  were  ready  for  sea.  when  ibey  should  be  retanxd 

werealtackionihedivineaulhoiily  of  king,  and  of  tbe  clergy,  '"  *«"  vessels.    His  visit  aroused  great  eKitmeni,  be  ni 

bulaathesermondealt  more  specificilly  and  distinctly  with  the  threatened  with  personal  injury,  the  slate  legislature  pund 

power  of  the  church,  its  publication  caused  an  ecclesiaslical  "5olut»ni  calling  for  bis  emulsion,  and  he  wa*  compeDol  tt 

ferment  which  in  certain  aspects  has  no  parallel  in  teUgious  leave  early  in  December.    In  1848  he  was  prominent  in  the  Frn 

convocation,  but  (bis  was  prevented  by  the  king  proroguing  in  the  organisation  of  the  Republican  Pany.    In  1850  heieiwd 

the  assembly,  a  step  which  had  consequences  of  vital  beating  i"  'he  Massachusetts  house  ol  representatives.    He  miiriri 

on  the  history  of  the  Church  of  England,  since  Imm  that  period  «  daughter  of  Roger  Sherman  of  Connecticut.    He  died  It 

(be  great  Anglican  council  ceased  to  transact  business  of  a  more  Concord,  Massachusetts,  on  tbe  ind  ol  November  1836. 
than  formal  natuie.    The  restrained  sentiments  of  tbe  council        Sec  a  memoir  by  his  ton  C.  F.  Hoar  in  Utmtrial  Bii|rcAhiB  4 

known  u  the  Bangonaa  Controversy,  which,  partly  from  a  sttul„,   (Boston,    1903);  and  "Samuel  Hoar'.   Eipulji^^ni 

want  of  clearness  in  the  statements  ol  Hoadly,  partly  from  the  ChariMion."  Old  Soil,  Lafirn.  vol.  vi.  No.  140.      ^^ 
diungenuDusnKS  of  his  opponenU  tad  the  confusion  resulting        His  son,  Ebeneiek  Rockwood  H04K  (1S16-1893),  **>liin 

from   euspeialed   feelings,   developed  into  an   intricate  and  at  Concord,  Musachuselts,  on  tbe  list  of  Febnigty  1816.   Bt 

bewildering  maze  of  side  discui^anj  in  which  the  main  issues  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1833  wd  at  the  Harvard  Law  Sckll 

of  the  dispute  were  concealed  almost  beyond  tbe  possibility  in  1839,  and  was  admitted  lo  the  Msssachuieits  bar  In  il* 

of  discovery.    But  however  vague  and  uncertain  might  be  (he  From  1849  to  1855  he  was  a  judge  of  [he  Massachusetts  mirt 

meaning  of  Hoadly  in  regard  10  several  ol  the  important  bearings  of  common  pleas,  from  1859  to  i86q  a  judge  of  the  state  suptew 

cl  the  t|uestions  around  which  he  aroused  discussion,  he  wu  court,  and  in  1869-1870  altomey-general  ol  Ihe  United  Stita 

explicit  in  denying  the  power  of  the  Church  over  Ihc  conscience,  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Grant,  and  in  Ibat  position  bx^ 

and  lo  light  to  determine  the  condition  of  men  in  relation  to  unmerited   "  macbine  "  appointments  to  o9ic<3  in   tbe  d"! 

the  favour  of  Cod.    Tbe  most  able  oi  hii  opponents  was  William  service  until  at  the  pressure  of  the  "  macbine  "  Grant  asktdM 

Law;  othen  were  Andrew  Snape,  provost  of  Eton,  and  Thomas  his  resignation  from  the  cabinet.    The  Sena 

Sherlock,  dean  ol  Chichester.    So  eierdsed  was  the  mind  of  showr    --  *" '    '  " 

the  reli^us  wotld  over  the  dispute  thai  in  July  1717  as  many 
as  Kventy-fout  pamphlets  made  their  appearance;  and  al  one 
period  tbe  crisis  became  so  serious  that  the  business  of  London 
was  for  some  days  virtually  at  a  stand-still.  Hoadly,  being  not 
tinskillfd  in  the  art  ol  Battery,  was  translated  In  1711  lo  the 
tee  of  Hereford,  in  1713  to  Salisbury  and  in  173*  to  Win- 
chester.   He  died  al  his  palace  at  Chelsea  on  the  ntb  of  April 

theological  essays  have  little  merit.    He  must  have  been  a  He  1 

much  hated  man,  for  his  lititudinatiaiiism  offended  the  high  He  '  „  .... 

church  party  and  his  rationalism  the  other  sections.    He  was  Concord  on  the  ji^t  of  Janusiy  1895. 
■n  intimate  friend  of  Dr  Samuel  CUike,  of  whom  he  wrote        Another  son,  Ceobce  Fusbie  Hoab  (1816-1904),  was  beta 

■  life.  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  on  lb*  i^lh  of  August  iBj6.    He 

Hoadly's  brother,  John  HoAnLv  (1678-1746),  was  archbishop  giaduaied  al  Harvard  in  1846  and  al  Ihe  Harvard  Law  School  ii 

ol  Dublin  from  1730  to  1741  and  aKhbishop  of  Armagh  from  1849.    He  settled  in  the  practice  of  liw  in  Worcester,  Miaa- 

thelatler  date  until  bis  death  on  the  tglholjuly  1746.     In  early  chusetls,  where  in  1839  he  became  a  panncrol  Emoty  Washbuia 

Ufe  the  uchbiibop  was  very  intimate  witb  Cilbut  Bumel,  then  (iSoo-1877).    In  1831  he  was  elected  as  a  Free-SOtlcr  to  ttt 
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llaasachttsetts  House  of  Representatives,  and  during  his  single 
term  of  service  became  tlie  leader  of  his  party  in  that  body.  He 
was  active  in  the  organization  of  the  Republican  party  in  Massa- 
chusetts»  and  in  1857  was  elected  to  the  State  senate,  but  declined 
a  re-election.  During  i&s^i^SI  ^  was  active  in  behalf  of  the 
Free-State  cause  in  Kansas.  He  w;as  a  member  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  from  1869  until  1877,  and  in  this  body 
took  high  rank  as  a  ready  debater  and  a  conscientious  committee 
worker.  He  was  prominent  as  a  defender  and  supporter  of  the 
Freedman's  Bureau,  took  a  leading  part  in  the  later  reconstruction 
Icgislatioa  and  in  the  investigation  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  scandal, 
and  in  1876  was  one  of  the  House  managers  of  the  impeachment 
of  General  W.  W.  Belknap,  Grant's  secretary  of  war.  In  1877 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Electoral  Conmiission  which  settled  the 
disputed  Hayes-Tilden  election.  From  1877  until  his  death  he 
was  a  member  of  the  United  States  senate.  In  the  senate  almost 
from  the  stan  he  took  rank  as  one  of  the  most  influential  leaders 
of  the  RefHiblican  party;  he  was  a  member  from  x88a  until 
his  death  ol  the  important  Judiciary  Committee,  of  which  he  was 
chairman  in  1891-1893  and  in  1895-1904.  His  most  important 
piece  of  legislation  was  the  Presidential  Succession  Act  of  x886. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  every  Republican  National  Convention  from 
1876  to  1904,  and  presided  over  that  at  Chicago  in  1880.  He 
was  a  conservative  by  birth  and  training,  and  although  he  did  not 
leave  his  party  he  disagreed  with  its  policy  in  regard  to  the 
Philippines,  and  qx>ke  ana  voted  against  the  ratification  of  the 
Spanish  Treaty.  He  was  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
I S80-1881 ,.  and  k>ng  served  as  an  overseer  of  Harvard  University 
(1896-1904)  and  as  president  of  its  alumni  association.  He  was 
also  president  of  the  American  Historical  Association  (1894- 
1895)  and  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  (1884-1887). 
Like  his  brother,  he  was  a  leading  Um'tarian,  and  was  president 
of  iu  National  Conference  from  1894  to  1902.  He  died  at 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  on  the  30th  of  September  1904.  A 
memorial  statue  has  been  erected  there. 

See  his  RKcUtaioHs  of  StvaUy  Years  (New  York,  1903). 

HOARB.  SIR  RICHARD  COLT,  Bart.  (1758-1838),  English 
antiquary,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Hoare,  who  was  created 
a  baronet  in  1786,  and  was  bom  on  the  9th  of  December  1758. 
He  was  descended  from  Sir  Richard  Hoare  (1648-1718),  brd 
mayor  of  London,  the  founder  of  the  family  banking  business. 
An  ample  allowance  from  his  grandfather,  Henry  Hoare, 
enabled  him  to  pursue  the  archaeological  studies  for  which  he 
had  already  shown  an  inclination.  In  1783  he  married  Hester, 
daughter  of  William  Henry,  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  after  her  death 
in  1785  he  paid  a  prolonged  visit  to  France,  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land. He  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  in  1787,  and  in  1788  made 
a  second  continental  tour,  the  record  of  his  travels  appearing  in 
1819  under  the  title  A  Classical  Tow  through  Italy  and  Sicily. 
A  journey  through  Wales  was  followed  by  a  translalion  of  the 
Itt/urarium  CamMae  and  of  the  Dtscriptio  Cambriae  oj  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  Hoare  adding  notes  and  a  life  of  Giraldus  to  the 
translation.  Thb  was  first  published  in  1804,  and  has  been 
revised  by  T.  Wright  (London,  1863).  Sir  Richard  died  at 
Stourhead,  Wiltshire,  on  the  X9th  of  May  1838,  being  succeeded 
in  the  baronetcy  by  his  half-brother,  Henry  Hugh  Hoare. 
Hoare's  most  important  work  was  his  Ancient  History  oj  North 
and  Somk  WiUshirt  (18x2-1819);  he  also  did  some  worl^  on  the 
brce  History  of  Modem  Wiltshire  (tS37-iS44). 

Vor  ooCioes  <x  him  and  a  list  of  his  works,  many  of  which  were 
pHrted  privately,  see  the  Gentleman's  Majamnt  for  July  1838,  and 
th-  Pia.  Sat.  Bin.  vol.  xxvii.  (1891).  See  also  E.  Hoare.  History 
<^/  Ike  lloart  FamiTy  (1883). 

HOBART.  6ARRBT  AUGUSTUS  (1844-1899),  Vice-President 
o(  the  United  States  1897-1899,  was  bom  at  Long  Branch,  N.J., 
oa  the  srd  of  June  1844.  He  graduated  at  Rutgers  College  in 
1863,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1869,  practised  law  at  Paterson, 
N.J.,  and  rose  to  prominence  in  the  State.  He  was  long  con- 
spicuous in  the  State  Republican  oiganization,  was  chairman  of 
the  New  Jeney  State  Republican  Committee  from  1880  to 
1890,  became  a  member  in  1884  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  and  was  the  delegate-at-lar^  from  New  Jersey  to 
ftve  successive  Republican  national  nominating  conventions.  I 


He  served  in  the  New  Jersey  Assembly  In  1873-Z874,  and  in  the 
New  Jersey  Senate  in  1877-1882,  and  was  speaker  of  the  Assembly 
in  Z874  and  president  of  the  Senate  in  x88i  and  1882.  He  was 
also  prominent  and  successful  in  business  and  accumulated  a 
laige  forttme.  He  accepted  the  nomination  as  Vice-President 
in  1896,  on  the  ticket  with  President  McKinley,  and  was  elected; 
but  while  still  in  office  he  died  at  Paterson,  N.J.,  on  the  sxst  of 
November  1899. 
See  the  Life  (New  Yoric,  Z910)  by  David  Magie. 

HOBART,  JOHN  HENRY  (i  775-1830),  American  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
14th  of  September  1775,  being  fifth  in  direct  descent  from 
Edmund  Hobart,  a  founder  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Philadelphia  Latin  School,  the  College  of 
Philadelphia  (ik>w  the  University  of  Pennsylvania),  and  Prince- 
ton, where  he  graduated  in  x  793.  After  studying  theology  under 
Bishop  William  White  at  Philadelphia,  he  was  oidained  deacon  in 
X  798,  and  priest  two  years  later.  He  was  elected  assistant  bishop 
of  New  York,  with  the  right  of  succession,  in  x8i  i,  and  was  acting 
diocesan  from  that  date  because  of  the  ill-health  of  Bishop  Ben- 
jamin Moore,  whom  he  formally  succeeded  on  the  latter's  death 
in  February  1816.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  became  its  profe»or  of  pastoral  theology 
in  182X,  and  as  bishop  was  its  governor.  In  his  zeal  for  the  his- 
toric episcopacy  he  pubh'shed  In  X807  An  Apology  for  Apostolic 
Order  and  its  Advocates ^  a  series  of  letters  to  Rev.  John  M.  Mason, 
who,  in  The  Christian's  Magazine,  of  which  he  was  editor,  had 
attacked  the  Episcopacy  in  general  and  in  particular  Hobart's 
CoUeclion  of  Essays  on  the  Subject  of  Episcopacy  ( x8o6).  Hobart 's 
zeal  for  the  General  Seminary  and  the  (General  Convention  led 
him  to  oppose  the  plan  of  Philander  Chase,  bishop  of  Ohio,  for 
an  Episcopal  seminary  in  that  diocese;  but  the  Ohio  seminary 
was  made  directly  responsible  to  the  House  of  Bishops,  and 
Hobart  approved  the  plan.  His  strong  opposition  to  "  dissenting 
churches"  was  nowhere  so  clearly  shown  as  In  a  pamphlet 
published  in  x8x6  to  dissuade  all  Episcopalians  from  joining  the 
American  Bible  Sodety,  which  he  thought  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  had  not  the  numerical  or  the  financial  strength 
to  control  In  18x8,  to  counterbalance  the  Influence  of  the 
Bible  Sodety  and  espedaUy  of  Scott's  Commentaries,  he  began 
to  edit  with  selected  notes  the  Family  Bible  of  the  Sodety  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  He  delivered  episcopal  charges 
to  the  dergy  of  Connecticut  and  New  York  entitled  The  Church' 
man  (x8x9)  and  Th*  High  Churchman  Vindicated  (1826),  in 
which  he  accepted  the  name  "  high  churchman,"  and -stated  and 
explained  his  prindples  "  in  distinction  from  the  corruptions  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  from  the  Errors  of  Certain  Protestant 
Sects."  He  exerted  himself  greatly  In  building  up  his  diocese, 
attempting  to  make  an  annual  visit  to  every  parish.  His  failing 
health  led  him  to  visit  Europe  in'x823-x825.  Upon  his  return  he 
preached  a  characteristic  sermon  entitled  The  United  States  of 
America  compared  with  some  European  Countries,  particularly 
England  (published  X826),  in  which,  although  there  was  some 
praise  for  the  English  church,  he  so  boldly  criticized  the  establish- 
ment, state  patronage,  cabinet  appointment  of  bishops,  lax 
discipline,  and  the  low  requirements  of  theological  education,  as 
to  rouse  much  hostility  in  England,  where  he  had  been  highly 
praised  for  two  volumes  of  Sermons  on  the  Principal  Events  and 
Truths  of  Redemption  (1824).  He  died  at  Auburn,  New  York,  on 
the  X2th  of  September  X830.  He  was  able,  impetuous,  frank, 
perfectly  fearless  in  controversy,  a  speaker  and  preacher  of  much 
eloquence,  a  supporter  of  missions  to  the  Oneida  Indians  in  his 
diocese,  and  the  compiler  of  the  following  devotional  works: 
A  Ccmpanion  for  the  Altar  (1804),  Festivals  and  Fasts  (1804), 
A  Companion  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1805),  and  A 
Clergyman's  Companion  (1805). 

See  Memorid  of  Bishop  Hobart,  containing  a  Memoir  (New  York, 
1631):  John  McVickar.  The  Early  life  and  Prt^essional  Years  of 
Bishop  Hobart  (New  York,  1834),  and  The  Closing  Years  of  Bishop 
Hobart  (New  York,  1836). 

HOBART  PASHA,  AucuSTOS  Cbasles  Hobakt-Haiivdbm 
(1822-1886),  English  naval  captain  and  Turkish  admiral,  wis 
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born  in  Leicestershire  on  the  ist  of  April  182a,  being  the  third 
son  of  the  6th  Eari  of  Buckinghamshire.  In  1835  he  entered 
the  Royal  Navy  and  served  as  a  midshipman  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  displaying  much 
gallantry  in  the  operations.  In  1855  he  took  part,  as  captain 
of  the  "  Driver,"  in  the  Baltic  Expedition,  and  was  actively 
engaged  at  Bomarsund  and  Abo.  In  i86a  he  retired  from  the 
navy  with  the  rank  of  post-captain;  but  his  love  of  adventure 
led  him,  during  the  American  Civil  War,  to  take  the  command 
of  a  blockade-runner.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  run  the 
blockade  eighteen  times,  conveying  war  material  to  Charieston 
and  returning  with  a  cargo  of  cotton.  In  1867  Hobart  entered 
the  Turkish  service,  and  was  immediately  nominated  to  the 
command  of  that  fleet,  with  the  rank  of  '*  Bahrie  Limassi " 
(rear-admiral).  In  this  capacity  he  performed  splendid  service 
in  helping  to  suppress  the  insurrection  in  Crete,  and  was  rewarded 
by  the  Sultan  with  the  title  of  Pasha  (1869).  In  1874  Hobart, 
whose  name  had,  on  representations  made  by  Greece,  been 
removed  from  the  British  Navy  List,  was  reinstated;  his' 
restoration  did  not,  however,  last  long,  for  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Russo-Turkish  war  he  again  entned  Turkish  service.  In 
command  of  the  Turkish  squadron  he  completely  dominated 
the  BUck  Sea,  blockading  the  ports  of  South  Russia  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  paralysing  the  action  of  the  Russian 
fleet.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  Hobart  still  remained  in  the 
Turkish  service,  and  in  188 1  was  appointed  Mushir,  or  marshal, 
being  the  first  Christian  to  hold  that  high  office.  His  achieve- 
ments as  a  bkKkade-runner,  his  blockade  of  Crete,  and  his 
handling  of  the  Turkish  fleet  against  the  torpedo-lined  coasts 
of  Russia,  showed  him  to  be  a  daring,  resourceful,  and  skilful 
commander,  worthy  to  be  ranked  among  the  illustrious  names  of 
British  naval  heroes.  He  died  at  Milan  on  the  19th  of  June 
1886. 

See  hla  Sketches  0/  My  Life  (1886),  which  must,  however,  be  used 
irith  caution,  since  it  contains  many  proved  inaccuracies. 

HOBART,  the  capital  of  Tasmania,  in  the  county  of  Bucking- 
ham, on  the  southern  coast  of  the  island.  It  occupies  a  site  of 
great  beauty,  standing  on  a  series  of  low  hills  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Wellington,  a  lofty  peak  (4166  ft.)  which  is  snow-clad 
for  many  months  in  the  year.  The  town  fronts  Sullivan's  Cove, 
a  picturesque  bay  opening  into  the  estuary  of  the  river  Derwent, 
and  is  nearly  square  in  form,  laid  out  with  wide  streets  intersecting 
at  right  angles,  the  chief  of  which  xure  served  by  electric  tramways. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  Anglican  bishop  of  Tasmania,  and  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Hobart.  The  Anglican  cathedral 
of  St  David  dates  from  1873,  though  its  foundations  were  laid 
as  early  as  181 7.  St  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  is  a 
beautiful  building;  but  perhaps  the  most  notable  ecclesiastical 
building  in  Hobart  is  the  great  Baptist  tabernacle  in  Upper 
Elizabeth  Street.  The  most  prominent  public  buildings  are  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  to  which  an  excellent  library  is  attached; 
the  town  hall,  a  beautiful  building  of  brown  and  white  Tasmanian 
freestone  in  Italian  style;  the  museum  and  national  art  gallery, 
and  the  general  post  office  (1904)  with  its  lofty  clock-tower. 
Government  House,  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Tasmania, 
a  handsome  castellated  building,  stands  in  its  domain  on  the 
banks  of  the  Derwent,  to  the  north  of  the  town.  The  botanical 
gardens  adjoin.  Of  the  park^  and  public  gardens,  the  most 
extensive  is  the  Queen's  Domain,  covering  an  area  of  about 
700  acres,  while  the  most  central  is  Franklin  Square,  adorned 
with  a  statue  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  the  famous  Arctic  explorer, 
who  was  governor  of  Tasmania  from  1837  to  1843.  The  uni- 
versity of  Tasmania,  established  in  1890,  and  opened  in  1893, 
has  its  headquarters  at  Hobart.  The  town  is  celebrated  for  its 
invigorating  climate,  and  its  annual  regatta  on  the  Derwent 
attracts  numerous  visitors.  The  harbour  is  easy  of  access, 
well  sheltered  and  deep,  with  wharf  accommodation  for  vessels 
of  the  largest  tonnage.  It  is  a  regular  port  of  call  for  several 
intercolonial  lines  from  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  and  for  lines 
from  London  to  New  Zealand.  The  exports,  of  an  average 
value  of  £850,000  annually,  consist  mainly  of  fruit,  hops,  grain. 
Umber  and  wool.    The  industries  comprise  brewing,  saw-milling, 


iron-founding,  flour-milling,  tanning,  and  tbe  mamdMXmt  4 
pottery  and  woollen  goods.  Hobart  is  the  centre  id  a  hife 
fruit-growing  district,  the  produce  of  which,  for  the  most  part, 
is  exported  to  London  and  Sjrdney.  The  dty  was  fouidcd  ■ 
1804  and  takes  its  name  from  Lord  Hobart  (see  BucmiGUi* 
8RIRE,  Eakls  op),  then  secretary  of  state  for  the  ooloaiB. 
It  was  created  a  municipality  in  1853,  and  a  dty  in  1857;  aid 
in  x88i  its  name  was  changed  from  Hobart  Town  to  the  pneat 
form.  The  diief  suburbs  arc  Newton,  Sandy  Bay,  WetUoglsa, 
Risdon,  Glenorchy,  Bellerive  and  Beltana.  Tlie  populatiooelthc 
dty  proper  in  1901  was  241652,  or  induding  sub«ubs,  34,182. 

HOBBQiA.  MEYNDBRT  (c.  1638-1709),  the  greatest  land- 
scape painter  of  the  Dutch  schod  after  Ruyadael,  lived  at 
Amsterdam  in  the  second  half  of  the  i7lh  century.  The  bets 
of  his  life  are  somewhat  obscure.  Nothing  b  more  disappoiotiBg 
than  to  find  that  in  Hobbema's  case  chronology  and  Kgscd 
pictures  substantially  contradict  each  other.  According  to  tbe 
latter  his  practice  luted  from  1650  to  1689;  according  to  tke 
former  his  birth  occurred  in  1638,  his  death  as  late  as  1709. 
If  the  masterpiece  formerly  in  the  Bredel  collection,  ciAcd 
"  A  Wooded  Stream,  "  honestly  bears  the  date  of  1650,  or  **  Ike 
Cottages  under  Trees  "  of  the  Ford  collection  the  date  of  1652, 
the  painter  of  these  canvases  cannot  be  Hobbema,  whose  biitk 
took  place  in  1638,  unless  indeed  we  admit  that  Hobbou 
painted  some  of  his  finest  works  at  the  age  of  twdveorfoorteot 
For  a  considerable  period  it  was  profitaUe  to  pass  Hobboaai 
as  Ruysdaels,  and  the  name  of  the  lesser  master  was  probabljr 
erased  from  several  of  his  productions.  When  Hobbena^ 
talent  was  recognized,  the  contrary  process  was  followed,  sad 
in  this  way  the  name,  and  perhaps  fictitious  dates,  reappeared 
by  fraud.  An  experienced  eye  will  note  the  differences  vhkk 
occur  in  Hobbema's  signatures  in  such  well-known  esamplei  ai 
adorn  the  galleries  of  London  and  Rotterdam,  or  the  Gnsvcuor 
and  van  dor  Hoop  collections.  Meanwhile,  we  must  be  ooBtat 
to  know  that,  if  the  question  of  dates  could  be  brou|||it  iate 
accordance  with  records  and  chronology,  the  facts  of  Hobbena^ 
life  would  be  as  follows. 

Meyndcrt  Hobbema  was  married  at  the  age  of  thirty  to 
Eeltije  Vinck  of  Gorcum,  in  the  Oudckerk  or  old  chordi  at 
Amsterdam,  on  the  2nd  of  November  1668.    Witnesses  to  the 
marriage  were  tbe  bride's  brother  Cornelius  Vinck  and  Jacob 
Ruysdacl.    We  might  suppose  from  this  that  Hobbema  and 
Ruysdacl,  the  two  great  masters  of  landscape,  were  united  at 
this  time  by  ties  of  friendship,  and  accept  the  belief  that  tbe 
former  was  the  pupil  of  the  latter.    Yet  even  this  is  denied  to  uS) 
since  records  tell  us  that  there  were  two  Jacob  Ruysdads, 
cousins  and  contemporaries,  at  Amsterdam  in  the  middk  of 
the  17th  century — one  a  framcmaker,  the  son  of  Solomon,  tbe 
other  a  painter,  the  son  of  Isaac  Ruysdael.    Of  Hohbcna^ 
marriage  there  came  between  1668  and  1673  four  children,   b 
1704  Eeltije  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  pauper  section  ol  tbe 
Leiden  cemetery  at  Amsterdam.    Hobbema  himself  surmed 
till  December  1 709,  receiving  burial  on  the  X4th  of  that  Dootb 
in  the  pauper  section  of  the  Westcrkerk  cemetery  at  Amsterdan. 
Husband  and  wife  had  lived  during  their  lifetime  in  the  RoffB- 
gracht,  at  no  great  distance  from  Rembrandt,  who  also  dvdt 
there  in  his  later  and  impoverished  days.    Rembrandt,  Bahi 
Jacob  Ruysdael,  and  Hobbema  were  in  one  respect  alike.    Thqf 
all  died  in  misery,  insufficiently  rewarded  perhaps   for  their 
toil,  imprudent  perhaps  in  the  use  of  the  means  derived  froB 
their  labours.    Posterity  has  recognized  that  Hobbema  and 
Ruysdael  together  represent  the  final  development  of  landscape 
art  in  Holland.    Their  style  is  so  related  that  we  cannot  suppose 
the  first  to  have  been  unconnected  with  the  second.     Still  tbrir 
works  differ  in  certain  ways,  and  their  character  is  generally 
so  marked  that  we  shall  find  little  difficulty  in   distinguisbim 
them,  nor  indeed  shall  we  hesitate  in  separating  those  of  Hobbema 
from  the  feebler  productions  of  his  imitators  and  predece»onr* 
Isaac  Ruysdael,  Rontbouts,  de  Vries,  Dekker,  Looten,  Verbooo, 
du  Bois,  van  Kessel,  van  der  Hagen,  even  Philip  de  Konin^ 
In  the  exercise  of  his  craft  Hobbema  was  patient  beyond  all 
conception.    It  is  doubtful  whether  any  one  ever  so  completely 
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aid  book!  again,  fed  Ua  mind  on  mapi  and  charts  at  earth  and 
tky,  traced  the  nn  in  hi*  path,- laUowed  Drake  and  Cavendish 
^rdling  the  main,  and  gtied  irith  deUgbt  upon  pictured  haunts  of 
men  and  oonden  of  unimown  lands.  Very  characteriitic  is  the 
intercM  In  men  and  ibings,  and  the  disposition  to  cut  through 
quesdoo*  in  the  schoola  after  a  trenchant  (isbion  of  his  own. 
He  was  Utile  attracted  by  the  tcbolaitic  learning,  though  it 
would  be  wrtiag  to  lake  hi)  words  aa  evidence  of  a  precodoui 
insgbt  into  its  weakness.  The  truth  probably  is  that  he  took  na 
interest  in  itudiea  which  there  wai  no  risk  In  neglecting,  and 
thought  as  little  of  rejecting  as  of  accepting  the  inditional 
doctrines.  He  adds  that  he  took  his  degree  at  the  proper  lime; 
but  in  fact,  upon  any  computation  and  from  whatever  cause,  be 
remained  at  Magdalen  Hall  five,  ioalead  of  tbe  re<|uired  four, 
yeara,  not  being  admitted  aa  bachelor  till  the  5th  (d  Febmaijr 
160S. 

In  the  same  year  Hobbea  was  recommended  by  Wilkinson  aa 
tutor  to  tbe  son  of  William  Cavendish,  baron  of  Hardmck  (after- 
wards lud  ead  of  Devonshire),  and  thm  began  a  lifelong  con- 
nexion with  a  great  and  powccful  family.  Twice  It  was  loosened 
— once,  for  ■  sbon  time,  after  twenty  yean,  and  again,  for  a 
longer  period,  during  the  Civil  Wu — but  it  never  was  broken. 
Hobbes  spoke  of  Ibe  Erst  yeait  of  hii  tutonhip  as  the  happiest  of 
bis  life.  Young  Cavendish  was  hardly  younger  than  Hobbes,  and 
had  been  married,  a  few  months  before,  at  the  Instance  of  the 
king,  to  Christiana,  the  only  daughter  of  Edward.  Lord  Bruce  of 
Kinloaa,  though  by  reason  of  the  bride's  age,  which  was  only 
twelve  years,  tbe  pair  had  no  establishment  for  some  time. 
Kobbea  was  his  companion  rather  than  lulor  (before  becoming 
seoetary);  and,  growing  greatly  attached  to  each  other,  they 
were  sent  abroad  together  on  the  grand  tour  in  1610.  During 
this  Journey,  the  duration  of  which  cannot  t>c  precisely  stated, 
Hobbea  acquired  some  knowledge  of  French  and  luUan,  and 
also  made  the  important  discovery  that  tbe  scholastic  philosophy 
which  he  had  learned  in  Oxford  was  almost  universally  ne^ected 
ur  of  the  scientific  and  critical  methods  of  Galileo,  Kepler 
ontaJgne.  Unab^  at  first  to  cope  with  their  ntlF^ln^ili^^^ 
.  be  determined  to  become  a  scholar,  and  untQ  1628  was 
engaged  in  a  careful  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  tbe  out- 
come of  which  waa  his  great  translation  of  Thucydidci.  But 
he  had  finished  hia  work  be  kept  it  lying  by  him  jt^i^^ 
or  yeaia,  being  no  bnger  so  sure  of  finding  appreciative  turn  mi 
eaders;  and  when  be  did  send  it  forth,  in  lOiS,  be  waa  Tf^" 
sin  to  be  content  with  "  the  few  and  better  sort."'  ^^ 
rhat  he  was  finally  determined  to  publication  by  tbe  political 
ca  of  the  year  itiS  may  be  regarded  as  cetlain,  not  only 
«/-). 
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Fuii.  Be  was  wdconcd  back  into  tlie  tdentific  coterie  mboat 
Mcnennc,  mad  f<Mthwitii  bid  the  teak  aasisiicd  him  of  critidfiog 
tbe  Mtditadmuot  Descartes,  which  had  been  sent  fron  Holland, 
before  pablication,  to  Mersenne  with  the  author's  request  for 
criticisin  from  the  most  different  points  of  view.  Hobbes  was 
soon  Tcady  with  the  remariu  that  were  'printed  as  "  Third  " 
ninong  the  six  Gater  seven)  sets  of  "  Objections  "  appended, 
with  "Replies"  from  Descartes,  to  the  ifatfilalMfU,  when 
published  shortly  afterwards  in  1641  (reprinted  in  jLw,  v. 
249-374).  About  the  same  time  also  MerKone  sent  to  Dcacartesy 
as  if  they  came  from  a  friend  in  England,  anotha  set  of  objections 
which  Hobbes  had  to  offer  on  various  points  in  the  scientific 
treatises,  especially  the  D%9piries,  appended  by  Dcaoutes  to 
bis  Dittmtn€  mi  Mdkod  in  1637;  to  which  Descartes  replied 
without  suspecting  the  common  authonhip  of  the  two  Kts. 
Tbe  result  was  to  keep  the  two  thinkers  apart  rather  than  bring 
them  together.  Hobbes  was  more  eager  to  bring  forward  his 
own  phikeophical  and  physical  ideas  than  careful  to  enter  Into 
the  fuO  meaning  of  another's  thought;  and  Descartes  was  too 
jeftlous,  and  too  confident  in  his  conclusions  to  bear  with  this 
kind  of  criticism.  He  was  very  curt  in  his  replies  to  Hobbes's 
philosophical  objections,  and  broke  off  all  concspondenoe  on 
the  physical  questions,  writing  privately  to  Menenne  that  he 
had  grave  doubts  of  the  Englishman's  good  foith  in  drawing 
htm  into  controversy  {L.W.  v.  377-307). 

Meanwhile  Hobbes  had  his  thoughts  too  full  of  the  political 
theory  whirh  the  evenu  of  the  last  years  had  ripened  within 
him  to  settle,  even  in  Paris,  to  the  orderly  composition  of  his 
woriu.  Though  connected  in  his  own  mind  with  his  view  of 
hnmaa  nature  and  of  nature  generally,  the  poh'tical  theory, 
aa  he  always  declared,  could  stand  by  itself.  Also,  while  he 
may  have  hoped  at  this  time  to  be  able  to  add  much  (though  he 
never  did)  to  the  sketch  of  his  doctrine  of  Man  contained 
in  the  unpublisbed  '*  little  treatise,"  he  might  extend,  but  could 
hardly  otherwiie  modify,  the  sketch  he  had  there  given  of  his 
carefully  articulated  theory  of  Body  Politic.  Possibly,  indeed, 
before  that  sketch  was  written  early  in  1640,  he  may,  under 
giiisiiirr  of  the  political  excitement,  have  advanced  no  small 
way  in  the  actual  composition  of  the  treatise  De  Cim,  the  third 
•ectioa  of  his  projected  system.  In  any  case,  it  was  upon  this 
aection,  before  the  others,  that  he  set  to  work  in  Paris;  and 
bddre  the  end  of  1641  the  book,  u  we  know  from  the  date 
of  the  dedication  (November  i),  was  finished.  Though  it  was 
forthwith  printed  in  the  courM  otf  the  year  164a,  he  was  content 
to  circulate  a  limited  number  of  copies  privately';  and  when 
he  fottDd  Us  work  received  with  applause  (it  was  praised  even 
by  Descartes),  he  seems  to  have  taken  this  recognition  of  his 
philoaophical  achievement  »»  an  additional  reason  for  deferring 
publication  till  the  earlier  works  of  the  system  were  completed. 
Accordingly,  for  the  next  three  or  four  years,  he  remained 
steadily  at  work,  and  nothing  appeared  from  him  in  public 
except  a  short  treatise  on  optics  {Tractatns  cptkus,  JLW,  v. 
317-S4S)  included  in  tbe  collection  of  scientific  tracts  pub- 
hshed  by  Mersenne  under  the  title  CogUaia  fkysieo-maiktmMtU^ 
fa  1644,  and  a  highly  compressed  statement  of  his  psychological 
a)iplication  of  the  doctrine  of  motion  {LW,  v.  309-318)1 
iatoiporatcd  with  Mersenne's  BcUutica,  published  in  the  same 
year.  Thus  or  otherwise  he  had  become  sufikiently  known  by 
1645  to  be  chosen  as  a  referee,  with  Descartes,  Roberval  and 
others,  in  tbe  famous  controversy  between  John  Pell  (9.?.)  and 
the  Dane  Longomontanus  (f  .t .)  over  that  problem  of  the  squaring 
of  the  circle  which  was  seen  later  on  to  have  such  a  fatal  charm 
(or  hinaeif.  But  though  about  this  time  be  had  got  ready  all 
or  moat  of  the  materials  for  his  fundamental  work  on  Body, 
not  even  now  was  he  able  to  make  way  with  iu  composition, 

*  The  book*  of  which  the  copies  are  rare  (one  in  Dr  Williams's 
Iftnry  in  London  and  one  in  the  Bodieian).  was  printed  in  quarto 
tin  (Paria,  1643),  with  a  pictorial  title>page  (not  afterwards  repro- 
docrd)  of  aeeoet  and  figures  illustrating  its  three  diviaiona.  "  Liber* 
ca«."  '*  Iropcriura/*  "  Rrligio."  The  title  EUmtnientm  pkUot^i^nat 
mrhc  ttrtm,  Dt  caar,  expraaaea  ita  relatkNi  to  the  unwritten 
■ertkiaa.  whkh  ahe  comes  out  in  one  or  two  back-rcferenoea  in 
tbetesc 
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and  when  he  retomed  to  it  after  a  mmiber  of  years,  be  returned 
a  different  man. 

The  Civfl  War  had  broken  out  in  1643,  and  the  royalist 
cause  began  to  decline  from  the  time  of  the  defeat  at  Marston 
Moor,  in  the  middle  of  1644.  Then  commenced  an  exodus  of 
the  king's  friends.  Newcastle  himself,  who  was  a  oouab  of 
Hobbes's  htte  patron  and  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  "  little 
treatise  "  of  1640,  found  his  way  to  Faru,  and  was  foUowed 
by  a  stream  of  fugitives,  many  of  whom  were  known  to  Hobbes. 
The  sight  of  these  exiles  made  the  political  interest  once  more 
predominant  in  Hobbes,  and  before  long  the  revived  feeling 
issued  in  the  formation  oif  a  new  and  important  design.  It  first 
showed  itself  In  the  publicatioa  of  the  Dr  ease,  of  which  the 
fame,  but  only  the  fame,  had  extended  beyond  the  inner  drde 
of  friends  and  critics  who  had  copies  of  the  original  Imprcsston. 
Hobbes  now  entrusted  it,  eariy  in  1646,  to  his  admirer,  the 
Frenchman  Samuel  de  Sorbidre,  by  whom  it  was  seen  through 
the  Elsevir  press  at  Amsterdam  in  1647— having  previously 
inserted  a  number  of  notes  in  reply  to  objections,  and  also  a 
striking  preface,  in  the  course  of  which  he  exphlnrd  iu  rdatmn 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  system  not  yet  forthcoming,  and  the 
(political)  occasion  of  iu  having  been  composed  and  being 
now  publisbed  before  them.*  So  hopeless,  meanwhile,  was  he 
growing  of  being  able  to  return  home  that,  htter  on  in  the  year, 
he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  Paris  to  take  up  hk  abode  in  the 
south  with  a  French  friend,*  when  he  was  engaged  "  by  the 
month  "  as  mathematical  instructor  to  the  young  prince  of  Wales, 
who  had  come  over  from  Jersey  about  the  month  of  July.  This 
engagement  lasted  nominally  from  1646  to  1648  when 
Charies  went  to  Holland.  Thus  thrown  more  than 
ever  into  the  company  of  the  exiled  royalists,  it  wtt  then, 
if  not  earlier,  that  he  conceived  hb  new  design  of  bringing 
an  his  powers  of  thought  and  expression  to  bMr  upon  the 
production  of  an  English  book  that  should  Kt  forth  his  whole 
theory  of  dvil  government  in  rehttion  to  the  political  crisis 
resulting  from  the  war.  The  De  oar,  presently  to  be  published, 
was  written  in  Latin  for  the  learned,  and  gave  the  poUticat 
theory  without  iU  foundation  in  human  nature.  The  unpublished 
treatise  of  1640  contained  all  or  neariy  all  that  he  had  to  tell 
concerning  human  nature,  but  was  written  before  the  terrible 
evenu  of  the  last  years  had  disclosed  how  men  might  still  be 
urged  by  their  anti-eodal  passions  back  into  the  abyss  of  anarchy. 
There  was  need  of  an  exposition  at  once  comprehensive,  incisive 
and  popular.  The  Sute,  it  now  seemed  to  Hobbes,  might  be 
regarded  as  a  great  artificial  man  or  monster  (Lenaikan),  com- 
posed of  men,  with  a  life  that  might  be  traced  from  iu  generation 
through  human  reason  under  pressure  of  human  needs  to  iu 
dissolution  through  dvO  strife  proceeding  from  human  passions. 
This,  we  may  suppose,  was  the  presiding  conception  from  the 
first,  but  the  dc^gn  may  have  been  variously  modified  in  the 
threeorfouryearsofiuexecutioit  Before  the  end,  ini6so-i65i, 
it  is  plain  that  he  wrote  in  direct  reference  to  the  greatly  changed 
aspect  of  affairs  in  England.  The  king  being  dead,  and  the 
rojralist  cause  appearing  to  be  bopdessly  lost,  he  did  not  scruple, 
in  closing  the  work  with  a  general  "  Review  and  Condusion," 
to  raise  the  question  of  the  subject's  right  to  change  allegiance 
when  a  former  sovereign's  power  to  protect  was  irrecoverably 
gone.  Also  he  took  advantage  of  the  rule  of  the  Commonwealth 
to  indulge  much  more  fredy  than  he  might  have  otherwise 
dared  in  rationalistic  criticism  of  religious  doctrines;  while, 
amid  the  turmoil  of  secU,  he  could  the  more  fordbly  urge  that 
the  preservation  of  social  order,  when  again  firmly  restored, 
must  depend  on  the  assumption  by  the  civil  power  of  the  right 

*L.W,  ii.  133-134*  In  thta  first  public  edition  (i3nio).  the  title 
waa  changed  to  EUmenla  pkihtopkua  de  em,  the  refcrtncea  m  the 
text  to  the  pravioua  accttooa  being  omitted.  The  date  of  tbe  dcdt> 
cation  to  the  young  eari  of  Devonahire  waa  altered  from  1641  to 

<  Dcacribed  aa  '*  aobilia  Unxucdodanus  **  in  Vit,;  doubtleaa  the 
same  with  the  "  Dominua  Verduaius,  nobilia  Aquitanua."  to  whom 
waa  dedicated  the  Extm.  et  ememd.  mioik.  k»d.  \^.W.  iv.)  in  tfite. 
Dtt  Verdua  waa  one  of  Hobbca'a  profoundeat  admirera  and  moat 
frequent  correapoodenu  in  later  yeara;  there  are  many  of  hia  letters 
among  Hot»bca  s  papera  at  Uardwick 
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to  widd  an  sanctions,  supernatural  as  well  as  natural,  against  in  no  humble  mood  that  he  now,  at  the  age'of  sixty-four,  tmaed 

the  pretensions  of  any  clergy,  Catholic,  Anglican  or  Presbyterian,  to   complete   the  fundamental   treatise  of   Eos  i^iiloMYdiicil 

to  the  exercise  of  an  imperium  in  imperio,  system.    Neither  those  whom  his  masterpiece  sooa 

We  know  the  i>vi(Z/Aa»  only  as  it  finally  emerged  from  Hobbes's  roused  to  enthusiasm,  nor  those  whom  it  moved  to 

pen.    During  the  years  of  its  composition  he  remained  in  or  near  indignation,  were  likely  to  be  indifferent  to  anything 

Paris,  at  first  in  attendance  on  his  royal  pupil,  with  whom  he  he  should  now  write,  whether  it  lay  near  to  or  far  from 

became  a  great  favourite.    In  1647  Hobbes  was  overtaken  by  the  region  of  practice.    Taking  up  his  abode  in  Fetter  Lane; 

a  serious  illness  which  disabled  him  for  six  months.    Mersenne  London,  on  his  return,  and  continuing  to  reside  there  for  the  sake 

begged  him  not  to  die  outside  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  of  intellectual  society,  even  after  renewing  his  old  ties  with  the 

Hobbes  said  that  he  had  already  considered  the  matter  sufficiently  earl  of  Devonshire,  who  lived  in  the  country  till  the  Rcstoratioo,* 

and  afterwards  took  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  he  worked  so  steadily  as  to  be  printing  the  Dc  corpare  in  the  year 

Church  of  England.    On  recovering  from  this  illness, which  nearly  1654.   .  Circumstances  (of  which  more  presently) ,  however,  kq)t 

proved  fatal,  he  resumed  his  literary  task,  and  carried  it  steadily  the  book  back  till  the  following  year,  and  meanwhile  the  readcn 

forward  to  completion  by  the  year  1650,  having  also  within  the  of  Leviathan  had  a  different  excitement.    In   1654  a  smal 

same  time  translated  into  English,  with  characteristic  force  of  treatise,   "  Of  Liberty  and  Necessity  "   {E.W,  iv.   339-278), 

expression,  his  Latin  treatise.    Otherwise  the  only  thing  known  issued  from  the  press,  claiming  to  be  an  answer  to 

(from  one  or  two  letters)  of  his  life  in  those  years  is  that  from  a  discourse  on  the  same  subject  by  BIsIk^  Bramhall 

the  year  1648  he  had  begun  to  think  of  returning  home;  he  was  of  Londonderry  (afterwards  archbishop  of  Armagh, 

then  sixty,  and  might  well  be  weary  of  exile.    When  1650  d.   1663),  addressed  by  Hobbes  to  the  marquis  of 

came,  as  if  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of  his  magnum  Newcastle.'    It  had  grown  out  of  an  oral  discussion  betweea 

opuSfht  allowed  the  publication  of  his  earliest  treatise,  divided  Hobbes  and  Bramhall  in  the  marquis's  presence  at  Paris  ii 

into  two  separate  small  volumes  [Human  Nature,  or  the  Funda-  1646.    Bramhall,  a  strong  Arminian,  had  afterwards  written  dowa 

mental  Elements  of  Policy,  E.W.  iv.   x-76,  and  De  Corpore  his  views  and  sent  them  to  Newcastle  to  be  answered  ia  tlui 

Politico,  or  the  Elements  oj Law,  Moral  and  Politic,  pp.  77-228).^  form  by  Hobbes.    Hobbes  duly  replied,  but  not  for  publicatioB, 

In  1651*  he  published  his  translation  of  the  De  Cive  under  the  because  he  thought  the  subject  a  delicate  one.    But  it  happoud 

title  of   Philosophical   Rudiments  concerning  Government  and  that  Hobbes  had  allowed  a  French  acquaintance  to  have  a 

Society  (E.W.   ii.).    Meanwhile  the  printing  of  the  greater  private  translation  of  his  reply  made  by  a  young  Eng^ishmaB, 

work  was  proceeding,  and  finally  it  appeared  about  the  middle  who  secretly  took  a  copy  of  the  original  for  himself;  and  now  it 

of  the  same  year,  1651^  under  iht  ih\c  oi  Leviathan,or  the  Matter,  was  this  unnamed  purloiner  who,  in  1654,  when  Hobbes  bad 

Form  and  Poufcr  of  a  Commonwealth,  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  bccomefamousandfeared,gaveittothe  world  of  his  own  motioii, 

{E.W.  in.),  with  a  quaint  frontispiece  in  which,  from  behind  with  an  extravagantly  laudatory  epbtle  to  the  reader  in  fts 

hills  overlooking  a  fair  landscape  of  town  and  country,  there  front.  Upon  Hobbes  himself  the  publication  came  as  a  sorpiise, 

towered  the  body  (above  the  waist)  of  a  crowned  giant,  made  but,  after  his  plain  speaking  in  Leviathan,  there  was  BOOung 

up  of  tiny  figures  of  human  beings  and  bearing  sword  and  crozier  in  the  piece  that  he  need  scruple  to  have  made  known,  and  he 

in  the  two  hands.    It  appeared,  and  soon  its  author  was  more  seems  to  have  condoned  the  act.    On  the  other  hand,  Bramhall, 

lauded  and  decried  than  any  other  thinker  of  his  time;  but  the  supposing  Hobbes  privy  to  the  publication,  resented  the  maoMr 

first  effect  of  its  publication  was  to  sever  his  connexion  with  of  it,  especially  as  no  mention  was  made  of  his  rejoinder.   Ac- 

the  exiled  royalist  party,  and  to  throw  him  for  protection  on  cordingly,  in  1655,  he  printed  everything  that  had  pa»ed  between 

the  revolutionary  Government.    No  sooner  did  copies  of  the  them  (under  the  title  of  i4  Defence  of  the  True  Liberty  of  Himaa 

book  reach  Paris  than  he  found  himself  shunned  by  his  former  Actions  from   Antecedent  or  Extrinsic  Necessity),   with  kbd 

associates,  and  though  he  was  himself  so  little  conscious  of  complaint  against  the  treatment  he  had  received,  and  the  pronise 

disloyalty  that  he  was  forward  to  present  a  manuscript  copy  added  that,  in  default  of  others,  he  himself  would  stand  formrd 

"  engrossed  in  vellum  in  a  marvellous  fair  hand"*  to  the  young  to  expose  the  deadly  principles  of  Leviathan.    About  this  tine 

king  of  the  Scots  (who,  after  the  defeat  at  Worcester,  escaped  Hobbes  had  begun  to  be  hard  pressed  by  other  foes,  and,  being 

to  Paris  about  the  end  of  October),  he  was  denied  the  royal  never  more  sure  of  himself  than  upon  the  question  of  the  viB, 

presence  when  he  sought  it  shortly  afterwards.    Straightway,  he  appears  to  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  thus  given  bin 

then,  he  saw  himself  exposed  to  a  double  peril.    The  exiles  had  of  showing  his  strength.    By  1656  he  was  ready  with  his  QtusHtia 

among  them  desperadoes  who  could  slay;  and,  besides  exciting  concerning  Liberty,  Necessity  and  Chance  (E.W,  v.),  in  iHikh 

the  enmity  of  the  Anglican  clergy  about  the  king,  who  bitterly  he  replied  with  astonishing  force  to  the  bishop's  rejoinder  point 

resented  the  secularist  spirit  of  his  book,  he  had  compromised  by  point,  besides  explaining  the  occasion  and  circumstances 

himself  with  the  French  authorities  by  his  elaborate  attack  on  of  the  whole  debate,  and  reproducing  (as  BramhaU  had  doJM) 

the  papal  system.    In  the  circumstances,  no  resource  was  left  all  the  pieces  from  the  beginning.    As  i>erhaps  the  first  dear 

him  but  secret  flight.    Travelling  with  what  speed  he  could  in  exjxKition  and  defence  of  the  psychological  doctrine  of  detonin- 

the  depths  of  a  severe  winter  and  under  the  effects  of  a  recent  ism,  Hobbes's  ov^ti  two  pieces  must  ever  retain  a  daasScal 

(second)  illness,  he  managed  to  reach  London,  where,  sending  importance  in  the  history  of  the  free-will  controversy;  while 

in  his  submission  to  the  council  of  state,  he  was  allowed  to  subside  Bramhall's  are  still  worth  study  as  specimens  of  scholastic 

into  private  life.  fence.    The  bishop,  it  should  be  added,  returned  to  the  chaige 

Though  Hobbes  came  back,  after  his  eleven  years'  absence,  in  1658  with  ponderous  Castigations  of  Mr  Hobbes*s  Atwiui' 

without  having  as  yet  publicly  proved  his  title  to  rank  with  the  versions,  and  also  made  good  his  previous  threat  in  a  bulky 
natural  philosophers  of  the  age,  he  was  sufficiently  conscious  of 

what  he  had  been  able  to  achieve  in  Leviathan:  and  it  was        *  During  all  the  time  he  was  abroad  he  had  continued  to  receive 

from  his  patron  a  yeariy  pension  of  £80,  and  they  remained  in  steady 

>  The  Human  Nature  corresponds  with  cc.  L-xiii.  of  the  first  part  correspondence.    The  cari,  having  sided  with  the  king  in  1643.  was 

of  the  original  treatise.    The  remaining  six  chapters  ol  the  part  declared  unfit  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and  though,  by  subnuMioa 

stand  now  as  Part  I.  of  the  De  corpore  politico.    Part  II.  of  the  to  Parliament,  he  recovered  his  estates  when  they  were  sequestered 

D.C.P.  corresponds  with  the  original  second  part  of  the  whole  work.  later  on,  he  did  not  sit  again  till  1660.    Among  Hobbes's  friends  at 

'  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  he  wrote  and  published  in  Paris  a  this  time  are  specially  mentioned  John  Sclden  and  William  Harvey, 

letter  on  the  nature  and  conditions  of  poetry,  chiefly  epic,  in  answer  who  left  him  a  legacy  of  £10.    According  to  Aubrey,  Seldcn  left  him 

to  an  appeal  to  his  judgment  made  in  the  preface  to  Sir  W.  an  equal  bequest,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake.     Harvey  (not 

Davenant  s  heroic  poem,  Gondibert  {E.W.  iv.441-458).     The  letter  Bacon)  is  the  only  Englishman  he  mentions  in  the  dedicatory 

is  dated  Jan.  10,  1650(1650/1).  epistle  prefixed  to  the  De  corpore,  among  the  founders,  befoee 

*  This  presentation  copy,  so  described  by  Clarendon  {Survey  of  the  himself,  of  the  new  natural  philosophy. 
Leviathan,  1676,  p.  8),  is  doubtless  the  beautifully  written  and  finely         *The  treatise  bore  the  date,  "  Rouen.  Aug.  20.  1653,**  bat  it 

bound  MS.  now  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum  (^erton  MSS.  should  have  been  1646,  as  afterwards  explained  by  Hoooi» 

J910;.  {E.W.  v.  25). 
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Hobba  never  look  toy  nolice  ol  tin  Ciu(iM/ii»u,  b  ^ ^ 

bter  replied  to  the  chligei  ol  itheimi,  dc,  IB«de  in  the  oon-  iViTund'iwm.  ■'ieriei'of  iKR'"'ali«ipu  "  ai  q'liidnl'ir™';  bill 

poUUcal  put  o[  Ihe  sppendii.  of  vbich  be  Myi  be  then  beud  be  «u  Imi  from  yieUinf  the  tround  to  the  enemy.     With  the 

for  the  £nt  lime  (E-W.  iv,  17WS4).     Tha  Aimw  *u  but  ''•"»»''^' "" '^' «™«  °* '*S^  >»  l"!  f™')' f «  V'/^  *•  •** 

publiihed  ifiei  Hobbai  deilh.'  „  Jj,  y^ril.  irf  Gi^ftn*  (Elf.  viL  181-356),  ia  which,  alter 

We  Du                                                                                 Tatbcr  niMirtliii  bii  view  ol  Ibc  principlH  of  nomelry  In  oppodlioa  to 

«nea  d                                                                                  ni  ihe  Euclid'iTbe  proceeded  10  icpel  WaUia'a  Siectioiu  with  no  lack  ol 

-     .                                                                                         wbirh  diakclical  ildll,  and  with  an  uniaerve  equal  to  Wallia'i  awn.    He 

CMK^                                                                                Khad  didintB»ple,lntheanhHiioleoiiA,lcI.evenlanuio[ainpodlIona 

^^                                                                                      ^inM  '     '       the  offeniivc  by  a  counter  crlli^n  of  'lhne°«(  WaUit'a 

S^                                                                                      4Kh<e{  then   publbhed.    When   be   had   thiu  diipOKd   of  the 

1  duly  Panli^Hdi^  of  bla  more  lomldible  antaianlB  in  Ihe  fim  bve 

rHbI  at                                                                                  lint  ol  ided wlthaleiaoooa"MaDMn"u>lbe twopnrfeenia 

acieniilic                                                                                  (1617-  I  wl  hiniaelf  |mve1y  at  the  doee  lo  ihoir  that  he  loo 

16S9),  ibi                                                                                liuai  Hive.    In  tU>  particular  part  o(  hii  taili,  ii  muB  be 

OHdcHui                                                                                   John  nKceeded  vnY  *>eU;  hii  ciilidini  el  Wallu'i  ■otki, 

WebMer'i                                                                                dotted  e  bwI  tnalue  AriOinMa  Mnilormm  (ifiSJ),  ™ly 

upon  Hoi                                                                                hat  he  little  able  he  «u  lo  enter  bilo  (he  manint  ol  the 

had  kiK»                                                                                VS^  V'^    WallU,  an  hit  kIc,  wai  not  1^  nady  to  keep 

when  the.     ,,                                                                        d  like.  !n  Enaliih  than  he  had  been  to  benn  It  in  Latin.    Swift 

Thi*  wu  Hi^  in  .reference  to  the^boatte  '■^"bich  HoUn  Kenu  »  Kiike,  in  Ihnc  nwniht-  tin  heluid  ddlly  lii       "  ' 


ihed  oikeT  inch  feiiii  and.  when  a  vear  later  the  Dt  lorptn  CsmOin  J-r  Ur  HsUh,  dt  &A«tf  Diicifluit  Jur  nil  u^hi  Ut 

W,  LJ  finally  appeared,  it  wa>  Ktn  how  the  Ihrun  had  pme  Uiiont  ritU,  In  ■  piece  that  diHend  fniin  Ibc  BUncSui  only  in 

In  the  chapter  (u.)  id  that  work  where  Hofabei  dealt  with  being  men  hitini  and  unmtrained.    Having  an  eaiy  laili  In 

Boiu  problem  whole  aotution  he  ihouvhi  he  had  tound,  ihen:  defendins  himicir  ■esinit  Habbn'i  trivial  critioHn.  he  lelied  the 

elt  eipreuiona  SBainit  Virtdn  (Ward)  at  a_  titne  when  the  opportunity  ziven  him  by  the  EnglLah  iranBlaiion  of  the  De  terper4 


Si  •.■»  Pj^'deUm™  iota  Ihe  p«li«  carpini'^t  wii^^lHoEbe/ had 

by  by  a  retorted  in  kind,  and  then  il  became  a  Mgh  duty  in  the  other  10 

ha  lir.'i  defend  hli  Latin  with  int  parade  ol  leamini  and  give  frmh 

pri  the  provncation.   One  til  WaQia'a  rough  aalliea  In  thit  kind  nineated  to 

ihi  lould  Hobbea  the  title  ol  the  aext  rejoinder  with  which,  ia  iG$7,  he  iou(ht 

dti  na  I  to  ckne  the  unKemly  wrangle.    Arguing  in  the  Liam  that  a 

hh  whu  mathenuticsl  point  muM  have  tmantily,  though  thii  vers  not 

In  course  of  pent  reekoned,  be  had  ocplalned  Ihe  Creek  word  rrf/ixt,  uied  lor  a 

yr,  alia).    Wallli  point,  to  man  a  vUible  mark  aiade  with  a  hot  Iron :  whereupon  be 

«■  ti,  and  let  to  waidaiged  by  WalliiwilhgTCni  ignorance  for  mnloundine  tnyitt 

M  earance  of  tht  a^jnulu,  *»™p»rrJ.i,  iii^ilsw,  w  Uarluiif  Ike  Aiiari  Cnmrlry, 

■bi  irationi  before  Rami  Lanriuin,  ScuUiik  Ckurtk  PclUict,  ami  Barbarinni  irf  Jula 

Ik  lueat  It  wai,  Waltizi  Pnjitsir  i/ Cnniuby  t<id  Ducbml  Dmnily  {E.W.  viL  U7- 

imlhR  than  delay  the  book  longer.    Obtaining  alio  a  copy  of  the  lool.    He  now  attacked  num  In  detiil  but  n«  more  happily  than 

work  ai  it  had  been  primed  before  Kobbci  bad.  any  dou>l  of  the  before  Wallii'i  great  work,  while  hardly  attempting  anv  luttber 

dignity  the  luulli  that  bad  been  haped  upon  bin.  aad  lau^t 
the  verbal  points  but  could  not  leave  Ihe  fiekl  without  naakuig 
polilical  iaiinualioni'  againit  hii  advenory.  quite  irrelevant  in 

thenuelvei  aad  oaly  notcworlhy  as  evidence  of  nil  own  reiignalioa 
to  CromweH'i  rule.  The  Ihniiti  were  easily  and  nimbly  parried  by 
WalUtiaareply  (fr«U>o»>iiiicIt^>i^Hli>.  1 6S7  J  oceupltd  mainly 

•hake  Hohbei-i^letmloationrto'rcn^n  lilcnii'and  thui'u'lait 
there  wai  peace  for  a  time. 

Before  tbeKrife  flantcd  up  again.  Kobbci  had  pubtiihed.  in  I«s8. 
the  oulilaading  leclion  of  nil  pluloiophical  syitcm.  and  thm  com- 
pleted, after  a  Uibion,  the  Kheme  he  had  planned  more  I han  twenty 
yean  before.  So  far  at  the  trcatiie  Dt  ilaniH  IL,W.  ii.  11-31] 
wai  eaacened,  the  completion  waa  more  in  name  than  ia  fact. 
Il  eoniiited  for  the  moM  part  of  an  elaborate  theory  ot  viiion  which, 
though  very  creditable  to  Hobbei'i  acicntilic  inaight.  wai  out  of 
place,  or  at  leaat  out  of  proportion,  in  a  philovphical  coMidcration  of 
human  nalure  geacralty.  The  remainder  of  (he  Irentiie,  dealing 
cumrily  with  some  of  the  tof^  more  fully  treated  in  the  Httmait 
Tallin  and  the  Lcpialkan,  hai  all  the  appearance  of  having  been 


Newton. 

ta^ --     

powen,  be  wai  not  like^  to  be  broiKht  to  a  holier  mind  by  it 

NewtameDniheCoBlrovenyabout'LibcrtyandNecoHity.hcW-itl 
Bcn>amin  Lancy.  blihop  of  Ely.'     In  that  year  there  did  appeai 

(Ulencnt  ol  hii  own  'Opinion'  in  Ihe  'Liberty  and  Necnuly 
d  ItM  (I6a6).  bul  I  CU  had  no  trace  of  any  further  writinf  b] 
Hobbea  oa  the  Hibiict "  (G.  Croom  Robinton,  HMa,  p.  mo}. 
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■  mkahifi  tat  iba,  pR>«r  tnnitkin  loiii 
queUioiii  o(  Bady/r^tunl  to  quMioiaill 

■Rcof  Hvenly,  KLvinEnodiiDf  taBcMtohiii 

HnythjnE  thit  Diiftht  iland  for  t^  (ulfilm 
pumoae.  Bui  he  ud  ilLEL  id  him  moT«  llun 
vililLty,  vnd,  not  cohkIdui  id  hinudf  of  J 
formnlr  now  fab  handa  wot  Jm.  id  doion 
lUiber  (hin  rcnuin  auial,  on  tiidin^  do  n 

viuiia  having  mranwhjle  pE^liihcd  other  uctkt  ind  ci 
compcrlwnaive  trrmdie  oD  the  gfruni  priiicipleaof  cakului 

■  ■nvruJij,  i6s?J,  he  might  uka  Ihia  occuod  of  expoi 
the  ncw-ranEl«l  mtthoda  of  mathematical  aaaiyiiB  and  i 
hii  own  srhn  poaiiLDiifl.  Acrcordingty,  by  the  ^frinf  of  tti 
manacKl  to  put  hii  critidam  and  aaertioiia  iito  five  dialoL 
the  ITile  EiamimUic  <1  nmdatit  ■HttnasMoH  .b^A 


ore;  but  now,  in  deJing  with  gravitition.  he  wu  able  to  lira 
ning  •hm  ai  WnlJii:indonc  more  deoioflitntion  o(  the  tqwliir 
a  itraighi  line  lo  the  arc  of  a  circle,  thrown  in  at  the  end,  appro- 
aiely  doted  the  iirangeM  wufan  in  whkh  perverae  thinker  oir 


Nueby),  wbercnflie  had  once  bouted  but  after  the  Real 

cmiW  not  apeak  or  hear  too  liiile.   The  revenge  he  look  wiicruihiiw.  We  mual  now  lum  back  lo  [race  the  (oftunej  of  Hobbeiud 

E3'SSSfei°t?iir.t„^^  SS'cf^il^  S'hi"n^",r^Sh:'S"ri,?;  hi,  o.h«  doing,  m  the  t«t  .»cn,y  year,  of  hi.  life.    AD  tbO 

dialoguH,  he  tore  them  all  to  ihredt  with  an  art  ot  which  no  general  controvenial  wrilmgs  on  mathemalici  and  phyua 

d«ctiptiont«ngiveanidia.    Higot,  however,  upon  more  dingeioua  lepreKnl  but  one  hall  of  his  activity  afler  the  age  of       5^ 

pound  when,  paaing  wholly  by  the  political  in.inuilion  againii  seventy;  though,  as  regardi  the  other  half,  it  it  not 

himaelf.  ""  TO;|'f'>'.^5i^^''j'^^'[;j,'^^f  ^^^'^"lif^jj^  poMible,  lor  ■  reaion  that  wiU  be  seen,  to  aay  ai  dcfiok^ 

HcSEoKina  totaw  'b^n'iiirly  be«ilde'^£y  the  tuah  and  whirl  '"  "'"I  order  the  works  belonging  lo  ihe  period  were  pndKid 

of  aarcaam  with  which  WalKa  drove  him  anew  from  every  malhe-  Fiom  the  lime  of  Ihe  RcslorBlion  he  acquired  a  ne*  pronUBBH 

matical  ppaition  he  h«l  ever  taken  up,  and  did  not  venture  lorth  in  the  public  eye.     No  year  had  puied  lince  the  (ppcuuctd 

rhS%S?  aa'S  ffi'sa"fiC:  srars  Ss  ™»  «"«;■  »7  •■*•"■>  »■? « ,-yi"' ■»•  "-■ 

■horter  onei,  with  the  ineviut^  appendii,  entitled  PrMtmaU  ""i™  "•  Irenchanl  doctrine  waa  calculated  to  produce  Dpu 

FJtyiKO,  WH  cvM  mapiiluiiiu  cfmifi  (LW,  iv.  IVT-JM),  in  1M2.*  mindt  longing  above  everything  for  dvil  repose;  but  alLB  Ik 

The  pnpodtiona  on  the  dn:le.  lony-Hi  in  R«t™iion  "  Hobbiim  "  became  a  la.hion.ble  ae«^  wtel 

ly  Wallia  hi  t6£i),  were  omitted  IwHabbea  when  ■'  ""*  "«  "'J'y  <"  every  lover  of  true  moraLty  and  lebfinlt 


number  (ahattend  by  Wallia  hi  1661),  were  omitted  by  II< 

he  lepubliahed  the  IKsbnHf  In  tMt,  in  the  collected  edition  of  hit    denounce.     Two  or  three  days  aller  Charles's  l . 

Latin  works  from  which  Mdeswonh  ceptfots.    In  the  pan  omitted.     Hobbes  drew  in  Ibe  street  the  notice  of  his  former  DuDiL  ui 

atp.  luof  lheoilglnalcditIoB.Hobbearefefitohianntmtn>duction     _,.,  .,   __„  ■  j   •,_  .. ti,.  i'  .   a  k. 

totiiaa,inaw.ytbatcoSmatheatotyinAubreyqootedinan     ™  *'  ""^  received  mlo  favour.    The  young  k.ng.  if  {« 
■■  '      -•  '  '  ^  had  ever  himself   resented   the   apparent   -ti.!™-'-"  -J  il» 

"  "      '   kion  "  of  Laiaikan,  bad  not  retaim 

1  apjireciate  the  principles  of  ifae  great  book  when  tk 
«Sia"™.Brlirr«ie't7hS'bin"™';^i7u;d'aS,";t''ad;;riTlt«  Wucation  of  them  happened  a>  now,  to  be  turned  in  hi.«" 
(he  year  ■&«,  when  Wallia  and  othen  of  it.  membei.  recdved     '"""ut-    He  had,  besides,  a  relish  for  Hobbes's  wit  (u  be  OK^ 

appoint mentl  (hen  '"  "v    "  Mm  rr.rr.tt  III*  hriT  In  he  Kiiti-rl  "1     .n^  riifl  nrj  Iftl 

•The  PrMnyuOa  fiylia  waa  at  Ihe  lame 


remarkable  letter  apoloiiiing'for  LAiiiliki*r''t n  !»  EnriiiMcrln,  went  the  length  oi  bestowing  on  Hobbes  (but  not  always  paT>>l) 

M  Sittn  mimiililHeal  PrMimi  and  7W  Pratonlmu  ij  Ctnulry  a  pension  of  fioo,  and  had  his  portrait  hung  up  in  the  nnl 
(E.IV.vii.  1-6B),  the  work  waafintpubliibcd  in  lUi,  after  Hobbes's        <Wjllii'>  pieces  were  ewluded  (lom  the  collected  cditkia  of  U 

datb.  worka  (liU~"iV7)-  ^nd  have  become  eiiremdy  iwc 
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dowt.  That  marks  of  favour,  natarany,  Ad  not  Icsmb  Hobbes'i 
Bell-«stecm,  and  perhaps  they  explain,  in  his  later  writings,  a 
certain  slavishncas  toward  the  regal  authority,  which  Is  wholly 
absent  from  his  rational  demonstration  of  absolutism  in  Hit 
earlier  works.  At  all  evenU  Hobbes  was  satisfied  with  the  xule 
of  a  king  who  had  appreciated  the  author  of  ImofAoii,  and 
protected  him  when,  after  a  time,  protection  in  a  very  real  sense 
became  necessary.  His  eagerness  to  defend  himself  against 
WalUs's  imputation  of  disbyalty,  and  his  apologetic  dedication 
of  the  ProbUikata  pkyska  to  the  kingi  are  evidence  of  the 
hostility  with  which  he  was  being  pr^ed  as  eady  as  1662; 
but  it  was  not  till  1666  that  he  felt  himself  seriously  in  danger. 
In  that  year  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  following  on  the  Great 
Plague,  roused  the  superstitious  feaia  of  the  people,  and  the 
Hovoe  of  Commons  embodied  the  general  feeling  in  a  bill  against 
atheism  and  prof aneneas.  On  the  x  7th  of  October  it  was  ordered 
that  the  committee  to  which  the  bill  was  referred  "  should  be 
empowered  to  receive  information  touching  such  books  as  tend 
to  athcisffl,  blasphemy  and  profaneness,  or  against  the  essence 
and  attributes  of  God,  and  in  particular  the  book  published 
in  the  name  of  one  White,^  and  the  book  of  Mr  Hobbes  called 
the  Lnitttkan,  and  to  report  the  matter  with  their  opinion  to 
the  House."  Hobbes,  then  verging  upon  eighty,  was  terrified 
at  the  prospect  of  being  treated  as  a  heretic,  and  proceeded  to 
bum  sudi  of  his  papers  as  he  thought  might  compromise  him. 
Ai  the  same  time  he  set  himself,  with  a  very  characteristic 
deiemination,  to  inquire  into  the  actual  state  of  the  law  of 
heresy.  The  results  of  his  investigation  were  first  announced 
in  three  short  Dialogues  added  (in  place  of  the  old  "  Review  and 
Condusioa,"  for  which  the  day  had  passed)  as  an  Appendix  to 
his  Latin  translation  of  Lmaikan  {L.W.  iii.),  included  with  the 
general  collection  of  his  works  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1668. 
In  this  appendix,  as  also  in  the  posthumous  tract,  published  in 
1680,  An  Histaricai  Narration  concerning  Heresy  and  the  Punish- 
wttni  tkere^  {BJ¥,  iv.  385-408),  he  aimed  at  showing  that, 
since  the  IC^  Court  of  Commission  had  been  put  down,  there 
remained  no  court  of  heresy  at  all  to  which  he  was  amenable, 
and  that  even  when  it  stood  nothing  was  to  be  declared  heresy 
but  what  was  at  variance  with  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  he  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  Lenatkan  was  not. 

The  only  consequence  that  came  of  the  parliamentary  scare 
was  that  Hobbes  could  never  afterwards  get  permission  to  print 
anjrthing  00  subjects  relating  to  human  conduct.  The  collected 
edition  of  his  LaUn  works  (in  two  quarto  volumes)  appeared  at 
Amsterdam  in  x668,  because  he  could  not  obtain  the  censor's 
licence  for  its  publication  at  London,  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
Other  writings  which  he  had  finished,  or  on  which  he  must  have 
been  engaged  about  this  time,  were  not  made  public  till  after 
has  death — the  king  apparently  having  made  it  the  price  of  his 
protection  that  no  fre^  provocation  should  be  offered  to  the 
popular  sentiment.  The  most  important  of  the  works  composed 
towards  1670,  and  thus  kept  back,  is  the  extremely  spirited 
dialogue  to  which  he  gave  the  title  Behemoth:  the  History  of  the 
Causes  of  the  Ciml  Wars  of  England  and  of  the  Counsels  and 
Artifices  by  which  they  were  carried  on  from  the  year  1640  to  the 
year  t66o.*  To  the  same  period  probably  belongs  the  unfinished 
DiaUgme  between  a  Philosopher  and  a  Student  of  the  Common  Laws 
of  Bngfand  {B,W.  vi.  x-160),  a  trenchant  criticism  of  the  con- 
stitutional theory  of  English  government  as  upheld  by  Coke. 
Aubrey  takes  credit  for  having  tried  to  induce  Hobbes  to  write 
tspoo  the  subject  in  1664  by  presenting  him  with  a  copy  of  Bacon's 
Elements  of  the  Laws  of  England,  and  though  the  attempt  was 
then  ansaoccasful,  Hobbes  later  on  took  to  studying  the  statute- 
book,  with  Coke  upon  Littleton.  One  other  posthumous  pro- 
duction abo  (besides  the  tract  on  Heresy  before  mentioned)  may 
be  referred  to  this,  if  not,  as  Aubrey  suggests,  an  earlier  time — * 
the  two  thousand  and  odd  elagiac  verses  in  which  he  gave  his 

i^The  De  medio  amimarmm  Statu  of  Thomas  White,  a  heterodox 
Cacfeolic  print,  who  contested  the  natural  immortality  of  the  louL 
^^'Kite_(wllo  died  1676)  and  Hobbct  were  friends. 

<£.1r.  vL  161-418.  Though  Behemoth  was  kept  back  at  the 
kiec's  ciipiLis  desire,  it  saw  the  light,  without  Hobbcs's  leave,  in 
f679k  befocc  his  death. 


^ew  of  ecclesiastical  encroachment  on'tbe  dvil  power;  the 
quaint  verses,  dJHwsed  in  his  now  favourite  dialogue-form,  were 
first  published, -nine  yean  after  his  death,  under  the  title  Hisloria 
ecdesiastica  {LW,  v.  341-408),  with  a  preface  by  Thomas 
Rymer. 

For  some  time  Hobbes  was  not  even  allowed  to  utter  a  word 
of  protest,  whatever  might  be  the  occasion  that  his  enemies  took 
to  triumph  over  him.  In  1669  ah  unworthy  follower — ^Daniel 
Scargil  by  name,  a  feUow  of  Corpus  C^risti  C<dlege,  Cambridge — 
had  to  recant  publicly  and  confess  that  his  evil  life  had  been  the 
result  of  Hobbist  doctrines.  In  1674  John  Fell,  the  dean  of 
Christ  Church,  who  bore  the  charges  of  the  Latin  translation  of 
Anthony  Wood's  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  (1670),  struck  out  all  the  complimentary  epithets  in  the 
account  of  hk  life,  and  substituted  very  different  ones;  but  this 
tune  the  king  did  suffer  him  to  defend  himself  by  publishing  a 
dignified  letter  {Vit.  Auct.  pp.  xlvii.-L),  to  which  Fdl  replied  by 
adding  to  the  translation  when  it  appeared  a  note  full  of  the 
grossest  insults.  And,  amid  all  his  troubles,  Hobbes  was  not 
without  his  consolations.  No  Englishman  of  that  day  stood  in 
the  same  repute  abroad,  and  foreigners,  noble  or  learned,  who 
came  to  England,  never  forgot  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  old 
man,  whose  vigour  and  freshness  of  intellect  no  progress  of  the 
years  seemed  able  to  quench.  Among  these  was  the  grand-duke 
of  Tuscany  (Ferdinand  H.),  who  took  away  some  works  and  a 
portrait  to  adorn  the  Mcdicean  library. 

His  pastimes  in  the  latest  years  were  as  singular  as  his  labours. 
The  autobiography  in  Latin  verse,  with  its  playful  himiour, 
occasional  pathos  and  sublime  self-complacency,  was  thrown 
off  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  At  eighty-five,  in  the  year  1673,  he 
sent  forth  a  transition  of  four  books  of  the  Odyssey  (ix.-xii.) 
in  rugged  but  not  seld(Hn  happily  turned  English  rhymes;  and, 
when  he  found  this  Voyage  of  Ulysses  eagerly  received,  he  had 
ready  by  1675  a  complete  truislation  of  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
iE.W,  X.),  prefaced  by  a  lively  dissertation  "  Concerning  the 
Virtues  of  an  Heroic  Poem,"  showing  his  unabated  interest  in 
questbns  of  literary  style.  After  1675,  he  passed  his  time  at  his 
patron's  seats  in  Derbyshire,  occupied  to  the  last  with  intellectual 
work  in  the  early  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  hours,  which  it  had 
long  been  his  habit  to  devote  to  thinking  and  to  writing.  Even  as 
late  as  August  1679  he  was  promising  his  publisher  "  somewhat 
to  print  in  English."  The  end  came  very  soon  afterwards.  A 
suppression  of  urine  in  October,  in  spite  of  which  he  insist  fd  upon 
being  conveyed  with  the  family  from  Chatsworth  to  Hardwick 
Hall  towards  the  end  of  November,  was  followed  by  a  paralytic 
stroke,  under  which  he  sank  on  the  4th  of  December,  in  his 
ninety-second  year.  He  lies  buried  in  the  neighbouring  diurch 
of  Ault  HucknalL 

He  was  tall  and  erect  In  figure,  and  lived  on  the  whole  a 
temperate  life,  though  he  used  to  say  that  he  had  been  drunk 
about  a  hundred  times.  His  favourite  exerdse  was 
tennis,  which  he  played  re^ilarly  even  after  the  age  of 
seventy.  Socially  he  was  genial  and  courteous,  though 
in  argument  he  occasionally  lost  his  temper.  As  a  friend 
he  was  generous  and  loyal.  Intellectually  bold  in  the  extreme,  he 
was  curiously  timid  in  ordinary  life,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a 
horror  of  ghosts.  He  read  little,  and  often  boasted  that  he 
would  have  known  as  little  as  other  men  if  he  had  read  as  much. 
He  appears  to  have  had  an  illegitimate  daughter  for  whom  he 
made  generous  provision.  In  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
there  is  a  portrait  of  him  by  J.  M.  Wright,  and  two  others  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  Royal  Society. 

As  already  suggested,  it  cannot  be  allowed  that  Hobbes  falls 
into  any  regular  succession  from  Bacon;  neilhdr  can  it  be  said 
that  he  handed  on  the  torch  to  Locke.  He  was  the 
one  English  thinker  of  the  first  rank  in  the  k>ng  period 
of  two  generations  separating  Xocke  from  Bacon,  but, 
save  in  the  chronological  sense,  there  is  no  true  relatioa 
of  succession  among  the  three.  It  would  be  difficult  even  to 
prove  any  ground  of  affinity  among  them  beyond  a  de^XMition  to 
take  sense  as  a  prime  factor  in  the  account  of  subjective  ex* 
pcrieooe;  their  oonunon  interest  in  physical  science  was  shared 
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tquiUy  by  ntionilist  tbinkm  of  the  CiclBtUi  ufaool,  ud  mi 
indeed  begotlcn  of  the  time.  Backanidi,  Hobba'i  relttioiu  ire 
rather  with  Galileo  ind  the  other  Enquiten  who,  from  the 
beginning  o[  the  i)lh  cenlufy,  occupied  thenudvei  with  the 
phyiicil  world  in  the  manner  ihsl  hu  come  Utet  to  be  dii- 
linguiihed  by  the  name  of  xiencc  in  opposition  to  philosophy. 
But  even  more  thin  in  eiternil  nature,  Hobbej  nas  inteieited  in 
the  phenjmeni  at  tociil  litt,  presenting  themselvei  »  impm- 
sively  in  in  ige  ol  poliiiul  revolulion.  So  it  cime  to  pass  Ihii, 
while  he  was  unable,  by  reason  of  imperfect  training  and  too 
lardy  development,  with  ill  his  pains,  to  mike  any  conliibutioa 
lo  phyiical  science  or  to  milhemalici  as  instrumental  is  physical 
research,  he  attempted  a  task  which  no  other  adherent  of  the 
new  "mechanical  philosophy"  conceived— nothing  less  thin 

bring  Society  md  Man  [ai  once  the  matter  and  mikec  oI  Society] 

found  applicable  to  the  world  of  Nature.  The  construction  was, 
o(  course,  ulterly  premalure,  even  luppoHng  it  were  inherently 
possible;  but  it  is  llobbes'i  diilinclion,  in  his  century,  lohave 
conceived  it,  »nd  he  is  thereby  lifted  from  among  the  scientific 
workers  with  whom  he  associated  to  the  rank  ol  those  philo- 
sophical Uiinkets  who  have  sought  to  order  the  whole  domain  of 
human  knowledge.  The  effects  of  his  philosophical  endeavour 
miy  be  triced  on  a  variety  of  lines.  Upon  every  subject  thai 
tame  within  the  sweep  of  his  system,  eiccpt  mathcmaiicj  and 
phy^cs.  hi*  thoughts  have  been  productive  of  thought.  When 
the  first  storm  of  opposition  from  smaller  men  had  begun  to  die 
down,  (binkers  of  raJ  weight,  beginning  with  Cumberland  and 
Cudwonh,  were  moved  by  their  aversion  to  his  inaiyjis  of  the 
moral  nature  of  man  to  probe  anew  the  question  of  the  natural 
springs  and  the  rational  grounds  o(  human  action;  and  thus  it 
may  be  said  that  Hobbes  gave  [he  first  impulse  to  the  whole  of 
that  movement  of  ethical  speculation  that,  in  modem  limes,  has 
been  carried  on  with  such  remarkable  continuity  in  England. 
In  politics  the  revulsion  from  his  particuar  conclusions  did  not 
prevent  the  more  clear-sighted  of  his  opponents  Irom  recognizing 


en  in  a  liter  age  the  foundations  of  a  positive  Ihcery  of  legisla- 
n  were  laid  in  England,  the  school  of  Bentham— James  Klill, 
ole,  Moleswoith— brought  again  into  general  notice  Ihc 
iiingsol  the  great  publicist  ol  Ihc  ijlh  ceniury,  who,  however 
might,  by  the  force  of  lemperimcnt,  himjeH  prefer  the  rule  of 
f,  based  his  whole  political  system  upon  a  rational  regard  to 
■  common  weal.  Finally,  the  psychology  o{  Hobbes,  though 
)  undeveloped  to  guide  the  thoughts  or  even  perhaps  arrest 
;  alicntianof  Locke,  when  essaying  the  scientific  analysis  ol 
owledge,  came  in  course  of  time  (chiefly  through  James  Mill) 
be  connected  with  the  theory  of  associationism  developed 
m  within  the  school  ol  Locke,  in  different  wayi,  by  Hartley 
ume,  nor  u  .t  surpnsmg  ^^^^  ^t       a  issoaa 


thinker,  should  sometimes  have  been  betrayed  int 

o  ilhliiting 

themselves  to  Hobbes  rather  ihia  lo  Locke.    For 

his  ethical 

theories  see  Ethics. 

(L.W.  i.  p.  1>V.  H.)  concerning  ihe  fnquenl  tariy  edition: 

!.°!it°^.^:: 

cocks,  and  i1h  concerning  the  worki  of  ti 
againii  nim.  lo  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  In  Che  loin  ceniury, 
alter  Clarkc'i  SajU  Lnlnra  of  ITO4-170S.  the  opposition  wit  lc» 
eipma.  tn  175a  Hh(  Monif  iiiJi>ii([ticaf  Ivgrll  werecolleeled.  wilh 
hie.  &c,.  hy  Lh-  CimptKll.  in  a  (olio  edition,  including  in  aider. 
Human  Ntttn,  Dt  arftri  tefilicK,  LmaliaH,  Aimer  U  Bnmlntri 
CaieUnt  «/  Hu  Laialian.  Warralitn  ttnurnlnt  Hirin.  Of  LOirty 
and  NtaailT.  Btkrualk.  Dialnta  iflkt  Camum  Lavi,  ihe  fnlroduc- 
tion  (D  ihe  nucyiUfs,  LilUr  U  DaKiunI  and  tat  Mm,  Ihe  Prefice 
to  the  Htmir,  Hi  minbilibut  Ptut  (with  English  truHlnIon).  Cim- 
iHnaJIni  «  Of  KteUalian.  tn..  if  T.  H.    In  iBll  (he  Hmi— 

Nalin  and  the  Libvl}  anJ  Hitiuttt  (with  «— ■ • '- 

(roni  Ihe  QvtHan  of  1656)  wen  imlnted  in 
copKi.  with  1  merilorious  nwrnoir  (bsed  on  < 


1845)1  dedicited  (oUrole,  haibeen  irfcrrw — 

(nnditiont  may  he  meniionnl  lr>   ijimni  ptOmfliuati  im 
CJI«:Kii(i«W}indLlC«'pi^i(i(.((l6}I),both^S.<kS<lcU(R,    . 
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meidmnts  liave  viDas  here,  and  it  is  tlie  headquarters  of  several 
-of  the  leading  rowing  dubs  on  the  Scheldt.    Pop.  (1904)  12,8x6. 

HOBOKBNy  a  dty  of  Hudson  county,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  on 
the  Hudson  river,  adjoining  Jersey  City  on  the  S.  and  W.  and 
opposite  New  York  dty,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  ferries 
and  by  two  subway  lines  through  tunnels  under  the  river.  Pop. 
(1890)  43>648;  (1900)  59>364>  of  whom  21,380  were,  f ordgn-bom, 
zoyS43  being  natives  of  Germany;  (1910  census)  70,324. 
Of  the  total  population  in  1900,  48,349  had  dther  one  pr  both 
parents  foreign-bom,  German  being  the  prindpal  radal  element. 
The  dty  is  served  by  the  West  Shore,  and  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  railways,  being  the  easiem  terminus  of  the 
latter,  and  is  connected  by  electric  railway  with  the  ndghbouring 
dties  of  north-eastern  New  Jersey.  In  Hoboken  are  the  piers  of 
the  North  German  Lloyd,  the  Hamburg  American,  the  Nether- 
lands American,  the  Scandinavian  and  the  Phoenix  steamship 
Knes.  Hoboken  occupies  a  little  more  than  x  sq.  ul  and  lies 
near  the  foot  of  the  New  Jersey  Palisades,  which  rise  both  on  the 
W.  aiui  N.  to  a  height  of  nearly  200  ft.  Much  of  its  surface  has 
bad  to  be  filled  in  to  raise  it  above  high  tide,  but  Castle  Point,  in 
the  N JB.,  rises  from  the  generally  low  levd  about  xoo  ft.  On  this 
Point  are  the  residence  and  private  ntate  of  the  founder  of  the 
dty,  John  Stevens  (i  749-1838),  Hudson  Park,  and  facing  it  the 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  an  excellent  sdux>l  of  mechanical 
enginffring  endowed  by  Edwin  A.  Stevens  (X795-X868),  son  of 
John  Stevens,  opened  in  187  x,  and  having  in  1909-19x0  34 
instructors  and  390  students.  The  institute  owes  much  to  its 
first  president,  Henry  Morton  X1836-X902),  a  distinguished 
scientist,  whose  aim  was  "  to  offer  a  course  of  instruction  in 
which  theory  and  practice  were  caref  idly  balanced  and  thoroughly 
combined,"  and  who  gave  to  the  institute  sums  aggregating 
$175,000  (see  Morton  Memorialt  History  of  Stevens  Institute,  ed. 
by  Furman,  1905).  In  connexion  with  the  institute  there  is  a 
prq>aratory  department,  the  Stevens  School  (1870).  The  dty 
m^intaina  a  teachers'  training  schooL  Among  the  dtjr's  pro- 
minent buildings  are  the  Ddaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
station,  the  Hoboken  Academy  (x86o),  founded  by  German 
Americans,  and  the  public  library.  The  dty  has  an  extensive 
coal  trade  and  nximerous  manufactures,  among  which  are  lead 
pencils,  leather  goods,  silk  goods,  wall-paper  and  caskets.  The 
value  of  the  manufactured  product  increased  fronr  $7, 151,391  in 
1890  to  1x2,092,872  in  1900,  or  69-x%.  The  factory  product 
in  X905  was  valued  at  $14,077,305,  an  incxvase  of  34*3%  over 
that  for  X900.  The  site  of  Hoboken  (originally  "  Hobocan- 
backingh,"  the  place  of  the  tobacco  pipe)  was  occupied  about 
1640  as  a  Dutch  farm,  but  in  1643  the  stock  and  all  tfa«  buildings 
except  a  brew-house  were  destroyed  by  the  Indians.  In  171  x 
title  to  the  place  was  acquired  by  Samuel  Bayard,  a  New  York 
merchant,  who  built  on  Castle  Point  his  summer  residence. 
During  the  War  of  Independence  his  descendant,  William 
Bayard,  was  a  loyalist,  and  his  home  was  burned  and  his  estate 
confiscated.  In  1 784  the  property  was  purchased  by  John  Stevens, 
the  inventor,  who  in  1804  laid  it  out  as  a  town.  For  the  next 
thirty-five  years  its  "  Elysian  Fidds  "  were  a  famous  pleasure 
resort  of  New  York  City.  Hoboken  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in 
1849  and  as  a  dty  in  x 85 5.  On  the  30th  of  June  X900  the  wharves 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company  and  three 
of  its  ocean  liners  were  almost  completely  destroyed  by  a  fire, 
which  caused  a  loss  of  more  than  200  lives  and  over  $5,000,000. 

HOBSOirS  CHOICE,  i.e.  "  this  or  nothing,"  an  expression  that 
vose  from  the  fact  that  the  Cambridge-London  carrier,  Thomas 
Hobson  (x  544-1630),  refused,  when  letting  his  horses  on  hire,  to 
allow  any  animal  to  leave  the  stable  out  of  its  turn.  Among 
other  bequests  made  by  Hobson,  and  commemorated  by  Milton, 
was  a  conduit  for  the  Cambridge  market-place,  for  which  he 
provided  the  perpetual  maintenance.  See  Spectatoff  No.  509 
(x4th  of  October  X7X2). 

HOBlr,  SIR  THOMAS  (1530-1566),  English  diplomatist  and 
translator,  son  of  William  Hoby  of  Leominster,  was  bom  in  X530. 
He  entered  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  X545,  but  in  1547 
he  went  to  Strassburg,  where  he  was  the  guest  of  Martin  Bucer, 
wfaoae  Cratulation  .  .  .  unto  the  Church  of  En^ande  for  the 


restUution  of  Christes  RdigiM  he  translated  into  English.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Italy,  visiting  Padua  and  Venice,  Florence  aild 
Siena,  and  in  May  15  50  he  had  settled  at  Rome,  when  he  was 
suomioned  by  his  half-brother,  Sir  Philip  Hdby  (1505-1558), 
then  ambassador  at  the  emperor's  court,  to  Augsburg.  The 
brothers  returned  to  England  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  Thomas 
attached  himself  to  the  service  of  the  marquis  of  Northampton, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  France  on  an  embassy  to  arrange  a 
marriage  between  Edward  VI.  and  the  princess  lUizabeth. 
Shortly  after  he  returned  to  Eng^d  he  started  once  more  for 
Paris,  and  in  155^  he  was  engaged  on  his  translaUon  of  The 
Courtyer  of  Count  Baldessar  CastUio,  His  work  was  probably 
completed  in  X554,  and  the  freedom  of  the  allusions  to  the 
Roman  church  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  it  was  withhdd 
from  publication  untU  156X.  The  Cortegiano  of  Baldassare 
Casti^ne,  which  Dr  Johnson  called  **  the  best  book  that  ever 
was  written  upon  good  breeding,"  is  a  book  as  entirdy  typical  of 
the  Italian  Rexudssance  as  Machiavdli's  Prinu  in  another 
direction.  It  exercised  an  immense  influence  on  the  standards 
of  chivalry  throughout  Europe,  and  was  long  the  recognised 
authority  for  the  education  of  a  nobleman.  The  accession  of 
Mary  made  it  desirable  tot  the  Hobys  to  remain  abroad,  and  th^ 
were  in  Italy  until  the  end  of  1555.  Thomas  Hoby  married  in 
X558  Elizabeth,  the  learned  dau^ter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  who 
wrote  a  Latin  epitaph  on  her  husband.  He  was  knitted  in  x  566 
by  Elizabeth,  and  was  sent  to  France  as  English  ambassador. 
He  died  on  the  X3th  of  July  in  the  same  year  in  Paris,  and  was 
buried  in  Bisham  Church. 

His  son,  Sir  Edwakd  Hoby  (x 5607x6x7),  enjoyed  Elizabeth's 
favour,  aiid  he  was  employed  on  various  confidential  missions. 
He  was  constable  of  Queenborough  Castle,  Kent,  where  he  diiMi 
on  the  ist  of  March  x6x7.  He  took  part  in  the  rdigious  contro- 
versies of  the  time,  publishing  many  pamphlets  against  Theo- 
philus  Higgons  and  John  Fludd  or  Floyd.  He  translated,  from 
the  French  of  Mathieu  Coignet,  Politique  Discourses  on  Trueth  ond 
Lying  (X586). 

The  authority  for  Thomas  Hoby's  biography  is  a  MSw  "  Booke  of 
the  Travaile  and  Uef  of  me  Tbomaa  Hoby,  witb  diverse  things  worth 
the  noting/'  This  was  edited  for  the  Koyal  Historical  Society  by 
EAfffue  Powell  in  1903.  Hoby's  translation  of  The  Courtyer  was  edited 
(1900)  by  Professor  Walter  Raleigh  for  the  "  Tudor  Translations  " 


HOCHB,  LAZARE  (X768-X797),  French  general,  was  bom 
of  poor  parents  near  Versailles  on  the  24th  of  June  X768.  At 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Caries 
franqaises.  He  spent  his  entire  leisure  in  earning  extra  pay  by 
dvil  work,  his  object  being  to  provide  himself  with  books,  and 
this  love  of  study,  which  was  combined  with  a  strong  sense  of 
duty  and  personal  courage,  soon  led  to  his  promotion.  When 
the  Gardes  franqaises  were  broken  up  in  1789  he  was  a  corporal, 
and  thereafter  he  served  in  various  line  regiments  up  to  the  time 
of  his  rccdving  a  commission  in  X79a.  In  the  defence  of  Thion- 
ville  in  that  year  Hoche  earned  fiirther  promotion,  and  he  served 
with  credit  in  the  operations  of  x 792-1 793  on  .the  northern 
frontier  of  France.  At  the  battle  of  Neerwinden  he  was  aide-de- 
camp to  General  le  Veneur,  and  when  Dumouriez  deserted 
to  the  Austrians,  Hoche,  along  with  le  Veneur  and  others,  fell 
under  suspidon  of  treason;  but  after  being  kept  under  arrest 
and  imemployed  for  some  months  he  took  part  in  the  ddence 
of  Dimkirk,  and  in  the  same  year  (X793)  he  was  promoted 
successivdy  chef  de  brigade,  general  of  brigade,  and  general  of 
division.  In  October  1793  he  was  provisionally  appointed  to 
command  the  Army  of  the  Moselle,  and  within  a  few  weeks  he 
was  in  the  fidd  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  Lorraine.  His  first 
battle  was  that  of  Kaiserslautem  (28th-3oth  of  November) 
against  Prussians.  The  French  were  defeated,  but  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  Terror  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  continued 
Hoche  in  his  command.  Pertinacity  and  fiery  energy  in  thdr 
eyes  outweighed  everything  eke,  and  Hoche  soon  showed  that 
he  possessed  these  qualities.  On  the  2  and  of  December  he  stormed 
the  lines  of  Frdscbweiler,  and  the  representatives  of  the  Con- 
vention with  his  army  at  once  added  the  Army  of  the  Rhine 
to  his  sphere  of  command.   On  the  26th  of  December  the  French 
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allied  by  Aisuilt  the  funom  Unci  of  WcisicnbuTg,  ud  Hochc 
poflued  hii  niccoi,  Bwccping  the  enemy  before  him  to  the  middle 
Khine  Id  (out  days.  He  then  put  his  troopt  iota  vinter  quorten. 
BefoK  the  loUoirlDg  ompslgn  opened,  he  nuiricd  Anne  AdeUTde 
DedMAli  »t  Thlonvaie  (Mirdi  nth,  i;ji).  But  ten  dayi  1»1m 
be  wt*  luddenly  inwted,  diuga  of  tteuon  hiving  been  pre- 
feiied  by  Pichegni,  Ihe  displaced  commuidei  ttt  the  Army 
of  the  Rhine,  uid  by  his  friends.  Hochc  escaped 
hcmvcTy  though  imprisoned  in  Puis  untiJ  the  fall  of  Robopierre. 
Sboitly  after  his  release  he  was  appointed  to  command  (gainst 
the  VemUans  (iiit  of  August  1794).  He  camplBt«l  the  va>k 
of  hii  prcdcceuon  in  a  few  moBtlu  by  the  peace  of  Jaunaye 
(15th  of  February  I7gs),  but  soon  afterwards  the  war  ns 
lenewed  by  the  Boyalista-  Hoche  showed  himidf  equal  to  the 
crisis  and  inflicted  a  crushing  blow  on  the  Royalist  cause  by 
defollns  and  capturing  de  Sombicuil's  eipedition  at  Quiberon 
and  Penlbijvre  {ilith-sist  of  July  179s).  Tfaeieaftei,  bymeani 
(d  molrile  columns  (which  he  kept  under  Rood  discipline)  be 
lucOBlEd  before  the  nunmei  of  1746  in  padlying  the  whole  of 
the  west,  which  bad  (oi  more  than  three  yean  been  the  scene 
of  a  pitileu  dvil  war.  After  tMi  be  wu  appdnied  to  oiganiu 
and  command  tiie  troops  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland, 
and  he  started  on  this  enterprise  in  December  1796.  A  tempest, 
however,  separated  Hoche  from  the  expedition,  and  after  various 
adventures  the  whole  fleet  returned  to  Brest  without  having 
effected  Its  purpose.  Hoche  was  at  once  transferred  to  the 
Rhine  frontier,  where  he  defeated  the  Austrisni  at  Neuwied 
(April),  though  opeialioos  were  loon  afterwards  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  Preliminirlet  of  Leoben.  Later  in  1797  be  was 
minister  of  war  for  a  short  period,  hut  in  this  position  he  was 
surrounded  by  obscure  politics]  intrigues,  and,  finding  himself 
the  dupe  of  Barras  and  technically  guilty  of  violating  the 
constitution,  he  quickly  laid  down  his  office,  retuming  to  his 
command  on  the  Rhine  frontlet.  But  bis  health  grew  rapidly 
wone,  and  he  died  at  Wetslu  on  the  19th  of  September  1707 
of  consumptioa.  The  belief  was  widely  spread  that  he  had  ixen 
pdsoDed,  but  the  luspidon  leeiiii  to  have  been  without  founda- 
tion. He  WSJ  buried  by  tbe  side  of  his  friend  Marceau  in  a  fort 
on  the  Rlune,  acoidst  the  mourning  not  only  of  his  army  but  of 


gib  c«ntury;  it  baa  been  reitoied  wvisal  tiines,  ud  ■  GMtic 
choir  was  added  in  the  15th  century,  lit  towa  !■•  atn  ■ 
Evangelical  church  and  a  synagogue,  and  &  fUtuo  si  Biinnfc 
by  Alms  Mayer.  HOchst  belooged  (ornwriy  to  the  AOM  (I 
ho  had  a  palacx  here;  thii  waa  dMtnqred  Id  iAm  *U 


the  French. 

HSchat  la  also  the  m 
some  manufactures,  and  was  foiiuetly  tbc  M 
monaatety. 

BOCHniDT,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  Cenntoy,  In  the  dttikt  J 
Swabla,  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  lUnube.  u  m.  N.Z.  d  Dta  ^ 
raiL  Fop.  (1005)  130;.  Ii  has  three  Roman  Calbotk  cfcnk^ 
a  castle  flanked  by  waQs  and  towers  and  some  snail  imlMrin. 
Including  nulling  and  brewing.  HAchsildt,  wbldi  cam  ■>* 
the  possession  of  Bavvia  in  1166,  bat  been  ■  place  of  hatlka 
Here  Frederick  of  Hohcnsi«ufen,  vicegerent  of  the  B^k  b 
Henry  IV.,  waa  defeated  i>y  Henry^s  rival,  Hmnaim  of  Lm^ 
burg.  In  toSi;  in  170]  the  Imperialiata  were  tooted  hue  if 
Marshal^  ViUan  In  command  of  the  Frencb;  in  Angot  in 
Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  defeated  tbe  Ftend  tod 
Bavarians  commanded  by  Mai  Emani^  the  declOT  ol  Btnm 
and  Mutbil  TalUrd,  tbi)  battle  being  usually  ki 
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of  Hesie-Nassau,  situated  on  an  elevation  not  far  from  the 
right  bank  of  tbe  Main,  j  m.  above  in  influx  into  the  Rhine  and 
i  m.  E.  of  Maim  by  the  railway  from  Cassel  to  Frankfort-on- 
Main.  Pop.  (1905)  3779-  It  has  an  Evangehcal  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  wine,  the 
English  word  "  Hock,"  the  generic  term  lot  Rhine  wine,  being 
derived  from  its  name.  Hochhrim  is  mentioned  in  the  chionicles 
as  early  as  the  7th  century.  It  it  also  memorable  ts  the  scene 
of  a  victory  gained  bete,  on  the  71b  of  November  1S13  by  the 
Austrisns  over  tbe  French. 
See  Scholcr,  Ceuliitkle  ia  Slait  HieUiim  an  ifaia  (Hochbdm, 

BOCHIT,.  a  town  of  Germany,  in  tbe  Pruuian  province  of 
Hasc-Nassau  on  the  Main,  6  m.  by  rul  W.  of  Frankfort-on-Main. 
Pop.  (too;)  14,111.  It  is  a  busy  industrial  town  with  large 
dye-works  and  nunufactutet  of  macMnety,  >nuS,  tobacco, 
,waxcktb,  gelttine,  (andtuie  ind  bUcuitt.    Brtwing  b  canied 


joth  of  April  1!  . 
Ferdliund  Hochstetler  (1787-1560),  a 
at  Bttlnn,  who  wtt  also  t  bolaniit  and  m 
received  his  eariy  education  at  tbe  evaii_ 
Maulbronn,  he  proceeded  to  tbe  univertlty  of  TIlbiBgai;  then 
under  F.  A.  Quenstcdt  the  Interest  he  already  fdt  in  pdcfr 
became  permanently  fixed,  and  these  he  obtained  his  docttf^ 
degree  and  a  tnvelUng  scholarship.  In  <S;i  be  joined  tbe  Itsf 
of  the  Imperial  Geological  Survey  of  Austria  and  wat  cap^ 
un|;l  1856  in  paiu  ol  Bohemia,  espedally  in  the  BaluntiwaU,  ud 
in  the  Fichtel  and  Karlsbad  mountains.  His  *"^lfit  npim 
established  his  reputation.  Thus  he  came  to  be  cbo^n  as  gcdr 
^t  to  the  Novara  expedition  (1857-1850).  and  made  nnmenm 
valuable  observations  in  the  voyage  round  tbe  world.  In  tin 
he  was  engaged  by  the  government  of  New  Zealand  to  mke  s 
rapid  geological  survey  of  the  islands.  On  hit  tttum  be  ess 
appointed  in  i860  professor  of  mineralogy  and  geology  at  tks 
Imperial  Polytechmc  Institute  la  Vienna,  and  in  ig}«  (■■■ 
made  superintendent  of  the  Imperial  Natural  History  UiBom. 
In  these  later  yean  be  cxploied  portioni  of  Tuikey  and  CMUn 
Russia,  and  be  published  pliers  on  a  variety  of  yahginl 
paUeontDlogical  and  tninenlogical  lubiecti.  He  died  at  Vim 
on  the  iSth  ol  July  1884. 

IVetiCATiOHt,— Korfiiod,  itim  pDnMtuctm  riiMlfciiii  0/ 
tti«t  Qn/lUn  (iBsBh  Ktu-Sf^ml  (>i«3j!  CteUiial  ^i  Tif* 
t'aphkoi  AHai  r>r  JVw  ZteiaM  (1864):  HiVaJtw  im  M<^*f' 
■xd  Cnlitie  (with  A.  Bischiog]  (1876.  ed.  8,  1S90). 

BOCKBT  (possibly  derived  from  tbe  "  booked  "  Mkk  «tt 
which  it  is  played;  cf,  O.  Fr.  tufwJ,  shepherd's  aoak),ip» 
pl:iyed  with  a  ball  or  some  similar  object  by  two  oppodng  ^^ 
uting  hooked  or  bent  sticks,  with  which  ach  tide  attaii|itt  U 
drive  it  into  the  other's  goal.  In  one  or  more  of  itt  nrati^ 
Hockey  was  known  to  most  northern  peoples  in  both  Europe  ol 
Asia,  and  the  Romans  possessed  a  game  of  aimilaT  Dttnt.  It 
waa  played  indiscriminately  on  the  froren  ground  or  the  ice  h 
winter.  In  Scotland  it  was  called  "  shinty,"  aid  in  Ild«d 
"  hurley,"  and  waa  usually  played  on  the  liud,  Mwdj  pp^r 
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forwards  and  a  centre.  Tbe  ^oals  conaSat  of  two  uprights  3  ft.  high 
and  4  ft.  apart.  The  ring,  which  takes  the  place  oTthe  bailor  puck, 
b  made  of  flexible  rubber,  and  is  5  in.  in  diameter  with  a  3-tn.  opening 
through  the  centre.  It  weighs  between  13  and  16  oz.  The  stick  is 
a  wand  of  light  but  tough  wood,  between  36  and  40  in.  long,  about 
f  in.  in  diameter,  provided  with  a  ^in.  guard  20  in.  from  the  lower 
end.  The  method  of  shooting  is  to  insert  the  end  of  the  stick  in  the 
hole  of  the  ring  and  drive  it  towards  the  goal.  A  goal  shot  from  the 
field  counts  one  point,  a  goal  from  a  foul  |  point.  When  a  foul  is 
called  by  the  referee  a  player  of  the  opposing  side  is  allowed  a  free 
shot  for  goal  from  any  point  on  the  quarter  hne. 

Reiter  Polo,  ^yed  extensively  during  the  winter  months  in  the 
United  States,  is  practically  Ice  Polo  aoai^ted  to  the  floors  of  gym- 
nasiums and  halls,  the  players,  five  on  a  side,  wearing  roUcr-slates. 
The  first  professional  league  was  organized  in  1883. 

HOCK-HDB,  an  andent  general  holiday  in  Ens^d,  celebrated 
on  the  second  Monday  and  Tuesday  after  Easter  Sunday.  Hock- 
Tuesday  was  an  important  term  day,  rents  being  then  payable, 
for  with  Michaelmas  it  divided  the  nual  year  into  its  winter  and 
summer  halves.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  disputed:  any 
analogy  with  Ger.  kochf  "  high,"  being  generally  denied.  No 
trace  of  the  word  is  found  in  Old  English,  and  "  hock-day,"  its 
earliest  use  in  composition,  appears  first  in  the  X2th  century. 
The  characteristic  pastime  of  hock-tide  was  called  binding.  On 
Monday  the  women,  on  Tuesday  the  men,  stopped  all  passers 
of  the  opposite  sex  and  bound  them  with  ropes  till  they  bought 
thdr  release  With  a  small  payment,  or  a  rope  was  stretched  across 
the  highroads,  and  the  passers  were  obliged  to  pay  toll.  The 
money  thus  collected  seems  to  have  gone  towards  parish  expenses. 
Many  entries  are  found  in  parish  registers  imder  "  Hocktyde 
money."  The  hocktide  celebration  became  obsolete  in  the 
beginning  of  the  x8th  century.  At  Coventry  there  was  a  play 
called  "  The  Old  Coventry  Play  of  Hock  Tuesday."  This, 
suppressed  at  the  Reformation  owing  to  the  incidental  disorder, 
and  revived  as  part  of  the  festivities  on  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit 
to  Rcnilworth  in  July  1575,  depicted  the  struggle  between  Saxons 
and  Danes,  and  has  given  colour  to  the  suggestion  that  hock-tide 
was  originally  a  commemoration  of  the  massacre  of  the  Danes 
on  St  Brice's  Day,  the  13th  of  November  A.D.  X002,  or  of  the 
rejoidngs  at  the  death  of  Hardicanute  on  the  8th  of  Jime  X042 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes. .  But  the  dates  of  these  anni- 
versaries do  not  bear  this  out. 

HOCUS,  a  shortened  form  of  "  hocus  pocus,"  used  in  the  xyth 
century  in  the  sense  of  "  to  play  a  trick  on  any  one,"  to  "  hoax," 
which  is  generally  taken  to  be  a  derivative.  "  Hocus  pojcus  " 
appears  to  have  been  a  mock  Latin  expression  first  used  as  the 
name  of  a  juggler  or  conjurer.  Thus  in  Ady's  Candle  in  the  Dark 
(165s),  quoted  in  the  New  English  Dictionary,  "  I  will  speak  of 
one  man  .  .  .  that  went  about  in  King  James  his  time  .  .  . 
who  called  himself,  The  Kings  Majesties  most  excellent  Hocus 
Pocus,  and  so  was  called,  because  that  at  the  playing  of  every 
Trick,  he  used  to  say.  Hocus  pocus,  lonius  talontus,  vade  celeriter 
jubeo,  a  dark  composure  of  words,  to  blinde  the  eyes  of  the 
beholders,  to  make  his  Trick  pass  the  more  currantly  without 
discovery."  Tlllotson's  guess  {Sermons,  xxvi.)  that  the  phrase 
was  a  corruption  of  hoc  est  corpus  and  alluded  to  the  words  of 
the  Eucharist,  "in  ridiciilous  imitation  of  the  priests  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  their  trick  of  Transubstantiation,"  has 
frequently  been  accepted  as  a  serious  derivation,  but  has  no 
foundation.  A  connexion  with  a  supposed  demon  of  Scandin- 
avian mythology,  called  *'  OchusBochus,"  is  equally  unwarranted. 
"  Hocus  "  is  used  as  a  verb,  meaning  to  drug,  stupefy  with  opiimi, 
&c.,  for  a  aiminal  purpose.  This  use  dates  from  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century. 

HODDEN  (a  word  of  unknown  origin),  a  coarse  kind  of  doth 
made  of  undyed  wool,  formerly  much  worn  by  the  peasantry 
of  Scotland.  It  was  usually  made  on  small  hand-looms  by  the 
peasants  themselves.  Grey  hodden  was  made  by  mixing  black 
and  white  fleeces  together  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  twdve 
when  weaving. 

HODDBSDON,  an  urban  district  in  the  Hertford  parliamentary 
division  of  Hertfordshire,  England,  near  the  river  Lea,  17  m.  N. 
from  London  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway  (Broxboume  and 
Hoddesdon  station  on  the  Cambridge  line).  Pop.  (1901),  471 1. 
Thit  it  the  northemmott  of  a  seoes  of  populous  townships 


extending  from  the  tubnrbs  of  London  along  tht  Lea  vaBej  m 
far  as  iu  Junction  with  the  Stort,  which  ia  dose  to  Hoddcwba. 
They  are  in  the  main  xesidentiaL  Hoddesdon  was  a  fuiesi 
coadiing  station  on  the  Old  North  Road;  and  the  BoD 


house  is  mentioned  in  Matthew  Prior's  "  Down  HalL"  The  Lea 
has  been  a  favourite  resort  of  angjers  (mainly  for  ooane  fish 
in  this  part)  from  the  time  of  Izaak  Walton,  in  wliate  book 
Hoddesdon  is  specifically  named.  The  church  of  St  Aofoltioe, 
Broxboume,  is  a  fine  example  of  Perpendicular  woric,  aiMl 
contains  interesting  monuments,  induding  an  altar  tomb  wkk 
enamelled  brasses  of  1473.  Hoddesdon  probably  ooven  the 
site  of  a  Romano-British  village. 

HODEDA  {Hodeida,  Hadeda),  a  town  in  Arabia  iltaated  00  the 
Red  Sea  coast  14''  48'  N.  and  42**  5/  E.     It  Bes  on  a  beech 
of  muddy  sand  exposed  to  the  southediy  and  westeriy  windi. 
Steamers  anchor  more  than  a  mile  from  shore,  and  nxrdiankfiie 
has  to  be  transhipped  by  means  of  sambtAs  or  native  boats. 
But  Hodeda  has  become  the  chief  centre  of  the  t»f  r{»{t—  trvle 
of  Turkish  Yemen,  and  has  superseded  Mokha  aa  the  gitat  port 
of  export  of  South  Arabian  coffee.     The  town  is  '■**-*p«f**f  of 
stone-built  houses  of  several  storejrs,  and  is  sunoonded,  enqiC 
on  the  sea  face,  by  a  fortified  encdnte.    The  pofNiIation  is  esti- 
mated at  33,000,  and  contains,  besides  the  Arab  inhabitants  aad 
the  Turki^  officials  and  garrison,  a  conaderable  foreign  dcacat, 
Greeks,  Indians  and  African  traders  from  the  opposite  ooeiL 
There  are  consulates  of  Great  Britain,  United  States*  Fcumx^ 
Germany,  Italy  and  Greece.    The  steam  tonnage  »«»«^i[  "b^ 
dearing  the  port  in  1904  amounted  to  78,700  tons,  the  hi^ihaC 
hitherto  recorded.    Regular  services  are  m«ip»^;tif^  ^irith  Aden, 
and  with  Suez,  Massowa  and  the  other  Red  Sea  ports.   Lufe 
dhows  bring  dates  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  occasional  steeaen 
from  Bombay  call  on  their  way  to  Jidda  with  caiyxs  of  ffta. 
The  imports  for  X904  amounted  in  value  to  £467*000,  the  dad 
items  bdng  piece  goods,  food  grains  and  sugar;  the  eqKKts 
amounted  to  £451,000,  induding  coffee  valued  at  £s29,ooa 

HODENING,  an  andent  Christmas  custom  still  survivh^  is 
Wales,  Kent,  Lancashire  and  dsewhere.  A  horse's  skuQ  or 
a  wooden  imitation  on  a  pole  is  carried  round  by  a  party  d 
youths,  one  of  whom  conceals  himself  imder  a  white  doUi  to 
simulate  the  horse's  body,  holding  a  lighted  candle  in  the  ML 
They  make  a  house-to-house  visitation,  begging  gntmtica 
The  "  Penitential "  of  Archbishop  Theodore  (d.  690)  speaks  of 
"  any  who,  on  the  kalands  of  January,  dothe  themsdvcs  vitk 
the  skins  of  cattle  and  carry  heads  of  animals."  This,  ooqpkd 
with  the  fact  that  among  the  primitive  Scandinavians  the  hone 
was  often  the  sacrifice  made  at  the  winter  solstice  to  Odbi  ki 
success  in  battle,  has  been  thou^t  to  justify  the  theocy  that 
hodening  is  a  corruption  of  Odining. 

HODGE,  CHARLES  (i 797-1878),  American  theologisa,  ms 
born  in  Philaddphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  38th  of  December 
1797.  He  graduated  at  the  Collegeof  New  Jersey  (now  Fnoetual 
in  X815,  and  in  x8x9  at  the  Princeton  Theological  senuniiyi 
where  he  became  an  instructor  in  i8ao,  and  the  fiirst  pnlesBtf 
of  Oriental  and  Biblical  literature  in  1822.  Meanwhile,  in  itot 
he  had  been  ordained  as  a  Presbyterian  minister.  From  iS]6 
to  1828  he  studied  under  de  Sacy  in  Paris,  imder  Gesemos  ttti 
Tholuck  in  Halle,  and  under  Hengstenbeig,  Neander  vx^ 
Humboldt  in  Berlin.  In  1840  he  was  transferred  to  the  cheirof 
exegetical  and  didactic  theology,  to  which  subjects  that  of 
polemic  theology  was  added  in  X854,  and  this  o&ce  he  bdd  tad 
his  death.  In  X825  he  esUblished  the  quarterly  Bihlicd  Ktfff- 
tory,  the  title  of  which  was  changed  to  BiUiad  Reperkrj  cd 
Theological  Review  in  1830  and  to  Biblical  Repertory  ami  Friatd^ 
Review  in  X837.  \^th  it,  in  1840,  was  merged  the  litefl 
and  Theological  Review  of  New  York,  and  in  187s  the  Anffit^ 
Presbyterian  Review  of  New  York,  the  title  becoming  PreArfknf* 
Quarterly  and  Princeton  Review  in  X873  and  Primdtn  Xeaf^ 
in  1877.  He  secured  for  it  the  position  of  theological  oigiB o(^ 
Old  School  division  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  iXfBiaaitf^ 
its  prindpal  editor  and  contributor  until  x868,  when  the  Kcv* 
L3rman  H.  Atwater  became  his  colleague.  His  more  inporttot 
essays  were  republished  under  thft  titles  JZtsoyr  md  toW 
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(t8s7),  Ptiuttcn  TtahtUal  Etiayt,  and  DitciaiiMt  in  Ckarck 
Pctiiy  (ig;B).  He  wu  moderatoi  of  Ibe  General  AiKmbly 
(O.S.)  in  xi*6,  •  membeTiil  the  committee  te  revise  the  Sfit^ 
DitfipliHt  of  Uk  Prabytcriin  cbiudi  io  iSsS,  and  pioktent  of 
the  Piesbyterian  BMid  of  Foreign  Mbsloia  b  1868-1S70.  The 
94lh  of  Apcil  1B71,  (he  Sfiieth  annivemuy  c'  hii  election  to  his 
profoionhip,  wu  observed  En  Ptinceioau  hii  jubilee  by  between 
400  and  500  reprtseDiiLivei  of  hi)  1700  pupils,  and  tso.oM  was 
rabed  for  the  endowmeni  of  his  chair.  He  died  at  Princeton 
on  the  igth  of  June  iS;S.    Hodge  was  one  of  the  gitalat  of 


His  son,  Abcribiu)  ALEXANnER  Hodce  (iSij-iftaj), 
famous  as  a  Presbyterian  theologian,  was  born  at  Princeto 
tbc  18th  of  July  181  J.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of  Neo  Jf 
in  1&41,  and  at  the  Princeton  Theological  sei  ' 


11847. 


1 1E47  to  1850  he  was  ■  1 


was  then  pajiot  of  churches 
tuciessively  at  Lower  West  Noltinghim,  Maryland  [iSji-iBs;); 
at  Fiedcricksbuig,  Virginia  tiSsj-'860,  and  at  Wilkes-Barri, 
Pennsylvania  (1S61-1864).  From  iS6i  to  1877  he  was  professor 
of  didactic  and  polemical  theology  in  Ihe  Allegheny  Theological 
■eminaiy  at  Allegheny.  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  also  from 
lS6fi  to  1S77  pastor  of  the  North  Church  (Presbyterian}.  In 
lS;8  he  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  of  didactic  theology 
■I  the  Princeton  seminary.  He  died  on  the  iilh  of  November 
1886,  Besides  writing  the  biography 
author  of  OiU/iaei  oj  Tktoloa  (i860. 
l8ji();  The  Atoxemal  (1867);  E'tm 
Faith  (iS6g1 ;  and  Pop-lar  Lalura  ox  TktolanaU  Tlitma  {^«&^). 

See  C.  A.  Salmond't  CkarUi  and  A.  A.  Hodf  (New  Vork.  ia«8). 

HODOKIH.  TBOHAS  (iSji-        ),  British  historian,  son  of 
John  Modgkin  (igoo-1875),  barrister,  was  bom  in  London 


:  ifllh  oijuly  iSji.    Hav 
le  Society  ol  Friends  and  u 


icated  as 


ken  the  degree  of  B.A.  at  London 

;r  in  the  banlring  house  of  liodgkin, 

wards  amalga- 

Btudy.  and  soon  became  a  leading  authority  on  the  history  of 
the  early  middle  ages,  his  txwks  being  indispensable  to  all 
students  of  this  period.  Jlii  chief  works  are,  Italy  and  btr 
inKuJeri  (8  vol!.,  Oxford,  1880-1899)1  Tile  Cyntufy  0/ nenJrm'Hi 
COiford.  l&Sg);  Tkeaisiic  the  Celh  (London,  1891);  and  an 
inlroduclion  to  the  Laiirt  ol  Cassiodorus  (London,  1886). 
He  also  wrote  a  Lift  0/  Charles  Ihe  Great  (London,  1897);  UJt 
0/  Canit  Fax  (Boston.  1896);  and  the  opening  volume  of 
Longman's  P^iliml  ffislory  of  Ent/atid  (London,  1906). 

HOMKINSOH,  EATON  (i789-ig«0.  English  engineer,  the 
■on  of  a  farmer,  was  bom  at  Andcrion  near  Norlhwich.  Cheshire, 
on  Che>6lhaf  February  1789.    After  attending  school  at  Norlb- 


Theiehemidelh 


e  to  Manchester 
icquainlanc 


of  John  Dalian 


in  Iho» 


aoughl  by  Robert  Stephenson  in  regard  to  the  forms  and  dimen- 

communicated  to  the  Royal  Society on"£iperimental Researches 
on  the  Strength  of  Pillars  of  Cast  Iron  and  other  MateriaU."  in 
i&io  gained  him  a  Royal  medal  in  1841.  and  he  was  also  elected 
a  fellow.    In  1847  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  mechanical 
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Universty  College,  London,  and  at 
Ihe  aame  time  be  vai  empToyed  aa  a  member  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mtsuOD  appointed  to  inquire  Into  the  application  of  iron  to 
railway  ilructurea.  In  1&48  be  was  chosen  president  of  the 
Manchester  Philosophical  Sodely,  of  which  he  had  been  * 
member  since  iSj6,  and  10  which,  both  previously  and  sub- 
sequently, he  contributed  many  of  the  more  important  results  of 
bis  discoveries.  For  seveol  years  he  look  an  active  part  in  the 
discussions  of  the  Inilitulion  of  CivU  Engineers,  of  which  he  waa 
elected  an  honorary  member  In  iSji.  He  died  at  Ea^esGeld 
House,  near  Manchester,  on  the  iSih  of  June  1861. 

HODOSOH,  BRIAH  HOnOHTOH  (igoo-i89(),  Enilish  ad- 
miniitiaior,  ethnologist  and  naiuialist,  was  bom  at  Lower 
Beech,  Prestbuiy,  Cheshire,  on  the  Ist  of  February  1800.  Hia 
father,  Brian  Hodgson,  came  of  a  family  of  country  genilemen, 
and  his  mother  waa  a  daughter  of  William  Houghton  of  Man. 
Chester.  In  1816  he  oblaizied  an  East  Indian  writcnhip.  After 
passing  through  Ihe  usual  course  at  Kaileybuty,  be  went  out  to 
India  in  i8t8,  and  after  a  brief  service  at  Kumaoa  as  assistant- 
commissioner  waa  in  iS>o  appointed  assistant  to  the  Resident  at  , 
Katmandu,  Ihe  capital  of  Nepal.  In  i8ij  he  obtained  an  undet- 
aecretaryship  in  the  foreign  department  at  Calculla,  hut  bil 
health  failed,  and  in  1814  be  relumed  to  Nepal,  to  which  the 
whole  of  his  life,  whether  in  ot  out  of  India,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  thenceforth  given.  He  devoted  himself  particularly  to  the 
collection  of  Sanskrit  M5S.  relating  to  Buddhism,  and  hardly  less 
so  to  the  natural  history  and  antiquities  ot  the  country,  and  by 
i8j9  bad  contributed  eighty-nine  papen  to  the  Traiuaclimt 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  BengaL  Hit  investigations  of  the 
elhnologyof  the  aboriginal  tribes  were  (Specially  important.  In 
i8jj  be  became  Roident  in  Nepal,  and  passed  many  stormy 
years  in  confiict  with  the  cruet  and  faithless  court  to  which  he  wai 
accredited.  He  succeeded,  nevertheless,  in  concluding  a  satis- 
factory treaty  in  1839;  but  in  1841  his  policy,  which  involved  an 
imperious  attitude  towards  the  native  government,  was  upset  by 
tlie  interference  of  Lord  Eiienborough,  but  just  arrived  in  India 
and  not  unoatuially  anxious  to  avoid  trouble  in  Nepal  during  the 
conflict  in  Afghanistan.  Hodgson  took  upon  himKlf  to  disobey 
hit  instruciion$,  a  breach  of  disdplioe  justified  to  his  own  mind 
by  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  situation,  but  which  the  governor- 
general  could  hardly  be  expected  to  overlook.  He  was,  neverthe- 
less, continued  in  office  for  a  lime,  but  was  recalled  in  iS43,and 
resigned  the  service.  In  184J  he  returned  to  India  and  settled  It 
Darjeeling,  wfiere  he  devoied  himself  entirely  to  his  favourite 
pursuits,  becoming  the  greatest  aulhority  on  the  Baddhist 
religion  and  on  the  flora  of  the  Himalayas.  It  waa  he  who  early 
suggestedlherecruitingof  Gurkhas  for  the  Indian  army,  and  who 
InHuenced  Sir  Jung  Bahadur  to  lend  bis  assistance  to  the  British 
during  the  mutiny  in  i3j7.  In  1858  he  returned  to  England,  and 
lived  successively  in  Cheshire  and  Gloucestershire,  occupied  with 
bisstudies  to  thelast.  He  died  at  his  seat  at  Alderley  Grange  in 
the  Cotswold  UUts  on  the  Ijrd  of  May  1894,  No  man  has  done 
to  much  10  throw  light  on  Buddhism  as  it  exists  in  Nepal,  and 
his  coilcctions  of  Sanskrit  manuscripts,  presented  to  the  East 
India  OfGcc,  and  of  natural  history,  presented  to  the  British 
Museum,  are  unique  as  gathering  from  a  single  country.  He 
wrote  altogether  184  philological  and  ethnological  and  137 
scientific  papers,  as  well  as  some  valuable  pamphlets  on  native 
education,  in  which  he  took  great  tolerest.  His  principal  work, 
tllmlf^ioj,,  oj  Ihe  LUeralure  and  RiUtiim  '!  BudMiiU  (1841}, 
was  republished  with  the  most  important  of  his  other  writingi 
in  i87J-iB8o. 

His  li(e  wa.  written  by  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  In  1896. 

HfiDMEZO-vAsAHHSLT,  a  town  of  HuDgaiy,  In  the  county 
ot  Csongrid.  135  m.  S.E.  of  Budapest  by  laiL  Pop.  (1900) 
60,814,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  Protestants.  The  town, 
situated  on  Lake  Hid,  not  tar  from  the  right  bank  ot  Ihe  Tisxa, 
has  a  modem  aspect.  The  soQ  ot  the  surrouoding  country,  ot 
which  }8]  sq.  m.  belong  to  the  municipality,  is  exceedingly 
fertile,  the  chief  products  being  wheal,  mangcom,  bailey,  oats, 
millel.  maiie  and  various  descriptions  of  fruit,  especially  meloas. 
Eitensive  vineyards,  yielding  large  quantities  of  both  white  tad 
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ltd  grapes,  ikirt  the  town,  and  the  horned  cattle  and  hones  of 
H6dmeitt-Vis&rbe]y  have  a  good  reputation;  sheep  and  pigs  are 
also  extensively  reared.  The  commune  is  protected  from  inunda- 
tions of  the  Tissa  by  an  enormous  dike,  but  the  town,  neverthe- 
less, sometimes  suffers  considerable  damage  during  the  spring 
floods. 

HODOGRAPH  (Gr.  M6f,  a  way,  and  Yp&^ctr,  to  write),  a  curve 
of  which  the  radius  vector  is  proportional  to  the  velocity  of  a 
moving  particle.  It  appears  to  have  been  used  by  James 
Bradley,  but  for  its  practical  development  we  are  mainly  indebted 
to  Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  who  published  an  account  of  it 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy ,  1846.  If  a  point 
be  in  motion  in  any  orbit  and  with  any  velocity,  and  if,  at  each 
instant,  a  line  be  <hrawn  from  a  fixed  point  parallel  and  equal  to 
the  velocity  of  the  moving  point  at  that  instant,  the  extremities 
of  these  lines  wiU  lie  on  a  curve  called  the  hodograph.  Let  PPiPt 
be  the  path  of  the  moving  point,  and  let  OT,  OTi,  OTt,  be  drawn 

from  the  fixed  point  0  parallel 
and  equal  to  Uie  velocities  at 
P,  Pt,  Pt  respectively,  then  the 
kicusof  Tis  the  hodograph  of  the 
orbits  described  by  P  (see  figure). 
From  this  definition  we  have 
the  following  important  funda- 
mental property  which  belongs 
to  all  hodographs,  vix.  that  at 
any  point  the  tangent  to  the 
hodograph  is  parallel  to  the 
direction,  and  the  velocity  in 
the  hodograph  equal  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  resultant 
acceleration  at  the  correspond- 
ing point  of  the  orbit.  This 
will  be  evident  if  we  consider 
that,  since  radii  vectores  of  the 
hodograph  represent  velocities  in  the  orbit,  the  elementary 
arc  between  two  consecutive  radii  vectores  of  the  hodo- 
graph represents  the  velocity  which  must  be  compounded 
with  the  velodty  of  the  moving  point  at  the  begimung  of  any 
short  interval  of  time  to  get  Uie  velocity  at  the  end  of  that 
interval,  that  is  to  say,  represents  the  change  of  velocity  for 
that  intervaL  Hence  the  elementary  arc  divided  by  the  element  of 
time  is  the  rate  of  change  of  velocity  of  the  moving-point,  or  in 
other  words,  die  velodty  in  the  hodograph  is  the  acceleration  in 
the  orbit. 

Analytically  thus  (Thomson  and  Tait,  NaL  Phil.) :— Let  x,  7,  t 
kw  the  coofdinates  of  P  in  the  orbit,  (,  v,  f  those  of  the  correspond- 
ing point  T  in  the  hodograph,  then 

,    dx        dy  „_rf«. 

<-3l'  "^'^^  f"ai' 
therefore 

^c^^y^Vi '*'* 

^    tfi    1? 

Abo,  iff  be  the  arc  of  the  hodograph. 

->/^)"+(s?)+(sr  •  •  •  •  w- 

Equation  (1)  shows  that  the  tangent  to  the  hodograph  is  parallel 
to  the  line  of  resultant  acceleration,  and  (2)  that  the  velocity  in 
the  hodograph  is  equal  to  the  acceleration. 

Every  orbit  must  clcariy  have  a  hodograph,  and,  conversely,  every 
hodograph  a  corresponding  orbit;  and,  theoretically  speaking,  it  u 
possiole  to  deduce  the  one  from  the  other,  having  given  the  other 
drcumstances  of  the  motion. 

For  applications  of  the  hodograph  to  the  solution  of  kinematical 
problems  see  Mbcbanics. 


HODSON.  WILUAM  8TEPHEH  RAIKE8  (xSax-xSsS),  known 
as  "  Hodson  of  Hodson's  Horse,"  British  leader  of  light  cavalry 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  George  Hodson, 
afterwards  archdeacon  of  Stafford  and  canon  of  Lichfield, 
was  bom  on  the  19th  of  March  1821  at  Maisemore  Court,  near 
Gloucester.    He  was  educated  at  Rugby  and  Cambridge,  and 


accepted  a  cadetship  in  the  Indian  army  at  the  advanced  ifi 
for  those  days  of  twenty-three.  Joining  the  2nd  BcBgd 
Grenadien  he  went  through  the  fint  Sikh  War.  and  was  picscat 
at  the  battles  of  Moodkee,  Ferozeshah  and  Sobraoo.  In  oae 
of  his  letters  home  at  this  period  he  calls  the  canqMign  a  **  Unw 
of  mismanagement,  blunden,  erron.  ignorance  and  arrogance  **, 
and  out^Mken  criticism  such  as  this  brou^t  him  many  bhtct 
enemies  throughout  his  career,  who  made  the  most  of  undeniable 
faults  of  character.  In  1847.  through  the  influence  of  Sir  Hcniy 
Lawrence,  he  was  appointed  adjutant  of  the  corps  of  GuidOfe 
and  in  1852  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Guides  wkk 
the  dvil  charge  of  Yusafzai.  But  his  brusque  and  haughty 
demeanour  to  his  equak  made  him  many  enemies.  In  1855  two 
separate  charges  were  brought  against  him.  The  first  was  that 
he  had  arbitrarily  imprisoned  a  Pathan  chief  named  Khadar 
Khaii,  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Cbtond 
Mackeson.  The  man  was  acquitted,  and  Lord  Dalhousie  removed 
Hodson  from  his  civil  functions  and  remanded  him  to  his  icgimeat 
on  account  of  his  hick  of  judgment.  The  second  charge  wss 
more  serious,  amoimting  to  an  accusation  of  malversaikm  ia 
the  funds  of  his  regiment.  He  was  tried  by  a  court  of  inquify, 
who  found  that  his  conduct  to  natives  had  been  "  unjustifiable 
and  oppressive,"  that  he  had  used  abusive  language  to  hii 
native  officen  and  personal  violence  to  his  men,  and  that  hit 
system  of  accounts  was  "  calculated  to  screen  peculatioo  awjl 
fraud."  Subsequently  another  inquiry  was  carried  out  by 
Major  Reynell  Taylor,  which  dealt  simply  with  Hodson'saccooats 
and  found  them  to  be  "  an  honest  and  correct  record  . . . 
irregularly  kept."  At  this  time  the  Guides  were  split  up  iato 
numerous  detachments,  and  there  was  a  system  of  advances 
which  made  the  accounts  very  complicated.  The  verdicts  of 
the  two  inquiries  may  be  set  against  each  other,  and  this  particular 
charge  declared  "  not  proven."  It  is  possible  that  Hodson  vts 
careless  and  extravagant  in  money  matters  rather  than  actuary 
dishonest;  but  there  were  several  similar  charges  against  him. 
During  a  tour  through  Kashmir  with  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  be 
kept  the  purse  and  Sir  Henry  could  never  obtain  an  accoant 
from  him;  subsequently  Sir  George  Lawrence  accused  him  of 
embezzling  the  funds  of  the  Lawrence  Asylum  at  Rasiofi; 
while  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  in  a  published  letter  says  of  the 
third  brother,  Lord  Lawrence,  "  I  am  bound  to  say  that  Lord 
Lawrence  had  no  opim'on  of  Hodson's  integrity  in  money  msttoSi 
He  has  often  discussed  Hodson's  character  in  talking  to  me, 
and  it  was  to  him  a  regret  that  a  man  possessing  so  many  fine 
gifts  should  have  been  wanting  in  a  moral  quality  which  made 
him  untrustworthy."  Finally,  on^one  occasion  Hodson  ipeot 
£500  of  the  pay  due  to  Lieutenant  Godby,  and  under  threat  of 
exposure  was  obliged  to  borrow  the  money  from  a  native  banker 
through  one  of  his  officen  named  Bisharat  Ali. 

It  was  just  at  the  time  when  Hodson's  career  seemed  ruioed 
that  the  Indian  Mutiny  broke  out,  and  he  obtained  the  oppo^ 
tunity  of  rehabilitating  himself.  At  the  very  outset  of  the 
campaign  he  made  his  name  by  riding  with  deq>atches  froa 
General  Anson  at  Kamal  to  Meerut  and  back  again,  a  distance 
of  1 52  m.  in  all,  in  seventy-two  boun,  through  a  country  swamiBg 
with  the  rebel  cavalry.  This  feat  so  pleased  the  commaoder- 
in-chief  that  he  empowered  him  to  raise  a  regiment  of  2000 
irregular  horse,  which  became  known  to  fame  as  Hodsoo's 
Horse,  and  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment. In  his  double  r61e  of  cavalry  leader  and  intelligence 
officer,  Hodson  played  a  large  part  hi  the  reduction  of  DeOu 
and  consequently  in  saving  India  for  the  British  empire.  He 
was  the  finest  swordsman  in  the  army,  and  posaoied  tint 
daring  recklessness  which  is  the  most  useful  quality  of  leader* 
ship  against  Asiatics.  In  explanation  of  the  fact  thst  be 
never  received  the  Victoria  Cross  it  was  said  of  him  that  it  vtf 
because  he  earned  it  every  day  of  his  life.  But  he  aho  hid 
the  defects  of  his  qualities,  and  could  display  on  occasioB  s 
certain  cruelty  and  callousness  of  di^>osition.  Referenoe  bi> 
already  been  made  to  Bisharat  Ali,  who  had  lent  Hodson  Boncjf* 
During  the  siege  of  Delhi  another  native,  said  to  be  an  cflWT 
of  Bisharat  All's,  informed  Hodson  that  he  had  tuned  nbd 
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And  bad  jtttt  reached  KharUMMuU,  A  vfllage  near  DelU.  Hodsoo 
thereupon  took  out  a  body  of  hit  lowan,  attacked  the  village, 
and  shot  Bisharat  AU  and  ieveral  of  hh  relatives.  General 
Crawford  Oiambolain  states  that  this  wss  Hodson's  way  of 
wiping  out  the  debt.  Again,  after  the  fall  of  Delhi,  Hodson 
obtained  from  Genersl  Wilson  permisswn  to  ride  out  with  fifty 
horaemen  to  Humayun's  tomb,  6  m.  out  of  Delhi,  and  bring 
in  Bahadur  Shah,  the  last  of  Che  Moguls.  This  he  did  with 
safety  in  the  face  of  a  large  and  threatening  crowd,  and  thus 
dealt  the  mutineecs  a  heavy  blow.  On  the  following  day  with 
loo  bonemen  he  went  out  to  Che  same  tomb  and  obtained  the 
nncooditiooal  sunender  of  the  three  princes,  who  had  been 
left  behind  on  the  previous  occasion.  A  crowd  of  6000  perwns 
gathered,  and  Hodson  with  marvellous  coolness  ordered  them 
to  disarm,  which  they  proceeded  to  do.  He  sent  the  princes  on 
with  an  escort  of  ten  men,  whHe  with  the  remaining  ninety 
be  collected  the  arms  of  the  crowd.  On  galloping  after  the 
princes  he  found  the  crowd  once  more  pressing  on  the  etcort 
and  threatening  an  attack;  and  fearing  that  he  would  be  unable 
to  bring  his  prisonen  into  Delhi  be  shot  them  with  his  own 
hand.  This  is  the  most  bitteriy  criticised  action  in  his  career, 
but  no  one  but  the  man  on  the  spot  can  judge  how  it  is  necessary 
to  handle  a  crowd;  and  in  addition  one  of  the  princes,  Abu 
Bukt.  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  had  made  himself  notorious 
for  cutting  off  the  arms  and  legs  of  English  children  and  pouring 
the  blood  into  thdr  mothers'  mouths.  Considering  the  droun- 
stances  of  the  moment,  Hodson's  act  at  the  wont  was  one  of 
irreguhr  justice.  A  more  unptessant  side  to  the  question  is 
that  he  gave  the  king  a  safe  conduct,  which  was  afterwards  seen 
by  Sir  Ekmald  Stewart,  before  he  left  the  palace,  and  presumably 
for  a  bribe;  and  he  took  an  armlet  and  rings  from  the  bodies 
of  the  princes.  He  was  freely  accused  of  looting  at  the  time, 
and  though  this  charge,  like  that  of  peculation,  is  matter  for 
oontroveny,  it  is  very  strongly  supported.  Genersl  Pelham 
Bum  said  that  he  saw  kwt  in  Hodson's  boxes  when  he  accom- 
panied him  from  Fatehgarh  to  take  part  in  the  siege  of  Lucknow, 
and  Sir  Henry  Daly  said  that  he  found  "  k>ads  of  kx>t "  in 
Hodson's  boxes  after  his  death,  and  also  a  file  of  documenU 
relating  to  the  Guides  case,  which  had  been  stolen  from  him 
and  of  which  Hodson  denied  all  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand 
the  Rev.  G.  Hodson  states  in  his  book  that  he  obtained  the 
inventory  of  his  brother's  possessions  made  by  the  Committee 
of  Adjustment  and  it  contained  no  articles  of  kMt,  and  Sir 
Charles  Gougfa,  president  of  the  committee,  confirmed  this 
evidence.  This  statement  is  totally  incompaUble  with  Sir 
Henry  Daly's  and  is  only  one  of  many  contradictions  in  the 
case.  Sir  Henry  Norman  stated  that  to  his  personal  knowledge 
Hodsotf  remitted  several  thousand  pounds  to  Calcutta  which 
could  only  have  been  obtained  by  looting.  On  the  other  hand, 
again,  Hodson  died  a  poor  man,. his  effects  were  sold  for  £170, 
his  widow  was  dependent  on  charity  for  her  passage  home, 
was  given  apartmenu  by  the  queen  at  Hampton  Court,  and 
left  only  £400  at  her  death. 

Hodson  was  killed  00  the  i  tth  of  March  1858  in  the  attack  on 
the  Begum  Kotee  at  Lucknow.  He  had  just  arrived  on  the  spot 
and  met  a  man  going  to  fetch  powder  to  blow  in  a  door;  instead 
Hodson,  with  his  usual  recklessness,  rushed  into  the  doorway 
and  was  shot.  On  the  whole,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  be 
was  somewhat  unscruputous  in  his  private  character,  but  he  was 
a  splendid  soldier,  and  rendered  inestimable  services  to  the 
empirck 

The  eontroveray  relating  to  Hodson's  moral  charsctec  Is  very 
complicated  and  unpleasant.  Upon  Hodson's  side  see  Rev.  G. 
Hodsott.  Hodson  of  Hodson's  Horso  (1883).  and  L.  j.  Trotter.  A 
Lmmdgr  of  Light  Horso  (1901);  against  htm.  R.  Bosworth  Smith.  Lift 
of  Lofd  Lamrenu,  appendix  to  the  6th  cdit»n  of  1885:  T.  R.  E. 
Holfaes,  History  of  Ike  Indian  Mntinr,  appendix  N  to  the  5th  edition 
of  r898.  and  Fomr  Famous  Soldiorsby  the  same  author,  i8te:  and 
Ceneral  Sir  Crawford  ChamberUin.  Remarks  on  Captain  TroUtr's 
Btogmpky  of  Major  W,S,R,  Hodson  (1901). 

HODT,  HUHFHRIT  (1659-1707).  English  divine,  wu  bora 
at  Odcombe  in  Somersetshire  in  1659.  In  1676  he  entered 
Wadhan  CtSkgt,  Oxford,  of  which  he  became  fellow  in  168$. 


In  1684  he  published  Contra  UtkHam  ArisUaa  do  LXX.  kmr- 
pmihmt  dissortaHa,  in  which  he  showed  that  the  so^alled  letter 
of  Aristeas,  containing  an  account  of  the  production  of  the 
Septuagint,  was  the  late  forgery  of  a  Hellenist  Jew  originally 
circulated  to  lend  authority  to  that  version.  The  dissertation 
was  generally  regarded  as  conclusive,  although  Isaac  Vossius 
published  an  angry  and  scurrilous  fe^y  to  it  in  the  appendix 
to  his  edition  of  Pomponius  Mda.  In  1689  Hody  wrote  tlte 
FroUgomtna  to  the  Greek  chronicle  of  John  Malalas,  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  in  1691.  The  ioUowing  year  he  became  chaplain 
to  Edward  Stillingflfft,  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  for  his  support 
of  the  ruling  party  in  a  controvert  with  Henry  Dodwell  regarding 
the  non-jurtog  bidwpt  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Archbishop 
TOIotson,  ah  oflSce  which  he  continued  to  hold  under  Tenison. 
In  1698  he  was  appointed  regius  professor  of.  Greek  at  Oxford, 
and  in  1704  was  made  archdeacon  of  Oxford.  In  r7oi  he 
published  A  History  of  Atgfish  ComtwUt'and  Coinocations,  and 
in  1703  in  four  volumes  Do  BiUiorwn  Uxtit  originalibns,  in 
which  he  indudcd  a  revision  of  his  work  on  the  Septuagint,  and 
published  a  reply  to  Vossius.  He  died  on  the  soth  of  January 
1707, 

A  work.  Do  Craods  lUuslribmt.  which  he  left  In  manuscript,  was 
published  in  174s  by  Samud  Jebb,  who  prefixed  to  it  a  Latin  life  of 
the  author. 

HOB,  RICHARD  MARCH  (x8r>-i886),  American  bkvehtor, 

wss  bora  in  New  York  City  on  the  isth  of  September  1813.   He 

wss  the  son  of  Robert  Hoe  (i  784-1833),  an  Eng^-bora  American 

mechanic,  who  with  his  brothers-in-law,  Peter  and  Matthew 

Smith,  esublished  in  New  York  City  a  manufactory  of  printing 

presses,  and  used  steam  to  run  his  machinery.   Richard  entered 

his  father's  manufactory  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  became  head  of 

the  firm  (Robert  Hoe  k  Company)  on  his  father's  death.  He  had 

considenble  inventive  genius  and  set  himsdf  to  secure  greater 

speed  for  printing  presses.   He  discard^  the  old  flat-bed  model 

and  placed  the  type  on  a  revolving  cylinder,  a  model  kter 

developed  into  the  well-known  Hoe  rotary  or  ''lightning" 

press,  patented  in  1846,  and  further  improved  under  the  name 

of  the  Hoe  web  perfecting  press  (see  PuNTntc).    He  died  in 

Florence,  Italy,  on  the  7th  of  June  1886. 

See  A  Skort  History  of  tko  Printing  Pross  (New  York.  lOOs)  by  his 
nephew  Robert  Hoe  (1839-19D9).  who  was  responsible  tor  further 
improvements  in  printing,  and  was  an  indefati^sble  worker  in  sup- 
port of  the  New  York  Metropolitan  MuaeunL 

HOE  (through  Fr.  iom  from  O.H.G.  koumi,  mod.  Gcr.  Hatie; 
the  root  is  seen  In  "  hew,"  to  cut,  cleave;  the  word  must  be 
distinguished  from  "  hoe,"  promontory,  tongue  of  Und,  seen  In 
place  names,  e.g.  Morthoe,  Luton  Hoo,  the  Hoe  at  Plymouth,  &c. ; 
this  is  the  same  ai  Northcra  English  "  heugh  "  and  Is  connected 
with  "  hang  "),  an  agricultural  and  gardening  implement  usied 
for  extirpating  weeds,  for  stirring  the  surface-soil  in  order  to 
break  the  capillary  channels  and  so  prevent  the  evaporation  of 
moisture,  for  singling  out  turaips  and  othe^  root-crops  and 
similar  purposes.  Aoaong  common  forms  of  hoe  are  the  ordinary 


Fig.  I.— Three  Forms  of  Manual  Hoe. 

garden-hoe  (numbered  /  in  fig.  t),  which  consists  of  a  flat  Uade 
set  transversely  in  a  long  wooden  handle;  the  Dutch  or  thrust- 
hoe  (^,  which  has  the  blade  set  into  the  handle  after  the  fashion 
of  a  spsde;  and  the  swan-neck  hoe  (J),  the  best  manual  hoe 
for  agricultural  purposes,  which  has  a  long  curved  neck  to  attach 
the  Made  to  the  handle;  the  soil  faDs  back  over  this,  blocking  is 
thus  avoided  and  a  longer  stroke  obtained.  Several  tjrpes  of 
hotse-dnwn  hoe  capable  of  woridng  one  or  more  rows  at  a  time 
are  used  among  root  and  grain  crops.  The  Hlustratioos  show 
two  forms  of  the  implement,  the  blades  of  which  differ  in  shape 
from  those  of  the  garden-hoe.  Fig.  s  is  in  ordinary  use  for  hoeing 
bctwees  two  lines  of  beans  or  tnnipa  or  other  "  roots."  Fig.  j 
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Ii  uUptcd  lor  tbe  dutow  rowi  oF  gnhi  crapi  ind  ii  il»  .__ 
vctlible  Into  a  root-hoe.  Jo  the  lever-hoc,  which  ii  Urgely  uKd 
In  gain  aops,  the  blula  m*y  be  nbed  tad  lowered  by  1 


_  _^  Df  of  huldlefl 

fn  Ihe  RAc,  but  iti  lucccuful  workinfl  depends  on  icc 

(trilling  of  (he  seed,  becauie  unleu  the  rows  are  paritlcl  Ihe 

of  the  plinti  at  liable  lo  be  cut  and  the  loliige  injured.    Thus 
Jethfo  Tull  (17II1  ceniuiy).  with  whose  name  the  beginning    ' 


al  PuipoK  SiceriEe  Hone  Hoc 
ii  principelly  connected,  used  the 
1  Mienlial  adjunct  is  Ihe  w-callcd 


.JORIS  (154 ;-i6ai),  Dutch  painlci  and 
lot  ion  oJ  a  aiamond  merchant,  was  bom  at  Antw 
travelled  abroad,  making  draviings  from  archaeological 
■nd  wai  a  pupil  ol  Jan  Bol  al  Atcchlin.  He  was  a 
patronized  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria  at  Munich,  where! 
dght  years,  and  by  the  Emperor  Rudolph  at  Prague. 


Uimali  and  ptanti 


„•    (esF 
d  Onelius 


ially    f 


n   natural  hiatojy; 

>  Tlualnm  orbit  Urraram,  1570) 
give  him  an  interesting  place  among  early  topographical 
draughtsmen. 

HOP.  a  town  ol  Germany,  in  the  Bavtritn  province  oI  Upper 
Franconia,  beautifully  situated  on  (he  Sulc.  on  the  oonh- 
culern  spurs  of  the  Fich(e1(cbirge,  loj  m.  S.W.  of  Leirudg 
on  the  main  line  ol  railway  to  Rcgensbuig  and  Munich.  Top. 
<iSS5)  a3,iS7;  (1005)  36.]tS.  It  has  one  Roman  Catholic 
and  three  Protestant  churches  (among  the  lailcr  that  of  St 


Michael,  which  *a»  restored  in  .M4),  a  (own  baU  o(  1563.  a 

medal  of  honour,  which  e 

did  not  intend  again  to 

and  a  hospital  founded  in  1161.   ]( is  the  seal  of  various  nourish- 

o( tJie  treaty  o(  SchOnbr 

ing  industries,  notably  woollen,  cotton  and  jute  spinning,  jute 

surprise.     The  French 

(abrici.    It  has  also  dye-works,  flour-mills,  law-milb,  breweries. 

into  (he  country,  and. 

fron-worl:s,  and  manufactures  of  machinery,  iron  and  tin  wares. 

the  treaty,  Hofer  and  fa 

ves  of  Nun 


I  of  Men 


UMld  ic 


nberg.  The  cloth  maBuIacdue  indadiiccd  bU 
11  in  me  ijin  cendiiy,  and  the  manufactim  ol  veils  bipa 
in  (he  lfi(h  centuiy,  greatly  promoted  its  pmpeiily.  bal  il 
•uSered  Kverely  in  the  Albertioe  and  Kiusite  wan  is  ail 
as  in  the  Thirty  Vean' War.  In  1793  itomeinio  thepwcHi 
of  Pnutia;  in  1S06  i(  lell  lo  France;  and  in  igio  it  was  iaar 
poraled  with  Bavaria.  In  1813  (he  greater  put  ti  the  ton 
wat  deitrgyed  by  hre. 

See  Emit,  (^iictlctte  u>id  BtiArrSmt  iti  Bttirtt  mUtnS^ 
Hi/  (IBM):  Tilimann.  Dil  S:iM  III!  "d  •!"'  l/nfrtni  IFW 
1 SW) .  and  C.  M  eyn ,  Ciu^ln  iti  CeUtuUe  il<r  SUdI  Hifu  194-  il)U. 

HOPEB,  AMDHEAS  (1767-iSia),  Tlrolese  patriot,  was  bin 
on  the  iind  of  November  1767  at  St  Leonhaid.  in  (he  PiiiDa 
valley.  There  his  father  liep(  an  inn  known  aa  "  an  Sand,' 
which  Hofer  inherited,  and  on  lha(  account  be  was  pnpiiuif 
known  as  the  "  Sandwirth,"    In  addition  (o  thit  be  nniid  <■ 

a  high  repu(alion  for  intelligence  and  honesty.  In  (be  ms 
agains(  the  French  (torn  1796  19  igoj  he  took  pan.  fim  ne 
&harp-shooler  and  afterwards  as  a  captain  of  militia.  By  Ik 
treaty  of  Pressburs  (iSoj)  Tirol  was  (ransferred  (nm  Auorii 
to  Bavaria,  and  Hofer.  who  was  almaa(  fana(ically  devoted  H 
the  Austrian  house,  became  cons^ncuous  as  a  leader  <tf  tke 
agitation  against  Bavarian  rule.    In  igoS  he  formed  antdt 

duke  John.  10  concert  a  rising^  and  when  in  April  ilot  tk 
Tirolese  rose  in  arms,  Hofer  was  chosen  commands  at  Ik 
contingent  from  his  native  valley,  and  inlliclcd  an  ovLiihiklhg 
defeat  on  the  Bavarians  at  Slcning  (April  tO.  This  vittoy. 
which  resulted  in  the  tcmporaiy  mccupalion  of  LuBfand 
by  the  Auslriani,  made  Hofer  the  moat  corapiciHia  d  tk 
insurgent  leaders.     The  rapid  advance  of  Napoleon,  iadld, 

Charies.  once  more  eiposed  Tirol  to  the  French  and  BavaiitK 
who  rcoccupied  Innsbruck.  The  withdrawal  ol  the  bdt  rf 
the  troops,  however,  gave  the  Tlrolese  their  chann  ipBi 
afler  (wo  batdes  lough(  on  the  Isclbetg  (May  ij  and  i»)  ik 

entered  Innsbruck  in  triumph.  An  autograph  letter  of  tk 
emperor  Francis  (May  79)  assured  him  that  no  peace  wooldk 
concluded  by  which  Tirol  would  again  be  separated  fmn  ik 
Austrian  monarchy,  and  Hofer,  believing  his  work  acMoiplakd 
relumed  (a  his  home.  Then  came  (he  news  of  the  anilMit 
of  Znaim  (July  11),  by  which  Tirol  and  Vorarlberg  weic  ■■■ 
rendered  by  Austria  unconditionally  and  given  up  (o  the  vn- 
gcaoce  ol  Ihe  French.  The  country  waa  now  again  invaded  bi 
French  aiul  Bavarian  troopt,  and  Innsbruck  IcH;  bat 
the  Tirdese  once  more  organtied  resistance  to  the  Fnck 
"atheists  and  freemasons,"  and,  after  a  (cmporaiy  hniiiiiin. 
Hofei — on  whose  head  *  price  had  been  placed— threw  hinarif 
into  the  movement-  On  the  ijih  of  August,  in  ano(her  bsidc 
on  the  Iselberg.  the  French  under  Marshal  Lelebvre  weit  nsiid 
by  the  Tiroiese  peasants,  and  Hofer  once  more  eniemj  InBsbwl, 
which  he  had  aome  dilhcully  in  saving  from  sack-  HoTcm 
now  elected  Obiriin*maiidiint  of  Tirol,  took  up  his  qBartnia 
the  Holbuig  at  Innsbcuck,  and  for  tvo  monihs  ruled  tbecongiil 
He  preserved  (he  habits  of  a  liifl' 
peasani,  and  his  administration  waa  chacacteriied  in  pail  tj 


Ic  for  ( 


details  ol  laith  and  monlL   Oiik 

wiraipnl  him  in  (be  belief  Ite  Aaua 
aert  him;  (he  Dews  of  Ibe  nodaiM 
in  (Oclober  14),  by  whict  Tw^  ■>* 
;ame  upon  him  aa  as  owcnAMil 
ovcrpowerlni  fotce  at  oat*  FmW 
I  anineuy  having  baea  mMM  h 


.   OBthcinbofM 
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arsEd  en  by  (be  batter  I 
(l«eiv«l  by  filie  report 
iuued  1  proclamiti 


DOIB  net   with  U 
Ic  ton 


d  Ho[« 


Hcl  lUffl.  uid  on 


betrayed  by  one  of  hi>  nrighboi 
tbe  371b  of  January  iSio  he  w 

manial.  and  on  the  loth  ol  Febniary  vu  shot,  Iwer 
bouniftit  hij condemnation.  This  crime,  which  wai  1 
to  be  due  to  Napoleon^s  direct  orders,  caused  on  11 
■enution  throughout  Germany  and  did  much  to  inllime  : 

which  was  accused  of  having  cynically  lacrificed  the  I 
produced  a  painful  itnprssion,  and  Meltemich,  when  he 
Palis  on  Ibc  occuion  of  the  marriage  ol  ihe  archduchesi 
Louise  to  Napoleon,  was  charged  10  remonstrate  w 
cmpervr.     Napoleon   eipresHd    his   regret, 


hurried 

were  removed  fmi 

iBtened  in  the  Fra 


uilol 


It  his  w. 


13  Holer' 


<  Innsbruck,  where  they  »cte 
h,  uid  in  i8j4  a  marble  statue 
iS^j  a  bronie  tlalue  of  him 
At  Metan  his  patriotic  deeds 
stivtl  pJay  celcbraltd  annually 
tent  ol  nobility  bestowed  upon 
1  iSoq  was  conferred  upon  bit 


Copenhagen. 
in  the  early  d 


ought,  b 


:  later 


yrhology  and  the  crilicaJ  school. 
Him  best-known  ioth  is  perhaps  hii  Da  nyne  FUosefis  RisSnit 
(1894).  translated  into  English  from  Lhe  German  edition  (iSgs) 
by  B.  E.  Meyer  as  Hisinry  „]  Ucdnn  Pkiioicpky  (j  vols,,  1900), 
K  work  inlcnded  by  him  to  supplement  and  correct  that  of 
Hani  Btechner,  to  whom  It  is  dedicated.  His  PsyduJaty,  Uu 
prMtm,  0/  PliUMBfhy  (190;)  and  Piiiaicpky  ij  Riiiiiim  (igoe) 
'  o  have  appeared  in  En^h. 
~  nang  Hdflding's  other  vril 
i  into  German, 


:a1[y  all  of  which  have 

„ _„;riiit  fiioiod  1  w  Tti 

<lfl74);  £l'*  (1876.  ed.  1B70);  PiytlutloB  i  OmnJs  Baa  CrKmllat 
«f  ^an>i(  (cd.  1891);  PiykUnt'lli'  UiUntov'"'  (lB»9);  ChatUi 
Jiarwa    (1889);    Xoni.»«U«.«    I    Xosll  fdmnjiikt    UimkU^pf't 

BOmtAHN,  AUCDn  BEINRICH  (i;(iS-iS74).  known  as 
HomuNN  VON  Falleksleben,  German  poet,  philologist  and 
historian  of  literature,  was  bom  at  Fallenlebcn  in  the  duchy 
«C  Laoeburg,  Hanover,  on  the  md  of  April  ijnS,  ifac  son  of  the 
nuyor  of  the  town.  He  was  educated  at  the  classical  schools 
«f  Helmsledt  and  Bnmswick,  and  af tentards  ai  (he  universities 
ol  Cetiingcn  and  Bonn.     Hii  original  intention  was  10  study 


In  181J  be  w 


It  be  K 


,  appi^ated  custodiinof  the  universiiy  library 
•t  which  bit  held  liU  iSjS     He  was  also  made 

,  ^rafenn  of  the  German  language  and  literature 

at  llMI  onlvarilj  la  itjot  ad  ardinaiy  profeaioi  in  iSjs, 


but  he  was  deprived  of  hi*  chair  is  1841  is  consequence  of  hi* 
Unfeliliidu  Lialcr  (1840-1841),  which  gave  much  oBence  to 
the  authorities  in  Prusaia.  He  then  travelled  in  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  lived  for  two  or  three  years  in 
Mecklenburg,  of  which  he  became  ■  nalumliied  citiien.  After 
the  revolution  of  184S  he  was  enabled  to  reium  to  Prussia,  where 
he  was  restored  to  his  rigbu,  and  received  the  IforlepU— the 
salary  attached  10  a  promised  office  not  yet  vacant.  He  mairied 
in  1S49,  and  duiing  tbe  neit  ten  yean  lived  first  in  Bingerbrtick, 
alierwards  in  Neuwied,  and  then  in  Weimar,  where  together 
with  Oakai  Schade  (igi»-i9D6)  he  edited  Ihe  Wfimariidii 
Jakrback  (1854-1857],  la  iWo  he  was  appointed  librarian  to 
the  Duke  of  Ratibor  at  the  monailttial  castle  of  Corvey  near 
Heater  on  the  Weaet,  where  he  died  on  the  iQth  of  January 
1874.  Fallersleben  wa*  one  of  the  best  popular  poets  ol  modem 
Cermany.  la  politic*  be  ardently  lympaihized  with  the  pro- 
greuive  tendcnde*  ol  his  time,  and  he  was  among  the  earlieM 
and  most  cfleclive  ol  the  political  poets  who  prepared  the  way 
for  Ihe  outbreak  of  1S48.  As  a  poel,  however,  he  acquired 
diitinction  chteHy  by  the  ease,  simplicity  and  grace  with  which 

Although  he  had  not  been  sdenlifically  trained  in  music,  he 
composed  melodies  (or  many  of  bis  songs,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  them  are  sung  by  ill  classes  in  every  part  of  Germany. 
Among  the  best  known  is  the  patriotic  DnliiUani,  DeuticUand 
ubo  AUti,  composed  In  1S41  on  tbe  island  of  Heligoland,  where 
a  monument  was  erected  in  i8gi  to  his  memoiy  (subsequently 
destroyed). 


d  TktapkilMs.    hit  ii 


LI   GiukiikU  iti 


icaltlkm  KircktMlinUl  Iril  av/  Lulkrr  (iSll ;  trd  ed..  iS&l),  Uiutr4 
laJkllHTnlukcn  LodiT  (]id  ed..  lS6g)  and  Sw  imlickm  Codf. 
nkolltltrdrr  dti  16  md  JT.  Jakrk.  (2nd  ed.,  i8£d).  In  1868-1870 
u_J ....._j  1^  g  ^1^  „  au.obiDgraphv.  jtfnii    ■" -- 


l8»4).     Hii  CtjommtfU  W,  __ ...    ^ 

8    vols.    (1841-1894);    his   AunrMikUt    Wirki    by    I 

(190s,  4  vols.).     See  al»  Brvt€  hii  Hoffmatm  wn  Ft 

UnTilt  Hanpl  an  Firimiind  Wslf  (1874!:  J.  M.  Wagi 

wtm  FalUrdrbtn.    lili-lSdS  (1860-1970),  and    R.  von  l-KKtKliall, 

PaliaU  Mitd  51iulm  (vol.  v..  1876). 

HOFFHAHH,  EBHST  TBEODOR  WILHELM  (1776-igii), 
German  romance-writer,  was  bora  at  KOnigiherg  on  tbe  a4tb 
o[  January  1776.  For  the  name  Wilhelm  he  himself  substituted 
Amadeus  in  homage  to  Moiart.  His  parents  lived  unhappily 
togcMhcr,  and  when  the  child  was  only  three  they  leparated. 
Hii  bringing  up  was  lell  to  an  uncle  who  had  neithet  understand- 
ing nor  sympathy  for  his  dreamy  and  wayward  temperament. 
HoRmann  showed  more  talent  for  music  aiid  drawing  than  for 
booki.  In  t70i,  when  little  over  sixteen  years  old,  he  entered 
Ihe  university  of  Kttnigsberg,  with  a  view  10  preparing  himself 

:  novelist  Hippel,  and  an 
n  he  gave  music  lesson*; 


.-1843),  a  nephew 


KiMiigsberg.  but  hb  moll 
which  his  love-aSairlhrei 


lave  published     In  the 

I  the  complication)  in 
e  him  made  him  decide 

is  Ic^    V^^f^llA^vjefil^ 
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In  Glogiu.    la  the  (Ulumn  ot  179S  bt  wu  tnufcrred  to  Bedin,  amicUtH  da  KeUrt  Hart,  MbU  fratmtiiUHitlur  BitpafUi  in 

,  vben  iJie  beginninga  of  the  new  Ramuiiic  mDvement  were  in  KafiamtuUri  Jeluuiim  Krtiilir  (tSii-i8n), 

the  air.    Miuic,  howevec.  hul  itill  the  Gnt  place  in  bis  bearl,  Hoflmann  ii  one  of  Ibe  muter  noveliiu  at  ibc  »'■—■'' 

Ukd  the  Berlin  open  home  wu  Ihc  chief  centR  of  his  inieroti.  movement  in  Gcmuny.     He  combined  with  a  biunou  Ikl 

Id  iSoo  furihei  promotion  brought  him  la  Poaen,  when  he  nmindi  lu  of  Jeu  Piu]  tbe  *4rm  lynpathy  lot  tbc  inia'i 

gave  hinuell  up  entirely  to  the  pleuum  of  the  hour.    Unfonun-  itindpoini  towirdi  life,  vhich  wu  eDundaWd  by  atty  Xi 

Uely,  however,  tiii  hrilliint  powen  of  ctricttuie  brought  him  leaden  lilu  Tieck  and  Wacheorodec;  but  be  wa 

into  ill  odour,  and  instead  of  receiving  tbe  hoped-for  piefermeni  all  in  (be  aimoat  clairvoyant  powen  of  bit  imaij 

in  PoKD  itself,  he  found  himself  virtually  banished  to  the  Utile  worki  abound  in  grotesque  and  gnioone  acenci — Ii 

town  of  Ploikanthe  Vistula.     Before  leaving  Posenhe  married,  they  mailadaceai  from  thehigb  ideabol  llieRoa 

and   his  domcitic  happineu  alleviated  to  some  eitent   ibe  but  the  gniaome  wu  only  one  outlet  for  HoSmj 

monotony  of  the  two  years'  eaile.     Ilii  Insure  wu  iptnl  in  and  even  here  the  secret  of  his  power  lay  Dot  in 

literary  studies  and  nusical  composition.     la   iSa«  he  wu  lubjccli,  but  in  the  wonderfully  vivid  and  mliillc  pninilalia 

tiansferred  to  Warsaw,  where,  tbiougb  J.  E,  Hiliig  (i^So-tg^g),  of  them.    Every  line  be  wrote  leaves  the  imfiraiiDB  bcUodk 

be  wu  introduced  to  Zachtuiu  Werner,  and  began  to  take  that  it  eipresaei  something  felt  ot  experienced;  evciy  KO^ 

an  inteicsl  in  tbe  later  Romantic  liienture;  now,  for  the  first  vision  or  character  be  docribed  •etmi  to  have  ben  ml  ut 

time,  he  discovered  how  wTiien  like  Novalls.llctk,  and  especially  living  to  him.    It  b  this  realism,  tn  tbe  bat  anie  of  tbc  ■«( 

Wickenroder.  had  spoken  out  ol  his  own  heart.    But  in  spite  that  made  him  the  great  artiit  he  was,  and  gave  bim  lo  oln- 

of  Ibis  literary  stimulus,  bis  leisure  in  Wanaw  wu  mainly  wei  over  bis  cDnlemponries. 

occupied  by  composition;  he  wrote  music  to  Bienlano'l  l<ulill  """?!  "■!''?''.„<'  Ho*niann-m  watkt  appaird  is  la 

««i*u..fc.andWen.er')KrcMa,,Ai,O.J.«,ard.!soanoper.  i™'in'^J;^J?di^;'?i^'^  SjuJ^Tt 

Lubt  ukI   EilcrtudU,  based  on  Caldeton's  drama  La  Ba^da  F^»«  z3S.  .SSl  wStuT  iffi)     oSUldi^ 

ylaFhr.  ippeared  ia  iBu-'^S-  ■B7i-i87]i  laTV-lN).  uA 

The  arrival  ol  the  French  [n  Warsaw  and  the  consequent  of  aU.  Samilklit  W-rrie.  edited  by  E.  Criiefaati;  a  H 

political  changes  put  an  end  to  Hoffmann's  congenial  life  there,  Pi!"  '"^J^ll  "1'!^    AUliS^'IILT'L^lS 

and  1  lime  ol  tribulation  followed.    A  position  which  he  obtained  xitit  ^Wi  and  KaUr  J/iin— have  b«a  nvSS 

in  1S0S  u  musical  director  of  a  new  theatre  in  Bamberg  availed  Tki  DaiTi  Elixir  (1S14),  rb  C^dtm  m  I7  Cari;rk 

him  little,  u  within  a  very  short  lime  the  theatre  was  bankrupt  jmamx.  iBiji.ni  Strafim  Brrihrtm  by  A.  Ey^ 

and  Hoffmann  again  teduaed  to  destitution.     But  these  mis-  i.^-  A"  tEi'^  M.«^»iJ&S[*I'ir™ffSnSliS3 

fortunes  induced  him  to  turn  to  literature  in  order  to  eke  out  [,?;„„„,  ^i,  (e^.  ^po^  appeSd  i.  11  ^  h 

tbe  miserable  hvelthood  he  earned  by  composing  and  givmg  The  best  nKina(nph  on  Hsflnunn  ia  by  C  E 

music   lessons.     Tbe  editor  of  the    AUtcmtint    muiiluliicit  «...  (iSm):  iee.l»0- Klinb-  "- -• 

«"«"'  """Tt  '"  """"fT?  "  "«/' "."ribution.  from  ^S^^rCrZ:!^:^'^ 

Hoflmann,  and  here  appesred  for  the  fint  lime  some  of  the  ed    vol  viii.  pp.  468  H  [1903)                  U  tik  KJ 

musiealaketches  which  ultimately  passed  overinlo the  i-Aontoiie-  HOFFMAHH.     FRAHEOU     BEHOtT     (iTfa-ibS],     Fr^ 

UiUti  in  Cdlou  ittnia.   This  work  appeared  in  lour  volumes  in  dramatfal  and  critic,  wu  bom  at  Nancy  on  tbe  iitbdM 

iSt4  and  laid  the  foundation  of  bis  lame  u  a  writer.    Meanwhile.  ,,^     He  studied  Uw  at  the  university  ol  SttaMbon.  ba  1 

HoHmann  had  again  been  for  some  lime  attached,  in  the  capacity  ,||gh,  hesitation  in  his  speech  precluded  buccbh  at  Ibe  bu,  iM 

of  musical  director,  to  a  theatrical  company,  whose  headquarters  he  entered  a  regiment  on  service  in  Corsica.    He  MTved,  bowe«; 

were  at  Dresden.    In  1814  he  gladly  embraced  Ihe  opponunily  [or  .  very  short  time,  and,  reluming  lo  Nancy,  be  wiole  >M 

that  was  offered  him  of  resuming  his  legal  profession  in  Berlin,  j^^  „hleh  brought  him  into  notice  at  the  little  eoon  d 

and  iwo  yean  later  he  was  appointed  counciUot  of  the  Court  Luniville  over  •hicb  the  marquise  de  BouSaen  ibeo  piewM 

of  Appeal  (JComnwpritW).    Hoffmann  had  the  reputation  of  In  1784  he  went  to  Paris.and  lwoyearslalerproduc«dlh»e)Bi 

being  an  eicellenl  jurist  and  a  conscieniioua  official,  he  had  p/Mrt.   Hbopeta  .iliiwi  (1791I  wasobjecied  to  by  thegnnn- 

leisure  lor  Ulcrary  pursuits  and  was  on  the  best  of  lermi  with  „,„  on  political  gtoundi,  and  Hofimann,  who  rtfusnl  U 

the  circle  ol  Romantic  poets  and  noveUsls  who  galheied  round  make  the  changes  proposed  lo  him,  ran  considerable  risk  unfa 

Fouqu*,  ChamiBo  and  hu  old  Incnd  Hitag.     Unfortunately,  ihe  revolutionaiy  government.    Hii  Uter  operas,  which  mii 

however,  Ihe  habits  of  intemperance  which,  in  earlier  yea«.  numerous,  were  produced  at  the  Optra  Comlque     In  ilork 

hid  thrown  a  shadow  over  his  life,  grew  upon  him,  and  his  „„  |nvi,td  by  foicnne  lo  conlribuie  to  the  Jimnul  it  r£w#ii 

health  was  speedily  undermined  by  the  mgbtj  he  spent  in  the  (ajretwards  the  Joiaiud  da  dibau).    Hoffmann's  wide  rsiN 

wine-house,  in  company  unworthy  of  him.    He  was  struck  down  q„j|ified  him  to  write  on  all  torts  of  tubfecti,  and  be  nod. 

by  locomoior  aiaiy,  and  died  on  ihe  i4ih  of  July  iSji,  ipparenily  with  no  diiScuHy,  from  reviewing  books  on  mnftiK 

The    i>*a«aiieji«f*(,    which    had    been    published    with    a  to  violenlaiiackson  the  Jesuits-   His  severe  criticism  of  Cbttof 

commendatory  preface  by  Jean  Paul,  were  followed  in  |gi6  briand's2/orl)Ti  led  the  author  10  make  tome  changes  ia  a  luS 

by  tbe  gruesome  novel-to  some  eitent  inspired  by  Lewis's  (djuon.     He  had  the  repuution  of  being  an  tbtnluidy  n» 

Uank—DU  Eiixitrt  ia  Tmjcli,  and  the  even  more  grwaome  jcienlious  and   incorruptible  critic  and  thus  eiscked  lifc 

and  grotesque  stories  which  make  up  the  Niutasluckt  {i8(j,  influence     Hoffmann  died  in  Paris  on  tbe  ijth  of  April  lU 

1  volt.).    The  full  range  of  Hoffmann')  powen  is  fint  clearly  Among  his  numerous  plays  should  be  mentio     '             -"-' 

displayed  in  the  collection  ol  storiet  I4  vols.,  1819-18)1)  Die  ouc-an  comedy,  t*  Ramaa  ^■He  ttm  (1801), 

5wB^(ijiiiWuto,thisbeingihenameolasm»liclubor  Hoffmann's  one-act  opera  Let  Roida-iaui  btMrtait. 

more  intimate  literary  friends.    Dit  Saapianibniin  includes  not  See  Siime-Bcuve.  "  M.  de  Feleti  et  la  oitkiiM  EltiitfR  «■ 

merely  stories  in  which  Hoffmann's  love  lor  ihe  mysterious  lEiriDirr  "  m  CaiK.rHjv /.■*■,  voL  L 

and  the  lupcrnalural  is  to  be  seen,  but  novels  in  which  he  draws  HOFFMANN.  FRIEDRICH  (1660-1741),  Gcrmaii  phyritiK 

on  his  own  early  reminiscences  {Ral  Krtiftl,  Fnmair).  finely  a  member  oi  a  family  that  had  been  EoniMCted  wilt  miSnm 

outlined  piciures  of  idd  German  life  fDer  Arluilmf,  Utiilcr  for  loo  years  bcloie  him,  wu  born  at  Halh  oa  tbt  i^' 

iiarlinitr  Kb/jkt  Mud  icimCejcf/cH), and vividind  picturesque  February   1660.     At  the  gymnuium  of  Ui  nalh*  tod  h 

incidents  from  Italian  and  French  history  {Doit  und  Do^tiu,  acquired  that  lute  lor  and  sklU  In  nutbcBalks  10  wMA  I* 

the  ttocy  of  Marino  Faliero,  and  Dai  FrduleiH  »h  Scudtri).  attributed  much  of  bis  after  soccoi.    At  lb«  ife  ri  <V* 

The  last-mentioned  story  is  utually  regarded  u  Hoffmann's  he  went  to  study  medicine  at  JeiU.  wkcBSt  h  iMa  f ^ 

BUterplece.     Two  longer  works  also  behnig  lo  Hoffmann's  10   Erfurt,   in  order  10  attend  Kopec  rmwl  Ii 

later  years  and  dijpby  lo  advantage  hit  powers  as  a  humorist;  chemiilry.     Neat  year,  trtiuBloC  M  Jmm,  h*  HPiMi  * 

lbi»e  ait  KkiH  Zttlia,  |amim(  Zimaba  (1819).  and  ieftou-  doclor't  diploma,  and,  atMrpt*"-"-    -•    ■"             -^-.*- 
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teach.   CbBstant  study  then  began  to  teO  on  his  health,  and  in 

ttSa,  leaving  his  already  numerous  pupils,  he  proceeded  to 

Minrirti  in  Westphalia  to  recruit  himself,  at  the  request  of  a 

relative  idio  held  a  high  position  in  that  town.   After  practising 

at  Mindea  for  two  years,  Hoffmann  made  a  journey  to  Holland 

and  Fngland,  where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  many 

iZlustnoas  fhrmios  and  physicians.    Towards  the  end  of  1684 

he  returned  to  Minden,  and  during  the  next  three  years  he 

received  many  flattering  appointments.    In  x688  he  removed 

to  the  more  promising  sphere  of  Halberstadt,  with  the  title 

of  physidan  to  the  principality  <^  Halberstadt;  and  on  the 

founding  of  Halle  university  in  2693,  his  reputation,  which  had 

been  stttdily  increasing,  procured  for  him  the  primarius  chair 

of  medidne,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  charged  with  the 

responsible  duty  of  framing  the  statutes  for  the  new  medical 

f&ailty.    He  filled  also  the  chair  ol  natural  philosophy.    With 

the  exception  of  four  years  (xyofr-iyxa),  which  he  passed  at 

Berlin  in  the  capacity  of  royal  physician,  Hoffmann  spent  the 

rest  of  his  life  at  Halle  in  instruction,  practice  and  study,  inter- 

rupced  now  and  again  by  visits  to  different  courts  of  Germany, 

where  his  services  procured  him  honours  and  rewards.    His 

fame  became  European.    He  was  enroled  a  member  of  many 

kamed  aodetica  in  different  foreign  countries,  while  in  his  own 

he  bccamr  privy  councillor.    He  died  at  HaUe  on  the  xsth  of 

November  1743. 

Of  hb  numerous  writings  a  cataloffoe  is  to  be  found  in  Haller's 
Btblictheta  wudidnuu  practieat.  tiie  chief  is  Medicina'  ratio- 
malit  sysUmaiiM,  undertaken  at  the  age  of  sixty,  and  published  in 
17301  It  was  translated  into  French  in  1739,  under  the  title  of 
Midecime  nitemmit  d'Hoffmamu,  A  comolete  edition  of  Hoffmann's 
vorica,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  was  puolishcd  at  Geneva  in  1740, 
to  vhich  supplements  were  added  in  1753  and  176a  Editions  ap- 
peared also  at  Venice  in  1745  and  at  Naples  in  1753  and  1793.  (See 
abo  Mbdicikb.) 

HOFPHAinr,  JOHAim  JOSBPH  (1805-1878),  •  German 
srbolar,  was  bom  at  WQrzburg  on  the  i6th  of  February  1805. 
After  studying  at  Wflraburg  he  went  on  the  stage  in  iSssi  but 
owing  to  an  accidental  meeting  with  the  German  traveller, 
Dr  Philipp  Frsns  von  Siebold  (1796-1866),  in  July  2830,  his 
interest  was  diverted  to  Oriental  philology.  From  Siebold 
he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  Japanese,  and  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  instructions  of  Ko-diing-chang,  a  Chinese 
teacher  whom  Siebold  had  brought  home  with  him,  he  made 
himself  acquainted  with  Malay,  the  only  language  except 
Chinese  which  the  Chinaman  could  understuid.  In  a  few  years 
he  was  able  to  supply  the  translations  for  Siebold 's  Nippon; 
and  the  high  character  of  his  work  soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  cUder  scholars.  Stanislas  Julien  invited  him  to  Paris;  and 
he  would  probably  have  accepted  the  invitation,  as  a  disagree- 
ment had  broken  out  between  him  and  Siebold,  had  not  M. 
Baud,  the  Dutch  colonial  minister,  appointed  him  Japanese 
translator  with  a  salary  of  1800  florins  (£150).  The  Dutch 
authorities  were  slow  in  giving  him  further  recognition;  and 
he  was  too  modest  a  man  successfully  to  urge  his  claims.  It 
was  not  tin  after  he  had  received  the  offer  of  the  professorship 
of  Chtacse  in  King's  College,  London,  that  the  authorities  made 
him  professor  at  Leiden  ami  the  king  allowed  him  a  yearly 
pensiofi.  In  2875  he  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  the 
Netherlands  Lion,  and  in  2877  he  was  elected  corresponding 
member  of  the  Berlin  Academy.    He  died  at  the  Hague  on  the 

23rd  of  January  2878. 

Hoffnann's  diicf  work  was  hb  unfinbhed  Japanese  Dictionary, 
begun  in  i8i9  and  afterwards  continued  by  L.  Sanirier.  Unabb  at 
6m  to  piucure  the  ncccamry  type,  he  set  himself  to  the  cutting  of 
punches,  and  even  when  the  proper  founts  were  obtained  be  had  to 
act  as  has  own  compositor  as  Tar  as  (Thincse  and  Japanese  were  oon- 
ocmrd.  Hb  Japanese  grammar  {Japaniscke  SfncUehn)  was 
pubtbhed  in  Dutch  and  English  in  1867,  and  in  English  and  German 
m  1A76.  Of  hb  misoelbneous  productions  it  b  enough  to  mention 
"VJapAas  BesQ|tt  mtt  dcr  kocaiachen  Halbtnsel  und  mit  Schina  "  in 
luppon,  viL:  YO'Sam-fi'Riok,  VAtt  d^UeMr  Us  vers  i  sou  an  Japom, 
par  Omekaki  Momnkatmi  (Paris.  1848);  *'  Db  Hetlkunde  in  Japan" 
M  MtOktO.  d.  dnlock.  CeseUstk.  fdr  Nctur-  wnd  Vdlkork,  Ost-Asions 
(1873-1874) ;  and  J^pawiukt  Simdion  (1878). 

HOmAirX,  AUOVIT  WILHBUI  VOM  (1818-1892),  German 
cfaembi,  vat  bon  at  Gicssca  on  the  8th  of  April  i8t8.    Not 


intending  originally  to  devote  himself  to  physical  sdence,  he 
first  took  up  the  study  of  bw  and  philology  at  G6ttingen,  and 
the  general  culture  he  thus  gained  stood  him  in  good  stead 
when  he  turned  to  chembtry,  the  study  of  which  he  began  under 
Liebig.  When,  in  2845,  a  school  of  practical  chembtry  was 
started  in  London,  under  the  style  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Chembtry,  Hofmann,  largely  through  the  influence  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  was  appointed  its  first  director.  It  was  with  some 
natural  hesitation  that  he,  then  a  Privatdaeni  at  Bonn,  accepted 
the  position,  which  may  well  have  seemed  rather  a  precarious 
one;  but  the  difficulty  was  removed  by  hb  appointment  as 
extraordinary  professor  at  Bonn,  with  leave  of  absence  for  two 
years,  so  that  he  could  resume  hb  career  in  Germany  if  hb 
English  one  proved  unsatisfactory.  Fortunately  the  college 
was  more  or  less  successful,  owing  largely  to  hb  enthusiasm 
and  energy,  and  many  of  the  men  who  were  trained  there  sub- 
sequently made  their  mark  in  chemical  hbtory.  But  in  1864 
he  returned  to  Bonn,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  he  was  selected 
to  succeed  E.  Mitscherlich  as  professor  of  chembtry  and  director 
of  the  Uboratory  in  Berlin  University.  In  leaving  England, 
of  which  he  used  to  speak  as  hb  adopted  country,  Hofmann 
was  probably  influenced  by  a  combination  of  causes.  The  public 
support  extended  to  the  college  of  chembtry  had  been  dwindling 
for  some  years,  and  before  he  left  it  bad  ceased  to  have  an 
independent  exbtence  and  had  been  absorbed  into  the  School 
of  Mines.  Thb  event  he  must  have  looked  upon  as  a  curtailment 
of  its  possibilities  of  usefulness.  But,  in  addition,  there  b  only 
too  much  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  disappointed  at  the 
general  apathy  with  which  hb  science  was  regarded  in  England. 
No  man  ever  realized  more  fully  than  he  how  entirely  dependent 
on  the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge  b  the  continuation  of  a 
country's  material  prosperity,  and  no  single  chembt  ever 
exerdsed  a  greater  or  more  direct  influence  upon  industrial 
devclopmenL  In  England,  however,  peopb  cared  for  none 
of  these  things,  and  were  blind  to  the  commercial  potentialities 
of  scientific  research.  The  coUege  to  which  Hofmann  devoted 
nearly  twenty  of  the  best  years  <rf  hb  life  was  starved;  the  coal- 
tar  industry,  which  was  reaUy  brought  into  exbtence  by  hb 
work  and  that  of  hb  pupib  under  hb  direction  at  that  ooilege, 
and  which  with  a  little  intelligent  forethought  might  have  been 
retained  in  England,  was  allowed  to  slip  into  the  hands  <rf 
Germany,  where  it  b  now  worth  millions  of  pounds  annually; 
and  Hofmann  himself  was  compelled  to  return  to  hb  native 
bnd  to  find  due  apprccbtion  as  one  of  the  foremost  chembts 
of  his  time.  The  rest  of  hb  life  was  spent  in  Berlin,  and  there 
he  died  on  the  5th  of  May  1893.  That  city  possesses  a  permanent 
memorial  to  hb  name  in  Hofmann  House,  the  home  of  the 
(}ennan  Chemical  Society  (of  which  he  was  the  founder),  which 
was  formally  opened  in  2900,  appropriately  enough  with  an 
account  of  that  great  triumph  of  German  chemical  enterprise, 
the  industrial  manufacture  of  synthetical  indigo. 

Hofmann's  work  covered  a  wide  range  of  organic  chembtry, 
though  with  inorganic  bodies  he  did  but  little.  Hb  first  research, 
carried  out  in  Liebig's  bboratory  at  Giessen,  was  on  coal-tar, 
and  hb  investigation  of  the  organic  bases  in  coal-gas  naphtha 
established  the  nature  of  aniline.  Thb  substance  he  used  to 
refer  to  as  hb  first  love,  and  it  was  a  love  to  which  he  remained 
faithful  throughout  hb  life.  Hb  perception  of  the  analogy  between 
it  and  ammonia  led  to  hb  famous  work  on  the  amines  and 
ammonium  bases  and  the  allied  organic  phosphorus  compounds, 
while  hb  researches  on  rosaniline,  which  he  first  prepared  in  1858, 
formed  the  first  of  a  series  of  investigations  on  oplouring  matters 
which  only  ended  with  quinoline  red  in  1887.  But  in  addition 
to  these  and  numberiess  other  investigations  for  which  he  was 
responsible  the  influence  he  exercised  through  hb  pupib  must 
abo  be  taken  into  account  As  a  teacher,  b«ides  the  power  of 
accurately  gauging  the  character  and  capabilities  ci  those  who 
studied  under  him,  he  had  the  faculty  of  infecting  them  with 
hb  own  enthusiasm,  and  thus  of  stimuUting  them  to  put  forward 
their  best  efforts.  In  the  lecture-room  he  laid  great  stress  on 
the  importance  of  experimental  demonstrations,  paying  particular 
attention  to  their  selection  and  arrangement,  thou^,  since  he 
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himself  was  a  somewhat   clumsy  manipulator,  their  actual  preachers    in  Flensburg    (8th    April    is>9)    Hnfiimnn,  Jolt 

exhibition  was  generally  entrusted  to  his  assistants.     He  was  Campanus  and  others  were  put  on  their  defence.    HofnaM 

the  possessor  of  a  dear  and  graceful,  if  somewhat  florid,  style,  maintained  (against  the  "  magic  "  of  the  Lutheraiis)  that  tk 

which  showed  to  special  advantage  in  his  numerous  obituary  function  of  the  Eucharist,  like  that  of  preaching,  b  as  aitpcil 

notices  or  encomiums  (collected  and  published  in  three  volumes  for  spiritual  union  with  Christ.    Refusing  to  retract,  be  vis 

Zw  Erinnerung  an  vorangegangene  FreuruU,  1888).     He  also  banished.    At  Strassburg  to  which  he  now  turned,  be  was  «dl 

excelled  as  a  speaker,  particularly  at  gatherings  of  an  international  received  ( 1 5  29)  till  his  anabaptist  development  became  appareaL 

character,  for  in  addition  to  his  native  German  he  could  speak  He  was  in  relations  with  Schwenkfeld  and  with  Caibtadt,  bat 

English,  French  and  Italian  with  fluency.  assumed  a  prophetic  r6Ie  of  his  own.     Journeying  to  Eatt 

S«  Memorial  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Chemical  Society,  1893-  Friesland,  (1530)  he  founded  a  community  at  Emden  (1531). 

igoo  (London,  1901).  securing  a  laree  foUowine  of  artisans.    Despite  the  waniinicl 

HOFMANN.    JOHANN   CHRISTIAN    KONRAD   VON  (i8.<^  John  Trypmake^  who  prophesied  for  him^"  siTn^^ii 

1877).  Lutheran  theologian  and  histonan,  was  bom  on  the  21st  ^son,  he  returned  in  the  spring  of  1533  to  Strassburg.  id»e 

of  December  1810  at  Nuremberg,  and  studiwi  theology  and  we  hear  of  his  wife  and  chUd.    He  gathered  from  the  Apocalypie 

history  at  the  umversity  of  Eriangen.    In  1829  he  went  to  ^   yj^j^^   ^j   "resurrections"  of   apostolic    Christianity, fat 

Berlin,  where  Schleiermacher,  Hengstenberg,  Neander,  Ranke  „^j„  j^^n  Hus,  and  now  under  himself.    The  year  1533  « 

and  Raumer  were  among  his  teachers.    In  1833  he  received  an  ^^  inaugurate  the  new  era;  Strassburg  was  to  be  the  seal  of 

appomtment  to  teach  Hebrew  and  history  in  the  pmnasium  of  ^^^  ^^^  Jerusalem.    In  May  1533  he  and  others  were  arrotcd 

Eriangen.     In  1835  he  became  RepcUnt  m  1838  Pnvaldoztnl  u„der  examination,  he  denied  that  he  had  made  common  am 

and  in  1841  professor  exiraordtnartus  in  the  theological  faculty  with  the  anabaptists  and  claimed  to  be  no  prophet,*  mere  wil«« 

at  Eriangen.   In  1842  he  became  professor  ordtnartus  at  Rostock  ^^  ,^^  j^,^^  High,  but  refused  the  articles  of  faith  propofcd  la 

but  m  184s  returned  once  more  to  ErUn^n  as  the  succc^or  of  ,^^  ^y  the  provincial  synod.     Hofmann  and  Claus  Fity,  ■ 

Gottlieb  Chnstoph  Adolf  von  Harl«a  (1806-1879).  founder  of  anabaptist,  were  detained  in  prison,  a  measure  due  to  the  tcmr 

the  ZeUschnflftir  Proteslantismus  ^ndKxrche,  of  which  Hofmann  „^j^^  ^y  the  MUnster  episode  of  1 533-1 534-    The  synod,  it 

became  oncof  the  editors  m  1846,  J.  F.  Hbfling  (1802-1853)  and  „^j^  f^^^her  effort  to  reclaim  him.    The  last  notice  of  lai 

Gottfned  Thomasius  (1802-1875)  being  h»  collaborators.    He  imprisonment  is  on  the  19th  of  November  1543;  he  pmbiblr 

was  a  conservative  in  theology,  but  an  enthusiastic  adherent  of  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j^^j.                                                  "^         "^ 

the  progressive  party  in  poUtics,  and  sat  u  member  for  Erlangm  j^^  ^j  ^is  publications,  with  similar  tides,  in  1530.  are  nott- 

and  Forth  m  the  Bavarian  second  chamber  from  1863  to  1868.  ^.^^hy  as  having  influenced  Mcnno  Simons  and  David  ^ 

He  died  on  the  20th  of  December  1877        ^.     .  ^.    ,  ,        ^  {Weissagung  vsz  heUigtr  gdtlicktr  gcHhriJfl,  ii^  Pfpktuy  dt 

He^fnoieDiestebitgJakredesJeremuuudtesubztgJahn^  ^r^ssagung  vsz  warer  heiligcr  goUicker  sckrijt).     Bock  iKm 

des  Dantel  (iSi6),  Ceschtchttdes  Aufruhrs  in  den   Cevennen  ^j„  ^  ^  antilrinitarian,  on  grounds  which  Wallace  n^ 

(1837);  Lekrbuckder  Weltgeschuhte  fiir  Cymnasten  (1839).  which  j^^^^  inconclusive.    With  better  reason  Trcchsel  includes  \m 

became  a  icxt-book  in  the  Protestant  gymnasia  of  Bavaria;  ^              j^^^^^  of  ^ome  of  the  positions  of  Servetns.    H» 

Weissagung  u,  ErfiUlung  tmalten  u.  ncucn  Testamcnle  (1841-1844;  Christology  was  Valcntinian.    While  aU  are  elected  toaahrat 

2nd  ed.,  1857-1860);  p«r5c/rri//fco«i5  (1852-1856;  2nd  ed.,  1857-  only  the  regenerate  may  receive  baptism,  and  thoae  who 

i860);  Die  kedtgeSchrifl des mmn  Testaments  tusammenhangcn^  ^^^^  regeneration  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  c«- 

ii«(««iicA/ (1862-1875);  5fA«/«cA"/^«  (1856-1859).  in  which  he  ^e  j^ved.     His   foUowers   were  known    as    Hof mannites  « 

defends  himself  against  the  charge  of  denying  the  Atonement,  Mdchiorites 

and  Theologische  Etkik  (1878).    His  most  important  works  are  w/rrm-nn    P,,ni  «<r  l«  .i.  w  1*.  UrU,  A  l#  n^i^mM 

the  five  last  named.     In  theology,  as  in  ecclesiastical  polity,  (,8^^pF.  ar^UndSf'i.^/LTa.l^^^^^ 

Hofmann  was  a  Lutheran  of  an  extreme  type,  although  the  (1885);  H.  Holtrmann.  in  AUgemetne  detUsche  Biograpkie  (lite): 

strongly  marked  individuality  of  some  of  his  opinions  laid  him  Hcgler  in  Hauck's  Realeneyklopadie  (1900);  Bock.  Ht$L  AaHtm- 

open  to  repeated  accusations  of  heterodoxy.    He  was  the  head  0776).  ii.;^  Wallace.  AnlUnn.    Biograpky   (i8sp)   iii..  app^.*: 

or  what  h„  b«n  called  the  Eriangen  Sch<»I  „<.  "in  hi,  day  l^Yi^/'^1:^'Ts76T  An  ^SS^^piLn-l^S^-J^ 

he  was  unquestionably  the  chief  glory  of  the  Umversity  of  i^g  of  1608,  is  reproduced  in  the  appendix  to  A.  Ro«.  Pnsdm 


Eriangen "  (Lichtenbereer).  (1655).                                                                           (A-Ca*) 

See  the  articles  in   Herzoe* Hauck's  Realetuyklopddie  and  the         . .  ..     «,,«*«.•.    w,w%wmw^w%wmm»    ■^■uoili-i»  t» 

AUgemeine  deulscke  BiograS!&;  and  cf.  F.  LichtenQer.  History  HOFMEISTER,   WIIHELII   FRIEDRICH    BBVEDICT  (i«2^ 

ofuerman  Theology  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (1889)  pp.  446-458.  1877),  German  botanist,  was  bom  at  Leipzig  on  the  i8lk  m 

HOFMANN.  MELCHIOR  (c.   1498-1543-4)1   anabaptist,  was  May  1824.    He  came  of  a  family  engaged  in  trade,  and  aftff 


born  at  Hall,  in  Swabia,  before  1500  (Zur  Linden  suggests  1498).  being  educated  at  the  Realsckule  of  Leipzig  he  entered 

His  biographers  usually  give  his  surname  as  above;  in  his  printed  as  a  music-dealer.    Much  of  his  botanical  work  was  done  wide 

works  it  is  Hoflman,  in  his  manuscripts  Hoflmann.     He  was  he  was  so  employed,  till  in  1863  he  was  nominated,  wkM 

without  scholarly  training,  and  first  appears  as  a  furrier  at  intermediate  academic  steps,  to  the  chair  in  Heidelbeig;  tkace 

Livland.     Attracted  by  Luther's  doctrine,  he  came  forward  he  was  transferred  in  1872  to  Tubingen,  in  succession  to  H.iM 

as  a  lay  preacher,  combining  business  travels  with  a  religious  Mohl.    His  first  work  was  on  the  distribution  of  the  Conkne 

mission.    Accompanied  by  Melchior  Rinck,  also  a  skinner  or  in  the  Himalaya,  but  his  attention  was  very  soon  devoted  tt 

furrier,  and  a  religious  enthusiast,  he  made  his  way  to  Sweden,  studying  the  sexuality  and  origin  of  the  embryo  of  FhaaeTop>^ 

Joined  by  Bernard  KnipperdolHng,  the  party  reached  Stockholm  His  contributions  on  this  subject  extended  from  1847  tiP  itt% 

in  the  autumn  of  1524.    Their  fervid  attacks  on  image  worship  and  they  finally  settled  the  question  of  the  origin  of  tbecnbi]* 

led  to  their  expulsion.    By  way  of  Livonia,  Hofmann  arrived  from  an  ovum,  as  against  the  prevalent  pcdlen-tube  theeiy  fli 

at  Dorpat  in  November  1524,  but  was  driven  thence  in  the  M.  J.  Schleiden,  for  he  showed  that  the  poDen-tube  decsiM 

following  January.    Making  his  way  to  Riga,  and  thence  to  itself  produce  the  embryo,  but  only  stimulates  the  ovuB  aba^F 

Wittenberg,  he  found  favour  with  Luther;  his  letter  of  the  present  in  the  ovule.     He  soon  turned  his  attentin  lo  ^ 

22nd  of  June  1525  appears  in  a  tract  by  Luther  of  that  year,  embryology  of  Bryophytes  and  Pteridophjrtet,  and  ^Wtff* 

He  was  again  at  Dorpat  in  May  1526;  later  at  Magdeburg,  tinuous  accounts  of  the  germination  of  the  wpoteg and  fuliiwiiw 

Returning  to  Wittenberg,  he  was  coldly  received;  he  wrote  in  PUularia,  Sahinia,  Selaginella.   Some  of  the  maia  fids«(df 

there  his  exposition  of  Daniel  xii.  (i  527).   Repairing  to  Holstein,  life  of  ferns  and  mosses  were  already  known;  < 

he  got  into  the  good  graces  of  Frederick  I.  of  Denmark,  and  his  own  wider  observations,  were  worked  into  tkat 

was  appointed  by  royal  ordinance  to  preach  the  Gospel  at  Kiel,  pronouncement  published  in  1851  under  the  thli^ 

He  was  extravagant  in  denunciation,  and  developed  a  Zwinglian  Untersuchungen  der  Keimungt    Fntf§iltmg 

view  of  the  Eucharist.    Luther  was  alarmed.    At  a  colloquy  of  kokerer   Krypiogamtm   intf  da 
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work  wdl  always  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  botanical  books. 
It  antedated  the  Origin  of  Species  by  eight  years,  but  contained 
facts  and  comparisons  which  could  only  be<!ome  intelligible  on 
some  theory  of  descent.  The  plan  of  life-story  common  to  them 
all,  involving  t%ro  alternating  generations,  was  demonstrated 
lor  Liverworts,  Mosses,  Ferns,  Equiseta,  Rhizocarps,  Lycopodi- 
aceae,  and  even  Gymnospcrms,  with  a  completeness  and  certainty 
which  must  still  surprise  those  who  know  the  botanical  literature 
of  the  author's  time.  The  conclusions  of  Hofmcister  remain  in 
tbdr  broad  outlines  unshaken,  but  rather  strengthened  by  later- 
acquired  details.  In  the  light  of  the  theory  of  descent  the 
common  plan  of  life-history  in  plants  apparently  so  diverse  as 
those  named  acquires  a  special  significance;  but  it  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  features  of  this  great  work  that  the  writer  himself 
does  not  theorize — with  an  unerring  insight  he  points  out  his 
comparisons  and  states  his  homologies,  but  docs  not  indulge  in 
explanatory  surmises.  It  is  the  typical  work  of  an  heroic  age 
of  plant-morphology.  From  1857  till  1862  Hofmeister  wrote 
occasionally  on  physiological  subjects,  such  as  the  ascent  of  sap, 
and  curvatures  of  growing  parts,  but  it  was  in  morphology  that 
be  found  his  imtural  sphere.  In  1861,  in  conjunction  with 
other  botanists,  a  plan  was  drawn  up  of  a  handbook  of  physio- 
logical botany,  of  which  Hofmcister  was  to  be  editor.  Though 
the  original  scheme  was  never  completed,  the  editor  himself 
contributed  two  notable  parts,  Die  Lehre  von  der  PflanzenzdU 
(1867)  and  AUgemeine  Morphologic  dcr  Ccwdchse  (1868).  The 
former  gives  an  excellent  suciimary  of  the  structure  and  relations 
of  the  vegetable  cell  as  then  known,  but  it  did  not  greatly  modify 
current  views.  The  latter  was  notable  for  its  refutation  of  the 
spiral  theory  of  leaf  arrangement  in  plants,  founded  by  C.  F. 
Schimper  and  A.  Braun.  Hofmeister  transferred  the  discussion 
frpm  the  mere  study  of  mature  form  to  the  observation  of  the 
development  of  the  parts,  and  substituted  for  the  *'  spiral 
tendency  "  a  mechanical  theory  based  upon  the  observed  fact 
that  new  branchings  appear  over  the  widest  gaps  which  exist 
between  next  older  branchings  of  like  nature.  With  this  im- 
portant work  Hofmeister's  period  of  active  production  closed; 
be  fell  into  ill-health,  and  retired  from  his  academic  duties  some 
time  before  his  death  at  Lindenau,  near  Leipzig,  on  the  X2th  of 
January  1877.  (F.  O.  B.) 

HOFMEYR,  JAN  HENDRIK  (1845-1909),  South  African 
politician,  was  bom  at  Cape  Town  on  the  4th  of  July  1845. 
He  was  educated  at  the  South  African  College,  and  at  an  early 
age  turned  his  attention  to  politics,  first  as  a  journalist.  He 
was  editor  of  the  Zuid  Afrikaan  till  its  incorporation  with  0ns 
Land,  and  of  the  Zuid  AJrikaansche  Tidjschrift.  By  birth, 
education  and  sympathies  a  typical  Dutch  Afrikander,  he  set 
himself  to  organize  the  political  power  of  his  fellow-countrymen. 
This  he  did  very  effectively,  and  when  In  1879  he  entered  the 
Cape  parliament  as  member  for  Stellenbosch,  he  became  the 
real  l^der  of  the  Dutch  party.  Yet  he  only  held  office  for  six 
months — as  minister  without  portfolio  In  the  Scanlen  ministry 
from  May  to  November  1881.  He  held  no  subsequent  official 
post  in  the  colony,  though  he  shared  with  Sir  Thomas  Uplngton 
and  Sir  Charles  Mills  the  honour  of  representing  the  Cape  at 
the  intercolonial  conference  of  1887.  Here  he  supported  the 
proposal' for  entrusting  the  defence  of  Simon's  Town  to  Cape 
O^ony,  leaving  only  the  armament  to  be  provided  by  the 
imperial  government,  opposed  trans-oceanic  penny  postage, 
and  moved  a  resolution  in  favour  of  an  imperial  customs  union. 
At  the  colonial  conference  of  1894  at  Ottawa  he  was  again  one 
of  the  Cape  representatives.  In  1888  and  in  1889  he  was  a 
member  of  the  South  African  customs  conference. 

His  chief  importance  as  a  public  man  was,  however,  derived 
from  his  power  over  the  Dutch  in  Cape  Colony,  and  his  control 
of  tbe  Afrikander  Bond.  In  1878  he  had  himself  founded  the 
"  Firmers'  Association,"  and  as  the  Cape  farmers  were  almost 
ottirely  Dutch  the  Association  became  a  centre  of  Dutch  in- 
iucnce.  When  the  Bond  was  formed  in  1882,  with  purely 
pffHf*'**  aims,  Hofmejnr  made  baste  to  obtain  cootiol  of  It, 
■id  In  18Q3  amilaimatod  tbe  Fannen'  Amocfatfcm  with  it. 
IMv  Ui  diractioB  tbs  coMtittitkn  of  tbe  Bond  mt  modified 


by  tbe  elimination  of  the  provisions  Inconsistent  with  loyalty 
to  the  British  crowp.  But  it  remained  an  organization  for 
obtaining  the  polltiad  supremacy  of  the  Cape  Dutch.  (See 
Cape  Colony:  History.)  His  control  over  the  Bond  enabled 
him  for  many  years,  while  free  from  the  responsibilities  of  office, 
to  make  and  unmake  ministers  at  his  will,  and  earned  for  him 
the  name  of  "  Cabinet-maker  of  South  Africa."  Although 
officially  the  term  "  Afrikander "  was  explained  by  Hofmeyr 
to  include  white  men  of  whatever  race,  yet  in  practice  the 
influence  of  the  Bond  was  always  exerted  in  favour  of  the  Dutch, 
and  its  power  was  drawn  from  the  Dutch  districts  of  Cape  Cok>ny. 
The  sympathies  of  the  Bond  were  thus  always  strongly  with 
the  Transvaal,  as  the  chief  centre  of  Dutch  ixiiQuence  in  South 
Africa;  and  Hofmeyr's  position  might  In  many  respects  be 
compared  with  that  of  Pamell  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Nationalist 
party  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  Bechuanaland  difficnlty  of  1884 
Hofmeyr  threw  all  the  influence  of  the  Bond  into  the  scale  in 
favour  of  the  Transvaal.  But  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years 
he  began  to  drift  away  from  President  Kruger.  He  resented 
the  reckless  disregard  of  Cape  interests  involved  in  Kruger's 
fiscal  policy;  he  feared  that  the  Transvaal,  after  its  sudden 
leap  into  prosperity  upon  the  gold  discoveries  of  1886,  might 
overshadow  all  other  Dutch  influences  in  South  Africa;  above 
all  he  was  convinced,  as  he  showed  by  his  action  at  the  London 
conference,  that  the  protection  ot  the  British  navy  was  indis- 
pensable to  South  Africa,  and  he  set  his  face  against  Kruger's 
intrigues  with  Germany,  and  his  avowed  intention  of  acquiring 
an  outlet  to  the  sea  in  order  to  get  into  touch  with  foreign 
powers. 

In  1890  Hofmeyr  joined  forces  with  Cecil  Rhodes,  who  became 
premier  of  Cape  Colony  with  the  support  of  the  Bond.  Hofmeyr's 
influence  was  a  powerful  factor  in  the  conclusion  of  the  Swaziland 
convention  of  1890,  as  well  as  in  stopping  the  "  trek  "  to  Banyai- 
land  (Rhodesia)  in  1891 — a  notable  reversal  of  the  policy  he 
had  pursued  seven  years  before.  But  the  reactionary  elements 
in  the  Bond  grew  alarmed  at  Rhodes's  imperialism,  and  in  1895 
Hofmeyr  resigned  his  seat  in  parliament  and  the  presidency 
of  the  Bond.  Then  came  the  Jameson  Raid,  and  in  its  wake 
there  rolled  over  South  Africa  a  wave  of  Dutch  and  anti-British 
feeling  such  as  had  not  been  known  since  the  days  of  Majuba. 
(The  proclamation  issued  by  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  disavowing 
Jameson  was  suggested  by  Hofmeyr,  who  helped  to  draw  up 
its  terms.)  Once  more  Hofmeyr  became  president  of  the  Bond. 
By  an  alteration  of  the  provincial  constitution,  all  power  in  the 
Cape  branch  of  the  Bond  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  vigilance 
Committee  of  three,  of  whom  Hofmeyr  and  his  brother  were 
two.  As  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Cape  Dutch,  he  protested 
against  such  abuses  as  the  dynamite  monopoly  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  urged  Kruger  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  grant  reasonable 
concessions  rather  than  plunge  into  a  war  that  might  involve 
Cape  Afrikandcrdom  and  the  Transvaal  in  a  common  ruin.  In 
July  1899  he  journeyed  to  Pretoria,  and  vainly  supported  the 
proposal  of  a  satisfactory  franchise  law,  combined  with  a  limited 
representation  of  the  Uitlanders  in  the  Volksraad,  and  in 
September  urged  the  Transvaal  to  accede  to  the  proposed 
joint  inquiry.  During  the  negotiations  of  1899,  and  after  the 
outbreak  of  war,  the  official  organ  of  the  Bond,  0ns  Land,  was 
conspicuous  for  its  anti-British  attitude,  and  its  violence  forced 
Lord  Roberts  to  suppress  it  in  the  Cape  Colony  district  under 
martial  law.  Hofmeyr  never  associated  himself  publicly  with 
the  opinions  expressed  by  0ns  Land,  but  neither  did  he  repudiate 
them.  The  tide  of  race  sympathy  among  his  Dutch  supporters 
made  hb  position  one  of  great  difficulty,  and  shortly  after  the 
outbreak  of  war  he  withdrew  to  Europe,  and  refused  to  act  as 
a  member  of  the  "  Conciliation  Committee  "  which  came  to 
England  in  1901  in  the  interests  of  the  Boer  republics. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  war  Hofmeyr  returned  to  South  Africa 
and  organized  the  Bond  forces  for  the  general  election  held  in 
Cape  Colony  at  the  beginning  of  1904,  which  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Bond  party.  Hofmeyr  retained  his  ascendancy 
over  the  Cape  Dutch,  but  now  began  to  find  himself  somewhat 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  brger  outlook  on  South.  Mx>K»a&i. 
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affairs  Uken  by  the  younger  leaden  of  the  Bbcrs  in  the  TraosvaaL 
During  1906  he  gave  offence  to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Bond 
by  some  criticisms  of  the  tool  and  his  use  of  En^ish  in  public 
^>eeches.  At  the  general  election  in  1908  the  Bond,  still 
largely  under  his  direction,  gained  a  victory  at  the  polls,  but 
Hofmeyr  himself  was  not  a  candidate.  In  the  renewed  move- 
ment for  the  closer  union  of  the  South  African  colonies  he 
advocated  federation  as  opposed  to  unification.  When,  however, 
the  unification  proposals  were  ratified  by  the  Cape  parliament, 
Hofmeyr  procured  his  nomination  as  one  of  the  Cape  delegates 
to  En^nd  in  the  summer  of  1909  to  submit  the  draft  act  of 
union  to  the  imperial  government.  He  attended  the  conferences 
with  the  officials  of  the  Colonial  Office  for  the  preparation  of 
the  draft  act,  and  after  the  bill  had  become  law  went  to  Germany 
for  a  "  cure."  He  returned  to  London  in  October  1909,  where 
he  died  on  the  i6th  of  that  month.  His  body  was  taken  to 
Cape  Town  for  burial. 

HOFSTEDE  DE  OROOT,  PETRUS  (1802-1886),  Dutch 
theologian,  was  bom  at  Leer  in  East  Friesland,  Prussia,  on  the 
8th  of  October  i8oa,  and  was  educated  at  the  Gymnasium  and 
university  of  GrSningen.  For  three  years  (1826-1829)  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Qiurch  at  Ulrum,  and  then  entered  upon 
his  lifelong  duties  as  professor^of  theology  at  GrSningen.  With 
his  colleagues  L.G.  Parcau,  J.  F.  van  Vordt,  and  W.  Muurling 
he  edited  from  1837  to  1872  the  Waarkcid  in  Licjde.  Li  this 
review  and  in  his  numerous  books  he  vigorously  upheld  the 
orthodox  faith  against  the  Dutch  "  modem  theology  "  move- 
ment. Many  of  his  works  were  written  in  Latin,  including 
DisptUaiiOf  qua  ep.  ad  Hebraeos  cum  Paulin.  epistolis  comparatur 
(1826),  InstUutiones  kisloriae  eccUsiae  (1835),  InslUutio  theologiae 
naturalis  (1842),  Encyclopaedia  tfuologi  christiani  (1844).  Others, 
in  Dutch,  were:  The  Divine  Education  of  Humanity  up  to  the 
Coming  ojf  Jesus  Christ  (3  vols.,  1846),  The  Nature  of  the  Gospel 
Ministry  (1858),  The  "  Modem  Theology "  of  the  Netherlands 
(1869),  The  Old  Catholic  Movement  (1877).  He  became  professor 
emeritus  in  1872,  and  died  at  GrOningen  on  the  5th  of  December 
1886. 

HOGARTH,  WILUAM  (1697-1764),  the  gieat  English 
painter  and  pictorial  satirist,  was  bom  at  Bartholomew  Close 
in  London  on  the  loth  of  November  1697,  And  baptized  on  the 
28th  in  the  church  of  St  Bartholomew  the  Great.  He  had  two 
younger  sisters,  Mary,  bom  in  1699,  and  Ann,  bom  in  1701. 
His  father,  Richard  Hogarth,  who  died  in  17 18,  was  a  school- 
master and  literary  hack,  who  had  come  to  the  metropolis  to 
seek  that  fortune  which  had  been  denied  to  him  in  his  native 
Westmorland.  The  son  seems  to  have  been  early  distinguished 
by  a  talent  for  drawing  and  an  active  perceptive  faculty  rather 
than  by  any  close  attention  to  the  learning  which  he  was  soon 
shrewd  enough  to  see  had  not  made  his  parent  prosper.  "  Shows 
of  all  sorts  gave  me  uncommon  pleasure  when  an  infant,"  he 
says,  "  and  mimicry,  common  to  all  children,  was  remarkable  in 
me.  .  .  .  My  exercises  when  at  school  were  more  remarkable  for 
the  ornaments  which  adorned  them  than  for  the  exercise  itself." 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  by  his  own  desire, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  silver-plate  engraver,  Mr  Ellis  Gamble, 
at  the  sign  of  the  "  Golden  Angel  "  in  Cranboume  Street  or 
Alley,  Leicester  Fields.  For  this  master  he  engraved  a  shop- 
card  which  is  still  extant.  Vfhtn  his  apprenticeship  began  is 
not  recorded;  but  it  roust  have  been  concluded  before  the 
beginning  of  1720,  for  in  April  of  that  year  he  appears  to  have 
set  up  as  engraver  on  his  own  account.  His  desires,  however, 
were  not  limited  to  silver-plate  engraving.  "  Engraving  on 
copper  was,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  my  utmost  ambition." 
For  this  he  lacked  the  needful  skill  as  a  draughtsman;  and  his 
account  of  the  means  which  he  took  to  supply  this  want,  without 
too  much  interfering  with  his  pleasure,  is  thoroughly  character- 
istic, though  it  can  scarcely  be  recommended  as  an  example. 
"  Laying  it  down,"  he  says,"  first  as  an  axiom,  that  he  who 
could  by  any  means  acquire  and  retain  in  his  memory,  |>eriect 
ideas  of  the  subjects  he  meant  to  draw,  would  have  as  clear  a 
knowledge  of  the  figure  as  a  man  who  can  write  freely  hath 
of  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  their  infinite 


combinations  (each  of  these  being  compoied  of  Uiics),aiid  votii 
consequently  be  an  accurate  designer,  ...  I  thcicioic  »> 
deavoured  to  habituate  myself  to  the  exerdse  of  a  sort  oi  tedtakd 
memory,  and  by  repeating  in  my  own  mind,  the  pans  of  which 
objects  were  composed,  I  could  by  degrees  cxunbine  and  ptt 
them  down  with  my  pencil."  This  account,  H  is  imwiMf.  kas 
something  of  the  complacency  of  the  old  age  in  which  it  m 
written;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  marvdlous  povtr 
of  seizing  expression  owed  less  to  patient  academical  tiadf 
than  to  his  unexampled  eye-memory  and  tenacity  of  nuBor 
detaiL  But  he  was  not  entirely  without  technical  tninim, 
since,  by  his  own  showing,  he  occasionally  "took  the  life" !• 
correct  his  memories,  and  is  known  to  have  studied  at  Sir  Jaacs 
ThomhiU's  then  recently  opened  art  schooL 

"  His  first  employment "  (ix.  after  he  set  up  for  luBadQ 
"  seems,"  says  John  Nichols,  in  his  AnecdcUs,  "  to  have  bica 
the  engraving  of  arms  and  shop  bills."  After  this  he  m 
employed  in  designing  "plates  for  booksellers."  Of  thcK  caifjr 
and  mostly  insignificant  works  we  may  pass  over  "  The  Loltay. 
an  Emblematic  Print  on  the  South  Sea  Scheme,"  and  some  book 
illustrations,  to  pause  at  "  Masquerades  and  Operas  **  (1724), 
the  first  plate  he  published  on  his  own  account.  Thb  ii  a 
clever  little  satire  on  contemporary  folb'es,  such  as  the  maiqW' 
rades  of  the  Swiss  adventurer  Heidegger,  the  popular  ItalitD 
opera-singers.  Rich's  pantomimes  at  Lincoln's  Jna  Fidds,  aad 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  exaggerated  popularity  of  Lend 
Burlington's  prot6g6,  the  architect  painter  William  Kent,  who 
is  here  represented  on  the  summitbOf  Burlington  Gate,  vitk 
Raphael  and  Michelangelo  for  supporters.  This  wortlqr. 
Hogarth  had  doubtless  not  learned  to  despise  less  in  the  schod 
of  his  rival  Sir  James  ThomhilL  Indeed  almost  the  not  «f 
Hogarth's  important  prints  was  aimed  at  Kent  alone, 
that  memorable  burlesqueof  the  unfortunate  altarpiecei 
by  the  latter  for  St  Clement  Danes,  which,  in  deference  to  tk 
ridicule  of  the  parishioners.  Bishop  Gibson  took  down  hi  171^ 
Hogarth's  squib,  which  appeared  subsequently,  ohibits  it  ■ 
a  very  masterpiece  of  confusion  and  bad  drawing.  In  1726  k 
prepared  twelve  large  engravings  for  Butler's  Hudibrcs.  That 
he  himself  valued  highly,  and  they  are  the  best  ol  lus  beak 
illustrations.  But  he  was  far  too  individual  to  be  the  ptticol 
interpreter  of  other  men's  thoughts,  and  it  is  not  in  this  diredioi 
that  his  successes  are  to  be  sought. 

To  1727-1728  belongs  one  of  those  rare  occurrences  vbidi 
have  survived  as  contributions  to  his  biography.  He  tns 
engaged  by  Joshua  Morris,  a  tapestry  worker,  to  prepsR  a 
design  for  the  "  Element  of  Earth.'*  Morris,  however,  hanc 
heard  that  he  was  "  an  engraver,  and  no  painter,"  dcdiscd 
the  work  when  completed,  and  Hogarth  accordin^y  sued  bin 
for  the  money  in  the  Westminster  Court,  where,  on  the  281k  of 
May  1728,  the  case  was  decided  in  his  (Hogarth's)  favour,  b 
may  have  been  the  aspersion  thus  early  cast  on  his  skill  ti  a 
painter  (coupled  perhaps  with  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  print* 
selling,  owing  to  the  uncontrolled  circulation  of  piratical  oopiet) 
that  induced  him  about  this  time  to  turn  his  attention  to  tke 
production  of  "  small  conversation  pieces"  (t.e.  groups  ii  ofl 
of  full-length  portraits  from  12  to  15  in.  high),  many  of  viach 
are  still  preserved  in  different  collections.  "  This/'  he  nySi 
"  having  novelty,  succeeded  for  a  few  years."  Anong  U^ 
other  efforts  in  oil  between  1728  and  1732  were  "  The  Wautenl 
Conversation,"  "  The  House  of  Commons  examining  Bambrid|r,'* 
an  infamous  warden  of  the  Fleet,  and  several  pictures  ef  the 
chief  actors  in  Gay's  popular  Beggar*s  Opera, 

On  the  23rd  of  March  1729  he  was  married  at  old  PadifiB|Ui 
church  to  Jane  Thomhill,  the  only  daughter  of  Kent'k  oni 
above  mentioned.  The  match  was  a  claiulestine  one,  ahhem^ 
Lady  Thomhill  appears  to  have  favoured  it.  We  not  hwr  d 
him  in  "  lodgings  at  South  Lambeth,"  where  he  rcndcnd  ■>■* 
assistance  to  the  then  well-known  Jonathan  Tyen,  1A0  flfCWl 
Vauxhall  in  1732  with  an  entertainment  styled  a  riiitt  d 
fresco.  For  these  gardens  Hogarth  painted  a  poor  pfelM  d 
Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn,  and  be  alio  pcrmkted  H^a* 
to  make  copies  of  the  later  iciiet  of  the  **  Four  Tlncioltkt  DV-* 
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In  retum,  the  grateful  Tytn  presented  him  with  a  gold  pass 
ticket  *'  In  perpetuam  Beneficu  Memoriam"  It  was  long  thought 
that  Hogarth  designed  this  himself.  Mr  Warwick  Wroth  (J^Kinif. 
maUe  Ckronkk,  v<4.  xviii.)  doubts  this,  although  he  tldnks  it 
probable  that  Hogarth  designed  some  of  the  silver  Vauxhall 
passes  which  are  figured  in  Wilkinson's  Londina  iUustrata.  The 
only  engravings  between  1726  and  1732  which  need  be  referred 
to  are  the  "  Large  Masquerade  Hcket "  (1727),  another  satire 
00  masquerades,  and  the  print  ol  " Buiiington  Gate"  (1731), 
evoked  l^  Pbpe's  BpisUe  to  Lord  BnHingUm,  and  defending 
Lord  Chandos,  who  is  therein  satirized.  This  print  gave  great 
offence,  and  was,  it  is  said,  suppressed. 

By  1731  Ho|^h  must  have  completed  the  earliest  of  the 
aeries  of  moral  works  which  first  gave  him  his  position  as  a  great 
and  original  genius.  This  was  "A  Harlot's  Progress,"  the 
painrings  for  which,  if  we  may  trust  the  date  in  the  last  of  the 
pictures,  were  finished  in  that  year.  Almost  immediately  after- 
wards be  must  have  b^;un  to  engrave  them — a  task  he  had  at 
first  intended  to  leave  to  others.  From  an  advertisement  in 
the  CMMlry  Jomrnal;  or,  the  CrafUmaUf  29th  of  January  1732, 
the  pictures  were  then  being  engraved,  and  from  later  announce* 
ments  it  seems  dear  that  they  were  delivered  to  the  subscribers 
early  in  the  following  April,  on  the  21st  of  which  month  an 
unautboriaed  prose  description  of  them  was  published.  We  have 
no  recoid  of  the  particular  train  of  thought  which  prompted 
these  stoiy-pictures;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  fairly  assumed 
that  the  necessity  for  creating  some  link  of  interest  between 
the  personages  of  the  little  "  conversation  pieces"  above  referred 
to,  led  to  the  further  idea  of  connecting  several  groups  or  scenes 
so  as  to  form  a  sequent  narrative.  "  I  wished,"  says  Hogarth, 
"  to  compose  pictures  on  canvas,  nmilar  to  representations  on 
the  stage. "  "  I  have  endeavoured,"  he  says  again,  "to  treat 
my  subject  as  a  dramatic  writer;  my  picture  is  my  stage,  and 
men  and  women  my  players,  who  by  means  of  certain  actions 
and  gestures  are  to  nhibit  a  dumb  shew."  There  was  never  a 
more  eloquent  dumb  show  than  this  of  the  "  Harbt's  Progress." 
In  six  scenes  the  miserable  career  of  a  woman  of  the  town  is 
timoed  out  remorselessly  from  its  first  facile  beginning  to  its 
shameful  and  degraded  end.  Nothing  of  the  detail  is  softened 
or  abated;  the  whole  b  acted  out  coram  populo^  with  the  hard, 
uncompassionale  morality  of  the  age  the  painter  lived  in,  while 
the  introductioa  here  and  there  <rf  one  pr  two  well-known 
characters  such  as  Cofend  Charteris  and  Justice  Gonson  give  a 
vivid  reality  to  the  satire.  It  had  an  immediate  success.  To 
say  nothing  of  the  fact^that  the  talent  of  the  paintings  completely 
recoQpled  Sir  James  ThomhiU  to  the  son-in-law  he  had  hitherto 
refused  to  acknowledge,  more  than  twelve  hundred  names  of 
sabscribeis  to  the  engravings  were  entered  in  the  artist's  book. 
On  the  appearance  of  plate  iii.  the  lords  of  the  treasury  trooped 
to  the  print  slu^  for  Sir  John  Gonson's  portrait  which  it  contained. 
The  story  was  made  into  a  pantomime  by  Theophilus  Gibber, 
and  hy  some  one  die  into  a  ballad  opera;  and  it  gave  rise  to 
nnnicrote  pamphlets  and  poems.  ^  It  was  painted  on  fan-mounts 
and  transferred  to  cups  and  saucers.  Lastly,  it  was  f redy 
pirated.    There  could  be  no  surer  testimony  to  its  popularity. 

From  the  MSS.  of  George  Vertue  in  the  British  Museum 
(Add.  MSS.  23069-98)  it  seems  that  during  the  progress  of  the 
plate»»  Hogarth  was  domiciled  with  his  father-in-law,  Sir  James 
Tbornihin,  in  the  Middle  Piazza,  Covent  Garden  (the  "  second 
bouse  eastward  from  James  Street "),  and  it  must  have  been 
ihcnce  that  set  out  the  historical  expedition  from  London  to 
Sheer  nesa  of  which  the  original  record  still  exists  at  the  British 
Mttseom.  This  is  an  oblong  MS.  volume  entitled  An  Account 
ef  wkai  t€€m*d  m»Mt  Remarkable  in  lh«  Fim  Days*  Peregrination 
if  tk€  Fim  FoBoming  Persons,  nd..  Messieurs  TotMali,  Scott, 
Hogarth,  Tkomkili  and  Forrest.  Begun  on  Saturday  May  ijlh 
1739  amd  Finish'd  On  Ike  31st  of  the  Same  Month.  Abi  tu  et 
fee  similiter,  inscription  on  Duhrich  CoUege  Porch.  The  journal, 
which  Is  written  by  Ebeoezer,  the  father  of  Garrick's  friend 
Theododni  Forrest,  gites  n  good  idea  of  what  a  "  frisk  "—as 
Johnson  caOed  it — waa  hi  those  days,  while  the  illustrations  I 
by  Hogarth  and  Samuel  Scott  the  landscape  painter.  I 


John  Thomhill,  Sir  James's  son,  made  the  map.  This  version 
(in  prose)  was  subsequently  run  into  rhyme  by  one  of  Hogarth's 
friends,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Gostling  of  Canterbury,  and  after  the 
artist's  death  both  versions  were  published.  In  the  absence 
of  other  biographical  detail,  they  are  of  considerable  interest 
to  the  student  of  Hogarth.  In  1733  Hogarth  moved  into  the 
"  Golden  Head  "  in  Ldoester  Fieldb,  which,  with  occasional 
absences  at  Chiswick,  he  continued  to  occupy  until  his  death. 
By  December,  of  this  ytar  he  was  already  engaged  upon  the 
engravings  of  a  second  Progress,  that  of  a  Rake.  It  was  not  as 
successful  as  its  predecessor.  It  was  in  dght  plates  in  lieU  of 
six.  The  st<xy  h  unequal;  but  there  is  nothing  finer  than  tfie 
figure  of  the  desperate  hero  in  the  Covent  Q ardcn  gaming-house, 
or  the  admirable  scenes  in  the  Fleet  prison  and  Bedlam,  where 
at  last  his  headlong  career  comes  to  its  tragic  termination.  The 
plates  abound  with  allusive  suggestion  and  covert  humour; 
but  it  Is  impossible  to  attempt  any  detailed  description  of  them 
here. 

"A  Rake's  Progress"  was  dated  June  25,  1735,  *^^  the 
engravings  bear  the  words  "  according  to  Act  of  Parliament." 
This  was  an  act  (8  Geo.  II.  cap.  13)  which  Hogarth  had  been 
instrumental  in  obtaining  from  the  legislature,  being  stirred 
thereto  by  the  shameless  pirades  of  rival  printsellers.  Although 
loos^y  drawn,  it  served  its  purpose;  and  the  painter  comme- 
mor&ted  his  success  by  a  long  inscription  on  the  plate  entitled 
"  Crowns,  Mitres,  &c,"  afterwards  used  asasubscription  ticket  to 
the  Election  series.  These  subscription  tickets  to  his  engravings, 
let  us  add,  are  among  the  brightest  and  most  vivadous  of  the 
artist's  productions.  That  to  the  "Harlot's  Progress"  was 
entitled  "Boys  peeping  at  Nature,"  while  the  Rake's  Progress 
was  heralded  by  the  delightful  etching  known  as  "  A  Plttsed 
Audience  at  a  Play,  or  The  Laughing  Audience." 

We  must  pass  more  briefly  over  the  prints  which  followed  the 
two  Progresses,  noting  first "  A  Modern  Midnight  Conversation," 
an  admirable  drinking  scene  which  comes  between  them  id  1733, 
and  the  bright  little  plate  of  "  Southwark  Fair,"  which,  although 
dated  1733,  was  published  with  "  A  Rake*s  Progress  "  in  1735. 
Between  these  and  "  Marriage d  la  mode"  upon  the  pictures  of 
which  the  painter  must  have  been  not  long  after  at  work,  come  the 
small  prints  of  the  "  Consultation  of  Physicians  "  and  "  Sleeping 
Congregation"  (1736),  the  "Scholars  at  a  Lecture"  (1737);  the 
"  Four  Times  of  the  Day  "  (1738),  a  series  of  pictures  of  18th 
cent  luy  life,  the  earlier  designs  for  which  have  been  already  rdeired 
to;  the*'  Strolling  Aaresses  dressing  in  a  Barn"  (1738),  which 
Walpole  hdd  to  be,  "for  wit  and  imagination,  without  any 
other  end,  the  best  of  all  the  painter's  works  ";  and  finally  the 
admirable  plates  of  the  Distrest  Poet  painfully  composing  a 
poem  on  'Riches "in  a  garret,  and  the  Enraged  Musidan 
fulminating  from  his  parlour  window  upon  a  discordant  orchestra 
of  knife-grinders,  milk-girls,  ballad-singers  and  the  rest  upon  the 
pavement  outside.  These  are  dated  respectively  1736  and  1741. 
To  this  period  also  ii.e.  the  period  preceding  the  production 
of  the  plates  of  "  Marriage  d  la  mode  ")  belong  two  of  those 
histoiy  pictures  to  which,,  in  emulation  of  the  Haymans  and 
Thornhllls,  the  artist  was  continually  attracted.  "  The  Pool  of 
Bethesda  "  and  the  "  Good  Samaritan,"  "  with  figures  seven  feet 
high,"  were  painted  circa  1736,  and  presented  by  the  artist  to 
St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  where  they  remain.  They  were  not 
masterpieces;  and  it  is  pleasanter  to  think  of  his  connexion 
with  (iaptain  Coram's  recently  esuUished  Foundling  Hospital 
(1739)*  which  he  aided  with  his  money,  his  graver  and  his  brush, 
and  for  which  he  painted  that  admirable  portrait  of  the  good 
old  philanthrdpist  which  is  still,  and  deservedly,  one  of  its  chid 
ornaments. 

In  "  A  Harlot's  Progress  "  Hogarth  had  not  strayed  much 
beyond  the  tower  walks  of  sodety,  and  although,  in  "A  Rake's 
Progress,"  his  hero  was  taken  from  the  middle  classes,  he  can 
scarcdy  be  said  to  have  quitted  those  fidds  of  observation  which 
are  common  to  every  spectator.  It  is  therdore  more  remarkable, 
looking  to  his  education  and  antecedents,  that  his  masterpiece, 
"  Maniage  d  la  mode,"  should  successfully  depict,  as  the  advert  iae- 
ment  has  it,  "  a  variety  of  modem  occurrences  in  high  life." 
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Yet,  u  an  accurate  delineation  of  upper  class  i8th  centuiy 
society,  his  "  Marriage  d  la  mode  "  has  never,  we  believe,  been 
seriously  assailed.  The  countess's  bedroom,  the  earl's  apartment 
with  its  lavish  coronets  and  old  masters,  the  grand  saloon  with 
its  marble  pillars  and  grotesque  ornaments,  are  fully  as  true  to 
nature  as  the  frowsy  chamber  in  the  "  Turk's  Head  Bagm'o," 
the  quack-doctor's  museum  in  St  Martin's  Lane,  or  the  mean 
opulence  of  the  merchant's  house  in  the  dty.  And  what  story 
could  be  more  vividly,  more  perspicuously,  more  powerfully  told 
than  this  godless  alliance  of  sacs  H  parckemins — this  miserable 
tragedy  of  an  ill-assorted  marriage?  There  is  no  defect  of  in- 
vention, no  superfluity  of  detail,  no  purposeless  stroke.  It  has 
the  merit  of  a  work  by  a  great  master  of  fiction,  with  the  addi- 
tional advantages  which  result  from  the  pictorial  fashion  of  the 
narrative;  and  it  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  it  is  still  to 
be  seen  by  all  the  world  in  the  National  Gallery  in  London, 
where  it  can  tell  its  own  tale  better  than  pages  of  commentary. 
The  engravings  of  "  Marriage  d  la  mode  "  were  dated  April  1745. 
Although  by  this  time  the  painter  found  a  ready  market  for  his 
engravings,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  equally  successful 
in  selling  his  pictures.  The  people  bought  his  prints;  but  the 
richer  and  not  numerous  connoisseurs  who  purchased  pictures 
were  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  importers  and  manufacturers 
of  "old  masters."  In  February  1745  the  original  oil  paintings 
of  the  two  Progresses,  the  "  Four  Times  of  the  Day  "  and  the 
"Strolling  Actresses"  were  still  unsold.  On  the  last  day  of 
that  month  Hogarth  disposed  of  them  by  an  ill-devised  kind  of 
auction,  the  details  of  which  may  be  read  in  Nichols's  Anecdotes, 
for  the  paltry  ^m  of  £427,7s.  No  better  fate  attended  "  Marriage 
d  la  mode,"  which  six  years  later  became  the  property  of  Mr  Lane 
of  Hillingdon  for  1 20  guineas,  being  then  in  Carlo  Maratti  frames 
which  had  cost  the  artist  four  guineas  a  piece.  Something  of  this 
was  no  doubt  due  to  Hogarth's  impracticable  arrangements, 
but  the  fact  shows  conclusively  how  completely  blind  his  con- 
temporaries were  to  his  merits  as  a  painter,  and  how  hopelessly 
in  bondage  to  the  all-powerful  picture-dealers.  Of  these  latter 
the  painter  himself  gave  a  graphic  picture  in  a  letter  addressed 
by  him  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Britophil "  to  the  St  James's 
Evening  Post,  in  June  1737. 

But  if  Hogarth  was  not  successful  with  his  dramas  on  canvas, 
be  occasionally  shared  with  his  contemporaries  in  the  popularity 
of  portrait  painting.  For  a  picture,  executed  in  1746,  of  Garrick 
as  Richard  HI.  he  was  paid  £200,  "  which  was  more,"  says  he, 
"  than  any  English  artist  ever  received  for  a  single  portrait." 
In  the  same  year  a  sketch  of  Simon  Fraser,  Lord  Lovat,  after- 
wards beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  had  an  exceptional  success. 

We  must  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  enumeration  of  the 
most  important  of  his  remaining  works.  These  are  "  The  Stage 
Coach  or  Country  Inn  Yard"  (1747);  the  series  of  twelve  plates 
entitled  "Industry  and  Idleness"  (1747),  depicting  the  career 
of  two  London  apprentices;  the  "Gate  of  Calais"  (1749), 
which  had  its  origin  in  a  rather  unfortunate  visit  paid  to  France 
by  the  painter  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle;  the  "  March 
to  Finchley  "  (1750); "  Beer  Street,"  "  Gin  Lane"  and  the  "  Four 
Stages  of  Cruelty"  (1751);  the  admirable  representations  of 
election  humours  in  the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  entitled 
"  Four  Prints  of  an  Election"  (1755-1758);  and  the  plate  of 
"  Credulity,  Superstition  and  Fanaticism,  a  Medley  "  (1762), 
adapted  from  an  earlier  unpublished  design  called  "  Enthusiasm 
Delineated."  Besides  these  must  be  chronicled  three  more 
essays  in  the  "  great  style  of  history  painting,"  viz.  "  Paul 
before  Felix,"  "Moses  brought  to  Pharaoh's  Daughter  "  and  the 
Altarpiece  for  St  Mary  Rcdcliflfe  at  Bristol.  The  first  two  were 
engraved  in  1751-1752,  the  last  in  1794.  A  subscription  ticket  to 
the  earlier  pictures,  entitled  "  Paul  before  Felix  Burlesqued,"  had 
a  popularity  far  greater  than  that  of  the  prints  themselves. 

In  1745  Hogarth  painted  that  admirable  portrait  of  himself 
with  his  dog  Trump,  which  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery.  In 
a  comer  of  this  he  had  drawn  on  a  palette  a  serpentine  curve 
with  the  words  "  The  Line  of  Beauty."  Much  inquiry  ensued 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  hieroglyphic;  and  in  an  unpropitious 
hour  the  painter  resolved  to  explain  himself  in  writing.    The 


result  was  the  well-known  Analysis  of  Beauty  (1751),  a  XitUm 
to  fix  "  the  fluctuating  ideas  of  Taste,"  otherwise  a  dcsiAaiy 
essay  having  for  pretext  the  precept  attributed  to  Mkfaelamdi 
that  a  figure  should  be  always  "Pyramidall,  Serpent  like  nd 
multiplied  by  one  two  and  three."    The  fate  of  the  book  vis 
what  might  have  been  expected.    By  the  painter's  adhncBU 
it  was  praised  as  a  final  deliverance  upon  aesthetics;  by  Ui 
enemies  and  professional  rivals,  its  obscurities,  and  tl^  Buaor 
errors  which,  notwithstanding  the  benevolent  vSLons  of  Utcniy 
friends,  the  work  had  not  escaped,  were  made  th«  subject  i 
endless  ridicule  and  caricature.    It  added  little  to  its  author^ 
fame,  and  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  Ite  ever  CBdertesfc 
it.    Moreover,  there  were  further  humiliations  in  store  for  bin. 
In  1759  the  success  of  a  little  picture  called  "The  Lady's  Uft 
Stake,"  painted  for  Lord  Charlemont,  procured  htm  a  ( 
from  Sir  Richard  Grosvenor  to.  paint  another  picture 
the  same  terms."    Unhappily  on  this  occasion  he  deserted  lii 
own  field  of  genre  and  socid  satire,  to  select  the  stoiy  fna 
Boccaccio  (or  rather  Drydcn)  of  Sigismunda  weeping  over  Ik 
heart  of  her  murdered  lover  Guiscardo,  being  the  subject  <rf  § 
picture  in  Sir  Luke  Schaub's  collection  by  Furini  which  lid 
recently  been  sold  for  £400.    The  picture,  over  which  be  ipot 
much  time  and  patience,  was  not  regarded  as  a  success;  ssd 
Sir  Richard  rather  meanly  shu£9cd  out  of  his  bargain  vptm.  tk 
plea  that  "  the  constantly  having  it  before  one's  eyes,  would  be 
too  often  occasioning  melancholy  ideas  to  arise  in  one's  mini* 
Sigismunda,  therefore,  much  to  the  artist's  mortificatioii,  aii 
the  delight  of  the  malicious,  remained  upon  his  hands.    AS|  by 
her  husband's  desire,  his  widow  valued  it  at  £500,  it  fanad  ds 
purchaser  until  after  her  death,  when  the  Boyddk  bou|^  It 
for  56  guineas.    It  was  exhibited,  with  others  of  Hogutb^ 
pictures,  at  the  Spring  Gardens  exhibition  of  1761,  (or  ik 
catalogue  of  which  Hogarth  engraved  a  Head-piece  and  a  Tii> 
piece  which  are  still  the  delight  of  collectors;  and  finaSy,  by 
the  bequest  of  Mr  J.  H.  Anderdon,  it  passed  in  1879  to  tk 
National  Gallery,  where,  in  spite  of  theatrical  treatment  ni 
a  repulsive  theme,  it  stiU  commands  admiratioo  for  its  coIpb^ 
drawing  and  expression. 

In  1761  Hogarth  was  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  he  had  btt 
three  years  more  to  live.  These  three  years  were  embiuacf 
by  an  unhappy  quarrel  with  his  quondam  friends,  John  Wi&a 
and  Churchill  the  poet,  over  which  most  of  his  biographen  m 
contented  to  pass  rapidly.  Having  succeeded  Jolu  Thonkl 
in  1757  as  Serjeant  painter  (to  which  post  be  was  reappoiald 
at  the  accession  of  George  III.),  an  evil  genius  prompted  Ub 
in  1762  to  do  some  "  timed  "  thing  in  the  ministerial  interest.nf 
he  accordingly  published  the  indifferent  satire  of  "  The  Ttmi, 
plate  i."  This  at  once  brought  him  into  collision  with  Vika 
and  Churchill,  and  the  immediate  result  was  a  violent  attack 
upon  him,  both  as  a  man  and  an  artist,  in  the  opposition  Sti^ 
Briton,  No.  17.  The  alleged  decay  of  his  powers,  the  niscarriice 
of  Sigismunda,  the  cobbled  composition  of  the  Andjsis,  fCR 
all  discussed  with  scurrilous  malignity  by  those  who  bad  kiiO>> 
his  domestic  life  and  learned  his  weaknesses.  The  old  titi* 
was  deeply  wounded,  and  his  health  was  failing.  Early  ia  tk 
next  year,  however,  he  replied  by  that  portrait  of  Wilkes  triicb 
will  for  ever  cany  his  squinting  features  to  posterity.  CfaHctf 
retaliated  in  July  by  a  savage  Epistle  to  William  Hogflrtk,W  vhitk 
the  artist  rejoined  by  a  print  of  Churchill  as  a  bear,  in  tmbadi 
and  ruffles,  not  the  most  successful  of  his  works.  "  The  pitanriri 
and  pecuniary  advantage,"  writes  Hogarth  manfully,  "^^ 
I  derived  from  these  two  engravings  "  (of  Wilkes  and  Quiibil}* 
"  together  with  occasionally  riding  on  horseback,  niond  wt 
to  as  much  health  as  can  be  expected  at  my  time  of  Bfe." 
produced  but  one  more  print,  that  of  "  Finis,  or  The 
March  1764,  a  strange  jumble  of  "fag  ends,"  bdeukdu^ 
tail-piece  to  his  collected  prinU;  and  on  the  s6th  Odobcr  d 
the  same  year  he  died  of  an  aneurism  at  hu  booK  fai ! 
Square.    His  wife,  to  whom  he  left  hk  plates 

of  income,  survived  him  until  1789.    He  vis  hi 

churchyard,  where  a  tomb  was  erect«l  to  Um  kv  MbjBlt^ 
in  1771,  with  anepiUpfalorGaiTklk    llBif|rfi%^ 
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to  Chiiinck  Gardens,  itill  stands  the  little,  ved-brick  Georgian 
TiHa  in  which  from  September  1749  untfl  hit  death  h^  qient 
the  summer  seasons.  After  jnany  vidasitudes  and  changes  of 
ownership  it  was  purchased  in  1903  by  Lieut.-CoIonel  Shipway 
ofCbiswick,  who  turned  it  into  ^Hogarth  museum  and  preserved 
it  to  the  nation. 

From  such  records  of  him  as  survive,  Hogartn  appears  to  have 
been  much  what  from  his  portrait  one  ini^t  suppose  him  to 
have  been — a  blue^yed,  honest,  combative  little  man,  thoroughly 
insular  in  hb  prejudices  and  antipathies,  fond  of  flattery,  sensitive 
like  most  satirists,  a  good  friend,  an  intractable  enemy,  ambitious, 
as  he  somewhere  says,  in  all  things  to  be  singular,  and  not  always 
accurately  estimating  the  extent  of  his  powers.  With  the  art 
connoiaseunhip  of  his  day  he  was  wholly  at  war,  because,  aS  be 
believed,  it  favoured  foreign  mediocrity  at  the  expense  of  native 
talent;  and  in  the  heat  of  argument  he  would  probably,  as  he 
admits,  often  come  "  to  utter  blasphemous  expressions  against 
the  divinity  even  of  Raphael  Urbino,  Correggio  and  Michel- 
angekx"  But  it  was  rather  against  the  third-rate  copies  of 
third-rate  artists— the  "ship-loads  <^  dead  Christs,  Holy 
Families  and  Midonnss  "— that  his  indignation  was  directed; 
and  in  «t>**W"e  of  his  attitude  with  regard  to  the  great  masters 
o(  art,  it  is  well  to  remember  his  words  to  Mrs  I^ozzi:— "The 
CMwoisaeurs  snd  I  are  at  war,  you  know;  and  because  I  hate 
Iktm,  they  think  I  haU  Tiiian—^nd  let  themi " 

But  ifto  doubt  it  was  in  a  measure  owing  to  thb  hostOe  attitude 
of  his  towards  the  all-powerful  picture-brokers  that  his  con- 
temporaries failed  to  recognize  adequatdy  his  merits  as  a  painter, 
and  persisted  in  r^arding  him  as  an  ingenious  humorist  alone. 
Time  has  reversed  that  unjust  sentence.  He  is  now  held  to  have 
been  a  splendid  painter,  pure  and  harmonious  in  his  ookwring, 
wooderf dly  dexterous  and  direct  in  his  hsndling,  and  in  hb 
composition  leaving  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired.  As  an  en- 
graver his  work  is  more  conspicuous  for  its  vigour,  spirit  and 
mtciUgibaity  than  for  finish  anid  beauty  of  line.  He  desired  that 
It  should  tdl  its  own  tale  plainly,  and  bear  the  distinct  impress  of 
kb  individuality,  and  in  thb  he  thoroughly  succeeded.  As  a 
(Iraogbtsman  hb  skill  has  sometimes  been  debated,  and  hb  work 
at  times  undoubtedly  bears  marks  of  haste,  and  even  carelessness. 
If.  however,  he  b  judged  by  hb  best  instead  of  hb  worst,  he 
mill  not  be  found  wanting  in  thb  respect.  But  it  b  not  after 
all  as  a  draui^tsman,  an  engrsver  or  a  painter  that  he  claims 
hb  unique  position  among  English  artbts— it  b  as  a  htmiorbt 
and  a  satirist  upon  canvaa.  Regarded  in  thb  light  he  has  never 
been  equalled,  whether  for  hb  vigour  of  realism  and  dramatic 
power,  hb  fancy  and  invention  in  the  decoration  of  hb  story, 
or  hb  merciless  anatomy  and  exposure  of  foUy  and  wickedness. 
If  wc  regard  him— as  he  loved  to  regard  himself— as  "  author  " 
rather  than  "  artist,"  hb  |)4ace  b  with  the  great  masters  of 
literature,— with  the  Thackerays  and  Fieldings,  the  Cervantes 
and  Moliires. 

AcTUonrmSb— The  main  body  of  Hogarth  literatnie  b  to  be  found 
ti  the  aiitbbiognphical  Memoramda  published  by  John  IreUnd  in 
)79S.  and  in  the  MicccaMve  AneedoUs  of  the  antiquary  John  Nichols. 
Much  minute  information  has  also  been  collected  in  F.  G.  Stephens's 
Lataloimt  #f  Iftf  SoHfkal  Primts  and  DramHgs  in  tht  British  Museum. 
But  a  eoptons  bibliocrsphy  of  books,  pamphlets,  &c,  rehting.to 
Hogarth,  together  with  deUtlcd  caUlogues  of  his  paintings  and 

rrints,  win  be  found  in  the  Memoir  <rf  Hoeaith  by  Austin  Dobsoo. 
mt  iaaoed  in  1879,  thb  was  reprinted  and  expanded  in  1891, 1897, 
1903  and  finally  m  1907.  Pictures  by  Hogarth  from  private  oollec- 
t»ooa  as«  constantly  to  oe  found  at  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  0\d 
Master*  at  Borliiigtoo  House:  but  most  of  the  best-known  works 
have  permanent  homes  in  public  gallefies.  "  Marriage  d  la  mode,  " 
"  Sigitmumla.'*  '*  Uvinb  Fenton?'  the  "  Shrimp  Girl,"  the  '*  Gate 
of  Calais,"  the  portraits  of  himself,  hb  sister  and  hb  servants,  are 
aQ  in  the  NatkMat  Gallery;  the  "  Rake's  Progress"  and  the  Election 
Srrie«,  in  the  Soane  Museum;  and  the  "  March  to  Finchley  "  and 
"CaMin  Coram"  in  the  Foundling.  Therearealsonoublepictuiesin 
the  Fitxwillbm  Museum  at  Cainbridce  and  the  National  Portrait 
r-allery.  At  the  Print  Room  in  the  Britbh  Museum  there  b  also  a 
%cry  interesting  set  of  sixteen  designs  for  the  series  called  **  Industry 
and  Idleness."  the  majority  of  whkh  formeriy  belonged  to  Horace 
Walpc^  (A.  D.) 


(1770-1835).  Scottbh  poet,  known  as  the 
" £ctrick  ShcphcRl,''.wat  baptbed  at  Ettrick  in  Sdklikshira 


on  the  9th  of  December  177a  Hb  ancestors  had4>een  shepherds 
for  centuries.  He  received  hardly  any  school  training,  and 
seems  to  have  had  difliculty  In  getting  books  to  read.  After 
spending  hb  early  yi^ars  herding  sheep  for  different  masters,  he 
was  engiged  as  shq>herd  by  Mr  Laidlaw,  tenant  of  Blackhouse, 
in  the  parish  of  Yarrow,  from  1790  tiU  1799.  He  was  treated 
with  great  kindness,  and  had  access  to  a  Urge  collection  of 
books.  When  thb  was  exhausted  he  subscribed  to  a  drcubting 
library  in  Peebles.  While  attending  to  hb  flock,  he  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  reading.  He  profited  by  the  company  of 
hb  master's  sons,  of  whom  WOliam  Laidbw  b  known  as  the 
friend  of  Scott  and  the  author  of  Lmeys  PliUm*,  Hogg's  first 
printed  piece  was  "  The  Mbtakes  of  a  Night "  in  the  Seals 
UagoMine  for  October  1794,  and  in  1801  he  published  hb  Scottish 
PastoraU,  In  i8oa  Hogg  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  was  then  collecting  materiab  for  hb  Border  Minstrelsy. 
On  Sicott's  recommendation  Constable  published  Hogg's  mis^ 
cellaneons  poems  {The  Moumlain  Bwd)  in  1807.  By  thb  work, 
and  by  The  Shepherd's  Guide,  being  a  Practical  Treatise  an  the 
Diseases  of  Sheep,-  Hogg  realised  about  £300.  With  thb  money 
he  unfortunately  embarked  in  farming  in  Dumfriesshire,  and 
in  three  years  was  utteriy  ruined,  having  to  abandon  all  hb 
effects  to  hb  creditors.  He  returned  to  Ettrick,  only  to  find 
that  he  could  not  even  obtain  employment  as  a  shJepberd;  so 
he  set  off  in  February  x8io  to  push  hb  f<Htune  in  Edinbur^ 
as  a  literary  adventurer.  In  the  same  year  he  published  a  coUec- 
tion  of  songs.  The  Forest  Minstrel,  to  which  he  was  the  largest 
contributor.  Thb  book,  being  dedicated  to  the  countess  of 
Dalkeith  (afterwards  duchess  of  Bucdeuch),  and  recommended 
to  her  notice  by  Scott,  was  rewarded  with  a  present  of  xoo 
guineas.  He  then  began  a  weekly  periodical.  The  Spy,  which 
he  continued  from  September  x8io  tiU  August  x8ii.  The 
appearance  of  The  Queen's  Wake  in  1813  esublished  Hogg's 
reputatimi  as  a  poet;  Byron  recommended  it  to  John  Murray, 
who  brought  out  an  Eng^Ush  edition.  The  scene  of  the  poem 
b  laid  in  1561;  the  queen  b  Mary  Stuart;  and  the  "  vnike  " 
provides  a  simple  framework  for  seventeen  poems  sung  by  rival 
bards.  It  was  followed  by  the  Pilgnms  of  the  Sun  (18x5),  and 
Madar  of  the  Moor  (x8i6).  The  duchess  of  Bucdeuch,  on  her 
death-bed  (18x4),  had  asked  her  husband  to  do  something  for 
the  Ettrick  bard;  and  the  duke  gave  him  a  lease  for  life  of  the 
farm  of  Altrive  in.  Yarrow,  consbting  <rf  about  70  acres  of  moor- 
land, on  which  the  poet  built  a  house  and  spent  the  bst  years 
of  hb  life.  In  order  to  obtain  money  to  stock  hb  farm  Hogg 
asked  various  poets  to  contribute  to  a  volume  of  verse  which 
should  be  a  kind  of  poetic  "  benefit "  for  himself.  Failing  in 
hb  applications  he  wrote  a  volume  of  parodies,  published  in 
x8x6,  as  The  Poetic  Mirror,  or  the  Living  Bards  of  Great  Britain. 
He  took  possession  <rf  hb  farm  in  18x7;  but  hb  literary  exertions 
were  never  reUxed.  Before  x890  he  had  written  the  prose  tales 
qf  The  Brownie  of  Bodsbech  (x8x8)  and  two  volumes  of  Winter 
Evening  Tales  (x8ao),  besides  collecting,  editing  and  writing 
part  <rf  two  volumes  of  The  JacMte  Rdics  of  Scotland  (18x9- 
x8ax),  and  omtributing  largely  to  Blackwood's  Magatine.  "  The 
Chaldee  MS.,"Nwhich  appeared  in  IMadhissd'r  If  a^nstfie  (October 
x8x7),  and  gave  such  offence  that  it  was  immedbtely  withdrawn, 
was  largdy  Hogg's  work. 

In  x8ao  he  married  Margaret  Phillips,  a  lady  of  a  good  Annan- 
dale  family,  and  found  himself  possessed  of  about  £1000,  a 
good  house  and  n  well-stocked  farm.  Hogg's  connexion  with 
Biackwood^s  MagaMine  kept  him  continually  before  the  public; 
hb  contributions,  wUch  indude  the  best  of  hb  prose  works* 
were  collected  m  the  Shepherd's  Calendar  (X829).  The  wit  and 
mischief  of  some  of  hb  Uterary  friends  made  fttt  with  hb  name 
as  the  "  Shepherd  "  of  the  Noeta  Ambrosianae,  end  represented 
him  in  ludicrous  and  grotesque  aspects;  but  the  effect  of  the 
whole  was  favourable  to  hb  popubrity.  '*  Whatever  may  be 
the  merits  of  the  picture  of  the  Shepherd  [In  the  Noctes  Am-' 
brosianae\—iLXid  no  one  will  deny  its  power  and  genius,"  writes 
Professor  Veitch— "  it  b  true,  aU  the  same,  that  thb  Shepherd 
was  not  the  Shepherd  of  Ettrick  or  the  man  James  Hogg.  He 
was  ndther  a  Socrates  nor  n  Fabtaff,  neither  to  be  credited 
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Firili  g/  WtmaK  (iS»},  tad  7<l>  Ttrn  PmHIi  of  Uoh  (iSii), 
were  I<dIowed  in  iSis  by  40  tpic  poem,  Qua*  Bymtt,  which 
wu  imfivounblr  iccclvn).  He  viiited  London  io  iSji,  ind  wu 
much  LionizctL  On  bis  return  a  public  dinner  wu  given  to  him 
in  Peehles,— Proteuor  Wilton  in  the  chair, — and  he  icknow- 
ledged  that  he  bad  at  hit  "  found  fame."  Hit  beillh,  however, 
wu  Krioiuly  impaired.  With  hii  pen  [n  hii  bund  lo  the  lut, 
Hogg  in  igj4  publiihed  a  volume  of  Ijty  Strmm,  and  Tit 
Dnuilic  Uaniurs  and  Prietit  Lije  0/  Sir  Wallir  S«ia,  a  book 
which  Lockhait  regarded  u  >o  inftLDgement  on  bit  rigbta. 
In  iSj5  appeared  three  volumes  of  rafup/ lib  (fori  o/ifoiUrMe. 
Hogg  died  on  the  iiit  of  Noveinber  1S3S,  and  vu  buried  la 
the  churchyard  of  bis  native  piriib  Etlrick.  Bll  fame  had 
icemed  to  Gil  the  whole  district,  and  wu  hrigbtat  at  iti  doiei 
bit  prcience  was  anodated  with  all  the  border  iporta  and 
feativiltei;  ajld  u  a  man  Jamet  Hogg  waa  ever  funk,  joyous 
and  charitaUo.  It  ii  mainly  ai  a  great  peasant  poet  that  be 
lives  in  literature.  Some  of  his  lyrin  and  minor  poems— bis 
"Skylark,"  "When  the  Kye  csmcs  Hame,"  bit  venes  on  the 
"  CoDieC  "  and  "  Evening  Star,"  and  hit  "  Addrem  to  Lady 
Ann  Scolt  "—are  eiquiiiie.  Tkt  Qiatn'i  Walii  unites  bb 
characteristic  eicellences— hit  command  of  the  old  romantic 
ballad  style,  his  graceful  fairy  mytbology  and  his  aerial  flights 
of  ima^nation.  In  (he  fairy  story  of  Omcny  in  this  work 
Hogg  seems  completely  transformed;  be  is  absorbed  in  the 
ideal  and  supernatural,  and  write*  under  direct  and  immediate 


and  begging  for  small  gifts  or  alms.  Tlwse  nxually  tali  lb> 
form  of  an  oaten  cake.  The  derivatioa  of  tbe  term  has  ban 
much  diqiuled.  Cotgrave  (1611)  says:  "It  is  the  vsicc  d 
the  (ountry  folks  begging  small  present*  or  New  Year's  t>f>s 
...  an  ancient  term  of  rejoicing  derived  Irom  the  Drai^ 
■ho  were  wont  the  firtt  of  each  January  to  go  into  tbe  wooik, 
when,  having  iacri6ced  and  banquetted  logetbei,  they  (athofd 
mistletoe,  esteeming  it  eicelleot  to  make  beula  fruitful  lad 
most  tovenyoe  against  all  poysou."  And  be  ciicnects  the  ■ort, 
througb  such  Norman  Fiencb  fonct  a*<ka(H<*wrt,  with  the  dd 
French  agyilanriaif,  whicb  he  eiptainl  a*  an  taCTan-at^.  "u 
the  miilleioel  the  New  Veiri"— this  being  (00  his  iniiiiitcla- 
lion]  tbe  Diuidical  salutation  (a  tbe  coming  year  a*  the  nvtOm 
issued  from  the  noods  armed  with  boughs  of  mistletoe.  U 
though  this  uplaDatioo  may  be  accepted  a*  canuinini  tk 
truth  in  leferring  the  word  to  a  French  original,  Cotgian^ 
detailed  etymology  is  now  r^Hidiatcd  by  scientific  philolacal^ 
and   the   identical   French   aptitamei^  remain*,  like  il,  ■ 

HOOSKBAD.  a  cask  for  balding  liquor  or  other  connoditle^ 
such  as  tobacco,  sugar,  molasses,  frc;  also  a  liquid  EPCSSR 
of  capacity,  varying  witb  the  contents.  A*  a  Dieuun  for  blB. 
cider,  tic.,  it  equals  54  galtoni.  A  statute  of  Richard  IIL  (itl]] 
filed  the  bogshead  of  wine  at  63  wine.galloas,  ij.  jit  iafciiil 
gallons.    The  etymology  of  the  ¥n>rd  hu  been  much  distuli^ 


cask  or  liqv 


leongini 


X  found  ic 


I  (i»i-iS6>),  English  man  of 
lelten,  was  bom  at  Nonon,  Durham,  on  tbe  94th  of  May  1701. 
He  ms  educated  at  Durham  grammar  ichool  and  at  Uoivenity 
College,  Oiford.  Here  he  became  the  intimate  friend  of  the 
poet  Shelley,  with  whom  in  1S11  be  wu  eipelled  from  the 
university  for  refusiog  to  disclaim  connciion  wilb  tbe  author- 
ship of  the  pamphlet  TMe  Niuiiity  Jot  Aikaim.  He  *u  then 
tent  to  study  law  at  York,  where  he  remained  for  sii  months. 
Hogg's  behaviour  to  Harriet  Shelley  interrupted  his  relitioBs 
with  her  husband  for  some  lime,  but  in  1S13  the  friendship 
was  renewed  in  London.  In  1K17  Kogg  wu  called  to  the  bar, 
antt  became  later  a  revising  banister.  In  1844  be  inherited 
litxo  under  Shelley's  will,  and  in  185s,  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  poet's  family,  began  to  write  Shelley's 
tnography.  The  first  two  voluoies  of  it  were  published  in  iSjS, 
but  they  proved  10  be  far  more  an  autobiography  than  a 
Uography,  and  Shelley's  representatives  refused  Hogg  futthet 
access  10  the  materials  necessary  for  its  completion.  Hogg  died 
00  the  iTIh  of  August  i36i. 

HOGMAHAy,  the  name  in  Scotland  and  some  parts  of  tbe 
north  of  England  for  New  Year's  Eve,  as  also  for  the  cake  the 


ippeariog  in  various  totns  in  sevoal 
languages,  in  Dutch  aubsnj)  (raodetn  vli^ta^,  Daa. 
oittiffvcd.  O.  Swed.  oxkujvod,  &c  The  word  should  tberduB 
be  "  oahead,"  and  "  bogsbead  "  i*  a  mer«  corruptioo.  It  ktt 
been  suggested  that  tbe  name  arose  from  the  branding  ti  laik 
a  measure  witb  tbe  head  of  an  oi  (set  NMa  and  Q*tria,  vsiis 
iv.  9,  At.  note  by  H.  Tiedcman).  The  New  En^iA  DMmiaj 
does  not  attempt  any  eiptanation  of  the  term,  and  lakit 
"  hogsbead  "  as  the  originil  form,  from  which  the  forms  iaetha 
languages  have  been  corrupted.  Tbe  earlier  Dutch  kn* 
jlmlciAiniil  and  kxkslwit  are  nearer  to  the  En^isb  inns,  ast 
futlbei,  the  Dutch  for  "  oa  "  la  «. 

HOBEHASPBRO,  an  ancient  lortresa  o(  Germany,  in  tk 
kingdom  of  WOittembetg,  10  m.  N.  of  StuHgart,  is  titDsld 
on  *  conical  hill,  noo  It.  high,  overlooking  tbe  totn  oC  A^nf. 
It  wu  formerly  strongly  foilified  and  waa  long  [be  stale  priaa 
of  the  kingdom  of  WUittembeig.  Among  the  many  ^o  km 
been  interned  here  may  be  mentioned  the  notorious  Jew  Entaciei, 
Joseph  SOss-Oppcoheimer  (i6oi~i;]S)  and  tlte  poet  C.  F.  D^ 
Schubart  (.759-1791).  It  is  now  a  reformat 
originally  belonged  to  (he  counts  of  Calw;  it  next  pas 
the  counts  palatine  of  Tubingen  and  from  them  ws*  ac 
in    rjoS  by   WUrttembeig.     In   i  ----- 

eilendcd  and  strengthened,  and  ii 
by  the  Imperialiiis,  uho  occupied  it  until  1649- 
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HOHEHFIinDeEBS,  or  HDHZNniEDiBEic,  a  viDiV  d 
Silesia,  atuut  0  m.  from  tbe  small  town  of  Striegau-  Iigrns 
IS  name  10  a  battle  (also  called  the  battle  of  Stri^n)  ii  ik 
IVar  of  tbe  Austrian  Succession,  fought  on  the  3rd  of  June  i;4( 
Jetvceo  the  Prussians  under  Frederick  tbe  Great  sri  Ik 
^uslriansand  Saions  commanded  by  Prince  Charia  of  UirTsiK 


giver 


!o  the  cb 


m  door  to  door  s 


of  Deo 


a,  bad  di 


upper  Elbe),  and  made  theii 
gradually 


Gie'a  0'  your  white  bread  and  na 


near  Schwcidniti-  At  that  date  the  Austro-SanH  «*irf- 
vancing  (very  slowly  owing  to  tbe  poorness  of  It*  taiM^ 
the  dilatorincss  of  tbe  Sana  utUleiy  tiaii)  fi 
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they  emerged^  uid  the  PniBiui 

Dtnled  ouC  of  light,  while  only 

and  pitroEs  wildwd   the  dcboucba  of  Ibe 

On  the  other  huid  the  Allin  hed  do  intention  of 

Intllc,  but    meut   only,   on   emerging   from    the 

to  teke  up  e  mitable  camping  position  and  thencx 

Brcalau  a>d  the  king,  believing  that  "  the 

t  Itu  witi'  end,  and,  once  the  army  rally  began  iti 

Bnalau,  then  muld  be  frightful  ctmateniatlon  in 

Bnt  in  hd,  u  even  tbe  coolat  obierven  Docind, 

excellent  iiHiiii  and  tMga  for  tbe 

by  the  king.    On  the  jrd  of  June, 

by  Ibe  inviiibk  palroli,  tbe  Auatriint  and  Ssioni 

fnm  tbe  htHa  at  Hohenfiiedberg  with  bandf  playing 

on  flying.     Tbeir  advanced  guard  o{  inlantiy  Mid 

mad  out  into  the  plain,  making  lor  a  line  of  hilli 

nortb-mrt  from  Suiegau,  wbac  the  aimy  wu  to 


this  pronptly  TeUred  In  oids  li 


av^d  bong  nrmindcd* 
Lhe  dope  of  Che  hill  and 
deployed  Ui  di  gnotdia  batiaboui  lacing  the  village.  Tlie 
leading  cavalry  oi  tbe  main  army  came  up  and  deployed  on 
Dumoulin't  left  front  In  open  loUing  ground.  Meantime  ibe 
duke  of  WetMcnfdf  had  Impnviied  a  tine  of  defence,  pcating 
U>  Infantry  in  tbe  nunby  ground  and  about  Pilgnmibain, 
and  hii  cavalry,  partly  in  front  ol  Pilgnouhain  and  partly  on 
the  iDterveiitig  ip«e,  oppoiite  that  of  tbe  PrusDam.  But 
before  tbe  manby  grouid  ns  eOcctivdy  occupied  by  the  duke'i 
Infantry,  bit  caviiry  bad  been  fint  ibaken  by  the  fire  ot 
Dumoulin't  gum  on  tbe  Spitibct)  and  ■  heavy  ballciy  that 
■rat  brou^t  up  on  Id  the  GrlbeDcr  Fodnbcfg,  and  then  cbiiged 
by  tbe  Pnaaiaa  rigbt-mng  cavalry,  ud  In  the  mW*  tbe  AUica 
vere  gradually  driven  is  confuiico  off  tbe  bittkfidd.'  Tbe 
cavalry  battle  wat  ended  by  6,30  aJl,  by  which  time  Dumoulin'i 
grenadien,  itiffened  by  tbe  line  RgimeiiC  A&hajt  (tbe  "  Old 
I>cnBueT'B  "  own),  were  vigorously  attacking  tbe  garden  bcdgei 
and  Willi  of  Pilgramabain,  and  tlie  Suon  and  AiBtiian  infantry 
In  the  nunh  was  being  attacked  by  Prince  Dietrich  oi  Deuau 

'"     '  g  of  the  king^  infmlry.   Tlie  line  infantry 

■ever,  did  not  work  eaiQy  in  bad  ground, 
iren  Heady  and  well  drilled.  After  an 
fupported  by  tbe  gum  and  continually 
mt  of  tbe  Btmy  cloacd  up,  the  prince 
my  from  the  nianh,  while  Dumoulin 
Mpi  out  ol  Pilgnmubain.  By  7  t.ti.  the 
be  left  wins  of  tbe  allied  inny,  were  In 

,  woe  bdng  defeated,  Fiinoi  Cbirlei  of 
e  aotUng,  believiog  thai  tbe  caanonade 
wtpott  ^aii  loi  the  poMmlan  of  the 
genetab  indeed  had  drawn  out  tbeir 
ndt  in  order  of  battle,  tbe  infantry  aouth 


.  g  advance  witboat  oidert,  and 
bile,  1  m.  away,  the  Pruiuan  colunma 
I  tbe  Stricgali  Water.  Thii  phaK  of 
e  wai  the  moat  debcile  Of  all,  and  the 
beard  from  Prince  Dietricb  that  the 
ed  be  itopped  tbe  northward  flow  of  hia 
^e  left  wing  cavalry 
>ut  when  one-third 
n  the  bridge 


But  tbe  ra 


ived  tlowly,  and  at  lut  Prince 
It  decided  to  put  oS  the  occupation  of 
Ibe  line  of  hilli  tm  the  morrow.  The  itmy  bivouacked  thercfoie 
in  two  leparate  winga,  tbe  Saioni  { witb  1  few  Auitrian  rcgimentt) 
between  GOBIbendorf  and  PJIgramthain,  tbe  Auitriani  near 
Haoidorf.    They  wen  about  70,000  ttiong,  Frederick  65,000. 

Tbe  Ung  bad  made  hit  airaugementa  in  good  time,  aided  by 
the  taaay^  downoi,  and  in  the  evcnhig  be  inued  limple  orden 
lo  move.  AboM  g  fjl  the  nuiiau  mardied  oS  from  Alt- 
Jauendgk  (owardi  Striegau,  the  gnm  on  the  road,  (he  infantry 
and  cavalry.  In  long  opoi  cdluami  ot  onnpank*  and  tquadran*, 
ava  the  Gcldi  on  eHbei  ride — a  night  march  well  remembcml 
by  antiKt  with  otben  n  having  been  eiecuted  in  perfect 


adTaoced  detaehoKDt  between  Sttiegan  and  Staaowiti,  broke 
canp  rikotly  and  DDved  Into  poaition  below  tbe  kin  nonh-wnt 
of  Sttiegao,  which  wat  found  to  be  occupied  by  Saisn  light 
infantry  outpaili.  The  king')  orden  were  lor  Dumoulin  and 
the  right  wii^  of  the  main  army  to  deploy  and  advance  towiids 
Hlificbt  apifoi  the  Suona,  and  lor  tbe  left  wing  infantry  to 
prakng  the  line  from  the  raanh  to  Gflnthendorf,  covered  by 
tbe  left-wing  cavalry  on  the  pliin  near  Thomaiwaldau.  On 
tbe  lide  of  the  Auilriani.  tbe  outlying  hunan  are  taid  lo  bive 
noticid  and  reported  tbe  king's  inoveK,ent,  for  the  night  wa* 
dear  and  atariil,  but  tbeir  report.  If  nude,  wat  ignored. 

At  4  Ut  Dunoulin  advanced  on  Pilgramshain,  neglecting 
the  fin  ol  the  Sino  oolpoM  on  tbe  Spitiberg,  whereupon 


danger.  But  they  charged  boldly,  and  a  disjointed  cavalry 
battle  began,  during  which  (Zieiben't  huisars  having  di>- 
cnveted  a  ford)  the  rot  of  tbe  left-wing  cavalry  wu  able  to 
dosa.  At  last  is  intact  tquadrons  under  Lieut.- General  von 
Nassau  charged  and  drove  the  Auilriani  In  diaonjer  lowaid* 
Hoheafiiedbcrg.  Tbit  action  wat  lhe  more  creditable  to  the 
victoci  in  that  4s  tquadnmt  in  j  aepante  fractkmt  defeated  a 
mail  of  60  squidiom  that  stood  alroidy  deployed  to  meet  Ibem. 
Meanwhile  tbe  Prussian  infantry  columns  of  the  centre  and 
left  had  creased  Striegau  Water  and  deployed  to  their  left,  and 
by  S.30  they  were  advancing  on  GQntbendorf  and  tbe  Auitriia 
infantry  aoulb  oi  tbit  F^ace.  Frederick'i  purpooe  wu  to  roll 
up  tbe  enemy  from  their  inner  Oink,  and  while  Prince  Dietrich, 
with  tnoat  of  tbe  troop*  that  had  forced  Ibe  Saiont  out  ol  tbe 
minh,  pursued  Wdurnfeli,  two  rcgimenlt  of  bit  and  one  of 
Dumoulin'i  were  brougbl  over  to  the  left  wing  and  acnt  against 
Ibe  nonb  aide  of  GUnthendotf.  In  the  course  d  tbe  general 
forward  movement,  which  was  made  in  what  was  for  those 
days  a  very  Irregular  line,  a  wide  gap  opened  up  between  tbe 
centre  and  left,  behind  which  10  iquadront  of  Ibe  Bayreulh 
dngoon  rcgimenl,  with  Lieul.-Genenl  von  Cealer,  look  up 
their  position.  Thui  tbe  line  advanced.  The  greudien  on  tbe 
eitretne  left  cleared  Thomaswaldiu,  and  tbdr  fire  galled  the 
Aunrian  tquadroiu  engiged  in  the  cavalry  battle  to  tbe  loutb. 
Then  GOntbcndotf ,  attacked  on  three  lidia,  wu  also  evacuated 
by  tbe  enemy.  Bat  allbou^  Frederick  rode  bach  from  the 
front  laTing    tke  battleitwon,'  the  PniNlaB  Inlaatiy,  in  vfte 
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of  lu  lupRioT  fire  dlidplinc,  (iIIbI  for  tomt  time  to  mulcr  Itae  in  1S05,  while  in  1701  the  junior  line  divided  itMll  inU  Itan 
defence,  ud  luffered  heavily  from  tie  eifhl  dOK-range  volleyi  branches,  those  of  Langenlniig,  IngdfiafCB  and  KirtUei. 
Ibey  received,  one  or  two  regimenU  loslnf  40  and  50  %  of  Ihdi  Kiichberg  died  out  [n  1S61,  but  numbers  of  the  ItuiSti  << 
KiniCth.  Tlie  Austiiaiu,  bowever,  luBcnd  (lill  man;  feeling  Hohenlohe-Langenburg  and  Hahenlobe-InselGnceB  vt  Ml 
Iheinselva  uotated  in  tbe  midst  of  the  victorious  enemy.  Ibey  alive,  tbc  latter  being  represented  by  the  branches  of  BolHTiloto 
begin  to  waver,  and  at  the  psychological  moraent  Gesslcr  and  Ingelfingen  and  Hohenlohe-Ohringen.  The  Roman  Cubolic 
the  Bayrculh  dragoons  charged  into  tbtit  nnlu  and  "  broke  family  of  Hohenlobe-Waldenburg  was  soon  divided  into  Iktt 
the  equilibrium."  These  ijAHbraKsttercd  twenty  battalions  branches,  but  two  of  these  had  died  out  by  1710.  Tbe  ttuviriif 
ol  the  enemy  and  brought  la  1500  pritooen  and  66  Austrian  branch,  that  of  Schillin^Urst,  was  divided  into  the  lioa  «l 
coloun,  and  in  this  astounding  cbaixe  they  Ihemselves  lost  no  Hohcnlohe-SchiUingslUrst  and  HDhenlohc-ButenstBrn  «ha 
more  than  94  men.  By  nine  o'clock  the  battle  was  over,  and  divisions  followed,  and  the  four  existing  lints  of  thii  baxk  rf 
the  wrecks  of  the  Austn-Saion  army  were  retreating  to  the  the  family  are  those  of  Waldenburg.  SchiUinipflirst,  JitMboi 
oountaias.  The  Pnuwuu,  who  bad  been  Durcfaing  all  nlghl,  and  Banenstein.  The  family  of  Hohenlohe-SchilluigsfiMI  pot- 
were  too  fat  KKDI  to  pursue.  sesies  tbe  duchies  of  Raiibor  and  of  Corbie  inherited  in  ilif. 

The  Ids  o(  the  allies  wu  In  all  1SJ14.  TVSl  killed  and  wounded.  The  principal  members  of  the  family  are  deal!  with  bckiw. 

n^'^^^l^j66^^UI^tS^*ji'i^^"^°^"'  '■    Fw^"==    LUDWC,    prince    of     Kobenloke-lpfcibvi 

HOHOfflaM,  .village  of  Gennany!  lo  the  kingdom  ol  '"A'i'^i:,  ^!?^'"  f^^^^  ^.'^  ,'^^  ion  ol  Print. 

WOitlemben,  T  m,  S.  .rf  StKttgut  by  raa.    Pop.  joo.    It  came  J?hann  Fnedncb  (d.  ,,5*)  of  HohAlohe-Ingd6njen  a 


in  17W  (nm  tbe  counti  of  Hohcuheim  to  the  dukes  of  WUtttei 


berg,  and  In  178s  Duke  Karf  Eugen  built  *,  country  houje  here.  "^  ^^^  ?*^f  ?, 

Thii  bouse  with  gtonndsii  BOW  the  teat  of  the  moit  important  •I'"  the  peace  [17M), 

■fricoltuial  college  in  Gemuny;  it  was  founded  in  iSr?,  wu  ?^'  "»'"'•  ?"'*J''  "'"  >''  J«i"" 

raised  10  the  position  of  «  high  lehool  In  j»6s,  and  now  ranks  "'  '""^  ^'}  '"  ""^  ""  "  "",  "'" 

.1 .  tedudcal^h  «hool  .ri^university  .tat^.  '^p!!?'-  Tl  'r  ""  .'  '  "^  ^Joruy  I«.ore  U.  Mtl 

SeeFrthUch,Ilaf  &Ui>uudrfH><iliiifnM»aUitfl'M(5lulctan,  of  Frederick  the  Great  he  was  piomoled  to  the  tuk  of  ■!)» 

■8/0).  general  and  appointed  chief  of  a  regiment.    Fo[  some  yotl  Ik 

BOHnUMBURe,  k  town  ol  Genutny,  oa  the  Lcnne,  in  prince  did  gatriua  duty  at  Breslau,  until  In  1701  he  wuBsk 

the  Pimalan  prov.  of  Wetlpbalia,  ]0  m.  by  tiilS.E,  of  Dortmund,  governor  of  Berlin.    In  17M  he  conuuanded  a  c«p*  ii  |k 

Fop.  Uvi)  11,79a.    It  has  two  Evangelical  churches,  a  Roman  Prussian  army  on  the  Rhine  and  djuingiiiihed  himseU  gRU^ 

CaibcJic  church  and  a  synagogue.     The  town  ii  tbe  seat  ol  various  in  many  engagements,  panicularly  in  the  battle  of  fiitm 

Iroa  uid  metal  industries,  while  dyeing,  cloth-making  ead.lincD-  lautem  on  the  joih  oi  September.    He  wai  ai  this  time  Ik 

weaving  tie  also  canied  on  here.    It  is  the  chief  town  of  Iba  most  papular  soldier  in  the  Prussian  army.     BlUcbet  wroic  rf 

county  of  Limburg,  and  fomeily  belonged  to  the  counts  ol  him  that  "he  was  a  leader  of  whom  the  Prussian  anay  mifll 

Limburg,  ■  lamily  which  became  eitinct  in  1508.     Later  it  well  be  proud."    He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  ptiodpiliEr, 

pitied  to  the  counts  ol  Benthdm-TecUenbutg.    Tie  castle  of  and  acquired  additional  lands  by  his  marriage  with  *  daugbuf 

Hohenlimburg,    which  oveclooks  the  town,  is  now  the  reiideace  of  Count  von  Koym.    In  1S06  Hohcnlobe    tuw  *  getcial  d 

of  Prince  Adolf  o(  Bentfadm-Tecklenburg.  Infantry,  was  appointed  to  command  the  left-wing  army  of  ik 

HOBBMLOHB,  a  German  princely  family  which  took  its  name  Prussian  forces  opposing  Napoleon,  having  under  him  Friaa 

Iron  the  dblrict  of  Hohenlohe  in  Fnnconia.    At  first  a  count-  Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia;  but,  feeling  that  his  career  U 

■hip,  it)  two  branches  were  raised  to  the  rank  ol  principalities  been  that  of  a  prince  and  not  that  of  a  tcienlific    loMict.kt 

ol  the  Empire  in  1744  and  1764  respectively;     in  1806  tbey  allowed  hit   quartcimisiet-general    Masenbach    to   inSaoct 

iott  their  iadependcnce  and  their  lands  now  form  part  of  the  him  unduly.    Disputes  >oon  broke  out  bclweeo  Hobenlolieud 

kiogdami  ol  Bavaria  and  of  WUrttcmbcig.    At  the  time  of  the  commandet-in-chief,  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  the  tnaa 

(he  mediatiation  the  area  of  Hohenlohe  was  6Sa  sq.  m.  and  iu  marched  hither  and  thither  without  effective  results,  and  fiHlf 

eMimated  population  was  108,000.     The  family  is  first  mentioned  Hohcniabe's  army  was  almost  destroyed  by  Napoleon  at  Joi 

in  the  iilh  century  as  possessing  the  castle  of  Hohcnloch.  or  (see  Napoleonic  Cufugns).    The  prince  displayed  his  iml 

Hohenlohe,  near  UBenhdm,  and  its  InCucnce  was  soon  perceptible  peraonal  bravery  in  the  battle,  and  matiiged  to  rally  a  p«li> 

in  several  of  the  Franconian  valleys,  induding  those  ol  the  of  his  corps  near  Erfurt,  whence  be  retired  into  Priua.   M 

Kocber,  the  Ja^  and  the  Taubet.    Henry  1.  (d.  11S3)  was  the  the  pursuers  followed  him  up  ctosdy,  and,  suH  activ  uds 

first  to  take  the  title  of  count  of  Hohenlohe,  and  [n  iijo  his  Mn&senbach'a  advice,  he  surrendered  the  remnant  ol  hii  iiai 

grandsons.  Gottfried  and  Conrad,  supporters  of  the  cmpciur  at  Frendau  00  the  iSth  ol  October,  a  fortnight  alter  JeBtil' 

Frederick  II.,  founded  the  lines  of  Hohenlohe— Hohenlohe  aod  three    weeks   after    the   bcguining   of  hostilities.    Hobcnliai^ 

Hohenkihe-Bniineck,  names  taken  from  their  respective  castles,  former  popularity  and  influence  in  the  army  had  now  the  wMl 

The  latter  became  eitinct  in  1390,  its  lands  passing  later  to  possible  elTect,  lor  tbe  commandants  of  garrisons  evsj*kR 

Brandenburg,  while  the  former  was  divided  into  several  branches,  lost  heart  and  followed  his  example.    After  two  years  ^atn 

only    two   of    which,    however.    Hohenlohe-Wcikershdm   and  a  prisoner  of  war  lo  France  Hohenlohe  retired  to  his  estslA 

Hohenlohe- URenbeim-Speckleld,    seed    be    Tnenlioiied    here,  living  in  self-imposed  obscurity  unlil  hi*  death  so  the  islk  if 

Hobealohe-Wdkcnhdm,    descended    from    Count    Kraft    I.  February  iSiS.    He  had,  in  August  1806.  just  bcloic  the  i^ 

(d.  1313),  also  underwent  several  divisions,  that  ndiich  took  break  of  the  French  War.  resigned  the  principality  to  kit  ddol 

place  after  the  deaths  of  Counts  Albert  artd  George  in  ijji  son.  not  bdng  willing  to  become  ■  "mediatised  "  lukc  u^ 

being  specially  imporiant.    At  this  time  the  lines  of  Hohenlohe-  Wtiilten-.bcig  tutcrainty. 

Neuenitdn  and  Hohenfohe-Waldenburg  were  founded  by  the        II.    LuDWio   Alo1i-sius,   prince   ol   Hobenlohe-WikkibiV 

tons  of  Count   George.     Meanwhile,  in  14I1,  tbe  family  ol  Barlcnstdn  (i76j'i8]o),  marshal  and  peer  ol  France,  wsUo 

Hohcnlohe-Ufienheim-Spedcfdd   had  become  eitinct,  and  its  on  the  iflib  of  August  I7e5-    In  1784  he  entered  the  «ivktd 

lands  had  passed  through  the  marriages  oi  its  heiresses  into  the  Palatinate,  which  he  quitted  in  i7i)>  la  ordei  to  Iskc  Ik 

other  fomiUei.  command  of  a  regiment  raised  by  his  lalber  lot  Ike  unit 

Theensting  branches  of  the  Hohenlohe  family  are  deacended  of  the  imigrani  princes  ol  France.     He  crcatiy  dl 

from  the  linet  of  Hohenlohe-Neuensidn  and  Hobcnlohe-Walden-  himself  under  Conde  in  the  omiMign*  of  17(11-: 

burg,  established  in  1551-    The  former  ol  these  became  Fro-  at  the  storming  of  the  line*  ol  Weti      " 

(eslant,  while  the  latter  remained   Catholic.     Ol  the  family  entered  the  service  ■ 

of  Hobeolobe-Neuensteio.  which  underwent  several  partitions  by  the  army  ol  Generd  Fichcpa,  caoducUd  ■  ■MM^MiM 

lad  inherited  GkicbcD  in  1631,  Ibe  teuioi  Hoe  became  extinct  liom  the  island  of  fioomd,    Fnw  Ifpt  >•  llfl  ■■■  MMl* 
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oolonel  in  the  Austrian  campaigns;  in  1799  he  was  named 
major-general  by  the  archduke  Charles;  and  after  obtaining  the 
sank  of  lieutenant-general  he  was  appointed  by  the  emperor 
fovemor  of  the  two  Galicias.  Napoleon  offered  to  restore  to 
him  his  principality  on  condition  that  he  adhered  to  the  con- 
federation of  the  Rhine,  but  as  he  refused,  it  was  united  to 
Wttrttemberg.  After  Napoleon's  fall  in  1814  he  entered  the 
French  service,  and  in  181 5  he  held  the  command  of  a  regiment 
imised  by  himself,  with  which  he  took  part  in  the  Spanish 
campaign  of  1823.  In  1827  he  was  created  marshal  and  peer 
of  France.    He  died  at  Lun^ville  on  the  30th  of  May  1829. 

III.  Alexander    Leopold    Franz    Emmerich,    prince    of 
Hobenlohe  -  Waldenburg  -  Schillingsf  iirst     ( 1 794- 1 849) ,     priest 
and   reputed   miracle-worker,  was  bom  at   Kupferzell,   near 
Waldenburg,  on  the  17th  of  August  1794.    By  his  mother,  the 
daughter  of  an  Hungarian  nobleman,  he  was  from    infancy 
destined  for  the  church;  and  she  entrusted  his  early  education 
to  the  ex- Jesuit  Riel.    In  1804  he  entered  the  "  Theresianum  " 
at  Vienna,  in  1808  the  academy  at  Bern,  in  z8io  the  archi- 
cpiacopal  seminary  at  Vienna,  and  afterwards  he  studied  at 
TyrmvL  and  EUwangen.    He  was  ordained  priest  in  181 5,  and 
in  the  following  year  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  entered  the 
society  of  the  "  Fathers  of  the  Sacred  Heart."    Subsequently, 
at  Munich  and  Bamberg,  he  was  blamed  for  Jesuit  and  ob- 
scurantist  tendencies,  but  obtained    considerable    reputation 
at  a  preacher.    His  first  co-called  miraculous  cure  was  effected, 
in  conjunction  with  a  peasant,  Martin  Michel,  on  a  princess  of 
Sdiwarzenberg  who  had  been  for  some  years  paralytic.    Im- 
mediately he  acquired  such  fame  as  a  performer  of  miraculous 
cores  that  multitudes  from  various  countries  flocked  to  partake 
of  the  beneficial  influence  of  his  supposed  supernatural  gifts. 
UHimately,  on  account  of  the  interference  of  the  authorities 
with  his  operations,  he  went  in  182 1  to  Vienna  and  then  to 
Hungary,  where  he  became  canon  at  Grosswardein  and  in  1844 
titular  bishop  of  Sardica.    He  died  at  Vdslau  near  Vienna  on 
the  xjth  of  November  1849.    He  was  the  author  of  a  number 
of  ascetic  and  controversial  writings,  which  were  collected  and 
puUished  in  one  edition  by  S.  B runner  in  1851. 

IV.  Kraft,    prince  of  Hohenlohc-Ingelfingen    (1827-1892), 
ocMter  and  military  writer,  son  of  Prince  Adolf  of  Hohenlohc- 
Ingelfingen   ( 1 797-1873),  was  bom  at   Koschentin  in  Upper 
Silesia.     He  was  a  nephew  of  the  Prince  Hohcnlohe  noticed 
above,  who  commanded  the  Prussians  at  Jena.    Educated  with 
great  rigour,  owing  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  family  estates 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  he  was  sent  into  the  Prussian 
jirmy,  and  commissioned  to  the  artillery  at  the  least  expensive 
jirm  of  the  service.    He  joined  the  Prussian  Guard  artillery  in 
1845,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  he  had  unusual  aptitudes 
as  an  artillery  officer.    For  a  time  his  brother  ofl^cers  resented 
the  presence  of  a  prince,  until  it  was  found  that  he  made   no 
attempt  to  use  his  social  position  to  secure  advancement.    After 
serving  as  a  miliury  attach^  in  Vienna  and  on  the  Transylvanian 
frontier  during  the  Crimean  War,  he  was  made  a  captain  on  the 
general  staff,  and  in  1856  personal  aide-de-camp  to  the  king, 
remaining,  however,  in  close  touch  with  the  artillery.    In  1864, 
having  become  in  the  meanwhile  successively  major  and  lieut- 
colonel,  he  resigned  the  staff  appointments  to  become  commander 
of  the  new  Guard  Field  Artillery  regiment  and  in  the  followmg 
year  he  became  colonel.    In  1866  he  saw  his  first  real  active 
service.   In  the  bold  advance  of  the  Guard  corps  on  the  Austrian 
right  wing  at  KOniggr&tz  (see  Seven  Weeks'  War),  he  led  the 
Gxiard  reserve  artillery  with  the  greatest  dash  and  success,  and 
after  the  short  war  ended  he  turned  his  energies,  now  fortified 
by  experience,  to  the  better  tactical  training  of  the  Prussian 
artillery.    In  1868  he  was  made  a  major-general  and  assigned 
to  command  the  Guard  artillery  brigade.    In  this  capacity  he 
fsined  great  distinction  during  the  Franco-German  war  and 
cqwdally  at  Gravelotte  and  Sedan;  he  was  in  control  of  the 
artillery  attack  on  the  fortifications  of  Paris.    In  1873  he  was 
■ImdhI  in  command  of  an  infantry  division,  and  three   years 
Imv  was  promoted  lieutenant-general.     He  retired  in  1879, 

I  mde  fmcfil  of  islaiitry  in  1883  and  general  of  artillery 


in  1889.  His  military  writings  were  numerous,  and  amongst 
them  several  have  become  classics.  These  are  Briefe  Uber 
ArtiUerie  (Eng.  trans.  LeUers  on  AHiiUry,  1887);  Briefe  Uber 
SlraUgie  (1877;  Eng.  trans.  LeUers  on  Strategy,  1898),  and 
Cesprdche  Uber  Reiterei  (1887;  Eng.  trans.  Conversations  on 
Cavalry).  The  Briefe  Uber  Infanterie  and  Briefe  Uber  Kavalierie 
(translated  into  English,  Letters  on  Infantry,  Letters  on  Cavalry, 
1889)  are  of  less  importance,  though  interesting  as  a  reflection 
of  prevailing  German  ideas.  His  memoirs  {Aus  meinem  Leben) 
were  preparrd  in  retirement  near  Dresden,  and  the  first  volume 
(1897)  created  such  a  sensation  that  eight  years  were  allowed 
to  elapse  before  the  publication  was  continued.  Prince  Kraft 
died  near  Dresden  on  the  i6th  of  January  1892.  (C.  F.  A.) 

V.  Chlodwic  Karl  Victor,  prince  of  Hohenlohe-Schillings- 
fiirst  (1819-1901),  statesman,  was  bora  on  the  31st  of  March 
1 81 9  at  Schillingsf Urst  in  Bavaria.  His  father.  Prince  Frana 
Joseph  (1787-1841),  was  a  Catholic,  his  mother,  Princess 
Konstanze  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  a  Protestant.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  compromise  customary  at  the  lime.  Prince  Chlodwig 
and  his  brothers  were  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  their  father, 
while  his  sisters  followed  that  of  their  mother.  In  spite  of  the 
difference  of  creed  the  family  was  very  united,  and  it  was  to 
the  spirit  that  rendered  this  possible  that  the  prince  owed  his 
liberal  and  tolerant  point  of  view,  which  was  to  exercise  an 
imporunt  influence  on  his  politcal  activity.  As  the  younger 
son  of  a  cadet  line  of  his  house  it  was  necessary  for  Prince 
Chlodwig  to  follow  a  profession.  For  a  while  he  thought  of 
obtaining  a  commission  in  the  British  army  through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  aunt,  Princess  Feodora  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg 
(nie  princess  of  Leiningen),  Queen  Victoria's  half-sister.  He 
decided,  however,  to  enter  the  Prussian  diplomatic  service. 
His  application  to  be  excused  the  preliminary  steps,  which 
involved  several  years'  work  in  subordinate  positions  in  the 
Prassian  dvil  service,  was  refused  by  Frederick  William  IV., 
and  the  prince,  with  great  good  sense,  decided  to  sacrifice  his 
pride  of  rank  and  to  accept  the  king's  conditions.  As  auscultator 
in  the  courts  at  Coblena  he  acquired  a  taste  for  jurispradence, 
became  a  Referendar  in  September  1843,  and  after  some  months 
of  travel  in  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy  went  to  Potsdam 
as  a  civil  servant  (May  13,  1844).  These  early  years  were 
invaluable,  not  only  as  giving  him  experience  of  practical  affairs 
but  as  affording  him  an  insight  into  the  strength  and  weakness 
of  the  Prussian  system.  The  immediate  result  was  to  confirm 
his  Liberalism.  The  Pryssian  principle  of  "  propagating  en- 
lightenment with  a  stick  "  did  not  appeal  to  him;  he  "  recognized 
the  confusion  and  want  of  clear  ideas  in  the  highest  circles," 
the  tendency  to  make  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  govern- 
ment the  test  of  loyalty  to  the  state;  and  he  noted  in  bu 
journal  (June  25,  1844)  four  years  before  the  revolution  of  '48, 
"  a  slight  cause  and  we  shall  have  a  rising."  "  The  free  press," 
he  notes  on  another  occasion,  "  is  a  necessity,  progress  the 
condition  of  the  existence  of  a  state."  If  he  was  an  ardent 
advocate  of  German  unity,  and  saw  in  Prussia  the  instrument 
for  Its  attainment,  he  was  throughout  opposed  to  the  "  Prussifica- 
tion  "  of  Germany,  and  ultimately  it  was  he  who  made  the 
unification  of  Germany  possible  by  insisting  at  once  on  the 
principle  of  union  with  the  North  German  states  and  at  the 
same  time  on  the  preservation  of  the  individuality  of  the  states 
of  the  South. 

On  the  1 2th  of  November  1834  the  landgrave  Viktor  Amadeus 
of  Hesse-Rotenburg  died,  leaving  to  his  nephews,  the  princes 
Viktor  and  Chlodwig  Hohenlohe,  his  allodial  estates:  the  duchy 
of  Ratibor  in  Silesia,  the  principality  of  Corvey  in  Westphalia, 
and  the  lordship  of  Treffurt  in  the  Prxissian  governmental 
district  of  Erfurt.  On  the  death  of  Prince  Franz  Joseph  on  the 
14th  of  January  1841  it  was  decided  that  the  principality  of 
Schillingsfurst  should  pas^  to  the  third  brother,  Philipp  Ernst, 
as  the  two  elder  sons,  Viktor  and  Chlodwig,  were  provided  for 
already  under  their  uncle's  will,  the  one  with  the  duchy  of 
Ratibor,  the  other  with  Corvey  and  Treffurt.  The  youngest 
son,  Gustav  (b.  February  28,  1823),  the  future  cardinal,  was 
destined  for  the  Church.    On  the  death  of  Prince  Philipp  Ernst. 
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(Ma>L  3,  1845)  a  new  arrangement  was  made:  Prince  Chlodwig 
became  prince  of  SchillingsfUrst,  while  Corvey  was  assigned  to 
the  duke  of  Ratibor;  Treffurt  was  subaequenUy  sold  by  Prince 
Chlodwig,  who  purchased  with  the  price  large  estates  in  Posen. 
This  involved  a  complete  change  in  Prince  Chlodwig's  career. 
His  new  position  as  a  "  reigning  "  prince  and  hereditary  member 
of  the  Bavarian  Upper  House  was  incompatible  with  that  of  a 
Prussian  official.  On  the  i8th  of  April  1846  he  took  his  seat 
as  a  member  of  the  Bavarian  Reichsratk^  and  on  the  26th  of 
June  received  his  formal  discharge  from  the  Prussian  service. 

Save  for  the  interlude  of  1848  the  political  life  of  Prince 
Hohenlohe  was  for  the  next  eighteen  years  not  eventful.  During 
the  revolutionary  years  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Liberal 
idea  of  a  united  Germany,  and  he  compromised  his  chances  of 
favour  from  the  king  of  Bavaria  by  accepting  the  task  (November 
I,  1848)  of  announcing  to  the  courts  of  Rome,  Florence  and 
Athens  the  accession  to  office  of  the  Archduke  John  of  Austria 
as  regent  of  Germany.  But  he  was  too  shrewd  an  observer  to 
hope  much  .from  a  national  parliament  which  "  wasted  time  in 
idle  babble,"  or  from  a  democratic  victory  which  had  stunned 
but  not  destroyed  the  German  military  powers.  On  the  i6th  of 
February  1847  he  had  married  the  Princess  Marie  of  Sayn- 
Wittgenstein-Berleburg,  the  heiress  to  vast  estates  in  Russia.* 
This  led  to  a  prolonged  visit  to  Werki  in  Lithuania  (1851-1853) 
in  connexion  with  the  management  of  the  property,  a  visit 
repeated  in  i860.  In  general  this  period  of  Hohenlohe's  life 
was  occupied  in  the  management  of  his  estates,  in  the  sessions 
of  the  Bavarian  Reichsrath  and  in  travels.  In  1856  he  visited 
Rome,  during  which  he  noted  the  baneful  influence  of  the 
Jesuits.  In  1859  he  was  studying  the  political  situation  at 
Berlin,  and  in  the  same  year  he  paid  a  visit  to  England.  The 
nuirriage  of  his  brother  Konstantin  in  1859  to  another  princess 
of  Sayn-Wittgenstein-Berleburg  led  also  to  frequent  visits  to 
Vienna.  Thus  Prince  Hohenlohe  was  brought  into  close  touch 
with  all  the  most  notable  people  in  Europe.  At  the  same  time, 
during  this  period  (1850-1866)  he  was  endeavouring  to  get 
into  relations  with  the  Bavarian  government,  with  a  view  to 
taking  a  more  active  part  in  affairs.  Towards  the  German 
question  his  attitude  at  this  time  was  tentative.  He  had  little 
hope  of  a  practical  realization  of  a  united  Germany,  and 
inclined  towards  the  tripartite  divisions  under  Austria,  Prussia 
and  Bavaria— the  so<alled  "  Trias."  He  attended  the  Furslen- 
tag  at  Frankfort  in  1863,  and  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question 
was  a  supporter  of  the  prince  of  Augustenburg.  It  was  at  this 
time  that,  at  the  request  of  Queen  Victoria,  he  began  to  send  her 
regular  reports  on  the  political  condition  of  Germany. 

Prince  Hohenlohe's  importance  in  history,  however,  begins 
with  the  year  1866.  In  his  opinion  the  war  was  a  blessing.  It 
had  demonstrated  the  insignificance  of  the  small  and  middle 
states,  "  a  misfortune  for  the  dynasties  " — with  whose  feelings 
a  mediatized  prince  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  over- 
sympathetic — but  the  best  possible  good  fortune  for  the  German 
nation.  In  the  Bavarian  Reichsrath  Hohenlohe  now  began  to 
make  his  voice  heard  in  favour  of  a  closer  union  with  Prussia; 
clearly,  if  such  a  union  were  desirable,  he  was  the  man  in  every 
way  best  fitted  to  prepare  the  way  for  it.  One  of  the  main 
obstacles  in  the  way  was  the  temperament  of  Louis  II.  of  Bavaria, 
whose  ideas  of  kingship  were  very  'remote  from  those  of  the 
Hohenzollems,  whose  pride  revolted  from  any  concession  to 
Prussian  superiority,  and  who— even  during  the  crisis  of  1866 — 
was  more  absorbed  in  operas  than  in  aflfairs  of  state.  Fortunately 
Richard  Wagner  was  a  politician  as  well  as  a  composer,  and 
equally  fortunately  Hohenlohe  was  a  man  of  culture  capable  of 
appreciating  "  the  master's  "genius.  It  was  Wagner,  apparently, 
who  persuaded  the  king  to  pbce  Hohenlohe  at  the  head  of  his 
government  {DcnkwUrdigkeitcn,  i.  178,  211),  and  on  the 
31st  of  December  1866  the  prince  was  duly  appointed  minister 

•  ThfXMigh  her  mother,  nle  Princess  Stephahie  Radziwil!  (d.  1832). 
Before  Prince  WittgenRtein's  death  (1887)  anew  law  had  forbidden 
foreigners  to  hold  land  in  Russia.  Prince  Hohenlohe  appears, 
however,  to  have  sold  one  of  his  wife's  estates  and  to  have  secured 
certain  privileges  from  the  Russian  court  for  the  rest. 


of  the  royal  house  and  of  foreign  affaixi  and  piCiidcBt  rfthi 
council  of  ministers. 

As  head  of  the  Bavarian  government  Hohenlohe's  priadpd 
task  was  to  discover  some  basis  for  an  effective  union  of  tk 
South  German  states  with  the  North  German  Confedenliii, 
and  during  the  three  critical  yean  of  his  tenure  of  office  ke  WH^ 
next  to  Bismarck,  the  most  important  statesman  in  Gcnuqr. 
He  carried  out  the  reorganization  of  the  Bavarian  amy  m 
the  Prussian  model,  brought  about  the  military  union  of  Ik 
southern  states,  and  took  a  leading  share  in  the  acatim  4 
the  customs  parliarqent  {ZoUparlament),  of  which  on  the  sU 
of  April  1868  he  was  elected  a  vice-president.  Duriag  tk 
agitation  that  arose  in  connexion  with  the  summoning  of  Ik 
Vatican  council  Hohenlohe  took  up  an  attitude  of  stroof  oppon> 
tion  to  the  ultramontane  position.  In  common  with  his  bntkot 
the  duke  of  Ratibor  and  the  cardinal,  he  believed  that  Ik 
policy  of  Pius  IX.— inspired  by  the  Jesuits  (that  "dcvih 
society,"  as  he  once  called  it) — of  setting  the  Churdi  in  oppootia 
to  the  modem  State  would  prove  ruinous  to  both,  and  that  Ik 
definition  of  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility,  hy  laiiiBg  Ik 
pronouncements  of  the  Syllabus  of  1864  into  articks  of  futl^ 
would  commit  the  Church  to  this  policy  irrevocably.  Tks 
view  he  embodied  into  a  circular  note  to  the  Catholic 
(April  9, 1869),  drawn  up  by  Dollinger,  inviting  them  to  < 
the  right  of  sending  ambassadors  to  the  coundi  and  to 
to  prevent  the  definition  of  the  dognuu  The  greatier 
however,  were  for  one  reason  or  another  imwiiling  to  iatcnpcM^ 
and  the  only  practical  outcome  of  Hohenlohe's  action  was  tkl 
in  Bavaria  the  powerful  ultramontane  party  combined  aguHt 
him  with  the  Bavarian  "  patriots  "  who  accused  him  of  baitcmi 
away  Bavarian  independence  to  Prussia.  The  **«-»*»iMtM« 
was  too  strong  for  him;  a  bill  which  he  brought  in  for  onfttai 
the  influence  of  the  Church  over  education  was  defeated,  tk 
elections  of  1869  went  against  him,  and  in  ^Mte  of  the  ooMmmA 
support  of  the  king  he  was  forced  to  resign  (March  7, 1870). 

Though  out  of  office,  his  personal  influence  oontinved  vny 
great  both  at  Munich  and  Berlin  and  had  not  a  littk  to  do  eiik 
favourable  terms  of  the  treaty  of  the  North  (jerman  Confedos- 
tion   with  Bavaria,   which  embodied  his   views,  and  with  It 
accepunce  by  the  Bavarian  parliament.*     Elected  a  meaka 
of  the  German  Reichstag,  he  was  on  the  23rd  of  Ifaich  1I71 
chosen  one  of  its  vice-presidents,  and  was  instrumental  in  iomil* 
ing  the  new  groups  which  took  the  name  of  the  Libeial  lopcriil 
party  (LiberaU  Retchspartei),  the  objects  of  which  were  tosmNrt 
the  new  empire,  to  secure  its  internal  development  «n  lAol 
lines,  and  to  oppose  clerical  aggression  as  represented  bgr  tk 
Catholic  Centre.    Like  the  duke  of  Ratibor,  Hohenkfae  M 
from  the  first  a  strenuous  supporter  of  Bismardc's  anti-fMpil 
policy,  the  main  lines  of  which  (prohibition  of  the  Sodetj  d 
Jesus,    &c.)  he  himself  stiggested.    Though  sympathiaDf  viik 
the  motives  of  the  Old  Catholics,  however,  he  realised  that  tkf 
were  doomed  to  sink  into  a  powerless  sect,  and  did  net  joii 
them,  believing  that  the  only  hope  for  a  reform  of  the  Qwck 
lay  in  those  who  desired  it  remaining  in  her  commsnion.'  !■ 
187  a    Bismarck    proposed  to   appoint    Cardinal    Iliikiilik 
Prussian  envoy  at  the  Vatican,  but  his  views  were  too  waA 
in  harmony  with  those  of  his  family,  and  the  pope  fdhoid  is 
receive  him  in  this  capacity.* 

In  1873  Bismarck  chose  Prince  Hohenlohe  to  lacceed  CoVl 
Harry  Amim  as  ambassador  in  Paris,  where  he  reaaiacd  itf 
seven  years.  In  1878  he  attended  the  congress  of  Bcriii  M 
third  German  representative,  and  in  1880,  on  the  dcitk  ^ 
Bernhardt  Ernst  von  BOlow  (Oct(^>er  ao),  secretary  of  Mate  ior 
foreign  aflfairs,  he  was  called  to  Berlin  as  tempotaiy  kid  <f 
the  Foreign  Ofiice  and  representative  of  Bismarck  diakl  Vi 


'  Speech  of  December  30.  1870,  m  the  RticksraA. 
keilen.  ii.  36. 

*  "  If  1  wished  to  leave  the  Church  because  of  all  the 
occurrences  in  the  Catholic  Church,  1  should  have  hnd  to  1 
while  studying  Church  history,"  op.  est.  ik  912. 

*  Dr  Johann  Friedrich  (q.w.).  afterwards  one  of  the  QU  QMb 
leadrrs.  was  his  secretary  at  the  time  of  the  Vatian 
supplied  historical  and  theological  material  to  the  ( 
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la  thii  cBpadty 
to  arty  out  the  c«rcivc  mcuurei  introduced  by  the 
mIb  iM7-i&8tl,  thou^he  lugely  diupproved  of  tbem;' 
hk  condliMory  diqioiition,  however,  did  much  to  leconcile 
tbc  Ahm-LomiMn  la  German  nile.  He  remained  it  Strut- 
buix  (iU  October  iS^p  when,  at  the  urgent  request  oE  the  emperor, 
he  cooieDted,  in  ipite  of  hii  advanced  yean,  to  accept  the 
diarKtUonhip  in  lucccxuoa  to  Caprivi.  The  eventi  of  hii 
cJunceUonhip  belong  10  the  genera]  hislory  of  Germaoy  (q-P.)'r 
as  regarda  the  [nner  history  o[  thii  time  the  editor  of  hia  memoiii 
hu  very  properly  auppreised  the  greater  port  of  the  detailed 
commenta  which  the  prince  Left  behind  him.  In  genenJ,  during 
hit  term  of  office,  the  pcnonalily  of  the  chancellor  wai  leB 
ctmspicuoua  in  public  aflain  tlian  in  the  case  of  cither  of  hb 
predeceavn.  Hia  appeaiancea  in  the  Pnuaiaa  and  Ccnnan 
pArliamcntf  were  raie,  and  great  iDdependencfl  was  iefl  to  Ibe 
MCTCtuie*  of  atate.  What  influence  the  tact  and  experience 
of  Hohnilohe  ueidacd  behind  the  acenea  on  the  maateifu] 
wSl  and  impultive  charscler  of  the  emperor 

nince  UohcnLohe  resigned  the  cbanceUoiahip 
October  1900,  ud  died  at  Ragu  on  the  6th 
On  the  i6lh  ol  Febniuy  ia«7  be  had 
vcddins:  on  Ibe  iiM  of  Dtntnbcr  of  the  ume  yeu  ux  pnnceu 
died.  There  were  aii  childitn  of  the  rauritge:  Ebabelh 
(b.  ift47li  Stephanie  (h.  iSjil;Fhi1ippEinsl.  reigiung  prince 
of  Hohcnlohe-Schillingsfam  (b.  185]),  who  niurled  Piinuu 
Cbarielfe  Ypiilanti;  Albert (iSj|-tU6);MoritiandAleunder, 
twin)  <b.  lUl). 

AU  other  authotitiea  tor  the  life  of  Prince 
■uperaeded  by  Ibe  Dttilniiantiittiln  (a  vola.. 
igc«).  With  tbe  cnxption  noted  above  Ih 
~  -'odtepokeo.thebltcrqualilycauaiiiEPolit 
biinipBi  down  oa  Prince  Atruadcr,  wl 


ud  wia  lucceedcd  in  irji,  not  by  hn  nn  but  by  Ui  DCpfaew 
Frederick  Baibarona.  nn  of  hi*  l»other  Frederick  (d.  1147). 
Conrad'i  aon  Frederick  inherited  the  duchy  of  Franconia  which 
hia  father  liad  received  in  111$,  and  tliia  wai  retained  by  the 
Hohenalauten  until  the  death  of  Duke  Conrad  II.  In  1196.  Id 
1153  Frederick  received  the  duchy  of  Swabia  from  hia  couain 
the  German  king  Frederick  I.,  and  on  liia  death  in  11(17  it  pused 
aucctuively  to  Fiederick'a  three  iont  Frederick,  Connd  and 
Philip.  The  leaind  Hohenitaulen  emperor  wa*  Frederick 
Barbaioaui  ion,  Henry  VI.,  after  whose  death  a  tttuggle  for 
the  thnjne  took  place  between  Henry's  brother  Philip,  duke 
of  Swafali,  and  Otto  of  Brunswick,  afterwards  the  emperor 
Otlo  IV.  Regained  for  the  Hohensuufen  by  Henry's  un, 
Fndeiick  II.,  in  1114.  the  German  kingdom  passed  to  hit  son, 
Conrad  IV.,  and  when  Conrad's  son  Conradin  was  beheaded  in 
Italy  [n  116S,  the  male  line  of  the  Kohenslaufen  became  extinct. 
Daughlen  of  Philip  of  Sxabia  married  Ferdinand  IU.,kingo( 
Caslilc  and  Leon, and  Henry  II.,  duke  olBrabant, and  a  daughter 
of  Conrad,  bnlber  of  Ibe  etnpenir  Frederick  I,,  muticd  into  the 
family  of  Guelpb.  Tbe  culle  of  HoheDsUulea  was  destroyed 
in  Ihe.ifilh  century  during  Ibe  Peasants'  War,  tod  only  a  few 
fngmeata  now  remain. 

See  F.  von  Itaumer.  CrvHclIt  itr  Ilalimliuifn  tnd  ibtr  Ziil 
(Leipiii.  1S78I :  B.  F.  W.  Zimmermann.  Ctiiiiiku  if  HttumlaMfn 
^.... .     .....„j.>    -"-^F.  W.  Sehurmaeber,  Cm 

.Emstlhal),  a  town  of  Germany, 
Dm  of  Saaony,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Eregebirge,  ajid 
on  ine  railway  Reichenbach-Chemnite,  11  m.  N.E.  of  Zwickau. 
Pop.  (i»os)  iJ.Qoj.    Hohenslein  possesses  two  fine  Evangelical 
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"*.  I'SJ-IJSO  (1 
En  ffiiuM  HakiHlike  l^luIlBin. 

(W.  A.P.;C.  F.  A.) 
of  a  village  and  ruined  castle 
the  kingdom  of  WUrtlemberg, 


r  Hohen: 


called  h 


by  Ibis  name.  He  was  a  firm  supporier  of  Ihe  emperor  Henry 
IV.f  who  rewarded  his  fidelity  by  granling  him  the  diikedom 
of  Swilna  in  107(1,  ^nd  giving  him  bis  daughter  Agnes  in 
marriage.  In  loSi  he  remained  in  Germiny  as  Henry's  npre- 
■entative,  but  only  secured  possession  of  Swabia  after  a  struggle 
lasting  twenty  years.  In  1105  Fredpiick  was  succeeded  by  his 
■on  Frederick  U.,  called  the  One-eyed,  who,  logelhcr  with  his 
brother  Connd.  afterwards  the  German  king  Conrad  III., 
ly  for  their  uncle  the  emperor  Henry  ' 


Frederick  inherited  the  es 
to  secure  the  throne,  and  to 
Ibe  new  emperor,  Lotbair  I 
ettsles  of  tbe  late  rmptro 
out  and  ended  in  the  cc 

In  iijB  Conrad  of  Hobens 


IS  of  Hen 


1  attitude  of  hoslUily        ..  _ 
laion,  who  chimed  some  of  Ihe 

:te  submiuLon  of  Frederick  at 


stockinp,  gbves 
printing  and  dydng.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  are  also 
employed  in  the  neighbouring  copper  and  aiieidc  minei. 
Not  far  from  Hohenslein  there  is  a  mineral  spring,  con- 
nected with  wluch  there  are  various  kinds  of  batlu.  Hohen- 
slein is  the  birthplace  of  the  phyiidst  G.  H.  von  Schubert 
and  of  C.  G.  SchtOter  U^Vt-'ji'),  one  of  the  invenlon  of  the 
pianoforte.  Hobenstein  consists  of  two  towns,  Kohenltein 
and  Emstlhal,  which  were  united  in  1S9S. 

Another  place  of  the  same  name  la  a  town  in  East  Prussia. 
Pop.  (1900)  1467.  This  Hohenslein,  which  was  founded  by  the 
Teutonic  Order  in  13  J9 ,  has  I  Roman  Catholic  and  an  EvangeUcal 
church,  a  synagogue  and  Kveral  educational  eslablisbments. 

HOHBNZOLLBRH,  Ihe  name  of  a  cutle  which  tlood  on  the 
hill  of  Zollem  iboul  ij  m.  wulh  of  Hechingen,  and  gave  ilt 
name  lo  the  family  to  which  the  present  German  emperor 
belongs.  AvaguetiidiilDBconnecisihebousewiih  the  Colooaa 
family  of  Rome,  or  the  Colallo  family  of  I*mbaidy;  but  one 
more  definite  uniia  the  HohenxoUenis  with  the  Buikbardiogen, 
who  were  counts  in  Raelia  during  Ihe  esrly  part  of  the  lolb 
ceniuiy.  and  two  of  whom  became  dukes  of  Swabia.  Tasjilo, 
a  memberof  this  family,  is  said  10  have  built  a  castle  at  ZoUem 
early  in  the  9th  century;  bul  the  finl  historical  mention  of 
Ihe  name  is  in  the  Ckniiiini  of  a  certain  Bvnhold  (d.  108S), 
who  refers  to  Butkhard  and  Wciil,  or  Werner,  of  Zollera.or 
Zolorin.  These  men  appear  to  have  been  counls  of  Zollcm,  asd 
to  have  met  their  death  in  1061.  The  lamily  ol  Weill  died  out 
in  iiQi,  and  the  eiisiing  branches  d  the  Koheniollemi  are 
descended  fiDin  Buikhiid  and  his  son  Frederick,  whose  eldnt 
Mn.  Frederick  II.,  was  in  gn:at  lavoui  with  Ihc  Cennan  kings, 
Loihair  the  Saion  and  Couad  III.  Frederick  tl.  died  about 
1145,  and  his  son  and  succeswi,  Frederick  til.,  was  a  constant 
supporter  of  the  Hohcnslsufen.  Thia  couni  married  Sopbia, 
daughter  and  heinns  ol  Conrad,  burgravc  ol  Nuremberg,  and 
about  11Q1  he  succeeded  his  father-in-law  as  burgrave,  obtaining 
also  some  lands  in  Amli 
and  his  sons,  Conrad  am 
unii!  1117.  when  an  ir  , 
became  burgrave  of  Nuiembcig,  ai 
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hid  come  into  Ibc  fusil]'  Ifareu^  tiii 
Funconian  bnncb  ol  the  funily,  wllicb  Dccime  tu 
ponanl  ol  the  two;  vhllt  Ftedcricli,  nceiving  the  c 
ZoUern  ind  the  oldei  pMWMions  of  the  faniily,  wu  tbi 
of  the  Swibiin  bruch. 

Euly  io  [he  I  ]ih  cenlucy  Burkhird,  a  youngecHn 
I,,  leiured  [he  cDunly  of  Hobenbeig,  ud  Ihii  diilnct  lemuneil 
in  the  poueuion  of  [he  HohentoUenu  uolil  the  death  of  Count 
Sigijmund  in  14W.  Its  [ulen,  boirever,  with  the  eiception  of 
CountAtben  II.  (d.li^S),  played  an  unimportant  pan  in  Ccrmin 
hiJIoiy.  Albert,  wbo  hu  *  Minnesinger,  wu  loyal  to  the 
declining  fottuoet  of  the  HoheDS[auJen,  and  alleiwicdi  lupponed 
bis  biothei-in-law,  Rudolph  of  Habsburg,  in  hia  eflorta  Io  obtain 
Ihe  German  Ihione.  He  shared  in  the  campaigns  of  Rudolph 
and  ffll  in  battle  in  1198,  during  the  struggle  between  Adolph 
of  Nauu  iind  Albert  of  Habsburg  (afterwards  King  Albert  I,). 
When  this  family  became  citinct  in  i486  Uohenberg  passed  to 
Ibe  Habthiuts. 

The  Fnnconian  branch  of  Ihe  Hohenzolkms  wu  represented 
in  1 117  by  Conrad,  biUBrave  of  Nuremberg,  whom  Ihe  emperor 
Frederick  II.  appointed  guardian  of  hisson  Heni>,  and  admi- 
nistnloi  of  Austria,  After  a  short  apostasy,  during  which 
be  supported  Henry  Rupe.  landgrave  of  lliuringia.  Conrad 
returned  to  the  lide  of  the  Hohenstaufen  and  aided  Conrad  IV. 

Frederick  IIL,  hlid  already  obtained  Bayreulh  through  his 
marriage  with  Eliaabelh,  daughler  of  Otto  ol  Heian  (d.  iijt). 
Frederick  look  a  leading  pan  in  l^rman  aSairs,  and  it  isinleresl- 
ing  to  Dote  thai  he  had  a  considerable  share  in  securing  the 
election  of  hii  uncle,  Rudolph  of  Habsburg.  u  German  king 
in  1 17}.  He  died  in  iiq7  and  wu  succeeded  by  his  son.  Frederick 
IV.  This  burgnve  fought  for  King  Alben  I.  in  Thuringia, 
WHJ  supported  Henry  VII.  in  hti  eSons  to  secure  Bohemia  lor 
his  100  Jolu;  but  in  1314,  forsaking  his  father's  policy,  he 
favoured  [j>uis,  afterwards  the  emperor  Louis  IV.,  in  his 
■trunle  witb  Frederick,  duke  of  Ausiria.  and  by  his  conduct 
at  the  battle  of  Muhldorf  in  ijii  and  eluwhere  aiatd  the 
designation  oi  "  uviour  of  the  empire."  Frederick,  however, 
did  not  neglect  his  hereditary  lands.  He  did  something  for  the 
maintehance  ol  peace  and  the  security  of  trader*,  gave  corporate 
privileges  to  vilbgrs,  and  took  the  Jesn  under  his  protection. 


Hisse 


.0  Louis  ' 


iirded  in 


part  of  his  wealth  to  increase  the  area  of  his  possessions,  he  bought 
the  town  and  district  of  Anibach  in  ijji.  Dying  ' 
Fiederick  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  John  II.,  who,  aJii 
bis  brothers  had  died  and  iwo  others  had  entered  thi 
ruled  his  lands  in  common  with  his  brother  Alben. 
ijjSJohn  bought  Culmbach  and  Plassen burg,  and  on  th 
of  a  privilege  granted  10  him  in  1  j4j  he  seiied  man 
fortresses  and  held  Ihe  turrounding  lands  u  imperial  hels.  In 
genera]  he  continued  his  father's  policy,  and  when  he  died  in 
US7  wu  succeeded  by  his  sun.  Frederick  V,,  who,  after  the  death 
of  his  uncle  Alben  in  ij6i,  became  sole  ruler  of  Nuremberg, 
■     ■     ■         ■  -  Freder 


1363-    In  Si 


Lperor  Charles  IV.,  1 
d  Biyieulh  and  mi 


nally  inve.l«i 


Frederick  was  a  successful  ruler,  and  introduced  a  regular  system 
of  public  finance  into  his  lands.  In  1397  he  divided  his  Urriloiies 
between  his  sons  John  and  Frederick,  and  died  in  the  lollowing 
yuu.  His  elder  son.  John  III.,  who  had  married  Margaret,  > 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  wu  frequently  in  the 
company  of  hi*  bmlhers-in-taw,  tbe  German  kinp  Wenceslaus 
and  Sigismund.    He  died  wiihoui  sons  in  1410. 

Since  1397  tbe  oflice  of  hurgrave  ol  Nuremberg  had  been  beU 
by  John's  brother,  Frederick,  who  in  141  j  received  Brandenburg 
from  King  Sigismund.  and  became  margrave  of  Brandenburg 
as  Frederick  I.  (g.e.).  On  his  brother's  death  in  1410  be  reunited 
the  lands  of  hit  branch  of  the  family,  but  in  1417  he  sold  his 
rights  u  burgrave  to  the  town  of  Nuremberg.  The  subsequent 
history  of  ihi*  branch  of  the  Hobeniollerns  a  identilicd  with 
I  hai  of  Brandenburg  from  141510  1701,  and  with  ihat  ol  Prussia 


IT  tbr  elector  Fcedetid  m. 


since  the  latter  date,  as  in  1 

became  king  ol  Prussia.  In  1B71  William,  the  le 
took  the  title  of  German  emperor.  While  the  c 
Brandenburg  passed  accordmg  to  the  rule  of  p  ' 
the  Ftanconian  postesiiosB  of  tbe  HohenioUenu,  Ansbidi  ud 
Bayreuth,  were  given  u  appanages  Io  younger  sou,  as  s^u|^ 
ment  which  was  confirmed  by  the  diifetUie  AcUOta  gf  1471. 
These  principalities  were  ruled  by  the  sons  and  dcicnduu  a( 
the  elector  Albert- Achilles  from  14S6  to  1603J  and,  ilur 
revening  to  the  elector  ol  Brandenburg,  by  Ihe  ill  11  laitiMI 
of  the  elector  John  George  from  1603  10  [791.  In  1791  Vnma 
Charles  Aleiindet  Id.  igo6).  who  had  inherited  both  diMriOi. 
■old  his  lands  to  Prussia. 
The  InEuence  of  the  Swahian  branch  oT  tbe  tUwBNDtnt 


weakeni 


through  Count  Eild 
a  inena  ana  aaviier  at  tbe  iiuptiw 
Mved  from  this  (mperor  the  distritt  d 
.  his  grandson  Charle*  (d.  ijTt}  an 
Sigmaringen  and  VBfaringen  by  tkt 
1576  the  sons  of  Charles  divided  ItB 
:  branches  of  Ihe  family,  one  ol  wUr* 
Frederick  IV.  took  HohmaoUera  wilk 
n-Hechingen;  Charles  II.  Sigmarinfea 
and  Vahringtn  and  the  title  of  HohenmUern-Sigmarinfia; 
and  Christopher  took  Haigerloch.  Christopher's  laaOydM 
out  in  t6j4,  but  the  remaining  lines  are  of  ■ome  imponaace. 
Couni  John  George  ol  Hohemollem.Heclifnitn  mi  made  > 
prince  in  |6>J.  and  John  of  Hohcniollem-Sigiii»in|n  m 
received  the  same  honour.  In  169s  these  two  bruKbesdlk 
family  entered  conjointly  into  an  agreement  with  Bnndenbui 
which' provided  Ihat.  in  case  of  the  eiiinciion  of  eitbet  it  lit 
Swabian  branches,  the  remaining  branch  should  inberil  ii 
ids;  and  if  both  branches  became  extinct  the  principaJilia 
vert  to  Brandenburg.  During  the  i7Ui  and  lU 
and  during  the  period  of  the  Napoletmic  wars  lit 
history  of  these  lands  wu  very  similar  to  that  of  tit  ethr 
amall  estates  of  Cetmany.  In  consequence  of  the  pelitial 
troubles  of  1S4S  Princes  Frederick  William  '  " 
Hechingen  and  Charles  Anton  of  Hoh 
resigned  their  principalities,  and  accordingly  these  lell  to  Ik 
king  of  Prussia,  who  took  possession  on  the  nth  of  March  ilja 
'■       .IholMayfollowinglhetilleofI  ■ 


Frederick  IL  {d.  ijii 
Marimilian  I.  Eitel  n 
Hiigerhxh,  and  in  ij 
granted  the  counties 
emperor  Charles  V.  Ii 
lands,  and  founded  thi 
is  still  flourishing.    Eit< 


should  n 


,"  with  ih 


royal  hg 


Leopold  ol  Hoheniol1ein-Siginaringen(i83s-ioaj}lotheSpiniit 


Kohcniollems,  Ihe  only  one 
was  Leopold's  son  WiKjam  (b. 
ol  Ihe  family  of  Kaheniolli 
simply  prin 


Huheniolletn-Sigmaringen    1 


I  iSSi. 


province  of  HohenaoUcm  i 
I  territory  bounded  on  the  S.W.  by  B 
ions  by  Wiicllemberg.     Il  wu  divided 

pnncipaiiim,     Hoheniolkm-Sigmaringen     ■ 

Hechingen,  until  iBjo,  when  ihtse  si*re  united.     They  «■ 

form  Ihe  government  ol  Sigmaringen  («.?.). 
The  castle  ol  HoheiuoUein  wu  destroyed  in  t4i},  bu  h  ta) 

been  restored  several  times.    Some  remains  ol  the  M  bvUsg 

may  still  be  seen  adjoining  the  present  ca^k,  which  ns  bak 

by  King  Frederick  William  IV. 
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HOKKAIDO— HOLBEIN  577 

OtKii  tf'li—*OtniuhtPm!im»iPi.Jaiitmafb  Jit  CiuUauiit  ii  pmbable  he  wu  united  by  Diderot.    Denring  the  eiiitenca 

^fan  is  ^raidn&rr/'rnuin,  edited  by  Scidrl  (Uipiig.  it^j-  Holbach  14*  in  the  uiuverK  tioihiog  Mve  matter  ta  ipoBlaueouJ 

•TO),  aad  T.  Cwiylc  HuUry  <•!  Frtdtritk  lU  Crtat  iLoodoii,  i§ti-  mowmeat.    Wbil  men  call  iheit  »ul.  become  eiiinct  when 

187J).  (A.W.  H.*)  the  body  die*.    Kippineu  ii  the  end  of  mankind.    "  It  would 

HOKKAIDO,  the  Japatieie  name  for  Ihe  notthetn  divison  beiaeleraaadalmostunjustto  insutupona  tnan'ibeing  vinuoui 

of  the  empire  (J/'Ahn  —  tiorth,  jftoi— sea.  atid^-ioul),iiidutling  ^ 

YcB,  the  Kurilei  and  their  adjacent  laietL  " 

aOKnSAl(i;6o-ia4e),IhegtealeitofBlltheJapaneKpiinleii  religion  wei«  10  be  replaced  by  an  educi 

at  the  Popular  School  (UWyo-ye),  wai  botti  at  Yedo  (TOliyO)  enUghteaed  Klf-intereH.    The  itudy  of  ti 

la  the  flth  month  of  the  lolh  year  ot  the  petiod  Hoieli,  i.e.  hum«n  dcsiRl  into  line  with  Iheir  natural  mtroundingt.    Not 

OOober-Novimber  1760.    He  came  of  an  ani»an  family,  hit  lea.  direct  and  Irendiant  ate  hi.  altaclu  on  political  govetninent. 

htbci  having  been  «  mitrot-maker, '  Nakajima  Itaai.     After  "liid".  Inteipreted  by  the  Ught  of  after  evenia,  loimd  like  the 

■ome  practice  u  a  wood-engraver  he,  at  the  age  of  dghleen,  fii»t  ''"•'•'"  muttering,  of  revolution.    Holbach  eipoud   the 

ectend  the  nudio  of  Katsugawa    Shun^O,    a   paintet  and  "Bi™  conKquencei  of   the  theories  of  the  Encydopaedi.lj. 

ddicner  of  colour-print,  of  conuderable  importance.    Hii  dii-  Voltaire  hastily  Kiied  hi.  pen  to  refute  the  philo»ophy  ol  the 

n^rd  for  the  attiatic  principles  of  hi.  maater  caused  his  eapul-  Sysltmt  in  the  article  "  Dieo  "  in  his  Dkliemiaire  fkilotafkLiiii, 

DOB  in   i;Bj;   and   therealler— although   from   time  10  time  while  Frederick  Ihe  Great  alio  drew  up  ao  anawer  to  it.    Though 

Hokusai  itudied  various  Kyle.,  including  eapedally  that  of  vigoioui  in  thou^i  and  in  »me  patuge*  clear  and  eloquent, 

^ba  Cohan,  from  whom  hegainediomefragmeniaiy  knowledge  the  style  of  the  SyjUme  Is  difiuM  and  declamaloiy,  and  uteits 

-  "  '•  ...         .  rather  than  ptovei  ill  iiatementi.     In  priadplr-  '—-— ~-^ 

up  in  a  more  popular  form  in  Bn  Sins,  w  1 

effBilei  aui  idtti  tunatiaiUa  (AmslenUm,   i;;2).     In  the 

jdly  Sy^me  lodaS  (i77j),  the  Psliliipu  nclnrellc  (1773-1774)  and 

iIkis  the  Ifgroic  mtiRiijle  (1776)  Holbach  attempt.  lo  rear  a  .ynem 
of  moratily  [n  place  of  the  one  he  had  so  fiercely  atucked,  but 
these  Ulc)  writings  had  not  a  tithe  of  the  popularity  and  inQuencn 
of  his  earlier  work.  He  puhlidied  his  book,  either  anonymously 
or  under  borrowed  names,  and  wu  forced  to  have  them  printed 
out  of  France.  The  uprigbloess  and  tincerity  of  his  character 
won  the  friendship  of  many  10  whom  his  philoxiphy  wa.  repug- 

(8),    are  the  beM  known  of  thoK  iMued  in  Krie.;  but  Hokusai  ""t-    I-  J-  Rouraeau  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  hia  portrait 

■bo   designed  some  superb  broadsheets  published  separately,  1°  the  virtuous  atheist  Wolmar  of  the  NmadU  HUotu.     He 

and  his  ivimau  (small  prints  matte  for  special  occasions  and  diedon  the  silt  of  January  i7»9. 

eeremoniea)   ate  unequalled  for  dehcacy  and    beamy.      The  of  the  tollawiiiE  and  other  woriia: 

"  Hundred  Views  of  Mount  Fuji  "  {iSji-iSji),    3    vols.,  in  imimlm  ncirdMUe  (1767);  FrKru 

«,«Khrome,   «  of   esttaordinary  f'}^'^ly,:-^   "ri.ty.  T m«.anS  u'vTIf'^  t£ 

Asa  paiWrt  and  draughtsman  Hokusuis  not  held  by  Japane*e  ticulara  a.  10  hi.  lite  aid  docuine* 

critic*  10  be  of  Ihe  £nt  rank,  but  this  verdict  hai  never  been  lirairc,  &c  (iSii):  Rotiueau'i  Cta- 

WXKpted  by  Europeans,  who  place  him  among  the  greaieil  ijii);  Ma^meaeCenlij.  I^Ofaers 

Sd"^acfen™L  1'  SS^t^'^lcS'Vb^lI^'a^'^'i^^nil  ifJ^VlmT^  .Mor^'i-S^ 

Kift  of  good  humour,  and  untiring  industry.    He  was  an  eager 

Mudenl  to  Ihe  end  of  his  long  Ule,  and  on  bit  deaib-bed  said,        HOLBBACH,  a  market  town  In  the  Holland  or  Spalding 

■•  II  Heaven  had  lent  me  bi.t  five  ycin  mote,  I  should  have  parliamentary    division    of    Lincohuhire,    England,    on    the 

become  a  gteal  painter."    He  died  on  the  lolh  of  May  1849.  Midland  and  Gteai  Notlhem  jomi  railway,  2si  m.    N.E.of 

See  E.  de  Coneoun,  Hotnal  (1S96):  M.  Revon,  £>kI<  nr  ^?"^""^^  J'f-  "'.""^  *«"«  '■?"■»■  «/"■    ^  Saint.' 

Hakuai  (1B96):  E.  F.  FcnoliMi,  Catetoi»  0/  At  EAibilvni  ol  Church,  with  a  lofty  spire,  is  a  fine  ipeooieq  of  late  Deconled 

^Mi>(iii(i^/Iliiliuiii'iiir^M(i9ai);£.F.SIrangE,BiiKiai|igo6).  work.   ThegnnimaTschool,faundedin  1664,  occupies  a  building 

(E.F.  S.)  erected  in   1S77.     Other  public  buildings  ate  the    a»embly 

BOLBACH,  PAUL  BBIKRtCB  DIETRICH,  BtaoN  d'  (r7j]-  rooms  and  a  market  house.    Roman  and  Saion  remains  have 

IjSg),  French  philowpher  and  man  of  letlets,  of  German  origin,  been  found, and Ihcmarketdatesfmm  the  ijlhcenlury. 
VMbomal  Heidelsheiiniathe  pabtinalein  171J.    Of  his  family        HOLBEIH,  HANS,  the  elder   (c.  1460-1514),  belonged  to  a 

Ettle  is  kiwwni  according  lo  J.  J.  Rousseau  his  father  wal  a  celebrated  iamily  of  painters  in  practice  at  Augsburg  and  Basel 

lich  parvenu,  who  brought  his  son  at  an  early  age  10  Pari.,  from  Ihe  cIok  of  the  I51h  id  the  middle  of  the  ifith  century, 

w-faere  the  latter  spent  moitol  his  life.    Much  of  Holbacb's  fame  Though   closely   connected   with   Venice   by   het   commetdal 

la  due  10  his  intimate  connexion  with  the  brillianl  coterie  of  relalions,  and  geographically  nearer  to  Italy  than  10  Flanden, 

bold  Ihinken  and  polished  wlla  whose  creed,  Ihe  new  philosophy,  Augsburg  at  the  time  of  Kf  aiimiliaa  cullivated  art  after  the 

i*  concentrated  in  Ihe  famous  Encydopldit.    PouesKd  ol  caiy  fashion  of  Ihe  Fleming,  and  fett  the  influence  of  the  Kbools 

meant  and  being  of  hospitable  disposition,  he  kept  open  houK  of  Brugi^  and  BruiKts,  which  had  branches  at  Cologne  and  in 

Ita  Hdv^lius,  D'Alemben,  Diderot,  Condillac,  Turgol,  BuSon,  many  cities  aboul  the  headwaters  of  Ihe  Rhine.     It  was  not 

CiJouE.  Hume,  Garrick,  Wilkes,  Sieme.  and  for  a  lime  J.  J.  till  after  the  opening  of  the  16th  century,  and  between  that 

Xotisseau,  gut.is  who,  while  enjoying  the  intellectual  pleasure  and  the  era  of  the  Refottnation,  that  Italian  eiample  miiigaled 

«f  Iheir  host',  conversation,  were  not  in»niible  to  his  eicellenl  10  someeilenl  the  aqxrilyof  South  German  piinling.    Flemidi 

<Qisicw  and  costly  wines.    For  the   Emydopfdk  he  comjuled  and  German  art  was  first  tempered  with  Italian  element,  at 

and  translated  a  large  number  of  articles  on  chemistry  and  Augsburg  by  Hans  Holbetn  the  eldet.    Hans  first  appear,  at 

Biaeralogy,  chiefly  from  German  sources.     He  attracted  more  Au)(sburg  a.  partner  to  his  brother  Sigismund,  who  survived 

^tcntion.  however,  in  the  liepartmenl  of  phlto»phy.    In  1767  him  and  tiled  in  1540  at  Berne,     ^gismund  i.  devribed  as  a 

CbrttiaNiniH  lUnnU  qrpeared.In  which  he  attacked  Christianity  painler,  but  his  work,  have  not  come  down  10  us.    Ham  had 

Md  idi^on  as  the  loutce  ol  all  human  evils.    This  was  followed  Ihe  lead  of  the  partnership  at  Augsburg,  and  ugned  all  the 

jp  hgr  Mbcc  voiki.  and  In  ijjo  by  a  still  more  open  attack  in  pjctureswhichii  produced.   IncommonwiihKerlen.Schdftgauei, 

KMt  bnooi  book,  Lt  Syitimt  ii  It  naluri,  in  which  ii  and  olhct  maitcn  of  Soulta  Gennany,  he  first  cultivated  a  W,^ 
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■Ub  to  tkil  of  Hemline  tad  otLu  [ollowcn  ot  the  idiDols  oi  ol  which  tiro  wings  Kith  the  dite  of  1511  uc  in  the  pDoTtl 

Brutscla  uid  finigci,  but  be  probibl/  modiiied  Ibe  iyslcma  Carlsnihe.iiuncerliin^wherefaediedtvoyanlAtcriiiuikjHW^ 

of  thoK  Khooti  by  iludying  the  works  oi  the  muten  of  Cologne.  Me  slin^  f nun  ken  it  the  close  ot  1  long  life,  and  diufpon 

A>  tbcK  elrly  impreuionl  waned,  they  wen  leplaced  by  Olhen  it  list  heeded  by  none  but  bit  own  ton,  who  cluoii  liii  bimhii 

teu  fivounble  to  the  ejpKnuon  of  the  mifiter't  fame;  and  u  Hud  painti  from  Lhc  monks  of  Issenbcim  without  much  chvue 

hiicuitomincrrued  between  1499  >nd  1306,  we  find  bim  relying  ot  obiiining  them.    Hit  Dime  ii  struck  oS  the  boob  ci  tk 

lets  upon  the  teacbil^  of  the  schools  than  upon  a  mere  obvrva-  Au^burg  gUd  in  151^ 

tion  and  reproduction  of  the  quaintnoseg  ol  local  pauioo  pbya.  The  fIiKt  IlDlbein  was  a  prdilic  arliit.  who  left  many  (kIbb 

"  il  of  hia  early  worka  indeed  are  taken  from  Ibe  Passion,  and  behind  him.    EailictthanllwEMilicaoiSt  Pjut.alitadvnieai"     ' 

iieie  hetAviouslv  matsbsUed  bis  fiimres  with  the  shallow  I'll"  ™'''" ?'?'"»'>' ^?Kio''.">^,»  P»i«m  in  eU-™ 


In  these  he  (Aviouslv  matsbsUed  bis  figures  with  the  shallow  !•  Vjf  Bmi""  ol  Si  Mary,  _     —__--.-- 

Ing,  careless  to  some  extent  of  proponion  in  the  human  shape,  in  the  Scaedcl.  iaalhoF,  and  church  e(  St  Leonard  at  Frufion:    It 

heedlcssofany  but  the  cas»crfamisafeipi«sioa,and  technically  wueitcutedin  1^1.    ThePainanaf  Donaunchingen  waifiniiliJ 

utisfied  with  the  simplest  methods  of  ciecuiion.    If  in  any  >|lw  Wi.  .n  which  yar  wMcmpkted  tlw I^^^ 

b,«ch  of  h»  «t  he  can  be  «id  .0  have  had  a  conscience  at  this  JTJriS^VunidtriKiSSS.g^y^";,:  a^^TsS-SS^  S 

period,  we  ihould  say  that  he  showed  it  in  his  ponrait  drawings,  (luipiccc  of  the  same  cIiiil,  conmisiioaed  for  the  monutery  d 

It  is  seldom  that  we  find  a  painted  likeness  worthy  of  the  Dsmc.  St  Moiiu  at  Augibuig  in  1304-1508,  has  been  diipencd  and  Idk 

The  drawingiof  which  numbers  ire  stiU  preserved  in  the  galleries  '*'»  ^'V  dale  of  a  Conception  la  thcAugrtiun  «ai;fry..  to* 

■nd  delicacy  01  band,   and  >  wonderful  facility  for  seizing  old  lun,  dated^isij,  came  in  scpiiau  parts  into  the  CDUcciioBiiJ 

chaisctei;  and  Ibis  hlpinly  is  one  of  the  features  which  Holbein  Mr  Pownyi  and  Count  Lanekofonski  al Vlnnut.    The  skctih-hodiS 

bequeathed  to  bis  more  famous  »n,  Hans  the  younger.    It  is  f  >^''"'-  Copcnhajen  and  Aujirturg  gin  1  liwiy  piciun  1*  tta 

quabty  of  bis  style  wi lb  sotne  North  Italian  elements.    A  purer  (utuir  Chiriei  V.,  iCuiu  von  dcr  RoKn.  ihe  foot  of  MaxiDilaa.  dt 

dress  and  tone  is  as  much  more  agreeable'to  the  eye  ai  in        ^al'»lKe'biogtapby  by  StAltner  tBerlin.  1896). 
respect  of  modelling  and  finish  it  is  smoother  and  more  carefully        HOLBEIN,  HAKS,  the  younger  (1497-1  J4j),  Gennu  piiptii, 

rounded.    Costume,   architecture,   ornament    and   colour   Ire  favourite  son  of  Hans  Holbein  Ibe  elder,  was  probably  bsmS 

appUed  with  some  knowledge  of  the  higher  canons  ol  art.    Here,  Augsburg  shout  the  year   U97.    Though  sindran  and  Via 

loo,  advantage  accrued  to  Hans  the  younger,  whose  independent  Mander  declaic  that  Ibey  do  not  know  who  gave  him  ihcfia 

!    The  date  of  the  elder  Holbtin'i  birth  is  unknown.    But  his  father.    About  ijij  he  left  Au^burg  with  Ambrose,  his  dda 

name  appears  in  the  books  of  the  tai-gathcrers  of  Augsbuig  bmlbcr,  10  SKk  emploj-meot  IS  an  illustralor  of  books  al  Bud. 

In  1494.  superseding  that  of  Michael  Holbein,  who  is  supposed  His  first  patron  is  said  10  have  been  Erasmus,  for  whom,  sborlr 

to  have  been  his  father.    Previous  to  that  date,  and  as  elrly  as  after  his  arrival,  he  illustrated  iritb  pen-and-ink  sketcte  •■ 

1493,  be  was  a  painter  of  name,  and  he  executed  in  that  year,  edition  of  the  fwsMi'iin  iloriat,  now  in  the  museum  of  K    ' 

it  is  said,  for  the  abbey  at  Weingarten,  the  wings  of  an  allii-  But  his  chief  occupation  was  that  of  drawing  tit1epage-U 

{Hece  representing  Joachim's  Offering,  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  and  initials  for  new  editions  of  Ibe  Bible  and  dassict  ia 

Uaiy's  Preseniaiion  in  the  Temple,  and  the  Presentation  of  from  the  presses  of  FiDben  and  other  publishera.    His  ki 

Christ,  which  now  hang  in  separate  panels  in  the  cathedral  ol  hours,  it  is  supposed,  were  devoted  to  the  production  of  n  . 

Augsburg,    In  these  pieces  and  olbeii  of  the  same  period,  painter's  work,  a  schoolmaster's  sign  in  the  Basel  toDecIios, 

at  Nuremberg,  we  mark  Ibe  dear  impress  of  the  schools  of  Van  at  Zurich.  In  contrast  with  these  coarse  productions,  the  p 

der  Weyden  and  Memlinc;  whilst  in  later  works,  sucb  is  the  of  Jacob  KIcyer  and  bis  wife  in  the  Basel  museum,  one  a 

Bisihcaof  St  Paul  (1504)  in  the  gallery  ol  Augsburg,  the  wane  of  purports  to  have  been  finished  in  rji6,  ate  miracles  of  n— 

Flemltb  infiucnce  is  apparent.    But   this  altarpicce,  with  its  ihip.    It  has  always  seemed  difficult  indeed  to  ascribe  nek 

quaint  illuilnlions  of  St  Paul's  life  and  martyrdom,  is  not  alone  excellent  creations  to  Holbein's   nineleenlh   year;  and  il 

of  interest  because  its  execution  is  characteristic  of  old  Holbein,  hardly  credible  that  he  should  have  been  asked  to  da  Ili 

Itisequallysobecauseitcontainsportraitsofthemasler himself,  of  this  kind  so  early,  especially  when  it  is  remembcRil  t 

iccompauied  by  bis  two  sons,  Ibe  painters  Ambrose  Ic.  1494-  neither  he  nor  his  brother  Ambrose  were  then  allowed  to  niitii 

e.  IS19]  and  Hans  the  younger.    Later  fnclures,  such  as  the  late  In  the  guild  of  BascL    Not  till  1517  did  Ambrose,  vb 

Passion  series  in  the  Fiir^tenberg  gallery  at  Donauischingen,  or  life  otherwise  remains  obscure,  join  that  corporation;  Hi 

■he  Martyrdom  of  St  Sebaslian  in  the  Munich  Pinakothck,  not  overburdened  with  practice,  wandered  into  Swilierii 

contain  similar  ponraits,  the  original  drawings  of  which  arefouod  where  (1517)  he  was  employed  to  paint  in  the  bouse  of  Jm* 

those  possessed  by  the  duke  of  Aumale  in  Paris.    Not  one  of  where  he  matricubted  and,  there  is  every  reason  to  thiiA, 

these  fails  to  give  us  an  insight  into  the  character,  or  >  teflei  married.    Whether,  previous  to  this  time,  he  took  idviiiliicd 

ol  the  features,  of  the  members  of  this  celebrated  family.    Old  his  vicinity  to  the  Italian  border  to  cross  the  Alps  is  uacolvL 

Holbein  seems  to  ape  Leonardo,  illowing  his  hair  and  beard  Van  Mander  says  that  be  never  was  in  Italy;  yet  the  lull 

to  grow  wildly,  citept  on  the  upper  lip.    Hins  Ihe  younger  wall-paintings  which  be  executed  after  1511)  al  Basel,  sad  lie 

Is  a  plain-k»lung  boy.  '  But  his  father  points  to  him  with  his  Krlcs  of  his  sketches  and  pictures  which  is  still  extant.  si|h 

finger,  and  hinti  that  Ihough  but  a  child  be  is  dearly  a  prodigy,  lead  to  the  belief  that  Van  Mander  was  misinfonnfd.   'He 

After  ijifi  Hans  Holbein  Ibe  elder  appeal)  as  a  defaulter  ipirit  of  Holbein's  compositions  for  the  Basel  town  bal.  lie 

In  the   registers  of  the  tax-gatherers  it   Augsburg;  but  fie  icenery  and  arehileclureof  his  numerous  drawings,  lodthet 

willingly  accepts  commissions  abroad.    At  Issenheim  in  Alsace,  si  form  in  some  of  his  imaginative  portraits,  make  it  ■ 

where  GrUnewild  was  employed  in  1516,  old  Holbein  also  finds  likely  Ibal  he  should  have  fell  the  direct  inFuence  ai  Si«tk 

patrons,  and  contracts  to  complete  an  allarpiece.    But  mis-  Italian  painting  than  that  be  should  have  taken  ItiliindcarW 

fortune  or » bailiff  pursues  him,  and  he  leaves  Ijseobeim,  abandon-  [com  imported   works  or  prints.    The   Swtsa  al   this  pni^ 

Ing  his  work  and  tools.    According  to  Sandran,  he  wanders  to  irandered  in  thousands  to  swell  the  ranks  of  tbe  Fnn  > 

Basel  and  takes  Ihe  freedom  of  iis  gild.     His  brother  Sigismund  .mperial  armies  lighiing  on  Iiilian  soil,  tnd  ibe  nad  tkq  lert 

and  others  arc  [ound  suing  him  for  debt  before  the  courts  of  may  have  been  lollowcd  by  Hani  01  .  >     .  . 

Augsburg.    Where  he  lived  when  he  executed  the  altarpiece,  lie  shows  himself  al  ill  events  fimi 
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lit  varibus  periods  of  his  career;  and  if  we  accept  as  early  works  the 
**  Flagellation/'  and  the  "  Last  Supper  "  at  Basel,  coarse  as  they 
are,  they  show  some  acquaintance  with  Lombard  methods  of 
painting,  whilst  in  other  pieces-,  snch  as  the  series  of  the  Passion  in 
oil  in  the  same  collection,  the  modes  of  Hans  Holbein  the  elder  are 
agreeably  commingled  with  a  more  modem,  it  may  be  said  Italian, 
polish.    Again,  looking  at  the  "  Virgin  "  and  "  Man  of  Sorrows  " 
in  the  Basel  museum,  we  shall  be  struck  by  a  searching  metallic 
style  akin  to  that  of  the  Ferrarese;  and  the  "  Lais  "  or  the  "  Venus 
and  Amor  "  of  the  same  collection  reminds  us  of  the  Leonard- 
csques  of  the  school  of  Milan.    When  Holbein  settled  down  to  an 
extensive  practice  at  Basel  in  15 19,  he  decorated  the  walls  of 
the  house  "  Zum  Tanz  "  with  simulated  architectural  features 
ol  a  florid  character  after  the  fashion  of  the  Veronese;  and  his 
wall  paintings  in  the  town-hall,  if  we  can  truly  judge  of  them 
l>y  copies,  reveal  an  artist  not  unfamiliar  with  North  Itak'an 
composition,  distribution,  action,  gesture  and  expression.    In 
his  drawings  too,  particularly  in  a  set  representing  the  Passion 
at  Basel,  the  arrangement,  and  also  the  perspective,  form  and 
decorative  ornament,  arc  in  the  spirit  of  the  school  of  Mantcgna. 
Contemporary  with  these,  however,  and  almost  inexplicably 
in  contrast  with  them  as  regards  handling,  are  portrait-drawings 
such  as  the  likenesses  of  Jacob  Meyer,  and  his  wife,  which  are 
finished  with  German  delicacy,  and  with  a  power  and  subtlety 
of  hand  seldom  rivalled  in  any  school.    Curiously  enough,  the 
same  contrast  may  be  observed  between  painted  compositions 
and  painted  portraits.    The  "  Bonifacius  Amerbach  "  of  1519  at 
Bafel  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  examples 
of  smooth  and  transparent  handling  that  Holbein  ever  executed. 
His  versatility  at  this  period  is  shown  by  a  dead  Christ  (ipi), 
a  corpse  in  profile  on  a  dissecting  table,  and  a  set  of  figures  in 
couples;  the  "  Madonna  and  St  Pantalus,"  and  "  Kaiser  Henry 
with  the  Empress  Kunigunde  "  (1523),  originally  composed  for 
the  organ  loft  of  the  Basel  cathedral,  now  in  the  Basel  museum. 
Equally  remarkable,  but  more  attractive,  though  injured,  is 
the  "  Virgin  and  Child  between  St  Ursus  and  St  Nicholas  "  (not 
St  Martin)  giving  alms  to  a  beggar,  in  the  gallery  of  Solothum. 
This  remarkable  picture  is  dated  1522,  and  seems  to  have  been 
ordered  for  an  altar  in  the  minster  of  St  Ursus  of  Solothum  by 
Nicholas  Conrad,  a  captain  and  statesman  of  the  x6th  century, 
whose  family  allowed  the  precious  heirloom  to  fall  into  decay 
in  a  chapel  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Grenchcn.    Numerous 
drawings  in  the  spirit  of  this  picture,  and  probably  of  the  same 
period  in  his  career,  might  have  led  Holbein's  contemporaries 
to  believe  that  he  would  make  his  mark  in  the  annals  of  Basel 
as  a  model  for  painters  of  altarpieces  as  well  as  a  model  for 
pictorial  composition  and  portrait.    The  promise  which  he  gave 
at  this  time  was  immense.    He  was  gaining  a  freedom  in  draughts- 
manship that  gave  him  facib'ty  to  deal  with  any  subject.    Though 
a  realist,  he  was  sensible  of  the  dignity  and  severity  of  religious 
painting.    Hb  colour  had  almost  all  the  richness  and  sweetness 
of  the  Venetians.    But  he  had  fallen  on  evil  times,  as  the  next 
lew  years  undoubtedly  showed.    Amongst  the  portraits  which 
he  executed  in  these  years  are  those  of  Frobcn,  the  publisher, 
known  only  by  copies  at  Basel  and  Hampton  Court,  and  Erasmus, 
who  sat  in  1523,  as  he  likewise  did  in  1530,  in  various  positions, 
abowing  his  face  threequarters  as  at  Longford,  Basel,  Turini 
Parma,  the  Hague  and  Vienna,  and  in  profile  as  in  the  Louvre 
or  at  Hampton  Court.    Besides  these,  Holbein  made  designs 
for  glass  windows,  and  for  woodcuts,  including  subjects  of  every 
•ort.  from  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  saints  of  the  old  time  to 
the  Dance  of  Death,  from  gospel  incidents  extracted   from 
Luther's  Bible  to  satirical  pieces  illustrating  the  sale  of  indulgences 
and  other  abuses  denounced  by  Reformers.    Holbein,  in  this 
way,  was  carried  irresistibly  with  the  stream  of  the  Reformation, 
in  which,  it  must  now  be  admitted,  the  old  traditions  of  religious 
painting  were  wrecked,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  unpictorial 
elements  which  Cranach  and  his  school  vainly  used  for  pictorial 
pQcpoces. 

Cfnce  only,  after  1526,  and  after  he  had  produced  the  "  Lais  " 
and  '*  Venus  and  Amor,"  did  Holbein  with  impartial  spirit  give 
kb  Knriccs  and  pencil  to  the  Roman  Catholic  cause.    The  burgo- 


master Meyer,  whose  patronage  he  had  already  enjosred,  now 
asked  him  to  represent  himself  and  his  wives  and  children  in 
prayer  before  the  Virgin;  and  Holbein  produced  the  celebrated 
altarpiece  now  in  the  palace  of  Prince  William  of  Hesse  at 
Darmstadt,  the  shape  and  composition  of  which  are  known  to 
all  the  world  by  its  copy  in  the  Dresden  museum.  The  drawings 
for  this  masterpiece  are  amongst  the  most  precious  relics  in  the 
museum  of  Basel.  The  time  now  came  when  art  began  to  suflfer 
from  unavoidable  depression  in  all  countries  north  of  the  Alps. 
Holbein,  at  Basel,  was  reduced  to  accept  the  smallest  commissions 
— even  for  scutcheons.  Then  he  saw  that  his  chances  were 
dwindling  to  nothing,  and  taking  a  bold  resolution,  armed  with 
letters  of  introduction  from  Erasmus  to  More,  he  crossed  the 
Channel  to  England,  where  in  the  one-sided  branch  of  portrait 
painting  he  found  an  endless  drde  of  clients.  Eiglhty-seven 
drawings  by  Holbein  in  Windsor  Castle,  containing  an  equal 
number  of  portraits,  of  persons  chiefly  of  high  quality,  testify 
to  his  industry  in  the  years  which  divide  1538  from  1543.  They 
are  all  originals  of  pictures  that  are  still  extant,  or  sketches 
for  pictures  that  were  lost  or  never  carried  out.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  had  a  very  friendly  connexion, 
sat  to  him  for  likenesses  of  various  kinds.  The  drawing  of  hit 
head  is  at  Windsor.  A  pen-and-ink  sketch,  in  which  we  see 
More  surrounded  by  all  the  members  of  his  family,  is  now  in 
the  gallery  of  Basel,  and  numerous  copies  of  a  picture  from  it 
prove  how  popular  the  lost  original  must  once  have  been.  At 
the  same  period  were  executed  the  portraits  of  Warham  (Lambeth 
and  Louvre),  Wyatt  (Louvre),  Sir  Henry  Guildford  and  his 
wife  (Windsor),  all  finished  in  1527,  the  astronomer  Nicholas 
Kratzer  (Louvre),  Thomas  Godsalve  (Dresden),  and  Sir  Bryan 
Tuke  (Munich)  in  1528.  In  this  year,  1528,  Holbein  returned 
to  Basel,  taking  to  Erasmus  the  sketch  of  More's  family.  With 
money  which  he  brought  from  London  he  purchased  a  house 
at  Basel  wherein  to  lodge  his  wife  and  children,  whose  portraits 
he  now  painted  with  all  the  care  of  a  husband  and  father  (1528). 
He  then  witnessed  the  flight  of  Erasmus  and  the  fury  of  the 
iconoclasts,  who  destroyed  in  one  day  almost  all  the  religious 
pictures  at  BaseL  The  municipality,  unwilling  that  he  should 
suffer  again  from  the  depression  caused  by  evil  times,  asked  him 
to  finish  the  frescoes  of  the  town-hall,  and  the  sketches  from  these 
lost  pictures  are  still  before  us  to  show  that  he  had  not  lost  the 
spirit  of  his  earlier  days,  and  was  still  capable  as  a  composer.  His 
"  Rchoboam  receiving  the  Israelite  Envoys,"  and  "  Saul  at  the 
Head  of  his  Array  meeting  Samuel,"  testify  to  Holbein's  power 
and  his  will,  also  proved  at  a  later  period  by  the  "  Triumphs  of 
Riches  and  Poverty,"  executed  for  the  Steelyard  in  London 
(but  now  lost),  to  prefer  the  fame  of  a  painter  of  history  to  that 
of  a  painter  of  portraits.  But  the  reforming  times  still  remained 
unfavourable  to  art.  With  the  exception  of  a  portrait  of 
Mclanchthon  (Hanover)  which  he  now  completed,  Holbein 
found  little  to  do  at  BaseL  The  year  1530,  therefore,  saw  him 
again  on  the  move,  and  he  landed  in  England  for  the  second 
time  with  the  prospect  of  bettering  his  fortunes.  Here  indeed 
political  changes  had  robbed  him  of  his  earlier  patrons.  The 
circle  of  More  and  Warham  was  gone.  But  that  of  the  merchants 
of  the  Steelyard  took  its  place,  for  whom  Holbein  executed  the 
long  and  important  series  of  port  raits  that  lie  scattered  throughout 
the  galleries  and  collections  of  England  and  the  Continent,  and 
bear  date  after  1532.  Then  came  again  the  chance  of  practice 
in  more  fashionable  circles.  In  1533  the  "Ambassadors" 
(National  Gallery),  and  the  "  Triumphs  of  Wealth  and  Poverty  " 
were  executed,  then  the  portraits  of  Leland  and  Wyatt  (Longford), 
and  ( 1 534)  the  portrait  of  Thomas  Cromwell.  ThroughCromwell 
Holbein  probably  became  attached  to  the  court,  in  the  pay  of 
which  he  appears  permanently  after  1537.  From  that  time 
onwards  he  was  connected  with  all  that  was  highest  in  the 
society  of  London.  Henry  VIII.  invited  him  to  make  a  family 
picture  of  himself,  his  father  and  family,  which  obtained  a 
post  of  honour  at  Whitehall.  The  beautiful  cartoon  of  a  part 
of  this  fine  piece  at  Hardwicke  Hall  enables  us  to  gauge  its 
beauty  before  the  fire  which  destroyed  it  in  the  17th  century. 
Then  Holbein  painted  Jane  Seymour  in  state  CVv«,tcQaN^«cKS^sstvB^ 
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some  English  hand  perhaps  to  make  the  replicas  at  the  Hague, 
Sion  House  and  Woburn;  he  finished  the  Southwell  of  the 
Ufiizi  (copy  at  the  Louvre),  the  jeweller  Morett  at  Dresden, 
and  last,  not  least,  Christine  of  Denmark,  who  gave  sittings  at 
Brussels  in  1538.  During  the  joUmey  which  this  work  involved 
Holbein  took  the  opportunity  of  revisiting  Basel,  where  he  made 
his  appearance  in  silk  and  satin,  and  pro  forma  only  accepted 
the  office  of  town  painter.  He  had  been  living  long  and  con- 
tinuously away  from  home,  not  indeed  observing  due  fidelity 
to  his  wife,  who  still  resided  at  Basel,  but  fairly  performing  the 
duties  o^  keeping  her  in  comfort.  His  return  to  London  in 
autumn  enabled  him  to  do  homage  to  the  king  in  the  way 
familiar  to  artists.  He  presented  to  Henry  at  Christmas  a 
portrait  of  Prince  Edward.  Again  abroad  in  the  suinmer  of 
1539,  he  painted  with  great  fidelity  the  princess  Anne  of  Cleves, 
at  DUrcn  near  Cologne,  whose  form  we  still  see  depicted  in  the 
great  picture  of  the  Louvre.  That  he  could  render  the  features 
of  his  sitter  without  flattery  is  plain  from  this  one  example. 
Indeed,  habitual  flattery  was  contrary  to  his  habits.  His 
portraits  up  to  this  time  all  display  that  uncommon  facility  for 
seizing  character  which  his  father  enjoyed  before  him,  and 
which  he  had  inherited  in  an  expanded  form.  No  amount  of 
labour,  no  laboriousness  of  finish — and  of  both  he  was  ever 
prodigal — betrayed  him  into  loss  of  resemblance  or  expression. 
No  painter  was  ever  quicker  at  noting  peculiarities  of  physiog- 
nomy, and  it  may  be  observed  that  in  none  of  his  faces,  as 
indeed  in  none  of  the  faces  one  sees  in  nature,  are  the  two  sides 
alike.  Yet  he  was  not  a  child  of  the  i6th  century,  as  the 
Venetians  were,  in  substituting  touch  for  line.  We  must  not 
look  in  hb  works  for  modulations  of  surface  or  subtle  contrasts 
of  colour  in  juxtaposition.  His  method  was  to  the  very  last 
delicate,  finished  and  smooth,  as  became  a  painter  of  the  old 
school. 

Amongst  the  more  important  creations  of  Holbein's  later  time 
we  should  note  his  "  Duke  of  Norfolk  "  at  Windsor,  the  hands 
of  which  are  so  perfectly  preserved  as  to  compensate  for  the 
shrivel  that  now  disfigures  the  head.  Two  other  portraits  of 
1 541  (Berlin  and  Vienna),  the  Falconer  at  the  Hague,  and  John 
Chambers  at  Vienna  (1543),  are  noble  specimens  of  portrait 
art;  most  interesting  and  of  the  same  year  are  the  likenes.ses 
of  Holbein  himself,  of  whidi  several  examples  are  extant — one 
particularly  good  at  Ffthna,  the  seat  of  the  Stackelberg  family 
near  Riga,  and  another  at  the  Uffizi  in  Florence.  Here  Holbein 
appears  to  us  as  a  man  of  regular  features,  with  hair  just  turning 
grey,  but  healthy  in  colour  and  shape,  and. evidently  well  to 
do  in  the  world.  Yet  a  few  months  only  separated  him  then 
from  his  death-bed.  He  was  busy  painting  a  picture  of  Henry 
the  VIIL  confirming  the  Privileges  of  the  Barber  Surgeons 
(Lincoln's  Inn  Fields),  when  he  sickened  of  the  plague  and  died 
after  making  a  will  about  November  1543.  His  loss  must  have 
been  seriously  felt  in  England.  Had  he  lived  his  last  years  in 
Germany,  he  would  not  have  changed  the  current  which  decided 
the  fate  of  painting  in  that  country;  he  would  but  have  shared 
the  fate  of  Diirer  and  others  who  merely  prolonged  the  agony 

of  art  amidst  the  troubles  of. the  Reformation.  0-  A.  C.) 

The  early  authorities  are  Karel  Van  Mander's  Ilet  Schiider  Boek 
(i6oi),  and  J.  von  Sandrart,  Accademia  Todesca  (1675).  Sec  also 
K.  N.  \^ornum,  Life  and  Work  of  Holbein  (1867);  H.  Knackfuss, 
Holbein  (1899);  ^-  S-  Davics,  Holbein  (1903);  A.  F.  G.  A.  Wolt- 
mann,  Holbein  und  seine  Zeii  (1876). 

HOLBERG,  LUDVIO  HOLBERO,  Baron  (i684-i754)>  the 
great  Scandinavian  writer,  was  bom  at  Bergen,  in  Norway,  on 
the  3rd  of  December  1684.  Both  Holberg's  parents  died  in 
his  childhood,  his  father  first,  leaving  a  considerable  property; 
and  in  his  eleventh  year  he  lost  his  mother  also.  Before  the 
latter  event,  however,  the  family  had  been  seriously  im- 
poverished by  a  great  fire,  which  destroyed  several  valuable 
buildings,  but  notwithstanding  this,  the  mother  left  to  each  of 
her  six  children  some  little  fortune.  In  1695  the  boy  Holberg 
was  taken  into  the  house  of  his  uncle,  Pcder  Lem,  who  sent  him 
to  the  Latin  school,  and  prepared  him  for  the  profession  of  a 
soldier;  but  soon  after  this  he  was  adopted  by  his  cousin  Otto 
Muntbc,  and  went  to  him  up  in  the  mountains.    His  great 


desire  for  instruction,  however,  at  last  induced  hk  UnStf  to 
send  him  back  to  Bergen,  to  his  uncle,  and  there  farremaiBed, 
eagerly  studying,  until  the  destruction  of  that  dty  by  five  ia 
1702,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  imiversity  of  Copenhagen.    Bat 
he  soon  exhausted  his  resources,  and,  having  nothing  to  Utt 
upon,  was  glad  to  hurry  back  to  Norway,  where  he  aocepted 
the  position  of  tutor  in  the  house  of  a  rural  dean  at  Vos.   Be 
soon  returned  to  Copenhagen,  where  in  1704  he  took  his  degree, 
and  worked  hard  at  French,  En^ish  and  Italian.    Bui  he  hai 
to  gain  his  living,  and  accordingly  be  accepted  the  pott  of  t«Uir 
once  more,  this  time  in  the  house  oi  Dr  Smith,  vice-faohop  of 
Bergen.    The  good  doctor  had  travelled  much,  and  the  lea^ 
of  his  itineraries  and  note-books  awakened  such  a  kni^ag  for 
travfel  in  the  young  Holberg  that  at  last,  at  the  dose  of  1704, 
having  scraped  together  60  dollars,  he  went  on  board  a  sk^ 
bound  for  Holland.    He  proceeded  as  far  as  Aix-la-ChapcIc; 
where  he  fell  sick  of  a  fever,  and  suffered  so  much  from  weikaea 
and  poverty,  that  he  made  his  way  on  foot  to  Amstcrdan,  aai 
came  back  to  Norway.    Ashamed  to  be  seen  so  soon  in  Boieb, 
he  stopped  at  Christianssand,  where  he  lived  thxou^  the  winter, 
supporting  himself  by  giving  lessons  in  French.    In  the  s|idnc 
of  1706  he  travelled,  in  company  with  a  student  named  Bo^ 
through  London  to  Oxford,  where  he  studied  for  two  yeao^ 
gaining  his  livelihood  by  giving  lessons  on  the  violin  and  the  face. 
He  mentions,  with  gratitude,  the  valuable  libraries  of  dfari, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  it  was  while  be  was  there  tbi 
it  first  occurred  to  him,  as  he  says,  "  how  splendid  and  ^oriMii 
thing  it  would  be  to  take  a  place  ajpiong  the  authors."    Thnm^ 
London  and  Elsinore  he  reached  Copenhagen  a  third  time,  ni 
began  to  lecture  at  the  university;  his  lectures  were  attcsdctl 
but  he  got  no  money.    He  was  asked  in  1709  to  conduct  a  dcfc 
young  gentleman  to  Dresden,  and  on  his  return  jouncy  te 
lectured  at  Leipzig,  Halle  and  Hamburg.    Once  nxm  in  Cofa- 
hagen,  he  undertook  to  teach  the  children  of  Admin]  Gcdde. 
Weary  with  this  work,  he  took  a  post  at  Boxch  College  k  W 
where  he  wrote,  and  printed  in  17x1,  his  first  work.  An 
lion  to  the  History  of  the  Nations  of  Europe,  and  wai 
to  present  to  King  Frederick  IV.  two  manuscript  emty%» 
Christian  IV.  and  Frederick  III.    The  king  soon  after  prenlcd 
him  with  the  title  of  Professor,  and  with  the  Rosenkrants  gmt 
of  100  dollars  for  four  years,  the  holder  of  which  was  optOtA 
to  travel.    Holbcfgaccordinglystartedin  i7X4,andyisited,dKl]f 
on  foot,  a  great  portion  of  Europe.    From  Aoisterdam  he  viftcd 
through  Rotterdam  lo  Antwerp,  took  a  boat  to  Bnaads,  sod  11 
foot  again  reached  Paris.    Walking  and  skating,  he  piweedrf 
in  the  depth  of  winter  to  Marseilles,  and  on  by  sea  to  CenoiL 
On  the  last-mentioned  voyage  he  cau^t  a  fever,  and  Bentf 
died  in  that  city.    On  his  recovery  he  pushed  on  to  Civita  Vcccfcii 
and  Rome.    When  the  spring  had  come,  being  still  very  peer 
and  in  feeble  health,  he  started  homewards  cm  foot  by  noroo; 
across  the  Apennines,  through  Bologna,  Parma,  Piacenxa,  TsriHi 
over  the  Alps,  through  Savoy  and  Dauphin6  to  LyctOfU^ 
finally  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  excellent  health.   After 
spending  a  month  in  Paris,  he  walked  on  to  Amstcrdsa,  took 
sail  to  Hamburg,  and  so  went  back  to  Denmark  in  17x6.  ft 
spent  the  next  two  years  in  extreme  poverty,  and  puhfiatedUi 
Introduction  to  Natural  and  Popular  Law,    But  at  last,  ia  17A 
his  talents  were  recognized  by  his  appointment  as  pnfcstf 
of  metaphysics  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen;  and  m  i'^ 
he  was  promoted  to  the  lucrative  chair  of  public  ebqortt^ 
which  gave  him  a  seat  m  the  consistory.    His  pecuniary  tiwdto 
were  now  at  an  end.    Hitherto  he  had  written  ordy  oa  bVi 
history  and  philology,  although  in  a  Latin  controveisy  ^ 
the  jurist  Andreas  Hojer  of  Flensbors  his  satirical  gentai  W 
flashed  out.    But  now,  and  until  17 28,  he  created  an  caA4f 
new  class  of  humorous  literature  under  the  pseudonym  of  A^ 
Mikkelsen.    The  seriocomic  epic  of  Pedtr  Poors,  the  cviol 
of  the  great  classics  of  the  Danish  language,  appeafed  li  VP9^ 
This  poem  was  a  brilliant  satire  on  contemporary 
enjoyed  an  extraordinary  success.    But  the  author 
in  it  several  powerful  persons  who  threatened  Ui  0e, 
Count  Danneskjold  had  not  personally  intensUAihl  kkg 
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him,  Holberg's  career  migbt  have  had  an  untimely  dose.    During 
the  next  two  years  he  published  five  shorter  satires,  all  of  which 
were  well  received  by  the  public.    The  great  event  of  1721  was 
the  erection  of  the  first  Danish  theatre  in  Grdnnegade,  Copen- 
hagen; Holberg  took  the  direction  of  this  house,  in  which  was 
played,  in  September  1722,  a  Danish  translation  of  UAvare. 
Until  this  time  no  plays  had  been  acted  in  Denmark  except  in 
French  and  German,  but  Holberg  now  determined  to  use  his 
talent  in  the  construction  of  Danish  comedy.    The  first  of  his 
original  pieces  performed  was  Den  polUiske  Kandestdber  (The 
Pewterer  turned  Politician),  he  wrote  other   comedies    with 
miraculous  rapidity,  and  before  1722  was  closed,  there  had  been 
performed  in  succession,  and  with  immense  success.  Den  Vaegd- 
tindede  (The  Waverer),  Jean  de  France,  Jeppe  paa  Bjergei,  and 
Cert  the  Westpkalian.    Of  these  five  plays,  four  at  least  arc 
masterpieces;  and  they  were  almost  immediately  followed  by 
others.    Holberg  took  no  rest,  and  before  the  end  of  1723 
the  comedies  of  Barsehtuen  (The  Lying-in  Room),  The  Eleventh 
tf  July,  Jakob  von  Thyboe,  Den  Bundeslose  (The  Fidget),  Erasmus 
MionlanMSfDon  Ranudo,  Ulysses  of  Ithaca,  Without  Head  or  Tail, 
Witchcraft  and  Mclampe  had  all  been  written,  and  some  of  them 
acted.    In  1 724  the  most  famous  comedy  that  Holberg  produced 
was  Henrik  and  PerniUe.    But  in  spite  of  this  unprecedented 
Maze  of  dramatic  genius  the  theatre  fell  into  pecuniary  diflicultics, 
and  had  to  be  dosed,  Holberg  composing  for  the  last  night's 
performance,  in  February  1727,  a  Funeral  of  Danish  Comedy. 
All  this  excessive  labour  for  the  stage  had  undermined  the  great 
poet's  health,  and  in  1725  he  had  determined  to  take  the  baths 
at  Aiz-Ia-Chapclle;  but  instead  of  going  thither  he  wandered 
through  Belgium  to  Parb,  and  spent  the  winter  there.    In  the 
ftpnag  he  returned  to  Copenhagen  with  recovered  health  and 
spirits,  and  worked  quietly  at  his  protean  literary  labours  until 
the  great  fire  of  1728.    In  the  period  of  national  poverty  and 
depression  that  followed  this  event,  a  puritanical  spirit  came 
into  vogue  which  was  little  in  sympathy  with  Holberg's  dramatic 
or  satiric  genius.    He  therefore  closed  his  career  as  a  dramatic 
poet  by  publishing  in  173 1  his  acted  comedies,  with  the  addition 
of  five  which  he  had  no  opportunity  of  putting  on  the  stage. 
With  characteristic  versatility,  he  adopted  the  serious  tone  of 
the  new  age,  and  busied  himself  for  the  next  twenty  years  with 
historical,  philosophical  and  statistical  writings.    During  this 
period  he  published  his  poetical  satire  called  Metamorphosis 
(1736),  his  Epistolae  ad  tirum  periUustrem  (1727),  his  Description 
pj  Denmark  and  Norway  (1729),  History  of  Denmark,  Universal 
Church  History,  Biographies  of  Famous  Men,  Moral  Reflections, 
Description  of  Bergen  (1737),  A  History  of  Ute  Jews,  and  other 
learned  and  laborious  compilations.    The  only  poem  he  published 
at  this  time  was  the  famous  Nicolai  Klimii  iter  subterraneum 
(1741),  afterwards  translated  into  Danish  by  Baggesen.      When 
Christian  VI.  died  in  1747,  pietism  lost  its  sway;  the  theatre 
was  reopened  and  Holberg  was  appointed  director,  but  he  soon 
resigned  this  arduous  post.    The  six  comedies  he  wrote  in  his 
old  age  did  not  add  to  his  reputation.    His  last  published  work 
was  his  Epistles,  in  5  vols,  the  last  of  them  posthumous  (1754). 
In  1747  he  was  created  by  the  new  king  Baron  of  Holberg.    In 
August  1753  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  he  died  at  Copenhagen 
on  the  28th  of  January  1754,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  buried  at  Soro,  in  Zealand.    He  had  never  married,  and 
he  bequeathed  all  his  property,  which  was  considerable,  to  Soro 
College. 

Holberg  was  not  only  the  founder  of  Danish  literature  and  the 
greatest  of  Danish  authors,  but  he  was,  with  the  exception  of 
Voltaire,  the  first  writer  in  Europe  during  his  own  generation. 
Neither  Pope  nor  Swift,  who  perhaps  excelled  him  in  particular 
hranches  of  literary  production,  approached  him  in  range  of 
fenius,  or  in  encyclopaedic  versatility.  Holberg  found  Denmark 
provided  with  no  books,  and  he  wrote  a  library  for  her.  When 
be  arrived  in  the  country,  the  Danish  language  was  never  heard 
In  a  gentleman's  house.  Polite  Danes  were  wont  to  say  that  a 
■itn  wrote  Latin  to  his  friends,  talked  French  to  the  ladies, 
caDed  his  dogs  in  German,  and  only  used  Danish  to  swear  at 
lii  servants.    The  single  genius  of  Holbetg  revolutionised  tUi 


system.  He  wrote  poems  of  all  kinds  in  a  language  hitherto 
employed  only  for  ballads  and  hymns;  he  instituted  a  theatre, 
and  composed  a  rich  collection  of  comedies  for  it;  he  filled  the 
shelves  of  the  dtizens  with  works  in  their  own  tongue  on  history, 
law,  politics,  sdence,  philology  and  philosophy,  all  written  in 
a  true  and  manly  style,  and  representing  the  extreme  attain- 
ment of  European  culture  at  the  moment.  Perhaps  no  author 
who  ever  lived  has  had  so  vast  an  influence  over  his  country- 
men, an  influence  that  is  still  at  work  after  200  years. 

The  editions  of  Holberg's  works  are  legion.  Complete  editions  of 
the  Comedies  are  too  numerous  to.be  guoted ;  the  beat  is  that  brought 
out  in  3  vols,  by  F.  L.  Lichtenberg.  m  1870.  Of  Peder  Poors  there 
exist  at  leaiit  twentv-three  editions,  besides  translations  in  Dutch, 
German  and  Swedish.  The  Iter  suiierraneum  has  been  three  several 
times  translated  into  Danish,  ten  times  into  German,  thrice  into 
Swedish,  thrice  into  Dutch,  thrice  into  English,  twice  into  French* 
twice  into  Russian  and  once  into  Hungarian.  The  life  of  Holberg 
was  written  by  Welhaven  in  1858  and  by  Georg;  Brandes  in  1884. 
Among  works  on  his  genius  by  foreigners  may  be  mentioned  an 
exhaustive  study  by  Robert  Pnitz  (1857).  and  Holberg  considiri 
comme  imitateur  de  Molilkre,  by  A.  Legrdle  (Paris,  1864).    (E.  G.) 

HOLBORN,  a  central  metropolitan  borough  of  London, 
England,  bounded  N.W.  by  St  Pancras,  N.E.  by  Finsbury, 
S.E.  by  the  Gty  of  London,-  S.  and  W.  by  the  City  of  Westminster 
and  St  Marylebone.  Pop.  (1901),  59,405.  Area  405'!  acres. 
Its  main  thoroughfare  is  that  running  E.  and  W.  under  the 
names  of  Holbom  Viaduct,  High  Holbom  and  New  Oxford 
Street. 

The  name  of  Holbom  was  formerly  derived  from  Old  Bourne, 
a  tributary  of  the  Fleet,  the  valley  of  which  is  dearly  seen  where 
Holbom  Viaduct  crosses  Farringdon  Street.  Of  the  existence 
of  this  tributary,  however,  there  is  no  evidence,  and  the  origin 
of  the  name  is  found  in  Hole-bourne,  the  stream  in  the  hollow, 
in  allusion  to  the  Fleet  itself.  The  fall  and  rise  of  the  road  across 
the  valley  before  the  constmction  of  the  viaduct  (1869)  was 
abrupt  and  inconvenient.  In  earlier  times  a  bridge  here  crossed 
the  Fleet,  leading  from  Newgate,  while  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west 
of  the  viaduct  is  the  site  of  Holbom  Bars,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  City,  where  tolls  were  levied.  Tho  better  residential  district 
of  Holbom,  which  extends  northward  to  Euston  Road  in  the 
borough  of  St  Pancras,  is  mainly  within  the  parish  of  St  George, 
Bloomsbury.  .  The  name  of  Bloomsbury  is  commonly  derived 
from  William  Blcmund,  a  lord  of  the  manor  in  the  15th  century. 
A  dyke  called  Blemund's  Ditch,  of  unknown  origin,  bounded 
it  on  the  south,  where  the  land  was  marshy.  During  the  i8th 
century  Bloomsbury  was  a  fashionable  and  wealthy  residential 
quarter.  The  reputation  of  the  district  immediatdy  to  the 
south,  embraced  in  the  parish  of  St  Giles  in  the  Fields,  was  far 
different.  From  the  17th  century  until  modem  times  this  was 
notorious  as  a  home  of  crime  and  poverty.  Here  occurred  some 
of  the  earliest  cases  of  the  plague  which  spread  over  London 
in  1664-1665.  The  opening  of  the  thoroughfares  of  New  Oxford 
Street  (1840)  and  Shaftesbury  Avenue  (1855)  by  no  means 
wholly  destroyed  the  character  of  the  district.  The  drcus 
of  Seven  Dials,  east  of  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  affords  a  typical 
name  in  connexion  with  the  lowest  aspect  of  life  in  London. 
A  similar  notoriety  attached  to  Saffron  Hill  on  the  eastern 
confines  of  the  borough.  By  a  singular  contrast,  the  neighbour- 
ing thoroughfare  of  Hatton  Garden,  leading  north  from  Holbom 
Circus,  is  a  centre  of  the  diamond  trade. 

Of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Holbom  that  of  first 
interest  is  the  chapel  of  St  Etheldreda  in  Ely  Place,  opening 
from  Holborn  Circus.  Ely  Pbce  takes  its  name  from  a  palace 
of  the  bishops  of  Ely,  who  held  land  here  as  early  as  the  Z3th 
century.  Here  died  John  of  Gaunt  in  1399.  The  property  was 
acquired  by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  Lord  Chancellor  under 
Queen  Elizabeth,  after  whom  Hatton  Garden  is  named;  though 
the  bishopric  kept  some  hold  upon  it  until  the  i8th  century. 
The  chapel,  the  only  remnant  of  the  palace,  is  a  beautiful 
Decorated  structure  with  a  vaulted  crypt,  itself  above  ground- 
level.  Both  are  used  for  worship  by  Roman  Catholics,  by  whom 
the  chapel  was  acquired  in  1874  and  opened  five  years  later 
after  careful  restoration.  The  present  parish  church  of  St 
Giles  in  the  Fields,  between  Shaftesbury  Avenue  %B!l  \^v« 
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Oxford  Street,  datte  from  1734,  but  here  was  situated  a  leper's 
hoq>ital  founded  by  Matilda,  wife  of  Henry  I.,  in  zioi.  Its 
chapel  became  the  parish  church  on  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries.  The  church  of  St  Andrew,  the  parish  of  which 
extends  into  the  City,  stands  near  Holbom  Viaduct.  It  is  by 
Wren,  but  there  are  traces  of  the  previous  Gothic  edifice  in  the 
tower.  Sacheverell  was  among  its  rectors  (l;  13-1724),  and 
Thomas  Chatterton  (1770)  was  interred  in  the  adjacent  burial 
ground,  no  longer  extant,  of  Shoe  Lane  Workhouse;  the  register 
recording  his  Christian  name  as  William.  Close  to  this  church 
is  the  City  Temple  (Congregational). 

Two  of  the  four  Inns  of  Court,  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Gray's 
Inn,  lie  within  the  borough.  Of  the  first  the  Tudor  gateway 
opens  upon  Chancery  Lane.  The  chapel,  hall  and  residential 
buildings  surrounding  the  squares  within,  are  picturesque,  but 
of  later  date.  To  the  west  lie  the  fine  square,  with  public  gardens, 
still  called,  from  its  original  character,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
Gray's  Inn,  between  High  Holbom  and  Theobald's  Road,  and 
west  of  Gray's  Inn  Road,  is  of  similar  arrangement.  The  fabric 
of  the  small  chapel  is  apparently  <d  the  14th  century,  and  may 
have  been  attached  to  the  manor  house  of  Portpool,  held  at 
that  period  by  the  Lords  Grey  of  Wilton.  Of  the  former  Inns 
of  Chancery  attached  to  these  Inns  of  Court  the  most  note- 
worthy buildings  remaining  are  those  of  Staple  Inn,  of  which 
the  timbered  and  gabled  Elizabethan  front  upon  High  Holbom 
is  a  unique  survival  of  its  character  in  a  London  thoroughfare; 
and  of  Barnard's  Inn,  occupied  by  the  Mercer's  School.  Both 
these  were  attached  to  Gray's  Inn.  Of  Fumival's  and  Thavies 
Inns,  attached  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  only  the  names  remain.  The 
site  of  the  first  is  covered  by  the  fine  red  brick  buildings  of  the 
Pmdential  Assurance  Company,  Holbom  Viaduct.  Among 
other  institutions  in  Holbom,  the  British  Museum,  north  of 
New  Oxford  Street,  is  pre-eminent.  The  varied  collections 
of  Sir  John  Soane,  accumulated  at  his  house  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  are  open  to  view  as  the  Soane  Museum.  There  may  also 
be  mentioned  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  with  museum;  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Organists,  and  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  the  College  of  Preceptors,  the  Jews' 
College,  and  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Shorthand.  Among 
hospitals  are  the  Italian,  the  Homoeopathic,  the  National  for 
the  paralysed  and  epileptic,  the  Alexandra  for'  children  with 
hip  disease,  and  the  Hospital  for  sick  children.  The  Foundling 
Hospital,  Guilford  Street,  was  founded  by  Thomas  Coram  in 

1739. 

I  HOLCROFT,  THOMAS  (i 745-1809),  English  dramatist  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  bom  on  the  loth  of  December  1745 
(old  style)  in  Orange  Court,  Leicester  Fields,  London.  His 
father,  besides  having  a  shoemaker's  shop,  kept  riding  horses  for 
hire;  but  having  fallen  into  difficulties  was  reduced  ultimately 
to  the  necessity  of  hawking  pedlary.  The  son  accompanied 
his  parents  in  their  tramps,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
situation  of  stable  boy  at  Newmarket,  where  he  spent  his  evenings 
chiefly  in  miscellaneous  reading  and  the  study  of  music. 
Gradually  he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  French,  German  and 
Italian.  At  the  end  of  his  term  of  engagement  as  stable  boy  he 
returned  to  assist  hb  father,  who  had  again  resumed  his  trade 
of  shoemaker  in  London;  but  after  marrying  in  1765,  he  became 
a  teacher  in  a  small  school  in  LiverpooL  He  failed  in  an  attempt 
to  set  up  a  private  school,  and  became  prompter  in  a  Dublin 
theatre.  He  acted  in  various  strolling  companies  until  1778, 
when  he  produced  The  Crisis;  or^  Love  and  Famine,  at  Drury 
Lane.  DuplicUy  followed  in  1781.  Two  years  later  he  went 
to  Paris  as  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Herald.  Here  he 
attended  the  performances  of  Bcaumarchais's  Mariage  de  Figaro 
until  he  had  memorized  the  whole.  The  translation  of  it,  with 
the  title  The  Follies  of  the  Day,  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane 
in  1784.  The  Road  to  Ruin,  his  most  successful  melodrama, 
was  produced  in  1792.  A  revival  in  1873  ran  for  118  nights. 
Holcroft  died  on  the  23rd  of  March  1809.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Society  for  Constitutional  Information,  and  on  that 
account  was,  in  1794,  indicted  of  high  treason,  but  was  discharged 
witbout  a,  trial.    Among  his  novels  may  be  mentioned  Alwyn 


(1780),  an  account,  largely  autobiographical,  of  a 
comedian,  and  Hugh  Trevor  ( 1 794-x  797).  He  also  was  the  aathor 
of  Travels  from  Hamburg  through  Westphalia,  HdUnd  nd  tki 
Netherlands  to  Paris,  of  some  volumes  of  verse  and  of  translatioa 
from  the  French  and  German. 


His  Memoirs  written  by  Himself  and  continued  down  to  tte  Time  ^ 
his  Death,  from  hts  Diary,  Notes  and  other  Papers,  by  Willtaia  Hailin. 
appeared  m  1816,  and  was  reprinted,  in  a  sbghtly  abridged  forai,  is 
1852. 

HOLDEN,  HUBERT  ASHTON  (1823-1896),  English  dawil 
scholar,  came  of  an  old  Staffordshire  family.  He  was  educated 
at  King  Edward's  school,  Birmingham,  and  Trinity  CoUcfe, 
Cambridge  (senior  classic,  1845;  fellow,  1847).  He  was  vic^ 
principal  of  Cheltenham  College  (1853-1858),  and  headmaster 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  school,  Ipswich  (1858-1883).  He  died 
in  London  on  the  xst  of  December  1896.  In  addition  to  severdl 
school  editions  of  portions  of  Cicero,  Thucydides,  Xcnopba 
and  Plutarch,  he  published  an  expurgated  text  of  Aristophaaei 
with  a  useful  onomasticon  (re-issued  separately,  1902)  and  hifer 
editions  of  Cicero's  De  officiis  (revised  ed.,  1898)  and  of  the 
Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix  (1853).  His  chief  works,  howerer, 
were  his  Foliorum  silvula  (1852),  a  collection  of  En^ish  extrKts 
for  translation  into  Greek  and  Latin  verse;  Folia  sStwlot 
(translations  of  the  same) ;  and  Foliorum  ceniuriae,  a  compaiuai 
volume  of  extracts  for  Latin  prose  translation.  In  EngfiA 
schools  these  books  have  been  widely  used  for  the  teadui^of 
Latin  and  Greek  composition. 

HOLDEN,  SIR  ISAAC,  Bart.  (1807-1897),  English  inveotor 
and  manufacturer,  was  the  son  of  Isaac  Holden,  a  native  of 
Cumberland,  and  was  born  at  Hurlet,  a  village  between  Vukf 
and  Glasgow,  on  the  7th  of  May  1807.  His  early  life  was  paaed 
in  very  straitened  circumstances,  but  his  father  qtared  no  ptioi 
to  give  him  as  much  elementary  education  as  possible.  At  ibe 
age  of  ten  he  began  to  work  as  weaver's  draw-boy,  and  aim- 
wards  was  employed  in  a  cotton  mill.  Meanwhile  h^  ednoliai 
was  continued  at  the  night  schools,  and  from  time  totia^ 
as  funds  allowed,  he  was  taken  from  woi^  and  sent  to  tk 
grammar-school,  to  which  he  at  last  went  regularly  for  a  year 
or  two  until  he  was  fifteen,  when  his  father  removed  to  ftiakf 
and  apprenticed  him  to  an  unde,  a  shawl-weaver  there.  TUi 
proving  too  much  for  his  strength,  in  1823  he  became  aasitaot 
teacher  in  a  school  at  Paisley,  find  in  1828  he  was  appointed 
mathematical  teacher  in  the  Queen's  Square  Academy,  LecdSi 
At  the  end  of  six  months  he  was  transfcned  to  Lingard's  gnusmr 
school,  near  Huddersfield,  and  shortly  afterwards  becane 
classical  master  at  Castle  Street  Academy,  Reading.  It  was  ben 
that  in  1829  he  invented  a  ludfer  match  by  adopting  solpbv 
as  the  medium  between  the  explosive  material  and  the  wood, 
but  he  refused  to  patent  the  invention.  In  1830  ha  kiltk 
again  failed,  and  he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  a  Glaspiw 
friend  set  up  a  school  for  him.  After  six  months,  however, 
he  was  recommended  for  the  post  of  bookkeeper  to  Me>s& 
Townend  Brothers,  worsted  manufacturers,  of  Cuffingvortl^ 
where  his  interest  in  machinery  soon  led  to  his  transfer  froa 
the  counting-house  to  the  milL  There  his  experiments  led  hut 
to  the  invention  of  his  square  motion  wool-comber  and  of  1 
process  for  making  gcnappe  yams,  a  patent  for  which  was  taka 
out  by  him  in  conjunction  with  S.  C.  Lister  (Lord  Maskao) 
in  1847.  The  firm  of  Lister  &  Holden,  which  estaUisbed  a 
factory  near  Paris  in  1848,  carried  on  a  successful  business,  aad 
in  1859,  when  Lister  retired,  was  succeeded  by  Isaac  Hobki 
and  Sons,  which  became  the  largest  wool-combing  basiacsi  i> 
the  world,  employing  upwards  of  4000  workpeople.  In  itfS 
Holdcn's  medical  advisers  insisted  on  complete  diaiige  cl 
occupation,  and  he  entered  parliament  as  Liberal  moaber  lof 
Knarcsborough.  From  1868  to  1882  he  was  without  1  nti 
but  in  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  for  the  northern  diviaM 
of  the  West  Riding,  and  in  1885  for  Keighley.  He  wasotatcd 
a  baronet  in  1893,  and  died  suddenly  at  Oakworth  BoMlb 
near  Keighley,  on  the  13th  of  August  1897. 

His  son  and  heir.  Sir  Angus  Holden,  was  in  1908  omtl'  I 
peer  ^ith  the  title  of  Baron  Holden  of  Alston. 
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BOLDBRUV.    JOHAMN    christian    FRIBDRICH    (1770- 

2843),  German  poet,  was  born  on  the  30th  of  March  1770,  at 

Lauffcn  on  the  Neckar.    His  mother  removing,  after  a  second 

marriage,  to  Niirtingen,  he  began  his  education  at  the  classical 

school  there.    He  was  destined  by  his  relations  for  the  church, 

and  with  this  view  was  later  admitted  to  the  seminaries  at 

Denkcndorf  and  Maulbronn.    At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered 

as  a  student  of  theology  the  university  of  Tubingen,  where  he 

remained  till  1793.    He  was  already  the  writer  of  occasional 

verses,  and  had  bcgiin  to  sketch  his  novel  Hyperion,  when  he 

was  introduced  in  this  year  to  Schiller,  and  obtained  through 

him  the  post  of  tutor  to  the  young  son  of  Charlotte  von  Ralb. 

A  year  later  he  left  this  situation  to  attend  Fichte's  lectures, 

and  to  be  near  Schiller  in  Jena.    The  latter  recognized  in  the 

young  poet  something  of  his  own  genius,  and  encouraged  him 

by  publishing  some  of  his  early  writings  in  his 'periodicals  Die 

meite  Thalia  and  Die  Horen.    In  1796  H5lderlin  obtained  the 

post  of  tutor  in  the  family  of  the  banker  J.  F.  Gontard  in  Frank- 

fort-on-Main.    For  Gontard's  beautiful  and  gifted  wife,  Susette, 

the  "  Diotima  "  of*his  Hyperion,  he  conceived  a  violent  passion; 

and  she  became  at  once  his  inspiration  and  his  ruin.    At  the 

end  of  two  years,  during  which  time  the  first  volume  of  Hyperion 

was  published  (1797),  a  crisis  appears  to  have  occurred  in  their 

relations,  for  the  young  poet  suddenly  left  Frankfort.    In  spite 

of  ill-health,  he  now  completed  Hyperion,  the  second  volume  of 

which  appeared  in  1799,  and  began  a  tragedy,  Der  Tod  des 

EmpedokieSj  a  fragment  of  which  is  published  among  his  works. 

His  friends  became  alarmed  at  the  alternate  depression  and 

nervous  irritability  from  which  he  suffered,  and  he  was  induced 

to  go  to  Switzerland,  as  tutor  in  a  family  at  HauptwilL    There 

his  health  improved;  and  several  of  his  poems,  among  which 

are  Der  blinde  Sdnger,  An  die  Hofnung  and  Dichtcrmut,  were 

written  at  this  time.    In  1801  he  returned  home  to  arrange  for 

the  publication  of  a  volume  of  his  poems;  but,  on  the  failure 

of  this  enterprise,  he  was  obliged  to  accept  a  tutorship  at 

Bordeaux.    "  Diotima  "  died  a  year  later,  in  June  1802,  and  the 

news  is  supposed  to  have  reached  H6lderlin  shortly  afterwards, 

for  in  the  following  month  he  suddenly  left  Bordeaux,  and 

travelled   homewards   on   foot    through    France,   arriving   at 

Niirtingen  destitute  and   insane.    Kind   treatment  gradually 

alleviated  his  condition,  and  in  lucid  intervals  he  occupied  himself 

by  writing  verses  and  translating  Greek  plays.    Two  of  these 

translations — the   Antigone  and  Oedipus  rex  of  Sophocles — 

appeared  in  1804,  and  several  of  his  short  poems  were  published 

by  Franz  K.  L.  von  Scckendorfl  in  his  Muscnalmanach,  1807 

and   1808.    In   1804  Holderlin  obtained  the  sinecure  post  of 

librarian  to  the  landgrave  Frederick  V.  of  Hesse-Homburg, 

and  went  to  live  in  Homburg  under  the  supervision  of  friends; 

but  two  years  later  becoming  irremediably  but  harmlessly  insane, 

he  was  taken  in  the  summer  of  1807  to  Tubingen,  where  he 

remained  till  his  death  on  the  7th  of  June  1843. 

Hdlderlin's  writings  arc  the  production  of  a  beautiful  and 
sensitive  mind;  but  they  are  intensely,  almost  morbidly,  sub- 
jective, and  they  lack  real  human  strength.  Perhaps  his  strongest 
characteristic  was  his  passion  for  Greece,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  he  almost  entirely  discarded  rhyme  in  favour  of  the 
andent  verse  measures.  His  poems  are  all  short  pieces;  of 
his  tragedy  only  a  fragment  was  written.  Hyperion,  oder  der 
Eremit  in  Crieckeniand  (1797-1799)1  is  a  romance  in  letters,  in 
which  the  stormy  fervour  of  the  "  Sturm  und  Drang  "  is  combined 
with  a  romantic  enthusiasm  for  Greek  antiquity.  The  interest 
centres  not  in  the  story,  for  the  novel  has  little  or  none — 
Hyperion  is  a  young  Greek  who  takes  part  in  the  rising  of  his 
people  against  the  Turks  in  1770 — but  in  its  lyric  subjectivity 

and  the  dithyrambic  beauty  of  its  language. 

HOIdcrlin's  lyrics,  Lyrische  Cedichte,  were  wilted  by  L.  Uhland  and 
G.  Schwab  in  1826.  A  complete  edition  of  his  work<i,  Sdmtliche 
WerlUt  with  a  biocraphy  by  C.  T.  Schwab,  ap{>carcd  in  1846:  also 
Dicktungen  by  K.  Kdst!m  (Tubingen,  1884),  and  (the  best  edition) 
CesammdU  Dickiungen  by  B.  Litzmann  (2  vols..  Stuttgart,  1897). 
For  biooraphy  and  criticism,  see  C.  C.  T.  Litzmann.  f  ll6lderhns 
Leben  (Berlin.  1890).  A.  Wilbraiidt.  Holderlin  (2nd  «!.,  Berlin.  1801), 
and  C.  Mailer.  Fricdrich  Hdderlin,  sein  Leben  und  sein  Dichten 

!D.    1894). 


H0LDERNE8SE,  EARL  OP.  an  Eng^  title  borne  by  Sir 
John  Ramsay  and  later  by  the  family  of  Darcy.  John  Ramsay 
(c.  X 580-1626),  a  member  of  the  Scottish  family  of  Ramsay  of 
Dalhousie,  was  knighted  for  his  share  in  rescuing  James  VI. 
from  the  hands  of  John  Ruthven,  earl  of  Gowrie,  in  August 
i6oa  In  1606  the  king  created  him  Viscount  Haddington  and 
Lord  Ramsay  of  Bams,  and  in  i6ai  made  him  an  English  peer 
as  eari  of  Holdemesse.  Ramsay  died  without  surviving  issue 
in  February  1626,  when  his  titles  became  extinct.  In  1644 
Charles  I.  created  his  nephew.  Prince  Rupert,  earl  of  Holdemesse, 
but  when  the  prince  died  unmarried  in  November  i68a  the 
earidom  again  became  extinct.  Conyers  Darcy  (i  599-1689), 
who  was  made  earl  of  Holdemesse  in  1682  only  a  few  days  after 
the  death  of  Rupert,  was  the  son  and  heir  of  Conyers  Darcy, 
Lord  Darcy  and  Conyers  {c.  X57Z-1654),  and  succeeded  his 
father  in  these  baronies  in  March  1654.  He  was  succeeded  as  2nd 
earl  by  his  only  son  Conyers  (c.  1620-1692),  who  was  member 
of  parliament  for  Yorkshire  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  In 
his  turn  he  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Robert  (1681-1733). 
Robert's  only  son,  Robert  Darcy,  4th  earl  of  Holdemesse  (i7iC^ 
1778),  was  a  diplomatist  and  a  politician.  From  1744  to  1746  he 
was  ambassador  at  Vem'ce  and  from  1749  to  1751  he  represented 
his  country  at  the  Hague.  In  1 7  5 1  he  beca  me  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state,  and  he  remained  in  office  until  March  1761,  when  he 
was  dismissed  by  George  III.  From  1771  to  1776  he  acted  as 
govemor  to  two  of  the  king's  sons,  a  "  solemn  phantom  "  as 
Horace  Walpole  calls  him.  He  left  no  sons,  and  all  his  titles 
became  extinct  except  the  barony  of  Conyers,  which  had  been 
created  by  writ  in  1509  in  favour  of  his  ancestor  Sir  William 
Conyers  (d.  1525).  This  descended  to  his  only  daughter  Amelia 
(17 54-1 784),  the  wife  of  Francis  Osbome,  afterwards  5th  duke  of 
Leeds,  and  when  the  7th  duke  of  Leeds  died  in  1859  it  passed  to 
his  nephew,  Sackville  George  Lane-Fox  (1837-1888),  falling 
into  abeyance  on  his  deiath.  Homby  castle  in  Yorkshire,  now 
the  principal  seat  of  the  dukes  of  Leeds,  came  to  them  throu^ 
marriage  of  the  5th  duke  with  the  heiress  of  the  families  of 
Conyers  and  of  Darcy. 

HOLDHEIM,  SAMUEL  (1806^1860),  Jewish  rabbi,  a  leader 

of  reform  in  the  German  Synagogue,  was  bom  in  Posen  in  1806 

and  died  in  Berlin  in  i860.    In  1836  he  was  appointed  rabbi 

at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  in  1840  he  was  transferred  to  the 

rabbinate  of  Mccklenburg-Schwerin.    He  then  became  prominent 

as  an  advocate  on  the  one  hand  of  religious  freedom  (much 

trammelled  at  the  time  by  Prussian  state  laws)   and  on  the 

other  of  reform  within  the  Jewish  community.    Various  rabbinical 

conferences  were  held,  at  Brunswick  (1844),  Frankfort-on-the- 

Main  (1845)  and  Brcslau  (1846).    At  all  of  these  Holdheim  was 

a  strong  supporter  of  the  policy  of  modifying  ritual  (especially 

with  regard  to  Sabbath  observance,  marriage  laws  and  liturgical 

customs).    In  1846  he  was  chosen  Rabbi  of  the  new  Berlin 

congregation  and  there  exercised  considerable  influence  on  the 

course  of  Jewish  reform. 

Sec  I.  H.  Hitter  in  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  i.  20a.  The 
same  authority  has  written  the  life  of  Holdheim  in  vol.  iii.  of  his 
Geschichte  der  judischen  Reformation  (Berlin.  186^).  Gractz  in 
his  History  passes  an  unfavourable  judgment  on  Holdheim,  and 
there  were  admittedly  grounds  for  opposition  to  Holdheim's 
attitude.  A  moderate  criticism  is  contamed  in  Dr  D.  Philipson'a 
History  of  the  Reform  Movement  in  Judaism  (London,  1906). 

HOLGUfN,  a  town  of  the  high  plateau  country  in  the  interior 
of  Oricnte  province,  Cuba,  about  65  m.  N.W.  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba.  Pop.  (1907)  7592.  The  town  is  near  the  Marafion  and 
JigUd  rivers,  on  a  plain  from  which  hills  rise  on  all  sides  except 
the  £.,  on  which  side  it  is  open  to  the  winds  of  the  plateau. 
Holgufn  was  long  the  principal  acclimatization  station  for 
Spanish  troops.  The  oldest  public  buildings  are  two  churches 
built  in  1800  and  1809  respectively.  Holgufn  has  trade  in 
cabinet  woods,  tobacco,  Indian  com  and  cattle  products,  which 
it  exports  through  its  port  Gibara,  about  25  m.  N.N.E.,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Holgufn  was  settled  about 
1720  and  became  a  ciudad  (city)  in  175 1.  In  the  Ten  Years' 
War  of  1868-78  and  in  the  revolution  of  1895-98  Holgufn  ¥tsa 
an  insurgent  centre. 
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Feeiivills,  and  Suhdax.  Apart  [mm  the  use  of  the  lerm  for 
a  lingk  day  of  test  or  enjoyment,  it  is  commonly  used  in  Ite 
pluial  lot  t,  recognized  and  regular  period  (as  at  sdiools,  &c.)  o! 
abiean  from  work.  It  is  unncccssury  here  to  deal  with  what 
may  be  regarded  ai  private  faolidays,  vhich  are  tnaiten  of 
agrcemcot  between  employer  and  employed  or  between  tlie 
autiunities  td  this  or  tliat  batitutioo  and  tbose  who  attend  it. 
In  receol  yean  tbere  has  been  a  notable  tendency  in  most 
occupationa  to  shorten  the  hours  ol  labour,  and  make  holidays 
■nan  regular.  It  will  sufhce  to  deal  here  with  public  holidays, 
tbe  observance  of  which  is  prescribed  by  the  slate.    In  one 

no  longer  r^arded  as  entailing  non-attendance  al  the  government 
offices  in  England,  as  was  the  case  at  the  beginuing  of  the  igth 
century.  But  while  the  influence  of  reli^on  in  determining 
such  holidays  has  waned,  the  importance  of  making  some  com- 
pulsory provision  for  sodal  recreation  baa  made  itscli  fell.  In 
England  four  dayg,  knovn  aa  Bank  Holidays  {q-v,).  are  set  apart 
by  stalute  to  be  obwrved  as  general  hoLdays,  while  the  sovereign 
may  by  proclamation  appoint  any  day  lo  be  similarly  observed. 
Endcavoura  have  been  made  fmm  time  to  time  to  gel  additional 
days  recognized  as  general  holidays,  such  as  Empire  Day 
(May  14th),  Arbor  Day,  be.  In  the  British  colonics  tbere  is 
DO  unifonp  practice.  In  Canada  eight  days  are  generally  ob- 
Ktved  as  public  holidaya:  New  Year's  Day,  Good  Friday, 
Easter  Monday,  Christmas  Day,  the  birthday  of  the  sovereign, 
Victoria  Day,  Dominion  Day  and  Labour  Day.  Some  of  the 
provinces  have  followed  the  American  example  by  adding  an 
Arbor  Day.  Alberta  and  SaskaUhcwan  observe  Ash  Wednesday. 
In  Quebec,  where  the  majority  of  the  populilion  is  Roman 
Catholic,  the  holy  days  are  also  holidays,  namely,  the  Festival 
of  the  Epiphany,  Ash  Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday, 
the  Ascen^'on,  AU  Saint's  Day,  Conception  Day,  Christmas 
Day.  In  1^97  labour  Day  was  added.  In  New  South  Wales, 
the  m  ot  January,  Good  Friday,  Easter  Eve,  EasUr  Monday, 
the  birthday  of  the  sovereign,  the  lit  of  August,  the  fainhday 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  Christmas  Day  and  the  leih  of  December, 


universities,  tltetwards  bccciiiiing  ■  "  miraOa  at  Cod^  Wod* 
The  authenticity  of  these  facts  is  doubtful,  altbou^  it  is  pei^ 
that  Raphael  was  the  Holinshed  who  matriculated  from  QhiS'i 
College,  Cambridge,  in  iSM-  About  1360  be  came  to  Loada 
and  WIS  employed  a>  a  tnoslator  by  Reginald  or  Rcyner  Well^ 
to  whom  he  says  he  was  "  singulatiy  beholden."  WcHt  ni 
already  en^ged  in  the  preparation  <^  a  universal  hioocT,  ui 
Holinshed  worked  for  some  years  on  this  undertftkiaf;  bft 
alter  Wolfe's  death  in  ij7j  Ihem^of  Ihe  work  wuahddpd, 
and  it  appeared  in  1578  as  the  ClroiBcla  of  Em^and,  Sattid, 
and  Irdand^  The  work  was  in  two  volume*,  whkb  woe  Bk»- 
Irated,  and  although  Holinshed  did  a  great  deal  of  the  mkk 
received  valuable  assistance  from  William  Harriano(ijj<-i)|]) 
and  others,  while  the  part  dealing  with  tbe  hiitoty  of  iOOai 
is  mainly  a  translation  of  Hector  Boece'l  Satantm  UibriB 
Afterwards,  as  is  shown  by  his  wiU,HoliiiiIie<l  (enred  mtcwirill 
.  Butdet  of  Bramcott,  Warwickduic,  and  died  kfaoul  ijh 
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holidays  during  the  year,  ai 
Zialaiid  the  public  holidays  are 
Day,  New  Year's  Day,  Good  Frid 
of  the  other  "    ■'  ■"      '  ---'-- 


In  Nc» 


bfroi 


.  eight. 


le  United  Slates  there  is  no  legal  holiday  in  the  sense 
(he  English  bank  holidays.  A  legal  holiday  is  dependent  uf 
state  and  territorial  legislation.  It  is  usual  for  the  presidi 
to  proclaim  the  last  Thursday  in  November  as  a  day  of  than 
giving;  Ibis  makes  it  only  a  legal  holiday  in  the  District 


Colutr 


general  holiday.  Independence  Day  (July  4th)  and  Labour  Day 
(first  Monday  in  September)  are  legal  holidays  in  most  sules. 
There  are  other  days  which,  in  conneiion  with  paniculat  cvenls 
or  in  remembrance  ol  particular  persons,  have  been  made  legal 
holidays  by  parlitular  states.  For  eiample,  Lincoln's  birthday, 
Waihinglon'sbiilhday,Memoiial  Day  (May  30th), Pat  riois'Day 
(April  igth.  Maine  and  Klass.),  R.  E.  Lee's  iMnhdayUan.iQih, 
AU.,  Fla.,  Ca.,  Va.),  Pioneers'  Day  (July  J4th,  Utah),  Colorado 
Day  (Aug.  isi), Halite  of  New  Orleans  (Jan.  Slh.  La.),  Benning- 
ton Baltic  Day  (Aug.  i6th,Vt.),Dcfendeis'sDay  (Sept.  iitb.Md.), 
Arbor  Day  (April  jind,  Nebraska;  second  Friday  in  May  R.l,, 
&c.),  Admiaion  Day  (September  ijih,  Cal.;  Oct.  31st,  Nov.), Con- 
federate  Memorial  Day  (April  l6th,  Ala.,  Fla.,  Gi.,  Kliss.,  Klay 
loth,  N.  U  S.  Car.,  June  jrd,  La.,  Miss..  Tcias),  tic. 

See  M'Curd  v.  EHJiarrapky  at  A  rlicki  rdutini  le  Heliiayi  (Boston, 
WSl.  (T.  A  I.) 

HOUHSHBD  (or  IIolus-cshead),  HAPHAEL  (d.  c.  15S0), 
English  chronicler,  belongi^d  probably  to  a  Cheshire  family,  and 
tccotding  lo  Antbany  Wood  wu  educated  M  one  of  tbe  English 


viihou' 


and  edit  it 


BOLKAR.  the  family  name  of  the  Mahratts  nikr  d  Ub 
(f.i.),  which  has  beenadoptcd  **  a  dynastic  title.  Tfaeto^H- 
tion  -tar  implies  thai  the  founder  ol  the  family  came  tnm  di 
village  of  Hoi  ncii  Poona. 

HOLL.  FRAHK  (iS4S-i3«S),  En^ish  painter,  «w  bn  b 
London  on  the  4lh  of  July  1S4J,  and  was  eduiateddi'*'' 
University  College  SchooL  He  wai  ■  graadn  tl  t_ 
Holl,  an  engruver  of  note,  and  the  sort  ol  Francis  Hoi,  AU. 
another  engraver,  whose  profession  be  originally  ntt^'''  " 
follow.  Entering  the  Ro^  Academy  icltoola  as  a  Bub 
in  painting  in  1860,  he  rapidly  progressed,  winning  atiami 
gold  medals,  and  making  his  debut  aa  an  exhilutar  in  iK 
"  A  I^rlrait,"  and  "  Turned  out  of  Chunh,"  a  tabjecl  p 
"A  Fern  Gatherer"  (iS6j);  "Tbe  Ordeal"  (rlM);  "O* 
valescent"  (the  somewhat  grim  pathos  ot  which  att — ' 
much  attention),  and  "  Faces  in  the  Fire  "  (i86>),  na 
Holl  gained  the  travellmg  studentship  in  iS63;  tbe  m— 
work  was  characteristic  of  tbe  young  painter's  Dvod,  bof 
"  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away."  Bk  jnMtf* 
zeal  for  woA  of  all  kinds  began  early  to  andetmtne  tbe  Bit'l 
health,  but  his  poslion  was  assured  by  tiie  dodenUbip  pOW 
which  created  a  sort  of  furtri,  although,  as  with  iitM  d  H 
works,  the  blackness  of  its  coloration,  probably  doe  M  lii 
training  ns  an  cngmver,  was  even  moic  decidedly  igu^l 
than  the  sadness  of  its  theme.  CXhcrwise,  lUs  paii^v 
hibiled  nearly  aU  the  best  technical  qualities  to  wUch  itttr 

vein  of  pathos.  Holl  was  much  below  Millait  in  ftiiiiw. 
and  far  inferior  in  all  the  higher  ways  of  design;  hi  tnWd 
resources,  relatively  speaking,  he  was  but  scaalilT  i«uiiM 
The  range  ol  his  studies  and  the  maimer  of  his  |»wrtM^  — ~ 
narrower  than  those  of  Josef  Israels,  with  wtiom,  aoft 
portrait-punter,  he  may  belter  be  compared  than  with  K 
In  1870  he  painted  "  Belter  is  a  Dinner  of  HertawhacLmh 
than  a  Stalled  Oi  and  Hatred  thercwitli  ";  "  No  Td^bai 
the  Sea,"  a  scene  in  a  fisherman's  cottage,  in  1S71— awvl" 
with  breath -catching  pathos  and  power;  "  lam  tkXo^  ""^^ 
and  the  Life"  {187J);  "Leaving  Home"  {.B,j), -Dot 
(1R74).  both  of  which  had  great  success;  "Her  fU4aC 
girls  carrying  a  baby  to  the  grave  (i8j6>;  and  "  Oabf  B«* 
(1S77).    In  1877  be  painted  the  two  pictim  "Bak'« 
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•*  Hushed.*'  "  Newgate,  Committed  for  Trial,"  a  very  sad  and 
telling  piece,  first  attested  the  breaking  down  of  the  painter's 
health  in  1878.  In  thisyear  he  was  elected  A.R.A.,  and  exhibited 
"  The  Gifts  of  the  Fairies,"  "  The  Daughter  of  the  House," 
**  Absconded,"  and  a  very  fine  portrait  of  Samuel  Cousins,  the 
mezzotint  engraver.  This  last  canvas  is  a  masterpiece,  and 
deserved  the  success  which  attended  the  print  engraved  from 
iL  Holl  was  overwhelmed  with  conunissions,  which  he  would 
not  decline.  The  consequences  of  this  strain  upon  a  constitution 
which  was  never  strong  were  more  or  less,  though  unequally, 
manifest  in  "Ordered  to  the  Front,"  a  soldier's  departure 
(1880);  "Home  Again,"  its  sequel,  in  1883  (after  which  he 
was  made  R.A.).  In  1886  he  produced  a  portrait  of  Millais 
as  his  diploma  work,  but  his  health  rapidly  declined  and  he 
died  at  Hampstead,  on  the  31st  of  July  x888,  Holl's  better 
portraits,  being  of  men  of  rare  importance,  attest  the  command- 
ing position  he  occupied  in  the  branch  of  art  he  so  unflinchingly 
followed.  They  include  likenesses  of  Lord  Roberts,  painted 
for  queen  Victoria  (i88a);  the  prince  of  Wales,  Lord 
Dufferin,  the  duke  of  Cleveland  (1885);  Lord  Ovcrstone, 
Mr  Bright,  Mr  Gladstone,  Mr  Chamberlain,  Sir  J.  Tenniel,  Earl 
Spencer,  Viscount  Cranbrook,  and  a  score  of  other  important 
subjects.  (F.  G.  S.) 

HOLLAND,  CHARLESI  (1733-1769),  English  actor,  was  bom 
in  Chiswick,  the  son  of  a  baker.  He  made  his  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  in  the  title  r6Ie  of  Oroonoko  at  Dniry  Lane  in  1755, 
John  Palmer.  Richard  Yates  and  Mrs  Cibber  being  in  the  cast. 
He  played  under  Garrick,  and  was  the  original  Florizcl  in  the 
latter'^  adaptation  of  Shakespeare's  Winter's  Tale.  Garrick 
thought  highly  of  him,  and  wrote  a  eulogistic  epitaph  for  his 
monument  in  Chiswick  church. 

His  nephew,  Charles  Holland  (1768-1849)  was  also  an  actor, 
who  played  with  Mrs  Siddons  and  Rean. 

HOLLAND,  SIR  HENRY,  Bakt.  (i  788-1873),'  English 
j)hysician  and  author,  was  bom  at  Knutsford,  Cheshhv,  on  the 
ayth  of  October  1788.  His  maternal  grandmother  was  the 
sister  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  whose  grandson  was  Charles  Darwin; 
and  his  paternal  aunt  was  the  mother  of  Mrs  GaskcU.  After 
spending  some  years  at  a  private  school  at  Knutsford,  he  was 
sent  to  a  school  at  Newcastlc-on-Tync,  whence  after  four  years 
be  was  transferred  to  Dr  J.  P.  Estlin's  school  near  Bristol. 
There  he  at  once  took  the  position  of  head  boy,  in  succession  to 
John  Cam  Hobhouse,  afterwards  Lord  Broughton,  an  honour 
which  required  to  be  maintained  by  physical  prowess.  On 
leaving  school  he  became  articled  clerk  to  a  mercantile  firm 
in  Liverpool,  but,  as  the  privilege  was  reserved  to  him  of  passing 
two  sessions  at  Glasgow  tmivcrsity,  he  at  the  dose  of  his  second 
session  sought  relief  from  his  articles,  and  in  1806  began  the 
study  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
graduated  in  18x1.  After  several  years  spent  in  foreign  travel, 
he  began  practice  in  181 6  as  a  physician  in  London — according 
to  his  own  statement,  "  with  a  fair  augury  of  success  speedily 
and  completely  fulfilled."  This  "success,"  he  adds,  "was 
materially  aided  by  visits  for  four  successive  years  to  Spa,  at 
the  close  of  that  which  is  called  the  London  scasvon."  It  must 
also,  however,  be  in  a  great  degree  attributed  to  his  happy 
temperament  and  his  gifts  as  a  conversationalist — qualities 
the  influence  of  which,  in  the  majority  of  cases  belonging  to 
his  class  of  practice,  is  often  of  more  importance  than  direct 
medical  treatment.  In  1816  he  was  elected  F.R.S.,  and  in 
1828  F.R.C.S.  He  became  physician  in  ordinary  to  Prince 
Albert  in  1840,  and  was  appointed  in  1852  physician  in  ordinary 
to  the  queen.  In  April  1853  he  was  created  a  baronet.  He  was 
also  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxiford  and  a  member  of  the  principal  learned 
societies  of  Europe.  He  was  twice  married,  his  second  wife 
being  a  daughter  of  Sydney  Smith,  a  lady  of  considerable  literary 
talent,  who  published  a  biography  of  her  father.  Sir  Henry 
Holland  at  an  early  period  of  his  practice  resolved,  to  devote 
to  his  professional  duties  no  more  of  his  time  than  was  necenary 
to  secure  an  income  of  £5000  a  year,,  and  also  to  spend  two 
nonths  of  every  year  solely  in  foreign  travel.  By  the  former 
tcsolution  he  secured  leisure  for  a  wide  y"ri?*»t*pw  with 


jgeneral  literature,  and  for  a  more  than  superficial  aillivation 
of  several  branches  of  science;  and  the  latter  enabled  him, 
besides  visiting,  "  and  most  of  them  repeatedly,  every  country 
of  Europe,"  to  make  extensive  tours  in  the  other  three  con- 
tinents, journeying  often  to  places  little  frequented  by  European 
travellers.  As,  moreover,  he  procured  an  introduction  to  ntorly 
all  the  eminent  personages  in  his  line  of  travel,  and  knew  many 
of  them  in  his  capacity  of  physician,  his  acquaintance  with 
"men  and  cities"  was  of  a  spedes  without  a  paralld.  The 
London  Medical  Record,  in  noticing  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  his  eighty-fifth  birthday,  October  37,  1873,  remarked  that 
it  "had  occurred  under  circumstances  highly  characteristic 
of  his  remarkable  career."  On  hjs  return  from  a  journey  in 
Russia  he  was  present,  on  Friday,  October  24th,  at  the  trial  of 
Marshal  Bazaine  in  Paris,  dining  with  some  of  the  judges  in 
the  evening.  He  reached  London  on  the  Saturday,  took  ill 
the  following  day,  and  died  quietly  on  the  Monday  afternoon. 

Sir  Henry  Holland  was  the  author  of  General  View  of  the  Api- 
culture  of  Cheshire  (1807);  Travels  in  the  Ionian  Isles,  Albania. 
Thessaly  and  Greece  (1812-1813.  2nd  cd..  x8iq):  Medical  Notes  and 
Reflections  (1830);  Chapters  on  Mental  Ph\siolof>y  (1852);  Essays  on 
Scientific  and  other  Subjects  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Reviews  (i  863) :  and  Recollections  of  Fast  Life  (i  872). 

HOLLAND,  HENRY  FOX,  ist  Baron  (1705-1774),  English 
statesman,  second  son  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  was  bora  on  the 
38th  of  September  1705.  Inheriting  a  large  share  of  the  riches 
which  his  father  had  accumulated,  he  squandered  it  soon  after 
attaining  his  majority,  and  went  to  the  Continent  to  escape  from 
his  creditors.  There  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  country- 
woman of  fortune,  who  became  his  patroness  and  was  so  lavish 
with  her  purse  that,  after  several  years'  absence,  he  was  in  a 
position  to  return  home  and,  in  1735,  to  enter  parliament  as 
member  for  Hindon  in  Wiltshire.  He  became  the  favourite 
pupQ  and  devoted  supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  achieving 
unequalled  and  unenviable  profidency  in  the  worst  political 
arts  of  his  master  and  modd.  As  a  speaker  he  was  fluent 
and  self-possessed,  imperturbable  under  attack,  audadous  in 
exix>sition  or  retort,  and  able  to  hold  his  own  against  Pitt 
himself.  Thus  he  made  himself  a  power  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  an  indispensable  member  of  several  administrations.  H. 
was  surveyor-general  of  works  from  1737  to  X742,  was  membef 
for  Windsor  from  1741  to  1761;  lord  of  the  treasury  in  1743, 
secretary  at  war  and  member  of  the  privy  codndl  in  1746,  and 
in  X755  became  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  secretary 
of  state  and  a  member  of  the  cabinet  under  the  duke  of  New- 
castle. In  1757,  in  the  rearrangements  of  the  government, 
Fox  was  ultimatdy  excluded  from  the  cabinet,  and  given  the 
post  of  paymaster  of  the  forces.  During  the  war,  which  Pitt 
conducted  with  extraordinary  vigour,  and  in  which  the  nation 
was  intoxicated  with  glory.  Fox  devoted  himself  mainly  to 
accumulating  a  vast  fortune.  In  1762  he  again  accepted  the 
leadership  of  the  House,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  under  the 
earl  of  Bute,  and  exercised  his  skill  in  cajolery  and  corruption 
to  induce  the  House  of  Commons  to  approve  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris  of  1763;  as  a  recompense,  he  was  raised  to  the  House  of 
Lords  with  the  title  of  Baron  Holland  of  Foxlcy,  Wiltshire, 
on  the  i6th  of  April  1763.  In  1765  he  was  forced  to  resign  the 
paymaster  generalship,  and  four  years  later  a  petition  of  the 
livery  of  the  city  of  London  against  the  orunisters  referred  to 
him  as  "  the  public  defaulter  of  unaccounted  millions."*  The 
proceedings  brought  against  him  in  the  court  of  exchequer 
were  stayed  by  a  royal  warrant;  and  in  a  statement  published 
by  him  he  proved  that  in  the  delays  in  making  up  the  accounts 
of  his  ofiice  he  had  transgressed  neither  the  law  nor  the  custom 
of  the  time.  From  the  interest  on  the  outstanding  balances 
he  had,  none  the  less,  amassed  a  princely  fortune.  He  strove, 
but  in  vain,  to  obtain  promotion  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl,  a 
dignity  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  and  he  died  at  Holland 
House,  Kensington,  on  the  ist  of  July  1774,  a  sorely  disappointed 
man,  with  a  reputation  for  cunning  and  unscmpulousness 
whicli  cannot  easily  be  matched,  and  with  an  unpopularity 
which  justifies  the  oonduuon  that  he  was  the  most  Uioroughly 
hated  ititimiwn  «(  Ui  dior*    Lonl  Holland  married  \s^  -v^^^ 
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Lady  Geoigina  Caroline  Lennox,  daughter  of  the  duke  of 

Richmond,  who  was  created  Baroness  Holland,  of  Holland, 

Lincolnshire,  in  1762.    There  were  four  sons  of  the  marriage: 

Stephen,  2nd  Lonl  Holland  (d.  1774);  Henry  (d.  an  infant); 

Charles  James  (the  celebrated  statesman);  and  Henry  Edward 

(175^-18x1),  soldier  and  diplomatist. 

See  Walpole's  and  other  memoirs  of  the  time,  also  the  article  Fox, 
Charles  James. 

:  HOLLAND.  HENRY  RICH,  xsT  Earl  of  (i 590-1649),  2nd 
son  of  Robert,  ist  earl  of  Warwick,  and  of  Penelope,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  "  Stella,"  daughter  of  Walter  Devereuz,  ist  earl  of 
Essex,  was  baptized  on  the  igXh  of  August  1590,  educated  at 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  km'ghted  on  the  3rd  of  June 
x6io,  and  returned  to  parliament  for  Leicester  in  x6io  and  1614. 
In  1610  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Juliers.  Favours  were 
showered  upon  him  by  James  L  He  was  made  gentleman  of 
the  bedchamber  to  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  and  captain  of  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard;  and  on  the  8th  of  March  1623  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Kensington.  In  1624  he  was 
sent  to  Paris  to  negotiate  the  marriage  treaty  between  Charles 
and  Henrietta  Maria.  On  the  xsth  of  September  he  was  created 
earl  of  Holland,  and  in  1625  was  sent  on  two  further  missions, 
first  to  Paris  to  arrange  a  treaty  between  Louis  XIII.  and  the 
Huguenots,  and  later  to  the  Netherlands  in  company  with 
Buckingham.  In  October  1627  he  was  given  command  of  the 
troops  sent  to  reinforce  Buckingham  at  Rh£,  but  through 
delay  in  starting  only  met  the  defeated  troops  on  their  return. 
He  succeeded  Buckingham  as  chancellor  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity; was  master  of  the  horse  in  1628,  and  was  appointed 
constable  of  Windsor  and  high  steward  to  the  queen  in  1629. 
He  interested  himself,  like  his  elder  brother.  Lord  Warwick, 
in  the  plantations;  and  was  the  first  governor  of  the  Providence 
company  in  1630,  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Newfoundland 
in  1637.  In  1 631  he  was  made  chief- justice-in-cyre  south  of 
the  Trent,  and  in  this  capacity  was  responsible  for  the  unpopular 
revival  of  the  obsolete  forest  laws.  He  intrigued  at  court  against 
Portland  and  against  Strafford,  who  expressed  for  him  the 
greatest  contempt.  In  1636  he  was  disappointed  at  not  obtaining 
the  great  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  but  was  made  instead 
groom  of  the  stole.  In  1639  he  was  appointed  general  of  the 
horse,  and  drew  ridicule  upon  himself  by  the  fiasco  at  Kelso. 
In  the  second  war  against  the  Scots  he  was  superseded  in  favour 
of  Conway.  He  opposed  the  dissolution  of  the  Short  Parliament, 
joined  the  peers  who  supported  the  parliamentary  cause,  and 
gave  evidence  against  Strafford.  He  was,  however,  won  back 
to  the  king's  side  by  the  queen,  and  on  the  i6th  of  April  164 1 
made  captain  general  north  of  the  Trent.  Dissatisfied,  however, 
with  Charles's  refusal  to  grant  him  the  nomination  of  a  new 
baron,  he  again  abandoned  him,  refused  the  summons  to  York, 
and  was  deprived  of  his  office  as  groom  of  the  stole  at  the  instance 
of  the  queen,  who  greatly  resented  his  ingratitude.  He  was 
chosen  by  the  parliament  in  March  and  July  1642  to  communicate 
its  votes  to  Charles,  who  received  him,  much  to  his  indignation, 
with  studied  coldness.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee 
of  safety  in  July;  made  zealous  speeches  on  behalf  of  the 
parliamentary  cause  to  the  London  citizens;  and  joined  Essex's 
army  at  Twickenham,  where,  it  is  said,  iie  persuaded  him  to 
avoid  a  battle.  In  1643  he  appeared  as  a  peacemaker,  and  after 
failing  to  bring  over  Essex,  he  returned  to  the  king.  His  recep- 
tion, however,  was  not  a  cordial  one,  and  he  was  not  reinstated 
in  his  office  of  groom  of  the  stole.  After,  therefore,  accompanying 
the  king  to  Gloucester  and  taking  part  in  the  first  battle  of 
Newbury,  he  once  more  returned  to  the  parliament,  declaring 
that  the  court  was  too  much  bent  on  continuing  hostilities, 
and  the  influence  of  the  "  papists  "  too  strong  for  his  patriotism. 
He  was  restored  to  his  estates,  but  the  Commons  obliged  the 
Lords  to  exclude  him  from  the  upper  house,  and  his  petition 
in  1645  for  compensation  for  his  losses  and  for  a  pension  was 
refused.  His  hopes  being  in  this  quarter  also  disappointed,  he 
once  again  renewed  his  allegiance  to  the  king's  cause;  and 
after  endeavouring  to  promote  the  negotiations  for  peace  in 
b64S  and  1647  he  took  up  arms  in  the  second  Civil  War,  received 


a  commission  as  general,  and  put  himself  at  the  lieid  ol  600 1 
at  Kingston.  He  was  defeated  on  the  7th  of  July  1647,  captured 
at  St  Neots  shortly  afterwards,  and  imprisoaed  at  Warwick 
Castle.  He  was  tried  before  a  "  hi^  court  of  justice  "  on  tke 
3rd  of  February  1649,  amd  in  spite  of  his  [^ea  that  he  had  received 
quarter  was  sentenced  to  death.  He  was  executed  together  vitk 
Hamilton  and  Capel  on  the  9th  of  March.  CUrendoa  styiei 
him  "a  very  well-bred  man  and  a  fine  gentlenum  in  good  times.*' 
He  was  evidently  a  man  of  shallow  c£u«cter,  devoid  of  abOity, 
raised  far  above  his  merits  and  hoptle$tiy  imfit  for  the  grat 
times  in  which  he  lived.  Lord  Holland  married  Fii*^*i*tt, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Walter  Cope  of  Kensington,  and, 
besides  several  daughters,  had  four  sons,  of  whom  the  eklot, 
Robert,  succeeded  him  as  and  eari  of  HoUaad,  aod  inherited 
the  earldom  of  Warwick  in  1673. 

HOLLAND,  HENRY  RICHARD  VASSALL  FOX,  3ID  Bow 
(1773-1840)1  was  the  son  of  Stephen  Fox,  2nd  Banm  HoUaad, 
his  mother,  Lady  Maiy  Fitzpatrick,  being  the  daughter  of  tk 
earl  of  Upper  C^ry.    He  was  bom  at  Winterslow  House  m 
Wiltshire,  on  the  21st  of  November  1773,  <uid  his  father  died 
in  the  following  year.    He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Oiriit 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  became  the  friend  of  ramniny.  d 
Hookham  Frere,  and  of  other  wits  of  the  time.    Lord  Holhsd 
did  not  take  the  same  political  side  as  his  friends  In  the  ooo&ti 
of  the  revolutionary  epoch.    He  was  from  his  boyhood  deeply 
attached  to  his  uncle,  C.  J.  Fox,  and  remained  steadily  k^ 
to  the  Whig  party.    In  1791  he  visited  Paris  and  became  »• 
quainted  with  Lafayette  and  Talleyrand,  and  in  1793  he  tfOi 
went  abroaid  to  travel  in  France  and  Italy.     At  Florence  ke 
met  with  Lady  Webster,  wife  of  Sir  Godfrey  Webster,  Bait, 
who  left  her  husband  for  him.    She  was  by  birth  Elizabetk 
Vassall  (1770-18*45),  daughter  of  Richard  Vassall,  a  fhnm 
in  Jamaica.    A  son  was  bom  of  their  irregular  union,  a  Quiks 
Richard  Fox  (1796-1873),  who  after  some  service  in  the  navy 
entered  the  Grenadiers,  and  was  known  in  later  life  as  a  collector 
of  Greek  coins.    His  collection  was  bought  for  the  royal  musciia 
of  Berlin  when  he  died  in  1873.   He  married  Lady  Mary  I^ 
clarence,  a  daughter  of  WiUiam  IV.  by  Mrs  Jordan.    Sir  Godfrey 
Webster  having  obtained  a  divorce,  Lord  Holland  was  enabbd 
to  marry  on  the  6th  of  July  1797.    He  had  taken  his  seat  is 
the  House  of  Lords  on  the  5th  of  October  1796.    During  sewil 
years  he  may  be  said  almost  to  have  constituted  the  Whig  paity 
in  the  Upper  House.    His  protests  against  the  measures  of  the 
Tory  ministers  were  collected  and  published,  as  the  Opvam 
of  Lord  Holland  (1841),  by  f)r  Moylan  of  Lincoln's  Inn.    In  iSoe 
he  was  authorized  to  take  the  name  of  Vassall,  and  after  1S07 
he  signed  himself  Vassall  Holland,  though  the  name  was  no  part 
of  his  title.    In  1800  Lord  and  Lady  Holland  went  abroad  aod 
remained  in  France  and  Spain  till  1805,  visiting  Paris  duriss 
the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  being  well  received  by  Napofeon- 
Lady   Holland   always   professed   a   profound   admiration  of 
Napoleon,  of  which  she  made  a  theatrical  display  after  his  bS* 
and  he  left  her  a  gold  snuff-box  by  his  will.    In  public  life  Lord 
Holland  took  a  share  proportionate  to  his  birth  and  opporfunities. 
He  was  appointed  to  nq^tiate  with  the  American  envoys, 
Monroe  and  W.  Pinkney,  was  admitted  to  the  privy  council  on  the 
27th  of  August  1806,  and  on  the  xsth  of  October  entcied  ibe 
cabinet  "  of  all  the  talents  "  as  loid  privy  seal,  retiring  vitk 
the  rest  of  his  colleagues  in  March  1807.    He  led  the  <^)positioo 
to  the  Regency  bill  in  i8iz,  and  he  attacked  the  *' orders  ia 
council "  and  other  strong  measures  of  the  government  takes 
to  counteract  Napoleon's  Berlin  decrees.    He  was  in  fact  i> 
politics  a  consistent  Whig,  and  in  that  character  he  denoonctd 
the  treaty  of  1813  with  Sweden  which  bound  England  to  consent 
to  the  forcible  union  of  Norway,  and  he  resisted  the  bill  of  iM 
for  confining  Napoleon  in  St  Helena.    His  loyalty  as  a  lli1>iC 
secured  recognition  when  his  party  triumphed  in  the  struggle 
for  parliamentary  reform,  by  his  appointment  as  chancellor  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster  in  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Grey  and  Loid 
Melbourne,  and  he  was  still  in  office  when  he  died  on  the  12nd 
of  October  1840.    Lord  Holland  is  notable,  not  for  his  aoaevki^ 
^UUl,  0/  Ik*  ReUBum.  xL  263., 
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ladp^ficuil' {Kditial  aitm,  but  u  &  iwIidh  af  Utentun,  u  AmmUnui    HuctIGiiai''aiiiI'  3CaioplMn%''C)r(>uifto.    Be 

&  writer  on  bis  own  iccount,  uid  because  hu  bouse  was  tbe  publuhed  jUso  an  Fnjl'">i  veziwa,  witb  addlUoni,  of  Camdca'i 

ceatre  and  tbe  beadquorters  oi  the  Whig  political  and  literary  BrUannia,    Hia  Latin  translation  of  Brice  Bauderon^a  Pkarmo' 

woild  of  ibe  time ;  and  Lady  Hi^land  (who  died  on  the  i61h  MjHua  and  bil  JUprntn  lanitalii  SaUnti  were  publisbed  after 

ol  November  1845)  succeeded  in  taking  tbe  tort  of  place  in  U*  death  by  his  son,   Heniv  Holluid  (is8i-?i65o),    who 

London  which  had  been  filled  in  Paris  during  the  iSth  century  bccant  a  London  boakseller,  and  t>  tnown  to  biblicgrapben 

by  the  lodety  ladies  who  kept   "salons."    Lord  Holknd'i  for  bis  ^DtliuJiifia;  a  B»t<  i/ XiHfi, tcAirf  Ui  Jnu  a*J  liWy 

Firiipt   Rtmniuctniit  (i^So)   contain  mucb  amusing  gossip  Ej/ipei  cf  aU  nr  Eii^isk  Kiau  Jrem  IMe  Can^iiat  {liti),  tat 

from  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  enu    His  Memoiri  if  bu  HeruclBpa  A»^ita  (i6»). 

Me  Wkig  Parly  (iSji)  is  an  imporlaal  contempoiuy  autboiity.  HDLLUID,  BICHARD,  ot  Richasd  di  Hoiande  (fl.  1450),' 

His  small  work  on  £fl^  ife  Veja  (1S06)  is  still  ot  some  value,  Scottish  writer.-auihotof  the  Bute  sfifa  flcWol,  Tiai  seaitary 

Holland  bad  two  leeitimale  soos.  Stephen,  wbo  died  In  1800,  01  chaplain  to  the  eul  of  Mony  (ujo)  and  lector  o(  HalUiW 

and  Henry  Edward,  who  became  4tb  Lord  HoUaod.    When  this  neai  Thuno.    Be  waa  aftetwaids  lectoi  of  Abbreochy,  Loch 

peer  died  in  Decetnber  i  S59  Ibe  title  became  extinct.  Neu,  and  later  held  a  cbanliy  in  the  cathedtat  ot  Norway.' 

See  Tit  Jeiinul  aj  Eliiaieili,  Laiy  ?gll3iij.  edited  by  tbe  earl  of  He  wa*  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  Douglases,  and  on  their  ovct- 

Ilehestet  {1908):  and  Uoyd  Sinde™.  TU  HuOaini  BiVM  Circb  tbniw  retired  to  Orkney  and  later  to  Shetland.    He  was  emplDyed 

*''°*'-                                                                    ;       by  Edward  IV.  in  bis  kttempi  10  rouse  the  Weslera  Isles  through 

HOLLAHD,  JOSUHaiLBtRT(iSi9-i8Si),  Amertcu  author  Douglas  agency,  and  in  uSi  ms  excluded  from  the  general 

and  editor,  was  bora  in  Belcfaertowo,  Massachusetts,  on  Ibe  pardon  granted  by  Junes  UL  to  those  who  would  renounce 

i4lh  ot  July  1819.    He  graduated  in  184J  at  tbe  Berkshire  tbeir  fealty  to  the  DougUses.                                                         I 

Medical  College  (no  longer  in  existence)  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Tbe  poem,  entitled  the  Buic  ef  Ikt  Hamial,  wilttea  about, 

and  after  practising  aediciae  in  1S44-1847,  and  tnaiing  an  1450,  shows  hit  devotion  to  the  house  of  Douglas: — 

nniuccessful    attempt,    with    Charles    Robinson    (1818-1894),  "  Oo  ilk  beujli  till  embmz 

later  fint  governor  of  the  state  of  Kansas,  to  establish  ■  hospital  XWHiiin  in  a  biu  wu 

for  women,  be  taught  for  a  brief  period  in  Richmond,  Virgtois,  §  P?]!^'  Sl?^'™ 

and  in  184S  WIS  superintendent  of  schools  in  Vicksburg.  Mis^s-  ^leww  ana  triwel                      4otnos) 

...       _.  "^i      ..        .         >.             '.      .                  .™-  The  Doem.  which  extends  to  1001  lines  written  In  the  irreiular 


KTiiiU    Matai 


alliterative  rhymed  stania,  is  a  bird-allegory,  of  the  type  Ian 


e  Parkmal  tf  Fnia.    It  has  the  incidenlsl  InlereK  01 


magaime  until  bis  death.    Dr  Holland's  books  long  enjoyed    ' 

■  wide  popularity.    The  eatliei  

pseudonym  "  Timothy  Tltcoml 

classes:  history  and  faiogiaphy,  represented  by  a  HhUry  ej 
Wiiltrn  UvsaikuKUt  (iSjsl,  and  a  ijfe  s/  Ahmkam  Linloln 
(iB6j):  fiction,  of  which  ifiji  CUbtrfi  Carta  (i&6a)  and  Tkt 
Slory  0/  Snenimh  (j87s)  remain  faithful  piciures  of  village 
life  in  eastern  United  Sutes;  poetty,  ul  which  BUIaSvat 
<|gsG)  and  Kolkrins,  Bet  Lije  and  Uint  (1S6;}  were  widely 
read;  and  a  series  ot  homely  essays  on  the  art  of  living,  o( 
which  the  most  characteristic  were  LtOerl  It  Vimnt  PeafU, 
Si-fU  and  Harried  (1B5S),  Ccld  PoU,  kammaed  jrtm  Papniar 
Prnabi  (lajg),  UUtri  la  Ike  Jensti  {1863),  and  Ettry-Day 

Ttpici  (1  series,  1876  and  iSSi).  While  a  rcudcnt  ot  New  BOLUHD,  officially  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
York,  where  he  died  on  the  nth  of  October  18S1,  he  identified  (Kaninplji  der  NcdrTlaxden),  a  maritime  country  in  the  north- 
himself  with  measuits  for  good  goverrmKnl  and  school  reform,  west  of  Europe.  The  name  Holland  is  that  of  the  fonner  counl- 
and  In  1871  became  a  member  and  for  a  slNrt  time  in  1S73  was  ship,  which  forms  part  of  the  poliiical,  as  well  as  the  geographical 
president  of  the  Board  ot  Education.  centre  ol  tbe  kingdom  (see  the  ncit  article). 

■  See  Mn  H.  M.  Plunkeit'i  Jmiah  COttrl  EtBaad  (New  York,  ropo^spAy.— Holland  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Cermany, 
1894).  on  the  S.  by  Belgium,  on  the  W.  and  N.  by  the  North  Sea,  and 

ROLUND,  PfllLENOH  (isji-ifij?).  English  scholar,  "the  at  the  N.E.  comer  by  the  BolUit.  Ftom  Slevensweert  south- 
translator-general  in  his  age,"  was  bom  at  Chelmsford  in  Essex,  ward  to  the  extreme  comer  ot  Limburg  the  boundary  line  is 
He  was  the  son  ot  a  clergyman,  John  Holland,  who  had  been  (ormcd  by  the  river  Maas  or  Meuse.'  On  the  east  a  naluial 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Germany  and  Denmark  with  Milts  geographical  boundary  was  formed  by  the  long  line  of  marshy 
Coverdale  during  the  Marian  peraeculion.  Having  become  a  lens  extending  along  ihe  borders  of  Overyscl,  Drente  and 
fellow  ol  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  and  liken  the  degree  ol  GtoolDgcn.  The  kingdom  extends  from  $3°  i''  'i'  (Croningen 
M,A.,hewa>incorporandatOifordOulyrith,rsas).  Having  Cape  on  Rotlum  Island)  to  so"  45'  «'  N.  (Mcsch  in  the 
aubsequenily  studied  medicine,  about  1595  bo  settled  as  a  province  ot  Limburg),  and  Irom  3°  33' jj' (Sluis  in  the  province 
doctor  in  Covenlry,but  chiefly  occupied  himKlf  with  translations,  of  Zcetand)  to  ;°  ii'  30'  E.  (Langikkerschsos  In  tbe  pronnce 
In  1618  he  was  appointed  headmaster  of  the  free  school,  but,  of  Croningen).  'The  greatest  length  from  north  to  south,  vii. 
owing  probably  to  advandng  age,  he  held  oliice  (or  only  devcn  that  from  Rottum  Island  to  Eisden  near  Maastricht  is  164  m,,' 
nionihs.  His  latter  days  were  oppressed  by  poverty,  partly  and  the  greatest  breadth  from  south.wesl  to  north-east,  or  from 
relieved  by  the  generosity  of  the  common  council  of  Coventry,    2win  near  Sluii  to  Losser  in  Oveiysel,  144  m.    The  area  is  lubject 

which  in  163]  assigned  him  £i,  6s.  8d.  for  three  years,  "  il  be        ,  .    ,,        ...  ...  ' 

ri»u]d  Lve  »  long  ■■  He  died  on  the  9th  of  Feb^^r;,  .6j6-  . '  A-  """*  j""',^??^-  fhT  t"  "h  B^K  'i«h  of  aJhI 
I63;.  His  fame  is  due  sofcly  10  hh  Iran^ations.  which  included  .aj,.'  art.  4.  by'an  avcnle  radius  of  1*00  Dutch  f.lhii^  (7874  llj 
livy>  Flmy's  JVnturiJ  HiiUry,  Hutarcb's  ifgrofi,  Suetonius,    [ram  the  outer  glacis  of  the  fonreia. 
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lo  pnpetui]  vnriallon  ovinf,  on  the  odb  htnil,  to  tbe  crnuon  Etdiaiaa! 

of  Ibe  caul),  and,  on  the  aihec,  to  lecLunition  of  land  by  muiu  onitit.  ta 

of  mdilung  iDd  drainage  openliona.    In  si»g  the  total  aiea  'l^»Al« 

was  calculated  at  11,558  iq.  in.,  and,  Enduding  the  Zuider  Zee  ^  Tiiliiil 

ind  Che  Waddcn  (lojo  iq.  m.]  and  the  Dutch  portion  a[  the  ibclsTdt 

DoUait  (23  «!■  m.),  14,  6ij  iq.  m.    In  no  countiy  >n  Europe  haa  *  "ll  <^ 

the  character  of  the  Icmloty  iierdied  u  great  an  influence  on  »»5r«!S 

the  inhabitanii  u  in  ihe  Netherbndii  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ituddihB 

Dopeojdehasuexlensively  modified  the  condiLioD  of  111  territory  hi!  HoUui 

u  the  Dutch.    The  greatest  importance  attaches  therefore  to  *,!!^.,V' 

the  phyiical  conf orraitioD  of  the  couDtiy.  j^JJj'jJ 
The  coatt -line  ectcndi  in  ■  douhle  curve  from  louth-weit  to  north; 

**■*        i£tm.    In'the^'i 


Holland  an 


■pccliwlv;  but  Ihe  dunes  tlicMntclvn 
■caward  lide  of  tbe«  iUandi,  thui 

ly  of  the  coaM-lioc.   Tlie  bieldth  ol 

a  greatly,  the  maximum  width  o«  ebojl        The  entire  drainage  ol  Kollaiid 
It  Schoorl,  north'West  of  Alkmaar.    The     principal  riven  arecfac  Rhine  th 
tiiiubal     (SdheiBcJ.  and  all  Ihm 
ear  Haarlem,    country.  whilH  the  Sehd 


v.  whiUt  the  Schist  has  it 


««KJih onhjio  I 


^niicl  current  (which  at  mean  tide  haa  a  velocity  cf  14 


per  tecond).  and  to  the  itrong  west  or  noith-weft  winds  which  carry  Rhineand  Waal,  Rhine  and  ' 

off  larxc  Quantitia  of  matcriaL   Thia  alteration  of  coast -line  appevi  takes  two-thirds  of  the  waters 

at   Loosduinen,  where  the  moor  or  fenland  formerly  developed  Vecht   fiaally  reaching  the  sr 

behind  the  dunei  now  cropa  out  on  the  shore  amid  the  sand,  being  lini^  iaa^  ,^n  a  dninage  a 

pressed  to  the  (ompactneis  of  lignile  by  the  weight  of  Ihe  uad  the  Zuider  Zee-  the  o<hei  bra 


the  fool 
with  w 

Ihc^erci 
by  Ami 


stream  joininc  Che  WaaTai  Gorincl 
McrTcor.  and  b  conlinuod  thence 
Nonh,  and  the  New  Mass,  the  I 
iunelion  of  the  Lek  and  Ihe  Nm 
Mrrwcde  (eonstruricd  In  the  (KoDi 
between  dykn  through  the  ma 
HollandKh  Dien,  Thac  great  livi 
ai  waterways.  The  mean  velocity 
ft.,  but  rises  to  6-4  ft.  when  the  riw 


tZwml 


!£"vl!i 

jarpin  kiith 

'Julio  al  XkL 


importanre.  Ew[H  where  tbn  riv  ■ 
a  strip  of  tenile  gnsslapd  in  ihi  aiilit 

FoUwing  Ihe  examjile  of  c^  p^ 

ie  ol  Die  •mailer  atrcana,  flRealyia 
Overysel.  and  in  the  ahtfaec  m  lirciB^ 
imes  speoally  const  meted  to  feitw  lie 


and  the  Vollmt)  and  ihe  lliringvliM,  which  a(i«  being  jj.incd  by  n"Arl.'\  "hl',''R«^l'XIId  vlel.'coti'^.  ^™ 

the  VolkiTjV  IS  known  n>  the  llqllandwh  Dh^p.    Thn*  inhis  were  -^^     Am.m,  DieH,  Amcr,  Mark,  Zwane  Water,  h 

formeily  of  much  EreJier  cflent  than  now.  but  an  tradvallyclMing  numriwi.  Am  ui  Dnate  and  Cronmgtn  being  the  1 

"jP  «""«.">  '-he  acrumubtK.11  ol.mud.depoBM,  and  no  lunner  havL-  j„  ^J,■„  n„occt. 


e  llolUi^sch  if^pa  the  celebrated  railway  briclic  of  ihe  b^„  ^^ich  eidst.  eqiecialty  ia  Friealand  and  Gn«inta,w 
dyk(.BW;i»7lt.io75;ds.inlengthiandabo«lh.,br«l«l[e.  „nn«ted  with  riiwi^  stiamleta.  Those  of  FrlesU™  , 
,«j.™-hi"n.«(fnn.>i''i  .omin*rm.i™i.v,j.ii..!.  (nmuYihv     .  _.  ..............  ._. of  their  fish  and  their  be««] 


Moerdyk  (ill68-ill;i)  1C07  yds.  in  lengthiand  above  this  br 

the  Biesboich  {"  iMdfore>t  ').  ■  gfoup  ofnirihy  iJandi  (oimcu  oy  j„  of  n«t  foe  the  abundance  of  their  fish  and  Ibeir  bcaBCy       

a  duaMious  Inundation  n  un.  oWn  leventy-twa  villages  and  of  siiuaiioo.on  which  last  aeeoont  the  IfddelenBRrinGddatanJb 

upwards  of  100,000  h^i-fl  were  di^nnx-d.  .-        ■'     ..*..»..      ....     ....n...    ■  ..  .li-i_ 

Itoidct  the  dunes  llv  only  hilly  miwni of  tlolbnd  arc  Ibe  sauihem 
half  of  the  province  nf  Uinburc,  the  neiEhbourhoed  of  Nijmwegen, 
m.—,  ^  the  hill,  of  Utncht.  inetuding  the  Gooi  hUts.  the  Veluwe 

r^^"*  region  in  Cchkrlaod,  the  ikoEited  hills  in  the  mid<ltc  and  . ,  .. ..„ ,— 

■"'  ea«t  of  Qveryid  arid  the  llondBng  range  in  Drente.  throuk^hout  llulLind.  and  alM  in  mjeoc  uT  the  border  diitrieu  (■ 

The   remainder  nf   the   country   is   flat,   and   bhows   a   regular  Ormany,  Ibc  .tinKcnfanicA /'ri'  (A.)'.),  nr  Anulerdam  water-low. 

downward  slope  frr—  —..-■.  .- .-  - — — *.  — — '   --  -*.:-i-  j' — '--  --j -■.- •-■->.  — -—  1 — ■  -'  -l-  1*  _-  > — ._«.- 
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hard  crust.    Many  of  the  bket  are  nothing  more  than  dsep  pits  or 
mnrrfic*  from  which  ihe  peat  has  been  extracted. 

Dikes. — The  circumstance  that  so  much  of  Holland  is  below 
the  sea-level  necessarily  exercises  a  very  important  influence 
on  the  drainage,  the  climate  and  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  on  its  defence  by  means  of  inundation.  The 
endiking  of  low  lands  against  the  sea*  which  had  been  quietly 
proceeding  during  the  first  eleven  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
received  a  fresh  impetus  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  from  the 
fact  that  the  level  of  the  sea  then  became  higher  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  land.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  broadening  of 
river  mouths  and  estuaries  at  this  time,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  formation  of  the  Zuidcr  Zee.  A  new  feature  in  diking  was 
the  construction  of  dams  or  sluices  across  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
sometimes  with  important  consequences  for  the  villages  situated 
on  the  spot.  Thus  the  dam  on  the  Amslcl  (1757)  was  the  origin 
of  Amsterdam,  and  the  dam  on  the  Ye  gave  rise  to  Edam.  But 
Holland's  chief  protection  against  inundation  is  its  long  line  of 
sand  dunes,  in  which  only  two  real  breaches  have  been  effected 
during  the  centuries  of  erosion.  These  arc  represented  by  the 
famous  sea  dikes  called  the  Westkapelle  dike  and  the  Hotids- 
bossche  Zecwcring,  or  sea-defence,  which  were  begun  respectively 
in  the  first  and  second  halves  of  the  15th  century.  The  first 
extends  for  a  distance  of  over  4000  yds.  between  the  villages 
of  Westkapelle  and  Domburg  in  the  island  of  Walcheren;  the 
second  is  about  4900  yds.  long,  and  extends  from  Kamperduin 
to  near  Petten,  whence  it  is  continued  for  another  iioo  yds. 
by  the  Pettemer  dike.  These  two  sea  dikes  were  reconstructed 
by  the  state  at  great  expense  between  the  year  i860  and  1884, 
having  consisted  before  that  time  of  little  more  than  a  protected 
sand  dike.  The  earthen  dikes  are  protected  by  stone-slopes  and 
by  piles,  and  at  the  more  dangerous  points  also  by  tinkstukkcn 
(sinking  pieces),  artificial  structures  of  brushwood  laden  with 
stones,  and  measuring  some  400  yds.  in  circuit,  by  means  of 
which  the  current  is  to  some  extent  turned  aside.  The  West- 
kapelle dike,  13,468  ft.  long,  has  a  seaward  slope  of  300  ft.,  and 
is  protected  by  rows  of  piles  and  basalt  blocks.  On  its  ridge, 
39  ft.  broad,  there  is  not  only  a  roadway  but  a  service  railway. 
The  cost  of  its  upkeep  is  more  than  £6000  a  year,  and  of  the 
Hondsbosschc  Zeewering  £2000  a  year.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  woodwork  is  infested  by  the  pile  worm  (Teredo  navalis), 
the  ravages  of  which  were  discovered  in  1731,  the  labour  and 
expense  incurred  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
sea  dikes  now  existing  may  be  imagined.  In  other  parts  of  the 
coast  the  dunes,  though  not  pierced  through,  have  become  so 
wasted  by  erosion  as  to  require  artificial  strengthening.  This 
is  afforded,  either  by  means  of  a  so-called  sleeping  dike  {slaper- 
dyk)  behind  the  weak  spot,  as,  for  instance,  between  Kadzand 
and  Bre&kens  in  Zceland- Flanders,  and  again  between  's  Graven- 
zande  and  Loosduinen;  or  by  means  of  piers  or  breakwaters 
(hoofdrn,  heads)  projecting  at  intervab  into  the  sea  and  composed 
of  piles,  or  brushwood  and  stones.  The  first  of  such  breakwaters 
was  that  constructed  in  1857  at  the  north  end  of  the  island  of 
Coerce,  and  extends  over  100  yds.  into  the  sea  at  low  water. 
Similar  constructions  are  to  be  found  on  the  seaward  side  of 
the  islands  of  Walcheren,  Schouwen  and  Voorne,  and  between 
*5  Gravcnzande  andSchcvcningcn,and  Katwijk  and  Noordwijk. 
Owing  to  the  obstruction  which  they  offer  to  drifting  sands, 
artificial  dunes  are  in  course  of  time  formed  about  them,  and 
in  this  way  they  become  at  once  more  effective  and  less  costly 
to  maintain.  The  firm  and  regular  dunes  which  now  run  from 
Petten  to  Kallantsoog  (formeriy  an  island),  and  thence  north- 
wards toHuisduincn,  were  thus  formed  about  the  Zyper  (1617) 
and  Kocgras  (1610)  dikes  respectively.  From  Huisduinen  to 
Nieuwcdiep  the  dunes  arc  replaced  by  the  famous  Helder  sea- 
wall. The  shores  of  the  Zuider  Zee  and  the  Waddcn,  and  the 
Frisian  and  Zuider  Zee  islands,  are  also  partially  protected  by 
dikes.  In  more  than  one  quarter  the  dikes  have  been  repeatedly 
extended  so  as  to  enclose  land  conquered  from  the  sea,  the  work 
of  reclamation  being  aided  by  a  natural  process.  Layer  upon 
layer  of  clay  is  deposited  by  the  sea  in  front  of  the  dikes,  until 
a  new  fringe  has  been  added  to  the  coast-line  on  which  sea- 


grasses  begin  to  grow.  Upon  these  cUy-Iands  (ihseUers)  bones, 
cattle  and  sheep  are  at  last  able  to  pasture  at  low  tide,  and  in 
course  of  time  they  are  in  turn  endiked. 

River  dikes  arc  as  necessary  as  sea  dikes,  elevated  banks 
being  found  only  in  a  few  places,  as  on  the  Lower  Rhine.  Owing 
to  the  unsuiubility  of  the  foundations,  Dutch  dikes  are  usually 
marked  by  a  great  width,  which  at  the  crown  varies  between 
13  and  26  ft.  The  height  of  the  dike  ranges  to  40  in.  above 
high  water-level.  Between  the  dikes  and  the  stream  lie  "  fore- 
lands "  {inUnvaarden),  which  are  usually  submerged  in  winter, 
and  frequently  lie  i  or  a  yds,  higher  than  the  country 
within  the  dikes.  These  forelands  also  offer  in  course  of  time 
an  opportunity  for  endiking  and  reclamation.  In  this  way 
the  towns  of  Rotterdam,  Schiedam,  Vlaardingen  and  Maasluis 
have  all  gradually  extended  over  the  Maas  dike  in  order  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  river,  and  the  small  town  of  Delftshaven 
is  built  altogether  on  the  outer  side  of  the  same  dike. 

ImpoUertHi.— The  first  step  in  the  reclamation  of  land  is  to  "  im- 
polder  "  It,  or  convert  it  into  a  "  polder  *•  (i.<.  a  section  of  artificially 
drained  land),  by  surrounding  it  with  dikck  or  quays  for  the  twofold 
purpose  of  protecting  it  from  all  further  inundation  from  outside  and 
of  controlling  the  amount  of  water  inside.  Impolderine  for  its  own 
sake  or  on  a  large  scale  was  impossible  as  lone  as  the  means  of 
drainage  were  restricted.  But  in  the  beginning  o7  the  isth  century 
new  possibilities  were  revealed  by  the  acUptation  of  the  windmill  to 
the  purpose  of  pumping  water.  It  was  gradually  recognized  that  the 
masses,  of  water  which  collected  wherever  p^t-digging  had  been 
carried  on  were  an  unnecessary  menace  to  the  neighbouring  lands* 
and  also  that  a  more  enduring  source  of  profit  lay  m  the  bed  of  the 
fertile  aca-clay  under  the  peat.  It  became  usual,  therefore,  to  make 
the  subsequent  drainage  of  the  land  a  condition  of  the  extraction  of 
peat  from  it,  this  condition  being  established  by  proclamation  in  1595. 

Drainage. — It  has  been  shown  that  the  western  provinces  of 
Holland  may  be  broadly  defined  as  lying  below  sea-level.  In  fact 
the  surface  of  the  sea-clay  in  these  provinces  is  from  li}  to  i6|  ft. 
below  the  Amsterdam  zero.  The  ground-water  is,  therefore,  re- 
latively very  high  and  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  further  abwoi^tioa 
proportionately  low.  To  increase  the  reservoir  capacity  of  the  p^der, 
as  well  as  to  conduct  the  water  to  the  windmills  or  engines,  it  is 
intersected  by  a  network  of  ditches  cut  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
the  amount  of  ditching  required  being  usually  one-twelfth  of  the  area 
to  be  drained.  In  modern  times  pumping  engines  have  replaced 
windmills,  and  the  topical  old  Dutch  landscape  with  its  countless 
hooded  heads  and  swinging  arms  has  been  greatly  transformed  by 
the  advent  of  the  chimney  stacks  of  the  pumping-stations.  The 
power  of  the  pumping-engines  is  taken  on  the  oasts  of  12  h.p.  per 
1000  hectares  for  every  metre  that  the  water  has  to  be  raised,  or 
stated  in  another  form,  the  engines  must  be  capable  of  raising  neariy 
9  lb  of  water  through  i  yd.  per  acre  per  minute.  The  main  ditches, 
or  canals,  afterwaros  also  serve  as  a  means  of  navigation.  The  level 
at  which  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  water  in  these  ditches  constitutes 
the  unit  of  water  measurement  for  the  polder,  and  is  called  the 
polder's  xomer  peil  (Z.P.)  or  summer  water-level.  In  pasture- 
polders  (koepMers)  Z.P.  is  I  to  li  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  polder, 
and  in  agricultural  polders  2}  to  3)  ft.  below.  Owing  to  the  shnnkage 
of  the  soil  in  reclaimed  lands,  however,  that  is,  lands  which  ha  vie  beeia 
drained  after  fen  or  other  reclamation,  the  sides  of  the  polder  are 
often  higher  than  the  middle,  and  it  is  necessary  by  means  of  small 
dams  or  sluices  to  make  separate  water-tight  compartments 
{afpolderingen),  each  having  its  own  unit  of  measurement.  Some 
polders  also  have  a  winter  peil  as  a  precaution  against  the  increased 
fall  of  water  in  that  season.  The  summer  water-level  of  the  pasture 
polders  south  of  the  former  Y  is  about  4  to  8  ft.  below  the  Amsterdam 
zero,  but  in  the  Noordcrkwartier  to  the  north,  it  reaches  \o\  ft.  below 
A.P.  in  the  Beschotcl  polder,  and  in  rcclaim<.>d  lands  (droogmakeri^n) 
may  be  still  lower,  thus  in  the  Reeuwyk  polder  north  of  Gouda  it  is 
21 1  ft.  below. 

The  drainage  of  the  country  is  effected  by  natural  or  artificial 
means,  according  to  the  slope  of  the  ground.  /Nearly  all  the  polders 
of  Zceland  and  South  Holland  are  able  to  discharge  naturally  into 
the  sea  at  average  low  water,  self-regulating  sluices  being  used. 
But  in  North  Holland  and  Utrecht  on  the  contrary  the  polder 
water  has  generally  to  be  raised.  In  some  deep  polders  and  drained 
lands  where  the  water  cannot  be  brought  to  the  required  height 
at  once,  windmills  are  found  at  two  or  even  three  different  levels. 
The  final  removal  of  polder  water,  however,  is  only  truly  effected 
upon  its  discharge  into  the  "  outer  waters  "  of  the  country,  that  is. 
the  sea  itself  or  the  large  rivers  freely  communicating  with  it;  ami 
this  happens  with  but  a  small  proportion  of  Dutch  polders,  such 
as  those  of  Zeeland.  the  Holland  Vhcl  and  the  Noorderkwariicr. 

As  the  system  of  impoldering  extended,  the  small  sluggish  rivers 
were  gradually  cut  off  by  dikes  from  the  marshy  lands  through 
which  they  flowed,  and  by  sluices  from  the  waters  with  which  they 
communicated.  Their  lo-el  ranges  from  about  ij  to  4  ft-  above 
that  of  the  pasture  polders.    In  addition,  various  kinds  of  canals 
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■ad  ndikcd  or  cnbinliHl  UIeh  had  cant  inM  oiitacc,  feraint  ifliKBCc.    1(  csunot  be  tiid  Ihu  Ikt 

(IicigcihH'ivuiiKivarkciCEamiirlaiutiuRtiuMn.Thee'nien  owinc  is  the  chanfcabkMo  c<  tkc 

are  uEilind  ai  the  tcnpccary  naervain  of  the  auperfluDut  peldar  vmplrtclv  ^ttiiq  a  tingle  fUy.    Tit 

nta,  each  wKen  ol  roervoin  being  tenaed  a  Aenm  (bcaom  or  nd  Ibe  ncceiailv  of  Uviqc  withia  dwi 

baiinl.aAdaUlaadi  vatcriaf  intatbeiaiBebaeieobeiiwcoiiiidefed  aot  bvt  ocfciir  a*  ionueiice  oa  the 

*■  beuiviag  to  H.   The  laijeat  boeaem  It  that  of  FriealaDd,  which  of  the  iiJiabiuiU).    Only  of  cntaia 

einbracea  nearly  the  whole  province.    It  aonietiaea  happeai  that  iid  that  thcyarrpoiitivriy  uobnlthy; 

a  polder  11  not  jn  direct  contact  with  the  boeaen  to  which  It  brionfli,  anaofthcHiJland  pravinccB,ZccUi4, 

but  hru  draiu  Lata  an  adjacent  pokSeTi  tnm  which  tlw  water  ii  ibiutiti  arr  ««hhi  id  ihe  eahaUiioai 

aftervards  reaioved.    In  the  laine  way,  aone  boeKmi  diicharH  id  the  atmoaphcre  ia  often  tiurdeard 

bn  inio  olheia.  which  then  diachacie  into  the  «  or  rivcnT  Thi( 
ii  Dually  Ihe  caae  where  there  ia  a  iraat  difference  in  hdiht  between  wLaled  Neihcrtandi.  with  noencnnt 

trated  by  the  Alblaaaswaacd  and  the  Rotte  borscnu  in  the  pro-  rniioneil  Biiian(  the  rarer  wild  »iauk 

vincea ofSouth  and  North  HoUapd  nificctivcly-   In  timcof  drought  pole<at  anonf  the  morv  connoa 

the  water  in  the  canalt  and  boemna  la  allowed  to  run  back  into  the  itill  roamed  the  country  ia  auc^  lugt 

Klden,aiidioaerveadoublepurpoaraiwiter-pe«ervcHn,  BocEenu.         mberi  that  huntinv  partin  were  organized  aeainil  them;  »* 

e  poldera,  have  a  atandani  water-level  which  may  not  be  ea-  ihev  are  unknown.    Rocbuch  and  deer  are  found  in  a  wild  oaic 

(ceded,  and  at  in  the  polder  ihia  level  may  vary  in  the  dilFerenl  in  Gelderbnl  and  Overyid.  loin  an  plentiful  in  the  dry  waodid 

pant  of  an  extended  boemn.   The  hciiht  ol  the  imin  prU  ranges  rrgioni  on  the  borden  of  the  cauntrv,  and  har«  and  rabbin  a  Itt 

beween  I J  It-  above  to  Ll  It.  below  tbe  Anttcrdani  aero,  ihnugh  dunea  and  other  landy  Kretchea.    Anunf  birda  may  be  lackoaid 

the  average  ia  about  1  to  ll  El.  below.   Some  boeaenia,  again,  which  about  two  hundred  and  forty  different  kinda  which  are  rcgiilir 

are  leat  eaiily  controlled,  have  a  "  danger  water-level     at  which  inhabitanta.  alihouBh  nearly  two  hundred  of  theae  are  migratorji. 

they  refuK  to  receive  any  more  water  from  the  lunnunding  polden.  The  woodcuck.  partridge,  hawk,  watcr^utel,  magpie,  iat.  nm 

The  Schie  or  DelNandi  boeiem  of  South  Holland  ii  of  Ihu  kind,  varioui  kindiafoofi.  WDad-nigean.golden-ciated  wren,  tufted  Iat 

and  Hich  a  boeieni  ii  termed  btdalrn  or  "  lequeiieied."  in  COB-  and  (iimoure  an  among  the  biidt  which  brecit  here.    Binb  of 

Iradiitinction  to  a  "  free  ^'  boeecm.    A  third  kind  of  bcctem  ia  ihe  patijge  include  the  butaaid.  kite,  quail,  wild  fowl  of  varioiu  kinAi, 

reserve  or  brrg-bottrm,  whkh  in  aummer  may  be  made  dry  and  used  golden  IhrUih.  wagtail,  liaoet.  finch  and  nightingale.     Storla  ue 

Centuries  of  labour  and  aeir-uciiAce  involved  in  the  making  o^  ihja  characteriilic  feature  of  the  prevailing  landscape. 

tion  are  belier  imagined  than  deacribed.  and  even  at  the  present  physiographical  divisiont  to  which  it  bdonga.    These  are,  nandr, 

day  tbe  evidenceaoTthealniggte  an  far  leia  apparent  than  real-  the  hcath-landt,  patture-landt,  duoea  and  coasts.     Heath  (£nd 

orefMy.-^Evcept  in  Limburg,  where,  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Jrf'afijf)and  ling  (CdffHHariJfAni)covcr  all  the  wasEesandytea» 

MaailnchI,  the  upper  layeta  oTthe  chalk  annpoKd  and  lolhiwed  in  the  eauern  division  of  ihe  country.     The  vegeiaiian  cf  tie 

by  Oligocciie  and  Miocene  beds,  tbe  whole  of  Holland  b  covered  meadow-lands  is  manoEonous.     In  the  more  damp  and  nunbr 

by  recent  depoaitt  of  conaklcrable  thichneia,  beneath  which  deep  pUcci  the  bottom  is  covered  with  marsh  trefoil.  tMwrx,  sitHnti 

borings  have  revealed  Ihe  evittence  of  Pliocene  beds  similar  to  the  eauisetum.  and  rush.    In  the  ditches  and  pools  common  yellow  aad 

"Ciags"  of   Ejtt   Anglia.     They  an  divided   into  the  DirUini.  vliilewiteT-liliesareseen,as  wellaswater-soldier  (Sfraliafia/nfa). 

corresponding  in  part  with  ihe  English  Coralline  Crag,  the  StaUiiiem  great  and  lesser  reed. mace,  sweer  flag  and   hur-reed.     The  pisBt 

■nd    Psederfin    cormpondlng    with    the    Walton  itng.    and    the  forms  of  the  dunes  are  stimled  and  meagn  aa  conpand  wilfik 

AmsUliin  comsponding  with   Ihe   Red   Crag  of  SuftoTk.      In   ibc  same  lorms  elsewhere.     The  most  common  pUnt    here  b  Ihe  slif 

south  of  Holland  the  loial  Ihickncsa  of  the  Fliocrne  series  ia  only  aand-rcrd  Miandiiamuria),  called  sand-oata  in  Drenle  andOvHr- 

about  »0  It.,  and  they  are  covered  by  about  ISO  fl.  of  Quaternary  arl.  where  ll  IS  much  used  lor  making  malt.     Like  the  aand-rnd, 

deposits;  but  toward!  the  north  Ihe  beds  link  down  and  at  Ihe  Ihe  dewberry  biaoiblc  and  Ihe  thrub  of  the  buckthorn  IHiffttm 

same  lime  iocreaie  considerably  in  Ihicknaa.  »  that  at  Utrecht  a  rkomnndtt}  perform  a  useful  lervice  In  helping  to  bind  the  iisd 

deep  boring  reached  the  lop  of  the  Pliocene  at  a  depth  of  311  ft.  logeiher.    Furee  and  the  common  juniper  are  regular  dune  pfaati. 

and  at  119!  fl.  it  had  not  touched  the  bottom.    At  Antteidam  and  may  alio  be  found  on  the  heaths  of  Drenie.  Oveiyscl  tti 

the  top  of  the  Pliocene  lay  61S  ft.  below  the  surface,  but  the  boring.  Celderland.  Thymeand  the  imall  white  dune-me  (JIoh  piwMaA- 

io>>a  f  t.  deep,  did  not  reach  the  base  of  the  uppermost  division  of  the  Mig)  alu  grow  in  the  dunct.  and  wall-pepper  iSrimm  aor).  Ui 

Riocene.via.  thcj^Miirfms-  Eastward  and  westward  of  Amslerdam,  Icvcr-wurt,  reindeer  moss,  common  asparagua,  shecp'a  feacuegias^ 

at  well  aa  southward,  Ihe  Pliocene  beds  riv  tlowly  to  the  lurlace,  the  pretty  Soloinoii-ieal  (Pafyc^ivfaai  uuinaU),  and  the  hntd- 

and  ■tadiully  decrease  in  thickness.    They  were  liid  down  in  a  leaved  or  nunh  orchil  lOniu  lalifelitj.    The  aea^planti  wtid 

broad  bay  which  covered  the  east  of  England  and  nearly  the  whole  Kifurith  on  Ihe  tand  And  mnd-banlci  ikmg  the  coosit  greatly  aviit 

of  the  Netherlands,  and  wss  open  to  the  North  Sea.    There  is  the  proccnof  littoral  dcpoaittand  ■rcHKcially  cultivated  !■  pIvA 

evidence  thai  Ihe  sea  gradually  retreated  northwards  during  the  Sea-ulcr  Souriihcs  in  the  Wadden  of  rrietlaiH  and  Cra«ngen,ikr 

deposition  of  these  beds,  until  at  length  the  Rhine  flowed  over  lo  Dollart  and  the  Zccland  estuaries,  giving  place  ncatrr  the  Mt 

England  and  entered  Ihe  ica  north  of  Cromer.    The  appearance  of  to  sandspurry  {SprritJaria),  or  aca-poa  or  fluling  meadow  giaa 

Cfimafc.— Situated  in  the  lempcrlle  tone  between  jo'and  SJ*  N.  Zee,  where  it  ii  (athered  for  trade  purposes  during  ihe  monilu  sf 

the  climate  of  liolland  shows  a  difference  in  the  lenetht  of  day  and  June.  July  and  August.     Eicept  for  Ihe  willow-plutt  found  aklg 

ni|hi  emending  in  ihe  ooah  to  nine  hours,  and  there  is  a  coire-  ihe  rivets  on  the  clay  lands  neariy  all  the  wood  It  confined  to  * 

tpondinely  wide  raoRe  ol  temperature;  it  also  belongs  to  the  sand  and  grawl  soils,  where  copses  of  birch  and  alder  are  connae. 
region  of  variable  wtndi.    On  an  average  of  fifty  yrara  the  mean         **      .  ..         ,*..,„.         , .     .  ,  .         ■ 

annual  tcmpcisiure  wai  i^S*  Fahr.;  the  nuxintuin.  91-9*  Fahr.;        Pafuliliini,— The  lollowing  table  ihows  the  area  and  popua- 

the  minimum.  -J  8*  Fahr.    The  inean  annual  barometric  hrighi  is  lion  in  Ihc  eleven  province!  of  Ihe  Nelhcrlands: — 

Mf  with  snow  14,  and  with  Ihunder^norms  iB.  The  increased 
rainfall  from  July  to  December  (the  unnHT  and  autumn  rains),  and 
the  increased  evaporation,  in  spring  and  aummer  lyi  in.  more  than 
the  ramfall).  are  01  importance  aa  regards  "  poldenng  "  and  draining 
Dperalions.  The  prevalence  of  louth-wcst  windi  during  nine 
months  of  the  year  and  ol  north-west  during  ihree  fApril-June)  has 
a  nrong  influence  on  the  temperature  and  rainfall,  tiiln.  river 
mouthiand  outjc't.  and  alio,  geological ly,  on  duneaandnnd  drifts, 

winds  of  COUTH  increase  the  moiilure.  and^modetate  both  the  irinter 
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et  IJt  pcnena  attigned  to  an  pevrioB. 
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the  diflennre  of  mil— which  in  Drenic  cDiapiisei  the  nuiimum     wJili  Mcppel.  int  ncnvn  on  ihc  mam  uh  tbt  drikue  ciiul 

of  vMte  tand*,  and  in  South  HoLUnd  the  minimum— ud  pirtly     ol  ihe  Dnnie  l»v,  nanwly,  (be  OnnfF  ciui  lod  the  Hoocevrc 

tl»  by  the  grMlw  I*dlilin  which  the  ietw.rd  provinca  enjoy     X""  ''*5°"i?*°i  'S^l?"';  .'•""iT"  ™™"«"««."«^ '» 

,, 1; ...u... I  ,L    ._       ■.■.!.■    -  J  L»iiwm  Z«  by  iJie  Rnidirp  (1871-1*76).  while  the  caiul  Is  Win 

ol  e«n«B  .  lubiuttnce.  and  the  ire«lei  ™n«y  of  thoir  lodui-     ^h„„„  .„d  ,^  SudJamBf,  gr  S.w  end  (.8j7-iMo),  brinf  i 

tnei.    ThcUrgnttownian  Amgleidini,  RoUerdam.  the  Hijue,     inio  connnion  with  the  Aouriihing  (en  coloniei  in  the  au  ol  ih 

UlKcht,  Ctoniogm.  Hatclem,  Atnhem,  Leiden,  Nijmwtgtn,     provinccaKlin  Dnnie.    In Friedind.  Anilly. baidu ihe ihip cam 

TUbun.    Other  coniidetable  lowm  ire  Dordrecht,  Muilrichl,     '™"  HulinKa  to  the  Uuwni  Zee  there  ve  eaiuk  tnm  L*n 

Leeuwitden,    Zwolle,     Delft,     '1    HettogenboKh,    Schiedun, 

Devenlet,  fiitda,Apeldootn,He]der,£nKhedf,Goudi,Zundun, 

XlRipen,  Hilvmum,  Flush mg.Amenfoon,  Middelhutg,  Zutphen 

and  Alkmut.     Mrniy  ol  the  inullet  towni.  wch  u  Auen, 

EdKhcd^,  Hehnond.Mengelo.Tiel,Venlo,Vlurdingen,Zundam, 

Ycncke,  ihow  ■  great  development,  and  il  i>  ■  noltwonhy 

lact  thai  the  nital  dislticii,  taken  u  a  whole.  bav«  borne  an 

equal  ihatc  in  the  general  tncreaK  o(  papulation.     Thia.  taken 

in  conjunction  with  the  advance  in  trade  and  ihippini.  Ihe 

diminution  io  emigraiion,  and  Ihe  protpcriiy  ol  the  uvinfi 

banks,  poinii  to  a  (avounble  iiiie  in  Ihe  condilioo  of  the  people. 

roadi,  placed  directly  under  ihc  coniiDl  of  the  isatmiaai  arid  lup- 

^"^  control  of  Ihe  Btaies  of  the  province*,  and  almoat  all 
■upported  by  the  provincial  treaturin;  communal  and  pi^er 
roaOL  Diainiaincd  by  ihe  communal  auihoritiei  and  the  poldee 
boatdi;  and  finally,  piivaie  made.    The  lyuen  at  national  nad^ 

The  canal  lyuem  of  Holland  ii  peculiarly  camplele  and  eaeadi 
bito  every  pan  of  the  country,  givingtn  many  inland  lowm  alnwn 


^^:-,fni  ^nd  the  Stale  railway  f rom  "Leeuwarden  and  Groflinten  OAro) 

^rET  Hunclion    ai    Meppel.     1867)    Z-olle    |1»66)-Amhem    (186})- 

AiiMi  .t'n';:^^iiii'ti;i^,°"o,*hf*i!:7"a";SHSi'i.s;;i"^^wai'.b- 

1™'^!*  Fluihing     (iB7i)-%>ieiXal     (1B60I— Tilbuii     (lUtj— Bokuel 

„™t-,  (whence  then  ii  a  branch  line  beloniing  In  ihelXonh  Bnbanl  and 

mn.t'rii  Gernuav  railway  company  via  Vechel  to  Goch  in  Germany,  opened 

„„l"  in  i873f— Eindhoven— Venlo  and  arrow  Pru«ian  border  (i9«)i 

S!r  !.  (I)  Iheline  Hook  of  Holland— Rotterdam  (t«9i)-Dordrechi  {1*7  j- 

t!?r'„.  1S77)— Ebt    (iMi-i«Sj)— Mjmwegen    (.S79I— Clevei,   Cernuny 

"v!^,  (lWS)l(j)lheliBeRollerdam— Utrecht  (1«66-|869} and  Anulerdan 

Z;^:;.  — Ulrechl— Andiem  (l8U'l*4])  to  Emmerich  in  Germany  (iMIt 

I?  rhl„  this  line  lomeriy  beknged  10  ilie  Netherlands- Rhine  laHwav  con- 

c.^„,  pany.  but  was  bovfht  by  Ihe  uate  Id  18401  and  finally  W  'he  li« 

rSi^S  Amsteidam— Hilvciuim— AmenToon— Apeldoarn  (l8;s},  vbcm  h 

J^"  .'  I  is  continued  (s)  via  Deventer.  AInelo  and  Kengelo  to  Salibereen, 

"T^i.  Germany  (It6i)i  »)  via  Zulphen,  Henfelo  flSfiJI.  Enschedt  fiJu) 

V^lt.  toGronau.  Cefmanyi  (r)  via  Zulphen  (i«7W  andRuuTlo  (o  Winlen- 

*^  "I  wyk  (1878).    «  (h«e  <i)  and  h)  form  the  main  tranK^tinenial 

J"f'f  routes  In  conneiion' with  the  steamboat  service  to  EuaUnd  (port. 

'°^l,  of  Queenborouih  shI  Harwich  reipeclivelyj.    Two  other  lines  of 

S?* agreement  was  arrived  at  with  Girmioy  lor  connectinj  the  '"."''i  namely.  Sefine  Rotendaal— '•  HmoicnboKh  (iSjo)— 

S™.a"r™™rri ™ crsjSbSs" v«»  twi. •(•■" s-"j ■.«•■■! i^ -j" •>•'■"" •-•• 

and  Fluthina  (1866-1*781  ImmGm  to  the  EaVt  Scheldt  and  Irom  Stavuron,  from  where  Ihe  railway  isoMliaued  10  Leeu warden  (18*3- 

2icnk»cal»tothcEaKScheldt.   The  South  Bcvcland(l'86i-i866)  !,!?5',L'v  '^^''.''il?', '^"j";L?^i^'_Hi"''l'";i^;r^'ST 

canal  connnrls  the  East  and  We«  ScheWtj  •imilariy.in  South  f,^«Jf;i£*"»'Kh''5'il^,"uH"J;,"fc^/™^^^ 

which" does  no?^Hm  Ihe'ouuw!  oftatee  vessels  above^rirlfc-  'itwhoiShl  in  1851*  (lom  ihe(5niid  Centnl  Beige  nilwiy,  namely, 

whitx  owina  10  the  bank.  ^  .lullows  Tn  rconi  of  Hetlevort.lui;  via mutgloTutj.houi  (ia«7l.and«|>Eindhoven(iBIM)toHa»c(l. 

the  Now  Waterway  was  nil  Io  RoiietdoBi.    Of  another  ehamncr  '?  '*"  C™iwich  mean  lime  «.  adopted  on  ihe  raUwayi  and  m 

i,  Ihe  Zederik  caMt.  wMch  unite,  ihe  ptiitfipal  rivcT  of  cwlral  '.'"  Pu"-»«™.  making  a  diBennce  of  twenty  mmuta  with  mean 

Holland,  the  Lek.ai  Viancn  by  mean.of  iSe  Unee  with  Ihe  Merwede  '*'J?'™a",""S-    „  ™,„„,r„ 

at  Corkum.    Amiieidam  jsconncctrd  with  iheLek  and  the  Zcderik  .  =*""  '"'  "™''  "S?-"!.    ^ 

canal  via  Uirechi  by  Ihe  Vecht  and  the  Vaart  Rhine  (1*81-1895:  ?Li^'!^"*™"T^^'?Ji''i,f'" 

depth  lo-J  It.).    Again,  a  totally  dillrn.-nt  character  bclonis  Io  the  »"™  '«  ™>itry  on  ipecial  a 
canals  in  North  Biabant.  and  Ihe  eait  and  north-east  of  Holland 


le  the  drainage  of  ifie  fcna  and  the  export  of    1 
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it  ud  Zmaitanai  u 

'    'illibul,  <«1.  IJnj 

td  tole.  plAJce, 

lucht  tiivt  to  I 

UB,  lachovin  and  ■hrinu  an  amkt^ 
t  brint  tbe  iiUndi  ol  Tod.  Urk  aM 
'•  HntoHnboK  i  cout  towiu  of  Kddcr.  BuDKhntn.  Hib« 
BclEluni  TlSiia).  dim.  Kamptn.  Hirderwyk,  Vollcnbme.  TW 
•ntTZecland  ilia  -■■  — ■—■-"—  ■ -•  •  • 


BpUeehi  May.  June, 


hifhcK  bidder.  Tjttt 


_.  _  Bimiwithai  pilH  an  cauthi  in  Ihc  Mut.  ttic 

and  ZaMvoort,  lie  oyMer-bedi  and  aalmon  liitienn , 

of  the  goods  t«fl  -e  caughl  in  Ihe  Frii._.. , 

encn  ia  iht  width  oF  Ihe  g^ugc.  «oiiii/«(win(  /iiJufriu.— The  mincial  rcsourCTi  o(  HoOud 

Apiculluri. — Waite  lands  are  chiefly  compOKd  of  Ihe  batren  give  no  encouragement  la  industrial  activity,  with  the  OKeplita 

Urclcbcs  oi    heaths  lound   in  Drente,    Overyscl,    Celdeiland  of  the  caal>niining  in  Limburg,  Ibe  unelling  of  itou  on  b  1 

■nd  North  Biahant.    They  fometty  served  to  suppon  laige  few  iumam  in  OvciyHl  and  GeiderUind,  the  um  o(  slonc  i^ 

flocka  of  shnp  and  some  cattle,  but  ate  gradually  transformed  gravel  in  (he  malting  of  iika  and  roads,  and  ol  day 

by  Ibe  planting  of  woods,  as  weU  as  by  strenuous  eflorts  at  works  and  potleriea,  Ihe  quarrying  of  slonc  at  St  P' 

cukivation.    Zetland  and   Cioningen  are  the  two  principal  &c     Nevertheless  Ihe  indiislry  of  Ihe  country  hai  drvekfid 

agricultural  provinces,  and  after  them  follow  Limburg,  North  in  a  remarkable  manner  since  the  separation  from  BdgiBB. 

Brabant,  Gdderland  and  South  Holland.    The  chief  products  The  grealest  activity  is  shown  in  the  coltoa  induwry.  wbidi 

of  cultivation  on  Ihe  heavy  clay  toil  are  oaW.  barley  and  wheal,  flourishes  especially  in  the  Twenle  district  of  Ovnywl,  wkit 

ud  on  the  sand-grounds  rye.  buckwhesl  and  potatoes.     FUi  jute  is  also  worked  into  saclLS.    In  Ibe  manufacture  of  ■nJIri 

and  lieetrool  are  also  cultivated  on  Ihe  clay  lands.     Tobacco,  and  linen  goods  Tilburg  ranks  first,  followed  by  Leiden,  Ouatt 

hemp.  hops,  colis  and  chicory  form  special  cullutcs.     With  Ihe  and  Eindhoven;  ihai  of  fulf-woolleiii  is  best  den^opcd  U 

possible  eiceplion  of  oats,  Ibe  cereals  do  not  suffice  [or  home  Rocrmond  and  Helmond.    Other  branches  of  induairy  indadt 

consumplion,  and   maize   i>  imported  In  large  quanlilies  for  carpet -weaving  at   Deventer,   the  dittillalion  of  bnndy.  |ii 

cattle-lceding,  and  bailey   lor  the  diMiUtries  and  breweries,  and  liqueun  al  Schiedam,  Roiierdam  and  Amiterdim.  aid 

HorlicuUuie  and  market-gardening  lie  of  i  high  order,  and  beer-brewing  in  most  of  the  principal  towni;  ihoe-makiiif  iid 

flourish  especially  on  the  low  fen  soil  and  («fl  gioundi  along  Ihe  lealhei-tanmng  in  the  Langstnat  diitticlr  ol  N«th  BnbsM; 

foot  of  the  dunes  in  the  provinces  of  North  and  South  Holland,  paper-making  al  Apeldoorn,  on  the  Zaan.  and  ia  LimbiKi; 

The  principal  market  product!  are  uuMocer,  cabbage,  onions,  the  manufacture  of  eanhenware  and  faience  at   Miatiw**. 

asparagus,  gherkins,  cucumben,  beans,  peas,  &c.     The  principal  the  Hague  and  Delfi,  as  well  as  al  Utrecht,  Purmeteiid  aid 

flowers  are  hyacinlhi,   tuUps,  (locuses,   narcissus  and  other  Makkum;  clay  [upes  and  ilearinc  cindloat  Couda;  marguiie 

bulbous  planis,  Ihe  loial  eipait  of  which  is  eslimaled  ai  over  at  Oscb;  chocolate  ai  Weesp  and  on  ihe  Zaan;  mat-pUiiii| 

£100,000.     Fruit  is  everywhere  grown,  and  there  is  a  special  and   broom-making  al   Cenemuiden   and   Blokiyl;   dianiMd- 

cullivalion  of  grapes  and  figs  in  the  Westland  ol  Soulh  Holland,  cutting  and  the  mauuFacIure  of  quinine  al  Aoaterdam;  aM 

of  <i)    the  to-called    loresl   limbec  {upcauidlunl]    Fi.   erb<i  Utrcchl,  Kampen,  He.     Shipbuilding  is  of  no  anuill  imponaKl 

di  jtoKtc  Julaii),  including  (he  beech,  oak,  elm,  poplar,   birch,  in  Holland,  nol  only  in  Ihe  greiler,  bul  also  in  the  loullii 

ash,  willow  and   coniferous  trees;   and    (1).  Ibe   copse   wood  towns  along  the  riven  and  canals.    The  principal  sbipbaiUiig 

MJurmaal  or  haHtti).  embradng   Ibe  elder,  willow,  beech,  yardsareat  Amsterdam.Kindcrdijk.Rotlerdamand  at  F1uihii«, 

oak,  &c    This  forms  no  unimportant  branch  of  Ibe  nalioDal  where  there  is  1  government  dockyard  for  building  mnb^ 
**■'»>-  Tradi  attd  SkippiHt— To  obtain  a  nnect  idea  o(  Ibe  ndc << 

Wl«i  neaHy  3s%  o*  the  loul  surface  o(  the  eounlry  under  Hollaiid.  greater  alleniion  than  would  be  reguiuie  in  the  cut  of 


.   TT-J? 


catlle-ln 
Frieiland,  North  aiid'Souih'HoiJaSd 
the  lead  as  regards  both  qualiiy  and  nomnera.    a  smaj 
kind  of  callle  and  large  numbers  of  sheep  are  kept  uf 


following  ccniur  is  ^iom  the  dis- 

covery how  10  UOB.  a  Zetland 

fiihcrnun.     Il  H  d  IglheeDIuries. 

The  liberies  are  jLir  fishing  irtai.  • 

MunriitaalKlit  I                                                             ler  Zee,  and  the  I 

South  Holland  and  Zetland  walera.     The  deep-sea  fishery  may  be  I 

lurihiT  dtvtdtd  into  the  ao-called  "great  "  or  "  sill-herrine  "  lishery.  J 

mainly  carried  on  Irom  VWrdingenand  Maasloisduring  the  summer  ■ 
and  autumn,  and  the  "  licsh-hcrrin^  "  fiahery.  chiefly  pursued  at 

fiih^H'S^"h.n'^"KyfheeJi^™ii;odTo'^  C<«Jli<.<(.«>  (.«/C™f»™«<,-^The  government  oflht  Nelta- 

largrA  Inata  aje  laid  up  aod  the  reoiaindcr  take  10  linc-fUhing.  and   1SS7,  under  which  the  sovcreign'spcrsoaiaiiivioAatikand 
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the  mioUen  trc  mpoiiuble.    Tin  iic  of  oujority  ot  the  "  prcKiux-nuHy "    mia  nqoiitd.     The  burgoniuur  hu  the 

mile  lad  the  lenufe  Une  Keordmg  to  pmnoienilute;  but  it  u«l  iwo,  three  ot  four  nminnte.  (i/toiiiirj)  ti  be  d»«S  by  lad 

ii  only  ia  default  of  miJe  hcLn  thj.t  females  c4d  romc  to  the  From  the  mcmben  of  tl»  coundL     The  provLivca  are  eleven  in 

throne.    Tbe  crovn  prince  oi  heir  apparent  ia  the  fint  lubject  Dumber. 

toveieiin  alone  hu  executive  luthonty.    To  hun  belong  (he  ,)„  "  militia  " 

ultimate  dinctlon  of  foreign  aSain,  the  power  to  declare  vai  E-vrry  year  in 


b  him  belong  the  .h,  ■■  miUtia  "  or  lit  line  fime  1.  lot  ■  yam,  in  tta  and  K»  foe 

_  ,         ,     ler  to  declare  war  Evsy  year  m  the  drill  aeuon  eonlinniila  of  m'"'' " 

>_  b~~v,  <.a  make  ITeatiei  and  alliajices,  and  to  disolve  one  "P  f«  Kmc  or  abort  perloda  of  muunf,  ud  II 

„  both  d».i.»  rt  p„i...»,  IK  ..p„..  — »..d  .r  0,.  :;sisSsL'"^bffii5&S~'i.'',«  i  : 


,     id  navy,  the  i  . 
and  of  the  coloniea  and  other  posaeuion 
the  prerogative  of  meicy.    By  the  provi: 
alilulion  he  aublishes  the  nunialerial  departments,  and  aharca     lj,ri?ScSc2ui'1brte£*3'll 

the  legiitative  power  with  the  Ent  and  second  chimbeia  of     (^  inundaliona.    The  choKn  liu. „i.„  „  .™..™  , 

parliament,   *hich   constiiuie   the   itates-genertJ  and   ait   at     ij  foRi  which  eontml  the  ilukea,  eitending  fnin  A , 

the  Hague.  The  head!  o(  the  dcpuiments  towhom  the  eipedal    'hrMirt  Muidm,  then™  ilau  the  Vethi  and  through  Utrecht  to 
eiecutive  functions  are  entiuited  are  eieht  hi  nuinbei — miniiteta    9'^'^';f "  .'**°™;?''  ""  J",*  *•";    ^t  '"*  i™"""""  thence  by 


tions  are  entiuited  are  eight  hi  nuinbei — miniiter 
reapectively  of  the  interior,  of  "  watei.itaat,"  trade  and  industry  inJIifiSL^e'ilS'y'™the''™i^°nimb^iS^XSt^,S! 
(that  ii,  of  public  works,  including  tailways,  post-office,  &c.),  all  penninenE  iroopi  and  for  the  man  pan  vcduntuily  enlUted 
of  justice,  ol  finance,  of  wtu,  ul  rauine,  ol  the  colonies  and  Eucnpua ngulan.  TheiniUtaryeincnditurelni90gwu^,33i,iS5. 
of  foreign  afiaiis.  There  is  a  department  of  agriculture,  hut  T!lS"JiS7  ".'"""'•'^  '"  '"''J'^lS'r'  "°V™  ^'^^ 
without  a  minister  at  its  he»d.  The  he^  of  deputments  are  l(„  m,^  ^iTd^b  of  the  navy  uid  about  .'^^T^ri^  l£ 
appointed  and  dismissed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign,  usually  cmiiiiy  ii  by  voluntary  enliitment,  with  contingent  powen  of 
tteterauncd,  however,  as  ip  all  constitutiannl  lUtes,  by  the  conKnpiUm  amnngit  the  maritime  population, 
will  of  the  n»tion  as  indicated  hv  its  representaiives.  jkIki.— The  adininistraiioo  ot  justice  ia  entruned  (i)  to  Ih* 

The  number  of  members  in'th.  fiSt  chamber  i.  so.  South    S^iteSoin^rTSdTS  tSbl^^fS^ "' 

HolUnd  sending   lo.   North   Holland   9,  North  Brabant  and    .n.'  '       ' 

Geldeilandeach6,Friesland4,OvFrysel,LimhurgAnd  Gi 

eadl  3,  Zeeland.  Utrecht  and  Drente  nch  1.     Accordmg' 

the  fundamental  law  [Gmtidael)  of  1SB7,  they  are  chosen  by    ^^^^ 

Ibe  provincial  states,  not  only  fr" ■' >--  i  — 

tbe  itealesl  burden  of  direct  tai 

■1»  from  amongst  great  functiona: 

Those  deputiei  who  are  not  resident  in  the  Hagur 

lo  receive  16a.  Sd.  a  day  during  the  session.     The  auniion  01 

partiament  is  nine  years,  a  third  of  the  membera  retiring  every 

three  year*.     The  retiring  memhen  are  eligible .  for  re-election. 

The  members  of  the  second  chamber  are  chosen  in  the  electoral    "S,^d„  ,he  prfm^  which  Include  one  huDt  on  the  ceaalar  pr 

datncls  by  all  capable  male  cituens  not  under  i]  years  of  age,    dple  «  Birda.  the  Rale  supporti  three  penal  vurl  ■ 

nnr  •iiiWer  f n    M  1  tnwanii  the  jnfnme  In      The  number  of     huiim  in  Drente,  which  were  brought  Trom  the  Society  af  Charity 

m"mb«i  hi  1«    Anutrr^  «tii^    0    RotlerfTm  5    the     (""^'"f'"'  ""•  W-W^Jil*^  S.  >8j«.     Tbe  inmitea  M>cti« 

Hagues.Groningenand  Utrecht  2  memberseach.  Memberamuat 

be  at  least  thirty  years  old,  and  receive  an  armual  allowance 

of  £t66,  besides  [ravelling  expenses.     They  only,  and  the  govem- 

menl,  have  the  right  of  initiating  huuness,  and  ol  piopo^ng 


Tied  by -the  loverelga  in  < 
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ol  all,  pcrKm 
by  a  E^i^cn] 

conpntina  Ir 


tnnti.  wlia  Mill 
y.  and  luve  tht 


3is, 


9ll«e  il 
liacir  Ihi 


CbriitUin  RifonnnlChiirrh  iCIiriiMjieGttifern 

a  promt  aE^inil  \hr  Bovemmcnt  and  the  modCL,. .-._ 

Rfrormcd  Church;  and  for  ihc  lame  Raion  tbow  who  had  founded 

[he  Fm  Univcnity  of  AmiicrdaBi  (iMo)  [ormcd  thmuclvH  in  |U6 

inio  an  iadrpcndrni  body  called  the  WdbrlaiHbctt  CtiiSarmitri* 

Krrk.    In  isqi  thrx  ivD  chunbea  united  under  tbg  unw  of  the 

Rtiormed  Ctiuirh™  IGtnJiirmtirit  Ktrkt*)  with  the  doctrine  and 

diKipliiK  of  Dan.    They  hive  a  theologicil  •cnunary  at  Kimpen. 

Other  Prmeiuni  bodio  arc  Ihe  Walloon!,  who,  though  pontMini 

■B  iudepeodcni  thurch  (ovcmment,  are  aiuchedto  tbeLow-Dutcli 

Relofoied  Chuirh;  IheluthciaM,  divided  into  the  mam  bodw  of 

EvanfEclical  Luthciani  aod  a  mudkr  divvion  calling  themselvea 

Ihe  KHMabli^ed  oe  Old  Lolheiana  dltriuUt  lalkirKlmi)  who    iiitutiou  are  the  National  Obuetrical  Cnlleie  at  Anutetdaai.  tti 

■panted  in  1701  in  order  to  hitp  morv  nricily  lo  Ihe  Augibiiri    National  Vnerinary  School  at  Uirecht.  ihe  National  CeiUi|e  la 

^euioni  the  Mennonitet  founded  by  Menno  Simon,  of  FrieilanJ;     Miliury  Phyuciani  at  Anulerdam  and  the  enabliihinenlTitJinekl 


^„„. , ,  - — - ,. , , ,  —  miliiary  apMhteariei  (or  the  Eau  ai_  

central  aulhoriiy  ii  Ihe  Gennal  Baptitt  Society  founded  at  Am-  Indiei.   The  organliation  at  ajriculiunl  education  under  the  uu 

neidani  in   iSit;  the  Evaneelical   Drotherhood  ol  Hernhutten  ii  very  complete,  and  include*  a  nale  profeHor  of  acricuhmi  ls( 

or   Moiavianh  who  have  churchn  and   ichaali  at   Zrlit   and  every  proviocc  (aa  well  ai  pnleiion  of  bonicuhure  in  inenl 

Haarlem:  and  a  Caiholic  Apoiiolic  Chuirh  (iM;]  at  the  Hague,  rain).  "  irinter  ecbooli"  of  aificulture  and  honiculiiui.  ud  t 

There  are  coneiriiJiiant  of  En^li^h  EjuKopalLani  at  the  Hague.  Btate  agricnitural  college  at  WattntngeD  (1^76)  with  counc*  la 

AmiiFnIain  and   Koitecdam,   and  German   Evancelicali  at  the  home  and  colonial  anicullure.    The  loul  leea  at  thia  colktE.  i» 

KaiEue  (]fi.S7)  and  Rotterdam  0^0-    In  iH^  the  Ronun  Catholic  dudiiH  board  and  lodgingi  are  about  £50  a  year.    According  to  ikc 

lesatei'aixl  tetting-ttation..    Other  ichooli  of  the  laaie  daia  are  the  Ccnid 

province  wi  Adriaan  van  Swieten  ichooli  of  a|ricuttuR.  faTdeninv  a&l  IccrAy 

and  the  aui  in  l>renICr  the  ichool  of  inttruclion  lo  butter  and  checar  mabit 

and  Rocrm  (tuiiv'trrMiaf)  at  BoUward  aid  the  alate  VEterinaiy  coUrB  ■ 

(he  Roman  L'trechl. 

Cathnlicioi  There  are  three  atate  univeniliei  in  Holland,  nane^v,  Ifidei 

and  the  Ja;  <1]7]).  Crnjingen  (IjSs)  and  lltitchl  <i6}4).    The  ancicM  aike- 

Boi^'an' 
at  IX'vente 


EJutclioH. — Every  grade  af  education  m  the  Netheriandi  it  under 

•pccial  depanmeal  under  the  miiustry  for  the  Interior.  In  iBS? 
the  •law  fccnoniwd  private  dcnomlnatHmal  •chool^  and  in  1900 
pissed  a  law  01  compulHcy  atlcBdance.  Inlapt  ichaeli,  whicb  are 
generally  In  the  banJa  of  ptivate  ucktica  or  Ihe  nranleipal  authon- 
tiei.arenoiin(n(cred,with  by  tbe  atate.    Acconlinf  to  the  bw  of 

linualwn  Kbnnlt  foe  toy  and  giili  (cMdocatlon  having  been  long 
in  vojur).  Thne  Khaila  ace  lataUiibcd  in  every  conuaunr,  the 
atale  coniriUilinc  aid  at  tbe  nte  of  19%  ol  tbe  tutal  expenditon. 
The  age  of  aiIni>>ion  ii  alx;  and  the  couite  u  fur  hx  ycart.  7-IJ 
being  the  ki:jl,a:,->  limit.:  tbe  kr,  from  which  povntymempti. 

elefacntary  geiural  hiituiy.  bnnliifa.  French  and  German  are  anung    the  atale  trainiog^vllegta,  or  in  atau-uM  d 
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.f^^cbefltiKls  was  to  be  niaed.    Its  immediate  results 
"   ixtito^  promisiDg.    The  falling  away  of  the  Walloon 
^jid  the  Catholic  nobles  from  the  patriot  cause 
I    it  with  ruin.    Nothing  but  the  strong  personal 
^j^  indefatigable  labours  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
^^^  way  of  a  more  general  defection.    Everywhere, 
^jgcb  and  steadfast  Holland  and  Zeeland,  a  feeling 
itnd  hesitation  was  spreading  through  the  land. 
^  «rv—  ^^  and  2>eland  William  was  supreme,  but  elsewhere 
Itt  ^f^^^^^  ^  principles  were  misrepresented  and  misunder- 
'"*^^^  ^aw  that  unaided  the  patriotic  party  could  not  hope 
^1^  power  of  Philip  II.,  and  he  had  therefore  resolved 
^f,e  »»»PP®'^  **'  France  by  the  offer  of  the  sovereignty 
^l  the  Netherlands  to  the  duke  of  Anjou.    But  Anjou 
,^f^  a  Catholic,  and  this  fact  aroused  among  the  Pro- 
testants a  feeling  that  they  were  being  betrayed, 
^ut  the  prince  persisted  in  the  policy  he  felt  to  be  a 
jjeccssity,  and  (ajrd  of  Jan.  1581)  a  treaty  was  con- 
^uded  with  the  duke,  by  which  he,  under  certain 
.  -  ns    *******  ^^  accept  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherland 
40od»*^*^r' except  Holland  and  Zeeland.    These  two  provinces 
piovU»c«*'^eje  unwilling  to  have  any  sovereign  but  William 
0«^      lilxDself,  and  after  considerable  hesitation  he  agreed 
^  to  become  their  Count  (24th  of  July  1581).    He  felt 
that  he  was  justified  in  taking  thb  step  because  of  the 
-rtiicb   P^P   1^^   published   on   the  xsth   of   March 
B**^     1^  which  Orange  had  been  proclaimed  a  traitor  and 
*5*l^«aDl»  *^  *  reward  offered  to  any  one  who  would  take  his 
Oiisc'**^  jjfe.    His  practical  answer  to  the  kmg  was  the  act 
of  Abjuration,  by  which  at  his  persuasion  the  repre- 
sentatives   of  'the  provinces  of  Brabant,   Flanders, 
Holland,  Zeeland,  Gelderland  and  Utrecht,  assembled 
We  H»in**'  declared  that  Philip  had  forfeited  his  sovereignty 
»t  *^^liein,  wi<*  ^t  ^*»«y  held  themselves  henceforth  absolved 
ove*^  from  their  allegiance  to  him.    In  a  written  defence, 

the  famous  A  pology,  published  later  in  the  year,  William 
replied  at  great  length  to  the  charges  that  had  been 
«j(  sgftins^  ^i°^i  and  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
'^T^aadeavoured  to  prove  that  the  course  he  had  pursued 
<^***  jiftified  by  the  crimes  and  tyranny  of  the  king. 
^^^e  dttke  of  Anjou  was  solemnly  inaugurated  as  duke  of 
wjjit  (February  1582),  and  shortly  afterwards  as  duke  of 
P**  Gelderland,  count  of  Flanders  and  lord  of  Friesland. 


bto^ 


William  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Antwerp  in 

order  to  give  the  French  prince  his  strongest  personal 

support,  and  while  there  a  serious  attempt  was  made 

upon  his  life  tMarch  i8th)  by  a  youth  named  Jean 

Jaureguy.    He  fired  a  pistol  at  the  prince  dose  to  his 

-^-d,  *^  ^*  ^^  passed  under  the  right  ear  and  out  at  the  le'f  t 

T^,  *  It  was  a  terrible  wound,  but  fortunately  n^t  fatal.  Mean- 

bii'  Anjou  soon  grew  tired  of  his  dependent  position  and  of 

TL^  limitations  placed  upon  his  sovereignty.     He  resolved  by 

*       ^»  and  sudden  attack  (17th  of  January  1383)  to  make 

himself  master  of  Antwerp  and  of  the  person  of  Orange. 

The  assault  was  made,  but  it  proved  an  utter  failure. 

The  citizens  resisted  stoutly  behind  barricades,  and 

the  French  were  routed  with  heavy  loss.  The  "French 

^.^ly "  as  it  was  called,  rendered  the  position  of  Anjou  in  the 

^^(lieriands  impossible,  and  made  William  himself  unpopular 

t    Bi*^°^*    ^^  accordingly  withdrew  to  Delft.    In  the  midst 

^  his  faithful  Hollanders  he  felt  that  he  could  still  organize 

^<i$tince,  and  stem  the  progress  made  by  Spanish  arms  and 

l^aish  influence  under  the  able  leadership  of  .Alexander  of 

l^rfl»J»«    Antwerp,  with  St  Aldegonde  as  its  burgomaster,  was 

•{  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots  and  barred  the  way  to  the  sea, 

pj  covered  Zeeland  from  invasion.    Never  for  one  moment  did 

^yitliam  lose  heart  or  relax  his  cflforts  and  vigilance;  he  felt  that 

^ib  t^c  two  maritime  provinces  secure  the  national  cause  need 

^t  be  despaired  of.    But  his  own  days  had  now  drawn  to  their 

^(].    The  failure  of  Jaureguy  did  not  deter  a  young  Catholic 

Kfllot,  by  name  Balthazar  Gerard,  from  attcmpling  to  assas- 

lioate  the  man  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  arch-enemy  of 


God  and  the  king.  Under  the  pretext  of  seeking  a  posapcn, 
Gerard  penetrated  into  the  Prinsenbof  at  Delft,  and 
firing  point  blank  at  William  as  he  left  the  dining 
hall,  mortally  wounded  him  (loth  of  July  15&4).  •'»<■■ 
Amidst  genoal  lamentations  "  the  Father  of  his  '^  ^^ 
Country,"  as  he  was  called,  was  buried  with  great  state  in  ik 
Nieuwe  Kerk  at  Delft  at  the  public  charge. 

But  thou^  the  great  leader  was  dea<C  he  had  not  strires  a 
worked  in  vain.  The  situation  was  critical,  bat  there  was  so 
panic  Throughout  the  revolted  provinces  there  was  a  geterz. 
determination  to  continue  the  struggle  to  the  bitter  end.  To 
make  head,  however,  against  the  victorious  advance  of  Panu, 
before  whose  arms  aU  the  chief  towns  of  Brabant  and  Flandei, 
Bruges,  Ghent,  Brussels  and  lastl)^— after  a  valiant  dcfcacc- 
Antweip  itself  had  fallen,  it  was  necessaiy  to  look  for  the  pso- 
tection  of  a  foreign  ruler.  The  government,  now  that  the  cca- 
manding  personal  influence  of  William  was  no  noore,  was  wiibc£ 
any  centxal  authority  which  could  daim  obedience.  The  State- 
General  were  but  the  delegates  of  a  number  of  soveieigB  pr»- 
vinces,  and  amongst  these  Holland  by  its  size  and  wealth  Caiia 
the  occupation  by  the  Spaniards  of  Brabant  and 
Flanders)  was  predominant.  Maurice  of  Nassau,  *■■'■ 
William's  second  son,  had  indeed  on  his  father's  death  Mom 
been  appointed  captain  and  admiral-general  of  the 
Union,  president  of  the  Council  Xii  Slate,  and  stadholder  d 
Holland  and  Zeeland,  but  he  was  as  yet  too  young,  only  screstfrz. 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  affairs.  Count  Hohenloo  took  'rt 
command  of  the  troops  with  the  title  of  licutenant-geaexiL  Ti^c 
devoted  adherents  of  William  of  Orange,  Paul  Buys*  advocaie 
of  Holland,  and  Johan  van  Oldenbameveldt,  pensionary 
of  Rotterdam,  were  the  statesmen  who  at  this  difficult 
juncture  took  the  foremost  part  in  directing  the  policy 
of  the  confederacy.  They  turned  first  to  France. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  provinces  was  offered  to  Henry 
in.,  but  the  king,  harassed  by  dvil  discords  in  his 
own  country,  declined  the  dangerous  honour  (1585).  Repclkd 
in  this  directioii,  the  States-General  next  turned  themsdves  ta 
England.  Elizabeth  was  alarmed  by  the  successes  of  the  Spar  i^ 
arms,  and  especially  by  the  fall  of  Antwerp;  and,  thouf^  refus- 
ing the  sovereignty,  she  agreed  to  send  a  force  of  5000  foot  acd 
1000  horse  to  the  aid  of  the  Provinces  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  her  expenses  being 
guaranteed  by  the  handing  over  to  her  the  towns 
of  Flushing,  Brill  and  Rammekens  as  pledges  (xoth 
of  August  1585).  Leicester,  on  landing  in  Holland, 
presence  of  the  States-General  and  of  Maurice  of  Nassau  iancstcd 
with  the  title  of  governor-general  and  practicaDy  •ovcreig& 
powers  (February  1586). 

The  new  governor  had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with.     He 
knew  nothing  of  the  language  or  the  character  of  the  peo|de  ke 

Was  called  upon  to  govern;  his  own  abilities  both  as 

general  and  statesman  were  mediocre;  and  he  was  m^i 
hampered  constantly  in  his  efforts  by  the  niggardliness 
and  changing  whims  of  his  ro3ral  mistress.  In  trying 
to  consolidate  the  forces  of  the  Provinces  for  united  actioct 
to  centralize  its  government,  he  undoubtedly  did  his 
according  to  his  li^ts,  for  the  national  cause.  But  he 
hasty  and  overb^ring.  His  edict  pr«>hibiting  aU 
intercourse  with  the  enemy  at  once  aroused  against  hua 
bitter  hostility  of  the  merchants  of  Holland  and  Zerland, 
thrived  by  such  traffic  His  attempts  to  padi  the  cooiacil  of 
State,  on  which  already  two  Eng^Ushmen  had  seats,  with  pcrao«  tI 
adherents  and  to  override  the  opposition  of  the  proviitciAl 
states  of  Holland  to  his  arbitrary  acts,  at  last  made  his  pcyatWio 
impossible.  The  traitorous  surrender  of  DeVcnter  and  Zmtp^ea 
by  their  English  governors,  Stanley  .and  Yoric,  both  Cathoika„ 
rendered  all  Englishmen  suspect.  The  States  of  HoQand 
the  leadership  of  Johan  van  Oldenbameveldt,  took  vp  an  attiti 
of  resolute  hostility  to  him,  and  the  States  of  Holland  donrawated 
the  States-General.  In  the  midst  of  these  dividnl  councSs 
important  seaport  of  Sluis  was  taken  by  Parma.  Utterljr 
credited,  Leicester  (6th  of  August  1587)  abandoned  the  ti 
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in  whkh  he  had  met  with  nothing  but  foOare,  aad  returned 
toEngUnd. 

Nothing  could  have  been  worse  than  the  position  of  the  States 
at  ibe  b^inning  of  1588.  Had  Parma  had  a  free  hand,  in  all 
probability  he  would  have  crushed  out  the  revolt 
and  reconquered  the  northern  Netherlands.  But  the 
attention  of  the  Spanish  king  was  at  this  time  con- 
centrated upon  the  success  of  the  Invincible  Armada. 
The  army  of  Parma  was  held  in  readiness  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  and  the  United  Provinces  had  a  respite.  They  were 
fortunately  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  commanding 
abilities  of  Oldenbarneveldt,  now  advocate  of  Holland,  gradually 
gathered  into  his  hands  the  entire  administration  of  the  Republic. 
He  became  indispensable  and,  as  his  influence  grew,  more  and 
more  did  the  policy  of  the  provinces  acquire  unity  and  con- 
sistency of  purpose.  At  the  same  time  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  now  grown  to  man's  estate,  began  to  display 
those  military  talents  which  were  to  gain  for  him  the 
fame  of  being  the  first  general  of  his  time.  But 
Maurice  was  no  politician.  He  had  implicit  trust  in  the 
advocate,  his  father's  faithful  friend  and  counsellor,  and  for 
many  years  to  come  the  statesman  and  the  soldier  worked  in 
harmony  together  for  the  best  interests  of  their  country  (sec 
Olocnbasneveut,  and  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange).  At  the 
side  of  Maurice,  as  a  wise  adviser,  stood  his  cousin  Wiltiam  Louis, 
stadholder  of  Friesland,  a  trained  soldier  and  good  commander 
in  the  field. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Armada,  Parma  had  been  occupied 
with  campaigns  on  the  southern  frontier  against  the  French, 
and  the  Netherlanders  had  been  content  to  stand  on 
guard  against  attack.  The  surprise  of  Breda  by  a 
stratagem  (8th  of  March  1590)  was  the  only  military 
event  of  importance  up  to  1591.  But  the  two  stadholders  had 
not  wasted  the  time.  The  States'  forces  had  been  reorganized 
and  brought  to  a  high  state  of  military  discipline  and  training. 
In  1591  the  States-General,  after  con^derable  hesitation,  were 
persuaded  by  Maurice  to  sanction  an  offensive  campaign.  It 
was  attended  by  marvellous  success.  Zutphen  was  captiired 
on  the  aoth  of  May,  Deventer  on  the  30th  of  June.  Parma, 
who  was  besieging  the  fort  of  Knodsenburg,  was  forced  to  retire 
with  loss.  Hulst  fell  after  a  three  days'  investment,  and  finally 
Nymegen  was  taken  on  the  aist  of  October.  The  fame  of 
Klaurice,  a  consummate  general  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four, 
was  on  aU  men's  lips.  The  following  campaign  was  signalized 
by  the  capture  of  Steenwyk  and  Koevorden.  On  the 
8th  of  December  159a  Parma  died,  and  the  States 
were  delivered  from  their  most  redoubtable  adversary. 
In  f  $93  the  leaguer  of  Geertruidenburg  put  the  seal  on  Maurice's 
reputation  as  an  invincible  besieger.  The  town  fell  after  an 
investment  of  three  months.  Groningcn  was  the 
chief  fruit  of  the  campaign  of  1594.  With  its  dependent 
district  it  was  formed  into  a  new  province  under  the 
name  of  Stadt  en  Landen.  William  Louis  became 
the  stadholder  (see  Gkonincen).  The  soil  of  the  northern 
Netherlands  was  at  last  practically  free  from  the  presence  of 
Spanish  garrisons. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  new  state  was  signalized  by 
tbe  coochision,  in  1596,  of  a  triple  alliance  between  England, 
France  and  the  United  Provinces.  It  was  of  short 
duration  and  purchased  by  hard  conditions,  but  it 
implied  the  recognition  by  Henry  IV.  and  Elizabeth 
of  tbe  States  -  General,  as  a  sovereign  power,  with 
whom  treaties  could  be  concluded.  Such  a  recognition 
was  justified  by  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  campaign 
of  1 597-  It  began  with  the  complete  rout  of  a  Spanish 
force  of  4  $00  men  at  Tumhout  in  January,  with  scarcely  any 
loss  10  the  victors.  Then  in  a  succession  of  sieges  Rheinberg, 
Mrurs,  Groenlo.  Bredevoort,  Enschede,  Ootmarsum,  Oldenzaal 
and  Ltngen  fell  into  the  hands  of  Maurice. 

The  relations  of  the  Netherlands  to  Spain  were  in  1598  com- 
pletely changed.  Philip  II.  feeling  death  approaching,  resolved 
to  marry  hit  elder  dau^ter,  the  Infanta  Isabel  Clara  Eugenu, 
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to  her  oooiin,  the  Cardinal  Archduke  Albert  of  AuBtrte,  who 
had  been  governor-general  of  tbe  Netherlands  since  1596, 
and  to  erect  the  Provinces  into  an  independent  sove-  xm^^i  ^^ 
reignty  under  their  joint  rule.  The  instrument  was  h^^u 
executed  in  May;  Philip  died  in  September;  the  Suv^nigaM 
marriage  todc  place  in  November.  In  case  the  mar-  *|^^*_ 
riage  should  have  no  issue,  the  sovereignty  of  the  f«-^ 
Netherlands  was  to  revert  to  the  king  of  Spain.  The 
archdukes  (such  was  their  official  title)  did  not  make  their 
joyeuu  entrSe  into  Brussels  until  the  dose  of  1599.  The  step 
was  taken  too  late  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  rebel 
provinces.  Peace  overtures  were  made,  but  tbe  conditions 
were  unaccepuble.  The  States-General  never  seriously  con- 
sidered the  question  of  giving  in  their  submission  to  the  new 
sovereigns.  The  traders  of  Holland  and  Zeeland  had  thriven 
mightily  by  the  war.  Their  ships  had  penetrated  to  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  were  to  be  found  in  every  sea.  The  year 
1600  saw  the  foundation  of  the  Chartered  East  India  Company 
(see  Dutch  East  Indu  Company).  The  question  of  freedom 
of  trade  with  the  Indies  had  become  no  less  vital  to  the  Dutch 
people  than  freedom  of  religious  worship.  To  both  these  con- 
cessions Spanish  policy  was  irreconcilably  opposed. 

Dunkirk,  as  a  nest  of  freebooters  who  preyed  upon  Dutch 
commerce,  was  made  the  objective  jf  a  daring  offensive  campaign 
in  1600  by  the  orders  of  the  States-General  under  the 
influence  of  Oldenbarneveldt  in  the  teeth  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  stadholders  Maurice- and  William  Louis. 
By  a  bold  march  across  Flanders,  Maurice  reached 
Nieuport  on  the  ist  of  July,  and  proceeded  to  invest  it.  The 
archduke  Albert,  however,  followed  hard  on  his  steps  with  an 
army  of  seasoned  troops,  and  Maurice,  with  his  communications 
cut,  was  forced  to  fight  for  his  existence.  A  desperate  combat 
took  place  on  the  dunes  between  forces  of  equal  strength  and 
valour.  Only  by  calling  up  his  last  reserves  did  victory  declare 
for  Maurice.  The  archduke  had  to  fly  for  his  life.  Five  thousand 
Spaniards  were  killed;  seven  hundred  taken,  and  one  hundred 
and  five  standards.  To  have  thus  worsted  the  dreaded  Spanish 
infantry  in  open  fight  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  States  troops 
and  their  general,  but  it  was  barren  of  results.  Maurice  refused 
to  run  further  ri^  and  led  back  his  army  to  Holland.  For  the 
following  three  years  all  the  energies  alike  of  the  archdukes  and 
the  Slates-General  were  concentrated  on  the  siege 
of  Ostend  (15th  of  July  i6oi-2oth  of  Sept.  1604),  the 
solitary  possession  of  the  Dutch  in  Flanders.  The 
heroic  ol»tinacy  of  the  defence  was  equalled  by  the  perseverance 
of  the  attack,  and  there  was  a  vast  expenditure,  especially  on 
the  side  of  the  Spaniards,  of  blood  and  treasure.  At  last  when 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  Ostend  fell  before  the  resolution  of 
Ambrosio  de  Spinola,  a  Genoese  banker,  to  whom  the  command 
of  the  besiegers  had  been  entrusted  (see  Spinola).  A  month 
before  the  surrender,  however,  another  and  more  commodious 
seaport,  Sluis,  had  fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  States  army 
under  Maurice,  and  thus  the  loss  of  Ostend  was  discounted. 

Spinola  pro>^  himself  to  be  a  general  of  a  high  order,  and  the 
campaigns  of  1606  and  1607  resolved  themselves  into  a  duel 
of  skill  between  him  and  Maurice  without  much  ad- 
vantage accruing  to  either  side.  But  the  archdukes'  ^2^il 
treasury  was  now  empty,  and  their  credit  exhausted;  t^Mm 
both  sides  were  weary  of  fighting,  and  serious  negotia- 
tions for  peace  were  set  on  foot.  The  disposition  of  the  Spaniards 
to  make  concessions  was  further  quickened  by  the  destruction 
of  their  fleet  at  Gibraltar  by  the  Dutch  admiral  Heemskcrk, 
(April  1607).  But  there  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way. 
The  peace  party  in  the  United  Provinces  headed  by  Olden- 
barneveldt was  opposed  by  the  stadholders  Maurice  and  William 
Louis,  the  great  majority  of  the  military  and  naval  officers, 
the  Calvinist  preachers  and  many  leading  merchants.  The 
Spaniards  on  their  side  were  obdurate  on  the  subjects  of  freedom 
of  trade  in  the  Indies  and  of  freedom  of  religious  worship.  At 
last,  after  the  negotiations  had  been  repeatedly  on  the  point  of 
breaking  off,  a  compromise  was  effected  by  the  mediation  of 
the  envoys  of  France  and  England.    On  the  9lh  of  April  1609 
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United  Netherlands  was  to  be  raised.  Its  immediate  results 
were  far  from  promising.  The  falling  away  of  the  Walloon 
provinces  and  the  Catholic  nobles  from  the  patriot  cause 
threatened  it  with  ruin.  Nothing  but  the  strong  personal 
influence  and  indefatigable  labours  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  more  general  defection.  Everywhere, 
save  in  staunch  and  steadfast  Holland  and  Zeeland,  a  feeling 
of  wavering  and  hesitation  was  spreading  through  the  land. 
In  Holland  and  Zeeland  William  was  supreme,  but  elsewhere 
his  aims  and  his  principles  were  mbrepresented  and  misunder- 
stood. He  saw  that  unaided  the  patriotic  party  could  not  hope 
to  resist  the  power  of  Philip  II.,  and  he  had  therefore  resolved 
to  gain  the  support  of  France  by  the  offer  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Netherlands  to  the  duke  of  Anjou.  But  Anjou 
nfgaty  ^^  ^  Catholic,  and  this  fact  aroused  among  the  Pro- 
omrt4  testants  a  feeling  that  they  were  being  betrayed. 
tm  tb0  But  the  prince  persisted  in  the  policy  he  felt  to  be  a 
necessity,  and  (23rd  of  Jan.  X581)  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  the  duke,  by  which  he,  under  certain 
conditions,  agreed  to  accept  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherland 
provinces,  except  Holland  and  2^eeland.  These  two  provinces 
TtmBaa  ^^^^  unwilling  to  have  any  sovereign  but  William 
ag^mat  himself,  and  after  considerable  he^tation  he  agreed 
wmiMmui  to  become  their  Count  (a4th  of  July  1581).  He  felt 
**'"^'*  that  he  was  justified  in  taking  thb  step  becatlse  of  the 
Ban  which  Philip  had  published  on  the  xsth  of  March 
1 58 1,  in  which  Orange  had  been  proclaimed  a  traitor  and 
miscreant,  and  a  reward  offered  to  any  one  who  would  take  his 
life.  His  practical  answer  to  the  king  was  the  act 
of  Abjuration,  by  which  at  his  persuasion  the  repre- 
sentatives of  'the  provinces  of  Brabant,  Flanders, 
Holland,  Zeeland,  Gelderland  and  Utrecht,  assembled 
at  the  Hague,  declared  that  Philip  had  forfeited  his  sovereignty 
over  them,  and  that  they  held  themselves  henceforth  absolved 
from  their  allegiance  to  him.  In  a  written  defence, 
the  famous  Apology,  published  later  in  the  year,  William 
replied  at  great  length  to  the  charges  that  had  been 
brought  against  him,  and  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
camp,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  course  he  had  pursued 
was  justified  by  the  crimes  and  tyranny  of  the  king. 

The  duke  of  Anjou  was  solemnly  inaugurated  as  duke  of 
Brabant  (February  1582),  and  shortly  afterwards  as  duke  of 
Gelderland,  count  of  Flanders  and  lord  of  Fricsland. 
0Bti0  William  had  taken  up  his  residence  at  Antwerp  in 
LUb  •#  order  to  give  the  French  prince  his  strongest  personal 
Onat»  support,  and  while  there  a  serious  attempt  was  made 
j^[^J^  upon  his  life  tMarch  i8th)  by  a  youth  named  Jean 
Jaureguy.  He  fired  a  pistol  at  the  prince  dose  to  his 
head,  and  the  ball  passed  under  the  right  ear  and  out  at  the  left 
jaw.  It  was  a  terrible  wound,  but  fortunately  nnt  fatal.  Mean- 
while Anjou  soon  grew  tired  of  his  dependent  position  and  of 
the  limitations  placed  upon  his  sovereignty.  He  resolved  by 
a  secret  and  sudden  attack  (17th  of  January  1583)  to  make 
himself  master  of  Antwerp  and  of  the  person  of  Orange. 
^I^gglf  The  assault  was  made,  but  it  proved  an  utter  failure. 
Fg/y,  The  citizens  resisted  stoutly  behind  barricades,  and 
the  French  were  routed  with  heavy  loss.  The  "French 
Fury  "  as  it  was  called,  rendered  the  position  of  Anjou  in  the 
Netherlands  impossible,  and  made  William  himself  unpopular 
in  Brabant.  He  accordingly  withdrew  to  Delft.  In  the  midst 
of  his  faithful  Hollanders  be  felt  that  he  could  still  organize 
resistance,  and  stem  the  progress  made  by  Spanish  arms  and 
Spanish  influence  under  the  able  leadership  of  .Alexander  of 
Parma.  Antwerp,  with  St  Aldcgonde  as  its  burgomaster,  was 
still  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots  and  barred  the  way  to  the  sea, 
and  covered  Zeeland  from  invasion.  Never  for  one  moment  did 
William  lose  heart  or  relax  his  efforts  and  vigilance;  he  felt  that 
with  the  two  maritime  provinces  secure  the  national  cause  need 
not  be  despaired  of.  But  his  own  days  had  now  drawn  to  their 
end.  The  failure  of  Jaureguy  did  not  deter  a  young  Catholic 
zealot,  by  name  Balthazar  Gerard,  from  attempting  to  assas- 
sinate the  man  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  arch-enemy  of 
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God  and  the  king.    Under  the  pretext  of  ledung  a 
G6rard  penetrated  into  the  Prinsenhof  at  Delft,  and 
firing  point  blank  at  William  as  he  left  the  dining 
hall,  mortally  wounded  him   (loth  of  July   1584).  •'* 
Amidst  general  lamentations  "  the   Fadier  of  his  ^^ 
Country,"  as  he  was  called,  was  bturied  with  great  state  in  the 
Nieuwe  Kerk  at  Delft  at  the  public  charge. 

But  though  the  great  leader  was  dead,  he  had  not  striven  or 
worked  in  vain.    The  situation  was  critical,  but  there  was  ao 
panic.    Throughout  the  revolted  provinces  there  was  a  genetal 
determination  to  continue  the  struggle  to  the  bitter  end.   Tb 
make  head,  however,  against  the  victorious  advance  of  Fanu, 
before  whose  arms  aU  the  chief  towns  of  Brabant  and  Flandent 
Bruges,  Ghent,  Brussels  and  lastly— after  a  valiant  defence- 
Antwerp  itself  had  fallen,  it  was  necessary  to  look  for  the  pi»> 
tection  of  a  foreign  ruler.    The  government,  now  that  the  con* 
manding  personal  influence  of  William  was  no  more,  was  withoat 
any  central  authority  which  could  claim  obedience.    The  States' 
General  were  but  the  delegates  of  a  number  of  sovereign  pio* 
vinces,  and  amongst  these  Holland  by  its  size  and  wealth  (ato 
the  occupation  by  the  Spaniards  of  Brabant  and 
Flanders)    was  predominant.    Maurice  of   Nassau,       . 
William's  second  son,  had  indeed  on  his  father's  death 
been  appointed  captain  and  admiral-general  of  the 
Union,  president  of  the  Council  X)f  State,  and  stadholdcr  of 
Holland  and  Zeeland,  but  he  was  as  yet  too  young,  only  aeventecB, 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  affairs.    Count  Hohenloo  todi  the 
command  of  the  troops  with  the  title  of  lieutenant-general    Two 
devoted  adherents  of  William  of  Orange,  Paul  Buys,  advKatc 
of  Holland,  and  Johan  van  Oldcnbameveldt,  pensionary 
of  Rotterdam,  were  the  statesmen  who  at  this  difficult 
juncture  took  the  foremost  part  in  directing  the  policy 
of  the  confederacy.    They  turned  first  to  France. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  provinces  was  offered  to  Henry 
III.,  but  the  king,  harassed  by  civil  discords  in  his 
own  country,  declined  the  dangerous  honour  (15S5). 
in  this  direction,  the  States-General  next  turned  themselves  to 
England.    Elizabeth  was  alarmed  by  the  successes  of  the  Spukk 
arms,  and  especially  by  the  fall  of  Antwerp;  and,  thou^  refis- 
ing  the  sovereignty,  she  agreed  to  send  a  force  of  5000  foot  and 
1000  horse  to  the  aid  of  the  Provinces  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  her  expenses  being 
guaranteed  by  the  handing  over  to  her  the  towns 
of  Flushing,  Brill  and  Rammekens  as  pledges  (loth 
of  August  1585).    Leicester,  on  landing  in  Holland,  was  in  the 
presence  of  the  States-General  and  of  Maurice  of  Nassau  invested 
with  the  title  of  governor-general  and  practically  sovcreip 
powers  (February  1586). 

The  new  governor  had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with.  Be 
knew  nothing  of  the  language  or  the  character  of  the  peopk  be 
was  called  upon  to  govern;  his  own  abilities  both  as  pgg^n 
general  and  statesman  were  mediocre;  and  be  was  frf«it 
hampered  constantly  in  his  efforts  by  the  niggardliness 
and  changing  whims  of  his  royal  mistress.  In  trying 
to  consolidate  the  forces  of  the  Provinces  for  united  actioB  tad 
to  centralize  its  government,  he  undoubtedly  did  bis  best, 
according  to  his  lights,  for  the  national  cause.  But  he  was  toe 
hasty  and  overbearing.  His  edict  prohibiting  aU  comncfdtl 
intercourse  with  the  enemy  at  once  aroused  against  him  the 
bitter  hostility  of  the  merchants  of  Holland  and  Zeeland,  who 
thrived  by  such  traffic.  His  attempts  to  pack  the  council  cf 
State,  on  which  abready  two  Englishmen  had  seats,  with  persoad 
adherents  and  to  override  the  opposition  of  the  provincial 
states  of  Holland  to  his  arbitrary  acts,  at  last  made  his  potitioi 
impossible.  The  traitorous  surrender  of  DeVenter  and  Zotphet 
by  their  English  governors,  Stanley  and  York,  both  CatboGcii 
rendered  all  Englishmen  suspect.  The  States  of  Holland  under 
the  leadership  of  Johan  van  Oldenbameveldt,  took  up  an  atdtude 
of  resolute  hostility  to  him,  and  the  States  of  Holland  dominated 
the  States-General.  In  the  midst  of  these  divided  councils  tk 
important  seaport  of  Sluis  was  taken  by  Parma.  Uttcily  di^ 
credited.  Leicester  (6th  of  August  1587)  abandoned  the  ta^ 
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in  which  he  had  met  with  nothing  but  failure,  and  returned 
to  England. 

Nothing  could  have  been  worse  than  the  position  of  the  States 
at  the  beginning  of  158S.  Had  Parma  had  a  free  hand,  in  all 
probability  he  would  have  crushed  out  the  revolt 
L*^  and  reconquered  the  northern  Netherlands.  But  the 
attention  of  the  Spanish  king  was  at  this  time  con- 
centrated upon  the  success  of  the  Invincible  Armada. 
The  army  of  Parma  was  held  in  readiness  for  the  invasion  of 
En^nd,  and  the  United  Provinces  had  a  respite.  They  were 
fortunately  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  commanding 
abiUties  of  Oldenbameveldt,  now  advocate  of  Holland,  gradually 
gathered  into  his  hands  the  entire  administration  of  the  Republic. 
He  became  indispensable  and,  as  his  influence  grew,  more  and 
more  did  the  policy  of  the  provinces  acquire  unity  and  con- 
sistency of  purpose.  At  the  same  time  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  now  grown  to  man's  estate,  began  to  display 
those  military  talents  which  were  to  gain  for  him  the 
fame  of  being  the  first  general  of  his  time.  But 
Maurice  was  no  politician.  He  had  implicit  trust  in  the 
advocate,  his  father's  faithful  friend  and  counsellor,  and  for 
many  years  to  come  the  statesman  and  the  soldier  worked  in 
harmony  together  for  the  best  intcresU  of  their  country  (sec 
Oloenbarnevelot,  and  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange).  At  the 
side  of  Maurice,  as  a  wise  adviser,  stood  his  cousin  William  Louis, 
stadholder  of  Friesland,  a  trained  soldier  and  good  commander 
in  the  field. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Armada,  Parma  had  been  occupied 
with  campaigns  on  the  southern  frontier  against  the  French, 
and  the  Netherlanders  had  been  content  to  stand  on 
guard  against  attack.  The  surprise  of  Breda  by  a 
stratagem  (8th  of  March  1590)  was  the  only  military 
event  of  importance  up  to  1591.  But  the  two  sladholders  had 
not  wasted  the  time.  The  Slates'  forces  had  been  reorganized 
and  brought  to  a  high  state  of  military  discipline  and  training. 
In  1 59 1  the  States-General,  after  considerable  hesitation,  were 
persuaded  by  Maurice  to  sanction  an  offensive  campaign.  It 
was  attended  by  marvellous  success.  Zutphen  was  captured 
on  the  2oth  of  May,  Deventer  on  the  20th  of  June.  Parma, 
who  was  besieging  the  fort  of  Knodsenburg,  was  forced  to  retire 
with  loss.  Hulst  fell  after  a  three  days'  investment,  and  finally 
Nymegen  was  taken  on  the  21st  of  October.  The  fame  of 
Maurice,  a  consummate  general  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four, 
was  on  all  men's  Iir>s.  The  following  campaign  was  signalized 
by  the  capture  of  Steenwyk  and  Koevorden.  On  the 
8th  of  December  1592  Parma  died,  and  the  States 
were  delivered  from  their  most  redoubtable  adversary. 
In  1 593  the  leaguer  of  Gecrtruidenburg  put  the  seal  on  Maurice's 
reputation  as  an  invincible  besieger.  The  town  fell  after  an 
j^^  investment  of   three   months.    Groningcn   was  the 

fn-tmr  chief  fruit  of  the  campaign  of  1594.  With  its  dependent 
oists^  district  it  was  formed  into  a  new  province  under  the 
•■'•*■*••  name  of  Stadt  en  Landen.  William  Louis  became 
the  stadholder  (see  Gronincen).  The  soil  of  the  northern 
Netherlands  was  at  last  practically  free  from  the  presence  of 
Spanish  garrisons. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  new  state  was  signalized  by 
the  conclusion,  in  1596,  of  a  triple  alliance  between  England, 
France  and  the  United  Provinces.  It  was  of  short 
^JJ^  duration  and  purchased  by  hard  conditions,  but  it 
•tFrmaet,  implied  the  recognition  by  Henry  IV.  and  Elizabeth 
dm^a4  of  the  States  -  General,  as  a  sovereign  power,  with 
fTitodT  who*"  treaties  could  be  concluded.  Such  a  recognition 
Pn^nrt  ^^  justified  by  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  campaign 
of  1 597.  It  began  with  the  complete  rout  of  a  Spanish 
force  of  4500  men  at  Turnhout  in  January,  with  scarcely  any 
loss  to  the  victors.  Then  in  a  succession  of  sieges  Rheinberg, 
Meurs,  Groenlo,  Bredevoort,  Enschede,  Ootmarsum,  Oldenzaal 
and  Lingcn  fell  into  the  hands  of  Maurice. 

The  relations  of  the  Netherlands  to  Spain  were  in  1598  com- 
pletely changed.  Philip  II.  feeling  death  approaching,  resolved 
to  marry  his  elder  daughter,  the  Infanta  Isabel  Clara  Eugenia, 


!>»«<*•/ 


to  her  cousin,  the  Cardinal  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria,  who 
had  been  governor-general  of  the  Netherlands  smoe  1596, 
and  to  erect  the  Provinces  into  an  independent  sove-  ^^^^  ^^^ 
reignty  under  their  joint  rule.  The  instrument  was  iMmbtk 
executed  in  May;  Philip  died  in  September;  the  SovMwigu 
marriage  took  place  in  November.  In  case  the  mar-  J^JJj^ 
riage  should  have  no  issue,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
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Netherlands  was  to  revert  to  the  king  of  Spain.  The 
archdukes  (such  was  their  official  title)  did  not  make  their 
joyeuse  entrU  into  Brussels  until  the  close  of  1599.  The  step 
was  taken  too  late  to  e£fect  a  reconciliation  with  the  rebel 
provinces.  Peace  overtures  were  made,  but  the  conditions 
were  unacceptable.  The  States-General  never  seriously  con- 
sidered the  question  of  giving  in  their  submission  to  the  new 
sovereigns.  The  traders  of  Holland  and  Zeeland  had  thriven 
mightily  by  the  war.  Their  ships  had  penetrated  to  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  and  were  to  be  found  in  every  sea.  The  year 
1600  saw  the  foundation  of  the  Chartered  East  India  Company 
(see  DirrcH  East  Indu  Coicpany).  The  question  of  freedom 
of  trade  with  the  Indies  had  become  no  less  vital  to  the  Dutch 
people  than  freedom  of  religious  wonhip.  To  both  these  con- 
cessions Spanish  policy  was  irreconcilably  opposed. 

Dunkirk,  as  a  nest  of  freebooters  who  preyed  upon  Dutch 
conuneree,  was  made  the  objective  A  a  daring  offensive  campaign 
in  1600  by  the  orders  of  the  States-General  under  the 
influence  of  Oldenbarneveldt  in  the  teeth  of  th^  opposi- 
tion of  the  stadholders  Maurice  and  William  Louis. 
By  a  bold  march  across  Flanders,  Maurice  reached 
Nieuport  on  the  ist  of  July,  and  proceeded  to  invest  it.  The 
archduke  Albert,  however,  followed  hard  on  his  steps  with  an 
army  of  seasoned  troops,  and  Maurice,  with  his  communications 
cut,  was  forced  to  fight  for  his  existence.  A  desperate  combat 
took  place  on  the  dunes  between  forces  of  equal  strength  and 
valour.  Only  by  calling  up  his  last  reserves  did  victory  declare 
for  Maurice.  The  archduke  had  to  fly  for  his  life.  Five  thousand 
Spaniards  were  killed;  seven  hundred  taken,  and  one  hundred 
and  five  standards.  To  have  thus  worsted  the  dreaded  Spanish 
infantry  in  open  fight  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  States  troops 
and  their  general,  but  it  was  barren  of  results.  Maurice  refused 
to  run  further  risks  and  led  back  his  army  to  Holland.  For  the 
following  three  years  all  the  energies  alike  of  the  archdukes  and 
the  States-General  were  concentrated  on  the  siege 
of  Ostend  (isih  of  July  i6oi-2oth  of  Sept.  1604),  the  qSiIl 
solitary  possession  of  the  Dutch  in  Flanders.  The 
heroic  obstinacy  of  the  defence  was  equalled  by  the  perseverance 
of  the  attack,  and  there  was  a  vast  expenditure,  especially  on 
the  side  of  the  Spaniards,  of  blood  and  treasure.  At  last  when 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  Ostend  fell  before  the  resolution  of 
Ambrosio  de  Spinola,  a  Genoese  banker,  to  whom  the  command 
of  the  besiegers  had  been  entnisted  (see  Spinola).  A  month 
before  the  surrender,  however,  another  and  more  commodious 
seaport,  Sluis,  had  fallen  into  the  |x>ssession  of  the  States  army 
under  Maurice,  and  thus  the  loss  of  Ostend  was  discounted. 

Spinola  proved  himself  to  be  a  general  of  a  high  order,  and  the 
campaigns  of  1606  and  1607  resolved  themselves  into  a  duel 
of  skill  between  him  and  Maurice  without  much  ad- 
vantage accruing  to  either  side.  But  the  archdukes'  JJ^^Jjl 
treasury  was  now  empty,  and  their  credit  exhausted;  f^,„^,_ 
both  sides  were  weary  of  fighting,  and  serious  negotia- 
t ions  for  peace  were  set  on  foot .  The  disposit ion  of  the  Spaniards 
to  make  concessions  was  further  quickened  by  the  destruction 
of  their  fleet  at  Gibraltar  by  the  Dutch  admiral  Heemskerk, 
(April  1607).  But  there  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way. 
The  peace  party  in  the  United  Provinces  headed  by  Olden- 
bameveldt was  opposed  by  the  stadholders  Maurice  and  William 
Louis,  the  great  majority  of  the  military  and  naval  officers, 
the  Calvinist  preachers  and  many  leading  merchants.  The 
Spaniards  on  their  side  were  obdurate  on  the  subjects  of  freedom 
of  trade  in  the  Indies  and  of  freedom  of  religious  worship.  At 
last,  after  the  negotiations  had  been  repeatedly  on  the  point  of 
breaking  off,  a  compromise  was  effected  by  the  mediation  of 
the  envoys  of  France  and  England.    On  the  9th  of  April  1609 
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a  truce  for  twelve  years  was  agreed  upon.  On  all  points  the 
Dutch  demands  were  granted.  The  treaty  was  concluded  with 
the  Provinces,  "in  the  quality  of  free  States  over 
whom  the  archdukes  made  no  pretentions."  The  uii 
possidetis  as  regards  territorial  possession  was  recog- 
nized. Neither  the  granting  of  freedom  of  worship 
to  Roman  Catholics  nor  the  word  "  Indies  "  was  mentioned, 
but  in  a  secret  treaty  King  Philip  undertook  to  place  no  hindrance 
in  the  way  of  Dutch  trade,  wherever  carried  on. 

One  of  the  immediate  results  of  this  triumph  of  his  policy  was 
the  increase  of  Oldenbame veldt's  influence  and  authority  in  the 
yjijj  government  of  the  Republic.    But  though  Maurice 

A«taf  and  his  other  opponents  had  reluctantly  yielded  to 
^riffim  the  advocate's  skilful  diplomacy  and  persuasive 
tloOaad.  arguments,  a  soreness  remained  between  the  statesman 
and  the  stadholder  which  was  destined  never  to  be  healed.  The 
country  was  no  sooner  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  external 
war  than  it  was  torn  by  internal  discords.  After  a  brief  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  where  the  intricate  question 
of  the  Cleves-jUUch  succession  was  already  preparing  the  way 
for  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  United  Provinces  became  immersed 
in  a  hot  and  absorbing  theological  struggle  with  which,  were 
mixed  up  important  political  issues.  The  province 
of  Holland  was  the  arena  in  which  it  was  fought  out. 
Two  professors  of  theology  at  Leiden,  Jacobus  Arminius 
(see  AufiNius)  and  Franciscus  Gomarus,  became  the 
leaders  of  two  parties,  who  differed  from  one  another  upon 
certain  tenets  of  the  abstruse  doctrine  of  predestination. 
Gomarus  supported  the  orthodox  Calvinist  view;  Arminius 
assailed  it.  The  Arminians  appealed  to  the  States  of  Holland 
(1610)  in  a  Remonstrance  in  which  their  theological  position 
gfg,^,  was  defined.  They  were  henceforth  known  as  '*  Re- 
•i»s«to«atfmonstrants";  their  opponents  were  styled  "Contra- 
C0«ir»-  Remonstrants."  The  advocate  and  the  States  of 
Holland  took  sides  with  the  Remonstrants,  Maurice 
and  the  majority  of  the  States-General  (four  provinces 
out  of  seven)  supported  the  Contra- Remonstrants.  It  became 
a  question  of  the  extent  of  the  rights  of  sovereign  princes  under 
the  Union.  The  Slates-General  wished  to  summon  a  national 
synod,  the  States  of  Holland  refused  their  assent,  and  made 
levies  of  local  miUtiziioaard-geiders)  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
The  Slates-General  (glh  of  July  1618)  look  up  the  challenge, 
and  the  prince  of  Orange,  as  captain-general,  was  placed  al  the 
head  of  a  commission  to  go  in  the  first  place  to  Utrecht,  which 
supported  Oldenbarneveldt,  and  then  to  the  various  cities  of 
Holland  to  insist  on  the  disbanding  of  the  waard- 
geiders.  On  the  side  of  Maurice,  whom  the  army 
obeyed,  was  the  power  of  the  sword.  The  opposition 
collapsed;  the  recalcitrant  provincial  states  were  purged,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  party  of  state  rights — the  advocate  himself, 
Hugo  de  Groot  (see  Gaonus),  pensionary  of  Rotterdam,  and 
Hoogcrbeets,  pensionary  of  Leiden,  were  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison.  The  whole  proceedings  were  illegal,  and  the  illegality 
was  consummated  by  the  prisoners  being  brought  before  a 
Oidka.  special  tribunal  of  24  judges,  nearly  all  of  whom  were 
kmrof  personal  enemies  of  the  accused.  The  trial  was 
****  merely  a  preliminary  to  condemnation.    The  advocate 

9*9cated.  ^^  sentenced  to  death,  and  executed  (13th  of  May 
161  q)  in  the  Binnenhof  at  the  Hague.  The  sentences  of  Grotius 
and  Hoogerbeets  were  commuted  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 

Meanwhile  the  National  Synod  had  been  summoned  and  had 
met  at  Dort  on  the  ijlh  of  November  1618.  One  hundred 
members,  many  of  them  foreign  divines,  composed 
this  great  assembly,  who  after  154  siltings  gave  their 
seal  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Netherlands  Confession  and 
the  Heidelberg  Catechism.  The  Arminians  were  condemned, 
their  preachers  deprived,  and  the  Remonstrant  pacty  placed 
under  a  ban  (6th  of  May  i6iq). 

In  i6ji  the  Twelve  Years'  Truce  ciime  to  an  end,  and  war 
broke  out  once  more  with  Spain.  Maurice,  after  the  death  of 
Oldenbarneveldt,  was  supreme  in  the  land,  but  he  missed 
sorely  the  wise  counsels  of  the  old  statesman  whose  tragic  end 
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he  bad  been  so  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  abouL 
and  Spinola  found  themselves  once  more  at  the  head 
of  the  armies  in  the  field,  but  the  health  of  the  stad- 
holder was  undermined,  and  his  military  genius  was 
under  a  cloud.    Deeply  mortified  by  his  failure  to  relieve  Breda, 
which  was  blockaded  by  Spinola,  Maurice  fell  seriously 
ill,  and  died  on  the  23rd  of  April  1625.    He  was 
succeeded   in   his  dignities  by  his  younger   brother 
Frederick  Henry  (see  Frederick  Henry,  prince  of  Orange), 
who  was  appointed  stadholder  of  Holland,  Zeeland,  Utrecht. 
Overyssel  and  Gelderland,  captain  and  adjutant-general  of  ibc 
Union  and  head  of  the  Council  of  State.    Frederick  Henry  was  u 
a  general  scarcely  inferior  to  Maurice,  and  a  far  more  able  states- 
man.   The  moderation  of  his  views  and  his  concihatory  temper 
did  much  to  heal  the  wounds  left  by  civil  and  religious  strife, 
and  during  his  time  the  power  and  influence  of  the  stadholdente 
attained  their  highest  point.    Such  was  his  popularity 
and  the  confidence  he  inspired  that  in  1631  his  great 
offices  of  state  were  declared  hereditary,  in  favour  of 
his  five-year-old  son,  by  the  Acte  de  Survitance.    He 
did  much  to  justify  the  trust  placed  in  him,  for  the  period  of 
Frederick  Henry  is  the  most  brilliant  in  the  hbtory  of  the  Dotd 
Republic.    During  his  time  the  East  India  Company,  which  bid 
founded  the  town  of  Batavia  in  Java  as  their  adminis-  y^r.^ 
trative  capital,  under  a  succession  of  able  governor-  m^  km 
generals  almost  monopolized  the  trade  of  the  entire  "^f*^ 
Orient,  made  many  conquests  and  established  a  net-'*"''^ 
work  of  factories  and  trade  posts  stretching  from  the  C^of 
Good  Hope  to  Japan  (see  Dutch  East  India  Company).   Tk 
West  India  Company,  erectci  in  1621,  though  framed  on  the 
same  model,  aimed  rather  at  waging  war  on  the  enemies*  coia- 
merce  than  in  developing  their  own.     Their  fleets  for  some  yets 
brought  vast  booty  into  the  company's  coffers.    The  McsiraB 
treasure  ships  fell  into  the  hands  of  Piet  Heyn,  the  boldest  of 
their  admirals,  in  1628;  and  they  were  able  to  send  amucs 
across  the  ocean,  conquer  a  large  part  of  Brazil,  and  set  up  t 
flourishing  Dutch  dominion  in  South  America  (see  Dcnoi  Wbt 
India  Company).    The  operations  of  these  two  great  chartefed 
companies  occupy  a  place  among  memorable  events  of  Fredcrid 
Henry's  stadholderate,  they  are  therefore  mentioned  here,  bat 
for  further  details  the  special  articles  must  be  consulted. 

When  Frederick  Henry  stepped  into  his  brother's  place,  he 
found  the  United  Provinces  in  a  position  of  great  danger  and  of 
critical  importance  The  Protestants  of  Germany 
were  on  the  point  of  bemg  crushed  by  the  forces  of  the 
Austrian  Habsburgs  and  the  Catholic  League  It  lay 
with  the  Netherlands  to  create  a  diversion  in  the  favour 
of  their  co-religionisls  by  keeping  the  forces  of  the 
Habsburgs  fully  occupied.  But  to  do  so  with  their  flank  exposed 
to  imperialist  attack  from  the  east,  was  a  task  involving  {rave 
risks  and  possible  disaster.  In  these  circumstances,  Fredeiick 
Henry  saw  the  necessity  of  securing  French  aid.  It  was  secued 
by  the  skilful  diplomacy  of  Francis  van  Aarssens  (^.r)  bat 
on  hard  conditions.  Richelieu  required  the  assistant  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  to  enable  him  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
Huguenot  strongholdofLaRochelle.  The  far-sighted  stadholder, 
despite  popular  opposition,  by  his  powerful  personal  influence 
induced  the  States-General  to  grant  the  naval  aid.  and  thus 
obtain  the  French  alliance  on  which  the  safety  of  the  republic 
depended. 

The  first  great  military  success  of  Frederick  Henry  was  » 
1629.  His  capture  of  Hertogenbosch  (Bois-le-duc),  hitherto 
supposed  to  be  impregnable,  after  a  siege  of  five 
months  was  a  triumph  of  engineering  skill.  Wesel 
also  was  taken  by  surprise  this  same  year.  In  1631  a 
large  Spanish  fleet  carrying  a  picked  force  of  6000 
soldiers,  for  the  invasion  of  Zeeland,  was  completely 
destroyed  by  the  Dutch  in  the  Slaak  and  the  troops  made 
prisoners.  The  campaign  of  the  following  year  was  nude 
memorable  by  the  siege  of  Maeslricht.  This  important  frontier 
town  lying  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Meuse  was  taken  by  the 
prince  of  Orange  in  the  teeth  of  two  relieving  armies, 
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and  Imperialist,  whose  united  forces  were  far  larger  than  his  own. 
This  brilliant  feat  of  arms  was  the  prelude  to  peace  negotiations, 
ff^gfH  which  led  to  a  lengthy  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes. 
9/tb0  No  agreement,  however,  was  reached  The  death  of 
tmiamta  the  Infanta  Isabel  in  November  1633, and  the  reversion 
'■■*•''  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  king 
of  Spain,  rendered  all  efforts  to  end  the  war,  for  the  time  being, 
frwtless. 

At  this  juncture  a  strengthening  of  the  French  alliance  seemed 
to  the  prince  not  merely  expedient,  but  necessary.    He  had 

to  contend  against  a  strong  peace  party  in  Holland 

headed  by  the  pensionary  Pauw,  but  with  the  aid  of 

the  diplomatic  skill  of  Aarssens  all  opposition  was 

overcome.  Pauw  was  replaced  as  pensionary  by 
Jacob  Cats,  and  the  objections  of  Richelieu  were  met  and 
satisfied.  A  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  with  France  was 
concluded  early  in  1635  against  the  king  of  Spain,  and  each 
party  bound  itself  not  to  make  a  peace  or  truce  without  the 
assent  of  the  other.  A  large  French  force  was  sent  into  the 
Netherlands  and  placed  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of 
Orange.  The  military  results  of  the  alliance  were  during  the 
first  two  campaigns  inconsiderable.  The  Cardinal  Infant 
Ferdinand  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  he  proved  himself  an  excellent  general,  and  there  were 
dissensions  in  the  councils  of  the  allies.  In  1637  the  stadholder 
was  able  to  add  to  his  fame  as  an  invincible  besieger  of  cities. 
His  failure  to  relieve  Breda  had  hastened  the  death  of  Maurice. 

It  fell  in  1625  into  the  hands  of  Spinola  after  a  blockade 
eSondm     ^^  eleven  months;  it  was  now  retaken  by  Frederick 

Henry  after  a  Siege  of  eleven  weeks,  in  the  face  of 
immense  difficulties.  The  reluctance  of  the  States  of  Holland, 
and  of  Amsterdam  in  particular,  to  grant  adequate  supplies 
caused  the  campaigns  of  1638  and  163Q  to  be  in  the  main  defen- 
sive and  dilatory.  An  attempted  attack  on  Antweip  was  foiled 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  Cardinal  Infant.  A  body  of  6000  men 
under  Count  William  of  Nassau  were  surprised  and  utterly 
cut  to  pieces.  The  year  163Q,  which  had  begun  with  abortive 
negotiations,  and  in  which  the  activity  of  the  stadholder  had 
been  much  hampered  by  ill-health,  was  not  to  end,  however, 
without  a  signal  triumph  of  the  Dutch  arms,  but  it  was  to  be 
on  sea  and  not  on  land.  A  magnificent  Spanish  armada  consisting 
of  77  vessels,  manned  by  34,000  soldiers  and  sailors  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Oquendo,  were  sent  to  the  Channel  in 
September  with  orders  to  drive  the  Dutch  from  the  narrow 
seas  and  land  a  large  body  of  troops  at  Dunkirk.    Attacked  by 

a  small  Dutch  fleet  under  Admiral  Marten  Tromp, 
*fJJJ  the  Spaniards  sheltered  themselves  under  the  English 
D9wm».       Downs  by  the  side  of  an  English  squadron.    Tromp 

kept  watch  over  them  until  he  had  received  large 
reinforcements,  and  then  (21st  of  October)  boldly  attacked  them 
as  they  lay  in  English  waters.  Oquendo  himself  with  seven 
vessels  escaped  under  cover  of  a  fog;  all  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
was  destroyed.  This  crushing  victory  assured  to  the  Dutch 
the  command  of  the  sea  during  the  rest  of  the  war.  The  naval 
power  of  Sprain  never  in  fact  recovered  from  the  blow. 

Tlie  triumph  of  Tromp  had,  however,  a  bad  effect  on  public 
feeling  in  England.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  battle 
BaaKth  ^^  *^^  Downs  was  won  were  galling  to  the  pride  of 
sBd Dutch  the  English  people,  and  intensified  the  growing 
Com*  unfriendliness  between   two   nations,  one  of  whom 

f^*^      possessed  and   the  other  claimed  supremacy  upon 

the  seas.  The  prosperity  of  the  world-wide  Dutch 
commerce  was  looked  upon  with  eyes  of  jealousy  across  the 
Channel.  Disputes  had  been  constantly  recurring  between 
Dutch  and  English  traders  in  the  East  Indies  and  elsewhere, 
and  the  seeds  were  already  sown  of  that  stern  rivalry  which  was 

to  issue  in  a  series  of  fiercely  contested  wars.  But  in 
oivmua  '639~i640  civil  discords  in  England  stood  in  the  way 
ma4Mary.  of  a  Strong  foreign  policy,  and  the  adroit  Aarssens 

was  able  so  "  to  sweeten  the  bitterness  of  the  pill  " 
as  to  bring  King  Charles  not  merely  to  "  overlook  the  scandal 
of  the  Downs."  but  to  consent  to  the  marriage  of  the  princess 
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royal  with  William,  the  only  son  of  the  stadholder.  The  wed- 
ding of  the  youthful  couple  (aged  respectively  14  and  10  years) 
took  place  on  the  lath  of  May  1641  (see  William  U.,  prince 
of  Orange).  This  royal  alliance  gave  added  influence  and 
position  to  the  house  of  Orange-Nassau. 

About  this  time  various  causes  brought  about  a  change  in 
the  feelings  which  had  hitherto  prevented  any  possibility  of 
peace  between  Spain  and  the  United  Netherlands.  ckamt94 
The  revolt  of  Portugal  (December  1640)  weakened  nlaUom 
the  Spanish  power,  and  involved  the  loss  to  Spain  of  *"** 
the  Portuguese  colonies.    But  it  was  in  the  Portuguese  SrSw 
colonies  that  the  conquests  of  the  Dutch  East  and  wnit 
West   India   Companies   had   been   made,  and  the  "^^ 
question  of  the  Indies  as  between  Netherlander  and 
Spaniard  assumed   henceforth  quite  a  different  complexion. 
Aarssens,  the  strongest  advocate  of  the  French  alliance,  passed 
away  in  1641,  and  his  death  was  quickly  followed  by  those  of 
Richelieu  and  Louis  XIII.    The  victory  of  Cond6  at  Rocroy 
opened  the  eyes  of  Frederick  Henry  to  the  danger  of  a  French 
conquest  of  the  Belgian  provinces;  and,  feeling  his  health 
growing  enfeebled,  the  prince  became  anxious  before  his  death 
to  obtain  peace  and  security  for  his  country  by  means  of  an 
accommodation  with  Spain.    In  1643  negotiations  were  opened 
which,  after  many  delays  and  in  the  face  of  countless  difficidties, 
were  at  length,  four  years  later,  to  terminate  successfully. 

The  course  of  the  pourparlers  vrould  doubtless  have  run 
more  smoothly  but  for  the  infirm  health  and  finally  the  death 
of  the  prince  of  Orange  himself.  Frederick  Henry  ^^^^^  ^ 
expired  oh  the  14th  of  March  1647,  and  was  buried  r>»ii»rtut 
by  the  side  of  his  father  and  brother  in  Delft.  In/fowy— aii 
his  last  campaigns  he  had  completed  with  signal'^ 
success  the  task  which,  as  a  military  commander,  he^ 
had  set  himself, — of  giving  to  the  United  Provinces  a  thoroughly 
defensible  frontier  of  barrier  fortresses.  In  1644  he  captured 
Sas  de  Ghent;  in  1645  Hulst.  That  portion  of  Flanders  which 
skirts  the  south  bank  of  the  Scheldt  thus  passed  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  States,  and  with  it  the  complete  control  of  all  the 
waterways  to  the  sea. 

The  death  of  the  great  stadholder  did  not,  however,  long  delay 
the  carrying  out  of  the  policy  on  which,  he  had  set  his  heart, 
of  concluding  a  separate  peace  with  Spain  behind  the 
back  of  France,  notwithstanding  the  compact  of  1635  2jL^ 
with  that  power.  A  provisional  draft  of  a  treaty  had  MmmMttr, 
already  been  dirawn  up  before  the  demise  of  Frederick 
Henry,  and  afterwards,  despite  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
new. prince  of  Orange  (who,  under  ihc  Acte  de  Survwance,  had 
inherited  all  his  father's  offices  and  dignities)  and  of  two  of  the 
provinces,  Zeeland  and  Utrecht,  the  negotiations  were  by  the 
powerful  support  of  the  States  of  Holland  and  of  the  majority 
of  the  States-General,  quickly  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
treaty  was  signed  at  Mtinster  on  the  30th  of  January  1648.  It 
was  a  peace  practically  dictated  by  the  Dutch,  and  involved 
a  complete  surrender  of  everything  for  which  Spain  had  so 
long  fought.  The  United  Provinces  were  recognized  complrt» 
as  free  and  independent,  and  Spain  dropped  all  her  trtumpt 
claims;  the  uti  possidetis  basis  was  adopted  in  respect  •"*• 
to  all  conquests;  the  Scheldt  was  declared  entirely  **"*^ 
closed — a  clause  which  meant  the  ruin  of  Antwerp  for  the  profit 
of  Amsterdam;  the  right  to  trade  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
was  granted,  and  all  the  conquests  made  by  the  Dutch  from 
the  Portuguese  were  ceded  to  them;  the  two  contracting  parties 
agreed  to  respect  and  keep  clear  of  each  other's  trading  grounds; 
each  was  to  pay  in  the  ports  of  the  other  only  such  tolls  as  natives 
paid.  Thus,  triumphantly  for  the  revolted  provinces,  the  eighty 
yeart'  war  came  to  an  end.  At  this  moment  the  republic  of  the 
United  Netherlands  touched,  perhaps,  the  topmost  point  of  its 
prosperity  and  greatness. 

No  sooner  was  peace  concluded  than  bitter  disputes  arose 
between  the  provincial  Slates  of  Holland  and  the  prince  of 
Orange,  supported  by  the  other  six  provinces,  upon  the  question 
of  the  disbanding  of  the  military  forces.  William  was  a  young 
man  (he  was  twenty-<^ne  at  the  time  of  his  fathec\  <kA.v.^\  ^, 
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the  highest  abilities  and  of  soaring  ambition.  He  was  totally 
opposed  to  the  peace  with  Spain,  and  wished  to  bring  about 
^^  a  speedy  resumption  of  the  war.  With  this  view  he 
JJj^JJ^  entered  into  secret  negotiations  for  a  French  alliance 
flMoito  which,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  extant  records, 
U10  had  for  its  objects  tJt)c  conquest  and  partition  by  the 

JJ^*^*^  alh'es  of  the  Beigic  provinces,  and  joint  action  in 
England  on  behalf  of  Charles  II.  As  a  preliminary 
step  William  aimed  at  a  centralization  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment in  the  United  Provinces  in  his  own  person.  He  saw  clearly 
the  inherent  defects  of  the  existing  federation,  and  he  wished 
to  remedy  a  system  which  was  so  complicated  as  to  be  at  times 
almost  unworkable.  The  States-General  were  but  the  delegates, 
the  stadholders  the  servants,  of  a  number  of  sovereign  provinces, 
each  of  which  had  different  historical  traditions  and  a  different 
form  01  government,  and  one  of  which — Holland — in  wealth  and 
importance  outweighed  the  other  six  taken  together.  Between 
the  States  of  Holland  and  the  States-General  there  was  constant 
jealousy  and  friction.  And  yet  strangely  enough 
JJjJJ*''  the  States  of  Holland  themselves  were  not  really 
UoOamd  representative  of  the  people  of  that  province,  but  only 
of  the  limited,  self-coopting  burgher  aristocracies  of 
certain  towns,  each  of  which  with  its  rights  and  liberties 
had  a  quasi-independence  of  its  own.  Foremost  among 
these  was  the  great  commercial  capital,  Amsterdam,  whose  rich 
burgher  patriciate  did  not  scruple  on  occasion  to  defy  the 
authority  of  the  States-General,  the  stadholder  and  even  of  the 
States  of  Holland  themselves. 

The  States  of  Holland  had,  in  the  years  that  followed  the 
truce  of  1609,  measured  their  strength  with  that  of  the  States- 
General,  but  the  issue  had  been  decided  conclusively 
'*•'••'■  in  favour  of  the  federal  authority  by  the  sword  of 
Maurice.  The  party  and  the  principles  of  Olden- 
barneveldt,  however,  though  crushed,  were  not  extin- 
guished, and  though  Frederick  Henry  by  his  personal  influence 
and  prudent  statesmanship  had  been  able  to  surmount  the 
difficulties  placed  in  his  way,  he  had  had  to  encounter  at  times 
strong  opposition,  and  had  been  much  hampered  in  the  conduct 
both  of  his  campaigns  and  of  his  policy.  With  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  of  Munster  and  the  death  of  the  veteran  stadholder 
the  struggle  for  predominance  in  the  Union  between  the  Orange- 
federalist  and  the  Hollander  States-rights  parties  was  certain 
to  be  renewed.  The  moment  seemed  to  be  favourable  for  the 
assertion  of  provincial  sovereignty  because  of  the  youth  and 
inexperience  of  the  new  prince  of  Orange.  But  William  H., 
though  little  more  than  a  boy,  was  endowed  with  singular 
capacity  and  great  strength  of  will,  and  he  was  intent  upon 
ambitious  projects,  the  scope  of  which  has  been  already  indicated 
The  colhsion  came,  which  was  perhaps  inevitable.  The  States- 
nr«Ms*  General  iu  the  disbanding  of  the  forces  wished  to 
iioa  •/  retain  the  cadres  of  the  regiments  complete  incase  of  a 
4i*bMa4»  renewal  of  the  war.  The  States  of  Holland  objected, 
Jj****  and,  although  the  army  was  a  federal  force,  gave  orders 
for  the  general  disbanding  of  the  troops  in  the  pay  of 
the  province.  The  officers  refused  to  obey  any  orders  but  those 
of  the  council  of  State  of  the  Union.  The  provincial  states,  on 
their  part,  threatened  them  with  loss  of  pay.  At  this  juncture 
the  States-General,  as  in*  16 18,  appointed  a  commission  headed 
by  the  prince  of  Orange  to  visit  the  towns  of  Holland,  and 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  upholding  of  the 
Union.  Both  parties  put  themselves  in  the  wrong,  the  province 
by  refusing  its  quota  to  the  federal  war-sheet,  the  generality 
by  dealing  with  individual  towns  instead  of  with  the  states  of 
the  province.  The  visitation  was  a  failure.  The  town  councils, 
though  most  of  them  willing  to  receive  William  in  his  capacity 
as  stadholder,  declined  to  give  a  hearing  to  the  commission. 
j^  Amsterdam  refused  absolutely  to  admit  either  stad- 

PHMam  holder  or  commission.  In  these  circumstances  William 
•fLoevtB'  resolved  upon  strong  measures.  Six  leading  mem- 
tutm,  Y)en  of  the  States  of  Holland  were  seized  (30th  of 
July  1650)  and  imprisoned  in  Loevenstein  Castle,  and  troops 
under  the  command  of  WiUiam  Frederick,  stadholder  of  Fries- 


land,  were  sent  to  surprise  Amsterdam.  But  the  town  coiucfl 
had  been  warned,  and  the  gates  were  shut  and  guarded.  Tke 
coup  d'itat  nevertheless  was  completely  successful.  Hie  anti- 
Orange  party,  remembering  the  fate  of  Oldenbameveldt,  were 
stricken  with  panic  at  the  imprisonment  of  thdr  leaders.  The 
States  of  Holland  and  the  town  council  of  Amsterdam  gave  u 
their  submission.  The  prisoners  were  released,  and  public  thanb 
were  rendered  to  the  prince  by  the  various  provincial  states  (or 
"  his  great  trouble,  care  and  prudence."  WiUiam  appeared  to 
be  master  of  the  situation  but  his  plans  for  future  action  were 
never  to  be  carried  into  effect.  Busily  engaged  in 
secret  negotiations  with  France,  he  had  retired  to  his 
hunting  seat  at  Dieren,  when  he  fell  ill  with  smallpox 
on  the  27lh  of  October.  A  few  days  later  he  exfured  '^ 
at  the  Hague  (6th  of  November),  aged  but  twenty-four  yean. 
A  week  after  his  death,  his  widow,  the  princess  Mary  of  England, 
gave  birth  to  a  son  who,  as  William  III.,  was  to  give  added  lustre 
to  the  house  of  Orange. 

The  anti-Orange  particularist  party,  which  had  just  suffered 
decisive  defeat,  now  lifted  up  its  head  again.  At  the  instance  of 
Holland  a  Grand  Assembly  was  summoned,  consisting 
of  delegates  from  all  the  provinces,  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  Union,  the  army  and  religion.  It  met  at 
the  Hague  on  the  i8th  of  January  1651.  The  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  were  that  all  sovereign  powers  resided  in  the 
provinces,  and  that  to  them  severally,  each  within  its  own 
borders,  belonged  the  control  of  the  military  forces  and  of 
religion.  There  was  to  be  no  captain-general  of  the  Union.  Al 
the  pron'nces,  except  Friesland  and  Groningen,  which  remained 
true  to  William  Frederick  of  Nassau-Dietz,  agreed  to  leave  the 
office  of  stadholder  vacant.  The  practical  result  was  the  estab* 
lishment  of  the  hegemony  of  Holland  in  the  Union,  and  the 
handing  over  of  the  control  of  its  policy  to  the  patrician oligardnes 
who  formed  the  town  councils  of  that  province. 

Such  a  system  would  have  been  unworkable  but  for  the  fict 
that  with  the  revival  of  the  political  principles  of  01denba^l^ 
veldt,  there  was  found  a  statesman  of  commanding  7^,^^ 
ability  to  fill  the  office  in  which  the  famous  advocate 
of  Holland  had  for  so  many  years  been  "  minister  of 
all  affairs  "  in  the  forming  state.  The  title  of  advocate 
had  indeed  been  replaced  by  that  of  grand  pensionary  (Xaai 
Pensionans),  but  the  duties  assigned  to  the  office  remained  the 
same,  the  only  change  of  importance  being  that  the  advocate 
was  appointed  for  life,  the  grand  pensionary  for  a  term  of  five 
years.  The  grand  pensionary  was  nominally  the  paid  servant 
of  the  States  of  Holland,  but  his  functions  were  such  as  to  permit 
a  man  of  talent  and  industry  in  the  stadholderless  republic  to 
exercise  control  in  all  departments  of  policy  and  of  govemnieat 
All  correspondence  passed  through  his  hands,  he  wrote  aO 
despatches,  conducted  the  debates  over  which  he  presided,  kept 
the  minutes,  drafted  the  resolutions,  and  was  ex  0jui»  the 
leader  and  spokesman  of  the  delegates  who  represented  the 
Province  of  Holland  in  the  States-General.  Such  was  the 
position  to  which  John  de  Witt,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
most  influential  patrician  families  of  Dordrecht  (his 
father,  Jacob  de  Witt,  was  one  of  the  prisoners  of  Locvenstetn) 
was  appointed  in  1653.  From  that  date  until  1672  it  was  hii 
brain  and  his  wiy  that  guided  the  affairs  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands. He  was  supreme  in  the  States  of  Holland,  and  HoOand 
was  dominant  in  the  States-General  (see  John  de  Witt). 

The  death  of  William  II.  had  left  the  Dutch  republic  at  the 
very  highest  point  of  commercial  prosperity,  based  upon  an 
almost  universal  carrying  trade,  and  the  strictest 
system  of  monopoly  Friction  and  disputes  had 
frequently  arisen  between  the  Dutch  and  the  English 
traders  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially 
in  the  East  Indies,  culminating  in  the  so-called 
"  Massacre  of  Amboyna  "-,  and  the  strained  relations  belvccs 
the  two  nations  would,  but  for  the  civil  discords  in  England, 
have  probably  led  to  active  hostilities  during  the  reign  o( 
Charles  I.    With  the  accession  of  Cromwell  to  power  the  becach 
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widened.  A  strong  party  in  the  Provinces  were  unfriendly 
to  the  Conunonwealth,  and  insults  were  offered  in  the  Hague 
to  the  English  envoys.  The  parliament  replied  by  passing  the 
memorable  Navigation  Act  (Oct.  z6sz),  which  struck  a  deadly 
blow  at  the  Dutch  carrying  trade.  It  was  the  beginning  of  that 
struggle  for  supremacy  upon  the  seas  which  was  to  end,  after 
Nm9^  three  great  wars,  in  the  defeat  of  the  weaker  country. 
The  first  English  war  lasted  from  May  1653  to  April 
1654,  and  within  fifteen  mpnths  twelve  sea-fights  took 
phce,  which  were  desperately  contested  and  with 
varying  success.  The  leaders  on  both  sides— the  Netherlanders 
Tromp  (killed  in  action  on  the  zoth  of  August  1653)  and  de 
Ru3rter,  the  Englishmen  Blake  and  Monk — covered  themselves 
with  equal  glory.  But  the  losses  to  Dutch  trade  were  so  serious 
that  negotiations  for  peace  were  set  on  foot  by  the  btugher  party 
of  Holland,  and  Cromwell  being  not  unwilling,  an  agreement 
was  reached  in  the  Treaty  of -Westminster,  signed  on 
the  5th  of  April  1654.  The  Dutch  conceded  the 
striking  of  the  flag  and  compensation  for  English 
claims  against  the  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies  and  else- 
The  act  of  Seclusion,  which  barred  the  young  prince  of 
Orange  from  holding  the  office  of  stadbolder  and  of  captain- 
general,  had  been  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  Cromwell  had 
insisted.  The  consent  of  the  States-General  was  refused,  but  by 
a  seaet  treaty  Holland,  under  the  influence  of  de 
Witt,  accepted  it  in  their  own  name  as  a  sovereign 
province.  The  popular  feeling  throughout  the  United 
Provinces  was  strongly  antagonistic  to  the  act  of  Seclusion, 
by  which  at  the  dictation  of  a  foreign  power  a  ban  of  exclusion 
was  proiwunced  against  the  house  of  Orange-Nassau,  to  which 
the  republic  owed  its  independence. 

In  1658,  the  States-General  interfered  to  save  the  Danes  from 
Charles  Gustavus  of  Sweden.  In  1659  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
^^^^M  concluded  between  France,  England  and  the  United 
Smt^tm.  Provinces  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  the  Dano- 
Swcdish  question,  which  ended  in  securing  a  northern 
peace  in  1660,  and  in  keeping  the  Baltic  open  for  Dutch  trade. 
The  foreign  affairs  of  the  republic  were  throughout  these  years 
ably  conducted  by  de  Witt,  and  the  position  of  Dutch  colonial 
expansion  in  the  Eastern  seas  made  secure  and  firm.  An 
advantageous  peace  with  Portu^  was  made  in  i66a. 

Meanwhile  the  Commonwealth  in  EngUnd  had  been  followed 
in  1660  by  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy.    To  conciliate  the 
new  king  the  act  of  Seclusion  was  repealed,  and  the 
education  of  the  young  prince  of  Orange  was  under- 
w>«r.  t^ken  by  the  States  of  Holland  under  the  super- 

intendence of  de  Witt.  But  Charles  owed  a  grudge 
against  Holland,  and  he  was  detemyned  to  gratify  it.  The 
Navigation  Act  was  re-enacted,  old  grievances  revived,  and 
finally  the  Dutch  colony  of  New  Netherland  was  seized  in  time 
of  peace  (1664)  and  iu  capital.  New  Amsterdam,  renamed  New 
York.  War  bidce  out  in  1665,  and  was  marked  by  a  series  of 
terrific  battles.  On  the  13th  of  June  1665  the  Dutch  admiral 
Obdam  was  completely  defeated  by  the  English  under  the 
duke  of  York.  The  four  days'  fight  (iith-i4th  of  June  1666) 
ended  in  a  hard-won  victory  by  de  Ruyter  over  Monk,  but  later 
in  thb  year  (August  3rd)  de  Ruyter  was  beaten  by  Ayscue 
and  Ibrc^l  to  Uke  refuge  in  the  Dutch  harbours.  He  had  his 
revenge,  for  on  the  sand  of  June  1667  the  Dutch  0eet  under 
de  Ruyter  and  Cornelius  de  Wilt  made  their  way  up  the  Med  way 
as  far  as  Chatham  and  burnt  the  English  fleet  as  it  lay  at  anchor. 
Negotiations  between  the  two  countries  were  already  in  progress 
and  this  event  hastened  a  settlement.  The  peace  of 
Breda  was  signed  (31st  of  July  1667)  on  terms  on 
the  whole  favourable  to  the  Dutch.  New  Netherland 
retained  by  England  in  exchange  for  Suriname.  In  the 
following  year  by  the  efforts  of  Sir  William  Temple  the  much 
vaunted  Triple  Alliance  was  concluded  between  Great 
Britain,  the  United  Provinces  and  Sweden  to  check 
the  ambitious  designs  of  Louis  XIV.  The  instability 
of  Charles  II.,  who  sold  himself  to  Louis  by  the  treaty 
of  Dover  (1670),  speedily  rendered  it  of  no  effect,  and  left  the 
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United  Provinces  to  face  unaided  the  vengeance  of  the  French 
king. 

From  1668  to  1673  Louis  made  ready  to  destroy  the  Dutch, 
and  so  well  had  his  diplomacy  served  him  that  they  were  left  with- 
out a  friend  in  Europe.    In  1672  the  storm  broke:  the 
English  without  a  declaration  of  war  tried,  unsuccess-    J^^^ 
fully,  to  intercept  the  Dutch  Mediterranean  fleet;    tavrnMiam. 
and  the  French  at  the  same  time  set  forthin  apparently 
irresistible  strength  to  overcome  the  despised  traders  of  Holland. 
The  States  were  ill-prepared  on  land  though  their  fleet  was 
strong  and  ready;  party  ^rit  had  become  intensely  bitter  as 
the  prince  of  Orange  (see  William  III.)  grew  to  man's  estate, 
and  the  ruling  burgher  party,  knowing  how  great  was  the 
popularity  of  William,  eqsedally  in  the  army,  had  purposely 
neglected  their  land  forces.    Town  after  town  fell  before  the 
French  armies,  and  to  de  Witt  and  his  supporters  there  seemed 
to  be  nothing  left  but  to  make  submission  and  accept  the  best 
terms  that  Louis  XIV.  would  grant.    The  young  prince  alone 
rose  to  the  height  of  the  occasion,  and  set  his  face  against  such 
cowardly  counsels,  and  he  had  the  enthusiastic  support  n/gBag, 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people.    Amidst  general  m,  stsd- 
acclamation  William  was  elected  stadbolder,  first  of  toMgrmm^ 
Zeeland,  then  of  Holland,  and  was  appointed  captain-  ^mmT 
general  of  the  Union  (June  1673).    Meanwhile  the 
fleet  under  de  Ruyter  had  encountered  a  combined  English 
and  French  force  in   Solebay   (7th  of  June),   and  after  a 
desperate  fight,  in  which  the  French  had  but  slackly  supported 
their  allies,  had  inore  then  held  its  own.    William, 
in  his  turn,  with  an  army  wholly  insufficient  to  meet 
the  French  in  the  open  field,  was  able  to  persuade 
his  countrymen  to  open  the  dikes  and  by  flooding 
the  land  to  prevent  its  occupation  by  the  enemy,    llie  courage 
and  resourcefulness  of  their  youthful  leader  inspired     mmrdte 
the  people  to  make  heroic  sacrifices  for  their  independ-     •/<*• 
ence,  but  unfortunately  such  was  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  against  the  grand  pensioruiry,  that  he  himself 
and  his  brother  Cornelius  were  torn  in  pieces  by  an  infuriated 
mob  at  the  Hague  (30th  of  August). 

William,  now  supreme  in  the  States,  while  on  land  struggling 
with   chequered  success  against  the  superior   forces  of  the 
French,  strove  by  his  dipk>macy,  and  not  in  vain,  to 
gain  allies  for  the  republic.    The  growing  power  of 
France  caused  alarm  to  her  neighbours,  and  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Spain  and  the  emperor  lent  a  willing  ear 
to  the  persuasions  of  the  stadbolder  and  were  ready  to  aid  his 
efforts  to  curb  the  ambition  of  Louis.    On  sea  in  1673  de  Ruyter, 
in  a  series  of  fiercely  contested  battles,  successfully  maintained 
his  strenuous  and  dogged  conflict  against  the  united  English 
and  French  fleets.    In  England  the   var  was  exceedingly  un- 
popular, and  public  opinion  forced  Cha  les  II.  to  conclude  peace. 
The  treaty  of  Westminster,  which  pn  vided  that  all  conquests 
should  be  restored,  was  signed  on  the  14th  of  February  .1674. 
The  French  now  found  themselves  threatened  on  many  sides, 
and  were  reduced  to  the  defensive.    The  prince,  how- 
ever,  suffered  a  defeat  at  Seneff,  and  was  in  1674     J^'^'' 
prevented  from  invading  France.  The  war,  neverthe-     praaet. 
less,  during  the  following  years  war  on  the  whole 
advantageous  to  the  Dutch.    In  1676  a  Dutch  squadron  fought 
two  hard  but  indecisive  battles  with  a  superior  French  force, 
off  Stromboli  (8th  of  January)  and  of  Messina  (ssnd  of  April). 
In  the  last-named  fight  Admiral  de  R  vter  was  badly  ^^^^^  ^ 
wounded  and  died  (39th  of  April).    ]     1677  negotia-  ^tturitr. 
tions  for  peace  went  on,  and  wero  forwarded  by  the 
marriage,  at  the  ck>te  of  the  year,  of  William  of  Orange  with 
his  cousin  the  princess  Mary,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York. 
At  last  (August  1678)  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Nym- 
wegen  by  which  the  Dutch  secured   the   integrity 
and  independence  of  their  country.    All  the  conquests 
made  by  the  French  were  given  up. 

The  aggressive  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  years  that  followed 
the  peace  of  Nymwegen  enabled  William  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  the  famous  confederacy  which  changed  the  whole  aspect 
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of  European  politics.  The  league  o£  Augsbuig  (1686),  which 
followed  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  placed  Orange 
at  the  head  of  the  resistance  to  French  domination. 
*'  The  league  was  formed  by  the  emperor,  Spain,  Sweden, 
the  United  Provinces  and  by  several  German  sutes. 
In  England  William  and  Mary  were  looked  upon  as  the  natural 
successors  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  James  II.,  and  William 
kept  up  close  relations  with  the  malcontents  in  Church  and 
State,  who  disliked  the  arbitrary  and  papistical  policy  of  his 
father-in-law.  But  with  the  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales  the 
situation  was  changed,  and  William  determined  to  intervene 
actively  in  English  affairs.  His  opportunity  came  when  Louis 
XIV.,  having  declared  war  against  the  Empire,  had  invaded  the 
Palatinate.  The  opposition  of  Amsterdam  to  an  English 
expedition,  in  the  absence  of  danger  from  the  side  of 
FranccK  was  overcome.  The  Revolution  of  1688 
1^  Ensued,  and  England  became,  under  William's  strong 
rule,  the  chief  member  of  the  Great  Coalition  against 
French  aggression.  In  the  Grand  Alliance  of  1689-1690  he  was 
accused  of  sacrificing  Dutch  to  English  interests,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  William  loved  his  native  country  better 
than  his  adopted  one,  and  was  a  true  patriot.  If  the  United 
Provinces  suffered  in  prosperity  through  their  close  relations 
with  and  subordination  to  Great  Britain  during  a 
long  series  of  years,  it  was  due  not  to  the  policy  of 
William,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  territory  of  the 
republic  was  small,  open  to  attack  by  great  military 
powers,  and  devoid  of  natural  resources.  The  stadholder's 
authority  and  popularity  continued  unimpaired,  despite  of 
his  frequent  absences  in  Englsmd.  He  had  to  contend,  like  his 
predecessors,  with  the  perennial  hostility  of  the  burgher  aristo- 
cracy of  Amsterdam,  and  at  times  with  other  refractory  town 
councils,  but  his  power  in  the  States  during  his  life  was  almost 
autocratic.  His  task  was  rendered  lighter  by  the  influence  and 
ability  of  Heinsius,  the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland, 
a  wise  and  prudent  statesman,  whose  tact  and  modera- 
tttiaaiuB.  ^^^^  ''^  dealing  with  thedctails  anddifficultiesof  internal 
administration  were  conspicuous.  The  stadholdcr 
gave  to  Heinsius  his  fullest  confidence,  and  the  pensionary  on 
his  part  loyally  supported  William's  policy  and  placed  his 
services  ungrudgingly  at  his  disposal  (see  Heinsius). 

The  conduct  of  the  war  by  the  allies  was  far  from  successful. 
In  1690  (July  1^0  Waldeck  was  defeated  by  Luxemburg  at 
Fleurus;  and  (he  Anglo-Dutch  fleet  was  so  severely- 
handled  by  Tourville  (loth  July)  off  Beachy  Head 
that  for  two  years  the  command  of  the  sea  remained 
In  the  possession  of  the  French.  A  striking  victory  off  Cape  la 
Hogue  (29th  of  May  169a)  restored,  however,  supremacy  to 
the  allies.  On  land  the  combined  armies  fared  ill.  In  1691 
the  French  took  Mons,  and  in  1692  Namur,  in  which  year  after 
a  hard-fought  battle  William  was  defeated  at  Steenkirk  and  in 
1693  At  Neerwindcn.  But  William's  military  genius  never  shone 
so  brightly  as  in  the  hour  of  defeat;  he  never  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  beaten,  and  in  1695  his  recapture  of  Namur  was  a  real 
triumph  of  skill  and  resolution.  At  last,  after  long  negotiations, 
exhaustion  compelled  the  French  king  to  sign  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  in  1697,  in  which  William  was  recognized 
Kyitwkt,  ^y  ^i^nce  as  king  of  England,  the  Dutch  obtaining 
a  favourable  commercial  treaty,  and  the  right  to 
garrison  the  Nctherland  barrier  towns.  This  peace,  however,  did 
no  more  than  afford  a  br-^athing  sp^ace  during  which  Louis  XIV. 
prepared  for  a  renewal  of  the  struggle.  The  great  question  of 
the  Spanish  succession  was  looming  in  all  men's  eyes,  and 
though  partition  treaties  between  the  interested- 
wma  ^  powers  were  concluded  in  1698  and  1 700,  it  is  practically 
111^  certain  that  the  French  king  held  himself  little  bound 

by  them.  In  1701  he  elbowed  the  Dutch  troops 
out  of  the  barrier  towns;  he  defied  England  by  recognizing 
James  III.  on  the  death  of  his  father;  and  it  was  clear 
that  another  war  was  imminent  when  WiUiam  III.  died  in 
1702. 
In  1672  the  stadholdership  in  five  provinces  had  been  made 
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hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  WHEui 
died  childless,  and  the  republican  burgher  party  was  stnog 
enough  to  prevent  the  posts  being  filled  up.  WilUam 
had  wished  that  his  cousin,  Count  John  William 
Friso  of  Nassau,  stadholder  of  Friesland  and  Gron- 
ingen,  should  succeed  him,  but  his  extreme  youth  and 
the  jealousy  of  Holland  against  a  '*  Frisian  "  stood  in  the  vay 
of  his  election.  The  result  was  a  want  of  unity  in  counsd  and 
action  among  the  provinces,  Friesland  and  Groningen  standing 
aloof  from  the  other  five,  while  Holland  and  Zeeland  had  to  pay 
for  their  predominance  in  the  Union  by  being  left  to  bear  the 
bulk  of  the  charges.  Fortunately  there  was  no  break  of  continuity 
in  the  policy  of  the  States,  the  chief  conduct  of  affairs  lemaiiuDC 
until  his  death  in  1720,  in  the  capable  and  tried  hands  of  the 
grand  pensionary  Heinsius,  who  had  at  his  side  a  number  of 
exceptionally  experienced  and  wise  counsellors— among  these 
Simon  van  Slingeland,  for  forty-five  years  (1680-1725)  secretiiy 
of  the  council  of  state,  and  afterwards  grand  .  pensionary  oif 
Holland  (1727-1736).  and  Francis  Fagel,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  1699  as  recorder  (Griffier)  of  the  States-General,  and 
held  that  important  office  for  fifty  years.  The  traditioB  of 
William  III.  was  thus  preserved,  but  with  the  loss  of  the  firm 
hand  and  strong  personality  of  that  great  ruler  the  Umted 
Provinces  were  relegated  to  a  subordinate  place  in  the  couBdls 
of  the  nations,  and  with  the  gradual  decadence  of  its  navy 
the  Dutch  republic  ceased  to  rank  as  a  power  to  be  reckoned 
with. 

In  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  which  broke  out  in  1702, 
Dutch  troops  took  part  in  the  campaigns  of  Marlborotigh  and 
Eugene,  and  had  their  share  in  winning  the  great  ^_ 
victories  of  Blenheim  (1704),  Ramillies  (1706),  Ouden- 
arde  (1708)  and  Malplaquet  (1709).  At  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  concluded  in  17 13,  the  interests  of  the 
Netherlands  were  but  half-heartedly  supported  by  '"^ 
the  English  plenipotentiaries,  and  the  French  were  able  to  oblaio 
far  more  favourable  terms  than  they  had  the  power  to  exact. 
But  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  all  claim  to  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  which  were  formally  handed  over  to  the  United 
Provinces,  as  trustees,  to  be  by  them,  after  the  conclusion  of  t 
satisfactory  barrier  treaty,  given  up  to  the  emperor, 
and  be  known  henceforth  as  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
The  peace  of  Utrecht  taught  the  Dutch  that  the  great 
powers  around  them,  while  ready  to  use  their  resources  for 
war,  would  not  scruple  to  abandon  them  when  they  wanted 
peace;  they,  therefore,  determined  henceforth  to  stand  dear 
of  all  foreign  complications.  With  1713  the  influence  of  the 
United  Netherlands  upon  European  politics  comes  almost  to 
an  end. 

The  ruling  party  in  the  States  took  an  active  part  in  secttrini 
George  I.  on  the  throne  of  England;  and  they  succeeded  ii 
coming  to  an  agreement  both  with  France  and  with 
Austria  over  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  barrier 
towns,  and  were  thus  able  in  tranquillity  to  concentrate 
their  energies  upon  furthering  the  interests  of  their  trade.  Under 
the  close  oligarchical  rule  of  the  patrician  families,  who  fiQcd 
all  offices  in  the  town  councils,  the  States  of  Holland,  in  whid 
the  influence  of  Amsterdam  was  dominant,  and  which  in  tbeir 
turn  exercised  predominance  in  the  States-General,  became  nore 
and  more  an  assembly  of  "  shopkeepers  "  whose  policy  was  to 
maintain  peace  for  the  sake  of  the  commerce  on  which  tbey 
thrived.  For  thirty  years  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht  the  Provinces 
kept  themselves  fre^  from  entanglement  in  the  quarrels  of 
their  neighbours.  The  foundation  of  the  Ostend  East 
India  Company  (see  Oste.vd  Company),  however,  ^••J^ 
by  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  in  1723,  at  once  aroused  ^j^^r^ 
the  strong  opposition  of  the  Amsterdam  merchants 
who  looked  upon  this  invasion  of  their  monopoly  with  slam, 
and  declared  that  the  Ostend  Company  had  been  set  up  is 
contravention  to  the  terms  of  Article  V.  of  the  treaty  of  Munster. 
In  maintaining  this  position  the  States  had  the  support  of 
England,  but  it  was  not  until  1731  that  they  succeeded  is 
obtaining,  the  suppression  of  the  company  by  consentiii|  (• 
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fuarantee  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VI.  This 
step  kd  in  1743  to  their  being  involved  in  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession,  and  thus  being  drawn  into  hostili> 
AmatH^  ties  with  France,  which  invaded  the  barrier  country. 
In  1744  they  formed  with  Great  Britain,  Austria  and 
Saxony,  a  Quadruple  Alliance,  and  put  a  contingent 
of  troops  in  the  field.  The  Dutch  took  an  active  part  in  the 
cumpaign  of  1745  and  suffered  heavily  at  Fontenoy,  after  which 
battle  Marshal  Saxe  overran  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  The 
French  captured  all  the  barrier  towns,  and  in  1747 
entered  Dutch  Flanders  and  made  an  easy  conquest. 
The  United  Provinces,  as  in  1672,  seemed  to  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  their  enemies,  and  as  in  that  eventful  year, 
popular  feeling  broke  down  the  opposition  of  the  burgher 
oligarchies,  and  turned  to  William  IV.,  prince  of  Orange,  as  the 
saviour  of  the  state.  John  William  Friso  had  died 
3roung  in  1711,  leaving  a  posthumous  son,  William 
Charles  Henry  Friso,  who  was  duly  elected  stadholder 
by  the  two  provinces,  Friesland  and  Groningen,  which  were 
aJw'ays  faithful  to  his  family,  and  in  1723  he  became  also,  though 
with  very  limited  powers,  stadholder  of  Gelderland.  The  other 
provinces,  however,  under  pressure  from  Holland,  bound  them- 
selves not  to  elect  stadholders,  and  they  refused  to  revive  the 
oflke  of  captain-general  of  the  Union.  By  the  conquest  of 
Dutch  Flanders  Zeeland  was  threatened,  and  the  states  of  that 
province,  in  which  there  were  always  many  Orange  partisans, 
elected  (April  1747)  William  stadholder,  captain-general  and 
admiral  <rf  Zeeland.  The  example  once  given  was  infectious, 
and  was  foltowed  in  rapid  succession  by  Holland,  Utrecht  and 
OveryseL  Finally  the  States-General  (May  4)  appointed  the 
prince,  who  was  the  first  member  of  his  family  to  be  stad- 
holder of  all  the  seven  provinces,  captain  and  admiral-general  of 
the  Union,  and  a  little  later  these  offices  were  declared  hereditary 
in  both  tiw  male  and  female  lines. 

William  IV.,  though  not  a  man  of  great  ability,  was  sincerely 
to  do  his  utmost  for  securing  the  maintenance  of  peace, 
and  the  development  of  the  resources  and  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  his  powerful  dynastic 
connexions  (he  had  married  Anne,  eldest  daughter 
of  George  II.)  gave  him  weight  in  the  councils  of 
Europe.  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748,  in  which  the 
influence  of  Great  Britain  was  exerted  on  behalf  of  the  States, 
though  it  nominally  restored  the  old  condition  of  things,  left 
the  Provinces  crippled  by  debt,  and  fallen  low  from  their  old 
position  among  the  nations.  At  first  the  stadholder's  efforts 
to  promote  the  trade  and  welfare  of  the  country  were  hampered 
by  tbe  distrust  and  opposition  of  Amsterdam,  and  other  strong- 
holds of  anti-Orange  feeling,  and  just  as  his  good 
^  intentions  were  becoming  more  generally  recognized, 
William  unfortunately  died,  on  the  22nd  of  October 
1751,  aged  forty  years,  leaving  hb  three-year-old  son, 
IVilliam  V.,  heir  to  his  dignities.  The  princess  Anne  of  England 
became  regent,  but  she  had  a  difficult  part  to  play,  and  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  in  which  the 
Provinces  were  determined  to  maintain  neutrality, 
her  English  leanings  brought  much  unpopularity  upon 
her.  She  dietl  in  1759,  and  for  the  next  seven  years 
the  regency  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  States,  and  the 
government  was  practically  stadholderless. 

In  1766  William  V.  was  declared  to  be  of  age;  and  his  accession 
to  power  was  generally  welcomed.  He  was,  however,  a  weak 
-,^yi-v.  '"^'*'  ^i^'*^*'^  energy  or  resolution,  and  he  allowed 
*  himself  to  be  entirely  led  by  his  old  guardian  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  and  by  his  wife  Frederica  Wilhelmina 
of  Prussia,  a  woman  of  marked  ability,  to  whom  he  entirely 
deferred.  In  the  American  War  of  Independence  William's 
sympatbiest  were  strongly  on  the  English  side,  while  those 
of  the  majority  of  the  Dutch  people  were  with  the  revolted 
colonies.  It  Is,  however,  certain  that  nothing  would  have  driven 
the  Provinces  to  take  part  in  the  war  but  for  the  overbearing 
altitude  of  the  British  government  with  regard  to  the  right  of 
Acotral  shipping  apoB  the  seas,  and  the  heavy  losses  abstained 
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by  Dutch  commerce  at  the  hands  of  British  privateers.    The 
famous  agreement,  known  as  the  "  Armed  Neutrality,"  with 
which  in  1780  the  States  of  the  continent  at  the       j^ 
instigation  of  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  replied  to  the       Armed 
maritime  claims  put  forward  by  Great  Britain  drew  the       ^"^ 
Provinces  once  more  Into  the  arena  of  European  politics.        "■'"tr* 
Every  effort  was  made  by  the  English  to  prevent  the  Dutch 
from  joining  the  league,  and  in  this  they  were  assisted  by  the 
stadholder,  but  at  last  the  States-General,  though  only  by  the 
bare  majority  of  four  provinces  against  three,  determined  to 
throw  in  their  lot  with  the  opponents  of  England. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  unfortunate,  for  the    eSiad, 
country  was  not  ready  for  war,  and  party  spirit  was  too 
strong  for  united  action  to  be  taken  or  vigorous  preparations 
to  be  made.     When  war  broke  out  Dutch  commerce  was 
destroyed,  and  the  Dutch  colonies  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
English  fleet  without  the  possibility  of  a  blow  being  struck  in 
their  defence.    An  indecisive,  but  bravely  fought  action  with 
Admiral  Parker  at  the  Dogger  Bank  showed,  however,  that  the 
Dutch  seamen  bad  lost  none  of  their  old  dogged  courage,  and  did 
much  to  soothe  the  national  sense  of  humiliation.   In  the  negotia- 
tions of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1783)  the  Dutch  found 
themselves  abandoned  by  their  allies,  and  compelled 
to  accept  the  disadvantageous  but  not  ungenerous 
terms  accorded  to  them  by  Great  Britain.    They  had  to  sacrifice 
some  of  their  East  Indian  possessions  and  to  concede  to  the 
English  freedom  of  trade  in  the  Eastern  seas. 

One  result  of  this  humiliating  and  disastrous  war  was  the 
strengthening  of  the  hands  of  the  anti-Orange  burgher-regents, 
who  had  now  arrogated  to  themselves  the  name  of 
"  patriots."    It  was  they,  and  not  the  stadholder,  who  ^JJuriW" 
had  been  mainly  responsible  for  the  Provinces  joining  p^^;^, 
"the  Armed  Neutrality,"  but  the  consequences  of  the 
war,  in  which  this  act  had  involved  them,  was  largely  visited 
upon  the  prince  of  Orange.    The  "  patriot "  party  did  their 
utmost  to  curtail  his  prerogatives,  and  harass  him  with  petty 
insults,  and  at  last  the  Prussian  king  was  obliged  to  /aKnv*- 
interfere  to  save  his  niece,  who  was  even  more  un-  ffoa«r 
popular  than  her  weak  husband,  from  being  driven  j***"y^ 
from  the  country.    In  1784  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  "■"■'■• 
took    advantage    of    the    dissensions    in    the    Provinces    to 
raise  the  question  of  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt.    He  himself 
was,  however,  no  more  prepared  for  attack  than  tbe  Republic 
for  defence,  but  the  Dutch  had  already  sunk  so  low, 
that  they  agreed  to  pay  a  heavy  indemnity  to  induce    ^J^^ 
the  Austrians  to  drop  a  demand  they  were  unable  to    gmptrw. 
enforce.    To  hold  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  knd 
prevent  at  all  costs  a  revival  of  Antwerp  as  a  commercial  port 
had  been  for  two  centuries  a  cardinal  point  of  Dutch  policy. 
This  difficulty  removed,  the  agitation  of  the  "  patriots  "  against 
the  stadholderate  form  of  government  increased  in  violence,  and 
William  speedily  found  his  position  untenable.   An  insult  offered 
to  the  prince  of  Orange  in  1787  led  to  an  invasion 
of  the  country  by  a  Prussian  army.     Amsterdam 
capitulated,  the  country  was  occupied,  and  the  patriot 
leaders  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  office.    The  Orange 
party  was  completely  triumphant,  and  William  V.,  under  the 
protection  of  Prussia  and  England,  with  which  states  tf^sfrm' 
the  United  Provinces  were  compelled  to  ally  themselves,  tioa  to 
was  restored  to  power.    It  was,  however,  impossible  5Sm^*t 
to  make  the  complicated  and  creaking  machinery  of 
the  constitution  of  the  worn-out  republic  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands work  smoothly,  and  in  all  probability  it  would  have  been 
within  a  very  short  time  replaced  by  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
had  not  the  cataclsrsm  of  the  French  Revolution  swept  it  away 
from  its  path,  never  to  be  revived. 

When  war  broke  out  between  the  French  revolutionary 
government  and  the  coalition  of  kings,  the  Provinces  rifFnnek 
remained  neutral  as  long  as  they  could.   It  was  not  till  tov«tft  tk9 
Dumouriez  had  overrun  all  the  Austrian  Netherlands  ^'^*''^ 
in  1 792,and  had  thrown  open  the  passage  of  the  Scheldt,  '**''' 
that  they  were  drawn  into  the  war.  llie  patriot  party  sided  with 
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the  French,  but  for  various  reasons  the  conquest  of  the 
country  was  delayed  until  1795.  In  the  closing  months 
of  1794  Pichegru.  at  the  head  of  a  large  and  victorious  army, 
invaded  the  Provinces.  The  very  severe  frost  of  that  winter  gave 
his  troops  an  easy  passage  over  all  the  rivers  and  low-lying 
Q^g^  lands;  town  after  town  fell  before  him;  he  occupied 
tkrowoi  Amsterdam,  and  crossing  the  ice  with  his  cavalry 
tifStMih  took  the  Dutch  fleet,  as  it  lay  frost-bound  at  the 
***'*"'*  Texel.  The  stadholdcr  and  his  family  fled  to  England, 
and  the  disorganized  remnants  of  the  allied  forces  under 
the  duke  of  York  retreated  into  Germany.    The  "  patriots,"  as 

the  anti-Orange  republicans  still  styled  themselves, 
5K!-  Y.  f^cived  the  French  with  open  arms  and  public  re- 
joicings, and  the  government  was  reorganized  so  as 
to  bring  it  into  close  harmony  with  that  of  Paris.  The  stad- 
holderate,  the  offices  of  captain  and  admiral-general,  and  all  the 
ancient  organization  of  the  United  Netherlands  were  abolished, 
and  were  transformed  into  the  Batavian  Republic,  in  close 

alliance  with  France.  But  the  Dutch  had  soon  cause 
Vj^^i^g  to  regret  their  levolutionary  ardour.  French  alliance 
iftpabtk,     meant  French  domination,  and  participation  in  the 

wars  of  the  Revolution.  Its  consequences  were  the 
total  ruin  of  Dutch  commerce,  and  the  seizure  of  all  the  Dutch 
colonies  by  the  English.    Internally  one  change  of  government 

succeeded  another;  after  the  States-General  came  a 
^a^Jnf  national  convention;  then  in  1798  a  constituent 
n«ac         assembly  with  an  executive  directory;  then  chambers 

of  representatives;  then  a  return  to  the  earlier  systems 
under  the  names  of  the  eight  provincial  and  one  central  Com- 
missions (1801).  These  changes  were  the  outcome  of  a  gradual 
reaction  in  a  conservative  direction. 

The  peace  of  Amiens  gave  the  country  a  little  rest,  and  the 
Dutch  got  back  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  their  West  Indian 

colonies;  it  was,  however,  but  the  brief  and  deceptive 
fUlom^f  *"t*^^"*^<^  between  two  storms;  when  war  began 
laas.  again  England  once  more  took  possession  of  all  she 

had  restored.  In  1805  the  autocratic  will  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  imposed  upon  them  a  new  constitution,  and  Rutgcr 
Jan  Schimmclpenninck  (1765-18^5)  was  made,  under  the 
ancient  title  of  grand  pensionary,  head  of  the  government. 
In  the  next  year  the  French  emperor  added  Holland,* 
as  the  United  Provinces  were  now  named,  to  the  *ring  of. 
dependent  sovereignties,  by  means  of  which  be  sought  to 
build  up  a  universal  empire,  and  he  forced  his  brother  Louis 
to  be  the  unwilling  king  of  an  unwilling  people.  The  new 
Lmih  ^^^S  was  a  man  of  excellent  intentions  and  did  his 
BoaapaiU  best  to  promote  the  interest  of  his  subjects,  but  finding 
Kimgoi  himself  unable  to  protect  them  from  the  despotic 
Hottaa4.  ©verlordship  of  his  brother,  after  a  four  years'  reign, 
I^uis  abdicated.  In  1810  the  Northern  Netherlands  by  decree 
of  Napoleon  were  incorporated  in  the  French  empire,  and  had 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  conscription  and  of  a  crushing  weight  of 
taxation.  The  defeat  of  Leipzig  in  1813  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  revolt  in  the  Netherlands;  the  prince  of  Orange  (son 

of  William  V.)  was  recalled,  and  amidst  general 
^*  ^.  rejoicing  accepted  at  Amsterdam  the  offer  of  the 
Prtaet.       sovereignty  under  a  free  constitution  (Dec.  i,  1813), 

with  the  title  of  sovereign  prince.  On  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon  the  great  powers  determined  to  create  in  the  Low 
Countries  a  powerful  state,  and  by  the  treaty  of  London  (June 

14,  1814)  the  Belgians  were  united  with  the  Dutch 
•Jihe  *  provinces  to  form  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
Kiagdom  which  was  also  to  include  the  bishopric  of  Li^ge  and 
ofibt         the  duchy  of  Bouillon,  and  the  prince  of  Orange  was 

placed  upon  the  throne  on  the  15th  of  March  1815  as 

William  I.,  king  of  the  Netherlands  (see  Wiluam  I., 

king  of  the  Netherlands).    The  ancestral  possessions  of  the 

House  of  Nassau  were  exchanged  for  Luxemburg,  of  which 

-    territory    King    William    in    his   personal    capacity 

grw^Dsyt,  became  grand  duke.    The  carrying  out  of  the  treaty 

was  delayed  by  the  Hundred  Days'  campaign, 
which  for  a  short  time  Uireatened  its  very  esstencc.     The 
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daring  invasion  of  Napoleon,  however,  afforded  t^  Dutch  and 
Belgian  contingents  of  the  allied  army  the  importunity  to  Ight 
side  by  side  under  the  command  of  William,  prince  of  Onnfe, 
eldest  son  of  the  new  king,  who  highly  distinguished  himself  bjr 
his  gallantry  at  Quatre  Bras,  and  afterwards  at  Waterloo  what 
he  was  wounded  (see  Wiluam  II.,  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands). The  Congress  of  Vienna  confirmed  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  treaty  of  London,  and 
William  I.  was  crowned  king  of  the  Netherlands  aX 
Brussels  on  the  27th  of  September  181 5.  Under  the  constita- 
tion  the  king,  as  hereditary  sovereign,  possessed  full  executive 
powers,  and  the  initiative  in  proposing  laws.  He  had 
the  power  of  appointing  his  own  council  of  state. 
The  legislative  body  bore  the  time-honoured  title  of 
States-General,  and  was  divided  into  an  Upper 
Chamber  nominated  by  the  king,  and  a  Lower  Chamber 
elected  by  the  people.  Freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  political  equality  were  principles  of  the  constitution, 
guaranteed  to  all. 

The  union  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  provinces,  like  so  maay 
of  the  territorial  arrangements  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  was 
an  attempt  to  create  a  strong  state  out  of  diverse 
and  jarring  elements.    It   was  an  artificial  union, 
which  nothing  but  consummate  tact  and  statesman- 
ship could  have  rendered  permanent  and  solid.    North 
and  south  were  divided  from  one  another  by  religious 
belief,    by    laws    and    usages,    by    material    interests,   aad 
by    two   centuries   and   a   half   of    widely    severed   natiood 
life.    The  Belgians  were  strict  Catholics,  the  Dutch  Calvinistic 
Protestants.    The  Dutch  were  chiefly  a  commerdxd  and  sea- 
faring people,   with   interests  in  distant   lands  and  cukxual 
possessions;   the   Belgians   were   agriculturists,   except  whoe 
their  abundance  of  minerals  made  them  manufacturers.    Hk 
national  traits  of  the  Dutch  were  a  blend  of  German  and  Ei^Iisk, 
the  national  leaning  of  the  Belgians  was  towards  France  and 
French  ideals.     Nevertheless  the  materials  were  there  out  of 
which  a  really  broad-minded  and  conciliatory  handling  of  religkia 
and  racial  difficulties  might  have  gradually  built  up  a  Nether* 
land  nation  able  to  hold  from  its  population  and  resources 
a  considerable  place  among  European  powers.     For  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  some  two-thirds  of  the  Belgian  people  are  bf 
origin  and  language  of  the  same  race  as  the  Dutch.    But  whet 
difficulties  and  differences  arose  between  North  and  South,  as 
they  were  sure  to  arise,  they  were  not  dealt  with  wisely.   Tlie 
king  had  good  intentions,  but  his  mind  was  warped  by  Dutcb 
prejudices,  and  he  was  ill-advised  and  acted  unadvisedly.     Tk 
consequences  were  the  Belgian  Revolution  of  i8jo,      |^ 
which  ended  in  the  intervention  of  the  great  powers, 
and  the  setting  up,  in  1831,  of  Belgium  as  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom.    The  final  settlement  of  outstanding 
questions  between  the  two  countries  was  not  reached  till  i8j9 
(for  an  account  of  the  Belgian  Revolution,  see  Belciux).   King 
WilliamI.inthefollowingyear,havingbecomeunpopular 
through  his  resistance  to  reform,  resigned  his  crown  to 
his  son  William  II.,  who  reigned  in  peace  till  hb     ^ 
death  in  1849,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son  William  III.  (see  Willum  III.,  king  of  the  Netherlands). 
His  accession  marked  the  beginning  of  constitutional  govcn- 
ment  in  the  Netherlands.     William  I.  had  been  to     ^k^v 
a  large  extent  a  personal  ruler,  but  William  II.,         aiwrf 
though  for  a  time  following  in  his  father's  steps,  had      j?"* 
been  moved  by  the  revolutionary  outbreaks  of  1848 
to  concede  a  revision  of  the  constitution.     The  fundamentil 
law  of  1848  enacted  that  the  first  chamber  of  the  State- 
General  should  be  elected  by  the  Provincial  Estates 
instead  of  being  appointed  by  the  king,  and  that  the 
second  chamber  should  be  elected  directly  by  all 
persons  paying  a  certain  amount  in  taxation.   Ministers 
were  declared  responsible  to  the  States-General,  and  a  libcnl 
measure  of  self-government  was  also  granted.    During  the  k»| 
reign  of  William  III.  (1849-1890)  the  chief  strug^es  of  partio 
in  the  Netherlands  centred  round  religious  educatiOB.    Oi 
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tJODM.iia.  supported  by  the  Calviniatic  peuutry , 
Le  Citholici,  who  npreseot  mbout  one-third  of 
od  hive  theii  hcadqiuTten  ia  Dutfii  Bnbant,  j 
Uulch  Fluden  mnd  Limbuig,  There  ii  ilso  in  the  Netherlinda 
■  null,  but  very  alcenuous  lodAlist  parly,  vhich  wu  touoded 
by  the  uljve  pnpngiindt  af  ui  ci-putor  DomeU-Nieuwenbuia, 
It  dnwi  iti  chief  itreafth  from  AmatodAm  and  ^^f<»'"  onuitiy 
diitricLi  of  Fiieiiuid. 

The  liberals  were  in  pOKei  from  1B71  to  iSSS  contiououily, 
but  n  Catbolic-uiti-revolatioury  ministry  under  Baron  Mackay 

held  office  from  liSS  to  teQt,  and  a^in  a  coalition 

*i^"     ministiy  «ai  formed  in  1901  with  Dr  Kuyper  at  its 
^,  bead.     From  1S94  to  1S97  >  ministry  of  moderate 

liberals  suppacted  by  >  targe  part  of  the  Catholic 
(Dd  anti-revolulioiuuy  p*rties  were  b  power.  The  constitD- 
tioo  oi  rS4S  made  it  the  duty  ol  the  Hate  to  provide  free  primary 
(Hulat  edoation.  but  it  allowed  10  members  of  all  creeds  the 
liberty  of  establitliiiig  prime  kIiimIi,  and  Ibis  wis  carried  into 
eflect  by  ■  b<r  pused  in  lisj  by  llie  joint  efforts  of  tbe  libenU 
and  Catholia  aitioit  the  opposition  of  the  ortbodoi  CalvioliU. 
But  (he  long  Uberal  ascoidaiicy  dosed  Ibe  noki  0!  the  Ctthollc- 
CalviniaC  coolilton,  and  united  them  against  the  neutral  schools, 
and  in  iUq  (hey  wen  able  to  pass  a  [aw  enabling  not  only  the 
""■**■*■""*  poblic  schools,  but  alf  private  schools  organized 
by  Booetiea  and  bodiei  recognized  by  the  law  to  receive  aub- 
Tentioos  from  the  state.  In  iggo  there  were  3000  public  schools 
with  450,000  Bcholan  and  1300  private  achook'with  195,000 

The  subject  of  tbe  exteoiloa  of  the  franchise  has  also  been 
the  cause  of  violent  party  strife  and  ccDiroversy.  It  was  taken 
in  band  ai  early  ai  i8;i,  but  as  1  revision  of  tbe  ccnilitution 
was  oecnHty.  aa  change  ws*  actually  carried  out  till  1887, 
Tbe  bw  o(  that  year  lowered  the  qualification  of  the  payer  of 
a  direct  UI  to  le  fl.  Volet  were  given  to  all  householder! 
Lty.  and  to  all  lodgen 


Guinea,  agreed  to  recognize 
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Lcational  and  mdal  qtudificatloos,  whose 
debnitJOD  was  left  to  be  spedGtd  by  a  liter  la^'-  '^e  passing 
ol  sodi  a  law  was  deferred  by  the  coalition  (Catbolic-OrUwdoi) 
minisl^  of  iMS-iS^r.  The  hlieral  ministry  of  1S91  attempted 
^  a  peoposaJ  was  made  by  thi 


with  tbe  sultan  of  Achin 

>u[ce  ol  (rouble  to  Dutch 

:S7i  Cieit  Britain,  in  ucbange 

IS  of  Hollaed  on  the  utM  of         '*^ 

the  light  of  the  Dutch        Jjj* 

inh  of  Sumatra.     Tbe  lulian  of 

by  force  of  arms  the  eSons  of  the  Dutch  to  make 

their  occupation  eBective,  and  has  succeeded  in  maiotaining  a 

vigorous  reustance,  the  Dutch  colonial  troopB  Budering  severely 

from  the  effects  of  the  insalubrious  climate.     Until  rS7i  the 

surplus  derived  from  tbe  colonial  budget  had  been  turned  into 

a  deficit,  and  the  necessity  of  Impoaing  ficsh  taxes  to  meet  (he 

war  expenses  haa  led  to  iIk  downfall  both  of  individual  minittiies 

William  UI.  dying  in  iSqo  was  succeeded  by  hit  only  surviving 
cbildi  Wilfaelmina.  The  new  queen  being  a  minor,  her  mother^ 
the  queen-dowager  Emma,  became  regent.  Otu 
effect  of  the  accesion  of  (Jueen  Wilhelmina  wu  tbe  SSH 
teverance  of  the  bond  between  the  Netherlands  and  ^^SZ 
LuiembuTg,  Tbe  grand  duchy,  being  hereditary 
only  in  tbe  male  line,  passed  to  the  nearest  agnate,  tbe  duke  of 
Nassau.  In  1898  (he  queen,  having  reached  the  age  of  eighteen, 
aasunied  the  govenuneot.  She  married  in  iQor  Prince  Henry  of 
HecUenburg.  The  outbreak  of  the  Boer  War  in  1S99  led  to 
1  siroDg  outburst  of  sympathy  among  the  Dutch  on  behalf  of 
(heir  kinsmen  in  South  Africa,  and  tbeie  were  limes  during  the 
war,  espedilly  after  President  Ktuger  had  Bed  from  the 
Transvaal  in  a  Dutch  war  vessel  and  bad  letlled  in  Holland, 
when  it  was  a  task  of  some  difficulty  foe  (be  Dutch  government 
to  prevent  the  relations  between  Great  BriUin  and  the  Nether- 
lands from  becoming  strained.  The  ministry,  however,  under 
Dr  Kuyper  were  able  to  keep  the  popular  feeling  in  favour  of 
the  Boen  in  restraint,  and  to  maintain  towards  Great  Bri(aiD 
■  correct  altitude  of  strict  neutrality.  In  190]  (he  government 
took  ittong  measures  (0  prevent  a  threatened  general  strike  of 
railway  employees,  the  militaty  were  called  out,  and  occupied  the 
stations.  A  bill  was  passed  by  the  States-General  declaring 
railway  strikes  ilU«aL  Tbe  elections  of  190s  for  the  Second 
Cbainber  gave  (he  libtralt  a  nimw  majority  of  four.  Dr  Kuyper 
accbrdingly  resigned,  and  a  moderate  liberal  cabinet  was  formed 
by  Th.  H.  de  Meetter.  The  fact  that  up  to  1903  the  queen  had 
not  become  a  mother  gradually  t*used  some  public  concern  as 
to  the  succession;  but  in  igog  Queen  Wlhelmina,  amid  national 
rcjoidngs,  gave  birth  to  a  princess. 
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ivenal     . 


^^^^m,     rilief.   Tliia  propceal  caused  a  cleavage  ri^t  throi 
all  parties.    It  was  supported  by  the  radical  left, 
a  large  portion  of  tbe  Ortbodox-Calvinlsts  under  Dr  Kuyi 
and  by  some  Catfaohc*;  it  bad  against  it  the  moderate  liber 
(be  aristocratic  secUoa  ol  tbe  Orthodox- Calvinists,  the  bulk  of     ' 
tbe  Calbolio,  and  a  few  radicals  under  an  influential  leai 
van  Honlcn.     After  a  fierce  electoral  fight  the  Takkiim  w 
victon  at  tbe  first  polls,  but  were  beaten  at  the  second  ballc 
Of  the  40  Takkiau,  js  "ere  liberals;  of  the  54  anti-Takkians, 
14  wen  Catb^ics.     A  nodetate  liberal  oioistry  was  formed 
(1894)  aad  in  1896  carried  Into  law  what  was  known  as  the 
van  Houtea  project    It  gave  (he  tight  of  voting  to  all  Dutchmen 
ova  twetuy-five  years  ol  age,  who  paid  1  fl.  in  direct  (aiaUon; 
were  bous^uUert  01  lodgen  as  deSrud  Id  1887,  or  tenants  of    ^ 
a  Kistl  of,  at  least,  14  tons;  were  tbe  recipients  of  a  '  ' 
satarlei  or  bad  certain  deposiis  in  the  pnblic  funds  or  savings    j 
banks.    By  this  refsem  (be  number  of  electots,  which  had  been    < 
nlted  in  1S87  from  140,00a  to  300,000,  was  augmented  ti 
7oo,ooo.    The  quadon  of  universal  oiiliiary  servici 
llSHJ       haa  idto  divided  pariiea.     The  pdndple  of  personal    j 

KTvice  hat  been  stcon^y  opposed  by  the  Catholics 
•ad  cooKrvMives,  bnt  became  the  law  of  (be  land  in  1898,  though 
ciemptioea  irarc  eonceded  in  favour  of  ecdetiattlct  and  certain    ] 
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Cesckudemsder,Ned4rlandscke  LeUerkunde  (2  vob.  i83i);  C.  Busken 
HQet,  Het  Land  van  Rembrandt-studien  over  de  Nordnederlandsck* 
heschaoing  in  de  17 1  uuw  (2  vob.»  1886);  L.  D.  Petit,  Repertorium 
dtr  verkandelingen  en  bijdragen  hetreffende  de  gesckiedenis  des  Voter' 
lands  in  tijdsckriften  en  mengel  werken  tot  op  tgoo  versckenen,  2  parts 
(190^) ;  other  parts  of  this  valuable  repertorium  are  in  course  of 
publication.  (G.  E.) 

H0LL4ND.  COUNTY  AND  PROVINCB  OF.— The  first  mention 
of  Holland  in  any  document  is  found  in  an  imperial  gift  brief 
dated  May  2nd,  1064.  In  this  the  phrase  "  omnis  comitatus 
in  HoUandt  "  occurs,  but  without  any  further  description  of  the 
locality  indicated.  A  comparison  with  other  docimientary 
evidence,  however,  leads  to  the  identification  of  Holland  with 
the  forestum  Merweda,  or  the  bush-grown  fenland  lying  between 
the  Waal,  the  old  Meusc  and  the  Merwe.  It  is  the  district 
surrounding  the  town  of  Dordrecht.  A  portion  of  the  orig^al 
Holland  was  submerged  by  a  great  inundation  in  142 1,  and  its 
modem  appellation  of  Biesbosch  (reed-foreit)  is  descriptive  of 
what  must  have  been  the  condition  of  the  entire  district  in  early 
times.  The  word  Holland  is  indeed  by  many  authorities  thought 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Holt-land  (it  was  sometimes  so  spelt  by 
I3th-centuiy  writers)  and  to  signify  wood-land.  The  earliest 
spelling  is,  however,  Holland,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  it 
means  lowlying-land  (holsbollqw),  a  derivation  which  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  district  in  Lincolnshire  which  bears 
the  same  name. 

The  title  count  of  Holland  appears  to  have  been  first  borne 
by  the  Frisian  count  Dirk  m.,  who  founded  Dordrecht  (about 
1015)  and  made  it  his  residence  (see  below).  It  was 
2**J  not,  however,  till  late  in  the  nth  century  that  his 
^HSmt  successors  adopted  the  style  "  HoUandensis  cotnes  "  as 
their  territorial  designation  (it  is  found  for  the  first 
time  on  a  seal  of  Dirk  V.  1083),  and  that  the  name  Holland 
became  gradually  extended  northwards  to  connote  all  the 
land  subject  to  the  rule  of  the  counts  between  Tezel  and 
the  Maas. 

The  be^nnings  of  the  history  of  this  feudal  state  (the  later 
Holland)  centre  round  the  abbey  of.Egmont  in  whose  archives 
g^y.,  its  records  have  been  preserved.  In  922  Charles  the 
""''  Simple  gave  in  full  possession  to  a  count  in  Frisia, 
Dirk  by  name  (a  shortened  form  of  Diederic,  Latin  Theodoricus), 
**  the  church  of  Egmbnt  with  all  that  belonged  to  it  from  Swit- 
hardeshage  to  Kinhem."  This  man,  usually  known  as  Dirk  I., 
died  about  939  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name. 
Among  the  records  of  the  abbey  of  Egmont  is  a  doomient  by 
which  the  emperor  Amulf  gave  to  a  certain  count  Gerolf  the 
same  hind  "  between  Swithardeshage  and  Kinhem,"  afterwards 
held  by  Dirk  I.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  this  Gerolf  was 
his  father,  otherwise  their  deed  of  gift  would  not  have  been 
•^  preserved  among  the  family  papers.     Dirk  II.  was 

""'*'  the  founder  of  the  abbey  of  Egmont.  His  younger 
son  Egbert  became  archbishop  of  Treves.  His  elder  son  Amulf 
married  Liutgardls,  daughter  of  Siegfried  of  Luxemburg  and 
sister-in-law  of  the  emperor  Henry  II.  He  obtained  from  the 
m^f^^  emperor  Otto  III.,  with  whom  he  was  in  great  favour 
•/*te  in  983,  a  considerable  extension  of  territory,  that  now 
tfMBto-  covered  by  the  Zuider  Zee  and  southward  down  to 
*■■■•  Nijmwegen.    In  the  deed  of  gift  he  is  spoken  of  as 

holding  the  three  countships  of  Maasland,  Kinhem  or  Kennemer- 
land  and  Texla  or  Texel;  in  other  words  his  mie  extended  over 
the. whole  country  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Maas  or  Meuse  to 
the  Vlie.  He  appears  also  to  have  exeicised  authority  at  Ghent. 
^^^  He  died  in  988.  Amulf  was  count  till  993,  when  he  was 
^**^'  slain  in  battle  against  the  west  Frisians,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  twelve-year-old  son  Dirk  lU.  During  the 
guardianship  of  his  mother,  Liutgardls,  the  boy  was  despoiled  of 
almost  all  his  possessions,  except  Kennemerland  and  Maasland. 
But  no  sooner  was  he  arrived  at  man's  estate  than 
.^^  Dirk  turned  upon  his  enemies  with  courage  and  vigour. 

He  waged  war  successfully  with  Adclbold,  the  powerful  bishop 
of  Utrecht,  and  made  himself  master  not  only  of  his  ancestral 
possessions,  but  of  the  district  on  the  Meuse  known  as  the 
Bushland  of  Mcrwcda  {forestum  Mcrweda),  hitherto  sul^ject  to 


the  see  of  Utrecht.  In  the  midstr  of  tUs  mushy  tnct,  dt  t 
point  commanding  the  courses  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Wssl. 
he  built  a  castle  (about  Z015)  and  began  to  leyy 
toUs.  Around  this  castle  sprang  up  the  town  of  Thuie- 
drecht  or  Dordrecht.  The  possession  of  this  stron^bold 
was  so  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  Tld,  Cologne 
and  the  Rhenish  towns  with  England  that  complaints  woe 
made  by  the  bishop  of  Utrecht  and  the  archbish<^  of  Cokgne 
to  the  emperor.  Henry  II.  took  the  part  of  the  compbinssts 
and  commissioned  Duke  Godfrey  of  Lorraine  to 
chastise  the  yotmg  Frisian  count.  Duke  Godfrey 
invaded  Dirk's  lands  with  a  large  army,  but  they  were 
impeded  by  the  swampy  nature  of  the  country  sjid 
totally  defeated  with  heavy  loss  (July  29,  loxS).  The  duke 
was  himself  taken  prisoner.  The  residt  was  that  Dirk  was  not 
merely  confirmed  in  his  possession  of  Dordrecht  and  the  Merveds 
Bushland  (the  later  Holland)  but  also  of  the  territory  of  a  vaasd 
of  the  Utrecht  see.  Dirk  Bavo  by  name,  which  be 
conquered.  This  victory  of  10x8  is  often  regarded  as 
the  true  starting-point  of  the  history  of  the  county  of  ft""^*^ 
Holland.  Having  thus  established  lus  rale  in  the  ''■'^■^ 
south,  Dirk  next  proceeded  to  bring  into  subjedioa  the 
Frisians  in  the  north.  He  appointed  his  brother  Si^xid  or 
Sikka  as  govemor  over  them.  In  his  later  years  Diik  west 
upon  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  from  which  be  retomcd  it 
Z034;  and  ruled  in  peace  until  his  death  in  X039. 

His  son,  Diric  IV.,  was  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of  Ui 
warlike  and  strenuous  race.  He  began  the  long  strife  with  the 
counts  of  Flanders,  as  to  the  lordship  over  Walcfaeren 
and  other  islands  of  Zeeland;  the  quarrel  was  im- 
portant, as  dealing  with  the  borderland  between  Frendi  sad 
German  overlordship.  This  strife,  which  lasted  400  years,  <Sd 
not  at  first  break  out  into  actual  warfare,  because  both  Diik 
and  Baldwin  V.  of  Flanders  had  a  common  danger  in  nmn^ 
the  emperor  Henry  III.,  who  in  X046  occupied  the  wtt 
lands  in  dispute.  Dirk  allied  himself  with  Godfrey 
the  Bearded  of  Lorraine,  who  was  at  war  with  the 
emperor,  and  his  territory  was  invaded  by  a  powerful 
imperial  fleet  and  army  (1047).  But  Dirk  entrendied  hinadK 
in  his  stronghold  at  Vlaardingen,  and  when  winter  came  on  k 
surrounded  and  cut  off  with  his  light  boats  a  number  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  and  destroyed  a  large  part  of  their  army  as  thcjr 
made  their  way  amidst  the  marches,  which  impeded  tbdi 
retreat.  He  was  able  to  recover  what  he  had  lost  and  to  make 
peace  on  his  own  terms.  Two  years  later  he  was  again  assaSed  by 
a  coalition  headed  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the  bisbop 
of  Utrecht.  They  availed  themselves  of  a  very  hard  winter  to 
penetrate  into  the  land  over  the  frozen  water.  Dirk  offend  s 
stout  resistance,  but,  according  to  the  most  trustworthy  accovnt, 
was  enticed  into  an  ambuscade  and  was  killed  in  the  fi|^t  (1049). 
He  died  unmarried  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Floris  L 

Floris,  like  his  predecessors,  was  hard-fighting  jind  tenadooSi 
He  gradually  recovered  possession  of  his  ancestral  lands.   Bi 
found  a  formidable  adversary  in  the  able  and  wariike     n^ji 
William,  who,  becoming  bi^op  of  Utrecht  in  1054, 
was  determined  to  recover  the  lost  possessions  of  hb  see;  and 
in  1058,  in  alliance  with  Hanno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  Egbot, 
margrave  of  Brandenburg,  the  bishop  of  Li6ge  and  otheBi 
invaded  the  Frisian  territory.    At  first  success  attended  the 
invaders  and  many  places  fell  into  their  hands,  but  finally  tSxf 
were  surprised  and  defeated  near  Dordrecht.    The  counti  of 
Guelders  and  Louvain  were  among  the  prisoners  that  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Floris.    The  attack  was  renewed  in  xo6i.   Is  • 
battle  at  Nederhemert  Floris  met  with  his  death  in  the  bov 
of  victory.    He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  as,  wearied  vith 
pursuing,  he  lay  asleep  imder  a  tree.    He  was  succeeded  hf  hii 
son,  Dirk  V.,  a  child,  imder  the  guardianship  of  his 
mother,  Gertmde  of  Saxony.    Bishop  William  seems 
now  to  have  seized  his  opportunity  and  occupied  all  the  tcrritoiy 
that  he  claimed.    In  this  he  was  confirmed  by  two  chacten  d 
the  emperor  Henry  IV.  (April  30  and  May  2,  X064).    ABMOg 
I  the  possessions  thus  assigned  to  him  is  foimd  CMnlotet  MMil 
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»  EtHmtdt  atm  omniXlmi  ad  banmum  retolem  perUnentUms.   An 
cxuninatioQ  of  these  documents  showB  the  possessions  of  Dirk 
u  M  WtstJKmgi  et  circa  eras  Rktni,  i.€.  west  of  the  Vile  and 
around  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine.    Gertrade  and  her  son  appear 
to  have  withdrawn  to  the  islands  of  Frisia  (Zeeland),  leaving 
William  in   undisturbed  occupation  of  the  disputed  lands. 
In  1063  Gertrude  contracted  a  marriage  with  Robert,  the 
second  son  of  Baldwin  V.  of  Flanders,  a  man  famous  for  his 
adventuiotts  career  (see  Flamdexs).   On  his  marriage  his  father 
invested  him  with  Imperial  Flanders,  as  an  apanage 
including  the  islands  of  Frisia  (2^1and)  west  of  the 
Scheldt.    He  now  became  guardian  to  his  stepson, 
in  whose  inheritance  lay  the  i^nds  east  of  the  Scheldt. 
Robert  thus,  in  his  own  right  and  that  of  Dirk,  was 
ruler  of  all  Frisia  (Zeeland),  and  thus  became  known 
among  his  Flemish  countrymen  as  Robert  the  Frisian.    The 
death  of  his  brother  Baldwin  VI.  in  X070  led  to  civil  war  in 
Flanders,  the  claim  of  Robert  to  the  guardianship  of  his  nephew ' 
Amulf  being  disputed  by  RichUde,  the  widow  of  Baldwin. 
The  issue  was  decided  by  the  decisive  victoiy  of  Robert  at 
Cassd  (February  1071)  when  Amulf  was  killeid  and  Richilde 
taken  prisoner  (see  Flamdexs).   While  Robert  was  thus  engaged 
in  Flanders,  an  effort  was  made  to  recover  "  the  County  of 
Holland"  and  other  lands  now  held  by  William  of  Utrecht. 
The  people  rose  in  revolt,  but  by  command  of  the  emperor 
Heniy  IV.  were  q)eedily  brought  back  under  episcopal  rule  by 
«n  army  imder  the  command  of  Godfrey  the  Hunchback, 
duke  of  Lower  Lorraine.  Again  in  1076,  at  the  request 
of  the  bishop,  Duke  Godfrey  visited  his  domains  in 
the  Frisian  borderland.     At  Delft,  of  which  town 
tradition  makes  Godfrey  the  founder,  the  duke  was 
treacherously  murdered  (February  26,  X076).  William 
of  Utrecht  died  on  the  X7th  of  the  following  April. 
Dirk  v.,  now  grown  to  man's  estate,  was  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  the  favourable  juncture.    With  the  help  of  Robert 
(his  stepfather)  he  raised  an  army,  besieged  Conrad, 
the  successor  of  William,  in  the  castle  of  Ysselmonde 
and  took  him  prisoner.    The  bishop  purchased  his 
liberty  by  surrendering  all  claim  to  the  disputed  lands. 
Henceforth  the  Frisian  counts  became  definitively 
known  as  counts  of  Holland.    Dirk  V.  died  in  109 1 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ftoris  11.  the  Fat.    This  count 
bad  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  reign  of  thirty-one  years. 
f^g^  l£     After  his  death  (i  i a 2)  his  widow,  PetroniUa  of  Saxony, 
governed  in  the  name  of  Dirk  VI.,  who  was  a  minor. 
The  accession  of  her  half-brother,  Lothaire  of  Saxony,  to  the 
imperial  throne  on  the  death  of  Henry  V.  greatly  strengthened 
otkYi     ^  position.    The  East  Frisian  districts,  Oostergoo 
and  Westergoo,  were  by  Lothaire  transferred  from 
the  rule  of  the  bishops  of  Utrecht  to  that  of  the  counts  of  Holland 
(tiis)*    These  Frisians  proved. very  troublesome  subjects  to 
Dirk  VI.    In  X133  they  rose  in  insurrection  under  the  leader- 
sbip  of  Dirk's  own  brother,  Floris  the  Black.    The  emperor 
Conrad  IIL  (1138),  who  was  of  the  rival  house  of  Hoben- 
lUufca,  gave  back  these  FrisiiCn  districts  to  the  bishop;  it 
was  in   truth   somewhat   of   an   empty  gift.    The    Frisian 
peasants  and    fisher    folk    loved    their    independence,    and 
vere  equally  refractory  to  the  rule  of  any  distant  overlord, 
vbether  count  or  bishop.    Dirk  VL  was  succeeded  in  1x57  by 
Floris  in. 

Floris  HI.  reversed  the  traditional  policy  of  his  house  by 
allying  himself  with  the  Hobenstaufens.  He  became  a  devoted 
^^^^  adherent  and  friend  of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  He  had 
M  troubles  with  West  Friesland  and  Groningen,  and  a 

war  with  the  count  of  Flanders  concerning  their 
respective  rights  in  West  Zeeland,  in  which  he  was  beaten. 
In  1x70  a  great  flood  caused  immense  devastation  in  the  north 
and  helped  to  form  tlie  Zuider  Zee.  In  x  189  Floris  accompanied 
Fredeikk  Barbarossa  upon  the  third  Crusade,  of  which  he  was  a 
m^y^  distinguished  leader.  He  died  in  X190  at  Antioch  of 
pestilence.  His  son,  Dirk  VII.,  had  a  stormy,  but  on 
tbe  whole  successful  reign.   Contesu  with  the  flemings  in  West 
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Zeeland  and  with  the  West  Frisians,  sttned  up  to  revolt  by  his 

brother  William,  ended  in  his  favour.     The  brothers  were 

reconciled  and  William  was  made  count  of  East  Friesland.     In 

xaoa,  however.  Dirk  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 

duke  of  Brabant,  and  had  to  purchase  peace  on  humiliating  terms. 

He  only  survived  his  defeat  a  short  time  and  died  early  in 

1204,  leaving  as  his  only  issue  a  daughter,  Ada,  17  years  of  age. 

The  question  of  female  succession  thus  raised  was  not  likely 

to  be  accepted  without  a  challenge  by  William.    It  had  been  the 

intention  of  Dirk  VII.  to  secure  the  recognition  of  his  daughter's 

rights  by  appointing  his  brother  her  guardian.     His  widow 

Alida,  however,  an  ambitious  woman  of  strong  character,  as 

soon  as  her  husband  was  dead,  hurried  on  a  marriage  between 

Ada  and  Count  Louis  of  Loon;  and  attempted  with  the  nobles 

of  Holland,  who  now  for  the  first  time  make  their  appearance  as 

a  power  in  the  country,  to  oppose  the  claim  which  William  had' 

made  to  the  countship  as  heir  in  the  male  line.    A  struggle 

ensued.    William  was  supported  by  the  Zeelanders   tgnmmm.a 

and  Ada  was  forced  to  fly  to  England.    William, 

by  a  treaty  concluded  with  Louis  of  Loon  in  x3o6,  became 

undisputed  count.    He  took  an  active  part  in  the  events  of  his 

time.   He  fought  by  the  side  of  the  emperor  Otto  IV.  in  the  great 

battle  of  Bouvines  in  12x4  (see  Phxlip  Augustus),  and  was 

taken  prisoner.    Two  years  later  he  accompanied  Louis,  the 

eldest  son  of  Philip  Augustiis,  in  his  expedition  against  King 

John  of  England.    William  is  perhaps  best  known  in  history  by 

his  taking  part  in  the  fourth  Crusade.    He  distinguished  himself 

greatly  at  the  capture  of  Damietta  (12x9).     He  did  not  long 

survive  his  return  home,  dying  in  X222.    The  earliest  charters 

conveying  civic  privileges  in  the  county  of  Holland  date  from 

his  reign — those  of  Geertruidcnberg  (12x3)  and  of  Dordrecht 

(1220).    His  son  Floris  IV.,  being  a  minor,  succeeded    g^Qf/g/y 

him  under  the  guardianship  of  his  maternal  uncle, 

Gerard  III.  of  Gclderland.    He  maintained  in  later  life  close 

relations  of  friendship  with  Gerard,  and  supported  him  in  his 

quarrel  with  the  bishop  of  Utrecht  (x224-xa^6).    Floris  was 

murdered  in  123  5  at  a  tournament  at  Corbie  in  Picardy  by  the 

count  of  Qermont.-    Another  long  minority  followed  hk  death, 

during  which  his  brother  Otto,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  acted  as 

guardian  to  his  nephew  William  II. 

William  II.  became  a  man  of  mark.  Pope  Innocent  IV., 
having  deposed  the  emperor  Frederick  IL,  after  several  princes 
had  refused  to  allow  themselves  to  be  nominated  in 
the  pbce  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  caused  the  young 
count  of  Holland  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Romans 
(1247)  by  an  assembly  composed  chiefly  of  German  ecclesiastics. 
William  took  Aachen  in  1248  and  was  there  crowned  gkettd 
king;  and  after  Frederick's  death  in  1250,  he  had  a  Kiagmi 
considerable  party  in  Germany.  He  brought  a  war  <te 
with  Margaret  of  Flanders  (Black  Margaret)  to  a  *»■**«• 
successful  conclusion  (x  2 53).  He  was  on  the  point  of  proceeding 
to  Rome  to  be  crowned  emperor,  when  in  an  expedition  against 
the  West  Frisians  he  perished,  going  down,  horse  and  armour, 
through  the  ice  (1256).  Like  so  many  of  his  predecessors  he 
left  his  inheritance  to  a  child.  Floris  V.  was  but 
two  years  old  on  his  father's  death;  and  he  was 
destined  during  a  reign  of  forty  years  to  leave  a  deeper 
impress  upon  the  history  of  Holland  than  any  other  of  its 
counts.  Floris  was  a  man  of  chivalrous  character  and  high 
capacity,  and  throughout  his  reign  he  proved  himself  an  able 
and  beneficent  ruler.  Alike  in  his  troubles  with  his  turbulent 
subjects  and  in  the  perennial  disputes  with  his  neighbours 
he  pursued  a  strong,  far-sighted  and  successful  policy.  But  his 
active  interest  in  affairs  was  not  limited  to  the  Netherlands. 

He  allied  himself  closely  with  Edward  I.  of  England  ^j 

in  his  strife  with  France,  and  secured  from  the  English   wUk 
king  great  trading  advantages  for  his  people;  the  BtwaMl, 
staple  of  wool  was  placed  at  Dort  (Dordrecht)  and  *^^^^^ 
the  Hollanders  and  Zeelanders  got  fishing  rights  on    ^^" 
the  English  coast.      So  intimate  did  their  relations  become  that 
Floris  sent  his  son  John  to  be  educated  at  the  court  of  Edward 
with  a  view  to  his  marriage  with  an  English  princess.    To 
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balance  the  power  of  the  nobles  he  granted  charters  to  many  of 
the  towns.  Floris  made  himself  master  of  Amstelland  and 
Pf^  Gooiland;  and  Amsterdam,  destined  to  become  the 
Cbartarto  chief  commercial  town  of  Holland,  counts  him  the 
A»f<0r>  founder  of  its  greatness.  Its  earliest  extant  charter 
''^  dates  from  1275.    In  1296  Floris  forsook  the  alliance 

of  Edward  I.  for  that  of  Philip  IV.  of  France,  probably  because 
Edward  had  given  support  to  Guy,  count  of  Flanders,  in  his 
dynastic  dispute  with  John  of  Avesnes,  count  of  Hainaut, 
Floris's  nephew  (see  Flanders).  The  re^l  motives  of  his  policy 
will,  however,  never  be  known,  for  shortly  afterwards  a  con- 
spiracy of  disaffected  nobles,  headed  by  Gijsbrecht  van  Amstel, 
Gerard  van  Velzen  and  Wolfert  van  Borselen,  was 
formed  against  him.  He  was  by  them  basely  murdered 
in  the  castle  of  Muiden  (Jime  27,  1296).  The  tragic 
event  has  been  immortalized  in  dramas  from  the  pens  of 
Holland's  most  famous  writers  (see  Vondel,  Hooft).  The 
burghers  and  people,  who  knew  him  to  be  their  best  friend, 
took  such  vengeance  on  his  slayers  as  permanently  to  reduce 
the  power  of  the  nobles. 

John  I.,  his  son,  was  in  England  when  his  father  was  murdered; 
be  was  but  15  years  of  age,  feeble  in  body  and  mind.  He  was 
married  to  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Edward  I.  •  His 
reign  was  a  struggle  between  John  of  Avesnes,  the 
yoimg  count's  guardian  and  next  heir,  and  Wolfert  van  Borselen, 
who  had  a  strong  following  in  Zeeland.  In  1299  van  Borselen 
was  killed,  and  a  few  months  later  John  I.  died.  John  of 
Avesnes  was  at  once  recognized  as  his  successor  by  the  HoUanaers. 
Thus  with  John  I.  ended  the  first  line  of  counts,  after  a  rule 
of  nearly  400  years.  Europe  has  perhaps  never  seen 
^^fy  an  abler  series  of  princes  than  these  fourteen  Uneal 
ik»tkwt  descendants  of  Dirk  I.  Excepting  the  last  there 
am»  o#  is  not  a  weak  man  among  them.  Physically  handsome 
n«£%M  and  strong,  model  knights  of  the  days  of  chivalry, 
ffcTfffT  ^^^  ^ghters,  wise  statesmen,  they  were  bom  leaders 
of  men;  always  ready  to  advance  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  they  were  the  supporters  of  the  growing  towns, 
and  likewise  the  pioneers  in  the  task  of  converting  a  land 
of  marshes  and  swamps  into  a  fertile  agricultural  territory 
rich  in  flocks  and  herds.  As  individu^  they  had  their 
failings,  but  one  and  all  were  worthy  members  of  a  high-souled 
race. 

John  of  Avesnes,  who  took  the  title  of  John  II.,  was  the  son 
of  John  of  Avesnes,  count  of  Hainaut,  and  Alida,  sister  of 
j^^U^  William  II.  of  Holland.  On  his  succession  to  the 
oithm  countship  the  Hollanders  were  willing  to  receive  him, 
Uom90  9t  but  the  Zeelanders  were  hostile;  and  a  long  struggle 
AvtMata,  ensued  before  his  authority  was  generally  recognized. 
In  X30X  Bishop  William  of  Utrecht  invaded  Amstelland,  but 
was  killed  in  battle.  John  made  use  of  his  victory  to  secure  the 
election  of  his  brother  Guy  as  bishop  in  his  place.  A  war  with 
the  Flemings  followed,  in  which  the  Flemings  were  at  first 
victorious,  but  after  a  struggle  of  many  vicissitudes  they  were  at 
length  driven  out  of  Holland  and  Zeeland  in  1304.  John  II.  died 
in  that  year  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  William  III.,  surnamed 
the  Good  (1304- 133  7).  In  his  reign  the  long-standing  quarrel 
with  Flanders,  which  had  during  a  century  and  a  half 
caused  so  many  wars,  was  finally  settled  by  the  treaty 
of  1323,  by  which  the  full  possession  of  West  Zeeland 
was  granted  to  William,  who  on  his  part  renounced  all  claim  in 
Imperial  Flanders.  The  Amstelland  with  its  capital,  Amsterdam, 
which  had  hitherto  been  held  as  a  fief  of  Utrecht,  was  by  William, 
on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Bishop  Guy,  finally  annexed  to  Holland. 
This  count  did  much  to  encourage  civic  life  and  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  country.  He  had  close  relations  through 
marriage  with  the  three  principal  European  dynasties  of  his 
time.  His  wife  was  Jeanne  of  Valois,  niece  of  the  French  king; 
in  1323  the  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian  wedded  his  daughter 
Margaret;  and  in  1328  his  third  daughter,  Philippa  of  Hainaut, 
was  married  to  Edward  III.  of  England.  By  their  alliance 
William  III.  occupied  a  position  of  much  dignity  and  influence, 
which  he  used  to  further  the  interests  and  increase  the  welfare 
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of  his  hereditary  lands.  He  was  in  all  respects  a  great  priHi 
and  a  wise  and  prudent  statesman.  He  was  succeeded  by  kii 
son,  William  IV.,  who  was  the  ally  of  his  brother-in-law,  ...__ 
Edward  III.,  in  his  French  wars.  He  was  fond  of  adven- 
ture, and  in  1343  made  a  journey  to  the  Holy  Land  in 
disguise,  and  on  his  way  took  part  in  an  expedition  of  the 
knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order  against  the  Infidd  Weods  aad 
Lithuanians.  He  was  killed  in  battle  against  the  Frisius  m 
1345.  He  left  no  children,  and  the  question  as  to  the 
now  brought  on  Holland  a  period  of  violent  civil 
His  inheritance  was  claimed  by  his  eldest  sister, 
the  empress  Margaret,  as  well  as  by  Philippa  of 
Hainaut,  or  in  other  words,  by  Edward  m.  of  England. 
Margaret  came  in  person  and  was  duly  reoogniaed 
as  coimtess  in  Holland,  Zeeland  and  Hainaut;  but  ittnraed 
to  her  husband  after  appointing  her  second  son  (the  ddot, 
Louis,  renoimced  his  rights)  Duke  William  of  Bavaria,  ai 
stadholder  in  her  place.  William  was  but  sixteen,  and  <fisocder 
and  confusion  soon  reigned  in  the  land.  The  sadden  death  cf 
the  emperor  in  1347  added  to  the  difficulties  of  his  pOBtioa. 
In  1349  Margaret  was  induced  to  resign  her  sovereignty,  sad 
the  stadholder  became  count  under  the  title  of  William  fy^haK 
V.  This  wa»  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  famous  •#ia» 
parties  in  Holland,  known  as  Kabbeljauws  (Cods)  MmhW 
aiid  Hoeks  (Hooks);  the  former,  the  burgher  party, 
were  the  supporters  of  William  (possibly  the  n 
derived  from  the  light  blue,  scaly  looking  Bavarian  €oat  cf 
arms),  the  latter  the  party  of  the  disaffected  nobles,  who  waiHd 
to  catch  and  devour  the  fat  burgher  fish.  In  1350  such  mm 
the  disorder  in  the  land  that  Margaret,  at  the  request  of  the  nbbla^ 
came  to  Holland  to  take  into  her  owp  hands  the  rdns  of  goven- 
ment.  The  struggle  between  the  nobles  and  the  cities  broke  on 
into  civil  war.  Edward  III.  came  to  Margaret's  aid.  winfli^ 
a  sea-fight  off  Veere  in  1351;  a  few  weeks  later  the  Hoeb 
and  their  English  allies  were  defeated  by  William  and  the  Codi 
at  Vlaardingen — an  overthrow  which  ruined  Margaret's 
Edward  III.  shortly  afterwards  changed  sides,  and  the 
saw  herself  compelled  (1354)  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
her  son,  he  being  recognized  as  coimt  of  Holland  and  Zeciaai 
she  of  Hainaut.  Margaret  died  two  years  later,  leaving  WiOita, 
who  had  married  Matilda  of  Lancaster,  in  possession  of  tk 
entire  Holland-Hainaut  inheritance  (July  1356).  Hb  tctmc 
of  power  was,  however,  very  brief.  Before  the  dose  of  1357 
he  showed  such  marked  signs  of  insanity  that  his  wife,  with  kii 
own  consent  and  the  support  of  both  parties,  invited 
Duke  Albert  of  Bavaria,  younger  brother  of  William 
v.,  to  be  regent,  with  the  title  of  Ruward  (1358). 
William  lived  in  confinement  for  31  years.  Albeit  dU 
in  1404,  having  ruled  the  land  well  and  wisely  for  46  ycusi 
first  as  Ruward,  then  as  count.  Despite  outbreaks  from  tJise 
to  time  of  the  Hook  and  Cod  troubles,  he  was  able  to  make  Ms 
authority  respected,  and  to  help  forward  in  many  ways  tk 
social  progress  of  the  coimtry.  The  influence  of  the  towns  ms 
steadily  on  the  increase,  and  their  government  began  to  fol 
into  the  hands  of  the  burgher  patrician  class,  who  formed  tk 
Cod  party.  Opposed  to  them  were  the  nobility  and  the  kwtr 
classes,  forming  the  Hook  party.  In  Albert's  latter  ycais  i 
fresh  outbreak  of  civil  war  (1392-1395)  was  caused  by  theooaalS 
espousing  the  side  of  the  Cods,  while  the  Hooks  had  the  support 
of  his  eldest  son,  WUliam.  Albert  was  afterwards  reconc3ed 
to  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  as  William  VI.  in  1404.  __^_ 
On  his  accession  to  power  William  upheld  the  Hooks, 
and  secured  their  ascendancy.  His  reign  was  much 
troubled  with  civil  discords,  but  he  was  a  brave  soldier,  and 
generally  successful  in  his  enterprises.  He  died  in  1417,  kaving 
an  only  child,  a  daughter,  Jacqueline  (or  Jacoba), 
who  had  in  her  early  youth  been  married  to  John, 
heir  to  the  throne  of  France.  At  a  gathering  held  at 
the  Hague  (August  15,  14 16)  the  nobles  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  cities  of  Holland  and  Zeeland  had  promised  tf 
William's  request  to  support  his  daughter's  claims  to  the  sa> 
cession.   But  John  of  France  died  (April  14x7),  aad  Wiliiaa  VL 
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■boot  a  monUi  later,  leavfng  the  widowed  Jacqueline  tk' 
17  yeart  o£  age  face  to  face  with  a  difficult  situation.  She 
was  at  first  welcomed  in  Holland  and  Zeeland,  but  found 
her  claims  opposed  by  her  uncle,  John  of  Bavaria,  supported 
by  the  Cod  party.  Every  one  from  whom  she  might  have 
expected  help  betrayed  her  in  turn,  her  second  husbuid  John 
IV.  of  Brabant,  her  third  husband  Humphrey  of  Gloucester, 
her  cousin  Phih'p  the  Good  of  Burgundy,  all  behaved  shamefully 
to  her.  Her  romantic  and  sad  life  has  rendered  the  courageous 
and  accomplished  Jacqueline  the  most  picturesque  figure  in 
the  whole  history  of  Holland.  She  struggled  long  against  her 
powerful  kinsfolk,  nor  did  she  know  happiness  till  near  the  end 
of  ha  life,  when  she  abandoned  the  unequal  strife,  and  found 
repose  with  Frands  of  Borselen,  Ruward  of  Holland,  her  fourth 
husband.  Him  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  craftily 
seized;  and  thereby  in  1433  the  Duchess  Jacqueline  was  com- 
pelled to  cede  her  rights  over  the  counties  of  Holland  and 
Hainaut.  Consequently  at  her  death  in  1436,  as  she  left  no 
children,  Philip  succeeded  to  the  full  and  undisputed 
possession  of  her  lands.  He  had  already  acquired  by 
inheritance,  purchase  or  force  almost  all  the  other 
Netherland  states;  and  now,  with  the  extinction  of 
the  Bavarian  line  of  counts,  Holland  ceased  to  have 
an  independent  existence  and  became  an  outlying  province 
of  the  growing  Burgundian  power  (see  Burcondy).  During 
the  years  that  followed  the  accession  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Duke  Philip,  Holland  plays  but  an  insignificant 
part.  It  was  governed  by  a  stadholder,  and  but 
imaD  respect  was  shown  for  its  chartered  rights  and  privileges. 
The  quarrels  between  the  Hook  and  Cod  factions  stUl  continued, 
but  the  outbreaks  of  dvil  strife  were  quickly  repressed  by  the 
strong  band  of  Philip.  Holland  during  this  time  contented 
rmiifai  bersdf  with  growing  material  prosperity.  Her 
lagaiatB  herring  fishery,  rendered  more  valuable  by  the  curing 
y^  ^  process  docovered  or  introduced  by  Benkelszoon, 
brought  her  increasing  wealth,  and  her  fishermen 
were  already  lajring  the  foxmdations  of  her  future  maritime 
greatness.  It  was  in  the  days  of  Duke  Philip  that  Lorenz 
Koster  of  Haarlem  contributed  his  share  to  the  discovery  of 
printing.  During  the  reign  of  Charies  the  Bold  (1467-1477) 
^  the  Hollanders,  like  the  other  subjects  of  that  warlike 

ftrJTirtf  pnnce,  suffered  much  from  the  burden  of  taxation. 
An  outbreak  at  Hoom  was  by  Charles  sternly  repressed. 
The  Hollanders  were  much  aggrieved  by  the  establishment 
of  a  high  court  of  justice  for  the  entire  Netherlands  at  Mechlin. 
(1474).  This  was  regarded  as  a  serious  breach  of  their  privileges. 
The  succession  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  led  to  the  grant- 
,^  ing  to  Holland  as  to  the  other  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands,  of  the  Great  Privilege  of  March  1477,  which 
rertored  the  most  important  of  their  andent  rights  and  liberties 
(ace  NsTHEiiANDs).  A  high  court  of  justice  was  established 
for  Holland,  Zeeland  and  Friesland,  and  the  use  of  the  native 
language  was  made  offidaL  The  Hook  and  Cod  troubles 
again  disturbed  the  country.  Hook  uprisings  took  place  at 
Leiden  and  Dordrecht  and  had  to  be  repressed  by  armed 
force. 

By  the  sodden  death  of  the  Duchess  Mary  in  1482  her  posses* 
ttoos,  induding  the  county  of  Holland,  passed  to  her  infant  son, 
Philip,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  father  the  Arch- 
duke  Maximilian  of  Austria.  Thus  the  Burgundian 
dynasty  was  succeeded  by  that  of  the  Habsburgs. 
During  the  regency  of  Maximilian  the  turbulence  of 
the  Hooka  caused  much  strife  and  unrest  in  Holland.  Their 
leaders,  FVajids  of  Brederode  and  John  of  Naaldwijk,  seized 
Rotterdam  and  other  places.  Their  overthrow  finally  ended 
the  strife  between  Hooks  and  Cods.  The  "Bread 
and  Cheese  War,*'  an  uprising  of  the  peasants  in 
North  Hdland  caused  by  famine,  is  a  proof  of  the 
mtaery  caosed  by  dvil  discords  and  oppressive  taxation.  In 
i4Mt  Maximilian  having  been  elected  emperor,  Philip  was 
declared  of  age.  His  assumption  of  the  government  was  greeted 
villi  Joy  In  HoDand,  and  in  his  rdgn  the  province  enjoyed  rest 
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and  its  fisheries  benefited  from  the  commerdal  treaty  oon- 
duded  with  England.    The  stoiy  of  Holland  during  j^ 
the  long  rdgn  of  his  son  and  successor  Charles  III.  Bmf»mr 
(1506-1555),  better  known  as  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  OuHu  V. 
bdongs  to  the  general  history  of  the  Netherlands  ^^^^ 
(see  Nktheriands).   On  the  abdication  of  Charles,  his 
son  Philip  II.  of  Spain  became  Philip  III.,  count  of  Holland,  the 
ruler  whose  arbitrary  rule  in  church  and  state  brought  about 
the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands.    His  appointment  of    pta^m. 
William,  prince  of  Orange,  as  stadholder  of  Holland 
and  Zeeland  was  destined  to  have  momentous  results  to  the 
future  of  those  provinces  (see  Wilxjax  the  Silent).    The 
capture  of  Brill  and  of  Flushing  in  1572  by  the  Sea- 
Beggars  led  to  the  submission  of  the  greater  part  of 
Holland  and  Zeeland  to  the  authority  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  who,  as  stadholder,  summoned  the  states 
of  Holland  to  meet  at  Dordrecht.   This  act  was  the  beginning  of 
Dutch  independence.    From  this  time  forward  William  made 
Holland  his  home.    It  became  the  bulwark  of  the  n*,^_ 
Protestant  faith  in  the  Netherlands,  the  focus  of  the  «/ia« 
resistance  to  Spanish  tyranny.   The  sieges  of  Haarlem, 
Alkmaar   and   Leiden   saved   Holland   from   being 
overwhelmed  by  the  armies  of  Alva  and  Requesens  and  stettmed 
the  tide  of  Spanish  victory.    The  act  of  federation  between 
Holland  and  Zeeland  brought  about  by  the  influence     „  ,__ 
of  William  was  the  germ  of  the  larger  uriion  of  Utrecht    ffj^ 
between  the  seven  northern  provinces  in  1579.    But 
within  the  larger  union  the  inner  and  doser  union  between 
Holland  and  Zeeland  continued  to  subsist.    In  1580,  when  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  was  offered  to  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  the  two  maritime  provinces  refused 
to  acquiesce,  and  for^  William  to  accept  the  title 
of  count  of  Holland  and  Zeeland.    In  the  following 
year  William  in  the  name  of  the  two  provinces 
solemnly  abjured  the  sovereignty  of  the  Spanish  king  (July  24). 
After  the  assassination  of  William  (1584)  the  title  of  count  of 
Holland  was  never  revived. 

In  the  long  struggle  of  the  united  provinces  with  Spain, 
which  followed  the  death  of  Orange,  the  brunt  of  the  conflict 
fell  upon  Holland.  More  than  half  the  burden  of  the  charges 
of  the  war  fell  upon  this  one  province;  and  with  Zeeland  it 
furnished  the  fleets  which  formed  the  chief  defence  of  the  country. 
Hence  the  importance  attached  to  the  vote  of  Holland  in  the 
assembly  of  the  States-General.  That  vote  was  ^ven  by  deputies 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  advocate  (in  later  times  called 
the  grand  pensionary)  of  Holland,  and  who  were  responsible  to, 
and  the  spokesmen  of,  the  provincial  states.  These  states,  which 
met  at  the  Hague  in  the  same  building  as  the  States-General, 
consisted  of  representatives  of  the  burgher  oligarchies  (regents) 
of  the  prindpal  towns,  together  with  representatives  of  the 
nobles,  who  possessed  one  vote  only.  The  advocate  was  the 
paid  minister  of  the  states.  He  presided  over  their 
meetings,  kept  their  minutes  and  conducted  all 
correspondence,  and,  as  stated  above,  was  their 
spokesman  in  the  States-GeneraL  The  advocate  (or 
grand  pensionary)  of  Holland  therefore,  if  an  able  man,  had 
opportunities  for  exereising  a  very  considerable  influence, 
becoming  in  fact  a  kind  of  minister  of  all  affairs.  It  was  this 
influence  as  exerted  by  the  successive  advocates  of 
Holland,  Paul  Buys  and  Johan  van  Oldenbameveldt, 
which  rendered  abortive  the  well-meant  efforts  of  the 
earl  of  Leicester  to  centralize  the  government  of  the 
United  Provinces.  After  his  departure  (1587)  the  advocate  of 
Holland,  Oldenbameveldt,  became  the  indispensable  statesman 
of  the  struggling  republic.  The  multiplidty  of  his  functions 
gave  to  the  advocate  an  almost  unlimited  authority  in  the  details 
of  administration,  and  for  thirty  years  the  conduct  of  affairs 
remained  in  his  hands  (see  Oloenbarne veldt).  This  meant 
the  undisputed  hegemony  of  Holland  in  the  federation,  in  other 
words  of  the  burgher  oligarchies  who  controlled  the  town  cor* 
porations  of  the  province,  and  espedally  of  Amsterdam.  This 
authority  of  Holla nd  was,  however,  more  thin  counterbalanced 
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by  the  extensive  powers  with  which  the  stadholder  princes 
of  Orange  were  invested;  and  the  chief  crises  in  the  internal 
history  of  the  Dutch  republic  are  to  be  found  in 
the  struggles  for  supremacy  between  two,  in  reality, 
lEteMv-  different  principles  of  government.  On  the  one  side 
JjjJjJ^  the  principle  of  provincial  sovereignty  which  gave  to 
4wtf /Vv  ^^^  voice  of  Holland  a  preponderating  weight  that  was 
Woctaf  decisive;  on  the  other  side  the  principle  of  national 
^yy  sovereignty  personified  in  the  princes  of  Orange,  to 
'**"^*  whom  the  States-General  and  the  provincial  states 
delegated  executive  powers  that  were  little  less  than  monarchical. 
The  conclusion  of  the  twelve  years'  truce  in  1609  was  a  triumph 
for  Oldenbameveldt  and  the  province  of  Holland  over  the 
opposition  of  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange.  In  161 7  the 
pSHeS^ui  outbreak  of  th^  religious  dispute  between  the  Remon- 
Ormagt  strant  and  Contra-remonstrant  parties  brought  on  a 
f^flf^f  life  and  death  struggle  between  the  sovereign  province 
"^ "  of  Holland  and  the  States-General  of  the  union.  The 
sword  of  Maurice  decided  the  issue  in  favoiir  of  the 
States-GeneraL  The  claims  of  Holland  were  overthrown 
and  the  head  of  Oldenbameveldt  fell  upon  the  scaffold  (1619). 
The  stadholder,  Frederick  Henry  of  Orange,  ruled  withwdl-nigh 
AiJwttt  monarchical  authority  (1625-1647),  but  even  he  at  the 
il0atT  height  of  his  power  and  popularity  had  always  ta 
Prtttcfoi  reckon  wth  the  opposition  of  the  states  of  Holland 
^^'^^**'  and  of  Amsterdam,  and  many  of  his  plans  of  campaign 
were  thwarted  by  the  refusal  of  the  Hollanders  to  furnish  supplies. 
His  son  William  II.  was  'but  ax  years  of  age  on  succeeding 
^^  to  the  stadholdership,  and  the  states  of  Holland  were 
^'SSn  sufficiently  powerful  to  carry  through  the  negotiations 
oiOrmag»,  for  the  peace  of  Miinster  (1648)  in  spite  of  his  opposi- 
tion. A  life  and  death  conflict  again  ensued,  and  once 
more  in  1650  the  prince  of  Orange  by  armed  force  crushed  the 
opposition  of  the  Hollanders.  The  sudden  death  of  William  in 
the  hour  of  his  triumph  caused  &  complete  revolution  in  the 
government  of  the  republic  He  left  no  heir  but  a  posthumous 
infant,  and  the  party  of  the  burgher  regents  of  Holland  was 
once  more  in  the  ascendant.  The  office  of  stadholder 
y^lfg^  was  abolished,  and  John  de  Witt,  the  grand  pensionary 

{Raad'Pensionaris)  of  Holland,  for  two  decades  held, 
in  his  hands  all  the  threads  of  administration,  and  occupied  the 
same  position  of  undisputed  authority  in  the  councils  of  the  land 
as  Oldenbameveldt  had  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
Amsterdam  during  this  period  was  the  centre  and  head  of  the 
United  Provinces.  The  principle  of  provincial  sovereignty  was 
carried  to  its  extreme  point  in  the  separate  treaty  conduded 
with  Cromwell  in  1654,  in  which  the  province  of  HoUand  agreed 
to  exclude  for  ever  the  prince  of  Orange  from  the  office  of  stad- 
holder of  Holland  or  captain-general  of  the  union.  In  1672 
another  revolution  took  place.  John  de  Witt  was 
^^^^  murdered,  and  William  III.  was  called  to  fill  the  office 
•iOnago,  of  dignity  and  authority  which  had  been  held  by  his 
ancestors  of  the  house  of  Orange,  and  the  stadholder- 
ship was  declared  to  be  hereditary  in  his  family.  But  William 
died  without  issue  (see  William  HI.)  and  a  stadholderless  period, 
during  which  the  province  of  Holland  was  supreme  in  the  union, 
followed  till  1737.  This  change  was  effected  smoothly,  for 
though  William  had  many  differences  with  Amsterdam,  he  Had 
in  Anthony  Heinsius  {van  der  Heim),  who  was  grand  pensionary 
of  Holland  from  1690  to  his  death  in  1720,  a  statesman  whom 
he  thoroughly  trusted,  who  worked  with  him  in  the  furtherance 
of  his  poh'cy  during  life  and  who  continued  to  carry  out  that 
policy  after  his  death.  In  1737  there  was  once  more  a  reversion 
to  the  stadholdership  in  the  person  of  William  IV., 

whose  powers  were  strengthened  and  declared  heredi- 

•/'orud*.  tary  both  in  the  male  and  female  line  in  1747.  But 
until  the  final  destraction  of  the  federal  republic  by 
the  French  armies,  the  perennial  struggle  went  on  between  the 
Holland  or  federal  party  {Staatsgesinden)  centred  at  Amsterdam 
— out  of  which  grew  the  patriot  party  under  William  V. — and  the 
Orange  or  unionist  party  (Oranjegesinden),  which  was  strong  in 
Ihe  smaller  provinces  and  had  much  popular  support  among 
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the  lower  classes.  The  French  conquest  twqit  awsy  the  dd 
condition  of  things  never  to  reappear;  but  allegiance  to  the 
Orange  dynasty  survived,  and  in  18x3  became  the  nUyiag 
point  of  a  united  Dutch  people.  At  the  same  time  the  lesdisi 
part  played  by  the  province  of  Holland  in  the  history  of  the 
republic  has  not  been  unrecognized,  for  the  country  ruled  over 
by  the  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Orange  it  always  popakily, 
and  often  officially,  known  as  HolUnd. 

The  full  title  of  the  sutes  of  Holland  in  the  xyth  and  x8th 
centuries  was:  de  Edde  Groot  Mogende  Heerem  SiMim  ms 
Hcttand  en  Westfriesland,  After  1608  thb  assembly  c^^g^ 
consisted  of  nineteen  members,  one  representing  the  ^^mm 
nobility  (ridderschap)t  and  eighteen,  the  towns.  The  •'<*» 
member  for  the  nobles  had  precedence  and  voted  fizsL  S212f 
The  interests  of  the  coimtry  districts  {kel  piatU  lamd) 
were  the  peculiar  charges  of  the  member  for  the  nobks. 
The  nobles  also  retained  the  right  of  appoiioing  rqxe- 
sentatives  to  sit  in  the  College  of  Deputed  Councillors,  in  ccrtaie 
colleges  of  the  admiralty,  and  upon  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  to  various  public  offices.  TV 
following  eighteen  towns  sent  representatives:  South  Quarter— 
(x)  Dordrecht,  (2)  Haarlem,  (3)  Delft,  (4)  Leiden,  (5)  Amstcidan, 
(6)  Gouda,  (7)  Rotterdam,  (8)  Gorinchem,  (9)  Schiedam,  (10) 
Schoonhoven,  (11)  Brill;  North  Quarter >--<  12)  Alkxnur, 
(13)  Hoom,  (14)  Enkhuizen,  (15)  Edam,  (16)  Monnikcndam, 
(17)  Medemblik,  (18)  Purmerend.  Each  town  (as  did  abo  the 
nobles)  sent  as  many  representatives  as  they  pleased,  but  the 
nineteen  members  had  only  one  vote  each.  Each  town's  dqiuta* 
tion  was  headed  by  its  pensionary,  who  was  the  spokfsmtw 
on  behalf  of  the  representatives.  Certain  questions  sudi  as 
peace  and  war,  voting  of  subsidies,  imposition  of  taxation, 
changes  in  the  mode  of  goveiliment,  &c,  required  uxianiaiity 
of  votes.  The  grand  pensionary  {Raad-Pensionaris) 
was  at  once  the  president  and  chief  administrative 
officer  of  the  states.  He  presided  over  all  meetings, 
conducted  the  business,  kept  the  minutes,  and  was 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  with  the 
execution  of  their  resolutions  and  with  the  entire  correspoodeact 
Nor  were  his  functions  only  provindaL  He  was  the  head  ud 
the  spokesman  of  the  deputation  of  the 'states  to  the  Ststti- 
General  of  the  union;  and  in  the  stadholderless  period  tk 
influence  of  such  grand  pensionaries  of  Holland  as  John  de  Wot 
and  Anthony  Heinsius  enabled  the  complicated  and  intricate 
machinery  of  government  in  a  confederacy  of  many  loveicip 
and  semi-sovereign  authorities  without  any  recos^iiscd  had 
of  the  state,  to  work  with  comparative  smoothness  and  a  remui* 
able  unity  of  policy.  This  was  secured  by  the  indlspulehk 
predominaXice  in  the  union  of  the  province  of  HoQand.  The 
policy  of  the  states  of  Holland  swayed  the  policy  of  the  geneiaSty. 
and  historical  drciunstances  decreed  that  the  policy  of  tk 
states  of  Holland  during  long  and  critical  periods  sbouki  be 
controlled  by  a  succession  of  remarkable  men  filling  the  office 
of  grand  pensionary.  The  states  of  HoDand  sat  at  the  Hague  '* 
the  months  of  March,  July,  September  and  November.  DuriiV 
the  periods  of  prorogation  the  continuous  oversight  of  the  busiaei 
and  interests  of  the  province  was,  however,  never  ntf^itettL 
This  duty  was  confided  to  a  body  called  the  College  ctt^t^ 
of  Deputed  Councillors  {ket  KoUegie  der  Cekomm  tUeerde  Dtt^mi 
Raden),  which  was  itself  divided  into  two  sections,  ^** 
one  for  the  south  quarter,  another  for  the  north 
quarter.  The  more  important-^that  for  the  south  quM 
— consisted  of  ten  members,  (x)  the  senior  member  of  the 
nobility,  who  sat  for  life,  (2)  representatives  (for  periods  of  thice 
years)  of  the  eight  towns:  Dordrecht,  Haarlem,  Delft,  Uik^ 
Amsterdam,  Gouda,  Rotterdam  and  (jorinchem,  with  a  tenth 
member  (usually  elected  biennially)  for  the  towns  of  Sduedus, 
Schoonhoven  and  Brill  conjointly.  The  grand  pewJoMff 
presided  over  the  meetings  of  the  college,  which  had  the  gencnl 
charge  of  the  whol^  provincial  administration,  cspedsHf  ^ 
finance,  the  carrying  out  of  the  resolutions  of  the  states,  the 
maintenance  of  defences,  and  the  upholding  of  the  privflefei 
and  liberties  of  the  hmd.    With  particular  regard  to  1^  llA* 
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luimed  duty  the  college  deputed  two  of  its  members  to  attend 
all  mffHngs  of  the  states-general,  to  watch  the  proceedings  and 
report  at  once  any  proposals  which  they  held  to  be  contrary 
to  the  inteitsts  or  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  the  province 
of  Holland.  The  institution  of  the  Odlege  of  Deputed  CoundUors 
might  thus  be  described  as  a  vigilance  committee  of  the  states  in 
perpetual  session.  The  existence  of  the  college,  with  its  many 
weighty  and  important  functions,  must  never  be  lost  sight  of 
by  students  whb  desire  to  have  a  dear  understanding  of  the 
remariutUe  part  played  by  the  province  of  Holland  in  the  history 
of  the  United  Netherlands.  (G.  E.) 

HOLLAITD^  a  dty  of  Ottawa  county,  Michigan,  U.S.A.,  on 
Macatawa  Bay  (formerly  called  Black  Lake),  near  Lake  Michigan, 
and  35  m.  W.S.W.  of  Grand  Rapids.  Pop.  (1890)  3945;  (1900) 
7790,  of  whom  a  large  portion  were  of  Dutch  descent;  (1904)  8966; 
(19x0)  10^490  It  is  served  by  the  Pdre  Marquette  Railroad, 
by  steamboat  Enes  to  Chicago  and  other  lake  ports,  and  by 
dectric  lines  connecting  with  Grand  Rapids,  Saugatuck,  and  the 
ndghbouring  summer  resorts.  On  Macatawa  Bay  are  Ottawa 
Beach,  Macatawa  Park,  Jeniaon  Park,  Central  Park,  Castle 
Park  and  Waukesoo.  In  the  dty  itself  are  Hope  College 
(co-educational;  founded  in  1851  and  Incorporated  as  a  college 
in  x866),  an  institution  of  the  (Dutch)  Reformed  Church  in 
America;  and  the  Western  Theok>gical  Seminary  (1869; 
stopended  1877-1884)  of  the  same  denomination.  Holland  is  a 
grain  and  fruit  shipping  centre,  and  among  its  manufactures 
are  furniture,  leather,  ^ist  mill  products,  iron,  beer,  pickles, 
shoes,  beet  sugar,  gelatine,  biscuit  (Holland  rusk),  electric  and 
steam  launches,  and  pianos.  In  1908  seven  weekly,  one  daily, 
and  two  montUy  papers  (four  denominational)  were  published 
at  HoQand,  five  of  them  in  Dutch.  The  munidpaUty  owns  its 
water-works  and  electric-lighting  plant.  Holland  was  founded 
in  1847  by  Dutch  settlers,  under  the  leaderriiip  of  the  Rev. 
A.  C.  Van  Raalte,  and  was  chartered  as  a  dty  in  1867.  In  1871 
mudi  of  it  was  destroyed  by  a  forest  fire. 

HOLLAin^  a  doth  so  called  from  the  country  where  it  was 
first  made.  It  was  originally  a  fine  plain  linen  fabric  of  a  brownish 
oofeur — unbleached  flax.  Several  varieties  are  now  made: 
hoOands,  pale  hoUands  and  fine  hollands.  They  are  used  for 
aprons,  blinds,  shirts,  blouses  and  dresses. 

HOLLAR,  WENZEL  or  WBNCBSLAU8  [Vaclat  Holax]  (1607- 
1677),  Bohemian  etcher,  was  bom  at  Prague  on  the  xjth  of  July 
1607.  and  died  in  London,  bdng  buried  at  St  Margaret's  church, 
Westminster,  on  the  a8th  of  March  1677.  His  famOy  was 
nioed  by  the  capture  of  Prague  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and 
young  HoQar,  who  had  been  destined  for  the  law,  determined 
to  become  an  artist.  The  earliest  of  his  works  that  have  come 
down  to  us  are  dated  1625  and  x6a6;  they  are  small  plates, 
and  one  of  them  is  a  copy  of  a  Virgin  and  Child  by  Dttrer,  whose 
Influence  upon  Hollar's  work  was  always  great.  In  1627  he  was 
at  Frankfort,  working  under  Matthew  Merian,  an  etdter  and 
engraver;  thence  he  passed  to  Strassburg,  and  thence,  in  1633, 
to  Cologne.  It  was  there  that  he  attracted  the  iwtice  of  the 
famous  amateur  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel,  then  on  an  embassy 
to  the  imperial  court;  and  with  him  Hollar  travelled  to  Vienna 
and  Prague,  and  finally  came  in  1637  to  England,  destined  to 
be  his  home^for  many  years.  Though  he  lived  in  the  household 
of  Lord  Arundd,  he  leenu  to  have  worked  not  exclusivdy  for 
Urn,  but  to  have  begun  that  slavery  to  the  publishers  which  was 
afterwards  the  oonnal  condition  of  his  life.  In  his  first  year  in 
England  he  made  for  Stent,  the  printseller,  the  mag^cent 
View  of  Greenwich,  nearly  a  yara  long,  and  recdved  thirty 
shiUings  for  the  plate, — ^perhaps  a  twentietfi  part  of  what  would 
now  be  paid  for  a  single  good  impression.  Afterwards  we  hear 
of  his  fixing  the  price  of  his  work  at  fourpence  an  hour,  and 
measuring  his  time  by  a  sandglass.  The  Civil  War  had  Its  effect 
00  his  fortunes,  but  none  on  his  industry.  Lord  Arundel  left 
England  in  1643,  and  Hollar  passed  into  the  Service  of  the 
duke  of  York,  taking  with  him  a  wife  and  two  children.  With 
other  rosralist  artists,  notably  Inigo  Jones  and  Faithome,  he 
stood  the  loag  aiKl  eventful  siege  of  Basing  House;  and  as  we 
have  flone  hundred  plates  from  his  hand  dated  during  the  years 


X643  •nd  X644  he  must  have  turned  his  enforced  leisure  to  good 

purpose.    Taken  prisoner,  he  escaped  or  was  released,  and  joined 

Lord  Arundd  at  Antwerp,  and  there  he  remained  dght  years, 

the  prime  of  his  working  life,  when  he  produced  his  finest  plates 

of  every  kind,  his  noblest  views,  his  miraculous  "  muffs  "  and 

"  shells,"  and  the  superb  portrait  of  the  duke  of  York.    In  1653 

he  returned  to  London,  and  lived  for  a  time  with  Faithome  the 

engraver  near  Temple  Bar.    During  the  following  yean  were 

published  many  books  which  be  illustrated  >-Ogilby's  Virgil 

and  Homer,  Stapylton's  Juvenal,  and  Dugdale's  Warwickshire, 

St  Paul's  and  Monasticon  (part  i.).    The  booksellers  continued 

to  impose  on  the  simple-minded  fordgner,  pretending  to  decline 

his"  work  that  he  might  still  further  reduce  the  wretched  price 

he  charged  them.    Nor  did  the  Restoration  improve  his  position. 

The  court  did  nothing  for  him,  and  in  the  great  plague  he  lost 

his  young  son,  who,  we  axe  told,  niight  have  rivalled  his  father 

as  an  artist.    After  the  great  fire  he  produced  some  of  his  famous 

"  Views  of  London  ";  and  it  may  have  been  the  success  of  these 

plates  which  induced  the  king  to  send  him,  in  x668,  to  Tangier, 

to  draw  the  town  and  forts.    During  his  return  to  England 

occurred  the  de^)erate  and  successful  engagement  fought  by  his 

ship  the  "  Mary  Rose,"  under  Captain  Kempthome,  against 

seven  Algerine  men-of-war,— a  brilliant  affair  which  Hollar 

etched  for  Ogilby's  Africa.    He  lived  dght  years  after  his 

retum,  still  working  for  the  booksellers,  and  retaining  to  the  end 

his  wonderful  powers;  witness  the  luge  plate  of  Edinburgh 

(dated  1670),  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  works.    He  died  in  extreme 

poverty,  his  last  recorded  words  bdng  a  request  to  the  bailiffs 

that  they  would  not  carry  away  the  bed  on  which  he  was  dying. 

Hollar's  variety  was  boundless;  his  plates  number  some  3740, 
and  indude  views,  portraits,  ships,  religious  subjects,  heraldic 
subjects,  landscapes,  and  still  life  in  a  hundred  different  forms. 
No  one  that  ever  lived  has  been  able  to  represent  fur,  or  shells, 
or  a  butterfly's  wing  as  he  has  done.  His  architectural  drawings, 
such  as  those  of  Antwerp  and  Strassburg  cathedrsJs,  and  his 
views  of  towns,  are  mathematically  exact,  but  they  are  pictures 
as  well.  He  could  reproduce  the  decorative  works  of  other 
artists  quite  faultlessly,  as  in  the  famous  chalice  after  Mantegna's 
drawing.  His  Tkeatrum  mulierum  and  similar  collections 
reproduce  for  us  with  literal  tmth  the  outward  aspects  of  the 
people  of  his  day;  and  his  portraits,  a  branch  of  art  in  which 
he  has  been  unfairly  di^>araged,  are  of  extraordinary  refinemoit 
and  power. 

Almost  complete  collections  of  Hollar's  works  exist  in  the  British 
Museum  and  in  the  library  at  Windsor  Castle.  Two  admirable 
catalogues  of  his  plates  have  been  made,  one  in  1745  (3iid  ed.  1750) 
by  George  Vertue,  and  one  in  1853  by  Parthey.  The  latter,  pub- 
lished at  Beriin,  is  a  model  of  Gornan  thoroughness  and  accuracy. 

HOLLES,  DBNZIL  HOLLES,  Baxom  (i 599-1680),  English 
statesman  and  writer,  second  son  of  John  HoUes,  xst  earl  of 
Clare  (c.  1564-1637),  by  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope, 
was  bora  on  the  3x8!  of  October  1599.  The  favourite  son  of  his 
father  and  endowed  with  great  natural  abilities,  Denzil  Holies 
grew  up  under  advantageous  drcumstances.  Destined  to 
become  later  one  of  the  most  formidable  antagonists  of  King 
Charies's  arbitrary  govemment,  he  was  in  early  youth  that 
prince's  playmate  and  intimate  companion.  The  earl  of  Clare 
was,  however,  no  friend  to  the  Stuart  administration,  bdng 
espedally  hostile  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham;  and  on  the 
accession  of  Charles  to  the  throne  the  king's  offers  of  favour 
were  rejected.  In  1634  Holies  was  returned  to  parliament  for 
Mitchell  in  Comwall,  and  in  1638  for  Dorchester.  He  had  from 
the  first  a  keen  sense  of  the  humiliations  which  attended  the 
fordgn  policy  of  the  Stuart  kings.  Writing  to  Strafford,  his 
brother-in-law,  on  the  39th  of  November  1637,  he  severdy 
censures  Buckingham's  conduct  of  the  expedition  to  the  Isle 
of  Rh£;  "since  England  was  England,"  he  dedared.  "it 
recdved  not  so  dishonourable  a  bk>w  ";  and  he  joined  in  the 
demand  for  Buckingham's  impeachment  in  1638.  To  these 
discontents  were  now  added  the  abuses  arising  from  the  king's 
arbitrary  administration.  On  the  3nd  of  March  1639,  when 
Sir  John  Finch,  the  tpeaker,  refused  to  put  Sir  John  Eliot's 
Protestations  and  was  about  to  adjourn  the  House  by  the  king's 
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command,  HoOes  with  another  member  thrust  him  back  into 
the  chair  and  swore  "  he  ^ould  sit  still  till  it  pleased  them  to 
rise."  Meanwhile  Eliot,  on  the  refusal  of  the  speaker  to  read 
the  Protestations,  had  himself  thrown  them  into  the  fire;  the 
usher  of  the  black  rod  was  knocking  at  the  door  for  admittance, 
and  the  king  had  sent  for  the  guard.  But  HoUes,  declaring  that 
he  could  not  render  the  king  or  his  country  better  service,  put 
the  Protestations  to  the  House  from  memory,  all  the  members 
rising  to  their  feet  and  applauding.  In  consequence  a  warrant 
was  issued  for  his  arrest  with  others  on  the  following  day. 
They  were  prosecuted  first  in  the  Star  Chamber  and  subsequently 
in  the  King's  Bench.  When  ^brought  upon  his  habeoi  corpus 
before  the  latter  court  HoUes  offered  with  the  rest  to  give  bail, 
but  refused  sureties  for  good  behaviour,  and  argued  that  the 
court  had  no  jurisdiction  over  offences  supposed  to  have  been 
committed  in  parliament.  On  his  refusal  to  plead  he  was 
sentenced  to  a  fine  of  looo  marks  and  to  imprisonment  during 
the  king's  pleasure.  Holies  had  at  first  been  committed  and 
remained  for  some  time  a  dose  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  "  close  "  confinement,  however,  was  soon  changed  to  a 
"  safe  "  one,  the  prisoner  then  having  leave  to  take  the  air  and 
exercise,  but  being  obliged  to  maintain  himself  at  his  own  expense. 
On  the  29th  of  October  HoUes,  with  Eliot  and  Valentine,  was 
transferred  to  the  Marshalsea.  His  resistance  to  the  king's 
tyranny  did  not  prove  so  stout  as  that  of  some  of  his  comrades 
in  misfortune.  Among  the  papers  of  the  secretary  Sir  John 
Coke  is  a  petition  of  Holies,  couched  in  humble  and  submissive 
terms,  to  be  restored  to  the  king's  favour;^  having  given  the 
security  demanded  for  his  good  behaviour,  he  was  liberated 
early  in  1630,  and  on  the  30th  of  October  was  allowed  bail. 
Being  still  banished  from  London  he  retired  to  the  country, 
paying  his  fine  in  1637  or  1638.  The  fine  was  repaid  by  the 
parliament  in  July  1644,  and  the  judgment  was  revised  on  a 
writ  of  error  in  1668.  In  1638  we  find  him,  notwithstanding 
his  recent  experiences,  one  of  the  chief  leaders  in  his  county 
of  the  resistance  to  ship  money,  though  it  would  appear  that 
he  subsequently  made  submission. 

HoUes  was  a  member  of  the  Short  and  Long  Parliaments 
assembled  in  1640.  According  to  Laud  he  was  now  "  one  of  the 
great  leading  men  in  the  House  of  Commons,"  and  in  Clarendon's 
opinion  he  was  *'  a  man  of  more  accomplished  parts  than  any 
of  his  party  "  and  of  most  authority.  He  was  not,  however, 
in  the  confidence  of  the  repubUcan  party.  Though  he  was  at 
first  named  one  of  the  managers  for  the  impeachment  of  Strafford, 
Holies  had  Uttle  share  in  his  prosecution.  According  to  Laud 
he  held  out  to  Strafford  hopes  of  saving  his  life  if  he  would  use 
his  influence  with  the  king  to  abolish  episcopacy,  but  the  earl 
refused,  and  HoUes  advised  Charles  that  Strafford  should  demand 
a  short  respite,  of  which  he  would  take  advantage  to  procure 
a  commutation  of  the  death  sentt^nce.  In  the  debate  on  the 
attainder  he  spoke  on  behalf  of  Strafford's  famUy,  and  later 
obtained  some  favours  from  the  parliament  for  his  eldest  son. 
In  aU  other  matters  in  parliament  HoUes  took  a  principal  part. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  movers  of  the  Protestation  of  the  3rd 
of  May  1641,  which  he  carried  up  to  the  Lords,  urging  them  to 
give  it  their  approval.  Although,  according  to  Clarendon, 
he  did  not  wish  to  change  the  government  of  the  church,  he 
showed  himself  at  this  time  decidedly  hostile  to  the  bishops. 
He  took  up  the  impeachment  of  Laud  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
iupp>orted  the  Londoners'  petition  for  the  aboUtion  of  episcopacy 
and  the  Root  and  Branch  BiU,  and  afterwards  urged  that  the 
bishops  impeached  for  their  conduct  in  the  affair  of  the  late 
canons  should  be  accused  of  treason.  He  showed  equal  energy 
in  the  affairs  of  Ireland  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebelUon,  supported 
strongly  the  independence  and  purity  of  the  judicial  bench, 
and  opposed  toleration  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  On  the  9th 
of  July  1641  he  addressed  the  Lords  on  behalf  of  the  queen  of 
Bohemia,  expressing  great  loyalty  to  the  king  and  royal  family 
and  urging  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  Protestant  religion 
everywhere.  Together  with  Pym,  Holies  drew  up  the  Grand 
Remonstrance,  and  made. a  vigorous  speech  in  its  support  on 
^HisL  MSS.  Comm.,  MSS.  of  Earl  Cowper,  i.  422. 


the  aand  of  November  1641,  in  which  be  aigued  for  the  iSgte 
of  one  House  to  make  a  declaration,  and  asserted:  "  If  kiogs 
are  misled  by  their  counsellors  we  may,  we  must  tdl  then  d 
it."  On  the  15th  of  December  he*  was  a  teller  in  the  diviaoB 
in  favour  of  printing  it.  On  the  great  subject  of  the  mifitia 
he  also  showed  activity.  He  supported  Hesilriges'  Militia  Bill 
of  the  7th  of  December  1641,  and  on  the  31st  of  December  he 
took  up  to  the  king  the  Commons'  demand  for  a  guard  wider 
the  command  of  Essex.  "HoUes's  force  and  reputatioD,* 
said  Sir  Ralph  Vemey,  "  are  the  two  things  that  give  the  succen 
to  aU  actions."  After  the  faUure  of  the  attempt  by  the  court 
to  gain  over  HoUes  and  others  by  offering  them  posts  in  the 
administration,  he  was  one  of  the  "  five  members  "  impeadicd 
by  the  king.'  HoUes  at  once  grasped  the  fuU  significance  of  the 
king's  action,  and  after  the  triumphant  return  to  the  Home 
of  the  five  members,  on  the  nth  of  January,  threw  hinsdf 
into  stiU  more  pronounced  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  poliqr 
of  the  crown.  He  demanded  that  before  anything  further  vis 
done  the  members  should  be  cleared  of  their  impeachment; 
was  himself  leader  in  the  impeachment  of  the  duke  of  Richnood; 
and  on  the  31st  of  January,  when  taking  up  the  militia  petitkn 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  he  adopted  a  very  menacing  tone,  at  the 
same  time  presenting  a  petition  of  some  thousands  of  supposed 
starving  artificers  of  London,  congregated  round  the  Hoiae. 
On  the  isth  of  June  he  carried  up  the  impeachment  of  the  nioe 
Lords  who  had  deserted  the  parUament;  and  he  was  one  of 
the  committee  of  safety  appointed  on  the  4th  of  July. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  CivU  War  (see  Gbeat  Rxbhuoi) 
HoUes,  who  had  been  made  Ueutenant  of  Bristol,  was  icBt 
with  Bedford  to  the  west  against  the  marquess  ol  Hextfocd, 
and  took  part  in  the  unsuccessfid  siege  of  the  latter  at  Sherbone 
Castle.  He  was  present  at  EdgehUl,  where  his  regimeiit  flf 
Puritans  recruited  in  London  was  one  of  the  few  wUdi  stood 
firm  and  saved  the  day  for  the  parliament.  On  the  X3tk  d 
November  his  men  were  surprised  at  Brentford  during  \k 
absence,  and  routed  after  a  stout  resistance.  In  Deoenbcr 
he  was  proposed  for  the  command  of  the  forces  in  the  west, 
an  appointment  which  he  appears  to  have  refused.  Notwitb' 
standing  his  activity  in  the  field  for  the  cause  of  the  p^^'**"*^, 
the  appeal  to  arms  had  been  distasteful  to  HoUes  from  the 
first.  As  early  as  September  he  surprised  the  House  by  the 
marked  abatement  of  his  former  "violent  and  fiery  spirit," 
and  his  changed  attitude  did  not  escape  the  taunts  of  his  enemies, 
who  attributed  it  scornfully  to  his  disaster  at  Brentford  or  to 
his  new  wife.  He  probably  foresaw  that,  to  whichever  ade 
victory  fell,  the  stru^e  could  only  terminate  in  the  suppccsaoi 
of  the  constitution  and  of  the  moderate  party  on  which  aH  ha 
hopes  were  based.  His  feelings  and  poUtical  opinions,  toG^ 
were  essentiaUy  aristocratic,  and  he  regarded  with  horror  the 
transference  of  the  government  of  the  state  from  the  king  and 
the  ruling  famiUes  to  the  parliamentary  leaders.  He  not 
advocated  peace  and  a  settlement  of  the  disputes  by  otmcesioos 
on  both  sides;  a  proposal  fuU  of  danger  because  impracticaUe, 
and  one  therefore  which  could  only  weaken  the  parliamentaiy 
resistance  and  prolong  the  struggle.  He  warmly  sunwrtcd 
the  peace  negotiations  on  the  21st  of  November  and  the  tToi 
of  December,  and  his  attitude  led  to  a  breach  with  Pym  and  tk 
more  determined  party.  In  June  1643  he  was  accused  oi 
compUcity  in  WaUer's  plot,  but  swore  to  his  innocency;  and 
his  arrest  with  others  of  the  peace  party  was  even  profwsed 
in  August,  when  HoUes  appUed  for  a  pass  to  leave  the  couatiy. 
The  king's  successes,  however,  for  the  moment  put  a  atop  to 
aU  hopes  of  peace;  and  in  April  1644  HoUes  addressed  ibt 
citizens  of  London  at  the  GuildhaU,  calling  upon  them  "to 
join  with  their  purses,  their  persons,  and  their  prayers  togetber" 
to  support  the  army  of  Essex.  In  November  HoUes  and  Wlute- 
lockc  headed  the  commission  appointed  to  treat  with  the  king 
at  Oxford.  He  endeavoured  to  convince  the  royalists  of  the 
necessity  of  yielding  in  time,  before  the  "  new  party  of  hot  Biea  " 
should  gain  the  upper  hand.    HoUes  and  Whitelodce  had  a 

'The  speech  of  January  ^  attributed  to  him  and 
Tkomason  TracU,  E  199  (55),  is  a  forgery. 
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private  meeting  with  the  king,  when  at  Charles's  request  they 
drew  up  the  answer  which  they  advised  him  to  return  to  the 
pariiament.  This  interview  was  not  communicated  to  the  other 
commisaioners  or  to  parliament,  and  though  doubtless  their 
motives  were  tborou^y  patriotic,  their  action  was  scarcely 
compatible  with  their  position  as  trustees  of  the  parliamentary 
cause.  Holies  was  also  appointed  a  commissioner  at  Uxbridge 
in  January  1645  and  endeavoured  to  overcome  the  crucial 
difficulty  of  the  militia  by  postponing  its  disct^on  altogether. 
As  leader  of  the  moderate  (or  Presbyterian)  party  Holies  now 
came  into  violent  antagonism  with  Cromwell  and  the  army 
faction.  "They  hated  one  another  equally";  and  Holies 
would  not  allow  any  merit  in  Cromwell,  acctising  him  of  cowardice 
and  attributing  his  successes  to  chance  and  good  fortune. 
With  the  support  of  Essex  and  the  Scottish  commissioners 
HoUes  endeavoured  in  December  1644  to  procure  Cromwell's 
impeachment  as  an  incendiary  between  the  two  nations,  and 
"  passionately  "  opposed  the  self-denying  ordinance.  In  return 
HoUes  was  charged  with  having  held  secret  communications 
with  the  king  at  Oxford  and  with  a  correspondence  with  Lord 
Digby;  but  after  a  k>ng  examination  by  the  House  he  was 
pronounced  innocent  on  the  xQth  of  July  1645.  Determined 
on  Cromwell's  destruction,  he  refused  to  listen  to  the  prudent 
counsels  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  who  urged  that  Cromwell 
was  too  strong  to  be  resisted  or  provoked,  and  on  the  apth  of 
March  1647  drew  up  in  parliament  a  hasty  proclamation  declaring 
the  promoters  of  the  army  petition  enemies  to  the  state;  in 
April  challenging  Ireton  to  a  duel. 

The  army  party  was  now  thoroughly  exasperated  against 
Holies.  "  They  were  resolved  one  way  or  other  to  be  rid  of 
him,"  says  Clarendon.  On  the  i6thof  June  1647  eleven  members 
including  Holies  were  charged  by  the  army  with  various  offences 
against  the  state,  followed  on  the  33rd  by  fresh  demands  for 
their  impeachment  and  for  their  suspension,  which  was  refused. 
On  the  26th,  however,  the  eleven  members,  to  avoid  violence, 
asked  leave  to  withdraw.  Their  reply  to  the  charges  against 
ihem  was  handed  into  the  House  on  the  19th  of  July,  and  on 
the  10th  Holies  took  leave  of  the  House  in  A  grave  and  learned 
speedk  .  .  .After  the  riot  of  the  apprentices  on  the  36th,  for 
which  Holies  disclaimed  any  responsibility,  the  eleven  members 
were  again  (30th  of  July)  recalled  to  their  seats,  and  Holies  was 
one  of  the  committee  of  safety  appointed.  On  the  flight  of  the 
sp^iker,  however,  and  part  of  the  parliament  to  the  army,  and 
the  advance  of  the  latter  to  London,  Holies,  whose  party  and 
policy  were  now  entirely  defeated,  left  England  on  the  ssnd  of 
August  for  Sainte-Mire  Eglide  in  Normandy.  On  the  a6th  of 
January  1648  the  eleven  members,  who  had  not  appeared 
when  summoned  to  answer  the  charges  against  them,  were 
expelled.  Not  long  afterwards,  however,  on  the  3rd  of  June, 
these  proceedings  were  annulled;  and  Holies,  who  had  then 
returned  and  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  with  the  rest  of  the 
eleven  members,  was  discharged.  He  returned  to  his  seat  on 
the  X4th  of  Atigust. 

Holies  was  one  of  the  oommtssioners  appointed  to  treat  with 
the  king  at  Newport  on  the  i8th  of  September  1648.  Aware 
of  the  plans  of  the  extreme  party.  Holies  threw  himself  at  the 
king's  feet  and  Implored  him  not  to  waste  time  in  useless  negotia- 
tions, and  he  was  one  of  those  who  stayed  behind  the  rest  in 
order  to  urge  Charles  to  compliance.  On  the  ist  of  December 
be  received  the  thanks  of  the  House.  On  the  occasion  of  Pride's 
Purge  on  the  6th  of  December  Holies  absented  himself  and 
escaped  again  to  France.  From  his  retirement  there  he  wrote 
to  Cb;ules  II.  in  1651,  advising  him  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
Scots  as  the  only  means  of  effecting  a  restoration;  but  after 
tbe  alliance  he  refused  Charles's  offer  of  the  secretaryship  of 
state.  In  BCarch  1654  Cromwell,  who  in  alarm  at  the  plots  being 
formed  against  him  was  attempting  to  reconcile  some  of  his 
oppcMicnts  to  Ills  government,  sent  Holies  a  pass  "  with  notable 
circumstances  of  kindness  and  esteem."  His  subsequent  move- 
ments and  the  date  of  his  return  to  England  are  uncertain,  but  in 
1656  Cromwell's  resentment  was  again  excited  against  him  as 
ftjbe  suppoaed  anthor  of  a  tract,  roJly  written  by  Clarendon. 


He  appears  to  have  been  imprisoned,  for  his  release  was  ordered 
by  the  council  on  the  snd  of  September  1659. 

Holies  took  part  in  the  conference  with  Monk  at  Northumber- 
land House,  when  the  Restoration  was  directly  proposed,  and 
with  the  secluded  member  took  his  seat  again  in  parliament  on 
the  sxst  of  February  z66o.  On  the  S3rd  of  February  he  was. 
chosen  one  of  the  council  to  carry  on  the  government  during 
the  interregnum;  on  the  2nd  of  March  the  votes  passed  against 
him  and  the  sequestration  of  his  estates  were  repealed,  and  on 
the  7th  he  was  made  custos  rotulorum  for  Dorsetshire.  He 
took  a  leading  part  in.  bringing  about  the  Restoration,  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  seven  appointed  to  prepare  an 
answer  to  the  king's  letter,  and  as  one  of  the  deputed  Lords 
and  Commons  he  delivered  at  the  Hague  the  invitation  to  Charles 
to  return.  He  preceded  Charles  to  En^and  to  prepare  for  his 
reception,  and  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council  on  the  5th  of  June. 
He  was  one  of  the  thirty-four  commissioners  appointed  to  try 
the  regicides  in  September  and  October.  On  the  soth  of  AprU 
x66x  he  was  created  Baron  Holies  of  Ifield  in  Sussex,  and  becune 
henceforth  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Upper  House. 

HoUes,  who  wss  a  good  French  scholar,  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  France  on  the  7th  of  July  1663.  He  was  ostentatiously 
English,  and  a  zealous  upholder  of  the  national  honour  and 
interests;  but  his  position  was  rendered  diffiailt  by  the  absence 
of  home  support.  On  the  S7th  of  January  1666  war  was  declared^ 
but  Holies  was  not  recalled  till  May.  Pepys  remarks  on  the 
X4th  of  November:  "  Sir  G.  Cartaret  tells  me  that  just  now  my 
Lord  Holies  had  been  with  him  and  wept  to  thiiik  in  what  a 
condition  we  are  fallen."  Soon  afterwards  he  was  employed 
on  another  disagreeable  mission  in  which  the  national  honour 
was  again  at  stake,  being  sent  to  Breda  to  make  a  peace  with 
Holland  in  May  X667.  He  accomplished  his  task  succosfully, 
the  articles  being  signed  on  the  sxst  of  June. 

On  the  1 3th  of  December  he  protested  against  Lord  Clarendon's 
banishment  and  was  nearly  put  out  of  the  council  in  consequence. 
In  x668  he  was  manager  for  the  Lords  in  the  celebrated  Skinner's 
case,  in  which  his  knowledge  of  precedents  was  o£  great  service, 
and  on  which  occasion  he  published  the  tract  The  Grand 
Question  concerning  the  JndictUure  of  the  House  of  Peeres  (X669). 
Holies,  who  was  honourably  distinguished  by  Charles  as  a  "  stiff 
and  sullen  man,"  and  as  one  who  would  not  yield  to  solicitation, 
now  became  with  Halifax  and  Shaftesbury  a  leader  in  the 
resistance  to  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  tbe  court. 
Together  with  Halifax  he  opposed  both  the  arbitrary  Conventicle 
Act  of  1670  and  the  Test  Oath  of  1675,  his  objection  to  the 
latter  being  chiefly  founded  on  the  invasion  of  the  privileges 
of  the  peers  which  it  involved;  and  he  defended  with  vigour 
iht  right  of  the  Peers  to  record  their  protests.  On  the  7th  of 
January  X676  Holies  with  Halifax  was  summarily  dismissed 
from  the  council.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Commons  petitioning 
the  king  in  favour  of  an  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  Holies  addressed 
a  Letter  to  Van  Beuninghen  at  Amsterdam  on  "  Love  to  our 
Country  and  Hatred  of  a  Common  Enemy,"  enlarging  upon  the 
necessity  of  uniting  in  a  common  defence  against  French  aggres- 
sion and  in  support  of  the  Protestant  religion.  "  The  People 
are  strong  but  the  Government  is  weak,"  he  declares;  and  he 
attributes  the  cause  of  weakness  to  the  transference  of  power 
from  the  nobility  to  the  people,  and  to  a  succession  of  three  weak 
princes.  "  Save  what  (the  Parliament)  did,  we  have  not  taken 
one  true  step  nor  struck  one  true  stroke  since  Queen  Elisabeth." 
He  endeavoured  to  embarrass  the  government  this  year  in  his 
tract  on  Some  Considerations  upon  the  Question  whether  the 
parliament  is  dissolved  by  its  prorogatum  for  15  months.  It  was. 
held  by  the  lords  to  be  seditious  and  scandalous;  while  for 
publishing  another  pamphlet  written  by  Holies  entitled  The 
Grand  Question  concerning  the  Prorogation  of  this  Parliament 
(otherwise  The  Long  Parliament  dissdved)  the  corrector  of  the 
proof  sheets  was  committed  to  the  Tower  and  fined  £xooo. 
In  order  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  Danby  (afterwards  duke 
of  Leeds)  and  tbe  disbanding  of  the  army,  which  he  believed 
to  be  intended  for  the  suppression  of  the  national  liberties,  Holies 
at  this  time  (X677-X679)  engaged,  as  did  many  others,  in  a 
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[he  ground  that  he  ww  i  member  of  the  council,  tuvrnf  been  ^g,^  MtmanalM  (1731)  ^^       (P  CVJ 

^pointed  to  Sir  WiUUm  Temple',  new  modelled  abtoet  b        hOUOWAT.  THOKU  (1800-1883).  EntUrfi  prtou-ned^ 

1679.    BsnUon  Jaeribul  him  u  .1  th»  penod  in  hu  old  «e  yendot  «nd  philuithiDpiM.  wu  bom  mt  Dewnpoet,  on  Iht »« 

"  the  nun  ot.UEn^  for  whom  the  difie™t«lal.  hive  the  of  Sepwnbu  1800,  of  humble  p«oH».    Until  hi.  twenlr-d^k 

mo.t  cons.det.tion,"    ud  u  firtdy  oppo«d  to  the  «^t«ty  j«,  h,  Uv«t  .t  P«i-nce,  where  he  uoMed  U.  wJkTm 

desgn.  ol  the  court.    Ho  ^B-ed  modentioB  to  the  Popah  ^^ther  in  the  b.ket',  d»>p  which  U.  Uthtc,  «n  .  wm* 

Hot.  imd  on  the  quation  of  the  ««clu«on  (oUowed  lUhiu  ^g^  ^  ^  ^^  „^„t  h«l  left  d^m  U  hb  deuh.   (h 

nther  Ihui  Sh.ltBbuiT.    Ha  long  «.d  eventlul  cuter  do«d  ^„,^  „  l^^o^  he  mule  the  .cquiintu«  «!  Felii  ASuek, 

b).lujde.thonthei,thofFebna.y.68o.  ....  u  Itdiu,  from  whom  he  obtuned  the  idci  fot  the  <ut>al 

thech«.cteroiHoUoh«bMndnwnbyBumet,wilhwhom  which  wu  to  cury  hi.  nune  Jl  over  the  world.    Tbe.KM<( 

be  wu  on  term,  ol  (nendship.    "  Holh.  n>  .  mu  of  gr«I  ^i.  enormoui  .ucce»  in  bu«ne»  wu  due  .ImoM  atinlT  » 

cout.ge  4Bd  ol  Hgrttt  pt.de. .    .  He  wu  fulhlul  end  firm  to  h»  ^veni«ment,  In  the  efficcy  of  wUch  he  hul  gnt  Uth.   Bl 

dde  ud  uever  chwd  Uuough  the  whole  coune  of  tu.  hie.  . .  .  „„  ^j^  ^^^  ^5  ot  pill*  to  tb.t  of  the  ointmal,  ud  bv. 

HeusiiedweU  but  too  vehement  y;  tor  he  could  not  be«  to  devote  Ihe  l.rg«  put  o(  bl.  profit,  to  .dvertim*    HoOonr^ 

rantndiction.    He  h.d  the  »ul  ol  «,  cJd  .lubbom  Romu.  fet  new.p.per  «™uBi:emeM  .ppe«(d  on  the  ijth  oiOctote 

iDhiDL    He  w»  •  (.ItMul  but  1  lough  fnend,  uid  a  levere  ,837,  md  to  184"  !U.  yeuly  eqienje.  [or  publicity  hwireuW 

but  f.ir  enemy.    He  h«J  «  true  Kue  of  rehg»n;  .nd  w«  .  the  lun.  ol  fjoooi   this  expenditiue  wall  on  .te«Iily  inooiibl 

BUD  of  u  unbl.me«l>le  counie  of  We  «nd  of  .  »uiul  judgment  „  j^  ^^  uiOT««d,  unlil  it  h»d  re»ched  the  figure  ol  (joflto 
when  It  wu  »ol  b.ued  by  puuon.    '    Holies  wu  CBentully  ^^^^  „  ^,  ^„j  g,  y,  d^jj,    -^  j,    i„,enr  chidr 

jn«i.tomtJuid.WhiginI«lmg,m.lingC™mwell'.«K>o«d  ^y   the  two  princely  fouBd.tion.-tlM!  Suiuorium  ud  tk 

hMied  ol     Lord.     .  .peciid  charge  agunit  h.m;  reguding  (he  caOi^  for  Women  at  Egham  (j...),  endowed  by  HoOom 

dvil  wan  rather  a.  ■  ucial  thu  a.  a  pobticjl  revoluUori,  and  toward,  the  dou  of  hi.  !ife-that  hi.  nune  wiD  be  perpetBaled, 

Mtribulmg  jiU  the  evil,  of  hu  lime  to  the  IrHulereoce  ol  poUuc^  ^„„  ^^,„  ,  ^^^^  „„y„^  ^.^^  ,,„  ^,  by  hun  te  ik 

^wer  from  the  governing  familie.  to  the      mainot  ol  men.  ,^^^„  ^^  permanent  endowment  ol  IheK  inuituticm   k 

Be  wa.  an  aulhonly  on  the  hi«oiy  and  pr»ctice  of  parliament  (i,^  j^^  ^f  mi  of  the  ooUege  the  founder  credited  hi.  wile,  wl» 

ud  the  coulitulioo.  and  bttide*  the  p«nphlet»  Jrejdy  men-  ji^  [„  .g      ^j,,  j^^  ^^„  „j  ^„^  jt,j  [^  ^j^  ,g^^ 

tinned  wu  the  .ulhor  of  Tk,  C«<  5<flW  «>k«-i„„,  I*<  yi«(H:Blw(  „^j,  ^^  {^'^  „^t  ulUmately  become  the  nudeu.  of  .  ui- 

<!f  ib  H««  ./  P^,  in  Ac  Point  fl/  Apptcl,  (r6,s);    Tie  Cu.  ^,„i,    f„  ^.^The  philanthropic  uid  wme-hu  ecanui 

Aotat  0/  (fa  /N™i«(i™  «/  tte  H««  a/  Lmfi  in  Iki  p«nl  ,}  jonor  (he  bad  an  unconceJed  prejudice  againtt  doctOB,  lai-yn 

/■.^mtanu  (1S76);    Ltlltr  af  a  GtnUtnun  It  ku  Frtend  ihowint  and  par»n.)  died  of  coBgQlion  of  the  lungi  M  SunniBrim  ■ 

lkuli,Bitkop.<^inau,btjudtai*Pclu,m^inCc,aCapU^  the  i6th  of  D«ember  iS,  « '"W  «  »unm«imu 

(1679);   Lard  H,,ll4i  ki,  Rtmoi«.  btint  a  indltUtr  b,  a  Frimi        B.OU.Y  (Ila  AquifUium).  tbt  Eiiropan  itpTotBtUindt 

t<mctmMtlkt]udualano]lkiB»lufnnPajl»mcnt.  ..}    H*  Urge  genu,  of  tree,  and  ahrub.  of  the  natural  order  mdncM, 

ihopubUlhedA  rr«ftAU»»o/(*.im,ni(<i«iua(is»o/terMin  containing  about  .  70  .pedes.    The  genu.  find.  it.  duel  devd»- 

Prrnd,  ^-^j^  ('*;■>■."'  ""^'."^  "?"=' "'*"™'<'?,  ""  ment  in  Central  and  South  America;  i.  well  developed  in  Ail. 

Ifaeil  behaU  and  of  hu  dupute  with  Lord  Ch«f  Ju«ice  KeeUng;  ^^^^^y  t^e  Chine«-Japane«  area,  and  hat  but  few  vd" 

ud  he  left  ««**■.,  written  m  ^  m  i6m    and  dedicted  (nEuropi,  AfricandAiilraba,    In  Europe.where/..<f^wl- 

"10  the  unparaUeled  Couple,  Mr  Oliver  St  John  .  .  .  and  Mr  ,,  ,he  Mie  .urvivmg  .pede.,  the  genu.  »  richly  refr^ 

OUver  CtomweU    .  .'■  pubUihed  in  "^N  .nd  reprmtoi  in  BaHin  j^^ng  the  Miocene  period  by  lorm.  at  fint  South  American  ul 

Ma«re.'.5el«(  r,«rf.  rrfa/.^i  to  (A.  C.«i  War,.  L  .85.    Several  ^^^,;,.  j^j  i.,„  fjotth  American  to  type  (Schimper,  i-elM 

■peechts  of  Hol^e.  were  pnn led  and  are  eitaot,  and  his  Lellcr  .^    -    ^^_  ,gj^)      j^^  |„^^  ^  genemlly   Icalhoy  and 

to  Van  Beunmghen  Jma  been  alnady  quoted,  evergreen,  and  are  aliemate  »nd  stalled;  the  fiower.  «e  «» 

Kolle.  mamed  (.    in  .618  Dorothy,  daughter  .nd  he;reu  o  „o„ij,  dioedou.,  are  in  uciilary  cyme.,  fawde.  or  umbelhdtl. 

Sir  Frjna.  Ashley;  (.)  m  1641  Jane,  daughiH  and  cfrhe.™  of  ,^  ^ive  a  peisislenl  four-  to  6ve-iobed  alyx.  ■  rtile.  retrt 

Sit  John  Shirley  ol  Ifidd  in  Suw*  and  widow  of  Sir  Wdter  ,^^.  „  „„[    g^  „  ^^^^  „„ll,   ^,h  the  tout  «  fat 

Covert  ol  Sloughun,  SuMe.;  and  (j)  in  i6«6  Either,  daughter  u^^  adherent  to  it.  base  in  the  male,  lomelima  hypacraM 

and  co-bdreB  ol  Gideon  U  Lou  ol  Columbiem  in  Normandy.  ;„  j^e  female  fiowen   and  a  two-  to  lwdve«lled  ovuy;  6* 

"h*""'ci^h^''''"'    ^d^^''^'H''h"d''"'S"'''r'?'  '"^'  l*  ■  Blobose,  very  widom  ovoid,  and  laually  nd  dn»^ 

other  wives,  and  the  peerage  becune  eitinct  in  the  person  of  "^""corai^n  ho'l'J,™  Hulver  (app^iy  the  .^.UT^d 

his  gr^ndwn  Denal,  3rd  Baion  Holie.    m  iSoj,  the  olale,  Theophrulus;  '  Ang.-Sax.  to/ei.  or  tofcp.;  Mid.  Enc.A^> 

de«olvmgonJohnHolle»(i66j-i7iO,4theariofCl«rt»ndduke  ^^i^_  whence  Mm  and  k.?lmlr«;'    Wd.h,  idyn;  Ga.  art- 

ol  Newcastle.  paJ,K.Hnl,r,Hnl,l;O.F!.lma;  uidFi.  Ju*li).'  I.  Atwi/ilim, 

Holles's  brother,  John  HotLta,  ind  earl  ol  Clare  (iSM->M*),  ;.  ,0  evergreen  .hrub  or  low  tree,  having  smooth,  tih^taid 

wiimerabetofpaihamentlorEaslRetfordmthreeparhamenU  i^^];  ,nd  wavy  pointed  mooth  and  ^ossy  leaves,  i  to  j  h. 

before  succeeding  to  the  peerage  in  i6j7.  He  took  »me  pan  in  long,  with  a  .pinou.  mugin,  raiKd  and  ortiUginou.  below. «, 
(be  Civil  Wu,  but  he  was  very  often  of  both  parties,  and  never  commonly  on  the  uooer  biancbet  ol  the  older  tirts.  c«h 
•dvantaged  either."    The  earldom  of  Clare,  which  had  been  ,  ^k"  , 

RUIIed  in  1614  by  Jame.  I.  to  hi.  father,  John  Holies,  in  relura  ,  ,' «"<■  PI""-  1.  9.  3.  iii.  J.  1 ,  and  4-  6.  «»  mnm.    OaOt (f^ 

KTthe  payment  il'isoccbecunemergi  in  the  duk^lom  of  ^^^-r^itL^^'n'SLlSLrplS^i^'^^- 

Newcastle  m  i6«4,  when  John  Holies,  the  4th  ean,  wu  created  pp.  ,~,  ,06. 
duke  of  Newcastle.  'The  icim  "  holm."  ai  hidicaiive  ol  1 

Holln'i  Life  liu  been  writlen  by  C.  H.  Firlh  in  the  DiOitnary  From  ili  lupeificial  mmblaiKe  to  the  ho 

irf  JVolMiKil  Bisfrapky:  by  Horace  Walpole  in  Kayal  miJ  \oW«  the  evergreen  uk,  received  the  appellatioB 
Aulkari,  ii.  iS;  by  Guizoi  in  ilanfi  Cvnlimpnariii  (Em.  tnriL,        ' Skeat  (ElymelM.  Dia.,  1879)  with  rel 

i8si):«>idl>y  A.CoUin.  inHiitorito/Cotonmio/ WoNf  Fom-lm  renurki:  "The  lorm otlhe bate Kut,(-1 

(iyii).tniimt>\tBiafriiflitaBrUaiiniia.    See  alK  S.  R.  Caidiaer,  connected  with  Lat.  a>lM«,  a  peak,  c 

'Bumel'iHiihHjii/HiiOBS  Timti.vi.  357,  aM.  — „„ —  . 

■  The  rough  drafi.  appareally  in  HoUe.'.  handwriting,  ii  in  Bflf  butcher'. 

ttSS.B.  1^149.  "■ — 


HOLLYHOCK 


its 


ttf  to  by  Snuthsy  b  hli  poem  Tin  Belly 
Trm.  neBoiRn,whicbappuriaMmy,ireonlinui]yili(iccioiii, 
u  in  all  (be  beat  ol  the  cullivited  vuietia  ia  niuiciin  {Card. 
Cinm.,  1B77,  i.  149).  Daiwin  f,i)iS.  Ftrwi  0/  Flm.,  18;;,  p. 
397)  uyi  of  Ibc  holly:  "  Duiing  Kvcral  yean  I  have  eiamioed 
many  plaoti,  but  have  [lever  found  one  that  was  really  henna- 
phiodite."  Shiiley  Uibberd,  however  (Cant.  Chrim.,  1877, 
iL  777),  mentions  ihe  occurrence  of  "  flowen  bearing  globoie 
anthcn  well  furnished  with  pollen,  and  also  pedect  ovaiiea. " 
Inhii  ojrinion,/.  ^^i/afiHMcbangoiUKi  [torn  male  to  lemale 

pollen,  Iliough  but  ilightly  or  not  at  ail  ihonec  than  in  the  mal 
Soweni  Ibe  tatler  are  more  numerous  than  the  female,  and  hav 
a  smaller  ovary  and  1  larfer  corolla,  to  which  the  filament 
adhen  for  a  greater  length.  The  corolla  in  male  plants  falls 
00  entile,  vhcreu  in  fruit-bearers  it  ii  broken  iolo  sepatali 


Hb  Aiai/aliam.  Shoot  bearing  leaves  and  fruit  a' 
I.  Flower  wiih  abortive  namena.  4.  Fn 

3^  Flows  with  abcilive  pittIL  y  Fru 


tecs  70  ft.  in  height,  and  Loudon  mentions  one  tree  stCUrer 

in  Surrey,  of  So  it.    Some  of  the  trees  on  Bleak  "      ~ 

are  asKrted  to  be  14  ll.  in  giilb  at  >ome  di 

ground(/ir.  and  Q..  51h  Mr.,  xii.  508).    Tbc  boUy  is  abundant  in 

France,  especially  in  Brittany.    It  will  grow  in  afanoit  any  loil 

sandyloari.  Beckmann  (Hirf.  0/ /»««(.,  1846,!.  193)  laysthat 
tht  plant  which  first  induced  J.  di  Castro  to  search  tor  alum  in 
Italy  was  the  holly,  which  it  ibere  still  cansjdercd  to  indicate 
that  its  habital  a  aluminifeious.  The  boUy  i>  propacfd  by 
meau  at  the  seeds,  which  do  not  notnully  gtrmiittie  until  ibeic 
second  year,  by  whip-grafting  and  budding,  and  by  cultinp  of 
the  matured  summer  shoots,  which,  pbced  in  sandy  soQ  and 
kept  under  cover  of  a  hand-glass  in  sheltered  situations,  generally 
fltite  root  in  spring.  Transplantation  should  be  performedin 
damp  weathet  in  September  snd  OciDber,  or,  according  to  some 
wrilen,  in  spring  or  on  mild  days  in  winter,  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  Ibe  roots  an  not  dried  by  fiposuic  to  Ibe  air.    Il  is 


nuely  [sjiind  by  boat*  In  Britain,  when  iu  foliage  and  blight 

red  berries  in  winter  render  it  a  valuable  ornamental  tree.  The 
yield  of  berries  has  been  noticed  to  be  lets  when  a  warm  spring, 
following  on  a  wet  winter  season,  has  promoted  eicess  of  growth. 
Then  are  numeroiu  varieties  of  the  holly.  Some  Uecs  have 
yellow,  and  othen  while  or  even  black  fruit.  In  the  fruitless 
variety  laiiri/alia, "  Ibe  most  Soriferous  of  aU  hollies  "  (Hibbcni}, 
the  flowers  are  highly  fragrant;  the  form  known  u  Jaima  is, 
on  the  Dtbei  hand,  timlrkable  for  the  number  of  its  berries. 
The  leaves  in  the  unarmed  varieties  aurto-marpnata  and  offrff- 
marpnala  ate  of  gnat  beauty,  and  in/<r«  they  are  studded  with 
sharp  prickles.  The  holly  is  of  importance  as  a  bedgc-plant, 
and  is  patient  of  dipiring.  which  is  best  perfotmed  by  the  knife. 
Evelyn's  hoUy  hedge  at  Say's  Court,  Deplfoid,  was  400  ft.  long, 
g  ft,  high  and  j  ll.  in  breadth.   To  form  fences,  for  which  Evelyn 


plants 


1  plenty 


and  require  lo  be  set  1  to  il  ft-  apart,  fn  vdi- 
lanured  and  weeded  ground  and  thoroughly  watered. 
The  wood  of  the  holly  is  even.grained  and  hard,  eipedaUy 
hen  from  the  heartwood  of  large  trees,  and  almost  as  vhlte 
Livory,  except  near  the  centre  of  old  tnmks,  where  it  is  brownisb, 
ll  is  employed  in  inlaying  and  turiung,  and,  since  il  stains  well, 
in  the  place  of  ebony,  as  for  teapot  handles.  For  engraving  it 
is  inferior  lo  box.  When  dry  it  weighs  about  47)  lb.  per  cub.  fl. 
From  the  bark  of  the  hotly  bird-lime  is  manufactured.  From 
Ihe  leaves  arc  obtainable  a  colouring  mailer  named  tfixaHfiUM, 
Uicit  ocid,  and  a  bitter  principle,  Uuin,  which  has  been  variously 
described  by  diaetcnt  analytical  chemists.  They  are  eaten  by 
sheep  and  deer,  and  In  parts  of  France  serve  aa  a  winter  fodder 
for  cattle.  The  berries  provoke  In  man  violent  vomiting  and 
purging,  but  ate  eaten  wilh  immunity  by  thrushes  and  other 
birds.  The  larvae  of  ibe  moths  SfUm  iijiuin*  and  Pkoaflajx 
have  been  met  with  on  holly.  The  leaves  are  mined 
by  the  Lltv),  of  a  fly,  Phytomya  ilkii,  and  both  on  them  and 
the  topi  of  the  young  twigs  occun  the  plant-kiuse  Afkii  ilicii 
(Kalteobadi,  Pjlaiaenftinde,  1S74,  p.  417).  The  custom  of 
employing  holly  and  other  plants  for  decorative  purposes  at 
Christmas  is  one  of  conuderable  anti<iuily,  and  has  been  regarded 
the  usages  of  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  or  of  an  old 


:eolhi 


n  babltu 


popular  supenlitioos  c 

of  Rutland  It  is  deemetl  unlucky  to  introduce  it  into  a  house 
rfore  Chrisimts  Eve.  In  some  English  runl  dislricts  the  prickly 
id  non-prickly  kinds  are  distinguished  ts  "  he  "  and  "  abe  " 
holly;  and  in  Derbyshire  the  tradition  obtains  that  according 
as  the  boUy  btougbt  at  Christmas  into  a  house  is  smooth  or 
rough,  the  wife  or  tbe  husband  will  be  master.  Holly  that  has 
domed  churches  at  that  season  is  in  Worcestershire  and  Here- 
jrdshire  much  esteemed  and  cherished,  the  poasession  of  a 
mall  branch  with  berries  being  supposed  to  bring  a  lucky  year; 
nd  Lonicerus  mentions  a  notion  in  his  lime. vulgarly  prevaknl 
in  Getmany  that  consecrated  twigs  of  the  plant  bung  over  >  dooi 
protection  againsl  thunder. 
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koCf  a  mallow),  Althaea  rosea,  a  perennial  plant  of  the  natural 
order  Malvaceae,  a  native  of  the  East,  which  has  been  cultivated 
in  Great  Britain  for  about  three  centuries.  The  ordinary 
hollyhock  is  single-blossomed,  but  the  florists*  varieties  have 
all  double  flowers,  of  white,  yellow,  rose,  purple,  violet  and 
other  tints,  some  being  almost  black.  The  plant  is  in  its  prime 
about  August,  but  by  careful  management  examples  may  be 
obtained  in  blossom  from  July  to  as  late  as  November.  Holly- 
hocks are  propagated  from  seed,  or  by  division  of  the  root,  or 
by  planting  out  in  rich  sandy  soil,  in  a  dose  frame,  with  a  gentle 
bottom  heat,  single  eyes  from  woodshoots,  or  cuttings  from 
outgrowths  of  the  old  stock  or  of  the  lateral  offsets  of  the  spike. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  in  October  under  cover,  the  plants 
obtained  being  potted  in  November,  and  kept  imder  glus  till 
the  following  April,  or,  if  it  be  late-gathered,  in  May  or  June, 
in  the  open  groimd,  whence,  if  required,  the  plants  are  best 
removed  in  October  or  ApriL  In  many  gaixiens,  when  the  plants 
are  not  disturbed,  self-sown  seedlings  come  up  in  abundance 
about  April  and  May.  Seedlings  may  also  be  raised  in  February 
or  March,  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  in  a  light  and  rich  moist 
soil;  they  should  not  be  watered  till  they  have  made  their 
second  leaves,  and  when  large  enough  for  handling  should  be 
pricked  off  in  a  cold  frame;  they  are  subsequently  transferred 
to  the  flower-bed.  Hollyhocks  thrive  best  in  a  well-trenched 
and  manured  sandy  loam.  The  spikes  as  they  grow  must  be 
staked;  and  water  and,  for  the  finest  blossoms,  Uquid  manure 
should  be  liberally  supplied  to  the  roots.  Plants  for  exhibition 
require  the  side  growths  to  be  pinched  out;  and  it  is  recom- 
mended, in  cold,  bleak  or  northerly  localities,  when  the  flowering 
is  over,  and  the  stalks  have  been  cut  off  4  to  6  in.  above  the  soil, 
to  earth  up  the  crowns  with  sand.  Some  of  the  finest  double- 
flowered  kinds  of  hollyhock  do  not  bloom  well  in  Scotland. 
The  plant  is  susceptible  of  great  modification  under  cultivation. 
The  forms  now  grown  are  due  to  the  careful  selection  and 
crossing  of  varieties.  It  is  found  that  the  most  diverse  varieties 
may  be  raised  with  certainty  from  plants  growing  near  together. 
.  The  young  shoots  of  the  hollyhock  are  very  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  slugs,  and  to  a  disease  occasioned  by  a  fungus,  Pucdnia 
malvacearum,  which  is  a  native  of  Chile,  attained  notoriety 
in  the  Australian  colonies,  and  finally,  reaching  Europe  in 
1869,  threatened  the  extermination  of  the  hollyhock,  the  soft 
parts  of  the  leaves  of  which  it  destroys,  leaving  the  venation 
only  remaining.  It  has  been  found  especially  hurtful  to  the 
plant  in  dry  seasons.  It  is  also  parasitic  on  the  wild  mallows. 
The  disease  appears  on  the  leaves  as  minute  hard  pale-brown 
pustules,  filled  with  spores  which  germinate  without  a  resting- 
period,  but  when  produced  late  in  the  season  may  last  as  resting- 
spores  until  next  spring.  Spraying  early  in  the  season  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  an  effective  preventive,  but  the  best  means 
of  treatment  is  to  destroy  all  leaves  as  soon  as  they  show  signs 
of  being  attacked,  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  other  host-plants 
such  as  mallows,  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  hot  dry  seasons,  red- 
spider  injures  the  foliage  very  much,  but  may  be  kept  at  bay 
by  syringing  the  plants  frequently  with  plenty  of  clean  water. 

HOLLY  SPRINGS,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Marshall 
county,  Mississippi,  U.S.A.,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  sute,  45  m. 
S.E.  of  Memphis.  Pop.  (1890)  2346;  (1900)  2815  (1559 
negroes);  (1910)  2192.  Holly  Springs  is  served  by  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis  k  Birmingham  (Frisco 
System)  railways.  The  city  has  broad  and  well-shaded  streets, 
and  a  fine  court-house  and  court-house  square.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Rust  University  (opened  in  1867),  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
institution  for  negroes;  of  the  Mississippi  Synodical  College 
(190s;  Presbyterian),  for  white  girls;  and  of  the  North  Missis- 
sippi Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The  principal  industries 
are  the  ginning,  compressing  and  shipping  of  cotton,  and  the 
manufacture  of  cotton-seed  oil,  but  the  city  also  manufactures 
pottery  and  brick  from  clay  obtained  in  the  vicinity,  and  has 
an  ice  factory,  bottling  works  and  marble  works.  The  munici- 
pality owns  and  operates  its  water-works  and  electric-lighting 
plant.  Holly  Springs  was  founded  in  1837  and  was  chartered 
as  a  city  in  1896.    Early  in  December  1862  General  Grant 


established  here  a  large  depot  of  nqpplies  deggncd  for  the  1M 
of  the  Federal  army  while  on  its  maich  toward  Vi^sbuig,  bat 
General  Earl  Van  Dom,  with  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  lorprised 
the  post  at  daylight  on  the  20th  of  this  month,  bivned  the  soppfies 
and  took  1500  prisoners.  Holly  Springs  was  the  home  and  it 
the  burial-place  of  Edward  Cary  Walthall  (1831-1898),  a  Demo- 
cratic member  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  1885-1894  tad 
in  1895-1898. 

HOLMAN,  JAMES  (1786-1857),  known  at  the  "BSad 
Traveller,"  was  bom  at  Exeter  on  the  z  5th  of  October  178I 
He  enteral  the  British  navy  in  1798  as  first-class  volontecr,  sod 
was  appointed  lieutenant  in  April  1807.  In  z8zo  he  was  invalided 
by  an  illness  which  resulted  in  total  loss  of  sight.  In  coonkn- 
tion  of  his  helpless  circumstances  he  was  in  181 2  appointed  ooe 
of  the  royal  knights  of  Windsor,  but  the  quietness  of  mdi  a 
life  harmonized  so  ill  with  his  active  habits  and  keen  interests 
that  he  requested  leave  of  absence  to  go  abroad,  and  in  iSig^ 
1820  and  1821  journeyed  through  France,  Italy,  Switaahad, 
the  parts  of  Germany  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  Bdgium  and  the 
Netherlands.  On  his  return  he  published  Tke  Narratim  ef  § 
Journey  through  France,  &c.  (London,  1822).  He  again  set  oat 
in  1822  with  the  design  of  making  the  circuit  of  the  worid,  bat 
after  travelling  throiigh  Russia  into  Siberia,  he  was  suipected 
of  being  a  spy,  was  arrested  when  he  had  managed  to  penetiati 
1000  m.  beyond  Smolensk,  and  after  being  conducted  to  the 
frontiers  of  Poland,  returned  home  by  Austria,  Saxony,  PrasBt 
and  Hanover.  He  now  issued  Travels  through  RussiOf  Siberit, 
&c.  (London,  1825).  Shortly  afterwards  he  again  set  oat  to 
accomplish  by  a  somewhat  different  method  the  deagn  whid 
had  been  frustrated  by  the  Russian  authorities;  and  an  accoost 
of  his  remarkable  achievement  was  published  in  four  vohmia 
in  1834-1835,  under  the  title  of  A  Voyage  round  the  Werii, 
including  Travds  in  Africa,  Asia,  Australasia,  Awterica,  ffc, 
from  1827  to  28j2.  His  last  journeys  were  through  Spun, 
Portugal,  Moldavia,  Montenegro,  Syria  and  Turkey;  and  he 
was  engaged  in  preparing  an  account  of  this  tour  when  he  died 
in  London  on  the  29th  of  July  1857. 

HOLMES,  OUVER  WENDELL  (1809-1894),  Amakan  wiitff 
and  physician,  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  August  1809  at  Cambridie, 
Mass.  His  father,  Abiel  Holmes  (1763-1837),  was  a  Cklvimit 
clergyman,  the  writer  of  a  useful  history.  Annals  of  Amffia, 
and  of  much  very  dull  poetry.  His  mother  (the  second  wife  d 
Abiel)  was  Sarah  Wendell,  of  a  distinguished  New  York  iMsaSif. 
Through  her  Dr  Holmes  was  descend^  from  (jovemofs  Thomi 
Dudley  and  Simon  Bradstreet  of  Massachusetts,  and  £ron  ha 
he  derived  his  cheerfulness  and  vivacity,  his  syiq>atbetk 
humour  and  wit.  From  Phillips  (Andover)  Academy  he  entered 
Harvard  in  the  "  famous  class  of  '39,"  made  further  iOnstxioa 
by  the  charming  lyrics  which  he  wrote  foe  the  anntvtnuT 
dinners  from  1851  to  1889,  closing  with  the  touching  "After 
the  Curfew."  After  graduation  he  studied  law  per^mctody 
for  a  year  and  dabbled  in  literature,  wixming  the  fMiblic  car  far 
a  spirited  lyric  called  forth  by  the  order  to  de^roy  the  oU 
frigate  Constitution.  These  verses  were  sung  all  over  the  Issd, 
and  induced  the  Navy  Department  to  revoke  its  order  and  sive 
the  old  ship.  Turning  next  to  medidne,  and  convinced  hf  > 
brief  experience  in  Boston  that  he  liked  it,  he  went  to  Puii  is 
March  1833.  He  studied  industriously  uiider  I/mus  and  other 
famous  physicians  and  surgeons  in  France,  and  in  his  vacatioai 
visited  the  Low  Countries,  England,  Scotland  and  ItaJ^T*  ^ 
turning  to  Boston  at  the  dose  of  1835,  filled  with  a  h^  po* 
fessional  ambition,  he  sought  practice,  but  achieved  ody 
moderate  success.  Social,  brilliant  in  conversation,  and  a  wntff 
of  gay  little  poems,  he  seemed  to  the  grave  Bostonians  not  sefi* 
dently  serious.  He  won  prizes,  however,  for  prof etsiooal  papcfs». 
and  lectured  on  anatomy  at  Dartmouth  College.  He  wntt 
two  papers  on  homoeopathy,  which  he  attacked  with  trenchiBt 
wit ;  also  a  valuable  paper  on  the  malarial  fevers  of  New  Ea^tod- 
In  1843  he  published  his  essay  on  the  Contagiousness  ef  Pn^fad 
Fever,  which  stirred  up  a  fierce  controversy  and  broog^  opoa 
him  bitter  personal  abuse;  but  he  maintained  hSa  pontioo 
with  dignity,  temper  and  judgment;  and  in  time  be  was  bonooKA 
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as  the  discoverer  of  a  beneficent  truth.  The  volume  of  h:s 
medical  essays  holds  some  of  his  most  sparkling  wit,  his  shrewdest 
observation,  his  kindliest  humanity.  In  1840  he  married  Amelia 
Lee  Jackson,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Jackson  (1775-1855), 
formerly  associate  justice  of  the  State  supreme  judicial  court, 
a  lady  of  rare  charm  alike  of  mind  and  character.  She  died  in 
the  winter  of  1887-1888.  Their  first-bom  child,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  afterwards  became  chief  justice  of  that  same  bench 
on  which  his  grandfather  sat.  In  1847  Dr  Holmes  was  appointed 
professor  of  anatomy  and  physiology  in  the  Medical  School 
of  Harvard  University,  the  duties  involving  the  giving  of  in- 
struction also  in  kindred  departments,  so  that,  as  he  said,  he 
occupied  "  not  a  chair,  but  a  settee  in  the  school."  He  delivered 
the  anatomical  lectures  until  November  i88a,  and  in  later  years 
these  were  his  only  link  with  the  medical  profession.  They  were 
iresh,  witty  and  lively;  and  the  students  were  sent  to  him  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  when  they  were  fagged,  because  he  alone 
could  keep  them  awake.  In  later  years  he  made  few  finished 
contributions  to  medical  knowledge;  his  eager  and  impetuous 
temperament  caused  him  to  leave  more  patient  investigators 
to  push  to  ultimate  results  the  suggestions  thrown  out  by  his 
fertile  and  imaginative  mind. 

In  1836,  being  in  that  year  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poet  at 
Harvard  University,  he  published  his  first  volimie  of  Poems, 
which  afterwards  reached  a  second  edition.  Among  thtse  earlier 
lyrics  was  "  The  Last  Leaf,"  one  of  the  most  delicate  combina- 
tions ai  pathos  and  humour  in  literature.  His  collected  poetry 
£lls  three  volumes.  In  1856-1857  a  Boston  publishing  bouse 
(Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Q>.)  invited  James  Russell  Lowell  to 
edit  a  sew  magazine,  which  he  agreed  to  do  on  condition  that 
be  could  secure  the  assistance  of  Dr  Holmes.  By  this  urgent 
invitation  the  Doctor  was  equally  surprised  and  flattered,  for 
heretofore  he  had  stood  rather  outside  the  literary  coterie  of 
Cambridge  and  Boston.  He  accepted  with  pleasure,  and  at  once 
threw  himself  into  the  enterprise  with  seal  He  christened  it 
The  Atlaniie  lionikty',  and,  as  Mr  Howells  afterwards  said,  he 
'*  not  only  named  but  made  "  it,  for  in  each  number  of  its  first 
volume  there  Appeared  one  of  the  papers  of  the  Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfasi  Table.  The  opening  of  the  Autocrat—"  I  was  just 
going  to  say  when  I  was  interrupted  "—is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  old  New  En^ud  Magazine  (1831  to  1833)  the  Doctor 
bad  published  two  Autocrat  papers,  which,  by  his  wish,  have 
never  been  reprinted.  In  the  commerrial  panic  of  1857  the  new 
magazine  would  inevitably  have  failed  had  it  not  been  for  these 
Caadnatlng  essays.  Their  originality  of  conception,  their  wit 
and  humour,  their  suggestions  of  what  then  seemed  bold  ideas, 
and  their  expression  of  New  Englandism,  all  combined  to  make 
them  so  popular  that  the  most  harassed  merchant  in  that  gloomy 
winter  purchased  them  as  a  dose  of  cheering  medicine.  Thus  Dr 
Holmes  made  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  which  in  return  made 
him.  A  success  so  immediate  and  so  splendid  settled  the  rest 
of  his  career;  he  ceased  to  be  a  physician  and  became  an  author. 
These  twelve  papers  were  immediately  (1858)  published  as  a 
vduroe.  No  sooner  was  the  Autocrat  .silent  than  the  Professor 
(1859)  succeeded  him  at  the  breakfast  table.  The  Professor 
was  ppeferied  by  more  thoughtful  readers,  though  it  has  hardly 
been  so  widely  popular  as  the  Autocrat,  Its  theology,  which 
seemed  in  those  days  audacious,  frightened  many  of  the  strict 
and  old-fashioned  religiomsts  of  New  En^and,  though  to-day 
it  teems  mild  enough.  Twelve  years  later,  in  i87r,  the  Landlady 
had  another  boarder,  who  took  the  vacant  chair— the  Poet 
(published  r873).  But  here  Holmes  fell  a  little  short.  In  these 
three  books,  especially  in  the  Autocrat  and  the  Professor,  the 
Doctor  wrote  u  he  talked  at  many  a  dinner  table  in  Boston, 
but  les  weU.  The  animation  and  clash  of  talk  roused  him.  The 
dloners  of  the  Saturday  Club  are  among  Boston's  proudest 
traditions,  as  they  were  the  chief  pleasure  of  Dr  Holmes's  Ufe. 
There  he  met  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Sumner, 
Agassu,  Motley,  and  many  other  charming  talkers,  and  among 
them  aO  he  was  admitted  to  be  the  best. 

There  were  characters  and  incidents,  but  hardly  a  story,  In 
Che  Autocrat  and  the  Professor,    Holmet  had  an  ambition  for 


more  sustained  work,  and  in  1861  his  novel,  Elsie  Venner,  at 
first  called  The  Professor's  Story,  was  published.  The  book 
was  illuminated  throughout  by  admirable  pictures  of  character 
and  society  in  the  typical  New  England  town.  But  the  rattle- 
snake element  was  unduly  extravagant,  and  in  other  respects 
the  book  was  open  to  criticism  as  a  work  of  art.  It  was  written 
with  the  same  purpose  which  informed  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Doctor's  literary  work,  and  which  had  already  been  scented 
and  nervously  condemned  by  the  religious  world.  By  heredity 
the  Doctor  was  a  theologian;  no  other  topic  enchained  him 
more  than  did  the  stem  and  merciless  dogmas  of  his  Calvinist 
forefathers.  His  hunuuiity  revolted  against  them,  his  reason  con- 
demned them,  and  he  set  himself  to  their  destruction  as  his  task 
in  literature.  The  religious  worid  of  his  time  was  still  so  largely 
under  the  control  of  old  ideas  that  he  was  assailed  as  a  freethinker 
and  a  subverter  of  Christianity;  though  before  his  death  opinions 
had  so  changed  that  the  bitterness  of  the  attacks  upon  him 
seemed  incredible,  even  to  some  of  those  who  had  most 
vehemently  made  them.  None  the  less,  undaunted  and  pro- 
foundly earnest,  he  returned,  six  years  later,  to  the  same  line  of 
thought  in  his  second  novel,  7%e  Guardian  Angel  (published 
1867).  This,  though  less  well  known  than  Elsie  Venner,  is  in 
many  respects  better.  No  more  lifelike  and  charming  picture 
of  the  society  of  the  New  England  country-town  of  the  middle 
third  of  the  xpth  century  has  ever  been  drawn,  and  every  page 
sparkles  with  wit  and  humour.  In  1884  and  1885  it  was  followed, 
still  in  the  same  line,  by  A  Mortal  Antipathy,  a  production 
inferior  to  its  predecessors. 

Holmes  g«i««a]ly  held  himself  aloof  from  politics,  and  from 
those  "  causes  "  of  temperance,  abolition  and  woman's  rights 
which  enthralled  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  New  England. 
The  Civil  War,  however,  aroused  him  for  the  time;  finding  him 
first  a  strenuous  Unionist,  it  quickly  converted  him  into  an 
ardent  advocate  of  emancipation.  His  interest  was  enhanced 
by  the  career  of  his  elder  son  Oliver  (see  below),  who  was  three 
times  severely  wounded,  and  finally  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieut.- 
colonel  in  the  Northern  army.  He  wrote  some  ringing  war 
lyrics,  and  in  1863  delivered  the  Fourth  of  July  oration  in 
Boston,  which  showed  a  masterly  appreciation  of  the  stirring 
public  questions  of  the  day.  In  1878  Dr  Holmes  wrote  a  memoir 
of  the  historian  John  Lothrop  Motley,  an  affectionate  tribute  to 
one  who  had  been  his  dear  friend.  In  1884  he  contributed  the 
life  of  Emerson  to  the  American  "  Men  of  Letters"  series.  He 
admired  the  "  Sage  of  Concord,"  but  was  not  quite  in  intellectual 
sympathy  with  him.  Both  were  Liberals  in  thou^t,  but  in 
widely  different  ways.  But  in  spite  of  this  handicap  the  volume 
provni  very  p(^ular.  In  x888  he  began  the  papers  which  he 
happily  christened  Over  the  Tea  Cups,  As  a  tour  de  force  on  the 
part  of  a  man  of  nearly  fourscore  years  they  are  very  remarkable. 

After  his  return  from  Paris  in  1835  Dr  Holmes  lived  in  Boston, 
with  summer  sojoumings  at  Pittsfield  and  Beverly  Farms,  and 
occasional  trips  to  neighbouring  cities,  until  1886.  He  then 
undertook  a  four  months'  journey  in  Europe,  and  in  England 
had  a  sort  of  triumphal  progress.  On  his  return  he  wrote  Our 
Hundred  Days  in  Europe  (1887),  a  courteous  recogm'tion  of  the 
hospitality  and  praise  which  had  been  accorded  to  him.  During 
this  visit  Cambridge  University  made  him  Doctor  of  Letters, 
Edinbtirgh  University  made  him  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  Oxford 
University  made  him  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.  Already,  in  i88c^ 
Harvard  University  had  made  him  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  died 
on  the  7th  of  October  1894,  and  was  buried  from  King's  Chapel, 
Boston,  in  the  cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn. 

His  eldest  son  Oliver  Wendell  (b.  1841),  who  graduated  from 
Harrard  in  z86i  and  fought  in  the  Civil  War,  retiring  from  the 
army  as  brevet  h'eut.-colonel  in  1864,  took  up  the  study  of 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston  in  1866.  He  was 
for  some  yean  editor  of  the  American  Law  Revigw,  and  after 
being  professor  in  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  i88a  was  appointed 
in  the  same  year  a  judge  of  the  Massachusetts  supreme  court, 
rising  to  be  chief  justice  in  1899.  In  1902  he  was  made  a  judge 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  His  work  on  The  Common 
law  (i$8i)  and  hi9  edition  (1873)  of  Kent's  Commentaries 
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are  his  principal  publications;  and  he  became  widely  recognized  (Tate  Gallery),  and  on  the  retirement  of  Sir  Edward  Fojatcr 

as  one  of  the  great  jurisU  of  his  day.  in  1906  he  received  the  directorship  of  the  National  GaUciy. 

Bibliography.— Holmes's  Compute  Works,  in  13  volumes,  were  He   was  knighted   in  1903.     His  Michael   Anid^  Btumaratti 

published  at  Boston  ini89i.  See  J/T.  Morse,  Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver  (London,  Duckworth,  1903)  is  a  scholarly  work  of  real  vihie. 
Wendell  Holmes  (London,  1896):  G.  B.  Ives,  BtUiography  (Boston.         HOUn'EfM    FRlRDRiril  VOM  ^TA«<>-t<w>A^     rUrM.«  ^.i... 
1907):  and  the  bibliography  in  P.  K.  Foley's  American  Authors        "OLSTEIN,  FRIEDRICH  VON  (1837-X909),   German  states- 

(Boston,  1897).    An  esMiy  by  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  is  prefixed  to  the  "an,  for  more  than  thirty  years  head  of  the  pohtical  depaxtncat 

"  Golden  Treasury  "  edition  (1903)  of  The  Autocrat  of  the  Break-  of  the  German  Foreign  Office.    Holstein's  unportance  bcgu 

fast  TcWe.    See  also  monographs  by  William  Sloanc  Kennedy  with  the  dismissal  of  Bismarck  in  1890.     The  new  chawxQor, 

(Boston.  1882);  Emma  t..  Brown  (Boston.  1884).    U.  T.  Mo.)  Caprivi,  was  ignorant  of  foreign  affairs;  and  Hobtein.  as  th^ 

HOLMFIRTH,  an  urban  district  in  the  Holmfirth  parlia-  repository  of  the  Bismarckian  tradition,  became  indispensable, 

mentary  division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  on  This  reluctance  to  emerge  into  publicity  has  been  ascribed  to  the 

and  Holme  and  the  Ribble,  6  m.  S.  of  Huddcrsfield,  and  on  the  part  he  had  played  under  Bismarck  in  the  Amim  affair,  wUcb 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  railway.    Pop.  (1901)  8977.    The  had  made  him  powerful  enemies;  it  was,  however,  possibly  doe 

valley,  walled  by  bold  hills,  is  very  picturesque.    In  1852  great  to  a  shrinking  from  the  responsibility  of  office.    Yet  the  weakncs 

destruction  was  wrought  in  the  town  by  the  bursting  of  a  reservoir  of  his  position  lay  just  in  the  fact  that  he  was  not  ultimatcix 

in  the  vicinity.    The  large  industrial  population  is  employed  in  responsible.    He  protested  against  the  despatch  of  the  "  Kroger 

woollen  manufactories,  and  in  the  neighbouring  stone  quarries.  telegram,"  but  protested  in  vain.    On  the  other  hand,  iriwe 

-  HOLOCAUST   (Gr.  iiiKbuauffroy,  or  iiiKlntavTov,  wholly  burnt),  his  ideas  were  acceptable,  he  was  generally  able  to  lealixe  tbes. 

strictly  a  sacrifice  wholly  destroyed  by  fire,  such  as  the  sacrifices  Thus  it  was  almost  entirely  due  to  him  that  Germany  acquired 

of  the  Jews,  described  in  the  Pentateuch  as  "  whole  burnt  Kiao-chau  and  asserted  her  interests  in  China,  and  the  acquoitka 

offerings  "  (see  Sacrifice).    The  term  is  now  often  applied  to  a  of  Samoa  was  also  largely  his  work.    If  the  ^ill  and  pertinacity 

catastrophe  on  a  large  scale,  whether  by  fire  or  not,  or  to  a  with  which  Holstein  carried  through  his  i^ans  in  these  nattcn 

massacre  or  slaughter.  was  learned  in  the  school  of  Bismarck,  he  had  not  acqund 

HOLOCENE  (from  Gr.  2Xof,  whole,  Kat»6t,  recent),  in  geology,  Bismarck's  faculty  for  foreseeing  their  ulterior  conaequenoo. 

the  time  division  which  embraces  the  youngest  of  all  the  forma-  This  is  true  of  his  Chinese  policy,  and  true  als:>  of  his  pan  in  tk 

tions;  it  is  equivalent  to  the  "  Recent  "  of  some  authors.    The  Morocco  crisis.    The  emperor  William  II. *s  journey  to  Tamkr 

name  was  proposed  in  x86o  by  P.  Gervais.    The  oldest  deposits  was  undertaken  on  his  advice,  as  a  protest  against  the  anpfwcd 

that  may  be  included  are  those  containing  neolithic  implements;  attempt  at  the  isolation  of  Germany;  but  of  the  later  devdop> 

deposits  of  historic  times  should  also  be  grouped  here;    pre-  ments  of  German  policy  in  the  Morocco  question  he  did  sot 

sumably  the  youngest  are  those  to  be  chronicled  by  the  last  man.  approve,  on  the  ground  that  the  result  would   merely  be  t» 

The  Holocene  formations  obviously  include  all  the  varieties  of  strengthen  the  Anglo-French  entente;     and  from  the  itlh  d 

deposits  which  are  accumulating  at  the  present  day:  the  gravels  March  1906  onwards  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  nutter.   Ti» 

and  alluvia  of  rivers;  boulder  clays,  moraines  and  fluvio-glacial  the  last  he  believed  that  the  position  of  Germany  would  itnaa 

deposits:  estuarine,  coastal  and  abyssal  deposits  of  the  seas,  unsafe  until  an  understanding  had  been  arrived  at  with  Gnat 

and  their  equivalents  in  lakes;  screes,  taluses,  wind-borne  dust  Britain,  and  it  was  this  belief  that  determined  hb  attitude 

and  sand  and  desert  formations;  chemical  deposits  from  saline  towards  the  question  of  the  fleet, "  beside  which,"  he  wrote  ii 

waters;  peat,  diatomite,  marls,  foraminiferal  and  other  oozes;  February  1909,  "  all  other   questions  are  of  lesser  ■ccomt'' 

coral,  algal  and  shell  banks,  and  other  organic  deposits;  mud.  His  views  on  this  question  were  summarized  in  a  memorandsB 

lava  and  dust  deposits  of  volcanic  origin  and  extrusions  of  asphalt  of  December  1907,  of  which  Herr  von  Rath  gives  a  riuaL 

and  pitch;  to  all  these  must  be  added  the  works  of  man.  He  objected  to  the  programme  of  the  German  Navy  Lcagoefla 

HOLROYD,  SIR  CHARLES  (1861-        ),  British  artist,  was  three  main  grounds:    (i)  the  ill-feeling  likely  to  be  aroused  ii 

bom  in  Leeds  on  the  9th  of  April  i86x.    He  received  his  art  South  Germany,  (2)  the  inevitable  dislocation  of  the  finaaoa 

education  under  Professor  Legros  at  the  Slade  School,  University  through  the  huge  additional  charges  involved,  (3)  the  suspkioa 

College,  London,  where  he  had  a  distinguished  career.    After  of  Germany's  motives  in  foreign  countries,  which  woukl  biad 

passing  six  months  at  Newlyn,  where  he  painted  his  first  picture  Great   Britain  still  closer  to  France.    As   for  the  idea  that 

exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  "  Fishermen  Mending  a  Sail  "  Germany's  power  would  be  increased,  this — be  wrote  in  icp^ 

(1885),  he  obtained  a  travelling  scholarship  and  studied  for  two  to  a  letter  from  Admiral  Gplster — was  *'  a  simple  qucstioa  d 

years  in  Italy,  a  sojourn  which  greatly  influenced  his  art.    At  his  arithmetic  ";  for  how  would  the  sea-power  of  Germany  be  ids* 

return,  on  the  invitation  of  Legros,  he  became  for  two  years  tively  increased  if  for  every  new  German  ship  Great  Britain  boSt 

assistant-master  at  the  Slade  School,  and  there  devoted  himself  two?    Herr  von  Holstein  retired  on  the  resignati(ui  of  FlriiKt 

to  painting  and  etching.    Among  his  pictures  may  be  mentioned  BUlow,  and  died  on  the  8th  of  May  1909. 

"  The  Death  of  Torrigiano  "  (1886),  "  The  Satyr  King  "  (1889),  .  See  Hermann  von  Rath,  "  Erinnerungen  an  Herm  von  Hohtda/' 

«■  The  Supper  .tEmmau.,"  «.d  perhaps  his  best  picture,  "  Pan  '^t£S^J^ni^^^ZL^-,"M'SSir'r^ 
and  Peasants"  (1893).    For  the  church  of  Aveley,  Essex,  he        „^,--™7  *  1       j    l      fV  tt    ^   •.    .     ^ 

painted  a  triptych  altarpiece, "  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,"  ^HOUTBIH.  formerly  a  duchy  of  Germany.    Until  about  iiio 

with  wings  representing  "  St  Michael  "  and  "  St  Gabriel,"  and  f^«  county  of  HoUtem  formed  part  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony,  ud 

designed  as  wcU  the  window, "  The  Resurrection."    His  portraits,  »^  *"  "}»^«  »/"<^^y  "»  ^472.    From  1460  to  1864  A  was  wW 

such  as  that  of  "  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,"  in  the  Legros  manner,  show  ^Y  mc")^"  o^  the  house  of  Oldenburg,  some  of  whom  wettabo 

much  dignity  and  distinction.    Sir  Charles  Holroyd  has  made  his  ^»"«!  °^  H^J"??'^' .  ^^J^,  °^.''  the  southern  part  of  the  Pmaaa 

chief  reputation  as  an  etcher  of  exceptional  abUity,  combining  province  of  Schleswig-Holstein.    (See  ScHixswic-HoLsmii.aad 

strength  with  delicacy,  and  a  profound  technical  knowledge  of  '°'ho^  rSS  ffl£SfS'!Io&?r8,^  Cenaaa 

the  art.    Among  the  best  known  are  the  "Monte  GUveto"        HOLSTEN.  lURL CHROTAH  JOHAWI  (1825-1897),  Cenasa 

series,  the  "  Icarus  "  series,  the  "  Monte  Subasio  "  series,  and  theologian,  was  bom  at  Gttetrow   MecldenbuiK,  oa  Uie  3i«fll 

the  "  Eve  "  series,  together  with  the  plates,  "  The  Flight  into  ^^^'^^  '«f  5,  and  educated  at  Leipag..  Berhn  and  Rortod. 

Egypt,"  "  The  Prodigal  Son,"  "  A  Bam  on  Tadworth  Common  "  J^^"* « V*^'  ^  ^"'^  *  ^^^^"^  ""^  "J'S*'*'  S  ^  Gymnasm 

(etched  in  the  open  air),  and  "  The  Storm."    His  etched  ^^  '?70  h^  went  to  Bern  «  P^fewor  of  New  Testament  rtudA 

heads  of  "  Professor  Legros,"  "  Lord  Courtney  "  and  "Night,"  Passmg  thence  m  1876  to  Heidelberg,  where  be  remamedmffl 

are  admirable  alike  in  knowledge  and  in  likeness.    His  principal  ^^  J^^^t^??  the  26th  of  Januajy  1897.     Hobten  was  •«  adbeittl 

dry-point  is  "  The  Bather."    In  all  his  work  Holroyd  displays  <>'  the  Tiibmgen  school,  and  held  to  Baur  s  views  on  the  aOcged 

an  impressive  sincerity,  with  a  fine  sense  of  composition,  and  of  antagonism  between  Pf  tnnism  wd  PauhniMi. 
.   I        If  J    i      •  J         J     ..         J         J          t  \^         tw  Among  his  wntmgs  are  Zum  Evangeltum  a.  Patuus  mmd  d.  retnA 

style,  aUied    to   independent    and    modem    fceUng.    He   was  (,86,).  pas  Evangelium  des  Paulus  darpsteUi    (1880);  Dm  syit' 

appointed  the  6nt  keeper  of  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art  optischen  Ewngelien  nach  der  Form  ihra  JnhaUs  (1886}. 
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BOUTBNIUS,  LUCAS,  the  Latinised  name  of  Luc  Holste 
(x596-x66x),  German  humanist,  geographer  and  theological 
writer,  was  bom  at  Hamburg.  *  He  studied  at  Leiden  university, 
where  he  became  intimate  with  the  most  famous  scholars  of  the 
age — ^J.  Meursius,  D.  Heinsius  and  P.  Cluverius,  whom  he 
accompanied  on  his  travels  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Disappointed 
at  his  failure  to  obtain  a  post  in  the  gymnasium  of  his  native 
town,  he  left  Germany  for  good.  Having  spent  two  years  in 
Oxford  and  London,  he  went  to  Paris.  Here  he  obtained  the 
patronage  of  N.  de  Peiresc,  who  recommended  him  to  Cardinal 
Francesco  Barberi^i,  papal  nuncio  and  the  possessor  of  the  most 
important  private  library  in  Rome.  On  the  cardinal's  return 
in  1637  he  took  Holstenius  to  live  with  him  in  his  palace  and 
made  him  his  librarian.  Although  converted  to  Roman  Catho- 
licism in  1625,  Holstenius  showed  his  liberal-mindedness  by 
strenuously  opposing  the  strict  censorship  exercised  by  the 
Congregation  of  the  Index.  He  was  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Vatican  by  Innocent  X.,  and  was  sent  to  Innsbruck  by  Alexander 
Vn.  to  receive  Queen  Christina's  abjuration  of  Protestantism. 
He  died  in  Rome  on  the  and  of  February  1661.  Holstenius  was 
a  man  of  unwearied  industry  and  immense  learning,  but  he 
lacked  the  persistency  to  carry  out  the  vast  literary  schemes  he 
had  planned.  He  was  the  author  of  notes  on  Cluvier's  Italia 
OtUtqua  (1694);  an  edition  of  portions  of  Porphyrius  (1630), 
with  a  dissertation  on  his  life  and  writings,  described  as  a  model 
of  its  kind;  notes  on  Eusebius  Against  HierocUs  (1628),  on 
the  Sayings  of  the  later  Pythagoreans  (1638),  and  the  De  diis 
et  mmtdo  of  the  neo-Platonist  Sallustius  (1638);  Nolat  d 
eaUigationes  in  Stephani  Byxantini  elhnica  (first  published  in 
1684);  and  Codex  regularum,  Collection  oj  the  Early  Rules  of  the 
Monaaic  Orders  (1661).  His  correspondence  (Epistolae  ad 
diversos,  ed.  J.  F.  Boissonade,  181 7)  is  a  valuable  source  of 
information  on  the  literary  history  of  his  time. 

See  N.  Wilckens,  Leben  des  gelchrten  Lucae  Holstenii  (Hamburg, 
1733)1  Johann  Moller,  Cimbrialiterala,  iii.  (1744}. 

HOLSTER,  a  leather  case  to  hold  a  pistol,  used  by  a  horseman 
and  properly  fastened  to  the  saddle-bow,  but  sometimes  worn 
in  the  belt.  The  same  word  appears  in  Dutch,  from  which  the 
English  word  probably  directly  derives.  The  root  is  Ae/-  or  hul- 
lo cover,  and  is  seen  in  the  0.  Eng.  hedster,  a  place  of  shelter  or 
concealment,  and  in  "  hull  "  a  sheath  or  covering.  The  German 
word  for  the  same  object,  holfter,  is,  according  to  the  New 
English  Dictionary,  from  a  different  root. 

HOLT,  SIR  JOHN  (1642-1710),  lord  chief  justice  of  England, 
was  bom  at  Thame,  Oxfordshire,  on  the  30th  of  December  1642. 
His  father.  Sir  Thomas  Holt,  possessed  a  small  patrimonial 
estate,  but  in  order  to  supplement  his  income  had  adopted  the 
profession  of  law,  in  which  he  was  not  very  successful,  although 
he  became  sergeant  in  1677,  and  afterwards  for  his  political 
services  to  the  "  Tories  "  was  rewarded  with  knighthood.  After 
attending  for  some  years  the  free  school  of  the  town  of  Abingdon, 
of  which  his  father  was  recorder,  young  Holt  in  his  sixteenth  year 
entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  He  is  said  to  have  spent  a  very 
dissipated  youth,  and  even  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
purses  on  the  highway,  but  after  entering  Gray's  Inn  about  1660 
be  applied  himself  with  exemplary  diligence  to  the  study  of  law. 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1663.  An  ardent  supporter  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  state  trials 
which  were  then  so  common  by  the  able  and  courageous  manner  in 
which  he  supported  the  pleas  of  the  defendants.  In  168 5- 1686 
he  was  appointed  recorder  of  London,  and  about  the  same  time 
he  was  made  king's  sergeant  and  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. His  giving  a  decision  adverse  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
king  to  exercise  martial  law  in  time  of  peace  led  to  his  dismissal 
from  the  oflice  of  recorder,  but  he  was  continued  in  the  office 
»f  king's  sergeant  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  counsel 
For  accused  persons.  Having  been  one  of  the  judges  who  acted 
IS  assessors  to  the  peers  in  the  Convention  parliament,  he  took 
1  leading  part  in  arranging  the  constitutional  change  by  which 
(Villiam  III.  was  called  to  the  throne,  and  after  his  accession  he 
vas  appointed  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  His  merits 
u  a  judge  are  the  more  apparent  and  the  more  remarkable 


when  contrasted  with  the  qualities  displayed  by  his  predecessor* 
in  office.  In  judicial  faimess,  legal  knowledge  and  ability,  clear- 
ness of  statement  and  unbending  integrity  he  has  had  few  if 
any  superiors  on  the  English  bench.  Over  the  civil  rights  of  his 
countrymen  he  exercised  a  jealous  watchfulness,  more  especially 
when  presiding  at  the  trial  of  state  prosecutions,  and  he  was 
especially  careful  that  sUl  accused  persons  should  be  treated  with 
fairness  and  respect.  He  is,  however,  best  known  for  the  firmness 
with  which  he  upheld  his  own  prerogatives  in  <^poiition  to  the 
authority  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  On  several  occasions 
his  physical  as  well  as  bis  moral  courage  was  tried  by  extreme 
tests.  Having  been  requested  to  supply  a  number  of  police 
to  help  the  soldiery  in  queUing  a  riot^  he  assured  the  messenger 
that  if  any  of  the  people  were  shot  he  would  have  the  soldiers 
hanged,  and  proceeding  himself  to  the  scene  of  riot  be  was 
successful  in  preventing  bloodshed.  While  steadfast  in  bis 
sympathies  with  the  Whig  party.  Holt  maintained  on  the  bench 
entire  political  impartiality,  and  always  held  himself  aloof  from 
political  intrigue.  On  the  retirement  of  Somers  from  the  chan- 
cellorship in  X700  he  was  offered  the  great  seal,  but  declined  it. 
His  death  took  place  in  London  on  the  sth  of  March  Z7ia 
He  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Redgrave  church. 

Reports  of  Cases  determined  by  Sir  John  Hoit  (1681-1710)  appeared 
at  London  in  1738;  and  The  Judgments  delivered  in  the  case  ofAsVby 
v.  WhUe  and  others,  and  in  the  case  of  John  Paty  and  takers,  printed 
from  original  MSS.,  at  London  (1837).  See  Burnet's  Own  Times; 
Toiler,  No.  xtv.;  a  Life,  published  in  1764;  Welsby.  Lives  of  Eminent 
English  Judges  of  the  tyth  and  18th  Centuries  (i846);Canipbeir« 
Lives  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justices;  and  Foss,  Lioes  of  the  Judges. 

HOLTBI,  KARL  BDUARD  VON  (1798-1880),  German  poet 
and.  actor,  was  bom  at  Breslau  on  the  24th  of  January  1798, 
the  son  of  an  officer  of  Hussars.  Having  served  in  the  Prussian 
army  as  a  volunteer  in  1815,  he  shortly  afterwards  entered  the 
university  of  Breslau  as  a  student  of  law;  but,  attracted  by 
the  stage,  he  soon  forsook  academic  life  and  made  his  d6but 
in  the  Breslau  theatre  as  Mortimer  in  Schiller's  Maria  Stuari, 
He  led  a  wandering  life  for  the  next  two  years,  appearing  less 
on  the  stage  as  an  actor  than  as  a  reciter  of  his  own  poema. 
In  1821  he  married  the  actress  Luise  Rog£e  (1800-1825),  and 
was  appointed  theatre-poet  to  the  Breslau  stage.  He  next 
removed  to  Berlin,  where  his  wife  fulfilled  an  engagement  at 
the  Court  theatre.  During  his  sojourn  here  he  produced  the 
vaudevilles  Die  Wiener  in  Berlin  (1824),  and  Die  Berliner  in  Wien 
(1825),  pieces  which  enjoyed  at  the  time  great  popular  favour. 
In  1825  his  wife  died;  but  soon  after  her  death  he  accepted  an 
engagement  at  the  KdnigsstSdter  theatre  in  Berlin,  when  he 
wrote  a  number  of  plays,  notably  Lenore  (1829)  and  Der  aUe 
Feldherr  (1829).  In  1830  he  married  Julie  Holzbecher  (1809- 
1839),  an  actress  engaged  at  the  same  theatre,  and  with  her 
played  in  Darmstadt.  Returning  to  Berlin  in  1831  he  wrote 
for  the  composer  Franz  Gl&ser  (i 798-1861)  the  text  of  the  opera 
Des'Adlers  Horst  (1835),  and  for  Ludwig  Devrient  the  drama, 
Der  dumme  Peter  (1837).  In  1833  Holtei  again  went  on  the 
stage  and  toured  with  his  wife  to  various  important  cities, 
Hamburg,  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Munich  and  Vienna.  In  the  last 
his  declamatory  powers  as  a  reciter,  particularly  of  Shakespeare's 
plays,  made  a  furore,  and  the  poet-actor  was  given  the  appoint- 
ment of  manager  of  the  Josefstftdtcr  theatre  in  the  last-named 
city.  Though  proud  of  his  successes  both  as  actor  and  reciter, 
Holtei  left  Vienna  in  1836,  and  from  1837  to  1839  conducted  the 
theatre  in  Riga.  Here  his  second  wife  died,  and  after  wandering 
through  Germany  reciting  and  accepting  a  short  engagement 
at  Breslau,  he  settled  in  1847  at  Graz,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  a  literary  life  and  produced  the  novels  Die  Vagabunden  (1851), 
Christian  Lammfell  (1853)  and  Der  letzie  Komddiant  (1863). 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Breslau,  where  being  in 
poor  circumstances  he  found  a  home  in  the  Kloster  der  barm- 
herzigen  Briider,  and  here  he  died  on  the  12th  of  February  1880. 

As  a  dramatist  Holtei  may  be  said  to  have  introduced  the 
"  vaudeville  "  into  Germany;  as  an  actor,  although  remaining 
behind  the  greater  artists  of  his  time,  he  contrived  to  fascinate 
his  audience  by  the  dramatic  force  of  his  exposition  of  character; 
as  a  reciter,  especially  of  Shakespeare,  he  knew  no  rival.    August 
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Lewald  said  of  Holtd  that  by  the  energy  of  his  poetic  conception  his  many  independent  works  may  be  mentioned:  Du  ulkk 

and  plastic  force  he  brought  his  audience  round  to  his  own  ideas;  GeJdngnissysUm   (Leipag,    1859),   Prafodsiscke   RtdUmuOmk 

and  he  added,  "  an  eloquence  such  as  his  I  have  never  met  with  (Leipzig,  1859),  Die  Deportaium  als  StrafmiUd  (Leipag,  1859). 

in  any  other  German."  Die  KUnungsfSkigkeit  der  Preiheitsstrafm  (Leipag,  1861),  Dk 

Holtei  was  not  only  a  stage-poet  but  a  lyric-writer  of  great  Reform  der  Staatsanwailsckaft  in   Deutscklamd   (Berlin,  1864), 

charm.      Notable    among    such    productions    are    SchUsische  Die   Umgestallung  der  StaatsanwaUschaft  (Berlin,   1865),  Dk 

GedickU  (1830;  3oth  ed.,  1893),  Cedickte  (5th  ed.,  1861),  Siimmen  Principien  der  PolUik  (Berlin,  1869),  Das  Verhrtckem  da  Meriet 

des  Waides  (and  ed.,  1854).    Mention  ought  also  to  be  made  und  die  Todesstrafe  (Berlin,  1875),  RttmOmems  UferrtckU  « 

of  Holtei's  interesting  autobiography,  Viertig  Jahre  (8  vok.,  der  Donau  (Leipag,  1883;  French  edition,  1884).     He  ahe 

x843'x85o;  3rd  ed.,   1862)  with  the  supplementary  volume  edited  or  assisted  in  editing  a  number  of  periodical  publkatioos 

Nock  ein  Jakr  in  Scklesien  (1864).  on  legal  subjects.    From  1866  to  the  time  of  his  death  be  was 

Holtei's  Tkeater  appeared  in  6  vols.  (1867);  his  EnSklenieSckrif'  associated  with  Rudolf  Ludwig  Carl  Virchow  in  editing  5mm- 

K.  von  Holtei  (1898).  -  ^0°  Holtzendorn  died  at  Mumch  on  the  4th  of  February  1889. 

HOlTT,    LUDWIO    HBINRICH    CHRI8T0PH    (1748-1776),  « *'.®^™^;   ?°'''^"CH    JUUUS    (183a-        ),    (Jeraiaa 

German  poet,  was  bom  on  the  aist  of  December  1748  at  the  P«>tcstant  theologum    »on  of  Kjri  Juhus  Holtniaim  (itoj- 

viUage  of  M^ensee  in  Hanov^,  where  his  father  was  pastor.  i?7l' ™,^™  ^^  i***  '^th  of  May  183a  at  Karisruhe,  what 

InV769  he  went  to  study  theology  at  GSttingen.   Here  he  fwmed  *»'*  ^^"-^^  ultimately  became  prelate  and  counsdlor  to  the  sopraat 

a  dose^  friendship  with  J.  M.  Miller,  J.  H.  Voss,  H.  Boie,  the  «»«»tory.    He  studied  at  Berhn    aiid  eventuaUy  (1874)  « 

brothers  Stolber^  and  others,  and  bwime  one  of  the  founders  ^P^T^  Vroit^t  ordmanus  at  Strassburg.     A  nioden^ 

of  the  famous  siiety  of  young  poets  known  as  the  GdUinger  ^'^V^  theologiaii,  he  became  best  known  as  a  New  Testaacitt 

DickUrhund  or  Ha^.    When  hi  ^774  he  left  the  university  he  f  "^  *P^  «»S1'«'  ^«  *^*^  ^''^}!^l^^  ?!  CommcnUxy  on  the 

had  abandoned  all  intention  of  becoming  a  clergyman;  but  he  ^^'1''^''^ ^^'*  Jl'X  ^.'\  '^'L ^^  Johannine  books  (1890; 

was  not  destined  to  enter  any  other  profession     He  died  of  J?^  ^/'  ^^^\  ^""^  ^'^^  AcU  of  the  Apostles  (1901).  in^sena 

consumption  on  the  ist  of  September  1776  at  Hanover.    Hblly  ^(^^kommentar  »«"» JV««»  Testament.     On  the  <tttestMn  d 

was  the  most  gifted  lyric  poet  of  the  G5ttingen  drde.    He  wm  ^^^,  'datiojislnp  of  th*  Synoptic  Go^  Holtmann  in  to 

influenced  both  by  Vz  and  Klopstock,  but  his  love  for  the  *^'^{,  "^S-^'  %  '^^."l^  Evangdten,  tkr   Urspnmgimi 

VolksUed  and  his  delight  in  nature  preserved  him  from  the  ^wj^*^*^/^  CAar«*ter  (iW3),presenU  a  view  whi^^ 

artificiality  of  the  one  poet  and  the  unworldliness  of  the  other.  JJ^f  J  *^P\«*»  maintaimng  the  pnonty  of  Mark    dern«| 

A  strain  of  melancholy\ims  through  all  his  lyrics.    His  ballads  ^V-^*»*^J  ^,  »*f.  P'«f°^  '?""  ^^  ^^'Y  and  from  Mallhewli 

are  the  pioneers  of  the  rich  ballad  Uterature  on  English  models,  J^^^J  ^^'"'"'A^^r^'i  ^^  ^?''  t  ^u^^l  *^  ^ 

»k:r.v  .!*.«.* .,,» :«  r..^.n»  ^..r;n»  «v.  «•**  f.»    "„     a«^„  '  from  Matthew  and  Mark  m  the  form  m  which  we  have  then, 
which  sprang  up  m  Germany  dunng  the  next  few  years.   Among       q^^^  noteworthy  work,  are  the  Lekrbuck  der  kislor.-kniiuki* 

his  most  famihar  poems  may  be  menUoned  VV  tmmer  Treu*  und  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament  (1885,  3fd  cd..  1802).  and  tke 

Redlickkeitf  Tanzt  dem  sckdnen  Mai  entgegen^  Rosen  auf  dem  Lekrbuck  der  neutestamentlicken  Tkeologie  (2  vols..  i89&^i897).    He 

Weg  gestreut,  and  Wer  woUU  sick  mit  GriUen  plagent  also  collaborated  with  R.  Zdpffcl  in  the  preparation  of  a  nil 

Hdlty'.  GtdichU  were  published  by  hU  friends  Count  Friedrich  ^S^thi£Zli^±T^i''^^^  1895). «1- 

Leopoia  >u  Stolbcfg  and  f.  H.  Voss  (Hamburg.  1783) :  a  new  edition.  '^3  became  editor  of  the  TkeoL  JakresbenckL 
enlar^  bv  Voss,  with  a  biography  (1804);  a  more  complete  but        HOLUB.  EMIL  (1847-1902),  Bohemian  traveller  in  ieaU; 

still  imperfect  edition  by  F.  Voigts  (Hanover.  1857).    The  first  central  Africa,  was  bom  at  Holitz,  eastern  Bohemia,  on  tk 

~™P*?*iS?clc°"  TiM^^'iJ^  "i™H^^!S?'7jS?'JwJS2  7th  of  October  1847.    He  was  educated  at  Prague  University, 

access  to  MSS.  not  hitherto  known,    ^et  ti.  Kuet^,  Hdlty,  sein  Lehen  ' ,        .  j.j*»t>¥       o      u  .»     .l    v   u-jI. 

und  Dickten  (Gubcn.  1883),  and  A.  Saucr.  Der  Gduinger  Dickterbund,  where  he  graduated  M.D.    In  187a  he  went  to  the  Kmibeiky 

vol.  ii.  (Stuttgart.  1894).  where  an  excellent  selection  of  Hdlty's  diamond-fields,  and  with  the  money  earned  by  his  ptactke 

poetry  will  be  found.  as  a  surgeon  tmdertook  expeditions  into  the  northern  Transvaal 

HOLTZBNDORFF,   JOACHIM   WILHELH   FRANZ   PHIUPP  Mashonaland    and    through    Bechuanahuid    to    the   Vuttfia 

VON  (1829-1889),  German  jurist,  bom  at  Vietmannsdorf,  in  Falls,  making  extensive  natural  history  collections,  whkfa  be 

the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  on  the  14th  of  October  1829,  was  brought  to  Europe  in  1879  and  distributed  among  over  a  hundred 

descended  from  a  family  of  the  old  nobility.    He  was  educated  museums  and  schools.    In  1883  he  went  back  to  South  Africa 

at  Berlin  and  at  Pforta,  afterwards  studying  law  at  the  uni-  with  his  wife,  intending  to  cross  the  continent  to  Egypt  Is 

vcrsities  of  Bonn,  Heidelberg  and  Berlin.     The  struggles  of  June  1886  the  party  crossed  the  Zambezi  west  of  the  Victorit 

1848  inspired  him  with  youthful  enthusiasm,  and  he  remained  Falls,  and  explored  the  then  almost  unknown  region  between 

for  the  rest  of  his  life  a  strong  advocate  of  political  liberty,  that  river  and  its  tributary  the  Kafue.     When  beyond  the 

In  1852  he  graduated  LL.D.  at  Berlin;  in  1857  he  became  a  Kafue  the  camp  was  attacked  by  the  Mashukulumbwe,  and 

Privatdocent,  and  in  i860  he  was  nominated  a  professor  extra-  Holub  was  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps.    He  returned  to  Austria 

ordinary.     The  predominant  party   in   Prussia  regarded   his  in  1887  with  a  collection  of  great  scientific  interest,  of  over 

political  opinions  with  mistrust,  and  he  was  not  offered  an  13,000  objects,  now  in  various  museums.    Holub  died  at  Viesoa 

ordinary  professorship  until  February  1873,  after  he  had  decided  on  the  21st  of  February  1902. 


years  that   he  was  prolessor  ne  successively  laugni  several  Colonisation  A fnkas  {Witnni,  1882);  and  Von  der  Kapsiadt  ins  Lni 

branches  of  jurisprudence,  but  he  was  chiefly  distinguished  as  der  Maschukutumbe  (2  vol*.,  Vienna,  1818-1890). 

an   authority   on   criminaJ   and   international   law.     He   was  HOLY,  sacred,  devoted  or  set  apart  for  religious  worship  or 

especially  well  fitted  for  organizing  collective  work,  and  he  has  observance;  a  term  characteristic  of  the  attributes  of  perfectioo 

associated  his  name  with  a  series  of  publications  of  the  first  and  sinlessness  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  as  the  objects  oC 

value.     While  acting  as  editor  he  often  reserved  for  himself,  human  worship  and  reverence,  and  hence  transferred  to  those 

among  the  independent  monographs  of  which  the  work  was  human  persons  who,  either  by  their  devotion  to  a  !^>iritual 

composed,  only  those  on  subjects  distasteful  to  his  collaborators  ascetic  life  or  by   their  approximation  to  moral  perfectio&i 

on  account  of  their  obscurity  or  lack  of  importance.    Among  are  considered  worthy  of  reverence.     The  word  in  Old  Eng* 

the  compilations  which  he  superintended  may  be  mentioned  lish  was  kdiig,  and  is  common  to  other  Teutonic  languages; 

his   Encyclopadie  der   Rechlsu'issenschafl   (Leipzig,    1870-1871,  cf.   Ger.  and   Dutch  heilig,  Swcd.   kelig,  Dan.  keUig,     It  is 

2  vols.;   his  Handbuch   des  deutschcn  Sirafrechts  {Berlin,  1871-  derived  from  hdl,  hale,  whole,  and  cognate  with   "health." 

1877,  4  vols.),  and  his  Handbuch  dcs  Volkcrrechts  auf  Grundlage  The  Nnv  English  Dictionary  suggests  that  the  sense-develop- 

europiUscher  Staalspraxis  (Berlin,  1885-1890,  4  vols.).    Among  ment  may  be  from  *'  whole,"  i.e,  inviolate,  from  **  bcakbi 
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wdl-beiag,''  or  tnm  "  food-omen/' "  augury."  It  Is  impossible 
to  get  behind  the  Christiaa  uses,  in  which  from  the  earliest 
times  it  was  empbyed  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Latin  sacer  and 
tanctus.'  

HOLT  ALUAIfCB,  THE.  The  famous  treaty,  or  declaration, 
known  by  this  name  was  signed  in  the  first  instance  by  Alexander 
I.,  emperor  of  Russia,  Francis  L,  emperor  of  Austria,  and 
Frederick  William  in.,  king  of  Prussia,  on  the  36th  of  September 
181  s»  and  was  prodaimcd  by  the  emperor  Alexander  the  same 
day  at  a  great  review  of  the  allied  troops  held  on  the  Champ 
des  Vcrtus  near  Paris.  The  English  version  of  the  text  is  as 
follows: — 

Id  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity. 

Htly  AUioMCM  9/  Soten^^t  tf  Auaria^  Prussia  and  Russia, 

Their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Pnusia,  and 
the  Emperor  of  Rusua,  having,  in  coniequence  of  the  Kfeat  events 
which  have  marked  the  course  of  the  three  last  year*  in  Europe,  and 
opedally  of  the  blesni^  which  it  has  plesied  Divine  Provioenceto 
shower  down  upon  those  States  which  place  their  confidence  and 
their  hope  00  it  alone,  acquired  the  intimate  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  tcttling  the  steps  to  be  observed  by  the  Powers,  in  their 
reciprocal  rdat^ins,  upon  the  sublime  truths  which  the  Holy  Religion 
of  oar  Saviour  teaches; 

They  soleninlY  dieclare  that  the  present  Act  has  no  other  object 
than  to  publish,  m  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  their  fixed  resolution, 
both  in  the  administration  of  their  respective  States,  and  in  their 
political  relations  with  every  other  Government,  to  take  for  their 
•oie  guide  the  precepts  of  that  Holy  Religion,  namely,  the  precepts 
of  Justice,  Christian  Charity  and  Peace,  which,  far  from  bang 
applicable  only  to  private  ooooems,  must  have  an  immediate 
miluenoe  on  the  councils  of  Princes,  and  guide  all  their  steps,  as  being 
the  only  means  of  consolidating  human  institutions  and  remedying 
their  irascrfections.  In  consequence,  their  Majesties  have  agreed 
00  the  following  Articles:-^ 

Pnmeiplts  cf  Ikt  Ckristian  RMgicu, 

Art.  I.  Conformably  to  the  words  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  which 
oomraand  all  men  to  condder  esch  other  as  brethren,  the  Three  con- 
tracting Mooarchs  will  remain  united  by  the  bonds  of  a  true  and 
iodiisoloble  fraternity,  and,  considering  each  other  as  fellow  country- 
men, they  win,  on  all  occasions  and  in  all  places,  lend  eaich  other  aid 
and  asMstanoe;  and,  regarding  themselves  towards  their  subjects 
nnd  armies  as  Csthera  01  families,  they  will  lead  them,  in  the  same 
KMrit  of  fntemity  with  which  they  are  animated,  to  protect  Religion, 
Peace  and  Justice. 

Fraternity  and  Afftction, 

Art.  n.  In  consequence,  the  sole  principle  of  force,  'whether 
between  the  ssid  Governments  or  between  their  Subjects,  shall  be 
that  of  doing  each  other  reciprocal  service,  and  of  testifying  by  un- 
aitttabie  good  will  the  mutual  aflfection  with  which  they  ought  to  be 
aniaiated,  to  consider  themselves  all  as  members  of  one  and  the  same 
Christian  nation;  the  three  allied  Princes  looking  on  themselves  as 
merely  delegated  by  Providence  to  govern  three  branches  of  the  One 
family,  namely,  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia,  thus  confessing  that  the 
Christian  world,  of  which  they  and  their  people  form  a  part,  has  in 
rtality  no  other  Sovereign  than  Him  to  whom  alone  power  really 
belongs,  because  in  Him  alone  are  found  all  the  treasures  of  love, 
science  and  infinite  wisdom,  that  b  to  say,  God.  our  Divine  Saviour, 
the  Woitl  of  the  Most  High,  the  Word  of  Life.  Their  Majesties 
coosequently  recommend  to  their  Jieople.  with  the  most  tender 
solicitude,  as  the  sole  means  of  enjoying  that  Peace  which  arises 
from  a  good  conscience,  and  which  alone  is  durable,  to  strengthen 
themselves  every  day  more  and  more  in  the  principles  and  exercise 
of  the  duties  which  tne  Divine  Saviour  has  taught  to  mankind. 

AectssioH  of  Fortigu  Fowtrs. 

Art.  Iff.  All  the  Powers  who  shall  choose  solemnlv  to  avow  the' 
sacred  principles  which  have  dictated  the  present  Act,  and  shall 
ackiMm ledge  how  important  it  is  for  the  happiness  of  nations,  too 
long  a^tated,  that  these  truths  should  henceforth  exercise  over  the 
destinies  of  mankind  all  the  influence  which  belongs  to  them,  will 
be  received  with  equal  ardour  and  affection  into  this  Holy  Allianoe. 

The  credit  for  inspiring  this  singular  document  was  claimed  by 
the  Baroness  von  Kriidencr  (f  .v.) ;  in  any  case  it  was  the  outcome 
of  the  tsar's  mood  of  evanigelical  exaltation,  and  was  in  its 
inception  perfectly  sincere.  Neither  Frederick  William  nor 
Franda  si^ied  willingly,  the  latter  remarking  that  "  if  it  was  a 
question  of  politics,  he  must  refer  it  to  his  chancellor,  if  of 
Rligion,  to  his  confessor."  Mettemich  called  it  a  "  k>ud-sounding 
nothing,"  Castlereagh,  "a  piece  of  sublime  mysticism  and 
Dottsense."  None  the  less,  in  accordance  with  its  Ust  article, 
the  signatures  of  all  the  European  sovereigns  were  invited  to  the 


instrument,  the  pope  and  the  Ottoman  sultan  alone  bang 
excepted.  The  prince  regent  courteously  declined  to  sign,  on 
the  constitutional  ground  that  all  acts  of  the  British  crown 
required  the  counter-signature  of  a  minister,  but  he  sent  a  letter 
expressing  his  "  entire  concurrence  with  the  principles  bud  down 
by  the  '  august  sovereigns '  and  suting  that  it  would  always  be 
his  endeavour  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  their '  saoed  maxims.'  ". 
With  these  exceptions,  all  the  European  sovereigns  sooner  or 
later  appended  their  names. 

In  poptilar  parlance,  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  language 
of  serious  historians,  the  "  Holy  Alliance "  soon  became 
S3monymous  with  the  combination  of  the  great  powers  by  whom 
Europe  was  ruled  in  concert  during  the  period  of  the  congresses, 
and  associated  with  the  policy  of  reaction  which  gradually 
dominated  their  counsels.  For  the  understanding  of  the  inner 
history  of  the  diplomacy  of  this  period,  however,  a  clear  dis- 
tinction must  be  (hawn  between  the  Holy  Alliance  and  the  Grand, 
or  Quadruple  (Quintuple)  Alliance.  The  Grand  Alliance  was 
established  on  definite  treaties  concluded  for  definite  purposes,' 
of  which  the  chief  was  the  preservation  of  peace  on  the  basis  of 
the  territorial  settlement  of  z8xs*  The  Holy  Alliance  was  a 
general  treaty— hardly  indeed  a  treaty  at  all— which  bound  its 
signatories  to  act  on  certain  vague  principles  for  no  wdl-dcfined 
end;  and  hi  its  essence  it  was  so  far  from  nec^arily  reactionary 
that  the  emperor  Alexander  at  one  time  declared  that  it  involved 
the  grant  of  Uberal  constitutions  by  princes  to  their  subjects.' 
Its  main  significance  was  due  to  the  perslstent'efforts  of  the  tsar 
to  make  it  the  basis  of  the  "  universal  union,"  or  general  con- 
federation of  Europe,  which  he  wished  to  substitute  for  the  actual 
committee  of  the  great  powers,  efforts  which  were  frustrated 
by  the  vigorous  dipbmacy  of  Castlereagh,  acting  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  British  government  (see  Europe:  History; 
Alexander  I.  of  Russia;  Londonderry,  Robert  Stewart, 

3ND  MARQUIS  Or). 

As  a  diplomatic  instrument  the  Holy  Alliance  never,  as  a 
matter  d  fact,  became  effective.  None  the  less,  its  principles 
and  the  fact  of  its  signature  powerfully  affected  the  course  of 
European  diplomacy  during  the  igxh  century.  It  strongly 
influenced  the  emperor  Nicholas  I.  of  Rusua,  to  whom  the 
brotherhood  of  sovereigns  by  divine  right  was  an  article  of 
faith,  inspiring  the  principles  of  the  convention  of  Berlin  (between 
Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia)  in  1833,  and  the  tsar's  intervention 
in  1849  to  crush  the  Hungarian  insurrection  on  behalf  of  his 
brother  of  Austria.  That  it  had  become  synonymous  with  a 
conspiracy  against  popular  liberties  was,  however,  a  mere 
accident  of  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  interpreted  its  prin* 
dples.  It  was  capable  of  other  and  more  noble  interpretations, 
and  it  was  avowedly  the  inspiration  of  the  famous  rescript  of 
the  emperor  Nicholas  II.,  embodied  in  the  circular  of  Count 
Muraviev  to  the  European  courts  (August  4th,  1898),  which 
issued  in  the  first  international  peace  conference  at  the  Hague 
in  1899.  (W.  A.  P.)    I 

HOLTHBAD  (Caergybi,  the  fort  of  Cybi,  the  saint  mentioned 
by  Matthew  Arnold  as  meeting  St  Seiriol  of  Penmdn,  Anglesey),' 
a  seaport  and  market-town  of  Anglesey,  N.  Wales,  situated  00 
the  small  Holy  Island,  at  the  western  end  of  the  county.  Pop. 
of  urban  district  (1901)  10,079.  Here  the  London  and  North- 
western railway  has  a  terminus,  363^  m.  from  London  by  rail. 
Holy  Island  is  connected  with  Anglesey  by  an  embankment, 
I  m.  long,  over  which  pass  the  railway  and  main  road,  the  tide 
flowing  fast  under  the  central  piers.  Once  a  small  fishing  village, 
the  town  has  since  William  IV.'s  reign  acquired  importance  u 
the  Dublin  mail  steam  station.  Its  magnificent  harbour  of  refuge 
was  begun  in  1847  and  opened  in  September  2873.  The  east 
breakwater  scheme,  which  would  have  covered  the  Platter's 
rocksn-still  very  troublesome — and  the  Skinner's,  was  abandoned 
for  buoys  which  mark  the  spots.  The  north  breakwater  is 
7860  ft.  long  (instead  of  5360,  as  originally  planned).  The 
roadstead  (400  acres)  and  enclosed  area  (267  acres)  together 
make  a  magnificent  shelter  for  shipping.  The  rubble  mound 
of  the  breakwater  was  very  costly  to  the  railway  company,  as 
time  after  time  it  was  swept  away  by  storms.   On  it  is  a  central 
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wall  of  some  38  ft.  above  low  water,  and  on  the  wall  a  promenade 
sheltered  by  a  parapet.  The  lighthouse  is  at  the  end  of  the 
breakwater,  of  which  the  whole  cost  was  nearly  i}  million 
sterling.  Additional  works,  begun  in  1873  by  the  company,  to 
extend  the  old  harbour  and  lengthen  the  quay  by  4000  ft., 
were  opened  by  King  Edward  VII.  (as  prince  of  Wales)  in  1880. 
These  cost  another  half  million.  George  IV.  passed  through 
Holyhead  in  1821  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  and  there  is  a  com- 
memorative tablet  on  the  old  harbour  pier.  The  church  is  said 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  monastery  (6th  or  early  7  th  century) 
of  St  Cybi,  of  whom  there  is  a  rude  figure  in  the  porch.  The 
churchyard  waU,  6  ft.  thick,  is'possibly  partly  Roman.  On  the 
south  of  the  harbour  is  an  obeli^  in  memory  of  Captain  Skinner, 
of  the  steam  packets,  washed  overboard  in  1833.  Pen  Caergybi 
rises  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  719  ft.,  at 
some  2  m.  from  the  town;  it  is  a  mass  of  serpentine  rocks,  oS 
which  lie  the  North  and  South  Stacks,  each  with  a  lighthouse 
with  a  revolving  light,  visible  for  20  m.,  and  197  ft.  above  high 
water  on  the  South  Stack.  On  the  hill  are  traces  of  British 
fortification,  including  a  circular  1)uOding,  probably  a  Roman 
watch-tower.  Coasting  trade  and  fishing,  with  some  shipbuilding 
and  the  Irish  traffic,  occupy  most  of  the  inhabitants. 
See  Hon.  W.  Stanley's  Holy  Island  and  Holyhead. 

HOLT  ISLAND,  or  Lxmdxsfakne,  an  irregularly  shaped  island 
in  the  North  Sea,  2  m.  from  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  in 
which  county  it  is  included.  Pop.  (1901)  405.  It  is  joined  to 
the  mainland  at  low  water  by  flat  sands,  over  which  a  track, 
marked  by  wooden  posts  and  practicable  for  vehicles,  leads  to  the 
island.  There  is  a  sution  on  the  North-Eastcm  railway  at 
Beal,  9  m.  S.E.  of  Berwick,  opposite  the  island,  but  ij  m.  inland. 
The  island  measures  3  m.  from  E.  to  W.  and  i)  N.  to  S.,  extreme 
distances.  Its  total  area  is  1051  acres.  On  the  N.  it  is  sandy 
and  barren,  but  on  the  S.  very  fertile  and  under  cultivation. 
Large  numbers  of  rabbits  have  their  warrens  among  the  sands, 
and,  with  fish,  oysters  and  agricultural  produce,  are  exported. 
There  are  several  fresh  brings  on  the  island,  and  in  the  north- 
ea^  is  a  lake  of  6  acres.  At  the  south-west  angle  is  the  little 
fishing  village  (formerly  much  larger)  which  is  now  a  favourite 
summer  watering-place.  Here  is  the  harbour,  offering  good 
shelter  to  small  vessels.  Holy  Island  derives  its  name  from  a 
monastery  founded  on  it  by  St  Aidan,  and  restored  in  1082  as  a 
cell  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Durham.  Its  ruins,  still 
extensive  and  carefully  preserved,  justify  Scott's  description 
of  it  as  a  "  solemn,  huge  and  dark-red  pile."  An  islet,  lying  off 
the  S.W.  angle,  has  traces  of  a  chapel  upon  it,  and  is  believed  to 
have  offered  a  retreat  to  St  Cuthbert  and  h^  successors.  The 
castle,  situated  east  of  the  village,  on  a  basaltic  rock  about  90  ft. 
high,  dates  from  c.  1500. 

When  St  Aidan  came  at  the  request  of  King  Oswald  to  preach 
to  the  Northumbrians  he  chose  the  island  of  Lindisfame  as  the 
site  of  his  church  and  monastery,  and  made  it  the  head  of  the 
diocese  which  he  founded  in  635.  For  some  years  the  sec  con- 
tinued in  peace,  numbering  among  its  bishops  St  Cuthbert, 
but  in  793  the  Danes  landed  on  the  island  and  burnt  the  settle- 
ment, killing  many  of  the  monks.  The  survivors,  however, 
rebuilt  the  church  and  continued  to  live  there  until  883,  when, 
through  fear  of  a  second  invasion  of  the  Danes,  they  fled  inland, 
taking  with  them  the  body  of  St  Cuthbert  and  other  holy  relics. 
The  church  and  monastery  were  again  destroyed  and  the  bishop 
and  monks,  on  account  of  the  exposed  situation  of  the  island, 
determined  not  to  return  to  it,  and  settled  first  at  Chester-Ie- 
Street  and  finally  at  Durham.  With  the  fall  of  the  monastery 
the  island  appears  to  have  become  again  untenanted,  and 
probably  continued  so  until  the  prior  and  convent  of  Durham 
established  there  a  cell  of  monks  from  their  own  house.  The 
inhabitants  of  Holy  Island  were  governed  by  two  bailiffs  at 
least  as  early  as  the  14th  century,  and,  according  to  J.  Raine 
in  his  History  of  North  Durham  (1852),  are  called  "  burgesses 
or  freemen  "  in  a  private  paper  dated  1728.  In  1323  the  bailiffs 
and  community  of  Holy  I^nd  were  commanded  to  cause  all 
ships  of  the  burthen  of  thirty  tons  or  over  to  go  to  Ereswell 
with  their  ships  provisioned  for  a  month  at  least  and  under 


double  manning  to  be  ready  to  set  out  on  the  king's  senrtos. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  16U1  century  the  fort  on  Holy  Island 
was  garrisoned  for  fear  of  foreign  invasion  by  Sir  ^ViDiam 
Read,  who  found  it  very  much  in  need  of  rq>air,  the  guns  being 
so  decayed  that  the  gunners  "  dare  not  give  fire  but  by  tiayne,** 
and  the  master  gunner  had  been  "  miserably  slain  "  in  disdiaif* 
ing  one  of  them.  During  the  Civil  Wars  the  castle  was  held  for 
the  king  imtil  1646,  when  it  was  taken  and  garrisoned  by  the 
parliamentarians.  The  only  other  historical  event  /lytMr**^ 
with  the  island  is  the  attempt  made  by  two  Jacobites  in  17x5  to 
hold  it  for  the  Pretender. 

HOLYOAKB,  GB0R6B  JACOB  (1817-1906),  English  secnlariit 
and  co-operatoir,  was  bom  at  Birmin^iam,  oa  the  13th  of  Apd 
1817.  At  an  early  age  he  became  an  Owenite  lecturer,  and  is 
1 84 1  was  the  last  person  convicted  for  blasphemy  in  a  public 
lecture,  though  this  had  no  theological  character  and  the  in- 
criminating words  were  merely  a  reply  to  a  question  addressed 
to  him  from  the  body  of  the  meeting.  He  nevert^less  oadcr- 
went  six  months'  imprisonment,  and  upon  his  rdease  invented 
the  inoffensive  term  "  secularism  "  as  descriptive  of  his  opinioiHt, 
and  established  the  Reasons  in  their  support.  He  was  ahs 
the  last  person  indicted  for  publishing  an  unstamped  newspaper, 
but  the  prosecution  dropped  upon  the  repeal  of  the  tax.  Hii 
latet  years  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  promotion  <tf  the  oh 
operative  movement  among  the  working  classes.  He  wrote 
the  history  of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  (1857),  The  HisUry  tf 
Co-operation  in  England  (1875;  revised  ed.,  1906),  and  Tki 
Co-operative  Movement  of  To-day  (1891).  He  also  publislMd 
(1892)  his  autobiography,  under  the  title  of  Sixty  Years  ef  «• 
Agitator's  Life^  and  in  1905  two  volumes  of  roninisoenoei, 
Bygones  worth  Remembering.  He  died  at  Brighton  on  the  22iid 
of  January  1906. 

See  J.  McCabe,  Life  and  Letters  ofG.  J.  Bdyoakt  (2  vols..  1908): 
C.  W.  F.  Goss.  Descriptive  Bibliography  of  tha  Writings  if  C.  J. 
Holyoake  (1908). 

HOLYOKE,  a  city  of  Hampden  county,  Massadnisetti, 
U.S.A.,  in  a  bend  of  the  Connecticut  river,  about  8  m.  N. 
of  Springfield.  Pop.  (1880)  21,9x5;  (1890)  35,637;  (1900) 
45,712;  (19x0  census)  57,730.  Of  the  total  population  is 
X900, 18,921  were  foreign-bom,  including  6991  Frendi-CanaHiam, 
5650  Irish,  z6o2  Germans  and  xii8  Eng^l^;  and  33,626  woe 
of  foreign  parentage  (both  parents  foreign-bom),  ixKlndisf 
12,370  of  Irish  and  11,050  of  French-Canadian  parentage.  The 
city's  area  is  about  X7  sq.  m.  The  city  is  served  by  the  Bostes 
&  Maine,  and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railwajfs, 
and  by  an  intemrban  line.  Holyoke  is  characteristically  as 
industrial  and  mercantile  city;  it  has  some  handsome  pnibBc 
buildings  (the  city  hall  and  the  public  library,  founded  in  1870, 
being  cspeciaUy  noteworthy)  and  attractive  environs.  Holyi^ 
is  the  railway  station  for  Mt  Holyoke  College,  in  South  Hadky, 
about  4  m.  N.  by  £.  of  Holyoke;  the  dty  is  connected  with 
South  Hadley  by  an  electric  line.  Just  above  Holyoke  tbe 
Connecticut  leaves  the  mgged  highlands  through  a  rift  betwccs 
Mt  Tom  (12 14  ft.;  ascended  by  a  mountain-railway  from 
Holyoke)  and  Mt  Holyoke  (954  ft.),  and  begins  a  meaxukring 
valley  course,  falling  (in  the  Hadley  Falls)  in  great  volume  some 
60  ft.  in  about  x}  m.  The  water-power  was  unutilized  until 
1849,  when  a  great  dam  (1017  ft.  long)  was  completed,  whidi 
enabled  vast  power  to  be  developed  along  a  series  of  cansb 
laid  out  from  the  river.  This  was,  in  its  day,  a  colossal  uixier- 
taking;  and  its  success  transformed  Holyoke  from  a  fannini 
vUlage  into  a  great  manufacturing  centre — in  1900  and  X905 
the  ninth  largest  of  the  commonwealth.  In  X900  a  stone  dan 
(1020  ft.),  said  to  be  the  second  largest  in  New  En^^d,  vts 
completed  at  a  cost  of  about  $750,000.  Cotton  manufactures 
first,  and  later  paper  products  were  chief  in  importaiKX,  sod 
Holyoke  now  leads  all  the  cities  in  the  United  States  in  the 
manufacture  of  fine  paper.  In  X905  the  total  value  of  all  factoiy 
products  was  $30,731,332,  of  which  $10,620,255  (or  34*6%  of 
the  toul)  represented  paper  and  wood  pulp;  $5,019,8x7,  oottoa 
goods;  $1,318,409,  woollen  goods;  $i,756,473»  book  biiKliBg 
and  blank  books,  and  $2,022,759,  foundry  and  macbincihop 
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pcoducts.  Snk  and  wonted  goods  are  other  important  manU" 
iacturcs.  Opposite  Holyoke,  in  Hampshire  county,  is  South 
Hadley  Falls.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates  the  gas 
and  electric-lighting  plants  and  the  water  works  (the  water- 
supply  being  derived  from  natural  ponds,  some  of  which  are 
outside  the  dty  limits),  and  owns  and  leases  (to  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroad)  a  railway  extending  (io>5  m.) 
to  Wcstfield,  Mass.  Holyoke  was  originally  a  part  of  Sprin^eld, 
and  after  1774  of  West  Springfield.  In  1850  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  township,  and  in  1873  ^^  chartered  as  a  dty. 

HOLTSIOMB*  a  soft  kind  of  sandstone  used  by  sailors  for 
scrubbing  and  deaning  the  decks  of  ships.  The  origin  of  the  word 
is  doubtluL  Some  authorities  hold  that  it  arose  from  the  general 
practice  of  scrubbing  the  decks  for  Sunday  service;  while  others 
think  the  name  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  stone  so  employed 
is  aatuially  porous  and  full  of  holcs^  A  small  flint  or  stone  having 
a  natural  hole  in  it,  and  worn  as  a  charm,is  also  called  a  holy- 
stone.   

HOLT  WATER,  technically  the  water  with  which  Christian 
believecs  sign  the  cross  on  their  foreheads  on  entering  or  leaving 
church.  The  edict  of  Gratian  lays  down  that  it  should  be 
exorcized  and  blessed  by  the  priest  and  sprinkled  with  exorcized 
salt.  This  rite  is  found  iii  the  Gelaaian,  Gregorian  and  other 
lacramentaries.  In  the  East  the  water  was  blessed  once  a 
month,  in  the  Latin  Church  it  is  now  blessed  every  Sunday. 
In  the  4th  century  in  the  East  it  was  usual  to  wash  the  hands  on 
entering  the  church  (see  Ablution). 

In  the  early  church  water  was  not  expressly  consecrated  for 
baptisms  and  other  lustrations.  "  Water,"  says  Tertullian  in 
his  tract  on  baptism,  "  was  the  abode  at  the  first  of  the  divine 
Spirit,  being  more  acceptable  then  (to  God)  than  the  other 
ekments."  He  pictures  the  world  in  the  beginning:  **  total 
darkness,  formless  as  yet,  without  tending  of  stars,  the  melancholy 
abyss,  the  earth  unprepared,  the  heaven  undevelopt.  The  liquid 
alone  an  ever  perfect  material,  smiling,  simple,  pure  in  its  own 
right,  u  a  worthy  vehide  underlay  the  God."  Water  was 
similarly  pure  in  itsdf  in  the  old  Persian  reli^on. 

The  Ouumt  of  Hippolyius,  or  Egyptian  church  order,  of  about 
A.O.  350,  give  no  prayer  for  consecration  of  fonts,  but  enact 
that  "  at  cock  aow  the  baptismal  party  shall  take  their  stand 
near  waving  water,  pure,  prepared,  sacred,  of  the  sea."  The 
Teacking  of  the  AposUes^  c,  xoo,  merdy  insists  on  "  living," 
that  is,  dear  and  running  water.  The  andent  feeling,  especially 
Jewish,*  was  that  in  lustrations  the  same  water  must  not  pass 
twice  over  the  body.  A  stagnant  pool  was  useless.  Bubbling 
waters  too  seemed  to  have  a  spirit  in  them. 

Either  because  running  water  was  not  always  at  hand,  or 
as  part  of  the  growing  tendency  of  the  church  to  multiply 
cerenoonics,  rituab  arose  late  in  the  3rd  century  for  consecrating 
water.  The  sacramentary  of  Serapion,  c.  350,  provides  a  prayer 
asking  that  the  divine  Word  may  descend  into  the  water  and 
hallow  it,  as  of  old  it  hallowed  the  Jordan.  In  the  Roman  order 
of  baptism  the  priest  prays  that "  the  font  may  receive  the  grace 
of  the  only  begotten  Son  from  the  holy  Spirit,  and  that  the  latter 
may  impregnate  with  hidden  admixture  of  His  light  this  water 
prepared  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind,  to  the  end  that  man 
through  a  sanctification  concdved  from  the  immaculate  womb 
of  the  divine  font,  may  emerge  a  heavenly  offspring  reborn  as  a 
new  creature."  The  water  is  then  exordzed  and  evil  spirits 
warned  off,  and  lastly  blessed.  During  the  prayer  the  priest 
twice  signs  the  water  with  the  cross,  and  cmce  blows  upon  it. 

The  first  mention  of  a  spedal  consecration  of  water  for  other 
ends  than  baptism  is  in  the  Acts  of  Thomas  (?  a.d.  306);  it  is 
for  the  purgation  of  a  youth  already  baptized  who  had  killed 
his  mistress  because  she  would  not  live  cbastdy  with  him.  The 
apostle  prays:  "  Fountain  sent  unto  us  from  Rest,  Power  of 
Salvation  from  that  Power  proceeding  which  overcomes  and 
subjects  all  to  its  own  will,  come  and  dwell  within  these  waters, 
that  the  Charitmo  (gift)  of  the  holy  Spirit  may  be  fully  perfected 
thnnigfa  them."  The  youth  then  washes  his  hands,  which  on 
touching  the  sacrament  had  withered  up,  and  is  healed. 

The  church  shared  the  tmiversal  belief  that  holiness  or  the  holy 


Spirit  is  quasi-material  and  capable  of  bdng  held  in  suspense 
in  water,  just  as  sin  is  a  half  material  infection,  absorbed  and 
carried  away  by  it.  So  Tertullian  writes:  "  The  water  which 
carried  the  Spirit  of  God  (probably  regarded  as  a  shadow  or 
reflection-soul)  borrowed  holiness  from  that  which  was  carried 
upon  it;  for  every  underlying  matter  must  needs  absorb  and 
take  up  the  quality  of  that  matter  which  overhangs  it;  espedally 
does  a  corporeal  so  absorb  a  spiritual,  as  this  can  easily  penetrate 
and  settle  into  it  owing  to  the  subtlety  of  its  substance." 

"  Water, "  he  continues,  "  was  generically  hallowed  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  brooding  over  it  at  creation,  and  therefore  all 
spedal  waters  are  holy,  and  at  once  obtain  the  sacrament  of 
sanctification  when  God  is  invoked  (over  them.)  For  the  Spirit 
from  heaven  instantly  supervenes  and  is  upon  the  waters,  hallow- 
ing them  out  of  itsdf,  and  being  so  hallowed  they  drink  up  a 
power  of  hallowing." 

What  is  done  in  material  semblance,  he  then  argues,  is  repeated 
in  the  unseen  medium  of  the  Spirit.  The  stains  of  idolatry,  vice 
and  fraud  are  not  visible  on  the  flesh,  yet  they  resemble  real  dirt. 
"  The  waters  are  medicated  in  a  manner  through  the  intervention 
of  the  angd,  and  the  Spirit  is  corporeally  washed  in  the  water 
and  the  flesh  is  spiritually  purified  in  the  same." 

Tertullian  believed  that  an  angd  was  sent  down,  when  (jod 
was  invoked,  like  that  which  stirred  the  pool  of  Betheada.  As 
regards  rival  Isiac  and  Mithraic  baptisms,  he  asserts  that  their 
waters  are  destitute  of  divine  power;  nay,  are  rather  tenanted 
by  the  devil  who  in  this  matter  sets  himself  to  rival  God.  "  With- 
out any  religious  rite  at  all,"  he  urges,  "  undean  spirits  brood 
upon  waters,  as|nring  to  report  that  primordial  gestation  of  the 
divine  Spirit."  And  he  instances  the  "  darkling  q>ring8  and 
londy  rivers  which  are  said  to  snatch,  to  wit  by  force  of  a  harmful 
spirit."  In  the  sequd  he  defines  the  r61e  of  the  angd  of  baptism 
who  does  not  infuse  himself  in  waters,  already  holy  from  the  first; 
but  merdy  presides  over  the  washing  cl  the  faithful,  and  ensures 
their  bdng  made  pure  for  the  reception  of  the  bqly  Spirit  in  the 
rite  of  confirmation  which  immediatdy  foQows.  "The  devil 
who  till  now  ruled  over  us,  we  leave  behind  overwhelmed  in  the 
water." 

From  all  this  we  oondude  that  what  is  poetry  to  us— akin  to 
the  folk-lore  of  water-sprites,  naiads,  kdpics,  river-gods  and 
water-worship  in  general — was  to  Tertullian  and  to  the  genera- 
tions of  believers  who  fashioned  the  baptismal  rites,  ablutions 
and  beliefs  of  the  church,  nothing  less  than  grim  reality  and 
unquestionable  facL 

See  John,  maraueM  of  Bute,  and  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  The  Blessing 
of  the  Waters  (London,  1901):  £.  B.  Tybr.  Primitive  Culture 
(London,  1903).  (F.  C.  C.) 

HOLT  WEEK  (^(38oyi^  AMY&X9,  kiU  or  rur  Aylov,  ^po^oefioSf 
&irpairrot,  also  itiikpox  xaBtutirtep,  ^tftipoj,  aroMp&aiftai:  hebdomas 
[or  septimana]  me^or,  sancia^  authetUica  [».«.  catumizata,  du 
Cange],  ultimot  poenosa,  luclucsa,  nigral  inofficicsa,  mstta,  crucis, 
lamentatioHumy  indulgentiae),  in  the  Christian  ecdeaiastical  year 
the  week  immediately  preceding  Easter.  The  earliest  allusion 
to  the  custom  of  marking  this  week  as  a  whole  with  special 
observances  is  to  be  found  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(v.  18,  19),  dating  from  the  latter  half  of  the  3rd  century  a.d. 
Abstinence  from  wine  and  flesh  is  there  commanded  for  all  the 
days,  while  for  the  Friday  and  Saturday  an  absolute  fast  is 
enjoined.  Dionysius  Akxandrinus  also,  in  his  canonical  epistle 
(260  A.D.),  refers  to  the  six  fasting  days  ({{  rur  vturreMe  ^ikpax) 
in  a  manner  which  implies  that  the  observance  of  them  had 
already  become  an  established  usage  in  his  time.  There  is 
some  doubt  about  the  genuineness  of  an  ordinance  attributed 
to  Constantine,  in  which  abstinence  from  pubUc  business  was 
enforced  for  the  seven  days  immediately  preceding  Easter 
Sunday,  and  also  for  the  seven  which  followed  it;  the  Codex 
TheodosianuSf  however,  is  explidt  in  ordering  that  all  actions 
at  law  shotUd  cease,  and  the  doors  of  all  courts  of  law  be  dosed 
during  those  fifteen  days  (\.  ii.  tit.  viii.).  Of  the  particular  days 
of  the  "  great  week  "  the  earliest  to  emerge  into  special  promin- 
ence was  naturally  Good  Friday.  Next  came  the  Sabbatum 
Magnum  (Holy  Saturday  or  Easter  Eve)  with  its  vigil,  which 
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in  the  early  church  was  associated  with  an  expectation  that  the 

second  advent  would  occur  on  an  Easter  Sunday. 

I  For  details  of  the  ceremonial  observed  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  during  this  week,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  Missal  and 
Breviary.  In  the  Eastern  Church  the  week  is  marked  by  similar 
practkes.  but  with  less  elaboration  and  differentiation  of  nte.  See 
also  Eastbr.  Good  Friday,  Maundy  Thursday,  Palm  Sunday 
and  Passion  Wssk. 

HOLYWELL  {Tr^ffynnon,  well-town),  a  market  town  and 
contributory  parliamentaxy  borough  of  Flintshire,  N.  Wdes, 
situated  on  a  height  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Dee  estuary,  196  m 
from  London  by  the  London  &  North- Western  railway  (the 
station  being  2  m.  distant).  Pop.  of  urban  district  (1901)  2652. 
The  parish  dhurch  (1769)  has  some  columns  of  an  earlier  building, 
interesting  brasses  and  strong  embattled  tower.  The  remains  of 
Basingwerk  Abbey  (Maes  gfas^  green  field),  partly  Saxon  and 
partly  Early  English,  are  near  the  station.  It  is  of  uncertain 
origin  but  was  used  as  a  monastery  before  1119.  In  113 1 
Ranulph,  and  earl  of  Chester,  introduced  the  Cistercians.  In 
iSSSt  when  its  revenues  were  £150,  7s.  3d.,  it  was  dissolved,  but 
revived  under  Mary  I.  and  used  as  a  Roman  Catholic  burial 
place  in  1647.  Scarcely  any  traces  remain  of  Basingwerk  castle, 
an  old  fort.  Small  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
Holywell  has  increasingly  proq>ered,  thanks  to  lime  quarries, 
lead,  copper  and  zinc  mines,  smelting  works,  a  shot  manufactory, 
copper,  brass,  iron  and  zinc  works;  brewing,  tanning  and 
mineral  water,  flannel  and  cement  works.  St  Winifred's  holy 
well,  one  of  the  wonders  of  Wales,  sends  up  water  at  the  rate 
of  31  tons  a  minute,  of  an  almost  unvarying  temperature, 
higher  than  that  of  ordinary  spring  water.  To  its  curative 
powers  many  crutches  and  ex  veto  objects,  hung  round  the  well, 
as  in  the  Lourdes  Grot,  bear  ample  witness.  The  stones  at  the 
bottom  are  slightly  reddish,  owing  to  vegetable  substances. 
The  well  itself  is  covered  by  a  fine  Gothic  building,  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond  and  mother 
of  Henry  VII.,  with  some  portions  of  earUrr  date.  The  chapel 
(restored)  is  used  for  public  service.  CathoUcs  and  others  visit 
it  in  great  numbers.  There  are  swimming  baths  for  general  use. 
In  1870  a  hospice  for  poorer  pilgrims  was  erected.  Other  public 
buildings  are  St  Winifred's  (Catholic)  church  and  a  convent, 
a  town  hall  and  a  market-halL  The  export  trade  is  expedited 
by  quays  on  the  Dee. 

'  HOLYWOOD,  a  seaport  of  county  Down.  Ireland,  on  the  east 
shore  of  Belfast  Lough,  4}  m.  N.E.  from  Belfast  by  the  Belfast 
&  County  Down  railway.  Its  pleasant  situation  renders  it  a 
favourite  residential  locality  of  the  wealthier  classes  in  Belfast. 
There  was  a  religious  settlement  here  from  the  7th  century,  which 
subsequently  became  a  Franciscan  monastery.  The  old  church 
dating  from  the  late  12th  or  early  13th  century  marks  its  site. 
A  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  signed  here  in  1644  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  document  is  preserved  at  Belfast. 
HOLZMINDEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick, on  the  right  bank  of  the  Weser,  at  the  foot  of  the  SoUinger 
Mountains,  at  the  junction  of  the  railways  Scherfede-Holz- 
minden  and  Soest-Borssum,  56  m.  S.W.  of  Brunswick.  Pop. 
(1905)  9938.  It  has  an  Evangelical  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  a  gymnasium,  an  architectural  school  and  a  school  of 
engineering.  The  prosperity  of  the  town  depends  chiefly  on 
agriculture  and  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  wares,  and  of 
chemicals,  but  weaving  and  the  making  of  pottery  are  also 
carried  on,  and  there  are  baryta  mills  and  polishing-mills  for 
sandstone.  By  means  of  the  Weser  it  carries  on  a  lively  trade. 
Holzminden  obtained  munidpal  rights  from  Count  Otto  of 
Eberstein  in  1245,  and  in  1410  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
Brunswick. 

HOLZTROMPETB  (Wooden  Trumpet),  an  instrument  some- 
what resembling  the  Alpcnhom  (q.v.)  in  tone-quality,  designed 
by  Richard  Wagner  for  representing  the  natural  pipe  of  the 
peasant  in  Tristan  and  Isoide.  This  instrument  is  not  unlike 
the  cor  anglais  in  rough  outline,  being  a  conical  tube  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  length,  terminating  in  a  small  globular  bell, 
but  having  neither  holes  nor  keys;  it  is  blown  through  a  cup- 
ihaped  mouthpiece  made  of  horn.    The  HoUtxompete  is  in 


the  key  of  C;  the  scale  is  produced  by  overblowinf,  whodif 
the  upper  partiak  from  the  and  to  the  6th  are  produced.  A 
single  piston  placed  at  a  third  of  the  dktance  from  the  month- 
piece  to  the  bell  gives  the  notes  D  and  F.  Wagner  inserted  a 
note  in  the  score  concerning  the 
cor  anglais  for  which  the  part 
was  ori^Uially  scored,  and  advised 
the  use  of  oboe  or  clarinet  to 
reinforce  the  latter,  the  effect  intended  being  that  of  a  powohd 
natural  instrument,  unless  a  wooden  instrument  with  a  aatonl 
scale  be  specially  made  for  the  part,  which  would  be  pcderaUe. 
The  Holztrompete  was  used  at  Munich  for  the  first  pnfoimaace 
of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  and  was  still  in  use  there  in  1897.  At 
Bayreuth  it  was  also  used  for  the  Tristan  performances  at  tht 
festivals  of  1886  and  1889,  but  in  1891  W.  Heckd's  darina, 
an  instrument  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both  oboe  and  daiinct, 
was  substituted  for  the  Holztrompete  and  has  been  retained 
ever  since,  having  been  found  more  effective.*  (K.  S.) 

HOMAGE  (from  komot  through  the  Low  Lat.  komnaUcam, 
which  occurs  in  a  document  of  1035),  one  oi  the  ceremonies  used 
in  the  granting  of  a  fief,  and  indicaUng  the  tubmisBion  of  a 
vassal  to  his  lord.  It  could  be  received  only  by  the  anacnai 
in  person.  With  head  uncovered  the  vassal  humUy  requested 
to  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the  feudal  relation;  hie  then  laid 
aside  his  sword  and  spurs,  ungirt  his  belt,  and  ltm»»lif^  bcfoit 
his  lord,  and  holding  his  hands  extended  and  joined  betwea 
the  hands  of  his  lord,  uttered  words  to  this  effect:  **  I  bcooae 
your  man  from  this  day  forth,  of  life  and  limb,  and  will  hoU 
faith  to  you  for  the  lands  I  claim  to  hold  of  you."  The  oath  of 
fealty,  which  could  be  received  by  proxy,  followed  the  act  sf 
homage;  then  came  the  ceremony  of  investiture,  either  direct^ 
on  the  ground  or  by  the  delivery  of  a  turf,  a  handful  of  eaith,  s 
stone,  or  some  other  symbolical  object.  Homage  was  done  not 
only  by  the  vassal  to  whom  feudal  Unds  were  first  granted  bat 
by  every  one  in  turn  by  whom  they  were  inherited,  since  they 
were  not  granted  absolutely  but  only  on  condition  of  militarx 
and  other  service.  An  infant  might  do  homage,  but  be  did  not 
thus  enter  into  full  possession  of  his  lands.  The  ceremony  wai 
of  a  preliminary  nature,  securing  that  the  fief  would  not  be 
alienated;  but  the  vassal  had  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty,  and 
to  be  formally  invested,  when  he  reached  his  majority.  Tie 
obligations  involved  in  the  act  of  homage  were  more  genersl 
than  those  associated  with  the  oath  of  fealty,  but  they  provided 
a  strong  moral  sanction  for  more  specific  engagements.  They 
essentially  resembled  the  obligations  undertaken  towards  s 
Teutonic  chief  by  the  members  of  his  "  comitatus  "  or  "  gefolge," 
one  of  the  institutions  from  which  feudalism  directly  sptai^ 
Besides  komagium  ligeum,  there  was  a  kind  of  homage  whidk 
imposed  no  feudal  duty;  this  was  komagium  per  paragium, 
such  as  the  dukes  of  Normandy  rendered  to  the  kings  of  France, 
and  as  the  dukes  of  Normandy  received  from  the  dukes  of 
Brittany.  The  act  of  liege  homage  to  a  particular  lord  did  not 
interfere  with  the  vassal's  allegiance  as  a  subject  to  his  sovereigB, 
or  with  his  duty  to  any  other  suzerain  of  whom  he  might  hold 
lands. 

The  word  is  also  used  of  the  body  of  tenants  attending  s 
manorial  court,  or  of  the  court  in  a  court  baron  (consisting  of 
the  tenants  that  do  homage  and  make  inquiries  and  presentments, 
termed  a  komagejury). 

H0MBER6,  WILHELM  (1652-171 5),  Dutch  natural  philo- 
sopher, was  the  son  of  an  ofiicer  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Compaqr, 
and  was  bom  at  Batavia  (Java)  on  the  8th  of  January  1651. 
Coming  to  Europe  with  his  family  in  1670,  he  studied  law  st 
Jena  and  Leipzig,  and  in  1674  became  an  advocate  at  Magd^nog. 
In  that  town  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Otto  von  Goerickc, 
and  under  his  influence  determined  to  devote  himself  to  natonl 
science.  He,  therefore,  travelled  in  various  parts  of  Europe  for 
study,  and  after  graduating  in  medicine  at  Wittenbexg,  settled 
in  Paris  in  1682.  From  1685  to  1690  he  practised  as  a  phyakisa 
at  Rome,  then  returning  to  Paris  in  1691,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  appointed  director  of 
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its  diemical  tabontory.  Subsequently  he  became  teacher  of 
physics  and  chemistry  (1702),  and  private  physician  (1705)  .to 
the  duke  of  Orleans.  His  death  occiuied  at  Paris  on  the  34th  of 
September  17x5.  Homberg  was  not  free  from  alchemistical 
tendencies,  but  he  made  many  solid  contributions  to  chemical 
and  physical  knowledge,  recording  observations  on  the  prepara- 
tioa  of  Kunkel's  phosphorus,  on  the  greea  colour  produced  in 
flames  by  copper,  on  the  crystallizi^tion  of  common  salt,  on  the 
salts  of  plants,  on  the  saturation  of  bases  by  acids,  on  the  freezing 
of  water  and  its  evaporation  in  vaeuo^  &c.  Much  of  his  work 
was  publisbed  in  the  RecveU  de  VAcadimie  des  Sciences  from 
1692  to  1 714.  The  Sid  Sedatiwum  Hombergi  is  boradc  add, 
-which  be  discovered  in  1702,  and  "  Homberg's  phosphorus  " 
is  prepared  by  fusing  sal-ammoniac  with  quick  lime. 

HOMBURG-VOR-DER-HOHE,  a  town  and  watering-place 
cf  Germany,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  prettily 
situated  at  the  south-east  foot  of  the  Taunus  Mountains,  12  m. 
N.  of  Frankfort-on-Main,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail. 
Pop.  (1905)  I3i740.  Homburg  consists  of  an  old  and  a  new 
town,  the  latter,  founded  by  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Hombuig 
Frederick  II.  (d.  1708),  being  regular  and  well-built.  Besides 
the  palatial  edifices  erected  in  connexion  with  the  mineral 
water-cure,'  there  are  churches  of  various  denominations, 
Lutheran,  Roman  Catholic,  Russian-Greek  and  Anglican, 
schools  and  benevolent  institutions.  On  a  neighbouring  hill 
stands  the  palace  of  the  former  landgraves,  built  in  x68o  and 
sut»equently  enlarged  and  improved.  The  White  Tower, 
183  ft.  in  height,  b  said  to  date  from  Roman  times,  and  certainly 
existed  under  the  lords  of  Eppstein,  who  held  the  district  in 
(he  i2tli  century.  The  palace  is  surrounded  by  extensive 
grounds,  laid  out  in  the  manner  of  an  English  park.  Th^  eight 
mineral  springs  which  form  the  attraction  of  the  town  to 
strangers  belong  to  the  class  of  saline  acidulous  chalybeates 
and  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
Their  ase  is  beneficial  for  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
and,  externally,  for  diseases  of  the  skin  and  rheumatism.  The 
establishments  connected  with  the  springs  are  arranged  on  a 
scale  of  great  magnificence,  and  include  the  Kurhaus  (built 
1841-1843),  with  a  theatre,  the  Kaiser  Wilhelmsbad  and  the 
Kurhausbad.  They  lie  grouped  round  a  pretty  park  which 
also  furnishes  the  visitors  with  facilities  for  various  recreations, 
such  as  lawn  tennis,  croquet,  polo  and  other  games.  The 
industries  of  Hamburg  embrace  iron  founding  and  the  manu- 
facture of  leather  and  hats,  but  they  are  comparatively  un- 
important, the  prosperity  of  the  town  being  almost  entirely 
due  to  the  annual  influx  of  visitors,  which  during  the  season 
from  May  to  October  inclusive  averages  12,000.  In  the  beautiful 
neighbourhood  Ues  the  ancient  Roman  castle  of  Saalburg, 
which  can  be  reached  by  an  electric  tramway. 

Homburg  first  came  into  repute  as  a  watering-place  in  1834, 
and  owing  to  its  gaming-tables,  which  were  set  up  soon  after, 
it  rapidly  became  one  of  the  favourite  and  most  fashionable 
health-resorts  of  Europe.  In  1849  the  town  was  occupied  by 
Austrian  troops  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  imperial  decree 
against  gambling  establishments,  but  immediately  on  their 
withdrawal  the  bank  was  again  opened,  and  play  continued 
unchecked  until  1872,  when  the  Prussian  government  refused 
to  renew  the  lease  for  gambling  purposes,  which  then  expired. 
As  the  capital  of  the  former  landgraviate  of  Hesse-Homburg, 
the  town  shared  the  vicissitudes  of  that  state. 

Homburg  b  abo  the  name  of  a  town  in  Bavaria.  Pop.  (1900) 
4795.  It  has  a  Roman  Catholic  and  an  Evangelical  church, 
and  manufactures  of  iron  goods.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the 
ruins  of  the  castles  of  Karbberg  and  of  Hohenburg.  The  family 
of  the  counts  of  Homburg  became  extinct  in  the  15th  century. 
The  town  came  into  the  possession  of  Zwelbriicken  in  1755 
and  later  into  that  of  Bavaria. 

See  Supp.  Bad  Homhurg  (7th  ed.,  Homburg,  1903):.  Baumstarfc, 
9«f  Hamburg  mnd  seine  HeUqueUen  (Wiesbaden.  1901):  Schiek. 
ffombmrg  und  UmgebUng  (Homburg.  1896):  Will,  Der  Kurort 
Rombmtg,  teine  Mtneralqueilen  (Homburg.  1880):  Hoeben.  Bad 
Hcmburgmmd  teim  Heilappatol  (Homburg.  1901);  and  N.  E-  Yorke- 
Davie«.^#M*iir|  qM  iH  Waters  (London,  1897), 


HOME,  EARLS  OF.  Alexander  Home  or  Hume,  ist  earl  of 
Home  (c.  1566-1619),  was  the  son  of  Alexander,  sth  Lord  Home 
(d.  1575),  who  fought  against  Mary,  queen  of  ScoU,  at  Carberry 
Hill  and  at  Langside,  but  was  afterwards  one  of  her  most  stalwart 
supporters,  being  taken  prisoner  when  defending  Edinburgh 
castle  in  her  interests  in  1573  and  probably  dying  in  captivity. 
He  belonged  to  an  old  and  famous  border  family,  an  early  member 
of  which.  Sir  Alexander  Home,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Vemeuil 
in  1434-  Thb  Sir  Alexander  was  the  father  of  Sir  Alexander 
Home  (d.  1456)1  warden  of  the  marches  and  the  founder  of  the 
family  fortunes,  whose  son,  another  Sir  Alexander  (d.  1491), 
was  created  a  lord  of  parliament  as  Lord  Home  in  1473,  being 
one  of  the  band  of  nobles  who  defeated  the  forces  of  King  James 
III.  at  the  battle  of  Sauchiebum  in  1488.  Other  dbtingubhed 
members  of  the  family  were:  the  first  lord's  grandson  and 
successor,  Alexander,  2nd  Lord  Home  (d.  1506),  chamberlain 
of  Scotland;  and  the  latter's  son,  Alexander,  3rd  Lord  Home 
(d.  15x6),  a  person  of  great  importance  during  the  reign  of 
James  IV.,  whom  he  served  as  chamberlain.  He  fought  at 
Flodden,  but  before  the  death  of  the  king  he  had  led  hb  men 
away  to  plunder.  During  the  minority  of  the  new  king,  James 
v.,  he  was  engaged  in  quarrelling  with  the  regent,  John  Stewart, 
duke  of  Albany,  and  in  intriguing  with  England.  In  September 
15x6  he  was  seized,  was  charged  with  treachery  and  beheaded, 
hb  title  and  estates  being  restored  to  hb  brother  George  in  1522. 
George,  who  was  killed  in  September  1547  during  a  skirmish 
just  before  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  was  the  father  of  Alexander, 
the  sth  lord. 

Alexander  Home  became  6th  Lord  Home  on  hb  father's  death 
in  August  1575,  and  took  part  in  many  of  the  turbulent  incidenU 
which  marked  the  reign  of  Jaooes  VI.  He  was  warden  of  the 
cast  marches,  and  was  often  at  variance  with  the  Hepbums, 
a  rival  border  family  whose  head  was  the  earl  of  Both  well; 
the  feud  between  the  Homes  and  the  Hepbums  was  an  old  one, 
and  it  was  probably  the  main  reason  why  Home's  father,  the 
5th  lord,  sided  with  the  enemies  of  Mary  during  the  period  of 
her  Intimacy  with  Bothwell.  Home  accompankd  James  to 
England  in  1603  and  was  created  earl  of  Home  in  1605;  he  died 
in  April  16x9 

His  son  James,  the  and  earl,  died  childless  in  1633  when  hb 
titles  passed  to  a  dbtant  kinsman.  Sir  James  Home  of  Colding- 
knows  (d.  x666),  a  descendant  of  the  ist  Lord  Home.  Thb 
earl  was  in  the  Scottish  ranks  at  the  battle  of  Preston  and  lost 
hb  estates  under  the  Commonwealth,  but  these  were  restored 
to  him  in  x66x.  Hb  descendant,  William,  the  Sth  earl  (d.  1761) 
fought  on  the  Englbh  side  at  Prestonpans,  and  from  hb  brother 
Alexander,  the  9th  earl  (d.  1786),  the  present  earl  of  Home 
b  descended.  In  X875  Cospatrick  Alexander,  the  zxth  earl 
( 1 799-1881),  was  created  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  as 
Baron  Douglas,  and  hb  son  Charles  Alexander,  the  X2th  earl 
(b.  1834),  took  the  additional  name  of  Douglas.  The  principal 
strongholds  of  the  Homes  were  Douglas  castle  in  Haddington 
and  Home  castle  in  Berwickshire. 

See  H.  Drummond.  Histories  of  Noble  British  Families  (1846). 

HOME,  DANIEL  DUN6LAS  (1833-1886),  Scottbh  spiritualbt, 
was  bom  near  Edinburgh  on  the  20th  of  Mareh  X833,  hb  father 
being  said  to  be  a  natural  son  of  the  zoth  earl  of  Home,  and  hb 
mother  a  member  of  a  family  credited  with  second  sight.  He 
went  with  hb  mother  to  America,  and  on  her  death  was  adopted 
by  an  aunt.  In  the  United  States  he  came  out  as  a  spiritualistic 
medium,  though,  it  should  be  noted,  he  never  sought  to  make 
money  out  of  hb  exhibitions.  In  1855  he  came  to  England  and 
gave  numerous  stances,  which  were  attended  by  many  well- 
known  people.  Robert  Browning,  the  poet,  went  to  one  of  these, 
but  without  altering  his  contempt  for  spiritualism,  and  he 
subsequently  gave  his  impression  of  Home  in  the  unflattering 
poem  of  "Sludge  the  Medium"  (1864);  Home,  nevertheless, 
had  many  disciples,  and  gave  stances  at  several  European  courts. 
He  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  was  expelled  from  Rome  as 
a  sorcerer.  In  z866  Mrs  Lyon,  a  wealthy  widow,  adopted  him 
as  her  son,  and  settled  £60,000  upon  him.  Repenting,  however, 
of  her  action,  she  brought  a  suit  for  the  return  of  her  money, 
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oothcgrDundthatithadbMnobtllnedby"  ipirituil"inlIueDCe.  He  si 

II  wu  held  Ihit  the  burden  of  tslablishing  ihe  validity  of  the  peimi 

gilt  liy  on  Home,  and  u  he  failed  to  do  so  (he  cue  wii  decided  IHeod 

igjunit  him.    He  continued,  however,  10  give  ittncet,  mottly  or  at  a  villi  which  he  built  )i  KilduS  neai  his  lonna  paiidi. 

on  Ihe  Continent,  and  is  1871  ippeaccd  before  Ihe  Usi  of  Russia  It  wu  at  Ihit  lime  that  he  wrote  bit  Hiiiery  g/  Ikt  RcttUim  ii| 

and  two  Russiu  scientists,  who  attested  tfae  phenomena  evoked.  17^5,  whicb  appeared  in   i9o2.     Home  died   it    UcnhiHH 

Retuining  to  England  he  subrailled  10  a  series  of  eiperimenu  Bank,  near  Edinbur^,  do  the  jth  ol  Seplembei  180S,  in  hii 

designed  to  test  his  pretensions  before  Frolessoi  (subiequenlly  eighty-sixth  year. 

Sir  William)  Crooke*,  which  the  litter  declared  10  be  thoroughly  Tin  Wtikt  0/  Jikn  Homt  wcie  collected  and  mibliibed  bv  Hcmt 

genuine ;  and  Professor  von  Bou tierow,  of  the  Russian  Academy  "  mmX  Ho^"  wh'Si  »li"apOT 

oi  Science,  after  witnessing  a  umilar  series  ol  eiperiments,  but  levcralof  his 'smaller  poems  «ei 

eipreued  the  tanw  opinion.     Home  pubhahed  tvro  volumes  observation.    These  are—-  The  Fi 

of  iMiJtnri  af  my  Lijt  and  Li[lus  aid  Shadrwi  0/  SpirilMliim.  'n™"")''','   "  E>«''  "" 'J.*.^''  "' 

He  married  successively  two  weU-connectcd  Ruwian  ladiu.  Sh"  h'^Je^Med  in™    ii^Wo 

m  the  J t St  of  June  1886.  ji;6l).i  SeeaiioSir  W.  Sciitt."The 


HOMKiOBH  (1711-1898),  Scoltiib  dramatic  poet,  was  bom  in  tbcOiuricrlyftnuvUuiKViSii). 

on  the  land  of  September  1711  at  Leilh.  where  his  father.  ouscollectioii.orBritiihdrama.    Vt 

Alacander  Home,  who  wm  distanUy  reliied  to  Ihe  e-rls  of  '^l"3"!,^'S'°^-'^'^^'"^2' 

Home,  Med  the  office  of  town-fletk.    He  was  educated  at  the  HoiM^MnuuhrOc  UkenT^mt^ 

Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  MA.  in  17*1.    ^^""gb  he  y,^,^     ^         ^  j,    ^^  gg  j.   ^,  „^  ^^^^  ^(  j,,,^^ 

aho^-eda  ondnessforlheprotess.onof.nns,hes.udieddivimty,  ^^     g^^        tributary  of  the  Dnieper.     Pop.   (.(oo)^ 

and  was  ],cen»«l  by  the  presbytery  ol  Edinburgh  .nw4S.    In  „„,,    ,,J,  „,  „^„  J^  j^,     ^  -^^^  l^p^tan.  juncSTS 

Ihe  .a-ie  yea.  he  joined  as  a  volunteer  ^msl  the  Pre^nder  ^^    ^^  ,„„  yi,^        qj,^      j  f         ^^  >     p^^ 

.l.l.„,nn«n„,tlh.  battle  of  Fall.,rk(„a«.     Wilh  .  .    .      '  .     ..        ^,h  Kiev  ,nd  MogikTh 


__kirlt{i746). 


ed  to  the  castle  ol  Doune  in  Perthshire,  '^^,  ^(  j<^„^  Paskei 

but  »on  ellected  his  acape.    In  JiJy  .J46  Home  »«  pre«nted  ^  ^  p^,,^         „,  j       ^,  Podatowski,  and  i^  the  aihednl 

to  the  parish  of  AibeUtuidorf.  Hadd<ngton.btre.  v«»nl  !^  ;.  .^^  j^,,  ^  ^i^  chancellor  NikoUi  Petrovich  RuB«u»r, 

Ihe  deatb  ol  Robert  nlair,  the  author  of  The  Orase.    He  had  *      Canova     The  town  carrier  on  a  brisk  trade  in  hoi».  cm 

feiwire  to  visit  his  friends  and  became  especially  intimate  with  ,^  ,.^^;  „,„^  ^  ^  papet-pulp  mills  «.d  oil  fanoria. 

DavKl  Hume  who  beonged  to  the  same  family  as  himself-    Hi.  (,„^,  „„  f„„„^  ;„  .^^  „jb  „„,         ,^  ^,„  ^1,,,^ 

''^  i^t_.  -'"■■  "       '^'-    r^f    .""  J          i"    J"^"i";  1'"'^  ««ral  limes  between  Poles  and  Russiiru  was  aueid 

wasfinished  in  nt^    He  took  it  to  Lontton  and  lubrailte^^^  toRussiain  1771-  In  1648  it  sufiered  al  the  band*  oUhe  0»Bii 

10  Gamck  for  representation  at  Drury  Lane,  but  il  wi»  rejected  c|,ijj„|n  Boidan  Cbmielnicki 

aa  unsuitable  (or  the  stage.    The  tragedy  oiD|,«(I«w«  sug-  ^^IIB  OFPICE,  .  principal  government  depanmeni  in  ik 

T^iituT  t  ^riThi^^^l  hS;  i     It^"^.  ^"'"^  >'!'«*'■"■  Ihe'creatton  ol  which  datafrotn  .jS..  wki 

or  Chli  W«'" -<f  ■  I-  ^CniW.  ^'f^Z,       ■;      ^^*"  -^  ibe  tonduct  of  foreign  aflairs.  which  had  previously  been  diviU 

ballad  «.ppl.«l  him  wiUi  the  outhne  of  a  «mple  and  .inking  ^^,^„  ^j^  „„„*■„  ,„j  '^^.^^^  Jcretarie.:  .a.  hanU 

plot.     Alter  fi«  y«rs   hibour  he  amplcled  his  play,  whjch  ^^^  ,„  .^^  ^„hem  dEpattment  (see  Fo.ltcn  Oma).    Tk 

he  look  10  London  for  Garrjck  >  opinion.    It  also  ™  "■J'':"^.  honie  depa.ltneni  retained  control  of  Irish  and  colonial  alsh 

but  on  his  return  (o  Edinburgh  hi.  friends  resolved  that  il  ^„j  ^  ^  j,    5^  „„,y             ^,,„  ,„  additional  seorUT 

ri»uhl  be  brou^t  out  u.  that  city.    I    was  produced  0.,  the  „,  ,,^,„  ^„  reappointed.    l"  Boi  the  colonial  bu^^^ 

.4th  of  December  .756  with  overwhelming  wcc«s    in  spite  „anslerred  from  thVhome  department,  whicb  r».  attend. orf, 

of  the  oppo«tion  of  Ihe  presbytery^  who  summoned  Aleundet  ,„  ^^^^^  ^([^i„     ^  headof  the  department,  ihe  princrl 

Carlyle  to  answer  lor  having  attended  It.  r.pre«ntation.    Home  ^            ^  „,„  ,^,  ^^^  ^g^^       „'\„^^  si™^,  i. 

wisely  resigned  his  charge  m  .,sJ,  ^Ih  a  visit  to  London  where  „,„b,/^j  ^^„  government  foe  the  time  being,  and  of  tbe4bi«l. 

DsHjImwasbroughtoutatCoventGardenonlheialholMarcb.  „,;„:.,  .  ^„  „,  /.^^  ,  „,,,     u,  ;,  ,h,  ____  __ij_ 

Peg  Woffinglon  played  Lady  R-odolPh.  a  pm  which  found  a  ^^"^.'^/^^'^  ttw™  iV Uverei^  and  IhT^i^ 

later  eiponent  in  Mrs  Siddons.    David  Hume  summed  up  his  fjj,jyjj  petitions  addressed  to  the  crown      H         rn^bk 

admiration  lot  £^.i.sJ-i,  by  sayii«  thai  his  friend  po^^cd  ,^,^  ,^,  maintenance  ol  the  king's  peace  and  allenSTE 

■■  the  true  iheatnc  gen.ui  ol  Shakespeare  and  Otway.  refined  ,jn,ini5,„iio„   „,  cHminal    iuslice  Police   and   Dtisoni.  ind 
Irom  Ihe  unhappy  barbarism  of  the  or 
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through  h 


-,    .                    ...  t  ..      ..         I        ....        L      J    J  "'  ""^f*'  tciunnaiones  ami  mausinai  stnoois,  ana  11   is  nis  auiy  10  mx 

■?aw  l«reJ^ir    to  Uid  Bwe  iheJ^reta     of  s"atT  a^w™  ''*"K"'"»  occupations.    He  is  assisted  by  a  permanent  uado- 

appointed  tutor  10  Ihe  prince  of  Wales;  and  in  i;6o  hia  patron's  under-s«'rctar^ 

lun  and  in  g„  Anwn.  Laa  tad  CiaUm  cj  Iki  CnulilUuni  (1907). 

HONERi   ntfUMNx),  Ihe  great  epic  poet  of  Citcce.    HaiiT<( 

-    7       -  ,           ,  ,                  "      ,.    "     X"       It-t    .  .  "      ,  ino  works  once  attributed  10  him  are  lost;  itiose  which  itoiit 

Kting  and  powcrlut  support,  according  to  Genest  (.Sh^l  -1™»(  „^  ^^^  ,„„         ,  ^^      ^  j,j^  „j  ,1,,  CW           ihirly^bw 

(IC..  IV.  SI)  scqX  the  pi«c  kept  the  stage  for  deven  days^ut  j,           ,  „„^      ^^  „^  ^^  „^  ,4,  p         ^^  j,^^,  ^ 

It  was  bmenlably  inferior  to  Doailc.    In  1,60  hu  tragedy,  „^    ^,^  ^, ,  ,^„  ,,„„  ^j,  „b,  ^^y^j  £^ip-o«)- 

TAe  5»(r  ./  jl(,».f«u,  was  put  on  the  stage.  Gamck  takmg  the  ^„,„,  ^,„„„„  „^  ;;,.„._o,  ihe  date  of  Homer  p«l»» 

part  of  AcmiLus.    In  .,6,  his  tragedy  of  TkiFaJa    Ducor^y  ^  ^,a^  ,„[  „  p„,„d^,  „er  c.isted.     Herodotus  {jL  Jj) 

had  a  run  ol  nine  nights;  H(o>.m  also  (1773}  had  lair  success  maintains  that  Hesiod  and  Homec  lived  not  more  lh«o  400  jwa 

in  the  representation;  but  h.s  bst  tragedy,  -(//rrJ  (.77S).  ".  ,  n,;,  „,^|,„,  ,ho„„^„„..i^  by  Dr  D-  B-  Mo™o  wJeta 

«  coolly  rectived  thai  he  gave  up  wnling  for  the  stage.    In  drath  in  1905;  a  lew  poiMs  have  since  been  added  by  Mr.  T,  *■ 

177B  he  joined  a  regiment  formed  by  Ihe  duke  of  Bucdeuch.  Allen. 
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before  his  own  time,  consequently  not  much  before  850  B.C. 
From  the  controversial  tone  in  which  he  expresses  himself  it  is 
evident  that  others  had  made  Homer  more  ancient;  and  accord- 
ingly the  dates  given  by  later  authorities,  though  very  various, 
generally  fall  within  the  toth  and  xith  centuries  B.a  But  none 
of  these  statements  has.  any  claim  to  the  character  of  external 
evidence. 

The  extant  lives  of  Homer  (edited  in  Westennann's  Vitarutn 
Scripures  Graeci  mincres)  are  eight  in  number,  including  the 
piece  called  the  dmtest  of  Hesiod  and  Homer.  The  longest  is 
written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  and  bears  the  name  of  Herodotus, 
but  is  certainly  spurious.  In  all  probability  it  belongs  to  the 
time  which  was  fruitful  beyond  all  others  in  literary  forgeries, 
vix.  the  and  century  of  our  era.*  The  other  lives  are  certainly  not 
more  andent.  Their  chief  value  consists  in  the  ciuious  short 
poems  or  fragments  of  verse  which  they  have  preserved — the 
so<alIed  Epigrams,  which  used  to  be  printed  at  the  end  of 
editions  of  Homer.  These  are  easily  recognized  as  "  Popular 
Rhymes,"  a  form  of  folk-lore  to  be  met  with  in  most  countries, 
treasured  by  the  people  as  a  kind  of  proverbs.'  In  the  Homeric 
epigrams  the  interest  turns  sometimes  on  the  characteristics 
of  particular  localities — Smyrna  and  Cyme  {Epigr.  iv.),  Erylhrae 
{EpigjT.  vi.,  vii.),  Mt  Ida  (Epigr.  x.).  Neon  Teichos  (Epigr.  L); 
others  relate  to  certain  trades  or  occupations — potters  {Epigr. 
xiv.),  sailors,  fishermen,  goat  herds,  &c.  Some  may  be  fragments 
of  longer  poems,  but  evidently  they  are  not  the  work  of  any 
one  poet.  The  fact  that  they  were  all  ascribed  to  Homer  merely 
means  that  they  belong  to  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Ionian 
and  Aeolian  colonies  when ."  Homer  "  was  a  name  which  drew 
to  itself  all  ancient  and  pc^ular  verse. 

Again,  comparing  the  "epigrams"  with  the  legends  and 
mnccdotes  told  in  the  Lives  of  Homer,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
they  were  the  chief  source  from  which  these  Lives  were 
derived.  Thus  in  Epigr.  iv.  wc  find  a  blind  poet,  a  native  of 
Aec^ian  Smyrna,  through  which  flows  the  water  of  the  sacred 
Meks.  Here  is  doubtless  the  source  of  the  chief  incident  of  the 
Herodotcan  Life— the  birth  of  Homer  "  Son  of  the  Mcles."  The 
epithet  .Aeolian  implies  high  antiquity,  inasmuch  as  according 
to  Herodotus  Smyrna  became  Ionian  about  688  B.C.  Naturally 
the  lonians  had  their  own  version  of  the  story — a  version  which 
made  Homer  come  out  with  the  first  Athenian  colonists. 

The  same  line  of  argument  may  be  extended  to  the  Hymns, 
and  even  to  some  of  the  lost  works  of  the  post-Homeric  or 
so-called  "  Cych'c  "  poets.   Thus:— 

1.  The  hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo  ends  with  an  address  of 
the  poet  to  his  audience.  When  any  stranger  comes  and  asks 
«ho  is  the  sweetest  singer,  they  are  to  answer  with  one  voice, 
the  "  blind  man  that  dwells  in  rocky  Chios;  his  songs  deserve 
the  prize  for  all  time  to  come."  Thucydidcs,  who  quotes  this 
passage  to  show  the  ancient  character  of  the  Delian  festival, 
seems  to  have  no  doubt  of  the  Homeric  authorship  of  the  h/mn. 
Hence  we  may  most  naturally  account  for  the  belief  that  Homer 
mas  a  Chian. 

2.  The  Margiiet--9L  humorous  poem  which  kept  its  ground 
as  the  reputed  work  of  Homer  down  to  the  time  of  Aristotle — 
be^n  with  the  words,  "  There  came  to  Colophon  an  old  man, 
a  divine  sinpr,  servant  of  the  Muses  and  Apollo."  Hence 
doubtless  the  claim  of  Cok^hon  to  be  the  native  city  of  Homer — 
a  claim  supported  in  the  early  times  of  Homeric  learning  by  the 
Colopbonian  poet  and  grammarian  Antimachus. 

3.  The  poem  called  the  Cypria  was  said  to  have  been  given 
by  Homer  to  Stasinos  of  Cyprus  as  a  daughter's  dowry.  The 
connexion  with  Cyprus  appears  further  in  the  predominance  given 
in  the  poem  to  Aphrodite. 

4.  The  LitlU  liiad  and  the  PkocaU,  according  to  the  Herodotean 
life,  were  composed  by  Homer  when  he  lived  at  Phocaca  with 
a  certain  Thestorides,  who  carried  them  off  to  Chios  and  there 
gained  fame  by  redting  them  as  his  own.  The  name  Thestorides 
occurs  in  Epip.  v. 

*  See  a  paper  in  the  Diss.  PkHd.  Haknus.  ii.  97-219. 

•  Compaie  the  Poputar  Ehymes  0/  ScoUand^  published  by  Robert 


I  5.  A  similar  story  was  told  about  the  poem  called  the'  Taking 
of  Oeckalia  {Olxo)das  *AX<i)a(s),  the  subjca  of  which  was  one 
of  the  exploits  of  Heracles.  It  passed  under  the  name  of  Creo- 
phylus,  a  friend  or  (as  some  said)  a  son-in-law  of  Homer;  but 
it  was  generallv  believed  to  have  been  in  fact  the  work  of  the 
poet  himself. 

6.  Finally  the  Tkebaid  always  counted  as  the  work  of  Homer. 
As  to  the  Epigoni,  which  carried  on  the  Theban  story,  some 
doubt  seems  to  have  been  felt. 

These  indications  render  it  probable  that  the  stories  connecting 
Homer  with  different  cities  and  islands  grew  up  after  his  poems 
had  become  known  and  famous,  especially  in  the  new  and 
flourishing  colonies  of  Aeolis  and  Ionia.  The  contention  for 
Homer,  in  short,  began  at  a  time  when  his  real  history  was  lost, 
and  he  had  become  a  sort  of  mythical  figure,  an  "  eponymous 
hero,"  or  personification  of  a  great  school  of  poetry. 

An  interesting  confirmation  of  this  view  from  the  negative 
side  is  furnished  by  the  dty  which  ranked  as  chief  among  the 
Asiatic  colonies  of  Greece,  viz.  Miletus.  No  legend  claims  for 
Miletus  even  a  visit  from  Homer,  or  a  share  in  the  authorship  of 
any  Homeric  poem.  Yet  Arctinus  of  Miletus  was  said  to  have 
been  a  **  disciple  of  Homer,"  and  was  certainly  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  considerable  of  the  "  Cyclic  "  poets.  His  Aetkiopis 
was  composed  jas  a  sequd  to  the  Iliad;  and  the  structure  and 
general  character  of  his  poems  show  that  he  took  the  Iliad  as 
his  modd.  Yet  in  his  case  we  find  no  trace  of  the  disputed 
authorship  which  is  so  common  with  other  "  Cyclic  "  poems. 
How  has  this  come  about?  Why  have  the  works  of  Arctinus 
escaped  the  attraction  which  drew  to  the  name  of  Homer  such 
epics  as  the  CyPria,  the  Little  Iliad,  the'  Tkebaid,  the  Epigoni, 
the  Taking  of  Oeckalia  and  the  Pkocais.  The  most  obvious 
account  of  the  matter  is  that  Arctinus  was  never  so  far  forgotten 
that  his  poems  became  the  subject  of  dispute.  We  seem  through 
him  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  an  early  post-Homeric  age  in  Ionia, 
when  the  immediate  disciples  and  successors  of  Homer  were 
distinct  figures  in  a  trustworthy  tradition — ^when  they  had  not 
yet  merged  thdr  individuality  in  the  legendary  "  Homer  "  of  the 
Epic  Cycle. 

Recitation  of  ike  Poems. — The  redtation  of  epic  poetry  was 
called  in  historical  times  "  rhapsody  "  (^i^^ta).  The  word 
^jptfUis  is  post-Homeric,  but  was  known  to  Pindar,  who  gives 
two  different  explanations  of  it — "  singer  of  stitched  verse  " 
{parruif  hriuv  6oiSol),  and  "  singer  with  the  wand  "  {^apUn). 
Of  these  the  first  is  etymologically  correct  (except  that  it  should 
rather  be  "stitcher  of  verse  ");  the  second  was  suggested  by 
the  fact,  for  which  there  is  early  evidence,  that  the  reciter  was 
accustomed  to  hold  a  wand  in  his  hand — ^perhaps,  like  the 
sceptre  in  the  Homeric  assembly,  as  a  symbol  of  the  right  to  a 
hearing.' 

The  first  notice  of  rhapsody  meets  us  at  Sicyon,  m  the  reign 
of  Cleisthenes  (600-560  B.C.),  who  "  put  down  the  rhapsodisU 
on  account  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  because  they  are  all  about 
Argos  and  the  Argives  "  (Hdt.  v.  67).  This  description  applies 
very  well  to  the  Iliad,  in  which  Argos  and  Argives  occur  on 
almost  every  page.  It  may  have  suited  the  Tkebaid  still  better, 
but  there  is  no  need  to  understand  it  only  of  that  poem,  as  Grote 
does.  The  incident  shows  that  the  poems  of  the  Ionic  Homer  had 
gained  in  the  6th  century  B.C.,  and  in  the  Doric  parts  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, the  ascendancy,  the  national  importance  and  the 
almost  canonical  character  which  they  ever  afterwards  retained. 
.  At  Athens  there  was  a  law  that  the  Homeric  poems  should  be 
recited  (Aa^fpSttot^ot)  on  every  occasion  of  the  Panathenaea. 
This  law  is  appealed  to  as  an  eq>edal  glory  of  Athens  by  the 
orator  Lycurgus  (Leocr.  102).  Perhaps  therefore  the  custom 
of  public  recitation  was  exceptional,^  and  unfortunately  we  do 
not  know  when  or  by  whom  it  was  introduced.  The  Platonic 
dialogue  Hipparckus  attributes  it  to  Hipparchus,  son  of  Peisis- 
tratus.    This,  however,  is  part  of  the  historical  romance  of 

'  Compare  the  branch  of  myrtle  at  an  Athenian  feast  (Aristoph., 
Nvb.,  1364). 

*  The  lUad  was  also  redtcd  at  the  festival  <^  the  Braiuoaia,  at 
Braunm  in  Attica  (Hesych.  s:$.  fipoMptMeu). 
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which  the  dialogue  ms^y  consists.'  The  author  makes  (perhaps 
wilfully)  all  the  mistakes  about  the  family  of  Peisistratus  which 
Thucydides  notices  in  a  well-known  passage  (vi.  54-59).  In  one 
point,  however,  the  writer's  testimony  is  valuable.  He  tells  us 
that  the  law  required  the  rhapsodists  to  recite  "  taking  each 
other  up  in  order  (l(  vroktirl^tun  ^(^),  as  they  still  do."  This 
recuts  in  a  different  form  in  the  statement  of  Diogenes  Laertius 
(i.  2.  57)  that  Solon  made  a  law  that  the  poems  should  be  recited 
,"  with  prompting  "  (£(  inro0o}^).  The  question  as  between 
Solon  and  Hipparchus  cannot  be  settled;  but  it  is  at  least  clear 
that  a  due  order  of  recitation  was  secured  by  the  presence  of 
a  person  charged  to  give  the  rhapsodists  their  cue  (inrofi6.\Ku¥). 
It  was  necessary,  of  coiirse,  to  divide  the  poem  to  be  recited  into 
parts,  and  to  compel  each  contending  rhapsodist  to  take  the  part 
assigned  to  him.  Otherwise  they  would  have  chosen  favourite 
or  show  passages. 

I  The  practice  of  poets  or  rhapsodists  contending  for  the  prize 
at  the  great  religious  festivals  is  of  considerable  antiquity, 
though  apparently  post -Homeric.  It  is  brought  vividly  before  us 
in  the  Hymn  to  Apollo  (see  the  passage  mentioned  above), 
and  in  two  Hymns  to  Aphrodite  (v.  and  ix.).  The  latter  of  these 
may  evidently  be  taken  to  belong  to  Salamis  in  Cyprus  and  the 
festival  of  the  Cyprian  Aphrodite,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Hymn  to  Apollo  belongs  to  Delos  and  the  Delian  gathering. 
The  earliest  trace  of  such  contests  is  to  be  found  in  the  story 
of  Thamyris,  the  Thracian  singer,  who  boasted  that  he  could 
conquer  even  the  Muses  in  song  (//.  ii.  594  ff.)> 
t  Much  has  been  made  in  this  part  of  the  subject  of  a  family 
or  clan  (yki^ot)  of  Homcridae  in  the  island  of  Chios.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  seemed  to  follow  from  the  existence  of  such  a  family  that 
Homer  was  a  mere  "eponymus,"  or  mythical  ancestor;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  became  easy  to  imagine  the  Homeric  poems 
handed  down  orally  in  a  family  whose  hereditary  occupation  it 
was  to  recite  them,  possibly  to  add  new  episodes  from  time  to 
time,  or  to  combine  their  materials  in  new  ways,  as  their  poetical 
gifts  permitted.  But,  although  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  a  family  of  "  Horaeridae,"  it  is  far  from  certain  that 
they  had  anything  to  do  with  Homeric  poetry.  The  word 
occurs  first  in  Pindar  {Nem.  2.  2),  who  applies  it  to  the  rhapso- 
dists {*OtaiplSai  ^airrS»  hriuv  iuotSoi).  On  this  a  scholiast  says 
that  the  name  "  Homeridae  "  denoted  originally  descendants 
of  Homer,  who  sang  his  poems  in  succession,  but  afterwards  was 
applied  to  rhapsodists  who  did  not  claim  descent  from  him. 
He  adds  that  there  was  a  famous  rhapsodist,  Cynaethus  of 
Chios,  who  was  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  Hymn  to  Apollo,  and 
to  have  first  recited  Homer  at  Syracuse  about  the  69th  Olympiad. 
Nothing  here  connects  the  Homeridae  with  Chios.  The  state- 
ment of  the  scholiast  is  evidently  a  mere  inference  from  the 
patronymic  form  of  the  word.  If  it  proves  anything,  it  proves 
that  Cynaethus,  who  was  a  Chian  and  a  rhapsodist,  made  no 
claim  to  Homeric  descent.  On  the  other  hand  our  knowledge  of 
Chian  Homeridae  comes  chiefly  from  the  lexicon  of  Harpocration, 
where  we  are  told  that  Acusilaus  and  Hellanicus  said  that  they 
were  so  called  from  the  poet;  whereas  Seleucus  pronounced 
this  to  be  an  error.  Strabo  also  says  that  the  Chians  put  forward 
the  Homcridae  as  an  argument  in  support  of  their  claim  to 
Homer.  These  Homeridae,  then,  belonged  to  Chios,  but  there 
is  no  indication  of  their  being  rhapsodists.  On  the  contrary, 
Plato  and  other  Attic  writers  use  the  word  to  include  interpreters 
and  admirers — in  short,  the  whole  "  spiritual  kindred  " — of 
Homer.  And  although  we  hear  of "  descendants  of  Creophylus  " 
as  in  possession  of  the  Homeric  poems,  there  is  no  similar  story 
about  descendants  of  Homer  himself.  Such  is  the  evidence  on 
which  so  many  inferences  are  based. 

■  The  result  of  the  notices  now  collected  is  to  show  that  the 
early  history  of  epic  recitation  consists  of  (i)  passages  in  the 
Homeric  hymns  showing  that  poets  contended  for  the  prize  at 
the  great  festivals,  (2)  the  passing  mention  in  Herodotus  of 
rhapsodists  at  Sicyon,  and  (3)  &  l^^  &(  Athens,  of  unknown 
date,  regiilating  the  recitation  at  the  Panathenaea.  Let  us  now 
compare  these  data  with  the  account  given  in  the  Homeric  poems. 
The  word  "  rhapsode  "  docs  not  yet  exist;  we  hear  only  of  the 


"singer"  i&otiifs),  who  does  not  carry  a  wand  or  laiifd-btaacli» 
but  the  lyre  (^pm<70.  with  which  he  accompanies  his  ''soog.* 
In  the  Iliad  even  the  epic  "  singer "  is  not  met  with.  It  ii 
Achilles  himself  who  sings  the  stories  of  heroes  {kkka  ififiU^ 
in  his  tent,  and  Patroclus  is  waiting  {respondere  panOMs),  to 
take  up  the  song  in  his  turn  (//.  ix.  191).  Again  we  do  not  bear 
of  poetical  contests  (except  in  the  story  of  Thamyris  already 
mentioned)  or  of  recitation  of  epic  poetry  at  festivals.  The 
Odyssey  gives  us  pictures  of  two  great  houses,  and  each  has  iti 
singer.  The  song  is  on  a  subject  taken  from  the  Trojan  war,  at 
some  point  chosen  by  the  singrr  himself,  or  by  his  bearerib 
Phemius  pleases  the  suitors  by  singing  of  the  calamitous  rctnn  of 
the  Greeks;  Demodocus  sings  of  a  quarrel  between  Ulysses  and 
Achilles,  and  afterwards  of  the  wooden  horse  and  the  captoe 
of  Troy. 

It  may  be  granted  that  the  author  of  the  Odyssey  can  hanBjr 
have  been  just  such  a  singer  as  he  himself  describes.  The  ioo|i 
of  Phemius  and  Demodocus  are  too  short,  and  have  too  modi 
the  character  of  improvisations.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppoK 
that  epic  poetry,  at  the  time  to  which  the  piaure  in  the  Odyssty 
belongs,  was  confined  to  the  one  type  represented.  Yet  ia 
several  respects  the  conditions  under  which  the  singer  findshiiutf 
in  the  house  of  a  chieftain  like  Odysseus  or  Alcinous  are  am 
in  harmony  with  the  character  of  Homeric  poetry  than  tboaeflf 
the  later  rhapsodic  contests.  The  subdivision  of  a  poea  like 
the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  among  different  and  necessarily  oneqaal 
performers  must  have  been  injurious  to  the  effect.  The  lu^ 
theatrical  manner  of  recitation  which  was  fostered  by  the  tplA 
of  competition,  and  by  the  example  of  the  stage,  cannot  have 
done  justice  to  the  even  movement  of  the  epic  style.  It  is  oot 
certain  indeed  that  the  practice  of  reciting  a  long  poem  by  ^ 
agency  of  several  competitors  was  ancient,  or  that  it  prevaied 
elsewhere  than  at  Athens;  but  as  rhapsodists  were  numenVt 
and  popular  favour  throughout  Greece  became  more  and  noie 
confined  to  one  or  two  great  works,  it  must  have  become  abaiat 
a  necessity.  That  it  was  the  mode  of  recitation  contemplated 
by  the  author  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  it  is  impossible  to  believe. 

The  difference  made  by  substituting  the  wand  or  brand  of 
laurel  for  the  lyre  of  the  Homeric  singer  is  a  slighter  one,  thou^ 
not  without  significance.  The  recitation  of  the  Hesiodic 
was  from  the  first  unaccompanied  by  the  lyre,  >.e.  they 
confessedly  said,  not  sung;  and  it  was  natural  that  the 
should  be  extended  to  Homer.  For  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  Homeric  poems  were  ever  "  sung  "  in  the  stria  sense  of  tbe 
word.  We  can  only  suppose  that  the  lyre  in  the  hands  of  tbe 
epic  poet  or  reciter  was  in  reality  a  piece  of  convention,  a  "  sor- 
vival "  from  the  stage  in  which  narrative  poetry  had  a  lyrical 
character.  Probably  the  poets  of  the  Homeric  school— that 
which  dealt  with  war  and  adventure — were  the  genuine  descend- 
ants of  minstrels  whose  "  bys  "  or  "  ballads  "  were  the  tmtatt- 
ment  of  the  feasts  in  an  earlier  heroic  age;  whereas  the  Hesiodic 
compositions  were  non-lyrical  from  the  first,  and  were  only  io 
verse  because  that  was  the  universal  form  of  literature. 

It  seems,  then,  that  if  we  imagine  Homer  as  a  singer  in  a  royal 
house  of  the  Homeric  age,  but  with  more  freedom  regarding  ike 
limits  of  his  subject,  and  a  more  tranquil  audience  than  isaOoiKd 
him  in  the  rapid  movement  of  the  Odyssey,  we  shall  pidfaably 
not  be  far  from  the  truth. 

Time  and  Place  of  Homer. — ^The  oldest  direct  referenco  to 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  in  Herodotus,  who  quotes  from  bodi 
poems  (ii.  53).  The  quotation  from  the  Iliad  is  o(  inteiest 
because  it  is  made  in  order  to  show  that  Homer  supported  the 
story  of  the  travels  of  Paris  to  Egypt  and  Sidon  (whereas  tbe 
Cyclic  poem  called  the  Cypria  ignored  them),  and  also  because 
the  part  of  the  Iliad  from  which  it  comes  is  dted  as  the  *'  Ariiteia 
of  Diomede."    This  was  therefore  a  recognized  part  of  the  poen. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  name  of  Homer  is  found  in  a 
fragment  of  the  philosopher  Xenophanes  (of  the  6th  ceatvy 
B.C.,  or  possibly  earlier),  who  complains  of  the  false  notiocs 
implanted  through  the  teaching  of  Homer.  The  passage  shov^ 
not  merely  that  Homer  was  well  known  at  Colophon  in  the  tiae 
of  XenooJianes«  but  also  that  the  great  advance  ia  motal  iod 
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rdtgioas  ideas  which  forced  Plato  to  banish  Homer  from  his 
republic  had  made  itself  felt  in  the  days  of  the  early  Ionic 
philosophers. 

Failing  external  testimony,  the  time  and  place  of  the  Homeric 
poems  can  only  be  determined  (if  at  all)  by  internal  evidence. 
This  is  of  two  main  kinds:  (a)  evidence  of  history,  consisting 
in  a  comparison  of  the  political  and  social  condition,  the 
geography,  the  institutions,  the  manners,  arts  and  ideas  of 
Homer  with  those  of  other  times;  (b)  evidence  of  language, 
consisting  in  a  comparison  with  Later  dialects,  in  respect  of 
grammar  and  vocabulary.  To  these  may  be  added,  as  occasion- 
ally ai  value,  (c)  much  evidence  of  the  direct  influence  of  Homer 
upon  the  subsequent  course  of  literature  and  art. 

(a)  The  political  condition  of  Greece  in  the  earliest  times 
known  to  hbtory  is  separated  from  the  Greece  of  Homer  by  an 
interval  which  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  great  national 
names  are  different  instead  of  Achaeans,  Argives,  Danai,  we 
find  Hellenes,  subdivided  into  Dorians,  lonians,  AeoUans — 
names  either  unknown  to  Homer,  or  mentioned  in  terms  more 
significant  than  silence.  At  the  dawn  of  Greek  history  Mycenae 
is  00  longer  the  seat  of  empire;  new  empires,  polities  and 
dvilixatioos  have  grown  up — Sparta  with  its  military  discipline, 
Delphi  with  its  religious  supremacy,  Miletus  with  its  commerce 
and  numberless  colonies,  Aeolis  and  Ionia,  Sicily  and  Magna 
Oraeda. 

While  the  political  centre  of  Homeric  Greece  is  at  Mycenae, 
the  real  centre  is  rather  to  be  found  in  Boeotia.  The  Catalogue 
of  the  Ships  begins  with  Boeotia;  the  list  of  Boeotian  towns  is 
much  the  kmgcst;  and  they  sail,  not  from  the  bay  of  Argos, 
bat  from  the  Boeotian  harbour  of  Aulis.  This  position  is  not 
due  to  its  chiefs,  who  are  all  of  inferior  rank.  The  importance  of 
Boeotia  for  Greek  civilization  is  further  shown  by  the  ancient 
worship  of  the  Muses  on  Mount  Helicon,  and  the  fact  that  the 
oldest  poet  whose  birthplace  was  known  was  the  Boeotian 
Hcsiod.  Next  to  Boeotia  and  the  neighbotiring  countries,  it 
appears  that  the  Peloponnesus,  Crete  and  Theaoaly  were  the 
most  important  seats  of  Greek  population. 

In  the  Peloponnesus  the  face  of  things  was  completely  altered 
by  the  Dorian  conquest,  no  trace  of  which  is  found  in  Homer. 
The  only  Dorians  known  in  Homer  are  those  that  the  Odyssey 
(six.  177)  places  in  Crete.  It  is  difficult  to  connect  them  with  the 
Dorians  of  history. 

The  eastern  shores  of  the  Aegean,  which  the  earliest  historical 
records  represent  to  us  as  the  seat  of  a  brilliant  civilization,  giving 
way  before  the  advance  of  the  great  military  empires  (Lydia 
and  afterwards  Persia),  are  almost  a  blank  in  Homer's  map. 
The  line  of  settlements  can  be  traced  in  the  Catalogue  from 
Crete  to  Rhodes,  and  embraces  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Cos 
and  Calynanos. '  The  cobnization  of  Rhodes  by  Tlepolemus  is 
related  (77.  iL  66z  ff.)»  and  seems  to  mark  the  farthest  point 
resfched  in  the  Homeric  age.  Between  Rhodes  and  the  Troad 
Homer  knows  of  but  one  dty,  Miletus — which  is  a  Carian  ally 
of  Troy^-and  the  mouth  of  one  river,  the  Cayster.  Even  the 
Cydadea — ^Naxos,  Paros,  Melos — are  unknown  to  the  Homeric 
world.  The  disposition  of  the  Greeks  to  look  to  the  west  for  the 
centres  of  religious  feeling  appears  in  the  mention  of  Dodona  and 
the  Dodonaean  Zeus,  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  Thessalian  Achilles. 
To  the  north  we  find  the  Thradans,  known  from  the  stories 
of  Thaunjrris  the  singer  (//.  ii.  595),  and  Lycurgus,  the  enemy  of 
the  young  god  Dionysus  (//.  vi.  130).  Here  the  Trojan  empire 
begins.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  Trojans  are  thought 
of  as  people  of  a  different  language.  As  this  is  expressly  said  of 
tbe  Carians,  and  of  the  Trojan  allies  who  were  "  summoned  from 
Afar,"  the  contrary  rather  is  implied  regarding  Troy  itself. 

Tbe  mixed  type  of  government  described  by  Homer — con- 
sistias  of  a  king  guided  by  a  council  of  elders,  and  bringing  all 
impostsnt  resolutions  before  the  assembly  of  the  fighting  men — 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  universal  in  Indo-European  com- 
munities, but  to  have  grown  up  In  many  different  parts  of  the 
world  under  the  stress  of  similar  conditions.  The  king  is  the 
oocnmaiider  in  war,  and  the  office  probably  owed  its  existence  to 
ouUtaxy  necessities.    It  is  not  surrounded  with  any  spedal 


sacredness.  There  were  ruling  families,  laying  daim  to  divine 
descent,  from  whom  the  king  was  naturally  chosen,  but  his  own 
fitness  is  the  essence  of  his  title.  The  aged  Laertes  is  set  aside; 
the  young  Tdemachus  does  not  succeed  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Nor  are  any  very  definite  rights  attached  to  the  office.  Each 
tribe  in  the  army  before  Troy  was  conunanded  by  its  own  king 
(or  kings);  but  Agamemnon  was  supreme,  and  was  "more  a 
king  "  ifioffiKilTtpoi)  than  any  other.  The  assembly  is  summoned 
on  all  critical  occasions,  and  its  approval  a  the  ultimate  sanction. 
A  king  therefore  stands  in  almost  as  much  need  of  oratory  as  of 
warlike  skill  and  prowess.  Even  the  division  of  the  tipoil  is  not 
made  in  the  Iliad  by  Agamemnon,  but  by  "  the  Achaeans  " 
(//.  i.  162,  368).  The  taldng  of  Briseb  from  Achilles  was  an 
arbitrary  act,  and  against  ajl  rule  and  custom.  The  council 
is  more  difficult  to  imderstand.  The  "elders"  (ykpomti)  of  the 
Iliad  are  the  same  as  the  subordinate  ''kings";  they  are 
summoned  by  Agamemnon  to  his  tent,  and  form  a  small  council 
of  nine  or  ten  persons.  In  Troy  we  hear  of  ddeis  of  the  people 
{Snifurfipoms)  who  are  wiHi  Priam,  and  are  men  past  Uie 
military  age.  So  in  Ithaca  there  are  elders  who  have  not  gone  to 
Troy  with  the  army.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  meeting 
in  Agamemnon's  tent  was  only  a  copy  or  adaptation  of  the  true 
constitutional  "council  of  dders,"  which  indeed  was  essentially 
unfitted  for  the  purposes  of  military  service.  The  king's  palace, 
if  we  may  judge  from  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  was  usually  in  a  strong 
situation  on  an  "acropoUs."  In  the  later  times  of  democracy  the 
acropolis  was  reserved  for  the  temples  of  the  prindpal  gods. 

Priesthood  in  Homer  is  found  in  the  case  of  particular  temples, 
where  an  officer  is  naturally  wanted  to  take  charge  of  the  sacred 
indosure  and  the  sacrifices  offered  within  it.  It  is  perhaps  an 
acddent  that  we  do  not  hear  of  priests  in  Ithaca.  Agamemnon 
performs  sacrifice  himself,  not  because  a  priesdy  character  was 
attached  to  the  kingly  ofike,  but  simply  because  he  was  "  master 
in  his  own  house." 

The  conception  of  "  law  "  is  foreign  to  Homer.  The  later 
words  for  it  {»6itos,  kk^pa)  are  unknown,  and  the  terms  which 
he  uses  (2(<nr  and  Bkikis)  mean  merdy  "custom."  Judicial 
functions  arc  in  the  hands  of  the  elders,  who  "  have  to  do  with 
suits "  (^oon^Xoi),  and  "  uphold  judgments "  (Oipuorat 
e<p6arat).  On  such  matters  as  the  compensation  in  cases  of 
homidde,  it  is  evident  that  there  were  no  rules,  but  merdy  a 
feeling,  created  by  use  and  wont,  that  the  relatives  of  the  slain 
man  should  be  willing  to  accept  pajrment.  The  sense  of  anger 
which  follows  a  violation  of  custom  has  the  name  of "  Nemesis  " , 
— righteous  displeasure. 

As  there  is  no  law  in  Homer,  so  there  is  no  morality.  That 
is  to  say,  there  are  no  general  prindples  of  action,  and  no  words 
which  indicate  that  acts  have  been  classified  as  good  or  bad, 
right  or  wrong.  Moral  Jeding^  indeed,  existed  and  was  denoted 
by  "  Aidos  "  ;  but  the  numerous  meanings  of  this  word — shame, 
veneration,  pity — show  how  rudimentary  the  idea  was.  And 
when  we  look  to  practice  we  find  that  cruel  and  even  treacherous 
deeds  are  spoken  of  without  the  least  sense  that  they  deserve 
censure.  The  heroes  of  Homer  are  hardly  more  moral  agents 
than  the  giants  and  enchanters  of  a  faixy  tale. 

The  religious  ideas  of  Homer  differ  in  some  important  points 
from  those  of  later  Greece.  The  Apollo  of  the  Iliad  has  the 
character  of  a  local  Asiatic  ddty — "  ruler  of  Chryse  and  goodly 
Cilia  and  Tenedos."  He  may  be  compared  with  the  Clarian 
and  the  Lydan  god,  but  he  is  unlike  the  Apollo  of  Dorian  times, 
the  "  deliverer  "  and  giver  of  orades.  Again,  the  worship  of 
Dionysus,  and  of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  is  mainly  or  wholly 
post-Homeric  The  greatest  difference,  however,  lies  in  the 
absence  of  hero-worship  from  the  Homeric  order  of  things. 
Castor  and  Polydeuces,  for  instance,  are  simply  brothers  of 
Helen  who  died  before  the  expedition  to  Troy  (//.  iii.  343.) 

The  military  tactics  of  Homer  belong  to  the  age  when  the 
chariot  was  the  prindpal  engine  of  waHare.  Cavalry  isunknown, 
and  the  battles  are  mainly  dedded  by  the  prowess  of  the  chids. 
The  use  of  the  trumpet  is  also  later.  It  has  been  supposed 
indeed  that  the  art  of  riding  was  known  in  Homer's  own  time, 
because  it  occurs  in  comparisons.    But  the  riding  which  hs 
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describes  (//.  zv.  679)  is  a  mere  exhibition  of  skill,  such  as  we  may 
see  in  a  modern  drcus.  And  though  he  mentions  the  trumpet 
(//.  zviiL  219),  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  was  used,  as  in 
historical  times,  to  give  the  signal  for  the  charge. 

The  chief  industries  of  Homeric  times  are  those  of  the  carpenter 
(rktcrtav)^  the  worker  in  leather  {annoT6tJiot)t  the  smith  or 
worker  in  metal  (xaX«e(v) — whose  implements  are  the  hammer 
and  pincers — and  the  potter  («^a/ie(«);  also  spinning  and 
weaving,  which  were  carried  on  by  the  women.  The  fine  arts 
are  represented  by  sculpture  in  relief,  carving  in  wood  and  ivory, 
embroidery.  Statuary  is  later;  it  appears  to  have  come  into 
existence  in  the  7th  century^  about  the  time  when  casting  in 
:metal  was  invented  by  Rhoecus  of  Samos.  In  general,  as  was 
well  shown  by  A.  S.  Murray,"^  Homeric  art  does  not  rise  above  the 
stage  of  decoration,  applied  to  objects  in  common  use;  while 
in  poinC  of  style  it  is  characterized  by  a  richness  and  variety 
of  ornament  which  b  in  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  simplicity 
of  the  best  periods.  It  is  the  work,  in  short,  not  of  artists  but  of 
■killed  workmen;  the  ideal  artist  is  "  Daedalus,"  a  name  which 
implies  mechanical  skill  and  intricate  workmanship,  not  beauty 
of  design. 

One  art  of  the  highest  importance  remains.  The  question 
whether  writing  was  known  in  the  time  of  Homer  was  raised  in 
antiquity,  and  has  been  debated  with  especial  eagerness  ever 
since  the  appearance  of  Wolf's  Prolegomena,  In  this  case  we 
have  to  consider  not  merely  the  indications  of  the  poems,  but 
also  the  external  evidence  which  we  possess  regarding  the  use 
of  writing  in  Greece.  This  latter  kind  of  evidence  is  much  more 
considerable  now  than  it  was  in  Wolf's  time.  (See  Wkitinc 
dsewhere  in  these  volumes.) 

The  oldest  known  stage  of  the  Greek  alphabet  appears  to  be 
represented  by  inscriptions  of  the  islands  of  Thera,  Melos  and 
Crete,  which  are  referred  to  the  40th  Olympiad  (620  B.C.).  The 
oldest  specimen  of  a  distinctively  Ionian  alphabet  is  the  famous 
inscription  of  the  mercenaries  of  Psammetichus,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
as  to  which  the  only  doubt  is  whether  the  Psammetichus  in 
question  is  the  first  or  the  second,  and  consequently  whether 
the  inscription  is  to  be  dated  01.  40  or  01.  47.  Considering  that 
the  divergence  of  two  alphabets  (like  the  difference  of  two 
dialects)  requires  both  time  and  familiar  use,  we  may  gather 
from  these  facts  that  writing  was  well  known  in  Greece  early  in 
the  7th  century  B.C.* 

The  rise  of  prose  composition  in  the  6th  century  B.C.  has 
been  thought  to  mark  the  time  when  memory  was  practically 
superseded  by  writing  as  a  means  of  preserving  literature — 
the  earlier  use  of  letters  being  confined  to  short  documents, 
such  as  lists  of  names,  treaties,  laws,  &c  This  conclusion, 
however,  is  by  no  means  necessary.  It  may  be  that  down  to 
comparatively  late  times  poetry  was  not  commonly  read,  but 
was  recited  from  memory.  But  the  question  is — From  what 
time  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  preservation  of  long  poems  was 
generally  secured  by  the  existence  of  written  copies?  Now, 
without  counting  the  Homeric  poems — which  doubtless  had 
exceptional  advantages  in  their  fame  and  popularity — we  find 
a  body  of  literature  dating  from  the  8th  century  B.C.  to  which 
the  theory  of  oral  transmission  b  surely  inapplicable.  In  the 
Trojan  cycle  alone  we  know  of  the  two  epics  of  Arctinus,  the 
UtOe  Iliad  of  Lesches,  the  Cypria,  the  Nostoi.  The  Theban 
cycle  b  represented  by  the  Thebaid  (which  Callinus,  who  was 
of  the  7th  century,  ascribed  to  Homer)  and  the  Epigoni.  Other 
ancient  epics — ancient  enough  to  have  passed  under  the  name 
of  Homer^— are  the  Taking  of  Oeckalia,  and  the  PhocaU.  Again, 
there  are  the  numerous  worka  attributed  to  Hesiod  and  other 

*  Contemporary  Review^  vol.  xziii.  p.  218  ff. 

*  The  fact  that  the  Phoenician  Vau  (f)  was  retained  in  the  Greek 
alphabets,  and  the  vowel  v  added,  shows  that  when  the  alphabet  was 
introduced  the  sound  denoted  by  f  was  still  in  full  vigour.  Other- 
wise r  would  have  been  uted  for  the  yowcl  v,  just  as  the  Phoenician 
consonant  Yod  became  the  vowel  t.  But  in  the  Ionic  dialect  the 
sound  of  f  died  out  soon  after  Homer's  time,  if  indeed  it  was  still 
pronounced  then.  It  seems  probable  therefore  that  the  introduction 
of  the  alphabet  b  not  later  than  the  comixMition  of  the  Homeric 
poems. 


poets  of  the  didactic,  mythological  and  quasi-histoiictl  1 
Eumelus  of  Corinth,  Cinaethon  of  Sparta,  Agtu  of  Troeaai,  ud 
many  more.  The  preservation  of  thb  vast  mass  can  on^  be 
attributed  to  writing,  which  must  therefore  have  been  in  me  for 
two  centuries  or  more  before  there  was  any  considerable  pnK 
literature.    Nor  b  thb  in  itself  improbable. 

The  further  question,  whether  the  Iliad  and  Odyuey  woe 
originally  written,  b  much  more  difikult.  External  evidcace 
does  not  reach  back  so  far,  and  the  internal  evidence  b  curiowly 
indecisive.  The  only  passage  which  can  be  interpreted  as  t 
reference  to  writing  occurs  in  the  story  of  Belleroplxm,  told  bf 
Glaucus  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad.  Proetus,  king  o(  Corinth, 
sent  Bellerophon  to  hb  father-in-law  the  king  of  Lyda,  and  give 
him  "  banefiil  tokens  "  {<rhiuna  Xirypd,  i.e.  tokens  which  were 
messages  of  death),  "  scratching  on  a  folded  tablet  many  spirit* 
destroying  things,  and  bade  him  show  thb  to  hb  father-bhlaw, 
that  he  might  perish."  The  king  of  Lyda  asked  duly  (on  the 
tenth  day  from  the  guest's  coming)  for  a  t<Aen  (1^*^  «v« 
likoBai),  and  then  knew  what  Proetus  wished  to  be  done,  b 
thb  account  there  b  nothing  to  show  exactly  how  the  messafe 
of  Proetus  was  expressed.  The  use  of  writing  for  the  purpose  of 
the  token  between  "  guest-friends  "  {tessera  hospitalis)  b  cxrtainljr 
very  ancient.  Monmisen  {R6m.  Forsch.  i.  338  ff.)  aptly  coa- 
pares  the  use  in  treaties,  which  are  the  oldest  spedes  of  public 
documents.-  But  we  may  suppose  that  tokens  of  some  kind^ 
like  the  marks  which  the  Greek  chiefs  make  on  the  lots  {IL  rL 
1 75  ff.) — were  in  use  before  writing  was  known.  In  any  qrttca 
of  signs  there  were  doubtless  means  of  recommending  a  fnoAt 
or  giving  warning  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  Tbeie  b  bb 
difficulty,  therefore,  in  understanding  the  message  of  Fnctai 
without  alphabetical  writing.  But,  on  thie  other  band,  thoe 
b  no  reason  for  so  understanding  iL 

If  the  language  of  Homer  b  so  ambiguous  where  the  ve 
of  writing  would  naturally  be  menUoned,  we  cannot  expect  ts 
find  more  decisive  references  elsewhere.  Arguments  have  beet 
founded  upon  the  descriptions  of  the  blind  singers  in  the  Oiyssfh 
with  their  songs  inspired  directly  by  the  Muse;  upon  the  appab 
of  the  poet  to  the  Muses,  espedally  in  such  a  place  as  the  openiai 
of  the  Catalogue;  upon  the  Catalogue  itself,  which  b  a  kind  d 
hbtorical  docimient  put  into  verse  to  help  the  memory;  qna 
the  shipowner  in  the  Odyssey ^  who  has  "  a  good  memory  lor  hai 
cargo,"  &c.  It  may  be  answered,  however,  that  much  of  tUi 
b  tradirional,  handed  down  from  the  time  when  all  poetry  was 
unwritten.  Moreover  it  b  one  thing  to  recognize  that  a  literatue 
b  essentially  oral  in  |ts  form,  characteristic  ,of  an  age  whidivas 
one  of  hearing  rather  than  of  reading,  and  quite  another  to  bold 
that  the  same  Uterature  was  preserved  entirely  by  oral  tiass- 
mission. 

The  result  of  these  various  considerations  seems  to  be  that 
the  age  which  we  may  call  the  Homeric — the  age  which  b  brooibt 
before  us  in  vivid  outlines  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey— 4k%  beyoM 
the  earliest  point  to  which  hbtory  enables  us  to  penetrate. 
And  so  far  as  we  can  draw  any  condusion  as  to  the  antkr 
(or  authors)  of  the  two  poems,  it  b  that  the  whole  debate  betweea 
the  dties  of  Aeolb  and  Ionia  was  wide  of  the  mark.  The  antkr 
of  the  Iliad,  at  least,  was  evidently  a  European  Gred  vbo 
lived  before  the  colonization  of  Asia  Minor;  and  the  daiM 
of  the  Asiatic  dties  mean  no  more  than  that  in  the  days  of  tbdr 
prosperity  these  were  the  chief  seats  of  the  fame  of  Homer. 

This  is  perhaps  the  place  to  consider  trfaether  the  poems  are  to  be 
regarded  as  posaeanng  in  any  decree  the  character  of  historiol 
record.  The  question  b  one  which  in  the  absence  of  satiifactorr 
criteria  will  generally  be  decided  by  taste  and  pfrdilectJoa.  A  fev 
suggestions,  however,  may  be  made. 

I.  The  events  of  the  Iltad  take  place  in  a  real  locality^  the  geacnl 
features  of  which  are  kept  steadily  in  view.  There  u  no  doobc 
about  Sieeum  and  Rhoeteum,  or  the  river  Scamander,  or  the  iriaadi 
1  mbros,  Lemnos  and  Tenedos.  It  is  at  least  remarkable  that  a  kftod 
of  the  national  interest  of  the  "  tale  of  Troy  "  should  be  so  defiaitc^ 
localized,  and  that  in  a  district  which  was  never  famous  as  a  seat  a 
Greek  population.  It  may  be  urged,  too,  that  the  story  of  the  ilbi 
is  singularly  free  from  the  exaggerated  and  marveUous  dtaiicttr 
which  belongs  as  a  rule  to  the  leeends  of  primitive  peopha.  Thi 
apple  of  discord,  the  arrows  of  Philoctetes,  the  tnvulnenbffity  af 
Acnilles,  and  simibr  fancies,  are  the  additions  of  later  pocta.  Thii 
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•oMcty,  however,  bekniEt  bo 

n  oTihi/kintu"  Thm  wj.  "n'oihtr  m  ■rillen  wLi'li  il. 

SS?wf^b2whm^£'DiSilS'^mm^lI^i^  '"'™  ■"  "°''  1™^°«  ffoerally,  tht  diSerenca  IhU  ice 

Uurd  vtrKW,  in  whfch  the  MoKoi^  Iwini.  Idu  and  Lynout,  produced  by  the  gradual  divergent  of  dialecLa  in  a  language. 

t^par.  Tbey  an  ralhet  to  be  dasxd  wilb  Ihose  which  we  find  b«tireeii 

3.  The  analoiy  "t  tbr  French  epic,  the  Ckansm  it  Rslinul,  the  eailicr  and  Ibe  later  ita«c5  o(  eveiy  language  which  hu 

lawar.  the  belief  thai  their  M.  ionic  niicleu.  or  tact.    The  dcleal  had  a  long  histoiy.    The  Homeric  dialect  hai  pasied  inio  New 

tfX'SI^Ta^y'irpu'r^^X^a^L^^'e^ry'S  1"™=  and  Al.ic  by  gradual  but  cea«le»  devd^nt  of  Ih* 

been  the  Gascon),    ir  einulaily  we  leave,  a>  historical.  Ihe  plain  oT  ume  kind  as  that  which  brought  about  the  change  from  Vedic 

Troy,  and  the  name  Agamemnon,  we  ahall  perhaps  not  be  fat  wron^.  to  flnwjfnl  SansJtrit,  or  from  old  high  Gemian  to  the  present 

(ft)  The  dialed  of  Homer  is  an  eariy  ot  "  primitive  "  form  of  dialects  of  Gennany. 

lit  language  which  we  know  as  that  ol  Allies  in  the  classical  The  pwnts  tliat  have  been  mentioned,  to  which  Duny  others 

■ge  of  Greek  Uteiature.    The  pioof  of  this  proposition  is  to  be  mlghlbeadded.makeit  dear  th*I  the  Homtiic  and  Altic  dialects 

obtained  diieHy  by  comparing  the  grammatical  formation  and  are  separated  hy  difleicnces  which  affect  the  whole  slnictute 

the  syntax  of  Homer  wilb  those  of  Allic.    The  comparison  of  of  the  tanguige,  and  (equiieaconsiderable  time  for  theii  develop- 

the  vocabulaiy  is  in  the  nature  of  things  less  conclusive  on  the  inenl.    At  the  same  lime  there  is  haidly  one  of  these  diffeiences 

queition  of  dale.    It  would  be  impassible  to  ^ve  the  evidence  which  onnol  be  accounted  foe  by  the  natural  growth  ot  the 

in  full  without  writing  a  Homeric  gratnmaribut  a  fewipedmens  language.    Il  has  been  thought  indeed  that  the  Homeric  dialect 

"'"'■'■                                                      '      '"■  "   ~ '              ' '  "   "                  ....          ^i^^i^ 


in  Aeotic  or  other  dialects. 

In  general,  however,  these  are  eUtr 

forms,  which  must  have  ex; 

very  weU  have  belonged  to 

'the  l'cL:™''Hor^s  t"i^.    So'wJ 

the  digamma  is  called  "Ae 

olic  '■  by  grammarians,  and  j«  found 

on  Acolic  and  Doric  inscripl 

!ions.    But  the  letter  was  one  of  the 

original  alphabet,  and  was 

It  can  only  have  (alien  in 

to  disuse  by  degrees,  as  the  loUDd 

which  it  denoted  ceased  to  1 

are  so  many  traces  of  it  in  H< 

imer  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  snliquity 

ot  the  poems,  but  no  proof  1 

>fadmiiiurewithAeoUc. 

There  is  one  sense,  howev 

er,  in  which  an  admixture  ot  dialects 

may  be  recognized.    It  is 

dear  that  the  variety  of  forms  in 

yy  the  form  o\  the  rool-ayllable.  1 
■ncy  to  diminish  the  number  of  » 


.  actual  spoken  dialect.    To  lake  1 

in  -ov  should  both  have  been  in  everyday  use  together.    The 

lorm  in  4<a  must  have  been  poetical  or  titeraTy,  tike  the  old 

English  forms  that  survive  in  the  language  of  the  Bible.    The 

origin  ot  such  double  forms  is  not  tar  10  seek.     The  eflect  ol 

dialect  00  style  wu  always  recognized  in  Greece,  and  the  dialect 

...  ..        „        „      ,      "hieh  had  once  been  adopted  by  a  paiiiculir  kind  ot  poetry 

^^lt'^ftJ"td1^'».b^'^.y^hVti,^^r,^J"    -■aseverafte.wardsadheredlo.     The  Epic  ol  Homer  wa.  doubt. 

thouehtherule  which  it  ot^eyi  is  a  different  one  fiom  the  Auk:.    Il    less  formed  originally  from  1  spoken  variety  of  Greek,  but 

Daybeiuminedupbyuying  thii  ihesubjuiiciiveiaknuoritwhcn    became  literary  and  conventioiial  with  time.    It  is  Homer 

U  wil'l™  ev'Sc'rn'"thal  under  \his  rule'"tbe  perfect  tnOSnt  'mrirt  understood  one  another,  in  sfHle  of  the  inevitable  local  differences. 

nhiunciive  ihould  always  take  a  short  vowel;  and  this  accordingly  Experience  shows  how  some  one  dialect  in  a  country  gains  a 

Istbeaw.wilhven-fewexceptioos.  .  j        ^  literary  supremacy  lo  which  the  whole  nation  yields.    SoTutcAn 

p,i•nJ?n^"1£%^1l"»hfc™A.ri^'^^^^  t«»™  •"*  '"«  -^  I"«»".  ""^  A"8li"'  "t  English.    But  M 

Ennaiions  (such  at  i  fir ..  .ill.  Uu  em.  .\Sk  Mhn).   This  dUfet-  soon  as  Ibe  dialect  Is  adopted,  it  begins  to  diverge  from  ibe 

cnee  is  oatallcl  10  the  relation  bclwetn  the  Latin  tUe  and  Ibe  article  colhiquial  form.    Just  as  modern  poetical  Italian  uses  many 

of  the  Romance  languaaej.  ...  ,         ,,_       ,  cdder  grammatical  forms  peculiar  to  itself,  so  Ihe  language  of 

r.'-.SKSK'^NiifT.V-.i'SK'SiiSii':  i~'K.  r-\"  """■"■  ■'"s,'"  "n;  '^'  is " 

the  verb  with  which  it  ii  compounded,  is  peculiar  to  KonKT,    Tie  speak)  of  archaic  grarnnur.    There  were  doubtless  poets  before 

true  account  ol  the  matter  is  that  in  Homer  (he  place  of  the  pre-  Ifomer,  as  well  as  brave  men  before  Agamemnon;  and  indeed 

posilioii  i)  not  rigidly  Bwd,  as  it  was  afleniardt.    Again,  "with  -  the  formation  of  a  poetical  dialect  such  »s  the  Homeric  must 

™r.iJi°™He4^Alric  ™ri^iV"nio^"m^iJfe'''ri^  «  dT!!*,  i^  *"™  *•""  '*"  "^^  <"'  ""'^  generations.    The  use  of  thai 

ratal ned' an  pio-e  of  poetical  liadilioiL  '  dialed  (instead  of  Aeolic)  by  the  Boeotian  poet  Hesiod.  in  « 

&  In  addition  to  the  panicle  b,  Homer  has  another,  ■»,  hardly  kind  of  poetry  which  was  not  of  the  Homeric  type,  lends  (0 

disiinguishable  in  meaning.    The  Homeric  uses  ol  «.  and  «w  are  the  conclusion  that  the  liieiaty  ascendancy  ol  the  epic  dialect 

Zr<S!.  'So'S^'^^ISrx'i.'Xe' ela^'if'  An'/ r.1  ""ll?  T"  '""""•  "?  '^.^'f  ""'  ~^"'^'  ""■  '""'P'-'^'"  "'  "" 

lefinilcand  precise.    Homerii!esnoci.nrtnKtion.loo.elyor  without  in lluence  exercised  by  these  poems. 

RHTesponding  dilTerences  ol  meanine.    His  rules  aiT  equally  strirt  What  Ihen  was  the  original  language  of  Homer?    Wbere 

irith  ihcne  of  the  later  language,  but  they  arc  not  the  ame  rules,  and  when  was  it  spoken }    [The  answer  given  lo  this  question 

And  they  differ  chieny  in  thi».  thai  the  less  common  combinations    ku  a,.,*   Pi^v  /in  ^rs*\  »    ■      "■ 

J  the  earlier  DeHod  «re  diwwd  altOEether  in  the  later-  ^y  "*"«■  ^"'^  '■"  .'™J'  ' 


id  which  they    originil  SJ 


e  European  scholars  can  no  longer  I 
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the  poemt,  which  hul  migctSy  won  to  AeoGc  droa,  wen  races  uid  couDlrio  with  which  [he  Grecb  cunc  iaU  amta, 

tniBiMml  inio  Icnic    To  Lhii  il  is  oiily  ansvaed  thtl  luch  u  well  u  to  thdr  owd  raixd  advisee  in  wealth  and  aviUaiiga. 

an  evenl  b  not  oaiy  unique  io  history,  but  ointnry  lo  all  that  It  wiiJ  be  observed  that  Ibetwopocmiof  Aniinus  wertmaifcibk 

■e  know  gl  the  Cceck  genius.     At  the  period  in  question  an  for  the  pnpoition  ol  new  mattei  of  the  latter  kind.    TW 

Aeolic  liieiatuie,  the  lyrics  of  Sappho  and  AJcaeui,  were  in  AiMopii  shows  us  the  allies  of  Troy  ronforcid  by  two  pecfto 

edstence.     If  it  was  Found  necessary  to  transpose  the  Aeolic  that  are  evidently  creations  of  onentat  fancy,  the  Amasons  ti^ 

Hotner,  why  did  the  Aeolic  lyric  verse  escape?     If,  however,  Mcmnon  with  his  Aethjopians.     The  Ih%  Ptrtu,  agajn,  an 

as  is  the  view  of  some  of  Pick's  foUowen,  the  Innsposition  took  the  oldest  authoiily  for  the  story  ol  LaocooD  and  ol  the  a» 

place  several  centuries  carHer,  belorc  qxdes  of  hlemlure  hid  sequent  escape  of  Aeni 

appropriated  particular  dialects,  tbeu  the  liapdatic  ficts  i^nn  brauch  of  the  house  oJ 

which  Fick  rkied  lo  distinguish  [be  "  Aeolic  "  and  "  Ionic  "  TrOAd.     On  [he  other 

elements  in  Homer  disappeu.    We  have  no  means  of  knowing  dium  [OHlra  Iti  dtliiut  oris)  is  a  link  with  the  wotihip  of  Cytitle 

what  (he  Aeolic  and  Ionic  ol  u.y  tfae  «lh  century  were,  or  if  The  journey  of  Calchas  Id  Ci^phon  and  hi)  death  [hse,  as  tall 

then  woe  such  dialcns  at  all.     Cetlaia  pn}rainen[  hi3[orical  in  the  Ncsli,  is  another  instance  of  the  kind.     These  fads  post 

diSertnces  between  Aeolic  and  Ionic  [the  digamma  and  d)  arc  to  a  Isiniliarily  with  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  which  coninsu 

known  to  be  unoriginaL     The  view  that  Homer  underwent  atrongly  wi[h  [he  silence  of  the  Iliai  and  Gtfyuey. 

at  any  time  a  passage  from  one  dialect  to  aiw[her  may  be  dis.  ^   .                       ,„    .^                            ^ 

mined.    The  [endency  ol  modem  dialectologists  is  to  divide  « '^''''^^l.^''^:—!?' i"^^  ?t?S:r'"" '^""^  "*  ' 

the  Creek  dialects  into  Dorian  and  non-Dorian.     The  non-  fhe^^™  i.  tST-rf  ThS^^  W?? 

Dorian  dialects,  Ionic,  Atlic  and  the  vanous  forms  of  Aeolic,  Cambysea  l»s  b.c).  who  is  Bid  to  ban 

are  legarded  as  relatively  closely  akin,  and  go  by  [he  common  tnmniar  "  (the  older  "  gtammar  "  b^  ih 

Dame"Ach.ean."    They  (ortbed  [he  common  language  of  Greece  ZI."^' S^rh"  h'™^..vf  S'S^SLSL'S^ 

before  thf  Doric  mvasiou.     As  the  *:eae  which  Homer  depicu  i,™  S^^SSliw^^SulaS^TidSr.? 

is  prae-Dorlin  Green,  i[  is  teasotiable  to  call  hii  language  The  same  attitude  la  the  ''anciait  qnaml  <i  pi 

Achaean.     The  hislnrical  divergences  of  Achaean  into  Aeolian  w**  soon  afterwards  taken  by  AdajtagDraft;  i 

ud  Ionic  were  later  Ihao  [he  Migration,  and  were  due  to  the  P"?' ""VE^SIiL?  ^il^''  •*'V"P'»^ 

well-known  eflecti  of  change  of  soil  and  ait,  ^  ™tie  uppS^,  4c  >       ^^  ■ob«i«o 

To  what  local  variety  of  Achaetn  Homeric  Creek  bdonged  The  nen  writen'on  HoiBer  <A  tlv  "  EramniBtkal "  ty«t  an 

It  Is  idle  to  ask,     Tboaaly,  Boeotia  and  Myonae  have  equal  Stetimbroiu.  of  Thaios  (contcmpoca™  with  Cimonl  and  AimSkJis 

daiou.    It  leenu  clearer  that  when  once  this  local  variety  of  "  t^pnon,  huiKlf  an  epic  po«  of  mark.    The  TUbnittlaa 

Achaean  had  been  used  by  poeu  ol  eminence  at  their  vehicle  SS.'^r^.Ktl!^  JJltJhSIrS'FiU.^.i'.  r^.T^i." .T— 5^tl 

for  national  history,  it  estiUlshed  its  right  to  be  considered  Homeric  KbooL 

the  one  poetiod  language  of  Hellas.     Ai  the  dialect  ol  the  Arao  Other  names  of  the  pn-Somtic  and  Smatic  times  an  ii—iir«rf 

inl[aly,  of  CiMille  in  Spain,  by  the  virtue  ol  the  genius  ffiJiS?^?^'.     ^  ^^  *^,'°"L .. ''^i.""i ""-l^^ 

of  the  siogers  who  used  them,  became  literary  '■  Italian"  and  ThfESdio  i^S^'drSS^l'di^^fi^^'^Z''^ 

"  Spanish,"  so  this  vsntty  of  Achaean  elevated  itself  lo  the     profound  iniighi,  that  ibei  

position  of  [he  wifim  iUnrfre  of  Greece.']                  [T.  W  A.)  thcmat  ones  (Jfaapi.  -^^ 

(t)  The  influence  ol  Homer  upon  the  subsequent  course  of        I**  tr-  "•  " 

Greek  lileralure  is  a  large  subject,  even  il  we  restrict  it  to  the  ^'f^ 

centuries  which  immedialety  followed   the  Homeric  age.     It  rsmiiop 

will  be  enough  lo  observe  thai  in  the  earliest  elegiac  p(if|i,  such     remarks 

as  Archilochus,  Tyrtaeus  and  Thtognis,  reminiscences  of  Homeric  7"°*.  • '»™.''' 

language  and  Iboughl  meet  us  on  every  page.     IF  the  same 

cannot  be  said  ol  the  andent  e^^c  poems,  thai  is  because  of  the 

atreme  sontiness  oE  the  ejdsling  fragments.     Much,  however, 

is  10  be  gathered  from  [he  argumen[5  ol  the  Trojan  part  of  the  . ,.    .  „,-   ,                  .            .  .  ,   -., —  •  —•  z. — 

discussion  of  which  wdl  be  found  m  the  Joanui  cj  Hdititic  la  AriKarclim  indent  phil<*^  culminatedTii  philosophy  had  <te 

naiJ^n  nf  these  irpimenls  in  Socraiea.    All  earlier  IfAming  diher  puKd  into  his  wniirni' 

,n  between  Homer  ™*  '"!  ^"  ■"b>rqurnt  rwarch  cumed  upon  his  critkUsnl 

ind  his  "  cyclic  "  successors.  ^The  nrans^f  ioTmiaa  a  iiid^menr  irf  the  Alennrt  '         'iv^ 

I.  The  later  poets  sought  to  complete  ihe  story  ol  the  Trojan  are  lonty.    The  Uteriry  (o™  which  piejerved  the  w^^ol  ik 

war  by  supplying  the  parts  which  did  not  fall  within  the  Iliad  Knai  hisioriint  wjs  unlortunalely  wnting.  or  wu  not  su&ciBiilr 

and  Odyssty — the   so-called  anli-homiriia  and  pasl-kmaiia.  ""I"?!,  'n  ttie  case  ol  the  arinimJTTani.    Abridgmenu  and  artu 

They  did  so  largely  from  hints  and  passing  references  in  Homer.  J™,'^  o™h,  ide™°"Mo4ovB'i'™nBDn  mIIw™^ 

Thus  the  successive  episodes  of  the  siege  rdai«J  al  length  in  duced  without  new  enon  soon  c'nepLrg  in.     Thui  we  Sad  tW 

ihe  LiaU  liiod,  end  ending  with  the  story  of  the  Wooden  Horse,  Didymut,  whtme  in  the  lime  of  Cicem,  does  not  quote  ihe  late 

are  neatly  all  taken  from  passages  in  the  Orfyirey.    Much  the  ^■^'t'S'wll'iJli'rk'^eSS'j'''^  tli"*  \J^"  ""f-i-    Indeed.  A 

I.  With  this  process  ol  eipanslon  and  development  (so  lo  speak)  had  a  dear  naio™^  ihe'X?p^lt™  o?  ph"loiy'  (except  ps- 

ol  Homeric  themes  is  combined  the  addition  of  new  chaiactera.  hipi  those  concerning  etymology)     He  uw.  for  eumpje,  that  it  m 

Such,  in  the  LiiUt  Iliad  (<.(.),  are  the  story  ol  the  Palladium  riV^S''.i?i^?'i!..™!!i"Li!L^  !!;!?■'' .'^''''*''^^|;?; 

ime  sm^ril  be  kokrd  upon  the  idea)  and  belief,  of  Ho«w«> 

lo  Ihe  natural  growth  of  legend  in  a  mmiIb  hfghiy  endowed  ••  '.!«  po™i.     He  noticed  especially  the  d.flerenct  h«««  * 

with  imaginitic^,  but  in  a  Luge  propi^rn  ahTli  the  new  "^  ^^Zn,''^T^  ^^^^^i{,^"'J^^^^ 

'  See  D,  B.  Monro's  Hotht'j  Oiysirj.  booki  nii.-udv.  (Orford,  manujmpi  authority,  and  appears  to  have  introduced  "na  mCtfl 

«*!■  p.  *S5  "qq.).  »nd  iht  abstract  nt  hi>  paper  on  Ihe  Homme  froni  mere  coniecmre.     The  trequent  mention  In  ihe  ScUiid 

lalect  nid  lo  the  Connieis  of  Hmoncal  Sconces  at  Rome.  190J:  "  better  "  and  '■  inicrioc  "  tens  may  indiciie  1  ctaiiikaiiai  na* 

(»  jW  ^(f MM  iiUtrrMBoiKifc  di  BKKi  jlDfitif,  iL  IJi,  15],  190J,     by  him  or  by  the  general  opinio"  "*  ™'^     "■ '  ■•-"  -"-- 
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In  aadguity.  bat  Atlier  told  ftcabut  him  with  modern  fcholan.* 
It  a  chiefly  mteresting  as  a  proof  of  the  conf  uabn  in  which  the  text 
must  have  beea  befora  the  Alexandrian  times;  {<x  it  is  impossible  to 
undentand  the  readiness  of  Aristarchus  to  suspect  the  genuineness 
of  verses  unless  the  sute  of  the  copies  had  pointed  to  the  fxistence 
of  ounicrotta  interpolations.  On  this  matter,  however,  we  are  left 
to  amjecture. 

Our  knowledge  of  Alexandrian  critidsm  b  derived  almost  wh<^v 
from  a  siiqde  document,  the  famous  Iliad  of  the  library  d  St  Mark 
in  Venice  (Cadlex  Venetus  454,  or  Vat.  A),  first  pubushed  by  the 
French  scholar  ViDoiaon  in  1788  {Scholia  anHmtusima  ad  Homeri 
Iliadem),  TUs  manuscript,  written  in  the  lotn  century,  contains 
f  1)  the  best  text  of  the  Uiadj  (2)  the  critical  marks  of  Aristarchus  and 
(3)  Scholia,  coosistins  mainly  of  extracts  from  four  grammatical 
works,  vtx.  Didymus  (contemporary  of  Cicero)  on  the.  recension  of 
Aristaichos,  Anstonlcus  (fl.  34  B.C.)  on  the  critical  mhrks  of  Aris- 
tarchus, Hcrodian  (fl.  a.d.  x6o)  on  the  accentuation,  and  Nicanor 
(fl.  A.D.  127)  on  the  punctuation,  of  the  Iliad, 

These  extracts  present  themsdves  in  two  distinct  forms.  One 
series  of  scholia  is  written  in  the  usual  way,  on  a  mai]pn  reserved 
lor  the  purpose.  The  other  consists  of  brkt  scholia,  written  in  very 
small  chacacters  (but  of  the  same  period)  on  the  narrow  space  left 
vacant  round  the  text.  OccarionaOy  a  scholium  of  this  land  gives 
the  substance  of  one  of  the  lonser  extracts:  but  as  a  rule  they  are 
distinct.    It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  after  the  manuscript  was 


finished  the  "  maiginal  scholia  "  were  discovered  to  be  extremely 
defective,  and  a  new  series  of  extracts  was  added  in  a  form  which 
intofcrcd  as  little  as  possible  with  the  appearance  of  the  book.* 

The  mention  of  the  Venetian  Schoha  leads  us  at  once  to  the 
Homeric  controversy;  for  the  immortal  Prolegomena  of  F.  A.  Wolf  * 
appeared  a  few  years  after  Vilknson's  publication,  and  was  founded 
in  great  measure  upon  the  fresh  and  abundant  materiab  which  it 
furnished.  Not  that  the  **  Wolfian  theory  "  of  the  Homeric  poems 
is  directly  supported  by  anything  in  the  Scholia;  the  inmiediate 
object  of  the  Prolegomena  was  not  to  put  forward  that  theory,  but 
to  elucidate  the  new  and  remarkable  conditions  under  whids  the 
text  of  Homer  had  to  be  settled,  viz.  the  discovery  of  an  apparatus 
criiicns  of  the  2nd  century  B.C.  The  questions  regarding  the  original 
structure  and  eariy  history  of  the  poems  were  raised  (forced  upon 
him;  it  may  be  said)  by  the  critical  probtem;  but  they  were  really 
OTKumted  by  facts  and  ideas  of  a  wholly  different  order. 

The  18th  century,  in  which  the  ^irit  of  clawniral  correctness  had 

the  most  absolute  a<Mninion,did  not  come  to  an  end  before  a  powerful 

ffcactkxi  set  in,  which  affected  not  only  literature  but  also  qieculation 

and  politics^    In  this  movement  the  leading  ideas  were  concentrated 

in  the  word  Nature.   The  natural  condition  of  society,  natural  law, 

natural  rdigSoBj  the  poetry  of  nature,  gained  a  singular  hold,  first  on 

tKe  F««|J'«*'«  philosophers  irom  Hume  onwards,  and  then  (through 

Rooaaeau  chiefly)  on  the  general  drift  of  thought  and  action  in  Europe. 

1  n  literature  the  effect  of  these  ideas  was  to  set  up  a  false  opposition 

between  nature  and  art.   As  political  writers  imagined  a  patriarchal 

innocence  prior  to  codes  of  law,  so  men  of  letters  sought  m  popular 

unwritten  poetry  the  freshness  and  nmplicity  which  were  wanting 

in  the  prevailing  •tyjea.   The  blind  minstrel  was  the  counterpart  01 

the  aoole  savage.   The  supposed  discovery  of  the  poems  of  Ossian 

iM\  in  with  thistraiaof  sentiment, and  created  an  enthusiasm  f<M'  the 

ftt  udy  of  earlypopular  poetry.  Homer  was  soon  drawn  into  the  circle 

of  inquiry.    BacKwell  (Professor  of  Greek  at  Aberdeen)  had  Insisted. 

in.  a  book  published  in  17^,  on  the  "naturalness"  of  Homer;  and 

Wood  {Essaj  en  the  Origiiial  Ctnivs  of  Homer ^  London,  1769)  was  the 

hrst  who  maintained  that  Homer  composed  without  the  help  of 

«ritiflc  and  suppcMtcd  his  thesis  by  ancient  authority,  and  also  by 

the   parallel  of  Osnan.     Both  these  books  were  translated  into 

0<rrman.  and  their  ideas  passed  into  the  popular  philosophy  of  the 

<i3  V.    Everything  in  short  was  ripe  for  the  reception  of  a  book  that 

brought  together,  with  masteriy  ease  and  vigour,  the  old  and  the 

ne«r  Homeric  learning,  and  drew  from  it  tm  historical  proof  that 

f-iomer  was  no  sii^le  poet,  writing  according  to  art  and  rule,  but  a 

na  me  which  stood  for  a  golden  age  of  the  true  spontaneous  poetry 

cA  genius  and  nature. 

Xhe  part  of  the  Prolegomena  which  deals  with  the  original  form 
fpf  the  Homeric  poems  occupies  pp.  xl.-clx.  ^in  the  first  edition). 
Wolf  alM>ws  how  the  question  of  the  date  of  wnting  meets  us  on  the 

*  See  the  chapter  in  Cobet's  MisceUanea  criUca,  pp.  22^239. 

a  The  existence  of  two  groups  of  the  Venetian  Scholui  was  first 
noticed  by  Jacob  La  Roche,  and  they  were  first  distinguished  in 
the*  edition  of  W.  Dindorf  ((Oxford,  1875).  There  is  also  a  ^up  of 
<^  Holia,  chiefly  execetical,  a  collection  of  which  was  publuhea  by 
V  liloiaon  from  a  MS.  Ven.  4M  (s.  xi.)  in  his  edition  of  jf788,  and  has 
t^^sw  again  edited  by  W.  Dtndorf  (Oxford,  1877).  The  most  im- 
r^'  .rt  ^nt  collection  of  thisgroup  is  conuined  in  the  Codex  Townleianus 
'larney  86  s.  xi.)  of  the  British  Museum,  edited  by  E.  Maass, 
'  >«CofTi.  1887-1888)  The  vast  comroenury  of  EusUthius  (of  the 
t^tH  century)  raarksa  third  stage  in  the  progress  of  ancient  Homeric 

■  /^roleromena  ad  Homerum,  rnr  de  operum  Homeruorum  pruca  et 
iiM  forwia  van'iMue  mutaiionibus  et  prohabUi  ratione  emendandi, 
tit  r  rid.  Aug.  Wolfius,  voluroen  i.  (1795)- 


threshold  of  the  textual  critidsm  of  Homer'and  aooordingly  enters 
into  a  fuU  diacusmm.  first  of  the  external  evidence,  then  of  the 
indications  furnished  by  the  poems.  Having  satisfied  himself  that 
writing  waa  unknown  to  Homer,  he  is  led  to  consider  the  real  mode 
of  transmission,  and  finds  this  in  the  Rhapsodists,  of  whom  the 
Homeridae  were  an  hereditary  school  And  then  comes  the  conclu- 
sion  to  whkh  all  this  has  been  tending:  "the  die  is  cast" — the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  cannot  have  been  composed  in  the  form  in  which 
we  know  them  without  the  aid  of  writing.  Th^  must  therefore 
have  been,  as  Bentlcy  had  said,  *'  a  sequel  of  songs  and  rhapsodies,** 
**  loose  songs  not  collected  together  in  the  form  of  an  epic  poem  till 
about  500  yeare  after."  Thu  conclusion  he  then  supports  by  the 
character  attributed  to  the  *'  Cyclic  "  poems  (whose  want  of  unity 
showed  that  the  structure  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  must  be  the  worn 
of  a  later  time),  by  one  or  two  indications  of  imperfect  connexion, 
and  by  the  doubts  of  ancient  critics  as  to  the  genuineness  of  certain 
parts.  These,  however,  are  matten  of  conjecture.  "  Historia 
loquitur."  The  voice  of  antiquity  is  unanimous  in  declaring  that 
"  Peisistntus  first  committed  the  poems  of  Homer  to  writing,  and 
reduced  them  to  the  order  in  which  we  now  rod  them." 

The  appeal  of  Wolf  to  the  "  voice  of  all  antiquity  "  is  by  no  means 
borne  out  by  the  different  statements  on  the  subject.  According  to 
HeracUdes  Ponticus  (pupil  of  Plato),  the  poetry  of  Homer  was  fint 
brought  to  the  Peloponnesus  by  Lycuigus,  who  obtained  it  from  the 
descendants  of  Creophylus  (PoUt,  fr.  2).  Plutarch  in  hu  L^e  of 
Lycnrpu  (c.  4)  repeats  this  story,  with  the  addition  that  there  was 
already  a  faint  report  of  the  poems  in  Greece,  and  that  certain  de- 
tached fragments  were  In  the  poasesskm  of  a  few  persons.  Again, 
the  Platonic  dialogue  Uipporckus  (which  though  not  genuine  is 
probably  earlier  than  the  Alexandrian  times)  asserts  that  Hipparchus, 
son  of  Peislstratus,  fint  brought  the  poems  to  Athens,  and  obliged 
the  rhapsodisu  at  the  Panathenaea  to  follow  the  order  of  the  text, 
"  as  they  still  do,"  instead  of  reciting  portions  chosen  at  will.  The 
earliest  authority  for  attributing  any  wor^  of  the  kind  to  Peisistratua 
is  the  well-known  passage  of  CSoero  <Ds  OrtO.  3.  ;S4:  "  Quia  doctior 
eisdem  temporibus  lUis,  aut  cujus  eloquentia  littens  instnictior  f uisse 
traditur  quam  Piastrati  ?  qui  primus  Homeri  libros,  confusos  antea, 
sic  disposuisse  didtur  ut  nunc  habemus").  To  the  same  effect 
Pausanias  (yii.  a  50^)  says  that  the  change  <»  the  name  Donoessa  to' 
C^noessa  (in  11.  IL  vji)  was  thought  to  have  been  made  by 
"  Peislstratus  or  one  of  nis  companions/*  when  he  collected  the  poems, 
which  were  then  in  a  fragmentaiy  condition.  Finally,  Diooenea 
Laertius  ^  57)  says  that  Solon  made  a  law  that  the  poems  should  be 
recited  with  the  help  of  a  prompter  so  that  each  rhapsodist  should 
begin  where  the  last  left  off;  and  he  argues  from  this  that  Solon  did 
more  than  Peisistntus  to  make  Homer  known.  The  argument  b 
directed  against  a  certain  Dieochidas  of  Megara,  who  appean  to  have 
maintained  that  the  verses  about  Athens  m  the  Catalogue  {IL  iL 
546-356)  were  interpolated  by  Peislstratus.-  The  passage  is  un- 
fortunately corrupt,  but  it  ia  at  least  dear  that  in  the  time  of  Sdon, 
according  to  Dkwenes,  there  were  complete  copies  of  the  poems,  such 
as  could  be  used  to  control  the  redtatioos.  Hence  the  account  of 
Diogenes  is  ouite  irreconcilable  with  the  notices  on  which  Wolf  relied. 

It  u  needless  to  examine  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
harmonise  these  accounts.  Such  attempts  usually  surt  with  the 
tadt  assumption  that  each  of  the  persons  concerned — ^Lycurgus, 
Solon,  Pdsistratus,  Hipparchus — must  have  done  someUUng  for  the 
text  of  Homer,  or  for  the  regulation  of  the  rhapsodists.  But  we 
have  first  to  consider  whether  any  of  the  accounts  come  to  us  on 
such  evidence  that  we  are  bound  to  consider  them  as  containing  a 
nucleus  of  truth. 

In  the  first  place,  the  statement  that  Lycurgus  obtained  the  poema 
from  descendants  of  Creophylus  must  be  admitted  to  be  purely 
mythicaL  But  if  we  reject  it,  have  we  any  better  reason  for  boieving 
the  paralld  assertion  m  the  Platomc  Hipparchus  ?  It  is  true  that 
Hipparchus  is  undoubtedly  a  real  person.  On  the  other  hand  it  ia 
evident  that  the  Peislstratidae  soon  became  the  subject  of  many 
fables.  Thucydides  notices  as  a  popular  mistake  the  belief  that 
Hipparchus  was  the  ddest  son  of  Petnstratus,  and  that  oonsequentiy 
he  was  the  retsning  "  tyrant "  when  he  waa  killed  by  Aristogiton. 
The  Platonic  Hipparchus  follows  this  erroneous  version,  ana  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  representing  (at  best)  mere  local  tradition. 
We  may  reasonably  go  further,  and  see  ia  this  part  of  the  dialogue  a 
piece  01  historical  romance,  designed  to  put  the  "  tyrant "  family 
in  a  favourable  light,  as  patrons  oi  literature  and  learning. 

Again,  the  account  of  the  Hipparchus  is  contradicted  by  Diogenes 
Laartius,  who  says  that  Solon  provided  for  the  due  recitation  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  The  only  good  authorities  as  to  thb  pmnt  are  the 
orators  Lycufgus  and  Isocrates,  who  mention  the  law  prescribingthe 
recitation,  but  do  not  say  when  or  by  whom  it  waa  enacted.  The 
inference  seems  a  fair  one,  that  the  author  of  the  kw  waa  really 
unknown. 

With  regard  to  the  statements  which  attribute  some  work  in  con- 
nexion with  Homer  to  Peisistratus,  it  was  noticed  by  Wolf  that  Cicero, 
Pausanias  and  the  others  who  mention  the  matter  do  so  nearly  in 
the  same  words,  and,  therefore,  appear  to  have  drawn  from  a  common 
source.  Thb  source  was  in  all  probability  an  epigram  quoted  in  two 
of  the  short  lives  of  Homer,  and  there  said  to  nave  been  inscribed 
on  the  statue  of  Peisistratus  at  Athens.  In  it  Pdsistratus  b  made  to 
say  of  himself  that  he  "collected  Homer,  who  was  formeriy  sung 
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XVI. 
XVII. 


XXIII. 
XXIV. 

Sucb  i>  the  ' 
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Even  11  the  ninth  book  is  rejected  (as  Crate  proposed),  tbere 

rensm  the  ipeeihes  of  ihe  first,  liileenth  und  nineteenth  books. 

These  spcethu  lorm  the  cardinal  paints  in  the  action  ol  the  Iliad 

— ihe  iranework  into  which  everything  elM  ii  scti  and  tbey 

have  also  the  best  title  to  the  name  ol  Homer. 

The    further    queilian.    however,    remains. — What    sborter 
narrative  piece  fulblling  the  conditions  of  an  independent  poem 

Iliad?    It  must  be  idmiiled  that  when  tried  by  this  test  his 
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But  the  original  nucleus  and  pans  of  the  incidents  may  be 
(be  work  ol  a  single  great  poet,  and  yet  other  episodes  may  be 
of  different  aufborship,  wrought  inio  il»  sirvciure  ol  the  poem 
in  later  times.  Various  theories  have  been  hated  on  this  supposi- 
tion. Grote  in  particular  held  that  Ihe  oiiginil  poem,  which 
he  called  the  Achilleis.did  not  include  books  ii.-vil.,  ii.,  i.,uiii., 
niv.    Such  a  view  may  be  defended  somewhat  as  follows. 

Of  the  books  whirh  relate  the  events  during  the  absence  of 
Achilles  from  the  Creek  ranks  (ii.-iv),  the  last  five  are  directly 
rdtted  to  the  main  action.  They  describe  the  successive  step* 
by  which  the  Greeks  are  driven  back,  first  from  the  plain  10 
the  nmptirt,  then  to  Iheir  shipt.  Moreover,  three  of  (be  cUd 
1,  Diomcdc.  and  Ul>tsei,  are  wauoded,  and 


fjfhmann  hlmieU  admitted,  it  iteadDy 
kept  in  mind  throughout.  It  is  oiheiwise  with  the  earlier  book* 
(e^jedallyii.-vii).  The  chief  inddeats  in  that  part  of  the  poem— 
the  panic  ruth  to  the  (hips,  the  duels  of  Patii  and  Menelaus,  and 
of  Hector  and  AJM,  the  Aristeia  of  Diooede— stand  in  no 
nlatlon  to  (he  maittspring  of  the  poem,  the  promise  made  by 
Zeus  to  Thetis.  I(  is  true  that  is  the  thirteenth  and  tourteen(h 
purpose  of  Zeus  ii  thwarted  for  a  lime  by  other  gods; 


L  It  is  a 


follow  without  sufficient  tonoeiion.  The 
truce  ot  the  third  tK»k  is  broken  by  Fandanii,  and  Agamemnon 
passes  along  Ihe  Greek  ranks  with  words  of  encouragement,  but 
without  a  hint  of  the  treachery  just  committed.  The  Aristeia 
of  Diomede  ends  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  book;  he  Is  uppermost 
in  all  thoughts  down  (o  ver.  311,  but  from  this  point,  in  the 
meetings  of  Hecinc  with  Helen  and  Andromache,  and  again  in 
the  seventh  book  when  Hector  challenges  the  Greek  cbiefi, 
his  prowesa  is  forgotten.  Once  more,  some  of  the  Inddenu 
■eera  to  belong  properly  to  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  joy 
of  Menelaus  on  seeing  Patli,  Priam's  ignorance  of  the  Greek 
leaders,  the  speeches  of  AgimemDon  in  his  review  of  the  ranki 
(in  book  iv.),  the  building  of  the  wall— all  these  aie  in  place  after 
the  Greek  landing,  but  hardly  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  alege. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  the  second  book  apem 
with  a  direct  reference  to  the  events  ol  (he  first,  and  ibe  mention 
ol  Achilla  in  the  q>eech  of  Thersites  (ii.  ijg  sqq.}  is  sufficient  (0 
keep  the  main  course  of  evenii  in  view.  The  Catalogue  Is  con- 
nected with  Its  place  in  the  poem  by  the  lines  about  Achillei 
(686-694).  WhenDiomedeisattheheigbtofhisAiisteiaHdenus 
says  ill.  vl.  m),  "  We  did  nol  >o  fear  even  Achilles."  And  whu 
in  the  third  book  Priam  aiks  Helen  about  the  Greek  captains,  01 
when  In  the  seventh  book  nine  champions  come  forward  (o 
contend  with  Hector,  the  want  of  the  greatest  hem  of  all  1* 
sul^eDtly  felt.  If  these  passages  do  not  belong  to  the  period 
of  the  wrath  of  Acbilles,  bow  arc  we  to  account  for  bit  cod- 
snicuous  absence  t 

id  unity  which  b  visible  in 


IS  the  autbof  ol 


Further,  the  Waal  of  smootbnesi 
Ibis  pait  of  the  Iliad  may  be  due  I 
of  date  or  nthorahJp.  A  nationa 
Ihe  Iliad  cannot  always  choose  or  arrange  his  m 
will.  He  is  bound  by  tbetnditionsof  hisart,  andhy  (befetUnga 
and  expectations  of  bis  hearers.  The  poet  who  brought  the 
exploits  of  Diomede  bto  the  Iliad  doubtleas  bad  bis  realonl  lot 
doing  BO.  which  were  equally  strong  whether  be  wal  the  poet  of 
the  AchQIels  or  a  later  Homerid  or  ihapsodisL  And  if  some  of  the 
incidents  (those  of  the  third  book  in  partictilar)  seem  to  belong 
(o  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it  must  be  considered  (bat  poetically, 
and  to  the  hearers  of  the  Iliad,  the  war  opens  in  (be  third  book, 
and  the  incidents  are  of  the  kind  (hat  is  required  in  such  ■  place. 
The  iTuce  makes  a  pause  which  heightens  the  ln(eres(  of  the 
impending  battlei  the  duel  and  (he  scene  on  the  walls  are 
eCcctivc  in  bringiDgBome  of  (he  leading  charac(enon  (he  stage, 
and  in  making  us  acquainted  with  (be  previous  histoiy.  Tlie 
story  ol  Paris  and  Hden  especially,  and  (he  general  poaition  of 
aflairs  in  Troy,  is  put  before  us  In  a  singularly  vivid  manner. 
The  book  in  short  forms  so  good  a  prolapu  10  (he  action  of  the 
war  thai  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  attributing  t(  (o  Ihe  geniut 
which  devised  the  rest  of  the  Iliads 

The  case  against  the  remaining  books  Is  of  a  different  kind. 
The  ninth  and  tenth  seem  like  two  independent  [dctures  ot  (he 
nigh(  before  the  great  baltle  of  li.-ivij.  Either  is  enough  to  fill 
the  space  in  Homer's  canvas;  and  the  sus{Hcioo  arises  (as  when 
iwo  flaionic  dialogues  bear  (be  same  name)  (hat  il  eilher  had 
been  genuine,  the  other  would  not  have  come  into  existence. 
If  one  of  the  two  is  to  be  rejected  it  mutt  be  Ihe  tenth,  which  ii 
certainly  the  less  Homeric.  It  relates  a  picturesque  adven(ure, 
conceived  in  a  vein  more  appnnching  that  ol  comedy  than  any 
other  part  ol  the  Iliad.  Moteovec.  the  language  in  several  places 
exhibit*  Iracei  of  post-Homeric  date.    The  ninth  book,  o>  lb* 

iiikakMi,  iiM  111   mil  1  "    1     r  Ij       il    iii 

*-      ■"  11  ■«■  ■  ■     -vgbl  to  have  put  an  cod  f ' 
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laiiagOt  Ibt  Iliad,  bat  vbicb  a  not  boiDC  out  by  il9  Unguige,  "ntinuiiun  u  Oh  work  ol  ■  dillcRot  auihor.  ' 

vii.  Ihat  th«c  wu  aome  definite  ■toncmeat  dcmuidnl  by  Inieninua  ■•  thii  U,  [here  ii  leally  very  ■lemlH'  iniiBd  (■ 

Achilld  or  due  to  him  »«ordiiig  to  the  cuiwm  ind  lenlimeol  KircRhoff,  ihniL    The  puufe*  ta  the  iecond  h^  o(  tlx  Oijm 

olthetiW.     Bu.iod.e/J«dthrwhole«r«,»l«d«>lhe«g^r  jil^-^tJ^^^IZlSS^Tl^  "^''-^^-'^'-'^--''^--'^   - 


of  Acbille*,  which  cm  only  be  uliified  by  the  defnt  ud  extreme  .,  ,  decnfui  hetgar.  BineiiBei  die  bcMow*  on  him  mpmuKri 

p«i]  of  the  GreeJt3>    He  is  influenced  by  hli  own  feeling,  and  beauty  ^dd  vigour.     It  oiuK  be  idmitled  thit  wr  ur  noi  tdJ 

by  nothing  else.     Accordingly,  in  the  ninih  booli,  when  they  "^"V.  Jj"  l"*  '»  "^  <»"  *^  •"«=•  "•  "*»  chinja  h«d. 

«lIltlllptolettBdbythetm[np»rt(leeM8»<iq.).hereject»gifu«nd  .hlclTlair 'mSSi' m  pfSJf'ul'^n'E^ii^'hS.K.'  i.'iE^^S 


noved  by  the  t  

Pilrodui,  nod  tbe  light  of  the  Greek  ihipion  fire;  "  mmmid  by  many  illi"  \6d,  <nii.  137)1  and  thii  aj 

«nlh  hia  anger  il  quenched  in  grief.    But  he  makes  Ktne.ol  rtminiiion  in  the  tatter  pan  o(  the  poim. 

..      .    >,      -^    ..       .       3f  die  embauy  or  in  .J^^!*^"'^-""^^  "'^^^V^^tT'^'PJS^S^' 

.      '^^"^1  "•  ;"  or  bcxiki  it.iii.  an  much  taler  than  thoie  of  book  ii 


SDt  only  of  hii  fierce  and  ineiorable  character,  but  also  [ai  the  booktindthe  Ar{onauticfablea,amoiiitbeiBiheciiTuiiHtaintlai 

iflencc  of  Homer  Ebows)  of  the  irant  of  any  general  rulei  or  a  lourtain  Arucia  occura  in  both.     In  the  Aisimautic  •ton' tta 

,>i«ifc  TO  ^  .1  ^^„  « .1  b.,™,  .hid,  ™jd  b.™  ;-;2;a!.&f.£,Si«SS?i^='iSaSS'iZ5S: 

required  bim  to  act  m  a  diflerent  way.  the  Artacia  of  the  ArtouHlic  tary  mual  have  beeo  takcnlnn  Oe 

Finally,  Gn>te  objected  to  the  two  lut  bookl  that  they  prolong  real  Artacia.  and  the  Artacia  of  the  Myiiey  aaain  {mm  Ibatoldi 

Ibe  action  of  the  Iliad  beyond  the  eiigenciei  of  a  coherent  Argonautic  «ory.    And  aa  Cyiicui  na  aellli^  Irnni  Mikti^  h 

«!„,.  o,  ,h.  ,„,  ,b,  ■„.„««  ^~^  -1,  i»  :fc;siK's,°'.Krs,-r„'*»sH:^sa''&i; 

(pared.     In  language,  and  pcthapt  in  Ityle  and  manner,  it  i>  e„,iy  (■•'mnt  iRigiaphical  nameiare  tound  to  omr)  in  non^ 

■kin  10  the  tenth ;  while  the  Iwehly-founh  it  in  the  pathetic  one  pLice.    Or  it  may  be  ihai  the  Artacia  o(  the  Oiyaty  iimiiiiil 

vein  of  the  ninth,  and  like  it  lervei  to  bring  out  new  aipccti  the  name  to  the  cirfonin.  ot  Cyiicui.  whence  ii  wa>  adofiia  im 

.1  rhr^i....^^  «l  A^hiiw  the  later  verHon.  of  the  Aigonaulic  atory.    The  further  ugamBt 

of  Ibe  character  ol  Achillei.  ,     ^    ^  .       ^  that  the  W«toi*  (ecocnued  a  ion  of  Calypao  by  Ulyan  but  »•■ 

Dr  E.  Kammer  hai  given  lome  itrong  reuona  tor  doubting  the  ^  Ciicc.  conieqiienily  thai  Circe  wai  uaknown  to  tbe  poet  el  tk 

nnuinenea  or  itie  pawigE  in  book  ix  dnctibing  the  duel  beiwerii  /ii„i^,  re«a  (in  the  EiB  ntace)  upon  a  eoniectuni  alteralioa  <<> 

Achillea  and  Aensii  (T9-]Si).    The  incident  u  certainly  very  much  puage  in  Euuathiu*.  and,  moreover,  haa  afi  ihe  weaknes  <i  a 

oulofkeepingwiihlhevehementaci.onef  that  part  of  Ihe  poem,  .rguroeM  from  dlence,  in  addition  to  the  uncertainly  arl™  fad 

and  e^Hially  with  the  moment  when  Achillea  letunia  to  the  lietd,  (^,r  very  alight  knowMge  of  the  author  who*  liknct  ia  isqHdaa 

„__ J  ..„_  .1..  j_.u  .,  u..  , J     -K..  _.     II     ^^^  KuchhofTfinda  Iracia  in  hooka  a.-uL  of  their  haiiv 

onginaUy  told  by  the  poet  himaell  inaiead  of  being  pot  ia  111 
Ih  d  hit  hero,  we  leel  ibit  inaccunciei  of  thia  kind  are  an  D 

tomleovirtiie  I  mianm,— pointing  10  ineejOHeiiceoi  an  neneao  ciwp  in  wherever  a  fciiiioui  «oiy  ii  Ihnnm  into  tbe  form  d  M 

dynaity  in  ibc  Tnad.    So.  too.  the  legend  of  Anchiaea  in  tbe  Hymn  aiitobtognphy. 

toApliroditeiaevideniiylacal;and Aeneaabecomeamorepromincnt        Inquirica  conducted  with  Ihe  leGnrmeni  which  chaiKUiiM 

hilhe  hter  epicfc  eapecially  Ihe  Cjifria  and  the  ■Rto.  wlpm  of  thoaeof  KirchhoflanaiwayaiBitruclivi,andhJabookeoBtaiMm 

Arctisua  many  iuat  obaervaiiona;  but  it  ia  impoanUe  lo  admit  hia  aaa 

.  SlnK(iinitf(*<CtfyiHy.— IntheCtfyjiry,  uintke/Iiad,  the  concTuHOna    And  periBpa  we  may  infer  that  no  .jmitar  anea^na 

el  >dl^>tlng  Ihe  long  wanderings  of  Ulyisa  to  a  plan  of  this  i^^,  milniained).  or  il  may  contain  addition*,  which  could  aij 

type  i>  got  over  by  the  device--fitst  met  with  in  IheCWyiiry —  be  inaened  in  a  deicriplion  ol  the  kind.    And  the  lut  book  iapn- 

of  nuking  the  heio  tell  the  story  of  hia  own  adventwet.     In  bably  bv  a  dijeienl  hand,  ai  theaocienl  crliiea  believed.    BaiHe 

this  way  the  action  is  made  10  begin  almost  immediately  beiore  X'^^S^^J^S^^^"^^'"^''  ^"""^ 
the  actual  tetum  of  Vlyiies.     Up  lo  the  lime  when  be  teaches  ^       '^^ 

Itbtca  it  EDOves  on  three  distinct  icenes:  we  follow  the  fortuhea        Ctsriimlii, — When  we  are  utiified  that  each  of  tbe  gntf 

ol  Ulyues.  of  Tekmacbus  on  his  voyage  in  the  Felopooneiua,  Homeric  poems  is  either  wholly  or  mainly  the  work  of  a  n|^ 

and  of  Penelope  with  ihe  auitoti.     Tbe  art  wilh  which  tbete  poet,  a  t|ueslion  remains  which  hat  been  matter  of  contraeotr 

threads  are  woven  logeiber  was  recognized  by  Wolf  bimielf.  in  ancient  as  well  as  modetn  timet— Are  they  the  wott  <i  th 

who  admitted  Ibe  difficulty  of  allying  hb   theory    to   the  jame  poct^    Two  ancient  grammatiani.  Xeno  and  Hdltaic^ 

" admirabilia  sumna  e(   compages"  of   Ihe  poem.     Of   the  were  known   as  the  "  sepBratoti "  (oa  xuii'N"^) :  >nd  Anil- 

comparatively  few  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  distect  archui  appears  to  have  written  a  treatise  against  ibeir  bosf- 

tbcOdyiiey,  the  most  moderate andatiractiveiithatofFrafcS90t  In  modern  limes  some  of  the  greatest  names  have  been  M  Ik 

A.  KirchhoB  of  BerUn.'  side  of  the  "  Chorizontes." 

According  10  KircMioff.  ihefWy.Hyai  we  have  it  is  the  rnu'' "'        If,  as  haa  been  mainlainedin  the  preceding  page^tbe  eUtnkl 

*Re'ium  Cr  Mv'L'u".-^iS^rrchie"fl'v  the*S^u™  with  the  '•''•i""^  regarding  Homer  ia  of  no  vallie,  the  problem  Do> 

Cyclop.,  Clypi  and  the  PtSLciana?  then  a  coniinuation,  the  bt'ow  "i  f'y  •«  »■««'  in  ""it  form:    Given  two  poena  ol 

•cene  ol  whkS  lay  ia  lihaca,  embracing  the  bulk  of  booka  liii.-ixiLi,  which  nothing  Ii  known  eicept  Ihat  they  are  of  the  tasie  «b«" 

The  poem  ao  rornied  waj  enlarged  at  some  lime  between  01,  w  and  of  poetiy,  what  ii  the  probability  that  they  are  by  the  not 

2:d^h^a'dt^;S'i^'^^le'L^"lil''i:SlJ''a^e-'»^^t^  au.S:rrWe  may  find  I  lair  p.4l]el  by  im'a,ining\wo  ^ 

inierpotated  in  the  time  or  Peiiiarratua  'I"*"  »'  ''»»"'  '"""  '1"*  """l"  »'  "«  «"»<  "»«ic  wrilen. 

The  pnol  ihai  the  acenei  in  lihaca  are  by  a  tater  hand  than  Ihe  II  is  evident  that  ihe  burden  of  proof  would  rett  with  that 

ancienl  "  Return  "  it  found  chiefly  in  a  contradiction  diKuised  by  „j„  ftdd  Ihem  to  be  by  Ihe  same  hand. 
VW^nZ^'^"!^^J^w^'^-\^i  '^Lt^^kT        Th.  argument,  u«d  in  this  discussion  have  been  of  very™*- 

Kr^™a^S!SIrnSign^  hii'  «^mo  hTii  ™%^  tS  calibre.     The  ancient  Chori»nLes  observed  that  the  metsenpi 

prime  o(  heroic  vigour,  and  hia  appaiing  at  a  beggarly  uM  man  ii  of  Zeus  it  Iiis  in  the  Iliad,  but  Hermes  in  Ibe  Odyiiiy^  that  the 

the  work  of  Alhena'a  wand.    The  Giu  of  theae  repie»enulicna  ii  w|(t  of  Hephaettus  u  one  of  Ihe  Chariles  in  the  Iliad,  brt 

j::^''Lr,vri,^"d'ijrrc"Eh'n'?hX'^.'r'"u?  ti^'ca^St-i  '^^^^tv."  '^  '"^r-  "^'  'StJ""? '"  ""i^^  *  s 

1!^ 1__ I . ; iH—  eat  fish;  that   Crete  has  a  hundred  cities  according  lo  lie 

■  On  thii  point  tee  a  paper  by  Profeiwi  Packard  in  tbe  rrsiu.  4  Iliad,  and  only  ninety  according  to  the  Odjsitj;  that  ijiwtiii  \f' 

>DC7^"(.^Si''Si°(M''^'1'Eri''*^Mol     A  full  ditcunion  ol  ■»  "»d  J" 'he»iaJofplace,in  theOfyjify  of  lime,  ftc     Modem 

ihubookia^obyDrE.^mnierJWe'£<i2nii^MyH«(Leipiig,  Mho!*"  have  added  to  the  liai,  especially  by  making  caitW 

iS^j;.  compariwni  of  tbe  two  pociu  in  reqiecl  of  vocabulaiy  an 
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gnmnuitical  forms.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  assign 
the  degree  of  weight  to  be  given  to  such  facts.  The  difference 
of  subject  between  the  two  poems  is  so  great  that  it  leads  to 
the  most  striking  differences  of  detail,  especially  in  the  voca- 
bulary. For  instance,  the  word  06^ot,  which  in  Homer  means 
"  flight  in  battle  "  (not  "  fear  "),  occurs  thirty-nine  times  in 
the  Iliadt  and  only  once  in  the  Odyssey;  but  then  there  are 
no  battles  in  the  Odyssey,  Again,  the  verb  Mffwiu,  "  to 
break,"  occurs  forty-eight  times  in  the  Iliads  and  once  in 
the  Odyssey, — the  reason  being  that  it  is  constantly  used  of 
breaking  the  armour  of  an  enemy,  the  gate  of  a  city,  the  hostile 
ranks,  &c  Once  more,  the  word  cidTOS,  "darkness,"  occtirs 
fourteen  times  in  the  Iliad,  once  in  the  Odyssey,  But  in  every 
one  of  the  fourteen  places  it  is  used  of  "  darkness  "  coming 
over  the  sight  of  a  fallen  warrior.  On  the  other  side,  if  words 
fuch  as  LffimuSos,  "  a  bath,"  xkpvi'^t  "  a  basin  for  the  hands," 
\hrxn»  "  ft  plftce  to  meet  and  talk,"  &c.,  are  peailiar  to  the 
Odyssey,  we  have  only  to  remember  that  the  scene  in  the  Iliad 
is  hardly  ever  laid  within  any  walls  except  those  of  a  tent. 
These  examples  will  show  that  mere  statistics  of  the  occurrence 
of  words  prove  little,  and  that  we  must  begin  by  looking  to  the 
subject  and  character  of  each  poem.  When  we  do  so,  we  at 
once  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  differences  of  the  broadest 
kind.  The  Iliad  is  much  more  historical  in  tone  and  character. 
The  scene  of  the  poem  is  a  real  place,  and  the  poet  sings  (as 
Ulysses  says  of  Demodocus)  as  though  he  had  been  present 
himself,  or  had  heard  from  one  who  had  been.  The  supernatural 
clement  is  confined  to  an  interference  of  the  gods,  which  to  the 
common  eye  hardly  disturbs  the  natural  current  of  affairs. 
The  Odyssey,  on  the  contrary,  is  full  of  the  magical  and  romantic 
—  **  speciosa  miracula,"  as  Horace  called  them.  Moreover,  these 
marvels — which  in  their  original  form  are  doubtless  as  old  as 
anything  in  the  Iliad,  since  in  fact  they  are  part  of  the  vast 
stock  of  popular  tales  (Mdnken)  diffused  all  over  the  world- 
are  mixed  up  in  the  Odyssey  with  the  heroes  of  the  Trpjan  war. 
This  has  been  especially  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  story  of 
Polyphemus,  one  that  is  found  in  many  countries,  and  in  versions 
which  cannot  all  be  derived  from  Homer.  W.  Grimm  has  pointed 
out  that  the  behaviour  of  Ulysses  in  that  story  is  senseless  and 
foolhardy,  utterly  beneath  the  wise  and  much-enduring  Ulysses 
of  the  Trojan  war.  The  reason  is  simple;  he  is  not  the  Ulysses 
of  the  Trojan  war,  but  a  being  of  the  same  world  as  Polyphemus 
himself — the  world  of  giants  and  ogres.  The  question  then  is — 
How  long  must  the  name  of  Ulysses  have  been  familiar  in  the 
legend  (Sage)  of  Troy  before  it  made  its  way  into  the  tales  of 
giants  and  ogres  {Iddrcken),  where  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey 
found  it  ? 

Again,  the  Trojan  legend  has  itself  received  some  extension 
between  the  time  of  the  Iliad  and  that  of  the  Odyssey.  The 
story  of  the  Wooden  Horse  is  not  only  unknown  to  the  Iliad, 
but  is  of  a  kind  which  we  can  hardly  imagine  the  poet  of  the 
Iliad  admitting.  The  part  taken  by  Neoptolemus  seems  also 
to  be  a  later  addition.  The  tendency  to  amplify  and  complete 
the  story  shows  itself  still  more  in  the  Cyclic  poets.  Between 
the  Iliad  and  these  poets  the  Odyssey  often  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate position. 

This  great  and  significant  change  in  the  treatment  of  the  heroic 
legends  is  accompanied  by  numerous  minor  differences  (such 
as  the  andents  remarked)  in  belief,  in  manners  and  institutions, 
and  in  language.  These  differences  bear  out  the  inference  that 
the  Odyssey  is  of  a  later  age.  The  progress  of  reflection  is  especially 
shown  in  the  higher  ideas  entertained  regarding  the  gods.  The 
turbulent  Olympian  court  has  almost  disappeared.  Zcms  has 
acquired  the  character  of  a  supreme  moral  ruler;  and  although 
Athena  and  Poseidon  are  adverse  influences  in  the  poem,  the 
notion  of  a  direct  contest  between  them  is  scrupulously  avoided. 
The  advance  of  morality  is  shown  in  the  more  frequent  use  of 
terms  such  as  "  just  "  («Uaaw),  "  piety  "  (dain),  "  insolence  " 
(fi^piO,  "god-fearing"  (OfovSip),  "pure"  i6iyp6s);  and  also 
in  the  plot  of  the  story,  which  is  distinctly  a  contest  between 
right  and  wrong.  In  matters  bearing  upon  the  arts  of  life  it 
(i  unsafe  to  press  the  silence  of  the  Iliad.    We  may  note,  however, 


the  difference  between  the  house  of  Priam,  surrounded  by  distina 
dwellings  for  his  many  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  houses  of 
Ulysses  and  Alcinous,  with  many  chambers  under  a  single  roof. 
The  singer,  too,  who  is  so  prominent  a  figure  in  the  Odyssey 
can  hardly  be  thought  to  be  absent  from  the  Iliad  merely 
because  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  camp. 

Style  of  Homer. — ^A  few  words  remain  to  be  said  on  the  style 
and  general  character  of  the  Homeric  poems,  and  on  the  com- 
parisons which  may  be  made  between  Homer  and  analogous 
poetry  in  other  countries. 

The  cardinal  qualities  of  the  style  of  Homer  have  been  pointed 
out  once  for  all  by  Matthew  Arnold.  "  The  translator  of  Homer," 
he  says,  "  should  above  all  be  penetrated  by  a  sense  of  four 
qualities  of  his  author— that  he  is  eminently  rapid;  that  he 
is  eminently  pUiin  and  direct,  both  in  the  evolution  of  his  thought 
and  m  the  expression  of  it,  that  is,  both  in  his  syntax  and  in 
his  words;  that  he  is  eminently  plahi  and  direct  in  the  substance 
of  his  thought,  that  is,  in  his  matter  and  ideas;  and,  finally, 
that  he  is  eminently  noble  "  {On  Translating  Homer,  p.  9). 

The  peculiar  rapidity  of  Homer  is  due  in  great  measure  to  Us 
use  of  the  hexameter  verse.  It  is  characteristic  of  early  literature 
that  the  evolution  of  the  thought — that  is,  the  grammatical 
form  of  the  sentence — ^is  guided  by  the  structure  of  the  verse; 
and  the  correspondence  which  consequently  obtains  between  the 
rhythm  and  the  grammar — the  thought  being  given  out  in  lengths, 
as  it  were,  and  these  again  divided  by  tolerably  uniform  pauses 
— produces  a  swift  flowing  movement,  such  as  is  rarely  found 
when  the  periods  have  been  constructed  without  direct  reference 
to  the  metre.  That  Homer  possesses  this  rapidity  without 
falling  into  the  corresponding  faults — that  is,  without  becoming 
either  "  jerky  "  or  monotonous — is  perhaps  the  best  proof  of 
his  unequalled  poetical  skill.  The  plainness  and  directness, 
both  of  thought  and  of  expression,  which  characterize  Homer 
were  doubtless  qualities  of  his  age;  but  the  author  of  the  Iliad 
(like  Voltaire,  to  whom  Arnold  happUy  compares  him)  must 
have  possessed  the  national  gift  in  a  surpassing  degree.  The 
Odyssey  is  in  this  respect  perceptibly  below  the  level  of  the  Iliad, 

Rapidity  or  ease  of  movement,  plainness  of  expression  and 
plainness  of  thought,  these  are  not  the  distingiushing  qualities 
of  the  great  epic  poets — Virgil,  Dante,  Milton.  On  the  contrary, 
they  belong  rather  to  the  humbler  epico-lyrical  school  for  whidb 
Homer  has  been  so  often  daimed.  The  proof  that  Homer  does 
not  belong  to  that  school — ^that  his  poetry  is  not  in  any  true 
sense  "ballad-poetry"  — is  furnished  by  the  higher  artistic 
structure  of  his  poems  (already  discussed),  and  as  regards  style 
by  the  fourth  of  the  qualities  distinguished  by  Arnold — the 
quality  of  nobleness.  It  is  his  noble  and  powerful  style,  sustained 
through  every  change  of  idea  and  subject,  that  finally  separates 
Homer  from  all  forms  of  "  ballad-poetry  "and  "  popular  epic."* 

But  while  we  are  on  our  guard  against  a  once  common  error, 
we  may  recognize  the  historical  connexion  between  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  and  the  "  ballad  "  literature  which  undoubtedly 
preceded  them  in  Greece.  It  may  even  be  admitted  that  the 
swift-flowing  movement,  and  the  simplidty  of  thought  and 
style,  which  we  admire  in  the  Iliad  are  an  iiUieritance  from  the 
earUer  "  lays  " — the  xXIa  dwSpwv  such  as  Achilles  and  Patrodus 
sang  to  the  lyre  in  their  tent.  Even  the  metre — the  hexameter 
verse — may  be  assigned  to  them.  But  between  these  lays  and 
Homer  we  must  place  the  cultivation  of  epic  poetry  as  an  art.' 
The  pre-Homeric  lays  doubtless  furnished  the  elements  of  such 
a  poetry — the  alphabet,  so  to  speak,  of  the  art;  but  they  must 
have  been  refined  and  transmuted  before  they  formed  poems 
like  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

A  single  example  will  illustrate  this.  In  the  scene  on  the 
walls  of  Troy,  in  the  third  book  of  the  Iliad,  after  Helen  has 
pointed  out  Agamemnon,  Ulysses  and  Ajax  in  answer  to  Priam's. 

*  "  As  a  poet  Homer  must  be  acknowledged  to  excel  Shakespeare  io 
the  truth,  the  harmony,  the  sustained  grandeur,  the  satisfving  com- 
pleteness Of  his  intuges  "  (Shelley,  Essays,  &c..  1.  51.  ed.  1852;. 

*  "  The  old  English  balladist  mav  stir  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  hart  like 
a  trumpet,  and  tms  is  mudi ;  but  Homer,  but  the  few  artists  in  the 
grand  style,  can  do  c"*—  **'•*'  '*nn  refine  the  raw  natural  man,  they 
can  tranaoMle  1*^  '  'Swf  Hmmt,  p.  61). 
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(juestioiu,  she  gem  DD  unuled  to  name  Idomamo.  LachnuiiD, 
vhoie  mind  ii  lull  of  the  balkd  muner,  tiuna  upon  thii  as  an 
iireguluily.    "  The  unsJulf uJ  tnniilion  [rom  Aju  10  Idoneneui, 

the  ori^cal  poel  ol  the  lay  {Belradaun(in,  p.  15,  ed.  186;). 
But,  u  wu  pointed  out  by  A.  KUmei  >  this  is  euctly  the  varia- 
tion which  a  fed  vould  introduce  to  relieve  the  pTimilive 
haUcd-iikc  sameness  of  question  and  answer;    and  moreover  it 

■cene  is  so  toudun^y  brought  to  a  dose. 

Analatia- — The  development  of  epic  poetry  (properly  tto 
called)  out  of  the  oiil  lon^  oc  ballads  of  a  country  Is  a  process 
wbkh  in  the  natun  of  things  can  seldom  be  observed.  It  seenrs 
dcM,  however,  that  the  hypotheus  of  epics  lucb  as  the  Iliad 
and  Oilyiity  havinE  been  formed  by  putting  together  or  even 
by  working  up  ihorter  poems  finds  no  support  from  analogy. 
'  Nuialive  poetry  of  great  interest  is  found  in  several  coonliiet 
(such  a*  Spain  and  Servia),  in  which  it  has  never  altsined  to 
the  epic  suge.  Id  Suadioavia,  in  Lilhusnia,  In  Rusua,  accoid- 
ins  to  Cailon  Paris  (Hu(oire  fatlipu  ie  Ckarlcmatni,  p.  9),  the 
national  songs  have  beta  ^rreated  In  a  form  which  may  be  called 
intermediate  between  contemporaty  poetry  and  the  epic  The 
true  epica  are  those  of  India,  Peraii,  Gfhce,  Gemuny,  Britain  and 
France.  Most  of  these,  however,  fail  to  ailord  any  useful  points  of 
ounparison,  dthcr  from  their  utter  unlikeness  to  Homer,  or 
becaute  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  anterior  popular 
songs.  The  most  instructive,  perhaps  the  only  instructive, 
parallel  is  to  be  found  in  the  French  "  chansons  de  gcste,"  of 
which  the  Chatimn  de  Soland  is  the  earliest  and  best  example. 
These  poenu  an  traced  back  with  much  probability  to  the  lolh 
century.  They  are  epic  in  character,  aiul  were  redled  by  pro- 
fessional jonileuri  (who  may  be  compared  to  the  iaiiol  of 
3omer).  But  as  early  as  Ihe  7th  century  we  come  upon  traces 
short  Uyt  (the  eo-called  cantiUnes)  which  were  in  Ihe  mouths 
of  all  and  were  aung  in  chorus.  It  has  been  held  that  Ibe 
chansons  de  geste  were  formed  by  joining  together  "  bunches  " 
of  these  earlier  caatilincs,  and  this  was  the  view  taken  by 
Una  CauticT  in  the  £rst  edition  at  La  £pi>ples}ran(ailciliS6i). 
In  the  second  ediiu>Q,  of  which  the  first  volume  appealed  in 
1S78,  he  abandoned  tbis  theory.  He  believes  that  the  efncs 
■ere  generally  composed  under  the  influence  of  earlier  soogs. 
"  Our  first  epic  poets,"  he  says,  "  did  Dot  actually  and  mAterially 
patch  together  pre-eiisicnt  cantilbies.  They  were  only  inspired 
by  these  popular  songs;  they  only  borrowed  from  them  the 
tndilional  and  legendary  elements.  In  short,  they  took  nothing 
from  them  but  the  ideas,  the  spirit,  ibe  life;  they  'found' 
(lis  ont  ttouvt)  all  Ihe  rest  "  (p.  So).  But  be  adraiu  that "  some 
of  the  old  poerai  may  have  been  borrowed  from  tradition,  without 
any  inlerraediory  "  libid.);  and  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
traces  of  the  "  cantiiinea  "  are  slight,  and  that  the  degree  in 
which  they  insfuied  the  later  poetry  must  be  a  matter  of  im- 
pression rather  than  of  proof,  it  does  not  surprise  us  to  find 
other  icholais  (notably  Paul  Meyer)  attaching  less  importance 
to  (hem,  or  even  doubting  tbrir  existence.' 

When  Lion  Gautier  ihowa  how  hiiloiy  passes  bio  legend, 
and  legend  again  into  romance,  we  lie  reminded  of  the  difference 

*  Dit  euiiHsttun  Silulini  itr  lUai,  a,  vii. 

■e  forment  pour  lei  cxpliquer 


moios  arrive  au  poile  Ibiquc  qui  I'intindui 
Voili  ce  qui  a  pu  le  pioduln  pour  de  chanli 

d'ailleun  auid  difficile  d'affinner  que  de  nie. ... 

peut  expllquer  h  fomution  deschaiuonide  gewe  pir  une  autre 
thiie"  (Mever,  SaSircia  tur  Vifipfi  [nn^aUt.  p.  6s).  "< 
1  [ait  nahre  la  tbtorie  des  chants  lyric^^uques '  ou  dacanl 
c'ett  te  Mttne  de  W0II  nir  le*  poEmct  homiriquea.  et  de  Lad 
sur  lea  fliMmpm.    f  '  ^ 

poime.  le  lysttme  ei 
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Tjtimi  tilr  Hr  lumrniiini  DicliUr  (Boon,  I<js-lt4f);  on  Pioclui  Gnnd  Binki."  Hii  mik,  (rhicb  [alndpilly  conutl  of  ttnrc 
taa^CyOt^^^m^-tjitohtiaii^Vl^^^mi^iti^BO^^  ptoura,  1*  chmtlniad  by  .timgth,  ni«ed  directno  ind 
>.  MB  KC|.:  t.  HtiJic.  lan*.  uui.  (is^l),  nvi.  p.  593  n,.,  u.  „g,^,,^^Uj  frolincsa  Ad  ori«ii«Lly,  nthtr  ibui  by  tcdmiol 
eiaUince,  gncc  ol  line  or  bcmuty  ol  culoui.  Be  wu  little 
affected  by  European  iDflucDca.  Hia  typa  azui  Bcenea^  apalt 
from  his  few  English  pictures,  are  distinctly  American— soldiers 
in  blue,  New  England  children,  negroes  in  the  land  oE  cottoui 

a  memba  of  the  Society  of  Pamten  in  WiIer<olor,  New  Yock, 
he  was  elected  in  1&64  aji  associate  and  the  following  yeai  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Desgn, 

HGHESTBAD,  a  tiorDugh  of  Alle^ieny  county,  Fenaiylvania, 
U.S.A.,  on  the  Monon^liela  river,  8  m.  S.E.  of  PitUbufg. 
Fop.  [1S90)  7(11 1;  (1900)  11,554,  of  whom  3604  were  foKiiD-born 
and  ^40  wtst  negroea;  (U.S. -census,  igio)  18,713.  It  is  tend 
by  the  Penniylvania  and  the  Pittsiiuig  &  Lake  Erie  riilwiyi, 
and  by  the  shoit  Union  lUilraad,  which  connects  with  tlie 
Beswmet  &  Lalie  Erie  and  the  Wabash  railways.  The  borou^ 
baa  a  Carnegie  library  and  the  CM.  Schwab  Manual  Traininfl 
School.  PanlyinHomesteadbutchiefiyuiIheadjoiniDgboroiuh 
of  Munhall  (and  therefore  not  repotted  u  in  HomeMeid  by  the 
U.S.  Census)  is  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  United  Sutc*  bt 
the  manufacture  of  sted  used  in  the  consttuctioa  ol  brid|Cl  and 
steel-frame  buildings  and  ol  steel  armour-plate,  aod  tMl  it 
its  chief  mdustry;  among  Homestead's  other  maDufactom  uc 
glajB  and  fire-bricks.  The  waler-worki  are  owned  and  Dpented 
by  the  municipality.  Homestead  was  firil  settled  in  1S71,  and 
it  was  incoiporaied  in  18S0.  In  1S91  I  labour  strike  luting 
143  days  and  one  of  the  most  serious  in  the  history  of  the  Unittd 
Stalei  was  carried  on  here  by  tbe  National  Amalgamated 
Asaodation  of  Iron  and  Sted  Worfceit  of  the  United  Sutci 
against  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  Ttie  anival  (on  the  6tb 
of  July]  of  a  force  of  about  «n  Finkerton  delectivtt  fnm  New 
Vork  and  Chicago  resulted  in  a  fight  in  which  about  10  men 
wen  killed,  and  to  restore  order  tiro  brigades  of  (he  Hale  militia 
were  called  out.    See  Stuees  and  Lockouts. 

HOMESTEAD   AND   BXBMPnOH    LAWS,   laws   (principally 
in  the  United  Stales)  designed  primarily  either  to  aid  the  head 
of  d  family  to  acquire  title  to  a  pbce  of  residence  or  to  protect 
the  owner  against  loss  of  tbst  title  through  seliure  lor  debt. 
Thete  laws  have  all  been  enacted  in  America  aince  about  the 
middle  of  the  iglh  century,  and  owe  their  ori^  to  the  demand 
for  a  populatioa  of  the  tigbt  son  in  a  new  country,  10  the  con- 
viclioa  that  tbe  frtdialder  nlber  than  the  tenant  is  tbe  natnnl 
supporter  of  popuUr  govemmeiit,   to  the  eSort   to  prevent 
insolvent  debton  from  becoming  useless  membert  of  tociety,  and 
(0  tbe  belief  thai  such  laws  entounge  the  stability  of  tbe  family. 
By  the  cessions  of  sevetil  ol  the  older  slatn,  and  by  varioui 
ROMBR,  WIHSLOV  (tSj6-T4iO),  AraeciciD  painter,  was  bom    (tcatiei  with  foreign  countries,  public  lands  have  been  acquired 
o  Boston,  U.S.A.,  on  the  >4tb  of  February  iSj6.    At  tbe  age    lor  tbe  United  Statea  in  every  state  and  territory  ol  the  Ifoioa 
)(  nineteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  Hlhogtapber.     Two  yean    except  the  original  thirteen,  and  Kfalne,  Vermont,  Kentncky, 
aler  he  opened  a  studio  in  Boston,  and  devoted  much  of  his    Teimessee  and  Texas.    For  a  time  tbey  were  reguded  cbie^ 
■jtae  10  making  drawings  lor  wood-engravers.    In  i8sg  he  re-    as  a  source  ol  revenue,  but  about  iSio,  as  the  need  of  revtDne 
novcd  to  Kew  York,  where  be  studied  in  the  nlght-scbool  ol  the    lot  the  payment  of  the  national  debt  decreased  and  the  la- 
te was  with  the  troops  at  the  front,  and  contributed  sketches  to    have  the  vacant  lands  within  their  bounds  occupied,  the  demand 
HtTprr's  Wakly.    The  war  also  furnished  him  with  the  subjects    thai  the  public  lands  should  be  disposed  ol  more  in  the  intereat 
or  the-lirst  two  piclures  which  he  eihihiied  [1863),  one  ol  which    of  the  seiilet  became  increasingly  strong,  and  ihe  homestead 
■as"  Home.  Sw«i  Home."    His "  Prisoners  Irom  the  Front  " —    idea  originated.    Until  the  advent  of  railways,  however,  the 
jerbapj  hi)  niojl  generally  popular  pciure— was  eiliibited  in    older  Hates  of  the  North  were  opposed  to  promoting  the  develop- 
MewVoikin  ■365,andal>oinParitmiS67, where hewas^nd-    meat  of  tbe  West  in  this  manner,  and  soon  afterwards  the 
ng  the  year  in  study.    Aniong  hii  other  paiDling*  in  oil  are    Soulbera    representatives   in    Congress   opposed    tbe   general 
'  Snap  the  Whip  "  (which  was  eihibiied  at  the  Philadelphia    homestead  bills  in  tbe  interests  of  slavery,  so  that  except  in 
Centennial  Eihibilion  ol  1^76,  and,  in  company  with  "The    isolated  cases  where  settlers  were  desired  to  protect  some  frontier, 
Country  Schoolroom,"  at  the  Paris  Salon  the  lotlowing  year),    as  in  Fkirida  and  Oregon,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  case  ol 
'  Eating  Water-melon,"  "  The  Cotton  Pickers,"  "  Visit  fn>m  the    the  Pre-emptian  Act  of  1S41  |ue  below),  Ihe  homestead  principle 
"Sd  Mistress.  Sunday  Morning,"  "  The  Life-Line  "  and  "  The    wa»  not  applied  by  the  national  government  until  the  Qvil 
looming  of  the  Gale."    His  genius,  however,  has  perhaps  thown    Wat  had  begun,  A  general  homestead  bill  was  paued  by  Congren 
inter  in  his  work*  in  water-colour,  among  which  ere  hit  marine    in  i3te.  but  this  was  vetoed  by  President  James  Buchanani 
ituiUn  painted  at  Gloucesler.  Mass..  and  his  "  Inside  tbe  Bar,"    two  years  later,  however,  a  similar  bill  became  a  law.    The  act 
■  The  Voice  Irom'Ihe  Gilfs  "  (pictures  ol  English  fisherwomeD),    of  i8«i  originally  provided  that  any  ciiiien  ol  the  United  States. 
'  Tynemoutfa,"  "  Wteckiog  of  a  Vessrl  "  and  "  Lost  on  the    or  applicaot  for  dtiicnship,  who  was  the  head  of  ■  fanuly,  M 
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twenty-one  years  of  age,  or,  if  younger,  had  served  not  lest  than 
fourteen  days  in  the  army  or  navy  of  tbe  United  States  during  an 
actual  war,  might  apply  for  160  acres  or  less  of  unappropriated 
public  lands,  and  might  acquire  title  to  this  amoimt  of  land  by 
residing  upon  and  cultivating  it  for  five  years  immediately 
following,  and  paying  such  fees  as  were  necessary  to  cover  the 
cost  of  administration;  a  homestead  acquired  in  this  manner 
was  exempted  from  seizure  for  any  debt  contracted  prior  to  the 
date  of  issuing  the  patent.  A  commutation  clause  of  this  act 
permitted  title  to  be  acquired  after  only  six  months  of  residence 
by  paying  $1.35  per  acre,  as  provided  in  the  Pre-emption  Act 
of  1841.  Act  of  1872,  amended  in  190X,  allows  any  soldier  or 
seaman,  who  has  served  at  least  ninety  days  in  the  army  or  navy 
of  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish-American 
War  or  in  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Philippines, 
and  was  honourably  discharged,  to  apply  for  a  homestead,  and 
permits  the  deduction  of  the  time  of  such  service,  or,  if  discharged 
on  account  of  wounds  or  other  disability  incurred  in  the  line  of 
duty,  the  full  term  of  his  enlistment,  from  the  five  years  otherwise 
required  for  perfecting  title,  except  that  in  any  case  he  shall 
have  resided  upon  and  cultivated  the  land  at  least  one  y6ar 
before  the  passing  of  title.  Since  x866  mineral  lands  have  been 
for  the  most  part  excluded  from  entry  as  homesteads. 
I  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  law, 
7x8,930  homesteads,  containing  96,495,414  acres,  were  estab- 
lished in  forty-two  years,  and  besides  this  principal  act.  Congress 
has  passed  several  minor  ones  of  a  like  nature,  that  is,  acts  designed 
to  benefit  the  actual  settler  who  improves  the  land.  Thus  the 
Pre-emption  Act  of  184 1  gave  to  any  head  of  a  family  or  any  single 
person  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  was  a  dtizen  of  the 
United  States  or  had  declared  his  intention  to  become  one, 
permission  to  purchase  not  to  exceed  160  acres  of  public  lands 
after  he  had  resided  upon  and  improved  the  same  for  six  months; 
the  Umber-Culture  Act  of  1873  allowed  title  to  160  acres  of 
public  prairie-land  to  be  given  to  any  one  who  should  plant  upon 
it  40  acres  of  timber,  and  keep  the  same  in  good  growing  con- 
dition for  ten  years;  and  the  Desert-Land  Act  of  1877  gave  to 
any  dtizen  of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  person  who  had 
dedared  his  intention  to  become  one,  the  privilege  of  acquiring 
title  to  640  acres  of  such  public  land  as  was  not  induded  in 
mineral  dr  timber  lands,  and  would  not  without  irrigation  produce 
an  agricultural  crop,  by  paying  twenty-five  cents  an  acre  and 
creating  for  the  tract  an  artificial  water-supply.  These  several 
land  acts,  however,  invited  fraud  to  such  an  extent  that  in  time 
they  promoted  the  establishment  of  large  land  holdings  by 
ranchmen  and  others  quite  as  much  as  they  encouraged  settle- 
ment and  cultivation,  and  so  great  was  this  evil  that  in  1891  the 
Timber-Culture  and  Pre-emption  Acts  were  repealed,  the  total 
amount  of  land  that  could  be  acquired  by  any  one  person  under 
the  several  land  laws  was  limited  to  320  acres,  the  Desert-Land 
Act  was  so  amended  as  to  reqxiire  an  expenditure  of  at  least  three 
dollars  an  acre  for  irrigation,  and  the  original  Homestead  Act 
was  so  amended  as  to  disqualify  any  person  who  was  already 
proprietor  of  more  than  160  acres  in  any  state  or  Territory  of 
the  Union  for  acquiring  any  more  land  under  its  provisions; 
and  in  1896  a  residence  of  fourteen  months  was  required  before 
permitting  commutation  or  the  purchase  of  title.  But  even 
these  measures  were  inadequate  to  prevent  fraud.  In  1S94 
Congress,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Carey  Act,  donated  to  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Nevada,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah, 
Wyoming,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  the  Dakotas  so  much  of 
X, 000,000  acres  each  of  desert-lands  as  each  should  cause  to  be 
irrigated,  reclaimed  and  occupied  within  ten  years,^  not  less  than 
30  acres  of  each  x6o  acres  to  be  cultivated  by  actual  settlers; 
and  in  several  of  these  states  and  territories  irrigating  companies 
have  been  formed  and  land  offered  to  settlers  in  amounts  not 
exceeding  x6o  acres  to  each,  on  terms  requiring  the  settler  to 
purchase  ample  and  perpetuid  water-rights.  In  1903,  Congress 
appropriated  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  in  these 
Slates  and  territories  to  form  a  redamation  fund  to  be  used  for 

-    '  In  1^1  it  was  provided  that  the  ten  years  should  date  from  the 
aegregation  of  the  lands  from  the  public  domain.^ 


the  construction  and  maintenance  of  irrigatioii  works,  and  luik 
reclaimed  by  this  means  are  open  to  homestead  entries,  the  entry* 
man  bdng  required  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  redamation  in  m 
equal  annual  instalments  without  interest.  When  Texu  vai 
admitted  to  the  Union  the  disposal  of  its  public  lands  vai 
reserved  to  the  state,  and  under  its  laws  every  person  who  is  the 
head  of  a  family  and  without  a  homestead  may  acqmre  titk 
to  x6o  acres  of  land  by  residing  upon  and  improving  it  ior 
three  years;  every  unmarried  man  ei^teen  years  of  age  or  over 
may  acquire  title  to  80  acres  in  the  same  way. 

A  short  time  before  the  National  Homestead  Act  for  ai&i 
dtizens  to  acquire  homesteads  went  into  operation,  aone  d 
the  state  legislatures  had  passed  homestead  and  cxemptioa 
laws  designed  to  protect  homesteads  or  a  certain  amount  ol  psi- 
perty  against  loss  to  the  owners  in  case  they  should  beoone 
insolvent  debtors,  and  by  the  dose  of  the  century  the  lepslstm 
of  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union  had  passed  a  law  of  thb  natvt 
These  kws  vary  greatly.  In  most  states  the  exemptioa  of  t 
homestead  or  other  property  from  liability  for  del^  cu  be 
claimed  only  by  the  head  of  a  family,  but  in  Georgia  it  maybe 
daimed  by  any  aged  or  infirm  person,  by  any  trustee  of  a  faoilj 
of  minor  children,  or  by  any  person  on  whom  any  woman  m 
girls  are  dependent  for  support;  and  in  California,  althon^ 
the  head  of  a  family  may  daim  exemption  for  a  homestead  veiled 
at  $5000,  any  other  person  may  claim  exemption  for  a  bomestod 
valued  at  $1000.  In  some  states  exemptions  may  be  duacd 
dther  for  a  farm  limited  to  40,  80,  x6o  or  300  acres,  or  for  a 
house  and  one  or  more  lots,  usually  limited  in  size,  in  a  Um, 
village  or  dty;  in  other  states  the  homestead  for  which  cscnp- 
tion  may  be  daimed  is  limited  in  value,  and  this  value  vimi 
from  $500  to  $5000.  With  the  homestead  are  usually  indoied 
the  appurtenances  thereto,  and  the  courts  invariably  intapRt 
the  law  liberally;  but  many  states  also  exempt  a  speeded 
amount  of  personal  property,  induding  wearing  ^ypaxd,  font- 
ture,  provisions,  tools,  libraries  and  in  some  cases  donestk 
animals  and  stock  in  trade.  A  few  states  exempt  no  homcstesd 
and  only  a  small  amount  of  personal  property;  Maxyfami 
for  example,  exempts  only  $100  worth  of  property  besides  nauef 
payable  in  the  nature  of  insurance,  or  for  relief,  in  the  cfCBt 
of  sickness,  injury  or  death.  To  some  debts  the  exenpcioB 
does  not  usually  apply;  the  most  common  of  these  are  tMUk 
purchase  money,  a  debt  seaired  by  mortgage  on  the  homcstesd. 
and  debts  contracted  in  making  improvements  upon  it;  it 
Maryland  the  only  exception  is  a  judgment  for  breadi  of  pnone 
to  marry  or  in  case  of  seduction.  If  the  homestead  bdoon  ts 
a  married  person,  the  consent  of  both  husband  aiMi  wtfe  ii 
usually  required  to  mortgage  it.  Finally,  some  states  reqaiit 
that  the  homestead  for  which  exemption  is  to  be  daimed  shill 
be  previously  entered  upon  record,  others  require  only  oonqnacj, 
and  still  others  permit  the  homestead  to  be  H<»«gna^»H  wbeiiew 
a  daim  b  presented. 

Following  the  example  of  dther  the  United  States  C<»ifR> 
or  the  state  legislatures,  the  governments  of  several  Britiib 
colonial  states  and  provinces  have  passed  homestead  laws.  Is 
Quebec  every  settler  on  public  lands  is  allowed,  after  recdvinc 
a  patent,  an  exemption  of  not  to  exceed  200  acres  from  thsl 
of  his  widow,  of  his,  her  or  thdr  children  and  descendants  is 
the  direct  line.  In  Ontario  an  applicant  for  a  homcstesd  vof 
have  not  to  exceed  300  acres  of  unappropriated  public  land  ki 
farming  purposes  by  building  a  house  thereon,  occupying  it 
for  five  years,  and  bringing  at  least  fifteen  acres  tinder  cuUivt- 
tion;  the  exemption  of  such  a  homestead  from  liabtlitjr  M 
seizure  for  debts  is,  however,  limited  to  twenty  yean  froa 
the  date  of  application  for  the  land,  and  does  not  extend  eves 
during  that  period  to  rates  or  taxes.  Manitoba,  British  Columbia, 
Queensland,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  West  AustraEa 
and  New  Zealand  also  have  liberal  homestead  and  fmnirfi"" 
laws. 


See  J.  B.  Sanborn.  *'  Some  Political  Aspects  of  Homestead 
tion,"  in  The  American  Historuai  Revimt  (1900);  Edward  Maisaa, 
"  The  Homestead  Acts,"  in  the  Journal  oftheSoeuty  of  Ctmpvatm 
LtgUlation   (London,    1699);  S.    D.   Thompsoo,   A    TVnmiv  «• 
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BtmatmiM  c$d  BxempHaiu  (San  Frandioo.  x886);    P.  Bnreaa, 
Lc  Homtsttad  ou  FInsaisissaHIUS  dt  la  petite  propHiti  JoncQre 

w  «f»  EUUX'Ufiu  (Paris, 


(Pauis,  1894),  and  L.  Vacher,  Le  Homestead 
X899). 


(N.  D.  M.) 


HOUYBB,  KARL  GUVTAV  (x 795-1874),  German  jurist, 
was  bpm  on  the  13th  of  August  1795  at  Wolgast  in  Pometania. 
After  studying  law  at  the  univenitica  of  Beriin,  Gttttingen 
and  Heidelberg  (z8x3-x8x7),  be  settled  as  a  PrieaUocaU,  in 
xS2x,  at  the  univeruty  of  Berlin,  where  he  became  oxdiziary 
professor  of  law  in  1827.  His  principal  works  are  his  edition 
of  the  SaekseHspiegd  (in  3  vols.,  X827,  3nl  edL,  x86x,  containing 
also  some  other  important  sources  of  Saxon  or  Low  German 
law),  which  is  still  unsurpaased  in  accuracy  and  sagacity  of 
research,  aiKl  hi»  book  on  DU  HauS'  und  Hofmarken  (X870), 
in  which  he  has  given  a  history  of  the  use  of  trade-marks  among 
all  the  Teutonic  nations  of  Europe,  and  which  is  full  of  important 
elucidations  of  the  history  of  law  and  also  contains  valuable 
contributions  to  the  history  of  art  and  civilization.  In  1850 
Homeye^  was  dected  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  the  TransadioHS  of  which  he  published  various 
papers  exhibiting  profound  learning  (Cber  Sm  Heimai,  xSsa ; 
Cenealogk  der  Handsckrijten  des  SachsaupiegdSf  X859 ;  Du 
SUtdlbadur  da  liittelaUen,  i860;  Der  DretuigsU,  1864,  &&). 
He  died  on  the  aoth  of  October  1874. 

HOIfIf*n>B  (Lat.  komiciditim),  the  general  and  neutral  term. 
for  the  killing  of  one  human  being  by  another.  The  xuiture 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  slayer  to  the  state  and  to  the  relatives 
of  the  sUm  has  been  one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  all  systems 
of  law  from  the  earliest  times,  and  it  has  been  variously  con- 
sidered from  the  points  of  view  of  the  sanctity  of  human  life, 
the  interests  of  the  sovereign,  the  injury  to  the  family  of  the 
slain  and  the  moial  guilt,  s.#.  the  motives  and  intentions,  of 
the  slayer. 

The  cariiest  recorded  laws  (those  of  Khammurabi)  do  not 
contain  any  sweeping  general  provision  as  to  the  punishment 
of  homidde.  Hie  death  penalty  is  freely  imposed  but  not 
for  bomidde.  "  U  a  man  strike  a  gentleman's  daughter  that 
she  dies,  his  own  daughter  is  to  be  put  to  death,  if  a  poor  man's 
the  slayer  pays  }  mina."  In  the  Mosaic  law  the  general  oonmiand 
**  Tbou  shalt  not  kill "  of  the  Decalogue  is  in  terms  absolute. 
In  primitive  law  homicide,  however  iimocent,  subjected  the 
slayer  to  the  lawful  vengeance  of  the  kindred  of  the  slain,  unless, 
be  coold  make  some  composition  with  hiiiL  This  lex  talionis 
(a  life  for  a  life)  resulted:  (x)  in  a  course  of  private  justice 
which  still  survives  in  the  vendetta  of  Corsica  and  Albania,  and 
the  blood  feods  arising  out  of  **  difficulties  "  in  the  southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  United  States;  (2)  in  the  recognition  of 
sai>ctuaries  and  cities  of  refuge  within  which  the  avenger  of 
blood  might  not  penetrate  to  kill  an  iimocent  manshiyer;  and 
(3}  in  the  system  of  wite,  bote  and  wer,  by  which  the  life  of 
every  man  had  its  aneaaed  price  payable  to  his  chief  and  his 
next  of  kin. 

It  took  long  to  induce  the  rdatives  of  the  slain  to  appreciate 
anything  beyond  the  fact  of  the  death  of  their  kinVman  or 
to  discriminate  between  intentional  and  accidental  homidde. 
By  the  laws  of  Khammurabi  (ao6,  ao8)  striking  a  man  in  a 
cjoarrel  without  deadly  intent  but  with  fatal  effect  was  treated 
as  a  matter  for  compensation  acobrding  to  ihe  rank  of  the  slain. 
The  Pentateuch  discriminates  between  the  man  "  who  lieth  in 
wait  for"  or  "oometh  presumptuously"  on  "his  neighbour  to 
■lay  him  with  guile  "  (Exodus  xxL  13, 14),  and  the  man  "who 
killetb  btt  neighbour  ignorantly  whom  he  hated  not  in  time  past " 
(Deut.  xix.  4).  But  even  kilUng  by  misadventure  exposed  the 
ilzycr  to  the  avenger  of  bkxxL  "  As  a  man  goeth  into  the 
wood  with  his  neighbour  to  hew  wood,  and  hb  hand  fetchetb 
a  stroke  with  the  axe  to  cut  down  a  tree  and  the  head  ilippeth 
from  the  helve  and  U^teth  upon  his  neighbour  that  he  die: 
he  shall  flee  into  one  of  these  dties  (of  refuge)  and  live  "  (Deut. 

xix    s)- 

Under  the  early  laws  of  Teutonic  and  Cdtic  communities 
the  inconveniences  of  the  blood  feud  were  gradually  mitigated 

(see  CaiiONAL  Law)  by  the  system  of  wite  and  wer  (or  eric), 
Xlli    l;f 


but  the  Uood  feud  continued  long  in  Friesland  and  Lower 
Saxony,  and  in  parts  of  Switxerland  until  the  16th  century. 
In  En^^d  under  the  Norman  system  homidde  became  a  plea 
of  the  crown,  and  the  rights  of  the  kindred  to  private  vengeance 
and  to  compensation  were  gradually  superseded  in  favour  of 
the  right  of  the  king  to  forfdtures  where  the  homicide  amounted 
to  a  crime  (fdony). 

Though  bomidde  was  thus  made  a  public  offence  and  not 
a  matter  for  private  vengeance,  it  took  k>ng  to  discriminate 
between  those  forms  of  homidde  which  should  and  those  which 
should  not  be  punished. 

The  terms  of  act  in  English  htw  used  to  describe  criminal 
homidde  are  murder  {mord,  rnewire,  murdrum),  manslaughter 
and/cto  if  M  (or  suidde  by  a  person  of  sound  mind). 

The  original  mfsning  of  the  word  "  murder  "  seems  to  have 
been  secret  homidde,—"  liwdrum  propria  dicitur  mors  alicujus 
occulta  a^usinlerfector  ignoratur  "  (Dialogfu  do  Scaccario  L  x.); 
and  Gbnville  says:  Duo  swU  genera  komicidiL  unum  est  quod 
dicitur  murdrum  quod  nuOo  vidente  nuBo  sciente  dam  perpeiratur, 
ila  quod  non  assignalur  clamor  popularis  (hue  and  cry),  est  el 
aliud  komkidium  quod  dialer  simplex  komicidium.  After  the 
Conquest,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  ruling  race,  a  fine  (also 
called  mna^drum)  was  levied  for  the  king  on  the  hundred  or  other 
district  in  which  a  stranger  was  found  dead,  if  the  slayer  was  not 
brought  to  justice  and  the  blood  kin  of  the  slain  did  not  present 
EngUshry,  there  being  a  presumption  (in  favour  of  the  Exchequer) 
that  the  deceased  was  a  Frenchman.  After  the  assize  of  Clarendon 
(1x66)  the  distinction  between  the  killing  of  Normans  and 
Englishmen  gradually  evaporated  and  the  term  murder  came  to 
acquire  its  present  meaning  of  deliberate  as  distinct  from 
secret  homidde.  In  X367  it  was  provided  that  the  murder  fine' 
should  not  be  levied  in  cases  of  death  by  "  misadventure  ** 
(per  infortuuittm).^  But  at  that  date  and  for  long  afterwards 
homidde  in  self-defence  or  by  misadventure  or  even  while  of 
unsound  mind  involved  at  the  least  a  forfdture  of  goods,  aiMi 
required  a  pardon.  These  pardons,  and  restitution  of  the  goods, 
became  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  judges  appear  at  a  later  date 
to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  directing  an  acquittal  in  such  cases. 
But  it  was  not  until  x8a8  that  the  innocence  of  excusable  homidde 
was  expressly  declared.  The  rule  is  now  expressed  in  s.  7  of  the 
Offences' against  the  Penon  Act  x86x:  "No  punishment  or 
forfeiture  dball  be  incurred  by  any  person  who  shidi  kill  another 
by  misfortune,  or  in  his  own  defence,  or  in  any  other  manner 
without  fdony."  1 

The  further  differentiation  between  different  degrees  of 
criminal  homidde  was  marked  by  legislation  of  Henry  VIII. 
<i53x)  taking  away  benefit  of  dergy  in  the  case  of  "wilful 
murder  with  malice  prepensed  "  (aforethought),  and  that  phrase 
is  still  the  essential  element  in  the  definition  of  "  wUful  murder," 
which  is  committed  "when  a  person  of  sound  memory  and 
discretion  unlawfully  killeth  any  reasonable  creature  or  being 
and  under  the  king's  peace  with  malice  aforethought  cither 
express  or  implied  "  (3  Ca  Inst.  47).  The  whole  devdopment 
of  the  substantive  law  as  to  murder  rests  on  judicial  rulings  as 
to  the  meaning  at  malice  prepense  coupled  with  the  extrajudidal 
commentaries  of  Coke,  Hale  and  Foster;  for  parliament,  though 
often  tempted  by  biUs  and  codes,  has  never  ventured  on  a 
legislative  definition.  Much  discussion  has  ranged  round  the 
phrase  "malice  aforethought,"  and  it  has  undoubtedly  been 
expanded  by  judicial  decision  so  as  to  create  what  is  described 
as  "constructive"  murder.  According  to  the  view  of  the 
criminal  code  commisdoners  of  1879  {Pari.  Pap.,  1879,  c.  23, 45, 
p.  23)  the  term  "  malice  aforethought "  is  now  a  common  name 
for  all  the  following  states  of  mind. — 

X.  An  btent,  preceding  the  act.  to  km  or  do  grievous  bodily  harm 
to  the  penon  or  to  any  other  person: 

3.  Knowledge  that  the  act  done  b  likely  to  produce  such  conse- 
quences, whether  coupled  with  an  intention  to  produce  them 
ornot: 

3.  An  intent  to  commit  any  felony:  or 

4.  An  intent  to  resist  an  officer  <^  police  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 

*  See  Select  Pleas  of  Crown,  I  (Sdden  Society  Publ.) ;  Polkxk  and 
Maidand,  Hist,  Eng.  Law,  u.  458, 476. 478. 
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The  third  fonn  df  malidi  aforeUumght  his  been  much 
controverted.  When  it  was  first  recognized  as  creating  a  liability 
for  wilful  murder  almost  all  felonies  were  capital  offences:  but 
even  at  Uie  end  of  the  17th  century  Lord  Holt  expressed  a  view 
that  it  should  be  limited  to  felonies  involving  violence  or  danger 
to  life,  e.g.  assault  with  intent  to  rob,  or  setting  fire  to  a  dwelling- 
house.  And  Sir  James  Stephen's  opinion  is  that,  to  justify 
conviction  of  murder  by  an  act  done  with  intent  to  commit  a 
felony,  the  act  done  must  be  one  dangerous  to  life  or  known 
to  be  likely  to  cause  death. 

I  Starting  with  the  definition  above  given,  English  law  still 
retains  so  much  of  its  medieval  character  as  to  presume  all 
jiomidde  to  be  "  malicious,  and  therefore  murder,  unless  it  is 
tiihtr  justified  by  the  command  or  permission  of  the  law,  excused 
on  the  ground  of  accident  or  sdf-preserva^n,  or  alleviated 
into  manslaughter  by  being  the  involuntary  consequence  of  some 
act  not  strictly  lawful  or  occasioned  by  some  sudden  and  suffi- 
ciently violent  provocation."  Hie  truth  of  the  facts  alleged  in 
Justification,  excuse  or  alleviation,  is  for  the  jury  to  determine: 
the  question  whether  if  true  they  support  the  plea  for  which  they 
are  put  forward  is  for  the  court. 

In  the  administration  of  the  English  criminal  law  as  to  homi- 
cide the  consequences  of  too  strict  an  adherence  to  the  technical 
definitions  of  Uie  offences  are  avoided  (a)  by  the  exercise  of  the 
Jury  of  their  powers  to  convict  of  manslaughter  only  even  in 
cases  where  they  are  directed  that  the  offence  is  murder  or 
nothing;  {b)  by  the  report  of  the  judge  as  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  each  case  in  which  a  conviction  of  murder  has 
been  followed  by  the  statutory  sentence  of  death;  (c)  by  the 
examination  of  ih  the  evidence  in  the  case  by  the  Home  Office 
in  order  to  enable  the  secretary  of  state  to  determine  whether  the 
prerogative  of  mercy  should  be  exerdsed. 
•  Homicide  is  justffiable  and  not  criminal  when  the  killing  is 
done  in  the  execution  of  the  law.  The  most  important  case  of 
justifiable  homicide  is  the  execution  of  a  criminal  in  due  course 
of  public  justice.  This  conditiota  is  most  stringently  interpreted. 
**  To  kill  the  greatest  of  malefactors  deliberately,  uncompelled, 
and  extrajudicially  is  murder.  .  .  .  And  further,  if  judgment  of 
death  be  given  by  a  judge  not  authorized  by  lawful  commisuon, 
and  execution  is  done  accordin^y,  the  judge  is  guilty  of  murder  " 
(Stephen's  Commentaries,  book  vi.  c  iv.).  The  execution  must 
be  carried  out  by  the  proper  officer  or  his  deputy:  any  person 
executing  the  sentence  without  such  authority,  were  it  the  judge 
himself,  would  be  guilty  of  murder.  And  the  sentence  must  be 
strictly  pursued:  to  execute  a  criminal  by  a  kind  of  death  other 
than  that  to  which  he  has  been  judicially  condemned  is  murder. 
I  Homicide  committed  by  an  officer  of  justice  in  the  course  of 
carrying  out  his  duty,  as  such,  is  also  justifiable;  e.g.  where  a 
felon  resists  a  legal  arrest  and  is  killed  in  the  effort  to  arrest  him 
(see  2  Pollock  and  Maitland,  476);  where  officers  in  dispersing 
a  riotous  assemblage  kill  any  of  the  mob,  &c.  (see  Riot).  In  these 
cases  the  homidde  must  be  shown  to  have  been  absolutely 
necessary.  Again,  homicide  is  justifiable  if  committed  in  the 
defence  of  person  or  property  against  fordble  and  heinous  crime, 
such  as  murder,  violent  robbery,  rape  or  burglary.  In  this  con- 
nexion there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether  the  person 
attacked  is  under  a  duty  to  retreat:  and  in  substance  the 
justification  depends  on  the  continuous  necessity  of  attack  or 
defence  in  order  to  prevent  the  commission  by  the  deceased  of 
the  crime  threatened. 

Homidde  is  exc\isable  and  not  criminal  at  sU  when  committed 
either  by  misadventure  or  in  self-defence.  In  the  former  case 
the  homidde  is  excused;  where  a  man  in  the  course  of  doing  some 
lawful  work,  acddentally  and  without  intention  kiUs  another, 
e.g.  shooting  at  a  mark  and  undesignedly  hitting  and  killing  a 
man.  The  act  must  be  strictly  lawful,  and  death  by  misadventure 
in  unlawful  sports  is  not  a  case  of  excxisable  homidde.  Homidde 
in  self-defence  is  excusable  when  the  slayer  is  himself  in  immediate 
danger  of  death,  and  has  done  all  he  could  to  avoid  the  assault. 
Accordingly,  if  he  strikes  and  kills  his  assailant  after  the  assault 
is  over,  this  is  not  excusable  homidde.  But  if  the  assault  has 
been  premeditated,  as  in  the  case  of  a  dud,  the  death  of  either 


antagonist  has  under  fing^  law  always  been  hdd  tobci 
and  not  excusable  homidde.  The  excuse  of  sdf-defenoe  oovn 
the  case  in  which  a  person  in  defence  of  otlien  whom  it  is  hii 
duty  to  protect — children,  wife,  master,  &c — kUb  an  ff— fff! 
It  has  been  oonudered  doubtf  td  whether  the  plea  of 
is  available  to  one  who  has  himself  provoked  a  fray,  in  the  < 
of  which  he  is  so  pressed  by  his  antagonist  that  bu  cafy  1 
is  to  kill  him. 

In  English  law  the  term  "  manslaughter  "  is  irrKri  to  thoK 
forms  of  homidde  which  though  ndthnr  justifiable  nor  ^■'■'irtMf 
are  attended  by  alleviating  drcumstances  which  bring  tha 
short  of  wilful  murder.  The  offence  is  not  defined  by  statute^ 
but  only  by  judicial  rulings.  Its  punishment  is  as  a  maximal 
penal  servitude  for  life,  and  as  a  fninimnm  a  fine  ot  leoogniBDca 
to  be  of  good  behaviour.  The  quantum  of  punishment  betwees 
the  limits  above  stated  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  oonrt,  and  M(, 
as  under  continental  codes,  with  fixed  minima;  and  the  offcsa 
includes  acts  and  omissions  of  very  varying  gravity,  from  sell 
which  only  by  the  charitable  appreciation  of  a  jury  faU  shut 
of  wilftd  murder,  to  acts  or  omissions  which  can  only  technic^f 
be  described  as  criminal,  e.;.  where  one  of  two  pemns  enpfed 
in  poaching,  by  pure  acddent  gets  cau^t  in  a  hedge  so  tkit 
his  gun  goes  off  and  kills  his  fellow-poacher.  This  msj  bt 
described  as  an  extreme  instance  of  "  constructive  crime." 

There  are  two  main  forms  of  **  man^Uii^iitrr  ": — 

X.  "  Voluntary  "  homidde  under  grave  and  sadden  prdffQC»> 
tion  or  on  a  sudden  quarrel  in  the  heat  of  passion,  withoot  tk 
slayer  taking  undue  sdvantage  or  acting  in  an  unusual  maBser. 
The  substance  of  the  alleviation  of  guilt  Hes  in  the  absence  d 
time  for  cool  reflection  or  the  formation  of  a  premeditated  dojp 
to  kilL  Under  En^sh  law  the  provocation  must  be  by  sell 
and  not  by  words  or  gestures,  and  must  be  serious  and  not  triviil. 
and  the  killing  must  be  immediatdy  after  provocatioB  ui 
while  the  slayer  has  lost  his  self-contrcA  in  consequence  of  tk 
provocation.  The  provocation  need  not  be  by  assault  or  violcscc, 
and  perhaps  the  best-recognized  example  is  the  slaying  by  s 
husband  of  a  man  found,  committing  adultnry  with  the  sls]ltr% 
wife.  In  the  case  of  a  sudden  quanel  it  does  not  matter  «bo 
began  or  provoked  the  quarxd.  This  used  to  be  called  "  chsm 
medley." 

s.  "  Involuntary "  homidde  as  a  result  of  great  n^as 
or  gross  negligence  in  respect  of  matters  involving  danger  to 
human  life,  e.g.  in  driving  trains  or  vehicles,  or  in  dealing  vfth 
dangerous  weapons,  or  in  performing  surgical  opcratioM^  or  k 
taking  care  of  the  hdpless. 

The  innumerable  modes  in  which  criminal  liability  for  IdSiC 
others  has  been  adjudged  under  the  En^ish  drfiirith"*  d 
murder  and  manslaughter  cannot  be  here  stated,  and  csn  oi^ 
be  studied  by  reference  to  the  judicial  decisions  rnllfitf^  tad 
discussed  in  Russell  on  Crimes  and  other  English  textr4x>oks,  tad 
in  the  valuable  work  by  Mr  J.  D.  Mayne  on  the  criminal  lavflf 
India,  in  which  the  En^^ish  common  law  rulings  are  itited 
side  by  side  with  the  terms  and  interpretations  of  the  bfiia 
penal  code.  Much  labour  has  been  expended  by  noany  ^Birti 
in  efforts  to  create  a  sdentific  and  acceptable  daasificatioB  of 
the  various  forms  of  unlawftd  homidde  which  shall  pnpe^ 
define  the  cases  which  should  be  punishable  by  law  and  tte 
appropriate  punishment.  Their  ^orts  have  resulted  in  the 
establishment  in  almost  every  state  except  the  United  IKnftli* 
of  statutory  definitions  of  the  crime,  beginning  with  the  Friend 
penal  code  and  going  down  to  the  criminal  code  of  Jspan.  b 
the  case  of  Eni^nd,  as  a  result  of  the  labours  of  Sir  Jsaa 
Stephen,  a  code  bill  was  submitted  to  parliament  in  187S.  In  1I79 
a  draft  oxic  was  prepared  by  Blackburn,  Lush  and  Bany.and  «si 
presented  to  parliament.  It  was  foimded  on  and  pr^ued  iridi 
Sir  J.  Stephen,  and  is  a  revision  of  his  digest  of  the  crimiasl  Isv. 

After  defining  homidde  and  culpable  homidde,  the  dnft 
code  (cl.  174)  declares  culpable  homidde  to  be  murder  ia  the 
following  cases:  (a)  if  the  offender  means  to  cause  the  desth 
of  the  person  killed;  (b)  if  the  offender  means  to  cause  to  the 
person  killed  any  bodily  injury  which  is  known  to  the 
to  be  likdy  to  cause  death,  azid  if  the  offender,  whethcc  ha  1 
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or  docs  not  mean  to  csnae  death,  is  reckless  whether  death  ensues 
or  not;  (c)  if  the  offender  means  to  cause  death  or  such  bodfly 
injury  u  af<»esaid  to  one  person,  so  that  if  that  person  be  killMl 
the  offender  would  be  guilty  of  murder,  and  by  accident  or 
mistake  the  offender  kiUs  another  person  though  he  does  not 
mean  to  hurt  the  person  killed;  (^  if  the  offender  for  any  unlaw- 
ful object  does  an  act  which  he  knows  or  ou^t  to  have  known 
to  be  likely  to  cause  death,  and  thereby  kills  any  penon,  though 
be  may  have  desired  that  his  object  should  be  effected  without 
hurting  any  one. 

Further  (cL  175),  it  is  murder  (whether  the  offender  means 

or  not  death  to  ensue,  or  knows  or  not  that  death  is  likely  to 

ensue)  in  the  following  cases: — "  (a)  if  he  means  to  ii^ct 

grievous  bodily  injury  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  com- 

mission  of  any  of  the  offences. hereinafter  mentioned,  or  the 

flight  of  the  (lender  upon  the  commission  or  attempted  oom^ 

mission  thereof,  and  death  ensues  from  his  violence;  {b)  if  he 

administers  any  stupefying  thing  for  either  of  the  purposes 

aforesaid  and  death  ensues  from  the  effects  thereof;  \c)  if  he 

by  any  means  wilfully  stops  the  breath  of  any  person  for  either 

of  the  purposes  aforesaid  and  death  ensues  ^m  such  stopping 

of  the  breath."    The  following  are  the  offences  referred  tor-- 

"  high  treason  and  other  offences  against  the  king's  authority, 

piracy  and  offences  deemed  to  be  piracy,  escape  or  rescue  from 

prison  or  lawful  custody,  resisting  lawful  apprehension,  murder, 

rape,  forcible  abduction,  robbery,  burglary,  arson."    CL  176 

reduces  culpable  bomidde  to  manslau^ter  if  the  person  who 

causes  death  does  so  "  in  the  heat  of  passion  caused  by  sudden 

provocation  ";  and  "  any  wrongfid  ad  or  insidt  of  such  a  nature 

as  to  be  sufficient  to  deprive  any  ordinary  person  of  the  power 

of  self-control  may  be  provocation  if  the  offender  acts  upon  it 

00  the  sudden,  and  before  there  has  been  tima  for  h»  passion 
to  cool.  Whether  any  particular  wrongful  act  or  insult  amounts 
to  provocation  and  whether  the  offender  was  deprived  of  self- 
control  shall  be  questions  of  fact;  but  po  one  shall  be  deemed 
to  give  provocation  by  doing  that  which  he  had  a  legal  right  to 
io,  or  which  the  offender  indted  him  to  do  in  order  to  provide 
in  excuse  for  killing  him  or  doing  grievous  bodily  harm  to  any 
;>enon."  Further,  **  an  arrest  shall  not  necessarily  reduce  the 
>ffence-from  murder  to  manshiughter  because  an  arrest  was 
llegal,  but  if  the  illegality  was  known  to  the  offender  it  may  be 
^ridence  of  provocation";  (d.  177)  "culpable  homicide  not 
UDOuntiog  to  murder  is  manislaugbter." 

The  definitions  embodied  in  these  clauses  though  not  yet 
iccepted  by  the  British  legislature,  have  in  substance  been 
-mbodied  in  the  criminal  codes  of  Canada  (1892  n.  327-330), 
s'ew  Zesland  (1895,  ss.  x65-x66),  Queensland  (1899,  ss.  300-305), 
nd  Western  Australia  (1901,  ss.  275-280). 

From  the  point  of  view  of  dvil  as  distmct  from  criminal 
e^jonsibility  homicide  docs  not  by  the  oonunon  law  give  any 
aixse  of  action  against  the  person  causing  the  death  of  another 

1  favour  of  the  wife  or  Uood  relations  of  the  deceased.  In 
trly  law  this  was  otherwise;  and  the  wer  or  eric  of  the  deceased 
ame  historically  before  the  right  of  chief  or  state.  But  under 
logUsh  law  the  rights  of  relations,  except  by  way  of  appeal  for 
Jony ,*  were  swept  aside  in  favour  of  the  crown,  on  the  prindpU 
lat  every  homidde  is  presumed  felonious  (murder)  unless  the 
mttMiy  is  proved,  and  that  in  all  cases  of  homidde  not  justifiable 
Y  Uw  a  forfdture  was  incurred.  The  rights  of  the  relatives 
ere  also  ddeatcd  by  application  of  the  maxim  "  acUo  fersanalis 
oriiur  cum  fenond  "  ("  a  personal  action  dies  with  the  person  ") 

>  all  proceedings  for  injuiy  to  the  person  or  to  reputation.  In 
:otiaod  the  old  theory  way  preserved  in  the  law  as  to 
sythement. 

In  Ensiand  the  law  was  altered  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
unpbdl  in  1846  (9  &  10  V.  c.  93)  so  as  to  give  a  right  of  a 
um  by  the  husband,  wife,  parent  or  chOd  of  a  person  killed 
'  a  wrongful  (or  even  criminal)  act,  neglect  or  ddault 
'  another  which  would  have  given  the  deceased  if  he  had  sur- 

*  Appeals  remained  b  the  law  tiD  1819,  but  weie  long  oefofc  this 
niaed.     I,"  jhe  niddie  ages  they  were  used  as  a  means  of  getting 


vived  a  cause  of  action  against  the  wrongdoer.  The  com- 
pensation payable  is  what  the  surviving  relative  has  lost  by 
the  death,  and  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  1906 
(in  all  cases  to  which  it  applies)  the  empLoya  is  liable  even 
without  negligence  to  compoisate  the  dependants  of  an  employee 
killed  by  an  acddent  arising  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the 
employinent;  and  in  such  cases  even  if  the  death  was  due  to 
serious  and  wilful  misconduct  by  the  empbyee,  compensation  is 
payable. 

In  the  Indian  penal  code  the  definitions,  of  murder  are  so 
drawn  as  to  limit  the  offences  to  cases  where  it  was  actuaUy 
intended  to  cause  death  or  bodily  injury  by  the  acts  or  omissions 
of  the  slayer,  and  the  definition  of  culpable  homidde  short 
of  murder  is  so  drawn  as  to  exdude  the  forms  ol  unintentional 
manslaughter  due  to  neglect  of  duty,  e.g,  in  the  conduct  of 
trains  or  ships  or  vehicles.  This  hut  omission  was  supplied 
inx87a  The  Indian  code  docs  not  treat  as  murder  other 
duelling  or  hdping  Hindu  widows  to  commit  suUee  (s.  30X, 
exception  5).  In  most  of  the  British  possessions  in  A^a  and 
in  east  Afoica  the  Indian  definitions  of  homidde  have  been 
adopted.  In  the  rest  of  the  colonies,  except  South  Africa,  the 
law  of  homidde  depends  on  the  English  conunon  law  as  modified 
by  cobnial  codes  or  statutes.  In  South  Africa  it  rests  mainly 
on  the  Roman  Dutch  law. 

Europe,— hx  European  codes  distinctions  corresponding  to 
those  of  the  English  law  are  drawn  between  premeditated 
and  other  forms  of  criminal  homicide;  but  more  elaborate 
distinctions  are  drawn  between  the  degrees  of  deliberation 
or  criminality  manifested  in  the  slaying,  and  the  minimum  or 
maximum  penalty  is  varied  accordingly. 

In  the  French  penal  code  voluntary  homidde  is  called  murder 
{meurire,  art.  295):  but  if  committed  with  premediution  or 
lying  in  wait  is  styled  assassinat  (guei-apeHs)  (296-298).  Poison- 
ing (even  if  the  poison  is  not  fatal),  is  spedally  punished,  as 
is  parridde  (on  the  lines  of  the  obsolete  English  <xSence  of  petty 
treason),  and  infantidde,  i^e,  the  kiUing  of  newly-born  infants. 
Assassination,  poisoning  and  parzidde  are  at  present  capital 
offences;  but  a  bill  to  abolish  the  death  sentence  has  been 
laid  before  the  French  parliament. 

The  German  code  distinguishes  between  voluntary  homicide 
which  is  done  with  deliberation  and  such  homidde  committed 
without  deliberation  (ss.  2x1,  2x2),  and  provides  for  mitigation 
of  punishment  where  the  slaying  was  provoked  without  fault 
in  the  slayer  by  any  wiongftil  act  or  serious  insult  upon  tho 
slayer  or  his  relatives  by  the  slain  (2x3).  Parridde  and  infanti* 
dde  are  specially  punched  (2x4,  2x5),  as  is  kiUing  aiMther 
person  at  his  express  and  earnest  request  (2x6) — ^an  offence 
which  would  in  Fingfand  be  murder — and  it  b  a  separate  offence 
to  cause  the  death  of  another,  the  peiudty  bdng  increased 
if  the  offender  was  peculiariy  bound  by  office,  calling  or  trade 
to  use  a  care  which  he  did  not  use  (222). 

The  Italian  code  punishes  as  homidde  those  who  with  intention 
to  kill  cause  the  death  of  another  (364).  The  death  penalty  b 
not  imposed,  but  scales  of  punishment  are  provided  to  deal 
with  aggravated  forms  of  the  offence.  Thus  orgastolo  (penal 
servitude  for  life)  is  the  punishment  in  the  case  of  homidde 
of  ascendants  and  descendants,  or  with  premeditation,  or  under 
the  sole  impulse  of  brutal  ferodty  or  with  gross  crudty  {pan 
stmne)f  or  by  meana  of  arson,  inundation,  drowning  and  certain 
other  crimes,  or  to  secure  the  gains  or  conceal  the  commission, 
or  to  secure  immunity  from  the  consequences,  of  snother  crime 
(366).  Personal  violence  resulting  in  death  inflicted  without 
intention  to  kill  is  punishable  miturt  poend  (368),  and  it  is 
criminal  to  cause  the  death  of  another  by  imprudence,  negligence 
or  lack  of  skill  in  an  art  or  profession  {imperilia  ndld  propria 
arte  0  professione),  or  by  non-observance  of  regulations,  orders 
or  instructions. 

The  Spanish  code  has  like  those  of  Italy  simI  France  special 
punishments  for  parridde  (4x7)  and  for  asssssination,  in  which 
are  included  killing  for  reward  or  promise  of  reward  or  by 
inundation  (418),  and  for  aiding  another  to  commit  suidde  (43i)< 
Both  the  Italian  and  the  Spanish  codes  afford  a  special  mitigation 
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to  infisliciilc  cnnmitted  to  kvoid  dbbooout  to  the  mMliei  of  the  itgtiu  duty  ol  the  linliop,  but  he  cOoU  drvein  it,  I  k 

tlie  infant  or  her  limily-  Ihou^C  fil^  on  a  prabyta  or  demcoa,  or  even  oa  ■  liymL 

.^ncrus.— The   most   notible   diStKnce   between  En^end  An  eulx  uid  vell-luiown  Imtuice  of  wch  drtetttkd  b  iU 

ud  the  United  Suta  in  regsrd  to  the  Uw  oB  thii  lubject  ii  meDtioned  by  Eusebius  [Bill.  Bed.  vL  19)10  the  oje  d  Oiip 

the  recagnitioo  by  >t*Ie  legiiUlion  of  degieo  in  muider.  EngLish  (iiCI   A.i>.)-'    In  onuM  ol  lime  the  apontioa   of  the  !«■ 

liw  treat!  all  unlawful  killing  not  reducible  to  min<laiighter  foi  the  day  came  more  frequently  to  auume  X  mote  eialwole 

u  of  the  same  degree  of  guilt  in  Uw.    Americui  (tatutei  leek  chanclei,  and  to  pan  into  the  calegory  at  ■  IJrita  a  na 

to  discriminate  for  purpoxi  of  puniahDient  between  the  giaver  Mf"^  or  ^AatiiniM;  but  when  it  did  10  the  fact  «a  ■ 

and  Ihe  loi  culpable  form)  ot  muidei.     Tbui  an  act  of  the  fai  a*  pcoiible  denoted  by  a  change  of  name,  the  word  tfiiU 

legialatuie  of  Pennsylvania  {imd  of  April  1794)  decUiei  "  all  being  leieived  for  the  eipoiiiory  ot  etegetiol  lectttn  aa  dh- 

murder  which  shall  be  pctiMtrsled  by  meani  of  poison  or  liy  tinguiatied  from  the  pulpit  oration  or  nnnoiL.'  WhDe  the  ihoRt 

lying  in  wait  oi  by  any  other  kind  of  wilful,  deliberate  and  of  the  3rd  and  4th  centuria  could  point  to  m  brilliant  maa^ 

premeditated  killing,  or  which  abtll  be  commllttd  in  the  per-  son  of  great  preacbera,  whose  ditcomaea  wcie  wsot  to  be  tabi 

pctraiion  of  or  attempt  to  perpetiate  any  arson,  rape,  robbery  down  In  ahorihand  and  drcolated  ammg  the  Chriadan  pdCt 

or  burglary  ihall  be  deemed  murder  of  the  £nl  degree;  and  all  as  edifying  reading,  it  does  not  appeal  that  tbe  npply  at  aaiaiif 

other  kinds  of  murder  shall  be  deemed  murder  of  the  Koond  homiletiol  talent  kept  pace  with  the  ia|iidity  of  dnudi  ttuaim 

degree/'    This  le^slation  haa  been  copied  or  adopted  in  many  throughout  the  Roman  emiHic     In  the  tmallfr  am]  resDtff 

of  rnanalaughtei  in  the  legislation  of  aome  of  the  atatea.    The  wai  totally  unqualified  to  undotake  the  vork  ^  preacbiii; 

difierencei  of  legislation,  coupled  with  the  power  of  the  jury  and  though,  ai  is  curioualy  ibown  by  the  c**e  of  Rone  (Sonan, 

In  some  states  to  determine  the  sentence,  and  the  limitations  on  ffuf,  Eid.  vlL  19I,  the  regular  expoaition  ot    the  ^ifMbtti 

the  right  of  the  judges  to  comment  on  the  tcatimony  adduced,  lessons  waa  by  no  mans  regarded  aa  p*rt  of  the  neoasarr 

lead  to  very  great  diSerences  between  the  administratioa  of  the  budnesa  of  a  church,  it  waa  generally  feh  to  be  advistUe  thM 

law  as  to  hornidde  in  the  two  countries.  smne  pioviuan  shndd  be  made  for  the  pubUc  iiutrwlkt  <f 

.  AoiBOBnrM,— Stephen,  HisL  Cr.  Law.  Dital  CtimiiuS  £»:  congregationa.     Even  in  Jerome's  time  (0»  Vir.  IB.  e.  lis), 

Kiasill  m  Cnma  {^^h  rd.,  1909! ;  Archbald,  Cn'mtiuJ  nuiliiu  (13rd  accordin^y,  it  had  become  usual  to  read,  in  llii  iigiilsi  llimlip 

ed..  iwi):  Bishop.  Anrnkan  Crimnal  Lnt  (ath  ed.J;  PoUock  of  the  churches  which  were  not  so  fortunate  aa  to  dom^  a a» 

a»dMSaadd,Bi«.a«/id£o»;Pike,HBtofy.tfC™«.   (W.F.C.)  p^^^j  p„^„_  ^  ^,y^  distw^a  ot  celetattTlalkK 

HOMILRICS  (Gr.  ^Xirruii,    from    iiuiitir,    to    lasemble  and  at. a  conuderably  later  period  we  have  on  recstd  the  cnta 

together),  in  theology  the  application  of  the  geneial  principles  of  of  at  least  one  provincial  coundl  (that  ot  Vanz,  pnbably  tk 

rhetoric  to  the  ^ledfic  department  of  public  preaching.    It  third,  held  in  jig  iU>.],  positively  enjdnmg  that  If  the  psi^jns 

may  be  further  defined  as  the  science  that  treats  of  the  analysis,  ihroii^  any  infirmity  is  unable  bimadf  la  [oeacfa,  "  hods 

cb»ification,  preparation,  composition  and  delivery  of  BeimODa,  of  the  holy  fathers  "  (bomiUae  sanclotniB  patnim)  an  I*  It 

The  formation  during  recent  yean  of  such  lectureships  aa  the  read  by  the  deacsni.     Thus  the  finaUy  fixed  ni*--™]  <f  itr 

■■  Lyman  Beecher  "  course  at  Yale  University  has  resulted  word  homily  as  an  ecclesiastical  tenn  came  to  be  a  wiUta  ds- 

Inincreasedattentionbeinggiven  to  homiletics,  and  the  published  course  [generally  posaessing  the  sanction  of  some  great  nsiH) 

volumes  of  this  series  are  the  best  contribution  to  the  subject*  read  io  church  by  or  for  the  officiating  dctgyman  vhca  hM 

The  older  Hlerslurc  b  cited  eihaunively  to  W.  G.  Blaikie,  Fer  any  cause  be  was  unable  lo  deliver  a  sermon  of  Us  owa.   As 

Ik  Wirrli  ol  Ikt  Uinulry  (1S73);  and  D.  P.  Kidder,  Tnalia  en  the  standard  of  clerical  education  aank  during  the  daril  ft, 

BrtaUui  (1S64).  the  habit  of  using  the  sermons  of  othera  bet»me  almow  miaii 

liOKILT,   a  simple  regions  addreia,   less  elaborate  than  Among  the  authors  whose  works  were  found  qieciaUy  Mrricolilt 

■  sermon,  and  confining  iuelf  to  the  practical  exposition  of  inihisway maybementian«IiheVenenbleBede,wbi>ls<ndU 

some  ethical  topic  or  some  passage  of  Scripture.     The  word  withoofewer thuii4ohoniiliesiD theBasdandColofDetttkat 

AfuXla  from  ifuj^r  (dfioG,  d^),  meaning  communion,  inter-  of  his  works,  and  who  certainly  was  the  aathor  of  mai^  B«Ai 

course.  «nd  cspeciaLy  interchange  of  thought  and  feelmg  by  ie  TemfBri  which  were  much  in  logiie  duiiDg  the  Ml  aid 

means  of  words  (amvcrsationj,  was  early  employed  in  classical  following  centuries.    Prior  10  Charlemagne  it  b  pnbsUt  Ihst 

Greek  to  denote  the  instruction  which  a  philosopher  gave  to  several  other  coUeclioDS  of  homilica  bad  obtaiaed  naiisiliiiMt 

bis  pupils  in  familiar  talk  (Xenophon,  VeweraMIia,  I.  ii.  6.  i;).  popularity,  but  in  the  time  of  that  emperor  IbCMi  bad  arfOet 

This  usage  ol  the  word  nas  long  pceaerved  (Aelian,  Varia  Hularia,  so  many  mutilations  and  carruptions  that  an  antbialnii'i 

iii.  19);  and  the  iiMfjia  ot  Acts  n.  11  may  safely  be  taken  rcvisioo  waa  felt  to  be  impentivdy  necesaary.    The  n«fe«M 

to  aasign  not  only  a  free  and  informal  but  also  a  didactic  chuactel  the   well-known   Hsnifurwas,    prepared  by  Paul   WaneM 

to  the  apostle  Paul's  discouiK  in  the  upper  chamber  of  Ttoas,  otherwise  known  aa  Paulus  Dial 
when  "  he  talked  a  long  while,  even  till  break  ol  day."    That 
the  "  talk  "  on  that  occasion  partook  of  the  nature ,  •  ■'    " 
tion"   (15T)  of  Scripture,   which,    undertaken     ,        , 

elder  or  other  compeienl  person,  had  become  a  regular  part  1 
of  the  service  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,'  may  also  with  much 
probability  be  assumed.    The  custom  of  delivering  eipodiions 

ot  comments  moie  or  less  extemporaneous  on  the  lessons  of  tho  ; 

day  at  all  events  passed  over  sooo  and  readily  into  the  Christian  I 

Church,  as  may  be  gslbered  from  the  first  Afetegy  (c  67)  of  ' 

Justin  Martyr,  where  we  read  that,  in  connexion  with  the  practice  ' 

of  reading  portions  from  the  collected  writinp  of  the  prophets  |m|  ^  ■ 

and  from  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles,  it  had  by  that  time  h 

usual  for  the  presiding  minister  to  deliver  a  discourse  in 
**  he  admonishes  the  people,  stirring  them  up  to 
of  the  good  works  which  have  been  brought  before : 
This  discourse,  from  its  explanatory  character, 

called  ijuXla  rsther  than  X^ol:    it  wi 
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176  bomilies  arranged  in  order  for  all  the  Sundays  and  festivals 
oi  tht  ecclesiastical  year;  and  probably  was  completed  before 
the  year  78a  Though  written  in  Latin,  its  disisouraes  were 
doubtless  intended  to  be  delivered  in  the  vulgar  tongue;  the 
dergy,  however,  were  often  too  indolent  or  too  ignorant  for  this, 
although  by  more  than  one  provincial  council  they  were  enjoined 
to  exert  themselves  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  do  so.^  Hence 
an  important  form  of  literary  activity  came  to  be  the  translation 
of  the  homilies  approved  by  the  church  into  the  vernacular. 
Thus  we  find  Alfred  the  Great  translating  the  homilies  of  Bede; 
and  in  a  similar  manner  arose  iElfric's  Anglo-Saxon  Homilies 
ind  the  German  Homilianum  of  Ottfri^  of  Weissenburg. 
Such  Hamiliaria  as  were  in  tise  in  England  down  to  the  end  of 
the  15th  oentuiy  were  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  eagerly 
sought  for  and  destroyed,  so  that  they  ari  now  extremely  rare, 
and  the  few  copies  which  have  been  preserved  are  genefally 
in  a  mutilated  or  imperfect  form.* 

The  Books  of  Homilies  referred  to  in  the  3Sth  article  of  the 
Church  of  England  originated  at  a  convocation  in  1542,  at 
which  it  was  agreed  "  to  make  certain  homilies  for  stay  of  such 
errors  as  were  then  by  ignorant  preachers  ^>arkled  among 
the  people."  Certain  homilies,  accordingly,  composed  by  digni- 
taries of  the  lower  house,  were  in  the  following  year  produced 
by  the  prolocutor;  and  after  some  delay  a  volume  was  published 
in  1547  entitled  Certain  sermons  or  homilies  appointed  by  the 
Kin^s  Mofesly  to  be  declared  and  read  by  all  parsons,  vicars, 
or  curates  every  Sunday  in  their  churches  where  they  have  cure. 
In  1563  a  second  Booh  of  Homilies  was  submitted  ak>ng  with 
Che  39  Articles  to  convocation;  it  was  issued  the  same  year 
under  the  title  The  second  Tome  of  Homilies  of  such  matters 
as  were  promised  and  instituted  in  the  former  part  of  Homilies, 
set  oui  by  the  authority  of  the  Queen's  Majesty,  and  to  be  read  in 
every  Parish  Church  agreeably.  Of  the  twelve  homilies  contained 
in  the  first  book,  four  (the  ist,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th)  are  probably 
to  be  attributed  to  Cranmer,  and  one  (the  lath)  possibly  to 
Latimer;  one  (the  6th)  is  by  Bonner;  another  (the  5th)   is 
by  John  Harpsfield,  archdeacon  of  London,  and  another  (the 
nth)  by  Thomas  Beoon,  one  of  Cranmer's  chaplains.     The 
autfiorship  of  the  othen  is  unknown.  The  second  book  consists 
of  twenty-one  homilies,  of  which  the  ist,  and,  3rd,  7th,  8th,  gth, 
i6th  and  S7th  have  been  assigned  to  Jewel,  the  4th  to  Grindal. 
the  5th  and  6th  to  Pilkington  and  the  i8th  to  Parker.   See  the 
critical  edition  by  Griffiths,  Oxford,  1869.   The  homilies  are  not 
DOW  read  publicly,  though  they  are  sometimes  appealed  to  in 
controversies  affecting  the  doctrines  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

HOMOEOPATHY  (from  the  Greek  6iiowt,  like,  and  r6Bot, 
feeling).  The  distinctive  system  of  therapeutics  which  bears 
the  name  of  homoeopathy  is  based  upon  the  law  similia  similibus 
cureniur, '  the  originator  of  which  was  S.  C.  F.  Hahnemann,  a 

of  the  HowtUiarium  is  in  the  emperor's  own  commiasion  entrusted  to 
Paul.  CO  whom  it  is  anigned^  in  the  earlier  printed  editions  also.  A 
compari*oa  of  different  editions  sbowa  that  the  contents  increased 
With  the  ever-growing  number  of  saints*  days  and  festivals,  new 
discourses  by  later  preachera  like  Bernard  being  constantly  added. 

*  Neander,  Church  History,  v.  \^±  (Ens.  trans,  of  1851). 

'An  ancient  English  metrical  noroiuarium  is  prescnrved  in  the 
library  of  the  university  of  Cambridge.  Earlier  versions  of  it  have 
rxt^ted.  and  a  portion  of  perhaps  the  earliest  copy,  dating  from  about 
r  he  middle  of  tne  i^th  century,  was  published  in  1863  by  mr  J.  Small, 
\.\rAriMn  to  the  umvrnity  of  Edinburgh. 

*  An  intecesting  controversy  has  Been  carried  on  between  the 
members  of  the  homoeopathic  school  as  to  the  proper  construction  of 
the  Latin  motto  which  constitutes  its  acknowledged  basts.  For 
^n^ny  years  the  verb  at  theconclusion  of  the  sentence  was  used  in  the 
n-dirative  nsood,  euraniur,  thus  making  the  sentence  a  positive  one. 
\ftrr  extended  research  it  has  been  discovered  that  Hahnemann 
umatU  never  empk>yed  the  word  curantur  as  descriptive  of  his  law 
if  cure,  but  alwa^  wrote  curcn/itr,  which  greatly  modifies  the  meaning 
if  the  phrase.  If  the  subjunctive  mood  be  used,  the  motto  reads. 
•  ijf^  amtilara  be  treated  by  simtlara,"  or  "  similars  should  be  treated 
ty  Mmilarw."  The  reading  similia  similibus  curentur  was  officially 
Aooted  aa  the  correct  reading  of  the  sentence  by  the  American 
Ruitute  of  Homoeopathy  at  its  session  held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.. 
a  the  20tb  of  June  1899;  and  the  words  are  so  inscribed  on  the 
lionumcnt  erected  to  the  memory  of  Hahnemann  and  unveiled  in 
V^^hington,  DC.,  on  the  S3rd  of  June  1900,  and  also  are  those 
^rv^  upon  the  tomb  of  Hahnemann  in  Pirc^la-Chaise,  Paris. 


native  of  Meissen  in  Germany,  who  discovered  his  new  principle 
while  he  was  experimenting  with  cinchona  bark  in  1790,  and 
announced  it  in  1796.*  The  essential  tenets  of  homoeopathy — 
with  which  is  contrasted  the  "  allopathy  "  (&XXot,  other)  of 
the  "orthodox"  therapeutics— are  that  the  cure  of  disease 
is  effected  by  drugs  that  are  capable  of  producing  in  a  healthy 
individual  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the  disease  to  be  treated, 
and  that  to  ascertain  the  curative  virtues  of  any  drug  it  must 
be  "proved  "  upon  healthy  persons— that  is,  taken  by  individuals 
of  both  sexes  in  a  state  of  health  in  gradually  increasing  doses. 
The  manifestations  of  drug  action  thus  produced  are  carefully 
recorded,  and  this  record  of "  drug-diseases,"  after  being  verified 
by  repetition  on  many  "  provers,"  constitutes  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  homoeopathic  materia  medica,  which,  while  it 
embraces  the  sources,  preparation  and  uses  of  drugs  as  known 
to  the  orthodox  pharmacopoeia,  contains,  in  addition, '  the 
various  "  provings  "  obtained  in  the  manner  above  described. 

Besides  the  promulgation  of  the  doctrine  of  similars,  Hahne- 
mann also  enunciated  a  theory  to  account  for  the  origin  of  all 
chronic  diseases,  which  he  asserted  were  derived  either  directly 
or  remotely  from  psora  (the  itch),  syphilis  (venereal  disease)  or 
sycosis  (fig-wart  disease).  This  doctrine,  although  at  first 
aidopted  by  some  of  the  enthusiastic  followers  of  Hahnemann, 
was  almost  immediately  discarded  by  very  many  who  had  a 
firm  belief  in  his  Uw  of  cure.  In  the  h'ght  of  advancing  science 
such  theories  are  entirely  untenable,  and  it  was  unfortunate  for 
the  system  of  medicine  which  he  founded  that  Hahnemann 
should  have  promulgated  such  an  hypothesis.  It  served  as  a 
target  for  the  shafts  of  ridicule  showered  upon  the  system  by 
those  who  were  its  opponents,  and  even  at  the  present  time 
there  still  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  misinformed  persons 
the  conviction  that  homoeopathy  is  a  system  of  medicine  that 
bases  the  origin  of  all  chronic  disease  on  the  itch  or  on  syphilis 
or  fig-warts. 

Another  peculiar  feature  of  homoeopathy  is  its  posology  or 
theory  of  dose.  It  may  be  asserted  that  homoeopathic  posology 
has  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  original  law  of  cure  than  the 
psora  (itch)  theory  has,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  later  creations 
of  Hahnemann's  mind.  Most  homoeopathists  believe  more  or 
less  in  the  action  of  minute  doses  of  medicine,  but  it  must  not 
be  considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  system.  Th^  dose  is 
the  corollary,  not  the  principle.  Yet  in  the  minds  of  many, 
infinitesimal  doses  of  medicine  stand  for  homoeopathy  itself, 
the  real  law  of  cure  being  completely  put  into  the  background. 
The  question  of  dose  has  also  divided  the  members  of  the  homoeo- 
pathic school  into  bitter  factions,  and  is  therefore  a  matter  for 
careful  consideration.   Many  employ  low  potencies,*  i.e.  mother 

*Some  points  of  Hahnemann's  system  were  borrowed  from 
previous  writers — as  he  himself,  though  imperfectly,  admits.  Not 
to  mention  others,  he  was  anticipated  by  Hippocrates,  and  especially 
by  Paracelsus  (I495-I540«  Tne  identical  words  similia  similibus 
curantur  occur  in  the  Geneva  edition  ( 1658)  of  the  works  of  Paracelsus, 
aa  a  marginal  heading  of  one  of  the  paragraphs:  and  in  the  "  Frag- 
menta  Medka,"  Op.  Omnia,  t  168.  169,  occun  the  foUowing 
passage: 

Simile  similis  cura;  non  contrarium, 

*'  Quisquis  enim  cum  laude  agere  Medicum  volet,  u  has  nugas 
longe  valere  jubeat.  Nee  enim  ullus  unquam  morbus  calidus  per 
frigida  sanatus  fuit,  nee  frigtdus  per  calida.  Simile  autem  suum 
simile  frequenter  curavit,  scilicet  Mercurius  sulphur,  et  sulphur 
Mercurium;  et  sal  ilia,  velut  ct  ilia  sal.  Internum  quidem  cum 
proprietate  junctum  frigidum  sanavtt  calidum;  sed  id  non  factum 
est  ratione  frigidi,  verum  ratione  naturae  alterius,  quam  a  primo  ilk> 
omnino  diversam  facimua." 

It  b  very  remarkable  that  in  Hahnemann's  enumeration  of  authora 
who  anticipated  him  in  regard  to  the  doarine  of  Similia,  he  makes 
no  mention  of  the  views  01  Paracelsus,  though  the  very  words  seem 
to  be  taken  from  the  works  of  that  f^ysician.  The  other  point  in 
Hahnemann's  doctrine — that  mcdianes  should  be  tried  first  on 
healthy  persons — he  admits  to  have  been  enunciated  by  Haller. 
Roughly  it  has  been  acted  on  by  physicians  in  all  ages,  but  certainly 
more  systematically  since  Hahnemann's  time.  In  the  most  character- 
istic feature  of  Hahnemann's  practkc — "  the  potentising,"  "  dynam- 
tsinK,"of  medicinal  subsUnces— he  appean  to  have  been  original. 

*  Two  methods  of  preparing  medicines  are  recogniied,  one  on  the 
dccintal.  the  other  on  the  centesimal  scale  The  pure  tinctures  are  de- 
nominated "  mother  tinctures,"  and  represented  by  the  Greek  4»  To 
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[iocluret,  fint,  mcodS,  ditb  dilutloDf,  kc,  wbOe  otben  lae        HomcKOpiIhjF  hu  gna  prpmtiiBKe  to  the   thtnpeMial 
bundted-Ihouundth)  and  rnUliontha.  lide  o[  medidnc,  ud  bu  done  mudi  to  itimutilc  iIk  itod) 

Sorat  hoiDaeop&lhUta  of  the  preunt  diy  itlU  beGevB  vitb  of  the  phyaob^cal  ictjon  of  dni^  It  hu  done  Krvke  ii 
H&hj^enuna  thit,  eveo  after  the  nuteru]  medidnsJ  pATtlda  direction  more  q^edid  ttlcdtJon  to  vniioui  powerful  ingt, 
of  *  dru^  have  been  lubdivided  to  the  fullest  client,  tbe  conliDUO-  lucb  u  iconitr,  Hux  vomiot,  bcIUdoDnA,  and  to  tlxe  uItuu^ 
lion  of  the  d/nunuatJon  or  trituration  or  luccusiion  dcvclopa  a  of  givins  tbem  in  biraF^er  form*  than  vcrc  amUDon  before  the 
■pirilual  acuralEve  agency,  and  that  the  higher  tbe  potency,  the  dsyi  o[  Hlhneminn,  But  in  the  medical  pnifeiaiaa  hanioeo- 
more  lubile  and  more  powerful  ii  the  curative  action.  Hahne-  pathy  neverthEleu  renuint  under  the  iliKma  of  being  a  diaeniuv 
■nana  aayi  Iflrianen,  jrd  American  edition,  p,  loi),  "  It  ii  only  tect.  It  bis  been  publidy  announced  that  it  tbe  hamocDpalliili 
by  meaoi  of  the  ipiritual  influence  of  a  morbific  agent  that  out  would  abolish  tbe  name  "  honueopatby,"  aikd  icmove  it  fnm 
ipiritual  vital  power  can  be  diKased^  and  in  like  manner  only  their  periodical!,  coUegei,  boipitali,  dlipennflei  and  asylun% 
1^  the  ipirilual  operation  of  medidne  can  health  be  restored."  they  would  be  lecdved  within  tbe  fold  of  thfi remlarlinifcHM, 
ITiii  Is  absolutely  denied  by  othen.  Thus  there  exist  two  schools  These  conditions  have  been  accepted  bv  ■  lew 
upong  the  idherenls  of  homoeopathy,  Od  the  one  hand  there  wfu>  have  become  memben  of  tbe  i 
are  tbe  Habnemanniana,  tbe  "  Purists  "  or  "  High  Foteocy  "  assodallon  in  tbe  United  States, 
men,  who  atiU  profess  to  tcgard  tbe  Ortimm  as  their  Bible,  Homoeopathy  as  it  exists  tiHlay  can,  In  the  qdnion  of  ill 
who  believe  En  all  the  teachingi  of  Kabnemann,  who  adhere  adherents,  stand  by  Itself,  aod  its  progress  for  »  century  in  Itft 
in  tbeir  prescriptions  to  tbe  ungle  dtne,  the  single  medidne,  and  of  prolonged  aod  determined  opposition  appeals  to  its  upboUsi 
the  highest  possible  potency,  and  regard  tbe  doctrine  ol  the  to  be  evidence  of  its  truth.  There  are  still,  indeed,  in  both 
ipliitujil  dynamiiation  acquired  by  liituraiion  and  succussion  schools  of  medical  thought,  tnea  who  stand  fast  by  iheii  eU 
ia  iodubitabte.  On  the  other  side  there  are  the  "  Rational "  piiudples.  There  are  horaocopithists  who  can  lee  noiMig 
or  "  Low  PolCDcy  "  men,  who  believe  in  the  univenaliiy  of  but  e^  in  tbe  practice  of  Ifacit  broihera  ol  the  orthodox  Khml. 
tbe  law  of  cure,  t>ut  think  that  It  cannot  always  be  applied,  on     as  there  are  allap&tbi&ts  who  slill  regard  homoeopathy  is  s 

,_.. ■ J- J  _  ,..,.  _,  . ■   _.. J  .  ...^    There  are,  however,  liberal-minded  n» 

LO  look  upon  the  adoption  of  aity  safe  a&d 
curing  disease  as  the  birthri^it  of  the  I've 
allow  every  man  to  prescribe  for  his  paticnls 
nay  dictate,  and,  provided  he  be  educated 
le  collilenl  btatichcs  of  medical  sdence,  aie  inity  tt 


»ll<»"ii  _ 
by  inheritance,  by  right." 

It  is  claimed  that  the  ellecl  produced  upon  both  the  laity  and 
Ihe  general  prolcision  oLmediciae  by  the  introduction  of  homoeo- 
pathy was  silulaiy  In  many  ways.  Il  diminished  the  quantity 
of  medicine  Ihil  was  formerly  considered  necessary  lor  the 
endication  of  disease,  and  thus  revealed  the  fact  thai  tbe 
til  nrdiialriz  nalatai  Is  often  sufficient,  with  occasional  and 
gentle  assistance,  to  cure  many  diseases,  espcdidly  those  fevers 
that  run  a  deBnite  and  tegular  course.  CorroboTalion  of  the 
la*  similia  simUilna  cvcxfiir  isscen,  according  to  bomocopathists, 
in  Ihe  adoption  of  the  seium  thempy,  which  consists  in  the 
treatment  of  the  most  milignini  diseases  (dIpbLhcria,  lock-jaw, 
typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  bubonic  plague)  by  introdudng 
into  the  system  a  modified  form  (similar)  of  those  poisons  that 
produce  Ihem  in  the  healthy  individual.  Hahnemann  un- 
doubtedly deserves  thecreditol  being  the  first  lo  break  decidedly 
with  Ihe  old  school  of  medical  practice,  in  which,  forgetful  of 
the  teachings  of  Hippocrates,  nature  was  dlhet  oveilooked  or 
rudely  opposed  by  wiong  and  ungentle  meibods.  We  can 
scarcely  now  sltmale  the  force  of  character  and  of  courage 

which  was  implied  in  hii  abandoning  tbe  common  lines  of    were  located  in  London,  and  tiEhiy-tvo  tount  and  ritin  ia  lit 
medidne.    Mote  than  ihii,  he  and  bis  followers  showed  results    ™"[2',™^'lSi!j^UiIbrf"ch?!^t?T«  di«^d^^ 
in  the  Ireatmenl  of  disease  which  compared  very  favourably    pihiemcdicioo.  The  British  Homoeopathic  Society  w»i  fomiWtJ 
corresponding  memhcrs  in  aU  portion!  of  the  world,  iadmfiil 


tccount  nt  »n  imperfett  materia  medica  and  a  lack  of  know- 

humbug and  a  s 

ledge  on  Ihe  part  of  the  phyudan.   They  believe  that  in  many 

in  both  idjools. 

cases  of  severe  aod  acute  pain  palliatives  are  required,  and  that 

e  indent  method 

ibey  are  free  to  use  aU  the  adjuvants  at  present  known  to  sdence 

physidan,  and  w 

for   tbe   relief   ol   suffering    humanity— massage,    balneology. 

as  bis  consdenc 

dectridty,  byffene,  (ic.    The  American  Inslitule  of  Homoeo- 

in aU  the  colla« 

pathy,  the  national  body  of  the  United  States,  bos  adopted  the 

lundcd  in  igJO,  stu  Urgely  Itirouih  the 
an  afterwards  moved  lo  Grait  Ormor 
respectively.  The  liquid  ia~  thoroughly  shaken,  or  the  powder  care-  cholcni  epidemic  of  1A54  the  ctaiiiiicB  ol  tt 
lunytritunled,  and  ibe  bottles  coMaininitbcm  marked  I  X,  mean-     Monality  of  16-4  %.  aeninst  si-8  %  ot  oiber  1 


.^,...  „. ihol,  or  go  grains  of  aahanm  ioctii  (sugar  ol  milk)    few  yean  afterwards  moved  10  Grrat  QrmDnd  Street.    Duript  die 

ctively.   The  liquid  is  thoroughly  shaken,  or  the  powder  care,    cholcni  epidemic  of  1A5-1  the  ctaiisiicB  ol  this  hospiial  ihovrd  ■ 


)"[i!i°ofpu"  a1coh(^,o.90(^niof  mS^t^a'^nd^re  ind"^SrM"iddlc«x.  KcnSwt.on,  ttoitinf  al'Ti 

nllar.    This  lubdiviiion  of  panicln  miy  be  continued  to  an  BdoiIf.    Baumcmautb.    Brighton,    Bhitol,    Bromley,    1 

te  degree.     On  the  Kihnemanniin  or  cEnlcsirnal  wle  Ihe  Cheshire.  Croydan,    Dublin,    Eastbourne,   Edinburgh. 

or  grain  is  mixed  viih  99  drDpi  or  grains.  ID  make  the  firu  Niwcittle,  Konhanipiiin,  Norwich.  'Oiford,  Plynwuih.  Tiawm 

h^'d'ilaiionl.'"'       1  c  ot  I  HRip  y.  an    «  on  or  t     secon  _^nji  ^  BimotofSSik^S^',  l^limdm  H^SSpShU  S^M 
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Rifoiit,  the  Journal  of  (ho  BriHsh  Homotopatkie  Society,  and  the 
British  Homoeofaikic  Rniew,  the  last  being  issued  by  tne  British 
Homoeopathic  Association,  which  was  founded  in  1903  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  and  extending  homoeopathy  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Bntish  Journal  of  Homoeopathy  was  first  published  in  1845,  and  was 
edited  by  Drs  Drysdale.  Russell  and  Black.  For  many  years  it  was 
the  foremost  homoeopathic  journal  in  the  world.  Its  motto  was  In 
lertis  unitast  in  dtdiiis  libertas,  in  omnibus  charitas.  One  reason  why 
homoeopathy  has  not  advanced  as  rapidly  in  the'  British.  Isles  as  in 
America  is  said  to  be  the  discrimination  exercised  against  it  by  the 
General  Medical  Council,  and  another  is  want  of  cohesion  amongst 
the  homoeopaths  themselves. 

United  States. — Homoeopathy  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  by  Dr  Hans  Birch  Giam,  who  was  bom  in  Boston.    His 
father  bang  Danish,  Gram  in  his  eighteenth  year  went  to  Copen< 
hagen,  whoe  he  graduated  in  1814.    In  i62\  he  became  acquainted 
with  homoeopathy,  and  brousht  a  knowledge  of  it  to  America  in 
I8a5  when  he  settled  in  New  York.   The  first  homoeopathic  associa^ 
tion  was  formed  in  1833  in  Philadelphia,  the  second  m  New  York. 
1834,  and  boroocopathy  became  known  in  the  different  states  some- 
what in   the  following  order:   New  York,  1825;  Pennsylvania, 
1828;  Louisiana.  1836;  Connectkut,  1837:  Massachusetts,  18^7- 
1838:  Maryland.   1837:   Delaware.   1837:  Kentucky,   1837:  Ver- 
mont, 1838:  Rhode  Island.  1839;  Ohio,  1839;  New  jersey,  18^0; 
Maine.   1840;  New  Hami»hire,   l8do;  Michigan,   1841;  Georgia, 
184a;  Wisconsin,  184a:  Alabama.  1843:  Illinois,  1843;  Tennessee, 
1844:  Misaouri,  18^4;  Texas,   1848;  Minnesota.  1852;  Nebraska. 
1862;  Colorado,  1803;  Iowa.  1871.    After  1871  the  spread  of  the 
svstcm  was  rapid  throughout  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  it  is  in 
the  United  Sutcs  that  homoeopathy  principally  flourishes.    There 
are  thousands  of  homoeopathic  physicians,  and  their  clients  number 
several  millions.    It  may  oe  noted  that  departmena  of  homoeopathy 
are  connected  with  tKe  universities  ol  Boston,  Michigan,  Iowa, 
Minnesota  and  Kansas  City. 

Canada. — The  earlv  history  of  homoeopathy  can  be  traced  back 
nearly  to  1850  in  the  province  of  Quebec.     In  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  the  various  provinces  control  the  licensing  of  physicians, 
excepting  in  Quebec,  which  is  the  only  province  having  a  separate 
homoeopathic  board  of  examiners.    This  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Montreal  homoeopathic  Association,  and  is  known  as  the  College 
of  Homoeopathic  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Montreal.     Three 
examiners  are  annuafly  appointed  by  the  association.    Su<xessful 
candidates  receive  the  diploma  of  the  college,  and  are  entitled  to 
add  to  their  degree  the  letters  M.C.H.P.S.   A  certificate  of  successful 
examination  is  lorwarded  to  the  lieutenant-governor  at  Quebec,  who, 
*'  if  satisfied  of  the  k>yalty,  integrity  and  good  morals  of  the  applicant, 
may  grant  him  a  license  to  practise  surgery,  physic  and  midwifery,  or 
cither  of  them,  in  the  province  of  Quebec.     The  word  "  toyalty     has 
bc^n  decided  by  the  provincial  secretary  to  mean  a  British  subject. 
Tht5  is  the  only  government  medical  license  now  issued  in  the  Bntish 
empire,  the  otners  being  by  provincial  boards  or  colleges  of  physicians 
and  sor^eoiu.    In  18^  there  was  no  homoeopathic  institution  in 
the  province;  at  present  the  Montreal  Homoeopathic  HosfMtal  is  in 
active  operation.  Two  homoeopathic  papers  are  published  monthly — 
the  Homoeopathic  Record  in  Montreal,  and  the  Homoeopathic  Messenger 
in  Toronto.    In  1870,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  the  three  schools, 
allnpathic,  homoeopathic  and  eclectic,  united  for  examining  purposes 
into  one  board  called  the  medical  council,  seventeen  members  repre- 
senting the  ok!  school  and  five  the  other  two  systems.    Finally  the 
ev  Icctica  were  merged  in  the  old  school,  the  board  appdnting  five  of 
Hahnemann's  followers  for  examining  purposes.    Grace  Hospital  at 
Toronto  (erected  1892)  was  begun  as  a  dispensaiy  in  1887. 

Cermany.—'ln  i8to  Hahnemann  published  nis  Organon^  which 
was  the  starting-pmnt  of  homoeopatn)r  in  Germany.  In  1811  an 
endeavour  was  made  to  found  an  institution  in  Leipzig  in  which 
practitioners  might  learn  the  new  method  of  treatment  theoretically 
and  practicalty.  out  it  was  not  a  success,  as  the  entire  tide  of  pro- 
fessional opinion  was  against  the  system.  In  1820,  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Hahnemann  s  doctorate,  the 
C'.«nnan  Central  Society  was  or^nized,  holding  its  first  meeting  in 
1830.  In  the  university  ho^ul  of  Munich  some  experiments 
mrre  made  to  test  the  eflScacy  of  bomoec^thk:  medicines,  but 
these  were  not  soocessfuL  In  1831  the  government  prohibited 
homoeopathists  from  dispensing  their  own  medicines;  tnia  was  a 
s«\-cre  blow  to  the  system.  In  1834  there  was  a  division  among  the 
Pomoeopathists  themselves,  which  much  retarded  the  piogiess  of 
the  scbocd.  A  homoeopathic  hospital  was  established  about  thw 
time  (Jaoiiary  1833)  in  Leipzig,  but  there  was  such  constant  wrang- 
ling among  the  phystdans  connected  with  it  that  its  sphere  of  useful- 
«r*^4  waa  curtaueo,  and  it  was  finally  converted  into  a  dispensary. 
I  he  Baden  Homoeopathic  Society  was  established  in  1834.  The 
-'•Tioeopathic  hospital  in  Munich  was  established  in  1836,  but 
w^crea  a  similar  fate  to  that  of  Ldpzig,  and  was  converted  into  a 
;i  ;f>enaary.  The  rather  eauivocal  success  of  these  hospitals  in 
y^\fny  and  Bavaria  was  in  direct  contrast  to  the  fate  of  two  newly 
-f  .ihlisbed  hospitals  in  Austria,  one  in  Vienna  and  the  other  in  Linz, 
bhuh  were  very  socoeasful,  and  aroused  ^reat  interest  both  amora 
.  h  y  strians  and  laymen.  Durinj^  the  political  confusion  of  1846  and 
rLi<}  t  Here  was  complete  stagnation  of  everything  medical  in  Germany. 
lut  during  all  these  years,  though  the  public  institutkma  were  few, 


the  literature  on  homoeopathic  subjects  became  very  extendve,  and 
exercised  a  significant  influence  upon  the  system  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Hahnemann  died  in  1843,  and  on  the  loth  of  August  1851  a 
bronze  monument  to  him  was  unveiled  at  Leipzig.  The  Leipzig 
diq>ensary  lived  thirty-three  years.  From  1842  to  1874  there  were 
treated  in  this  institution  65,106  patients.  In  looi  there  were  about 
250  homoeopathic  physicians  in  Germany;  they  appeared  to  be 
strongest  at  Berlin,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  m  Pomerania 
and  Westphalia,  SaxonV,  Hessen  ami  in  Wilrttembeiv. 

Austria-Huntary. — Homoeopathy  was  introduced  into  Austria 
about  1817,  and  in  18 19  its  practkx  was  forbidden  by  law.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  physician  attending  the  archduke  John  became  a 
homoeopath.  In  1825  the  doctrine  was  introduced  into  Vienna. 
To  test  the  efficacy  of  the  system  Francis  I.  ordered  that  experiments 
be  made  with  homoeopathic  medicines,  and  for  this  purpose  a  ward 
furnished  with  twelve  beds  was  alk>tted.  The  results  were  satis- 
factory to  the  new  system^  and  it  made  gigantic  strides  in  Vienna. 
During  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1836  an  increased  impetus  was  given 
to  the  new  school  by  the  reported  brilliant  successes  01  the  treatment. 
Societies  were  founded  and  journals  published.  In  1846  a  second 
hospital  was  founded.  In  1850  a  third  hospital  was  opened,  and 
clinical  lectures  upon  the  system  were  delivered.  In  1873  the  Society 
of  Homoeopathic  Physicians  was  formed.  Between  tf^  years  1873 
and  1893  homoeopathy  declined.  In  1901.  in  thirty-seven  cities 
and  towns  there  were  to  be  found  about  fifty  physicians  and  two 
hospitals,  and  it  was  estimated  that  about  seventy-five  more  were 
scattered  in  Moravia,  Bohemia,  Tirol,  Salzburg  and  the  coast 
provinces.  There  is  a  professorship  of  homoeopathy  at  the  University 
of  Budapest,  and  homoeopathic  clinics  are  held  at  the  new  Rochus 
Hospitaf  in  Ulldi  Street,  and  also  in  the  homoeopathic  department 
of  the  Hospital  Bethesda  of  the  Reformed  Community.  The 
Elizabeth  Hospital,  exclusively  homoeopathic,  has  existed  for  many 
years. 

Russia. — The  homoeopathic  system  was  introduced  into  Russia  in 
1823.  In  1825  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  new  doctrine  by  the 
conversion  of  Dr  Bigel,  physkian  to  the  grand  duke  Constantine. 
In  1829  the  grand  ouke  ordered  a  series  oif  experiments  to  be  con- 
ducted to  prove  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  homoeopathy,  and  they 
demonstrated  the  success  of  the  new  scho(4.  In  184 1  a  noapital  was 
established  in  Moscow,  and  in  1849  similar  institutions  were  founded 
in  Nizhniy-Novgorod.  Since  then  homoeopathy  has  been  steadily 
practised,  and  has  penetrated  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Russia.  In 
1881  the  civil  engineers  proposed  to  commemorate  the  virtues  of  the 
emperor  Alexander  II.  by  the  erectk>n  of  a  hospital ;  a  committee  for 
collecting  funds  was  created,  and  58,064  roubles  were  handed  to  the 
Charity  Society  of  the  followers  of  nomoeopathy  at  St  PMcrsburg  for 
the  erection  and  founding  of  a  homoeopatnic  hospital.  The  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  edifice  was  laid  on  loth  June  1893,  the  emperor 
Alexander  III.  giving  5000  roubles.  The  inauguration  of  a  new 
dispensary  and  a  pharmacy  took  place  on  the  19th  of  April  1898.  and 
the  hospital  itself,  intended  originally  for  fiftv  beds,  was  opened  on 
the  1st  of  November  1898.  There  are  sixteen  free  beds,  three  of  them 
being  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  the  empress  Maria 
Feodorovna.  and  the  emperor  Alexander  III.  On  the  28th  of 
January  1899  an  imperial  edict  was  issued  granting  the  rights  of 
public  service  to  the  doctors  of  the  hospital  and  dispwnsaries  of  the 
Charity  Society,  thus  placing  them  on  an  equality  with  the  doctors 
of  the  prevailing  medical  school. 

France. — Homoeopathy  was  first  introduced  into  France  in  1830 
by  Count  de  Guidi,  doctor  of  medicine,  doctor  of  science,  and 
inspector  of  the  university,  who  practised  in  Lyons.  About  the 
same  year  Dr  Antoine  Petroc.  widely  known  by  nis  Grand  diction- 
naire  aes  sciences  nUdicales,  hegM  practising  homoeopathy  in  Paris, 
and  his  establishment  became  the  headquarters  of  the  new  system 
there.  In  1835  Hahnemann  himself  came  to  the  capital.  In  1832 
the  homoeopathic  method  of  treating  disease  was  introduced  into 
the  Hospice  de  Choisy,  and  in  1842  into  the  hospital  of  Carcntan. 
Teasier  practised  the  new  doctrine  in  his  wards  in  the  Hospital  St 
Marguerite,  and  in  the  Children's  Hospital  up  to  the  year  1862.  when 
he  retired.  The  first  homoeopathic  society  was  established  in  1832 
(the  Soci6t4  Gallicain),  Hahnemann  becoming  president  in  1835; 
in  1845  the  Soci£t4  oe  MMecine  Homtopathique  was  organized; 
and  in  i860  the  two  were  united  for  the  better  interests  of  the  school. 
In  1901  there  were  at  Paris  three  hospitals — the  Hospital  St  Jacques 
with  fifty-five  beds,  the  Hahnemann  Hospital  with  thirty-five  beds, 
and  the  new  Protesunt  Hospital  for  Children  with  twenty-five  beds. 
At  Lyons  there  is  the  Hospital  St  Luc.  The  medical  journals  include 
L'Art  midiad.  La  Rene  homlopathipu  beige.  Journal  beige  d'homio- 
pathie.  La  Thtrapentique  Intigrale.  La  Retnu  homiotathiquejran^aise. 
in  the  year  1900  the  medical  officers  of  the  republic  havina  super- 
vision over  the  medkal  department  of  the  International  Exhibition 
officially  recognized  the  members  of  the  homoeopathic  school,  and 
arranged  for  tne  proper  accommodation  and  reception  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Homoeopathic  Physicians  held  in  June.^  On 
the  30th  of  that  month,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  the  remains  of 
Hahnemann  were  removed  from  the  cemetery  of  Mont  mart  re  and 
deposited  in  Pire-1a-Chaise,  and  a  monument  bearing  a  suitable 
inscription  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  founder  of  homoeopathy. 

Italy. — The  Austrians  when  they  entered  Naples  in  1821  brought 
homoeopathy  into  Italy,  the  geneiul  in  command  of  the  army  being 
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a  devoted  friend  of  Hahnemann.  In  1828  Dr  Count  Sebastian  de 
Guidi  came  from  Lyons  and  assisted  in  spreading  the  doctrine. 
During  the  period  from  1830  to  i860  many  physicians  practised 
homoeopathy,  and  the  literature  on  the  subject  became  extensive. 
A  homoeopathic  clinic  was  established  and  a  ward  opened  in  Trinity 
Hospital  at  Naples,  and  a  homoeopathic  physician  was  appointed 
to  tne  count  of  Syracuse.  Durins  the  severe  cholera  epidemics  of 
1854.  1855.  1865  the  success  of  homoeopathic  treatment  of  that 
disease  was  so  marked  under  the  care  of  Dr  Rubini  that  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  was  directed  to  the  system.  In  i860  the  homoeo- 
fkathic  practice  was  introduced  into  the  Spedale  della  Cesarea,  and 
since  that  period  homoeopathy  has  been  recognized  with  more  or  less 
favour  in  most  of  the  cities.  The  Italian  Homoeopathic  Institute 
is  recognized  by  royal  warrant  as  an  established  institution,  and  its 
regulations  are  approved  by  the  government.  In  Turin  the  legal 
seat  of  the  Homoeopathic  Institute,  there  is  a  ho^itat  under  the 
management  of  the  state  Association.  The  homoeopathic  medical 
press  consists  of  the  Revista  Omiopatica^  established  in  1855.  and 
L'Omiopatico  in  Italia,  the  organ  of  the  Italian  Homoeopathic 
Institute,  which  first  appeared  in  1884. 

Spain. — Homoeopathy  was  introduced  into  Spain  in  1829  by  a 
physician  to  the  Roya  Commission  sent  by  the  lung  of  Naples  to 
attend  the  marriage  of  Maria  Christina  with  Don  Ferdinand  VI 1. 
^KHtly  after  this,  a  merchant  of  Cadiz  visited  Hahnemann  in 
Coethen,  and  was  cured  of  a  serious  disorder;  he  returned  to  Spain 
with  a  suppiv  of  homoeopathic  literature,  and  immediately  sent  a 
medical  student  to  Leipzig  to  study  the  new  system.  In  1843 
many  cases  of  cholera  were  treated  homoeopathically  in  Madrid. 
The  civil  war,  which  did  not  terminate  until  1840,  arrested  all 
medical  investigation  in  Spain,  but  in  1843  there  still  existed  in 
Madrid  five  pharmacies  and  a  number  of  homoeopathic  physicians. 
About  this  time  Dr  Tosi  Nuilez  returned  from  an  investigation  of 
the  new  system  with  Hahnemann,  and  owing  to  his  success  in  the 
treatment  of  disease  was  created  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  the  queen,  who  soon  afterwards  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  marquis,  with  the  grand  crosses  of  the  Charles  III.  and  of  the 
Civil  Order  of  Beneficiencia.  This  recognition  by  high  authority 
gave  an  impetus  to  homoeopathy  which  hks  continued  ever  since. 

Denmark. — Homoeopathy  was  unknown  in  Denmark  until  the 
year  1821,  when  Hans  Christian  Lund,  a  medical  practitioner, 
adopted  it.  Hahnemann,  however,  had  been  both  before  and  after 
that  time  consulted  by  Danes,  and  consequently  homoeopathic 
therapeutics  was  recognized  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Lund  translated  many  of  Hahnemann's  worlca  into  Danish,  as  well 
as  those  of  other  eminent  members  of  the  new  school.        (W.  T.  H.) 

HOMONYM  (Gr.  dftutvoiios,  having  the  same  name,  from 
6tMS,  same,  alike,  and  dra/ia,  name),  a  term  in  philology  for 
those  wordis  which  differ  in  sense  but  are  alike  either  in  sound 
or  spelling  or  both.  Words  alike  only  in  spelling  but  not  in  sound, 
e.g.  "  bow,"  are  sometimes  called  homographs  ;  and  words  alike 
only  in  sound  but  not  in  spelling,  e.g.  "  meat,"  "  meet,"  homo- 
phones.   Skeat  (Etymol.  Did.)  gives  a  list  of  English  homonyms. 

H0M8.  or  Hums  (anc.  Emesa  or  Emessa^  near  the  Hittite 
Kadesh),  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orontes, 
and  capital  of  a  sanjak  in  the  vilayet  of  Syria  (Damascus). 
Pop.  30,000  (20,000  Moslem,  10,000  Christian).  The  importance 
of  the  place  arises  from  its  command  of  the  great  north  road 
from  Egypt,  Palestine  and  Damascus  by  the  Orontes  valley. 
Invading  armies  from  the  south  have  often  been  opposed  near 
Iloms,  from  the  time  of  Rameses  II.,  who  had  to  fight  the 
battle  of  Kadcsh,  to  that  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  broke  the  first 
line  of  bttoman  defence  in  183 1  by  his  victory  there.  Ancient 
Emesa,  in  the  district  of  Apamea,  was  a  very  old  Syrian  city, 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Baal,  the  sun  god,  of  whose  great 
temple  the  emperor  Hcliogabalus  was  originally  a  priest  (a.d. 
218).  As  a  centre  of  native  influences  it  was  overawed  by  the 
Scleucid  foundation  of  Apamea;  but  it  opposed  the  Roman 
advance.  There  Aurelian  crushed,  in  A.D.  272,  the  Syrian 
national  movement  led  by  Zenobia.  Caracalla  made  it  a  Roman 
colony,  and  later  it  became  the  capital  of  a  small  province, 
Phoenicia  Libanesia  or  ad  Libanum.  About  630  it  was  captured 
by  the  Moslem  leader,  Khalid  ibn  Walid,  who  is  buried  there. 
It  now  became  the  capital  of  a  jund,  or  military  district,  which 
under  the  Omayyad  Caliphs  extended  from  Palmyra  to  the 
sea.  Under  the  Arabs  it  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Syria, 
with  waUs  and  a  strong  citadel,  which  stood  on  a  hill,  occupying 
perhaps  the  site  of  the  great  sun  temple.  The  ruins  of  this 
castle,  blown  up  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  are  still  the  most  con- 
spicuous feature  of  Homs,  and  contain  many  remains  of  ancient 
buildings.    Its  men  were  noted  for  their  courage  in  war.  and  its 


women  for  their  beauty.  The  climate  was  extolled  for  iti 
excellence,  and  the  land  for  its  fertility.  A  succession  of  gankoi 
bordered  the  Orontes,  and  the  vineyards  were  remarkable  for 
their  abundant  yield  of  grapes.  When  the  place  capitidatei 
the  great  church  of  St  John  was  divided  between  the  Chrisdus 
and  Moslems,  an  arrangement  which  apparently  lasted  nndl 
the  arrival  of  the  Turks.  At  the  end  of  the  xxth  century  k 
fell  into  crusading  hands,  but  was  recovered  by  the  UodoM 
under  Saladin  in  1187.  Its  decay  probaUy  dates  from  tk 
invaiuon  of  the  Mongols  (1260),  who  fought  two  importait 
battles  with  the  Egyptians  (1281  and  1299)  in  its  vicinity.  Tk 
construction  of  a  carriage  road  to  Tripoli  led  to  a  partial  revivil 
of  prosperity  and  to  an  export  of  cereals  and  fruit,  and  Iks 
growth  has,  in  turn,  been  accentuated  by  the  railway,  which  aov 
connects  it  with  Aleppo  and  the  Damascus-Beirut  line.  The 
district  is  well  planted  with  mulberries  and  produces  much  aft, 
most  of  which  is  worked  up  on  the  H>ot.  (D.  G.  H.) 

HO-NAN.  a  central  province  of  China,  bounded  N.  pntlf 
by  the  Hwang-ho  (which  it  crosses  to  the  west  of  Ho-naa  Fa, 
forming  an  arm  northwards  between  the  provinces  of  Shaa« 
and  Chih-li),  on  the  W.  by  Shen-si,  on  the  S.  by  Hu-pdi,  asd 
on  the  E.  by  Ngan-hui.    It  occupies  an  area  of  81,000  aq.  bl, 
with  a  population  of  about   22,100,000,   and  contains  aae 
prefectural  cities.    Its.capital  is  K.'ai-f£ng  Fu.    The  prefcctne 
of  Hwai-k'ing,  north  of  the  Hwang-ho,  consists  of  a  fertile  plais, 
"  rendered  park-like  by  numerous  plantations  of  trees  tad 
shrubs,  among  which  thick  bosquets  of  bamboo  contrast  irith 
the  gloomy  groves  of  cypress."    All  kinds  of  cereals  grav 
luxuriantly,   and   the  general  productiveness  of   the  distnct 
is  indicated  by  the  extreme  dcnseness  of  the  population.   7k 
most  noticeable  feature  in  that  portion  of  the  province  wbkk 
is  properiy  called  Ho-nan  is  the  Fu-niu  Shan  range,  whidi  ran 
east  and  west  across  this  part  of  the  province.    Coal  is  found  oa 
the  south  of  the  Hwang-ho  in  the  districts  of  Ho-nan  Fb^  tk 
ancient  capital,  Lushan  and  Ju  Chow.    Hie  chief  ptcdaea 
of  the  province  are,  however,  agricultural,  especially  ia  tk 
valley  of  the  Tang-ho  and  Pai-ho,  which  is  an  extensive  lad 
densely  populated  plain  running  north  and  south  fien  tk 
Fu-niu  Shan.    Cotton  is  also  grown  extensivdy  and  fbms 
the  principal  article  of  export,  and  a  considerable  qoist^ 
of  wild  silk  is  produced  from  the  Fu-niu  Shan.    Three  rosdi 
from  the  east  and  south  unite  at  Ho-nan  Fu,  and  one  from  tk 
west.    The  southern  road  leads  to  Ju  Chow,  where  it  foda, 
one  branch  going  to  Shi-ki-ch£n,  connecting  the  trade  bon 
Fan-cheng,  Han-kow,  and  the  Han  river  generaUy,  and  the  otkr 
to  Chow-kia-k'ow  near  the  dty  of  Ch'£n-chow  Fu,  at  the  cob* 
fluence  of  the  three  rivers  which  unite  to  form  the  Sha-ho;  tk 
second  road  runs  parallel  with  the  Hwang-ho  to  K*ai-fteg  Fo; 
the  third  crosses  the  Hwahg-ho  at  M£ngching  Hien,  and  ptsss 
thence  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to  Hwai-k'ing  Fu,  SeiMrt 
Hien  and  Wei-hui  Fu,  at  which  place  it  joins  the  hi^  road 
from  Peking  to  Fan-cheng;  and  the  western  road  foOons  tk 
southern  bank  of  the  Hwang-ho  for  250  m.  to  its  gcett  bead 
at  the  fortified  i>ass  known  as  the  Tung-kwan,  wl^re  it  joins  tk 
great  wagon  road  leading  through  Shan-si  from  Peking  to  SitpM 
Fu.    Ho-nan  is  now  traversed  iK>rth  to  south  by  the  Pddof' 
Hankow  railway  (completed  1905).    The  line  crosses  the  Hvtuf- 
ho  by  Yung-tse  and  runs  east  of  the  Fu-niu  Shan.    Bxandi  Kaei 
serve  Ho-nan  Fu  and  K'ai-ftog  Fu. 

HONAVAR,  or  Onore,  a  seaport  of  British  India,  te  tk 
North  Kanara  district  of  Bombay.  Pop.  (1901)  6929.  It  ii 
mentioned  as  a  place  of  trade  as  early  as  the  i6th  century,  iitd 
is  associated  with  two  interesting  incidents  in  An^Intfiu 
history.  In  1670,  the  English  factors  here  had  a  buB4oc 
which  unfortunately  killed  a  sacred  bull,  in  revenge  for  whid 
they  were  all  murdered,  to  the  number  of  eighteen  pcrsois, 
by  an  enraged  mob.  In  1784  it  was  bravely  defended  for  tkee 
months  by  Captain  Torriano  and  a  detachment  of  sepoys  agVBlt 
the  army  of  Tippoo  Sultan. 

HONDA,  or  San  Bartolomeo  de  Honda,  a  town  of  tki 
department  of  Tolima,  Colombia,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Mafdaku 
river,  580  m.  above  its  mouth.    In  1906  Mr  F.  Loraine  Frta 
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tttinuted  the  popokHoD  at  7000.  It  is  about  650  ft.  above 
aea-levd  and  stands  at  the  entrance  to  a  narrow  valley  formed 
by  spurs  of  the  Central  Cordillera,  through  which  a  picturesque 
little  stream,  called  the  Guali,  flows  into  the  Magd^ena.  The 
town  overlooks  the  rapids  of  the  Magdalena,  and  is  thnt  in 
doady  by  spurs  of  the  Eastern  and  Central  Cordilleras.  The 
dimate  is  hot  and  damp  and  the  temperature  frequently  rises 
to  102*  F.  in  the  shade.  Honda  dates  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  and  has  been  one  of  the  important  centres  of 
traffic  in  South  America  for  three  hundred  years.  Within  the 
dty  there  b  an  iron  bridge  acroas  the  Guali,  and  there  is  a  sus- 
pension bridge  acToaa  the  Magdalena  at  the  hoid  of  the  rapids.  A 
railway  x8  m.  long  connects  with  the  landing  place  of  LaDorada, 
or  Las  Yq^nas,  where  the  steamers  of-  the  lower  Magdalena 
dischaxge  and  receive  their  cargoes  (the  <Ad  landing  at  Carocali 
nearer  the  rapids  having  been  abandoned),  and  with  Arran- 
caplumas,  x)  m.  above,  whete  navigation  of  the  upper  river 
begins.  Up  to  1908  the  greater  part  of  the  traffic  for  Bogoti 
crossed  the  river  at  this  point,  and  was  carried  on  mule-back 
over  the  old  eammo  real,  which  was  at  best  only  a  rough  bridle- 
path over  which  tran^x>rtation  to  Bogot&  (67  m.  distant)  was 
laborioos  and  hi^y  expensive;  now  the  transshipment  is 
made  to  smaller  steamboats  on  the  upper  river  for  carriage  to 
Girardot,  93  m.  distant,  from  which  place  a  railway  runs  to  the 
BogotA  pilateau.    Honda  was  neariy  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 

in  1808.        

HOMDBOOBnOt,  HBLCHIOR  V  (e.  1636-1695),  DuUh 
painter,  was  bom  at  Utrecht,  it  is  said,  about  1636,  and  died 
at  Amsterdam  on  the  3rd  of  April  1695.  Old  historians  say 
that,  being  the  grandson  of  Gillis  and  son  of  Gisbert  d'Hoode- 
ooeter,  as  well  as  nephew  of  J.  B.  Weenix,  he  was  brought  up 
by  the  last  two  to  the  profession  of  painting.  Of  Weenix  we 
know  that  he  married  one  Josina  d*Hondecoeter  in  1638. 
Mckhior  was,  therefore,  related  to  Weenix,  who  certainly 
influenced  his  style.  As  to  Gillis  and  Gisbert  some  poinu  still 
remain  obscure,  and  it  is  difficult  to  accept  the  statement  that 
they  stood  towards  each  other  in  the  relation  of  father  and  son, 
aioce  both  were  registered  as  painters  at  Utrecht  in  1637.  Both 
it  appears  had  practised  art  before  coming  to  Utrecht,  but  where 
they  resided  or  what  they  painted  is  uncertain.  Unhappily 
pictures  scarcely  help  us  to  clear  up  the  mysteiy.  In  the  FOrsten 
berg  collection  at  Donaueschingen  there  is  a  "  Concert  of  Birds 
dated  x6ao,  and  signed  with  the  monogram  G.  D.  H.;  and  we 
may  presume  that  G.  D.  H.  is  the  man  whose  "  Hen  and  Chickens 
in  a  Landscape  **  in  the  gallery  of  Rotterdam  is  inscribed  "  G.  D. 
Hondeooeter,  X653  ";  but  is  the  first  letter  of  the  monogram 
to  stand  for  Gillis  or  Gisbert?  In  the  museums  of  Dresden  and 
Casael  landscapes  with  sportsmen  are  catalogued  under  the 
name  of  Gabriel  de  Heusch  (?),  one  of  them  dated  xs39i  and 
certified  with  the  monogram  G.  D.  H.,  challenging  attention 
by  resemblance  to  a  canvas  of  the  same  class  inscribed  G.  D. 
Hond.  in  the  Berlin  Museum.  The  question  here  is  also  whether 
G.  means  Gillis  or  Gisbert.  Obviously  there  are  two  artists 
to  consider,  one  of  whom  paunts  birds,  the  other  landscapes 
and  sportsmen.  Perhaps  the  first  b  Gisbert,  whose  son  Mdchior 
also  chose  birds  as  hb  peculiar  subject.  Weenix  too  would 
naturally  teach  hb  nephew  to  study  the  feathered  tribe.  Mdchior, 
however,  began  hb  career  with  a  different  spedality  from  that 
by  which  he  b  usually  known.  Mr  de  Stuers  affirms  that  he 
produced  sea-pieces.  One  of  his  eariiest  works  b  a  *'  Tub  with 
Fish,"  dated  1655,  in  the  galleiy  of  Brunswick.  But  Mdchior 
soon  abandoned  &^  or  fowl  He  acquired  celebrity  as  a  painter 
of  birds  only,  which  he  represented  not  exdusivdy,  h'ke  Fyt, 
ms  the  gamekeeper's  perquisite  after  a  day's  shooting,  or  stock 
of  a  podterer's  shop,  but  as  living  beings  with  passions,  joys, 
fears  and  quarreb,  to  which  naturalists  will  tcU  us  that  birds 
mre  subject.  Without  the  brilliant  tone  and  high  finish  of  Fyt, 
b»  Dutch  rival's  birds  are  full  of  action;  and,  as  Bflrger  truly 
says,  Hondeooeter  displays  the  maternity  of  the  hen  with  as 
much  tendemeaa  and  feeling  as  Raphael  the  maternity  of 
Madonnas.  But  Fyt  was  at  home  in  depicting  the  coat  of 
deer  and  dop  as  well  as  plumage.    Hondecoeter  cultivates  a 
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narrower  fidd,  and  seldom  goes  beyond  a  oock-fig^t  or  a  display 
of  mere  bird  life.  Very  few  of  hb  pictures  are  dated,  though 
more  are  signed.  Amongst  the  former  we  should  note  the  "J^ch- 
daw  deprived  of  hb  Borrowed  Plumes  "  (167 1),  at  the  Hague, 
of  which  Earl  Cadogan  has  a  variety;  or  "  Game  and  Poultry  " 
and  "  A  Spaniel  hunting  a  Partridge  "  (167  3),  in  the  gallery  of 
Brusseb;  or  "  A  Park  with  Poultry  "  (x686)  at  the  Hermitage  of 
St  Petersburg.  Hondecoeter,  in  great  favour  with  the  magnates 
of  the  Netherlands,  became  a  member  of  the  painters'  academy 
at  the  Hague  in  X659.  William  lU.  employed  him  to  paint  hb 
menagerie  at  Loo,  and  the  picture,  now  at  the  Hague  museum, 
shows  that  he  could  at  a  pinch  overcome  the  difficulty  of 
representing  Indb's  cattle,  elephants  and  gazeUes.  But  he 
b  better  in  homelier  works,  with  which  he  adorned  the  royd 
chateaux  of  Bensberg  and  Oranienstein  at  different  periods 
of  hb  life  (Hague  and  Amsterdam).  In  x688  Hondecoeter  took 
the  freedom  of  the  dty  of  Amsterdam,  where  he  resided  till  hb 
death.  Hb  earliest  works  are  more  conscientious,  lighter  and 
more  transparent  than  hb  later  ones.  At  all  times  he  b  bold 
of  touch  and  sure  of  eye,  giving  the  motion  of  birds  with  great 
spirit  and  accuracy.  Hb  masterpieces  are  at  the  Hague  and  at 
Amsterdam.  But  there  are  fine  examples  in  private  collections 
in  England,  and  in  the  public  galleries  of  Berlin,  Caen,  Carlsruhe, 
Cassd,  Cologne,  Copenhagen,  Dresden,  Dublin,  Florence, 
Glasgow,  Hanover,  London,  Lyons,  Montpdlier,  Munich,  Paris, 
Rotterdam,  Rouen,  St  Petersburg,  Stuttgart  and  Vienna. 

HONDURAS,  a  republic  of  Centrd  America,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  CaribbeaJi  Sea,  E.  by  Nicaragua,  S.  by  Nicaragua, 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Sdvador,  and  W.  by  Guatemala.  (For 
map  see  Centhal  Akexica.)  Pop.  (1905)  500,136;  area, 
about  46,500  sq.  m.  Honduras  b  said  to  owe  its  name,  meaning 
in  Spanish  "  depths,"  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  its  origind 
Spanish  explorera  in  finding  anchorage  off  its  shores;  Cape 
Gradas  ft  Dios  (Cape  *'  Thanks  to  God  ")  b  the  name  bestowed, 
for  andogous  reasons,  on  its  easternmost  headland,  which 
shelters  a  small  harbour,  now  induded  in  Nicaragua.  Modem 
navigators  are  not  confronted  by  the  same  difficulty;  for, 
dthough  the  north  coast  b  xmbroken  by  any  remaricable  inlet 
except  the  Carataska  Lagoon,  a  land-locked  lake  on  the  east, 
with  a  narrow  entrance  from  the  sea,  there  are  many  small 
bays  and  estuaries,  such  as  those  of  Puerto  Cortes,  Omoa,  Ulua, 
La  Ceiba  and  Trujillo,  which  serve  as  harbours.  The  broad 
basin  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  bounded  by  Honduras,  Guatemala 
and  British  Honduras,  b  known  as  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Honduras. 
Severd  islets  and  the  important  group  of  the  Bay  Islands 
(q.9.)  bdong  to  the  republic.  On  the  Padfic  the  Hondurian 
Uttord  b  short  but  of  great  commercid  vdue;  for  it  consists 
of  a  frontage  of  some  60  m.  on  the  Bay  of  Fonseca  (f.v.),  one  of 
the  finest  naturd  harbours  in  the  worid.  The  islands  of  Tigre, 
Sacate  Grande  and  Gueguensi,  in  the  bay,  belong  to  Honduras. 

The  frontier  which  separates  the  republic  from  Nicaragua 
extends  across  the  continent  from  E.N.E  to  W.S.W.  It  b 
defined  by  the  river  Segovb,  Wanks  or  Coco,  for  about  one- 
third  of  the  distance;  it  then  deflects  across  the  watershed  on 
the  east  and  south  of  the  river  Choluteca,  crosses  the  main 
Nicaraguan  Cordillera  (mountdn  chain)  and  follows  the  river 
Negro  to  the  Bay  of  Fonseca.  The  line  of  separation  from 
Sdvador  b  irregubriy  drawn,  first  in  a  northerly  and  then  in 
a  westerly  direction;  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Goascoran,  in  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  it  ends  xa  m.  W.  of  San 
Francisco  dty.  At  this  point  begins  the  Guatemalan  frontier, 
the  largest  section  of  which  b  deUmited  dong  the  crests  of  the 
Sierra  de  MerendoiL  On  the  Caribbean  seaboard  the  estuary 
of  the  Motagua  forms  the  boundary  between  Honduras  and 
Guatemala. 

Physical  Km/afes.— The  general  asoect  of  the  country  it  moan* 
tainous;  its  southern  hdf  is  tiaverwd  by  a  continuation  of  the  main 
Nicaraguan  Cordillera.  The  chain  does  not,  !n  thb  republic,  approach 
within  so  or  60  m.  of  the  Padfic;  nor  does  it  throughout  maintain 
its  general  character  of  an  unbroken  range,  but  wmetioics  turns 
back  on  itself,  forming  interior  basins  or  valleys,  within  which  are 
collected  the  headwaters  of  the  streams  that  traverse  the  country  in 
the  direction  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    Nevertheleas,  viewed  from  the 
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Pacific,  It  pmnli  ttw  ippan  ■      -     . .  ^^  ^^  eojitana  doscly  to  the  iborlgliul  raoda  of  Btci    titj 

voluiucpnlotoinHnEBlnvc  dl  cultivate  the  loi],  and  are  good  and  induairioua  bbBDm 

™'^X  ftlXCte  ,n  *  •™"  P°"»°  ol  the  ™»M.  abov.  (^  C«d»,  k  oc^ 

and  that  the  lubordinate  mu  by  the  Sarahs*,  a  mued  nee  of  Induuii  and  negras,  «Ud, 

volcanic  tonM.    Ai  one  poini  however,   b   lot    dlsappeaHag.    Spreading   tkmt   the  inliR 

«™' '"""=«  """y,"!™  north  coaUkie  ihe  Cariba,  •  vigorous  race,  deKcnduu  d  tk 

S  wTsll!! "iSSTwTpEiPlh  C'rt'"  of  St  Vincent,  one  oi  the  Windward  Uaub.    Tta^ 

noRh  10  the  Ailuitic,  and  the  lo  the  number  ot  5000,  were  deported  in  1706  by  the  EngU 

10  the  Pacific.     Thoe  ihire  ni  landed  on  the  island  of  Roalan.    They  MUl  rnain  tint 

peal  tranivne  ™lley  rwchit  nMive  lantuage.  although  it  lends  to  diaa[^>eat  and  be  itfltai 

™J^'SSii^tSIir"'T5.  ^y  Spanilh  *ad  ■  baatard  dialect  of  Engliah;  Ihey  an  actin, 

Honduru  an  not  volcanic  in  c  Induilriou  and  provident,  forming  the  chi^  rcUance  o(  Ik 

thoK  oil  Che  Kutti,  which  Km  mahogai^y  ciiiten  on  the  coast.     A  portion  of  them,  who  hart 

all  the  hiBhlanda.of  the  Atlj  ,  minure  of  negro  blood,  are  called  (he  BUck  Cariha.    IVt 

'"^J^i^^li^^S!^^  gS  pmfoa  the  Romui  Catholic  religion,  hut  retain  many  of  th* 

"     ■  native  ritti  and  tuperstitiona.    In  the  departmcntx  of  Cncka, 
Comayagua  and  Cbcluteca  are  many  piuely  Indian  lowni. 
-, -— ^-—    -— - — "-  The  aiEiegale  population,  acrotdiag  to  an  offidal  euiaule 

=4--U^'Su*^iS^S^4bl^'^™li^"^tK'u^^^^  n™l«  i"  '9^5.  >•  S",.36,  but  a  complete  and  aatisfact-r 

U  Iriboury  the  Humuya.    It  naei  in  the  fdain  of  Conui]r*gua  censul  cannot  he  taken  throughout  the  country,  ainci  Ik 

■'■  "-■■-  '-lanuciitdrainiawideexpanieof  leiTitorv,  ignorant  maiiea  oi  the  people,  and  especially  the  Indiana,  avoid 

K-lhlM  of  the  ocin  atate,  and  probably  ,  censua  as  !n  some  way  connected  wilh  tnilitanr  couwripaa 

....n:.t^'^:^tij's^'^.S^l^y"i'^'^-  O't«.tion.    The  bulk  or  the  Sp^ush  population  exiau  on  U. 

Kd  by  •wnien  of  l^hidnuybi  for  the  greater  put  ofiucoum  Pacific  slope  of  the  continent,  whOe  no  the  Atlantic  dediwy 

Rio  Ranian  or  Agiun  ii  a  Urge  stream  falling  into  (be  AllaiKic  the  country  is  uninhabited  ot  but  sparsely  occupied  by  luliaa 

ne«rTra)Ulo,wi(h.ioi^lcnKlh<i(aboutl»m.  lulargeytribuury  tribes,  of  which  the  number  is  ■holly  unknown.     In  loo;  Ikn 

islhe  Rio  Mangualil,  celcbisled  for  Its  gold  washinM,  and  It  may  he  __<.„,  ,u,.  ,,  :_i,,i.;.._..  >_,.«  »    1....  .n  .k.lT-..i.u. 

ucended  by  bSau  ol  lijhl  draft  for  fci.    Rio^nto.  Negro  or  T*"=  """  »''"'  "  "habitants  per  sq,  m.,  but  all  (be  availsUe 

Black  River,  caUed  ■!»  Poyn  er  Pom  >•  ■  coodderable  Bream.  daU  tend  to  show  that  the  popuUuan  incttases  rapidly,  ovng 

navigable  by  Hnall  vskU  Isr  about  te  m.    Some  En^ish  Kiile-  to  the  continuous  eicess  of  births  over  deaths.     The  fini  aoM, 

>Miit8wefeniadeonim»iik.di.ringtheiMicen(ury.   ThePatuta  taken  in  1791,  gave  the  total  popuUtion  «•  only  os,5oa.    Ttar 

rises  near  the  fronder  of  Nicaragua,  and  eoten  the  Adantic  eut  ,,  ..,,.    , ';   '  fjl„  „  i„„„iJ,,\„„  "pJ™' 

of  the  Bnis  or  Brewer  Iwxin.  The  Segovia  la  (he  longot  river  i*  j!".«  emigration  ot  immigiation.      _ 

In  Central  America,  ™ng  wilhin  Jo  in.  of  the  Bay  of  Fonvca.        Ckitf  rmiH,— The  capital  is  Tegucigalpa  {pop.  1905,  «k* 

and  Bowing  into_The  Caribboa  Sea  at  Cape  Ctaciaa  1  Din  (lee  jj/joo);  otber  important  towns  are  Juligalpa  (iS,doo),  Coaija- 

80W  hKoIbe  Pacific— The  gm  (Sooo),  and  the  seaports  of  Amapala  (4000),  Trujillo  {looo), 
and  Puerto  Cortes  (ssoo).    Tlicsc  an  described  in  arfaialt 


GoaKoran,  Nacaome and CholuiRa.  the lait  named ha\ ...  _ 
of  about  ISO  m.  The  Goucniao.  which  almoH  inlerlocL 
the  tiumuya.  In  (be  plain  of  ComayaEua.  has  a  lenglh  cl 

So  m.   The  late  of  Y.«oa  or  Taulibei.  the  o-'-  i ^i—i 

KoDdorai.  and  it  about  as  m.  in  length,  by 


ilAbe  IS  (he  only  lar^  inland  lake  in    and  Santa  Rosa  have  upwards  of  t( 

the  rivtra  laiCique  and  Sacapa,  which  unite  about  15  m.  from  the 
lake;  aad  i(  is  dialned  on  the  north  by  the  Rio  Blanco,  a  nirrov. 
deepiueani  falling  Into  the  Ulua.    It  has  also  a  feeder  on  (henonh. 

beie  comn  to  (he  luTfiCE.  The  Carataska  or  Canusca  lagoon  ii  a 
■hallow  Bll.wate^  lake  connected  by  a  narrow  channel  with  the 

lanre  nndy  islaoda. 

flonduraa  meinbles  the  neighbouring  countries  In  (he  general 
charactef  of  its  geokigjcal  formations,  faoiu  and  flora.  Here,  as  In 
other  Central  American  ata(eL  there  are  bu(  (wo  aeasDos,  (he  wee, 
fnini  May  to  November,  and  (be  dry,  from  November  (o  May.  On 
the  maiu  lowlandi  of  the  A(lan(lc  coast  (be  dilute  Is  oppixulw, 
but  on  the  highlands  of  (he  ln(erIor  i(  Is  dellihtfuL  At  Tegucigalpa. 
on  the  uplands,  a  year's  obiervationsshoweothe  maximum  tempm- 
ture  (D  be  90*  F.  in  May.  and  (he  minimum  to  be  so*  F,  in  December, 
the  raABe  of  variation  during  (be  whole  year  beinv  within  40*  F. 

a«  ^  Ckntial  Avnaicai  Gisloty,  Fauia.  Aom,  aimaU. 

.  tnkabitatiii. — The  [nbabitaJiU  of  Bonduiu  are  [a  many 
cases  ol  the  Indian  or  aborigiDid  type,  and  the  European  element 
ts  veiy  email,  although  it  shares  in  the  social,  poUtical  and 
economic  preponderance  of  (he  Spanish-speaking  half-castes 
{LadiMi  or  Uislias),  .  ■  ■  ■  ■         ■ 


interesling  relics  of  the  native  civilization  which  was  destroyed 

by  the  Spanish  invaders  in  the  i6th  century.     In  the  ea>.era 
portion  oi  (he  state,  between  the  Ria  Roman,  Cape  Gtaciu 

tobacco,  nigar,  01 
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;".V£.:'.':„js^^q 

1  Dios,  and  the  Segovia  river,  the  country  is  almost  eiclusively 

e  are  enpoited  (0  Cuba,  lid 

oaupied  by  native  Indian  tribes,  known  under  the  general 

^nK;'.^:!",^^ 

names  of  Xicaques  and  Poyas.     In  many  districts  the  Indians 
ace  known  as  Lencas,  a  generic  name  which  includes  several 

y.    Turtle  and  fiili  a 

en  before  (be  LaniiheooiiiifK. 

«;'J£Si; 

!"^"d°by'^In"A™r 

tribes  have  accepted  the  Roman  Catholic  teligion,  and  live 

S'IPS 

probably  about  90,000  la  aU,  who  live  among  the  mounlains, 

coal'  have  bun  ' 

found,'  but  the  csu 
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prevented  the  exploitation  of  any  of  thtae  mineralc  on  a  lari^  icale, 
and  the  total  value  of  the  ores  exported  was  only  £174,800  in  190A 
and  jC9J9.436  in  1005.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  a  normal 
vear  ranges  from  about  £500,000  to  £600,000,  and  that  of  the  imports 
from  £4«>,ooo  to  £550,ooa  Apart  irom  minerals  the  most  valuable 
oommocuty  exported  is  bananas  (£209,263  in  1905);  ooco-nuts, 
timber,  hides,  oeer-skina,  feathers,  coRee,  sarsaparilla  and  rubber  are 
items  of  minor  importance.  Nearly  oo  %  of  the  exports  are  shipped 
to  the  United  States,  which  also  send  to  Honduras  more  than  half  of 
its  imports.  These  chiefly  consist  of  cotton  Kpods,  hardware  and 
provisions.  The  manufacturing  industries  of  flonduias  include  the 
plattinff  of  straw  hats,  dgar-maldng,  brick-making  and  the  distilla- 
tion oT  spirits. 

Finanu, — Owing  to  the  greater  variety  of  its  products  and  the 
posaession  of  a  metallic  currency,  Honduras  is  less  affected  bv 
fluctuatwna  of  exchange  than  the  neighbouring  republics,  in  which 
little  except  paper  money  circulates.  ^  The  monetary  unit  is  the  silver 
^S0  or  dollar  of  too  cents,  which  weighs  25  grammes,  •900  fine,  and 
IS  worth  about  is.  8d.;  the  gold  dollar  u  worth  about  4a.  The 
principal  coins  in  circulation  are  the  i-cent  copper  |»ece,  5,  10,  20, 
25  and  so  cents,  and  I  peso  silver  pieces,  and  i,  5,  10  and  20  dollar 
fold  pieces.  The  metnc  system  01  weights  and  measures,  adopted 
oflicially  on  the  ist  of  April  1897,  has  not  supplanted  the  older 
Spanish  standards  in  general  use.  There  is  only  one  bank  in  the 
republic,  the  Banco  d§  lionduras,  «nth  its  head  omce  at  Tegucigalpa. 
Its  bills  are  legal  tender  for  all  debts  due  to  the  state. 

la  July  1909  the  foreign  debt  of  Honduras,  with  arrears  of  interest, 
amounted  to  £22470^10,  of  which  more  than  £17,000,000  were  for 
arrears  of  interest.  The  principal  was  borrowed  between  1867  and 
1870.  chiefly  for  railway  construction;  but  it  was  mainly  devoted  to 
other  purposes  and  no  interest  has  been  paid  since  1872.  The 
republic  b  thus  practically  bankrupt.  The  revenue,  derived  chiefly 
from  customs  and  from  the  spirit,  gunpowder  and  tobacco  monopolies 
reached  an  average  of  about  £26^.000  during  the  five  years  1901- 
1903;  the  expenditure  in  normal  years  is  about  £250,000.  The 
principal  spending  departments  are  those  of  war,  finance,  public 
works  and  education. 

Cemstiiutiou  and  Capernment. — The  constitution  of  Honduras, 
promulgated  in  1839  and  frequently  amended,  was  to  a  great 
extent  recast  in  1880.  It  was  again  remodelleid  in  2894,  when 
a  new  charter  was  proclaimed.  This  instrument  gives  the 
leglsUtive  power  to  a  congress  of  deputies  elected  for  four 
years  by  popular  vote,  in  the  ratio  of  <Mie  member  for  every 
10.000  inhabitants.  Congress  meets  on  the  ist  of  January 
and  sits  for  sixty  consecutive  days.  The  executive  is  entrusted 
to  the  president,  who  b  nominated  and  elected  for  four  years 
by  popolar  vote,  and  is  re-eligible  for  a  second  but  not  for  a  third 
consecutive  term.  He  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  ministers 
representing  the  departments  of  the  interior,  war,  finance, 
public  worits,  education  and  justice.  For  purposes  of  k)cal 
administration  the  republic  is  divided  into  sixteen  departments. 
The  highest  judicial  power  is  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
consists  of  five  popularly  elected  judges;  there  are  also  four 
Courts  of  Appeal,  besides  subordinate  departmental  and  district 
tribunals.  Tlie  active  army  consists  of  about  500  regular  soldiers 
and  20,oee  militia,  recruited  by  conscription  from  all  able- 
bodied  males  between  the  ages  oi  twenty  and  thirty.  Service 
in  the  reserve  Is  obligatory  for  a  further  period  of  ten  years. 

Rdigicn  and  BdueaHon, — ^Roman  Catholicism  is  the  creed  of  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  population;  but  the  constitution  p;rants  com- 
plete libesty  to  all  rdi^us  communities,  and  no  Chureh  is  supported 
by  public  funds  or  receives  any  other  special  privilege.  Education  is 
free,  secular  and  compulsory  for  children  between  the  a^  of  seven 
and  fifteen.  There  are  primary  schools  in  every  convement  centre, 
but  the  percentage  of  illiterates  is  high,  especially  among  the  Indians. 
The  state  maintains  a  central  institute  and  a  university  at  Teguci- 
galpa, a  school  of  jurisprudence  at  Comayagua,  and  colleges  for 
srcondary  education,  with  special  schools  for  teachers,  in  each  de- 
partment.   The  annual  cost  of  primary  education  is  about  £1 1 ,000. 

History.— It  was  at  Cape  Honduras  that  Columbus  first 
landed  on  the  American  continent  In  1503,  and  took  possession 
of  the  country  on  behalf  of  Spain.  The  first  settlement  was 
made  in  1534  by  order  of  Hernando  Cortes,  who  had  heard 
rumoun  of  rich  and  populous  empires  in  this  re^on,  and  sent 
his  lieutenant  Christobal  de  Olid  to  found  a  Spanish  colony. 
Olid  endeavoured  to  establish  an  independent  principality,  and, 
in  order  to  resume  control  of  the  settlers,  Cortes  was  compelled 
to  undertake  the  long  and  arduous  march  across  the  mountains 
of  southern  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  In  the  spring  of  1525  he 
reached  the  colony  and  founded  the  dty  which  is  now  Puerto 
Cortci.  He  cntnisted  the  administration  to  a  new  governor. 


whose  successors  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  king,  and  returned 
to  Mexico  in  1526.  By  1539,  when  Honduras  was  incorporated 
in  the  captaincy-general  of  Guatemala,  the  mines  of  the  province 
had  proved  to  be  the  richest  as  yet  discovered  in  the  New  Worid 
and  several  large  cities  had  come  into  existence.  The  system 
imder  which  Honduras  was  administered  from  1539  to  1821, 
when  it  repudiated  the  authority  of  the  Spanish  crown,  the 
effects  of  that  system,  the  part  subsequently  played  by  Honduras 
in  the  protracted  struggle  for  Central  American  unity,  and  the 
invasion  by  William  Walker  and  his  fellow-adventurexB  (1856- 
x86o),  are  fully  described  under  Centsal  America. 

War  and  revolution  had  stunted  the  economic  growth  of 
the  country  and  retarded  every  attempt  at  social  or  political 
reform;  its  future  was  mortgaged  by  the  assumption  of  an 
enormous  burden  of  debt  in  1869  and  1870.  A  renewal  of  war 
with  Guatemala  in  1871,  and  a  revolution  three  years  later 
in  the  interests  of  the  ex-president  Medina,  brought  about 
the  intervention  of  the  neighbouring  states  and  the  provisional 
appointment  to  the  presidency  of  Marco  Aurelio  Soto,  a  nominee 
of  Guatemala.  This  appointment  proved  successful  and  was 
confirmed  by  popular  vote  in  1877  and  x88o,  when  a  new  con- 
stitution was  issued  and  the  seat  of  government  fixed  at  Teguci- 
galpa. Fresh  outbreaks  of  civil  war  occurred  frequently  between 
1883  and  X903;  the  republic  was  bankrupt  and  progress  again 
at  a  standstill.  In  1903  Manuel  Bonilla,  an  able,  popular  and 
experienced  general,  gained  the  presidency  and  seemed  likely 
to  repeat  the  success  of  Soto  in  maintaining  order.  As  his  term 
of  office  drew  to  a  close,  and  his  re-election  appeared  certain, 
the  supporters  of  rival  candidates  and  some  of  his  own  dissatisfied 
adherents  intrigued  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Nicaragua 
for  his  overthrow.  Bonilla  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  con- 
solidating his  own  position  which  a  successful  war  would  offer; 
Jos£  Santos  Zclaya,  the  president  of  Nicaragua,  was  equally 
ambitious;  and  several  alleged  violations  of  territory  had 
embittered  popular  feeling  on  both  sides.  The  United  States 
and  Mexican  governments  endeavoured  to  secure  a  peaceful 
settlement  without  intervention,  but  failed.  At  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  February  1907  the  Hondurian  forces  were  cqm- 
manded  by  Bonilla  in  person  and  by  General  Sotero  Barahona 
his  minister  of  war.  One  of  their  chief  subordinates  was  Lee 
Christmas,  an  adventurer  from  Memphis,  Tennessee,  who 
had  previously  been  a  locomotive-driver.  Honduras  received 
active  support  from  his  aUy,  Salvador,  and  was  favoured  by 
public  opinion  throughout  Central  America.  But  from  the 
outset  the  Nicaraguans  proved  victorious,  largely  owing  to 
their  remarkable  mobility.  Their  superior  naval  force  enabled 
them  to  capture  Puerto  Cortes  and  La  Cdba,  and  to  threaten 
other  cities  on  the  Caribbean  coast;  on  land  they  were  aided 
by  a  body  of  Hondurian  rebels,  who  also  established  a  pro- 
visional government.  Zelaya  captured  Tegucigalpa  after  severe 
fighting,  and  besieged  Bonilla  in  Amapala.  Lee  Christmas 
was  killed.  The  surrender  of  Amapala  on  the  xith  of  April 
practically  ended  the  war.  Bonilla  took  refuge  on  board  the 
United  States  cruiser  **  Chicago."  A  noteworthy  feature 
of  the  war  was  the  attitude  of  the  American  naval  officers,  who 
landed  marines,  arranged  the  surrender  of  Amapala,  and  pre- 
vented Nicaragua  prolonging  hostilities.  Honduras  was  now 
evacuated  by  the  Nicaraguans  and  her  provisional  government 
was  recognized  by  Zelaya.  Miguel  R.  Davila  was  president  In 
1908  and  1909. 

BiBLiocRArHY.^)fficial  documents  such  as  the  annual  presi- 
dential message  and  the  reports  of  the  ministries  are  published  in 
Spanish  at  Tegucigalpa.  Other  periodical  publications  which  throw 
much  light  on  the  movement  of  trade  and  politics  are  the  British 
Foreign  Office  reports  (London,  annual).  United  States  consular 
reports  (Washington,  monthly),  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Republics  (Washington),  and  reports  of  the  Council  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Foreign  Bondholders  (London,  annual).  For  a  more  com- 
Krchensive  account  of  the  country  and  its  history,  the  works  of 
L.  Sapper.  E.  G.  Squicr,  A.  H.  Keane  and  T.  Child,  cited  under 
CENraAL  America,  are  important.  See  also  £.  Pelletier,  Honduras 
et  ses  porU:  documents  opciels  snr  U  ckewtin-de-fer  interocianigut 
(Paris,  1869);  E.  G.  Squier,  Honduras:  Descriptive,  Historical  and 
Statistical  (London.  1870):  C.  Charles.  Honduras  (Chicago,  18^); 
Handbook  oj  Honduras,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Amencaa 
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Boufigeois,  Breve  noticia  sobre  Honduras  (Tegucigalpa,  1900}. 


HONE.  NATHANIEL  (1718-1784),  British  painter,  was  the 
son  of  a  merchant  at  Dublin;  and  without  any  regular  training 
acquired  in  his  youth  much  skill  as  a  portrait-painter.  Early 
in  his  career  he  left  Dublin  for  England  and  worked  first  in 
various  provincial  towns,  but  ultimately  settled  in  London, 
where  he  soon  made  a  considerable  reputation.  His  oil-paintings 
were  deddedly  popular,  but  he  gained  his  chief  success  by  his 
miniatures  and  enamels,  which  he  executed  with  masterly 
capacity.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Incorporated  Society 
of  Artists  and  afterwards  a  foundation  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy;  but  he  had  several  disagreements  with  his  fellow- 
members  of  that  institution,  and  on  one  occasion  they  rejected 
two  of  his  pictures,  one  of  which  was  regarded  as  a  satire  on 
Reynolds  and  the  other  on  Angelica  Kauffman.  Most  of  his 
contributions  to  the  Academy  exhibitions  were  portraits. 
The  quality  of  his  work  varied  greatly,  but  the  merit  of  his 
miniatures  and  enamels  entitles  him  to  a  place  among  the  ablest 
artists  of  the  British  school.  He  executed  also  a  few  mezzo- 
tint plates  of  reasonable  importance,  and  some  etchings.  His 
portrait,  painted  by  himself  two  years  before  his  death,  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

HONB.  WILUAM  (1780-1842),  English  writer  and  bookseller, 
was  bom  at  Bath  on  the  3rd  of  Jime  1780.  His  father  brought 
up  his  children  with  the  sectarian  narrowness  that  so  frequently 
produces  reaction.  Hone  received  no  systematic  education, 
and  was  taught  to  read  from  the  Bible  only.  His  father  having 
removed  to  London  in  1783,  he  was  in  1790  placed  in  an  attorney's 
office.  After  two  and  a  half  years  spent  in  the  office  of  a  solicitor 
at  Chatham  he  returned  to  London  to  become  clerk  to  a  solicitor 
in  Gray's  Inn.  But  he  disliked  the  law,  and  had  already  acquired 
a  taste  for  free-thought  and  political  agitation.  Hone  married 
in  x8oo,  and  started  a  book  and  print  shop  with  a  circulating 
library  in  Lambeth  Walk.  He  soon  removed  to  St  Martin's 
Churchyard,  where  he  brought  out  his  first  publication,  Shaw's 
Gardener  fi8o6).  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  and  his  friend, 
John  Bone,  tried  to  realize  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  popular 
savings  banks,  and  even  haid  an  interview  on  the  subject  with 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  This  scheme,  however, 
failed.  Bone  joined  him  next  in  a  bookseller's  business;  but 
Hone's  habits  were  not  those  of  a  tradesman,  and  bankruptcy 
was  the  result.  He  was  in  181  x  chosen  by  the  booksellers  as 
auctioneer  to  the  trade,  and  had  an  office  in  Ivy  Lane.  Independ- 
ent investigations  carried  on  by  him  into  the  condition  of 
lunatic  asylums  led  again  to  business  difficulties  and  failure, 
but  he  took  a  small  lodging  in  the  Old  Bailey,  keeping  himself 
and  his  now  large  family  by  contributions  to  magazines  and 
reviews.  He  hired  a  small  shop,  or  rather  box,  in  Fleet  Street 
but  this  was  on  two  separate  nights  broken  into,  and  valuable 
books  lent  for  show  were  stolen.  In  181 5  he  started  the  Travdlcr 
newspaper,  and  endeavoured  vainly  to  exculpate  Eliza  Penning, 
a  poor  girl,  apparently  quite  guiltless,  who  was  executed  on  a 
charge  of  poisoning.  From  February  z  to  October  3$,  181 7, 
he  published  the  Reformer's  Register^  writing  in  it  as  the  serious 
critic  of  the  state  abuses,  which  he  soon  after  attacked  in  the 
famous  political  squibs  and  parodies,  illustrated  by  George 
Cruikshank.  In  April  1817  three  ex-officio  informations  were 
filed  against  him  by  the  attorney-general.  Sir  William  Garrow. 
Three  separate  trials  took  place  in  the  Guildhall  before  special 
juries  on  the  i8th,  19th  and  20th  of  December  181 7.  The  first, 
for  publishing  Wilkes's  Catechism  of  a  Ministerial  Member 
(1817),  was  beforeMr  Justice  Abbot  (afterwards  Lord  Tenterden); 
the  second,  for  parodying  the  litany  and  libelling  the  prince 
regent,  and  the  third,  for  publishing  the  Sinecurist's  Creed 
(1817),  a  parody  on  the  Athanasian  creed,  were  before  Lord 
Ellenborough  (q.v.).  The  prosecution  took  the  ground  that  the 
prints  were  calculated  to  injure  public  morals,  and  to  bring  the 
prayer-book  and  even  religion  itself  into  contempt.  But  there 
out  be  ao  doubt  th^t  (he  real  motives  of  the  procecution  were 


political;  Hone  had  ridiculed  the  habits  and  exposed  the  g» 
ruption  of  the  prince  regent  and  of  other  persons  in  power.    Be 
went  to  the  root  of  the  matter  when  he  wished  the  jury  "  to 
understand  that,  had  he  been  a  publisher  of  ministerial  panxfici, 
he  would  not  then  have  been  defending  himsdf  on  the  floor  of 
that  court."    In  spite  of  illness  and  exhaustion  Hone  (Usplaycd 
great  courage  and  ability,  speaking  on  each  of  the  three  days 
for  about  seven  hours.    Although  his  judges  were  biassed  agsisst 
him  he  was  acquitted  on  each  count,  and  the  result  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  cheers  by  inmiense  crowds  within  and  withoot 
the  court.    Soon  after  the  trials  a  subscription  was  begun  iriuck 
enabled  Hone  to  get  over  the  difficulties  caused  by  his  prosecotioB. 
Among  Hone's  most  successful  political  satires  were  The  PeUdcd 
House  that  Jack  buiU  (1819),  The  Queen's  Matnmemial  Ledkr 
(1820),  in  favour  of  Queen  Caroline,  The  Man  mi  the  Mom 
(1820),  The  Political  Showman  (x8ax),  all  illustrated  by  Cruik- 
shank.   Many  of  his  squibs  are  directed  against  a  certain  "  Dr 
Slop,"  a  nickname  given  by  him  to  Dr  (afterwards  Sir  Jolui) 
Stoddart,  of  The  Times.    In  researches  for  his  defence  be  hid 
come  upon  some  curious  and  at  that  time  little  trodden  literal/ 
ground,  and  the  results  were  shown  by  his  publication  in  1810 
of  his  Apocryphal  New  Testament.  «nd  in  X823  of  his  Andai 
Mysteries   Explained.    In    X826  he  published   the   Every-dey 
Book,  in  X827-X828  the  Table-Book,  and  in  1829  the  Year-Book ; 
all  three  were  collections  of  curious  information  on  *'!^""*«\ 
antiquities  and  various  other  subjects.    These  are  the  works 
by  which  Hone  is  best  remembered.    In  preparing  them  be  bid 
the  approval  of  Southey  and  the  assistance  of  Charles  Lamb, 
but  pecuniarily  they  were  not  successful,  and  Hone  was  lodged 
in  King's  Bench  prison  for  debt.    Friends,  however,  again  one 
to  his  assistance,  and  he  was  established  in  a  ooffee-houK  ii 
Gracechurch  Street;  but  this,  like  most  of  lus  enterprises,  ended 
in  failure.    Hone's  attitude  of  mind  had  gradually  diaoged  to 
that  of  extreme  devoutness,  and  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  frequently  preached  in  Weigh  House  Chapd,  Eastdbeipi 
In  X830  he  edited  Strutt's  Sports  and  Pastimes,  and  he  oootn- 
buted  to  the  first  number  of  the  Penny  Magaeine.    He  was  abo 
for  some  years  sub-editor  of  the  PtUriU.    He  died  At  Tottcnfaaa 
on  the  6th  of  November  X842. 

HONE  (in  O.  Ehg.  hdn,  cognate  with  Swed.  Aen ;  the  lOot 
appears  in  Skt.  ctfna,  (0  to  sha^>en),  a  variety  of  finely  silioeois 
stone  employed  for  whetting  or  sharpening  edge  tools,  and  for 
abrading  steel  and  other  hard  surfaces.    Syiion3rms  are  haee- 
stone,  whetstone,  oilstone  and  sharpening  stone.    Hones  tre 
generally  prepared  in  the  form  of  flat  slabs  or  small  pendb  or 
rods,  but  some  are  made  with  the  outline  of  the  special  iutni* 
ment  they  are  designed  to  sharpen.    Their  abrading  actioD  il 
due  to  the  quartz  or  silica  which  is  always  present  in  predominat- 
ing proportion,  some  kinds  consisting  of  almost  pure  quartz, 
while  in  others  the  siliceous  element  is  very  intimatdy  miied 
with  aluminous  or  calcareous  matter,  forming  a  uniform  compact 
stone,  the  extremely  fine  siliceous  particles  of  which  inqiart  a 
remarkably  keen  edge  to  the  instruments  for  the  diarpeoinK 
of  which  they  are  dpplied.    In  some  cases  the  presence  of  minaie 
garnets  or  magnetite  asusts  in  the  cutting  action.    Honei 
are  used  either  dry,  with  water,  or  with  oil,  and  genially  tbe 
object  to  be  sharpened  is  drawn  with  hand  pressure  backward 
and  forward  over  the  surface  of  tbe  hone*  but  sometimes  tbe 
stone  is  moved  over  the  cutting  edge. 

The  coarsest  type  of  stone  which  can  be  included  among  boos 
is  the  bat  or  scythe  stone,  a  porous  fine-grained  sandstone  used 
for  sharpening  scythes  and  cutters  of  mowing  machines,  and  for 
other  like  purposes.  Next  come  the  ragstones,  which  ocmsst  of 
quartzose  mica-schist,  and  give  a  finer  edge  than  any  sambtoab 
Under  the  head  of  oilstones  or  hones  proper  the  most  funoul 
and  best-known  qualities  are  the  German  razor  hone,  tbe  T^irkey 
oilstone,  and  the  Arkansas  stone.  The  German  raaor  boM^ 
used,  as  its  name  implies,  chiefly  for  razors,  is  obtained  fraa 
the  slate  mountains  near  Ratisbon,  where  it  forms'  a  ydb* 
vein  of  from  i  to  18  in.  in  the  blue  slate.  It  b  sawn  into  tUi 
slabs,  and  these  are  cemented  to  slabs  of  slate  which 
a  support.    Turkey  oilstone  is  a  close-grained  blidA 
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0  7S%  of  Blia  Id  ■  lULc  of  ray  Bne 
divisian,  [Diinuiciy  blended  witb  iboul  »  to  >s%  ol  oiJdle. 
I[  ii  obUincd  only  in  imlJl  piKct,  InquiBIly  fllAtd  ud  ooL 
touch.  (D  fhil  the  ]Ub>  iDiut  have  1  txcUng  at  tl±tc  or  wood, 
tl  B  one  of  tbc  nicst  valuable  of  lU  nhtutona,  ibndiDg  the 
bardol  tted,  and  poiteuing  ufficient  n>mpictna>  to  niiit 
tbc  pnaim  nquircd  Cor  thupening  gnven.  Tbt  stone  comei 
from  the  iDt<n«  of  Ailn  MlDor.wbeDce  it  ii  carried  £0  SmyniL 


Of  A 


Jifou 


t,  Garland  and  Saline  counties,  Aifcanus,  United 
Slaxea.  The  finer  kind,  known  ai  Aritaniu  bone,  is  obtained 
in  unall  ^eccs  at  Ebe  Hot  Springs,  and  tbe  second  quality,  dis- 
tinpuibcd  u  Wubita  Uone,  cDam  Irom  Wasbita  or  Ouscbila 
rivet.  The  bone*  yield  od  analytl*  <}3%  ol  silica,  wilb  small 
[Kopottioai  ol  alumina,  pouib  and  soda,  and  meie  trmcei  of 
inn,  lime,  aunneria  and  fluorine.  They  are  iihlic  to  colout, 
eitnmdy  bard  and  keen  in  gHi,  and  not  easily  worn  down 
or  bnteo.  Ceolosicalty  (be  nuleriali  are  oiled  oovaculiiei. 
and  ue  supposed  10  be  metamorpbosed  landstone  till,  cbeit 
or  limestooe  nsulting  from  the  penneation  through  tbe  mau  of 
bcated  ^l^fclif^t  siliceous  waten.  The  finer  kind  is  employed 
for  fine  cutting  [nstrunienta,  and  also  for  poliahing  iteel  pivots 
of  *alcfa-ivhecb  and  similai  minute  work,  the  second  and  coaner 
quality  being  used  for  common  tools.  Both  varielica  are  largely 
exponed  from  tbe  United  Elilta  in  Ibe  form  of  blocks,  slips, 
pencils,  rods  and  wheels.  Other  honestones  are  obtained  in 
tbe  United  Slates  from  New  Vork,  New  Hampshire,  Vennant, 
Ohio  (Deerlick  stone)  and  Indiana  (Hindostan  or  Orange  ilonc). 

tbe  Charley  Forest  stone— or  Whittle  Hill  boncstonr~a  good 
subatituie  [or  Turkey  oilslonc;  Water  of  Ayr  itDoc,  Scotch 
stone,  or  snake  Hone,  (  pale  grey  caibonileiout  ihale  hardened 
by  igneous  actioo,  used  for  tools  and  for  polishing  marble 
and  copfRT-pUlo;  Idwal  or  Wellb  oilstone,  used  for  small 
artidell  and  culten'  greenstone  from  Snowdon,  very  hard  and 
dose  in  texture,  used  for  giving  the  last  edge  to  IsncetL 

BOVET  (Cbin.  ml ;  Sansk.  maAku,  mead,  honey;  d,  A.S. 
mtdtt  m^dn,  meadj  Gr.  /i&,  in  which  0  or  A  b  changed  into 
).:  IM.  mii;  Fc.  luef  ;  A.S.  iamt ;  Cei.  H«i>{),>  a  tweet 
TiKid  liquid,  ohiained  by  bees  (sec  Bet,  Ba-tapint)  chiefly 
from  the  nectaries  of  flowers,  ij.  those  parts  of  flowers  specially 
covitlnKled  for -the  elabontion  of  honey,  and,  after  transportatUn 
to  the  hive  In  the  pnventricnlus  or  crop  of  Ibe  iioects,  discharged 
by  them  into  tbe  cells  pnpared  tor  Its  recepticHL  Whether  tbe 
Bcctai  undergoes  any  altentioo  wlltun  IlH  crop  of  the  bee 
ii  a  point  on  wbicb  authors  have  diflered.  Some  wasps,  f-t- 
Myaftba  uuUBarii'  and  tbe  genu  Htttarina,  odlect  boney. 
A  honry-like  fluid,  which  coosblB  of  a  nearly  pure  solutloD  of 
UBcryatalliiable  sugar  having  tbe  formula  CJIuOi  after  drying 
in  vacno,  and  which  is  used  b]'  tbe  Msicailt  in  the  pcepaiallon 
of  a  beverage,  it  yielded  by  ortaiti  Inactive  Individuals  of 
JfynKCKyiAu  maianiu,  Wcuuel,  Ibe  honey-ants  or  pouched 
ants  {lunmigai  mitlau  at  moMUtai)  of  Mndco.'  Tbe  abdomen 
in  these  insects,  owing  to  Ibe  dislensibUity  of  tbe  membrane 
connecting  ill  segments,  becomes  ccnverted  into  a  ^bular 
tbin-watled  tac  by  the  accumulation  within  It  of  tbc  nectar 
supplied  10  them  by  their  working  comrades  (Womael,  £*'/. 
di  rAtBi.  Say.  4t  Brut.  v.  7«6,  1S3B).  By  the  Rev.  H.  C. 
M'Cook,  who  discovered  the  insect  in  tbe  Garden  ol  tbe  Cods, 
Colorado,  tbe  boney-beaiers  were  found  hanging  by  their  feet, 
in  groups  of  about  thirty,  to  tbe  roofs  of  special  cbamben  In 
Ihdr  underground  nests,  tbelr  larfe  gtobukr  abdomens  causing 
than  to  retcmtde  "  bunches  ol  small  DeUwaie  gnpet"  iPree. 
Aiad.  Hal.  Sti.  Pkilai.,  1S79,  p.  ig?).  A  bladder-like  formation 
OP  Ibe  melalhorax  ol  another  anl,  CmiiiltiiaUr  imfal¥>  (F. 
Smith,  Cil.  g/ ^yunu/Urs,  pi.  vi.  pp.  136  and  Ko,  pLIi.  6%,  l), 
■  The  tern  honey  in  its  variooi  famu  ii  peculiar  to  the  Tnilonii: 
--"- — — '■'-'^-'^-'Sk  New'^Aamcnt  iswanlii9,lhc 


w™p  ol  lancuaget.  and  in  tbi 

CnA  word  being  there  tram 
•  Sn  A.  While,  in  Hni.  <»  xii.  nu.  n 
'Weiberill  tC^tm.  Cmx.  A  71,  iSu)  o 

wrif  ki  el  the  boaey  is  1-1  tiBct  that  of  tbe 


tw... 


which  has  a  small  dmlai  oriGee  at  each  poxeiior  latetal  angle, 
appean  to  possess  a  function  timilai  to  that  of  (be  d)domeii 

in  tbe  honey-ant. 

It  is  a  populu  laying  tliat  where  It  the  beM  boney  Ihera 
also  it  Ibe  best  wool;  and  a  pastoral  district,  tioce  it  aflordi  a 
greater  profusion  of  flowen,  is  superior  for  ibe  production  of 
boney  to  one  under  tillage.'  Diy  warm  weather  is  that  motl 
favouraUe  to  the  tecretiOD  of  nectar  by  Bowers.  This  they  pro- 
tect from  rain  by  varioiu  blemal  structures,  such  as  papillae. 
cushions  of  hairs  and  spurt,  01  by  virtue  ol  tbeir  position  (in 
the  raspberry,  drooping),  or  the  amogement  of  their  con- 
stituent parta.  Dr  A-  W.  Bennett  (Hm  Ftami  ore  FalUaed, 
p.  31, 187J)  baa  remarked  that  Ihe  perfurne  of  flowers  is  generally 
derived  from  their  nectar;  tbe  blossoms  ol  tome  plants,  bow- 
ever,  as  ivy  snd  holly,  though  almost  tcenileie,  are  highly 
nectariferous.  Tbe  eiudation  of  a  baney-Uke  or  saccharin^ 
fluid,  as  has  fre<[acntly  been  allesled,  Is  not  a  function  exclusively 
of  the  flowtit  in  all  planls.  A  sweet  material,  the  manna  ol 
phaimtcy,  <.(.  It  piodulcd  by  Ibe  leaves  and  stems  of  a  species 
of  atb,  Fraiinw  Oniia  ;  and  boncy-secrcling  glands  ate  to  be 
met  with  on  tbe  leaves,  petioles,  pbyllodes,  stipules  (as  in  VUia 
latita).  or  bracttu  (at  in  tbe  ifungrnniKiac)  ol  a  mnaderable 
number  of  diflerent  vegetable  tonus.  The  oti^  of  Ibe  honey- 
yielding  properties  manifested  specially  by  flowers  among  the 
several  parts  of  planls  has  been  carefully  considered  by  Darwin, 
wbo  regards  the  saccharine  matter  in  nectar  as  a  waste  product 
of  chemical  changes  in  the  sap,  irtiich,  when  it  happened  to  bo 
excreted  within  the  envelopes  ol  flowin,  was  utilized  for  tbe 
important  object  of  croei-fertlUatian,  and  subsequently  was 
much  increased  in  qi»ntily,  and  ilored  in  various  ways  (sec  Cruit 
and  Sdl  PtrlUiuaiim  of  PlanU,  pp.  401  sq.,  1S76).  It  has  beeo 
noted  wlih  req>ect  to  the  nectar  of  the  fucbaia  that  it  is  tt>06t 
abundant  when  the  anthers  are  about  to  dehitce,  and  ahteot 
in  the  unetpanded  flower. 


Honey  contains  deilroglucote  and  laevoglucote  (the  farmer 
practiolly  iotolubte,  the  latter  soluble  In  )  pi.  of  cold  strong 
alcohol),  (ane-tugat  (according  to  tome),  mudlage,  water,  wax, 
eiteoilal  oil,  colouiing  bodit*,  a  minute  quantity  ol  nilneral 
matter  and  pollen.  By  a  tpedes  of  fermentation,  the  cane- 
sugar  is  said  10  he  gradually  transformed  Into  bvcrled  sugar 
(laevoglucose  with  dexlro^uctae).  The  pollen,  as  a  source  ol 
nitrogen,  is  of  importance  to  the  bees  feeding  on  the  boney. 
Ii  may  be  obtained  lor  examination  as  asedunent  from  a  miiture 
of  honey  aikd  water.  Other  substances  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  boney  are  mannite  (Guibourt),  a  free  acid  which 
predpitates  tbe  salts  of  silver  and  of  lead,  and  is  soluble  in  walcr 
and  alcohol  (Calloui),  and  an  uncryslalliiable  sugar,  nearly 
related  to  inverted  sugar  (Soubelran,  Cvmfl-  Rtnd.  xxviiL 
774-775i  iB^g).  Brittany  boney  contains  wtnain,  a  tertnent 
whidi  determines  Itl  active  decomposition  (Wurti,  Did.  it 
Ci€m.  ii.  4]o).     In  the  boney  of  PilyHa  afkifaaiit.  a  wasp 

•CDapan  Ik.  vil.  i;.  is,  whse  curdled  milk  (A.V.  "  buHer  "} 
vaiion,  which  tumi  rich  agrkultuial  dirtricts  into  pasture  land*  or 
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of  tropical  Amoicft,  cane^ugtr  occurs  In  crystals  of  large  size 
(Karsten,  Pou-  Ann.,  C.  550).  Dr  J.  Campbell  Brown  ("  On 
the  Composition  of  Honey/'  Analyst  iiL  267,  1878)  is  doubtful 
as  to  the  presence  of  cane-sugar  in  any  one  of  nine  samples, 
from  various  sources,  examined  by  him.  The  following  average 
percentage  numbers  are  afforded  by  his  analyses:  laevulose, 
36*45;  dextrose,  36*57;  mineral  matter,  *i5;  water  expelled 
at  loo**  C,  x8*5,  and  at  a  much  higher  temperature,  with  loss, 
7*8i:  the  wax,  poUen  and  insoluble  matter  vary  from  a  trace 
to  3*1%.  The  specific  gravity  of  honey  is  about  x*4i. 
The  rotation  of  a  polarized  ray  by  a  solution  of  z6*26  grammes 
of  crude  honey  in  100  cc  of  water  is  generally  from  -3*  3^  to 
-5*  at  60^  F.;  in  the  case  of  Greek  honey  it  is  nearly  -5*5*. 
Almost  all  pure  honey,  when  exposed  for  some  time  to  light 
and  cold,  becomes  mart  or  less  granular  in  consistency.  Any 
liquid  portion  can  be  readily  separated  by  straining  through 
Hnen.  Honey  sold  out  of  the  comb  is  commonly  clarified  by 
heating  and  skimmimg;  but  according  to  Bonner  it  is  always 
best  in  its  natural  state.  The  met'depuratum  of  British  pharmacy 
is  prepared  by  heating  honey  in  a  water-l>ath,  and  straining 
through  flannel  previously  mcHstened  with  warm  water. 
.  The  term  "  virgin-honqr "  (A.-S.,  kunigUar)  is  applied  to 
the  honey  of  young  bees  which  have  never  swarmed,  or  to 
that  whidi  flows  spontaneously  from  honeycomb  with  or  without 
the  application  of  heat.  The  honey  obtained  from  old  hives, 
considered  inferior  to  it  in  quality,  is  ordinarily  darker,  thicker 
and  less  pleasant  in  taste  and  odour.  The  yield  of  honey  is  less 
In  proportion  to  weight  in  dd  than  In  young  or  virgin  combs. 
The  far-famed  honey  of  Narbonne  is  wUte,  very  granular  and 
^hly  aromatic;  and  still  finer  honey  is  that  procured  from 
the  Corln^res  Mountains,  6  to  9  m.  to  the  south-west.  The 
boney  of  Gitinais  is  usually  wMte,  and  is  less  odorous  and 
granulates  less  readily  than  that  of  Narbonne.  Honey  from 
white  clover  has  a  greenish-white,  and  that  from  heather  a 
rich  golden-ycUow  hue.  What  is  made  from  honey-dew  is  dark 
In  colour,  and  disagreeable  to  the  palate,  and  does  not  candy 
like  good  honey.  "  We  have  seen  aphide  honey  from  sycamores," 
says  F.  ChesMre  {Prod.  Bee-keefing^  p.  74),  "  as  deep  in  tone 
as  walnut  liquor,  and  where  muc)i  of  it  is  stored  the  value  of 
the  whole  crop  is  practically  nil."  The  honey  of  the  stingless 
bees  {Mdiponia  and  Trigona)  of  Brazil  varies  greatly  in  quah'ty 
according  to  the  spedcs  of  flowers  from  which  if  is  collected, 
some  kinds  being  black  and  sour,  and  others  excellent  (F.  Smith, 
Trans.  Ent.  Soc.,  3d  ser.,  i.  pt.  vi.^  1863).  That  of  Apis  Peronii, 
of  India  and  Timor,  is  yellow,  and  of  very  agreeable  flavour 
and  is  more  liquid  than  the  British  sorts.  A.  unicohr,  a  bee 
indigenous  to  Madagascar,  and  naturalized  in  Mauritius  and 
the  island  of  Rdimion,  furnishes  a  thick  and  syrupy,  peculiarly 
scented  green  honey,  highly  esteemed  in  Western  India.  A 
rose-coloured  honey  is  stated  (Card.  Chron.,  1870,  p.  1698) 
to  have  been  procured  by  artificial  feeding.  The  fine  aroma 
of  Maltese  honey  is  due  to  its  collection  from  orange  blossoms. 
Narbonne  honey  being  harvested  chiefly  from  Labiate  plants, 
as  rosemary,  an  imitation  of  it  is  sometimes  prepared  by  flavour- 
ing ordinary  honey  with  infusion  of  rosemary  flowers. 

Adulterations  of  honey  are  starch,  detectable  by  the  microscope, 
and  by  its  blue  reaction  with  iodine,  also  wheaten  flour,  gelatin, 
chalkr  gypsum,  pipeclay,  added  water,  cane-sugar  and  common 
syrup,  ana  the  different  varieties  of  manufactured  glucose.  Honey 
sophisticated  with  glucose  containing  copperas  as  an  impurity  is 
turned  of  an  inky  colour  by  liquids  containing  tannin,  as  tea.  £lm 
leaves  have  been  used  in  America  for  the  flavouring  of  imitation 
honey.  Stone  jars  should  be  employed  in  preference  to  common 
earthenware  for  the  storage  of  honey,  which  acts  upon  the  lead 
glaze  of  the  latter. 

Honey  is  mildly  laxative  In  properties.    Some  few  kinds 

are  poisonous,  as  frequently  the  reddish  honey  stored  by  the 

Brazilian  wasp  Nectarina  {PolisUs,  Latr.^  Lecheguana,  Shuck., 

the  effects  of  which  have  been  vividly  described  by  Aug.  de 

Saint-Hilaire,'  the  spring  honey  of  the  wild  bees  of  East  Nepaul, 

said  to  be  rendered  noxious  by  collection  from  rhododendron 

*  Mhnoires  du  Mustum,  xi.  313  (1824). 

^  Ih.  xii.  293,  pi.  xii.  fig.  B  (1825).  The  honey,  according  to 
Lassaignc  (t&.  ix.  319),  is  almost  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol. 


flowers  (Hooker,  Hiwulayan  Journals,  I  190,  ed.  185^,  aad  tha 
honey  of  Trd>i2ond,  which  from  its  source,  the  hloMoms,  it  is 
stated,  of  AxaUa  pontica  and  Rkododemdnm  pom^asm  (piriiaps 
to  be  identified  with  Pliny's  AegeUtkron),  aoquirca  the  qualities 
of  an  irritant  and  intoxicant  narcotic,  as  described  by  Xewiphoe 
(Anab.  hr.  8).    TUny  (Nat.  Hist.  xxi.  45)  deaaibcs  as  Bozkm 
a  livid-coloured  honey  found  in  Persia  and  ^^***mW«     Hooey 
obtained  from  Kalmia  latifdia^'L.,  the  calico  bush,  moostaia 
laurd  or  spoon-wood  of  the  northern  United  StAtes,  and  alfied 
spedes,  is  reputed  deleterious;  also  that  of  the  sour-wood  ii 
by  some  good  authorities  considered  to  possess  tn»A*ii«Ht 
griping  'properties;  and  G.  Bidie  {Madras  QmarL  Jomn.  MtL 
Set,,  Oct,  z86i,  p.  399)  mentions  urtication,  hfadacbe,  citicne 
prostration  and  nausea,  and  intense  thirst  among  the  symptom 
produced  by  a  small  quantity  only  of  a  hon^  from  Cooix  jungle. 
A   South  African  ^)edes  of   Euphorhia,  as  was  espcrieaccd 
by  the  missionary  Moffat  (Miss.  Lab.  p.  33,  1849),  yldds  s 
poisonous  honey.    The  nectar  of  certain  flowen  b  asserted  to 
cause  even  in  bees  a  fatal  kind  of  vertigo.    As  a  demnkcst 
and  flavouring  agent,  hon^  is  employed  in  the  oxymd,  axymd 
sdUae,  md  boracis,  confedio  piperis,  conf.  scammanii  and  cw^. 
terebinthituit' ol  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,    To  the  ancscnts 
honey  was  of  very  great  importance  as  an  artlde  of  diet,  bcinf 
almost  their  only  available  source  of  sugar.    It  was  valued 
by  them  also  for  its  medicinal  virtues;  and  in  redpes  of  tk 
Saxon  and  later  periods  it  is  a  common  ingredient.*    Of  tk 
dght  kinds  of  honey  mentioned  by  the  great  Indian  smgicsl 
writer  Susruta,  four  are  not  described  by  recent  autbon,  iris. 
argha  or  wild  honey,  collected  by  a  sort  of  yellow  bee;  ddtatn, 
made  by  tawny  or  yellow  wasps;  auddlaka,  a  bitter  and  acrid 
honey-like  substance  found  in  the  nest  of  white  ants;  asd 
ddla  or  unprepared  honey  occurring  on  flowers.    According  le 
Hindu  medical  writers,  honey  when  new  is  laxative,  and  wbea 
more  than  a  year  old  astringent  (U.  C.  Dutt,  MaL  Mod.  ^As 
Hindus,  p.  277,  1877).    Cerqmel,  formed  by  mixing  at  a  gentle 
heat  one  part  by  wdght  of  yellow  wax  with  four  of  clarified 
honey,  and  straining,  is  used  in  India  and  other  tropical  countries 
as  a  mild  stimulant  for  ulcers  in  the  [^ace  of  animal  fats,  wbidi 
there  rapidly  become  randd  and  unfit  for  medidnal  purposci 
The  Koran,  in  the  chapter  entitled  "  The  Bee,'*  remarks  vith 
reference  to  bees  and  their  bogey:    "  There  procecdeth  boa 
their  bellies  a  liquor  of  various  colour,  wherdn  is  a  mfffinf 
for   men "   (Sale's  Koran,  chap.  zvL).    Pills  prepared  vith 
honey  as  an  exdpient  are  said  to  remain  unindurated,  howeicr 
long  they  may  be  kept  {Med.  Times,  1857,  i.  269).    Mead,  df 
yore  a  favourite  beverage  in  England  (voL  iv.  p.  364),  is  made 
by  fermentation  of  the  liquor  obtained  by  boiling  in  water 
combs  from  which  the  honey  has  been  drained.    In  the  pre- 
paration of  sack-mead,  an  ounce  of  hops  is  added  to  eadi  gita 
of  the  liquor,  and  after  the  fermentation  a  small  quantity  of 
brandy.    Metheglin,  or  hydromel,  is  maufactured  by  feiiacnt- 
ing  with  yeast  a  solution  of  honey  flavoured  with  boiled  hops 
(see  Coolcy,  Cyclop.).    A  kind  of  mead  is  lai^sdy  cooMinwd 
in  Abyssinia  (vol.  i.  p.  64),  where  it  is  carried  on  journeys  is 
large  horns  (Stem,  Wanderings,  p.  317,   x86a}.    In  Rusaa  a 
drink  termed  lipes  is  made  from  the  deUdous  boney  of  the 
linden.    The  mulsum  of  the  andent  Romans  consisted  of  h<»ey, 
wine  and  water  boiled  together.  The  clarre,  or  piment,  of  Chaucer^ 
time  was  wine  mixed  with  honey  and  spices,  and  strained  tS 
dear;  a  similar  drink  was  bracket,  made  with  wort  of  ale  instead 
of  wine.  L.  Maurial  {VInsectologie  Agricole  for  1868,  p.  J06) 
reports  unfavourably  as  to  the  use  of  honey  for  tbe  productioa 
of  alcohol;  he  recommends  it,  however,  as  superior  to  sugar 
for  the  thickening  of  liqueurs,  and  also  as  a  means  of  swecteniog 
imperfectly   ripened    vintages.    It    is   occasionally    enq)k)ycd 
for  giving  strength  and  flavour  to  ale.    In  andent  ^^pt  it 
was  valued  as  an  embalming  material;  and  in  the  East,  for 
the  preservation  of  fruit,  and  the  making  of  cakes.  sweetmeatS) 

'  For  a  list  of  fifteen  tmtises  concerning  honey,  datim  from  1625 
to  1868.  see  Waring,  Bibl.  Therap.  ii.  559.  New  Syd.  Soc.  (i879J. 
On  sundry  ancient  uses  for  honey,  see  Beckmann,  nisi,  rf  ImmmL  k 

287  (1846). 
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tadotbaanldaoffood,  It  to  tugcly  conmmed.   Gnfti.ictdi  Hllron 

Bsd  biiib'  cm  for  inntmiidaD  to  gieit  dbunco,  ut  »ine-  "V  °' 

time*  pwkcd  in  boney.    la  India  k  miitun  of  boney  uid  milk,  ^  ■■  ^^ 

or  o(  cqutl  paru  o(  curdi,  honey  uid  clarified  butter  (S«uk.,  uii|iiit 

madiu-paita),  it  t,  Ripeetful  oSerinf  to  a  Cuat,  or  10  a  biide-  ana  M 

groom  on  liU  uiival  al  [be  dooc  o[  tht  bride'i  [ather;  and  fh    a 

one  of  (be  purificiiory  cereinDmes  of  the  Hindu*  (Santk.,  maJAu-  *  ^^n 

pramua)  18  the  placing  of  a  little  boney  in  the  raouth  ol  a  new-  id  vi^ 

bora  Bale  infant.    Honey  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  wrilen  lidilly, 

of  antiquity  u  food  (or  children;  it  ii  not  to  thii,  hovever,  ^Smbi 

M  already  mentioned,  that  Isa-  vii.  i;  reicn.    Cream  or  freah  „  ^q_ 

bolter  logcther  with  honey,  and  with  01  without  bicad,  ii  idilioo! 

a  favourite  di>h  with  the  Aiabt  11  called 

Among  tiie  olaetvancei  at  the  Fandriana  or  New  Yeu^  ' '°  "" 

FeMival,  in  Madagascar,  ij  the  eating  of  mingled  rice  and  bonq'  ,|^  1^ 

by  the  queen  and  her  gueata;  in  the  same  country  lianey  i<  be  rivet 

placed  in  the  sacred  water  of  iprinlding  used  at  the  hlcuing  ^"IfHT 

of  Ibe  children  prcviouj  to  circumcision  (Sibree,    Tie  Orel  ■■  •S*'' 

Afrlait  It.  pp.  119,  J14,  iBSo).    Honey  wa.  ireouenily  em-  alUm 

ployed  ia  the  ancient  religiaut  ceremonies  of  the  heathen,  but  bcoc^ 

waa  forbidden  u  a  lacrifice  in  the  Jewish  ritual  (Lev,  ii.  ii).  r,  IfiiB. 

With  milk  or  valer  It  was  presented  by  the  Greeks  as  a  libation  . 

to  the  dead  (CtfyJi.   li.   ij;  Eurip.  Oei*.    us).     A  honey-  Safe 

cake  was  the  monthly  food  of  the  fabled  seipcnt-guardian  by  the 

of  the  Acropolis  (Herod.  viiL  41).    By  the  aboiigiMa  of  Peru  iiMcts 

boney  was  oHered  to  the  sun.  •uriaoe 

The  Hebrew  word  (raniUted  "  honey  "  in  the  autharieed  venion  grtuna 

-*  '"le  Eneliih  Bible  is  ittbaik.  pnciicanv  synonvmoiu  with  which        _ _  .    .  ,.   ,  ,  ,    ,  " ,    , 

-  '-■-  ills  iai-Arbtih  U  Sam.  nx.  is-17 :  d.  Cant,  v.  1)  and  HONBTCOMB,  a  doth,  u  called  because  ol  the  paitindat 

. 10,  Ac-l,  rendered  "  honey-comb,"    Dibask  de-  arrangement  of  the  CTOssjitg  of  the  warp  and  weft  threads  which 

nim-hoi^(a8wi>ut.xMii.t3aodlid.juv.S);ihemanna  ,onn  „ii,  „niewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  real  honeycomb. 

recs,  hytomc  wnten  considered  to  have  been  the    wid  hoDcy       ««_    .-„     , .,     <,,._>    ,1.  ,  ,i._.  .«.  »,.,«.>_  1      -    .    j 

»  by  John  the  Baptist  {Matt.  iu.  4):  the  syrup  of  dates  or  .he  ^  ^"  i"^^l  """'  "?  l*"'   J^,"*  recungular  insleul 

ts  Ibenudvcs!  aHTprohiUv  in  sonw  pasicgei  (as  Cen.  itiii.  II  of  bciigonal.    The  bottom  ol  the  cell  is  formed  by  those  threads 

Ea.  ucvii.  17J  the  syrupy  boiled  juice  of  the  grape,  resembling  picks  which  weave  "  plain,"  while  the  asceoding  sides  of 

. — I :.  —  :- PaleMine,  especially  at  Hebron  —  J— ■>■-  -               •                             ....           ....... 


»p£rt'(1 


Bame'of  dibi  (•«  Kitten  Cyrfr>p.'.~andir'ft<i£nsonVfii'N.">urii.  ii). 
JoKphua  (S./.  Lv.S.  3)  speaks  highlvola  honey  prodwedalJcrkhD, 
consisting  of  tbe  exprencd  juice  of  the  fruit  of  palm  trees;  and 

H..rnHr^>i,a  fiv     tnf\    ■FVnrinfliB  ■    alMilar  nwndW^nn  made  by  tb^ 

he  hone 


figure  are  formed  by  tl 
The  ^S^wt  »o  o^t" 


gradually  increasing  length  of  float 

tnonesl  designs  which  art  lued  for 
often  (ermed.tbe  "  perfect  huney- 


BOREY-BATKR,  or  HoNEy-SDCEEK,  names  applied  by  many 

which,  perhaps,  have  no  inlimate  a^nity;  here  they  are  used  in 
a  mote  restricted  sense  for  what,  in  the  opinion  of  a  good  many 
recent  authorities,'  should  really  be  deemed  tbe  family  Utli- 

per  bive^  the  common  peiunt's  hive  yielding,  with  two  swarms,    (.,1  j,  ^ell  as  the  genera  Pmmercpi  and  Zo^ops  with  what- 

be  seen  in  one  apisry.    tn  the  dirftJrl  of  Ostiolenka,  in  (he  govern-  eitent  of  the  fanuly  must  be  regarded  as  very  indefimte,  owing 

■neni  of  Plock.  and  m  the  wondy  region  ol  PoTcsia.  in  Liihuaiiii,  a  to  the  absence  of  maleriab  sufficient  for  arriving  al  a  satis- 

BKIhcid  is  practised  of  rearing  bees  in  eicavated  trunks  of  Iiees  fariarv  conclusion    Ihoueh  the  eiistence  of  such  a  fatnity  i* 

(Stanton.  ■' On  the  Trealmcnt  of  Bees  in  l-oland,"  rfi*ni*i««.  vi.  „J^?k  -    i       .  ki      m  l'       lu   I.TT 

45.IW*).   When.inAngu«.inthel«fticrval.leysorBormio,ltaly.  probably indispulsble.   Making allowanM.^hen, Jon he^in^rfeM 

■pring-cartstransporfedal  night  tolower  regions,  whcrvlhey  obtain  called  Utliphogidat  Include  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
from  the  buckwheat  crops  (h*  inferior  honey  which  serves  them  for  ((„^  ^f  the  ornithology  of  the  great  Australian  region— 
"'?!'T.^f^™P!l'^_'  .J.^  ^i;„|,  ^,h  „iit  ,^  im,^  ",  (Eit  iH.    tnembers  of  the  family  inhabiting  aimosl  every  l»rt^  j' 


U.  n).  wild  beei  J 


^>ua.-£iig.  Dia.,  p  7j6,  l87>). 


e  very  numerous,  especially  in  the    >in(lc  ipeclei  only,  Pliltlii  /inioJa,  being  said  to 

ncjm  of  honey  n  lomeiimes  met    ^  HoAi.  Tlejr  ■&  poMCSt,  or  are  supposed  to  psMHi,  a  iMf 
ccafgaodthin^CMoDierWiElillM,       as        1  ss  1         i^lilly  A.  R.  Wallace.  Cttfr.  BtHr.  J  1 1  1*  <l 
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protnisible  tongue  with  a  brush-b'ke  tip,  differing,  it  is  believed, 
in  structure  from  that  found  in  any  other  bird — Promerops 
perhaps  excepted — and  capable  of  being  formed  into  a  suctorial 
tube,  by  means  of  which  honey  is  absorbed  from  the  nectary 
of  flowers,  though  it  would  seem  that  insects  attracted  by  the 
honey  furnish  the  chief  nourishment  of  many  spedes,  while 
others  undoubtedly  feed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  on  fruits. 
The  Mdiphagidae^  as  now  considered,  are  for  the  most  part 
small  birds,  never  exceeding  the  size  of  a  missel  thrush;  and 
they  have  been  divided  into  more  than  30  genera;,  containing 
above  200  spedes,  of  which  only  a  few  can  here  be  particularized. 
Most  of  these  spedes  have  a  very  confined  range,  being  found 
perhaps  only  on  a  single  island  or  group  of  blands  in  the  region, 
but  there  are  a  few  which  are  more  widely  distributed — such 
as  Gycyphiia  rufifronSf  the  white-throated^  honey-eater,  foimd 
over  the  greater  part  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  In  plumage 
they  vary  much.  Most  of  the  spedes  of  PtUotis  are  characterized 
by  a  tuft  of  white,  or  in  others  of  yellow,  feathers  ^ringing 
from  behind  the  ear.  In  the  greater  number  of  the  genus 
Myiomda^  the  males  are  recognizable  by  a  gorgeous  display 
of  crimson  or  scarlet,  which  has  caused  one  spedes,  M.  sanguino- 
lerUa,  to  be  known  as  the  soldier-bird  to  Australian  colonists; 
but  in  others  no  brilliant  colour  appears,  and  those  of  several 
genera  have  no  spedal  ornamentation,  while  some  have  a 
particularly  plain  appearance.  One  of  the  most  curious  forms 
is  Proslhemadera — the  tui  or  parson-bird  of  New  Zealand,  so 
called  from  the  two  tufts  of  white  feathers  which  hang  beneath 
its  chin  in  great  contrast  to  its  dark  silky  plumage,  and  suggest 
a  likeness  to  the  bands  worn  by  ministers  of  several  religious 
denominations  when  officiating.'  The  bell-bird  of  the  same 
island,  Anthomis  mdanura — whose  melody  exdted  the  admira- 
tion of  Cook  the  morning  after  he  had  anchored  in  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound — is  another  member  of  this  family,  and 
unfortunately  seems  to  be  fast  becoming  extinct.  But  it  would 
be  impossible  here  to  enter  much  further  into  detail,  though 
the  wattle-birds,  ArUhochaera,  of  Australia  have  at  least  to  be 
named.  Mention,  however,  must  be  made  of  the  friar-birds, 
Tropidorhynchus,  of  which  nearly  a  score  of  spedes,  five  of  them 
bdonging  to  Australia,  have  been  described.  With  thdr  stout 
bills,  mostly  surmounted  by  an  excrescence,  they  seem  to  be 
the  most  abnormal  forms  of  the  family,  and  most  of  them  are 
besides  remarkable  for  the  baldness  of  some  part  at  least  of  their 
head.  They  assemble  in  troops,  sitting  on  dead  trees,  with  a 
loud  call,  and  are  very  pugnadous,  frequently  driving  away 
hawks  and  crows.  A.  R.  Wallace  {Malay  Archiptlago,  ii. 
150-153)  discovered  the  curious  fact  that  two  spedes  of  this 
genus — T.  bourensis  and  T.  subcomuius — respectively  inhabit- 
ing the  islands  of  Bouru  and  Ceram,  were  the  object  of  natural 
"  mimicry  "  on  the  part  of  two  spedes  of  oriole  of  the  genus 
Minuta,  M.  bawrouensis  and  M.  forsteni,  inhabiting  the  same 
islands,  so  as  to  be  on  a  superfidal  examination  identical  in 
appearance — the  honey-eater  and  the  oriole  of  each  island  pre- 
senting exactly  the  same  tints — the  black  patch  of  bare  skin 
round  the  eyes  of  the  former,  for  instance,  bdng  copied  in  the 
latter  by  a  patch  of  black  feathers,  and  even  the  protuberance 
on  the  beak  of  the  Tropidorhynchus  bdng  imitated  by  a  similar 
enlargement  of  the  beak  of  the  Minuta.  The  very  reasonable 
explanation  which  Wallace  offers  is  that  the  pugnadty  of  the 

*  The  voung  of  this  spedes  has  the  throat  yellow. 

'W.  A.  Forbes  pubhshed  a  careful  monocraph  of  this  genus  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoolorical  Society  for  1 879.  pp.  256-279. 

'  This  bird,  according  to  Sir  Walter  Duller  (Birds  of  New  Zealand, 
p.  88),  while  uttering  its  wild  notes,  indulges  in  much  gesticulation, 
which  adds  to  the  suggested  resemblance.  It  has  great  power  of 
mimicry,  and  is  a  favourite  cage-bird  both  with  the  natives  and 
colonists.  On  one  occasion,  says  Bullcr,  he  had  addressed  a  large 
meeting  of  Maories  on  a  matter  of  considerable  political  importance, 
when  '  immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  my  speech,  and  before  the 
old  chief  to  whom  my  arguments  were  chiefly  addre^ed  had  time  to 
reply,  a  tui.  whose  netted  cage  hung  to  a  rafter  overhead,  responded 
in  a  clear,  emphatic  way, '  Tito!'  (false).  The  circumstance  naturally 
caused  much  merriment  among  mv  audience,  and  quite  upset  the 
gravity  of  the  venerable  old  chief,  Nepta  Taratoa.  *  r  ricnd,  said  he, 
laughing,  '  your  arguments  are  very  eood;  but  my  mokai  is  a  very 
wise  bird,  and  he  is  not  yet  convinceo!'  " 


former  has  led  the  smaller  birds  of  prey  to  raped  it,  audit 
is  therefore  an  advantage  for  the  latter,  being  weaker  and  less 
courageous,  to  be  mistaken  for  it.  (A.  N.) 

HONEY-OUIDB,  a  bird  so  called  from  its  baUt  of  pcintii« 
out  to  man  and  to  the  ratd  {MeUitora  capensis)  the  oests  of 
bees.    Stories  to  this  effect  have  been  often  told,  and  may  be 
found  in  the  narratives  of  many  African  travellen,  from  Bmce 
to  Livingstone.    But  Layard  says  {B,  S(mtk  Africa^  p.  243) 
that  the  birds  will  not  infrequently  lead  any  one  to  a  leopard 
or  a  snake,  and  will  follow  a  dog  with  vociferations,  though  its 
noisy  cry  and  antics  unquestionably  have  in  many  cases  the 
effect  signified  by  its  English  name.    If  not  its  first  diaoovtrcr, 
Spamnan,  in  1777,  was  the  first  who  described  and  figured  tkb 
bird,  which  he  met  with  in  the  Cape  Colony  (PkS.  rrsat., 
Ixvii.  42-47i  pl-  i-)t  giving  it  the  name  of  Ctdadtu  ittdictkr, 
its  zygodactyldus  feet  with  the  toes  fdaced  in  pairs — two  before 
and  two  behind — inducing  the  belief  that  it  most  be  referred 
to  that  genus,  ^^dllot  in  z8x6  devated  it  to  the  rank  of  a  geaui, 
Indicator;  but  it  was  still  cohsidered  to  bdong  to  the  huniljr 
Cuculidae  (its  asserted  parasitical  habits  lending  force  to  dm 
belief)  by  all  systematists  except  Blyth  and  Jerdon,  imtfl  it 
was  shown  by  Blanford  {Obs.  Gtal,  and  ZaU.  AbyssimMt  PP* 
308,  309)  and  Sdater  (Ibis,  i8fo,  pp.  176-180)  that  it  was  more 
allied  to  the  barbets,  Capitonidae,  and,  in  consequoice,  was  tkea 
made  the  type  of  a  distina  family,  Iniiicatoridae.    In  the  netn- 
while  other  spedes  had  been  discovered,  some  of  them  diSeriog 
suffidently  to  warrant  Sundevall's  foundation  of  a  second  geem, 
Prodotiscus,  of  the  group.    The  honey-guides  are  small  fainh, 
the  largest  hardly  exceeding  a  lark  in  size,  and  of  i^n  planaie, 
with  what  appears  to  be  a  very  sparrow-like  biU.    Bowdler 
Sharpe,  in  a  revision  of  the  family  published  in  1876  (On 
Miscdlany,  i.   193-209),  recognizes  ten  q>edes  of   tlK  leans 
Indicator^  to  which  another  was  added  by  Dr  Rddienow  (/Mvm. 
filr  Omithologie,  1877,  p.  xio),  and  two  of  Prodotiscus.    Foor 
spedes  of  the  former,  induding  /.  sparrmanit  which  was  the 
first  made  known,  are  found  in  South  Africa,  and  one  of  tke 
latter.    The  rest  inhabit  other  parts  of  the  same  oontinent, 
except  /.  archipdagicuSf  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  Boraeo^ 
and  /.  xantkonotuSf  which  occurs  on  the  Himalajras  from  the 
borders  of  Afghanistan  to  Bhutan.  The  interrupted  geograpUal 
distribution  of  this  genus  is  a  very  curious  fact,  no  spedes  havisc 
been  found  in  the  Indian  or  Malayan  peninsula  to  oomiect 
the  outlying  forms  with  those  of  Africa,  which  most  be  regarded 
as  their  metropolis.  (A.  N.) 

HONBT  LOCUST,  the  popular  name  of  a  tree,  CUOlsk 
triacanthos,  a  member  of  the  natural  order  Leguminosae,  sad 
a  native  of  the  more  eastern  United  States  of  North  Amerim. 
It  reaches  from  75  to  140  ft.  in  height  with  a  trunk  3  or  3,  or 
sometimes  5  or  6  ft.  in  diameter,  and  slender  spreading  brsaies 
which  form  a  broad,  flattish  crown.  The  branchlets  bear  mnncr 
ous  simple  or  three-forked  (whence  the  spedes-name  triaauAu) 
sharp  stiff  spines,  3  to  4  in.  long,  at  first  red  in  cdUmr,  thea 
chestnut  brown;  they  are  borne  above  the  leaf-axOs  sad 
represent  undeveloped  branchlets;  sometimes  they  are  bone 
also  on  the  trunk  and  main  branches.  The  long-stalked  leaves 
are  7  to  8  in.  long  with  eight  to  fourteen  pain  of  narrowly 
oblong  leaflets.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  two  kinds,  are  borae 
in  racemes  in  the  leaf-axils;  the  staminate  flowers  in  laiger 
numbers.  The  brown  pods  are  often  12  to  x8  in.  long,  have 
thin,  tough  walls,  and  contain  a  quantity  of  ptalp  between  the 
seeds;  they  contract  spirally  when  drying.  The  tree  was  first 
cultivated  in  Europe  towards  the  end  of  the  X7th  century 
by  Bishop  Compton  in  his  garden  at  Fulham,  near  Loodoa, 
and  is  now  extensivdy  planted  as  an  ornamental  tree.  The 
name  of  the  genus  commemorates  Johann  Gottlieb  Gleditsck 
(1714-1786),  a  friend  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  author  of  one  of 
the  earliest  works  on  sdentific  forestry. 

HONEYMOON,  the  first  month  after  marriage.  Lord  Avebonr 
in  his  Origin  of  Citilisation  suggests  that  the  sedusion  nsnsOy 
assodated  with  this  period  is  a  survival  of  marriage  by  captoic, 
and  answers  to  the  period  during  which  the  husband  kept  Im 
wife  in  retirement,  to  prevent  her  from  appealing  10  her  icUtivei 
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for  rdeaae.  OtBen  soggest  tbat  at  the  moon  commences  to 
wane  as  soon  as  it  is  at  its  full,  so  does  the  mutual  affection 
of  the  wedded  pair,  the  "  honeymoon  "  (with  this  derivation) 
not  necessarily  referring  to  any  definite  period  of  time. 

HONBTSUCKLB  (Mid.  Eng.,  konysode^  i.e,  any  plant  from 
which  honey  may  be  sucked,--cf.  A.-S.  kunpsuge^  privet;  Ger. 
GtissblaU\  Fr.  divrefettille),  botanical  name  Lonicera^  a  genus 
of  clirobiiag,  erect  or  prostrate  shrubs,  of  the  natural  order 
CaprifUiaceae^  so  named  after  the  x6th-€entury  German  botanist 
Adam  Lonicer.  The  British  spedes  is  L.  Peridymenwn,  the 
woodbine;  L.  Caprifolium  and  L,  Xyiosteum  are  naturalized 
in  a  few  counties  in  the  south  and  east  of  England.  Some  of 
the  garden  varieties  of  the  woodbine  are  very  beautiful,  and 
are  held  in  high  esteem  for  their  delicious  fragrance,  even  the 
wild  plant,  with  its  pale  flowers,  compensating  for  its  sickly  looks 
**  with  never-doying  odours."  The  North  American  sub- 
L.  stmpemrens,  with  its  fine  heads  of  blossoms, 

commonly  called  the- 
trumpet  honeysuckle, 
the  most  handsome  of 
all  the  cultivated  honey- 
suckles, is  a  distinct  and 
beautiful  species  pro* 
dudng  both  scarlet  and 
yellow  flowered  varie- 
ties, and  the  Japanese 
L.  fiexuosa  var.  aureo' 
reticiUata  is  esteemed 
for  its  charmingly  varie- 
gated leaves  netted  with 
golden  yellow.  The  fly 
honeysuckle,  L.  Xyios- 
teum, a  hardy  shrub  of 
dwarfish,  erect  habit, 
and  L.  tataricat  of 
similar  habit,  both 
European,  are  amongst 
the  oldest  English  gar- 
den shrubs,  and  bear 
axillary  flowers  of 
various  colours,  occur- 
Hoaeysuckle.~(a)  Flowering  branch;  ring  two  on  a  peduncle. 
ib)  flower,  nat.  sixe;  (c)  fnik.  slightly  There  are  numerous 
*^'**^****  other  spedes,  many  of 

tbem  introduced  to  our  gardens,  and  well  worth  cultivating  in 
shrubberies  or  as  climben  on  walls  and  bowers,  dther  for  thdr 
beauty  or  the  fragrance  of  their  blossoms. 

In  the  western  counties  of  England,  and  generally  by  agricul- 
turists, the  name  honeysuckle  is  applied  to  the  meadow  dover, 
Trifolium  pralenu.  Another  plant  of  the  same  family  (Legu- 
nainosae)  Hedysarum  coronorium,  a  very  hxmdsome  hanly 
biennial  often  seen  in  old-fashioned  collections  of  g&rden  plants, 
is  commonly  called  the  French  honeysuckle.  The  name  is 
moreover  applied  with  various  affixes  to  several  other  totally 
di^erent  plants.  Thus  white  honeysuckle  and  false  honeysuckle 
are  names  for  the  North  American  Axalea  viscosa;  Australian 
or  heath  honeysuckle  is  the  Australian  Banksia  serrate,  Jamaica 
honeysuckle,  Passijlora  laurijolia,  dwarf  honeysuckle  the  widdy 
spread  Comus  tuecica,  Virgin  Mary's  honeysuckle  the  European 
PmimoncHa  qficinclis,  while  West  Indian  honeysuckle  b  Tecoma 
Cijpensis,  and  is  also  a  name  applied  to  Dcsmodium, 

The  wood  of  the  fly  honeysuckle  is  extremely  hard,  and 
the  clear  portions  between  the  joints  of  the  stems,  when  their 
pith  has  been  removed,  were  stated  by  Linnaeus  to  be  utilized 
in  Sweden  for  making  tobacco-pipes.  The  wood  is  also  employed 
to  make  teeth  for  rakes;  and.  like  that  of  L,  tatarica,  it  is  a 
lavourite  material  for  walking-sticks. 

Honeysuckles  {Lamcera)  flourish  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil, 
bac  are  usually  sadly  needed  in  regard  to  pruning.  This 
abouid  be  done  about  March,  cutting  out  some  of  the  old  wood, 
and  sbortening  back. some  of  the  younger  growths  of  the  pre- 
ywr.  a.Wa) 


HONFLEUR,  a  seaport  of  north-western  France,  in  the 
department  of  Calvados,  57  m.  N.E.  of  Caen  by  rail.  Pop.  (1906) 
8735.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  semidrde  of  hills, 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  Seine  estuary,  opposite  Havre,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  steamboat.  Honfleur,  with  its  dark 
narrow  lanes  and  old  houses,  has  the  typical  aspect  of  an  old- 
fashioned  seaport.  The  most  noteworthy  of  its  buildings  is  the 
church  of  St  Catherine,  constructed  entirely  of  timber  work, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fa^de  added  in  the  i8th  century, 
and  consisting  of  two  paralld  naves,  of  which  the  more  andent 
is  supposed  to  date  from  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  Within 
the  church  are  several  fmtique  statues  and  a  painting  by  J. 
Jordaens — "  Jesus  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane."  The  church 
tower  stands  on  the  other  side  of  a  street.  St  Leonard's  dates 
from  the  X7th  century,  with  the  exception  of  its  fine  ogival 
portal  and  rose-window  bdonging  to  the  i6th,  and  its  octagonal' 
tower  erected  in  the  i8th.  The  ruins  of  a  16th-century  castle 
known  as  the  Lieutenance  and  several  houses  of  the  same  period 
are  also  of  antiquarian  interest.  The  h6td  de  ville  contains 
a  library  and  a  museum.  On  the  rising  ground  above  the  town 
is  the  chapd  of  Ndtre-Dame-de-Gr&ce,  a  shrine  much  resorted 
to  by  pilgrim  sailors,  which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  Z034 
by  Robert  the  Magnificent  of  Normandy  and  rebuilt  in  z6o6.' 
llie  town  has  a  tribunal  and  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  a 
communal  coUege.  The  port,  which  is  protected  from  the 
west  winds  by  the  hdght  known  as  the  C6te  de  Gr&ce,  consbts 
of  the  tidal  harbour  and  four  floating  basins— The  West  basiii, 
dating  from  the  17th  century,  and  the  Centre,  East  and  Camot 
basins.  A  reservoir  affords  the  means  of  sluidng  the  channd  and 
supplying  the  basins.  The  surface  available  for  vessels  is  about  2  7 
acres.  Numerous  fishing  and  coasting  vessels  frequent  the 
harbour.  In  1907  there  entered  375  vessels,  of  133,873  tons, 
more  than  half  this  tonnage  being  British.  Theexports  go  mainly 
to  England  and  indude  poultry,  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  chocolate, 
vegetables,  fruit,  seeds  and  purple  ore.  There  is  regular  com- 
mtmication  by  steamer  with  SouthamptoiL  Timber  from 
Scandinavia,  English  coal  and  artifidal  manures  form  the 
bulk  of  the  imports.  Then  are  important  saw-mills,  as  well 
as  shipbuilding  yards,  manufactories  of  chemical  manures  and 
iron  foundries. 

Honfleur  dates  from  the  itth  century  and  is  thus  four  or 
five  hundred  years  older  than  its  rival  Havre,  by  which  it  was 
supplanted  during  the  z8th  century.  During  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  it  was  frequently  taken  and  re-taken,  the  last  occupa- 
tion by  the  English  ending  in  2440.  In  1562  the  Protestant 
forces  got  possession  of  it  only  after  a  regular  siege  of  the  suburb 
of  St  Leonard;  and  though  Henry  IV.  effected  its  capture  in 
1590  he  had  again  to  invest  it  in  1594  after  all  the  rest  of 
Normandy  had  submitted  to  his  arms.  In  the  earlier  years  of 
the  Z7th  century  Honfleur  colonists  founded  Quebec,  and  Hon- 
fleur traders  established  factories  in  Java  and  Sumatra  and  a 
fishing  estabh'shment  in  Newfoundland. 

HONO-KONO  (properly  Hianc-Kiang,  the  place  of  "sweet 
lagoons"),  an  important  British  island-possession,  situated 
off  the  south-east  coast  of  China,  opposite  the  province  of 
Kwang-tung,  on  the  east  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Si-kiang, 
38  m.  E.  of  Macao  and  75  S.E.  of  Canton,  between  ii"*  g*  and 
la*  I*  N.,  and  x  14*  5*  and  iX4*  x8'  E.  It  is  one  of  a  small  duster 
named  by  the  Portuguese  "  Ladrones  "  or  Thieves,  on  account 
of  the  notorious  habits  of  their  old  inhabitants.  Extremely 
irregular  in  outline,  it  has  an  area  of  39  sq.  m.,  measuring  io|  m. 
in  extreme  length  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  varying  in  breadth 
from  3  to  5  m.  A  good  miliUry  road  about  33  m.  longendrdes 
the  island.  From  the  mainland  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel,  which  at  Hong-Kong  roads,  between  Victoria,  the  island 
capital,  and  Kowloon  Point,  is  about  x  m.  broad,  and  which 
narrows  at  Ly-ee-mun  Pass  to  little  over  aim.  The 
southern  coast  in  particuUr  is  deeply  indented;  and  there 
two  bold  peninsulas,  extending  for  several  miles  into  the  sea, 
form  two  capacious  natural  harbours,  namdy.  Deep  Water 
Bay,  with  the  village  of  Stanley  to  the  east,  and  Tyum  Bay, 
which  has  a  safe,  well-protected  entrance  showing  a  depth  o2 
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lo  10  16  talhomi.  An  io'iliore  iiluil  on  the  vest  coast,  oUed 
AbcrdceD,  or  Tsplishan,  afioids  proUctioa  10  the  Shekpywui 
or  AbcrdeCD  harbour,  an  tnlel  provided  iiilh  a  gianUe  graving 
dock,  the  caisUD  gate  ol  which  it  (■>  ft.  wide,  and  (he  Hope 
docli,  opened  in  1S6;,  nitb  a  length  of  41J  IL  and  a  depth  at 
94  ft.  Opposite  the  aarne  part  of  the  coast,  hut  nearly  1  m. 
distant,  lisei  the  laigest  of  the  unrounding  iilandi,  Lunma, 
■iliOK  cODBpicuoui  peak,  Mount  Steohouse,  attains  1  height  nf 
ji4ofL  and  is  a  landmark  for  local  navigation.  On  the  northern 
■hote  of  HoDg-Eong  there  i«  a  patent  slip  at  East  or  Matheson 
Pdat,  which  il  sewiteable  during  the  nonh-east  monsoon, 
■ben  sailing  veraelt  frcquenily  approach  Vitioria  through  the 
Ly-ee-muo  Past  The  ordinary  course  tor  such  vessels  is  from 
the  westward,  on  which  side  they  are  sheltered  by  Green  Island 
and  Kelletl  Bank.  There  is  good  anchorage  Ihioughoul  the 
CBltre  channel  separating  the  island  from  the  mainland,  except 
in  the  Ly-et-mun  Fosi,  nbere  the  water  is  deep;  the  best 
ancbonge  is  in  Hong-Kong  roada,  in  front  of  Victoria,  where, 
over  good  holding  ground,  the  depth  is  j  to  9  falharaa.  The 
inner  anchorage  of  Vicioria  Bay,  about  }  m.  off  shore  and 

the  seat  of  government  and  of  trade,  is  toe  chief  centre  of 
population,  but  a  tracl  on  the  mainland  is  covered  with  public 
bujtdings  and  villa  residences.  Practically  an  outlying  suburb 
of  Victoria,  Kowloon  or  (Nine  Dragons)  is  free  from  the  extreme 

Numerous  villas  have  also  been  erected  along  the  bcautifuT 
western  coast  of  the  island,  while  Stanley,  in  the  south,  is 
ftvoured  as  a  watering-place. 

The  island  is  mountainous  throughout,  the  low  granite  ridges, 
parted  by  bleak,  tortuous  valleys,  leaving  in  some  places  a 
narrow  strip  of  level  coaat-land,  and  in  others  overhanging  ibe 

magnificent  harbour  which  faces  the  capital,  the  general  aspect 
of  Hong-Kong  is  one  of  singular  beauty.  Inland  the  prospect 
ia  wild,  dieaiy  and  monotonous.    The  hills  have  a  paiolully 

ve  plenlilul,  are  traced  through  the  uplandi  and  glens  by  s 
line  of  slrsggUng  brushwood  and  rank  herbage.  Nowhere  is 
the  eye  relicv»l  by  the  evidences  of  cultivation  or  fcitilily. 

knd  tycnite,  rise  in  irregular  masses  to  considerable  heights, 
the  loftiest  poinl,  Victoria  Peak,  reaching  an  sJLiLudc  of  igij  (t. 
The  Peak  lies  immediately  lo  the  south-west  ot  the  capital,  in 

Itation  for  signalling  the  approach  of  vessels.  Patches  of  land, 
chiefly  around  Ihe  coast,  have  been  laid  under  rice,  sweet 
potatoes  and  yams,  but  the  island  is  hardly 
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is  estimated  at  >t>out~iDO,oaDL' It  rmitlit  of  Pintii  to 
Cantonese),  Hakkas  ("  strangers  ")  and  Tukas.  T^  Potii 
are  agricultural  and  inhabit  the  valleys,  and  they  make  ocdleit 
traders.  The  Hakkas  arc  a  haidy  and  tttigal  net,  I"*— gj^ 
mainly  to  the  hill  districts.  The  Tankat  tn  the  bo^  pciiile 
or  floating  populationv  In  Che  government  of  the  dcw  tcniUiT 
the  existing  organitation  is  as  far  as  ponjble  utilised. 

Hong.Kong  or  Vidoria  harbour  constanily  piBoiti  sa 
animated  appearance,  at  many  as  140  gun*  having  beoi  find 
as  salutes  in  a  single  day.  lis  approaches  ate  stiwgly  _.  . 
fortified.    The  steaming  distance  from  Sil^g^vn  is      *«"» 

capital,  often  spideo  ol  as  Hu^XiBg 

■'  —^  -        *  mt  6000  arc  SAtropia 
along  the  Donh  cuao. 


Its  breadth  v 


an),  stretches  for  a1 
■  ■        in 


3  f  roi 


la  the  coitial  portions  u 


e,  isgii 


and  wtstcnk' portion*.     Hie  ti 
three  layers.    The  "  Pny4  " 
en  up  to  shipping.    The  Pray 


.  .  land  fimlsge  of  ijo  ft  sad 
>  depth  of  so  ft.  at  all  stales  of  the  tide.  A  further  extsBO 
of  the  naval  dockyard  was  begun  in  igov,  and  a  new  commodd 
pier  was  opened  in  iqoo.  The  main  comEDerda]  street  nod 
inland  parallel  with  the  Praya.  Beyond  the  commetcial  pcetiM, 
on  each  side,  lie  the  Chinese  quarters,  wherein  there  is  a  doadj 
packed  population.  In  iSSB,  1600  people  wcr«  living  m  Ih 
space  of  a  aingle  acre,  and  over  100,000  were  believed  lota 
living  within  an  area  not  eicfieding  ^  m.;  and  the  0*(r- 
CTowdi];g  does  not  tend  lo  diminisb,  for  in  one  distncE,  in  i^oc^ 

on  Ihe  tq.  m.  The  average,  however,  f«  the  »he4e  d 
the  diy  is  116  per  acre,  or  80,640  per  sq.  m.  He  ncsad 
stratum  ot  Ihe  town  lies  ten  minutes'  climb  up  ibe  side  d  the 
island.  Government  bnuse  and  other  public  buildings  ale  a 
this  quarter.  There  abound  "  beautifully  laid  out  gardm^ 
ite,  and  solidly  constructed  roads,  some  of  tka 
bamboos  and  other  deUcately-trunded  ttti^ 
id  fringed  with  the  luiutiani  gniwth  of  semi-tropical  vcfeta- 
»l"  Finally,  Ihe  ihird  layer,knownas"ChePeak,"aDdradKd 
f  a  cable  tramway,  is  dotted  over  with  private  boosaaad 
ingalows,  the  summer  health  reaon  of  Ihoae  vrbo  can  allcri 
lem;  here  a  new  residence  for  Che  governor  was  begun  in  igoo. 
icellenC  water  is  supplied  Co  the  town  from  the  PoUc^ida 
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Climaie. — The  temperature  has  a  yearly  Tnnn  of  from 
but  It  occiuonally  laTli  below  40'.  and  ice  oaunon  lb 
lanuaiy  1993  ice  WBi  found  at  Ka-teVeL    The  m  «■ 

bepnniiTg  ol  AuBuit  During  this  penod  rain  falls  alnr 
inltTmission.  iTie  rainfall  varies  really,  but  ibe  me 
JO  in.    In  ligi  only  57™}  in.  feU.  while  in  1897  then  ■ 


fi^'i. 


re  few 


woodcock.  The  public  works  suBer  from  the 
ravages  01  wmie  ants.  Water  everywhere  abounds,  and  is 
supi^ied  to  Che  shipping  by  means  of  tanks. 

Under  Che  Peking  Treaty  of  1E60  the  pcnbisula  of  Knwioon 
(about  (  m.  in  area)  was  added  lo  Hong.Kong.    The  popula- 

bcing   developed. 
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Efc. — The   following  table  ^lowi 
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:rcby  China  leased  10 
Titoiy  behind  Kowloon 
Bay  to  Deep  Bay  and 


Great  Britain  for  ninety-nine 
peninsula  up  lo  a  line  drawr 

the  adjoirung  islands,  including  Lantoo.  'ine  new  aisinci. 
which  extends  10  376  sq-  m.  in  area,  is  mountainous,  with 
eilensivc  cutcivaied  valle)-s  of  great  fertility,  and  the  coast- 
line ii  deeply  indenlcd  by  bay).  The  alluvial  soil  of  the  valleys 
'  ' '    '  '   '      '     ''le  year.    Sugar-cane,  iiuligo,  hemp, 
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,  a  colonial  bislrer.  TbeQueea/TconiEteaton^ 
toe  boys.  There  are  sevcfit  boK^laU<H<f 
It  insltiiitioo.  Tlie  Hong- Kong  ■>!»  task 
igtoabouili. 100.000.  Thenuaeolinfam 
ju,  Indian  Sikha  and  Chiooe:   tiittom 
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/«tf«ifH<9.-~Beyond  the  ciilttvatloii  of  vegetable  nrdens  there 
m  practically  no  agricultural  industry  in  the  colony.  But  although 
Ofuy  400  acres  are  cultivated  on  Hong*Kong  island,  and  the  same 
number  of  acres  in  Kowloon,  there  are  90,000  acres  under  cultiva- 
tiott  in  the  new  territory,  of  which  over  7000  acres  were  in  looo 
planted  with  sugar-cane.  Granite  quarries  are  worked.  The  cnief 
udustries  are  sugar-refining,  the  manufacture  of  cement,  paper, 
bamboo  and  rattan  ware,  carving  in  wood  and  ivory,  working  in 
copper  and  iron,  gold-beating  and  the  production  of  gold,  suver 
and  sandal-wood  ware,  furniture  making,  umbrella  and  jinricksha 
making,  and  industries  connected  with  Kerosene  oil  and  matches. 
The  manufatcture  of  cotton  has  been  introduced.  Ship  and  boat 
building,  together  with  subridiary  industries,  such  as  rope  and  sail 
making,  appear  leas  subject  to  periods  of  depression  than  other 
industries. 

Trade. — Hong-Kong  betiu;  a  free  port,  there  are  no  oflSdal  figures 
as  to  the  amount  of  trade;  but  the  value  of  the  exports  and  unports 
is  estimated  as  about  £50,000,000  in  the  year.  Among  the  principal 
goods  dealt  with  are  tea,  silk,  opium,  ngar,  flax,  salt,  cartnenwarc, 
oil,  amber,  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  sandal-wood,  ivory,  betel, 
vrgetablea.  live  stock  and  granite.  There  is  an  extensive  Chinese 
passenger  trade.    The  following  are  the  figures  of  ships  cleared  and 


Year 

Tonnage. 

BriUih. 

1880 
1890 
1898 
1903 

8.359.994 
13.676,203 
17.265,780 
19.709451 

3.758.160 

6.994.919 
8,705.648 

8.945.976 

The  Chinese  ships  rank  next  to  British  ships  in  the  amount  of 
trade.    German  and  Japanese  riiips  follow  next. 

Ftmamct. — ^Tbe  revenue  and  expenditure  are  given  below:^- 


1      Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

11,069.948 
r.995,a20 
3,9l8ii59 
4.901.073 

1 948.014 
1,915.350 
9,841.805 

4.752444 

TKe  main  sources  of  revenue  are  licences,  rent  of  government 
property,  the  post'ofiice  and  land  sales.  The  light  dues  were  reduced 
in  1898  /rom  3|  cents  to  i  cent  per  ton.  There  b  a  public  debt 
ol  about  JC340.000.  borrowed  for  public  works,  which  is  being  paid 
otf  by  a  nnlang  fund.  The  only  legal  tender  is  the  Mexican  dollar, 
and  the  Botiso  and  Hong-Kong  dollar,  or  other  silver  dollars  of 
equivalent  value  duly  authorized  by  the  governor.  There  are 
small  silver  and  copper  coins,  which  are  legal  tenders  for  amounts 
noc  exceeding  two  dollars  and  one  dollar  respectively.  There  u 
also  a  large  paper  currency  in  the  form  of  notes  issued  by  the 
Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia  and  China,  the  Hong-Koitg 
and  Shanghai  Banking  Corfwration  and  the  National  Bank  m 
China.  Limited.   The  foundatkm  of  new  law  courts  was  laid  in  1900. 

Adwtmistmion. — Formeriv  an  integral  part  of  China,  the  island 
of  Hoog-Kong  was  first  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1841,  and  the 
crsaion  was  confirmed  bv  the  treaty  of  Nanking  in  184^.  the  charter 
bearing  the  date  yh  of  April  1843.  The  colony  is  administered  by  a 
governor,  executive  council  and  legislative  council.  The  executive 
council  consists  of  the  holders  of  certain  offices  and  of  such  other 
members  as  the  crown  may  nominate.  In  1890  there  were  nine 
members.  The  legislative  council  conusts  of  the  same  officials  and 
of  six  unofficial  members.  Of  these,  three  are  appointed  by'  the 
governor  (of  whom  one  must  be,  and  two  at  present  are,  members  of 
the  Chinese  ooramunity);  o<ie  is  elected  from  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  one  from  the  justices  of  the  peace. 

AuTHOUTiBSw— Sir  G.  W.  dcs  Vaux,  Rtporton  Blme-book  of  18S8; 
A  Handbook  to  Hont-Kong  (Hong-Kong,  1893);  The  China  Sea 
Directory  (vol.  iii.,  3rd  ed.,  1894):  Henry  Norman,  The  Peoples  and 
PUitUs  rflie  Far  East  (London.  189O:  Sir  E.  Hert&lct,  Treaties 
between  Great  Britain  and  China  and  China  and  Foreign  Powers 
(London,  1896);  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  China  in  Transformation 
(London,  1898):  Colonial  Possessions  Report,  Na  84;  and  other 
Colonial  An$uial  Reports. 

HOmrOlf,  a  market  town  and  mumdpal  boiongh  in  the 

Hofluloo    parU^mentaxy    division    of    Devohshire,    England, 

pleasantly  situated  on  rising  ground  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Otter, 

s6|    m.  E.N.E.  of  Exeter  by  the  London  &  South- Western 

railway.    Pbp.  (igor)  3371.    The  town  consists  of  one  wide 

street,  down  whkh  a  stream  of  Water  runs,  extending  for  about 

I  to,,  and  cnased  at  right  angles  by  a  lesser  street.    The  restored 

church  of  St  Michael,  formerly  a  parish  church,  but  standing 

on  a  hiO  sboat  \  m.  from  the  town,  was  built  by  Courtenay, 

bishop  of  Exeter,  about  148a.    It  retains  a  curiously  carved 

,  sad  the  black  marble  tomb  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  physician, 


Marwood,  who  attained  the  age  of  105.  Allhallows  Grammar 
School,  founded  in  1614,  was  enlarged  in  1893;  St  Margaret's 
hospital,  founded  as  a  lazar-house  in  the  X4th  century,  is  con- 
verted into  almshouses.  Honiton  is  famous  fOr  its  lace  industry, 
established  by  refugees  from  Flanders  under  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  delicate  fabric  made  by  hand  on  the  pillow  was  long  in 
demand;  its  sale  was,  however,  greatly  diminished  by  the 
competition  of  cheaper  machine-made  goods,  and  a  school  of 
lace-making  was  opened  to  promote  its  recovery.  The  town 
possesses  breweries,  tanneries,  malthouses,  flour-mills,  saw-mills, 
brick  and  tile  worlu,  potteries  and  an  iron  foundry;  its  trade  in 
butter  is  considerable.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  6  aldermea 
and  x8  councillors.    Area,  3x34  acres. 

Honiton  (HoneUmaf  Huneton)  is  situated  on  the  British 
Icknield  Street,  and  was  probably  the  site  of  an  early  settlement, 
but  it  docs  not  appear  in  history  before  the  Domesday  Survey, 
when  it  was  a  considerable  manor,  held  by  Drew  (Drogo)  under 
the  count  of  Mortain,  who  had  succeeded  Elmer  the  Saxon, 
with  a  subject  population  of  33,  a  flock  of  80  sheep,  a  mill  and  2 
salt-workers.  The  borough  was  founded  before  x  3 1 7  by  Williaip 
de  Vernon,  earl  of  Devon,  whose  ancestor  Richard  de  Redvers 
had  received  the  manor  from  Henry  I.  In  the  X4th  century  it 
passed  to  the  Courtenays,  and  in  X698  Sir  William  Courtenay 
was  confirmed  in  the  right  of  holding  court  leet,  view  of  frank- 
pledge and  the  nomination  of  a  portreeve,  these  privileges 
having  been  surrendered  to  James  II.  The  borough  was  repre- 
sented by  two  members  in  parliament  in  X300  and  13x1,  and  then 
not  again  till  1640,  from  which  date  it  returned  two  members 
until  disfranchised  by  the  act  of  x868,  the  returning  officer  being 
the  portreeve,  who  was  also  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  borough 
until  its  incorporation  by  charter  of  1846.  In  X32x  Falkes  de 
Breaut6,  then  custodian  of  the  bbrough,  rendered  a  palfrey  for 
holding  a  three  days'  fair  at  the  feast  of  All  Saints,  transferred 
in  1 347  to  the  feast  of  St  Margaret,  and  still  held  under  that  grant. 
A  great  market  for  com  and  other  produce  is  still  held  on  Saturday 
by  prescription.  The  wool  manufacture  flourished  at  Honiton 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
town  at  which  serges  were  made„  but  the  industry  entirely 
declined  during  the  XQth  century.  The  late  manufacture  was 
introdnccd  by  Flemish  refugees,  and  was  flourishing  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  L 

See  Victoria  County  JTistory,  Deoonshirei  A.  Farquharson,  Ristory 
of  Honiton  (Exeter,  1868). 

HONNEF,  a  town  and  climatic  health  resort  of  Germany, 
beautifully  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Siebengebirgc,  8  m.  above  Bonn  by  the  railway  Cologne- 
KSnigswinter-Horchheim.  Pop.  (X905)  6x83.  It  has  an  Evan- 
gelical and  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  sanatorium  for  con- 
sumptives, and  does  a  considerable  trade  in  wine.  The  town  is 
surrounded  by  vineyards  and  Orchards,  and  has  annually  a  large 
number  of  visitors.  A  mineral  spring  called  the  Drachenquelle 
is  used  both  for  dzinldng  and  bathing. 

HONOLULU,  a  city,  l>ort  of  entry,  and  the  capital  of  Hawaii, 
situated  in  the  **  dty  and  county  of  Honolulu,"  on  the  S.  coast 
of  the  island  of  Oahu,at  the  mouth  of  Nuuanu  Valley,  3x00  m. 
S.W.  of  San  Francisco.  Pop.  (1890)  32,907;  (1900)  S9.3o6, 
of  whom  34,746  were  males,  X4,56o  were  females;  about  xo,ooo 
were  Hawaiians,  15,000  Asiatics,  and  5000  Portuguese; 
(19x0)  53,183.  Honolulu  is  served  by  the  O&hu  railway,  by 
electric  lines  to  the  principal  suburbs,  and  by  steamship  lines 
to  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Vancouver,  Manila,  Salina  Cruz 
(Mexico),  Victoria,  Sydney,  and  Chinese-  and  Japanese  ports. 
The  business  section  and  the  older  residence  quarters  occupy 
low  ground,  but  many  of  the  newer  residences  are  built  on  the 
sides  of  neighbouring  hills  and  mountains,  of  which  there  are 
several  from  500  to  3000  ft.  in  height.  The  Punch  Bowl  (behind 
the  city),  a  hill  rising  about  500  ft.  above  the  sea.  Diamond  Head, 
a  crater  about  760  ft.  in  height,  4  m.  to  the  S.E.,  and  the  Nuuanu 
Pali,  a  lofty  and  picturesque  predpice  6  m.  up  the  valley,  are 
especially  known  for  their  commanding  views.  In  front  of  the 
dty  is  the  small  harbour,  well  protected  from  all  winds  except 
those  from  the  S.;  m  and  after  1893  the  Hawaiian  government 
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deepened  its  entrance  from  3X  ft.  to  30  ft.  Six  miles  to  the  W. 
is  the  much  more  spacious  Pearl  Harbor  (a  U.  S.  Naval  Station), 
the  bar.at  the  entrance  of  which  was  removed  (1903)  by  the  U.S. 
government.  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  harbour  of  Honolulu  are  the 
only  safe  ports  in  the  archipelago.  The  streets  of  Honolulu  are 
wide,  and  are  macadamized  with  crushed  or  broken  lava.  The 
business  houses  are  mostly  of  brick  or  stone,  and  range  from  two 
to  six  storeys  in  height.  About  most  of  the  residences  there  are 
many  tropical  trees,  flowering  shrubs  and  plants.  Wood  is 
the  most  common  material  of  which  the  residences  are  built, 
a  large  portion  of  these  residences  arc  one-storey  cottages, 
broad  verandahs  are  common;  and  of  the  more  pretentious 
residences  the  lanai,  a  semi-outdoor  drawing-room  with  con- 
servatories adjoining,  is  a  notable  feature.  Throughout  the  dty 
there  is  a  marked  absence  of  poverty  and  squalor.  There  are 
good  hotels  in  the  dty  and  its  suburbs.  The  government 
buildings  are  extensive  and  have  a  pleasing  appearance;  that 
of  the  executive,  in  a  beautiful  park,  was  formerly  the  royal 
.palace  and  still  contains  many  relics  of  royalty.  Facing  the 
judidary  building  is  an  heroic  statue  in  bronze  of  Kameharoeha 
the  Great.  About  2  m.  W.  of  the  business  centre  of  the  dty  is  the 
Bemice  Pauahi  Bishop  Museum,  a  fine  stone  building  on  a  com- 
manding site,  and  containing  a  large  collection  of  Hawaiian  and 
Polynesian  relics  and  curios,  espedally  Hawaiian  feather-work, 
and  notable  collections  of  fish  and  of  Hawaiian  land  shells  and 
birds.  Four  miles  S.E.  of  the  business  centre,  at  the  foot  of 
Diamond  H6ad,  is  Waikiki  sea-beach,  noted  for  its  surf-riding, 
boating  and  bathing,  and  Kapiolani  Park,  a  pleasure  resort,  near 
which  is  a  famous  aquarium  of  tropical  fishes.  Honolulu  has 
other  parks,  a  fine  Botanical  Garden,  created  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agriculture,  several  public  squares,  several  hospitals,  a  maternity 
home,  the  Lunalilo  Home  for  aged  Hawaiians,  an  asylum  for  the 
insane,  several,  schools  of  high  rank  both  public  and  private — 
notably  Oahu  College  on  the  £.  edge  of  the  dty,  first  founded  as 
a  school  for  the  children  of  missionaries  in  1841;  the  Honolulu 
High  School,  founded  in  1833  as  the  Oahu  Charity  School,  to 
teach  English  to  the  half  whites;  the  Royal  School,  "which  was 
founded  in  1840  for  the  sons  of  chiefs;  and  the  Normal  School, 
housed  in  what  was  in  1906  the  most  expensive  building  on  the 
island  of  Oahu — a  library  containing  about  14,000  volumes  and 
the  collections  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical  Society,  a  number  of 
benevolent,  literary,  sodal  and  political  sodeties,  and  an  art 
league,  and  is  the  see  of  both  an  Anglican  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
bishop.  In  1907  the  Padfic  Sdentific  Institution  for  the 
advancement  of  sdentific  knowledge  of  the  Pacific,  its  islands 
and  thdr  people,  was  established  here.  Among  the  dubs  of  the 
dty  are  the  Padfic  Club,  founded  in  1853  as  the  British  Club, 
the  Scottish  Thistle  Club  (1891),  of 'which  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
was  a  member;  the  Hawaii  Yacht  Club,  and  the  Polo,  Country 
and  University  Clubs.  There  are  various  journals  and  periodi- 
cals, five  languages  being  represented.  The  chief  industries  are 
the  manufacture  of  machinery  (espedally  machinery  for  sugar- 
refineries)  and  carriages,  rice-milling  and  ship-building.  Hono- 
hdu's  total  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1908  were  valued  at 
$42,338,455,  and  its  imports  at  $19,985,724.  There  is  a  privately 
owned  electric  street  car  service  in  the  dty.  The  water-works  and 
electric-lighting  plant  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Territorial 
government,  and  to  the  plentiful  water-supply  is  partly  due 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  dty.  Honolulu's  safe  harbour, 
discovered  in  1794,  made  it  a  place  of  resort  for  vessels  (espedally 
whalers)  and  traders  from  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. 
Kamehameha  I.  (the  Great)  lived  here  from  1803  until  181 1. 
In  18 16  was  built  a  fort  which  stood  until  1857.  In  1820  the 
dty  became  the  prindpal  residence  of  the  sovereign  and  soon 
afterwards  of  foreign  consuls,  and  thus  practically  the  seat  of 
fjovemment.  In  1907  an  act  was  passed  by  which  the  former 
county  of  Oahu,  induding  the  island  of  Oahu  and  the  small 
islands  adjacent,  was  made  a  munidpal  corporation  under  the 
name  of  the  "  dty  and  county  of  Honolulu  ";  this  act  came  into 
effect  on  the  ist  of  January  1909. 

HONORIUS.    the    name  of  four  popes  and  one  antipope 
(HoDonus  IL;  ix.  2  bdow). 


X  HoNORiiTS  I.,  pope  from  625  to  638,  was  of  a  noUe  Roan 
family,  his  father  Petronius  having  been  oonsuL  He  was  voy 
active  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  Gregory  the  Great,  espedaBj 
in  England,  Bede  {Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  17)  gives  a  letter  of  his  to  Kiai 
Edwin  of  Norihumbria,  in  which  he  admonishes  him  dilife&tly 
to  study  Gregory's  writings;  and  it  was  at  Edwin's  rcqaot 
that  Honorius  conferred  the  palliimi  on  the  bishops  of  CantobiBy 
and  York  {ib.  ii.  iS).  He  also  admonished  the  Irish  for  ao( 
following  the  custom  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  cdebfatioB 
of  Easter  {ib.  ii.  19),  and  commissioned  Birinus  to  pceick 
Christianity  in  Wessex  {ib.  iii.  7).  It  is,  however,  in  conoeaoa 
with  the  Monothelite  heresy  that  Honorius  is  most  remembered, 
his  attitude  in  this  matter  having  acquired  fresh  importuce 
during;  the  controversy  raised  by  the  promulgation  of  the  dogn 
of  papal  infallibility  in  1870.  In  his  efforts  to  consolidate  the 
papal  power  in  Italy,  Honorius  had  been  hampered  by  the 
schism  of  "  the  three  chapters  "  in  Istria  and  Venetia,  a  fdan 
that  was  ended  by  the  deposition  in  628  of  the  vi»i«n»tif 
patriarch  Fortunatus  of  Aquileia-Grado  and  the  elevatioa  of 
a  Roman  sub-deacon  to  the  patriarchate.  It  is  suggested  tlat 
help  rendered  to  him  in  this  matter  by  the  emperor  Hencfis, 
or  by  the  Greek  exarch,  may  have  inclined  the  pope  to  taketkr 
tmperor's  side  ifi  the  Monothelite  controversy,  which  \atkt  qkSL 
shortly  afterwards  in  consequence  of  the  formula  proposed  hf 
the  emperor  with  a  view  to  reoondUng  the  Monophyntcs  and 
the  Catholics.  However  that  may  be,  he  joined  the  patriirds 
of  Constantinople  and  Alexandria  in  supporting  the  doctOK 
of  "  one  will "  in  Christ,  and  expoimded  this  view  fwdblj,  2 
somewhat  obscurely,  in  two  letters  to  the  patriarch  Sergiai 
(Epist.  4  and  5  in  Mignc,  Patrologia.  Ser.  Lot.  Ixxx.  470^  474). 
For  this  he  was,  more  than  forty  years  after  his  death  (October 
638),  anathematized  by  name  along  with  the  Monothelite bercda 
by  the  coundl  of  Constantinople  (First  I'niUan)  in  68z;  andtUi 
condemnation  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  man  than  oae 
pope,  particularly  by  Leo  II.  See  Hefele,  Die  IrrUkn  4a 
Honorius  u.  die  vaticanische  Lehre  der  UnfeidbarkeU  (1871), 
who,  however,  modified  his  view  m  his  CotuiiieH^esckickU  (1877)1 
Honorius  I.  was  succeeded  by  Severinus. 

See  the  articles  by  R.  ZOpffel  and  G.  KrQger  in  Hemf»Hakk. 
ReaUncyklobddie  (cd.  I900).  and  by  T.  Grisar  in  Weuerand  Weke'i 
Kirchenlextkon  (Freiburg,  1889).  In  addition  to  the  bibliomphkt 
there  given  see  also  U.  Chevalier,  Ripertoire  des  sources  kssL.  Ac, 
Bio-bibliographie,  s. "  Honorius  1.  "  (Paris,  X905)  (W  A.  P.) 

2.  Honorius  II.  (d.  1072),  antipope,  was  the  name  tafcea 

by  Peter  Cadalus,  who  was  tx>m  at  Verona  and  became  bishap 

of  Parma  in  1046.    After  the  death  of  Pope  Nicholas  II.  in  Jo^^ 

1 06 1  he  was  chosen  pope  by  some  German  and  Lombard  bisbofis 

at  Basel  in  opposition  to  Alexander  U.,  who  had  been  dected 

by  the  party  led  by  Hildebrand,  afterwards  Pope  Gregory  VIL 

Taking  the  name  of  Honorius  II.,  Cadalus  was  thus  the  repte* 

sentative  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  reforms  in  the  Chsvcfa. 

Early  in  1062  he  advanced  towards  Rome,   and  thoof^  hb 

supporters  defeated  the  forces  of  his  rival  outside  the  dty,  he 

soon  returned  to  Parma  to  await  the  decision  of  the  adviiea 

of  the  young  German  king,  Henry  IV.,  whose  mother  Agna 

had  supported  his  election.    About  this  time,  however,  Agna 

was  deprived  of  her  power,  and  the  chief  authority  in  Genauj 

passed  to  Anno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  was  hostile  to 

Cadalus.    Under  these  circumstances  the  antipope  again  maithed 

towards  Rome  in  1063  and  ento'ed  the  dty,  but  was  hoi 

forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St  Angdo.    The  cnsvof 

war  between  the  rival  popes  lasted  for  about  a  year,  and  tba 

Cadalus  left  Rome  as  a  fugitive.    Refusing  to  attend  a  ootnd 

held  at  Mantua  in  May  1064,  he  was  deposed,  and  he  died  ii 

X072,  without  having  abandoned  his  claim  to  the  papal  dtfir. 

See  the  article  on  Honorius  H.  in  Hauck's  ReoUmeyU0pHiit 
Band  viii.  (Uipxig.  1900).  (A.  W.  H.') 

3.  Honorius  II.  (lAmberto  Scannabecchi),  pope  from  tte 
15th  of  December  1124  to  the  13th  of  Febniary  1130,  a  aadvl 
of  Fagnano  near  Imola,  of  considerable  learning  and  fMl 
religious  zeal,  successively  archdeacon  at  B<dogna,  caniBd- 
priest  of  Sta  Prassede  under  Urban  II:,  cardinal-bishop  of  Ortii 
and  Velletri  under  Paschal  II.,  shared  the  exile  of  citdm  VL 


ta  Pnaea,  aai  hdped  Ciliituf  Q,  to  ffmdwfc  the  Coocordit 
«f  WoTDU  (nil],  whlcb  Killed  the  invetdture  conleit.  Uc 
owed  hli  electioQ  in  luge  mcuuit  to  force  employed  by  tLc 
Fiugipuil,  but  su  conMcnied  niiUi  (mcnil  coiuait  on  Ibc 
2ut  of  Deainbec  1114.  By  m«iu  of  1  dote  ulUuice  wiih  that 
poweiful  [uuly,  be  mu  enabled  to  miinlim  peace  >t  Rome, 
and  the  death  of  Emperai  Hemy  V.(ii]j)  luitber  •IMD^tbened 
the  papal  poaitiou.  He  Tecognked  the  Saxon  Lothair  III.  ai 
king  of  the  Raman)  and  Utei  u  emperor,  and  eicomniuiucated 
hii  rival,  Coorad  ot  HobeoiUufen.  He  lanctloned  the  Prae- 
monilrateniiu  order  and  that  a!  the  Knighli  TempLan.  He 
cicommunJcated  Count  Wilham  of  Noirriandy  lor  marriace 
in  prohibited  degree;  brought  to  an  end,  through  the  influence 
el  Bernard  of  Oairvaui,  the  struggle  irith  Louia  VI.  of  France; 
and  arranged  with  Henry  1.  for  the  reception  of  papal  kgatet 
In  En^and.  He  laid  claim  ai  feudal  overlord  to  the  Norman 
pnwficna  in  aouthem  Italy  (July  in;),  and  eicommunicated 
Che  daimant,  Dulte  Roger  of  Sidly,  but  wai  unable  to  prevent 
the  foundation  of  the  Neapolitan  monarchy,  for  Duke  Roger 
defeated  the  papal  army  and  forced  recognition  in  Auguit 
jttS-  Honorlut  appeakd  to  Lothair  for  auiitancc,  hut  died 
befote  il  arrived.     Hii  iucc«»ar  was  Inruxxnl  n. 


MfiJictnt 


4.  HoHOum  m.  (Cencio  SavelU),  pope  from  the  iSth  of 
July  I>i4  to  the  iSth  of  March  ii>;.  a  higbly^educated  and 
pioiB  Roman,iucces^vely  canon  of  Sla  Maria  Maggiore, cardinal- 
deacon  of  Sta  Lucia  in  Sihce,  vice-chancellor,  cbamberiala 
■od  cardinal-prteat  of  Sti  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  vrai  [he  auccaaar 
of  Imuxtat  III.  He  made  peace  with  Frederidi  II.,  in  accord- 
ance wiih  which  the  emperor  wu  crowned  with  bit  wife  CoBitance 
in  St  Petet'i  on  the  imd  of  November  ujo,  and  iwore  to  accord 
full  liberty  to  the  church  and  to  undertake  a  cruude.  Honoriui 
10  carry  out  the  decrees  of  the  Laleran  Couni  "    ' 


by  ia%  predeceuoc.  He  cniwned  Feler  of  Courteiu 
of  Byzantium  in  April  1117;  apoused  the  cause  of 
Henry  III.  of  England  agiinst  the  buons;  accepted  the  Iile 
of  Man  as  a  perpetual  £eli  arbitrated  diaccencet  between 
Philip  II.  of  France  and  James  of  Aragon;  and  made  special 
•ccleiiaillcal  regulations  tor  the  Scandmavian  countijea.  He 
tanctioned  the  Dominican  order  (iind  of  November  iiiA), 
making  Si  Dominic  papal  major-domo  in  iitS;  approved  the 
Franciscan  order  by  bull  of  the  igih  of  November  my.  and 
•nlhorized  many  of  Ibe  tertiary  orden.  He  mainlained,  on 
the  whole,  a  tranquil  rule  at  Rome;  but  Frederick  II. 'a  refusal 
to  Interrupt  his  reforms  in  Sicily  in  order  to  go  on  the  CTUsade 
gave  the  pope  much  trouble.  Honorius  died  In  iai7,  before 
Ibe  emperor  had   fulBlled  bit  oath,  and  was  succeeded  by 

Honorius  ill.  left  many  writing!  which  have  been  collected  and 
pobliibed  by  Abbt  Horoy  in  the  Wnlii  am  WMwUWca  paMMca, 
—'-    '  ii-   (P««.. '|r9-.lMj)-     Among  them  --  '- -  ^  -"-  -' 


decretaU.  compiled  at 
falU.       ■--  -■  - 


of  Gregory 


>noClheL< 
il  llie'j 


^'took.oJ 


laenue  of  the  Rooun  Church  ani 
anlborhlea.  The  Ian  named  is  ad 
gaiuMpu  ia  lata  If-ofaiia  £AI 
TW  lettmof  Hoooriu.  are  in  F,  Li 

tiMj).  Then  are  good  Kipila  in 
'.  Pioautti  (Row,  ■«».  ac). 


rani,  SpiaU^ittm  Li^rrvivtm 


odoaius   L^ 
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report  of  the  invasion  of  Italy,  fled  to  Ravenna,  where  he  resided 
tUl  his  death  on  the  37th  of  August  423. 

See  Gibbon.  Deditu  and  Fall,  du.  28-33 :  J.  B.  Bury,  Later 
Roman  Empire,  L  chs.  1-5,  ii.  chs.  4,  6;  E.  A.  Freeman,  "  Tyrants  of 
Britain.  Gaul  and  Spain"  in  Eug.  Hist.  Review  (January  1886); 
T.  Hodgldn,  Italy  and  ker  Ineaders  (Oxford.  1893),  L  chs.  13, 15-18. 

HONOUR  (Lat.  konos  or  honor,  koncris;  in  English  the 
word  was  spelled  with  or  without  the  u  indifferently  until 
the  17th  century,  but  during  the  x8th  century  it  became  fashion- 
able to  spell  the  word  "honor";  Johnson's  and  Webster's 
Dictionaries  stereotyped  the  English  and  American  spellings 
respectively),  a  term  which  may  be  defined  as  respect,  esteem 
or  deference  paid  to,  or  received  by,  a  person  in  consideration 
of  his  character,  worth  or  position;  also  the  state  or  condition 
of  the  person  exdting  the  feeling  or  expression  of  such  esteem; 
particularly  a  high  personal  character  coupled  with  conduct 
in  accordance  with  or  controlled  by  a  nice  sense  of  what  is  right 
and  true  and  due  to  the  position  so  held.  Further,  the  word  is 
conmionly  used  of  the  dignities,  distinctions  or  titles,  granted 
as  a  mark  of  such  esteem  or  as  a  reward  for  services  or  merit, 
and  quite  generally  of  the  credit  or  renown  conferred  by  a 
person  or  thing  on  the  country,  town  or  particular  society  to 
which  he  or  it  belongs.  The  standard  of  conduct  may  be  laid 
down  not  only  by  a  scrupulous  sense  of  what  is  due  to  lofty 
personal  character  but  also  by  the  conventional  usages  of  society, 
hence  it  is  that  debts  which  cannot  be  legally  enforced,  such 
as  gambling  debts,  are  called  "debts  of  honour."  Similarly 
in  the  middle  ages  and  later,  courts,  known  as  "  courts  of  honour," 
sat  to  dedde  questions  such  as  precedence,  disputes  as  to  coat 
armour  &c.  (see  Chivalry);  such  courts,  chiefly  military, 
are  found  in  countries  where  duelling  has  not  fallen  into  desuetude 
(see  Duel).  In  the  British  House  of  Lords,  when  the  peers 
sit  to  try  another  peer  on  a  criminal  charge  or  at  an  impeachment, 
on  the  question  bdng  put  whether  the  accused  be  guilty  or  not, 
each  peer,  rising  in  his  place  in  turn,  lays  his  right  hand  on  hi9 
breast  and  returns  his  verdict  "  upon  my  honour."  As  a  title 
of  address,  "  his  honour  "  or  "  your  honour  "  is  applied  in  the 
United  States  of  America  to  all  judges,  in  the  United  Kingdom 
only  to  coimty  court  judges.  In  university  or  other  examina- 
tions, those  who  have  won  particular  distinction,  or  have  under- 
gone with  success  an  examination  of  a  standard  higher  than 
that  required  for  a  "pass"  degree,  are  said  to  have  passed 
"  with  honours,"  or  an  "  honours  "  examination  or  to  have  taken 
an  "  honours  degree."  In  many  games  of  cards  the  ace,  king, 
queen  and  knave  of  trumps  are  the  "  honours.  " 
i  Fimeral  or  military  honours  are  paid  to  a  dead  officer  or 
soldier.  The  usual  features  of  such  a  burial  are  as  follows: 
the  coffin  is  carried  on  a  gun-carriage  and  attended  by  troops; 
it  is  covered  by  the  national  flag,  on  which  rests  the  soldier's 
head-dress,  sword  or  bayonet;  if  the  deceased  had  been  a 
mounted  soldier,  his  charger  follows  with  the  boots  reversed 
in  the  stirrups;  three  volleys  are  ^red  over  the  grave  after 
committal,  and  "  last  post "  or  another  call  is  sounded  on 
the  bugles  or  a  roll  on  the  drums  is  given. 

A  military  force  b  said  to  be  accorded  "  the  honours  of  war  " 
when,  after  a  specially  honourable  defence,  it  has  surrendered 
its  post,  and  is  permitted  by  the  terms  of  capitiilation  to  march 
out  with  coloiirs  flying,  bands  pla3ring,  bayonets  fixed,  &c. 
and  retaining  possession  of  the  fidd  artillery,  horses,  arms  and 
baggage.  The  force  remains  free  to  act  as  combatants  for  the 
remainder  of  the  war,  without  waiting  for  exchange  or  being 
considered  as  prisoners.  Usually  some  point  is  named  to  which 
the  surrendering  troops  must  be  conveyed  before  recommencing 
hostilities;  thus,  during  the  Peninsiilar  War,  at  the  Convention 
of  Cintra  1808,  the  French  army  under  Junot  was  conveyed 
to  France  by  British  transports  before  being  free  to  rejdn 
the  combatant  troops  in  the  Peninsula.  By  far  the  most  usual 
case  of  the  granting  of  the  "  honours  of  war  "  is  in  connexion 
with  the  surrender  of  a  fortress.  Of  historic  examples  may  be 
mentioned  the  surrender  of  Lille  by  Marshal  Boufflers  to  Prince 
Eugene  in  1708,  that  of  Huningen  by  General  Joseph  Bar- 
buiigre  (1772-iSjo)  to  the  Austrians  in  1815,  and  that  of 


Belfort  by  Colonel  P.  Denfert  Rocheieui  to  the  Gcnsaai'li 

1871. 

In  En^h  law  the  term  "  honour  "  is  used  of  a  seigniiiy 
of  several  matK>rs  held  under  one  baron  or  lord  parainoanL  TIk 
formation  of  such  lordships  dates  back  to  the  Ang|o*Saaa 
period,  when  jurisdiction  of  sac  and  soc  was  frequently  giffs 
in  the  case  of  a  group  of  estates  lying  dose  together.  The 
system  was  encouraged  by  the  Norman  lonb,  as  tending  10 
strengthen  the  principles  of  feudal  law,  but  the  legisbtios 
of  Henry  II.,  which  increased  the  power  of  the  central  ad- 
ministration, undoubtedly  tended  to  discourage  the  creatioi 
of  new  honours.  Frequently,  they  escheated  to  the  cnrnn, 
retaining  their  corporate  existence  and  their  juriadictioM; 
they  then  either  remained  in  the  possession  oi  the  king  or  voe 
regranted,  diminished  in  extent.  Although  an  honour  contained 
several  manors,  one  court  day  was  held  for  all,  but  the  variooi 
manors  retained  their  separate  organizations,  having  thai 
"  quasi  several  and  distinct  courts." 

HONOURABLE  (Fr.  honorable,  from  Lat.  honordbUis,  woitl^r 
of  honour),  a  style  or  title  of  honour  common  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  British  colonies  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  terms  honorabUis  and  honorabUUas  were  in  use  in  the  middk 
ages  rather  as  a  form  of  politeness  than  as  a  stereotyped  style; 
and  though  Gibbon  assimilates  the  late  Roman  title  of  darini- 
mus  to  "  honourable,"  as  applied  to  the  lowest  of  the  three  gnda 
of  rank  in  the. imperial  hierarchy,  the  analogy  was  good  even  la 
his  day  only  in  so  far  as  both  styles  were  applicable  to  those  whs 
belonged  to  the  less  exalted  raiiks  of  the  titled  dasaes,  for  the 
title  "  honourable  "  was  not  definitely  confined  to  certain  duKS 
imtil  later.  As  a  formal  address  it  is  found  frequently  m  thi 
Paston  Letters  (15th  century),  but  used  loosdy  and  intetdiaic»> 
able  with  other  styles;  thus  John,  Viscount  Beaumoat,  ii 
addressed  alternately  as  "  my  worshipful  and  reverent  Lord " 
(ii.  88,  ed.  1904)  and  as  "  my  right  honorabuU  Lord  "  (iL  zit), 
while  John  Paston,  a  plain  esquire,  is  '^ny  ri^t  bonuiabyM 
maister."  More  than  two  centuries  later  Selden,  in  his  rate 
of  Honor  (1672),  does  not  indude  "  honourable  "  amoog  the 
courtesy  titles  given  to  the  children  of  peers.  The  s^e  mt, 
in  fact,  used  extremdy  loosely  till  well  on  into  the  x8th  centtty. 
Thus  we  find  in  the  registers  of  Westmipster  Abbey  records  of  the 
burial  (in  17x0)  of  "  The  Hon.  George  Churchill,  Esq.,"  who  ns 
only  a  son  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  and  of  "Tlie  Hoo.Sk 
William  Godolphin,"  who  had  only  been  created  a  baxooet; 
in  1 71 7  was  buried  "The  Hon.  Colond  Henxy  ComwaD,"  whs 
was  only  an  esquire  and  the  son  of  one ;  in  X743  a  rear-adninl 
was  buried  as  "  The  Hon.  Sir  John  Jennings,  Rt.";  in  X746 
"  The  Hon.  Major-General  Lowther,"  whose  father  was  oi^jr  t 
Dublin  merchant;  and  finally,  in  X747,  "  The  Hon.  LietttenaaC* 
General  Guest,"  who  is  said  to  have  begun  life  as  an  bostkL 
From  this  time  onwards  the  style  of  "  honourable  "  tended  to 
become  more  narrowly  applied;  but  the  whole  nutter  is  fsl 
of  obscurity  and  contradictions.  The  baronets,  for  instance, 
allege  that  they  were  usually  styled  "  the  honourable  **  anil 
the  end  of  the  x8th  century,  and  in  x  83  5  they  petitioned  for  the 
style  as  a  prefix  to  their  names.  The  Heralds'  College  oflkiaSy 
reported  on  the  petition  (31st  of  October  X835)  that  the  evidence 
did  not  prove  the  right  of  baronets  to  the  style,  and  that  its  use 
"  has  b^n  no  more  warranted  by  authority  than  when  the  suae 
style  has  been  applied  to  Fidd  Officers  in  the  Army  and  othen." 
They  added  that  "  the  style  of  the  Honourable  is  given  to  tk 
Judges  and  to  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  with  others  because  by 
the  Decree  of  xo  James  I.,  for  settling  the  place  and  precedoxe 
of  the  Baronets,  the  Judges  and  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  wen 
declared  to  have  place  and  precedence  bdore  the  younger  sooi 
of  Viscounts  and  Barons."  This  seems  to  make  the  style  t 
consequence  of  the  precedence;  yet  from  the  ^^ympi^y  ahovt 
given  it  is  dear  that  it  was  applied,  e.{.  in  the  case  of  field 
officers,  where  no  question  of  precedence  arose.  It  is  not,  indeei 
until  1874  that  we  have  any  evidence  of  an  authoritative  GmiUr 
tion  of  the  title.  In  this  year  the  wives  of  lords  of  appeal,  ^ 
peers,  were  granted  style  and  precedence  as  baxonenes;  htt 
it  was  provided  that  their  children  were  not  '*  to  avame  or  fli 
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the  prefix  of  HonounUe,  or  to  be  entitled  to  the  style,  rank  or 
precedence  of  tho  children  of  a  Baron."  In  1898,  however, 
this  was  revoked,  and  it  was  ordained  "  that  such  children  shall 
have  and  enjoy  on  all  occasions  the  style  and  title  enjoyed  by 
the  children  of  hereditary  Barons  together  with  the  rank  and 
precedence,  &c"  By  these  acts  of  the  Crown  the  prefix  of 
**  honouraUe  **  would  seem  to  have  been  restricted  and  stereo- 
typed as  a  definite  title  of  honour;  yet  in  legal  documents  the 
ions  of  peers  are  still  styled  merely  "  esquire,"  with  the  addition 
of  "  commonly  called ,  &c."  This  latter  fact  points  to  the  time 
when  the  prefix  "  honourable  "  was  a  mark  of  deference  paid 
by  others  rather  than  a  style  asstmied  by  right,  and  relics  of  this 
doubtless  sxurvive  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  conventions 
by  which  an  "  honourable  "  does  not  use  the  title  on  his  visiting 
card  and  is  not  announced  as  such. 

As  to  the  actual  use  and  social  significance  of  the  style,  the 
practice  in  the  United  Kingdom  differs  considerably  from  that 
in  the  colonics  or  in  the  United  States.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
marquesses  are  "most  honourable";  earls,  viscounts  and 
barons  "right  honourable,"  a  style  also  borne  by  all  privy 
councillors,  including  the  lord  mayor  of  London  and  lord  provost 
of  Edinburgh  during  office.  The  title  of  "  honourable  "  is  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  except  by  special  licence  oi  the  Crown  {e.g.  in 
the  case  of  retired  colonial  or  Indian  officials),  mainly  con&Md 
to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  peers,  and  is  the  common  style  of 
the  younger  sons  of  earls  and  of  the  children  ci  viscounts, 
barons  and  legal  life  peers.  The  eldest  sons  of  dukes,  marquesses 
and  earls  bear  "  by  courtesy  "  their  father's  second  title,  the 
younger  sons  of  dukes  and  marquesses  having  the  courtesy 
title  Lord  prefixed  to  their  Christian  name;  while  the  daughters 
of  dukes,  marquesses  and  earls  are  styled  Lady.  The  title  of 
"honourable"  is  also  given  to  all  present  or  past  maids  of 
honour,  and  to  the  judges  of  the  high  court  being  lords 
Justices  or  lords  of  appeal  (who  are  "  right  honourable  ").  A  county 
court  judge  is,  however,  "his  honour."  The  epithet  is  also 
applied  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  body  and  to  individual 
members  during  debate  ("  the  honourable  member  for  X  "). 
Certain  other  corporate  bodies  have,  by  tradition  or  grant,  the 
right  to  bear  the  style;  e.g.  the  Honourable  Irish  Society, 
the  Inns  of  Court  (Honourable  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  &c.) 
and  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company;  the  East  India  Company 
also  had  the  prefix  "  honourable."  The  style  may  not  b« 
assumed  by  corporate  bodies  at  will,  as  was  proved  in  the  case 
of  the  Society  of  Baronets,  whose  ori^nal  style  of  "  Honourable  " 
Society  was  dropped  by  command. 

t  In  the  British  colonies  the  title  "  honourable  "  is  given  to 
members  of  the  executive  and  legislative  bodies,  to  judges,  &c., 
during  their  term  of  service.  It  is  sometimes  retained  by  royal 
ficence  after  a  certain  number  of  years'  service. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  title  is  very  widespread, 
being  commonly  given  to  any  one  who  holds  or  has  held  any  office 
of  importance  in  state  or  nation,  more  particularly  to  members 
of  Congress  or  of  the  state  legislatures,  judges,  justices,  and 
certain  other  judicial  and  executive  official.  Popular  amenity 
even  sometimes  extends  the  title  to  holders  of  quite  htmible 
government  appointments,  and  consoles  with  it  the  defeated 
candidates  for  a  post.  See  also  the  article  Pseceoence. 
\  HONTHEIM,  JOHANN  NIKOLAUS  VON  (1701-1790),  German 
historian  and  theologian,  was  bom  on  the  27th  of  January  1701 
at  Trier.  He  belonged  to  a  noble  family  which  had  been  for 
many  generations  connected  with  the  cotul  and  diocese  of  the 
archbishop-electors,  his  father,  Kaspar  von  Hontheim,  being 
receiver-general  of  the  archdiocese.  At  the  age  of  twelve  young 
Hontheim  was  given  by  his  maternal  imde,  Hugo  Friedrich 
von  Anethan,  canon  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St  Simeon 
(which  at  that  time  still  occupied  the  Roman  Porta  Nigra  at 
Trier),  a  prebend  in  his  church,  and  on  the  13th  of  May  1713  he 
received  the  tonsure.  He  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits  at  Trier 
and  at  the  universities  of  Trier,  Louvain  and  Leiden,  taking 
hk  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  at  Trier  in  1724.  During  the  follow- 
ing years  be  travelled  in  various  European  countries,  spending 
•time  at  the  German  College  in  Rome;  in  1728  he  was 


ordained  priest  and,  formally  admitted  to  the  chapter  of  St 
Simeon  in  1732,  he  became  a  professor  at  the  university  of  Trier. 
In  1738  he  went  to  Coblenz  as  official  to  the  archbishop-elector. 
In  this  capacity  he  had  plentiful  opportunity  of  studying  the 
effect  of  the  interference  of  the  Roman  Curia  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Empire,  notably  in  the  negotiations  that  preceded 
the  elections  of  the  emperors  Charles  VII.  and  Frands  I.  in  which 
Hontheim  took  part  as  assistant  to  the  electoral  ambassador. 
It  appears  that  it  was  the  extreme  claims  of  the  papal  nuncio  on 
these  occasions  and  his  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  eleaoral 
college  that  first  suggested  to  Hontheim  that  critical  examination 
of  the  basis  of  the  papal  pretensions,  the  results  of  which  he 
afterwards  published  to  the  world  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"  Febronius."  In  1747,  broken  down  by  overwork,  he  resigned 
his  position  as  official  and  retired  to  St  Simeon's,  of  which  he  was 
elected  dean  in  the  following  year.  In  May  1748  he  was  appointed 
by  the  archbishop-elector  Francis  George  (von  Schdnbom)  as 
his  suffragan,  being  consecrated  at  Mainx,  in  February  1749, 
under  the  title  of  bishop  of  Myriophiri  in  partibus.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Trier  was  practically  a  great  secular  prince,  and  upon 
Hontheim  as  suffragan  and  vicar-general  fell  the  whole  spiritual 
administration  of  the  diocese;  this  work,  in  addition  to  that  of 
pro-chancellor  of  the  imiversity,  he  carried  on  single-handed  until 
1778,  when  Jean  Marie  Cuohot  d'Herbain  was  appointed  his 
coadjutor.  On  the  21st  of  April  1779  he  reugned  the  deanery 
of  St  Simeon's  on  the  ground  of  old  age.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of 
September  1790  at  lUs  chAteau  at  Montquentin  near  Orval, 
an  estate  which  he  had  purchased.  He  was  buried  at  first  in  St 
Simeon's;  but  the  church  was  ruined  by  the  French  during  the 
revolutionary  wars  and  never  restored,  and  in  1803  the  body 
of  Hontheim  was  transferred  to  that  of  St  Gervasiua. 

As  a  historian  Hontheim's  reputation  rests  on  his  contributions 
to  the  history  of  Trier.  He  had,  during  the  period  of  his  activity 
as  official  at  Coblenz,  found  time  to  collect  a  vast  mass  of  printed 
and  MS.  material  which  he  afterwards  embodied  in  three  works 
on  the  history  of  Trier.  Of  these  the  Historia  Trenretuis 
diphmaika  d  pragmalica  was  published  in  3  vols,  folio  in  1750, 
the  Prodromus  kistoriae  Trevirensis  in  2  vols,  ini  7  57.  They  give, 
besides  a  history  of  Trier  and  its  constitution,  a  large  number 
of  documents  and  references  to  published  authorities.  A  third 
work,  the  HisUniae  scripurum  et  monumentarum  Trevirensis 
amplissima  coUecliOf  remains  in  MS.  at  the  dty  library  of  Trier. 
These  books,  the  result  of  an  enormous  labour  in  collation  and 
sdection  in  very  unfavourable  drcimistances,  entitle  Honthdm 
to  the  fame  of  a  pioneer  in  modem  historical  methods.  It  is, 
however,  as  "  Febronius  "  that  Hontheim  is  best  remembered. 
The  character  and  effect  of  his  book  on  "  the  state  of  the  Church 
and  the  lawful  power  of  the  Roman  pontiff  "  is  described  else- 
where (see  Febronianism).  The  author  of  the  book  was  known 
at  Rome  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  published;  but  it  was  not 
till  some  years  afterwards  (1778)  that  he  was  called  on  to  retract. 
The  terrors  of  the  spiritual  power  were  reinforced  by  a  threat 
of  the  archbishop-elector  to  deprive  not  only  him  but  all  his 
relations  of  their  offices,  and  Honthdm,  after  much  wavering 
and  correspondence,  signed  a  submission  which  was  accepted 
at  Rome  as  satisfactory,  though  he  still  refused  to  admit,  as 
demanded,  tU  proinde  merito  monarchicum  ecdesiae  regimen  a 
catkolicis  doctofUms  appeUetur.  The  removal  of  the  censure 
followed  (1781)  when  Hontheim  published  at  Frankfort  what 
purported  to  be  a  proof  that  his  submission  had  been  made  of 
his  own  free  will  {Justini  Pebronii  acH  commentarius  in  suam 
retractationem^  &c.).  This  book,  however,  which  carefully 
avoided  all  the  most  burning  questions,  rather  tended  to  show 
— as  indeed  his  correspondence  proves — that  Hontheim  had 
not  essentially  shifted  his  standpoint.  But  Rome  left  him 
thenceforth  in  peace. 

.  Sec  Otto  Mcjcr,  Fehrontus,  Weikbiuhof  Johann  Nikolaus  wm 
Hontheim  und  sein  Widerruf  (TQbingen,  1880),  with  many  original 
letters.  Of  later  date  is  the  biosfraphy  by  F.  X.  Kraus  in  the  AUgC' 
meiru  deuUche  Biographic  (1881),  which  gives  numerous  referenoes. 

HONTHORST.   GERARD  VAN   (i 590-1656),   Dutch 
of  Utr^*'"  brought  up  at  the  school  of  Bloeman 
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exchanged  the  style  of  the  Franckens  for  that  of  the  pseudo- 
Italians  at  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century.  Infected  thus 
eariy  with  a  mania  which  came  to  be  very  general  in  Holland, 
Honthorst  went  to  Italy,  where  he  copied  the  naturalism  and 
eccentricities  of  Michelangelo  da  Caravaggio.  Home  again 
about  x6i4,  after  acquiring  a  considerable  practice  in  Rome, 
he  set  up  a  school  at  Utrecht  which  flourished  exceedingly; 
and  he  soon  became  so  fashionable  that  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 
then  English  envoy  at  the  Hague,  recommended  hk  works  to 
the  earl  of  Arundel  and  Lord  Dorchester.  At  the  same  time 
the  queen  of  Bohemia,  sister  of  Charles  I.  and  electress  palatine, 
being  an  exile  in  Holland,  gave  him  her  countenance  and  asked 
him  to  teach  her  children  drawing;  and  Honthorst,  thus  ap- 
proved and  courted,  became  known  to  Charles  I.,  who  invited 
him  to  England.  There  he  painted  several  portraits,  and  a  vast 
allegory,  now  at  Hampton  Court,  of  Charles  and  his  queen  as 
Diana  and  Apollo  in  the  clouds  receiving  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
as  Mercury  and  guardian  of  the  king  of  Bohemia's  children. 
Charles  I.,  whose  taste  was  flattered  alike  by  the  energy  of  Rubens 
and  the  elegance  of  Van  Dyck,  was  thus  first  captivated  by  the 
fanciful  mediocrity  of  Honthorst,  who  though  a  poor  executant 
had  luckily  for  himself  caught,  as  Lord  Arundel  said,  "  much 
of  the  manner  of  Caravaggio's  colouring,  then  so  much  esteemed 
at  Rome."  It  was  his  habit  to  transmute  every  subject  into 
a  night  scene,  from  the  Nativity,  for  which  there  was  warrant 
in  the  example  of  Correggio,  to  the  penitence  of  the  Magdalen, 
for  which  there  was  no  warrant  at  all.  But  unhappily  this 
caprice,  though  *'  sublime  in  Allegri  and  Rembrandt,"  was  but 
a  phantasm  in  the  hands  of  Honthorst,  whose  prosaic  pencil 
was  not  capable  of  more  than  vulgar  utterances,  and  art  gained 
little  from  the  repetition  of  these  quaint  vagaries.  Sandrart 
gave  the  measure  of  Honthorst's  popularity  at  this  period 
when  he  says  that  he  had  as  many  as  twenty  apprentices  at  one 
time,  each  of  whom  paid  him  a  fee  of  xoo  florins  a  year.  In  1623 
he  was  president  of  his  gild  at  Utrecht.  After  that  he  went 
to  England,  returning  to  settle  anew  at  Utrecht,  where  he  married. 
His  p>osition  amongst  artists  was  acknowledged  to  be  important, 
and  in  1626  he  received  a  visit  from  Rubens,  whom  he  painted 
as  the  honest  man  sought  for  and  found  by  Diogenes  Honthorst. 
In  his  home  at  Utrecht  Honthorst  succeeded,  in  preserving 
the  support  of  the  English  monarch,  for  whom  he  finished  in 
1631  a  large  picture  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Bohemia  "  and  all 
their  children. "^  For  Lord  Dorchester  about  the  same  period 
he  completed  some  illustrations  of  the  Odyssey;  for  the  king  of 
Denmark  he  composed  incidents  of  Danish  history,  of  which 
one  example  remains  in  the  gallery  of  Copenhagen.  In  the 
course  of  a  large  practice  he  had  painted  many  likenesses — 
Charles  I.  and  his  queen,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  king 
and  queen  of  Bohemia.  He  now  became  court  painter  to  the 
princess  of  Orange,  settled  (1637)  at  the  Hague,  and  painted  in 
succession  at  the  Castle  of  Ryswick  and  the  House*in  the  Wood. 
The  time  not  consumed  in  producing  plaures  was  devoted  to 
portraits.  Even  now  his  works  are  very  numerous,  and  amply 
represented  in  English  and  Continental  galleries.  His  most 
attractive  pieces  are  those  in  which  he  cultivates  the  style  of 
Caravaggio,  those,  namely,  which  represent  taverns,  with  players, 
singers  and  eaters.  He  shows  great  skill  in  reproducing  scenes 
illuminated  by  a  single  candle.  But  he  seems  to  have  studied 
too  much  in  dark  rooms,  where  the  subtleties  of  flesh  colour 
are  lost  in  the  dusky  smoothness  and  uniform  redness  of  tints 
procurable  from  farthing  dips.  Of  great  interest  still,  though 
rather  sharp  in  outh'ne  and  hard  in  modelling,  are  his  portraits 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Family  (Hampton  Court), 
the  King  and  Queen  of  Bohemia  (Hanover  and  Combe  Abbey), 
Mary  de  Medici  (Amsterdam  town-hall),  1628,  the  Stadtholders 
and  their  Wives  (Amsterdam  and  Hague),  Charles  Louis  and 
Rupert,  Charles  I.'s  nephews  (Louvre,  St  Petersburg,  Combe 
Abbey  and  Willin),  and  Lord  Craven  (National  Portrait 
Gallery).  His  early  form  may  be  judged  by  a  Lute-player 
(1614)  at  the  Louvre,  the  Martyrdom  of  St  John  in  S.  M. 
della  Scala  at  Rome,  or  the  Liberation  of  Peter  in  the  Berlin 
Museum;  bis  iatest  style  is. that. of  the  House  in  the.Wood 


(1648),  where  he  appears  to  disadvantage  by  the  tide  d 
Jordaens  and  others. 

Honthorst  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  William,  ben 
at  Utrecht  in  1604,  who  died,  it  is  said,  in  x666.  He  Kvcd 
chiefly  in  his  native  place,  temporarily  at  Berlin.  Btt  be 
has  left  little  behind  except  a  portrait  at  Amstodtm, 
and  likenesses  in  the  Berlin  Museum  of  William  and  Maiy  e( 
England. 

HOOCH,  PIETBR    DB    (1629-?  1678),  Dutch    painter,  mi 
bom  in  1629,  and  died  in  Amsterdam  probaUy  shortly  ifia 
1677.    He  was  a  native  of  Rotterdam,  and  wandered  nrly  ta 
Haarlem  and  the  Hague.    In  1654  we  find  him  again  at  Rotto* 
dam,  where  in  that  year  he  married  a  girl  of  Delft,  Jannetje 
van  der  Burch.    From  1655  to  1657  he  was  a  membo'  of  tk 
painter's  gild  of  Delft,  but  after  ihat  date  we  have  no  tnca 
of  his  doings  until  about  1668,  when  hia  presence  is  reconSd 
in  Amsterdam.    His  dated  pictures  prove  that  he  was  til 
alive  in  1677,  but  his  death  followed  probably  aoon  after  tbii 
year.    De  Hooch  is  one  of  the  kindliest  and  most  charaof 
painters  of  homely  subjects  that  Holland  has  produced.  He 
seems  to  have  been  bom  at  the  same  time  and  taught  ia  tk 
same  school  as  van  der  Meer  and  Maes.    All  three  are  diidpki 
of  the  school  of  Rembrandt.    Houbraken  mentions  Nioohi 
Berchem  as  De  Hooch's  teacher.    De  Hooch  only  once  pahaed 
a  canvas  of  large  size,  and  that  unfortunately  perished  in  a  fiic 
at  Rotterdam  in  1864.     But  his  small  pieces  diafday  paka. 
finish  and  dexterity  of  hand,  combined  with  great  powtr  cf 
discrimination.    Though  he  sometimes  paints  open-air  woaa, 
these  are  not  his  favourite  subjects.    He  is  most  at  bone  ia 
interiors  illuminated  by  different  lights,  with  the  radiance  of  tk 
day,  in  different  intensities,  seen  through  doors  and  wiadoai 
He  thus  brings  together  the  most  delicate  varieties  of  um, 
and  produces  chords  that  vibrate  with  hannony.    The  tbcaa 
which  he  illustrates  are  thoroughly  suited  to  his  purpose.    S€■^ 
times  he  chooses  the  drawing-room  where  dames  and  canfia 
dance,  or  dine,  or  sing;  sometimes — mostly  indeed — he  pitia 
cottages  or  courtyards,  where  the  housewives  tend  their  dtilta 
or  superintend  the  labours  of  the  cook.    Satin  and  gold  an  m 
familiar  to  him  as  camlet  and  fur;  and  there  is  no  artide  d 
furniture  in  a  Dutch  house  of  the  middle  class  that  he  doei 
not  paint  with  pleasure.    What  distinguishes  him  most  bcsda 
subtle  suggestiveness  is  the  serenity  of  his  pictures.  One  of  kii 
most  charming  was  the  canvas  formerly   in  the  AshboitoB 
collection,  now  burnt,  where  an  old  lady  with  a  dish  of  ippki 
walks  with  a  child  along  a  street  bounded  by  a  high  «d, 
above  which  gables  and  a  church  steeple  are  seen,  whife  tk 
sun  radiates  joyfully  over  the  whole.    Fine  in  another  way  il 
the  "  Mug  of  Beer  "  in  the  Amsterdam  Museimi,  an  iatcriflr 
with  a  woman  coming  out  of  a  pantry  and  giving  a  bbcssor 
of  beer  to  a  little  girl.    The  light  flows  in  here  from  a  snl 
closed  window;  but  through  the  door  to  the  right  we  look  iBM 
a  drawing-room,  and  through  the  open  sash  of  that 
see  the  open  air.    The  three  lights  are  managed  with 
cunning.    Beautiful  for  its  illumination  again  is  the  "llflic 
Party,"  with  its  omtending  indoor  and  outdoor  lights,  a  gea  is 
the  late  A.  Thieme  collection  at  Leipzig.    More  subtly  suggestive, 
in  the  museum  of  Berlin,  is  the  "  Mother  seated  near  a  Ciadlt* 
'*  A  Card  Party,"  dated  1658,  at  Buckin^am  Palace,  is  afssd 
example  of  De  Hooch's  drawing-room  scenes,  countcxpsR  0 
to  date  and  value  of  a  "  Woman  and  Child  "  in  the  NatiaBil 
Gallery,  and  the  "  Smoking  Party,"  formerly  in  Lord  EnfidA 
collection.    Another  very  fine  example  is  the  "  Interior  "  mIA 
two  women,  bought  by  Sir  Julius  Wemher.    Other  pklsia 
later  in  the  master's  career  are — the  "  Lady  and  CTiiH  is  t 
Courtyard,"  of  1665,  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  the  "iMf 
receiving  a  Letter,"  of  1670,  in  the  Amsterdam  Musenm  (Vii 
der  Hoop  collection). 

It  is  possible  to  bring  together  over  350  examples  of  De  Hoodk 
There  are  three  at  St  Petersburg,  three  in  Buckingham  Palace.  ' 
in  the  National  Gallery,  two  in  the  Wallace  Collection,  six  ia  tk 
Bterdam  Muieum,  some  in  the  Louvre  and  at  Munich  and  Dam 
many  others  are  in  private  ^Ilerics  in  England.  For  Ei^bad** 
the  nnt  country  to  reoogmie  the  merit  of  De  Hooch,  wha  9^ 
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htf/ui  to  be  valued  in  Holland  In  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  century.  A 
cdebrated  picture  at  Amsterdam,  sold  for  450  florins  in  1765,  fetched 
4000  in  1817,  and  in  1876  the  Berlin  Museum  gave  £5400  for  a  De 
Hooch  at  the  Schneider  sale— "A  Dutch  Dwelling-room  "  C830  B). 

See  Hofstede  de  Groot's  Catalogue  raisonnif  voL  i.,  London,  1907. 

HOOD,  JOHN  BELL  (1831-1879),  American  soldier,  lieut.- 
general  of  the  Confederate  army,  was  bom  at  OwingsviUe, 
Kentucky,  in  1831,  and  graduated  from  West  Point  military 
ju:ademy  in  1855.  As  an  officer  of  the  and  U.S.  cavalry  (Colonel 
Sidney  Johnston)  he  saw  service  against  Indians,  and  later  he 
was  cavalry  instructor  at  West  Point.  He  resigned  from  the 
U.S.  service  in  x86i,  and  became  a  colonel  in  the  Confederate 
army.  He  was  soon  promoted  brigadier-general,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Gaines's  Mill,  where  he  was  wounded,  won  the 
brevet  of  major-general  for  his  gallant  conduct.  With  the 
famous  "  Texas  brigade  "  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia 
he  served  throughout  the  campaign  of  18^2.  At  Gettysburg 
he  commanded  one  of  the  divisions  of  Longstreet's  corps, 
receiving  a  wound  which  disabled  his  arm.  With  Longstreet 
he  was  transferred  in  the  autumn  of  1863  to  the  Army  of 
Tennessee.  At  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  (September  19th, 
aoth)  Hood  was  severely  wounded  again  and  his  leg  was  ampu- 
tated, but  after  six  months  he  returned  to  duty  undaunted. 
He  remained  with  the  Army  of  Tennessee  as  a  corps  commander, 
and  when  the  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  Fabian  policy  of 
General  J.  E.  Johnston  brought  about  the  removal  of  that  officer. 
Hood  was  put  in  his  place  with  the  temporary  rank  of  general. 
He  had  won  a  great  reputation  as  a  fighting  general,  and  it  was 
with  the  distinct  understanding  that  battles  were  to  be  fought 
that  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee.  But 
in  spite  of  skill  and  courage  he  was  uniformly  unsuccessful  in 
the  battles  around  Atlanta.  In  the  end  he  had  to  abandon  the 
place,  but  he  forthwith  sought  to  attack  Sherman  in  another 
direction,  and  finally  invaded  Tennessee.  His  march  was  pushed 
with  the  greatest  energy,  but  he  failed  to  draw  the  main  body 
of  the  enemy  after  him,  and,  while  Sherman  with  a  picked  force 
made  his  "  March  to  the  Sea,''  Thomas  'collected  an  army  to 
oppose  Hood.  A  severe  battle  was  fought  at  Franklin  on  the 
30th  of  November,  and  finally  Hood  was  defeated  and  his  army 
almost  annihilated  in  the  battle  of  Nashville.  He  was  then 
relieved  at  his  own  request  (January  23rd,  1865).  After  the  war 
he  was  engaged  in  business  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  died  of 
yellow  fever  on  the  30th  of  Augiist  1879.  His  experiences  in 
the  Civil  War  are  narrated  in  his  Advance  and  Retreat  (New 
Orleans,  x88o).  Hood's  reputation  as  a  bold  and  energetic 
leader  was  well  deserved,  though  his  reckless  vigour  proved 
but  a  poor  substitute  for  Johnston's  careful  husbanding  of  his 
strength  at  this  declining  stage  of  the  Confederacy. 

HOOD.  SAMUEL  HOOD,  Viscount  (1724-1816),  British 
admiral,  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Hood,  vicar  of  Butleigh  in 
Somerset,  and  prebendary  of  Wells.  He  was  bom  on  the  12th 
of  December  1724,  and  entered  the  navy  on  the  6th  of  May 
1 741.  He  served  part  of  his  time  as  midshipman  with  Rodney 
in  the  "  Ludlow,"  and  became  lieutenant  in  1746.  He  was 
iortunate  in  serving  under  active  officers,  and  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  service  in  the  North  Sea.  In  1753  he  was  made  com- 
mander of  the  "  Jamaica  "  sloop,  and  served  in  her  on  the 
North  American  station.  In  1756,  while  still  on  the  North 
American  station,  he  attained  to  post  rank.  In  1757,  while  in 
temporary  command  of  the  "  Antelope  "  (50),  he  drove  a  French 
ship  ashore  in  Audieme  Bay,  and  captured  two  privateers. 
His  zeal  at  racted  the  favourable  notice  of  the  Admiralty  and 
he  was  appointed  to  a  ship  of  his  own.  In  1759,  when  captain 
of  the  "Vestal"  (32),  he  captured  the  French  "Bellona" 
($2)  after  a  sharp  action.  During  the  war  his  services  were  wholly 
in  the  Channel,  and  he  was  engaged  under  Rodney  in  1759 
in  destro3ring  the  vessels  collected  by  the  French  to  serve  as 
transports  in  the  proposed  invasion  of  England.  In  1778  he 
accepted  a  command  which  in  the  ordinary  course  would  have 
terminated  his  active  career.  He  became  commissioner  of  the 
dockyard  at  Portsmouth  and  governor  of  the  Naval  Academy. 
These  posts  were  generally  given  to  officers  who  were  retiring 
iiom  the  sea.    In  1780,  on  the  occasion  of  the  king's  visit  to 


Portsmouth,  he  was  made  a  baronet.  The  drcumstances  of 
the  time  were  not  ordinary.  Many  admirals  declined  to  serve 
under  Lord  Sandwich,  and  Rodney,  who  then  commanded 
in  the  West  Indies,  had  complained  of  want  of  proper  support 
from  his  subordinates,  whom  he  accused  of  disaffection.  The 
Admiralty  was  naturally  anxious  to  secure  the  services  of 
trustworthy  flag  officers,  and  having  confidence  in  Hood  pro- 
moted him  rear-admiral  out  of  the  usual  course  on  the  26tb  of 
September  1780,  and  sent  him  to  the  West  Indies  to  act  as 
second  in  command  under  Rodney,  to  whom  he  was  personally 
known.  He  joined  Rodney  in  January  1781,  and  remained 
in  the  West  Indies  or  on  the  coast  of  North  America  till  the 
close  of  the  War  of  American  Independence.  The  calculation 
that  he  would  work  harmoniously  with  Rodney  was  not  altogether 
justified  by  the  results.  The  correspondence  of  the  two  shows 
that  they  were  far  from  being  on  cordial  personal  terms  with 
one  another,  but  Hood  always  discharged  his  duty  punctually, 
and  his  capacity  was  so  great,  and  so  signally  proved,  that  no 
question  of  removing  him  from  the  station  ever  arose.  The 
unfortunate  turn  taken  by  the  campaign  of  1781  was  largely 
due  to  Rodne3r's  neglect  of  his  advice.  If  he  had  been  allowed 
to  choose  his  own  position  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  could 
have  prevented  the  comte  de  Grasse  (1722-1788)  from  reaching 
Fort  Royal  with  the  reinforcements  from  France  in  April  (see 
Rodney,  Lord).  When  the  fleet  went  on  to  the  coast  of  North 
America  during  the  hurricane  months  of  1781  he  was  sent  to 
serve  with  Admiral  Graves  (i725?-i8o2)  in  the  unsuccessful 
effort  to  relieve  the  army  at  Yorktown.  But  his  subordinate 
rank  gave  him  no  chance  to  impart  a  greater  measure  of  energy 
to  the  naval  operations.  When,  however,  he  returned  to  the 
West  Indies  he  was  for  a  time  in  independent  command  owing 
to  Rodne/s  absence  in  England  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  The 
French  admiral,  the  comte  de  Grasse,  attacked  the  British  islands 
of  St  Kitts  and  Nevis  with  a  much  superior  force  to  the  squadron 
under  Hood's  command.  The  attempt  Hood  made  in  January 
1782  to  save  them  from  capture,  with  22  ships  to  29,  was  not 
successful,  but  the  series  of  bold  movements  by  which  he  first 
turned  the  French  out  of  their  anchorage  at  the  Basse  Terre 
of  St  Kitts,  and  then  beat  off  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  were 
the  most  brilliant  things  done  by  any  British  admiral  during  the 
war.  He  was  made  an  Irish  peer  for  his  share  in  the  defeat  of 
the  comte  de  Grasse  on  the  9th  and  12th  of  April  near  Dominica. 
During  the  peace  he  entered  parliament  as  member  for  West- 
minster in  the  fiercely  contested  election  of  1784,  was  promoted 
vice-admiral  in  1787,  and  in  July  of  178S  was  appointed  to 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  under  the  second  earl  of  Chatham.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  was  sent  to  the  Medi- 
terranean as  commander-in-chief.  His  period  of  command, 
which  lasted  from  May  1793  to  October  1794,  was  very  busy. 
In  August  he  occupied  Toulon  on  the  invitation  of  the  French 
royalists,  and  in  co-operation  with  the  Spaniards.  In  December 
of  the  same  year  the  allies,  who  did  not  work  harmoniously 
together,  were  driven  out,  mainly  by  the  generalship  of  Napoleon. 
Hood  now  tunled  to  the  occupation  of  Corsica,  which  he  had 
been  invited  to  take  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  England  by 
Paoli.  The  island  was  for  a  short  time  added  to  the  dominions 
of  George  III.,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  the  fleet  and  the 
co-ODeration  of  Paoli.  While  the  occupation  of  Corsica  was  being 
effected,  the  French  at  Toulon  had  so  far  recovered  that  they 
were  able  to  send  a  fleet  to  sea.  In  June  Hood  sailed  in  the 
ho>e  of  bringing  it  to  action.  The  plan  which  he  laid  to  attack 
it  in  the  Golfe  Jouan  in  June  may  possibly  have  served  to  some 
extent  as  an  inspiration,  if  not  as  a  model,  to  Nelson  for  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  but  the  wind  was  unfavourable,  and  the  attack 
could  not  be  carried  out.  In  October  he  was  recalled  to  England 
in  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding  with  the  admiralty, 
■or  the  ministry,  which  has  never  been  explained.  He  had 
attained  the  rank  of  full  admiral  in  April  of  1794.  He  held  no 
further  command  at  sea,  but  in  1796  he  was  named  governor 
of  Greenwich  Hospital,  a  post  which  he  held  till  his  death 
on  the  27th  of  January  1816.  A  peerage  of  Great  Britain  was 
conferred  on  bis  wife  as  Baroness  Hood  of  Catherington  in 
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X79S,  and  he  was  himself  created  Viscount  Hood  of  Whittey  in  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  SworL   Present  in  the  roadisf 

1796.    The  titles  descended  to  his  son,  Henry   (i  753-1836),  Corunna  at  the  re-embarkation  of  the  army  of  Sir  John  Mooie, 

the  ancestor  of  the  present  Viscotut  Hood.    There  are  several  Hood  thence  returned  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  for  tvs 

portraits  of  Lord  Hood  by  Abbot  in  the  Guildhall  and  in  the  years  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  British  fleet.    In  iSii 

National  l^ortrait  Gallery.    He  was  also  painted  by  Reynolds  he  became  vice-admiraL    In  his  last  oommand,  that  of  the 

and  Gainsborough.  East  Indies  station,  he  carried  out  many  salutary  reforiBi, 

There  b  no  Kood  life  of  Lord  Hood,  but  a  biographical  notice  of  him  especially  in  matters  of  discipline  and  victualling.     He  died 

IwM'Arthur.  his  aecrctarx  during  the  M^  at  Madras,  a4th  December  18x4.    A  lofty  column  was  tailed 

*«W~^°".S?'b2"i^ulS™"H,.'  SSS^S;;;^  '^nX  »•  f.  r"?^  on ..  hiU  near  BuUei,^   Son«»,3hi«.  »d> 

command  in  America  has  been  published  by  the  Navy  Record  Butlcigh   Church  is  another  memorial,   with   an  xnsdiptioi 

Society.   The  history  of  his  campaigns  will  be  found  in  the  historians  written  by  Southey. 

of  the  wars  in  which  he  served:    for  the  earlier  years,  Beatson's  ^See  Naval  CkrontcUf  xvii.  i  (the  material  was  funudied  by  Hood 

Naval  and  Military  Memoirs;   for  the  later,  James's  Nmal  History^  himself;  it  does  not  go  beyond  1806). 

vol.  j..  few  the  English  side^  and  for  the  French.  Troudes,5(iteii&*        His  elder  brother,  Captain  Alexander  Hood  (its^xtoS), 

navaUs  at  la  Franc*,  tk.  Ana  lu..  Ana  Cttevaher  9  Htstotre  de  la  tnartne  mt%*nr»A  t\%»  i>/v«»ii  xr^^rw  :«  ..^i.    ..^ ?,  j  r*  17^ 

J^ancttis*  pendant  U guerre  d0  i^indipendance  amMcaine  And  Pendant  J?*^f~  ^^  ^<>3^  N*^  »°  1767.  and  accompuued  Captsa 

la  Ripubluiue,  (D.  H.)  ^^'^  ^  °^  second  voyage  round  the  world.    Under  Howe  and 

HOOD.   SIR   SAMUEL    (1762-1814),    British    vice-admiral,  Rodney  he  distinguhhed  himscU  in  the  West  Indies,  am^ 

cousin  of  Lord  Hood  and  of  Lord  Bridport,  entered  the  Royal  r^.'^^^y  «'  ^f^  '  ^^^  'J *^'  ^»t  T  *5  ^"T"'*  *^  **~  ^  Maeft 

Navy  in  1776.    His  first  engagement  was  the  batUe  off  Ushant  Sj«*^«-    Under  Sir  Samuel  Hood  he  then  proceeded  totbj 

in  1778,  and,  soon  afterwards  transferred  to  the  West  Indies,  JJon*  P««ge.  ^^eje  he  captured  the  French  corvette  **  C^' 

he  was  present,  under  the  command  of  his  cousin  Sir  Samuel  J^  ^*^«  commander  of  his  prize,  the  Baron  de  Pfcroy,  Bood 

Hood,  at  all  the  actions  which  culminated  in  Rodney's  victory  *^f^«  ^"^  mtimate,  and  dunng  the  peace  he  paMi  a  kog 

of  April  xath,  178a.    After  the  peace,  like  many  other  British  visit  to  France  as  his  late  prisoner's  guat.    In  the  early  pert  d 

naval  officers,  he  spent  some  time  in  France,  and  on  Jiis  return  ^l  Reyolutiona^r  war,  ill  healUi  kept  hmi  at  hon^  and  it  «ss 

to  England  was  given  the  command  of  a  sloop,  from  which  he  ^^'  ^J^  »797  that  he  went  afloat  again.    His  tet  expenaa 

proceeded  in  succession  to  various  frigates.    In  the  "  Juno  "  ^as  bitter;  his  ship,  the  "  Mars,"  was  unenviaUy  promat 

his  gallant  rescue  of  some  shipwrecked  seamen  won  him  a  f  ^*^  mutiny  at  Spithcad.    On  AprU  «st   1798.  «raritd  the 

vote  of  thanks  and  a  sword  of  honour  from  the  Jamaica  assembly.  f^S'^u'^'*'^  ?1  ^n*"   ?^^     ^  ^*  u"  ^"^^^^  ^^  ■ 

Early  in  1793  the  "Juno"  went  to  the  Mediterranean  under  the  dusk  nejjr  the  Bee  du  Raa.  The  two  shipa  were  of  equal  faw. 

Lord  Hood,  and  her  captain  distinguished  himself  by  an  audadous  ^ut^t,   i^f'?"^^  '  ^"  ^^'^X  commission^,  and  afta  ojw 

feat  of  coolness  and  seamanship  in  extricating  his  vessel  from  »»  four's  ^htmg  at  dose  quarters  she  strude  her  flag  havng 

the  harbour  of  Toulon,  whidi  he  had  entered  in  ignorance  of  ^*»^  <>^«  ^"^  hundred  men.    The  captam  of  the  "  Ito* 

Lord  Hood's  withdrawal.    Soon  afterwards  he  was  put  in  com-  w"  mortally  wounded  early  m  the  fight,  and  died  »  the  smni 

mand  of  a  frigate  squadron  for  the  protection  of  Levantine  ?U**^.J'^"^^  '^T'iV^  bemg  put  in  hia  hand.    TTie  latter, 

commerce,andini797hewasgiventhe«Z«aoi«"(74),inwW^  "^  g^"&^il?'J^«jr fcfe.  Naeal  Bio^apkies,  iv.  4S; 

he  was  present  at  Nelson's  unsuccessful  atUck  on  Santa  Cruz,  james.  Naval  History,  and  Chevalier,  Hist,  da  la  marSafnmt^ 


It  was  Captain  Hood  who  conducted  the  negotiations  which  sous  la  premikre  ripuhlique, 
relieved  the  squadron  from  the  consequences  of  its  failure.       HOOD,  THOMAS  (1799-1845),  British  humorist  and  poet, 

The  part  played  by  the  "  2^ealous  "  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile  the  son  of  Thomas  Hood,  bookseller^  was  bom  in  London  oa 

was  brilliant.   Her  first  opponent  she  put  out  of  action  in  twdve  the  23rd  of  May  1799.    **  Next  to  being  a  dtizen  of  the  irorid,* 

minutes,  and,  passing  on.  Hood  immediatdy  engaged  other  writes  Thomas  'Hood  in  his  Ukrary  RenUniscences,  "  it  most 

ships,  the  **  Guerrier  "  being  left  powerless  to  fire  a  shot.    When  be  the  best  thing  to  be  bom  a  dtizen  of  the  world's  greatest 

Nelson  left  the  coast  of  Egypt,  Hood  commanded  the  blockading  city."   On  the  death  of  her  husband  m  181  z  Mrs  Hood  removed 

force  off  Alexandria  and  Rosetta.    Later  he  rejoined  Nelson  to  Islington,  where  Thomas  Hood  had  a  schoolmaster  who 

on  the  coast  of  the  two  Sicilies,  recdving  for  his  services  the  appreciated  his  talents,  and,  as  he  says,  **  made  him  fed  it  bb- 

order  of  St  Ferdinand.  possible  not  to  take  an  interest  in  learning  while  he  seemed  so 

In  the  "  Venerable "  Hood  was  present  at  the  action  of  interested  in  teaching."     Under  the  care  of   this  "  decayed 

Algesiras  and  the  battle  in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  (1801).    In  dominie,"  whom  he  has  so  affectionatdy  recorded,  he  earned  a 

the  Straits  his  ship  suffered  heavily,  losing  130  officers  and  men.  few  guineas — his  first  literary  fee — by  revising  for  the  press  a 

A  year  later  Captain  Hood  was  employed  in  Trinidad  as  a  com-  new  edition  of  Paul  and  Virginia.    Admitted  soon  after  into 

missioner,  and,  upon  the  death  of  the  flag  officer  commanding  the  counting-house  of  a  friend  of  his  family,  he  "  turned  hb 

the  Leeward  station,  he  succeeded  him  as  Commodore.    Island  stool  into  a  Pegasus  on  three  legs,  every  foot,  of  course,  bemg 

after  island  fell  to  him,  and  soon,  outside  Martinique,  the  French  a  dactyl  or  a  spondee  ";  but  the  uncongenial  profession  affected 

had  scarcely  a  foothold  in  the  West  Indies.    Amongst  other  his  health,  which  was  never  strong,  and  he  was  transferred  to 

measures  taken  by  Hood  may  be  mentioned  the  garrisoning  the  care  of  his  father's  rdations  at  Dundee.    There  he  led  a 

of  Diamond  Rock,  which  he  commissioned  as  a  sloop-of-war  healthy  outdoor  life,  and  also  became  a  large  and  indisaimiBate 

to  blockade  the  approaches  of  Martinique  (see  James,  Naval  reader,  and  bdore  long  contributed  humorous  and  poetical 

History,  iii.  245).     For  these  successes  he  recdved,  amongst  artides  to  the  provincial  new^apers  and  magazines.   As  a  proof 

other  rewards,  the  K.B.     In  command  next  of  the  squadron  of  the  seriousness  with  which  he  regarded  the  literary  vocatioii, 

blockading  Rochefort,  Sir  Samud  Hood  had  a  sharp  fight,  on  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  used  to  write  out  his  poems  in  printed 

35th  September  1805,  with  a  small  French  squadron  which  was  characters,  believing  that  that  process  best  <mabled  him  to  andcr< 

trying  to  escape.    Amongst  the  few  casualties  on  this  occasion  stand  his  own  peculiarities  and  faults,  and  probably  uncooscioas 

was  the  Commodore,  who  lost  an  arm.    Promoted  rear-admiral  that  Coleridge  had  recommended  some  such,  method  of  critidsa 

a  few  days  after  this  action,  Hood  was  in  1807  entrusted  with  the  when  he  said  he  thought  "  print  settles  it."    On  his  return  to 

operations  against  Madeira,  which  he  brought  to  a  successful  London  in  1818  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  art  of 

conclusion,  and  a  year  later  went  to  the  Baltic,  with  his  flag  engraving,  in  which  he  acquired  a  skill  that  in  after  years  became 

in  the  "  Centaur,"  to  take  part  in  the  war  between  Russia  and  a  most  valuable  assistant  to  his  literary  labours,  and  enabled 

Sweden.     In  one  of  the  actions  of  this  war  the  "  Centaur  "  him  to  illustrate  his  various  humours  and  fandes  by  a  pRh 

and  "  Implacable,"  unsupported  by  the  Swedish  ships  (which  fusion  of  quaint  devices,  which  not  only  repeated  to  the  cjre 

lay  to  leeward),  cut  out  the  Russian  8o-gun  ship  "  Sevolod  "  the  impressions  of  the  text,  but,  by  suggesting  amusing  analogiei 

from  the  enemy's  line  and,  after  a  desperate  fight,  forced  her  and  contrasts,  added  considerably  to  the  sense  and  effect  of 

to  strike.    The  king  of  Sweden  rewarded  the  admiral  with  the  the  work. 
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In  iSii  Ur  John  ScMI,  the  editor  et  the  Initii  Uagaiiu,  lor  whidi  be  Kcuied  the  u 
m*  killed  in  ■  duel,  and  that  periodical  puud  Into  Uie  hands  reputation  lod  antbority,  bui  vmcn  ir 
of  wme  Inendi  ol  Hood,  who  propoed  to  make  bim  wtMditor.  by  hii  own  inUUectiul  ictivily.  From  a 
Bb  initallation  into  [his  congenial  post  at  once  introduced  him  he  never  rote,  be  ooDducted  thii  work  n  .  _  _ . 
to  the  belt  liieiaiy  udelx  of  the  time;  and  in  becoming  the  and  there  compowd  thine  poemt,  (oa  (ev  in  nuraba,  but  im- 
uwdaie  of  Cbatlee  I-amb,  Caiy,  de  Quincey,  Alkn  Csnninghara,  mortal  in  the  Engliih  [loguage,  suchu  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt" 
tMctor,  Talfouid,  Hartley  Coleridge,  the  peaust-poet  Clare  (which  (i^ieared  inonymoutly  in  (he  Christmas  number  of 
•nd  other  cootribuLon  lo  the  magaiine,  he  gradually  developed  Piouk,  ia43),  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs  "  and  the  "  Song  ol  the 
liil  own  inteUectuil  powen,  and  enjoyed  that  happy  intercoune  Labourer,"  whicb  leiied  the  deep  human  interests  of  the  lime, 
with  superior  minds  for  which  his  cordial  and  genial  characiei  and  (nnspotted  them  from  the  ground  of  lodal  philosaphy 
WBi  BO  well  adapted,  and  which  he  has  described  m  his  best  into  the  lijtier  domain  of  the  imaginalion.  They  are  no  clamoi- 
■taoner  in  leverat  chapters  of  Httd"!  Oum,  He  had  mairied  aiu  eipreseions  of  anger  at  the  disciepancics  and  conlraits 
In  rSi;,  and  Oda  amt  Aidraut — hia  Ent  work — wu  written  of  humanity,  but  plain,  solemn  pictures  of  csndlLions  of  life. 
In  (onjunctian  with  his  biothei-in-law  Mr  J.  H.  Reynolds,  tbe  which  neither  the  politicfan  noi  the  moralist  can  deny  to  exist, 
Itiend  of  Keats.  S.  T.  Coleridge  wrote  to  Charles  Lamb  averring  and  which  ihey  are  imperatively  called  upon  to  remedy.  Woman, 
that  the  book  must  be  his  work.  Tki  Plea  oj  Ou  Uidnimnur  in  her  wasted  life,  in  her  hurried  death,  here  stsntb  appealing 
Fairia  (iSi;)  and  a  dramatic  romance,  Lemia,  published  to  the  Kdeiy  that  dcgrada  her,  with  >  combioation  of  eloquence 
later,  belong  to  this  time.  Tkt  Pita  ej  lit  Uidnimmir  Fairia  and  poetry,  of  fonoe  of  an  ai  once  instanlaDeoui  and  permanent, 
was  a  vDlHtne  of  serious  verse,  in  which  Hood  showed  himself  and  with  gtesl  mnrical  energy  and  variely. 
a  by  no  means  despicable  loUowei  of  Keats.  But  he  was  known  Hood  was  assodaled  with  the  AlkenattiM,  started  In  iBiS 
aa  a  humorist,  lad  the  public,  which  had  learned  to  expect  by  J.  Silk  Buckingham,  and  he  was  a  regular  contributor  lot 
Jokes  from  him,  rejected  thb  little  book  almost  entirely.  Tlere  the  rest  of  his  life.  Prolonged  illness  brought  on  straitened 
was  much  trvc  poetry  in  the  vtise,  and  much  sound  tense  and  circumstances;  and  ^>plication  was  made  lo  Sir  Robert  Peel 
keen  obienralion  in  the  prose  of  Ihoe  works;  bnt  the  poetical  lo  place  Rood's  name  on  the  pension  list  with  which  (be  British 
(eebng and  lyrical  fadlityof  theone.and  tbe  moresolidqualities  state  so  moderately  rewards  the  national  icrviceg  of  literary 
of  the  other,  seemed  best  employed  when  they  were  auhservient  men.  This  was  d<Hie  without  delay,  and  the  pension  was  cen- 
to his  rapid  wit,  and  to  the  ingenious  coruscations  of  his  fancy,  tinned  to  his  wife  and  family  after  his  death,  which  occurred 
This  impression  wasconfirmedby  the  series  of  the  CeMKitxiiiiaf,  on  the  3rd  of  May  1S4;.  Nine  years  after  a  monument,  raised 
dating  frem  1S30,  a  kind  ol  publication  at  that  time  popular,  by  pubUc  subscription,  in  the  cemetery  of  Kensal  Creen,  was 
which  Hood  undertook  and  continued,  almcal  unassisted,  lor  inaugurated  by  Moncklon  Milnes  {Lord  Houghton}  with  a 
several  years.  Under  that  somewhat  frivolous  title  he  treated  concourse  of  spectators  that  showed  how  well  the  memory 
all  the  leading  events  of  the  day  in  a  fine  spirit  of  caricature,  of  (h«  poet  stood  the  test  of  time.  Artisans  came  from  a  great 
entirely  free  from  grossneas  and  vulgarity,  without  a  trait  distance  to  view  and  honour  the  image  of  the  popular  writer 
of  personal  malice,  and  with  an  under-current  of  true  sympathy  whose  best  efforts  had  been  dedicated  to  Lhe  cause  and  the 
and  bonest  purpose  that  will  preserve  these  papers,  like  the  sufferings  of  the  workers  of  the  world;  and  literary  men  of  all 
sketcha  of  Hogailh,  long  after  the  event)  and  manners  they  opinions  gathered  round  the  grave  of  one  of  their  brethren 
illustrate  have  passed  from  the  mindt  of  nien.  But  just  as  the  whose  writings  were  at  ence  tbe  delight  of  every  boy  and  the 
agreeable  jester  rose  into  tbe  eamesl  satirist,  one  of  the  most  instruction  of  every  man  who  read  them.  Happy  the  humoiist 
striking  peciliarilies  of  his  style  became  a  mor«  muiifesl  defect,  whose  works  and  life  are  an  illustration  of  the  great  moral  truth 
The  Bllenlion  of  the  reader  was  distracted,  and  his  good  taste  that  the  sense  of  humour  is  the  just  balance  of  all  tbe  faculties 
annoyed,  by  the  incessant  use  ol  puns,  of  which  Hood  bad  written  of  man,  the  best  security  against  the  pride  of  knowledge  and 
inbis  own  vindicarion: —  the  conceits  of  the  imagination,  the  strongest  inducement 
"  HowFvn-  critics  may  lake  affmee.  [0  Submit  with  a  wise  and  pious  patience  to  the  vidsritudes  of 
A  double  meaning  has  double  senie."  human  eilitence.  Tbii  was  the  lesson  that  Tliomas  Hood  left 
No*  h  i<  true  that  the  critic  must  he  unconscious  ol  tome  behind  him.  (H.) 
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(be  thaiacterijlic  ol  any  wit,  it  is  impossible  10  prevent  ii 

Iromdeaneiatingintoocca^onolbulIoonery.Bndfromtupplying  tlmoriaU  of  Tkruua 

a  cheap  and  reJy  re^mrce,  whenever  ih.  .me  vein  of  hCmour  ff^.^.^^^i^'^-^t  hJ^s  SL.    aI^X "eflS ' f/ilS 

becomes  (hin  or  race.     Artists  have  been  known  to  use  the  f,ii,Uiii((iB80.  SeealsotheiDemafrotriood'ifriendC. W.'fWke. 

kfl  hand  m  the  hope  of  checking  the  fatal  laciLty  which  practice  by  liiigrandionSirChariesDilke,prefiMdloPofwio/n  Crihi:  and 

bad  conlerred  on  lhe  righl;  and  if  Hood  had  been  able  to  M.  H.Spiclmann'iJ/uh^of /■««i.     Thm ii an rxcellent  ediiion  of 

place  under  some  restraint  the  curious  and  complc.  machinery  '}'  P<™  «/  Tkoma,  H«^  (.  vol»,  lS?7).  will,  a  biographical  mtrt- 

STwords  and  .yllable.  which  his  fancy  was  incessantly  p-S-  duction  of  great  mterest  by  Canon  Alfred  Ainger. 

ducing,  his  ityle  would  have  been  a  greil  gainer,  and  much  real  HOOD,  TOM  (iS]S-i874),  English  humorist,  son  ol  (be  poet 

earnestness  of  object,  which  now  lies  confused  by  the  blOliant  Thomas  Hood,  was  bom  at  Lake  HouM,  Wanstead,  Essci, 

kaleidoscope  of  language,  would  have  remained  definite  and  clear  on  the  rgth  of  January  iSjJ.   After  allending  University  College 

He  was  probably  not  unconscious  ol  this  danger;  for.  as  he  gained  School  and  Louth  Grammar  School  he  entered  Femtiroke  College, 

experience  as  a  writer,  his  didion  became  more  simple,  and  his  Ojford,  in  1853,  where  he  passed  all  the  exammarions  for  the 

ludicrous  illustrations  less  frequent.    In  another  annual  called  degree  of  B  A.,  bnt  did  not  graduate.    At  Oriord  he  wrote  his 

(he  Crm  appeared  the  poem  on  the  story  of  "  Eugene  Aram,"  Farmlt  la  ««  Svalhwi  (iSjj)  and  Ptn  and  Pncil  Ptdura 

which  fiisl  manifealed  the  full  extent  of  that  poelical  vigour  (1S57).     He  began  to  write  for  the  tii*eord  CnKlte  in  iSsfi.ud 

which  teemed  to  advance  just  in  proportion  as  bit  phyiical  edited  that  paper  in  iBjS-rSso.    H'  iben  obtained  a  poritko  In 

bcallfa  declined.     He  started  a  magaiine  in  his  own  name,  the  Wai  Office  '•"-'■  ^  filled  for  five  yean,  leavinf  in  tUf 
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to  become  editor  of  Fun,  the  comic  paper,  which  became  very 
popular  under  his  direction.  In  1867  he  first  issued  Tom  Hood*s 
Comic  Annual.  In  1861  had  appeared  The  DaughUrs  of  King 
Daker,  and  other  Poems,  after  which  he  published  in  conjunction 
with  his  sister,  Frances  Freeling  Broderip,  a  number  of  amusing 
books  for  children.  His  serious  novels,  of  which  Captain  iiasters*s 
Children  (1865)  is  the  best,  were  not  so  successful.  Hood  drew 
with  considerable  facility,  among  his  illustrations  being  those 
of  several  of  his  father's  comic  verses.  In  private  life  his  geniality 
and  sincere  friendliness  secured  him  the  affection  and  esteem  of  a 
wide  circle  of  acquaintance.    He  died  on  the  20th  of  November 

1874. 

A  memoir  by  hb  uster,  F.  F.  Broderip,  a  prefixed  to  the  edition 
of  bis  poems  published  in  1877. 

HOOD  OF  AVALON,  ARTHUR  WILUAM  ACLAND  HOOD, 

Baron  (1824-1901),  English  admiral,  bom  on  the  14th  of  July 
1834,  was  the  younger  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Hood  of  St  Andries, 
Somerset,  2nd  baronet,  and  grandson  of  Captain  Alexander 
Hood,  R.N.,  who,  when  in  command  of  the  "  Mars,"  fell  in 
action  with  the  French  74-gun  ship  "  Hercule,"  21st  of  April 
X798.  At  the  age  of  twdve  Hood  entered  the  navy,  and  whilst 
stiU  a  boy  saw  active  service  on  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  and 
afterwards  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  After  passing  through  the 
established  course  of  gunnery  on  board  the  "  Excellent "  in 
1844-1845,  he  went  out  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  gunnery 
mate  of  the  "  President,"  the  flagdiip  of  Rear-Admiral  Dacres, 
by  whom,  on  the  9th  of  January  1846,  he  was  promoted  to  be 
lieutenant.  As  gunnery  lieutenant  he  continued  in  the  "  Presi- 
dent "  till  1849;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
to  the  "  Arethusa  "  frigate,  then  commissioned  for  the  Medi- 
terranean by  Captain  Symonds,  afterwards  the  well-known 
admiral  of  the  fleet.  The  outbreak  of  the  Russian  war  made 
the  commission  a  very  long  one;  and  on  the  27th  of  November 

1854  Hood  was  promoted  to  be  commander  in  recognition 
of  his  service  with  the  naval  brigade  before  Sebastopol.    In 

1855  he  married  Fanny  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Sir  C.  F.  Maclean. 
In  1856  he  commissioned  the  "Acorn"  brig  for  the  China 
station,  and  arrived  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  destruction 
of  the  junks  in  Fatshan  creek  on  the  xst  of  June  1857,  and 
in  the  capture  of  Canton  in  the  following  December,  for  which, 
in  February  1858,  he  received  a  post-captain's  commission. 
From  1862  to  1866  he  commanded  the  "  Pylades "  on  the 
North  American  station,  and  was  then  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  "  Excellent "  and  the  government  of  the  Royal  Naval 
College  at  Portsmouth.  This  was  essentially  a  gunnery  appoint- 
ment, and  on  the  expiration  of  three  years  Hood  was  made 
Director  of  Naval  Ordnance.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  routine  work  of  the  office  and  the  established  armament 
of  the  navy,  but  he  had  not  the  power  of  adapting  himself 
to  the  changes  which  were  being  called  for,  and  still  less  of 
initiating  them;  so  that  during  his  period  of  office  the  armament 
of  the  ships  remained  sadly  behind  the  general  advance.  In 
June  1874  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  **  Monarch  " 
in  the  Channel  Fleet,  from  which  he  was  relieved  in  March 
1876  by  his  promotion  to  flag  rank.  From  1877  to  1879  he  was 
a  junior  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  from  1880  -to  1882  he  com- 
manded the  Channel  Fleet,  becoming  vice-admiral  on  23rd 
July  1880.  In  June  1885  he  was  appointed  first  sea  lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  intense  conservatism  of  his  character,  however, 
and  his  antagonistic  attitude  towards  every  change,  regardless 
of  whether  it  was  necessary  or  not,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
alarming  state  of  the  navy  towards  1889.  In  that  year,  on 
attaining  the  age  of  sixty-five,  he  was  placed  on  the  retired 
list  and  resigned  his  post  at  the  Admiralty.  After  two  years 
of  continued  ill-health,  he  died  on  the  15th  of  November  1901, 
and  was  buried  at  Butlcigh  on  the  23rd.  He  had  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  admiral  on  the  i8th  of  January  1886;  was  made 
K.C.B.  in  December  1885;  G.C.B.  in  September  1889;  and  in 
February  1892  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Hood  of 
Avalon,  but  on  his  death  the  title  became  extinct.    (J.  K.  L.) 

HOOD,  a  covering  for  the  head.    The  word  is  in  O.  Eng.  hod, 
coignate  with  Dutch  hoed,  and  Ger.  Hut,  hat,  both  masculine; 


**  hood  "  and  "  hat "  are  distantly  rdated;  they  may  be  tm- 
nected  with  the  feminine  hoed  or  Hut,  tnoypjnf  chute,  ait, 
Eng.  "  heed."  Some  form  of  hood  as  a  loose  covering  tuAj 
drawn  on  or  off  the  head  has  formed  a  natural  part  of  outdoor 
costimie  both  for  men  and  women  at  all  times  and  in  all  qnaitm 
of  the  globe  where  climatic  conditions  called  for  it.  In  tlic 
middle  ages  and  later  both  men  and  women  are  found  weariii 
it,  but  with  men  it  tended  to  be  superseded  by  the  bat  befon 
it  became  merely  an  occasional  and  additional  head-ooven^ 
in  time  of  bad  weather  or  in  particularly  ligoroys  Himffyt. 
For  illustrations  and  examples  of  the  hood  as  worn  by  men  aad 
women  in  medieval  and  later  times  sec  the  article  Cosnnii; 
for  the  hood  or  cowl  as  part  of  the  dress  of  a  rdigious  see  Cowi, 
and  as  forming  a  distinctive  mark  of  degree  in  academic  costme 
see  Robes.  The  word  is  applied  to  many  objects  xeaembGiv 
a  hood  in  function  or  shape,  such  as  a  folding  cover  for  a  canii|e 
to  protect  the  occupants  from  rain  or  wind,  the  b^ed  coven^ 
for  the  head  of  a  hawk  trained  for  falconry,  the  cndmost  p^iA* 
in  a  ship's  bottom  at  bow  or  stem,  and,  in  botany  and  aookgy, 
certain  parts  of  a  flower  or  of  the  neck  of  an  animal  wfaidi  ii 
arrangement  of  structure  or  of  colour  recall  this  article  of  dim. 

In  architecture  a  "  hood-mould  "  is  a  projecting  mouldiiBf 
carried  outside  the  arch  of  a  door  or  window;  it  is  weathered 
underneath,  and  when  continued  horizontally  is  better  kaowa 
as  a  dripstone.  The  ends  of  the  hood-mould  are  generally  stopped 
on  a  corbel,  plain  or  carved  with  heads  in  European  churdies, 
but  in  those  of  central  S3rria  terminating  in  scrolls.  Altbom^ 
in  its  origin  the  object  of  the  projecting  and  weathered  bood> 
mould  was  to  protect  the  face  of  the  wall  below  irom  nn, 
it  gives  more  importance  to,  and  empha^zes,  the  azdi-iDOQldi| 
so  that  it  is  often  employed  decoratively  inside  churches. 

The  suffix  "  -hood.''  like  the  cognate  '^  -head."  was  origiasJIj  s 
substantive  meaning  rank,  status  or  quality,  and  was  oonttantly  aaed 
in  combination  with  other  substantives;  ct.  in  O.  F\ig  rild-hci.rVM- 
hood ;  later  it  ceased  to  be  used  sefMrately  and  became  a  moe  wttx 
denoting  condition  added  to  adjectives;  d.  "  falsehood^**  as  weB  ai 
to  substantives. 

HOOFT,  PIETER  CORMEUSSEIf  (i  581-1647),  Dutch  poet 
and  historian,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  on  the  x6th  of  Mardi 
1581.  His  father  was  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  HoQaad, 
both  in  politics  and  in  the  patronage  of  letters,  and  for  sooe 
time  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam.  As  early  as  1598  the  yoosg 
man  was  made  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  rhetoric  In  Li4ie 
bloeiende,  and  produced  before  that  body  his  tragedy  of  AckSes 
and  Polyxena,  not  printed  until  1614.  In  June  1598  he  left 
Holland  and  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  on  the  xoth  of  Apd 
XS99  he  saw  the  body  of  Gabrielle  d'Estr6es  lying  in  state.  He 
went  a  few  months  later  to  Venice,  Florence  and  Rome,  and  ia 
1600  to  Naples.  During  his  Italiim  sojourn  he  made  a  deep 
and  fruitful  study  of  the  best  literature  of  Italy.  In  July  xteo 
he  sent  home  to  the  In  Liefde  bloeiende  a  very  fine  letter  in  verse, 
expressing  his  aspirations  for  the  development  of  Dutch  poetry. 
He  returned  through  Germany,  and  after  an  absence  of  three 
years  and  a  half  found  himself  in  Amsterdam  again  on  the  8th 
of  May  x6oi.  In  1602  he  brought  out  his  second  tragedy, 
Thcsetis  and  Ariadne,  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  16x4.  In  160$ 
he  completed  his  beautiful  pastoral  drama  Cranida,  not  published 
until  16x5.  He  studied  law  and  history  at  Leiden  from  x6a6 
to  X609,  and  in  June  of  the  latter  year  received  from  Prince 
Maurice  of  Orange  the  appointment  of  steward  of  Muidca, 
bailiff  of  Gooiland,  and  lord  of  Wee^,  a  joint  ofi&ce  of  great 
emolument.  He  occupied  himself  with  repairing  and  adoraiog 
the  decayed  castle  of  Muiden,  which  was  his  residence  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Ther^he  entertained  the  poet  Voodd, 
the  scholar  Barlaeus,  ^  Constantin  Huygens,  Vossius,  Laurens 
Reael  and  others.  Hooft  had  been  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of 
Anna  Roemer  Visscher,  and  after  the  death  of  Roemer  Visscher 
both  the  sisters  vi»ted  Muiden.  Anna's  sympathies  were  ia 
time  diverted  to  the  school  of  Jacob  Cats,  but  Marie  Tesselsdiade 
maintained  close  ties  with  Hooft,  who  revised  her  translatioB 
of  Tasso.    In  August  x6io  he  married  Christina  van  Eip,  u 

^Kaspar  van  Baerle  (1584-1648),  professor  of  ihccofje  it 
Amsteroam,  and  famous  as  a  Latin  poet. 
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accomplished  lady  who  died  in  1623,  and  four  years  later  he 
married  Eleonora  Hellemans.  In  16 13  Hooft  produced  his 
national  tragedy  of  GteroanU  van  Velzen  (pr.  16 13),  a  story  of 
the  reign  of  Count  Floris  V.  In  1614  was  performed  at  Coster's 
academy  Hooft's  comedy  of  Ware-nary  an  adaptation  of  the 
Aulularia  of  Piautus,  first  printed  in  161 7.  In  1616  he  wrote 
another  tragedy,  Baeio,  or  the  Origin  of  the  Dutckf  not  printed 
until  1626.  It  was  in  1618  that  he  abandoned  poetry  for  history, 
and  in  1626  he  published  the  first  of  his  great  prose  works,  the 
History  of  Henry  ike  Great  (Henry  IV.  of  France).  His  next 
production  was  his  Miseries  of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Medici 
(Amsterdam,  1638).  In  1642  he  published  at  Amsterdam  a 
folio  comprising  the  first  twenty  books  of  his  Dutch  History, 
embracing  the  period  from  1555  to  1585,  a  magnificent  per- 
formance, to  the  perfecting  of  which  he  had  given  fifteen  years 
of  labour.  The  seven  concluding  books  were  published  posthum- 
ously in  1654.  His  idea  of  history  was  gained  from  Tadtus, 
whose  works  he  translated.  Hooft  died  on  a  visit  to  the  Hague, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Prince  Frederick 
Henry,  on  the  21st  of  May  1647,  ^nd  was  buried  in  the  New 
Church  at  Amsterdam. 

Hooft  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  figures  that  adorn  Dutch 
literature  at  its  best  period.  He  was  the  first  writer  to  introduce 
a  modem  and  European  tone  into  belles  lettres,  and  the  first 
to  refresh  the  sources  of  native  thought  from  the  springs  of 
antique  and  Renaissance  poetry.  His  lyrics  and  his  pastoral 
of  Granida  are  strongly  marked  by  the  influence  of  Tasso  and 
Sannazaro;  his  later  tragedies  belong  more  exactly  to  the 
familiar  tone  of  his  native  country.  But  high  as  Hooft  stands 
among  the  Dutch  p<^ts,  he  stands  higher — he  holds  perhaps  the 
highest  place — among  writers  of  Dutch  prose.  His  historical 
style  has  won  the  warmest  eulogy  from  90  temperate  a  critic 
as  Motley,  and  his  letters  are  the  most  charming  ever  published 
in  the  Dutch  language.  After  Vondel,  he  may  on  the  whole 
be  considered  the  most  considerable  author  that  Holland  has 
produced. 

Hooft's  poetical  and  dramatic  works  were  collected  in  two  volumes 
(187 1.  1875)  by  P.  Lcendertz.  His  letters  were  edit«i  by  B.  Huyde- 
coper  (Leiden,  1738)  and  by  van  Vloten  (L^den,  4  vols.,  1855).  The 
best  original  account  of  Hooft  is  given  by  G.  Brandt  in  his  Liven  van 
P.  C.  Hooft  (1677).  and  his  funeral  address  (1647),  edited  together  by 
J.  C.  Matthes  (Groningen,  1874).  There  is  an  account  of  the  Muiden 
drcle  in  Edmund  Gosse's  Literatures  of  Northern  Europe.  Many 
editions  exist  of  his  prose  works. 

HOOGSTRATEN,  SAMUEL  DIRKSZ  VAN,  Dutch  painter, 
was  bom,  it  is  said,  in  1627  at  the  Hague,  and  died  at  Dort 
on  the  19th  of  October  1678.  This  artist,  who  was  first  a  pupil 
of  his  father,  lived  at  the  Hague  and  at  Dort  till  about  1640, 
when  on  the  death  of  Dirk  Hoogstraten  he  changed  his  residence 
to  Amsterdam  and  entered  the  school  of  Rembrandt.  A  short 
time  afterwards  he  started  as  a  master  and  painter  of  portraits, 
set  out  on  a  round  of  travels  which  took  him  (1651)  to  Vienna, 
Rome  and  London,  and  finally  retired  to  Dort,  where  he  married 
in  1656,  and  held  an  appointment  as  "  provost  of  the  mint." 
Hoogstraten's  works  are  scarce;  but  a  suffident  number  of 
them  has  been  preserved  to  show  that  he  strove  to  imitate 
different  styles  at  different  times.  In  a  portrait  dated  1645 
in  the  Lichtenstcin  collection  at  Vienna  he  imitates  Rembrandt ; 
and  he  continues  in  this  vein  as  kte  as  1653,  when  he  produced 
that  wonderful  figure  of  a  Jew  looking  out  of  a  casement,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  examples  of  his  manner  in  the 
Belvedere  at  Vienna.  A  view  of  the  Vienna  Hofburg,  dated 
1652,  in  the  same  gallery  displays  his  skill  as  a  painter  of  archi- 
tecture, whilst  in  a  piece  at  the  Hague  representing  a  Lady 
Reading  a  Letter  as  she  crosses  a  Courtyard,  or  a  Lady  Consulting 
a  Doctor,  in  the  Van  der  Hoop  Museum  at  Amsterdam,  he 
imitates  de  Hooch.  One  of  his  latest  works  is  a  portrait  of 
Mathys  van  den  Brouck,  dated  1670,  in  the  gallery  of  Amsterdam. 
The  scardty  of  Hoogstraten's  pictures  is  probably  due  to  his 
versatility.  Besides  directing  a  mint,  he  devoted  some  time 
to  literary  labours,  wrote  a  book  on  the  theory  of  painting 
(1678)  and  composed  sonnets  and  a  tragedy.  We  are  indebted 
to  him  for  some  of  the  familiar  sayings  of  Rembrandt.    He 


was  an  etcher  too,  and  some  of  his  plates  are  still  pre^ 
served.  His  portrait,  engraved  by  himself  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
still  exists. 

HOOK.  JAMES  CLARKE  (1810-19O7),  English  painter,  was 
bom  in  London  on  the  aist  of  November  1819.  His  father, 
James  Hook,  a  Northumbrian  by  descent,  Judge  Arbitrator 
of  Sierra  Lrone,  married  the  second  daughter  of  Dr  Adam 
Clarke,  the  conmientator  on  the  Bible,  who  gave  to  the  painter 
his  second  name.  Young  Hook's  first  taste  of  the  sea  was  on 
board  the  Berwick  smacks  which  took  him  on  his  way  to  Wooler. 
He  drew  with  rare  facility,  and  determined  to  become  an  artist; 
and  accordingly,  without  any  supervision,  he  set  to  work  for 
more  than  a  year  in  the  sculpture  galleries  of  the  British  Museum. 
In  1836  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  he  worked  for  three  years,  and  elsewhere  learned  a  good 
deal  of  the  sdentific  technique  of  painting  from  a  nephew  of 
Opic.  His  first  piaure,  called  "  The  Hard  Task,"  was  exhibited 
in  1837,  and  represented  a  girl  hdping  her  sister  with  a  lesson. 
Unusual  facility  in  portraiture  and  a  desire  to  earn  his  own 
living  took  the  student  into  Ireland  to  paint  likenesses  of  the 
Waterford  family  and  others;  here  he  produced  landscapes  of 
the  Vale  of  Avoca,  and  much  developed  his  taste  for  pastoral 
art;  later,  he  was  similarly  engaged  in  Kent  and  Somersetshire. 
In  184a  his  second  exhibited  work  was  a  portrait  of  "  Master 
J.  Finch  Smith  ":  in  this  year  he  gained  silver  medals  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  in  1843  he  was  one  of  the  competitors 
in  the  exhibition  of  cartoons  in  Westminster  Hall,  with  a  xo 
by  7  ft.  design  of  '*  Satan  in  Paradise."  In  1844  the  Academy 
contained  a  picture  of  a  kind  with  which  his  name  was  long 
assodated,  an  illustration  of  the  Decameron,  called  "  Pamphilius 
relating  his  Story,"  a  meadow  scene  in  bright  light,  with 
sumptuous  ladies,  richly  clad,  reclining  on  the  grass.  The  British 
Institution,  1844  and  1845,  set  forth  two  of  Hook's  idylls,  subjects 
taken  from  Shakespeare  and  Bums,  which,  with  the  above, 
showed  him  to  be  cultivating  those  veins  of  romantic  sentiment 
and  the  piauresque  which  were  then  in  vogue,  but  in  a  character- 
istically fresh  and  vigorous  manner.  "  The  Song  of  Olden 
Times  "  (Royal  Academy,  1845)  marked  the  artist's  future  path 
distinctly  in  most  techniod  respects.  It  was  in  thb  year  Hook 
won  the  Academy  gold  medal  for  an  oil  picture  of  "  The  Finding 
the  Body  of  Harold."  The  travelling  studentship  in  painting 
was  awarded  to  him  for  "  Rizpah  watching  the  Dead  Sons  of 
Saul"  in  1846;  and  he  went  for  three  years  to  Italy,  having 
married  Miss  Rosalie  Burton  before  he  left  England.  Hook 
passed  through  Paris,  worked  diligently  for  some  time  in  tt^ 
Louvre,  traversed  Switzerland,  and,  though  he  stayed  only 
part  of  three  years  in  Italy,  gained  much  from  studies  of  Titian,' 
Tintoret,  Carpacdo,  Mansueti  and  other  Venetians.  Their 
influence  thenceforth  dotninated  the  coloration  of  his  pictures, 
and  enabled  him  to  apply  the  prindples  to  which  they  had 
attained  to  the  representation  (as  Bonington  before  him  had 
done)  of  romantic  subjects  and  to  those  English  themes  of  the 
land  and  sea  with  which  the  name  of  the  artist  is  inseparably 
associated.  "  A  Dream  of  Andent  Venice "  (R.A.,  1848)-- 
the  first  fruit  of  these  Italian  studies — "Bayard  of  Brescia" 
(R.A.,  1849),  "  Venice  "  (B  J.,  1849)  and  other  works  assured 
for  Hook  the  Assodateship  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1851. 
Soon  afterwards  an  incomparable  series  of  English  subjects  was 
begun,  in  many  pastorals  and  fine  brilliant  idyUs  of  the  sea 
and  rocks.  "  A  Rest  by  the  Wayside  "  and  "  A  Few  Minute 
to  Wait  before  Twelve  o'dock  "  proved  his  title  to  appear, 
in  1854,  as  a  new  and  original  painter.  Alter  these  came 
"  A  Signal  on  the  Horizon  "  (1857),  "  A  Widow's  Son  gomg  to 
Sea,"  "  The  Ship-boy's  Letter,"  "Children's  Children  are  the 
Crown  of  Old  Men,"  "  A  Coast-boy  gathering  Eggs,"  a  scene 
at  Lundy;  the  perfect  "Luff,  Boy  I"  (1859),  about  which 
Ruskin  broke  into  a  dithyrambic  chant,  "  The  Brook,"  "  Stand 
Clear  1  "  "  O  Well  for  the  Fisherman's  Boy ! "  (i860), "  Leaving 
Cornwall  for  the  Whitby  Fishing,"  "  Sea  Urchins,"  and  a  score 
more  as  fine  as  these.  The  artist  was  elected  a  full  Academician 
on  the  6th  of  March  i860,  in  the  place  of  James  Ward.  He  died 
on  the  X4th  of  April  1907. 
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Sea  A.  H.  Pdaiw.  "  J.  C.  Hook.  R.A. ,"  PBriMio  (iSMJ:  F.  C. 
Stcphciu,  "J.  C  Hook.  Royal  Aiadeniklaii:  Hii  UfE  ■ml  Work," 
An  Amuel  (LondoD.  laU);  p.  G.  Hunertop,  Elcjtuf  mid  Eiclu" 
[London.  1<77)- 

HDOK,  THEODOBI  EDWARD  (17SS-1S41),  En^iih  aulbor, 
iru  bom  in  London  on  the  9ind  of  September  wSS.  He  [pent 
A  ytu  4t  HuTDW,  uid  lubiequenlly  mntricuUted  it  Oiford, 
but  be  never  actually  resided  it  the  univenity.  Hii  father, 
June*  Hook  (1745-1B17),  the  compoier  of  nuneroui  populai 
■ODgt,  took  great  delight  m  nhJbiting  the  boy's -extraordinary 
nuttjcat  and  metrical  gifts,  and  the  precocious  Theodore  became 
"  the  little  pet  lion  of  the  gnca  room/'  At  the  age  of  siiteen. 
in  conjunction  with  bit  father,  he  scored  a  diaitiatic  auccess 
vith  Tlu  SeUia'i  KttHnt,  >  comic  open,  and  Ibis  he  npidly 
foUowed  iq>  with  a  soles  of  over  a  dozen  spoikling  vrniuies, 
the  instant  popularity  of  which  ms  hudly  dependent  on  the 
isimitahlcactingolJohsListoa  and  Chailei  Mathews,  But  Book 
gave  himself  up  for  some  ten  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  town,  winiuDg  a  foremost  place  in  the  world  oi 
bihion  by  his  matchless  powers  of  impinvisatioa  and  minicty, 
and  staitHng  the  public  by  the  ludadty  of  his  pnctical  jokes. 
His  unique  gift  of  improvivng  the  woids  md  the  mujic  of  lODgs 
evenluBlly  charmed  the  ptince  Regent  into  a  dedarstion  thit 
"  something  mint  be  done  for  Hook."  The  prince  wa*  M  good 
u  hil  word,  and  Hook,  in  spite  of  a  latil  ignorance  of  accounts, 
waa  ^pi^nted  accountant -gcnerai  and  treasurer  of  the  Mauritius 
with  a  lalary  of  £?doo  a  year.  For  five  delightful  years  he 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  island,  but  in  1S17,  a  seilous  deficiency 
having  been  discovered  in  the  treasury  accounts,  he  was  arrested 
and  brought  to  £ogl2md  on  a  criminal  charge,  A  sum  of  about 
£11/300  had  been  abstracted  by  a  deputy  o^dal^  and  for  this 
amount  Hook  was  held  leipoosible. 

-  During  the  tardy  scrutiny  of  the  audit  board  be  lived  obscurely 
and  maintaiaed  himself  by  writing  for  magubes  aad  newspapers. 
la  1810  he  launched  the  new^uper  John  BitU,  the  champion  oE 
high  Toryism  and  the  virulent  detractor  of  Queen  Carolini 
Witty,  incjsve  criiiciim  and  pitiless  invective  secured  it 
"on,  and  from  this  source  alone  Hook  derived. 


■waA  gained  him  the  st^pott  of  widely  dfTCiscst  iliii  B 
stay  in  Leeds  was  marked  by  vigorou*  and  far-Raddis  (hank 
eiteniion,  and  hii  news  OD  educarion  were  lai  in  advaan  d 
his  time.  Among  his  many  writings  are  Am  EcdaMtHai 
Biepapks,  cmlainiHt  lit  Liaa  of  Aneiail  Palim  ami  Utimt 
DiviiKt  (8  volL,  i&tj-iSsi),  A  Ckarth  Dit£a»arj,  Tkt  Mtm 
pf  Rndirint  men  £/b>hI  At  EiualieK  tf  tin  Patk, 
Tin  Crsu  d/  airiil  (tSM).  TMt  Clmrdi  md  sto  Oriiwam 
(seimons,  4  vols.,  1S76),  and  Uta  of  At  AtMiAtpi  14  Ca*^ 
tmy  (11  vols.,  ig6o-i3;6).     Be  died  on  tlw  totli  of  Ocubs 


bis  saa4ii-Uw,  W.  R.  V. 


It  year  at  least,  1 


e  of  £ia 


by  frequent  passages  of  racy  nanative  and  vivid  portraiture. 
The  best  are  Marwdl  (1830),  tow  afid  Pridi  ( 18^3),  the  autobio- 
^»f\acCilbtrtCtinur/{iii6),JacliBrat{i»il).GurnryltaiTitd 
{(BiSJ,  aad  /"erctriiK  Banit  {1843).  Incasant  work  hid  already 
begUD  to  tell  on  his  health,  when  Hook  returned  10  his  old  sodal 
habits,  and  a  prolonged  attempt  to  comlane  industry  and  diaupa- 
tion  resulted  in  the  confession  that  he  was  "  done  up  in  purse, 
In  mind  and  in  body  too  at  last.'*  He  died  on  the  14th  of  August 
""■■"■■  'a  purely  ephemeral 


SucUfiiad  lnun  If  Dm  Hetk,  b 
Stepbeni  (1  vols.,  1878). 

HOOKAH  (the  En^h  spelling  of  t 
Anfirii,  an  adaptation  of  iht  Arabic  li*n'M,  a  vase  ot  cadit, 
and  by  transference  a  pipe  for  smoking,  probably  derived  ln» 
the  Arabic  knqf,  a  hollow  pbice},  a  pipe  with  a  long  Benbb 
tube  attached  to  a  large  bowl  coataiaing  water,  often  scenlld, 
and  resting  upon  a  tripod  or  stand.  The  tmoke  of  the  Igbsm 
is  made  to  pass  through  the  water  in  the  bowl,  and  is  thus  ro^ 
before  reaclung  the  smoker.  The  narfkilt  of  India  is  in  prindlik 
the  same  as  that  of  the  hookah;  the  word  is  derived  from  aeii, 
an  Indian  name  for  the  coco-nut  tree,  a*  when  the  urfUi 
was  first  made  the  water  was  placed  in  a  coco-aut.  This  i& 
cEptadc  is  now  often  made  of  porcelain,  glass  or  meiaL  Ii 
the  JhiWc-iuMfe  the  pipe  is  so  contrived  that  ibe  wals  ia 
the  bowl  makes  a  bubbling  noise  while  the  pipe  is  lnB| 
smoked.  This  pipe  is  common  in  India,  Egypt  ud  the  Em 
geneiaUy. 

HOOKS,  ROBRRT  (1635-1703],  Es^sb  eqicriBcatd 
philosopher,  was  bom  on  the  181I1  cd  July  itjj  at  Frohwaia, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  his  father,  John  Hooke,  was  -.■rfi^ 
of  the  parish.  After  working  for  a  ahan  time  with  Sir  PeUr 
Lely,  he  went  to  WeKminster  school;  and  in  i6jj  be  entend 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  as  servitor.  After  iSjj  he  waa  cnpbTd 
and  patronized  by  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  who  turned  his  ikil 
On  the  ink 


ol  Nov< 


t  [^  1 1 

10  the  Royal  Sode 

ITc^fs^iS 

and  filled  the  oSc 
Sir  John  Cutler  insi 

a«d   DoiHti 

of  £so  a  year,  an 

a  of  his  Ufe 

profjMorofgeomet 

[les,   besides 

rRided.    After  the 

1   the 


mty  be  said  to  have  been  writ  in  wine.  Putting  aside,  however, 
his  claim  to  literary  greatness.  HotA  will  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  moat  brilliant,  genial  and  original  figures  of  Georgian 

See  Ibe  Rev.  R.  H.  D.  Batham's  Uti  and  Rnwti'u  af  Hini  CSrd  ed., 
I877)i  and  an  anide  by  J.  C.  Lockhart  in  the  Quartiriy  Raita 
(May  1843). 

HOOK,  WAITER  TARQnHAR  (179S-1875),  English  divine, 
nephew  of  the  witty  Theodore,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  13th 
of  March  1798,  Educated  at  Tiverton  and  Winchester,  he 
graduated  at  Oxford  (Christ  Church)  in  1811,  and  aitet  holding 
an  incumbency  in  Coventry,  \Si<j-iSyi,  and  in  Leeds,  1837- 
iSsQ,  wu  DDTninaled  dean  of  Chichester  by  Lord  Derby.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.D,  in  1837.  His  friendship  towards 
the  Traclariins  ciposed  him  to  considerable  persecution,  but 
bis  simple  manly  character  and  zealous  devotion  to  parochial 


elected  a  fellow  in  i6ii 
ring  the  lemaindei  of  his  life.  In  ittt 
A  for  his  benefit  a  mechaiucal  lectureship 
the  following  year  he  was  ■^^■'^^'^ftH 
Giesham  College,  where  be  subsequeuly 
It  Fire  of  i«M  be  constructed  a  dbU 
the  rebiuldiagol  the  dty,  which  was  highly  approved,  allhoi^ 
me  design  of  Sir  C,  Wren  waa  preferred.     During  the  pngio 

in  that  lucrative  employment  a  sum  of  several  thousand  pooidi, 
discovered  after  his  death  in  an  old  troa  chest,  which  tad 
evidently  lain  unopened  for  above  thirty  yean.  He  futUlid 
the  duties  of  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society  during  five  years 
after  the  death  of  Henry  Oldenburg  in  1677,  publishing  in  i6ti- 
i68>  the  papers  read  before  that  body  under  the  title  of  PUt- 
lopkUai  CiMalioni.  A  protracted  controveisy  with  Jobana 
Hevelim,  id  which  Hooke  mjed  the  advantages  of  tekKopc 
over  plain  sights,  brought  him  little  but  discredit.  His  n*s^ 
weit  goodi  but  his  oSensive  style  of  argument  rendered  thai 

concaned  to  embitter  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  The  ittO. 
in  16S7,  of  his  niece,  Mrs  Grace  Hooke,  who  had  lived  with  Urn 
for  many  ytais,  caused  him  deep  affliction^  a  Uw-suii  irilh  ft 
John  Cutler  about  his  salary  (decided,  however,  in  his  bv«K 
in  1696)  occasioned  him  prolonged  aaiiety;  and  the  resealid 
discDveries  inspired   him 


jealousy.    Mart 


public  I 


indeed  w 


A  degree  of  M.D.  waa  conferred  0  .  _. 

:7omniDns  in  i6gi,  and  the  Royal  Society  made  him.  In  it^ 
1  grant  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  pbiloaophicsl  invBUkos. 
kVhlle  engaged  on  Ihia  task  he  died,  worn  out  with  iliinw. 
>n  the  3Td  of  March  1703  fn  London,  and  waa  borkd  in  St 
ileten's  Church.  Bishopsgale  Street. 
In  personal  appeaiancc  Hooke  made  but  •  tartf  Unw.    Bl 
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figure  was  crooked,  his  limbs  ahnmken;  his  hair  hung  in'  dis- 
hevelled locks  over  his  haggard  countenance.  His  temper  was 
irritable,  his  habits  penurious  and  solitary.  He  was,  however, 
blameless  in  morals  and  reverent  in  religion.  His  scientific 
achievements  would  probably  have  been  more  striking  if  they 
had  been  less  varied.  He  originated  much,  but  perfected 
little.  His  optical  investigations  led  him  to  adopt  in  an  imperfect 
form  the  imdulatoiy  theoiy  of  light,  to  anticipate  the  doctrine 
of  interference,  and  to  observe,  independently  of  though  sub- 
Mquently  to  F.  M.  Grimaldi  (1618-1663),  the  phenomenon  of 
diffraction.  He  was  the  first  to  state  clearly  that  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  must  be  regardedasa  mechanical  problem, 
and  he  approached  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  discovery  of 
universal  gravitation.  He  invented  the  wheel  barometer, 
discussed  the  application  of  barometrical  indications  to  meteoro- 
logical forecasting,  suggested  a  system  of  optical  telegraphy, 
anticipated  E.F.F.  Chladni's  experiment  of  strewing  a  vibrating 
bell  with  flour,  investigated  the  natui^  of  soimd  and  the  fimction 
of  the  air  in  respiration  and  combustion,  and  originated  the 
idea  of  using  the  pendulum  as  a  measure  of  gravity.  He  is 
credited  with  the  invention  of  the  anchor  escapement  for  clocks, 
and  also  with  the  application  of  spiral  springs  to  the  balances 
of  watches,  together  with  the  explanation  of  their  action  by 
the  principle  Ut  tensio  sic  sns  (1676). 

His  principal  writings  are  Micrographia  (1664);  Ledumes  CtUUr- 
iantu  (1674-1679);  and  Posthumous  Works,  containing  a  sketch 
of  his  "  PhUoMphical  Algebra,"  published  by  R.  Waller  in  1705. 

^    HOOKER,  JOSEPH  (18x4-1879),  American  genera],  was  bom 
in  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  on  the  X3th  of  November  18x4. 
He  was  educated  at  the  military  academy  at  West  Point  (1833- 
1837),  and  on  graduating  entered  the  ist  U.  S.  Artillery.  In  the 
war  with  Mexico  (1846-48)  he  served  as  a  staff  officer,  and  rose 
by  successive  brevets  for  meritorious  services  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.   In  1853  he  left  the  service  and  bought  a  large 
farm  near  Sonoma,  Cal.,  which  he  managed  successfully  till 
1858,  when  he  was  made  superintendent  of  mib'tary  roads  in 
Oregon.    Upon  the  opening  of  hostilities  in  the  Civil  War  of 
1861-65,  he  sacrificed  his  fine  estate  and  offered  his  sword  to  the 
Federal  Government.    He  was  commissioned  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  on   the   17th  of  May  x86i  and  major-general 
op  the  sth  of  May  1862.    The  engagement  of  Williamsburg 
(May  5th)  brought  him  and  his  subordinate  Hancock  into 
prominence,  and  Hooker  received  the  soubriquet  of  "Fighting 
Joe."    He  was  engaged  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  did 
splendid  service  to  the  Union  army  during  the  '^  Seven  Days." 
In  the  campaign  of  Northern  Vupnia,  under  General  Pope 
(August  1862),  he  led  his  division  with  fiery  energy  at  Bristoe 
Station,  Manassas  and  Chantilly.    In  the  Maryland  campaign 
(September)  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  I.  corps,  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  forced  the  defile  of  South  Mountain  and  opened  the 
way  for  the  advance  of  the  army.    The  I.  corps  opened  the  great 
battle  of  the  Antietam,  and  sustained  a  sanguinary  fight  with  the 
Confederates   under  Stonewall  Jackson.     Hooker  himself  was 
severely  wounded.      He  was    commissioned    brigadier-general 
iif  the  United  States  army  on  the  20th  of  September  X862,  and 
in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  (9.V.),  imder  Bumside,  he  com- 
manded the  centre  grand  division  (UI.  and  V.  corps).    He  had 
protested  against  the  useless  slaughter  of  his  men  on  that 
disastrous  field,  and  when  Bumside  resigned  the  command 
Hooker  succeeded  him.    The  new  leader  effected  a  much-needed 
re-organization  in  the  army,  which  had  fought  many  battles 
without  success.     In  this  task,  as  in  subordinate  commands 
in  battle,  Hooker  was  excelled  by  few.    But  his  grave  defects 
as  a  commander-in-chief  were  soon  to  be  obvious.    By  a  well- 
planned  and  well-executed  flanking  movement,  he  placed  himself 
on  the  enemy's  flank,  but  at  the  decisive  moment  he  checked 
the  advance  of  his   troops.     Lee  turned  upon  him,  Jackson 
surprised  and  destroyed  a  whole  army  corps,  and  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville  (see  Wiloevness),  in  which  Hooker  was  himself 
disabled,  ended  in  a  retreat  to  the  old  position.    Yet  Hooker 
bad  hot  entirely  forfeited  the  confidence  of  his  men,  to  whom 
be  was  still  *'  Fighting  Joe.'^'The  second  advance  of  Lee  into 


Union  territory,  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,'  was 
strenuously  resisted  by  Hooker,  who  would  have  infliaed  a 
heavy  blow  on  Lee's  scattered  forces  had  he  not  been  condemned 
to  inaction  by  orders  from  Washington.  Even  then  Hooker 
followed  the  Confederates  a  day  only  behind  them,  until,  finding 
himself  distrusted  and  forbidden  to  control  the  movements  of 
troops  within  the  sphere  of  operations,  he  resigned  the  command 
on  Uie  eve  of  the  battle  (Jime  28,  1863).  Faults  of  temper 
and  an  excessive  sense  of  responsibility  made  his  continued 
occupation  of  the  command  impossible,  but  when  after  a  signal 
defeat  Rosecrans  was  besieged  in  Chattanooga,  and  Grant 
with  all  the  forces  of  the  West  was  hurried  to  the  rescue,  two 
corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  sent  over  by  rail,  and 
Hooker,  who  was  at  least  one  of  the  finest  fighting  generals 
of  the  service,  went  with  them  in  command.  He  fought  and  won 
the  "  Battle  above  the  Clouds  "  on  Lookout  Mountain  which 
cleared  the  way  for  the  crowning  victory  of  the  army  of  the 
Cumberland  on  Missionary  Ridge  (see  Chattanooga).  And  in 
coDunand  of  the  same  corps  (consolidated  as  the  XX.  corps) 
he  took  part  in  all  the  battles  and  combats  of  the  Atlanta 
campaign  of  1864.  When  General  McPherson  was  killed  before 
Atlanta,  the  command  of  Grant's  old  Army  of  the  Tennessee 
fell  vacant.  Hooker,  who,  though  only  a  corps  commander, 
was  senior  to  the  other  army  commanders,  Thomas  and  Schofield, 
was  normally  entitled  to  receive  it,  but  General  Sherman  feared 
to  commit  a  whole  army  to  the  guidance  of  a  man  of  Hooker's 
peculiar  temperament,  and  the  place  was  given  to  Howard. 
Hooker  thereupon  left  the  army.  He  was  commissioned  brevet- 
major-general  in  the  United  States  army  on  the  13th  of  March 
1865,  and  retired  from  active  service  with  the  full  rank  of  major- 
general  on  the  15th  of  October  x868,  in  consequence  of  a 
paralytic  seiztu^.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  New  York.  He  died  at  Garden  City,  Long 
Island,  on  the  31st  of  October  1879. 

HOOKER,  SIR  JOSEPH  DALTON  (18x7-  j,  English 
botanist  and  traveller,  second  son  of  the  famous  botanist  Sir 
W.J.Hooker,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  Jime  X817,  at  Halesworth, 
Suffolk.  He  was  educated  at  Glasgow  University,  and  almost 
immediately  after  taking,  his  M.D.  degree  there  in  1839  joined 
Sir  James  Ross's  Antarctic  expedition,  receiving  a  commission 
as  assistant-surgeon  on  the  "  Erebus."  The  botanical  fnu'ts  of  the 
three  years  he  thus  spent  in  the  Southem  Seas  were  the  Flora 
Anlardica,  Flora  Novae  Zelandiae  and  Flora  Tasmanicaf  which 
he  published  on  his  return.  His  next  expedition  was  to  the 
northern  frontiers  of  India  (1847-1851),  and  the  expenses  in 
this  case  also  were  partially  defrayed  by  the  ^vcmment.  The 
party  had  its  full  share  of  adventure.  Hooker  and  his  friend 
Dr  Campbell  were  detained  in  prison  for  some  time  by  the  raja  of 
Sikkim,  but  nevertheless  they  were  able  to  bring  back  important 
results,  both  geographical  and  botanical.  Their  survey  of 
hitherto  unexplored  regions  was  published  by  the  Calcutta 
Trigonometrical  Survey  Office,  and  their  botanical  observations 
formed  the  basis  of  elaborate  works  on  the  rhododendrons 
of  the  Sikkim  Himalaya  and  on  the  flora  of  India.  Among 
other  journeys  undertaken  by  Hooker  may  be  mentioned  those 
to  Palestine  (i860),  Morocco  (1871),  and  the  United  States 
(1877),  all  yielding  valuable  scientific  information.  In  the  midst 
of  all  this  travelling  in  foreign  countries  he  quickly  built  up  for 
himself  a  high  scientific  reputation  at  home.  In  1855  be  was 
appointed  assistant-director  of  Kew  Gardens,  and  in  1865  he 
succeeded  his  father  as  full  director,  holding  the  post  for  twenty 
years.  At  the  early  age  of  thirty  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  in  1873  he  was  chosen  its  president;  he 
received  three  of  its  medals — a  Royal  in  1854,  the  Copley  in 
1887  and  the  Darwin  in  X892.  He  acted  as  president  of  the 
British  Association  at  its  Norwich  meeting  of  x868,  when  his 
address  was  remarkable  for  its  championship  of  Darwinian 
theories.  Of  Darwin,  indeed,  he  was  an  early  friend  and  sup- 
porter: it  was  he  who,  with  Lyell,  first  induced  Darwin  to 
make  his  views  public,  and  the  author  of  The  Origin  of  Species 
has  recorded  his  indebtedness  to  Hooker's  wide  knowledge  sSji 
balanc  ~*r  Joseph  Hooker  is  the  author  of  num 
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Bcientific  papers  and  monographs,  and  his  larger  books  include, 
in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  a  standard  Student's 
Flora  of  the  British  Isles  and  a  monumental  work,  the  Genera 
plantarum,  based  on  the  collections  at  Kew,  in  which  he  had  the 
assistance  of  Bentham.  On  the  publication  of  the  last  part  of 
his  Flora  of  British  India  in  1897  he  was  created  G.C.S.I.,  of 
which  order  he  had  been  made  a  knight  commander  twenty 
years  before;  and  twenty  years  later,  on  attaining  the  age  of 
ninety,  he  was  awarded  the  Order  of  Merit. 

HOOKER,  RICHARD  (1553-1600),  English  writer,  author  of 
the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  son  of  Richard  Vowell  or  Hooker, 
was  bom  at  Heavitree,  near  the  city  of  Exeter,  about  the  end  of 
1553  or  beginning  of  1554.  Vowell 'was  the  original  name  of 
the  family,  but  was  gradually  dropped,  and  in  the  X5th  century 
its  members  were  known  as  Vowell  alias  Hooker.  At  school, 
not  only  his  facility  in  mastering  his  tasks,  but  his  intellectual 
inquisitiveneas  and  his  fine  moral  qualities,  attracted  the  special 
notice  of  his  teacher,  who  strongly  recommended  his  parents 
to  educate  him  for  the  church.  Though  well  connected,  they 
were,  however,  somewhat  straitened  in  their  worldly  circum- 
stances, and  Hooker  was  indebted  for  admission  to  the  university 
to  his  uncle,  John  Hooker  alias  Vowell,  chamberlain  of  Exeter, 
and  in  his  day  a  man  of  some  literary  repute,  who  induced 
Bishop  Jewel  to  become  his  patron  and  to  bestow  on  ium  a 
clerk's  place  in  Corpus  Christi  College,.  Oxford.  To  this  Hooker 
was  admitted  in  1568.  Bishop  Jewel  died  in  September  157X, 
but  Dr  William  Cole,  president  of  the  college,  from  the  strong 
interest  he  felt  in  the  young  man,  on  account  at  once  of  his 
character  and  his  abilities,  spontaneously  offered  to  take  the 
bishop's  place  as  his  patron;  and  shortly  afterwards  Hooker, 
by  his  own  labours  as  a  tutor,  became  independent  of  gratuitous 
aid.  Two  of  his  pupils,  and  these  his  favourite  ones,  were  Edwin 
Sandys,  afterwards  author  of  Europce  speculum,  and  George 
Cranmer,  grand-nephew  of  the  archbishop.  Hooker's  reputation 
a?  a  tutor  soon  became  very  high,  for  he  had  employed  his 
five  years  at  the  university  to  such  good  purpose  as  not  only  to 
have  acquired  great  proficiency  in  the  learned  bnguages,  but 
to  have  joined  to  this  a  wide  and  varied  culture  which  had 
delivered  him  from  the  bondage  of  learned  pedantry;  in  addition 
to  which  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  remarkable  talent  for 
communicating  knowledge  in  a  clear  and  interesting  manner, 
and  to  have  exercised  a  special  influence  over  his  pupils'  in- 
tellectual and  moral  tendencies.  In  December  1573  he  was 
elected  scholar  of  his  college;  in  July  1577  he  proceeded  to  M.A., 
and  in  September  of  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  a  fellow. 
In  1579  he  was  appointed  by  the  chancellor  of  the  university 
to  read  the  public  Hebrew  lecture,  a  duty  which  he  continued 
to  discharge  till  he  left  Oxford.  Not  long  after  his  admission 
into  holy  orders,  about  1581,  he  was  appointed  to  preach  at 
St  Paul's  Cross;  and,  according  to  Walton,  he  was  so  kindly 
entertained  by  Mrs  Churchman,  who  kept  the  Shunamitc's 
house  where  the  preachers  were  boarded,  that  he  permitted 
her  to  choose  him  a  wife,  **  promising  upon  a  fair  summons  to 
return  to  London  and  accept  of  her  choice."  The  lady  selected 
by  her  was"  her  daughter  Joan,"  who,  says  the  same  authority, 
'*  found  him  neither  beauty  nor  portion;  and  for  her  conditions 
they  were  too  like  that  wife's  which  is  by  Solomon  compared  to 
a  dripping  house."  It  is  probable  that  Walton  has  exaggerated 
the  simplicity  and  passiveness  of  Hooker  in  the  matter,  but 
though,  as  Keble  observes  with  justice,  his  writings  betray 
uncommon  shrewdness  and  quickness  of  observation,  as  well  as 
a  vein  of  keenest  humour,  it  would  appear  that  either  gratitude 
or  some  other  impulse  had  on  this  occasion  led  his  judgment 
astray.  After  his  marriage  he  was,  about  the  end  of  1584,  pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Drayton  Beauchamp  in  Buckinghamshire. 
In  the  following  year  he  received  a  visit  from  his  two  pupils, 
Edwin  Sandys  and  George  Cranmer,  who  found  him  with  the 
Odes  of  Horace  in  his  hand,  tending  the  sheep  while  the  servant 
was  at  dinner,  after  which,  when  they  on  the  return  of  the 
servant  accompanied  him  to  his  house,  "  Richard  was  called 
to  rock  the  cradle."  Finding  him  so  engrossed  by  worldly 
and  domestic  cares,  "  they  stayed  but  till  the  next  morning," 


and,  greatly  grieved  at  his  narrow  drcumstances  and  aahappf 
domestic  condition,  *'  left  him  to  the  company  of  his  wife  Joan." 

The  visit  had,  however,  results  of  the  highest  nK»nent,  aot 
only  in  regard  to  the  career  of  Hooker,  but  in  regard  to  En^iA 
literature  and  English  philosophical  thought.  Sandys  pfevaikd 
on  his  father,  the  archbishop  of  York,  to  recommend  Booket 
for  presentation  to  the  mastership  of  the  Temple,  and  Hooker, 
though  his  "  wish  was  rather  to  gain  a  better  country  liviog," 
having  agreed  after  some  hesitation  to  become  a  candidate,  the 
patent  conferring  upon  him  the  mastership  was  granted  on  the 
X  7  th  of  March  1584/5.  The  rival  candidate  was  Walter  Traven, 
a  Presbyterian  and  evening  lecturer  in  the  same  church.  Bdag 
continued  in  the  lectureship  after  the  appointment  of  Hooker, 
Travers  was  in  the  habit  of  attempting  a  refutation  in  the  evco* 
ing  of  what  Hooker  had  spoken  in  the  morning.  Hooker  igiJa 
replying  on  the  following  Sunday;  so  it  was  said  "  the  forenooa 
sermon  spake  Canterbury,  the  afternoon  Geneva.'*  On  account 
of  the  keen  feeling  displayed  by  the  partisans  of  both.  Archbishop 
Whitgif  t  deemed  it  prudent  to  prohibit  the  preaching  of  Trsven, 
whereupon  he  presented  a  petition  to  the  council  to  have  the 
prohibition  recalled.  Hooker  published  an  Answer  to  the  Petkim 
of  Mr  Travers,  and  also  printed  several  sermons  bearing  on  spedil 
points  of  the  controversy;  but,  feeling  strongly  the  unsatisfactoiy 
nature  of  such  an  isolated  and  fragmentary  discussion  of  scpante 
points,  he  resolved  to  compose  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive 
treatise,  exhibiting  the  fundamental  principles  by  which  the 
question  in  dispute  must  be  dedded.  It  is  probable  that  the 
work  was  begun  in  the  latter  half  of  1586,  and  be  had  mide 
considerable  progress  with  it  before,  with  a  view  to  its  completim, 
he  petitioned  Whitgift  to  be  removed  to  a  country  parsouge, 
in  order  that,  as  he  said,  "  I  may  keep  myself  in  peace  sad 
privacy,  and  behold  God's  blessing  spring  out  of  my  mother 
earth,  and  eat  my  own  bread  without  oppositions."  His  desire 
was  granted  in  1591  by  a  presentation  to  the  rectory  of  Booooodie 
near  Salisbury.  There  he  completed  the  volume  containing  the 
first  four  of  the  proposed  Eighl  Books  of  the  Laws  of  EcdesiasHed 
Polity.  It  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  on  the  9th  of  March 
1592,  but  was  not  published  tiU  X593  or  1594.  In  July  1595  he 
was  promoted  by  the  crown  to  the  rectory  of  Bishqpsboume  oeir 
Canterbury,  where  he  lived  to  see  the  completion  of  the  fifth 
book  in  1597.  In  the  passage  from  London  to  Gravesend 
time  in  x6oo  he  caught  a  severe  cold  from  which  he 
recovered;  but,  notwithstanding  great  weakness  and 
suffering,  he  "  was  solicitous  in  his  study,"  his  one  desire  bcis| 
*'  to  live  to  finish  the  three  remaining  books  of  Polity."  His  death 
took  place  on  the  and  of  November  of  the  same  year.  A  vohme 
professing  to  contain  the  sixth  And  eighth  books  of  the  Pddf 
was  published  at  London  in  X648,  but  the  bulk  of  the  siilh 
book,  as  has  been  shown  by  Keble,  b  an  entire  deviatioo  from 
the  subject  on  which  Hooker  proposed  to  treat,  and  doubtkai 
the  genuine  copy,  known  to  have  been  completed,  has  beet 
lost.  The  seventh  book,  which  was  published  in  a  new  editioa 
of  the  work  by  Gauden  in  1662,  and  the  eighth  book,  may  be 
regarded  as  in  substance  the  composition  of  Hodcer;  but,  as, 
in  addition  to  wanting  his  final  revision,  they  have  been  strf 
unskilfully  edited,  if  they  have  not  been  manipulated  for  theo- 
logical purposes,  their  statements  in  regard  to  doubtful  mattca 
must  be  received  with  due  reserve,  and  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  their  testimony  where  their  meaning  contradicts  that  of 
other  portions  of  the  Polity, 

The  conception  of  Hooker  in  his  later  years,  which  we  fonr 
f  rom  the  various  accessible  sources,  is  that  of  a  pemn  of  kyv 
stature  and  not  immediately  impressive  appearance,  much  beat 
by  the  influence  of  sedentary  and  meditative  habits,  of  quid 
and  retiring  manners,  and  discoloured  in  complexion  and  won 
and  marked  in  feature  from  the  hard  mental  toil  which  he  hjd 
expended  on  his  great  work.  There  seems,  however,  cjuggei*- 
tion  in  Walton's  statement  as  to  the  meanness  of  his  dres; 
and  Walton  certainly  misreads  his  character  when  he  portrajrs 
him  as  a  kind  of  ascetic  mystic.  Though  he  was  unworkflT 
and  simple  in  his  desires,  and  engrossed  in  the  purpose  to ' 
he  had  devoted  his  life — the  "  completion  of  the  Poiiiy 
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wiWoci  Indidte  that  be  poncMed  &  cheerful  and  holthy  he dummdln AupiitiM >irf TW« AquMj. Iwt rti inldtao^ 

in  evciydiy  pleaiuia,  lod  of  »ppr«i»ting  hu!llin  lite  »nd  thi-  him  to  imbibe  more  Ihoroughlj;  Ibe  ipiril  of  Greek  lhcni|ht  vbiS 

nclerjna  widevorirlyof  upecu.     HffKcinilDhavehulaipeciil  ni  the  aaureeaf  Eheir  iiupiralion,  aod  thui  La  r^h  b  bigber  and 

delighl  in  oulmitd  mture— u  he  eipreucd  il,  he  loved  "  to  lee  (>«'  region  ihin  ichotuliciMi.  aod  in  »  kbk  m  iiuufunte  modem 

much  o(  hii'ipire  time  m  vuiting  hi>  puutaronen,  hu  deference  h,  '„  „„  „Mlec  the  dominion  o(  lotdlecliial  tHdeneiti  kadii«  ut 

lovATda  Ihem,  if  excessive,  being  yel  mingled  wiLh  il  grave  oppoiite  renilta  (hen  an  occaalooal  blanka  and  gipa  In  fab  ■numeiiE 

dignity  which  rendered  imwartanlable  Ubeitiei  iijiponihle.  Ai  where  he  jeemi  lontrtinM  to  be  iroping  after  a  IM^1^^  wlieh  he 

a  preacher,  though  singulariy  devoid  of  the  qualitie,  which  win  ^^"^^"^S'^oi  ti^T.  "t^SiSlTScSl^  fSSSS  ln"fii 

the  applause  of  (he  inukilude,  he  always  eicilcd  the  inlerest  principlei  what  seem  iheouUlnenndiBatiBcationsflheirownideu. 

of  the  mon  intelligent,  the  breadth  and  finely  baUnced  wisdom  are  dLuppoinied  iihen  ibejr  find  that  theie  outlines  Insiead  o(  ac- 

o[  his  thoughts  and  the  tasdnation  dI  his  compoution  greatly  quiniigaatbej  narmlyeiaiBinetlimtliefullanddefinilBfgrino* 

modifying  the  impr^ion  produc«l  by  his  -«k  voice  and  ?,r^S|^^;^'S^?Sn'Xfr'^5!=JSS'^u;^.SS 

meEeciive  mannei.     Partly,  doubtless,  on  account  of  hii  dun-  .odihade.   It  is  (be  expodiion  of  philoioiphkal  prindplet  in  Iha  fint 

fighledocss,  he  never  removed  hii  eye  from  his  manuscript,  and  aecond  books  of  the  Palily,  and  not  the  applinitioii  tl  titm 

and,  according  to  Fuller,  "  be  may  be  said  to  have  made  good  prineiplei  in  the  remaining  books  thai  give,  the  work  iu  nandud 

■      ■  h  hb  fiddle  and  slick  alone,  having  Ddlher  pnnimda-  ES^fc,''i?g,'p'Jl™ir""'         "' '"'  '"      ""  '"""  '" 


(esture  10  grace  his  matlei."  biit  no  atiempt  i>  in 

.  -hout  eiplaulkin  10  the  tlaiin  put  forth  for  the    P"*" ''  '.K"  ™  ■"  ' 
PUily  of  Hooker,  that  it  marks  an  epoch  in 


bJ^h^of 
"■"■la 

a^  n 

nd.    The  work  mu«  rather 

^;i^«™"i^i!^™ 

S7t 

To  aetede  wiihout  esplaiutkin  10  the  claim  put  forth  for  thi 
•"-•- '  "UUy  of  HMkcr.  tbal  it  marks "^  ~  •^— "-■■ 

and  sol  only  is  hii  intellect  ualposilion  inferior  to  that  of  Shake^ 

spcare,  Spenser  and  Bacon,*  who  alone  can  be  property  reckoned  f"m 

as  the  master  spiriu  of  the  age.  but  in  reality  what  eSect  he  may  I  ■■- 

have  had  upon  the  tboucht  of  hn  contemporarifa  waa  sooa  dl^  ^fH^ 

regarded  and  swept  out  of  sig^ht  in  the  hand-to-hand  stranle  wilh  ■■^ 

Puritanism,  and  lus  inAuence.  so  far  from  being  inmedlate  and  ^^^ 

conlined  to  one  particular  eta.  has  once  the  reaction  against  Puritan-  ™> 

ism  been  slowly  and  imperceptibly  permeatlna  and  cofourins  English  ttatr 

thought.    His  work  it,  however,  tlie  earliest  in  English  pnae  wilfa  «■» 
enough  of  the  preterving  salt  of  CKCcilencc  to  adapt  it  to  tbcmeDtai  l!! 

pilaie  of  modern  readers.    Attempts  more  dabonte  than  those  of  >{■*' 

the  old  chroniclers  bad  been  made  two  centuries  previously  toemplc^  "  °t 

Englith  prose  both  for  narrative  and  for  discussion;  and.  a  few  yean  ^*^ 

brim  htm.  Roeo-  Ascham.  Sir  Thomas  More.  Latimer.  Sir  Philip  <■>■* 

Sidney,  the  compilers  of  the  prayer  book,  and  various  traiulston  of  i!!!^ 


rJi 


ben- 

BAdemeath  nsaa  Is  either  capable  of  or  aoguainted  with  1  lastly,  ■ 
■pirimal  or  divine,  eonsistina  in  those  things  whereuniowe  tend  by 
supcrnatuial  means  here,  but  cannot  here  attain  unto  them. 
Applying  his  principles  to  man  as  a  member  of  a  commiinity,  ho 
asBieiu  piactUially  the  same  origin  and  sancIJDiis  to  ecclesbitical  aa 


.„v.«..  -.:  •••=  i~,t  hath  at  any  time  before 'consented.  wilh,~. 
revoking  the  same  after,  by  the  like  aiUversal  agreement."     Hit 

— : . , -  theory  as  he  sutcd  il  is  in  various  of  its  aspects  and  applicaliosH 

Bacon  was  ihe  author  of  Tlu  CiriiiiaH  Paradmts,  his  philo-     liable  la  objection;  bul  taken  as  a  whole  il  is  Ihe  Hist  ohikisgpU-*' 
:al  standpoint  in  reference  10  reliBlon  was  not  only  less  advanced     ilalement  of  •>-  —1— i-ln  which,  though  disregarded  in  tbt  • 
Lhalof  Kooker.buiinaKpaedircctlyopposcdlDii.  seeding  aga.  -ulaled  political  progias  in,  Caalp 

nil.  ]]•  \. 
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md  ^idumlly  nwdifio]  Itl  conititulicHi.    One  of  the  n 
idcnti&a  Ihe  i^buich  md  cDnnnanwalth  u  but  diiFer 


BiBLiociArHT.— A  life  ot  Hooker  by  Dr  Giuden  ou  publiditd  in 
hl(  edition o(  Hooker'!  warlu(LciidDn.  1661).  ToitxTect  the  tmxi 
in  ibb  lite  Walton  wrote  another,  which  wu  publiihed  in  the  and 
cdilian  of  Hooltec'i  wotlu  in  1666.  The  Uardard  modem  edition 
o(  HmIih'i  Korlu  ia  that  by  Keble.  which  RtU  appeiinl  In  ityb.  and 

Church  and  Biahop  P^tft)-  The  lint  booli  ol  ihe  Lawi  a/  Eidrii- 
ouiul  PMy  waa  edited  loc  tbe  Clarendon  Piam  by  Dean  EL  W. 
Church  (iSdS-lBM-  Cr.  F.  H.) 

I  BOOKBl,  THOMU  <i5a6-ie47).  New  Entftnd  theologian, 
WW  bom,  probably  on  the  7lh  o[  July  istkS.  at  Marfield,  in  tbe 
paiiib  of  Tilton,  County  of  Uinster,  EngUDd.  He  gtaduaied 
BAIn  leoi  ud  M.A.  iti  161 1  at  Emintnuel  College,  Cambridge, 
tbe  inldlcctual  cenite  of  Putilaniini,  lEmained  there  u  a  fellow 
lor  a  few  /cart,  and  then  preached  in  the  parish  of  Ether  in 
Surrey.  About  1616  he  became  lecturer  to  the  church  of  St 
Uary  at  Cheinilford,  Euei,  delivering  on  market  dayl  and 
Sunday  afletnooni  evangelical  oddreues  which  were  notable 
for  their  moral  fervour.  Tn  167Q  Archbishop  Laud  took  measures 
to  suppresa  church  leclureihips,  which  were  an  innaviUon  of 
Puritanism.  Hookei  wa>  placed  under  bond  and  retired  10 
Little  Baddow,  4  m.  frora  ChebntfonL  In  i6jo  be  waa  cited 
to  appear  before  tbe  Court  of  High  Conunlttian,  but  he  forfeited 
tail  bond  and  Sed  to  Holland,  whence  in  ifij]  be  emigrated 
to  tbe  Colony  of  Manacbnsetts  Bay  in  America,  and  became 
putor  at  Newlowne  (now  Cambrii^),  Mass.,  of  a  company 
of  Puritans  who  had  arrived  from  England  in  the  previous  year 
and  in  expectation  of  his  Joining  them  were  called  "  Mr  Hooker's 
.Company."  Hooker  sccma  to  have  been  a  leader  in  tbe  formation 
of  thai  sentiment  of  discontent  with  tbe  Mauacbusettl  govem- 
nent  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  Connecticut.  Hepublicly 
Critldscd  the  limitation  of  suHrage  to  church  meinbera,  and. 
according  to  a  contemponry  hiitoiian,  WiUism  Hubbltd 
(GflureJ  Hiilsry  tj  Nev  EHghni),  "  after  Mr  Hooker's  coming 
over  It  waa  observed  that  many  of  tbe  freemen  grew  to  be  very 
jealont  of  their  liberties,"  He  waa  a  leader  of  tbe  emigrtnii 
who  in  i6j6  founded  Hartford,  Coimeclicut,  In  a  sermon  before 
the  Connecticut  Geneial  Court  of  1638,  be  dedured  that  "  the 
choice  of  public  magistratu  belongi  unto  the  people  by  Cod's 
Dwn  allowance"  and  that  "  they  who  have  the  power  to  appoint 
olEceia  and  magiBtratet,  it  i>  in  their  power,  lUo,  to  set  tbe 
bounds  and  Lmitationa  of  the  power  and  place  unto  which  they 
call  tbem."  Though  thit  theory  wa*  in  advance  of  the  age, 
Hixiker  bad  no  idea  of  tbe  separation  of  church  and  state — 
"tbe  privilege  of  election,  which  belongs  to  the  people,"  he  said, 
must  be  exerdsed  "  according  to  the  blessed  will  and  law  of  God," 
He  also  defended  the  right  of  magistrates  to  convene  synods, 
■nd  in  tbe  Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut  (1639),  which 
be  probably  framed,  the  union  of  church  and  state  is  presuppoeed. 
Hoofcer  waa  pastor  of  the  Hartford  church  until  his  deatb  on 
the  ;th  of  July  1647.  He  was  active  in  the  negotiatiDos  which 
preceded  tbe  formation  of  the  New  England  Coufcderatioi 
la  I1S43.  In  the  same  year  he  attended  the  meeting  of  Puritan 
minbleta  at  Boston,  whose  object  waa  to  defend  Congrega- 
tionalisB).  and  ha  wrote  a  Survey  of  lie  Summi  0/  CharcM 
DiKlfliiu  (1S48)  in  justification  of  tbe  New  England  church 
Vttem.  His  other  works  deal  chiefly  with  the  experimental 
phut*  of  reli^on,  especially  tbe  eiperience  precedent  to  con- 
version. In  Tlie  Soide's  HianilialiiM  (i6}7],  he  assigns  as  a  lest 
of  conversion  a  willingness  of  the  convert  to  be  damned  if 
that  be  God's  will,  thus  anticipating  the  doctrine  oF  Samuel 
Bopklns  in  the  loUowing  century. 

See  Georp  L.  Walker's  Tlwui  ISmIut  (New  Yorfc,  lB«i1:   the     ' 
appendix  w  which  cont^iis  a  bibliography  of  Hooker's  published     i 

'    HOOKER,  SIR   WILUAM   JACKSON    (1785-1865),   English 
botanist,  was  born  at  Norwich  on  the  tlh  □[  July  1785.     Hil 
lather,  Joseph  Hookei  ot  Eicter,  a  member  of  the  aame  family    . 
M  t3ic  (debnled  Kichtrd  Hooker,  devoted  much  of  bia  time    i 


snd  the  cultlvatloa  o(  rmkm 
tbe  bi^  actual  of  Norwich, 
Eliiion.  and    on  leavuig  wmcn  nu  inaepenueni  means  enabled  him  to  tnnl 
t  aspects  of    and  10  take  up  as  a  recreation  the  study  of  natural  histiifT, 
■      *>pe™1y  ornithology  and  entomology.     He  subsequently  oit- 

in  the  and  ^''  J*nK>  ^  Smith,  whom  he  had  consulted  respecting  a  nn 
Icm  eilition  moss.  His  first  botanical  expedition  was  made  in  Iceland,  'a 
the  summer  of  1S09,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Joaeph  Bwiki; 
but  the  natural  history  apedmens  which  he  collected,  with 
his  notes  and  drawings,  were  lost  on  the  fa 
through  the  burning  of  the  ship,  and  the  youni 


had  a 

aided  him  to  publish  an  account  of  the  island,  and  of  its  ia* 

habitants  and  flora  [Te*r  in  Iceland,  iSog),  privately  circulaleil 

in  iSii,  and  reprinted  in  lEij.    In  i8ii>    '      * 

preparations,  and  sacrifices  which  ptr 

with  a  view  to  accompany  Sir  R.  BrowBtigg  to  Ceylon,  but  the 

disturbed  state  of  the  island  led  to  the  abandonment  of  tbe 

projected  expedition.    In  1814  he  spent  nine  tuonths  in  botaaiiiiig 

excursions  in  France,  Switierland  and  nonhera  Italy,  tad  in 

the  following  year  he  mamed  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr  DawBsa 

Tumei,  banker,  of  Yarmouth,    Settling  at  Halesworth.  SnfltO, 

became  of  world-wide  renown  among  botanista.  In  1816 
appeared  the  BrilUk  Jiingtrmanniaer  his  first  soeotibc  rafc, 
which  wai  succeeded  by  a  new  edition  of  William  Carta'l 
Fhra  Lradiitetuii,  for  which  he  wrote  tbe  descrqitioDa  (1I17- 
iSiS);  by  a  description  ol  the  Planlm  cry^tiamicat  itf  A.  na 
Humboldt  and  A.  BoopUnd;  by  the  Umtchpa  BriJaaiiat, 
a  very  complete  account  ot  the  moitci  of  Great  Britam  aaJ 
frelind,  ptcpued  in  conjunction  with  Di  T.  Taylor  (iSil); 
and  by  hii  Afwci  ezgfin*  (i  vob.,  i8ig-ig»),  devoted  to  new 
foreign  mosaea  and  other  cryptogamic  plants.  In  il»  ta 
Acceptedtheregiusprofeasorshipof  botany  in  GUs^w  UmvTtsily 
where  he  soon  became  popular  aa  a  lecturer,  hia  atyle  being  betk 
clear  and  ready.  The  fcJIowing  year  he  brought  out  tbe  /!« 
Scclica,  in  which  the  lutural  method  of  nmngement  i^  Biiiiik 
planlt  wa*  given  with  the  anificiaL  Subteqoently  be  pie- 
pared  or  edited  Duny  works,  tbe  more  importaot  bdi(  tit 
fallowing: — 


It  wai  tnatnly  by  Hooket'l  exettiooi  that  Vwinitti  wot 

appointed  to  tbe  government  expeditions.     While  his  mb 

were  in  progress  his  herbarium  received  large  and  valual^ 

additions  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  bis  positioa  aa  abouaa 

was  thus  vastly  improved.    He  wu  made  a  knlgbt  at  fUaofti 

.6  and  In  1841  he  was  appointed  director  of  tbe  Rajsl 

ical  Gardens  at  Kcw,  on  the  resignation  of  W.T.Akv. 

his  direction  the  garden*  expanded  from  tt  to  1%  am 

in  arboretum  o(  370  acres,  many  new  gUw-hauwi  wO 

1.  and  ■  museum  of  economic  botany  wai  iiiililiskri 

u  engaged  ob  the  Syii*f"  fi'i"!  witb  J.  G.  M> 
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when  he  was  attacked  by  a  throat  disease  then  epidemic  at 
Kew,  where  he  died  on  the  12th  of  August  1865. 

HOOLB,  JOHN  (i 727-1803),  English  translator  and  dramatist, 
son  of  a  watchmaker  and  machinist,  Samuel  Hoole,  was  bom  at 
Moorfields,  London,  in  December  1727.  He  was  educated  at 
a  private  school  at  Hoddesdon,  Hertfordshire,  kept  by  James 
Bennet,  who  edited  Ascham's  English  works.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  accountants'  department 
of  the  East  India  House,  and  before  1767  became  one  of  the 
auditors  of  Indian  accounts.  His  leisure  hours  he  devoted  to 
the  study  of  Latin  and  especially  Italian,  and  began  writing 
translations  of  the  chief  works  of  the  Italian  poets.  He  pub- 
h'shed  translations  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  of  Tasso  in  1763, 
the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto  in  1 773-1 783,  the  Dramas  of 
Metastasio  in  1767,  and  Rinaldo^  an  early  work  of  Tasso,  in 
1792.  Among  his  plays  are:  Cyrtu  (1768),  Timanihes  (1770) 
and  CUonice,  Princess  of  Bitkynia  (1775),  none  of  which  achieved 
success.  The  verses  of  Hoole  were  praised  by  Johnson,  with 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  but,  though  correct,  smooth 
and  flowing,  they  cannot  be  commended  for  any  other  merit. 
His  translation  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  was  superseded  by  the 
version  (1833-1831)  of  W.  S.  Rose.  Hoole  was  also  the  friend 
of  the  Quaker  poet  John  Scott  of  Am  well  (i  730-1 783),  whose 
life  he  wrote;  it  was  prefixed  to  Scott's  Critical  Essays  (1785). 
In  1773  he  was  promoted  to  be  chief  auditor  of  Indian  accounts, 
an  ofhce  which  he  resigned  in  1785.  In  1786  he  retired  to  the 
I>arsonage  of  Abinger,  Surrey;  and  afterwards  lived  at  Tenterden, 
Kent,  dying  at  Dorking  on  the  2nd  of  April  1803. 

Sec  A  necdotes  of  Ike  Life  of  the  late  Mr  John  Hoole^  by  hit  surviving 
brother,  Samuel  rioole  (London,  1803).  Some  of  his  play*  are  re- 
printed in  J.  Bell's  British  Theatre  (1797). 

HOOUOAN,  the  generally  accepted  modem  term  for  a  young 
street  ruffian  or  rowdy.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  applied  to 
the  young  street  ruffians  of  the  South-East  of  London  about 
1890,  but  though  popular  in  the  district,  did  not  attract  general 
attention  till  later,  when  authentic  information  of  its  origin 
was  lost,  but  it  appears  that  the  most  probable  source  was  a 
comic  song  which  was  popular  in  the  lower-class  music-hall 
in  the  late  'eighties  or  early  'nineties,  which  described  the  doings 
of  a  rowdy  family  named  Hooligan  {i.e.  Irish  Houlihan).  A 
comic  character  with  the  same  name  also  appears  to  have  been 
the  central  figure  in  a  series  of  adventures  running  through 
an  obscure  English  comic  paper  of  about  the  same  date,  and 
also  in  a  similar  New  York  paper,  where  his  confr^e  in  the 
adventures  is  a  German  named  Schneider  (see  Notes  and  Queries^ 
9th  series,  vol.  ii.  pp.  227  and  316. 1898,  and  loth  series,  vol.  vii.  p. 
115, 1901).  In  other  countries  the  "  hooligan  "  finds  his  counter- 
part. The  Parisian  Apache^  so  self-styled  after  the  North 
American  Indian  tribe,  is  a  much  more  dangerous  character; 
mere  rowdyism,  the  characteristic  of  the  English  "  hooligan," 
is  replaced  by  murder,  robbery  and  outrage.  An  equally 
dangerous  class  of  young  street  ruffian  is  the  "  hoodlum  "  of 
the  United  States  of  America;  this  term  arose  in  San  Francisco 
in  1870,  and  thence  spread.  Many  fanciful  origins  of  the  name 
have  been  given,  for  some  of  which  see  Manchester  {N.H.) 
Notes  and  Queries,  September  1883  (cited  in  the  New  English 
Dictionary).  The  '*  plug-ugly  "  of  Baltimore  is  another  name 
for  the  same  class.  More  familiar  is  the  Australian  "  larrikin," 
which  apparently  came  into  use  about  1870  in  Melbourne. 
The  story  that  the  word  represents  an  Irish  policeman's  pro- 
nunciation of  "  larking  "  is  a  mere  invention.  It  is  probably 
only  an  adaptation  of  the  Irish  *'  Larry,"  short  for  Lawrence. 
Others  suggest  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  slang  Leary  Kinchen, 
ijt.  knowing,  wide-awake  child. 

HOOPER,  JOHN  (d.  1555),  bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Worcester 
and  martyr,  was  bom  in  Somerset  about  the  end  of  the  15th 
century  and  graduated  B.A.  at  Oxford  in  15x9.  He  is  said  to 
have  then  entered  the  Cistercian  monastery  at  Gloucester; 
but  in  1538  a  John  Hooper  appears  among  the  names  of  the 
Black  friars  at  Gloucester  and  also  among  the  White  friars  at 
Bristol  who  surrendered  their  houses  to  the  king.  A  John  Hooper 
was  likewise  canon  of  Wormesley  priory  in  Herefordshire; 


but  identification  of  any  of  these  with  the  future  bishop  is  doubt- 
ful. The  Greyfriars*  Chronicle  says  that  Hooper  was  "  sometime 
a  white  monk  ";  and  in  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him 
by  Gardiner  he  is  described  as  "  olim  monackus  de  Cliva  Ordinis 
Cisterciensis"  i.e.  of  the  Cistercian  house  at  Cleeve  in  Somerset. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  his  deprivation  he  was  not  accused,  like 
the  other  married  bishops  who  had  been  monks  or  friars,  of 
infidelity  to  the  vow  of  chastity;  and  his  own  letters  to  Bullinger 
are  curiously  reticent  on  this  part  of  his  hbtoiy.  He  there 
speaks  of  himself  as  being  the  only  son  and  heir  of  his  father 
and  as  fearing  to  be  deprived  of  his  inheritance  if  he  adoptnl 
the  reformed  religion.  Before  1546  he  had  secured  employment 
in  the  household  of  Sir  Thomas  Arundell,  a  man  of  influential 
connexions.  Hooper  speaks  of  himself  at  this  period  as  being 
**  a  courtier  and  living  too  much  of  a  court  life  in  the  palace 
of  our  king."  But  he  chanced  upon  some  of  Zwingli's  works 
and  Bullinger's  commentaries  on  St  Paul's  epistles;  and  after 
some  molestation  in  England  and  some  correspondence  with 
Bullinger  on  the  lawfulness  of  complying  against  his  conscience 
with  the  established  religion,  he  determined  to  secure  what 
property  he  could  and  take  refuge  on  the  continent.  He  had 
an  adventurous  journey,  being  twice  imprisoned,  driv6n  about 
for  three  months  on  the  sea,  and  reaching  Strassbiurg  in  the 
midst  of  the  Schmalkaldic  war.  There  he  married  Anne  de 
Tserdaes,  and  later  on  he  proceeded  by  way  of  Basle  to  ZQrich, 
where  his  Zwinglian  convictions  were  confirmed  by  constant 
intercourse  with  Zwingli's  successor,  Bullinger. 

It  was  not  until  May  1549,  after  he  had  published  various 
works  at  Zurich,  that  Hooper  again  arrived  in  En^and.  He 
at  once  became  the  principal  champion  of  Swiss  Protestantism 
against  the  Lutherans  as  well  as  the  CathoUcs,  and  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Protector  Somerset.  Somerset's  fall  in  the  following 
October  endangered  Hooper's  position,  and  for  a  time  he  was 
in  hourly  dread  of  imprisonment  and  martyrdom,  more  especially 
as  he  had  taken  a  prominent  part  against  Gardiner  and  BonAer, 
whose  restoration  to  their  sees  was  now  anticipated*  Warwick, 
afterwards  duke  of  Northumberland,  however,  overcame  the 
reactionaries  in  the  Cbuncil,  and  early  in  1550  the  Reformation 
resumed  its  course.  Hooper  became  Warwick's  chaplain,  and 
after  a  course  of  Lent  lectures  before  the  king  he  was  offered 
the  bishopric  of  Gloucester.  This  led  to  a  prolonged  contro- 
versy; Hooper  had  already  denounced  the  "  Aaronic  vestments  " 
and  the  oath  by  the  saints  prescribed  in  the  new  Ordinal;  and 
he  refused  to  be  consecrated  according  to  its  rites.  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  Bucer  and  others  urged  him  to  submit  in  vain;  confine- 
ment to  his  house  by  order  of  the  Council  proved  equally  in- 
effectual; and  it  was  not  until  he  had  spent  some  weeks  in  the 
Fleet  prison  that  the  "  father  of  nonconformity "  consented 
to  conform,  and  Hooper  submitted  to  consecration  with  the 
legal  ceremonies  (March  8,  1551). 

Once  seated  in  his  bishopric  Hooper  set  about,  his  episcopal 
duties  with  exemplary  vigour.  His  visitation  of  his  diocese 
(printed  in  English  Hist.  Rev.  Jan.  1904,  pp.  98-121)  revealed 
a -condition  of  almost  incredible  ignorance  imong  his  clergy. 
Fewer  than  half  could  say  the  Ten  Commandments;  some  could 
not  even  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  English.  Hooper  did  his 
best  in  the  time  at  his  disposal;  but  in  less  than  a  year  the 
bishopric  of  Gloucester  was  reduced  to  an  archdeaconry  and 
added  to  Worcester,  of  which  Hooper  was  made  bishop  in  succes- 
sion to  Nicholas  Heath  (q.v.).  He  was  opposed  to  Northumber- 
land's plot  for  the  exclusion  of  Mary  from  the  throne;  but  this 
did  not  save  him  from  speedy  imprisonment.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Fleet  on  the  ist  of  September  1553  on  a  doubtful  charge  of 
debt  to  the  queen;  but  the  real  cause  was  his  stanchness  to  a  re- 
ligion which  was  still  by  law  established.  Edward  VI  *s  legislation 
was,  however,  repealed  in  the  following  month,  and  in  March 
1554  Hooper  was  deprived  of  hrs  bishopric  as  a  married  man. 
There  was  still  no  statute  by  which  he  could  be  condemned  to 
the  stake,  but  Hooper  was  kept  in  prison;  and  the  revhral  c' 
the  ^glg^gl  in  December  1554  was  swiftly  folIo«l|||| 

•gth  of  January  1555,  Hooper^ 
'thers  v«x«  ^<QitA«sscMt^>vi  ^jHoi 
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dcgndcd  by  Banner.  Hooper  wu  MDt  down  lo  laHa  at 
Gloucester,  when  be  wu  bunil  an  tbe  gtb  o[  Fehnuiy,  meetiiig 
hii  [ite  with  iteadful  courts  tad  uuhiken  conviction. 

Hooper  wu  the  £r«t  of  the  hiihopa  to  luffer  became  his 
Zwingluui  views  pLaced  him  funhec  beyond  the  pale  thin 
Cianmer,  Ridley  and  Latimer.  He  Tepraeoted  ibe  ntreme 
felonnjng  party  in  En^od.  While  he  eipreued  dissatiilaciioo 
with  some  of  Calvin'i  earlier  wtiiinga,  he  approved  of  the  Csn- 
$BUiu  Tifuritiui  ncsoiiited  io  iS4g  between  the  Zwinglians 

that  be  laboured  to  ipiead  in  England  against  the  wishes  oi 
Crantner,  Ridley,  Bucer,  Peter  Manyr  and  other  more  con- 
•ervative  Iheologiaos.  He  would  hav 
ouiow  limits;  sad  hit  viem  had  o 
the  Puritan!  of  EUabelh's  reign,  when  i 

■  wriiinpi 


I  another  edition 


, ^1  InJL'i  Fm-VA 

Aca  of  On  Prin  Ceundl:  Cal.  Sou  Pspi 

NkhoCi'i  LU.  RMmiin       '  ~ 


iRjj.   See  il»Cai|h'BGenenl  Index  10  Parker SocPubl.;Slrype'i 
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HOOPOB  CFr.  Hmppt,  Lat.  Uptipa,  Or.  trc. 
bestowed  apparently  from  its  cry],  a  bird  long  celebrated  in 
lil^ature,  and  conspicuous  by  its  variegated  plumage  and  its 
large  erectQe  crest.'  tbe  Ufupa  tpept  of  naturalisli,  which  is 
Ibe  type  oi  the  very  peculiar  family  UpapUat,  placed  t^'  Huiley 
in  his  group  Coayivmorpkat,  but  considered  by  Dr  Muiie  (/bir, 
187],  p.  loB)  10  deserve  separate  rani  as  Bpepamarplat.  This 
qicdea  has  an  exceedingly  wide  range  in  tbe  Old  World,  being 
a  regular  summer- visitant  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  in  some  parti 
of  which  it  is  abundant,  as  well  ai  to  Siberia,  mostly  retiring 


s  appears 


10  winter  in  equatorial  Africa  and  Indl 
t  would  seem  to  be  rriident  throughout  the  year 
tern  Airica  and  in  China.  Its  power  of  wing  oidiniri 
be  feeble;  but  it  is  capable  of  very  extended  Siihi.  1 
ified  by  its  wandering  habits  (foi 


rdtnm 


id  alio  by  Ihi 

ount  to  an  eilreme  height  and  frequently  eHecl  Its  esci 
.e  enemy.  Atx>u1  the  size  of  a  thrush,  with  a  long, 
id  slightly  arched  bill,  ill  head  and  neck  are  of  a  goldc 
er  adorned  by'  '  '      ' ' 


grey,  and  the  Kapulin  and  flight -featben  are  hlidt.  broedr 
birred  with  white  tinged  in  the  former  with  buH.  Tbe  tail  'a 
black  with  *,  while  chevtoa,  marking  o9  about  tbe  distal  tliiiJ 
part  of  iu  length.  The  legs  and  [ect  are  as  weQ  adapted  (at 
running  or  walking  at  for  perching,  and  the  scuteUatioot  ue 

of  this  character,  which  it  also  pouessed  by  the  tarki.  SundntI 
ITcnlamtti,  pp.  sj-jj)  united  tbe  Upupidai  and  AlauiUti'm 
the  same  "  cohors  "  Halaipiitau,  Comparative  anatomy,  bnw. 
ever,  forbids  its  being  taken  lo  lignify  any  real  aflinity  tarn 
these  groups,  and  tbe  reaemblanre  on  this  point,  which  is  by  b 
meant  to  striking  as  that  diqiLayed  by  Ibe  form  of  tbe  bill  and  lie 
coloration  in  certain  larki  (of  the  genus  CtrUalaada,  for  iBSIaaix). 
must  be  ascribed  to  analogy  merely. 

Pleasing  as  is  tbe  appearance  of  the  boopoc  aa  it  learloi^ 
parades  its  ihowy  plumage,  lome  of  Its  habits  are  much  1^ 
reverse.  All  observers  agree  in  stating  thai  it  deligbtt  U>  tad 
its  food  among  filth  of  the  most  abominable  description,  and  tUi 
especially  in  its  winler-quanert.  But  where  it  breeds,  iu  nest, 
usually  in  the  hole  of  a  tree  or  of  a  wall,  it  not  only  partly  cob- 
posed  of  the  foulest  material,  but  its  condition  becomes  worse  is 
incubation  proceeds,  for  tbe  hen  scarcely  ever  leaves  her  tfp, 
being  assiduoualy  fed  by  tbe  cock  as  she  tits;  and  when  Ibe 
young  an  hatched,  their  faeces  an  not  removed  by  their  parents.* 
as  is  the  case  with  most  birds,  but  are  discharged  in  the  imiscdiilc 

can  readily  be  imagined.  Worms,  grubs,  and  ioiecu  geneiallr 
form  the  hoopoes*  food,  and  upon  it  they  get  to  fat  in  aulma 
that  they  are  esteemed  a  delicate  morsel  in  some  of  tbe  couBtrkt 
of  southern  Europe,  and  especially  by  the  Christian  popohlkM 
of  Constantinople.' 

Not  a  year  passes  but  the  hoopoe  makes  its  appeatuca  ii 
some  nart  or  other  of  the  British  Islands,  most  often  in  spriflg, 
ited  would  doubtless  slop  to  breed  In  them,  and 
3  are  known  in  which  it  baa  done  as.     Bit  At 
n,  and  it  is  fsiBally 


a  few  it 


nest.  Eight  or  nine  to-called  species  of  the  genus  have  hcs 
described,  but  of  them  tbe  existence  of  five  only  has  been  receg. 
niiedby  SbarpeandDresur  (fiu<f]i>/£iiri>^.pt.  vii.).  Baida 
the  Upapa  tpufi  above  treated,  these  are  (/.  H^ica,  lesidenl 
in  India  and  Ceylon;  U.  Imiirmlrii,  which  seems  to  betbcfgni 
of  tbe  Indo-Chinese  countries;  (/.  murfiiHUa,  peculiar  to  Wads- 
gaicir;  and  U.  a/riama  or  (/.  wiiHr  of  same  writers,  wUct 
inhabits  South  Africa  to  the  Zimbeti  on  the  east  and  Bengoelaea 
the  west  coast.  In  habits  and  app^^ance  liicy  aH  resaahk 
the  best-known  and  most  widely-spread  spedes.*  (A.  N.) 

HOaRH,  a  seaport  in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  HoOand. 
on  a  bay  of  theZuider  Zee  called  the  Hoomerhop,  and  a  junctx* 
station  ij)  m.  by  rail  N.  by  E.  of  Amsterdam,  on  the  raHnr 
to  Enkhuizen,  with  which  it  is  also  connected  by  steam  tramwir. 
Pop.  {i«oo)  10.647.  Hoom  is  distinguished  by  its  oU-wsJil 
air  and  the  beauty  and  interest  of  its  numerous  gabled  boun 
of  the  ifith  and  17th  centurio.     Many  of  these  are  deoocaid 

the  battle  on  the  Zuider  Zee  In  im.  in  which  tbe  Bc^a 
<  defeated  the  Spaniards  under  Count  Bossu.  Walks  and  pidM 
'     now  surround  the  lawn  in  the  placeof  the  old  city  walls,  but  ill* 

lowen  and  gitewtyi  adorned  with  various  old  coats  of  aiii 
'  ue  still  standing.  The  fine  Gothic  bastion  tower  overknbil 
'  the  harbour  was  built  in  15}];  the  East  gate  not  later  tM 
'     i%ji.    Among  the  public  building  of  special  interest  arc  tk 

picturesque  St  John's  hoqiilal  (isfij),  now  used  lor  mililliT 
'Ttiii  indeed  is  denied  bi  "" 


by  Naufunn,  but  by  bim  iIoih;  aadile 


triu/i  (d,  Litui.  Dul,Jrain 
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pnrpotei;  tbc  old  mlat;  the  bcvpllil  Far  aged  kki  "'i  women 
(begiDning  of  17th  cenlury);  tbe  wdgb-houu  (1609);  the  town 
hall,  in  which  Ihe  ilila  of  West  Fiieilud  fonnedy  mel^  and 
the  old  court-house,  nbich  dalei  [rom  the  beginning  of  [he 
17th  century,  though  parti  of  it  are  older,  containing  a  modem 
museum  aod  Soine  raify  portnita.     There  are  also  various 


CathoUc  churcbu  and 
commerce  which  Hoorn  c 
Ptirely  van 

.  .,..-  of 

cattle. 


aynagogue. 


sfaci 


The  . 


■iroDg  booked  bain,  which  beb  the  plul  to  ding  to  Hi  auppoit. 

The  leave*  an  itatktd,  ofipoiite,  3-s  [obed,  and  coanety  (emte, 
and  bear  a  general  roemblanu  to  tboM  of  tbe  vine,  but  are,  u 
well  ai  the  whi^  plant,  rough  to  the  touch ;  the  upper  leaves  m 
lomelimet  icarcely  divided,  or  quite  entire.  The  tlipulel  UB 
between  the leaf-sLalka,  each  ronaiating  of  t40  lateral  one*  united, 
or  rarely  with  the  lips  free.  Tbe  male  and  (emale  flowers  an 
produced  on  diitincl  plantL  The  male  inflore&ceoce  [fig-  i,  A) 
forma  a  panicle;  the  flowera  consist  of  a  small  greenish  five-parted 
perianth  (a)  endoiing  five  stamens,  whou  aDIben  (i)  open  by 
terminal  ahu.  Tbe  female  inflorescence  (fig.  1,  B)  is  1»  con- 
spieuoua  in  Ihe  young  itate.   The  calkin  or  «      '  " 


boal-building  yards,  a  considerabk  number  ol  veael 
engaged  in  Ihe  Zuider  Zee  fisheries. 

Hoorn,  laliiii:ed  u  Horna  or  Hantum.  has  ciiiled  tl  least 
[rom  the  first  part  o(  tbe  i41h  ceniuiy,  u  it  is  menlioned  in  a 
document  ol  Ihe  yeai  ijii,  five  years  earlier  than  tbe  date 
usually  assigned  for  its  foundation.  In  1356  it  received  municipal 
privUegei  from  Counl  William  V.  o[  Holland,  and  in  X*i6  it  wai 
surrounded  with  waUs.  Il  was  at  Hoorn  In  [416  that  the  first 
great  net  wu  made  for  the  herring  fishery,  an  industry  which 


base.  e*di  subtended  by  a  rounded  bractlel  (c).  Both  tbe  bracts 
and  bractlets  enlarge  greatly  during  the  developmtni  of  tbe 
ovaiy,  and  form,  when  fully  grown,  tbe  nuembranous  scales  of  the 
itrobile  (fig.  9,  a);  they  ate  known  as  "  petals  "  by  bop-gmweis. 
The  bract)  can  then  only  be  dblingubbed  from  the  bnctkta 
by  being  lathei  more  acute  and  more  stiongly  veined.    He 


wealtl  ' 
y  Hoorn  ahared  In  Ihe  1 

1  1572  it  cast  in 


h  fon 


h  the  I 


if  the  Netbcilands.     In  the  i6lh  century  it  wai  a  commercial 

company  of  commerce  and  navigation  was  formed  at  Hoorn  ij 
1710,  and  the  admiralty  oHices  and  storehouses  remained  here 
untU  Iheir  removal  10  Medemblik  in  i79S'  The  English  u 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromhy  took  possession  ol  the  town  in  IJM. 
and  in  iSn  it  tuSeted  severely  Irom  the  French.  Among  lb 
celebrities  ol  Hoorn  are  WilUam  Schoulen,  who  discovered  11 
lfil6  the  passage  round  Cape  Horn,  or  Hoorn,  as  be  named  il  ii 
honour  ol  his  birthplace;  Abel  Jansioon  Tasman,  whose  lame 
is  associated  wilh  Tasmania;  and  Jan  Pleteni  Coen.  goveraor- 
geoeral  ol  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

HOMICK  PALLS,  a  vUlage  oi  Rensselaer  county.  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  in  the  township  ol  Hoosick,  17  m.  N.E.  ol  Troy,  on  the 
Hooiick  river.  Pop,  ol  Ihe  village  (1890)  70141  (1900)  5671.  of 
whom  1091  were  loreign-bom;  (1505)  5151;  {1510)  5531;  of  ihe 
township  (1000)  86ji  1(1910)  8315.  Hoosick  Falls  is  served  by 
the  Boston  Ii  Maine  Railroad,  and  is  connected  by  electrii 
railway  with  Bennington.  Vermont,  about  S  m.  E.  The  falls  of 
(he  Hoosick  river 
agricultural  machinery  by  the  Waller  A.  Wood  Moning  and 
Reaping  Machine  Co.,  which  dates  from  iBM,  the  business  bavins 
been  started  in  1851  by  Walter  Abbott  Wood  (iSis-iSqi), 
who  was  a  Republican  reprcseniiiive  in  Congress  in  i8j9-iMj. 
Other  manulaclures  are  knit  goods,  shirts  and  collars  and  paper- 
making  machinery.    Hoosick  Falls  was  setiled  about  16S8  by 

Dutch  settlers— sell  If  n  from  Connecticut  an 

came  after  176]— and  it  was  fiisl  incorporated 

miles  N.E.  of  the  village,  at  Walloonuac.  In 

Hoosick,  the  battle  of  Benninglon  was  fought,  on  the  i6tb  ol 

August  177  J. 

HOP  {Ger.  Hsp/m,  Fr.  ioaWon),  Humidia  LupiJia,  L.,  an 
herbaceous  twining  plant,  belonging  ID  the  natural  order  Can- 
group  called  Unicaceae  by  Endlichec.  Il  ia  of  common  occur- 
rence in  hedges  and  ihicketsin  the  southern  counties  ol  England, 
but  is  believed  not  10  be  native  in  Scotland.  On  the  European 
continent  it  is  distributed  from  Greece  to  Scand' 
extends  through  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia  I 
Mountains.  Il  is  common,  but  doublluUy  indigenous,  in  the 
northern  and  western  states  ol  Noclb  America,  and  has  been 
InlTOduccd  into  Brazil,  Australia  and  the  Hinulayaa. 

It   is  a  perennial  plant,  producing  annually  several  long 
twining  roughish  striated  stems,  which  twist  from  lelt  to  right, 


Fio.  I.~M»lc  (A)  and  Fei 
crianth  (fig.  i,  d)  Is  short. 


le  (B)  Ic 


a  of  the  Hop. 


buihcs.    The  1 


I  ol  si 


ip-shaped,  undivided  and  closely 
ppiica  10  the  ovary.  Huicn  it  ultimately  encloses.  In  the  young 
robile  ihe  two  purple  hairy  styles  (c)  of  each  ovary  project 
eyond  the  bracts.  Tbe  ovary  contains  a  tingle  ovule  (fig.  1.  f) 
hich  becomes  in  tbe  Iiuil  an  eialbuminous  seed,  containing 

^irally-coilcd  embryo  (fig.  I,  b).  Tbe  light  dusty  pollen  is 
uricd  by  Ihe  wind  Irom  the  male  to  the  female  aoweti. 

The  ovary  and  the  base  of  the  bracts  are  covered  wilh  a 
ellowish  powder,  consisting  of  minme  sessile  grains,  called 
ipulin  or  lupulinic  glands.  These  glands  (fig.  1,  i)  are  from 
h  to  lii  in.  In  diameter,  like  flattened  subovalelil lie  saucers  in 
liape,  and  attached  to  a  sholl  pedicel.  The  upper  or  hemi^heii- 
il  portion  bean  a  delicate  conlinuoui  membrane,  the  cuticle, 

ipulin.  The  stalk  is  not  perceptible  in  the  gland  as  found  in 
ommerce.  When  fresh  the  gland  is  seen  to  be  filled  with  a 
ellowish  or  dark  brown  hquid;  this  on  drying  contracts  in  bulk 
nd  forma  a  central  mass.  It  Is  10  these  lupulinic  gland)  that 
Iw  *^*— |i"""^  properties  of  the  hop  are  chiefly  due.  BvcM|A 
HH^i^l^  1  OS.  may  be  obtained  from  1  lb  of  hapij||^| 
v  is  said  to  yield  mora  than  tia 
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In  bop  gudent  ■  (ew  mile  pluti,  inually  Ihree  or  lour  to  in 
MClt,  uc  tomelimn  pkntcd,  thai  number  being  deemtd  luScieDt 
to  lertiliie  tbc  lemile  Bowen.  The  blouomi  uc  produced  in 
Aoguit,  ud  the  urobilcs  ire  fit  tor  githering  [torn  the  beginning 
of  September  to  tbe  middJe  0!  October,  according  to  the  weather. 

Tfat  cultivation  of  hops  lor  uic  in  the  maoulscturt  of  ben 
dAtca  from  an  eicLy  period.  In  tlie  gih  and  gib  centuries  hop 
prdeni,  called  "  hiunularia  "  or  "  bumuleU,"  eii«ed  in  France 
and  Getmany.  Until  the  16th  century,  boitever,  hopi  appear 
to  h»v«  been  grown  in  a  very  fitful  manner,  and  to  *  limited 
cnent,  genenlly  only  for  private  consHmplioa ;  hut  after 
the  be^nniag  of  the  17th  century  the  cultivation  increaied 
tipidly.  The  plant  waa  introduced  into  England  from  Flandera 
in  isjji  and  in  America  ita  cultivation  »»»  racoumged  by 

>ued  ai  well  ai  hopt  to  Kaaon  ale,  hence  the  name  "  alehoof  " 
for  Nifela  Oaksma,  and  "  alecost  "  for  Baiiamila  nltarii. 
The  loect  gale,  Jfyrica  CsJc,  and  tbe  uge,  SaMa  ^fidnaiii. 


Fic  3.— Fruit  of  Hop. 
were  ibo  •tmlUrly  employed.  Vaiiaus  hop  lubslilutei,  in  the 
form  of  powder,  have  been  offered  in  commerce  of  late  yean, 
moU  ti  which  appear  to  liave  quaasia  ai  a  chief  Ingredient. 
Tbe  young  lender  tops  of  Ibe  hop  are  in  Belgium  cut  off  in  ipring 
and  CMCD  like  uptngus,  and  are  forced  Inm  December  to 
February. 

Uidiat  (/>(.— The  principal  coOMlnieDti  of  the  itnilnla  an 
hpuliii,  ooe  of  Ibe  lev  Uquid  ilkaludii  Imptiiwic  acU,  ■  Utter 
crydalline  body,  nluble  in  ether,  which  b  without  uy  other  pbu^ 
muolocicai  action  than  tliac  common  Eo  Utter  ■uhatancea;  Vo^irpi, 
a  vf^t^e  oil  which  in  old  hop*  undenoeaa  ehanfe  to  the  malodomii 
body  vaTeriaiiic  arid;  min;  trimecnylamiDe;  a  peculiar  modifca- 
tian  of  tannJn  known  a*  knmitictannie  acidi  anaa  BeaqutlcTpeda. 
Tlie  Britifli  phannacopoeia  comaioa  two  pceparatlDoa  of  the  itrcKiike, 
-<ninfiuioa(do«,  1-3  01.)  and  a  tincture  (doK|-i  drachm).  Tbi 
■imnd*  obt«ned  from  the  atrobilet  are  known  in  pharmacy  aakipulin, 
■  naoH  wMch  tend!  to  confuilon  with  that  of  the  -n^T-J-i  They 
nrruT  in  nHnnwfw  ■■  a  briglit  ydlow-brown  powder,  icen  under  a 
IM  glandular  particba.  Hie  doae  of  thii  id- 
um.  From  it  there  la  [itepared  the  Tindura 
k)  States  pharmacopoeiB.  which  is  ^vw  in 
Furthcrmoc^  thsa  an  jnpared  bop  pfl|DW^ 


albd  lupulin  Is  i-s  ^i...    ,.., ... 

Lupulinae  of  the  United  States  pharmacopoeiB.  which  is  ^\ 
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that  of  776,144  cwt.  in  .xB86,  and  the  smtUett  that  of  281,391 
cwt.  in  x888.  the  former  being  more  than  a\  times  the  tixe  of 
the  latter.  The  crop  of  1899,  estimated  at  661,373  cwt.,  was  so 
large  that  prices  receded  to  an  extent  such  as  to  leave  no  margin 
of  profit  to  the  great  body  of  growers,  whilst  some  planters  were 
able  to  market  the  crop  only  at  a  loss.  The  calculated  annual 
average  yields  peracre  over  theyears  1885  to'1907  ranged  between 
X2*76  cwt.  in  1899  and  4-81  cwt.  in  1888.  No  other  staple  crop 
of  British  agriculture  undergoes  such  wide  fluctuations  in  yield 
as  are  here  indicated,  the  size  of  the  crop  produced  bearing  no 
relation  to  the  acreage  under  cultivation.  For  example,  the 
71,337  acres  in  1885  produced  only  so9>x7o  cwt.,  whereas  the 
51,843  acres  in  1899  produced  661,373  cwt. — 19,484  acres  less 
under  crop  yielded  152,203  cwt.  more  produce. 

Comparing  the  quantities  of  home-grown  hops  with  those  of 
Imported  hops,  of  the  total  available  for  consumption  about 
70%  on  the  average  is  home  produce  and  about  30%  is  imported 
produce.  The  imports,  however,  do  not  vary  so  much  as  the 
home  produce.  Table  IV.  shows  the  average  quantity  of 
imports  to  and  exports  (home-grown)  from  Great  Britain  during 
the  decades  1877-1886,  1887-1896  and  1897-1906. 

Tablb  IV. 


Periods. 

Annual  Average 
Imports  (cwt.). 

Exports  (cwtl). 

I 877-1 886 
1887-1896 
1897-1906 

31S.319 

10,805 

.lis 

The  highest  and  lowest  imports  were  366,953  cwt.  in  1885  and 
145^133  cwt.  in  1887,  the  latter  in  the  y^r  following  the  biggest 
home-grown  crop  on  record.  On  a  series  of  years  the  largest 
proportion  of  imports  is  from  the  United  States. 

During  the  twenty-five  years  1881-1905  the  annual  values  of 
the  hops  imported  into  England  fluctuated  between  the  wide 
limits  of  £2,9)52,631  in  1882  and  £427,753  in  1887.  In  five  other 
years  besides  1882  the  value  exceeded  a  million  sterling.  The 
annual  average  value  over  the  whole  period  was  £921,000, 
whilst  the  annual  average  import  was  194,000  cwt.,  consequently 
the  average  value  per  cwt.  was  nearly  £4, 15s.,  which  is  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  that  of  the  exported  product.  The  quantities 
and  values  of  the  imported  hops  that  are  again  exported  are 
almost  insignificant. 

Hop  Pkoduction  in  the  Unttcd^  States 

The  distribution  of  the  area  of  hop-cultivation  in  the  United 
States  showed  great  changes  during  the  last  decades  of  the  19th 
and  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century.  During  the  earlier 
portion  of  that  period  New  York  was  the  chief  hop-growing 
state  of  the  Union,  but  toward  the  end  of  it  a  great  extension 
of  hop-growing  took  place  on  the  Pacific  coast  (in  the  states  of 
Oregon,  California  and  Washington),  where  the  richness  of  the 
soil  and  mildness  of  the  climate  are  favourable  to  the  bines. 

The  average  annual  produce  of  hops  in  the  United  States 
from  1900  to  1906  was  433,471  cwt.;  of  this  quantity  80  %  was 
raised  in  the  three  states  of  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  yield 
per  acre  is  much  larger  than  in  New  York.  In  the  latter  state 
the  yield  does  not  appear  to  exceed  5  or  6  cwt.  per  acre,  whereas 
in  Oregon  it  is  9  or  10  cwt.,  and  in  Washington  and  California 
from  12  to  14  cwt.  The  average  annual  export  (chiefly  to  Great 
Britain)  in  the  years  from  1899  to  1905  was  108,400  cwt.;  the 
average  import  (chiefly  from  Germany)  is  about  50,000  cwt. 

Hop  CuLnvAnoM 

As  the  county  of  Kent  has  always  taken  the  lead  in  hop- 
growing  in  EnglanH,  and  as  it  includes  about  two-thirds  of  the 
hop  acreage  of  the  Britbh  Isles,  the  recent  developments  in 
hop  cultivation  cannot  be  better  studied  than  in  that  county. 
They  were  well  summarized  by  Mr  Charles  Whitehead  in  his 
sketch  of  the  agriculture  of  Kent.'  wherein  he  states  that  the 
bop  grounds — or  hop  gardens,  as  they  are  called  in  Kent — of 

>  JjMtr.  Roy,  Agric.  Soc-   1899. 


poor  character  and  least  suitable  for  hop  productSon  have  beea 
gradually  grubbed  since  2894,  on  account  of  large  crops,  the 
importation  of  hops  and  low  prices.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  there  were  390  parishes  in  Kent  in  which  hopt 
were  cultivated.  A  century  later,  out  of  the  413  parishes  in 
the  county,  as  many  as  331  included  hop  plantations.  The  hopt 
grown  in  Kent  are  dashed  in  the  markets  as  "  East  Kents," 
"  Bastard  East  Kents,"  '*  Mid  KenU  "  and  "  Wealds,"  according 
to  the  district  of  the  county  in  which  they  are  produced.  The 
relative  values  of  these  four  divisions  follow  in  the  same  order» 
East  Kents  making  the  highest  and  Wealds  the  lowest  rates. 
These  divisions  agree  in  the  main  with  those  defined  by  geo- 
logical formations.  Thus,  "  East  Kents  "  are  grown  upon  the 
Chalk,  and  eq>ecially  on  the  outcrop  of  the  soils  of  the  London 
Tertiaries  upon  the  Chalk.  "  Bastard  East  Kents  "  are  produced 
on  alluvial  soU  and  soils  formed  by  admixtures  of  loam,  day- 
loams,  chalk,  marl  and  cUy  from  the  Gault,  Greensand  and 
Chalk  formations.  *'  Mid  Kents  "  are  derived  prindpally  from 
the  Greensand  soib  and  outcrops  of  the  London  Tertiaries  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  district.  "Wealds"  come  from  soils 
on  the  Weald  Clay,  Hastings. Sand  and  Tunbridge  Wells  Sand. 
As  each  "  pocket "  of  hops  must  be  marked  with  the  owner's 
name  and  the  parish  in  which  they  were  grown,  buyers  of  h<^ 
can,  without  much  trouble,  ascertain  from. which  of  the  four 
divisions  h<^  come,  especially  if  they  have  the  map  of  the 
hop-growing  parishes  of  England,  which  gives  the  name  of  eadi 
parish.  There  has  been  a  considerable  rearrangement  of  the 
hop  plantations  in  Kent  within  recent  years.  Common  varieties 
as  Colegate's,  Jones's,  Grapes  and  Prolifics  have  been  grubbed, 
and  Goldings,  Bramlings  and  other  choice  kinds  planted  in  their 
pUces.  The  variety  known  as  Fugf^'s,  a  heavy-cropping 
though  slightly  coarse  hop,  has  been  much  planted  in  the  Weald 
of  Kent,  and  in  parts  of  Mid  Kent  where  the  soil  is  suitable. 
In  very  old  hop  gardens,  where  there  has  been  no  change  of 
plant  for  fifty  or  even  one  hundred  years  in  some  instsnces, 
except  from  the  gradual  process  of  filling  up  the  pUces  of  plants 
that  have  died,  there  has  been  replanting  with  better  vaiietiet 
and  varieties  ripening  in  more  convenient  succession;  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  plantations  have  been  levelled  up  in 
this  respect  to  suit  the  demand  for  bright  hops  of  fine  quidity. 
A  recent  classification'  of  the  varieties  of  £n^^  hops  arranges 
them  in  three  groups:  (i)  early  varieties  (e.|.  Prolific,  Branding,. 
Amos's  Eariy  Bind);  (2)  mid-season  or  main-crop  varieties 
(e.|.  Famham  Whitebme,  Fuggle's,  Old  Jones's,  Goldiog); 
(3)  Ute  varieties  (e.g.  Grapes,  Colgate's). 

The  cost  of  cultivating  and  preparing  the  produce  of  an  acre 
of  hop  land  tends  to  increase,  on  account  of  the  advancing  rates 
of  wages,  the  intense  cultivation  more  and  more  essential,  and 
the  necessity  of  freeing  the  plants  from  the  persistent  attacks  of 
insects  and  fungi.  In  1893  Mr  Whitehead  estimated  the  average 
annual  cost  of  an  acre  of  hop  land  to  be  £35,  los.,  the  following 
bdng  the  items: — 


Manure  (winter  and  summer)     .... 

Digging 

Drewing  (orcuttlnff) 

Poling,  tying,  earthing,  ladder-tying,  stringing, 

lewing     ^ 

Shimming,  nldgeting,  digging  round  and  hoeing 

hills  ........ 

Stacking,  stripping,  making  bines,  ftc 
Annual  renewal  oipolet 


Expense  of  picking,  drying,  packing,  carriage, 
sampling,  selling.  &c.,  on  average  crop  of,  say, 
7  cwt.  per  acre 

Rent,  rates,  taxes,  repairs  of  oast  and  tacks,  interest 
on  capital 

Sulphunng 

Washing  (ofteti  two,  three  or  four  times)  . 

Total 


£6  10  o 
o  19  o 
060 

330 

300 
o  17  o 
a  10    o 


10    5    o 

600 
too 
a    o    o 

£35  «o   o 


Seven  years  later  the  average  cost  per  acre  in  Kent  had  risen  to 
quite  £37. 


At 


^op  and  its  English  Varieties.*'  Jn 


«8o 

Tlie  bop>  Tn  TCent  an  ufluUy  plinted  In  Octoba 
or  November,  the  pUnu  being  6  ft.  iput  uch 
way,  thu»  giving  mo  hiUi  or  pl»nl-«ntrei  per 
MOV-  Same  pUntcn  itill  grow  potaton  or 
trnny^i  between  the  lown  Ihe  Eint  year,  a|  the 

but  this  ia  couidered  to  be  a  mistake,  as  it 
encoungea  wire-worm  and  eihauiti  the  grouiid. 
Uany  planten  pole  bop  plants  th    **    ~  ^'^ 


.retch  c 


HOP 


Wciilil  efXan-iriid  Fmuft'i  mpt  pirAcrt. 


quces  between  arc  dug  afterwards.   It  is  far  better 

to  dig  hop  land  if  poauble,  the  tool  used  being  the 

Kent  qiud.    The  oisl  of  digging  an  acre  tangei 

froEa  ifi>-  to  lit.    Hop  land  is  pbugbed  or  dug 

between  November  and  Maich.     After  this  &t  plant*  ue    ^'°J™''"" 

"  dreued,"  which  means  that  all  the  old  Inne  ends  an  cut  off    i^baw'd 

with  a  ihiip  curved  bop-knjfe,  and  the  plant  centiB  kq>t  level    ^  b^j,  ^(^, 


re  la  applied  in 


Raet,  fur  itfute,  tprals,  w»1 
In  ite  winter.    In  the  wmmei 

bury  boe.     Fiih  guano  or  destctated 


be  very  Urge  dressing  at  lo  cw(.  of  utrats 

ny  better  result  than  wu  pnxltfcfd  by  the 

Ht.  per  acre,  and  Ihisiiasm  1899,  aiean 

ch  low  prices  that  it  may  br  rr^urledssu 

Funn.    II  UH  effect  of  this  ooe  season  oa  the  svenie  bt 

the  best  rcsulu,  ai  regards  qusnlily.  wire  obtained  iw 

ivingScwt.  of  mtnleof  sodaperacre.   But  pkKC,  witk 

of  nitrite  of  loda  per  acre,  has  been  oa  Ilie  avenge  not 

\  cwt.  per  acre  behiod  plot  £. 

,  _.  __  ,-.  —         -IS  of  Uic  hoptfllade  by  merdianti  and  {■cOm  duw  that, 

lust,  guano,  nitrate  of  soda  on  the  whole,  the  market  quality  of  tiM  pndocc  b  very  little  afccTfd 
hopped  in  with  the  Canter-  by  manurinf .  Monover,  cbenucal  invatigataoa  of  ue  hope  appears 
fish  is  largely  used;   it  is    to  indicate  aiKttbebreinociiuality  is  ootuk  any  conatant  or acUts 


t  rrom  tile  wharves  and  ■ 
J  TL  6d.  to  9a.  per  load  1 
I  shoddy  are  also  put  01 


islargdy  1 


bremic  guality  is  utTa  any  c 
he  manuruig,  eici(«  when  tbe  I 


The  recent  Invesliga^ons  Into  the  subject  of 
by  Dt  Bernard  Dyer  and  Hr  F.  W.  E.  Shnvell,  ■ 
limbrldge,  Kent,  are  of  Interest.  In  the  1901 1 
that  the  object  in  view  was  to  ascertain  how  fi 
Ihe  prmjice  of  an  abundant  supply  of  phoqjl 
capsible  of  bring  advantageouily  used  as  a  vur? 
for  hops.  An  idea  long  penasted  among  hoFHgr 
■oda  was  an  unafe  manuic  (or  hops,  being  Uk 
ei>wih  tf  tnne  at  the  eipense  of  qitslity  and  ev 


tbelaisediei^nf  ofBcwt.ariBoreperaiR, 

a  quantity  whkA  in  some  seasooa  would  seem  to  have  beta  !«■ 
judicial,  altlioogh  in  one  season  it  happened  that  the  higbesl  hrcwisg 
value  appertained  to  a  Ample  grown  whh  as  much  aa  to  cvt.  pis 

The  remits  of  modecn  invntigttlon  ihow  that  h  is  vcfy  lai|dy 
to  the  picHDce  and  Hoportion  of  sc^t  reein  that  hope  owe  tW 
premvative  value,  although  the  quality  of  bops  ia  by  DO  ■saaa 
wholly  dependent  on  this  one  trature.  The  nsin  perceHafes  a*  tht 
nmplti  grown  on  the  sqyeial  [dots  in  1898, 1899  and  1900  wen  lis 
following;^ 


Plot 

Annual  Manuring  per  Acre, 

.89B 

l8» 

.^     1 

Total  Redn. 

Soil  Re™. 

Total  Resin. 

Soft  Resin. 

Total  Reu. 

Sc^tKs^ 

1 

Phosphates,  potash  and  acwt-'nlt^  of 'sod^ 
PhosphalCfc  potash  and  8  cwt.  niltmle  of  uda 

Percent. 
141S 
■4- 30 

Percent. 

ii 

B-8S 

Percent. 

1i 

IS 

Percent. 

ill 

13-46 
l)-30 

PerCest. 

in 

7-«s 

tiiese  enerimcnta.  and  of  cormpondlng  expei 
thesSr  which  have  been  carried  out  abroad,  hop 
more  freely  availed  tbenuelvei  of  the  aid  3  thii 
there  is  httle  doubt  that  the  distJuit  of  nitrat 


being  applied  witliout  a  hj 
h,  or  (3)  bv  being  applied 

period.    On  most  of  the 


ti  based  upon 


;?:Gi.i 


rjlbybeingappli 

delaying  the  ripening  period.    On  most  of  the  experimental  plots    dried  bfood,  rape  dust,  furri 
niiraieoT  wda  (in  conjunction  with  phoiphstea  and  potash}  has  been    wool  dust,  shoddy,  Ae.   AHdiuii 
used  sa  the  sole  source  of  niiiogen;   but  it  is,  of  course,  not  be  to    10  maintain  a  Aoek  of  idtrafen  ii 
supposed  that  any  hop-grower  would  uie  yeai  after  year,  as  is  the    manures  of  this  kind  have  been  1 
case  on  some  of  the  pkiia,  nothing  but  phusphaies,  potash  and  nitrate    will  loBuence  the  irower  in  dccid 

olsoda.   MiscetlaneausfeedlngisprgbablygDodfocplantsnswellu  inn . 

for  animals,  and  there  is  a  Urge  variety  el  nitrogenovs  manures  at  the  itioii. 

disposal  of  the  hop-iarmet,  to  say  nMtiing  of  what,  in  its  place,  is  one  r  ntmte  of  soda  per  acre,  widi  as  sic 

of  Ihe  mgst  .valuable  ol  all  manures,  namely,  home-made  dung.  1 F,  would  be  larger  than  would  he  hI 

These  experiments  were  begun  in  1894  with  a  new  garden  of  youne  ready  dressed  with  dung  cv  with  olW 

Fugvle's  hop*.   A  series  of  ciperimental  plots  was  marked  out,  each  -*  ■«  »h*^rt-....t-...«^*-  ..»!»»«;.* 

plalbeing  one-sixth  of  an  acre  in  area.  Tbe  plots  run  parallel  with 
oncanolher.lhcitbeingfourrowsofbillsineach.  The  Ornate  of  tbe 
district  is  very  dry. 

The  Isbie  giten  above  shows  the  annual  yield  of  hops  per  acre 
on  rai:h  plot,  and  also  the  avenge  for  each  plot  over  the  five  years 
1S96-1900.  With  regard  10  the  np 

'Six  Yam'  Eipirimtmlt  m  Hep  Uataui»t  (Loiuloo,  1900.  soil  otherwise  liberally 


cently  if^iied  in  any  tup  lardn 


rage  beaten  Ihe  othen  in  iw^ 
the  best  quality  aa  well  aa  Its 


HOP  68i 

■laogtbetepio{tIiepc(t>,K>lhtII)MieiKt)imvlftt.   Hcakt 

»re  dipped  on  thuc  trins  ii  regulir  inlervali,  ud  coco-nut- 
fibre  Urin^  ire  threaded  on  Ihem  end  futened  Irom  wire  lo 
win^  end  From  pott  to  post,  lo  receive  the  hop  bines.  The  string 
ii  threaded  on  the  hooks  continuously,  and  is  put  on  those  of  the 
top  win  with  a  machine  called  a  stTinger,    Then  are  levenl 

■liing,  wboK  £ist  cost  vaHes  fiDm  £10  to  £40  pei  acre.  The 
system  is  cheaper  In  the  long  run  than  thai  of  taking  down  the 
poles  every  year,  and  the  wind  doc*  not  bkm  down  the  polei 
or  injure  the  bops  by  banging  Che  poTcB  together.  In  another 
method,  extensively  made  use  of  in  Kent  and  Suaaei,  stout  post! 
arc  placed  st  the  ends  of  each  row  of  plants,  and,  at  inlervatfl 
where  requisite,  wins  aie  fastened  from  top  to  top  only  of  these 
poala,  whilst  coco-nut-fibn  strings  are  fixed  by  pegs  to  the 
ground,  doae  lo  each  hop^atock,  whence  they  radiate  upwards  for 
attachment  to  the  wires  stretching  between  the  tops  of  the  posts. 
This  method  is  more  simple  and  l«s  eipensive  than  the  system 
first  described,  its  cost  being  from  £14  to  £18  per  acre.  In  this 
case  the  plants  require  to  be  well  "  lewed,"  or  sheltered,  as  Iho 
strings  being  so  Lght  are  blown  kbout  by  the  wind.  These 
methods  are  being  largely  adopted,  and,  together  with  the  practice 
of  putting  coco-nut-fibre  strings  from  pole  to  pole  in  grouadl 
poled  in  the  old-fashioned  manner^  are  important  improvements 
in  hop  ctdtun,  which  have  tended  to  increase  the  production 
of  tx^  Where  the  old  system  ol  paling  with  two  or  tiaek 
poles  is  still  adhend  to  they  are  always  creosoted,  most  growen 
having  tanks  for  the  purpose;  and,  in  the  new  methods  of  politif, 
the  po*t>  and  poles  an  crecsoted,  dipped  or  kyanizcd. 

At  Wye  College,  Kent,  diflerent  systems  of  planting  and 
tnining  have  been  tried,  the  alleys  varying  in  width  from  10  ft; 
down  to  5  (t.,  and  the  distance  between  the  hills  varying  quite 
u  widely,  10  that  the  number  of  hills  to  the  acn  has  ranged  from 
1910  down  to  Afio.  Tlie  biggest  crop  was  secured  oa  the  plot 
where  hiUi  were  8  ft.  apart  each  way.  At  a  rule,  indeed,  * 
wide  alley  and  abundant  space  between  the  plants,  thus  aDawIni 
the  bops  plenty  of  air  and  Ught ,  produced  the  best  results,  besidet 
effecting  some  saving  in  the  cost  of  cultivation,  as  there  were  only 
660  or  680  hills  per  acre.  Of  the  various  methods  of  training, 
biggest  crop  in  each  ol  the  three 
t  seemed  to  be  the  best  method, 
ejicepi  ID  seasons  when  washing  was  required  eariy,  in  which 
cue  the  pUnta  were  not  so  readily  cleared  of  vermin. 

Much  ilienlion  is  required  to  keep  the  bines  in  thdi  place* 
on  the  poles,  strings  or  win,  during  the  summer.  This  gives 
employment  lo  many  women,  for  whose  service  in  this  and  fruit- 
picking  there  is  considerable  demand,  and  a  Koman  hat  no 

till  September  11  pleasant  and  not  very  arduoui  labour.  The 
hiqvpicking  follows,  and  at  this  women  sometimes  get  4t- 
and  even  ss.  per  day.  This  is  the  real  Kent  harvai,  which 
formerly  tailed  a  month  or  five  weeks.  Now  It  rarely  eitends 
beyond  eighteen  days,  as  it  ts  important  lo  secure  the  hops 
before  the  weilher  and  the  aphides,  which  tlmoii  invariably 
iwarm  within  the  bracts  of  the  cones,  discolour  ihem  and  spoil 
Iheir  tale,  as  brewers  insist  upon  having  bright,  "coloury" 
hops.  Picking  b  better  done  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
The  hops  ace  picked  more  singly,  and  with  comparatively  few 
leaves,  and  Ihe  pickers  are  of  a  somewhat  better  type  than  the 
rough  hordes  who  formerly  went  into  Kent  for  "  hopping." 
Kent  planters  engage  their  pickers  beforehand,  and  write  to 

Many  families  go  into  Kent  for  pea-and  fruit-picking  and  remain 
for  hop-picking.  Without  this  great  immigistion  of  persons, 
variously  ettimaled  at  between  45,000  and  65,000,  the  cmps 
of  hops  could  not  be  picked;  and  Iru it-farmers  alio  would  be 
unable  to  get  Iheir  soft  fruil  gathered  in  time  without  the  help 
of  immignnt  hands.  The  Iruil-groweis  and  bop-pUnlen  ol 
Kent   have  greatly  improved  the  nccommodation  tor  tbew 


HOPE,  ANTHONY 


Hill  hu  ucirtmincd  upefimeiiullx  thit  it  llw  bine  ji  cut  dote 
to  the  En>u[)d  at  a  time  when  the  whole  plant  a  unripe  there 
■re  removed  in  the  bine  ud  leavci  csniidenble  qiuntitio 
of  nitrogen,  poiufa  and  phcnphoiic  edd  which  would  have 
letutned  to  the  roou  il  the  bine  had  not  been  cut  untn  lipe. 
The  plant,  theieSort,  would  lelain  a  lubilantial  ilore  at  then 
coattiiuenu  lot  the  [oUawiog  yeu'a  growth  il  the  bine  were  , 
left  Chemical  asalyiea  have  ihowa  that  about  jo  tb  of  nitrogen 
per  acre  may  be  uved  by  aiiowing  tbe  bisei  to  remain  uncut, 
(hit  representing  practically  one-tbird  ot  the  total  amount  at 
nlttogen  in  the  bopa,  leal  and  bine  together.  There  are  alu 
Icon  9  J  n>  to  30  lb  o[  potash  'm  Ibegnwlh,  of  which  nine-tcoihi 


whidi  Ihe  fpaden  protect  Ihenuel^*.  Hop^i 
meam  o(  large  garden  enginei  •orked  by  hand, 
with  hone  enfiwL  Reun  <•  nnHtii —  '—' 
which  force  the  qirayii^  aolutioa  aloag 


_     Hcataiy  to  anly  11 

brvBh  Ihrouah  tbe  w^  vii 
'*  ip^waihiBg  [1   ' 


[0  the  ni 


and  t  very  imaJl  proportion  of  the  limn  II  hu  bceu  dcmon- 
UrMed  tliat  by  tbe  practice  of  cutting  the  bina  when  the  hopi 
are  picked  the  succeediog  crop  ii  lessened  to  Ihe  eitent  o[  about 
one-tenth.  At  to  itiipping  off  the  leaves  and  lower  branches 
of  the  plant,  it  was  lound  that  this  operation  ones  reduced 
the  crop  10  %  aod  once  10  %,  but  that  in  the  year  1899  '<  did 
■wt  aSect  Ihe  crop  at  alL  The  inference  appears  to  be  that 
when  there  is  a  good  crop  it  is  not  reduced  by  itripping,  but 
that  when  there  is  less  vigour  in  the  plant  il  viBea  the  more. 
Hence,  it  would  teem  advisable  to  study  the  plant  itself  in 
connenon  with  this  matter,  and  to  strip  a  little  later,  or 
nmewhal  lest,  than  usual  when  tbe  bine  1>  not  healthy. 

Dryini. — After  being  picked,  the  hops  ate  taken  in  pokes — 
long  lacks  holding  ten  bushels— to  tbe  oasts  to  be  dried.  The 
oasts  are  circular  or  square  kilns,  or  groups  of  kilns,  wherein 
the  green  hops  are  laid  upon  floors  covered  with  botschair, 
under  which  are  encloted  or  open  stoves  or  fumacu.  The 
heat  from  these  is  evenly  distributed  among  the  hops  above 
by  draughts  below  and  round  them.  This  is  the  usual  simple 
imngemeot.  but  patent  processes  are  adopted  here  and  there, 
though  they  are  by  no  meaju  gcnetaL  The  hops  are  from  nine 
10  tea  bouts  drying,  after  which  tbcy  an  taken  oH  the  kiln 
and  allowed  to  cool  somewhat,  and  are  then  packed  tightly 
into  "pockets"  6  ft.  long  and  1  ft.  wide,  weighing  1)  cwt., 
by  means  of  a  hop-pressiDg  machine,  which  has  cogs  and 
wheels  worked  by  haod.  Of  late  yean  more  care  has  been 
bestowed  by  some  of  tbe  leading  giowen  upon  the  drying  of 
bops,  M  as  10  preserve  their  qualities  aod  volatile  essences,  and 
to  meet  the  altered  requirements  of  brewers,  who  must  have 
bright,  wetl-managed  hops  for  the  production  of  light  dear 
l>eers  for  quick  draught.  The  use,  for  example,  of  exhaust 
fans,  rec^tly' introduced,  greatly  facilitates  drying  by  drawing 
a  large  vdume  of  air  through  the  hops;  and  as  the  temperature 
may  at  the  same  time  be  kept  low,  the  risk  of  gelling  over* 
fired  samples  is  considerably  reduced,  though  not  entirely  ob- 
viated. The  adoption  of  Ihe  toller  floor  is  another  great  advance 
in  the  process  of  hop-drying,  for  this,  used  in  CDDJuoclion  with 
■  raised  plitlotm  for  the  '  ' 


iployed  uHiilly  <ui  (he  fora  cf 
b  per  acre  being  applied  al  ead 
>u(ed  by  nan  of  a  mackiae 
IS.  Tbe  sulphur  b  ltd  froa  a 
it  driven  by  a  fan  »ct«ied  by 
enie,  wide^epreadinf  cloud  apes 
uket  filace  when  Ac  idaBtaait 
th«  or  four  werkt  tter;  aad 
It  may  be  addtd 


.ployed  in  the  tor 
'^livB  of  ulphur. 


>f    Ahtbohv    Hon 

ho  mas  bom  on  the 

of  the  Rev.  E.  C.  UawkuB, 


(W.Fa.) 

HOPS,  AHTHOIIT.  the  pe 
Hawuns  (iMj-  ),  British 
flth  of  February  iS6j,  the  teconi 
Vical  of  St  Bride's.  Fleet  Street,  Londoi 
Marlborougb  and  BtUiol  CoU^e,  Oiford,  where  be  was  preadeat 
of  the  Union  Society,  and  graduated  with  first  rliisfi  in  Uodsa- 
tions  and  Final  Schools.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  «i  the  Hiihlk 
Temple  in  1S77.  He  toon  began  contributing  stories  and  sketches 
to  the  51  Jiana-)  CeuUt,  aod  in  1890  publiahed  his  fitu  novd, 
A  Uan  Bf  Uart.  This  was  [oliooed  by  PaUtr  Slajtri  (1I91), 
U,  »-iH'i  Widn,  (1891),  C*ang.  ./  Av  and  SftM  KtjJ  ad 
OUitr  Sima  (i»m).  By  this  time  be  had  attracted  by  Us 
vivacious  talent  the  attention  of  editors  and  readenj  bul  il 
was  not  till  the  following  year  that  he  attained  a  gresl  popuhi 
success  with  the  publication  (May  1894)  of  Tin  Priimr  ^ 
Znda.  This  was  followed  a  few  weeks  later  by  Tlu  Ddtj  Dit- 
ht»a  (previously  published  in  separate  insialmenls  in  [he 
WalminiltrCaiiUt).  Both  books  became  parents  of  a  numena 
progeny.  TMt  Prvena  of  Zada,  owing  something  10  tbe  ftiaa 
one  of  R.  L.  Stevenson,  established  a  fashion  for  what  aM 
christened,  after  its  fictitious  locality,  "  Ruritanian  romance  "^ 
while  the  ZMfy  i^u/ofnej,  inspired  posaibly  by  "  Gyp"ahdolbtr 
French  dialogue  writers,  was  the  forerunner  of  a  *h(4e  schod 

epigrammatic  drawing-room  comedy.    Tit  PHitHO  ^  Zr^t, 
tuendyll,"  enjoyed  a  further 


ovej   suggested   by   tki 
>f  Cecil  Rhodes'i  caneii 


I  of  re 


rn  the  l( 


.    Tbe  I 


when  eihausi  fans  and  tbe  roller  floor  i 
In  such  cases  tbe  roller  floor,  which  erap 

whole  and  uol 
on  to  the  kilo. 
PaU  of  Al  mp  OeO.— Ib  recent  year»  the  difSculliei 

created,  by  regularly  recuninj  attacki  of  aphit  blighr— 
inKct,.<f  til  {fkanim)  tuMJi— which  render  it  oeceni 


ondition  as  that  in  which  they  wen 


a  at  a  vehKle  to  retain  tbe  billemeit  of  (he  qutitia  unm  the 
■  and  leavei,  nuUng  them  repuMve  la  Ihe  aphidet.  which  are 
Harvnl  out.   Another  peat,  the  red  t(rider,  roranycJtiu  Idan'w 


u  of  the  "  tpinnlng  mi 


Ik^Sm^i^ 


lib  Mr  Aleiander  as  "  Rupert  . 

did  slill  more  to  popularize  the 
appeared  Tke  Gad  in  tin  Car 
ambiguous  influence  OR  English  to 

The  same  year  saw  further  the  publictlion  of  T»r  Iniucrttim 
of  lit  Dathtii,  in  the  style  of  tbe  Dally  Diohemi,  and  of  another 
collection  of  stories  named  (after  the  lirjt)  Til  Sitrtl  af  WtrUi 
Courl.  In  iSgj  Mr  Hawkini  published  Cmnf  AnUmit.  ui 
contributed  to  Dialoeius  of  Iki  Day.  edited  by  Mr  Oswald  Cnv 
furd.  Comtiiti  of  CovUkip  and  TIa  Htart  aj  ikt  Prima 
Osra  followed  in  1S0&;  Fknso  in  1897;  5iiiuni  Dolt  vi 
Ruptrt  of  HnOau  (sequel  of  the  PrUoKr  of  Znda)  iSgl;  ui 
Tkt  Kini's  Uirror,  a  Ruritanian  romance  with  an  inlutiOBel 
serious  psychological  interest,  1899.  The  author  was  advai^itf 
from  his  light  comedy  and  gallant  romantic  inventioet  to  Ike 
graver  kind  of  fiction  of  which  Tki  God  in  Ikt  Car  had  beta  at 
earlier  essay.  QuitajiU.  published  in  1900.  wat  a  study  tl 
Engliib  socicly  lace  to  face  with  a  political  genius  of  as  aliit 
type.  Trislram  of  BltM  (iQoi)  embodied  an  ethical  study  </ 
famfly  pride.  Tit  lianaieni  ef  Fcuj  reflected  the  eSccii  a 
KMSety  of  recent  financial  fashions.  In  1904  h«  puUiiM 
CdiiMe  HeriHuj,  ind  in  i«i>s  X  5(na »l  e/ lie  i>iJif ic,  two  BD>* 
of  modern  society,  tflntaining  aomewbal  cynical  pictures  A  IW 
condition  of  marriage.     With  increasing  gravity  tbe  ooidM 


a,  to  eflective  againa  a^it  stuck,  ii  of  Ut 
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It  gained  in  grip  of  the  social  conditions  of  contemporary  life,  power  at  its  falls.    The  principal  manufactures  are  textiles, 

He  wrote  two  plays,  Tk€  AdvetUure  of  Lady  Ursula  (1898)  and  boots  and  shoes,  and,  of  most  importance,  cotton  machinery. 

PUkerion's  Peerage  (tpoa),  and  his  later  novels  include  The  Great  The  ^xeat  cotton  machinery  factories  here  are  owned  by  the 

Miss  Driver  (1908)  and  Second  String  (1909).    Mr  Hawkins's  Draper  Company.    Hopedale  has  a  public  park  on  the  site  of 

attractive  and  cultured  style  and  command  of  plot  give  him  a  the  BaDou  homestead,  with  a  bronze  statue  of  Adin  Ballou; 

high  place  among  the  modem  writers  of  English  fiction.   In  1903  a  memorial  church  erected  by  George  A.  and  Eben  S.  Draper; 

he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Somerville  Sheldon  of  New  York.  the  Bancroft  Memorial  Library,  given  by  Joseph  B.  Bancroft  in 

HOPE*  THOMAS  (c.  1770-1831),  English  art-collector,  and  memory  of  his  wife;  and  a  marble  drinking  fountain  with 

author  ol  Anastasius,  bom  in  London  about  1770,  was  the  eldest  statuary  by  Waldo  Story,  the  gift  of  Susan  Preston  Draper, 

son  of  John  Hope  of  Amsterdam,  and  was  descended  from  a  General  W.  F.  Draper's  wife.   The  village  is  remarkable  for  the 

branch  of  an  old  Scottish  fanuly  who  for  several  generations  comfortable  cottages  of  the  workers. 

were  extensive  merchants  in  London  and  Amsterdam.    About  The  history  of  Hopedale  centres  roimd  the  Rev.  Adin  Ballou 

the  age  of  eighteen  he  started  on  a  tour  through  various  parts  (1803-1890),  a  viistant  relative  of  Hosea  Ballou;*  he  left,  in 

of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  where  he  interested  himself  esped-  succession,  the  ministry  of  the  Christian  Connexion    (1823) 

ally  in  architecture  and  soilpture,  making  a  large  collection  of  and  that  of  the  Universalist  Church  (1831),  because  of  his 

the  principal  objects  which  attracted  his  attention.    On  his  restorationist  views.  In  i83ihebecame  pastor  of  an  independent 

return  to  London  about  1796  he  purchased  a  house  in  Duchess  church  in  Mendon.    An  ardent  exponent  of  temperance,  the 

Street,  Cavendish  Square,  which  he  fitted  up  in  a  very  elaborate  anti-slavery  movement,  woman's  rights,  the  peace  cause  and 

style,  from  drawings  made  by  himself.    In  1807  he  published  Christian  non-resistance  (even  throuj^  the  Gvil  War),  and  of 

sketches  of  his  furniture,  accompanied  by  letterpress,  in  a  folio  "  Practical  Christian  Socialism,"  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the 

volume,  entitled  Household  Furniiure  and  Interior  Decoration^  last  cause  that  he  founded  Hopedale,  or  "  Fraternal  Community 

which  had  considerable  influence  in  effecting  a  change  in  the  No.  i,"  in  Milford,  in  April  1842,  the  first  compact  of  the  com- 

upholstery  and  interior  decoration  of  houses,  notwithstanding  munity  having  been  drawn  up  in  January  1841.   Thirty  persons 

that  Byron  had  referred  scornfully  to  him -as  '*  House-furnisher  joined  with  him,  and  lived  in  a  single  house  on  a  poor  farm  of 

withal,  one  Thomas  bight."    Hope's  furniture  designs  were  in  258  acres,  purchased  in  June  1841.   Ballou  was  for  several  years 

that  pseudo-classical  manner  which  is  generally  called  "  English  the  president  of  the  community,  which  was  run  on  the  plan  that 

Empire."     It  was  sometimes  extravagant,  and  often  heavy,  all  should  have  an  equal  voice  as  to  the  use  of  property,  in  spite  of 

but  was  much  more  restrained  than  the  wilder  and  Uter  flights  the  fact  that  there  was  individual  holding  of  property.    The 

of  Sheraton  in  this  style.    At  the  best,  however,  it  was  a  not  community,  however,  owned  the  instruments  of  production,  with 

very  inspiring  mixture  of  Egyptian  and  Roman  motives.    In  the  sin^  exception  of  the  important  patent  rights  held  by 

1809  he  published  the  Costumes  of  the  Ancients,  and  in  1812  Ebeneser  D.  Draper.    The  result  was  bickerings  between  those 

Designs  of  Modem  Costumes ^  works  which  display  a  large  amount  who  were  joint  stockholders  and  those  whose  only  profit  came 

of  antiquarian  research.    He  was  also,  as  his  father  had  been —  from  their  msniisl  labour.    In  a  short  time  the  control  of  the 

i)it  elder  Hope's  country  house  near  Haarlem  was  crowded  with  community  came  into  the  hands  of  its  richest  members,  E.  D. 

fine  pictures — a  munificent  patron  of  the  highest  forms  of  art.  Draper  and  his  brother,  George  Draper  (1817-2887),  who  owtaed 

and  both  at  his  London  house  and  his  country  seat  at  Deepdene  three-fourths  of  the  joint  stock.   In  1856  there  was  a  total  deficit 

near  Dorking  he  formed  large  collections  of  paintings,  sculpture  of  about  $12,000.    The  Draper  brothers  bought  up  the  joint 

and  antiques.    Deepdene  in  his  day  became  a  famous  resort  stock  of  the  community  at  par  and  paid  its  debts,  and  the  com- 

of  men  of  letters  as  well  as  of  people  of  fashion,  and  among  the  munity  soon  ceased  to  exist  save  as  a  religious  sodety.    After 

luxuries  suggested  by  his  fine  taste  was  a  miniature  Ubrary  George  Draper's  death  the  control  of  the  mills  passed  to  his  sons, 

in  several  languages  in  each  bedroom.   Thorvaldsen,  the  Danish  These  included  General  William  Franklin  Draper  (1843-1910), 

sculptor,  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  early  recognition  of  his  a  RepubUcan  representative  in  Congress  in  1892-1897  and  U.S. 

talents,  and  he  also  gave  frequent  employment  to  Chantrey  and  ambassador  to  Italy  in  1 897-1 900,  and  Eben  Sumner  Draper 

Flaxman — it  was  to  his  order  that  the  latter  illustrated  Dante,  (b.  1858),  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1906-1908  and 

In  1819  he  published  anonymo\isly  his  novel  Anastasitu^  or  governor  in  1909-1911.    In  1867  the  community  wis  merged 

Memoirs  of  a  Modem  Creek,  written  at  the  close  of  the  i8lh  century,  with  Hopedale  pari^,  a  Unitarian  organization.    Hopedale  was 

a  work  which,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  novel  character  of  its  separated  from  Milford  and  incorporated  as  a  township  in  z886. 

subject,  caused  a  great  sensation.     It  was  at  first  generally  See  Adin  BalIou'ti7Mtory</ if fV/ortf  (Boston,  1882).  his  Hiitoryvf 

attributed  to  Lord  Byron,  who  told  Lady  Blessington  that  he  the  Hopedale  Community,  edited  by  William  S.  Heywood  (LowdC 

1897).  hu  Btography  by  the  tame  editor  (Lowell,  1896)  and  bis 


imaginative  vigour  and  much  graphic  and  picturesque  descrip-  The  ffew  England  Magazine,  vol.  x.,  1891);  and  William  F.  Draper, 

tion,  its  paradoxes  are  not  so  striking  as  those  of  Lord  Byron;  ^oUectums  of  a  Varted  Career  (Boston,  1908). 
and,   notwithstanding  some  eloquent  and   forcible  passages,        HOPE-SCOTT,  JAMES  ROBERT  (1812-1873),  English  barrister 

the  only  reason  which  warranted  its  ascription  to  him  was  the  and  Tractarian,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  July  1812,  at  Great 

general  type  of  character  to  which  its  hero  belonged.    Hope  Marlow,  Berkshire,  the  third  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Hope,  and 

died  on  the  3rd  of  February  1831.    He  was  the  author  of  two  grandson  of  the  second  earl  of  Hopetoun.    He  was  educated 

works    published    posthumously — the    Origin    and    Prospects  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  where  he  was  a  contemporary  and  friend 

of  Man  (1831),  in  which  his  speculations  diverged  widely  from  of  Gladstone  and  J.  H.  Newman,  and  in  1838  was  called  to  the 

the  usual  orthodox  opinions,  and  an  Historical  Essay  on  Archi-  bar.   Between  1840  and  1843  he  helped  to  found  Trinity  College, 

iecture  (1835),  an  elaborate  description  of  the  architecture  of  Glenalmond.     He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Tractarian 

the  middle  ages,  illustrated  by  drawings  made  by  himself  in  movement  and  entirely  in  Newman's  confidence.   In  1851  he  was 

Italy  and  Germany.    He  is  commonly  known  in  literature  as  received  with  Manning  into  the  Roman  Catholic  church.    At 

"Anastasius"  Hope.     He  married  (1806)  Louisa  de  la  Poer  this  time  he  was  making  a  very  large  income  at  the  Parliamentary 

Beresford,  daughter  of  Lord  Dedes,  archbishop  of  Tuam.  bar.    He  only  commenced  serious  practice  in  this  branch  of 

HOPEDALE,  a  township  of  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  his  profession  in  1843,  but  by  the  end  of  1845  he  stood  at  the  head 

U.S.A.;  pop.  (1905;  state  census)  2048;  (1910)   2188.      It  is  of  it  and  in  1849  was  made  a  (^een's  CounseL    In  1847  he 

served  by  the  Milford  &  Uxbridgc  (electric)  street  railway,  and  nuurii^fiM^ckhart,  granddaughter  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  M 

<for  freight)  by  the  Grafton  &  Upton  railway.    The  town  liet  ^^||^^^BH|po  possession  of  Abbotsford  sis  yetn  k|| 
!n  the  "  dale  "  between  Milford  and  Mendon,  and  is  cut  from  An  ElaboraU  History  and  CdMolig 

K.W.  to  S.E.  by  the  Mill  river,  which  furnishes  good  watM  evidence,  R.L«  vEft&V 
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assumed  the  surname  of  Hope-Scott    He  retired  from  the  bar 
in  1870  and  died  on  the  29th  of  April  1873. 

HOPFEN,  HANS  VON  (X835-Z904),  German  poet  and  novelist, 
was  bom  on  the  3rd  of  January  1835,  at  Munich.  He  studied 
law,  and  in  1858,  having  shown  marked  poetical  promise,  he 
was  received  into  the  circle  of  young  poets  whom  King  Maxi- 
milian IX.  had  gathered  round  him,  and  thereafter  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  In  1862  he  made  his  debut  as  an  author, 
with  Lieder  und  Bailadaif  which  were  published  in  the  MUnchener 
DickUrbuck,  edited  by  E.  Geibel.  After  travelling  in  Italy  ( 1 862), 
France  (1863)  and  Austria  (1864),  he  was  appointed,  in  1865. 
general  secretary  of  the  "  Schillerstiftung,"  and  in  this  capacity 
settled  at  Vienna.  The  following  year,  however,  he  removed  to 
Beriin,  in  a  suburb  of  which,  Lichterfelde,  he  died  on  the  19th  of 
November  1904.  Of  Hopfen's  lyric  poems,  Cedichte  (4th  ed., 
Berlin,  1883),  many  are  of  considerable  talent  and  originality; 
but  it  is  as  a  novelist  that  he  is  best  known.  The  novds  Pere- 
gretta  (1864);  Verdorben  zu  Paris  (1868,  new  ed.  1892);  Arge 
Siiten  (1869);  Der  graue  Freund  (1874,  2nd  ed.,  1876);  and 
VerJtklU  Lithe  (1876,  2nd  ed.,  1879)  are  attractive,  while 
of  his  shorter  stories  Tiroler  Gesckickien  (1884-1885)  command 
most  favour. 

An  autobiographical  sketch  of  Hopfen  is  contained  in  K.  E. 
Franxos,  Gesckkkie  de$  ErstlingTwerkes  (1904). 

HOPI,  or  Moid  iIioquis)t  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians 
of  Shoshonean  stock.  They  are  Pueblo  or  town-building  Indians 
and  occupy  seven  villages  on  three  lofty  plateaus  of  northern 
Arizona.  The  first  accounts  of  them  date  from  the  expedition 
of  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado  in  1540.  With  the  town- 
building  Indians  of  New  Mexico  they  were  then  subdued. 
They  shared  in  the  successful  revolt  of  1542,  but  again  suffered 
defeat  in  1586.  In  x68o,  however,  they  made  a  successful 
levoh  against  the  Spaniards.  They  weave  very  fine  blankets, 
make  baskets  and  are  expert  potters  and  wood-carvers.  Their 
houses  are  built  of  stone  set  in  mortar.  Their  ceremonies  are 
of  an  elaborate  nature,  and  in  the  famous  "  snake-dance  "  the 
performers  carry  live  rattlesnakes  in  their  mouths.  They 
number  some  1600.    (See  also  Pueblo  Indians.) 

For  Hop!  festivals,  see  21st  Ann,  Report  Buraiu  of  Amer.  Ethnology 
(1899-1900). 

HOPKEN,  ANDERS  JOHAN,  Count  von  (j  7-1 2-1 789), 
Swedish  statesman,  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Niklas  Hdpken,  one  of 
Arvid  Horn's  most  determined  opponents  and  a  founder  of  the 
Hat  party.  When  in  x  738  the  Hats  came  into  power  the  younger 
H6pken  obtained  a  seat  in  the  secret  committee  of  the  (Uet,  and 
during  the  Finnish  war  of  Z74X-42  was  one  of  the  two  com- 
inissioners  appointed  to  negotiate  with  Russia.  During  the 
diet  of  1746-1747  Hdpken 's  influence  was  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. It  was  chiefly  through  his  efforts  that  the  estates  issued 
a  "  national  declaration "  protesting  against  the  arrogant 
attitude  of  the  Russian  ambassador,  who  attempted  to  dominate 
the  crown  prince  Adolphus  Frederick  and  the  government. 
This  spirited  poUcy  restored  the  waning  prestige  of  the  Hat 
party  and  firmly  established  their  anti-Muscovite  system.  In 
X746  Hdpken  was  created  a  senator.  In  X75X  he  succeeded 
Gustaf  Tessin  as  prime  minister,  and  controlled  the  foreign  policy 
of  Sweden  for  the  next  nine  years.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  he  contracted  an  armed  neutrality  treaty  with 
Denmark  (1756);  but  in  the  following  jrear  acceded  to  the 
league  against  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia.  During  the  crisis  of 
1760-1763,  when  the  Hats  were  at  last  compelled  to  give  an 
account  of  their  stewardship,  Hopken  was  sacrificed  to  party 
exigencies  and  retired  from  the  senate  as  well  as  from  the  premier- 
ship. On  the  22nd  of  June  X762,  however,  he  was  created  a 
count.  After  the  revolution  of  1772  he  re-entered  the  senate 
at  the  particular  request  of  Gustavus  III.,  but  no  longer  exercised 
any  political  influence.  His  caustic  criticism  of  many  of  the 
royal  measures,  moreover,  gave  great  offence,  and  in  X780  he 
retired  into  private  life.  Hdpken  was  a  distinguished  author. 
The  noble  style  of  his  biographies  and  orations  has  earned 
for  him  the  title  of  the  Swedish  Tacitus.  He  helped  to  found 
the  Vdenskaps  Akadtmi,  and  when  Gustavus  IH.  in  1786 


established  the  Swedish  Academy,  be  gave  HQpken  tbe  fiiit 
place  in  it. 

See  L.  G.  de  Geer.  Minne  (^  Crefve  A .  /.  mii  Hdpken  (Stockholm. 
1882);  Cari  Silfverstolpe,  Cref9e  Hdpkens  SkrUler  C^ockhola, 
1890-1893).  (R.  N.  B.) 

HOPKINS,  EDWARD  WASHBURN  (1857-  ),  American 
Sanskrit  schoUr,  was  bom  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  8th  of  September  1857.  He  gniduated  at  Columbia 
University  in  1878,  studied  at  Leipzig,  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  i88x,  was  an  instructor  at  Columbia  in  1881- 
i88s.  and  professor  at  Bryn  Mawr  in  X885-1895,  and  became 
professor  of  Sanskrit  and  comparative  philology  in  Vale  Uni- 
versity in  X895.  He  became  secretary  of  tbe  Americao  Oriental 
Society  and  editor  of  its  Joumai,  to  which  be  contributed  many 
valuable  papers,  especially  on  numerical  and  temporal  categories 
in  early  Sanskrit  literature.  He  wrote  Caste  in  Ancient  India 
(1881);  MaHU*s  Lawbook  (X884);  Religions  of  India  (189s); 
Tke  Griat  Epic  of  India  (1901);  and  India  Old  and  Kern 

(1901). 

HOPKINS,  ESEK   (x  7x8-1802),  the   first    admiral   of  the 
United  States  luivy,  was  bom  at  Scituate,  Rhode  Island,  in 
1 7 18.     He  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  prominent  Puritan 
families  of  New  England.   At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  sea, 
and  rapidly  came  to  the  front  as  a  good  sailor  and  skilful  trader. 
Marrying,  three  years  later,  into  a  prosperous  family  of  Newport, 
and  thus  increasing  his  influence  in  Rhode  Island,  be  became 
commodore  of  a  fleet  of  seventeen  merchantmen,  the  movements 
of  which  he  directed  with  skill  and  energy.    In  war  as  wdl  as 
peace,  Hopkins  was  establishing  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
leading  colonial  seamen,  for  as  captain  of  a  privateer  be  made 
more  than  one  brilliant  and  successful  venture  during  the  Sevea 
Years'  War.    In  the  interval  between  voyages,  moreover,  he 
was  engaged  in  Rhode  Island  politics,  and  rendered  effidem 
support  to  his  brother  Stephen  against  the  Ward  faction.    At 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence,  Hopkins  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  by  Rhode  Island,  was  commissioned,  Deconber 
1775*  by  the  Continental  Congress,  commander-in-dhief  of  tbe 
navy,  and  in  January  X776  hoisted  his  flag  as  admiral  of  tbe  ei^t 
converted  merchantmen  which  then  constituted  tbe  XMvy  of  tbe 
United  States.    His  first  cruise  resulted  in  a  great  acquisitiw  of 
material  of  war  and  an  indecisive  fight  with  H.M.S.  "  Glasgow." 
At  first  this  created  great  enthusiasm,  but  criticism  soon  made 
itself  heard.    Hopkins  and  two  oi  his  captains  were  tried  for 
breach  of  orders,  and,  though  ably  defended  by  John  Adams,  were 
censured  by  Congress.    The  commands,  nevertheless,  were  not 
inleriered  with,  and  a  prize  was  soon  afterwards  named  after  tbe 
admiral  by  their  orders.   But  the  difficulties  and  mutual  distnst 
continually  increased,  and  in  1777  Congress  summarily  dismisMd 
Hopkins  from  his  command,  on  the  complaint  of  some  of  bis 
officers.    Before  the  order  arrived,  the  admiral  had  detected 
the  conspiracy  against  him,  and  had  had  the  ringleaders  tried 
and  degraded  by  court-martial.     But  the  Congress  followed 
up  its  order  by  dismissing  him  from  the  navy.    For  the  rest  of 
his  Ufe  he  lived  in  Rhode  Island,  playing  a  prominent  part  is 
slate  politics,  and  he  died  at  Providence  in  1802. 

See  Edward  Field,  Life  ofEsek  Hopkins  (Providence,  1898} ;  aboaa 
article  by  R.  Grieve  in  the  New  England  Magasine  6f  Noveabcr 
1897.. 

HOPKINS,  MARK  (1802-X887),  American  cducationitf, 
great-nephew  of  the  theologian  Samuel  Hopkins,  was  bora  ia 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  on  the  4th  of  February  xSoa. 
He  graduated  in  1824  at  Williams  College,  where  he  was  a  tutor 
in  1825-1827,  and  where  in  1830,  after  having  graduated  in  tbe 
previous  year  at  the  Berkshire  Medical  College  at  Pittsfidd, 
he  became  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Rhetoric  !■ 
1833  he  was  licensed  to  preach  in  Congregational  dmrdies. 
He  was  president  of  Williams  College  from  1856  until  iS?^ 
He  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful  of  the  old  type 
of  college  president.  His  volume  of  lectures  on  Emdences  ^ 
Ckristianity  (1846)  was  long  a  favourite  text-book.  Of  his  other 
writings,  the  chief  were  Lectures  on  Moral  Science  (1862),  Tkt 
Law  oj  Lote  and  Love  as  a  Law  (1669),  An  Outline  Sindy  of  Mm 
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TlS73)r  Tk4  S(Tttl<o<aiiacfUan  (iSBj),  ud  TaMnii  md 
CaiBUtU  (1884).  Dr  Hopkini  look  ■  Iifel«ig  inUmt  in  Chrittim 
siInioDi,  ud  (mm  s&^j  until  hu  dcmth  wu  proidnit  of  the 
Americiil  Bond  of  Cominissioiitii  for  Foreign  Mbuons  (the 
American  CongregAtionAj  Miiaion  Boud).  He  died  at  WiHium- 
tawD,  on  the  17th  of  June  1SJ7.  Hi|  loa,  HlNlY  Hofuni 
(iSjT-iQoS),  wu  alio  Inun  190J  till  hii  deatb  pmidenl  of 
Williana  College, 

See  FnnUin   C 

''American  ReliEi —  ^^ — ,^,^     „-,«,  ^..«  — - 

Uarli  H<tUti,  f-ukir  {New  York,  IMS],  beini  No.  4 
the  "  Monosrmpbt  cJ  tiK  lodiutri^  EductcionaL  Aandatiuu- 

Haik  Hopkins's  brother, AtBUT  HoFXINS(  1 807-  lS  7  l},ns  loi 
uaodAted  with  him  al  Williazna  College,  where  he  graduated 

natbeniaiia  and  naiLral  pliilaiophy  (iS2Q-ig3S),  profeaor 
hatuial  philosophy  and  aslroaamy  (1S3S-1S6S)  and  profess 
of  isltonomy  (1868-1871).  lo  1835  he  organized  and  conducli 
>  Natural  History  Eipediiion  to  Nova  Scoiia,  >aid  to  have  bo 
the  fint  cipediliOD  <^  the  kind 


c,  and  in  i3}7,  t 


1  suggHlion  and  under  t 


wu  buUt  at  Wiilians  College  in  asl 

to  have  been  ihe  Bnt  in  the  United  Slates  built  at  a  csU^e 

exclusively  tor  purposes  of  instruction.    He  died  at  Williams 

town  on  the  14th  of  May  >S73. 
See  Albert  C.  Sew3)l-'i  Lijt  of  Pnfamr  AOtrl  Htt*i^  (■879}- 
BOPXim.    SAMUEL     (1731-igaj},    American    theologian, 

from  whom  the  Hopkinsian  'theology  takes  its  name,  waa  boni 

at  Waterbuiy.  Connecticut,  on  tbe  I7lh  of  September  1711. 

He  graduated  al  Yale  College  in  1741:  studied  divinity  at 

licensed  to  preacb  in  174J,  and  in  December  1743  was  ordained 
paslor  of  the  church  m  the  North  Parish  of  Sheffield,  or  KouH- 
tonick  (now  Great  Banington),  Maisichuselts,  at  that  time  a 
tciall  settlement  of  only  thirty  families.  Then  be  laboured — 
pleaching,  studying  and  writing — until  1764,  for  part  of  the 
lime  (17S1-17JB)  in  intimate  association  with  his  old  teacher, 
Edwards,  whose  call  to  Etockbiidge  he  had  been  instrumental 
in  procuring.  His  Iheological  views  having  met  with  much 
opposition,  however,  he  was  finally  dismissed  from  the  pastorate 
on  tbe  prrtrit  of  want  of  funds  for  his  support.  From  April 
1770  until  his  death  on  the  lolh  of  December  1S03,  he  was 
the  paslor  of  Ihe  Fint  Church  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  though 
during  iT7&'i78o,  while  Newport  was  occupied  by  the  British, 
he  preached  al  Newbuiypoit,  Mass.,  and  al  Canterbury  and 
Stamford,  Conn.  In  1799  be  bad  an  attack  of  paralysis,  (lom 
which  he  never  wholly  recovered.  Hopkins's  theological  views 
have  had  a  powerful  Infiuence  in  America.     Personally  he  was 

In  vigour  of  inlellecl  and  in  strength  and  purity  of  moral  lone 
he  was  hardly  inferior  to  Edwards  himself.  Though  he  was 
originally  a  slave-holder,  lo  him  belongs  Ihe  honour  of  having 
the   Congregational  Biinislets  o(  New 


England  to 


hbyvc 


.ohSs 


be  (oil 


It  though  bilterly  opposed  effotta  are  piobahly  chiefly 
ributed  Ihe  law  of  1774,  which  forbade  the  imporlation 
slaves  into  Rhode  Island,  as  also  that  ol  1784,  which 

ring  March  should  he  free.     His  training  school  for  negro 


pby  11 


,B  of  the 


American  War  of  Independence.  Among  his  publicati 
valuable  Life  and  Ckvacier  of  Jonoikan  Edwards  (1799),  and 
numerous  pamphlets,  addresses  and  sermons,  including  A 
Diatogue  conurniHg  tkt  Slaiery  of  Uu  Africans,  skomnf  U  to  be 
Iki  DUy  and  Inltrtsl  of  Oa  Ameritan  Slala  lo  enandpaU  tU  Oieir 
Afritan  Slates  imi).  nad  A  Diuouru  upm  the  SUae  Trait  and 
tin  History  of  Ihe  Africans  (159J).  His  distinctive  theological 
tenets  are  lo  be  found  in  his  important  woik.  A  System 
of  Dmlrines  CotUainrd  in  Ditint  Rrvelalien,  Explained  and 
Defended  (1793),  which  has  had  an  influence  hardly  inferiot 
to  thai  ewroied  by  the  wriiiogs  ol  Edwards  himsclf.^Tbey  Bv 


be  'nmmnl  ap  IS  loHows:  God  so  rule*  the  unJvene  a*  lo  pm- 
duce  its  highest  happiness,  considered  as  a  whole.  Since  Cod'a 
soverviBnly  is  absolute,  sin  must  be,  by  divine  peimliaion,  a 
meai»  by  srhich  this  happiness  of  the  whole  is  secttred,  tbou^ 
that  this  Is  its  consequence,  renders  it  do  Lesa  heinous  in  tha 
sinna.    Virtue  craisists  in  preference  for  the  good  of  the  whole 

willingly  accept  any  disposition  of  himself  that  God  may  deen) 
wile — a  doctrine  often  called  "  willingness  to  be  damned."  AD 
have  natural  power  lo  choose  the  tight,  and  are  therefore  re- 
sponsible for  their  acts;  but  ail  men  lack  Inclination  to  choose 
the  right  unless  the  eiisting  "  bias  "  of  their  wills  is  transfomied 
by  the  power  of  God  from  self-seeking  into  an  efieelive  iodmaliOD 
towards  virtue.  Hence  preaching  should  demand  instant  sub- 
mission to  God  and  disinterested  goodwiU,  and  should  teach  the 
worthlessnen  of  all  religious  acta  or  dispositions  which  ace  kn 
than  these,  while  recognliini  that  God  can  grant  or  withhold 
Ihe  regenerative  change  at  bis  pleasure. 


HOPKOn,  WILLIAM  {i7gj-TS6&},  English  matbematkluk 
and  geolo^t,  was  bom  at  Kingston-on-Soar,  in  Nottinghtm- 
■hiit,  on  the  ind  of  February  1703.  In  his  youth  be  leuncd 
practical  agriculture  in  Norfolk  and  afterwards  took  an  eitemive 
farm  ui  Suffolk.  In  this  he  was  unsuccessful.  Al  the  age  ol 
thirty  be  entered  St  Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  taking  hia 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1817  as  seventh  wrangler  and  M.A.  in  iSjo. 
In  i8jj  he  published  EUmnilt  0/  Tn'finwqefry.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  Enalhematical  knowledge,  and  became  emi- 
nently successful  as  a  private  tutor,  many  of  his  pupils  altalning 
high  distinction.  About  1833,  through  meeting  Sedgwick  at 
Barmouth  and  joining  him  in  several  excursions,  he  became 
intensely  inteiesled  in  geology.  Thereafter,  in  papers  published 
by  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  and  the  Geological 
Society  ol  London,  he  entered  largely  into  malbematical  in- 
quiries connected  with  geology,  dealing  with  the  effects  which 
an  elevatoiy  force  acting  from  below  would  produce  on  a  portioa 
of  Ihe  earth's  ciust,  in  lissures,  faults,  lie.  In  Ibis  way  he  dis- 
cussed Ihe  elevation  and  denudation  of  the  Lake  district,  the 
Wealden  area,  and  the  Bas  Boulonnais.  He  wrote  also  on  tbe 
motion  of  glaciers  and  Ihe  transport  of  erratic  blocka.     So  ably 

WoUasion  medal  was  awarded  lo  him  by  Ihe  Geological  Society 
ol  London;  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected  president. 
In  his  second  address  (iSjj)  he  ccilidied  Clie  de  Beaumont's 
theory  of  the  elevation  o(  mouatain-chalos  and  showed  the 
imperfect  evidtnce  on  which  It  rested.  He  broughi  before  the 
(kological  Society  in  iSji  an  imponani  paper  On  Uu  Caustt 
wkiclimajliave produaJ cknigei  iniMe  Earth's luprrfiiiiU  Tempera- 

of  various  aubslances  for  heal,  and  on  the  effect  of  pressure 
on  Ihe  temperature  of  fusion  of  difleient  bodies.     He  died  at 
Cambridge  on  the  rjifa  of  October  1866. 
Obituary  by  W.  W.  Smyth,  <n  Quarl.  Jium.  Ceti.  Sec.  (iU;}, 

HOFtOHSOH,  FlIANaS  (1737-1791),  American  author  and 

was  bom  In  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  ind  of  October 
IJJ7.  He  was  a  son  of  Thomas  Hopkinson  (170^1751),  ■ 
piomlBent  bwyer  ol  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  first  trustee*  o( 

■     ~"       ■!lphia,nowtheUnivers;iyofPennsylvinl». 

of   the   American    Philosophical   SocM 
ludent  to  enter  the  College  of  .FUlad4 ' 
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from  which  he  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1757  and  his 
nuBter's  degree  in  X760.  He  then  studied  law  in  the  office  in 
Philadelphia  of  Benjamin  Chew,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1761.  Removing  after  1768  to  Bordentown,  New  Jersey, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  council  of  that  colony  in  1774. 
On  the  approach  of  the  War  of  Independence  he  identified 
himself  with  the  patriot  or  whig  element  in  the  colony,  and  in 
X776  and  Z777  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress. 
He  served  on  the  committee  appointed  to  frame  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  executed,  with  John  Nixon  (1733-1808)  and  John 
Wharton,  the  "  business  of  the  navy"  under  the  direction  of 
the  marine  committee,  and  acted  for  a  time  as  treasurer  of  the 
Continental  loan  office.  From  1779  to  2789  he  was  judge  of 
the  court  of  admiralty  in  Pennsylvania,  and  from  1790  until 
his  death  was  United  States  district  judge  for  that  state.  He 
was  famous  for  his  versatility,  and  besides  being  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  jurist  and  political  leader,  was  "a  mathematician,  a 
chemist,  a  physicist,  a  mechanician,  an  inventor,  a  musician 
and  a  composer  of  music,  a  man  of  literary  knowledge  and 
practice,  a  writer  of  airy  and  dainty  songs,  a  clever  artist  with 
pendl  and  brush  and  a  humorist  of  unmistakeable  power" 
(Tyler,  Literary  History  oj  the  American  Revolutian).  It  is  as 
a  writer,  however,  that  he  will  be  remembered.  He  ranks  as 
one  of  the  three  leading  satirists  on  the  patriot  ude  during  the 
War  of  Independence.  His  ballad.  The  Battle  of  Ike  Kegs  (1778), 
was  long  exceedingly  popular.  To  alarm  the  British  force  at 
Philadelphia  the  Americans  floated  kegs  charged  with  gun- 
powder  down  the  Delaware  river  towards  that  dty,  and  the 
British,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  shipping,  fired  with  cannon 
and  small  arms  at  everything  they  saw  floating  in  the  river. 
Hopkinsoh's  ballad  b  an  imaginative  expansion  of  the  actual 
facts.  To  the  cause  of  the  revolution  this  ballad,  says  Professor 
Tyler,  "  was  perhaps  worth  as  much  just  then  as  the  winning 
of  a  considerable  battle."  Hopkinson's  principal  writings  are 
The  PreUy  Story  (1774),  A  Prophecy  (1776)  and  The  Political 
Catechism  (1777).  Among  his  songs  may  be  mentioned 
The  Treaty  and  The  New  Roof,  a  Song  for  Federal  Mechanics; 
and  the  best  known  of  his  satirical  pieces  are  Typographical 
Method  of  conducting  a  Quarrd,  Essay  on  White  Washing  and 
Modem  Learning.  His  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Occasional 
Writings  were  published  at  Philadelphia  in  3  vols.,  1792. 

His  son,  Joseph  Hopkinson  (1770-1842),  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1786,  studied  law,  and  was  a 
Federalist  member  of  the  national  House  of  Representatives  in 
X815--1819,  Federal  judge  of  the  Eastern  Dbtrict  of  Pennsylvania 
from  1828  until  his  death,  and  a  member  of  the  state  con- 
stitutional  convention  of  1837.  He  is  better  known,  however, 
as  the  author  of  the  patriotic  anthem  "  Hail  Columbia  "  (1798). 

HOPKINSON,  JOHN  (1849-1898),  English  engineer  and 
physicist,  was  born  in  Manchester  on  thft  27th  of  July  1849. 
Before  he  was  sixteen  he  attended  lectures  at  Owens  College, 
and  at  eighteen  he  gained  a  mathematical  scholarship  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  ini87i  as  senior  wrangler 
and  first  Smith's  prizeman,  having  previously  taken  the  degree 
of  D.Sc.  at  London  University  and  won  a  Whitworth  scholar- 
ship. Although  elected  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college,  he  stayed 
up  at  Cambridge  only  for  a  very  short  time,  preferring  to  learn 
practical  engineering  as  a  pupil  in  the  works  in  which  his  father 
was  a  partner.  But  there  his  stay  was  equally  short,  for  in  1872 
he  undertook  the  duties  of  engineering  manager  in  the  glass 
manufactories  of  Messrs  Chance  Brothers  and  Company  at 
Birmingham.  Six  years  later  he  removed  to  London,  and 
while  continuing  to  act  as  scientific  adviser  to  Messrs  Chance, 
established  a  most  successful  practice  as  a  consulting  engineer. 
His  work. was  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  electrical,  and 
his  services  were  in  great  demand  as  an  expert  witness  in  patent 
cases.  In  1890  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Siemens  labora- 
tory at  King's  College,  London,  with  the  title  of  professor  of 
electrical  engineering.  His  death  occurred  prematurely  on  the 
27th  of  August  1898,  when  he  was  killed,  together  with  one  son 
and  two  daughters,  by  an  accident  the  nature  of  which  was 
never  precisely  ascertained,  while  climbing  the  Petite  Dent 


de  Veisivi,  above  Evolena.  Dr  Hopkinson  pcesentcd  a  nn 
combination  of  practical  with  theoretical  ability,  and  his  idueve- 
ments  in  pure  scientific  research  are  not  less  intrinsicaUy  notabk 
than  the  skill  with  which  he  applied  their  results  to  the  solution 
of  concrete  engineering  problems.  Hb  original  w<h^  is  contained 
in  more  than  sixty  papers,  all  written  with  a  complete  mastery 
both  of  style  and  of  subject-matter.  His  name  is  best  known 
in  connexion  with  electricity  and  magnetism.  On  the  one  hand 
he  worked  out  the  general  theory  of  the  magnetic  circuit  ia 
the  dynamo  (in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Edward),  and 
the  tbeory  of  alternating  currents,  and  conducted  a  k>ng  series 
of  observations  on  the  phenomena  attending  magnetisation  ia 
iron,  nickel  and  the  curious  alloys  of'  the  two  which  can  exist 
both  in  a  magnetic  and  non-magnetic  state  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture. On  the  other  hand,  by  the  application  of  the  principles 
he  thus  elucidated  he  furthered  to  an  immense  extent  the  em- 
ployment of  electridty  for  the  purposes  of  daily  life.  As  regards 
the  generation  of  electric  energy,  by  pointing  out  defects  of 
design  in  the  dynamo  as  it  existed  about  1878,  and  showing 
how  important  improvements  were  to  be  effected  in  its  con- 
struction, he  was  largely  instrumental  in  converting  it  from 
a  clumsy  and  wasteful  appliance  into  one  of  the  most  efficient 
known  to  the  engineer.  Again,  as  regards  the  distribution 
of  the  current,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  development  of  the 
three-wire  system  and  the  closed-circuit  transformer,  wfaSe 
electric  traction  had  to  thank  him  for  the  series-parallel  method 
of  working  motors.  During  his  residence  in  Biimin^iam, 
Messrs  Chance  being  makers  of  glass  for  use  in  lighthouse  lamps, 
his  attention  was  naturally  turned  to  problems  of  lighthnwie 
illumination,  and  he  was  able  to  devise  improvem/ents  in  both 
the  catoptric  and  dioptric  methods  for  concentrating  and 
directing  the  beam.  He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  groop* 
flashing  system  as  a  means  of  differentiating  lights,  and  in- 
vented an  arrangement  for  carrying  it  into  effect  opticaQyi 
his  plan  being  first  adopted  for  the  catoptric  light  of  the  RMyd 
Sovereign  lightship,  in  the  English  Channel  off  Beachy  Head. 
Moreo\'er,  his  association  with  glass  manufacture  led  him  to 
study  the  refractive  indices  of  different  kinds  of  glaaa ;  he 
further  undertook  abstruse  researches  on  electrostatic  capacity, 
the  phenomena  of  the  residual  charge,  and  other 
arising  out  of  Clerk  Maxwell's  electro-magnetic  theory. 

His  original  papers  were  collected  and  published,  with  a 
by  his  son,  in  1901. 

HOPKINSVILLB.  a  dty  and  the  county-seat  of  Christiaa 
county,  Kentucky,  U.S.A.,  about  150  m.  S.W.  of  LouisviUe. 
Pop.  (1890)  5833;  (1900)  7280  (3243  negroes);  (1910)  9419. 
The  city  is  served  by  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  railways.  It  is  the  seat  of  Bethel  Female  CoQege 
(Baptist,  founded  1854),  of  South  Kentucky  College  (Christiaa; 
co-educational;  chartered  1849)  and  of  the  Western  Kentucky 
Asylum  for  the  Insane.  The  city's  chief  interest  is  in  the  tobacco 
industry;  it  has  also  considerable  trade  in  other  agricxilturd 
products  and  in  coal;  and  its  manufactures  include  carriagES 
and  wagons,  bricks,  lime,  flour  and  dressed  lumber.  Wbea 
Christian  county  was  formed  from  Logan  county  in  I797» 
Hopkinsville,  formerly  called  Elizabethtown,  became  the  countj^ 
seat,  and  was  renamed  in  honour  of  Samuel  Hopkins  (c.  1750' 
1819),  an  officer  of  the  Continental  Army  in  the  War  ni  lade^ 
pendence,  a  pioneer  settler  in  Kentucky,  and  a  representative  is 
Congress  from  Kentucky  in  18x3-1 8x5.  In  2798  HopkinsvSk 
was  incorporated. 

HOPPNER,  JOHN  (1758-18x0),  English  portrait-painter,  was 
bom,  it  is  said,  on  the  4th  of  ^pril  X758  at  WhitedupeL 
His  father  was  of  German  extractuSn,  and  his  mother  was  oae 
of  the  German  attendants  at  the  royal  palace.  Hoppner  was 
consequently  brought  early  under  the  notice  aiul  received 
the  patronage  of  Geoige  III.,  whose  regard  for  him  gave  rise 
to  unfounded  scandal.  As  a  boy  he  was  a  chorister  at  the  loysl 
chapel,  but  showing  strong  inclination  for  art,  he  in  1775  entcied 
as  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1778  he  took  a  sihrcr 
medal  for  drawing  from  the  Ufe,  and  in  X782  the  AcadcBT^ 
highest  award,  the  gold  medal  for  historical  iMunting,  hbaoblect 
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being  King  Lear.  He  first  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1780.  His  earliest  love  was  for  landscape,  but  necessity 
obliged  him  to  turn  to  the  more  lucrative  business  of  portrait- 
painting.  At  once  successful,  he  had,  throughout  life,  the  most 
fashionable  and  wealthy  sitters,  and  was  the  greatest  rival  of  the 
growing  attraction  of  Lawrence.  Ideal  subjects  were  very  rarely 
attempted  by  Hoppner,  though  a  "  Sleeping  Venus,"  "  BeUsarius," 
"  Jupiter  and  lo,"  a  "  Bacchante  "  and  "  Cupid  and  Psyche  "  are 
mentioned  among  his  works.  The  prince  of  Wales  especially 
patronized  him,  and  many  of  his  finest  portraits  are  in  the  state 
apartments  at  St  James's  Palace,  the  best  perhaps  being  those  of 
the  prince,  the  dulce  and  duchess  of  York,  of  Lord  Rodney  and 
of  Lord  Nelson.  Among  his  other  sitters  were  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Wellington,  Frere  and  Sir  George  Beaumont.  Competent  judges 
have  deemed  his  most  successful  works  to  be  his  portraits  of 
women  and  children.  A  Series  of  Portraits  of  Ladies  was  published 
by  him  in  1803,  and  a  volume  of  translations  of  Eastern  tales  into 
English  verse  in  1805.  The  verse  is  of  but  mediocre  quality. 
In  his  later  years  Hoppner  suffered  from  a  chronic  disease  of 
the  liver;  he  died  on  the  33rd  of  January  xSxo.  He  was  con- 
fessedly an  imitator  of  Reynolds.  When  first  painted,  his 
works  were  much  admired  for  the  brilliancy  and  harmony  of 
their  colouring,  but  the  injury  due  to  destructive  mediums 
and  lapse  of  time  which  many  of  them  suffered  caused  a  great 
depreciation  in  his  reputation.  The  appearance,  however, 
of  some  of  his  pictures  in  good  condition  has  shown  that  his 
fame  as  a  brilliant  colourist  was  well  founded.  His  drawing 
is  faulty,  but  his  touch  has  qualities  of  breadth  and  freedom 
that  give  to  his  paintings  a  faint  reflection  of  the  charm  of 
Reynolds.  Hoppner  was  a  man  of  great  social  power,  and  had 
the  knowledge  and  accomplishments  of  a  man  of  the  world. 

The  best  account  of  Hoppner's  life  and  paintings  is  the  exhaustive 
work  by  William  McKay  and  W.  Roberts  (1909). 

HOP-SCOTCH  ("  scotch,"  to  score),  an  old  English  children's 
game  in  which  a  small  object,  like  a  flat  stone,  is  kicked  by  the 
player,  while  hopping,  from  one  division  to  another  of  an  oblong 
space  marked  upon  the  ground  and  divided  into  a  number  of 
divisions,  usually  xo  or  12.  These  divisions  are  numbered,  and 
the  stone  must  rest  successively  in  each.  Should  it  rest  upon 
a  line  or  go  out  of  the  division  aimed  for,  the  player  loses.  In 
order  to  win  a  player  must  drive  the  stone  into  each  division 
and  back  to  the  starting-point. 

i  HOPTON,  RALPH  HOPTON,  Baron  (X59S-X652),  Royalist 
commander  in  the  English  Civil  War,  was  the  son  of  Robert 
Hopton  of  Witham,  Somerset.  He  appears  to  have  been  educated 
at  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  and  to  have  served  in  the  army 
of  the  Elector  Palatine  in  the  early  campaigns  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  and  in  1634  he  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment 
raised  in  England  to  serve  in  Mansfeld's  army.  Charles  I., 
at  bis  coronation,  made  Hopton  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  In  the 
poh'tical  troubles  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  Hopton,  as  member  of  parliament  successively  for  Bath, 
Somerset  and  Wells,  at  first  opposed  the  royal  policy,  but  after 
Strafford's  attainder  (for  which  he  voted)  he  gradually  became 
an  ardent  supporter  of  Charles,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Great  Rebellion  (g.v.)  he  was  made  lieutenant-general  under 
the  marquess  of  Hertford  in  the  west.  His  first  achievement 
was  the  rallying  of  Cornwall  to  the  royal  cause,  his  next  to 
carry  the  war  from  that  county  into  Devonshire.  In  May  1643 
he  won  the  brilliant  victory  of  Stratton,  in  June  he  overran 
Devonshire,  and  on  the  5th  of  July  he  inflicted  a  severe  defeat 
on  Sir  William  Waller  at  Lansdown.  In  the  last  action  he  was. 
severely  wounded  by  the  explosion  of  a  powder-wagon  and  he 
was  soon  after  shut  up  in  Devizes  by  Waller,  where  he  defended 
himself  until  relieved  by  the  victory  of  Roundway  Down  on  the 
13th  of  July.  He  was  soon  afterwards  created  Baron  Hopton 
of  Stratton.  But  his  successes  in  the  west  were  cut  short  by 
the  defeat  of  Cheriton  or  Alrestord  in  March  1644.  After  this 
he  served  in  the  western  campaign  under  Charles's  own  com 
mand,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  war,  after  Lord  Goring 
left  England,he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  royal 
which  his  predecessor  had  allowed  to  waste  away  in  indiM 


It  was  no  longer  possible  to  stem  the  tide  of  the  parliament's 
victory,  and  Hopton,  defeated  in  his  last  stand  at  Torrington 
on  the  x6th  of  February  1646,  surrendered  to  Fairfax.  Sub- 
sequently he  accompanied  the  prince  of  Wales  in  his  attempts 
to  prolong  the  war  in  the  Scilly  and  Channel  Islands.  But  his 
downright  loyalty  was  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  con- 
cession and  compromise  which  prevailed  in  the  prince's  councfl 
in  X649-1650,  and  he  withdrew  from  active  participation  in  the 
cause  of  royah'sm.  He  died,  still  in  exile,  at  Bruges  in  September 
1652.  The  peerage  became  extinct  at  his  death.  The  king. 
Prince  Charles  and  the  governing  circle  appreciated  the  merits 
of  their  faithful  lieutenant  less  than  did  his  enemies  Waller 
and  Fairfax,  the  former  of  whom  wrote,  "  hostility  itself  cannot 
violate  my  friendship  to  your  person,"  while  the  latter  ^)oke 
of  him  as  "  one  whom  we  honour  and  esteem  above  any  other  of 
your  party." 

HOR,  MOUNT  (nn),  the  scene  in  the  Bible  of  Aaron's  death, 
situated  "  in  the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom  "  (Num.  xxxiii.  37). 
Since  the  time  of  Josephus  it  has  been  identified  with  the  JeM 
Nehi  ffarUn  ("  Mountain  of  the  Prophet  Aaron  "),  a  twin-peaked 
mountain  4780  ft.  above  the  sea-level  (6072  ft.  above  the  Dead 
Sea)  in  the  Edomite  Mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan- 
Arabah  valley.  On  the  summit  is  a  shrine  said  to  cover  the 
grave  of  Aaron.  Some  modem  investigators  dissent  from  this 
identificatioh:  k.  Clay  Trumbull  prefers  the  Jebel  Madira, 
a  peak  north-west  of  *Ain  Kadis.  Another  Mount  Hor  is  men- 
tioned in  Num.  xxxiv.  7,  8,  as  on  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  prospective  conquests  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  perhaps  to  be 
identified  with  Hermon.  It  has  been  doubtfully  suggested  that 
for  Hor  we  should  here  read  Hadrach,  the  name  of  a  northern 
country  near  Damascus,  mentioned  only  once  in  the  Bible 
(Zech.ix.1).  (R.  A.  S.  M.) 

HORACE  [QuiNTUS  Horatius  Flaccus]  (65-8  b.c),  the 
famous  Roman  poet,  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  December  65  B.C.  at 
Venusia,  on  the  borders  of  Lucania  and  Apulia  (Sat.  ii.  x.  54).' 
The  town,  originally  a  colony 'of  veterans,  appears  to  have  long 
maintained  its  military  traditions,  and  Horace  was  early  imbued 
with  a  profound  respect  for  the  indomitable  valour  and  industry 
of  the  Italian  soldier.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  poet 
was  not  brought  up  in  the  town  itself,  at  least  he  did  not  attend 
the  town  school  (Sal.  i.  6.  72)  and  was  much  in  the  neighbouring 
country,  of  whidi,  though  he  was  but  a  child  when  be  left  it, 
he  retained  always  a  vivid  and  affectionate  memory.  The 
mountains  near  and  far,  the  little  villages  on  the  hillsides,  the 
woods,  the  roaring  Aufidus,  the  mossy  spring  of  Bandusia, 
after  which  he  named  another  spring  on  his  Sabine  farm— these 
scenes  were  always  dear  to  him  and  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  his  poetry  (e.g.  Carm.  iii.  4  and  30,  iv.  9).  We  may  thus 
trace  some  of  the  germs  of  his  poetical  inspiration,  as  well  as 
of  his  moral  sympathies,  to  the  early  years  which  he  spent  near 
Venusia.  But  the  most  important  moral  influence  of  his  youth 
was  the  training  and  example  of  his  father,  of  whose  worth, 
affectionate  solicitude  and  homely  wisdom  Horace  has  given 
a  most  pleasing  and  life-like  picture  (Sjt.  i.  6.  70,  &c.).  He  was 
a  freedman  by  position;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  had  been 
originally  a  slave  of  the  town  of  Venusia,  and  on  his  emancipation 
had  received  the  gentile  name  of  Horatius  from  the  Horatian 
tribe  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Venusia  were  enrolled.  After 
his  emancipation  he  acquired  by  the  occupation  of  "  coactor  " 
(a  collector  of  the  payments  made  at  public  auctions,  or,  according 
to  another  interpretation,  a  collector  61  taxes)  suffident  means 
to  enable  him  to  buy  a  small  farm,  to  make  sufficient  provision 
for  the  future  of  his  son  (Sat.  i.  4. 108),  and  to  take  him  to  Rome 
to  give  him  the  advantage  of  the  best  education  there.  To  his 
care  Horace  attributes,  not  only  the  intellectual  training  which 
enabled  him  in  later  life  to  take  his  place  among  the  best  men  of 
Rome,  but  also  his  immunity  from  the  baser  forms  of  moral 
evil  (Sat.  i.  6.  68.  &c.).  To  his  practical  teaching  be  attributes 
also  his  tendency  to  moralize  and  to  observe  character  iSai.  f. 
) — the  tendency  which  enabled  him  to  becOMj 
painter  of  social  life  and  manners  wUcb  tkaaifl 
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In  one  of  his  latest  writings  (Episl.  ii.  3. 43,  &c.)  Horace  gives 
a  further  account  of  bis  education;  but  we  hear  no  more  of  his 
father,  nor  is  there  any  allusion  in  his  writings  to  the  existence 
of  any  other  member  of  his  family  or  any  other  relative.  After 
the  ordinary  grammatical  and  literary  training  at  Rome,  he 
went  (45  B.C.)  to  Athens,  the  most  famous  school  of  philosophy, 
as  Rhodes  was  of  oratory;  and  he  describes  himself  while  there 
as  "  searching  after  truth  among  the  groves  of  Academus  "  as 
well  as  advancing  in  literary  accomplishment  His  pleasant 
residence  there  was  interrupted  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war.  Following  the  example  of  his  young  associates,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  cause  of  Brutus,  whom  he  seems  to  have  accom- 
panied to  Asia,  probably  as  a  member  of  his  staff;  and  he 
served  at  the  battle  of  Philippi  in  the  post  of  military  tribune. 
He  shared  in  the  rout  which  followed  the  battle,  and  henceforth, 
though  he  was  not  less  firm  in  his  conviction  that  some  causes 
were  worth  fighting  for  and  dying  for,  he  had  but  a  poor  opinion 
of  his  own  soldierly  qualities. 

He  returned  to  Rome  shortly  after  the  battle,  stripped  of  his 
property,  which  formed  part  of  the  land  confiscated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  soldiers  of  Octavianus  and  Antony.  It  may  have 
been  at  this  time  that  he  encountered  the  danger  of  shipwreck, 
which  he  mentions  among  the  perils  from  which  his  life  had  been 
protected  by  supernatural  aid  {Carm.  iii.  4.  28).  He  procured 
in  some  way  the  post  of  a  clerkship  in  the  quaestor's  office,  and 
about  three  years  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  was  introduced 
by  Virgil  and  Varius  to  Maecenas.  This  was  the  turning-point 
<rf  his  fortunes.  He  owed  his  friendship  with  the  greatest  of 
literary  patrons  to  his  personal  merits  rather  than  to  his  poetic 
fame;  for  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Maecenas  before  the 
first  book  of  the  Satires  (his  first  published  work)  appeared. 
He  tells  us  in  one  of  his  Satires  (i.  10. 31)  that  his  earliest  ambition 
was  to  write  Greek  verses.  In  giving  this  direction  to  his 
ambition,  he  was  probably  influenced  by  his  admiration  of  the 
old  iambic  and  lyrical  poets  whom  he  has  made  the  models 
of  his  own  Epodes  and  Odes.  Hh  common  sense  as  well  as  his 
national  feeling  fortunately  saved  him  from  becoming  a  second- 
rate  Greek  versifier  in  an  age  when  poetic  inspiration  had  passed 
from  Greece  to  Italy,  and  the  living  language  of  Rome  was  a 
more  fitting  vehicle  for  the  new  feelings  and  interests  of  men 
than  the  echoes  of  the  old  Ionian  or  Aeolian  melodies.  His 
earliest  Latin  compositions  were,  as  he  tells  us,  written  under 
the  instigation  of  poverty;  and  they  alone  betray  any  trace  of 
the  bitterness  of  spirit  which  the  defeat  of  his  hopes  and  the 
hardships  which  he  had  to  encounter  on  his  first  return  to  Rome 
may  have  temporarily  produced  on  him.  Some  of  the  Epodes, 
of  the  nature  of  personal  and  licentious  lampoons,  and  the  second 
Satire  of  book  i.,  in  which  there  is  some  trace  of  an  angry  republi- 
can feeling,  belong  to  these  early  compositions.  But  by  the  time 
the  first  book  of  Satires  was  completed  and  published  (35  B.C.) 
his  temper  had  recovered  its  natural  serenity,  and,  though  he 
had  not  yet  attained  to  the  height  of  his  fortunes,  his  personal 
position  was  one  of  comfort  and  security,  and  his  intimate 
relation  with  the  leading  men  in  literature  and  social  rank  was 
firmly  established. 

'  About  a  year  after  the  publication  of  this  first  book  of  Satires 
Maecenas  presented  him  with  a  farm  among  the  Sabine  hills, 
near  the  modern  Tivoli.  This  secured  him  pecuniary  independ- 
ence; it  satisfied  the  love  of  nature  which  had  been  implanted 
in  him  during  the  early  years  spent  on  the  Venusian  farm;  and 
it  afforded  him  a  welcome  escape  from  the  distractions  of  city 
life  and  the  dangers  of  a  Roman  autumn.  Many  passages  in  the 
Satires,  Odes  and  Epistles  express  the  happiness  and  pride 
with  which  the  thought  of  his  own  valley  filled  him,  and  the 
interest  which  he  took  in  the  simple  and  homely  ways  of  his 
country  neighbours.  The  inspiration  of  the  Satires  came  from 
the  heart  of  Rome;  the  feeling  of  many  of  the  Odes  comes  direct 
from  the  Sabine  hills;  and  even  the  meditative  spirit  of  the 
later  Epistles  tells  of  the  leisure  and  peace  of  quiet  days  spent 
among  books,  or  in  the  open  air,  at  a  distance  from  "  the  smoke, 
wealth  and  tumult  "  of  the  great  metropolis. 

The  second  book  of  Satires  was  published  in  99  HX.,  the 


Epodes  (spoken  of  by  himself  as  iambO  apparently  aboot  a  yta 
earlier,  though  many  of  them  are,  as  r^ards  the  date  61  thdr 
composition,  to  be  ranked  among  the  earliest  extant  writiagi 
of  Horace.  In  one  of  his  EpistUs  (i.  19.  25)  be  rests  hs  fint 
claim  to  originality  on  his  having  introduced  into  Latham  the 
metres  and  spirit  of  Archibchus  of  Faros.  He  may  have  natunl- 
ized  some  special  form  of  metre  employed  by  that  poet,  and  it 
may  be  (as  Th.  PlUsz  has  suggested)  that  we  should  see  in  the 
£^iN^  a  tone  of  mockery  and  parody.  But  his  personal  lanqwoos 
are  the  least  successful  of  his  works;  while  those  Epodes  whidi 
treat  of  other  subjects  in  a  poetical  spirit  are  inferior  in  metiical 
effect,  and  in  truth  and  freshness  of  feeling,  botb  to  the  Ughter 
lyrics  of  Catullus  and  to  his  own  later  and  nx>re  carefully 
meditated  Odes,  The  Epodes,  if  they  are  serious  at  aD,  are 
chiefly  interesting  as  a  record  of  the  personal  fedings  of  Horace 
during  the  years  which  immediately  followed  his  return  to  Rome, 
and  as  a  prelude  to  the  higher  art  and  in^iration  of  the  fim 
three  books  of  the  Odes,  which  were  published  together  about  the 
end  of  24  or  the  beginning  of  23  b.c.^  The  composition  <rf  tluse 
Odes  extended  over  several  years,  but  all  the  most  important 
among  them  belong  to  the  years  between  the  battle  of  AcUum 
and  24  B.C.  His  lyrical  poetry  is  thus,  not,  like  that  of  CatuDus, 
the  ardent  utterance  of  his  youth,  but  the  mature  and  finished 
workmanship  of  his  manhood.  The  state  of  public  affairs  wu 
more  favourable  than  it  had  been  since  the  outbreak  of  the  dv3 
war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  for  the  appearance  of  lyrical 
poetry.  Peace,  order  and  national  unity  had  been  secured  by 
the  triumph  of  Augustus,  and  the  enthusiasm  in  favour  o(  the 
new  government  had  not  yet  been  chilled  by  experience  <d  fts 
repressing  influence.  The  poet's  circumstances  were,  af  the 
same  time,  most  favourable  for  the  exerdse  of  his  lyrical  gift 
during  these  years.  He  lived  partly  at  Rome,  partly  at  hii 
Sabine  farm,  varying  his  residence  occasionally  1^  visits  to 
Tibur,  Praeneste  or  Baiae.  His  intimacy  with  Maecenas  was 
strengthened  and  he  had  become  the  familiar  friend  of  the  great 
minister.  He  was  treated  with  distinction  by  Augustus,  and  by 
the  foremost  men  in  Roman  society.  He  complains  occasionallf 
that  the  pleasures  of  his  youth  are  passing  from  him,  bat  be 
does  so  in  the  spirit  of  a  temperate  Epicurean,  who  f<Mind  oev 
enjoyments  in  life  as  the  sest  for  the  old  enjo3rmcnts  decayed, 
and  who  considered  the  wisdom  and  meditative  qurit— **tbe 
philosophic  mind  that  years  had  brought " — an  ample  coeftpeMS- 
tion  for  the  extinct  fires  of  his  youth. 

About  four  years  after  the  pubh'cation  of  the  three  boob 
of  Odes,  the  first  book  of  the  EpistUs  appeared,  introdnced, 
as  his  Epodes^  Satires  and  Odes  had  been,  by  a  special  addres 
to  Maecenas.  From  these  EpistUs,  as  compared  with  the  Satiret, 
we  gather  that  he  had  gradually  adopted  a  more  retired  tod 
meditative  life,  and  had  become  fonder  of  the  country  and  of 
study,  and  that,  while  owing  allegiance  to  no  school  or  sect  of 
philosophy,  he  was  framing  for  himself  a  scheme  of  life,  ms 
endeavouring  to  conform  to  it,  and  was  bent  on  inculcating  it  oi 
others.  He  maintained  his  old  friendships,  and  continued  to 
form  new  intimacies,  especially  with  younger  men  engaged 
in  public  affairs  or  animated  by  literary  ambition.  After  tbe 
death  of  Virgil  he  was  recognised  as  pre-eminently  tbe  grestert 
living  poet,  and  was  accordingly  called  upon  by  Augustus  to 
compose  the  sacred  hynm  for  the  celebration  of  the  secular 
games  in  17  B.C.  About  four  years  later  he  published  the  fourth 
book  of  Odes  (about  13  B.C.)  having  been  called  upon  to  do  so 
by  the  emperor,  in  order  that  the  victories  of  his  stepsons 
Drusus  and  Tiberius  over  the  Rhaeti  and  Vindclid  mi^  be 
worthily  celebrated.  He  lived  about  five  years  longer,  and 
during  these  years  published  the  second  book  of  EpistUs,  and  tbe 
EpistU  to  the  Pisos,  more  generally  known  as  the  "  Ars  pcettu." 
These  later  Epistles  are  mainly  devoted  to  literary  critidan, 
with  the  especial  object  of  vindicating  the  poetic  claims  ofbis 
own  age  over  those  of  the  age  of  Ennius  and  the  other  eaily 

*  The  date  is  determined  by  the  poem  on  the  death  of  Quiatifias 
Varus  (who  died  2^  B.C.).  and  by  the  reference  in  Ode  L  »  to  tbe 
young  Marcellus  (died  in  autumn  23  B.C.)  as  still  alive.  Cf.  Wickhsa't 
Introduction  to  the  Odes. 
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poets  of  Rome.  He  might  have  been  expected,  as  a  great  critic 
and  lawgiver  on  literature,  to  have  ezerdsied  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  future  poetry  of  his  country,  and  to  have  apf^ed  as  much 
wisdom  to  the  theory  of  his  own  art  as  to  that  of  a  right  life. 
But  his  critical  Epistles  are  chiefly  devoted  to  a  controversial 
attack  on  the  older  writers  and  to  the  exposition  of  the  laws  of 
dramatic  poetry,  on  which  his  own  powers  had  never  been 
exercised,  and  for  which  either  the  genius  or  circumstances 
of  the  Romans  were  unsuited.  The  same  subordination  of 
imagination  and  enthusiasm  to  good  sense  and  sober  judgment 
characterizes  his  opinions  on  poetry  as  on  morals. 

He  died  somewhat  suddenly  on  the  xyth  of  November  of  the 
3rear  8  B.C  He  left  Augustus  to  see  after  his  affairs,  and  was 
buried  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  near  Maecenas. 

Horace  is  one  of  the  few  writers,  ancient  or  modem,  who 
have  written  a  great  deal  about  themselves  without  laying 
themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  weakness  or  egotism.  His 
chief  claim  to  Uteraxy  originality  is  not  that  on  which  he  himself 
rested  his  hopes  of  immortality — that  of  being  the  first  to  adapt 
certain  lyrical  metres  to  the  Latin  tongue — but  rather  that  of 
being  the  first  of  those  whose  works  have  reached  us  who 
establishes  a  personal  relation  with  his  reader,  speaks  to  him 
as  a  familiar  friend,  gives  him  good  advice,  tells  him  the  story 
of  his  life,  and  shares  with  him  his  private  tastes  and  pleasures — 
and  all  this  without  any  loss  of  self-respect,  any  want  of  modesty, 
or  breach  of  good  manners,  and  in  a  style  so  lively  and  natural 
that  each  new  generation  of  readers  might  fancy  that  he  was 
addressing  them  personally  and  speaking  to  them  on  subjects 
of  every  day  modem  interest.  In  his  self -portraiture,  far  from 
wishing  to  make  himself  out  better  or  greater  than  he  was,  he 
seems  to  write  under  the  influence  of  an  ironical  restraint  which 
checks  him  in  the  utterance  of  his  highest  moral  teaching  and  of 
his  poetical  enthusiasm.  He  affords  us  some  indications  of  his 
personal  appearance,  as  where  he  speaks  of  the  "nigros  angusta 
fronte  capillos"  of  his  youth,  and  describes  himself  after 
be  had  completed  his  forty-fourth  December  as  of  small 
stature,  prematurely  grey  and  fond  of  basking  in  the  sun 
{Episi.  i.  20.  24). 

In  his  later  years  his  health  became  weaker  or  more  uncertain, 
and  this  caused  a  considerable  change  in  his  habits,  tastes  and 
places  of  residence.  It  inclined  him  more  to  a  life  of  retirement 
and  simplicity,  and  also  it  stimulated  his  tendency  to  self- 
introspection  and  self-culture.  In  his  more  vigorous  years,  when 
he  lived  much  in  Roman  society,  he  claims  to  have  acted  in  all 
his  relations  to  others  in  accordance  with  the  standard  recognized 
among  men  of  honour  in  every  age,  to  have  been  charitably 
indulgent  to  the  weakness  of  his  friends,  and  to  have  been 
exempt  from  petty  jealousies  and  the  spirit  of  detraction. 
If  ever  he  deviates  from  his  ordinary  vein  of  irony  and  quiet 
sense  into  earnest  indignation,  it  is  in  denouncing  conduct 
involving  treachery  or  malice  in  the  relations  of  friends  {Sat. 
L  4.  81,  &c.). 

t  He  claims  to  be  and  evidently  aims  at  being  independent 
of  fortune,  superior  to  luxury,  exempt  both  from  the  sordid 
cares  of  avarice  and  the  coarser  forms  of  profligacy.  At  the 
same  time  he  makes  a  frank  confession  of  indolence  and  of 
occasional  failure  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ideal  self-mastery.  He 
admits  his  irascibility,  his  love  of  pleasure,  his  sensitiveness 
to  opinion,  and  some  touch  of  vanity  or  at  least  of  gratified 
ambition  arising  out  of  the  favour  which  through  all  his  life 
he  had  enjoyed  from  those  much  above  him  in  social  station 
{Epist.  i.  20.  23).  Yet  there  appears  no  trace  of  any  unworthy 
deference  in  Horace's  feelings  towards  the  great.  Even  towards 
Augustus  he  maintained  his  attitude  of  independence,  by 
declining  the  office  of  private  secretary  which  the  emperor 
lirished  to  force  upon  him;  and  he  did  so  with  such  tact  as 
neither  to  give  offence  nor  to  forieit  the  regard  of  his  superior. 
His  feeling  towards  Maecenas  is  more  like  that  of  Pope  towards 
BoUngbroke  than  that  which  a  client  in  ancient  or  modem 
times  entertains  towards  his  patron.  He  felt  pride  in  his  protec- 
tion and  in  the  intellectual  sympathy  which  united  him  with  one 
kWhoae  personal  qualities  bad  enabled  him  to  play  so  prominent 


and  beneficent  a  part  in  public  tfiiairt.  Tlieir  friendship  was 
slowly  formed,  but  when  once  established  continued  unshaken 
through  their  lives. 

There  is  indeed  nothing  more  remarkable  in  Horace  than 
the  independence,  or  rather  the  self-dependence,  of  his  character. 
The  enjoyment  which  he  drew  from  his  Sabine  farm  consisted 
partly  in  the  refreshment  to  his  spirit  from  the  familiar  beauty 
of  the  place,  partly  in  the  "otia  Uberrima"  from  the  claims 
of  business  and  society  which  it  afforded  him.  His  love  poems, 
when  compared  with  those  of  Catidlus,  Tibidlus  and  Propertiiis, 
show  that  he  never,  in  his  mature  years  at  least,  allowed  his 
peace  of  mind  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  one.  They  are  the 
expressions  of  a  fine  and  subtle  and  often  a  humorous  observation 
rather  than  of  ardent  feeling.  There  is  perhaps  a  touch  of 
pathos  in  his  reference  in  the  Odes  to  the  early  death  of  Cinara, 
but  the  epithet  he  applies  to  her  in  the  E^istUs, 

*'Quem  ads  immiinem  Cinatae  placuiase  rapad," 

shows  that  the  pain  of  thinking  of  her  could  not  have  been  veiy 
heartfelt.  Even  when  the  Odes  addressed  to  real  or  imaginary 
beauties  are  most  genuine  in  feeling,  they  are  more  the  artistic 
rekindling  of  extinct  fires  than  the  utterance  of  recent  passuon. 
In  his  friendships  "he  had  not  the  self -forgetful  devotion  which 
is  the  most  attractive  side  of  the  character  of  Catidlus;  but  he 
studied  how  to  gain  and  keep  the  regard  of  those  whose  society 
he  valued,  and  he  repaid  this  regard  by  a  fine  courtesy  and  by  a 
delicate  appreciation  of  their  higher  gifts  and  qualities,  whether 
proved  in  literature,  or  war,  or  affairs  of  state  or  the  ordinary 
dealings  of  men.  He  enjoyed  the  great  world,  and  it  treated 
him  well;  but  he  resolutely  maintained  his  personal  independence 
and  the  equipoise  of  his  feelings  and  judgment.  If  it  is  thought 
that  in  attributing  a  divine  function  to  Augustus  he  has  gone 
beyond  the  bounds  of  a  sincere  and .  temperate  admiration, 
a  comparison  of  the  Odes  in  which  this  occurs  with  the  first 
Epistle  of  the  second  book  shows  that  he  certainly  recognized  in 
the  emperor  a  great  and  successful  administrator  and  that  his 
language  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  the  artistic  expression  of 
the  prevailing  national  sentiment  than  as  the  tribute  of  an 
insincere  adulation. 

The  aim  of  Horace's  philosophy  was  to  "  be  master  of  oneself," 
to  retain  the  "  mens  aequa  "  in  all  circumstances,  to  use  the 
gifts  of  fortune  while  they  remained,  and  to  be  prepared  to  part 
with  them  with  equanimity;  to  make  the  most  of  life,  and  to 
contemplate  its  inevitable  end  without  anxiety.  Self-reliance 
and  resignation  are  the  lessons  which  he  constantly  inculcates. 
His  philosophy  is  thus  a  mode  of  practical  Epicureanism  combined 
with  other  elements  which  have  more  affinity  with  Stoidsm. 
In  his  early  life  he  professed  his  adherence  to  the  former  system, 
and  several  expressions  in  his  first  published  work  show  the 
influences  of  the  study  of  Lucretius.  At  the  time  when  the  first 
book  of  the  Epistles  was  published  he  professes  to  assume  the 
position  of  an  edectic  rather  than  that  of  an  adherent  of  either 
school  (Epist.  L  X.  X3-X9).  We  note  in  the  passage  here  referred 
to,  as  in  other  passages,  that  he  mentions  Aristippus  of  Cyrene, 
rather  than  Epicurus  himself,  as  the  master  under  whose  influence 
he  from  time  to  time  insensibly  lapsed.  Yet  the  dominant  tone 
of  his  teaching  is  that  of  a  refined  Epicureanism,  not  so  devated 
or  purely  contemplative  as  that  preached  by  Lucretius,  but  yet 
more  within  the  reach  of  a  sodety  which,  though  luxurious 
and  pleasure-loving,  had  not  yet  become  thoroughly  frivolous 
and  enervated.  His  advice  is  to  subdue  all  violent  emotion  of 
fear  or  desire;  to  estimate  all  things  calmly — "nil  adim'rari"; 
to  choose  the  mean  between  a  high  and  low  estate;  and  to  find 
one's  happiness  in  plain  living  rather  than  in  luxurious  indulgence. 
Still  there  was  in  Horace  a  robuster  fibre,  inherited  from  the 
old  Italian  race,  which  moved  him  to  value  the  dignity  and 
nobleness  of  life  more  highly  than  its  ease  and  enjoyment. 
In  some  of  the  stronger  utterances  of  his  Odes^  where  he  expresses 
sympathy  with  the  manlier  qualities  of  character,  we  recognize 
the  resistent  attitude  of  Stoicism  rather  than  the  passive  acquiesc- 
ence of  Epicureanism.  The  conduding  Stanzas  of  the  addictt 
to  I^riym^Qfe  iv.  9)  exhibit  the  Epicurean  and  Stoical  1^ 
f  A.  to  be  ^ore  worthy  of  human  diipitf 
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the  genial  woildlx  wisdom  of  the  (onntr  Kfaool,  man  in  har-  tirnilK 

mony  witli  humu  iipeiieiice  itun  the  {ormd  precept!  of  the  '*'™!^ 

uri...  ;SJS 

It  is  iDteregting  to  tim  the  growth  ol  Horice  in  elevation  leuM  of 

of  sentimeDt  uid  Mrious  conviction  from  bis  first  ridicule  of  thu  ik 

the  ptndoiet  ol  Stoicism  in  the  two  books  of  the  Salira  to  tbe  <•    !■*■ 

ippcal  which  he  mikcs  in  some  of  the  Oda  of  the  third  book  ''hokS 

to  the  stiongesl  Xomiui  inllincts  of  fortitude  uid  self-iacriGce.  rriitr  sto 

A  similar  modifcalion  of  bis  religious  and  political  attitude  add  cw, 

■nay  be  noticed  between  his  eaiiy  declaration  of  Epicurean  SiS 

onbelief  and  the  sympathy  which  he  shows  with  the  leligious  OMiInt 

reaction  fostered  by  Augustus;  and  again  between  (be  Epicurean  intaotM 

indiSeience  10  nilionil  aSaiia  aad  tbe  strong  support  which  micyam 

be  gives  to  the  national  policy  of  the  emptroi  la  the  first  sii  Oda  ^iit 

of  the  Ibiid  book,  and  in  tbe  fifth  and  fifteenth  of  tbe  fourth  dnJaS 

book.     In  bis  wholereligiaus  attitude  he  seems  to  stand  midway  .  (nqiM 


between  the  com 

listeut  denial  of  Lucretius  and  Virgil 

ondle  andent  faith  with  the  condu 

of  mythology  mu: 

letta^wrltini  in  pcDte,  and  occa^Daally  alwi  in  vrne,  hid  tjdi 

thlnklul  for  tbe  blenin^  bestowed™  purity  and  lim^city  ^^'!'°l!^?'^™?!???.'^^.^.5f^^__"5?D^= 

of  lite,  and  acknowledging  *  higher  and  mote  majestic  law      

governing  nations  through  their  voluntary  obedience.    On  the  ulti^leJy'ciiiSvaled aa a  litouy  aecoaujiihincatl    It  WHab» 

other  hand,  bisaltu^onsto  a  future  life,  aiinthe  "  domus  eiilis  ida  of  Hau  to  adoqt  this  focmforhk  didactic  viiliiiooBbread 

Plutonia,"  and  the  "  futvae  regna  Proseipinae, 

and  artificial,     Tbe  image  of  death  is  constantly 

poenu  to  enhance  the  sense  of  present  enjoymen 

ipirit  of  paganiiFD  he  associates  all  tbougbu  of 

1^  the  meeting  of  friends,  or  of  tbe  change*  of  (be 

thencollMtionotthe  tiamitorinessof  our  pli  

"  No*,  ubi  decidimui  ^rocenm  10  loiaDa  appUobie  a  ailnwB,  Ik  la  thii  w^y  mSiii 

Quo  plus  Aeneas,  quo  divu  Tullui  M  Aneus,  addieiscach  reader  Imfividually,  wkh  the  urbanity  t^  a  fncad  Mkw 

Pulvu  el  umbia  lumuL  iIks  the  soknaily  of  ■  pnacber.    Is  ^iiit  tbe  EfiiUa  an  ■■■« 

irderta  ethical  and  meditative  than  the  5>Kfiu.   Lllie  tbe  Cmu  they  eiUit 

'  u  the  twnfold  auecta  of  Us  philosopliy,  that  td  tenpcfatv  niii  si«a 
aadthatoliiioicierlouaudtlevatcdeaavlctiim.   iBthaacml 


:r  poets  of  tbe  Augustan  age,  a  poet  in 


. . an  thought. 

,_ , _,„  „_, ___, -___,  ol  hb  practical  phDoaophy  is  quite  n 

spanuimus  inspimiaii.    In  the  judgment  he  panes  on  tbe  cjder  individBalily  of  tbe  (icat  Roman  mocallal-^  ^_ 

poetry  of  Rome  and  on  that  of  ba  coniemponrin,  he  Ktma  to  Horace,  appean  not  u  any  diffenncc  in  tbe  rniilts  at  aUftdn 

attach  more  importaTict  to  the  critical  and  artistic  than  to  tbe  have  arrived,  but  lathe  djBeRBce  of  ^rit  wi^  which  they  i^rf 

judgment  with  which  he  has  cultivated  hii  gif t  that  he  reals  hii  hopes  by  his  eamestnesh  his  pathos,  his  elevatian  ottedi^;  ia  Hotnii 

of  lime.    The  whole  poetry  o(  the  Augustan  age  was  based  on  the  arechanned  by  theierenilyolhiatemperaadiheaavairiif  adetoBi 

worki  of  older  poeis,  Roman  ai  well  ai  GrFclc.     Its  aim  was  to  and  (utnle  wisdom.    We  Bote  also  in  the  ffiisfei  tbe jifHeetf  a 

perfect  the  nicR  immature  workmanship  ol  the  iormer,  and  to  adapt  mm  philOHiphic  ifdrit.  not  only  in  the  eipcEsKn  oTUs  pti— si 

the  rormi.  mannen  and  metres  oi  the  latter  to  subjects  of  immediate  conviction  and  aima.  but  also  In  Us  eommeats  on  sodKy.   I*  da 

and  national  interest.    As  Virgil  perlormed  for  bis  gervmtion  the  Satira  fae  paints  the  outward  effects  of  tbe  pamioQS  o4  thesis.  Hi 

aame  kind  at  office  which  Ennius  perfomied  lor  an  older  generation,  shows  us  pnHnlnent  types  of  cbaiaeto^-lhc  mjicr,  tbe  parasai;  its 

ID  Horace  in  his  Saltrri.  and  to  a  more  Umited  extent  in  tm  Bpiiia,  leracy-bunter,  the  parvenu,  ftc,  but  be  doea  ant  try  Is  ttacs  iksss 

bniuiht  (o  perimlDn  (or  the  amuvmeni  and  instruction  of  his  diXerent  nunlfesladans  (<  life  to  their  souree.    In  tbe  Etu*a  It 


■  pHvate  ihouvhls.  feelings  and  eiperienci  "to  his  books  as  to  leir  wcaldkaadu 

f  companions,    and  alio  to  comment  freely  on  the  characters  he  means  otlrri^ 

ivei  of  other  men.   Many  of  the  subjects  ol  particular  Bsliiei  of  easoaable  dwc  ■ 

a  were  Immedialely  suggnted  by  those  treated  by  LucUius.  lertia." 

the  "Journey  Id  Bnindusium  "^  (5nt.  L  h)  reproduced  the  a  genuine  tBorafiit 

Ki  ol  Luclliui's  '-  ]ourney  10  the  Lilian  traits."    The  dii-  i  •draiiablc  wriur. 

e  of  Ofelli  on  lutury  (Sol.  ii.  3]  waa  founded  on  a  similar  djs-  the  title  of  peein. 

e  of  Laeliiis  on  gluttony,  and  tbe  "  Banquet  oF  Naiidienus  "  reveal  an  i^iilr 

ii.  §)  may  have  beeo  suggested  by  the  description  by  the  older  :ullute.    He  baa 

j|  a  rustic  entertainment.  There  srasmoreof  moral  ceasureand  lave  attained  bi|h 

nal  agDTessivenesH  in  the  satire  of  the  older  poet.   The  Irooical  [erature.  Threivh 


!t_and  man  of  the_w. 
rained  "in 


;,and,  the  g 

The  names  introduced  b< 

-_-  —  - —  jlder  poet.     Horace  al..^ 

variety  of  forms  whicb  his  aliie  assum 
frequent  adoption  et  the  form  of  dial 
"dramatic  medley  "which  was  Iheorigine 
Salun.  Thb  form  suited  tbe  spirit  in  w 
world,  and  also  the  dramatic  quality  of  hu 
denunciation  and  cbborate  painting  of  chtai> 
indunatio  "  and  (he  oratorical  genius  of  Juvt 
Hmce't  satire  Is  accordingly  10  a  gnat  ei 
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»  amply  fulfilled,  ytt  no  gie 

ftw,\m , . 

pvtkc,  from  the  ibuK  ol  thii 
IronicAl  hutnour,  hii  ialolcram 
Opioioiu  mil  difln  u  to  whnber 
tM  tmut  lyrical  po«.  TicMe  i 
do  »p  certainly  not  bssufc  they 
rich  lifti  of  fHlin^,  conception 
■ubicctt  to  which  hii  ut  hai  been 

"^  THO  iiiiiES.-?«ih^i  o(* 
own  worki  and  a  ihon  ancknl 
SwIoniuL     The  a-ppanha  aitit 
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r),  Uw  Boon,  in  Gnck  mytbology 
iScatieii  oi  t  Kiiei  of  nalunJ  pheno- 
)  Ibey  are  tbe  cuitodiana  ol  the  gatn 
m  or  abut  by  tcatlering  or  coodeuing 


[  dcwa  and  rain, 
i  aa  briogbg  rou 
abstiactioD  nthc 

children  of  Zcua 


iod    (TAuj,  qoi). 


1,  Dike,  Eiren«,  ij.  Good 
Leniionaf  thdi  function!  u  goddewa 
Bventa  of  human  life,  and  at  tbe  ume 
moral  attributea.  Like  tbe  Hotne 
Btioiei  of  man,  watch  over  tbe  newly 
tbe  admininration  of  juitice.    Tbe 


e  Greek 


,  Charilea,  Gotfons,  i 

indiipenuble  conditions  of  beauty, 
le  Hone  a)  ibe  godde«sea  of  youthful 
ly  ataodaled  with  the  idea  of  vnini- 
ipanioua  of  the  Nympbi  and  Gncca, 

confounded,  aid  al  other  lupcrioc 
pring  growlh  of  vegetation  (Deuieler, 

iltbougb  Boine  authori 

I  honour  of  the  Horae  a  yearly  Icatival 

ought,  and  oHeringi  were  made  of 
A  and  more  nutritiou*  than  loait, 
r  Alenndrian  influence,  tbe  Horae 
laughteti  of  Helios  and  Selene,  each 

□to  twelve  equal  parts,  each  of  them 
vid  {Mftom.  ii.  16)  describes  them  as 


Iheirowtl 


What   might   have   proved   ll 


archetype  present  en  intricate  problem;  and  Keller's  u 
Dot  proved  eecieTally  acccpuble.  See  a  riiMmi  at  the  c 
HeraiiriiU  inf  jSSo  by  j:  Bick  (Ijiipiig.  1906)  jind  F. 
Pkitol«iHI.  Supp.  I.  1.  pp.  261-j"'     Mnny  MSS.  of  l]an 

conini::nlarles  of  Potphyrio,  who  lived  about  A.n.  300.  an 
AcTD.  a  still  earlier  granfmariao,  Theoe  scholia  also 
cnllecled  and  edited — the  Poiphyrio  Kholja  by  A.  Hoi 

R.  Brnlley't  epoch- nuking  edition  (171 1  j  has  bcrn  leprinl 
indei  by  Zangemeislcr  (iWig),  CH  the  modern  conimei 
most  useful  are  Ihoie  of  ].  C'Orelli  Ulh  ed.,  rrviied  by 
fdder  and  1  Me<i>n.  1B86-1B90.  wiih  iW»  tetbarutu), 
KiesilinE  (revised  by  R-  Hein.e.  Chi,,.  Toni.  lonfl.  .iai 
fpiiJjlfi.  1808).  The 
E.  C.  Wickhim  (I  V. 


-   ., B^j'-''iB96|.  "?nher™™ns*w 

,.  T.  E.  Page  lOda.  1BB3).  A,  Palmer  15U 
(SHIIIci.  lG8;l.  J.  Gow  {Odei  and  £fi 
),  P.  ShofTV  {Oiesani  Epedrs.  I  Sag,  BoHo 
lorate  edition  ol  the  Od'i  and  Epodii  was 
liqoo).     Of  Ihecrirical  editiont  Keller  ail 


(lg6^ndc'w.'K^?g"STl»69.  wilh  10?|  f 

ktdy  reprinled  with  Ihe  Latin  teat"rom  i 
Br*  Csrpnj  poelaram.  For  further  11 
GttckUUt  da  rtmiidun  LUImtur   |Eng. 


liiVo^Jl.H 


{W.V.M 


es  Ihe  twelve  Horae  as  repreteniing 
as  the  seasons  in  the  palace  of  Helios. 
'Hist  (iBsfi) :  J.  H.  Krause.  Dit  itum. 
I  (iSTiliandlheanicleiin  Daremberi 
aUMpBMi,  J.  A.  HiM  ;aDd  In  Rosdier's 

sebythia  fn  the  some  of  PanopoUi 
in,  Bouiiifaed  in  the  4lh  century  a.d, 
■josius  I.    According  ID  Suidu,  he 


>no,  «74-wi).  Under  the  name  of 
icTOilyp^ki  are  eilanl.  whicb  profeu 
in  Egyptian  original  into  Greek  by 
om  nolbing  is  known.  The  inleiior 
nd  the  charmcter  of  the  additions  in 
its  being  of  late  date;  some  have 
51b  century.     Though  a  very  large 


dence  in  both  the  books,  in  individual 

the  values  of  Ihe  hiero^yphic  rigni 

of  Ibeir  author. 


by  C.  Leemani  (iSjs)  wdi 
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HORATII  AND  CURIATII— HORIZON 


HOUTII  ud  CURIATII,  in  Rorau  legend,  two  k 


tbe  Utter  Albia— the  molhen  bi 


wd  n 


wu  tgned  that  the  iiiue 
wcta  the  two  Umiliea.  Two  of 
le  thiid  brothd  fdgned  flight, 


When  he  entered 
vognized  i  dotk  which  he  nil 
LE  had  henelf  made  for  ha  lover. 


Rome  in  triumph,  his 

weuiog  as  1  trophy  u 

one  of  the  CuriatjL     Sne  tncreupoo  mvoiuQ  a  c 

brother,  who  ilew  her  on  the  qnt.     Horatiuii 

to  be  icourged  to  death,  but  on  fail  appealing 

hi!  life  wai  ipared  (LEvy  L  15,  36;  Dion.  Hake.  m.  ij-uj. 

Monumeota  of  the  tragic  atory  were  ahown  hy  (he  Romaru 

in  (he  time  of  Uvy  {the  altar  of  Janu*  Curia tiui  tiear  the  icrerium 

lipllHm,  the  "  ■iitet'a  beam,"  or  yoke  UDdei  which  Hpniiui  had 

to  paui  and  the  altar  of  Juna  Soroila).     The   legend  wai 

probably  ioveiited  to  account  for  (he  origin  af  the  piamcatio 

(right  of  appeal  to  the  people),  while  at  the  aame  time  it  pointi 

to  the  doic  conneoOD  and  final  struggle  for  lupremacy  be(«cea 

the  older  dty  on  the  Duumtain  and  (he  younger  d(y  on  the 

plam.     Their  rclatloiiihip  and  otigiii  bom  three  tnbes  are 


le  people 


minatioo  of  the  tUry,  a»  Scfawrgler,  RtmiicJu 


Jhree  hrothen. 

Early RfimBiibiri,cb7iL  ij;  W.lhne,  Hiii.  o/flim,  i.;  e1  i^fii', 
.SOru  di  Anu,  L  ch.  ]  (itea),  and  Andnil  Uttnis  a/  Rumm 
HaUry  jEng,  traru.,  190S),  wIictf  the  itoiy  ii  conneoed  with  tht 

SofDriaiC,  ^cal,  faOi  ilttfniU  di  Rama  amica  O^orence,  t90J): 
O.  CinMn.  CackicUt  lud  TupQpapku  tUr  Slail  Rem  im  AUtrlum 
OM3-1B8S).. 

r  B0RATID8  CDCLBS,  a  legendary  hem  of  aodent  Rome. 
With  two  companioru  he  defended  the  Sublician  bridge  against 
Lara  Porsena  and  the  whole  army  of  the  Etruscani,  while  the 
Romani  cut  down  (he  bridge  behind.  Then  Horatiui  thnw 
himBclf  into  the  Tiber  and  swam  in  safety  to  ibe  shore.  A 
statue  WIS  erected  in  hit  honour  in  Ibe  temple  of  Vulcan,  and 
he  received  ai  much  land  *)  he  could  plough  round  in  a  tingle 
day.  According  (0  another  venion,  Horatiui  alone  defended 
the  bridge,  and  wu  drowned  in  the  Tiber. 
I  There  is  an  obvious  resemblance  between  the  legend  of  Horatius 
CocJci  and  that  of  the  Horatii  and  CuriatiL     In  both  cases 


X  Roma 


rward  a: 


nd'oni™™"^ 


in  Ihe  other,  the  boundary  stream  oi  Koman  lemtory.  t.  rail 
findt  the  origin  of  the  itory  in  the  worship  of  Vulcan,  and 
Identifies  Codes  (the  "one-<yed")  with  one  of  the  Cyclopes, 
who  in  mythology  were  connected  with  Hephaestus,  and  liter 
with  Vulcan.  He  concludes  (ha(  the  supposed  statue  of  Code) 
was  really  thai  of  Vulcan,  who,  as  one  of  the  mnst  ancient 
Roman  divinities  and,  in  fuel,  tbe  protecting  deity  of  the  ilite, 
would  naturally  be  confounded  with  the  hero  who  saved  it  by 
botdlog  the  bridge  against  the  invaders.  He  suggests  that  the 
legend  arose  from  some  religious  ceremony,  possibly  the  practice 
of  throwing  the  sluHed  figures  callrd  Argei  into  the  Tiber  from 
the  Pons  Subliciui  on  the  ides  of  M»y.  The  ronsplcuoui  pari 
played  in  Roman  history  hy  memben  of  the  Horstian  family, 
who  were  connected  with  the  wgnhip  of  Jupiter  Vulcanuj,  will 
explain  the  attribution  of  Ibe  name  Haratiui  to  Vulcan-Codes. 

See  Livy  a.  10;  Dion.  Halic.  v.  IJ-aj;  Polybiu.  vi.  JJ;  PluUrch, 

Ffflmila.16.    For>qriliqaleiiaininalionotlhelriend,)MSch.«gltI. 

M..VI1.  C™l.viu    hk.  ™.  ig;  w,  Ihne.  Hiilcry  of  Rome,  !.: 

ch  4  (189SJ.  tai  AicuHl  Utriidi  af 

.   1906)- 

BORSB,  a  manufactufing  town  of  Germany,  In  the  Prussia 
province  of  Westphalia,  is  3  m.  S.E.  from  Dortmund  on  ih 
railway  to  Soest.  Pop.  (1905)  18,461.  It  hss  a  Roman  Catholi 
and  an  Evangelical  church,  a  synagogue  and  an  old  castle  datin 
Iroca  abmt  ',100.     There  arc  larte  imdtins-works,  foundiie 


puddling-works,  roUing-miHi  and  Duntifaettires  at  ima  aai 
plated  wares.     In  the  neighbouchoad  tlierc  are  larfe  inn  aa^ 

HORBB,  the  ancient  seat  of  Yahweh.  the  tribal  god  ctf  tk 
Kenttes,  adf^ted  by  His  coveiuuit  by  IsiaeL  This  is  (he  law 
preferred  by  the  Elohisilc  writer  (£)  whose  work  is  intenofa 
in(a  Ihe  Old  Testament  narrative,  and  be  is  fallowed  by  Ik 
Deuteronomiit  school  (D),  The  Yahwiitjc  writer  (J),  oa  Ik 
other  hand,  prefers  to  call  the  mountain  Sinai  (g.*,),  lai  « 
do  the  ptiaily  writen  (P),  This  latter  form  became  (be  D« 
usual.  There  is  bo  ground  for  distinguishing  betwico  Honb 
as  the  range  and  Sinai  as  the  single  mountain,  or  belwccn  Bonb 
and  Sinai  as  respectively  tbe  N.  and  S.  paru  of  Ihe  range. 

HOBBHOUHD  (O.  £ng.  Iiarkune,  Ger.  Amdtrn,  Fr.  MrTdr). 
Common  or  white  horehound,  Uamtbiam  ttdiart,  of  the  natanl 
order  Labiatar,  is  a  percimial  herb  with  a  abort  stout  motAot^ 
snd  thick  stems,  about  i  ft.  in  height,  which,  u  well  as  dux 
numerous  branches,  are  coated  with  a  white  or  boaryfdt — wlma 
the  popular  name  of  the  plant.  The  leaves  have  long  pttinki, 
and  are  roundish  or  riiomfaic-ovate,  with  a  bluntly  tootM 
margin,  much  wrinkled,  white  and  woolly  below  tad  pale  gm 
and    downy    above;    Ihe    flowers  a, 

are   sessile,    in   dense    whoria   or  ^ 

dusters,  small  and  dull-white, 
with  a  ro-ioothed  calyx  and  the 
upper  lobe  of  Ihe  corolla  long 
and  bifid.  .  The  plant  occurs  in 
Europe,  North  Africa  and  West 
Asia  to  North-West  India,  and 
has  been  naturaliied  in  paru 
of  America.  In  Britain,  where 
it  is  found  generally  on  usdy 
or  dry  chalky  ground,  11  b  far 
from  common.    While  botehound 

contains  a  volatile   oil,   resin,  a  1 

crystallizafale       bitter      principle  I 

termed       mamiiiii    and     other 

substances,   and   has   a  net   im-  I 

pleasant    aromatic    odour,    and  I 

a    pertiiteDI    bitter   taste.      For-  Horehogad. 

merly   it  was  offidal   in   British  n«et™«o. 

pharmacopoeias;  and  the  infusion,  syrup  or  'coafectian  of 
horehound  has  long  been  in  popular  repute  tor  the  tnstHM 
of  a  host  of  dissimilar  afleciions.  Black  bordunud,  £rfik 
nilM,  is  a  hairy  perennial  herb,  belon^ng  to  tbe  same  odd,  d 
foetid  odour,  is  i  to  3  ft.  in  height,  and  has  stalked.  loondiA- 
ova(e,  toothed  leaves  and  numerous  floweia,  in  dense  isaaf 
duslcn,  with  a  green  or  purplish  calyx,  and  a  pale  itd-pni'r 
corolla.  It  occun  in  Europe,  North  Africa  and  WcK  Aw,  asl 
in  Britain  south  of  the  Forth  and  Qyde,  and  has  been  iottodao' 
into  North  America. 

RaROEH.  a  small  town  in  the  Swis  canton  of  ZOrich.  Avat 
on  the  left  or  west  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  ud  by  oi 


E.  of  tbe  town  of  ZOricI 
Tfian-speaking  and  Protestants, 
ihlisbments  of  various  kinds,  a 


Pop.  (1900)  6Mj,  D 
It  possesses  many  iadn 


HORIZON  (Gr.  dplfur,  dividmg),  the  qipamt  drde  Brood 
uhich  the  sky  and  earth  seem  10  meet.  At  sea  IhH  cMi  h 
well  denned,  the  line  being  called  the  sea  hortioD.  which  dividH 
the  visible  surface  of  the  ocean  from  the  aky.  In  ariiJuWT 
the  horiion  is  tbat  great  drde  of  the  ^hete  Ihe  plane  of  wtick 
is  at  right  angles  to  (he  direction  of  the  plumb  line.  SmrtiM 
a  distindion  is  made  between  tbe  ntioaBi  and  the  apr*"* 
horiion,  the  former  being  the  horiion  as  determuied  by  a  piM 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  parallel  to  ihal  thtiMih  tk 
siatioD  of  an  observer.  But  on  (be  relnljal  •pben  the  P"^ 
drdea  of  these  two  planes  are  csinddenl,  so  that  (hb  dMkfliM 
is  not  necessary  (see  AmaiiaHY:  SfMtal).    Hit  Dip  tl  lit 
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bDiiiaB,arcinletKniidln|tbcTlubleaa*D.bdo«thciptwu»  piUffWint    (iB«}:    Wimbuh.    Oumtkliiillia  HfpttUu^i 

^^  »™™".'-"  0^6-1     It  i.,du,  ..  th,^.«.dU.  iS^"-oii'?&'^.3?W^'^»^l,^j&«-^ 

ottl»«rtli,indtlKheijhmfthtobiervti>eye.bovclhew,t«.  (,.&i,  {Munich  .nd  Ltipilj.  .Ms);  F.  v.  Kran«.  A«.  5u«r™»< 

The  dip  d[  the  bonion  ind  tti  dutince  in  ica-niiln  when  the  ilillnitaiilbriittlrmJairaiaio-lSiJ-.BuirapiitMiidBrufianEnla. 

bcigfal  of  the  obHTver's  eye  above  Ihe  sci-kvel  u_«  Icel,  in  /i>ka»(laiubnKk,  1891);  Him,  nr>lcr^n/U»J  {1909).     (J.  Km.) 

spprorimilely  given  by  the  (otimiUe:  Dip-o''g7V*;Diit»nce  HORVIEDAS,   pope  fiom     51^    to   jij     in    lucceiuan    to 

-1--17  V*.     The  diHerence  between  (he  coefficienU  o-(7  tnd  Symnuchm,  wu  «  native  of  Cimpwii*.     He  is  known  u  baving 

1-17  iriia  rrora  the  lelnction  d(  tbe  rayi  but  for  whicb  they  luixeeded  in  obtainbij  the  nunion  of  the  Eutem  and  Watem 

would  be  equal.  Churcha,  which  had  been  lepanled  aince  the  eKommuaication 

HORKATR,  JOSSra.    BkBOH    VOH    (17B2-1S4S},    Cennan  of  Acuiut  in  4S4.     After  two  unaucccislul  altempu  under  the 

ilaicsmin  and  historian,  was  bom  at  Innibruck  on  the  10th  emperor  Anutasiui  I,,  Hotmisdas  had  no  diSiculiy  In  coming 

of  Januaiy  1781.     After  atudying  law  in  his  native  lawn,  and  to  an  undenlanding  in  51S  with  bis  luccesioi  Justin.     Legate* 

attaining  tbe  rank  of  captain  in  the  Tintese  Landwehr.  the  were  despatched    to    Constantinople;    the    iBemorial  of  the 

young  man,  who  had  the  advantage  ol  being  the  gnndsoit  of  schismatic  patriarch*  was  condemntdi  and  uoioD  was  resumed 

Joseph  von  Hormayr  (1105-17)8),  chtncellot  of  'Hrot,  obtained  with  the  Holy  See. 

a  post  in  the  foreign  office  at  Vienna  (rSor),  from  which  he  rose  t,_t     ,...  „      ^.      .                  .        .         ,     i    ^b^, 

,  "^      ,_  , " . J    i.\;            _    .  -     J  J  .1.  DetaiU  of  Ihu  mnmction  have  cume  down  to  us  In  the  ciBertto 

.    '»3  'O,"  ">;."  »«"l»'y  »nd,  being  a  near  Inend  of  the  Avdh^  (Cor»iu  jirifL  .at.  ViUain.,  vol.  axv.,  Nos.  lo^xtj; 

Archduke  John,  direclor  of  Ibe  secret  archives  of  the  state  and  d.  Andnas  Thiel,  Eff.  Stm.  PtM.  L  741  seq-)- 

court  for  thirteen  months.     In  rSoj  he  married  ThereseAnderler  „_____          „                     ,                   ,  ,      ,.          ,   .  ■ 

VDD  HohenwaJd.     During  the  insurrection  of  1809,  by  Thich  HORMIZD  or  Hoii^us,  Ui*  name  of  five  kings  o(  the 

the  nrolese  sought  to  throw  off  the  Bavarian  supremacy  con-  SaManid  dynait)-  (lee  Peisu:  Anant  Hulery).    The  name 

firmed  by  the  treaty  of  Pressburg.  Hormayi  was  the  mainslay  ^  another  form  of  Ahuramaida  or  Ormuid  (Ormaad),  which 

of  Ibe  Austrian  party,  and  assumed   Ibe  adrainisltation  of  ™''"  "»  S«»«»nidj  became  a  common  personal  name  and  *u 

.veTylhing  (especially  the  tomposilion  of  ptodamationl  and  *»""!  "'  ""■>■  '»>'  »"J'  generals  and  officials  of  their  time  (it 

pamphiels);  hut,  returning  home  without  the  preWige  of  luccesl,  Hierefore  occurs  very  often  on  Persian  ™b),  but  even  by  the 

he  fell,  in  spite  of  the  help  of  tbe  Archduke  John,  into  disfavour  P°P'  <■'  •"=■=  "o'"™  •«'™-    "  "  """'y  "  ahbreviatiMi  of 

both  with  the  emperor  Franei*  I.  and  with  Prince  Meltemich,  Hormuid-dad.      given  by  Ormuid      which  form  Is  preserved 

and  at  length,  when  in  iSij  he  Iricsl  testis  up  a  new  insurrection  °y  Agathias  iv.  14-15  as  name  of  King  Horraiid  I.  and  IL 

Id  Tirol,  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  MunkalL     In  1S16  CO^ifurfirfli). 

■ome  amends  were  made  10  him  by  his  appointment  as  imperial  '■  Houim.  I.  (371-171)  was  the  son  of  Shapur  I.,  under 

historiogiaphet;  but  «0  little  was  he  satisfied  with  the  general  *•""  >"  »«  governor  of  Kborasan,  and  appeara  in  his  wan 

p<rficy7nd  »nducl  of  the  Austrian  court  that  in  iS.g  he  .Spied  Winst  Rome  (Trebellius  FoUio,  Trit- Ty..  1,  v,he«  Noideke  hss 

•n  invitation  of  King  Louis  I.  to  the  Bavarisn  espital  where  he  "irrecHd  the  name  Odomaates  into  Oromastej,  ..i.  Hormiid). 

beame   minisleriai  councillor  in   the  department  of  foreign  '">  ">«  Per«an  tradition  of  the  hi«oiy  of  Aidashir  I.,  preserved 

^tin.    In  iBji  he  was  appointed  Bavariarminisler-reside^  '">  »  P'hiavi  lest  (NSIdeke,  G«cki,Ueda  ArU,chirI.  PitakSn). 

Hanover,  and  from  1837  to  1846  he  held  the  tame  poiitlon  at  he  is  made  the  son  of  a  daughter  of  Milhrak,  a  Persian  dynasl, 

Bremen-    Together   with    Count   Johann    Filedrich   von   der  whose  family  Ardashirhat^  eat irpat^  because  the  magmns  had 

Decken  (1769-1840)  he  founded  the  Histopfcal  Sodely  of  Lower  predicted  that  trom  his  blood  would  come  the  restorer  ol  the 

Saxony  (Historiichep  Verdn  fUi  NicdctMchien).    The  last  two  ™[""  <■'  ™-    ""')'  ^^  daughter  is  preserved  by  a  peasant; 

years  of  his  life  were' spent  at  Munich  as  luperinlendent  of  the  phapur  sea  her  and  maka  her  his  wfe  and  her  son  Hormtol 

national  archives.     He  died  on  the  sth  of  October  184S.  is  afterwards  rccognued  and  acknowledged  by  Ardashir.    In  this 

Hormayr's  literary  activity  was  closely  conditioned  by  the  lee""!,  which  has  been  partially  preserved  also  in  Tabari,  the 

drcumslancesofhispoliticalcareerandbythefaclthatjohannea  F*»'  conquests  of  Shapur  are  transferred  to  Hormiid.    In 

von  MUller  (d.  1611)  was  his  teacher:  while  his  access  looriginal  realily  he  reigned  only  one  year  and  ten  da,^ 

documents  gave  value  lo  his  treatment  of  the  past,  his  record  '■  Hoainin  II..  son  of  Nitseb,  re^ed  for  seven  yean  five 

or  criticism  of  contemporary  events  received  auihorily  and  "o"'*"'.  l<»-3o?-     Of  his  reign  nothing  is  known.     After  hi. 

Interest  from  his  personal  eiperience.     But  his  hislury  of  the  ^'■^  *"•  *°"  Adamaies  was  killed  by  the  grandees  altera  very 

Tiroiese  rebellion  is  far  from  being  impaitial;  for  he  always  ""^  "'P".  »>  ne  "owed  a  cruel  disposition;  uiolher  son, 

liked  to  pu!  himself  into  the  first  place,  and  the  meritsof  Andreas  Hormud  was  kept  a  pnsonep,  and  I  lie  throne  reserved  for  the 

Hoferand  of  other  leaders  are  not  sulBdenlly  acknowledged,  child  w,ih  which  .  concubine  of  Honoud  II.  was  pregnanl  and 

Inhblateiwrilingsheappeaisasakeeoopponentoftliepolicy  "•"<*  received  the  name  Shapur  U.     Homud  escaped  trom 

of  the  court  of  Vienna.  prison  by  the  help  of  his  wile  in  jij,  and  found  refuge  at  the 

*       ,  .,     .  court  of  ConstanUne  the  Great  (Zosim.  ii.  17;  John  of  Aniioch, 

C*K»l*2^™C?o/™  .^«  ''■  "8;  Zonal,  ij-s).     In  j6j  HormlKl  served  in  tbe  army  of 

tfJut/oJwr  (I'vols-^nnXSTk  consul  in  jM  (Ammia'n.  Marc.  16.  8.  ii). 

t^ura    GraJuhaU  Tirdji  j,  Hobbud  III.,  son  of  Yaidegerd  I.,  Succeeded  his  father  fn' 

^i^j^a^bai^i^ai  *S'-     "'  ^'^  eonUnuaUy  lo  fighi  with  hit  brothers  and  with  the 

Austria  (Vienna.  1S07):  an  i  EphthaliiesinBactria,and waskilledbyPeroi!n459. 

{wm  tn  Vatdft  {1809);  Ga:  4.  HoRUUD  IV,,  tan  of  Chosroes  L,  reigned  578-590.     Ha 

'    -d  other  pamphktt  seems  lo  have  been  Imperious  and  violent,  hut  not  without  some 

■"■'■    '"™-"'""-  kindness  of  heart.     Some  very  charKrteristic  stories  art  laid 

j^    ,^3  ol  bim  by  Tabari  (NSldcke,Cuc*i(*te<f.i>(7'ieriin<f^rii(erH>i((r 

r   wiih  den  Saianidm,  164  S.).    His  father's  sympathies  had  been  with 

fcmrf.l;  the  ,„bles  and  the  priests.     HormiHl  protected  the  common 

*?g»il  ■  P™ple  and  introduced  a  severe  discipline  in  his  army  and  court. 

^  Jena!  '^^"'  the  priests  demanded  a  persecution  of  the  Christiana,  he 

1B45-1847I.   To(eiherwJthMolnyatnki(i784-ie44)liefoundedihr  declined  on  the  ground  that  the  throne  and  the  government 

TQt<inib<,eli Ii' di,  <Kifh«d.  Ciieli  (Vii-rna.  tgii-1848).  „Lld  only  be  safe  if  it  gained  the  goodwill  af  both conetinini 

JrSLJ■(^^^^8"lO:'^X"*0.f«^';;*r;i^^i;:=^^  ^li8i?^,TT«i°"«quence  w^  .h..  he  raised  a. trongopp«j; 

#iJ«.ii.  (i83S)"raitS.-i.^*/ilri«»r(«rf..cfe  &«*.(*(.  (iej6and  tl*"  ■■  **— '  --W",  which  led  lo  many  eiecuUoai -* 

■■47)1  Haitr  Uttttloida  DtMlu)un  {iS^I.  BlaOa  Jir  tiuranttlu  ro                                 <ecmelolfae  throne  he  k.Wx&'tSB.'qBi^ 
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according  to  the  oriental  fashion.  From  his  father  he  had 
inherited  a  war  against  the  Byzantine  empire  and  against  the 
Turks  in  the  east,  and  negotiations  of  peace  had  just  begxm 
with  the  emperor  Tiberius,  but  Hormizd  haughtily  declined 
to  cede  anything  of  the  conquests  of  his  father.  Therefore  the 
accounts  given  of  him  by  the  Byzantine  authors,  Theophylact, 
Simocatta  (iii.  i6  ff.)»  Menander  Protector  and  John  of  Ephesus 
(vi.  32),  who  give  a  full  account  of  these  negotiations,  are  far 
from  favourable.  In  588  his  general,  Bahram  Chobin,  defeated 
the  Turks,  but  in  the  next  year  was  beaten  by  the  Romans; 
and  when  the  king  superseded  him  he  rebelled  with  his  army. 
This  was  the  signal  for  a  general  insurrection.  The  magnates 
deposed  and  blinded  Hormizd  and  proclaimed  his  son  Chosroes  II. 
king.  In  the  war  which  now  followed  between  Bahram  Chobin 
and  Chosroes  II.  Hormizd  was  killed  by  some  partisans  of  his 
son<S9o). 

5.  Hormizd  V.  was  one  of  the  many  pretenders  who  rose 
after  the  murder  of  Chosroes  II.  (628).  He  maintained  himself 
about  two  years  (631, 632)  in  the  district  of  Nistbis.    (Eo.  M.) 

HORMUZ  (Hurmuz,  Ormuz,  Ormiu),  a  famous  city  on  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  occupied  more  than  one  position 
in  the  course  of  history,  and  has  now  long  practically  ceased  to 
exist.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  name  occurs  in  the  voyage 
of  Nearchus  (325  B.C.).  When  that  admiral  beached  his  fleet 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Anamis  on  the  shore  of  Harmozia,  a 
coast  district  of  Carmania,  he  found  the  country  to  be  kindly, 
rich  in  every  product  except  the  olive.  The  Anamis  appears 
to  be  the  river  now  known  as  the  Minab,  discharging  into  the 
Persian  Gulf  near  the  entrance  of  the  latter.  The  name  Hormuz 
is  derived  by  some  from  that  of  the  Persian  god  Hormuzd 
(Ormazd),  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  original  etymology  was 
connected  with  khurma, "  a  date  ";  for  the  meaning  of  Moghistan 
the  modern  name  of  the  territory  Harmozia  is  "  the  region  of 
date-palms."  The  foundation  of  the  city  of  Hormuz  in  this 
territory  b  ascribed  by  one  Persian  writer  to  the  Sassanian 
Ardashir  Babegan  (c.  230  A.D.).  But  it  must  have  existed 
at  an  earlier  date,  for  Ptolemy  takes  note  of-  "Ap^oi^a  iri6Xit 
(vL  8). 

Hormuz  is  mentioned  by  Idrisi,  who  wrote  c.  Z150,  under 
the  title  of  Hormuz-al-silhillah,  "  Hormuz  of  the  shore  "  (to 
distinguish  it  from  inland  cities  of  the  same  name  then  existing), 
as  a  large  and  well-built  city,  the  chief  mart  of  Kirman.  Siraf 
and  Kish  (^ais),  farther  up  the  gulf,  had  preceded  it  as  ports  of 
trade  with  India,  but  in  the  13th  century  Hormuz  had  become 
the  chief  seat  of  this  traffic.  It  was  at  this  time  the  seat  also  of 
a  petty  dynasty  of  kings,  of  which  there  is  a  history  by  one  of 
their  number  (Turan  Shah);  an  abstract  of  it  is  given  by  the 
Jesuit  Teixeira.  According  to  this  history  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  was  Shah  Mohammed  Dirhcm-Kub  ("  the  Drachma- 
coiner  "),  an  Arab  chief  who  crossed  the  gulf  and  established 
himself  here.  The  date  is  not  given,  but  it  must  have  been 
before  iioo  a.d.,  as  Ru^nuddln  MahmQd,  who  succeeded  in  1246, 
was  the  twelfth  of  the  line.  These  princes  appear  to  have  been 
at  times  in  dependence  necessarily  on  the  atabcgs  of  Pars  and 
on  the  princes  of  Kirman.  About  the  year  1300  Hormuz  was  so 
severely  and  repeatedly  harassed  by  raids  of  Tatar  horsemen 
that  the  king  and  bis  people  abandoned  their  city  on  the  mainland 
and  transferred  themselves  to  the  island  of  Jerun  (Organa  of 
Nearchus),  about  12  m.  westward  and  4  m.  from  the  nearest 
fthore. 

The  site  of  the  continental  or  ancient  Hormuz  was  first  traced 
in  modern  times  by  Colonel  (Sir  Lewis)  Pclly  when  resident  at 
Bushire.  It  stands  in  the  present  district  of  Minab,  several  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  on  a  creek  which  communicates  vdth  the 
Minab  river,  but  is  partially  silted  up  and  not  now  accessible 
for  vessels.  There  remain  traces  of  a  long  wharf  and  extensive 
ruins.  The  new  city  occupied  a  triangular  plain  forming  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  the  southern  wall,  as  its  remains 
still  show,  being  about  2  m.  in  extent  from  east  to  west.  A 
suburb  with  a  wharf  or  pier,  called  Turan  Bagh  (garden  of  Turan) 
after  one  of  the  kings,  a  name  now  corrupted  to  Trumpak,  stood 
About  s  n^  from  the  town  to  the  south-east. 


Odoric  gives  the  earliest  notice  we  have  of  the  new  dtf 
(c.  X320).  He  calls  it  Ormes,  a  dty  strongly  fortified  and  abooBd- 
ing  in  costly  wares,  situated  on  an  island  5  m.  distant  from  tbs 
main,  having  no  trees  and  no  fresh  water,  unhealthy  and  (u 
all  evidence  confirms)  incredibly  hot.  Some  3rcmrs  later  it  was 
visited  more  than  once  by  Ibn  Batuta,  who  seems  to  speak  of 
the  old  dty  as  likewise  still  standing.  The  new  HcMinuz,  caAed 
also  Jerun  (i.«.  still  retaining  the  original  name  of  the  island), 
was  a  great  and  fine  dty  rising  out  of  the  sea,  and  serving  as  a 
mart  for  all  the  products  of  India,  which  were  distributed  benoe 
over  all  Persia.  The  hills  on  the  island  were  of  rock-salt,  fnn 
which  vases  and  pedestals  for  lamps  were  carved.  Near  the  gUe 
of  the  chief  mosque  stood  an  enormous  skull,  apparently  that  of  a 
sperm-whale.  The  king  at  this  time  was  Kutbuddin  Tahamtaa, 
and  the  traveller  gives  a  curious  description  of  him,  seated  oa 
the  throne,  in  patched  and  dirty  raiment,  holding  a  rosary  of 
enormous  pearls,  procured  from  the  Bahrein  fisheries,  whidi 
at  one  time  or  another  belonged,  with  other  islands  in  the  gdf 
and  on  the  Oman  shores  from  RAs-d-had  (C.  Rosalgat  of  tk 
Portuguese)  on  the  ocean  round  to  Julfar  on  the  gulf,  to  tk 
princes  of  Hormuz.  AbdurazzAk,  the  envoy  of  Shah  Rukh  oa 
his  way  to  the  Hindu  court  of  Vijayanagar,  was  in  Hormuz  ia 
1442,  and  !^peaks  of  it  as  a  mart  which  had  no  equal,  frequented 
by  the  merchants  of  all  the  countries  of  Asia,  among  wlwk 
he  enumerates  China,  Java,  Bengal,  Tenasserim,  Shahr-f-aas 
{i.e.  Siam)  and  the  Middives.  Nikitia,  the  Russian  (c  147^, 
gives  a  similar  account;  he  calls  it  "  a  vast  emporium  of  aflthe 
world." 

In  September  1507  the  king  of  Hormuz,  after  for  some  tiM 
hearing  of  the  terrible  foe  who  was  carrying  fire  and  swwd  akag 
the  shores  of  Arabia,  saw  the  squadron  of  Alphonsod'Albuquerqai 
appear  before  his  dty,  an  appearance  speedily  followed  bf 
extravagant  demands,  by  refusal  of  these  from  the  r»«ipii**t« 
of  the  young  king,  and  by  deeds  of  matchless  daring  and  cmcky 
on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese,  whidi  speedily  broke  do«a 
resbtance.  The  king  acknowIedgMl  himself  tributary  toPoctiipl, 
and  gave  leave  to  the  Portuguese  to  build  a  castle,  which  was  tf 
once  commenced  on  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  conunandiaf 
the  dty  and  the  anchorage  on  both  sides.  But  the  mntiaoai 
conduct  and  desertion  of  several  of  Albuquerque's  capuisi 
compelled  him  suddenly  to  abandon  the  enterprise;  and  it  ms 
not  till  1 5 14,  after  the  great  leader  had  captured  Gca  aad 
Malacca,  and  had  for  five  years  been  viceroy,  that  be  returaed 
to  Hormuz  (or  Ormuz,  as  the  Portuguese  called  it),  and  witkot 
encountering  resistance  to  a  name  now  so  terrible,  laid  his  pa^ 
again  on  the  island  and  completed  his  castle.  For  more  tbioa 
century  Hormuz  remained  practically  in  the  donunioos  of 
Portugal,  though  the  hereditary  prince,  paying  from  his  revcBoei 
a  tribute  to  Portugal  (in  lieu  of  which  eventually  the  latter  took 
the  whole  of  the  customs  collections),  continued  to  be  tk 
instrument  of  government.  The  position  of  things  during  tk 
Portuguese  rule  may  be  understood  from  the  description  of 
Cesare  de'  Federid,  a  Venetian  merchant  who  was  at  Hormas 
about  1565.  After  speaking  of  the  great  trade  in  ^ices,  drag^ 
silk  and  silk  stuffs,  and  pearls  of  Bahrein,  and  in  horses  for  eiport 
to  India,  he  says  the  king  was  a  Moor  (t.«.  Mahommedan),  cbosea 
by  and  subordinate  to  the  Portuguese.  "  At  the  dection  of  tk 
king  I  was  there  and  saw  the  ceremonies  that  they  use . . .  Tk 
old  king  being  dead,  the  captain  of  the  Portugals  chooKtk 
another  of  the  blood-royal,  and  makes  this  election  in  the  castk 
with  great  ceremony.  And  when  he  is  dected  the  captaia 
swcareth  him  to  be  true ...  to  the  K.  of  Portugal  as  his  lofd  tad 
governor,  and  then  he  giveth  him  the  sceptre  regal.  After  this 
. . .  with  great  pomp  ...  he  is  brought  into  the  royal  palace  iatk 
city.  The  king  keeps  a  good  train  and  hath  suffident  revcaoeSi 
. . .  because  the  captain  of  the  castle  doth  maintain  and  dcfead 
his  right ...  he  is  honoured  as  a  king,  yet  he  cannot  ride  abratd 
with  his  train,  without  the  consent  of  the  captain  firtt  bad* 
(in  Hakluyt).^ 

>  In  Barros,  D«c.  II.  book  x.  c.  7.  there  is  a  curioos  detalil 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  kingdom  of  Ormuz.  wUdi  W9m 
aeem  to  exhibit  the  former  as  not  more  than  £100,0001. 
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The  rise  of  the  English  trade  and  factories  in  the  Indian 

seas  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 7th  century  led  to  constant  jealousies 

and  broils  with  the  Portuguese,  and  the  successful  efforts  of  the 

English  company  to  open  traffic  with  Persia  especially  embittered 

their  rivals,  to  whom  the  possession  of  Hormuz  had  long  ^ven 

a  monopoly  of  that  trade.    The  officers  of  ShAh  AbbAs,  who 

looked  with  a  a>vetous  and  resentful  eye  on  the  ^Portuguese 

occupation  of  such  a  position,  were  strongly  dciirous  of  the  aid 

of  English  ships  in  attacking  Hormuz.    During  1620  and  1621 

the  ships  of  Portugal  and  of  the  English  company  had  more  than 

once  come  to  action  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  in  November  of  the 

latter  year  the  a>undl  at  Sural  had  resolved  on  what  was 

practically  maritime  war  with  the  Portuguese  flag.    There  was 

hardly  a  step  between  this  and  the  decision  come  to  in  the 

following  month  to  join  with  "  the  duke  of  ShirSz  "  (Imftm  Kfill 

KhAn,  the  governor  of  Facs)  in  the  desired  expedition  against 

Hormuz.    There  was  some  pretext  of  being  forced  into  the 

alliance  by  a  Persian  threat  to  lay  embargo  on  the  English  goods 

at  Jashk;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  only  brought  forward 

by  the  English  agents  when,  at  a  later  date,  their  proceedings 

were  called  in  question.    The  English  crews  were  at  first  unwilling 

to  take  part  in  what  they  justly  said  was  "  no  merchandizing 

business,  nor  were  they  engaged  for  the  like,"  but  they  were 

persuaded,  and  five  English  vessels  aided,  first,  in  the  attack 

of  Kishm,  where  (at  the  east  end  of  the  large  island  so  called) 

the  Portuguese  had  lately  built  a  fort,*  and  afterwards  in  that 

of  Hormuz  itself.    The  hitter  siege  was  opened  on  the  x8th  of 

February  1622,  and  continued  to  the  ist  of  May,  when  the 

Portuguese,  after  a  gallant  defence  of  ten  weeks,  surrendered. 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  Portugal  was  at  this  time  subject  to 

the  crown  of  Spain,  with  which  England  was  at  peace;  indeed,  it 

was  but  a  year  later  that  the  prince  of  Wales  went  on  his  wooing 

adventure   to  the  Spanish  court.    The  irritation   there  was 

naturally  great,  though  it  is  surprising  ho>r  little  came  of  it. 

The  company  were  supposed  (apparently  without  foundation) 

to  have  profited  largely  by  the  Hormuz  booty;  and  both  the 

duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  king  claimed  to  be  '*  sweetened," 

as  the  record  phrases  it,  from  this  supposed  treasure.    The 

former  certainly  received  a  large  bribe  (£10,000).    The  conclusion 

of  the  transaction  with  the  king  was  formerly  considered  doubtful; 

but  entries  in  the  calendar  of  East  India  papers  seem  to  show 

that  James  received  an  equal  sum.' 

Hormuz  never  recovered  from  this  blow.  The  Persians 
transferred  their  establishments  to  Gombroon  on  the  mainland, 
about  12  m.  to  the  north-west,  which  the  king  had  lately  set  up 
as  a  royal  port  under  the  name  of  Bander  AbbSsi.  The  English 
stipulations  for  aid  had  embraced  an  equal  division  of  the 
customs  duties.  This  division  was  apparently  recognized  by  the 
Persians  as  applying  to  the  new  Bander,  and,  though  the  trade 
with  Persia  was  constantly  decaying  and  precarious,  the  company 
held  to  their  factory  at  Gombroon  for  the  sake  of  this  claim  to 
revenue,  which  of  course  was  most  irregularly  paid.  In  1683- 
1684  the  amount  of  debt  due  to  the  company  in  Persia,  including 
Ihdr  proportion  of  customs  duties,  was  reckoned  at  a  million 
sterling.  As  late  as  1690-1691  their  right  seems  to  have  been 
admitted,  and  a  payment  of  349$  sequins  was  received  by  them 
on  this  account,  llie  factory  at  Gombroon  lingered  on  till  1759, 
«hen  it  was  seized  by  two  French  ships  of  war  under  Comte 
d'Estaing.  It  was  re^estabUshed,  but  at  the  time  of  Niebuhr's 
visit  to  the  gulf  a  few  years  later  no  £ur<^>ean  remained.  Niebuhr 
mentions  that  in  his  time  (r.  1765)  MuUa  'Ali  Sh&h,  formerly 
admiral  of  Nidir  ShAh,  was  established  on  the  island  of  Hormuz 
and  part  of  Kishm  as  an  independent  chief. 
See  mho  Barroa.  Asia:  Commentaries  of  Albtt^uerque,  trans,  by 


kvii  ;   CaUndar  0/  E.  /.  topers,  by  Sainsbury,  vol  Ui.;  Rttter, 
Erdkundr,  xit.;  Jour.  Roy.  Ceoi.  Soc.,  Kcmpthome  in  voL  v.,  White- 

*  The  attack  on  Kiahra  was  nouble  in  that  one  of  the  two  English- 
men killed  there  was  the  great  navigator  Baffin. 

*  Colonial  Series,  E.  Indies,  by  Sainsbury,  voL  iii.  passimt  cqwci- 
ally  ace  pf».  J96  and  329. 


lockc  In  vol.  vui.,  Pclly  In  vol.  xxxiv. ;  Praser,  Narratioe  of  a  Journey 
into  Khorasan  (182O;  Constable  and  StiflTc,  Persian  Gulf  Pilot 
(1864) ;  Bruce,  Annals  of  the  E.  L  Company,  &c.  (1810).    (H.  Y.) 


The  island  has  a  circumference  of  16  m.  and  its  longest  axis 
measures  4^  m.  The  village  is  in  27**  6'  N.,  56**  29'  K  The 
Portuguese  fort  still  stands,  but  is  sadly  out  of  repair  and  much 
of  its  western  wall  has  been  undermined  and  washed  away  by 
the  action  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  bastioned  fort  with  orillons  and 
loopholed  casemates  under  the  ramparts  and  was  separated 
from  the  town  by  a  deep  moat,  now  silted  up,  cut  E.-W.  across 
the  isthmus  and  crossed  by  a  bridge.  It  has  three  cisterns  for 
collecting  rainwater;  two  are  17-18  ft.  deep,  have  a  capacity 
of  about  60,000  gallons  and  are  covered  by  arched  roofs  supported 
on  six  stone  piUars^  The  third  cistern  is  smaller  and  has  no 
roof.  Five  rusty  old  iron  guns  are  lying  prone  on  the  roof; 
six  others  on  the  strand  before  the  village  are  used  for  fastening 
boats,  another  serves  as  a  socket  for  a  flagstaff  before  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  government.  The  island  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  governor  of  the  Persian  Gulf  ports  who  resides  at  Bushire. 
Of  the  old  city  hardly  anything  stands  except  a  minaret,  70  ft. 
high,  with  a  winding  staircase  inside  and  much  worn  away  at  the 
base,  part  of  a  former  mosque  used  by  the  Portuguese  as  a 
lighthouse,  but  the  traces  of  buildings,  massive  foundations 
constructed  of  stone  quarried  in  the  hills  on  the  island,  of  many 
cisterns  (some  say  300),  &c,  are  numerous  and  extensive.  The 
modern  settlement,  situated  south  of  the  fort  on  the  eastern  shore, 
has  a  population  of  about  xooo  during  the  cool  seas6n,  but  less 
in  the  hot  season,  when  many  people  go  over  to  Minab  on  the 
mainland  to  the  east.  Most  of  the  people  live  in  huts  constructed 
of  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  date  palm.  They  own  about 
sixty  small  sailing  vessels  trading  to  Muscat  and  other  ports  and 
also  do  some  pearl-fishing.  At  Turan  Bagh  on  the  east  coast 
4)  m.  S.E.  of  the  fort  are  some  considerable  ruins,  irrigation 
canals,  an  extensive  burial  ground  and  some  huts  occupied  by 
a  few  families  who  cultivate  a  small  garden  on  a  terrace  supported 
by  old  retaining  walls.  On  a  hill  near  the  shore  i)  m.  S.E.  of 
the  fort  is  the  ruin  of  a  small  chapel  called  "  Santa  Lucia" 
on  an  old  map  in  Astley's  Collection  of  Voyages^  and  on  the 
summit  of  a  salt  hill  i|  m.  south  of  the  fort  are  the  remains  of 
another  chapel  called  "  N.S.  de  la  Pena  "  on  the  same  map, 
and  a  "  Monastery  "  in  a  sketch  of  Hormuz  made  by  David 
Davies,  a  mate  on  board  the  East  India  Company's  ship 
"  Discovery "  in  1627.  With  the  exception  of  the  northern 
part,  where  the  old  city  stood,  and  the  little  patch  at  Turan 
Bagh,  the  Island  is  covered  with  reddish  brown  hills  with  sharp 
serrated  ridges  composed  of  gypsum,  rock-salt  and  clay.  These 
hilk,  which  do  not  exceed  300  ft.  in  height,  are  broken  through 
in  four  places  by  conical,  whitish  peaks  of  volcam'c  rocks  (green- 
stone, trachyte) ;  the  highest  of  these  peaks  with  an  altitude  of 
690  ft.  is  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  island. 

The  island  has  extensive  beds  of  red  ochre  in  which  nodules 
of  very  pure  hematite  are  often  found.  The  ochre,  here  called 
gUekf  has  been  an  important  article  of  export  for  centuries* 
and  great  quantities  of  it  are  exported  at  the  present  time  to 
En^and  (in  1906-1907^  10,000  tons;  local  price  27s.  the  ton). 
The  climate  of  Hormuz,  althou^  hot,  is,  according  to  medical 
experts,  the  best  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Rain  falls  in  January, 
February  and  March,  and  the  annual  rainfall  is  said  to  be  about 
the  same  as  that  of  Bushire,  12  to  13  in. 

Capt.  A.  W.  Stiffe  in  Ceotr-  Mae.  (April  1874):  William  Foster  in 
Ceofjr.  Journal  (Aug.  1894);  writer  s  notes  taken  on  island.    (A.H.-S.) 

HORN.  ARVID  BBRNHARD,  Count  (1664-1742).  Swedish 
statesman,  was  bom  at  Vuorentaka  in  Finland  on  the  6th  of 
April  1664,  of  a  noble  but  indigent  family.  After  completing 
his  studies  at  Abo,  he  entered  the  army  and  served  for  several 
years  in  the  Netheriands,  in  Hungary  under  Prince  Eugene, 
and  in  Flanders  under  Waldeck  (1690- 1695).    He  stood  high 

* "  Reddle  or  Red  Ochre  from  the  Forest  of  Dean  In  Gloucester^ 
shire  is  very  little  inferior  to  the  Sort  brought  from  the  Island  cf 
Ormus  in  the  Persian  Gulph  and  so  much  valued  and  used  by  our 
Painters  under  the  name  of  Indian  Red  "  (Sir  John  Hill,  Thco' 
pkrastus's  Hilary  of  Stones,  London.  1774). 
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in  the  favour  of  the  3roung  Charles  XII.  and  was  one  of  his  fore-  at  the  head  of  the  party  which  opposed  the  policy  of  Carduttl 

most  generals  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  great  Northern  War.  Granvella.    When  Granvella  retired   the   three  great, oobki 

In   1704  he  was  entrusted  with  his  first  diplomatic  mission,  continued  to  resist  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  Inquisitioo 

the  deposition  of  Augustus  II.  of  Poland  and  the  election  of  and  of  Spanish  despotic  rule  into  the  Netherlands.    But  ihoyfb 

Stanislaus  I.,  &  mission  which  he  accomplished  with  distinguished  Philip  appeared  for  a  time  to  give  way,  he  had  made  up  his  mind 

ability  but  absolute  unscrupulousness.    Shortly  afterwards  he  to  vbit  the  opponents  of  his  policy  with  ruthless  punisfameoL 

was  besieged  by  Augustus  in  Warsaw  and  compeUed  to  surrender.  The  regent,  Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma,  was  ref^ccd  by  tlw 

In  1705  he  was  made  a  senator,  in  1706  a  count  and  in  1707  duke  of  Alva,  who  entered  the  Netherlands  at  the  head  of  t 

governor  of  Charles  XII.'s  nephew,  the  young  duke  Charles  veteran  army  and  at  once  began  to  crush  all  opposition  with  a 

Frederick  of  Hoist ein-Gottorp.    In   17 10  he  succeeded  Nils  merciless  hand.    Orange  fled  from  the  country,  but  Egmoet 

Gyldenstolpe  as  prime  minister.    Transferred  to  the  central  and  Horn,  despite  his  warning,  decided  to  remain  and  face  tlie 

point  of  the  administration,  he  had  ample  opportunity  of  storm.    They  were  both  seized,  tried  and  condemned  as  traiton, 

regarding  with  other  eyes  the  situation  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  and  were  executed  on  the  sth  of  June  1568  in  the  great  squie 

consequence  of  his  remonstrances  he  fell  rapidly  in  the  favour  before  the  town  hall  at  Brussels. 

of  Charles  XII.     Both  in  1710  and  17 13  Horn  was  in  favour  See  biographical  notices  in  A.  J.  van  derAa.  BfMra^&uck  VFmt^ 

of  summoning  the  estates,  but  when  in  17 14  the  diet  adopted  *ff*  der  TfederjatuUn  iH»Ar\em,  1851-1879);  J.  Kok,  Vadnlanixk 

.n  anti-mona«hical  .ttUude  he  pavely  warned  and  «l,jm.lely  T'JC^'r^^^^^^iVJSi-^^:^:^^:^'^^^ 

dissolved  it.    In  Charles  XII.'s  later  years  Horn  had  little  to  do  (1904)                                                                                'tt— r 

with  the  administration.    Afterthedcathof  Charles  XH.  (17 18)  ^^^   j.    j.^,,  ^^^  ^j  ^^^^    .^.      ^^  is  a  heidc 

It  was  Horn  who  persuaded  the  princess  Ulnca  Leonora  to  poem  or  gest  of  1546  Unes  dating  from  the  ijth  century.    Muny 

rehnquish  her  hereditary  cbims  and  submit  to  ht  tlccicd  queen  (^^  ^^^^   ^.      ^j  Sudenne*  (Surrey  and  Sussex?)  U  slain  by 

of    Sweden.    He    prot^cd    against    the    queen's    autocratic  garacen  pirates  who  turn  his  son  Horn  adrift  with  twelve  ^ 

bchavioiu^and  resigned  lH)th  the  premiership  and  his  senatorship.  ^hadrcn     The  boat  drifts  to  Westemesse  »  (ComwaU?),  wt«t 

He  was  elected /a«i/mar.*a/A  at  the  diet  of  17  w  ^^e    children    are    received    by    King    Aylmer    (AelhcLnatr). 

on  the  resignation  of  Ulnca  Ujonom,  to  the  elcc  ion  of  Frederick  p^^^j    ^^^  .^  ^.n^unced  by  one  of  \L  companions  as  tk 

?!  "T"  ^^'"^  ""^  ^^'^^?'  "^^^  fu"^  ^\ ""^u "^  "^^''"'  'I*"'"  lover  of  the  king's  daughter  Rymenhild  (Rimel)  and  is  banished, 

the  office  of  pnmc  minister     For  the  next  eighteen  years  be  so  ^^j     ^.^^  him  a  ring,  the  gift  of  his  bride  and  a  talisman  agiimt 

ab«>lutely  controlled  both  the  foreign  and  the  domestic  aff^rs  j             j^  Ireland:  under  the  name  of  Godmod.  belarw 

*"  i?JS^i!°i  ^^  the  penod  between  1720  and  1738  has  well  been  ^^^  ^^^            ^„j  ^       .^  j,^^^!^  ^^  Saracens  who  had  kiDcd 

called  the  Horn  penod    His  services  to  his  country  were  indeed  ^  j^^^^/  ^e^^j      ^{^^  Rymenhild  is  to  be  married  agiiBSt 

inestimable.    His  strong  hand  kept  the  inevitable  stnfe  of  the  ^^^  ^.^  ^^  j^      j^f^     he  returns  to  Westemesse  di^ 

parliamentary  factions  within  due  hmits,  and  it  was  entirely  ^  ^  ^        and  makes  himself  known  to  the  bride  by  d!^ 

owing  to  his  provident  care  that  Sweden  so  rapidly  recovered  ^^^  ^ng  into  the  cup  she  oflfers  him,  with  the  words  "  J>SSZ 

from  th.  wretched  condition  in  which  the  wars  of  Charles  XII.  ^^^  ^^  j,^^  „    j,^  ^^^  reconquers  his  father's  kingdom  aad 

had  plunged  her.    In  his  foreign  policy  Horn  was  extremely  wary  njj^jjjg-  Rymenhild. 

and  cautious,  yet  without  compromising  either  the  independence        -«  ^  ^•uL. : ^t  .u^  -*^  .  -  u*  t.  —  r      j^j 

..       ,,            .    *  L.           »         T*           t              .u         _  *  The  other  versions  <rf  the  story,  which  are  foundeq  on  a  eonaiai 

or  the  self-respect  of  his  country.    He  was,  however,  the  promoter  tradition,  but  are  not  immediately  dependent  on  one  another,  we: 

of  a  new  principle  of  administration  which  in  later  days  proved  (i)  the  longer  French  romance  of  Hom  et  RsmenkiU  by  "nocre 

very  dangerous  to  Sweden  under  ministers  less  capable  than  he  Thomas,"  describing  more  complex  social  conditions  than  tho«flf 

was.    This  was  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  diet  and  its  l5L.^5.?'i!j*  ^"^  6^  *o*"*7!Jy/S??%ilI*^1!VJ&*!W.^ 

.    ^.        .  ,.        ,         1     j>  I        ,•           ..•  //(»^  CAt/tf«  aiM  If atoen /Ctmni/a;  (3)  the  Scottish  balbd  01     Htfld 

secret  committees  m  the  solution  of  purely  diplomatic  questions,  Horn;  "  (4)  a  prose  romance  foundwl  on  the  French  Horn.  entiUcd 

which  should  have  been  left  entirely  to  the  executive,  thus  Ponfuj  c/5u/Miie  (Lyons,  1480,  Eng.  trans,  pr.  by  WynkyndeWofdc, 

weakening  the  central  government  and  at  the  same  time  facilitat-  »5» '  I  German  trans.  Augsburg,  14)83). 

ing  the  interference  of  foreign  Powers  in  Sweden's  domestic  jhere  is  a  marked  resemblance  between  the  story  of  Hon 

affairs.    Not  tUl  1731  was  there  any  appeanince  of  opposition  and  the  legend  of  Havelok  the  Dane,  and  it  is  interesting  to 

in  the  diet  to  Horn's  "  system  ";  but  Horn,  piqued  by  the  note  how  closely  Richard  of  Ely  foUowed  the  Hom  traditioa 

growing  coolness  of  the  king,  the  same  year  offered  his  resignation,  in  the  12th  century  De  gestis  Herexcardi  Saxonis.    Herewinl 

which  was  not  accepted.    In  1734,  however,  the  opposition  was  ^Iso  loves  an  Irish  princess,  flees  to  Ireland,  and  returns  in  time 

bold  enough  to  denounce  his  neutrality  on  the  occasion  of  the  for  the  bridal  feast,  where  he  is  presented  with  a  cup  l^  the 

war  of  the  Polish  Succession,  when  Stanislaus  I,  again  appeared  princess.    The  orphaned  prince  who  recovers  his  father's  kingdoB 

upon  the  scene  as  a  candidate  for  the  Polish  throne;  but  Horn  and  avenges  his  murder,  and  the  maid  or  wife  who  waits  yean  lor 

was  St  ill  strong  enough  to  prevent  a  rupture  with  Russia.    Hence-  an  absent  lover  or  husband,  and  is  rescued  on  the  eve  of  a 

forth  he  was  bitterly  but  unjustly  accused  of  want  of  patriotism,  forced   mamage,   are   common   characters   in   romance-   ne 

and  in  1738  was  compelled  at  last  to  retire  before  the  impetuous  second  of  these  motives,  with  almost  identical  incidents,  occms 

onslaught  of  the  triumphant  young  Hat  party.    For  the  rest  £„  the  legend  of  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Brunswick;  it  i» 

of  his  life  he  lived  in  retirement  at  his  estate  at  Ekcbyholm,  where  ^ht  subject  of  ballads  in  Swedish,  Danish,  German,  Bobemitn. 

he  died  on  the  17th  of  April  1742.    Horn  in  many  respects  ^c.,  and  of  a  Hisloria  by  Hans  Sachs,  though  some  magic 

greatly   resembled   his  contemporary   Walpole.    The  peculiar  elements  are  added;  it  also  occurs  in  the  ballad  ot  Der  dii 

situation  of  Sweden,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  time,  made  Moringer  (14th  century),  well  known  in  Sir  Waiter  Scolt'i 

his  policy  necessarily  opportunist,  but  it  was  an  opportunism  translation;  in  the  story  of  Torello  in  the  Decameron  of  BoccacoD 


based  on  excellent  common  sense.  (,oth  day,  gth  tale);  and  with  some  variation  in  the 

See  V.  E  Svcdclius,  A  raid  Bernard  Horn  (Stockholm,  1879) ;  R.  N.  (ale  of  Dobrynya  and  Nastasya. 

Bain.  Cttstorwi///..  vol.  i.  (London.  1894).  and  CAar/eiJ^//.  (1895).  «..       „                      j.._j  r      .1.     e-j     i?     i-L'r-.c^k. 

C.  F.  Horn. yl.  B.  Hom.kans Ufnad  (Stockholm,  1852).  (R.  N.  B.)  ^  King  Horn  was  re-edited  for  the  Eariy  English  Tert  Soc.  by 

G.  H.  McKnight  in  1901 ;  Hom  a  Rtmenkttd  was  edited  with  the 

'    HORN,  PHILIP  DE  MONTMORENCY,  Count  of  (15 18- 1568),  English  versions  for  the  Bannatyne  Club  by  F.  Michel  (Paris.  1845): 

a  man  of  illustrious  descent  and  great  possessions  in  the  Nether-  Horn  Chtlde  and  Matden  Rimmlditi  1.  Ritson'B  Metrical  J5^«"j 

lands,  became  in  succession  under  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  vol-  '"■ :  and  "  Hind  Hom     m  F.  J.  Child  s  Engluk  and  5c»flrj 

stadtholder  of  Geldcrland,  admiral  of  Flanders  and  knight  of  >  There  was  a  barrow  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck.  Dorsetshire.  caHed 

the  Golden  Fleece.     In  1559  he  commanded  the  stately  fleet  Horncsbeorh;  and  there  are  other  indications  which  poil*  »  • 

which  conveyed  Philip  II.  from  the  Netherlands  to  Spain,  and  ^JJ^^^sTasi)^^''                                   H.  L.  Ward.  C-. 

he  remained  at  the  Spanish  court  till  1563.    On  his  return  he  «Sudcnne'a*nd  Westemesse  are  tentatively  ideotiSrd  alao  «** 

placed  himself  with  ibe  prince  of  Orange  and  Count  Egmont  Isle  of  Man  and  Wirral  lCambridffHisL«^EniLii.,Ls^' 
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ti  (vol.  1.,  iSti),  whhu  latroduetoiy  "f  p"  limiUr 


ihIl    SkiIbH.I .--, 

nlation  between  Havelok  ind  Ham  ii  diminl:  Hia.  lilLiUlt 
Ki  (vol.  xxii..  I8}i);  W.  SAdcrtijcln.  Smt  fidnlil*  du  Tkmuu 

urJarruUMiHuThiimaiiiiUni'iUhamlBei — ' ■"*'■ 

ViHniann,"KiaEKDm"(iS76)aiuI"  OuLied 


and  45  dI  QiiiUa  kkJ  Forscliiaiix  nr  £».  xm 
man.   VUtrr  (StraiBtiurg  and  Londan);  Jinn/n. 


'  Du  Lied  voa  Kini  Horn 

, J  fffK*«ii™  n.r5».  Hill 

Ut  (Strairtiiirg  and  L     '     '     ■•     •    ■ 

. of  tbe  Itgcnd  of  Henry  .  . 

by   K.   BallKh   (Slulljsn,   l87l>;  and  1  further  bibliography  in 
O.  Hirtenuein.  SlatHm  nr  i/srudtc  <Heidelber(,  ISau]. 

HOBH  (I  commoii  Teutonic  word,  cc^nate  with  Lif.  cornii; 
cf.  Gi.  tipai).  The  weiponi  irhich  project  (iDm  the  htida  of 
vuious  jpeda  of  »ninials,  conslituling  viuX  »fe  Inown  i»  honu, 
cmbraa  Bubsluiin  which  ue,  in  theic  inalomiciJ  structure 
and  chemioU  oimposition,  quite  distinct  [lom  each  others  ud 
(Uhougfa  in  conuneice  also  Ihey  are  known  IndiKiiminalely  U 
boni,  their  ma  ire  allogether  diuimilar.  These  diSertncca  in 
iliuctuie  and  properties  were  thus  indicated  by  Sir  R.  Oweo: — 
"  The  weapons  to  which  the  term  horn  is  prc^rly  or  technically 
applied  consist  of  very  diHerent  lubstincei,  and  belong  to  two 
oigaoic  systenu,  as  distinct  from  each  othei  as  both  an  liom  the 
teeth.  Thus  Ihe  boms  of  deer  cDniist  of  bone,  and  ire  proceues 
of.  tbe  (ronul  bone;  Ibose  of  the  ^fie  are  independent  bones 
or  '  epiphyses '  tovered  by  hsJiy  skin;  Ihme  oS  oan,  sheep 
and  antelopes  are  '  apophyses  '  of  the  frontal  bone,  covered 
by  tbe  corium  and  by  a  ^ealh  of  true  homy  nulerial;  those 
of  the  prong-homed  antelope  consist  at  their  basis  of  bony 
processes  covered  by  hairy  sldn,  and  are  covered  by  homy 
■healhs  in  Ihe  rest  ol  their  eiteni.  They  thus  combine  the 
charfcter  of  those  of  the  ffnRt  and  ordinary  antelope,  together 
with  the  eipanded  and  btsjiched  form  oi  the  antlers  of  deer. 
Only  (he  horns  of  the  rhinoceros  are  composed  wholly  of  homy 
matter,  and  thb  is  disposed  in  longitudiiial  fibres,  so  that  the 
horns  seem  rather  to  consist  of  coarse  bristles  compactly  matted 
together  in  the  form  of  a  more  or  less  elongated  sub-compressed 
cone."  True  bomy  tnatter  is  really  a  modified  form  of  epidemic 
tissue,  and  consists  of  the  albuminoid  "  keratin."  It  forms,  not 
only  the  homs  of  Ihe  o>  tribe,  but  also  the  hoofs,  clawi  or  nails 
of  animals  generally,  Ihe  carapace  of  the  tortoises  and  the 
amiadilloes.  the  scides  of  the  pangolin,  porcupine  quills,  and 

Horn  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  combs,  bulloni,  Ihe 
handles  of  walking-sticks,  umbrellas,  and  knives,  drinking-cups, 
ipoons  of  various  kinds,  snuS-boies,  &c.  In  former  lime;  it  was 
applied  to  several  uses  forwhichit  is  no  longer  required,  although 
luch  applicalions  have  left  their  traces  in  the  language.  Thus 
Ibe  musical  insttumenti  and  fog  signals  known  as  homs  indicate 
their  descent  from  eailicr  and  aimpler  forms  of  apparatus  made 
(rem  hom.  In  the  same  way  powder-homs  were  spoken  of  long 
after  they  ceased  to  be  made  of  that  substance;  to  a  small 
eitent  lanlems  stilt  COBlinue  to  be  "  glazed  "  with  Ihin  trana- 
parenl  plates  of  hom. 

HORN  {Lat.  cantHi  corresponding  terms  being  Fr,  or, 
Inrnpt;  Ca.  Ham;  IiaL  n       '  '         ■     •   ■  ■  


piiraarily  derived  from  natural  animal 

homs  (see  above),  and 

having  the  common  chaiacieiistics  of  a 

conical  bote  and  the 

absence  of  lateral  holes.    The  word  " 

bom"  when  used  by 

modem  English  musicians  alwiiys  refers 

to  the  French  bora. 

Modem  boms  may  be  divided  inlc 

,  three  classes:  (1)  the 

abort  horns  with  wide  bore,  such  as  the  bugles  (q.v.)  and  the 
post-hom.  (j)  The  saihorns  tq.v.),  a  family  of  hybrid  instro- 
ments  designed  by  Adolphe  Sui,  and  resultirig  fmm  Ihe  adapu- 

«f  the  calibre  of  Ihe  bugle.  The  FlOgelhora  family  is  the  German 
equivalent  of  the  saithoms.  The  natural  scale  of  instruments 
of  this  class  comprises  the  harmonif?  from  the  second  to  Ihe 
dgfatb  only.  (3)  The  French  hom  {Fr.  eor  de  chaist  or  (mipf 
4*  chuie,  ait  i  pisUms;  Cer.  WMIwrri,  VaUUhmr,  Hal. 
tana  or  corno  di  caaia),  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  diffi- 

eonieal  tube  wound  round  in  coils  upon  ilself.  It  consists  of 
four  principal  paits — the  body,  the  crooks,  Ihe  slide  and  the 
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conial  coovn^g  In  tbe  directton  tiom  iiKiulb[dec«  to  belli 
No,  3,  cyliadfic^ — No.  t  ^vb  a  lundammu]  tonft  Aomtwhat 
higher,  No.  1  umevhit  lower,  than  Na.  3,  Vktoc  Mlhillon' 
■ddi  that  the  iite  oF  vibration  in  luch  coniol  tuba  u  the  honi 
il  ilightly  leu  thiD  the  rate  ol  vibration  in  ambient  air ;  therefore, 
u  the  rate  of  vibration  (i.e.  the  number  o(  vibralioni  per  lecond) 
vacia  ia  the  inverse  ratio  mtb  Ibe  leng-.h  oI  the  tube,  it  followi 
that  the  practical  length  of  the  bom  is  ilightly  leu  than  the 
theoretical,  ihe  djflerence  for  the  bom  in  B>  -normal  pitch 
imounting  to  13-9  cm.  (approiimotely  jl  in.)- 

The  lube  ol  Ibe  horn  behaves  la  an  opea  pipe,  E.  F.  F. 
Chtadni'  ilales  Ibat  the  moulbpiece  end  11  10  tw  contidered 
u  open  in  all  wind  initniincnU  (eicepting  reed  imtrumenu). 


^ 


S3 

by  (be  lips.     Victor  Mabillon,  allbougb  apparently  holding  the  ^^ 
opposite  view,  and  considering  13  closed  the  tub«  of  all  wind 

iiutrumenti  played  by  means  ol  reeds,  whether  single  or  double,  ■J'J' 

or  by  the  lipi  acting  as  nedi.  gives  a  new  and  piaciicil  eiplana-  J^ 

tion  of  the  phenomenon."    The  result  b  the  same  in  both  ca*e»,  ^d, 

bcU  is  at  least  lour  times  greater  than  the  di:iniettr  at  the  ™i" 

mouthpiece,  behaves  in  the  same  manner,  when  Kt  in  vibration  ^J 

by  a  teed,  as  an  open  pipe,  and  i^ves  the  consecutive  scale  of  ,JM 


ine  tbcamidindr^ 


the  iiicraied  rcequeDcy  praporticKul  to  the  locreaKd  ic 
eupeifluou*  energy  mutt  expend  itadf  in  incressine  1' 
the  vibrations  ao  that  a  note  of  a  greater  degree  erf  loi 
of  higher  pilch  will  be  produced.  The  convene  ii  equally  im; » 
lower  Ihe  pilch  of  the  note  tbe  slower  the  pulia  or  vibmicai  M 
Iberelore  Uie  looaer  Ihe  lip  and  the  gentler  tbe  tarnc  al  eurns 
required  to  set  them  vibrating.  To  draw  a  parallel  fmn  erp* 
irinee:  aa  long  a>  even  wind-procure  it  maintained,  tbe  mOBthcn 
being  fixed  proportional  to  the  length  of  tube,  the  pipe  givHori 
one  nole  of  unvarying  dynamic  initnaity;  incrtaie  ibe  pnived 
the  wind  aod  harmonio  are  heard,  but  it  ia  ioipoaiitJe  u  ObOM  t 
eiefcendo  unless  tbe  mouthpiece  tx  diipcnaed  with  aod  a  CrK  itf^ 
(f.e.)  adapted. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  above  to  the  diftmlty  ef  otonfr 
Ing  the  fuDdamenlal  on  tubes  of  great  lenflh  and  oarrov  hem  lb 
thebfim.  Tbeutefutcompaiaof inehom, tbercfcccbcgiaavitbAi 

note  that  an  opei  ape  half  lU  length  wduIi^  -' '        

inunmienli  olwcti  small  calibre  Uf  But- 
calibre,  such  as  biglet  and  tubas,  wiefr  n 
''--  wboleof  the  length  of  the  tube  iaav-" 


ct  ol  the  open  pipe,  whatever  the  method  of  prodi 


•  See  A.  Canol.  Elimnlarj  TttaHit  en  Pkyna,  tnadant  1| 

.  Atkinion  (i6t]i  ed..  London.  1903),  p.  >66.  \  ttt,  "  taOllai 

Hcieni  notes  are  produced  by  sliering  Ihe  dutanca  d  the  k^ 

no,  juch  a  vague  and  miilewlinf  Haiemeai  it  waiw  tkaa  mtm 

See  Gottfried  Weber.  Ux.  cU.  .See  also  Poynting  and  Thornton. .  " 


It     '      ^'' 

3r,  jMinanm  aiiiiiniB90(,  p.  II.  -s«   iw   ■"-■'    ■^ -■--"-. -■■- 

^m  v.-„«,..w    .l/^lwr.  0«.  fir..    DO.   iQ-aI.  and  Emtt   H.    and     tKduilru  Ai 
Wilbilm  Weber,  ff. 


IBis).p.  STO.  I  iSl,and  it  rril-SuDte/PAiuui.  pin.  ii.,  "Sound?         njiie  phraieoldcy  alone  u  here  borrowed  Iratm  Stdkr  Altb 
by  ].  H.  Poynling  and  J.  J.  Thomion  (London.  1906],  pp.  104     (ep.til.  p.  nj.  who  dm  not  enter  iato  ihe  pncikal  aHCMtaaa 

SeeSedleyTaylor.  S«iisJa*iifiiiit(iS96),  p.  II.  _"  S^T)r  eSu"  Schaftiut! 


'  Td-  pp.  J.VJ.'l-  i  i^-  of  Brrkki  der  Bfurt/uilmmzt  CvmmiswioiTiti  4tr  Aflt  ^"^^ 

•  See  Golifried  Weber,  ef.  cil..   pp.  .14-41.  and  Emtt  H,  and     ImltiilrU  AuisUUmut,  ita  (Munich.  ISS5)',  pp.  I6|-I|*:  rtB  K 
Kii..._  ur.i~  .*  ,.i  ~   .„_  eod  Of  1  a«J.  Zamminer,  cp.  cil. 
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AOtlwcioolntliuof  thejmBelpilcJwhKhliippnidcd.tlwnrare  I  Fmch  honu  in  made  irfth  a'tlwr  t«o  or  dm*  nin*.  To  ihe 
Bjowuily  nv«  real  ipundi  lour  Han  Ibe  •.Hon  nia  acomliiii  to  Em  vilvc  u  atuched  •uSritnl  length  ol  tublnt  to  lonr  tlw  pilch 
■bar  udividiul  [engtli.  |  ^  the  inttniiiUDl  a  tone,  lo  that  any  note  pUycd  upon  the  homu  F 


railt  ef  PriMcipal  Crtakt  » 


*^ 

r=^lt i-.j-H- 

f? 

PSP*3 

TT 

^^'jfri^ 

"I^T^ 

■>Vr 

s=#s. 

='=fi 

BdtiJr^ 

E^ 

*ii=i^sg= 

^ 

IndtatGlh 


lolhebcUinoi...  ._   , 

by  the  adaptation  of  valva  to  Ibe  hom,  this  « 
rendend  chromatic  almost  throughout  the  nngr. 

The  principle  of  the  valve  ai  applied  to  wimj  ini 
entirely  rnm  that  of  ker*.   Thelaiterneccuiuielai 


JT  with  3  »al™»  B^"=fe^ —  ™E.  'l^"thinl  MlveHS^riy  lowen  the  i5ch  a'tooa  aiida  hati! 

"""  3       ^  It  will  thug  be  ■en  thai  the  principle  appUHl  in  the  crraic  ud  the 

br  valre  it  in  Ihe  main  the  aame.  but  tha  pnctical  value  of  tit»  valve  la 

'j.  the  practice  of  thrutting  the  hand  immeaju^bly  lupenor.    Thaab  to  the  valve  lyileiii  Ibe  perforner 


lengtha  of  tuUjig 


I  attached  to  additk 


laof  tubljig  neceaiaw  to^- „ 

itly  Imarponled  wiui  the  iutnuDeni, 
■iiuiii  will  lu  iimini  uw  ■  combination  of  tbCK  Icngthi  with  tha 

^.  ..v«™™.v  ™.%...  .—1  bored  thorr.    The  three  dcvicet,  cnSo.  vaivea  and  ilidet,  are  In  fan  ail 

lareraitcd  the  vibrating  column  ba«ed  upon  (he  tame  principle,  that  of  providina  additiDiul  length 

'lent  air  without  are  Kt  in  corn-  of  (ubing  in  order  to  deepen  the  pilch  of  the  wboie  iulninient  at 

e  vibrating  column  ii  (hortencd  will  and  to  transpoieit  into  a  different  key.   Valvet  and  llidei, bdng 

levalveiyitemconiiiliofvalvn  initantanecui  in  oprralion,  give  to  the  [nitrumcnt  a  duomalic 

..  , Inigth^  of  tubing,  (he  effect  of  tompuM,  wherT»«  croolts  merely  enable  rhc  perlormer  to  play  in 

which  ii  invariably  to  lower  the  pitch,  ewept  in  the  caie  of  valve  many  keyi  upon  one  initniment  iniiead  of  teouiring  a  diHeienl 

■yuemt  tpecilied  a>  "aacendim     iried  by  John  Shaw  and  Adolphe  iniiniment  for  each  key.  The  tlidc  itthe  oldett  ot^thene  devicei,  and 

&ix.    Irauperable  pnnica]  dilHcukin  led  to  the  abandonment  of  probably  mggeilcd  the  crook  ai  a  lubttilule  on  inilrumeuu  of 

theaeiyBenw,  which  in  anycaae  were  the  eieeption  and  not  the  rule,  conical  bore  luchat  the  hom. 

TTie  valves  placed  upon  the  U-ahaped  ilidca  in  the  centre  of  the  hom.  The  uiventioa  ot  the  valve,  although  a  lubxantial  improvement, 

are  worked  by  meaiu  of  [uuoin  or  lever*,  opening  or  clotlnf  the  wind-  ■-.-.—-.■ 

■aya  at  will.  ",  "«<  "I™  ""y  s",'"  operation  the  vibnni«  trmopete  etfunden,"  In  which,  afler  ittening  to  the  ArirfftemHiM- 

*™j  ?„i*1..™  ^^  't^  "V  """V'  "'JT  •'"iF  "'•'""'  '"'*  htm  and  TrtmptU  (keyed  hom  and  tnimpe?)  made  by  tteidinaer 

^^«w riih^^,'iif„;^,±;wi'„s^tr™™°"T5r*, J ™w  "^ p^w m ^iiTtt^ .nd .au re.'^iveiy, hc*^ JOB oUti 

^nlS,  is,  l™'rf^i™^ro2^5^^™™w.T™  ^.h  .hT-XiW™  "'"  '*•"  Schilling  in  hi<  I^xiwn  n»hea  the  comical  mi.take  ol 

tfi':-?^!,       .    £"™  ™l"t    "*"  confuied  the  two  piinciplci.  ,„^,^  ^alv,  trumpet)  a.  diflenot  inMrumenti    He  aecordingly 

belgving  ihem  to  be  one  and  the  aame.       ten  matltr.  tight,  ai  he  Ihinka.  by  according  to  Weidinger  ft* 


V.  Mahil!on,"L«cor"<p.3i),givMaubleolIhclenglheofci™ke  Siaiicl;    and  in  the  QurflntJmii 

lo  metiei.  name,  and  names  Wfldinger  at 

•  Robert  Eitns.  editor  of  the  Umntihtlu  fir  MmifaRiinncW.  ^"^iJi  referring  teadert  for  furti 

puUiihed  thettio  an  article  in  iSai,  p.  41  leq.,  "  Wcr  hat  die  Ventil-  quoted,  in  Ibe  UnalilKfu. 


to  wrongfully  atlribu 
14)  be  j^vet  out  Sloiiei , 
ventor  of  the  Klaffn  a 
ticulart  to  hit  article,  jua 


ound  to  full  ihort  at  pcrfcrtion  ii 
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■II  octivc  hiiliR;  thin  the  raoibni  Ik 


f  xacUy  propDrtianal  to  the  If  nglh  of  the  miin  (v 

valve  3  be  deprmed,  ■  further  drop  in  pitch  ol 
eQectu:  but  ut  the  lenfth  o(  tubioE  *ddcd  by 

already  been  lepgtKKd  by  depretdiiE  velve  I, 
tioiial  teiwth  uipplicd  bv  opening  wive  3  ii  nov  t 
a  drop  oTi  miror  third  etrictly  in  tune,  end  ell 
valves  I  and  3  are  depreited  will  he  too  tharp,  y 
uii  ili^l  erron  La  intonacioa  are  provided  ia  1 

The  Jjxi^  ot  the  natural  hom  u  mellow,  ic 
rh*i  nf  fh*  Ailii-r  m^mben  ol  (he  bnie  wind- 
fcivq  the  impreHiDji  of  ibe 


out  a.  by  • 

concuwong,  elthoueh  uUI  itribing.  an  lofieni 
The  timbre  of  the  Tiend-etopped  notej  i>  vhIb 

told  heard  nhen  the  mepc  power  al  the  Tain 
aound  meapinilen  IE  the  wrird  chordi  are  playf 
valve*  iQKead  ol  by  hand-Hoptaog  The  tin 
notet  ii  man  roonint  than  that  of  (he  opei 
a  bllle  or  the  character  bI  the  trombone,  which 
the  fact  that  the  atrictly  conical  bore  ol  the 
been  replaced  by  a  iniicea  cylindrical  and  conical 

The  lom  ol  the  mouthpiece  (q.v.)  at  the  poini 


bicak  or  ihjup  edftee  aa  in  the  mouehrMcea,  more 

coMhaped,  of  trumpet  and  bombanUHi 

The  brilliant  •onarouuea*  and  mundiKia  of  tN 

ta  the  atrength  and  predomlna 

—  -.'-     •". vafcoce  of  Ih 


b  iodicatnl  by  compoe 


The  ptevalcBce  of  the  higher  t 


ly  breaking  oB  tlie  tip  o{  « ihon 


evidence  o(  a  coUrgliua  ci 


r  or  leaser  degree  of  producing  the 
been  termed  overblowing  the  hai 
w  Ihe  evolution  of  the  ajumal  boi 
■       -  ■      le  development  leads  ui 


whictijud  leli  me  pnn 
northern  Europe,  duri] 
man  had  evoh'ed  for  i 
bronze  hom  ol  «ide  CO 


if  thia  prehiftCc 


-  >  See  Hector  Bcriioi,  A  Tnaliu  m  U 
Onttilniisn.  itanilatrd  by  Mary  Cowdi 
vaed  byjoteph  Beancll  (i«8>],  p.  141. 


im  CEip-ahaped  form 
>.  &C.'    It  would  ■ 


R  Victor  Mahillon,  Caul.  iairifHf  in  1 
'  "  P  !**■  No.  1IJ6.  where  an  il!m|— 


E.  Beauvaif ).  -  Oter 


Dr  Aunin  Habmerich  (French  tranitition  try  E 
alinorJucbe  Lgien"  In  VfUliikrHinfl  fit 

''■SeeMaiorJ  H.  U  An:her,  Tin  BnUik  Armf  Xatrit  {iJuim. 

'Dt  re  miliian,  m.  s  [Baael,  Tjji)     The  lucceaive  edieiiHiaiJ 

tnimlationBof  thiaclariic  both  manuacript  and  printed,  thnofhiil 
Ihe  middle  agei  afford  uieful  evideace  of  Ihc  evolutioa  <^  thcie  iln 
wind  inttminenU. 

'See  Wilhelm  Froehner,  La  Celemi  TVifeiw  J"!!^  k  nr- 
mivlan  iiUvli  i  Stmt  n,  iS6i-ie6i  IParii.  i87i-i«;4)-  Oa* 
<i  uacomu  Iramingtheheadofacomirenorhofn-plaver.  SkiIh 
Lhe  line  plain  in  toaisl  Cichonua.  Dn  Kdirf,  4tr  Tn-nHlil 
IBerlin,  lS»6,  &c). 

'Ermanno  Ferrero,  L'.4rc  fAupuU  A  Sua  [Scfoiis,  9*  *^ 

I  See  the  mouthpiece  on  the  Pompeian  bucchun  ^jr—rved  ia  tie 
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the  p^o^i  rrli«"f  l^Xanlen. 

Afltr  Ihe  fall  of  the  Ronun  Empire,  when 
bUea  iDto  dUrcpute  «THi  had  been  pUced  un 


in  ibe  hunting  kcbs 
early  printed  boolu; 
•lung  by  1  lolhcr  ttn 
oppDUK  hip.    When   pi 


Gon°" 


the  art  of  piling  upon  ntch  hlgblV'developed  lutntoient 
died  oat  ID  wetum  Europe.  With  thediuppen/uiaof  tfa,^-- 
bon  and  cultiin  of  Ibe  Romaaa,  the  ikilled  cnTu  aba  indually 
vanjdied,  and  the  art  of  makinc  foetal  pipe*  of  delicate  caJibn  and 
of  bcndinf  Ibem  vai  ompletely  foraotten.  aad  had  to  be  rcacquind 
ocep  by  itep  dorio^  the  middle  a«  irofn  Uie  mote  eolighteonTEJut. 
Thenamactf  themttrunientaaBdnpfeieMacioiiaof  them  aurvived 
iaMSS.andnKHUinienuofan,andHkHig^i    


poem  it  pven  a  ]i*t  of  Eheie  ti'siu  with  the  naiuea'  \rf 

pth  century  in  Englaod  the  hunling-hDm  »ideticius  had 
II  in  the  centre.  baU-way  between  mouthpiece  and  bel 
em  lenith  wai  apparently  added  nlelv  in  orda  to 
Itch,  tbt  %ber  banuiaci  not  bdni  UKd  for  the  huntint 
....  Jeorae  TtuSenle'a  SMt  ArU  at  Vtutru  (1576,  faoimile 
refvint,  OafoccT  I90A)  the  ^  Dcaidiea  of  tilawine  acxoiduit  to  the 
order  which  la  (Aiaerved  at  theae  days  in  tUi  ReaioK  of  Eoglande  " 
are  riven  for  the  horn  in  D.  One  of  theae,  |Iveo  in  Gg,  3,  ii  the 
£n|G*h  16th4entuiy  banting  call,  correapoodidg  to  the  I4th4entury 
,    Finch  Cgn»ndidaiNiliHW(iveaaboye. 


^  . 


diScuiliei  were  created  for  the  futun  aiehaeoki^tt.    By  Ibe 

the  Weatem  lacei  had  b^un  10  expreta  themaelvea  and  10  develop 
their  own  characteriitict,  In  the  nth  century,  the  aili  -<  " — '- 
Arabia  and  the  ByianliDe  Emigre  had  bid  their  mark 
Wot,  and  confo^n  of  modelm.  and  mom  tqxcitlly  of  oamr 
Huiwl.  The  gnateat  conf uikhi  of  all  wat  cnatH  by  the  numeroi 
''--ibhJ  glouH  of  (he  Bible  and  by  Ibe  attempti  of  mii^ 
i -1. ?__! — 1 ^p  Revelation,  lor  Inalani 


wiihthe     rivciy    uied   a 
e  BUOLK),  b/^ihe  niBhI-walcli---  '-  -" 


.ud{a'S«V 


ind  by  lueuen 


'See  Bock.  "Gebnuch  der  Hamcr  im  Mittelallet,"  io  Cuuav 
Hddcr't  UiOitiilUrlukt  Kiniildtnimaier  Qiltrrtiiki  lStal.\vn,i»ii- 

>f>^li«iiuircnii'i«iiildHMii5ij;cr/ra)i(iii  (Paiit,  1U9).  ii.p.  14& 
■Engclbenui  Admonteniii  in  Di  Muikt  StripUra,  by  Manin 

Cerbm,  Bd.  iU  lib.  ii.  cap.  J9;    and  Ed»ard  Buhlt.  Die  MmsUa. 

IlKJkcn  l„llrumtHU  i«  dm  Mraia/Kivn  ifci  /rri^ii  M.IUlalUri,  pi.  i., 

"  Die  Bbaimuumente  "  (Lepiig,  i»c>3).  p.  16. 


*  £j  THio'  it  tinrru  par  lla'doufn,  mpuur  dt  Faxlainti-GaitHii 

Sled  by  H.  MichclanI,  Meu,  iBs6);  the  tnt  pan  wu  ediled  by 
ime  Picbon  (Paiia,  iSsjJi  "'">  ■n  hiitorical  iauoduction  by 

>  Aa  worked  out  by  Edward  Buhle,  ep.  eil.,  p.  ».  _ 

•See  Tutbevile.  op.  til.,  alio  I.  da  Fouilloux.  Io  Vt%Bit  (Pant, 
l6»a).  p.  70J  cf.  »!w  ediiioni  of  1650  and  of  1563,  where  the  hom 
it  called  Itailpl,  used  wllh  the  verb  ttnur:  Juliana  Bemea,  BaU 
sfStAOiuu  (1496),  the  frontifiaececf  which  iiahuniiMK™ 
■liowing  a  bom  of  very  wide  bote,  without  beU.    Only  half  ih* 

'  See  "  RelluR  iialienne  du  iv*  aitcle  en  airent  nitlM.  Collecllon 
du  Baron  Nathaniel  de  Bothichild,  Vienne,"  m  Cairllt  nrcUobfisu 
IPatii,  iSSo).  liiL  p.  39J,  pL  jS,  where  other  uiKruraenti  are  >1ki 

^^  !oa  Amman.  Wafptn  imA  Slammbiui  (liHl)-  Arcprintin 
laciimilc  hai  been  pubtithrd  by  Georg  Hirih  at  vol.  lii.  of  LubkaUr 
Bibtiallut  (Munich,  iSSi).  See  armt  of  Suiubergcr  au>  Tirol 
(p.  si).  "  tin  JSgcrhfimlin,"  and  ol  Ihe  Henog  von  Wirtenbn— 


under  the  riihl  aim     Iim»  dnwinei  of  thci 
acma   tK«   thouldcn    Ably  nnaiutcd  Eroni 


h  the  bdl  untch-     Nurnnbrn,  being  intended 
-  ■ ',  airfhad 


;cr  hit  left  ihouldct.     Genniny.    The  (igniliunn  of  lhe« 


not  been  generally  ili 


bote,  ii  nude  of  the  t6lh  ce ,  -^.  . . 

in   three  piccFfl,   the  poiei  onn  and  tat  tA\  of  the  ofl-re 

iointi  being  tinnEtii-  that  the  huntinc-hom  Gni  ueumo 

eued    by    i '  ' —  ■-  " ■-  --  ■'—    -  - 


Fic,  4.— Mrdievil       Fio.   J.— Medieval     two  rings.    The  other  oipted  wiiho 

Circulji  Horn.  CiiTulir  Hoto.  IJ89.  example    im  Geraun,  countriei.  bt 

and    Bguna    in    the  jutuJStj/w  other  than  ihe  Bory  o(  Ihi , 

in'Miln.'    Here  in  the  two  opposte  Count  SpArken  £nt  quoted  by  Ccrbet.'  and  Coled,  HanTlam 


lod    hgum    in    the    jnuijinirw  other  than  the  Kory  of  ihe  Bohemian      Flc.  6.— Siinh 
. ,. --.e  in  the  two  oppofite     Count  Spftiken  £i«  quoted  by  Ccrbet,'  and  Ctilr"  "— ^— 


le  youthful  performer  in  •  utiag  paHiu 

inner  of  that  of  the  madefB  lajiophaiie.  ihaped  like  >  gloui 

ic  mouthpiece  it  cap-«haped.    It  It  poisibic,  of  coune,  tlut  t) 


Lwo cbcnibt playii4 Inmenie comua.  Theboreofihe  repeated  m  meet  muucal  mrla  without  the  Virei 
(fil- S)  ia  o(  ■  al>™  •utgeMlve  of  the  cDntnbau  luba ;  conlen.  The  icniunl  nhkrh  nvc  rite  lo  OsiuJ, 
rmeditofadiatiiewiullicienlly  Lip  10  acrommoilite     thit  itatement  Jiad  been  jnibliified  .in  _I78l  vena. 

the  nioderA 

\t  \t  IVHAiblc.  Of  murv.  fhaj  l>i^^      tl _ ,_,  ,.,.  , ,^  __, 

curavit.    M  princlpiiiRi  apud  naiaitii.  qui  hodie  Bobcndeiiielliie 

Anton.  Graf  von  ^rken,  arc  the  wnnb  "anno  laixuli  npabn 
Dctogeiinui  quum  iter  in  cilernu  provindaa  UKetutetJ^  b. 
There  11  r»  reference  hen  to  the  invention  of  the  horn  uFHfaic 
to  the  folding  of  ibe  lube  ipinlly,  but  only  to  the  manner  d  eUt^ 

medieval  hunting  fanfam  in  which  the  tone  of  the  hora  ap^nai- 
mated  tothcblarTaf  the  trumpet,  waamcnlysrvk  by  the  mokil 

rihiy  of  the  true  hem  lone  elicited  in  ntiA,  and  tavc  Fcaaa 
eiedit  of  the  lo-calLed  iBventkM.  whkb  pmbahty  eoor  pnctflr 
belonged  to  Italy.  The  account  pubUibed  ^  Piochaika  ■  hiSti 
yean  after,  without  refeiencc  to  tbe  tourte  from  aUcb  it  (■ 
obtaincfi,  nnda  no  conobovatloa  from  French  loUTCev.  Had  ikt 
French  really  nude  any  nilMUntial  impinveinenl  in  tbe  hiMv 
bom  at  the  cod  of  the  t;thcenluiy,  mnrforminiil  from  tic  pv 
tive  inatrument  into  an  orchestral  instrument,  it  would  oplf  be 
rcatonable  to  expect  to  find  some  evidence  tif  thia.  cootideriiw  de 
importance  utKbed  to  the  an  of  mitiic  at  the  court  of  LoaiiXtV., 
«lineniiiricaleitabliihnimts,laChapeileMuti(|ae.*l(  Uinir^i 
la  Oianbi*  do  Rol  and  la  Musique  3e  la  CnndeEcurie,  toSiW 
the  moat  briUilM  French  aitisla.  Onewouldcxpeet  Isbdlond 
thai  period  by  Fmch  maken  among  Ihc  letica  of  musical  iniiiaiMi 
Ib  the  nuteuiH  of  Europe.  Tbit  doet  not  aeem  to  ba  the  itn 
Momver,  In  tKdcrot  and  d'Alembcrt't  Emtydtttiii  (II«7)  tk 


•tatet  that  the  tate  iin* 

in  the  Bavaili  Ja^  fit 

tun  out  on  i  t^^K 

'  Hutonitk-biptrapkiKliti  Lawn  ie  Tmkumtiltr  (Leipiic,  tJT^ 
1791  and  iSiT-i8i4l. 
'Di  iniculariiti  Ltbmlmm  AHiiim  <■  Bsbmu  d  Jf....;j  fjfl 

— -■ ■■ commtnarxHS  (Prague.  17B4).  p.  401. 

<  For  illunrationB  ace  lutotype  faaimile  of  Utrecht   Psalter,        iSee  Emen  Ttioinan,  2ei  Onrina  ii  la  ckneifir  ■mow  ^ 

olhoMluiy;  Bnii>hMuicuffl,A<rd.MS.iO546.Ps.i}0,0!hcentgiy;     toBm„M  d(  FniMi  (faris.  iS6a);  F.  J.  Fftit  "Itecbertfaetiwrla 

Add.  MS.  14, 199,  lath  century :  Eadi>iT.e  Psalter,  Tnn.  CdU.  Camb.,     musique  de>  rois  de  Frann.  et  de  quelquet  princes  denu  TWm 

iithcentitry.>ndCottonMS.,Nero.D.lV.,Sthcenlury:a1soEdwaiil     le  Beliusqu'l  la  findu  regnedeLo^sXlV.,'^XaHi^^(SC 

Buhle,  «.  cii  pi.  ii.  and  pp.  u-ai.  i8]j|.  xii.  pp.  191.  117.  >3J.  m,  isj;    Canil-Blan.  Za  {iMdt 

•Sf  Jabn  Carta.  Sptamini  cf  A'lctr^  &^plmn  and  Fat^mt    muiiqu  dri  rni  li  Fratia  (Pant.  iMl);    Michel  Bmet.  "Dn 

(London,  1760-1794). 'P-M  (platet  unnumbered):  also  reproduced    comptc.  de  la  chapelle  musique  da  rms  de  France,"  Jmrm.  JfaL 

(nH.  Uvoix.Hiil«nrfeiBmiH.jiiiCPans,iM4).  t;«..  Smbd.  vi.,  L  pp.  i-ji;   I.  Ecoicheville,  "  Quelquei  docaWi 

■  See  Jott  Amman,  if.  nL  >ui  la  muiigue  de  la  gran<fc  fcurie  du  nA."  iMm.  ifu  Ob, 

•Unnea  ttlnlitU  nni  auitta^n  (Baiel.  isti),  p.  Jo.      The    Smbd.  ii.  4  (Leip^K,  1901).  pp.  60S-641. 

names  arc  nul  given  under  Ihedmwingi,  but  Ihe  above  b  Ibe  order        "  Nrnc  Znlstirifl  f.  Uiiiii  (Leiprig,  1870),  p.  jtn. 

In  •dikh  they  occur,  which  IS  probably  revened.  "See  Dli  Sammfi-nt  ifcr  ifuiVinjfnnHota  £1  ImliiltkM  nt 

„ r. .     ,^^^,  p  Ut,«,m  by  K.  A.  Bieriimpll  IMunich.  tMj).  Noa.  lOfl  and  106. 

nbdtlel.  16tSJ,  pi  vu.  No.  II,p.  X-        '^Communication  from  DiCeori  Ha(ea.  asrHUnt  dncuc. 


Tht  htm  (a  pflflt-han)  did  dm  appear  In  the  imu  of  tb«  fAmilv  tlwy  would  probably  prove  to  be  Ifa 

Id  quHtioD  uDti]  1699.  wiKa  the  tat  peer  Caiimu  Jahaon  Fricdrich  wiod  LiWiujnenu  ere  perubable  ue 

*u  cmird  berediucy  P«t-Muter.   TheinllueDCeoduFliitnniieDul  unrepreieotEd  at  the  pcneni  day. 
nuancnc*  in  Ibe  work  oC  noted  wriun  I>  [at-reac:hiii(.    Inquinn        The  bora  at  the  jneicnt  Race  h 

■I     Ibe     depanmeiit     of  repreaealed  amoog   Ihr   il[uuration>  „    .„ 

National       Arcbivra      in  Cermaiiy*  during  tfx  firu  haU  of  the  iBiti 


Icr  of  the  aTter-         The  eailieU  on:hBtn1  muse     _ 

LiDDui    firm    of    of  Cavalli  and  Oiti,  kadrn  oE  the  Veoetiae 
rn  whole  model     century.    Alieady  in  l6j9  Cavalli  '     ■' 


military  baodt    "  Chianuta  alia  Cania  "  " 

■econd,  third  aod  fourth  L 

ind  hiif  ol    ^ 


ol  the  I 

lath 

tbe  hoi 
e  Veoel 


cilution  waa  abo  wrD 


ppna  in  the  ITIh 


•nd  at  Knellt 
ITTOved  fruitleei. 
■utra    that    be    worlced 

li"ill _.,.    . 

dj  Roy.  Place  du  Louvn'* 
tbted  1695.    TheinKiip- 


I  C  major  for  four 
!  tbe  Korioc  in  C 
a  ahowB,  By  the 


id  forme 


Muiique.    CMdifuc 

jiuirs~>niu  «»>i>«ci>  at  -t  lUlOur)  EihtUmi  (London,  1890). 

"^''iMV^jJifcllon,  cauj.    

•  Set  Captain  C  R.  Day,  dual.  No. , 


Ion,  l87i>.  p,  ij.  No.  All. 
„e  JCiuXf  dci  wiuiikiiaefisilu*  JVurxni  tsx  Paid  it 
(LeipiiE,  1004).  p.  143,  No.  J64,  where  it  i>  clauilied  aia  Jaierli 

nete  alter  Prieioriut:  il  haa  a  irumpei ■—* — 

"  For  an  ilNjtralion  Ke  F.  J.  C™. 
No.  II. 

-  'See  fcnati  and  Anton  BAck  in  B, 
FdiiJ-  UpowtU  (Munich,  ifl 


■.Vu.C».,Snibd.i 
.  »  and  3^,  aod  Dittit 


nnin  it  tttai.  itt 


ijfe^u" 


inttead  «  demand  for  FrdcIi  open,  to  which  Lulli  pro^^  o 
The  great  umiUnty  Id  the  ityle  d  the  bon  ii^iu  by  Cav^lli 
Lulli  may  pn-hapB  prtvid^  a  due  to  the  mytteriout  and  luc 
apparition  of  ihe  iiAtural  ham  ia  France,  whcie  nothin;  wu  kci 
of  the  hybrid  initrument  thirty  yean  before,  when  Mene 


;  the  teno  only  appean  after  Gerber  and  otbi 
Lied  Ihe  iloiy  a[  Count  Sfifitken  introducing  t) 
o  Bohemia,*     By  this  time  the  firm  of  Raou 


hadab 


nhotrai'ol  Cer 


Ihe  c 


X'^iili!^: --. 

in  niort  tj  the  riung  opera  he 


Im^^Tm 


undoubtedly  the  Bnt  ti 


0f  Ceorse  L 

Although  the  Italiana  , 

.t.i ;....k >— ,ra,  ii  figuredalfintonlyaitbecharacterii. 

ue.  Higgeitin;  and  aasmpanying  huoti 
For  a  note  indqxndent  uie  of  the  horn 
t  turn  to  Gcnnany.  Rcinlurd  Keiicri  t 
'a,  at  the  end  of  the  t  nh  cei"""  I"  Hamhii 
in  C  into  the  oficning  di 

, ._  ...^  tbe  home  arc  added  to  the  itnng 

and  the  obtxa;  they  pby  agua  in  act  i.  ic  3,  artd  in  at 
'"'  ~.     Tlie  compau  uica  liy  the  conipaier  for  Uk  Ih 
tile  following :— 


inurumenl  of  the  cl 
■cenet  or  callt  to  armi 

founder  of  Goman  opi 
introduced  two  horni 
Cklana  in  170 
and  the  obtxi 
and  ^     The 


^ 


WDbdni  Kleefeld  d 


at.  In  Ilnriai  inn),  in  Oiina  (1711)  mnii 
1714)  F  horni  were  uied.  Thii  oiled  lanii 
Luch-quoted  culogium,  tiie  earlint  deKHpI:i]ii 
:  "  Dm  licblich  pomuuien  WaJdh«nier  lind 


wn,  weU  lie  utn  ein< 
hi>  Gim  in  A'tc 
ia  C,  writing  for  tl 
lamplei  of  C.  H.  C 


■raCglrkhrn^nJ 
li^  ?n"Dradcn! 


/oVlmx 


indin//i*iifHfoii7j 

e  rhythm.    A  compa 
'itbMof  HandelT 


have  no  bell  and  are  ail  oT  Ihe  brge  calibre  Nggettive  of  the  pri  mil  JVC 
aninul  horn.  He  nKniioni  ncvcnhclcu  that  they  vric  no(  only 
UKd  for  lianali  and  fanfaiti  but  otw  for  little  concerted  piecn  in 
four  pans  tor  horni  alone,  or  with  oboes,  at  the  conciuiion  of  the 
hunt. 

■Sec  William  Tanj'ur  Senior,  Tlu  HrHini/j  0/  Uiuiii  (London, 
1775):  Br,  V.  Dictionary  under  "Horn."  Aim  Scale  of  Horn 
In  the  hand  of  Samuel  VVeilcy;  in  Add.  MS.  3S0I1,  fol.  iM,  Bril. 

-  •  A  hom-pLiyei.  lohann  Thendor  Zeddelmavcr, 
1706  at  Ihe  &»oti  court  at  \Vei»enfcts;  Ke  /< 
am  drm  Ciliiilt  hiiW.  mlii,u.  Forulinitrft.  Bd. 
iMa),  p.  50];  alvi  Wilhelm  Kklleid,  "Da>  Orel 
burner  Oper.  ISjS-IJjB,"  InUrit.  Mm.  Ci 
idiere  Ihe  appearance  of  the  horn  in  the  or 

'  Das  ma-trsfnlr  Orcktiltr.  l  J67. 
'  See  Morili  FUrsleniu,  Zw  Ctick 
i»Dr«ifeii(Dmden.j 


uofGermi 


er-Reinach.  Iniern- 


I'  ?^S' 


'  a  Ovunkr,  Sandd,  iL  146. 


3WI  the  rapid  progroa  made  by  tfK  Tioni,  even  at  a  time  ■%«  bi 
rhnique  ura«  itiU  neceuarily  impeif«t. 

While  Bach  oai  conductor  of  the  piim  of  Aahall-CMhn'i 
:he«Ira  (i7i7-i77j),  it  ia  probable  that  iunu  in  arveral  keja 
re  Uied.  In  Dretdcn  two  Bohemian  hom-pUytrt.  Johin 
Adalbert  FtKher  and  Fnnz  Adam  Samm,  wee  added  to  Ihe  cent 
orchcatra  in  J71 1.^  In  Vienna  Ihe  addition  ia  Hated  to  have  utca 
place  in  1711  at  Ihe  open.*  It  ii  probable  tliat  at  in  Pariaiaia 
Vienna  there  were  aolilaty  intuncet  in  wliicli  the  liom  wai  Ifud 

mJ^'lMTniurain  CnlFi  It  Ptmo  ^Orr.  prio^^n  vLa  ia 
16&7  and  Itibi  and  performed  for  the  •rcddins  ceremoniea  ol  Kaier 
Leopold  and  Margareta.  infanta  s<  Spain.  A  horn  in  E  (fonan  F 
jiitch)  in  the  museum  ot  the  Bnwcia  conieivalaire  linn  the  ir 
icripuon  "Machta  Michad  Lcicham  Schneider  in  Wien.  171^'* 
^Untenau'^  fivca  a  further  lilt  of  operas  in  Vienna  durii^  Ike  bM 
rodecadeaof  Ihe  18th  century. 

It  will  bewell  before  Ihe  next  atage  in  the  evolution  bappnndid 
I  coniider  the  compaia  of  the  natural  horn.  The  pedal  Drtan 
Dm  the  fundamental  10  the  and  harmonit:  wiu  altc^ether  laaaiiH; 
le  nbtt  octave  contained  only  the  and  artd  trd  h  -  -  -'  --  -'- 
__._  ._.,  !._  1,-1..  ,_  .1,  ,ti^  o^ ?  ..  . 


md  nunoc  7th;  ii 

lenlali  was  poiuble.    It  will  be  le 


Michael  WOgc 
■dapution  of 
was  called  in 
horn,  allhougl 


wasr'fi 


Hclkaptdk  B  Tin 
Victor  Mabillon,  Calatetut  darrifllf,  vol.  u.  Ko.  Itfft 
Department  of  Slate  Archive*  for  Saxony  in  Dfadn 

cdrich  August  in.  of'Saxon);.  4airf 


Hampel  are 
Drpidcr.  April  3,  17: 


T,  the  rollawing  {acu  hl« 
Anlo.  1-n- 
>haanliliriu 


;'£i 


n   whirl' 


I  Ihe  widow.  Aloina  Ludcvica  Ham|) 
tame  dale  (April  3,  1771).  whCTcin  d* 


ol  Ihe  hoi 


onthly  ( 


"  There  i)  an  instrument  of  this  early  type,  surpoKd  to  im 
from  Ihe  middle  of  Ihe  iSlh  tennry  in  Paul  de  Mli'i^  coUsM 
of  muwal  instruments  fonnerly  in  Ldpiig  and  now  uvnfarrdiB 
Cologne:  ice  i:almli>c.  No.  £4$,  p.  I4B, 
__  "  Sm  DklimHairt  it  Tatad.  ia  beaux  arts,  vol  iv.  (Pant),  aBidi 

"Sre  Vr  Custav  Schniint,    farnriiil  Z^rxi'ln   in  TVahU 

(Stuttgart,   1840),   Bd.  vi..  "Trorapele  ■;;  also  Capl.  C.  R.  Piyi 

anil  misapplied.'  Sec  Goltfcicd  Weber  in  Cant;ia  (Maiu.  itUl- 

"  Gerber  in  the  first  edition 
Ibmpet  or  award  him 
iherolore  conclude  that 
ahhouRh  Hampel  was  , 
Dresden  during  Gerber'i 


not  periDnally  acquai 


iibet  of  the  elcctonl  onhnM  ■ 
ta  in  Lcipnc.    In  tbt  tditii*  ■ 


HORN 


Imfrn  Sixmn  tufctber.  fatnliif  ■  tons,  ilullair  cup.  Iota  the  bcO  ol        The  Knt  p 
[lw  (urn;  the  Meet  LI  Hinilorto  that  pfoduced  in   wood  wind     ' 
inMrunenis,  lamed  d'etmort,  by  the  pear4hApcd  bell  with  a  Durow 
opfniDE,  u.  A  veiled  myiLtriout  qiulity.  and,  aoordinf  to  the 

[hmrclicilly,  being  ialtr-depa  i), 

t  lirop  in  pitch  which  enabtu  be 

faulty  iniaiutioii  d  difficult  ba  ly 

bm'olthcMI.    J.  FrthUcb'  >ai 

■nay  be  oBmd  rhe  EoUowing  ii  he 

openini  of  the  bell  ronovea  t  cb 

distance  beyond  the  iwnnal  loicth;  th»  boundary  iilinyt  lien 
brymd  the  end  of  the  (ube,  thj*  vcountinf  for  the  diicrepancy 
betveen  the  thecretical  length  of  the  nir-coiumD  and  (he  pnrtiol 
Icnfih  actually  ^vtn  to  toe  tube.*  Hampel  ia  alw  nid  to  have 
been  ibe  £rtt  to  appfy  cbe  urdini  *  (Fr.  anuduu)  or  mute,  already 
in  UK  in  the  17th  century  loc  Ibe  trumpet,'  to  the  hom.  Tbe 
ariginjil  mute  did  not  aSect  the  pitch  ol  the  initrument,  but  only 
the  (one.  and  *beq  propertv  comtiucted  may  bv  used  with  the  valve 
hoen  to  peoduce  Ibe  myAeriout  veiled  quality  rA  the  hand-ilDpped 
notFL  No  latitfactory  KieiiliKc  eipUnation  of  the  mixLiliratiiiiii 
in  ihe  pitch  eflccied  by  the  paitial  obKiuction  of  Che  btU, 
by  (be  hand  or  by  nwaiu  of  certun  mechanical  dcvkei,  hi 
<_«.  .sH.^— I     D.  J.  Blaikley  uifeiu  that  la  caaet  when  I 

liiiE  ippean  to  be  to  niK  the  pitch  of  the  mv,v 

1^  (he  ineertioo  of  the  hud)  ■  ahnya  a  flattenioi 
mpanicd  by  Che  intraduc^oa  of  a  diitoctGd  or  inbarra 
Kh  a  chaiaccer  thai  lor  imlaiKC,  tbe  e,  A  <■  or  Bth,  ,_ 
I  of  Che  ori^nal  barmooic  icale  become  mt  the  cf 
A ..I  ,Jt—j 1, _  [^  D^_  El,_  „^  f  -■  - 


-lined.  He  hai  appuenCly  left  no  lecord  of  hi*  aomipliihnK 
\  frw  typical  eiuvli  copied  and  adected  frtmi  the  nriciiul  M 
inirreouily  amimunicaced  by  (be  direcCor  of  the  Royal  Libra 
Hotmh.  P.  E.  Richter  (■  pwllcxl  muudan  and  perfnnner  on  b 
■   lively  Ihai  they  w 


cle-i-jra-ted  bon-piayer,  ^ ,,  ^-^  ^-, — 

*riac^    <3t   Soiofiy.     He  invented  the  shcalled  Ipver 

■f     jVnur  N^.-ituf.  Laitat  dtr  Ttnktmtttr  by  Cater.  , 

r,!  -  aliia  Zv  GtKh.  if  Unsik  a.  du  71«Kri  m  Hifi  m  DnH^ 
y  M .  FOmenau,  Bd.  iL"  ll  will  be  aeen  that  FOratenan  (ivea 
^^rttcv  Aa  hiaaiiCbority  for  theatcribucioaof  Cbe  lavencioaco  Haopel, 
It  houeh  he  lean^bcd  th*  Hchivia,  la  wlikh  he  had  free  acecaa.  for 
jtcrSllorhitboot 


■  VciOildadife  ItttntutJt-froilucit    Uatikiduiit    (Bonn,   illl), 

•  ^^%'ictor  Mahillon,  "  Le  Cor,''  p.  18;  Chkdiii,  e^.  lil.  p.  87. 

■  Irf^c:  FiAhlich.  tp.  til.  T.  and  Gerbct,  init^  (ed.  1B11),  p.  49J: 

■  ^^      Fnaetoniia  ana   MerieniK,  ep-  at.;  the  latter  pvca  an 
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r  of  the  MSa.FniB  Sehubeit  (176S-1S14), 


I  without  ambtulfy  hum 


Ilia),  thcionof  a< 
V  with  HampeL   L 


J?™ 


_._rdia 


.fSn 


_, loften  the  cone  of  Che  born  aritlH 

:ch.  But  Hampd,  ubadtutinf  for  thla  the  pad 
ed  for  A  limilar  puipoae  with  cbe  obne,  found  wi 
■  eflect  in  cbe  bdl  of  the  hon  ma  to  raiit  Che  pil 

D.  J,  Blaikley'a  explanation  above).   Bythiimca. 

nyi  Doffliticb.  a  diaconic  and  chromacic  icale  waa  obtained.  La' 
HiRicd  ubacicuced  che  hand  for  Che  pad.  Domnich  duly  aactil 
—  Hampel  the  cndic  -•  •■-  ' •= — ' ■■■- '■■  — 

pracdaed  tbe 


IceyB  to  the  born  or  the  bu^,  calling  iC  KUppenhom  (the  hu_gle  ii 
known  in  Germany  aa  SipuU  or  Bu^hnn).  KAIbel'a  nptfimenC 
did  not  become  widely  known  or  adopted  durinv  his  lifetime,  buC 

Acton  Weidin(er,coiirttniiii '"^- •■--' ■ ■' 

in  i«OI,  which  accncud  ai 


adopted  durinv  his 
at  Vienna.,  made,  a  kr 


.   Vi««  Mahillon* 


ther?  waa  but  one  key  plaead  on  Che  bdl,  • 
had  the  effect  of  nidnc  the  |Adi  of   ' 

By  alternately  mtnf  tbe  *' ' 

or  tbe  tube,  and  then  b; 


.    Tbepa 


•  ViOedi  d(  prnwr  «  d<  sfcmd  »r  (Psria.  c 

in  queacionwaidiicDvered  and  courteously  dimmunieiica  oy  noirai 
P.  E.  Richler  of  cbe  Rwal  Litnty,  Diodcn.  Then  ia  no  copy  of 
Doninich'i  work  in  cbe  BciliBh  Muaevm, 

•  See  Wntiam  Tans'ur  Semnr,  tp.  a  he.  tit. 

See  AOttmtbu  maiktMnit  Ztinrnt  (Leipoi).  Nov.  i8«.  a. 
'   —- '  ■— id  E.  HaniUcirCBtWthii  da  CV* 


TtiMiMifii  mnmenni,  lUo),  p.  119. 
•See  .fUpm.  mo.  ZC(„  1«IJ.  p.  4«. 
*     Le  Cot,  ■  pp.  J4-M- 


job 


HORNBEAM— HORNBILL 

iatb}  bora-pteim  In  tbi  otcbom  ol  the  cnnd-di 

u — ._: . ^  ,  bom  in  which  m  Side  on  i 

pdnciplc  of  that  of  the 


tbcpitchit  Willi  •emitone,- 

The   iHKt    Idicitoiit,    Iir- 
radung  iDd  Important  of  all 

tioD  of  vilva  (f-*'^>  patooB 
or  eyliiidefa  (the  prinaplc  ol 
iriiu  haa  alreadv  baa  tx- 
pblnBl).  by  Hdnnch  SlSbil.' 
who  aj^icd  then  fint  of  all 
to   tbo   bora,    the    tnimpet 

cndoiriBg  the  briua  wind  with 
a  chraautic  compaia  obtained 
With  perfect  caae  thmHhout 
''"  "Dpaia.     The  inneimt 

need  in  CDaibiiianon» 


BOHIAIDOH  and  CoaiiiT.<  "  (K.  S.) 

H0HIIBB4M  iCarfin*!  btlidia),  a  member  of  a  unaU  gtnui  of 
tmt  of  Ihc  oalura]  order  Corylacac.  Tlic  Latin  name  Cvpinta 
hai  been  tboughl  to  be  derived  from  the  Celtic  car,  wood,  and 
pin  or  pt%,  head,  the  wood  of  hombcama  having  been  used  for 
yokes  o(  callle  (see  Loudon,  Ettcy.  0/  PI.  p.  7qi,  new  ed,  iSjj, 
and  Littrt,  OitL  a.  556).  TIk  common  bcvnb^m,  or  yoke-elm, 
Curfinui  bel^ui  (Ger.  HorniaKM  and  HtrnlnuJie,  Fr.  iMarmc), 
is  indigenous  in  the  temperale  paftt  of  western  Asia  and  of 
Aua  Minor,  and  in  Europe,  when  it  ranget  as  high  as  ss°  and 
5fi*  N.  lat.  ll  is  common  In  woods  and  hedges  in  pans  of  Wales 
and  of  the  south  of  England.  The  trunk  is  usuully  flattened, 
and  twisted  as  though  composed  of  several  stems  united;  the 
bark  is  smooth  and  light  grey;  and  the  leaves  are  in  two  rows, 
1  to  J  in.  long,  elliptic-ovate,  doubly  toothed,  pointed,  numerously 
ribbed,  hairy  below  and  opaque,  and  not  glossy  as  in  the  beech, 
have  short  stalks  and  when  young  are  plaited-  The  slipulei 
of  the  leaves  act  as  protecting  scale-leaves  in  the  winter-bud 
and  fall  when  the  bud  opens  in  spring-  The  flowers  appear  with 
the  leaves  in  April  and  May.  The  male  catkins  are  about  i)  in. 
long,  and  have  pale-yellow  anlheis,  beating  tultl  of  hairs  at 
the  apei;  Ibe  female  attain  a  length  In  the  fruiting  stage  of  >  to 
4  b.,  with  bracts  i  to  i]  in.  long.  The  green  and  angular  fruit 
or  "nut"  lipeu*  in  October;  [t  is  about  1  in.  in  leoglh,  is  In 
shape  like  a  small  chestnut,  and  is  endoiei)  in  leafy,  j-lobed 
bncta.  The  hombeun  thrive*  well  on  iiiS,  dayey,  moiit  toils. 
Into  which  its  roots  penetrate  deeply;  on  ihalk  or  gravel  it 
does  not  flourish.  Raised  from  seed  it  may  become  a  tree  40  to 
■1  much  as  70  f1.  in  hdght,  greatly  resembling  the  beech,  except 

'  See  the  description  of  the  instnimenl  and  of  other  allempls 
to  obtain  the  same  rcsgli  by  Golirried  Weber,  "  Wichiige  Ver- 
besserungdes  Honu."  in  AUt.  wituit.  Zlf.  (Leipdg.  1S19).  pp.  758, 
Ac.;  also  ISIJ,  pp.  in  and  6ta  (the  regenl  or  keyed  buile). 

■S«>lU(.i>i(ia.2lf.,  1815.  May,  o.jcn,  the  iGil  annouacemcfit 
■(ihe  invention  in  a  pangnpti  by  CntainG.B.  Bierey. 

•/Wrf..  lBt7,  p.  814,  by  F.  SchDeider,  and  Dec.  p.  158;  igig, 

associated  with  SlGliJun>.inTentcir.    See  abo  Cuiila  (Mainz, 
by^tfriidWiS^o'nlte'raKliora™^^"™^!^    1  an«:.e 

conit^tio'n,  «  Vi«ar  Mahi 
Gottfried  Webc    ■-■■■■ 


''LiCof," 


Hctiaficlk."liUm.  Miu.Cu.Siabi.a.Ui,lv>T,pp.»s-l3a. 


b  it*  rounder  ud  doaer  head.  It  k,  bowcvtr,  nidy  pnt 
ai  ■  timber-tree,  lu  chief  employment  being  lor  hedgo.  *  la 
the  sintfe  row."  say*  Evelyn  (SyUa,  p.  19,  1M4),  "  it  makes  ik 
noblest  and  the  sutelrest  Mta  for  long  Walks  in  Cvriau  ot 
Farii,  of  any  Tree  whatsoever  whose  leave*  ore  AD^sfai." 
As  it  beara  dipi^  well,  il  was  farmerly  much  used  in  gnmeliic 
gardening.     The  branches  should  not  be  lopped  It 


dency  to 


.    Tbewi 


of  the  hornbeam  ia  while  and  doK-gnined,  and  polisbes  0, 
is  of  considerable  tenacity  and  little  flexibility,  and  b  enieBdy 
tough  and  hard  to  work — whence,  according  to  Gerard,  the  Dsaw 
of  the  tree.  Il  ha*  been  found  to  lose  about  8%  of  its  ir^ 
by  drying.  A*«  fuel  it  Is  eiallent;  and  ita  charcoal  b  nuct 
esteemed  for  making  gunpowder.  The  irmei  part  ol  the  Urt 
of  the  bombeam  is  stated  by  LiaiUfUt  to  aSord  a  yellaw  iji. 
In  France  the  leaves  serve  as  fodder.  The  tree  ia  s  ftvatriu 
with  bares  and  rabbit*,  and  Ibe  -"ilinf  are  ^>t  to  be  iaaayii 
by  mice.  Pliny  (ViU.  ffuf.  nvi.  16),  who  describes  it*  wogda 
red  and  eaaQy  a[Jit,  classes  the  boinbeain  with  myites. 

The  American  hornbeam,  blue  or  water  beech,  it  Carfiira 
amtriauia  (also  known  at  C.  MrgJimBH);  tbc  comnua  bop. 
bombeam,  a  native  lA  the  south  of  Europe,  b  n  meniber  of  t 
closely  allied  genus,  Oilrya  nifjsni,  the  allied  American  qieciis, 
0.  tirtinia*a,  is  also  known  a*  ironvood  from  its  very  hud. 
tight,  dose-grained  wood. 

HOBHBIIX,  the  Englisb  name  kmg  geMnOy  ^m  le  iB  tk 
birds  of  the  finiily  Biatrtlidai  of  m    '  '  -   ■     . 

the  ertraordinory  horn-"' 
on  the  biU  of  noM  of  II  . 
waa  first  applied  teenu  doubtfij. 
Pliny  had  heard  of  si 
Nal.  Ub.  I.  cap.  In.)  under  the'uame  of  rrag*^;  but  le 
deemed  their  eiislence  fabulous,  aHnpating  iIbd  wU  /qaa 
and  Cry^tsMi— In  the  words  of  HoUaad,  Us  tiuslatac  (^  i. 
p.  i«6^-"  I  thinke  the  same  of  the  Tncspuudca,  ^bU  bsV 
men  aSrme  to  bcc  greater  than  the  S^;  havbg  auka 
homes  like  a  Rara  on  either  aide  of  the  bead,  «f  tk  cslgatf 
yton,  and  the  head  onely  red."  Yet  tUs  I*  bnt  (s  c^BFnM' 
description  of  some  of  the  *pede*  with  wUck  danfaUai  hi 
infotmanls  hsd  an  Imperfect  acqualntsoCT.  Uc^ml  nitas 
found  Pliny's  bird  to  be  no  fable,  for  nTTlmfw  ol  the  W 
of  one  (pedes  or  another  seem  occailonaDy  to  bavt  bea  lni|li 
to  Europe,  when  they  were  preserved  in  the  ctbineil  <f  Ik 
cunous,  and  thus  Aldrovandus  wss  able  to  daeilbe  poij 
fairly  and  to  figure  (OmiiluUpa,  hli.  lii.  cap.  »»,  lab.  1.  ig.  ;J 
one  Bi  them  under  the  tuune  of  "  JtMsoceru  Awit,"  Ihoo^  ik 
rest  of  the  bird  waa  wtully  unknown  to  him.  WWa  tbe  oj^* 
tion  of  the  East  Indie*  hid  eitcnded  farllia,  PMce  tamf^ 
reacbed  Europe,  and  the  *'  Comtx  Imditiu  cornifKi  "  <i  BoOiB 
became  fully  recognized  by  WUughby  and  Ray,  tJPdff  tk 
title  of  the  "  Homed  Indian  Raven  or  Tepou  called  the  Rkts- 
cerot  Bird."  Since  the  time  of  those  eicellent  otnithololia 
our  knowledge  ot  tbe  bombUls  has  been  tieadUy  incrtasiBi  M 
up  10  tbe  third  quarter  of  the  loth  century  there  *ai  a  ^ 
lack  of  precise  Inf orraation,  and  tbe  publicatimi  til  D.  C.  EOia^ 
"  Umaiiafh  0/  Ou  Baaraliitat."  then  supplied  a  gtesi  n«. 
He  divides  the  family  Into  two  KCtiotii,tlie  AtmCDsataidtk 
Buitrtituu.  The  former  poup  containi  nton  <f  tbe  ifcdei 
which  ire  divided  Into  miny  genera.  Ot  these,  tbc  BOH  nat 
able  is  XMinaflaz,  which  seems  pn^erij  10  contain  bg>  W 
spedes,  the  Buctroi  rigii,  B.  taiatui  or  B.  gdmtMi  of  atfkoE^ 
commonly  known  as  the  helmet-hornbiU,  a  utive  of  SvbUB 
and  Borneo.  Hiis  is  easily  distinguished  by  having  t^  b^ 
of  its  nearly  vertical  and  sli^tly  convex  i>  if  hi  mil  ttfii^<iri 
of  a  solid  mat*  of  bom'  Instead  id  a  thin  fitting  g|  the  V* 
.^j'Angsiently 

thai  which  divi».  „„     ■  ■    1    1      nun  ^lac     

ehamber,"  nmiccd  br  Sir  R.  Own  (CU;  Osttsl.  Sw.  Umt-tit-Oi. 
.S»f'.£>iflai.J,i.il7l:wMk  the  solid  borny  ma*.  tstwRherarm^ 
ened  by  a  backing  of  bony  ptopa.  dincted  farvtids  aid  ■Miif  ■> 

base  a)  nghi  angles.  TTiiilin  ilngiilsi  iiiaiig n  jiiiii  ■iiitlT' 

'---■    '  "    f  111!   n1 1 iiniiiiillij  ibniiMi  Slim 


HORNBLENDE 


od  CcDnlu  Krnctvn  lOmMl  la  Ihe  otben.  So  deiue  lod  hard 
I  tUi  poitioD  dC  tbc  "  bdmet  "  tlmt  CIuikk  ud  Miky  utiiU 
trie  igiua  on  [u  iiichicc,  or  cut  it  trusvcncly  bto  pkta. 
lUcb  tTom  thdr  4gi«ah1«  colouring,  bright  yellow  with  i  lorlet 
im.ue  wam  u  bioocbeior  aihn  ornsDienli.  Thu  bird,  iFhich 
I  luxct  than  1  n.veo,  ii  (l)o  lemulublc  for  its  long  gnduitcd 
lil,  baving  the  middle  two  (eiUiei)  neuty  twice  the  length 
f  the  mt.  Nothing  ii  known  of  its  babiU.  It*  bead  wu 
gured  by  George  Edfnrdi  in  tbe  iSth  cealury,  but  little  eke 
■d  been  Ken  of  It  until  iSoi,  wbeti  John  Lalbam  described 
be  ptumige  from  >  ipedmen  in  ibe  Briiuh  MuMum,  ud  tbe 
at  figure  of  the  whole  bird,  from  u  eiample  in  the  MuKura 
t  CilcultB,  was  publiihed  by  Genera]  Haidwicke  in  iS>i 
Tram.  Hiw,  Sxidy,  idv.  pi.  ij).  Yet  more  than  twenty 
ean  elapsed  before  French  naturaliits  bccune  scqiuinled 


.Homfain(fl.i«<™f.).    ( 
Ihe  Zwlogica]  Sociely't 


ast  two  and  perbapi  more  speciei.  di>llngui>btb!e  by  their 
nger  legs  and  abort  er  loes,  ibe  ground -hornbilli  of  English 

(beii  habiti,  and  when  not  dying  move  by  ihon  leapi  or  hops, 
hile  the  members  of  this  group  walk  and  iud  with  fsciliiy. 
■      "    '>otJ«n"     "  


■vellen 


s  luUy  d 


with  a 


wbole  I 


ibill],  of  which  more  th 
iral  and  ' 


iSOip 


ime  respects  1 
lis  CKcyttmtrpla 


olaied  group,  placed  by  Huitey 

has  been  luggested  thai  they  have 
lopDH  lUfitpidai).  and  Ihii  view  ii  now  gcseiaiiy  accepiea. 
beit  supposed  alliance  lo  the  toucans  {Rhamphajlidati  rests 
lly  on  the  apparent  timilarily  presented  by  the  enormous 
ait,  and  is  contradicted  by  iniponant  structural  characters. 
I  nuiy  of  their  habiia,  so  far  as  these  are  known,  all  hombills 
cm  to  be  much  alike,  and  though  the  modificsiioo  in  the  fonn 

tbe  beak,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  extraordiaary 
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rbatc«  thdr  unw  b  derived,  canan  freat  diversity 

(not  a  common  fcatBie  ia  birds)  piodncea  a  tmilormity  ol  expres- 
aion  whicb  tnaltes  it  impoMible  to  miauke  any  member  trf  the 
lamily.    HombUla  aft  aodal  Ucda,  keeping  la  con^anies,  not  to 

lay  flocks,  and  living  chiefly  on  fruits  and  seeds;  but  the  bigfer 
species  also  capture  and  devour  a  Urge  number  of  snakes,  while 
the  smaller  are  great  destroyers  of  insects.  The  older  wrilen 
say  that  they  eat  carrion,  but  further  evidence  to  thai  eSect 
is  required  bi^ore  the  stalemenl  can  be  believed.  Almost  every 
morsel  of  food  that  is  picked  up  Is  tossed  into  tbe  air,  and  (ben 
caught  in  the  bill  before  it  b  swallowed.  Tbey  breed  In  holes 
of  trees,  laying  large  white  eggs,  and  when  tbe  hen  begins  to 
dt  the  cock  plasters  up  tbe  entrance  with  mud  or  clay,  leaving 
only  a  small  window  tbtongh  which  slie  receives  ihe  food  )m 
brings  her  during  her  incarceration. 

Thii  remarkable  habit,  almost  dmultaneoualy  noticed  by 
Dr  Mason  in  Burma,  S.  R.  Tickell  in  India,  and  Liviaptone  ia 
Africa,  and  since  con£rmtd  by  other  observers,  eq>ecial]y 
A.  R.  Wallace*  In  tbe  MaUy  Archipelago,  has  been  connected 
by  A.  S.  Bartlett  {Ptpc.  Zatl.  Stei^y,  1864,  p.  141)  with  • 
peculiarity  as  remarkable,  which  he  wis  the  first  to  notice. 
This  is  Ibe  fact  that  bombilla  at  inlervals  of  time,  whether 
periodical  or  Irregular  is  not  yet  known,  cast  the  epithelial 
layer  of  their  gUtard,  that  layer  being  fonned  by  a  accretion 
derived  from  tbe  ^ands  of  the  provenlriculus  or  some  other 
upper  part  of  the  alimentary  canaL  The  epithelium  is  ejected 
in  the  form  of  a  sack  or  bag,  the  mouth  ol  which  ia  closely  folded, 
and  is  filled  with  the  fruit  that  the  bird  haa  been  eating.  The 
announcetncnt  of  a  circumstance  so  eiiraordinary  naturally 
caused  some  beaiiallon  in  iu  acceptance,  but  the  essential 
truth  of  Birtlelt's  observations  waa  abundantly  confirmed  by 
Sir  W.  H.  Flower  and  especially  by  Dr  J.  Murie.  These  castings 
form  the  hen  bird's  food  during  her  confinement.         (A.  N-) 

BORHBLEHD&   an   important   member  of  the  ampGibok 
group  of  rock-fonning  minerals.    The  name  is  an  old  one  of 
German  origin,  and  waa  used  for  any  dark-coloured  piiimatic 
crystals  Irom  which  metals  could  not  be  eitracted.    11  is  now 
applied  to  tbe  duk-coloured  aluminous  members  of  the  mono- 
clinic  ampbibolea,  occupying  In  this  group  the  same  position 
that  augite  occupies  in  tbe  pytoiene  group.    The  monodinic 
crystals  are  prismatic  in  habit  with  a  sii-sided 
crbss-iectlon ;  the  angle  between  the  prism- 
laces  {U).  parallel  to  which  there  are  perlect 
cleavages,  is  ii'49',     Tbecolour  (green,  brown 
orbbick)  and  the  specific  grsvity  (jo-j-j)  vary 
with  the  amount  of  lion  present.  The  pleo- 
chrotsm  is  always  strong,  and  the  angle  of 
optical  eilinction  oa  tbe  plane  of  symmetry 
(i  in  the  iigute)  varies  -  -  -        ■ 


i  by  n 


lures  in  varying  pi  . 
Ca(Mj.Fe),(SiO,).,  (Mg,Ke){Al,Fe),SiO 
NaAltSiOi)..  Numerous  varieties  have  Dcen 
distinguished  by  special  names:  edcnile.from  Edenville  ia  New 
York,  is  a  pale-coloured  aluminous  amphibole  containing  lltlls 
iron;  pargasite,  from  Psrgas  near  Abo  in  Finland,  a  grece 
or  bluish-green  variety;  common  hornblende  includes  the 
gteenish-blick  and  bbick  kinds  containing  more  iron.  The 
dark-coloured  poipbyrilic  crystals  of  basalts  are  known  at 
basaltic  hornblende. 
Hornblende  occurs  as  an  essential  constituent  of  many  kinds 

■  BufFon.Bswu  his  manner,  enlsign  on  the  cruel  iniimicedoneta 
these  birds  by  Nalure  in  encumberiiw  (hem  with  this  deformity. 

eaiF.  TheDnlycambonlion  biipervened  vlewreceivnisaffarded 
by  the  observed  f«i  thai  hombills,  in  capivity  at  say  me,  aevH 
have  sny  iat  about  them. 

■  En  flu  UtUy  Artki^n  (S.  iij),  WaHacc  desribes  a  ncsHing 


ii,   [t  wai  eKceedindy  pi 
■kin.  B  that  it  Ic-^ud  m 


'  like  ■  big  of  jelly,  with  bi 
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of  igneous  rocks,  such  as  hornblende-granite,  syenite,  diorite, 
homblende-andesite,  basalt,  &c.;  and  in  many  crystalline 
schists,  for  example,  amphibolite  and  hornblende-schist  which 
are  composed  almost  entirely  of  this  mineral.  Well-crystallized 
specimens  are  met  with  at  many  localities,  for  example:  brilliant 
black  crystals  (syntagmatite)  with  augite  and  mica  in  the  sanidine 
bombs  of  Monte  Somma,  Vesuvius;  large  crystals  at  Arendal 
in  Norway,  and  at  several  places  in  the  state  of  New  York; 
isolated  crystals  from  the  basalts  of  Bohemia.  (L.J.  S.) 

HORK-BOOK,  a  name  originally  applied  to  a  sheet  containing 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  formed  a  primer  for  the  use 
of  children.  It  was  mounted  on  wood  and  protected  with 
transparent  horn.  Sometimes  the  leaf  was  simply  pasted  against 
the  slice  of  horn.  The  wooden  frame  had  a  handle,  and  it  was 
usually  hung  at  the  child's  girdle.  The  sheet,  which  in  ancient 
times  was  of  vellum  and  latterly  of  paper,  contained  first  a  large 
cross — the  criss-crosse — from  which  the  horn-book  was  called 
the  Christ  Cross  Row,  or  criss-cross-row.  The  alphabet  in 
large  and  small  letters  followed.  The  vowels  then  formed  a  line, 
and  their  combinations  with  the  consonants  were  given  in  a 
tabular  form.  The  usual  exorcism — "  in  the  name  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Sonne  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen  " — followed,  then 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  whole  concluding  with  the  Roman 
numerals.  The  horn-book  is  mentioned  in  Shakespeare's 
Lottos  Labour's  Lost,  v.  x,  where  the  6a,  the  a,  e,  i,  o,  «,  and  the 
horn,  are  alluded  to  by  Moth.  It  is  also  described  by  Ben 
Jonson — 

"  The  letters  may  be  read,  through  the  hom^- 
That  make  the  story  perfect." 

HORNBY,  SIR  GEOFFREY  THOMAS  PHIPPS  (1825-1895), 
British  admiral  of  the  fleet,  son  of  Admiral  Sir  Phipps  Hornby, 
the  first  cousin  and  brother-in-law  of  the  X3th  earl  of  Derby, 
by  a  daughter  of  Lieut.-General  Burgoyne,  commonly 
distinguished  as  "  Saratoga  "  Burgoyne,  was  bom  on  the  30th 
of  February  1825.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  sea  in  the 
flagship  of  Sir  Robert  Stopford,  with  whom  he  saw  the  capture 
of  Acre  in  November  1840.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  flagship 
of  Rear-Admiral  Josceline  Percy  at  the  Cape  of-  Good  Hope, 
was  flag-lieutenant  to  his  father  in  the  Pacific,  and  came  home 
as  a  commander.    When  the  Derby  ministry  jfell  in  December 

1852  young  Hornby  was  promoted  to  be  captain.    Early  in 

1853  he  married,  and  as  the  Derby  connexion  put  him  out  of 
favour  with  the  Aberdeen  ministry,  and  especially  with  Sir 
James  Graham,  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  he  settled  down 
in  Sussex  as  manager  of  his  father's  property.  He  had  no 
appointment  in  Xhe  navy  till  1858,  when  he  was  sent  out  to 
China  to  take  command  of  the  "  Tribune  "  frigate  and  convey 
a  body  of  marines  to  Vancouver  Island,  where  the  dispute  with 
the  United  States  about  the  island  of  San  Juan  was  threatening 
to  become  very  bitter.  As  senior  naval  officer  there  Hornby's 
moderation,  temper  and  tact  did  much  to  smooth  over  matters, 
and  a  temporary  arrangement  for  joint  occupation  of  the  island 
was  concluded.  He  afterwards  commanded  the  "  Neptune  " 
in  the  Mediterranean  under  Sir  William  Fanshawe  Martin,  was 
flag-captain  to  Rear-Admiral  Dacres  in  the  Channel,  was  com- 
modore of  the  squadron  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and,  being 
promoted  to  rear-admiral  in  January  1869,  commanded  the 
training  squadron  for  a  couple  of  years.  He  then  commanded 
the  Channel  Fleet,  and  was  for  two  years  a  junior  lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  It  was  early  in  1877  that  he  went  out  as  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  Mediterraean,  where  his  skill  in  manoeuvring 
the  fleet,  his  power  as  a  disciplinarian,  and  the  tact  and  deter- 
mination with  which  he  conducted  the  foreign  relations  at  the 
time  of  the  Russian  advance  on  Constantinople,  won  for  him 
the  K.C.B.  He  returned  home  in  1880  with  the  character  of 
being  perhaps  the  most  able  commander  on  the  active  list  of  the 
navy.  His  later  appointments  were  to  the  Royal  Naval  College 
as  president,  and  afterwards  to  Portsmouth  as  commander- 
in-chief.  On  hauling  down  his  flag  he  was  appointed  G.C.B., 
and  in  May  1888  was  promoted  to  be  admiral  of  the  fleet.  From 
jS86  he  was  principal  naval  aide-de-camp  to  Queen  Victoria, 

Mad  in  that  capacity ,  and  as  an  admiral  oi  the  fletl,  "was  appointed 


on  the  staff  of  the  German  emperor  during  his  visits  to  EaglaDd 
in  1889  and  1890.  He  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  3rd  of 
March  1895.  *  By  his  wife,  who  predeceased  him,  he  left  sevoil 
children,  daughters  and  sons,  one  of  whom,  a  major  in  the 
artillery,  won  the  Victoria  Cross  in  South  Africa  in  190a 

His  Ufe  was  written  by  his  daughter,  Mrs  Fred.  Egetton,  (1896). 

HORKCASTLE,  a  market-town  in  the  S.  Lindsey  or  Homcaftle 
parliamentary  division  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  at  the  foot  of  a 
line  of  low  hills  called  the  Wolds,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Btio 
and  Waring  streams;  the  terminus  of  a  branch  line  of  the  Grest 
Northern  railway,  130  m.  N.  from  London.  Pop.  cf  nibta 
district  (190X)  4038.  The  church  of  St  Mary  is  prindpsBr 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular,  with  some  Eariy  En^ish  remsioi 
and  an  embattled  western  towor.  (^ueen  Elizabeth's  gramnnr 
school  was  founded  in  1563.  Other  buildings  are  an  »»<^«««y. 
a  court-house  and  a  dispeosary  founded  in  x  789.  The  prcMperity 
of  the  town  is  chiefly  dependent  on  agriculture  and  its  weU-knovn 
horse  fairs.  Brewing  and  malting  are  carried  on,  and  there  ii 
some  trade  in  coal  and  iron. 

Remains  have  been  found  here  which  may  indicate  the  exiit- 
ence  of  a  Roman  village.  The  manor  of  Homcastle  (Homwutn) 
belonged  to  Queen  Edith  in  Saxon  times  and  was  royal  denesoe 
in  X086  and  the  head  of  a  large  soke.  In  the  reign  of  Stephea 
it  apparently  belonged  to  Alice  de  Cundi,  a  partisan  of  the 
empress  Maud,  and  passing  to  the  crown  on  her  death  it  vxs 
granted  by  Henry  UI.  to  Gerbald  de  Escald,  from  wboo  it 
descended  to  Ralph  de  Rhodes,  who  sold  it  to  Walter  Mandnc 
bishop  of  Carlisle  in  X33a  The  see  of  Carlisle  retained  it  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  when  it  was  granted  to  Edward,  Lord  Cliatoa, 
but  was  recovered  in  the  following  reign.  In  X230  Henry  IB. 
directed  the  men  of  Homcastle  to  render  a  reasonaUe  aid  ts 
the  bishop,  who  obtained  the  right  to  try  felons,  hold  a  covt 
leet  and  have  free  warren.  An  inquisition  of  1275  shows  thit 
the  bishop  had  then,  besides  the  return  of  writs,  the  assiie  d 
bread  and  ale  and  waifs  and  strays  in  the  soke.  Horacaslle  vti 
a  centre  of  the  Lincolnshire  rebellion  of  X536.  Ro3ralist  tnwfi 
occupied  the  town  in  X643,  *^^  ^f^^  pursued  throu^  its  streets 
after  the  battle  fought  at  Winceby.  It  was  never  a  moakipii 
or  parliamentary  borough,  but  during  the  middle  ages  it  m 
frequently  the  residence  of  the  bish<^  of  Carlisle.  Its  pnMpentjr 
has  always  depended  largely  on  its  fairs,  the  great  horse  iak 
described  by  George  Borrow  in  Romany  Rye  being  graatcd 
to  the  bishop  in  X230  for  the  octave  of  St  Lawrence,  together 
with  the  fair  on  the  feast  of  St  Barnabas.  The  three  other  fsin 
are  apparently  of  later  date. 

See  George  Weir.  Historical  and  DescripHte  SkeUkes  tf  ike  Tern 
and  Soke  of  Homcastle  in  the  County  «f  UmcUn  and  ef  Seeerd  Pteas 
adjacent  (London,  X820). 

HORK  DANCE,  a  medieval  dance,  still  celebrated  during  the 
September  "  wakes  "  at  Abbots  Bromley,  a  village  on  the  bonkn 
of  Needwood  Forest,  Staffordshire.  Six  or  seven  men,  csch 
wearing  a  deer's  skull  with  antlers,  dance  throui^  the  street!, 
pursued  by  a  comrade  who  bestrides  a  mimic  hone,  and  vhipi 
the  dancers  to  keep  them  on  the  move.  The  hom-dance  vaaJtj 
takes  place  on  the  Monday  after  Wakes  Sunday,  which  is  tk 
Sunday  next  after  the  4th  of  September.  Originally  the  dace 
took  place  on  a  Sunday. 

See  Strand  Magatine  for  November  1896;  also  FoUt-Un,  voL  «■> 
(1896),  p.  381. 

HORKE,  GEORGE  (1730-1792),  English  divine,  was  bocs  ci 

the  ist  of  November  X730,  at  Otham  near  Maidstone,  in' 

received   his  education  at  Maidstone  school  aixl  VtaycaHf 

College,  Oxford.    In  1749  he  became  a  fellow  oC  Magdiks. 

of  which  college  he  vras  elected  president  in  1768.    As  a  pieadicr 

he  early  attained  great  popularity,  and  was,  albeit  iui^lx> 

accused  of  Methodism.    His  reputation  was  helped  by  irveral 

clever  if  somewhat   wrong-headed   publications,  iodiM&ig  * 

satirical  pamphlet  entitled  The  Theology   and    PhSasopky  4 

Cicero's  Somnium  Scipionis  (i75i)>  a  defence  of  the  HutchiB- 

sonians  in  A  Fair,  Candid  and  Impartial  StaU  ef  At  fen 

between  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Mr  Hutchinson  (1753),  and  criti(|Bes 

upon  William  Law  (1758)  and*  Benjamin  Kenaioott  (i;^ 

In  X771  he  published  his  veU-known  CtmmtnlQfy  am  Ike  Fstlmtt 
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a  leriei  of  eipositioiu  bucd  en  the  HenUoIc  ida.    In  1776  be 
wu  choKD  vicc-chuccUor  of  hii  univenity;  in  17S1  be  mi 
DUde  dun  of  Canlerbury,  ind  in  1790  wu  raised  to  tbe  ice  of 
Norwidi.     Hcdi«tatBuhontbei;tbof  Januirywsi. 
Hi>  collected  Wnrti  wen  published  with  1  Mnnoir  by  WUitm 

aOBHS,  RICHARD  HEHRT,  or  HEHGIST  (iSo]-iS84), 
Eoglbh  poet  and  ciilic,  wai  bom  in  London  oq  New  Yeai'i 
Day  1S03.     He  wu  intended  for  the  anny,  and  entered  at 

Sandhunl.  but  receiving  nu  coramisiian,  be  left  bit  country 
and  joined  the  Meiicin  navy.  He  Krved  in  the  war  againit 
Spain,  and  underwent  many  adventures.  Reluming  to  England, 
be  became  a  JDUinaUit,  and  in  igj6-iSj  7  edited  Tlu  UoutUy 
Refeiilory,  In  1837  lie  pubiithed  two  tragediet,  Cusme  it 
MeiUi  and  Tht  Dalk  oj  Uarlme,  and  in  1S41  a  HiUay  of 
Kafslcen.  The  book,  however,  by  wbich  he  live*  ii  hi»  epic  of 
Orim,  which  appeared  in  1843.  It  wu  publiihed  originally  at 
■  farthing,  wu  widely  read,  and  paued  Ibiougb  many  editioni. 
lb  the  next  year  be  set  forth  a  voluioe  of  critical  eraayi  called 
A  jVeu>  Sfirii  aj  Ike  Aft,  in  which  be  wu  ai^ted  by  Elizabeth 
Barrett  (Mis  Browning),  with  whom,  from  t&^q  to  her  marriage 
la  184S,  he  conducted  a  voluminoui  cotreapDndence.  In  1851 
be  went  lo  Australia  in  company  with  William  Howitt,  and 
did  not  return  to  England  until  1864.  He  received  a  Civil  Liit 
pension  in  1874,  and  died  at  Margate  on  the  ijth  of  March  1SS4. 
Home  possessed  extraordinary  venatDity,  but,  except  in  the 
case  of  Orion,  be  never  attained  to  a  very  high  degree  of  diitJnC' 
tion.  That  poem,  indeed,  hu  much  of  the  quality  of  £ne  poetry; 
it  ii  earnest,  vivid  and  alive  with  ipitit.  But  Home  euly 
drove  hia  talent  too  hard,  and  continued  to  write  when  he  had 
Ultle  left  to  lay.  In  ctitidam  he  had  insight  and  qulcksen. 
He  wu  one  of  the  htil  to  appreciate  Kcatt  aad  TeiuiytoD,  and 
he  gave  valuable  encouragement  to  Mn  BrawniBg  when  fhe  wu 
atm  Misi  Elizabeth  Barrett. 

HORNS,  THOMAS  HAHTWBU  (1780-1861),  English  theo-. 
logias  and  bibliographer,  wai  bom  in  London  od  the  roth  of 
October  17S0,  and  wai  educated  at  Chiiit'i  Hoepita],  with 
S.  T.  Coleridge  u  an  elder  contemporary.  On  leaving  tcbool  be 
became  derh  to  a  barrisler,  but  showed  a  keen  cute  for  author- 
ahip'.  Asearly  uiSoohe  published  A  Brief  Viea  of  Ou  SicaiUy 
and  TnUb  if  Ok  Ciriitian  SetttaliBn,  which  wu  followed  by 
several  minor  works  on  very  varied  iub]p;t<.  In  1814,  having 
been  appointed  librarian  o(  the  Surrey  Institution,  he  issued 
his  InlTsdiKlan  la  Ike  Studyof  Bihliopapliy.  Thii  wu  followed 
in  iSiS  by  his  long  matured  work,  tht  Inirodiutitm  U  At  Critical 
Study  cfOa  Riiy  Siripiiira,  which  rapidly  attained  popularity, 
and  secured  for  its  author  widespread  fame  and  an  bononry  M.  A. 
degree  from  Aberdeen.  In  1810  he  received  ordination  from 
William  Howley,  bishop  of  London,  and  after  holding  two 
■mailer  livings  was  appointed  rector  of  the  united  parishes 
of  St  Edmund  the  EJng  and  Martyr,  and  St  Nicolas  Aeons  in 
London,  On  the  brealdng  up  of  the  Surrey  Institution  in  1S13, 
be  wu  appointed  [1814)  senior  assistant  librarian  in  the  depart- 
ment of  printed  books  in  tbe  British  Museum,  After  the  project 
of  making  a  dassiGed  catalogue  had  been  abandoned,  be  took 
part  in  the  preparation  of  thealphabeliEralone,  and  his  connexion 
with  the  museum  continued  uniQ  within  a  few  monthi  of  his 
death  on  the  171b  of  January 
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ubiical  Kholanbip,  it  fell  ini 


ty  of  Steuben  county.  New  York,  U.S.A., 
OD  the  taniiteo  nvcr,  90  m.  S.E.  of  BuBalo.  Pop.  (1S90)  10,«6; 
(1900)  iT,fli8,  of  whom  rsjo  were  ioreign-bom;  (igio  ccnno) 
13,617.  IlL)meUisservedbyIheErieandtheISttsburg,ShawlIlut 
ft  Northern  raUwayi;  the  latter  connects  at  Wayland  (10  m. 
distant  by  rail)  with  tbe  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western- 
lattroad.  In  the  dly  are  St  Ann's  Academy,  the  St  James 
Mercy  Hospital,  the  Steuben  Sanitarium,  a  public  library,  and 
■  county  court.houje — lerms  of  the  county  court  being  held  here 
u  sretl  u  in  Bath  (pop,  in  1905,  j«Q;),  the  county-seal,  and  in 
Coming.     Homell  has  extensive  car  shops  of  the  Eiie  railroad. 


and  among  Ila  mannfacturei  are  >i1k  good*  (silk  ^ov«i  being  ■' 
spcdally  important  product),  sash,  doors  and  blinds,  leather, 
furniture,  ahoc*,  white-goods,  wire-fences,  foundry  and  machine 
abop  product*,  elecuic  motors,  and  brick  and  tile.  Tie  value 
of  the  factory  product  in  1905  was  13,161,677,  an  increase  of 

within  Che  district  of  £rwin  flhoi  in  Ontario  county);  after 
179A  it  was  a  part  of  Canisteo  township,  and  the  settlement  itself 
was  known  as  Upper  Canisteo  until  1830,  when  a  new  township 
WIS  formed  and  named  Bomellsville  In  honour  of  Judge  George 
Koniell  (d.  1813).  Tlie  village  of  Homellsville  wss  Incorporated 
in  1B52,  and  in  iSSS  was  chartered  ss  a  dty;  and  by  act  of  the 

Sie^R  MrMaster,  HiUtry  1^  Un  .^EUfaiMiU  ^  Sttxtm  Cnntf 
(Bath.  New  York,  1S49). 

HOHHEKAlm,  TRQIBHICK  (fl.  1796-18110),  German  travellei 

in  Africa,  waa  bom  at  rT'*^******™     He  was  a  young  man  wtaoi, 

early  in  1796,  he  oficnd  his  services  to  the  African  AssodatioD 

of  London  u  an  ^itorer  in  Africa.     By  the  assodalion  be  was 

to  Gcttlngen  Univenity  10  study  Arabic  and  otherwise 

into  the  unknown  re^ons  of  North 

September  1797  he  arrived  in  Egypt, 


ytbcFrei 


confined  In  the  dtadel  of  Cairo,  to  preserve 
hiin  from  the  fanaticism  of  the  populace.  Liberated  by  the 
French,  he  lecdved  the  patronage  of  Bonaparte.  On  the  5th 
of  September  1798  he  joined  a  caravan  returning  to  the  Maghrib 
from  Mecca,  attaching  himself  to  a  party  of  Fezran  merchanla 
who  ■  "•""!""'*■'  the  pUgrims.  As  an  avowed  Chriatian  would 
not  have  been  pennittnl  to  join  tlie  caravan  Homemann  assumed 
the  character  of  ■  ^ang  nuunduke  trading  to  Feuan.  He  then 
spoke,  but  indifleiengy,  both  Aiatuc  and  Turkish,  and  he  was 
accompanied  u  lervaul  and  iDteipreler  by  Joseph  Freudenbuig, 
a  German  convert  lo  Islam,  who  had  thrice  made  the  pOgrimage 
to  Mecca.  Travelling  by  way  ol  the  oases  of  Slwa  and  Aujilt, 
a  "  black  rocky  desert  "  was  traversed  lo  Temissa  in  Fesao. 
Murxuk  was  reached  on  the  17th  of  November  1798.  Here 
Homemann  lived  till  June  1799,  going  thence  to  the  dCy  o( 
Tripoli,  whence  in  August  of  the  same  year  he  despatched  his 
journals  to  London.  He  then  retnined  to  Muizuk..  Nolbing 
further  is  known  with  certainty  concerning  him  or  his  companion. 
In  Munuk  Homemann  bad  collected  a  great  deal  of  truslworlby 
inlormation  concerning  the  peoples  and  countries  ol  the  watem 
Sahara  and  central  Sudan,  and  when  he  left  Tripoli  it  was  his 
intention  to  go  direct  to  the  Hausa  country,  which  region  he 
was  the  first  European  definitely  to  locate.  "  If  I  do  nol  perish 
in  my  undertaking,"  he  wrote  in  his  joumsJ,  "  I  hope  In  five 
yeaialshsU  be  aUe  to  make  the  Sodety  better  acquainted  with 
the  people  ol  whom  I  have  given  this  short  description."  Tbe 
British  consul  at  Tripoli  heard  from  a  source  believed  to  be 
trustworthy  thai  about  June  1803  Jusef  (Homemann'i  Mahom- 
medan  name)  was  at  Caina,  i.e.  Katsena,  In  Northern  Nigeria, 
"  in  good  health  and  highly  respeacd  as  a  marabout."  A  report 
reached  Munuk  in  1819  thai  the  traveller  had  gone  to"Noirfy  " 
(Nupe),  and  had  died  there.  Hotnemann  sru  the  first  European 
in  modem  times  to  traverse  the  north-eastern  Sahara,  and  up  to 
igiono  other  eiplorethad  followed  bif  route  acroas  the  Jebel-es- 
Suda  fiom  Aujil*  lo  Temissa. 

The  original  text  of  Hi 
German,  was  printed  at  ' 
TroDili  from  Oiin  It  lit 
by  Major  James  Rennell. 
tiandatisii  of  the  English 
and  aunnented  with  lunei 
L.  Lan^lte.  wu  published  i 

if  Ike  Africa*  Aaecialian  ( 
BORHBR.   FRAHCU 
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that  elapsed  before  his  admission  to  the  English'  bar  in  2807 
with  researches  in  law,  philosophy  'and  political  economy. 
In  February  x8o6  he  became  one  of  the  commissionecs  for 
adjusting  the  claims  against  the  nawab  of  Arcot,  and  in  November 
entered  parliament  as  member  for  St  Ives.  Next  year  he  sat 
for  Wendover,  and  in  18x3  for  St  Mawes,  in  the  patronage 
of  the  marquis  of  Buckingham.  In  zSxi,  when  Lord  Grenville 
was  organizing  a  prospective  ministry,  Homer  iiad  the  ofifer, 
which  he  refused,  of  a  treasury  secretaryship.  He  had  resolved 
not  to  accept  office  till  he  coidd  afford  to  live  out  of  office;  and 
his  professional  income,  on  which  he  depended,  was  at  no  time 
proportionate  to  his  abilities.  His  labours  at  last  began  to  tell 
upon  a  constitution  never  robust,  and  in  October  i8r6  his 
[Aysidans  ordered  him  to  Italy,  where,  however,  he  sank  under 
bis  malady.  He  died  at  Pisa,  on  the  8th  of  February  18x7. 
He  was  buried  at  Leghorn,  and  a  marble  statue  by  Cbantrcy 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Without  the  advantages  of  rank,  or  vrealth,  or  even  of  genius, 
Francis  Homer  rose  to  a  high  position  of  public  influence  and 
private  esteem.  His  spedal  field  was  political  economy.  Master 
of  that  subject,  and  exercising  a  sort  of  moral  as  well  as  intellectual 
influence  over  the  House  of  Commons  he,  by  his  nervous  and 
eamest  rather  than  eloquent  style  of  speaking,  could  fix  its 
attention  for  hours  on  such  dry  topics  as  finance,  and  coinage, 
and  currency.  As  chairman  of  the  parliamentary  committee 
for  investigating  the  depredation  of  bank-notes,  for  which  he 
moved  ini8xo,  he  extended  and  confirmed  his  fame  as  a  political 
economist  by  his  share  in  the  famous  Bullion  Report,  It  was 
chiefly  through  his  efforts  that  the  paper-issue  of  the  English 
banks  was  checked,  and  gold  and  silver  reinstated  in  their  tme 
position  as  circulating  media;  and  his  views  on  free  trade  and 
commerce  have  been  generally  accepted  at  their  really  high 
value.  Homer  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  \ht  Edinburgh 
Review  in  1802.  His  artides  in  the  early  numbers  of  that 
publication,  chiefly  on  political  economy,  form  his  only  literary 
legacy. 

See  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Francis  Horner^  ii.P.t  pub- 
lished by  his  brother  (see  below)  in  X843.  Also  the  Edinhtrgk  and 
Quarterly  Renews  for  the  same  year;  and  Blackwood's  Magaane, 
voL  L 

HORNER,  LEONARD  (i 785-1864),  Scottish  geologist,  brother 
of  Francis  Homer  (above),  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the  X7th 
of  January  x  785.  His  father,  John  Homer,  was  a  linen  merchant 
in  Edinburgh,  and  Leonard,  the  third  and  youngest  son,  entered 
the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1799.  There  in  the  course  of  the 
next  four  years  he  studied  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  and 
gained  a  love  of  geology  from  Playfair's  Illustrations  of  the 
Huttonian  Theory.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  became  a  partner 
in  a  branch  of  his  father's  business,  and  went  to  London.  In 
1808  he  joined  the  newly  formed  Geological  Sodety  and  two 
years  later  was  dccted  one  of  the  secretaries:  Throughout  his 
long  life  he  was  ardently  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  sodety; 
he  was  dected  president  in  X846  and  again  in  i860.  In  181  x 
he  read  his  first  paper  "  On  the  Mineralogy  of  the  Malvem  Hills  " 
(Trans.  Ged.  Soc.  voL  i.)  and  subsequently  communicated  other 
papers  on  the  "  Brine-springs  at  Droitwich,"  and  the  "  Geology 
of  the  S.W.  part  of  Somersetshire."  He  was  dected  F.R.S. 
in  1813.  In  18x5  he  rctumed  to  Edinburgh  to  take  personal 
superintendence  of  his  business,  and  while  there  (x82x)  he  was 
instrumental  in  founding  the  Edinbuigh  School  of  Arts  for 
the  instmction  of  mechanics,  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Edinburgh  Academy.  In  1827  he  was  invited  to  London 
to  become  warden  of  the  London  University,  an  office  which  he 
held  for  four  years;  he  then  resided  at  Bonn  for  two  years  and 
pursued  the  study  of  minerals  and  rocks,  communicating  to  the 
Geological  Society  on  his  retum  a  paper  on  the  "  Geology  of  the 
Environs  of  Bonn,"  and  another  "  On  the  (^ntity  of  Solid 
Matter  suspended  in  the  Water  of  the  Rhine."  In  1833  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  employ- 
ment of  children  in  the  factories  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  was 
subsequently  selected  as  one  of  the  inspectors.  In  later  years 
he  devoted  much  attention  to  the  geological  history  of  the 


alluvial  lands  of  Egypt;  and  in  1843  be  pabHsbed  hn  £c^  ef 
his  brother  Francis.  He  died  in  Lond<m  on  the  5th  of  March 
1864. 

See  iiemoir  of  Leonard  Horner^  by  Katherine  M.  Lycll  (1890) 
(privatdy  printed). 

HORNBS,  MORITZ  (x8i  5-1868),  Austrian  palaeontologist, 
was  bom  in  Vieima  on  the  14th  of  Jfuly  18x5.  He  was  educated 
in  the  uijuversity  and  graduated  Ph.D.  He  then  became  asntaat 
in  the  Viexma  mineralogical  museum.  He  was  <iitingni«iMKi 
for  his  researches  on  the  Tertiary  molluaca  of  the  Vienna  Basia, 
^d  on  the  Triassic  moUusca  6L  Alpine  regions.  Host  of  hit 
memours  were  published  in  the  Jakrbuch  der  K.  K.  geol.  Rekksan' 
stall.  In  1864  he  introduced  Ihe  term  Neogene  to  indnde 
Miocene  and  Pliocene,  as*  these  formatioiis  are  not  always  to 
be  dearly  separated:  the  fauna  of  the  lower  division  boaf 
subtropical  and  gradually  giving  place  in  the  upper  divisioo  to 
Mediterranean  forms.  He  died  in  Vieniu  on  the  4th  of  November 
x868.  His  son  Dr  Rudolf  H5mes  (b.  1850) ,  professor  of  geokgjr 
and  palaeontology  in  the  university  of  Graz,  has  also  canied  oo 
researches  among  the  Tertiary  mollusc^  and  is  author  of  Elemmlt 
der  Palaeonlohgie  (X884). 

HORNFELS  (a  German  word  meaning  IxHnstone),  the  grotq) 
designation  for  a  series  of  rocks  which  have  been  baked  aad 
indurated  by  the  heat  of  intrusive  gramtic  masses  and  have 
been  rendered  massive,  hard,  q>lintery,  and  in  some  cases 
exceedingly  tough  and  durable.  "Most  hornf  elses  are  fine-graiacd, 
and  while  the  original  rocks  (such  as  sandstone,  shale  and  slate, 
limestone  and  diabase)  may  have  been  more  or  less  fissile  oviog 
to  the  presence  of  bedding  or  cleavage  planes,  this  stractnre  is 
effaced  or  rendered  inoperative  in  the  homfejs.  Thou^  they 
may  show  banding,  due  to  hedding,  &c.,  th^r  break  across  tfck 
as  readily  as  along  it;  in  fact  they  tend  to  separate  into  cdikal 
fragments  rather  than  into  thin  plates.  The  comnuHiest  homfdses 
(the  "  biotite  hornfdses ")  are  dark-brown  to  Uack  with  a 
somewhat  vdvety  lustre  owing  to  the  abundance  of  small  crystals 
of  shining  bkck  mica.  The  **  lime  hornfdses  '*  axe  often  white, 
yellow,  pale-green,  brown  and  other  colours.  Green  and  daik- 
green  are  the  prevalent  tints  of  the  hornfdses  produced  by  the 
alteration  of  igneous  rocks.  Although  for  the  most  part  the 
constituent  grains  are  too  small  to  be  determined  by  the  noaided 
eye,  there  are  often  larger  crystals  of  garnet  or  andahste 
scattered  throu^  the  fine  matrix,  and  these  may  become  vcqr 
prominent  on  the  weathered  faces  of  the  rock. 

The  stmcture  of  the  homfelses  is  very  characteristic  Voy 
rarely  do  any  of  the  minerals  show  crystalline  form,  hot  the 
small  grains  fit  dosdy  together  like  the  fragments,  of  a  mosaic: 
they  are  usually  of  nearly  equal  dimensions  and  from  the  nsen- 
blance  to  rou^  pavement  work  this  has  been  called  p/iufi' 
stmcture  or  pavement  stmcture.  Each  mineral  may  afao 
endose  partides  of  the  others;  in  the  quarta,  for  exampk. 
small  crystals  of  graphite,  biotite,  iron  oxides,  sSUmanite  or 
felspar  may  appear  in  great  niuibers.  Often  the  whole  of  tlie 
grains  are  rendered  semi-opaque  in  this  way.  The  minstest 
crystals  may  show  traces  of  crystalline  outlines;  undoubted^ 
they  are  of  new  formation  and  have  originated  m  lita.  Tte 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  whole  rock  has  been  reaystalfiaed 
at  a  hic^  temperature  and  in  the  solid  state,  so  that  there  «» 
little  freedom  for  the  mmecal  molectiles  to  bufld  iq>  vtS* 
individualized  crystals.  The  r^eneration  of  the  rodL  has  bees 
suffident  to  efface  most  of  the  orlgixud  stractures  and  to  re|dace 
the  former  minerals  more  or  less  oompletdy  by  new  ones^  BA 
crystallization  has  been  hampered  by  the  solid  conditioo  of  tke 
mass  and  the  new  minerals  are  forxnless  and  have  been  mabk 
to  reject  impurities,  but  have  grown  around  them. 

Slates,  shales  and  clays  yidd  biotite  homfdaes  hi 
the  most  conspicuous  mineral  is  black  mica,  in  snudl  scaks  vhidt 
under  the  microscope  are  transparent  and  have  a  dark  reddi^ 
brown  colour  and  strong  dichroism.  There  b  also  qoarti,  and 
often  a  considerable  amount  of  fdspar,  while  graphite,  tooraiaEae 
and  iron  oxides  frequently  occur  in  lesser  quantity.  In  these 
biotite  homfelses  the  niinerals,  which  consist  cif  ahunhfflA 
silicates,  are  conunonly  found;  th^  are  usoal^  ■ni1fl'*r**  ib^ 
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•flUmanite,  bat  kyinite  tppears  tiao  in  homfdses,  espedaUy  in 
those  whidi  have  a  schistose  character.  The  andaluaite  may  be 
pink  and  is  then  often  pleochroic  in  thin  sections,  or  it  may 
be  white  with  the  cross-shaped  dark  enclosures  of  the  matrix 
wliich  are  characteristic  of  chiastolite.  SOlinianite  usually  forms 
exceedingly  minute  needles  embedded  in  quartz.  In  the  rocks 
of  this  group  cordierite  also  occurs,  not  rarely,  and  may  have 
the  outlines  of  imperfect  hexagonal  prisms  which  are  divided 
up  into  six  sectors  when  seen  in  polarized  light.  In  biotite 
bomfeUes  a  faint  striping  may  indicate  the  original  bedding 
of  the  unaltered  rock  and  corresponds  to  small  changes  in  the 
nature  of  the  sediment  deposited.  More  commonly  there  is  a 
distinct  spotting,  visible  on  the  surfaces  of  the  hand  ^>edmens. 
The  spots  are  round  or  elliptical,  and  may  be  paler  or  darker 
than  the  rest  of  the  rock.  In  some  cases  they  are  rich  in  graphite 
or  carbonaceous  matters;  in  others  they  are  full  of  brown  mica; 
some  H>ots  consist  of  rather  coarser  grains  of  quartz  than  occur 
in  the  matrix.  The  frequency  with  which  this  feature  reappears 
in  the  less  altered  slates  and  homfelses  is  rather  remarkable, 
e^iedally  as  it  seems  certain  that  the  tpots  are  not  always  of 
the  same  nature  or  origin.  "  Tourmaline  homfeUes  "  are  found 
sometimes  near  the  margins  of  tourmaline  granites;  they  are 
black  with  small  needles  of  schorl  which  under  the  microscope 
are  dark  brown  and  richly  pleochroic  As  the  tourmaline  con- 
tains boron  there  must  have  been  some  permeation  of  vapours 
from  the  granite  into  the  sediments.  Rocks  of  this  group  are 
often  seen  in  the  Cornish  tin-mining  districts,  espedally  near 
the  lodes. 

A  second  great  group  of  homfelses  are  the  calc-silicate-hom- 
f elses  which  arise  from  the  thermal  alteration  of  impure  lime* 
stones.  The  purer  beds  recrystallize  as  marbles,  but  where  there 
has  been  ori^^nally  an  admixture  of  sand  or  day  lime-bearing 
silicates  are  formed,  such  as  diopside,  epidote,  garnet,  sphene, 
vesuvianite,  scapolite;  with  these  phlogopite,  various  felspars/ 
pyrites,  quartz  and  actinolite  often  occur.  These  rocks  are  fine- 
grained, and  though  often  banded  are  toug^  and  much  harder 
than  the  original  limestones.  They  are  excessively  variable 
in  their  mineralogical  composition,  and  very  often  alternate 
in  thin  seams  with  biotite  homfels  and  indurated  quartzites. 
When  perfused  with  boric  and  fluoric  vapours  from  the  granite 
they  may  contain  much  axinite,  fluorite  and  datolite,  but  the 
aluminous  silicates  (andalusite,  &c.)  are  absent  from  these  rocks. 
I  From  diabases,  basalts,  andesites  and  other  igneous  rocks 
a  third  type  of  homfels  is  produced.  They  consist  essentially 
of  felspar  with  homblende  (generally  of  brown  colour)  and 
pale  pyroxene.  Sphene,  biotite  and  iron  oxides  are  the  other 
common  com^ituents,  but  these  rocks  show  much  variety  of 
composition  and  stmcture.  Where  the  original  mass  was  decom- 
posed and  contained  caldte,  zeolites,  chlorite  and  other  secondary 
minerals  either  in  veins  or  in  cavities,  there  are  usually  rounded 
areas  or  irregular  streaks  containing  a  suite  of  new  minerals, 
which  may  resemble  those  of  the  ailc  silicate  homfelses  above 
described.  The  original  porphyritic,  fluidal,  vesicular  or  frag- 
mental  stmctures  of  the  igneous  rock  are  dearly  visible  in  the 
less  advanced  stages  of  homfelsing,  but  become  less  evident 
as  the  alteration  progresses. 

;  In  some  districts  homfelsed  rocks  occur  which  have  acquired 
a  schistose  structure  through  shearing,  and  these  form  transitions 
to  schists  and  gneisses  which  contain  the  same  minerals  as  the 
homfelses,  but  have  a  schistose  instead  of  a  homfels  stmcture. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  corciierite  and  sillimanite 
gndsses,  andalusite  and  kyanite  mica  schists,  and  those  schistose 
calc  silicate  rocks  which  are  known  as  dpolins.  That  these  are 
sediments  which  have  undergone  thermal  alteration  is  generally 
admitted,  but  the  exact  conditions  under  which  they  were  formed 
is  not  always  dear.  The  essential  features  of  homfelsing  are 
ascribed  to  the  action  of  heat,  pressure  and  permeating  vapours, 
regenerating  a  rock  mass  without  the  production  of  fusion  (at 
least  on  a  Urge  scale).  It  has  been  argued,  however,  that  often 
there  is  extensive  chemical  change  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  matter  from  the  granite  into  the  rocks  surrounding  it.  The 
formation jofjiew  felspar^in.the  homfelses  is  pointed  out. as 
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evidence  of  this.  While  this  "felspathizatSon"  may  have  occurred 
in  a  few  localities,  it  seems  conspicuously  absent  from  others. 
Most  authorities  at  the  present  time  regard  the  changes  as  being 
purdy  of  a  physical  and  not  of  a  chemical  nature,     (j.  S.  F.) 

HORNING,  LETTBR8  OF,  a  term  in  Scots  Uw.  Originally 
in  Scotland  imprisonment  for  debt  was  enforceable  only  in 
certain  cases,  but  a  custom  gradually  grew  up  of  taking  the 
debtor's  oath  to  pay.  If  the  debtor  broke  his  oath,  he  became 
liable  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church.  The  dvil  power,  further, 
stepped  in  to  aid  the  ecclesiastical,  and  denounced  him  as  a 
rebd,  imprisoning  his  person  and  confiscating  his  goods.  The 
method  declaring  a  person  a  rebd  was  by  giving  three  blasts 
on  a  hom  and  publicly  proclaiming  the  fact;  hence  the  expres- 
sion, "  put  to  the  hom. "  The  subsequent  process,  the  warrant 
directing  a  messenger-at-arms  to  charge  the  debtor  to  pay  or 
perform  in  terms  <tf  the  letters,  was  called  "  letters  of  homing." 
This  system  of  execution  was  simplified  by  an  act  of  1837 
(Personal  Diligence  Act),  and  execution  is  now  usually  by 
diligence  (see  Execution). 

HORNPIPE,  originally  the  name  of  an  instrument  no  longer 
in  existence,  and  now  the  name  of  an  English  national  dance. 
The  sailors'  hompipe,  although  the  most  common,  is  by  no 
means  the  only  form  of  the  dance,  for  there  is  a  pretty  tune 
known  as  the  "  College  Hompipe,"  and  other  specimens  of  a 
similar  kind  might  be  dted.  The  composition  of  hornpipes 
flourished  chiefly  in  the  x8th  century,  and  even  Handd  did  not 
disdain  to  use  the  characteristic  rhythm.  The  hornpipe  may 
be  written  in  )  or  in  common  time,  and  is  always  of  a  lively, 
nature. 

H0RNSB7,  a  munidpal  borough  in  theHomsey  parliamentary 
division  of  Middlesex,  England,  suburban  to  London,  6  m.  N. 
of  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  the  Great  Northem  railway.  Pop. 
(1891)  44,523;  (1901)  73,056.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  by  small 
residoices  of  the  working  dasses.  The  manor,  called  in  the 
X3th  century  Haringee  (a  name  which  survives  as  Harringay), 
belonged  from  an  early  date  to  the  see  of  London,  the  bishoi» 
having  a  seat  here.  In  1387  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  uncle  of 
Richard  II.,  assembled  in  Homsey  Park  the  forces  by  tbe 
display  of  which  he  compelled  the  king  to  dismiss  his  minister 
de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk;  and  in  1483  the  park  was  the  scene  of 
the  ceremonious  reception  of  Edward  V.,  under  the  charge  of 
Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester,  by  Edmund  Shaw,  lord  mayor  of 
London.  The  parish  church  of  St  Mary,  Homsey,  retains  its 
Perpendicular  tower  {c.  1500)  and  a  ntmiber  of  interesting 
monuments.  Finsbuxy  Park,  of  x3o  acres,  and  other  smaller 
public  groimds,  are  within  the  borough.  Homsey  was  incorpor- 
ated in  J  903  under  a  mayor,  zo  aldermen  and  30  councillors. 
Area,  2875  acres. 

HOROIHTZ,  ISAIAH  {c.  1555-c.-  1630),  Jewish  rabbi  and 
mystic,  was  bom  at  Prague,  and  died  at  Safed,  then  the  home 
of  Jewish  Kabbala.  His  largest  work  is  called  Skdck  (abbrevi- 
ated from  the  initials  of  the  full  title  Skene  luhotk  ka-herit^ 
"  Two  Tables  of  the  Covenant  ")•  This  is  a  compilation  of 
ritual,  ethics  and  mysticism,  and  had  a  profound  influence 
on  Jewish  life.  It  has  been  often  reprinted,  espedally  in  an 
abbreviated  form. 

For  an  account  of  the  J[ewish  mystics  at  Safed  see  S.  Schecter, 
Studies  in  Judaism^  series  ii.  (1908). 

HORREUM,  the  Latin  word  for  a  magazine  or  storehouse  for 
the  storage  of  grain  and  other  produce  of  the  earth,  and  occasion- 
ally for  that  of  agricultural  implements.  The  storehouses  of 
Rome  were  of  the  most  extensive  character,  there  bdng  no 
fewer  than  290  public  horrea  at  the  time  of  Constantine.  They 
were  used  for  the  storage  of  food  and  merchandize  of  all  kinds, 
being  part  of  the  great  Roman  system  of  providing  food  for  the 
population,  and  they  Were  supplied  constantly  with  com  and 
other  provisions  from  Africa,  Spain  and  elsewhere. 

HORROCKS,  JEREMIAH  (1619-1641),  English  astronomer, 
was  bom  in  16x9  at  Toxteth  Park,  near  Liverpool  His  family 
was  poor,  and  the  register  of  Emmanud  College,  Cambridge, 
testifies  to  his  entry  as  sizar  on  the  i8th  of  May  X632.  Isolated 
in  hissdentific  tastes,  and  painfully  straitened  vol  'tfift»sakx^!>«t 
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pfuxsued  amid  innumerable  difficulties  his  purpose  of  self-educa- 
tion. His  university  career  lasted  three  years,  and  on  its 
termination  he  became  a  tutor  at  Toxteth,  devoting  to  astrono- 
mical observations  his  brief  intervals  of  leisure.  In  1636  he  met 
with  a  congenial  spirit  in  .William  Crabtree,  a  draper  of  Broughton, 
near  Manchester;  and  encouraged  by  his  advice  he  exchanged 
the  guidance  of  Philipp  von  Lansbeig,  a  pretentious  but  in- 
accurate Belgian  astronomer,  for  that  of  Kepler.  He  now  set 
himself  to  the  revision  of  the  Rudolphine  Tables  (published  by 
Kepler  in  1627),  and  in  the  progress  of  his  task  became  convinced 
that  a  transit  of  Venus  overlooked  by  Kepler  would  nevertheless 
occur  on  the  34th  of  November  (O.S.)  1639.  He  was  at  this  time 
curate  of  Hoole,  near  Preston,  having  recently  taken  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England,  although,  according  to  the  received 
accounts,  he  had  not  attained  the  canonical  age.  The  34th 
of  November  falling  on  a  Sunday,  his  clerical  duties  threatened 
fatally  to  clash  with  his  astronomical  observations;  he  was, 
however,  released  just  in  time  to  witness  the  punctual  verification 
of  his  forecast,  and  carefully  noted  the  progress  of  the  phenomenon 
duringhalf  an  hour  before  simset  (3*15  to  3*45).  This  transit  of 
Venus  is  remarkable  as  the  first  ever  observed,  that  of  Z63Z 
predicted  by  Kepler  having  been  invisible  in  western  Europe. 
Notwithstanding  the  rude  character  of  the  apparatus  at  his 
disposal,  Horrocks  was  enabled  by  his  observation  of  it  to 
introduce  some  important  corrections  into  the  elements  of  the 
planet's  orbit,  and  to  reduce  to  its  exact  value  the  received 
estimate  of  its  apparent  diameter. 

After  a  year  spent  at  Hoole,  he  returned  to  Toxteth,  and 
there,  on  the  eve  of  a  long-promised  visit  to  his  friend  Crabtree, 
he  died,  on  the  3rd  of  January  1641,  when  only  in  his  twenty- 
second  year.  To  the  inventive  activity  of  the  discoverer  he  had 
already  united  the  patient  skill  of  the  observer  and  the  practical 
sagacity  of  the  experimentalist.  Before  he  was  twenty  he  had 
a£forded  a  specimen  of  his  powers  by  an  important  contribution 
to  the  lunar  theory.  He  first  brought  the  revolutions  of  our 
satellite  within  the  domain  of  Kepler's  laws,  pointing  out  that 
her  apparent  irregularities  could  be  completely  accounted  for 
by  supposing  her  to  move  in  an  ellipse  with  a  variable  eccen- 
tricity and  directly  rotate^  major  axis,  of  which  the  earth 
occupied  one  focus.  These  precise  conditions  were  afterwards 
demonstrated  by  Newton  to  follow  necessarily  from  the  law 
of  gravitation. 

In  his  speculations  as  to  the  physical  cause  of  the  cdestial 
motions,  his  mind,  though  not  wholly  emancipated  from  the 
tyranny  of  gratuitous  assumptions,  was  working  steadily  towards 
the  light.  He  clearly  perceived  the  significant  analogy  between 
terrestrial  gravity  and  the  force  exerted  in  the  solar  system,  and 
by  the  ingenious  device  of  a  circular  pendulum  illustrated  the 
composite  character  of  the  planetary  movements.  He  also 
reduced  the  solar  parallax  to  14'  (less  than  a  quarter  of  Kepler's 
estimate),  corrected  the  sun's  semi-diameter  to  is'  45',  recom- 
mended decimal  notation,  and  was  the  first  to  make  tidal 
observations. 

Only  a  remnant'of  the  papers  left  by  Horrocks  was  preserved  by 
the  care  of  William  Crabtree.  After  his  death  (which  occurred  soon 
after  that  of  his  friend)  these  were  purchased  by  Dr  Wortbington, 
of  Cambridge;  and  from  his  hands  the  treatise  Venus  in  sole  visa 
passed  into  those  of  Hevelius,  and  was  published  by  him  in  1663 
with  his  own  observations  on  a  transit  of  Mercury.  The  remaining 
fragments  were,  under  the  directions  of  the  Royal  Society,  reduced 
by  Dr  Wallis  to  a  compact  form,  with  the  heading  Astronomia 
Kepleriana  defensa  et  promota,  and  published  with  numerous  extracts 
from  the  letters  of  Horrocks  to  Crabtree,  and  a  sketch  of  the  author's 
life,  in  a  volume  entitled  Jeremiae  Horroccii  opera  bostkuma  (London, 
1673).  A  memoir  of  his  life  by  the  Rev.  AnindeU  Blount  Whatton, 
prefixed  to  a  translation  of  the  Venus  in  sole  vwa.appeared  at  London 
m  1859. 

For  additional  particulars,  see  J.  E.  Bailey's  Palatine  Note-Book, 
ii.  353,  iii.  17;  Bailey's  "  Writmgs  of  Horrocks  and  Crabtree" 
(from  Notes  and  Queries,  ^  Dec.  3,  1883) ;  Notes  and  Queries, 
3rd  series,  vol.  v.,  5th  scries,  vols,  ii.,  iv.;  Martin's  Biographia 
pkiiosophica,  p.  371  (1761);  R.  Brickel,  Transits  of  Venus,  1630^ 
J874  (Preston,  1874);  Astronomical  Register,  xii.  293;  Hevefii, 
Afercurius  in  sole  visus,  pp.  1 16-140;  S.  Rigaud's  Corrtspondenee 
4rf  Scientific  Men;  Th.  Birch.  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  i.  386, 
395'  470$  ^  £'  Sherburne's  Sphere  0/  Af.  Mantlius^  p.  93  (1675); 


Sir  J.  A.  Picton's  Memorials  of  Uperpool,  n.  561:  M.  Gngm's 
Fragments  rdatwe  to  the  Ducky  of  Lancaster^  p.  166  (1817);  Lmrped 
Repository,  L  570  (1836);  pktl.  Trans.  Abrid^td,  iL  I3  (1809): 
C.  Button's  Pktl.  and  Matk.  Dictionary  (1815):  Penny  Cyekfaeim 
(De  Morgan);  Nature,  viii.  117,  137:  J.  B.  J.  Ddambre.  HisL  it 
I'astronomie  modeme,  ii.  495:  HisL  de  I'astronomtie  am  XVI 1 1*  sAde. 
pp.  38,  6t,  74;  W.  Whewell.  Hist,  of  tke  Inductive  Sciences,  L  331. 
R.  Grant,  Htst.  of  Pkysical  Astronomy,  pp.  430,  545;  J.  MaSer, 
Cesckickte  der  Himmelskunde,  L  273;  M.  Mane,  HtO,  des  Scievces, 
iv.  168.  vL  90 ;  J.  C.  Houzeau,  BibLAstr.  iL  167.  (A.  M.  C) 

HORROCKS,  JOHN  (176S-X804),  British  cotton  manufactoicr, 
was  bom  at  Edgeworth,  near  Bolton,  in  1768.    His  father  vis 
■  the  owner  of  a  small  quarry,  and  John  Horrocks  spent  hb 
early  days  in  dressing  and  polishing  millstones.    The  T.»nr*Mm 
cotton  industry  was  then  in  its  infancy,  but  Horrocks  wu 
greatly  impressed  with  its  future  possibilities,  and  be  maufd 
to  obtain  a  few  spinning-frames  which  he  erected  in  a  coracr 
of  his  father's  offices.    For  a  time  he  combined  cotton-qxnmiv 
on  a  very  small  scale  with  stone-working,  but  finally  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  cotton-spinning,  working  the  frames  with  hk 
<iwn  hands,  and  travelling  through  the  Lancashire  manufictio^ 
ing  districts  to  sell  the  yam.    His  goods  obtained  a  repotatioi 
for  qimlity,  and  his  customers  increased  so  rapidly  that  in  1791 
he  removed  to  Preston,  where  he  began  to  manufacture  cottoi 
shirtings  and  long-cloths  in  addition  to  spinning  the  cotton  yan. 
By  taking  full  advantage  of  the  machinery  invented  for  nuat- 
facturing  textiles,  and  by  rigidly  maintaining  the  quality  of  hk 
goods,  Horrocks  japidly  developol  his  business,  and  with  ik 
aid  of  the  capital  of  a  local  banker,  whom  he  took  into  partneiskf^ 
erected  within  a  year  of  his  arrival  in  Preston  his  first  large  unit 
securing  shortly  afterwards  from  the  East  India  Company  t 
monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  cottons  and  muslins  for  ik 
Indian  market.    The  demand  for  Horrocks's  goods  continued  tt 
increase,  and  to  cope  with  the  additional  work  be  took  fiot 
an  elder  brother  and  in  z8oi  a  Mr  Whitehead  and  a  Mr  WSe 
into  partnership,  the  title  of  the  firm  being  altered  to  Honodcsa, 
Miller  &  Co.    In  1803  he  entered  parliament  as  tory  acBfaff 
for  Preston.    He  died  in  London  in  2804  of  brain-fever  resnhiBi 
from  over-work. 

HORSB  (a  word  common  to  Teutonic  languages  in  sodi  tatrn 
as  hors,  hros,  ros;  cf.  the  Ger.  ross),  a  name  propedy  restricted 
to  the  domesticated  horse  (Equus  cabaUus)  and  its  wild  or  hiM- 
Wild  representatives,  but  in  a  zoological  sense  used  as  a  geaenl 
term  for  all  the  members  of  the  family  Equidae. 

Spececs 

The  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  famfly,  and  its  postioi 
in  the  zoological  system,  are  given  in  the  articles  Eqihui  and 
Pesissodactyla.  Here  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  ktd> 
ing  features  of  the  horse  as  contrasted  with  the  other  memhta 
of  the  same  family,  and  subsequently  on  the  anatomical  structuR 
of  the  former  animaL  The  evolution  of  the  existing  npitaatMf 
tives  of  the  family  from  primitive  extinct  «ninnaU  js  summaziaed 
in  the  article  Eqitidae. 

Horse,  Wild  Horse,  .Pony.— Tht  horse  (EquMS  cabaSns)  s 
distinguhhed  from  the  others  by  the  long  haiis  of  the  tail  bcin 
more  abundant  and  growing  quite  or  nearly  from  the  base  » 
well  as  the  end  and  sides,  and  also  by  possessing  a  smaM  biff 
callosity  on  the  inner  side  of  the  hind  leg,  just  below  the  *'hock' 
or  heel  joint,  in  addition  to  the  one  on  the  inner  side  of  ^ 
fore-arm  above  the  carpus  or  "  knee,"  common  to  all  the  gewft 
The  mane  is  also  longer  and  more  flowing,  and  the  ears  aieshofto; 
the  limbs  longer,  and  the  head  smaller. 

Though  existing  horses  are  usually  not  marked  in  any  dc&iti 
manner,  or  only  irregulariy  dappled,  or  spoued  with  i^ 
surrounded  by  a  darker  ring,  many  examples  are  met  «itk 
showing  a  dark  median  dorsal  streak  like  that  found  in  all  tk 
other  members  of  the  genus,  and  even  with  dark  stzipcs  oa  tk 
shoulders  and  legs. 

Two  distinct  types  of  horse,  in  many  instances  largely  tBoSSei 
by  interbreeding,  appear  to  exist,  (x)  The  northern,  or  dun  tf^ 
represented  by  the  dun  ponies  of  Norway  {Eqmsa  caUbtt 
typicus),  the  closely  allied  Cdtlcpony  (£.cxfletfatt)o(Iccbadilk 
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Hebrides,  &c.,  and  the  wfld  pony  of  Mongolia  (E.  c.  fnewalskii), 
with  which  the  now  extinct  tarpan  of  the  Russian  steppes 
appean  to  have  been  identical.  The  prevalent  colour  is  yellow- 
dun,  with  dark  brown  or  black  mane,  tail  and  legs;  in  the  wild 
forms  the  muzzle  is  often  white  and  the  root  of  the  tail  short- 
haired;  while  the  head  is  relatively  large  and  heavy.  No 
depression  exists  in  the  skull  in  front  of  the  eye.  Most  of  the 
ordinary  horses  of  N.W.  Europe  are  descended  from  the  dun 
type,  with  more  or  less  admixture  of  Barb  blood.  (2)  The 
southern,  or  Barb  type,  represented  by  Barbs,  Arabs,  thorough- 
breds, &c.  {E.  c.  asiaiicus  or  libycus),  in  which  the  typical  colour 
is  bay  with  black  "  points  "  and  often  a  white  star  on  the  forehead, 
and  the  mane  and  tail  are  long  and  full.  The  skull  generally 
shows  a  slight  depression  in  front  of  the  socket  of  the  eye,  which, 
although  now  serving  as  the  attachment  for  the  muscle  running 
to  the  nostril,  may  represent  the  face-gland  of  the  extinct 
Hipparion.  Many  of  the  dark-coloured  horses  of  Europe  have 
Barb  or  Arab  blood  in  their  veins,  this  being  markedly  the  case 
with  the  Old  English  black  or  Shire  horse,  the  skull  of  which 
shows  a  distinct  depression  in  front  of  the  eye-socket.  This 
depression  is  still  more  marked  in  the  extinct  Indian  E.  sivaUnns, 
which  may  have  been  the  ancestral  form. 

In  Europe  wild  horses  were  abundant  in  the  prehbtoric 
Neolithic  or  polished-stone  period.  Judging  from  the  quantity 
of  their  remains  found  associated  with  those  of  the  men  of  that 
time,  the  chase  of  these  animals  must  have  been  among  man's 
chief  occupations,  and  horses  must  have  furnished  him  with 
one  of  his  most  important  food-supplies.  The  characters  of  the 
bones  preserved,  and  certain  rude  but  graphic  representations 
carved  on  bones  or  reindeers'  antlers,  enable  us  to  know  that 
they  were  rather  small  in  size  and  heavy  in  build,  with  large 
heads  and  rough  shaggy  manes  and  tails,  much  like,  in  fact,  the 
recently  extinct  tarpans  or  wild  horses  of  the  steppes  of  the 
south  of  Russia,  and  the  still-surviving  Mongolian  wild  pony 
or  "  Przewalski's  horse."  These  horses  were  domesticated 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  before  the  dawn  of  history.  Horses 
are  now  diffused  by  the  agency  of  man  throughout  almost  the 
whole  of  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  globe,  and  the  great  modifica- 
tions they  have  undergone  in  consequence  of  domestication, 
crossing,  and  selective  breeding  are  well  exemplified  by  comparing 
such  extreme  forms  as  the  Shetland  pony,  dwarfed  by  uncongenial 
climate,  the  thoroughbred  racer,  and  the  London  dray-horse. 
In  Australia,  as  in  America,  horses  imported  by  European 
settlers  have  escaped  into  unreclaimed  lands  and  multiplied 
to  a  prodigious  extent,  roaming  in  vast  herds  over  the  wide 
and  uncultivated  plains. 

Ass,  Zebra,  Quagga. — The  next  group  is  formed  by  the  Asiatic 

wild  asses,  or  kiangs  and  onagers,  as  they  might  well  be  called, 

in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  wild  asses  of  Africa.    These 

asses  have  moderate  ears,  the  tail  rather  long,  and  the  back-s'tripe 

dark  brown  and  running  from  head  to  tail.    On  the  neck  and 

withers  this  stripe  is  formed  by  the  mane.    There  are  two 

species  of  Asiatic  wild  ass,  with  several  varieties.     The  first  and 

largest  has  two  races,  the  chigetai  (Equus  kemionus)  of  Mongolia, 

and  the  kiang  (£.  At.  kiang)  of  Tibet,  which  is  a  redder  animal. 

The  onager  (£.  onager),  of  which  there  are  several  races,  is 

smaller,   with  a  broader  dorsal  stripe,  bordered  with  white; 

the  colour  varying  from  sandy  to  greyish.    This  species  ranges 

fronn  Baluchistan  and  N.W.  India  to  Persia,  Syria  and  Arabia. 

These  asses  inhabit  desert  plains  or  open  table-land;  the  kiang 

dwelling  at  elevations  of  about  14,000  ft.    They  are  generally 

found  in  herds  of  from  twenty  to  forty,  although  occasionally 

in  larger  numbers.     All  are  fleet,  and  traverse  rough  ground 

^th  speed.     On  the  lowlands  they  feed  on  dry  grasses,  and  in 

Tibet  on  small  woody  plants.     In  India  and  Persia  they  are 

difficult  to  approach,  although  this  is  not  the  case  in  Tibet. 

Tbeir  sandy  or  chestnut  colouring  assimilates  them  to  the  horse, 

«nd  separates  them  widely  from  the  African  wild  asses,  which 

9Lre  grey.    The  kiang  has  also  larger  and  more  horse-like  hoofs, 

mnd  the  tail  is  haired  higher  up,  thus  approximating  to  Equus 

wbaUus  pnewalskii. 

Among  the  striped  species,  or  zebras  and  quaggas  of  Africa, 


the  large  Gr^'s  sebra  {Etfuus  gretjt!)  of  Somaliland  and 
Abyssinia  stands  apart  from  the  rest  by  the  number  and  narrow- 
ness of  its  stripes,  which  have  an  altogether  peculiar  arrangement 
on  the  hind-quarters,  the  small  size  of  the  callosities  on  the 
fore-legs,  the  mane  extending  on  to  the  withers  and  enormous 
roundel  ears,  thickly  haired  internally.  The  large  size  of  the 
ears  and  the  narrow  stripes  are  in  some  degree  at  any  rate 
adaptations  to  a  life  on  scrub-clad  plains. 

Next  comes  the  closely  allied  spedes  with  small  pointed  ears, 
of  which  the  true  quagga  (£.  quagga)  of  South  Africa  is  now 
extinct.  This  animal  has  the  dark  stripes  limited  to  the  head, 
neck  and  shoulders,  upon  a  brown  ground.  In  the  typical 
form,  now  also  extinct,  of  the  bonte-quagga,  dauw,  or  Burchell's 
zebra  (£.  burcketli),  the  ground-colour  is  white,  and  the  stripes 
cover  the  body  and  upper  part  of  the  limbs.  This  was  the 
commonest  species  in  the  great  plains  of  South  Africa,  where 
it  roamed  in  large  herds,  often  in  company  with  the  quagga  and 
numerous  antelopes.  The  species  ranges  from  the  Orange  river 
to  the  confines  of  Abyssinia,  but  its  more  northern  representatives 
show  a  gradual  increase  in  the  striping  of  the  legs,  culminating 
in  the  north-east  African  £.  burckelli  granti,  in  which  the  stripes 
extend  to  the  hoofs.  The  markings,  too,  are  alternately  black 
and  white,  in  place  of  brown  and  creamy,  with  intermediate 
"  shadow  stripes,"  as  in  the  southern  races. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  true  or  mountain  zebra  (£.  ubra),  typically 
from  the  mountain  ranges  of  Cape  Colony,  where  it  is  now 
specially  protected,  but  represented  by  £.  tebra  penricei  in 
south-west  Africa.  In  its  relatively  long  ears  and  general  build 
it  approaches  the  African  wild  asses,  from  which  it  chiefly  differs 
by  the  striping  (which  is  markedly  different  from  that  of  the 
quagga-group)  and  the  reversal  of  the  direction  of  the  hairs  along 
the  spine. 

The  African  wild  ass  (£.  asinus)  is  the  parent  of  the  domesti- 
cated breed,  and  is  a  long-eared  grey  animal,  with  no  forelock, 
and  either  a  shoulder-stripe  or  dark  barrings  on  the  legs.  There 
are  two  races,  of  which  the  Nubian  £.  a.  africanus  is  the  smaller, 
and  has  a  continuous  dorsal  stripe  and  a  shoulder-stripe  but  no 
bars  on  the  legs.  The  Somali  race  (£.  a  somaliensis) ,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  larger  and  greyer  animal,  with  an  interrupted  dorsal 
and  no  shoulder-stripe,  but  distinct  leg-barrings. 

Hybrids, — There  are  thus  eight  modifications  of  the  horse-type 
at  present  existing,  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  reckoned  as  species 
by  most  zoologists,  and  easily  recognizable  by  their  external 
characters.  They  are,  however,  all  so  closely  allied  that  each 
will,  at  least  in  a  state  of  domestication  or  captivity,  breed  with 
any  of  the  others.  Cases  of  fertile  union  are  recorded  between 
the  horse  and  the  quagga,  the  horse  and  the  bonte-quagga  or 
Burchell's  zebra,  the  horse  and  the  onager  and  kiang  or  Asiatic 
wild  asses,  the  common  ass  and  the  zebra,  the  ass  and  bonte- 
quagga,  the  ass  and  the  onager,  the  onager  and  the  zebra,  and 
the  onager  and  the  bonte-quagga.  The  two  species  which  are 
farthest  removed  in  structure,  the  horse  and  the  ass,  produce,  as 
is  well  known,  hybrids  or  mules,  which  in  certain  qualities  useful 
to  man  excel  both  their  progenitors,  and  in  some  countries  and 
for  certain  kinds  of  work  are  in  greater  requisition  than  cither. 
Although  occasional  more  or  less  doubtful  instances  have  been 
recorded  of  female  mules  breeding  with  the  males  of  one  or  other 
of  the  pure  species,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  any  case  has 
occurred  of  their  breeding  inter  se,  although  the  opportunities 
of  doing  so  must  have  been  great,  as  mules  have  been  reared  in 
immense  numbers  for  at  least  several  thousands  of  years.  We 
may  therefore  consider  it  settled  that  the  different  species  of  the 
group  are  now  in  that  degree  of  physiological  differentiation 
which  enables  them  to  produce  offspring  with  each  other,  but 
does  not  perim't  of  the  progeny  continuing  the  race,  at  all  events 
unless  reinforced  by  the  aid  of  one  of  the  pure  forms. 

The  several  members  of  the  group  show  mental  differences 
quite  as  striking  as  those  exhibited  by  their  ext'ernal  form,  and 
more  than  perhaps  might  be  expected  from  the  similarity  of  their 
brains.  The  patience  of  the  ass,  the  high  spirit  of  the  horse, 
the  obstinacy  of  the  mule,  have  long  been  proverbial.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that,  out  of  so  many  species,  two  only  should  ha.v«, 


wbctber  thii  really  ariia  liom  a  diftennl  mcDU]  coutitulioa  *ttf  by.  mJ 

ciuiing  a  natural  capacity  [oi  CDlcring  inlo  relatioru  wiLb  oian,  Li£?j7i!j 

oc  whelher  il  may  not  be  owing  lo  Iheir  having  ban  brought  "kTSSa 

gradually  iota  thii  condition  by  long-continued  and  penevering  -Jitrf  •nof, 

effort!  when  ihe  need  of  their  Krvica  wu  felt.    It  ia  poisable  CHadivtcij 

liiliiieiilbilitdaHiioi  aimveiiodoioinQUEtinv'hicbeiiiling  nmm  fna 

■pecin  lupply  all  the  principal  puipoSQ  to  which  the  new  onet  i>  lisnli.1 

mighi  be  pui.    Il  can  haidly  be  eipected  that  lehraj  and  bonte-  "ff  I*™' 
quagps  l.ob  {run,  their  native  moiinlains  and  pUinl  can  bt    („„,  ,„d,  beude.  ...ding  the  i^K«natic  proct«  tonnU.1i«* 

bylhelralmngol'thoiuandiolgenerationsolprogenilon.  Behind  ihi.  [be  eiocdp-ul  givci  ofi  i  long  paniecipiul  fRxaa 

Not  inlrequently  inilancci  occui  of  domeitic  hones  being 
produced  with  a  small  additional  toe  with  complete  faool,  ulually 
on  the  inside  of  the  principal  toe,  and,  though  far  more  rarely, 
three  or  more  toes  may  be  present.    These  malformations  aie 


redupUcalion  of  parti  which  occuii  >0  frequei 
condition,  especially  among  domesticated  a 
■halever  its  origin,  certainly  cannot  in  man 


The  anaiamical  itniciun  of  the  hoiM  haj  beea  deacribed 
in  detail  in  Kveril  works  meniioaed  in  the  bibliogiapby  at  the 
end  of  this  wclion.  though  these  have  gcnenlly  been  written 
fiam  Ibe  point  of  view  of  the  veterinarian  rather  than  of  the 
comparative  anatomist.    The   limiti  ol   the   present  article 

wilt  only  admit  ol  the  most  salient  points  being  Indicated.        Fic.  i.— Side  view  ol  Skull  of  Hotk,  with  the 
particularly  those  in  which  the  horse  diflen  from  other  Ungubta.  KmtoiapoK  the  whole  o<  the  te«h. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  it  must  be  understood  that  aU  Ihi       ""'    " — "  '        "^ ■- 

"  ■  ^tI,  although  mostly  derived  ' 


pmf.  The  liiuaiion  ol  the  n* 


c  horse,  applies  equally  well  to  the  other  etisting  members     Ma,     jugal  or  malar  bone.  which  bat  b 

the  group.  L.        Lacrynul  bone-  the  lower,  bui  it  pnatU 

t^.  pM*.  and  M*.  Tbt  Ihn 


5iclcuii,— The  ikull  as  a  whole  li  greatly  elongated,  chicfir  ii 


m',  !■■,  and  ■•■.  The  ika  n 


unallinpnpDrTiontolheiinallhewhokikull.iadiBinc. ,  ..  _  

bcingcomplrielyaurrDuadedbyaitrongrlngafbonewith prominent  The  periotk  and  tym^unk  an  welded  lofether,  bt 

rilgvi.     Behind  ir.  and  Invly  commuiBcatrng  with  it  bentaih  the  Kiuanoul.    The  fanner  has  a  wide  but  ihallow  Ai 

D»vau«  bridfle  (the  pKi^rbiial  proceta  of  th«  fronlal)  forming  the  its  inner  aide,  and  lenda  hackwardi  a  com ' 

booniLiiy  between  them,  is  the  amall  temporal  fosia  occupying  ibe  which  appears  on  the  outer  surface  d  i 

whole  ol  the  &idc  ol  the  cranium  proper,  and  In  front  it  the  great  tympanic  process  of  the  iquamoial  ' 

flattened  eipanwol  the"  chef k."fermcdchiefly  by  the  maiilb.  giving  tympanic  lormt  a  lububr  mealut  audiii 

support  to  (belong  row  ofcheek.teeth.  and  having  a  prominent  ridae  wards  and  ilighily  backwanlt.    It  iinot 

maa^ter  muvic-  ThclachrymaloccuFMetaconsiderabletpaceon ihe  embraces  the  truncated  cyhndrical  lymi 

flat  surface  of  the  cheek  in  front  of  the  orbit,  and  Ixlow  it  the  ju^al  size,  corresponding  with  the  Large  develo 

dors  (he  same.    The  latter  icndt  a  horiiontal  or  slightly  ascending  arch  of  the  hyoid-    This  contiata  mainlj 

proccis  backwards  below  the  orbit  to  join  the  under  surface  of  Che  slyloh^al.  e apanded  at  the  upper  end.  wi 

aygomalic  process  of  the  tquamotal.  which  is  remarkably  large,  and  posterior  process.   Tbebaij.nyal  itrema 

in:.tcad  of  ending  as  usual  behind  the  orbit,  runs  forwards  to  join  pointed,  comprened  "  glosaohyal  "  pnx 

(he  ftieaily  developed  post4rbiIal  process  of  the  frontal,  and  even  from  its  anterior  border  into  the  baaeol 

*...    .i.t.  _....., —   ^  •  r  ,      >      "dary  of  the  orlMI,  an  lest  developed  process  '"  '---■■  ■-  -*■- 


arranevnvni  not  met  with  in  other  mammals.    The  clasure  of  the  tower  iaw  ii  large,  especially  the  regiofl 

orbii  behind  disiinguiihei  the  skull  of  the  horse  from  thatofitsallies  panded  and  flattened,  pying  great  stir 

ihe  rhinoceros  anJtapir.  and  also  from  all  ol  the  pcrissodactylet  of  the  matietcr  muscle.    The  condyle  it 

ihe  tocene  period.    In  front  of  the  brain  eaviiy.  the  great  tubular  alveolar  border;  itt  articular  surface  is 

na^dl  cavitieft  are  provided  w^Ih  wdMevebped  turhinal  bones,  and  narrow  and  ciHvea  from  before  backws 

are  roofed  over  by  large  nasals,  broad  behind,  and  ending  in  front  is  slender,  iiraight,  and  inclined  backwa 

in  a  nirrow  decurved  point.    The  opening  of  the  anterior  nostrils  long,  atnight,  and  com  pressed,  graduall] 

11  prolonged  backn-aidt  on  each  vde  of  the  face  between  Ibe  nasals  physs.  where  it  eipandt  laterally  to 

and  (he  elont-iied  slender  premaiillae.    The  latter  eipand  in  from,  opposite  ramus  the  wide,  semicircular, 

and  are  curved  downwards  rn  form  the  semicircular  liveolar  border  the  incisor  Keth, 

which  supponi  the  large  incl^ar  iteih.    The  palate  is  narrow  in  the        The  vertebral  column  censiiti  of  seven  cevksil.  eMMnda 

iniervtl  between  the  inciuir  and  molar  teeth,  in  which  are  lituaied  sia  lumbar,  live  ttcml.  and  hlteea  ta  eigJitueB  tMaAl  <m<ib 


AHATOMYl  HORSE 

Tbrfe  ndy  be  niiwieen  rib-bfiring  vtrv^nt-  in  which  cue  fivf     ol  the  tool  ci  tn 


■nd  convfi  in  Irnnl.     The  nFunl  bmjiuF  arr  broad,  (he  ipinn  muiclr   {whic>i  corrtlpondi  with  l1i«  aUnuir  iHjiifiii  dlftit  of  nun) 

■ImoM  obAoktc,  »crpt  in  ih?«venih.  jnd  the  rraiuverw  prncHfa  mrivem  ■  flip  from  iKai  of  [he  principal  cxtcnwr,  «fKf  it  iniertcd 

not  torgely  dsvttoped.    In  Iht  tnink  vtntbw  ihc  opiiihocixloui  into  the  Bnt  phaliiui.    In  tht  hmd-lcg  (whrrt  ii  it  tite  homnlDgiK 

duncter  of  the  cenlnim  iraduailv  dimjniihq^    The  tpinoui  pro-  «pp3ren11)r  of  the  pnumtui  brrtu  oi   lunj  tlie  tendon  becon«t 

cettet  of  the  interiDr  thoracic  refEon  are  high  and  cotnprctted-    Tc  blended  with  that  of  the  Lar»  nrtentor. 

thcte  11  attached  the  povefful  clattic  liBammt  {hgtmtHlitm  nuchv,  A  ttrong  Ligimcntout  b«nd  behind  the  metapodium,  Hniing  ficim 

or  "  pbiwaK  ")  vhicht  paitioK  forwanu  in  the  middle  line  of  the  near  the  upper  rvtiTmity  of  iit  poticrior  lurfacc.  dividn  into  two 

neck  abcrve  the  neural  arcfiet  of  the  cer^cal  vertebrat-^o  which  it  at  id  lomr  end.  and  each  division,  being  lint  conneeted  with  one 

la  alio  nmnentd—iiattiched  ID  the  occiput  and  tuppont  the  Might  of  the  paired  upper  tetanoid  bonei.  panei  by  the  tide  of  the  fint 

flf  the  head.    The  Iranaverie  proceuet  of  tlie  lumbar  vertebrae  art  phalanx  to  join  the  ejitentor  tendon  of  the  phalanget.     Thit  it 

loag.HaiteiKd.and  praiecthociuiUallyDiitwardioralithtly  forward  calied  in  veterinary  anatomy  the  "  impeiiinY  [Jaamcnt  of  the 

from  th(  arch.    Tht  meupephytet  art  moderately  developed,  and  tetamoidt,"  or  of  the  "fetlock  "  (lo  in  hg.  3):  but  Rt  ittachmenti 

tbtiT  BIT  no  anapophytet.     Tne  caudal  vertebrae,  eacept  Ihoie  and  relationt,  as  well  aj  the  occuional  pretence  of  muicular  Abrei 

finite  at  the  bate,  are  tRmier  and  cylindrical,  without  prnceitet  and  in  its  tubitance.  thow  that  it  'n  the  homolofliie  of  the  interotieoin 

without  chevron  bonea  beneath.   The  ribt  an  dghleen  or  nineteen  mutclci  of  diIki  mamiaala.  modified  in  structure  and  function,  to 
in  number  on  each  tide.  Rattened,  and  united  to  the  nernum  by 
■hort.  nout,  tolerably  well  ouified  tternal  libt.   The  ttemuin  con- 
■ittB  of  til  iwcet^  the  anterior  or  prettenium  it  compretacd  and 

Bojecta  forwards  like  the  prow  of  a  boat.    The  teimenti  which 
!low  gradjally  widen,  and  the  hinder  pan  of  the  aternum  is  brood 

At  in  all  other  ungulates,  there  are  rvo  claviclct.  The  icapula  ii 
long  and  ilender,  the  tupra-scapular  border  being  rounded,  and 
alowly  and  imperfect  ly  oaiihed-   The  spine  is  very  slightly  developed ; 

—■--'  •• the  middle  its  edie  Is  thickened  and  somewhat  turned 

ut  it  gradually  subudetal  the  lower  extremity  filhout 


i;i  (scaphoid,  lunar  and  cuneiform) 
I  row  consists  ol  a  broad  and  flat 


d',S!ry''i^pS°t™rdrrhei  hEer'«t"remit1Si  '  ^-  '-^^^  of  Fool  of  Hor«. 

with  thela^ane.areca1led"splint  bonct."     I.  Metaorpalbone.  ^        to.  Suspensory 


jehind  the  metacarpo-phalanceal 
transvmely^stenJed    sesamoid     J. 
d  and  third  phaUni.  called  " 


).  Second  phalanx  {vi  toronai). 


"VT" 


There     4.  Third  or-.. —  , ,..  ..„ 

ftdtl,  or  coffin  bane).  It,  Derma  or  ildn  of  the  fooi 


,  .. .   er  tetamoid  or  navicular      13.  The  nnunary  cushion. 
0  the  wrist  of  man.  it  commonly             bone.                                       14.  The  podophyllojs  or  lamii 
le  joint  between  I  he  metacarpal     7.  Ter-" ' ' '- -■ 


ecDnd  phalanges  the  "paBtern,"  and _-- — - — ,^.„..«  ,...«     -,  -.   - 

bird  phalan|etthe  "coffin  joint."         ...  ...  -,-  ^t"^"" 


between  (he  second  arid  B.  Tendon  of  sjperficial  floor  ol  the  lole. 

ijl.  ftrfiiriilui).  16,  Plantar  cushion. 

....     _ _ _,_   inolherperittodactyles.  9.  Tendon   of   deep  fleior   tjl.      17,  Hool. 

by  thepfttence  of  a  "  third  trochanter,"  a  flattened  proccst,  curving  fn/oroai).  IB.  Fatty  cushion  of  fetlock. 

"*  '''t.^'rw"  H™""  '^'1  "lEP"  *'"*"  h'^iSI'iII*  "*  '*'"?*^|^  *  *"!'  ■'••  reiiuiremenlt  of  the  hone's  foot.    Behind  or  luperficial  to 

or  completely  fused  with  the  tibia.    The  cikaneum  haa  a  long  and  moat  superficial,  or  fixer  frrJsnUni  (B)  dividil«  to  allow  the  other 

compressed  calcaneal   process.     The  asiraealus  has  a  larw  flat  to  pass  through,  and  then  interted  into  the  mSldle  phalanx.    The 

articular  surface  in  lionl  for  the  navicular,  and  a  small  one  for  the  lUxtr  ptrjtroiu  (a)  it  aa  uiual  inserted  into  the  terminat  phalanee. 

eubmd.    The  navicular  and  the  enlenul  cuneiiwm  bonet  are  browj  In  the  fore-Iciihese  muscles  cotre^x>nd  with  those  limiUrTy  named 

bones  are  traall  and  united  together.   The  mctapodalsand  phalanges  that  of  the  plantarit.  patting  pulley- wiie  over  the  tuberosity  ol  ihe 

iwemble  very  clotely  ihote  of  the  fore  limb,  but  the  principal  calcaneum.     The  firforating  tendon  ii  derived  liom  the  muscle 

metatarsal  is  more  laterally  compretsed  at  its  upper  end  than  u  the  corresponding  with  the  long  Bexor  at  man.  and  the  smaller  tendon 

corresponding  meticarpsl     The  joint  b« ween  the  lemur  and  iibia.  oliheoblioueflcior  (litiaJiiporlkajof  man)  is  united  withit. 

between  the  tibia  and  tarsus.  coiVesponding  to  the  "ankle  ol 'man.  mammals,  but  is  so  constniciS^  wlorm  a'com'ptee''aBd  lolid 

the  "  hock.      The  bones  and  joinisol  the  loot  have  the  same  namet  case  to  the  eipanded  .crtninaiion  o(  the  loe.  giving  a  firm  batii  of 

■I  in  Ihe  fore  limb.    The  hone  11  eminenilv     digitiirade.    Handing  suppon  formed  of  a  non-ientitive  nibttancc.  whicTi  is  continually 

cntheenrenmyof  thesin^led.gitofeachlool.whicliitkcplhabiio-  renewed  by  the  addition  of  materij]  (lom  within,  as  its  surface 

•llyina  position  approaching  tovertial.  wears  away  by  friction.   The  terminal  phalange  of  the  toe  isginsily 

The  mutclet  of  the  limbi  are  modified  from  those  ut  the  cmJinary  enlarged  and  modified  in  lorm  10  support  this  hoof,  and  the  site  ol 

mammalian  type  in  accordance  with  the  reduced  condition  of  the  the  internal  framework  of  the  loot  Is  increased  by  a  pair  ol  laieral 

t™.—  .^  ,k.  .!_•,!.  _...;«_*...  ol  flexion  and  extention  ol  the  fibro-caniliginous  masset  attached  on  each  side  to  the  hinder  edges 

and  tuiunatlon.  or  oppotilion  of  nf  the  bone,  and  by  a  fibro-ccllulll  and  lally  plantar  cushion  in  the 

.     On  the  preally   increasci 

uiigilfmi  (ij)  and  the  s- 
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~ixl1»  orn' 
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the  imtett  than  In  the  fonutlon  <it  the  amued  in  a  definite  palleni,  whici 
:...^- V-  I J  jj-.i  .v,  grindroj  iimnimeDl  (m  6g.  7.  in 

ly  hool-  (ban  the  appet. 

_. _  ..jfl  or  cruB  CDiuIni^  t*  the  The  mUt-dcntitiop  a 

fialtened  or  concave  aole,  and  tbe  frog,  a  and  tnt  or  nidiniFntai 

!.  notched  porierinrly,  vilfa  tt  .     .               • 


nlU,  and 

,., 1,  : .  ssa 

irallcl.  fine  longiludinal  laminae*  witich  fit 
rprcAsoni  ID  the  Inner  tide  oT  the  homy  hoof- 
The  hom^  hoof  i>  divided  ' 


'"^^■X'fLUSt^ 


turoed  forwanb,  BluitBl  ia  the  hEader  pan  of  the  Kile.    Iiufonned  permanent  i 

of  pavemeot  ejBthdial  celts,  mainly  grouped  in  a  coimnlric  nunncr  Their  eruption  commcncn  a  lew  aayt  aitu  n 

"■■"■■ icalarpaFillacflf  Ibembcomcoiu  integument.  >o  that  before  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  upper  \er 

^t.  M. *^i^  !.__*  _.^ verwly  to  the  long  aiiia  eomewhat  earlier  than  the  Tower.    The  firmt  ic 


■I  Che  bug  of  the  he 


■urf  ace  of  the  hoof, 


fartbR*  nmoved  IriHn  the  aeat  of  growth,  the 

he  BtnictuR  becomea. 

oval  platea  of  horny  cpitheUum  ( 


called"! 


:  Zod.  Stt. 


id  papillae  of'l 
rrjrtpec^n'<J"&|uidar'a«l'1n"llw7h™  (f 
metalanui.    They  are  evidently  rudimrntary  11 
ia  BUginied  may  rrprcicnt  glaoda  CLydekker, 
LandoJt,  1Q03,  vol.  i-). 

DiTililim.—Thc  dealilion  of  the  hone,  when  all  the  teeth  ate  in 
place,  IB  eiprcHed   by  the  fonnuta  i.  i.  c.  ).  f.  }.  n.  |-44.    The 


wfii™."""      •"'"""■"'™' 


I  hall  nan  tbcin 
:wo  nnd  a  half  lad 
^r>  the  iccoad  aid. 

lia  p^iod  the  aft  d 


in  be  obu 


line,  and,  finally,  at 

in  Iatc7.   After  thii  period  m 

the  age  of  the  hone  iroiu  the 

-The  Upa  are  deiible  and  prtbenMlei  and  tli 

"■" '  "'^      ""    ilo  amoolh.     The  palate  B 

having  a  aiif  t  nxnigated  uiface,  and  CBding  poateiiacly  in  an  anM 

border  whhout  a  imila.    Thit  embiaca  the  baac  of  the  tfMa^ 

and.  eicnit  ohile  •waltoving  food,  dints  off  all  comnunitc* 

icn  the  cavily  of  the  mouth  and  the  phatyru.  nspiration  bnc 

c  and  the  booF  of  the  hai 

pIcKum.     The  membrane   ^  ^- 

.    An  elonpted  raiacd  riai^ular  an^ 

of  Che  loiigiiealengihciideol  the  jawa.  with  ofcaiigl 
e  leadini  into  crypta  with  glandular  wall.,  lepnea 

■DL"b™7bIui.d'  '  -' '  ■ 

nf  a  depTHsed  anterior  pan  tatber  itorter  Ihaalli 
ich  i>  narrow  behind  and  wide™  towanla  the  ewelr 
CI.    The  doral  turface  generally  is  .oft  and  muk 

lonn,  abotit  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and'haf  la 
The  conical  papillae  are  aniall  and  cloae  ie(,t^ 

ir{  glanda  the  pargiSdia  by  far  the  largeit.  fi 


>wa     a    roce^wSkt 
in  age.  The  enamelled 
mttfficalion  of  that  fot__  ... 
tending  quite  to  the  baie  of 

filled  and  the  surface  covered 

which  binds  logcIherandHirengtheni  the  whole  tooth. 
■ear.  tJie  folded  enamel,  being  harder  than  the  other 
tie  datiBt  and  caaeat,  laaa  pnieniat  lUgn  <* 
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1^  'Am 

Ftom  the  evidence  ■>[  philolog]'  it  ippeui  tbxt  the  hone  mi 
ilietdy  koown  to  the  Aiyasi  before  Ihe  period  of  iheir  dispenloEL' 

The  6m  mention  at  the  Briliih  bone  occun  in  ibe  weji-kiiowii 
pusagtt  in  Curar  (ff.C.  iv.  14.  33,  t.  ij.  16;  ef.  Pomp.  HeU 
lii.  6),  ia  wbich  be  nenliani  tbe  native  "  eucdarii  "  and  tbe  ikill 
with  wbicb  they  handled  tfacii  mi  chariots.  We  ate  lelt  quite 
in  tbe  dark  ai  to  tbe  cbmclei  of  tbe  animal  thus  employed; 
but  tbeie  irould  appear  to  be  much  probability  in  tbe  luimiie  ol 
W.  Youatt,  who  ninjeclurei  the  hoi3e  to  have  been,  "then  as 
ever,  the  creature  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived.     With  short 

■  Compare  Sana,  ocnr,  Zendilh  arid  Old  Penun  0£pa.  Lithuanian 
<Uma  (marc).  PniBian  airiKas  (nuie'l  milk).  CTH.  Cer.  dai, 
A.S.  tok.  Icel.  iBr,  Gothic  siAoi,  litwj  ff),  did  [riih  ak.  Old 
Csmbnin  and  Gaelic  ip  (at  in  £f«iH,  the  hone  ^dm).  Lit. 
CTUUp  Gr.  Ir*a>  or  tiivt.  The  word  eeetUf  however.  In  hav« 
diHppeared  fmm  the  Slavonic  lanfua^ei.  The  root  ia  probably 
oih,  with  tbe  idea  of  thvpnae  or  iwirineia  ibpnt,  AkU,  diaii 
Kisr),  See  Pott.  Biym.  Fanch.  K.  2S6.  and  Hehn,  KkUmt- 
.. ..     »,.._.t.._.  .._    ..L —    Uiliirtiiit    OKI     ."■-     --' 


p.  JS.     The  lait-nimc 


V  aiiiti  Etropi  (yi  ed..  1877^ 


of  the  i8ih  century  B.C.,  and  the  fact  that  the  tarlieit  wieren 
to  thia  animal  in  Hebrew  literature  (Judgti  v.   71.   it:  c(.    Jo 

Semitic  peoples  ai  a  whale  were  indebted  for  the  horse 


horse  as  indigenous  to  Arabia  pr 


W.  Ridseway.  in  hii 

(lOo;).  reinve(ti(ited 

aiana  have,  been  hocl* 
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fare,  and  exposed  to  the  rigour  of  the  leasoDs,  he  was  probably 
the  little  hardy  thing  we  yet  see  him;  but  in  the  marshes  of 
the  Nen  and  the  Witham,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Tees  and  the 
Gyde,  there  would  be  as  much  pn^wrtionate  development  of 
frame  and  strength  as  we  find  at  the  present  day."  After  the 
occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Romans,  it  appears  that  the 
horses  of  their  cavalry  were  crossed  with  the  native  mares,  and 
thus  there  was  infused  into  the  breed  new  blood,  consisting 
probably  of  strains  from  every  quarter  from  which  Roman 
remounts  were  procured.  As  to  the  effect  of  this  cross  we  are 
not,  however,  in  a  position  to  judge.  We  are  also  quite  uncertain 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Jutes  and  Saxons  may  in  their 
turn  have  again  introduced  a  new  breed  of  horses  into  EngUnd; 
and  even  to  the  close  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  of  English 
history  allusions  to  the  horse  are  still  very  infrequent.  The 
korstkegn  we  know,  however,  vras  from  an  early  period  a  high 
court  official;  and  from  such  a  law  as  that  of  Athelstan  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  horses  excqpt  as  presents,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  English  breed  was  not  only  much  valued  at 
home  but  also  in  great  request  abroad.^ 

The  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest  marks  an  important 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  British  horse.  William  the  Conqueror's 
own  horse  was  of  the  Spanish  breed,  and  others  of  the  same  kind 
were  introduced  by  the  barons  on  their  estates.  But  the  Norman 
horses  included  many  varieties,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  the 
Conquest  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  indebted  for  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  naUve  horse,  as  well  as  for  the  introduction 
of  several  varieties  previously  unknown.  Accoifling  to  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  Roger  de  Bellesme,  a  follovrer  of  William  I.,  after- 
wards created  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  imported  some  stallions  from 
Spain  into  England;  their  produce  was  celebrated  by  Drayton 
the  poet.  It  is  curious  to  notice  that  agriculture  seems  to  be  the 
last  use  to  which  the  horse  has  been  put.  The  earliest  suggestion 
that  horses  were  used  in  agriculture  is  derived  from  a  piece  of 
the  Bayeux  tapestry,  where  a  horse  is  represented  as  drawing 
a  harrow.  This,  however,  must  have  been  an  exceptional  case, 
for  we  know  that  oxen  were  used  until  a  comparatively  late  time, 
and  that  in  Wales  a  law  existed  forbidding  horses  to  be  used  for 
ploughing. 

In  1X31  two  Eastern  horses  are  said  to  have  been  imported, — 
one  of  them  remaining  in  England,  and  the  other  being  sent  as  a 
present  by  King  Alexander  I.  to  the  church  of  St  Andrews,  in 
Scotland.  It  has  been  alleged  that  these  horses  were  Barbs 
from  Morocco,  but  a  still  more  likely  theory  u  that  they  existed 
only  in  name,  and  never  reached  either  England  or  Scotland. 
The  crusades  were  probably  the  means  of  introducing  fresh 
strains  of  blood  into  England,  and  of  giving  opportunity  for 
fresh  crossings.  The  Spanish  jennet  was  brought  over  about 
ii8a.  King  John  gave  great  encouragement  to  horse-breeding: 
one  of  his  earliest  efforts  was  to  import  a  hundred  Flemish 
stallions,  and,  having  thus  paved  the  way  for  improving  the 
breed  of  agricultural  horses,  he  set  about  acquiring  a  valuable 
stud  for  his  own  use. 

Edward  III.  was  likewise  an  admirer  of  the  horse;  he  procured 
fifty  Spanish  horses,  probably  jennets.  At  this  time  there  was 
evidently  a  tendency  to  breed  a  somewhat  lighter  and  speedier 
horse;  but,  while  the  introduction  of  a  more  active  animal 
would  soon  have  led  to  the  displacement  of  the  ponderous  but 
powerful  cavalry  horse  then  in  use,  the  substituted  variety 
would  have  been  unable  to  carry  the  weight  of  armour  with 
which  horse  and  rider  were  alike  protected;  and  so  in  the  end 
the  old  breed  was  kept  up  for  a  time.  With  the  object  of  pre- 
serving to  England  whatever  advantages  might  accrue  from 
her  care  and  skill  in  breeding  an  improved  stamp  of  horses, 
Edward  III.  forbade  their  exportation;  they  consequently 
improved  so  rapidly  in  value  that  Richard  11.  compelled  dealers 
to  limit  their  prices  to  a  fixed  maximum.  In  the  ninth  year  of 
his  reign,  Edward  received  from  the  king  of  Navarre  a  present 

*  Some  fragments  of  legislation  relating  to  the  horse  about  this 
period  may  m  gleaned  from  A  ncient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Entland 
fol.,  London,  iS^d),  and  Ancient  Laws  and  InsMuUs   of  Wales 
oL,  London,  X841). 


of  two  running  horses,  supposed  to  have  been  valuable.  The 
wan  of  1546  checked  the  improvement  of  horses,  and  undid 
much  of  what  had  been  previously  accomplished,  for  we  read  that 
the  cavalry  taken  into  France  by  Edward  IIL  were  but  in- 
differently mounted,  and  that  in  consequence  be  had  to  porduse 
large  numbers  of  foreign  horses  from  Hainault  and  elsewhere 
for  remounts.  The  reign  of  Richard  III.  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  the  furtherance  of  bone-breeding;  bat  it 
was  then  that  post-horses  and  stages  were  introduced. 

Our  information  on  the  whole  subject  is  but  scanty  down  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  who  continued  the  enactment  aguast 
the  exportation  of  stallions,  but  relaxed  it  in  the  case  of  mans 
above  two  yean  old.  His  objea  was  to  retain  the  best 
in  the  country,  and  to  keep  the  price  of  them  down  by 
the  demand  and  encouraging  the  supply.  In  his  reign  gddiog  ii 
believed  to  have  had  its  origin,  on  account  of  numerous  kodi 
of  horses  belonging  to  different  proprietora  grazing  togetha. 
especially  in  time  of  harvest  Henry  Vm.  was  paitiailailj 
careful  that  horse-breeding  should  be  conducted  on  ri^t  pria- 
dples,  and  his  enactments,  if  somewhat  arbitrary,  were  stngdad^ 
to  the  point.  In  the  thirty-second  year  of  this  reign,  the  "  bi 
for  the  breed  of  horses  "  was  passed,  the  preamble  of  which  nns 
thus: — "  Forasmuch  as  the  generation  and  breed  of  food  aad 
strong  horses  within  this  realm  extendeth  not  only  to  a  grot 
help  and  defence  of  the  same,  but  also  is  a  great  oommocfity 
and  profit  to  the  inhabitants  thereof,  which  is  now  much  decajtd 
and  diminished,  by  reason  that,  in  forests,  chases,  moon  sad 
waste  grounds  within  this  realm,  little  stoned  horses  and  aip 
of  small  stature  and  of  little  value  be  not  only  suffered  to  paatait 
thereupon,  but  also  to  cover  mares  feed^  there,  lAend 
oometh  in  manner  no  profit  or  commodity."  Section  2  of  thi 
act  provides  that  no  entire  horse  being  above  the  age  of  tvo 
yean,  and  not  being  of  the  height  of  15  "  handfuOs,"  shall  be 
put  to  graze  on  any  common  or  waste  land  in  certain  countia; 
any  one  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  seize  a  horse  of  oalavfal 
height,  and  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  meastire  hones,  but  «ho 
refused  to  do  so,  were  to  be  fined  408.  By  section  6  all  forests, 
chases,  commons,  &c.,  were  to  be  "  driven  "  within  fifteen  dayicf 
Michaelmas  day,  and  all  horses,  mares  and  colts  not  png 
promise  of  growing  into  serviceable  animals,  or  of  pfodndac 
them,  were  to  be  killed.  The  aim  of  the  act  was  to  prevesC 
brcediing  from  animals  not  calculated  to  produce  the  das  of 
horse  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  country.  By  another  set 
(27  Henry  VIII.  chapter  6),  after  stating  that  the  "  breed  of  good 
strong  horses  "  was  likely  to  diminish,  it  was  ordned  that  the 
owners  of  all  parks  and  enclosed  grounds  of  the  extent  of  ooe 
mile  should  keep  two  mares  13  hands  high  for  breeding  puxpooci, 
or,  if  the  extent  of  the  ground  was  4  m.,  four  mares.  Tie 
statute  was  not  to  extend  to  the  counties  of  Westmocfaad, 
Cumberland,  Northumberland  or  the  bishopric  of  Durhaa- 
Henry  took  great  pains  to  improve  the  roysi  stud:  aocordiaf 
to  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner — a  writer  in  the  reign  of  Eliahcth— 
he  imported  horses  from  Turkey,  Naples  and  Spain. 

Queen  Elizabeth  is  reputed  to  have  been  an  accompBshed 
horsewoman,  and  to  have  indulged  in  riding  late  in  life.  la  the 
first  year  of  her  reign  she  revived  an  act  passed  by  Henry  VIIL 
making  it  felony  "  to  sell,  exchange  or  deliver  within  Scoclaad, 
or  to  the  use  of  any  Scottishman,  any  horse  "  ;  this,  however, 
was  very  naturally  repealed  by  James  I.  Carriages  were  soos 
after  introduced,  and  the  use  of  them  ^>eedily  became  so  fashioa- 
able  that  a  bill  was  brought  in  "  to  restrain  the  excessive  aad 
superfluous  use  of  coaches."  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  carriafcs 
horseback  was  the  means  of  locomotion,  and  Queen  Eliaabetk 
rode  in  state  to  St  Paul's  on  a  pilUon;  but  even  after  carriags 
were  used,  horseback  was  held  to  be  more  dignified,  for  Janes  L 
and  his  judges  rode  on  horseback  to  Westminster  HaU.  One 
advantage  of  the  introduction  of  carriages  vras  that  it  crested 
a  demand  for  a  lighter  and  quicker  sort  of  horse,  instead  of  the 
ponderous  animal  which,  despite  all  attempts  to  banish  hiflu 
was  still  the  horse  of  England— the  age  of  chivalry  hanog  beea 
the  firat  epoch  of  the  British  horse. 

Gunpowder,  too,  was  invented;  and  now  that  the 
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of  Uie  cavalry  soldier  was  diminished  by  the  substitution  of 
lighter  armour,  a  quicker  and  better  bred  horse  was  thought 
desirable  for  military  service.  The  introduction  of  carriages 
and  the  invention  of  gunpowder  thus  opened  out  a  new  industry 
in  breeding;  and  a  decided  change  was  gradually  creeping 
on  by  the  time  that  James  I.  came  to  the  throne  (1603),  which 
commences  the  second  epoch.  James  was  a  thorough  sportsman, 
and  his  taste  for  racing,  in  which  be  freely  indulged,  caused 
him  to  think  but  little  of  the  speed  of  even  the  best  English 
horses.  With  the  laudable  motive,  therefore,  of  effecting  improve- 
ment in  horses,  he  gave  the  then  large  sum  of  500  guineas  for 
an  Arab  stallion  which  had  been  procured  from  Constantinople 
l^  a  Mr  Markham,  since  known  as  the  "  Markham  Arabian." 
lliis  is  the  first  authentic  account  we  have  of  the  importation 
of  Arab  blood,  and  the  Stud^Book  says  he  was  the  first  of  that 
breed  ever  seen  in  England.  The  people  having  to  do  with 
horses  at  that  time  were  as  conservative  in  their  notions  as  most 
of  the  grooms  are  now,  and  the  "  Markham  Arabian  "  was  not 
at  all  approved  of.  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  in  his  treatise  on 
horsemanship,  said  that  he  had  seen  the  above  Arabian,  and 
described  him  as  a  small  bay  horse  and  not  of  very  excellent 
shape.  In  this  instance,  however,  prejudice  (and  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  was  anything  else)  was  right,  for  King  James's 
first  venture  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  success  either  as  a 
race-horse  or  as  a  sire,  and  thus  Arabian  blood  was  brought 
into  disrepute.  The  king,  however,  resolved  to  give  Eastern 
blood  another  trial,  and  bought  a  horse  known  as  Place's  White 
Turk  from  a  Mr  Place,  who  subsequently  held  some  office  in 
connexion  with  the  stable  under  Cromwell.  Charles  I.  followed 
in  thefootstepsof  James,  and  lent  such  patronage  to  the  breeding 
of  a  better  kind  of  horse  that  a  memorial  was  presented  to  him, 
asking  that  some  measures  might  be  taken  to  prevent  the  old 
stamp  of  horse  "  fit  for  the  defence  of  the  country"  from  djring 
out. 

We  now  come  to  a  very  important  period  in  the  history 
of  the  British  horse,  for  CharlesII.  warmly  espoused  the  introduc- 
tion of  Eastern  blood  into  England.  He  sent  his  master  of  the 
horse  abroad  to  purchase  a  number  of  foreign  horses  and  mares 
for  breeding,  and  the  mares  brought  over  by  him  (as  also  many 
of  their  produce)  were  called  "  royal  mares ";  they  form  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  annals  of  breeding.  The  Stud-Book 
shows  of  what  breed  the  royal  mares  really  were:  one  of  them, 
the  dam  of  Dodsworth  (who,  though  foaled  in  England,  was  a 
natural  Barb),  was  a  Barb  mare;  she  was  sold  by  the  stud-ma«ter, 
after  Charles  U.'s  death,  for  forty  guineas,  at  twenty  years  old, 
when  in  foal  by  the  Helmsley  Turk. 

James  II.  wais  a  good  horseman,  and  had  circumstances 
been  more  propitious  he  might  have  left  his  mark  in  the  sporting 
annals  df  the  country.  In  his  reign,  according  to  the  Stud-Bock, 
the  Stradling  or  Lister  Turk  was  brought  into  England  by  the 
duke  of  Berwick  from  the  siege  of  Buda. 

The  reign  of  William  III.  is  noteworthy  as  the  era  in  which, 
among  other  importations,  there  appeared  the  first  of  three 
Eastern  horses  to  which  the  modern  thoroughbred  race-horse 
traces  back  as  the  founders  of  his  lineage.  This  was  the  Byerly 
Turk,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  than  that — to  use  the 
words  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Stud-Book — he  was  Captain 
Byerly's  charger  in  Ireland  in  King  William's  wars.  The  second 
of  the  three  horses  above  alluded  to  was  the  Darley  Arabian, 
who  was  a  genuine  Arab,  and  was  imported  from  Aleppo  by  a 
brother  of  Mr  Darley  of  Aldby  Park,  Yorkshire,  about  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  William  III.  or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Anne. 
The  third  horse  of  the  famous  trio,  the  Godolphin  Arabian 
or  Barb,  brought  to  England  about  five-and-twenty  years  after 
the  Darley  Arabian,  will  be  more  particularly  referred  to  further 
on.  All  the  horses  now  on  the  turf  or  at  the  stud  trace  their 
ancestry  in  the  direct  male  line  to  one  or  other  of  these  three — 
the  Byerly  Turk,  the  Darley  Arabian,  and  the  Godolphin  Arabian 
or  Barb.  In  the  female  line  their  pedigrees  can  be  traced  to 
other  sources,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  it  suffices  to  regard 
one  or  other  of  these  three  animals  as  the  ultima  Thuie  of  racing 
pedigree.    Of  course  there  is  a  large  interfusion  of  the  blood  of 


each  of  the  trio  throus^  the  dams  of  hones  of  the  pxeaent  day; 
indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  find  an  English  race-horse  which  docs 
not  combine  the  blood  of  all  three. 

The  Rau-korse.-^Tht  third  and  last  epoch  of  the  British 
horse,  viz.  that  of  the  thoroughbred  racer,  may  be  taken  to  date 
from  the  beginning  of  the  z8th  century.  By  thorou^bred  la 
meant  a  horse  or  mare  whose  pedigree  is  registered  in  the  Stud- 
Book  kept  by  Messrs  Weatherby,  the  official  agents  of  the 
Jockey  Club—originally  termed  the  keepers  of  the  match-book — 
as  well  as  publishers  of  the  Racing  Calendar,  The  first  attempt 
to  evolve  order  out  of  the  chaos  which  had  long  reignnl  supreme 
was  made  in  1791,  for  we  find  in  the  preface  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  Stud-Book,  published  in  1808,  that  "  with  a  view  to  correct 
the  then  increasing  evil  of  false  and  inaccurate  pedigrees,  the 
author  was  in  the  year  X79X  prevailed  upon  to  publish  an  Intro- 
ducii&n  to  a  General  Stud-Book,  consisting  of  a  small  collection 
of  pedigrees  which  he  had  extracted  from  racing  calendars  and 
sale  papers  and  arranged  on  a  new  plan."  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  compiler  of  the  volume  on  whidi  so  much  depends  had  to 
go  back  fully  a  century,  with  little  else  to  guide  him  but  odds 
and  ends  in  the  way  of  publications  and  tradition.  Mistakes 
under  such  drcxmistances  are  pardonable.  The  Stud-Book  then 
(vol  i.),  which  is  the  oldest  authority  we  have,  contains  the  names 
and  in  most  cases  the  pedigrees,  obscure  though  they  may  be, 
of  a  very  large  number  of  horses  and  mares  of  note  from  the 
earliest  accounts,  but  with  two  exceptions  no  dates  prior  to  the 
i8th  century  are  specified  in  it.  These  exceptions  are  the 
Byerly  Turk,  who  was  "Captain  Byerly's  charger  in  Ireland 
in  King  William's  wars  (1689,  &c.),"and  ahorse  called  Counsellor, 
bred  by  Mr  Egerton  in  1694,  by  Lord  D'Arc/s  Counsellor  by 
Lord  Lonsdale's  Counsellor  by  the  Shaftesbury  Turk  out  of 
sister  to  Spanker— all  the  dams  in  Counsellor's  pedigree  tracing 
back  to  Eastern  mares.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  many 
of  the  animals  named  in  the  Stud-Book  were  foaled  much  earlier 
than  the  above  dates,  but  we  have  no  particulars  as  to  time; 
and  after  all  it  is  not  of  much  consequence. 

The  Stud-Book  goes  on  to  say  of  the  Byerly  Turk  that  he  did 
not  cover  many  bred  mares,  but  was  the  sire  of  the  duke  of 
Devonshire's  Basto,  Halloway's  Jigg,  and  others.  Jigg,  or  Jig, 
is  a  very  important  factor,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  The  Stud- 
Book,  althou^  silent  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth,  says  he  was  a 
common  country  stallion  in  Lincolnshire  until  Partner  was  six 
years  old— and  we  know  from  the  same  authority  that  Partner 
was  foaled  in  17 18;  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  Jigg  was 
a  later  foal  than  Basto,  who,  according  to  Whyte's  History  0/ 
the  Turf,  was  a  brown  lK)rse  foaled  in  1703. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  however  (1702-17x4),  is  that 
which  will  ever  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  thoroughbred 
race-horse  on  account  of  the  fame  during  that  period  of  the 
Dariey  Arabian,  a  bay  stallion,  from  whom  our  very  best  horses 
are  descended.  According  to  the  Stud-Book,  "  Darley's  Arabian 
was  brought  over  by  a  brother  of  Mr  Darley  of  Yorkshire,  who,' 
being  an  agent  in  merchandise  abroad,  became  member  of  a 
hunting  club,  by  which  means  he  acquired  interest  to  procure 
this  horse."  The  Stud-BoOk  is  silent,  and  other  authorities 
differ,  as  to  the  date  of  the  importation  of  this  celebrated  Arab, 
some  saying  he  came  over  in  the  year  1700,  others  that  he 
arrived  somewhat  Uiter;  but  we  know  from  the  Stud-Book 
that  Manica  (foaled  in  1707),  Aleppo  (17x1),  Almanior  (1713)* 
and  Flying  Childers  (17x5)  were  got  by  him,  as  also  was  Bartletl's 
Childers,  a  younger  brother  of  Flying  Childers.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  he  was  imported  in  Anne's  reign,  but  the  exact 
date  is  immaterial,  for,  assuming  that  he  was  brought  over  as 
eariy  as  1700  from  Aleppo,  he  could  scarcely  have  had  a  foal 
living  before  1701,  the  first  year  of  the  18th  century.  The 
Darley  Arabian  did  much  to  remove  the  prejudice  against 
Eastern  blood  which  had  been  instilled  into  the  public  mind 
by  the  duke  of  Newcastle's  denunciation  of  the  Markham 
Arabian.  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  consort  of  Queen  Anne, 
was  himself  a  large  horse-owner;  and  it  was  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  his  intervention  that  so  many  valuable  stallions  were 
imported  during  her  reiga 
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pciiod  «  find,  uooag  ■  mil*  of  bone*  ud  miro    "d  •"  purduitd  vhn  yaunf  be  the  duke  al  IVvm^n.    Ht 

!-£«*  witfaout  uiv  diln  uaiosl  Iheir  ousB  muiv    ™»«'7'^  D?*?*?'™'"?  B«iy  Utde^lnrCuTi™!™ 

Bmn  wimuui  Kiv  oain  uunsi  laat  aama.  miiiv    j^,^  ^  tmlti.  bv  Uodai  Aratnan  fnia  •  nan  br  SMiitar  ai 

all  Birbmuy.wtwwuSpaBkH-iommothR.    Spv&  bimdl 


the  Sl<iJ-Bi 

imgli  at  note  wiib  the  eailiul  cbi 


.  tot)  DDd  Biy  Bollon  (ijns)  down  to  t,  nuri  who    wu bv b~AiTy'> Vciiow Turk Im ^ 

eicrdxd  a  fflosl  important  inSuence  on  the  EngUih  blood-hone.  >"<<  OM  Bald  Pit.  by  u  Anb  hone  Irani  a  Biib  mwc    Oi>k« 

Thi.  «M  Rouna  (■ji8)  by  [he  Bald  Galloway,  htr  dam  liKcr  ™by  ^>"l'"'™»BarbinTOiptlut  ChiWef.;.d*m™tki.ell 

„  5..,,,  b, ,».  aU,?™,  ■„. .  d.i,  .1  urf,;.  :it » is;'.r;.."a  STsS-^sSsji^s^; 

Arabian  and  ■  mare  by  Spanker.     Roiina  threw  ,n  173)  the  1741,  and  tweniy-Hi  yean.     He  wai  the  nn  (4,  imoot  «bs 

baycolt  Lalhby  IheCodoIphin  Arabian,  the  sorrel  colt  Round-  homo,  Blaie  {I7u)  and  Snip  (i;j6).   Snip  loo  bad  a  crictnud  « 

lieadbyCh:idersini733,andihebay«ihCadBbytheCodolphin  """  ?"fvJi'¥'jJr^J' 'l-'^t  .!.>' '"  "'.'S,'"*'^-'™,'''^!^^ 

foaling,  the  produte— Cade— being  reared  on  cnw'i  milk.     The  The  olher  lennMentiiiive  luie  ol  the  Darlcy  Arabun  i>  Ihro^h 

Godolphin  Barb  or  Arabian,  as  be  was  cosimnnly  called,  wu  a  Banlett'a  ChihSen,  alio  bred  by  Mr  LeonArd  Childcn,  and  Hhl  m 

brown  bay  about  ij  handi  in  ilature,  with  an  unnaturally  high  "*  '"^Jj',j!r*!l' '"" 

cre*t,  and  with  some  while  on  his  oH  hind  heel.     He  is  said  to  uiIu^Sm  of^binh  Ti'm 

ha«e  been  imported  into  England  from  France  by  Mr  Coke,  hildcra.    Thit  hone  «t) 

where,  u  the  editor  o[  the  Sliuf-BoBk  was  informed  by  a  French  1711).  «bo«  ion  Mante 

lenllemen,  he  was  so  linle  thought  o(  that  he  had  aaually  flal.Bre  of  Shuttle  (179^. 

drawn  *  cart  in  the  streets  ol  Paris.     Mr  Coke  gave  him  to  a  SSi^™*!!^' 

Mr.  WiUiams,  who  in  bis  lum  presented  him  to  the  earl  of  AsoMTby  Aleppo,  ari 

Godolphin.     Although  called  an  Arabian,  there  b  liLIle  doubt  ey  Arabian  would  cg« 

he  WIS  a  Barb  pure  and  simple.     In  1  jj  r ,  being  then  the  property  "I''"!','  ^'^''der*.  Snuin. 

of  Mr.  Coke,  he  waj  Icaur  to  Hobgoblin,  and  on  the  laiicr  h.Sl-i^l^™*ii  e^ 

refusing  his  services  to  Roiana,  the  mare  was  pui  10    ihc  loaied  on  the  lad Airt 

Godolphin.  and  (he  produce  was  Lath  (1731),  the  first  ol  his  get,  ipK  oT  ibe  icib  orr^oT^ 

and  the  most  celebrated  race-horse  ol  his  day  alter  Flying  ...           .                  v  _i  t™   '  it' wfe ""'"" 


rv,;Mn™     Hi.  wK  dIu,  Ihc  .JTv  n(  Tjidi.  nwn  hmiTi-p-  In  Imli  "''er  whoK  deccsue  hc  was  purchased  by  a  Mr  Wildman,  aid  wih 
LhiWcn.     ne  was  also  tne  sm  01  Lade,  own  broiner  10  Lalh^  ,   ^^  ^  „^  ^  O'KcUy,  with  whom  he  will  ever  be  idmA 

and  ol  Regulus  the  matanal  giandiire  ol  Eclipse.    He  died  fli,  dam  Spiletla  was  by  Regulua,  son  o(  the  Godolphin  Barb,  fn 

It  Gogmagog  m  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  pouession  ol  Lord  Mother  Wetteni.  by  a  tonodS--'-  ' "-  ""  ■" 

Godolphin,  in  1753,  being  then,  as  is  supposed,  in  his  twenty-  out  ol  aman  by  Hautboy,  frot 


.  .  in  Spiletia  was  by  Rviul„ r.,.„  _.. 

It  Gogmagog  m  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  pouession  of  Lord  Mother  Wetteni,  by  a  ton  ol  Snake  from  a  mace  by  OM  Mc 

Godolphin,  in  1753,  being  then,  as  is  supposed,  in  his  twenty-  out  ol  a  mare  by  Hautboy,  from  a  daugt- '  "- -" 

ninth  year.     He  is  believed  to  have  been  foaled  in  Barbaiy  i||3;  ffJ'JSJi^US  JgJS'piidtoSa' 


nave   un:n   loaicQ   in   uainaiy  »,rdl  o(  a  doien  marcs  whole  pedigrees  are  not  known,  but  •koM 

.     ,  imported  during  the  reign  of  ,uppoied  to  he  ol  native  blood    Slipse  wa.  a  cheaout  hone  «iifc 

George  II.  a  white  hlaie  down  his  face;  his  off  hind  leg  wu  white  Iran  tbi 

Tn  TprirH  to  thp  maracrneratlv.  wehavean-enrri  nFlherovil  hock  downaards,  and   he   had   black  ipoli   upon    his   lump— tkil 

,  peculiarity  cominK  down  lo  the  pmenl  day  in  dirett  male  deieM. 

'  "  '  "  the  «th  bttobei  1770,  a 


t  I3ce  thai  Mr  O'Kelly  i 

anil 

Jh«l.i.p 

iH>r» 

naro  already  alluded  10,  and  likewise  ol  three  Turk  n 

brought  over  from  (be  Megeol  Vienna  in  1684,  as  well  as  of  other     .,.__  .,^,  _.  ^, ,  ...„  „ ,  ,,.,  »^, 

fmponalionsi  but  it  is  unquestionable  that  there  was  a  very     Newmarket.    He  ran  or  walked  over  (or  eighteen  r; 

large  number  of  native  mares  in  England,  improved  probably     never  bearcn.     Ii  wa»  Jn  hi)  fint  "■  -  "    """ 

from  time  to  time  by  racing,  however  much  they  may  have  been     "M"  "  ■  '^'K'  amount  beFnre  ihe  s 

crossed  at  various  i«riods  with  foreign  hones,  «,d  that  from     T"""  ""^  '*"  """'■    ^^'«''  "" 

Ihls  original  stock  were  to  some  extent  derived  lhe_  ui«  and     1 

•Itlde  which  characterized  the  English  race-horse,  'while  his 

powers  of  endurance  and  clegani  shape  were  no  doubt  inherited  "•  "■'''  j'"'^? 

from  the  Ejslern  horses,  most  ol  which  were  of  a  low  stature,  Fereus'^^Sj* 

14  hands  or  thereabouts.    Ii  is  only  necessary  to  trace  carefully  teviaal  otben  ui 

back  Ihe  pedigree  of  most  of  the  famous  horses  of  early  times  the  aire  ol  Wwr 

10  discover  laulis  on  ihc  side  of  the  dam— that  is  to  say,  the  "ol'7^''  "^-^ 

eipression  "  dam's  pedigree  unknown,"  which  evidently  means  Jjj    vKKf  (i»o»i, 

of  original  or  native  blood.    Whatever  therefore  may  be  owing  iiiij.\   .n  i — tu 

(0  Eutem  blood,  ol  which  Irom  the  middle  of  the  17th  lo  ihe 

beginning  of  the  18th  century  a  compkie  wave  swept  over  the 

m.ires  (which  Hlainc  says  were  mostly  Cleveland  bays)  upon  snap. 

which  the  Arabian,  Barb,  or  Turk  blood  was  giaJled,  and  which  Whalebonc'ibcB  ions  were  Camel  (ilii)  and  Sir  HcmlafiM). 
laid  Ihe  loundalionol  the  modem  thoroughbred.  Other  nations  Camel  wa.  the  lire  of  Drfei™{i  Bit)  and  Touchstone  (iBjI),  i* 
may  have  furnished  the  blood,  bul  England  has  made  the  \;^^^^^l1lS^'^MS'G^^a^vi^y''usM''^^:^ 
race-horse.  w„  ,(,c  hr  of  Newminncr  (1S48},  who  begat  LordClifdea.  Ad>» 
Wilhovl  prosccuiing  this  eubject  turlhel,  il  may  be  enough  1  the  Hermil.  as  well  at  of  Orlando  (i&t').  ■■<  ol  TtMrf 
'    '  :  lines  of  ihc  Darley  Arabian,  Ihe  Byerly  ^h    Whalebone's  blood  also  detcendi  ihiwgh  Wainl^ 

ihin  AraKkn  nr  n.irh    Ik.-  mi'in  anri-ilnn.  •?*•' 


deWu 


nnrfnlnhin  AraKlin  nr  Rirh    Ihi-  mi'in  anrriln™  "■  •>"■  ""  '"^  Saddler  (lBl8),  white  Whistrr  it  repcnHH^ 

Godolphin  Arabian  or  Barb.  Ihe  main  anceston  ,lonel(iilas)andby Eeooomi.l(.8as),ndhiitoiilErkany 

.hn™,.hh™(  „(  fh.  ,<,■■  ,,,1  ,„.!,  r,,„.r.-.  reorKingTomtiSsi)-   Birdcalcherh™i.he«idBSiu«o« 

hc  Baron  (184a),  lire  ol  Stockwell  (1844)  and  d  lt)iip:iD 

Stockwell,  who  wu  a  cheunui  with  black  spoil 


oughbrcd  of  the  iSth  and  iqlh 
sci-erat    tamous   racc-t  '  '      " 

—Flying  Childers,  Ecli 


1^   K            k™  ,>,  ,1^            -  .0  U  as  the  great  progeniton  ^^^^  Cl;^'';^''^;^L'iVt'S^^,"Jt 

of  the  racc-borsc  of  ICMlay.  ;  ,nd  Doncancr  tot  the  site  of  the  dMnin  Bend  Or 

t.  The  Dacley  Ambian'iline  in  repeeMMed  in  a  twofrjd  degree —  -n  to  Eclipsc't  other  tont.     King  Fergus  (tT7S)  *>•  * 

Ant,  through  in  eon  Flying  Childen,  hit  grandunt  Ulaie  and  ureal  Bcningbrouih  (1791).  whose  ton  «a>  Orville  li;^).  wbmn 

Snip,  and  hi«  great-grand^n  Snap,  and,  secondly,  through  hit  comes  nme  of  the  tiDuicsl  blood  on  the  turf,  ineledinf  Eeiiliu 

other  ton  Ilartlell't  Childers  and  hit  great-great-grandioii  hl-lipsc.  (igio)  and  hit  un  Priam  (1827).  Plenipoicniiary  (tMiV  Hilrr 

Flving  or  DevooiAire  Childert,  to  calUd  to  diflinguikh  him  (mm  (iSlo).  ChMIerWd  (iBul,  and  ihe  Hero  (1845!.     Jne  Andre" 

otfierliorwi  ol  Ihe  same  name,  watabay  hnrse  of  entirely  Eaitern  (177II)  was  (he  tire  ol  Diet  Andrewt  (1797),  and  Irai-  •■—-•—' 

blood,  with  a  lilate  in  hit  lace  and  four  white  (eel.  (aatt'd  in  171$.  Tramp  (taio).  Lotiery  <1f»o).  Liveipool  (l8it). 

He  was  bred  by  Mr  Leonard  Chiklenal  Cxi  Houk  near  Doncaiur.  (iBji),  LanercoH  (1835),  Weatherfait  (1^  ->  '>—-'— 


Bui  then 


with  b< 

inly.    In  Ibc  article  Ho>S£- 

le  principal  aim  ol  earlier 
ly  found  t  place  among  Ihe 
:  Derby  (D),  Oaks  (O).  and 


Farmn^l  by  Malnlou  (»n  of  Ihe  OctcthorpF  ATabian)  (rom  a 
dauihicf  of  Brimmctout  of  Tiunipei'i  dam.  by  PUcc'i  While  Turk 
from  a  diughltr  o(  Ihe  Barb  Dailitf^>nh  and  a  Liyton  Barb  mire: 
while  Brimmer  wat  by  D'Arcy'i  Yellow  Turk  (lom  a  isyal  oiare. 
Matrhem  commenced  h'n  racing  career  on  the  and  of  AitBuit  l;93i 
and  lerminafed  it  on  lit  September  1758.    Out  of  ihitteen  engage- 


Snap;  Conduct 
Son^m'  (1790: 
Codolphin  dow 


incrudinB  Caneiou  1184;)  and  Blink  Bonny  [1S54).  d^ni  of  Blair 
Athol.  Tayiulor  wat  t>e  lire  of  Dr  Synui  (1811),  whn  had  a 
celebiaied  dauEhler  called  Benwing  Uiji).  dam  of  Newminitcr  by 
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>  loB|  tew  niiR  of  aboul  ij  Iitndi  or  i  idRe  moR.  Sbc  iIm 
gave  birth  to  Ayicinon  by  BirdcMchcr,  ind  U  Aitiucirit  by 
Ambrose,  bolh  very  valuible  brood  mam.  Anuurii  bring  tbc 
dim  of  ChUDinl  by  MortrniH,  and  of  Riyon  d'Or  by  ni««1et, 
lOQof  Plulus  by  Touchstone.     Paradigm  again  produced,  among 

the  Two  Thouund  Cuineas,  Deiby  and  Si  Leger)  and  Achieve' 

famoul  man  wai  MangincM  (iSjj)  by  Birdculcher  iiotn  Moon- 
beam by  Tomboy  from  Lunatic  by  the  Prime  Minister  from 
Maniac  by  Shuttle.  Mangtoeu  whtn  mated  Hith  Rataplan 
threw  Mindngoia,  dam  oi  Apology,  winner  of  the  Oaks  and  St 

also  threw  Mineral,  who,  when  niled  with  Lord  Ciildtn,  pro- 
duced Wcnlock,  winner  of  the  St  Leger,  and  alter  being  mid  to 
go  to  Hungary,  was  thero  mated  witb  Buccaneer,  the  produce 
being  Kisbel,  winner  ol  the  Derby. 

We  append  the  pedigree  of  Blair  Alhol,  winner  of  the  Derby 
and  St  Leger  in  1S64,  who,  when  subsequenlly  )old  by  auction, 
fetched  the  then  unprecedented  lum  ol  n.ooo  guinew,  a>  it 
coataini,  not  only  SiockwcU  (the  emperor  of  sLalliona,  a>  he  has 
been  termed),  but  Blink  Bonny  and  Eleanor — in  which  latter 
animal  are  combined  the  blood  oF  Eclipse,  Herod,  Malchem  and 
Snap, — the  mares  that  won  the  Derby  in  iSoi  and  iBj7  icspcc' 
lively,  13  well  as  those  queeni  oF  the  stud,  Eleanor's  great- 
granddaughter  Pocahonlai  and  Blink  Banny's  dam  Queen  Maiy. 
Both  Eleanor  ud  Blink  Bonny  won  the  Oaki  as  well  ai  the 


It  and  eleguil  mhnah.  Eke  lit 


?■  c 


•11  ihapci.    There  ar 

descendants  ol  Saun' 

pUin-looking,  and  heavy-headed  Mdbouniea,  oftttT  with  lop 

ears;  the  descendants  ol  Biidcalcher,  full  of  quality,  and  <t 

more  than  average  statute,  though  «  "  ' 

curby  bockt;  and  the  medium-siied  bu 

ants  oF  Touchstone,   though   in  «om  , 

somewhat  loaded  thoulden.  In  height  it  will  be  lonnd  that  tta 
most  luccessFul  r««n  average  from  15  to  16)  handt,  liKfsrma 
being  considered  somewhat  small,  while  the  latter  ii  imqaalio*- 
ably  very  large;  the  mean  may  be  taken  as  between  15)  ud  if 
hands  (the  hand  -  4  in  >.  The  head  should  be  light  and  Itti, 
and  weU  set  on;  the  can  nnall  and  pricked,  but  not  lao  ibert; 
the  eyes  full;  the  Forehead  broad  and  Oat;  the  Doattih  large  s^ 
dilating;  the  muzile  Gnei  the  neck  moderate  in  length,  wide, 
muscular,  and  yet  light;  the  throat  de*n;  the  windpipt 
spacious  and  loosely  attached  to  tli«  neck;  tbe  crest  ihin,  aet 
coane  and  arched.  The  wither!  may  be  raoderald)'  hi^  and 
thin;  the  chest  well  developed,  but  not  too  wide  ot  deqi;  ik 
thoulder  should  lie  well  on  the  cheat,  and  be  oUiqtie  and  *<l 
covered  with  muscle,  10  ••  to  ttduce  concuuion  in  galkfug; 
the  upper  and  lower  arms  tbould  be  long  and  mtucuUt;  Ik 
knees  broad  and  sirong;  legs  short.  Oat  and  browl;  Mod 
joints  large;  pasterns  sirong  and  of  modenie  lengtb;  the  kel 
should  be  moderately  large,  with  the  heel)  open  and  Inktomi 
— wiih  no  aigns  of  contraction.  The  body  or  barrd  iboald  te 
moderately  deep,  long  and  straight,  the  length  beina  really  ■ 
tbe  shoulders  and  in  the  quaiten;  tbe  back  duuld  beiuiag 

tbe  •honldoi  aai 
iriai  niuniag  ad 
to  (t  eacb  tai; 
tbe  latnt  tbta- 
■elve*  iboold  bw 
great  breadth  ul 


rBi«kitii,(.oi4) 


Leu 


fltoaQiliMliil 


being  a  vital  Mta- 
tity  for  wtiiU- 
carrying  and  !■*- 
pelling  povtf 
uphill.  T^  tip 
ahould  be  loaftid 
wide,  with  ifae$tift 
and  tbigh  uaaf, 
kwg   aad   pnpoi- 


bock  abould  birr 

be  strongly  aJfistfl 
to    the    lit.    ai>l 

caib;     the    bcaa 

below  the  hack 
■bouht  be  Ast,  ud 

aions;  the  li|>- 
menti  and  lendoes 
wdldevekip«d,aad 
atattding  out  fna 
tbebaae;thejcati 

wide,  yet  witkrt 


vnuw  g)  iki  B  L^  those  e(  the  ioR- 

band.      TW    ul 

gh    Kt    on,    the    croup  being  ctratlnncd  n  a 

0  tbe  tan,  and  not  falHn|  away  and  dnopv 
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to  a  low-set  tail.  Fine  action  is  the  best  criterion  of  every- 
thing fitting  properiy,  and  all  a  horse's  points  ought  to 
harmonize  or  be  in  proportion  to  one  another,  no  one  point 
being  more  prominent  than  another,  such  as  good  shoulderSj 
fine  loins  or  excellent  quarters.  If  the  observer  is  struck 
with  the  remarkable  prominence  of  any  one  feature,  it  is 
probable  that  the  remaining  parts  are  deficient.  A  welUmade 
horse  wants  dissecting  in  detail,  and  then  if  a  good  judge  can 
discover  no  fault  with  any  part,  but  finds  each  of  good  propor- 
tions, and  the  whole  to  harmonize  without  defecti  deformity 
or  deficiency,  he  has  before  him  a  well-shaped  horse;  and  of  two 
equally  well-made  and  equitably  proportioned  horses  the  best 
bred  one  will  be  the  best.  As  regards  hue,  the  favourite  colour 
of  the  ancients,  according  to  Xenophon,  was  bay,  and  for  a  long 
time  it  was  the  fashionable  colour  in  England;  but  for  some 
time  chestnut  thoroughbreds  have  been  the  most  con^icuous 
figure  on  English  race-courses,  so  far  as  the  more  important 
events  are  concerned.  Eclipse  was  a  chestnut;  Castrel,  Selim 
and  Rubens  were  chestnuts;  so  also  were  Glencoe  and  Pantaloon, 
of  whom  the  latter  had  black  spots  on  his  hind  quarters  like 
EcUpse;  and  also  StockwcU  and  Doncaster.  Birdcatcher  was 
a  chestnut,  so  also  were  Stockwell  and  his  brother  Rataplan, 
Manganese,  Mandragora,  Thormanby,  Kettledrum,  St  Albans, 
Blair  Athol,  Regalia,  Formosa,  Hermit,  Marie  Stuart,  Doncaster, 
George  Frederick,  Apology,  Craig  Millar,  Prince  Charlie,  Rayon 
d'Or  and  Bend  Or.  The  dark  browns  or  black  browns,  such  as 
the  Sweetmeat  tribe,  are  not  so  common  as  the  bays,  and  black 
or  grey  horses  are  almost  as  unusual  as  roans.  The  skin  and 
hair  of  the  throughbred  are  finer,  and  the  veins  which  underlie 
the  skin  are  larger  and  moje  prominent  than  in  other  horses. 
The  mane  and  tail  should  be  silky  and  devoid  of  curl,  which  is  a 
sign  of  impurity. 

Whether  the  race-horse  of  to-day  is  as  good  as  the  stock  to 
which  he  traces  back  has  often  been  disputed,  chiefly  no  doubt 
because  he  is  brought  to  more  early  maturity,  commencing  to 
win  races  at  two  years  instead  of  at  five  years  of  age,  as  in  the 
days  of  Childers  and  Eclipse;  but  the  highest  authorities,  and 
none  more  emphatically  thaji  the  late  Admiral  Rous,  have 
insisted  that  he  can  not  only  stay  quite  as  long  as  his  ancestors, 
but  also  go  a  good  deal  faster.  In  size  and  shape  the  modern 
race-horse  is  unquestionably  superior,  being  on  an  average  fully 
a  hand  higher  than  the  Eastern  horses  from  which  he  is  descended; 
and  in  elegance  of  shape  and  beauty  of  outline  he  has  certainly 
never  been  surpassed.  That  experiments,  founded  on  the  study 
of  his  nature  and  properties,  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  to  improve  the  breed,  and  bring  the  different  varieties 
to  the  perfection  in  which  we  now  find  them,  have  succeeded. 
Is  best  confirmed  by  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  horses  of 
Great  Britain  are  held  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  assert  that,  although  the  cold,  humid  and 
variable  nature  of  their  climate  is  by  no  means  favourable  to 
the  production  of  these  animals  in  their  very  best  form.  English- 
men have  by  great  care,  and  by  sedulous  attention  to  breeding, 
high  feeding  and  good  grooming,  with  consequent  development 
of  muscle,  brought  them  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  of 
which  their  nature  is  capable.  (E.  D.  B.) 

Breeds  or  Horses 

The  British  breeds  of  tight  horses  include  the  Thoroughbred, 
the  Yorkshire  Coach-horse,  the  Cleveland  Bay,  the  Hackney  and 
the  Pony;  of  heavy  horses,  the  Shire,  the  Clydesdale  and  the 
Suffolk. 

The  Thoroughbred  is  probably  the  oldest  of  the  breeds,  and 
it  is  known  as  the  "  blood-horse  "  on  account  of  the  length  of 
time  through  which  its  purity  of  descent  can  be  traced.  The 
frame  is  light,  slender  and  graceful.  The  points  of  chief  import- 
ance arc  a  fine,  clean,  lean  head,  set  on  free  from  collar  heaviness; 
a  long  and  strongly  muscular  neck,  shoulders  oblique  and  covered 
with  muscle;  high,  long  withers,  chest  of  good  depth  and  narrow 
But  not  extremely  so;  body  round  in  type,  back  rib  well  down; 
depth  at  withers  a  little  under  half  the  height;  length  equal 
to  the  height  at  withers  and  croup;  loins  level  and  muscular; 


croup  long,  rather  level;  tafl  set  on  high  and  carried  gracefully; 
the  bind  quarters  long,  strongly  developed,  and  full  of  muscle 
and  driving  power;  the  limbs  dean-cut  and  sinewy,  possessing 
abundance  of  good  bone,  especially  desired  in  the  cannons,  which 
are  short,  broad  and  flat;  comparatively  little  space  between 
the  fore  legs;  pastern  joints  smooth  and  true;  pasterns  strong, 
clean  and  springy,  sloping  when  at  rest  at  an  angle  of  45**; 
feet  medium  size,  wide  and  high  at  the  heeb,  concave  below  and 
set  on  straight.  The  action  in  trotting  is  generally  low,  but  the 
bending  of  the  knee  and  the  flexing  of  the  hock  is  smooth,  free 
and  true.  The  thoroughbred  is  apt  to  be  nervous  and  excitable, 
and  impatient  of  common  work,  but  its  speed,  resolution  and 
endurance,  as  tested  on  the  race-course,  are  beyond  praise. 

Many  of  the  best  hunters  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  thorough- 
breds, but  of  the  substantial  weight-carrying  type.  The  Hunters 
Improvement  Society,  established  in  1885,  did  not  restrict 
entries  to  the  Hunters*  Stud-Book  to  entirely  dean-bred  animals, 
but  admitted  those  with  breeding  enough  to  pass  strict  inspec- 
tion. This  sodety  acts  in  consort  with  two  other  powerful 
organizations  (the  Royal  Commission  on  Horse-breeding, 
wtJch  began  its  work  in  x888,  and  the  Brood  Mare  Sodety, 
established  in  1903),  with  the  desirable  object  of  improving  the 
standard  of  light  horse  breeding.  The  initial  efforts  began  by 
securing  the  services  of  thoroughbred  stallions  for  specified 
districts,  by  offering  a  limited  number  of  "  Queen's  Premiums," 
of  £200  each,  to  selected  animals  of  four  years  old  and  upwards. 
Since  the  formation  of  the  Brood  Mare  Sodety  mares  have 
come  within  the  sphere  of  influence  Of  the  three  bodies,  and 
well-concdved  inducements  are  offered  to  breeders  to  retain 
their  young  mares  at  home.  The  efforts  have  met  with  gratifying 
success,  and  they  were  much  needed,  for  while  in  1904  the  Dutch 
government  took  away  350  of  the  best  young  Irish  nuures,  Great 
Britain  was  paying  the  foreigner  over  £2,000,000  a  year  for 
horses  which  the  old  system  of  management  did  not  supply  at 
home.  The  Royal  Dublin  Sodety  also  keeps  a  Register  of 
Tkorougkbred  Stallions  under  the  horse-breeding  scheme  of  1892, 
which,  like  the  British  efforts,  is  now  bearing  fruit. 

The  Yorkshire  Coach-horse  is  extensively  bred  in  the  North 
and  East  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  thoroughbred  has  taken 
a  share  in  its  development.  The  colour  is  usually  bay,  with 
black  or  brown  points.  A  fine  head,  sloping  shoulders,  strong 
loins,  lengthy  quarters,  high-stepping  action,  flat  bone  and 
sound  feet  are  characteristic.  The  height  varies  from  x6  hands 
to  16  hands  2  in. 

The  Cleveland  Bay  is  an  ancestor  of  the  Yorkshire  Coach-horse 
and  is  bred  in  parts  of  Yorkshire,  Durham  and  Northumberhind. 
He  is  adapted  alike  for  the  plough,  for  heavy  draught,  and  for 
slow  saddle  work.  Some  specimens  make  imposing-looking 
carriage  horses,  but  they  have  low  action  and  are  lacking  in 
quality.  The  colour  islight  ordarkbay,  with  blacklegs.  Though 
rather  coarse-headed,  the  Cleveland  Bay  has  a  well-set  shoulder 
and  neck,  a  deep  chest  and  round  barrd.  The  height  is  from 
16  to  17  hands. 

The  Hackfiey  has  come  prominently  to  the  front  in  recent 
years.  The  term  Nag,  applied  to  the  active  riding  or  trotting 
horse,  is  derived  from  the  A.S.  hncgan^  to  neigh.  The 
Normans  brought  with  them  their  own  word  haquenie,  or 
kacquenie^  a  French  derivative  from  the  Latin  equus,  a  horse, 
whence  the  name  hackney.  Both  nag  and  hackney  continue 
to  be  used  as  synonymous  terms.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of 
hackneys  and  trotters  in  old  farm  accounts  of  the  14th  century. 
The  first  noteworthy  trotting  hackney  stallion,  of  the  modern 
type,  was  a  horse  foaled  about  1755,  and  known  as  the  Sch^les, 
Shields  or  Shales  horse,  and  most  of  the  recognized  hackneys 
of  to-day  trace  back  to  him.  The  breeding  of  hackneys  is 
extensively  pursued  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk,  Cambridge, 
Huntingdon,  Lincoln  and  York,  and  in  the  showyard  competi- 
tions a  keen  but  friendly  rivalry  is  usually  to  be  noticed  between 
the  hackney-breeding  farmers  of  Norfolk  and  Yorkshire.  The 
high  hackney  action  is  uncomforfable  in  a  riding  horse.  Excel- 
lent results  have  sometimes  followed  the  use  of  hackney  sires 
upon  half-bred  mares,  i.e.  by  thoroughbred  stallions  and  tiottinj^ 
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mares,  but  it  is  not  always  so.  As  regards  the  movement,  or 
"  action/'  of  the  hackney,  he  should  go  light  in  hand,  and  the 
knee  should  be  well  elevated  and  advanced  during  the  trot,  and, 
before  the  foot  is  put  down,  the  leg  should  be  well  extended. 
The  hackney  should  also  possess  good  hock  action,  as  distin- 
guished from  mere  fetlock  action,  the  propelling  power 
depending  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  former.  The  hackney 
type  of  the  day  is  "  a  powerfully  built,  short-legged,  big  horse, 
with  an  intelligent  head,  neat  neck,  strong,  level  back,  powerful 
loins,  and  as  perfect  shoulders  as  can  be  obtained,  good  feet, 
flat-boned  legs,  and  a  height  of  from  15  hands  3  in.  to  15  hands 
3I  in.  Carriage-horses  hackney-bred  have  been  produced  over 
17  hands  high. 

The  Pony  differs  essentially  from  the  hackney  in  height,  the 
former  not  exceeding  14  hands.  There  is  one  exception,  which 
is  made  clear  in  the  following  extract  from  Sir  Walter  Gilbey's 
P<mia  Past  and  Present  (1900): — 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Hackney  H<m:k  Society  in  1883 
the  dividing  line  between  the  horse  and  the  pony  in  England  was 
vague  and  undefined.  It  was  then  found  necessary  to  distinguish 
dearly  between  horses  and  ponies,  and,  accordingly,  all  animals 
measuring  14  hands  or  under  were  designated  "  ponies,"  and  re- 
gistered in  a  separate  part  of  the  (Hacknejr)  Stud-Book.  This  record 
of  height,  with  other  particulars  as  to  breeding,  &c.,  serves  to  direct 
breeders  in  their  choice  of  sires  and  dams.  Toe  standard  of  height 
established  by  the  Hackney  Horse  Society  was  accepted  and  officisuly 
recognized  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  1889,  when  tfate 
prize-list  for  the  Windsor  show  contained  pony  classes  for  animals 
not  excelling  14  hands.  The  altered  polo-rule,  which  fixes  the 
limit  of  height  at  14  hands  2  in.,  may  be  productive  of  some  little 
confusion;  but  for  all  other  purposes  14  hands  is  the  recognized 
maximum  height  of  a  ponv.  Prior  to  1883  small  horses  were  called 
indifferently  oalloways,  hobbies,  cobs  or  ponies,  irrespective  of 
their  height. 

Native  ponies  include  those  variously  known  as  Welsh,  New 
Forest,  Exraoor,  Dartmoor,  Cumberland  and  Westmorland, 
Fell,  Highland,  Highland  Garron,  Celtic,  Shetland  and  Conne- 
mara.  Ponies  range  in  height  from  14  hands  down  to  8  hands, 
Shetland  ponies  eligible  for  the  Stud-Book  not  exceeding  the 
latter.  As  in  the  case  of  the  hackney,  so  with  the  pony, 
thoroughbred  blood  has  been  used,  and  with  good  results, 
except  in  the  case  of  those  animals  which  have  to  rem4in  to  breed 
in  their  native  haunts  on  the  hills  and  moorlands.  There  the 
only  possible  way  of  improvement  is  by  selecting  the  best  native 
specimens,  especially  the  sires,  to  breed  from.  The  thin-skinned 
progeny  of  thoroughbred  or  Arab  stock  is  too  delicate  to  live 
unless  when  hand-fed — and  hand-feeding  is  not  according  to 
custom.  Excellent  polo  ponies  are  bred  as  first  or  second  crosses 
by  thoroughbred  stallions  on  the  mares  of  nearly  all  the  varieties 
of  ponies  named.  The  defective  formation  of  the  pony,  the 
perpendicular  shoulder  and  the  drooping  hind  quarters,  are 
modified;  but  neither  the  latter,  nor  bent  hocks,  which  place 
the  hind  legs  under  the  body  as  in  the  zebra,  are  objected  to, 
as  the  conformation  is  favourable  to  rapid  turning.  One  object 
of  the  pony  breeder,  whUe  maintaining  hardiness  of  constitu- 
tion, b  to  control  size — to  compress  the  most  valuable  qualities 
into  small  compass.  He  endeavours  to  breed  an  animal 
possessing  a  small  head,  good  shoulders,  true  action  and  perfect 
manners.  A  combination  of  the  best  points  of  the  hunter  with 
the  style  and  finish  of  the  hackney  produces  a  class  of  weight- 
carrying  pony  which  is  always  saleable. 

The  Shire  horse  owes  its  happily-chosen  name  to  Arthur 
Young's  remarks,  in  the  description  of  his  agricultural  tours 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  18th  century,  concerning  the 
large  Old  English  Black  Horse,  "  the  produce  principally  of  the 
Shire  counties  in  the  heart  of  England."  Long  previous  to  this, 
however,  the  word  Shire,  in  connexion  with  horses,  was  used  in 
the  statutes  of  Henry  VIII.  Under  the  various  names  of  the  War 
Horse,  the  Great  Horse,  the  Old  English  Black  Horse  and  the 
Shire  Horse,  the  breed  has  for  centuries  been  cultivated  in  the 
rich  fen-lands  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire,  and  in  many 
counties  to  the  west.  The  Shire  is  the  largest  of  draught  horses, 
the  stallion  commonly  attaining  a  height  of  17  to  Z7'3  hands. 
Though  the  black  colour  is  still  frequently  met  ^th,  bay  and 
btvwn  Are  more  usually  seen.    With  their  immense  size  and 


weight — z8oo  lb  to  3200  lb — ^the  Shires  combine  great  strength, 
and  they  are  withal  docile  and  intelligent.  They  stand  on  short 
stout  legs,  with  a  plentiful  covering — sometimes  too  abundant— 
of  long  hair  extending  chiefly  down  the  back  but  also  round  the 
front  of  the  limbs  from  knees  and  hocks,  and  when  in  full  feather 
obscuring  nearly  the  whole  of  the  hoofs.  The  head  is  a  good 
size,  and  broad  between  the  eyes;  the  neck  fairly  long,  with  the 
crest  well  arehed  on  to  the  shoulders,  which  are  deep  and  strong, 
and  moderately  oblique.  The  chest  is  wide,  full  and  deep,  the 
back  short  and  straight,  the  ribs  are  round  and  deep,  the  hind 
quarters  long,  level  and  well  let  down  into  the  muscular  thighL 
The  cannon-bones  should  be  flat,  heavy  and  dean,  and  the  feet 
wide,  tough,  and  prominent  at  the  heels.  A  good  type  d  Shire 
horse  combines  symmetrical  outlines  and  bold,  free  actioa. 
There  is  a  good  and  remunerative  demand  for  Shire  gddingi 
for  use  as  draught  horses  in  toyns. 

The  Clydesdale,  the  Scottish  breed  named  from  the  valley  of 
the  Clyde,  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  Shire,  the  average  hdght 
of  stallions  being  about  16  hands  2  in.  The  popular  colour  ii 
bay,  particularly  if  of  a  dark  shade,  or  dappled.  Black  b  not 
uncommon,  but  grey  is  not  encouraged.  White  markings  oa 
one  or  more  of  the  legs,  with  a  white  ctar  or  stripe  on  the  fact, 
are  characteristic.  The  long  hair  on  the  legs  is  not  so  abundant 
as  in  the  Shires,  and  it  is  finer  in  texture.  It  is  regarded  as  aa 
indication  of  good  bone.  The  bones  of  the  legs  should  be  sboit, 
flat,  dean  and  hard;  the  feet  large,  with  hoofs  deep  and  ooDcavc 
bdow.  With  its  symmetry,  activity,  strength  and  endurance 
the  Clydesdale  is  easily  broken  to  harness,  and  makes  an  excelkot 
draught  horse.  This  breed  is  growing  rapidly  in  favour  ia 
Canada,  but  in  the  United  States  the  Packer  on,  with  its  round 
bone  and  short  pasterns,  holds  the  field.  A  blend  of  the  Shire 
and  Clydesdale  strains  of  the  British  rough-legged  draught  hoise 
(virtually  sections  of  the  same  breed)  is  a  better  animal  than 
either  of  the  parents.  It  is  an  improvement  upon  the  Shire  doe 
to  the  quality  contributed  by  the  Clydesdale,  and  it  surpasses 
the  Clydesdale  in  strength  and  substance,  as  a  result  of  the  Shire 
connexion.  To  secure  success  the  two  Stud-Books  will  reqaiic 
to  be  opened  to  animals  eligible  to  be  entered  in  either  recori 
The  blend  is  being  established  in  U.S.A.  as  a  National  breed. 

The  Suffolk  is  a  horse  quite  distinct  from  the  Shire  and  tk 
Clydesdale.  Its  body  looks  too  heavy  for  its  limbs,  which  are 
free  from  the  "  feather  "  so  much  admired  in  the  two  other 
heavy  breeds;  it  possesses  a  characteristic  chestnut  coloot. 
How  long  the  Suffolks  have  been  associated. with  the  county 
after  which  they  are  named  is  unknown,  but  they  are  mentjoaed 
in  1 586  in  Camden's  Britannia,  With  an  average  height  of  aboitt 
16  hands  they  often  have  a  weight  of  as  much  as  2000  R>.,  ajid 
this  may  explain  the  appearance  which  has  given  rise  to  the  name 
of  the  Suffolk  Punch,  by  which  the  breed  is  known.  The  Snfioik 
is  a  resolute  and  unwearying  worker,  and  is  richly  endowed  «ilb 
many  of  the  best  qualities  of  a  horse.  The  Suffolk  Stud-Bttk 
and  History  of  the  Breed,  published  in  z88o,  b  the  most  exhaustive 
record  of  iu  kind  in  England.  (W.  Fr.;  R.  W.) 

Management 

Breeding. — Animals  to  breed  from  should  be  of  good  Uood, 
sound  and  compactly  built,  with  good  pluck  and  free  from 
nervous  excitability  and  vidous  tendency.  A  mare  used  to  be 
put  to  the  horse  at  three  years  old,  but  latterly  twohasbeooiBt 
the  common  age.  Young  sires  be^  to  serve  in  moderatioii  at 
two.  May  is  considered  the  best  month  for  a  mare  to  foal,  is 
there  is  abundance  of  natural  food  and  the  weather  is  mild  enoui^ 
for  the  mare  to  lie  out.  'Show  spedmens  generally  profit  by 
being  born  earlier.  The  period  of  gestation  in  the  mare  is  abont 
eleven  months.  No  nursing  mare  should  go  to  work,  if  this  caa 
possibly  be  avoided.  A  brood  mare  requires  plenty  of  exercise 
at  a  slow  pace  and  may  work,  except  between  shaftsoronarotd, 
till  the  day  of  foaling. 

To  avoid  colic  an  animal  has  io  be  gradually  prepared  by 
giving  small  quantities  of  green  food  for  a  few  days  before  fcioS 
to  grass.  Shelter  against  severe  storms  is  needed.  SoccuM 
food  encoiurages  the  flow  of  milki  and  the  success  of  the  foil 
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gmtly  dcpcndi  oa  it*  milk  nipply.    Uuci  moM  Toujily  aaux 
wbu  Krvcd  at  tbc  "  foU  bat  "  devcD  days  iFtcr  loalinc, 

mature  ilallion  can  ktvc  from  eighty  to  one  bundled 

Foals  are  weaned  wbenfiveor^  ra 


per 

and  requice  to  be  housed  to  uve  the  foil-fltsli,  and  liberally  but 
□Dt  ovecled;  but  from  the  lime  they  tie  a  month  old  Ihey 
requue  to  be  "  gentled "  by  handling  and  kindly  treatment, 
and  the  elementary  training  ol  leading  Irom  litoe  to  lime  by 
>  halter  adjusted  pernianenily  to  the  bead.  When  they  are  haod- 
leared  on  cow's  milk  foals  require  £rm  treatment  and  must  have 
Do  fooling  to  leach  Ihem  tricks.  Young  horses  that  aie  too  bigbly 
fed  are  apt  to  become  weak-limbed  and  top-heavy. 

Sred:(jiif  .—Systematic  breaking  begins  at  about  the  age  oE  luta 
yean,  and  the  method  of  subduing  a  coll  by  "  galvayning  "  ia  as 
good  as  any.    It  is  a  more  humane  system  than  "  raieyinl," 


Dot  fruitful  of  permanent  icaults.  Galvayning  is  accomplished 
by  bending  the  bone's  neck  round  at  an  angle  of  thirty-five  to 
forty  degrees  and  lieicg  the  halter  to  the  tail,  so  that  when  be 
attempts  to  walk  forward  he  holds  himself  and  tumi  "  round  and 
round,  almost  upon  his  own  ground."  The  more  strenuous  his 
ntiltance  the  sooner  he  yields  to  the  inevitable  force  applied 
by  himself.  A  wooden  pole,  the  "  third  hand,'.'  is  then  gently 
applied  to  all  parts  of  the  body  untQ  kicking  or  any  form  ol 


Ingol 


lathe 


hout  bending  his  neck,  is  still  a  necessity  with  Ihi 
galvayning  method  o[  breaking.  .  Experience  can  only  be  gained 
by  a  horse  continuing  during  a  considerable  .time  to  practise 

Three  main  characuristics  ol  a  successful  hone-breaker  are 
firmness,  good  temper  and  incessant  vi^nce.  Carelessnas  in 
trusting  too  much  to  a  young  colt  that  begins  its  training  by 
being  docile  is  a  fruitful  source  of  untrustworthy  habits  which 
need  never  have  developed.  Driving  with  long  reins  in  the  field 
should  precede  the  fastening  of  ropes  to  the  collar,  as  it  accustoms 

je  well  handled 
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avoidable  accidents. 
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fine-hulled  whole  oats  like  " 
week),  and  Timothy  hay  harvested 
braised  oats  develop  a  spirit  and  coi 
harness  horse  that  no  other  food  a 

a  greedy  horse  from  swallowing  a  cotu 
Unchewed  oats  pass  out  in  the  lacci 
are  capable  of  germ 


is  Uable  to  break  out  in 
L  should  be  well  but  not  overfed,  and 
contract  a  bad  habit.'   Most  bad  habits 


Lilies  of  food  fre< 
.ually,  preferrinl 


.    Hor! 


«ng  slo» 


other 


'  upper  t 


the  oats  which  ate  luually 
eiample,  a  few  old  crushed  bears,  a 
Unseed  cake  or  about  a  wine.glassl 
Indian  pulses  are  10  be  avoided  on 
Lathyrus  poisoning.  A  seasoning  of  grouna  lenugr 
iomelimes  given  to  shy  feeders  to  encourage  thei 
Kitle  sugar  or  molascuit  added  to  the  food  will  sor 
Ihe  same  purpose.  Newly  crushed  barley 
even  m  considerable  proportioi 


of  the  feed— foi 
if  the  danger  ol 


of  the  food,  gives  good. 


results  with  draught,  cotkch,  In 
ally.  Boiled  food  of  any  kin 
risky  to  give,  being  liable  t<    . 

duces  a  ^oasy  coal.  Too  much  linseed,  often  used  ia  preparing 
horses  for  market,  ^ves  a  similar  appearance,  but  is  liable  to 
induce  lalty  degeneration  of  the  liver;  given  in  moderation  il 
regulates  (he  bowels  and  stimulates  the  more  perfect  digestion 
ol  other  foods.  In  England  red^dovcr  hay,  or,  belter  itiU, 
crimson-dover  or  lucerne  hay,  is  Lberally  fed  to  fann  horses 
with  about  lo  lb  per  day  of  oau,  while  they  usually  run  in  open 
yards  with  shelter  sheds.  Bean  straw  ia  tomeiimes  given  as  part 
of  the  roughage  m  Scotland,  but  not  in  England.  In  England 
bunleraand  carriage  hone:  are  generally  fed  on  natural  hay,  In 
Soilland  on  Timothy,  largely  Imported  from  Canada,  or  ryegrass 
hay  that  has  not  been  grown  with  nitrate  of  soda-  Heavily 
nitrated  hay  Is  reputed  to  produce  eicetsive  urination  and 
irritation  of  (be  bladder.  Pease  straw,  if  cot  sandy,  and  good 
bright  oat  straw  are  good  fodder  lor  hone):  but  Witb  barley 
and  wheat  straw,  in  the  case  of  a  hoise,  more  ener^  is  consumed 
during  its  passage  through  the  alimentary  anal  (ban  the  digested 
straw  yields.  Three  or  four  Swedish  turnips  or  an  equivalent 
of  carrots  is  an  eicellent  cooling  food  for  a  hone  at  hard  work. 
The  greater  number  ol  horses  in  the  country  should  have  green 
forage  given  them  during  summer,  when  the  work  they  do  will 
permit  of  it,  as  it  is  their  natural  food,  and  they  thrive  better 
on  it  than  on  any  dry  food. 

When  a  horse  has  been  overstnincd  by  work  the  best  remedy 
is  a  long  rest  at  pasture,  and,  if  it  be  lame  or  weak  In  (he  limbs, 
the  winter  season  is  most  conducive  to  recovery.  The  horse 
becomes  low  in  condition  and  moves  about  quietly,  and  the  frost 
tends  to  brace  up  the  Umbs.  In  autumn  all  faoisrs  that  have 
been  graaing  should  be  dosed  with  some  vermifuge  lo  destroy 


or  an  unthrifty  or  a 
should  have  occasior 
drink  with  a  slower  n 
ofl.    In  (he  suble  a 


uiably  pi 

mic  state.  On  a  long  journey  a  hone 
short  drinks,  and  near  the  end  a  long 
of  progression  with  the  object  of  cooling 
se  should  always  be  provided  with  rock 


SciBHCc  Thelilei 
is  volumiiHus.  and 
Haria.  »c.,  a  biUic 
the  works  already 

mtil  and  Ewrruf  ( 
i«9«);  and  rsk  > 
Andcnon,  iiodtrtt 
Unw  It)  Brad  and 

tL  Arab  horn  {li 
in  IhaUk  ltd  Diia 

Ctnltry  BoBt'oftiu 
koraea  by  ijl0  ripirt 
Amcr\a  in  kil  Sni 
lunici  (1M7):  Rail 
Eiiriii*nif/(l90l) 
end  the  Stud-Bimii 

HOUSE  LATITODES,  the  belts  of  calms  and  variable  breoei 
at  the  polar  edge  ol  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  trades.  According  to  the 
Ntw  En^iih  Dklienary  two  eiplanations  have  been  given  of 
the  origin  of  the  namet  one  that  [he  calm  kills  horses  on  a 
sailing  ship,  the  other  that  the  name  signifies  the  unruly  and 
boisterous  nature  of  these  winds  compared  with  the  pleasant 
trades.  The  name  is  commonly  applied  10  the  permanent  bdt 
of  high  atmospheric  pressure  which  endreles  Ihe  globe  in  jo°  to 

HOtttB-KACKBREU  the  name  applied  to  a  genus  of  fishes 
(Coram)  found  in  abundance  in  almost  all  temperate  and 
especiall/in  tropical  seas.  The  designation  "cavalli,"  given  to 
ihem  by  the  early  Fonugucae  navigatora,  and  ollen  met  with 
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in  the  accounts  of  the  adventures  of  the  buccaneeis,  is  still  in 
frequent  use  among  the  sailors  of  all  nations.  Some  ninety 
different  kinds  are  known — the  majority  being  wholesome  food, 
and  some  of  the  species  attaining  a  length  of  3  ft.  and  more. 
The  fish  to  which  the  name  horse-mackerel  is  applied  in  Great 
Britain  is  Caranx  trackurus,  distinguished  by  having  the  lateral 
line  in  its  whole  length  armed  with  large  but  narrow  bony  plates. 
Horse-mackerel  are  found  singly  on  the  coast  all  the  year  roimd, 
but  sometimes  they  congregate  in  shoals  of  many  thousands. 
Although  well-flavoured|  they  are  much  more  frequently  used 
for  bait  than  for  food.  This  spedcs  has  a  most  extraordinary 
range,  being  found  almost  everywhere  within  the  temperate  and 
tropical  zones  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres. 

HORSBMANSHIPy  the  art  of  managing  the  horse  from  his 
back  and  controlling  his  paces  and  the  dkeaion  and  speed  of 
his  movement.  The  ordinary  procedure  is  dealt  with  in  the 
articles  on  Riding  and  connate  subjects  (see  also  Horse -.  section 
Management).  A  special  kind  of  skill  is,  however,  needed  in 
breaking,  training,  bitting  and  schooling  horses  for  a  game  like 
polo,  or  for  the  evolutions  of  what  is  known  as  the  haute  icole. 
It  is  with  the  latter,  or  **  school "  ridipg,  that  we  deal  here.  The 
middle  ages  had  seen  chivalry  developed  into  a  social  distinction, 
and  horsemanship  into  a  form  of  knightly  prowess.  The  Re- 
naissance introduced  the  cultivation  of  horsemanship  as  an  art, 
with  regular  conditions  and  rules,  instead  of  merely  its  skilful 
praaice  for  utility  and  exercise.  In  Italy  in  the  x6th  century 
schools  of  horsemianship  were  established  at  Naples,  Rome  and 
other  chief  cities;  thither  flocked  the  nobility  of  France,  Spain 
and  Germany;  anid  Henry  VIII.  of  England  and  other  monarchs 
of  his  time  had  Italians  for  their  masters  of  the  horse.  The 
academy  of  Pignatelli  at  Naples  was  the  most  fanoous  of  the 
schools  in  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  but  a  score  of  other 
less  renowned  masters  devoted  themselves  to  teaching  the 
riders  and  training  the  horses.  Trappings  of  all  sorts  multiplied ; 
the  prescribed  tricks,  feats  and  postures  involved  considerable 
dexterity;  they  were  fatiguing  to  both  man  and  beast,  and 
were  really  useless  except  for  show.  This  elaborate  art,  en- 
thusiastically followed  among  the  Romance  nations,  was  the 
parent  of  later  developments  of  the  haute  icole,  and  of  the  circus- 
performances  of  modem  days.  In  England,  however,  the 
continental  style  did  not  find  favour  for  long.  The  dxikt  of 
Newcastle's  Mithode  nouveUe  de  dresser  Us  chevaux  (1648)  was 
the  leading  text-book  of  the  day,  and  in  1761  the  earl  of  Pem- 
broke published  his  Manual  of  Cavalry  Horsemanship.  In  France 
a  simplification  was  introduced  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  i8th 
century  by  La  Gu6riniere  i£cole  de  cavalerie)  and  others.  The 
French  inilitary  school  thus  became  the  model  for  Europe, 
though  the  English  style  remained  in  opposition,  forming  a 
sort  of  compromise  with  the  ordinary  method  of  riding  across 
country.  In  more  modem  times  France  again  came  to  the  front 
in  regard  to  the  haute  icole,  through  the  innovations  of  the 
vicomte  d'Aure  (i 798-1863)  and  Francois  Baucber  (179^1873). 
Baucher  was  a  drcus-rider  who  became  the  greatest  master  of 
his  art,  and  who  had  an  elaborate  theory  of  the  principles  in- 
volved in  training  a  horse.  His  system  was  carried  on,  with 
modifications,  by  masters  and  theorists  like  Captain  Raabc, 
M.  Barroil  and  M.  Fillis.  In  more  recent  times  the  style  of  the 
haute  icole  has  also  been  cultivated  by  various  masters  in  the 
United  States,  such  as  H.  L.  de  Bussigny  at  Boston. 

See  d'Aure,  TraiU  d'iquitation  (1847);  Hundersdorf.  Equitatum 
alUmande  (BruxcUes,  1843):  Baucher,  Passe-temps  Iquestres  (1840), 
Mithode  d'iquitalum  ( 1 867) .  Raabe,  Mithode  dihauU  icole  d'iquilation 

ii863);    BattoU,  Artiquestre;   Fillis,  Principes  de  dressage;   Hayes, 
tiding  on  the  fiat,  6fc.  (1883). 

HORSBNS,  a  market  town  of  Denmark,  at  the  head  of  Horsens 
Fjord,  on  the  east  side  of  Jutland,  32  m.  by  rail  S.W.  of  Aaxhus, 
in  the  amt  (county)  of  that  name.  Pop.  (1901)  22,243.  It  is  the 
Junction  of  branch  railways  to  Bryrup  and  to  TOrring  inland, 
and  to  Juelsminde  on  the  coast.  The  exports  are  chiefly  bacon 
and  butter;  the  imports,  iron,  yam,  coal  and  timber.  The 
town  is  ancient;  there  is  a  disused  convent  church  with  tombs 
of  the  17th  century,  and  the  Vor-Frelsers-Kirke  has  a  carved 
pulpit  of  the  same  period.    Horsens  is  the  birthplace  of  the 


navigator  Vitus  Bering  or  Behring  (1680),  tlie  Arctk  cspkicL 
To  the  north  lies  the  picturesque  lake  district  between  Skands- 
borg  and  Silkeborg  (see  Aakhus) 

HORSE-POWER.  The  device,  frequently  seen  in  farmyaidst 
by  which  the  power  of  a  horse  is  Aitilized  to  drive  thw»flii«|  or 
other  machinery,  is  sometimes  described  as  a  **  horse-^Mmer,'* 
but  this  term  usually  denotes  the  unit  in  which  the  pexf<ffnuiia 
of  steam  and  other  engines  is  expressed,  and  which  is  defined  » 
the  rate  at  which  work  is  done  when  33,000  tt>  axe  raised  one 
foot  in  one  minute.  This  value  was  adopted  by  James  Wait 
as  the  result  of  experiments  with  strong  dray-bones,  but,  as  he 
was  aware,  it  is  in  excess  of  what  can  be  done  by  an  averafc 
horse  over  a  full  day's  work.  It  is  equal  to  746  watts.  On  the 
metric  system  it  is  reckoned  as  4500  kilogram-metres  a  minute, 
and  the  French  cheval-vapeur  b  thus  equal  to  32,549  foot-povads 
a  minute,  or  0*9863  of  an  English  hoise-power,  or  736  watts. 
The  "  nominal  horse-power  "  by  which  engines  are  sometinta 
rated  is  an  arbitrary  and  obsolescent  term  of  indefinitesignifirsncc 
An  ordinary  formula  for  obtaining  it  is  t^^  ^  S  f or  bi^ 
pressure  engines,  and  :^'D*'9  S  for  condensing  eng;ines,  vheie 
D  is  the  diameter  of  the  piston  in  inches  and  S  the  length  of  the 
stroke  in  feet,  though  varying  numbers  are  used  for  the  divisor. 
The  "indicated  horse-power"  of  a  reciprocating  engine  ii 
given  by  ASPN/  33,000,  where  A  is  the  area  of  t^  i»ston  ii 
square  inches,  S  the  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet,  P  the  meta 
pressure  on  the  piston  in  Vb  per  sq.  in.,  and  N  the  number  of 
effective  strokes  per  minute,  namely,  one  for  each  revohitioo  of 
the  crank  shaft  if  the  engine  is  single-acting,  but  twice  as  maay 
if  it  is  double-acting.  The  mean  pressure  P  is  ascertained  inm 
the  diagram  or  '*  card  "  given  by  an  indicator  (see  Sruih 
Engine).  In  turbine  engines  this  method  is  iu^ypUcable: 
A  statement  of  indicated  horse-power  supplies  a  measure  of  the 
force  acting  in  the  cylinder  of  an  engine,  but  the  power  avaihbie 
for  doing  external  work  off  the  crank-sJiaft  is  las  than  this  hf 
the  amount  absorbed  in  driving  the  engine  itself.  The  usefil 
residue,  known  as  the  "actual,"  "effective"  or  "brake'* 
horse-power,  can  be  directly  measured  by  a  dsmamometer  (f  a); 
it  amounts  to  about  80%  of  the  indicated  hoise-power  for  good 
condensing  engines  and  about  85%  for  non-condensing  eDgneSt 
or  perhaps  a  little  more  when  the  engines  are  oi  the  laigest  sisci 
When  turbines,  as  often  lu^>pens  in  land  practice,  are  directijr 
coupled  to  electrical  generators,  their  horse-power  can  be 
deduced  from  the  electrical  output.  When  they  are  \ised  for  the 
propulsion  of  ships  recourse  is  had  to  "  torsion  meters  "  whkh 
measure  the  amount  of  twist  undergone  by  the  propeUa  shafts 
while  transmitting  power.  Two  points  are  selected  <m  the  surface 
of  the  shaft  at  different  positions  along  it,  and  the  relative  dis- 
placement which  occurs  between  them  round  the  shaft  vha 
power  is  being  transmitted  is  determined  either  by  ekctricd 
means,  as  in  the  Denny- Johnson  torsion-meter,  or  opticsBjTi 
as  in  the  Hopkinson-Thring  and  Bevis-Gibson  instrumeBa 
The  twist  or  suriace-shear  being  proportional  to  the  torque,  the 
horse-power  can  be  calculated  if  the  modulus  <A  rigidity  of  the 
steel  employed  is  known  or  if  the  amount  of  twist  corre^Mul- 
ing  to  a  given  power  has  previously  been  ascertained  by  (firca 
experiment  on  the  shaft  before  it  has  been  put  in  place. 

HORSE-RACING.  Probably  the  earliest  instaixce  of  the  ae 
of  horses  in  racing  recorded  in  literature  occurs  in  //.  vxL 
212-650,  where  the  various  incidents  of  the  chariot -race  st  ^ 
funeral  games  held  in  honour  of  Patrodus  are  detailed  vith 
much  vividness.  According  to  the  ancient  authorities  t^ 
four-horse  chariot-race  was  introduced  into  the  Gtyiapk  games 
as  early  as  the  23rd  Olympiad;  to  this  the  race  with  mounted 
horses  was  added  in  Uie  33rd;  while  other  variatiotts  (soch 
as  two-horse  chariot -races,  mule  races,  loose-horse  races,  ^Moal 
races  for  under-aged  horses)  were  admitted  at  a  still  later  period. 
Of  the  training  and  management  of  the  (Xympic  race-horse  « 
are  left  in  ignorance;  but  it  is  known  that  the  equestriaa 
candidates  were  required  to  enter  their  nanMs  and  send  theii 
horses  to  Elis  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  cddiratioD  of  the 
games  commenced,  and  that  the  charioteers  and  riders,  wbetha 
owners  or  proxies,  went  through  a  prescribed  ooune  of  aadm 
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during  the  interveniag  month.  At  all  the  other  national  games 
of  Greece  (Pythian,  Uthmian,  Nemean),  as  well  as  at  many  of 
the  local  festivals  (the  Athenian  Olympia  and  Panathenaea), 
similar  contests  had  a  prominent  place.  Some  indication  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  passion  for  horse-radng  was  Indulged 
in  at  Athens,  for  example,  about  the  time  of  Aristophanes  may 
be  obtained  from  the  scene  with  which  The  Clouds  opens; 
while  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  Boeotians  termed  one  of  the 
months  of  their  year,  corresponding  to  the  Athenian  Hecatom- 
baeon,  Hiiq)odromius  ("  Horse-race  month ";  see  Plutarch, 
Cam.  15).  For  the  chariot-races  and  horse-races  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  see  Cisctts  and  Gamis.' 

GUAT   BUTAZN' 

There  is  no  direct  historical  evidence  to  show  that  the  ancient 
Britons  addicted  themselves  to  any  form  of  this  amusement;  but 
there  are  indications  that  among  some  at  least  of  the  Germanic 
tribes,  from  a  very  early  period,  horse-radng  was  an  accpmpani- 
mcnt  of  their  reli^ous  ciUtus.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Romans  encouraged  the  pursuit  in  Britain^  if  they  did  not  intro- 
duce it;  traces  of  race-courses  belonging  to  the  period  of  their 
occupation  have  been  frequently  discovered.  The  influence  o(  the 
Christian  Church  was  everywhere  at  first  strongly  against  the 
practice.  The  opinion  of  Augustine  and  other  fathers  of  the 
church  with  regard  to  attendimce  at  the  spectacles,  whether  of 
theatre  or  of  drcus,  is  well  known;  those  who  performed  in 
them  were  rigidly  excluded  from  church  fellowship,  and  some- 
times even  those  who  merely  frequented  them.  Thus  the  first 
council  of  Aries,  in  its  fourth  canon,  declared  that  those  members 
of  the  church  who  drove  chariots  at  the  public  games  should, 
to  long  as  they  continued  in  that  employment,  be  denied  com- 
munion. (Compare  the  rule  in  the  Ap,  Const,  viii.  3a ;  a  p. 
Bingham,  A  nt.  Ckr,  Church,  zvi.  4,  xa)  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  weight  of  ecdesiasticaL  authority  proved  insufficient  to  cope 
with  the  force  of  old  custom,  or  with  the  fascination  of  a  sport 
the  unchristian  character  of  which  was  not  very  easily  demon- 
strable; and  ultimately  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  the  old  local 
faces  appear  to  have  been  admitted  to  a  recognized  place  among 
the  ceremonies  peculiar  to  certain  Christian  festivals. 

The  first  distinct  indication  which  contemporary  history 
affords  of  horse-radng  as  a  sport  occurs  in  the  Descriptum  of 
ihe  City  of  london  of  William  Fitsstephen  {c.  1x74).  He  says 
that  in  a  certain  "  plane  field  without  one  of  the  gates  (quidam 
planus  campus  re  et  nomine — Smithfidd,  quasi  Smoothfield) 
every  Friday,  unless  it  be  one  of  the  more  solemn  festivals,  is  a 
xMted  show  of  well-bred  {nehilium)  horses  exposed  for  sale. 
The  earls,  barons  and  kni^ts  who  are  resident  in  the  dty,  as 
well  as  a  mulritude  of  citizens,  flock  thither  either  to  look  on 
or  buy."  After  describing  the  different  varieties  of  horses 
brou^t  into  the  mariiet,  especially  the  xnore  valuable  chargers 
(dtxtrorios  preciosos),  he  says:  *'  When  a  race  Is  to  be  run  by 
such  horses  as  these,  and  perhaps  by  others  which,  in  like  manner, 
according  to  their  breed  are  strong  for  carriage  and  vigorous  for 
the  course,  the  people  raise  a  shout  and  order  the  common  horses 
to  be  withdrawn  to  another  part  of  the  field.  The  jockeys,  who 
are  boys  expert  in  the  management  of  horses,  which  they  regulate 
by  means  of  curb  bridles,  sometimes  by  threes  and  sometimes 
by  twos,  as  the  match  is  made,  prepare  themselves  for  the  con- 
test. Their  chief  aim  is  to  prevent  a  competitor  from  getting 
before  them.  The  horses  too,  after  their  manner,  are  eager  for 
the  race;  •  their  limbs  tremble,  and  impatient  of  delay  they 
cannot  stand  still;  upon  the  signal  being  given  they  stretch  out 
their  limbs,  hurry  on  the  course,  and  are  home  along  with  un- 
remitting speed.  The  riders,  inspired  with  the  love  of  praise  and 
the  hope  of  victory,  clap  spurs  to  their  flying  horses,  huhing  them 
with  whips,  and  inciting  them  by  their  shouts"  (see  Stow's 
Translation). 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  L  knighu  lode  at  Whitsuntide  on 
ste«ds  and  palfreys  over  a  three-inUe  course  for  "  forty  pounds 
of  ready  gdd/'  according  to  the  old  romance  of  Sir  Bevys  of 
Hampton.  The  feats  of  the  tilt-3rard,  however,  seem  to  have 
suipttsed  horse-radng  in  popuUr  cstimstlon  at  the  period  of  the 


crusades.  That  the  sport  was  to  some  extent  indulged  in  by 
King  John  b  quite  possible,  as  running  horses  axe  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  register  of  royal  expenditure;  and  we  know 
that  Edward  III.  had  a  number  of  running  horses,  but  it  b  prob- 
able they  were  chiefly  used  for  field  sports. 

An  evidence  of  the  growing  favour  in  which  horse-radng  was 
held  as  a  popular  amusement  b  furnished  by  the  fact  that  public 
races  were  established  at  Chester  in  x 5X a.  Randle  Holme  of  that 
dty  telb  us  that  towards  the  latter  part  of  Henry  VIIL's  reign, 
on  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  company  of  saddlers  of  Chester  presented 
to  "  the  drapers  a  wooden  ball  embellished  with  flowers,  and 
placed  upon  the  point  of  a  lance.  Thb  ceremony  wss  performed 
in  the  presence  of  the  mayor  at  the  cross  of  the  Roody  or  Roodee, 
an  open  place  near  the  dty;  but  thb  year  (X540)  the  ball  was 
changed  into  a  silver  bell,  valued  at  three  shillings  and  sixpence 
or  more,  to  be  given  to  him  who  shall  run  best  and  furthest  on 
horseback  before  them  on  the  same  day.  Shrove  Tuesday;  these 
beUs  were  denominated  St  George's  beUs."  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  there  b  evidence  from  the  poems  of  Bishop  Hall 
(1597)  that  racing  was  in  vogue,  though  apparently  not  patronized 
by  the  queen,  or  it  would  no  doubt  have  formed  part  of  the 
pastimes  at  KenHworth;  indeed,  it  seems  then  to  have  gone 
much  out  of  fashion. 

The  accession  of  the  Stuarts  opened  up  an  era  of  prosperity 
for  the  qwrt,  for  James  I.,  who,  according  to  Youatt,  had 
encouraged  if  not  establbhed  horse-radng  in  Scotland,  greatly 
patronized  it  in  England  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  Not  only 
did  he  run  races  at  Croydon  and  Enfield,  but  he  endeavoured  to 
improve  the  breed  of  horses  by  the  purdhase  for  a  high  figure  of 
the  Arab  stallion  known  as  Markham's  Arabian,  which  little 
horse,  however,  was  beaten  in  evexy  race  he  ran. 

In  X607,  according  to  Camden's  Britannia,  races  were  run  near 
York,  the  prize  being  a  little  golden  belL  Camden  also  ment  ions 
as  the  prize  for  running  horses  in  Gatherley  Forest  a  little  golden 
ball,  which  was  apparently  anterior  to  the  beU.  In  X609  Mr 
Robert  Ambrye,  sometime  sheriff  of  the  dty  of  Chester,  caused 
three  silver  bells  to  be  made  of  good  value,  which  belb  he 
appointed  to  be  run  for  with  horses  on  St  George's  day  upon  the 
Roodee,  the  first  horse  to  have  the  best  bell  and  the  money  put 
in  by  the  horses  that  ran — ^in  other  words,  a  sweepstake — the 
beUs  to  be  returned  that  day  twdvemonth  as  challenge  cups 
are  now;  towards  the  expenses  he  had  an  allowance  from  the 
dty.  In  X613  subscription  purses  are  fixst  mentioned.  NichoUs, 
in  hb  Progress  of  James  /.,  makes  mention  of  radng  In  the  years 
16x7  and  x6x9.  Challenge  belb  appear  to  have  continued  to 
be  the  prizes  at  Chester,  according  to  Randle  Hohne  the  younger, 
and  Ormerod's  History  of  Chester,  until  X623  or  1614,  when  Mr 
John  Brereton,  mayor  of  Chester,  altered  the  course  and  caused 
the  horses  to  run  five  times  round  the  Roodee,  the  bell  to  be  of 
good  value,  £8  or  £10,  and  to  be  a  free  bcU  to  be  held  for  ever-- 
in  other  woids,  a  presentation  and  not  a  challenge  prize. 

During  James's  rdgn  public  race  meetings  were  establbhed  at 
Gatherley  or  Garterley,  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  at  Croydon 
in  Surrey,  and  at  Enfield  Chase,  the  last  two  being  patronized 
by  the  king,  who  not  only  had  races  at  Epsom  during  hb  residence 
at  Nonsuch,  but  also  built  a  house  at  Newmarket  for  the  purpose 
of  enjoying  hunting,  and  no  doubt  racing  too,  as  we  find  a  note 
of  there  having  been  horse-races  at  thb  place  as  early  as  1605. 
Races  are  also  recorded  as  having  taken  place  at  Linton  near 
Cambridge,  but  they  were  probably  merely  casual  meetings. 
The  prizes  were  for  the  most  part  diver  or  gold  belb,  whence 
the  phrase  "  bearing  away  the  belL"  The  turf  fodeed  appears 
to  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  notice,  and  the  systematic 
preparation  of  running  horses  was  studied,  attention  being 
paid  to  their  feeding  and  trainhig,  to  the  instruction  of  jockeys^ 
although  private  matches  between  gentlemen  who  xode  tbdr 
own  horses  were  very  conmion, — and  to  the  adjustment  of 
weights,  which  were  usually  about  xo  stone.  The  sport  also 
seems  to  have  taken  firm  hold  of  the  people,  and  to  have  become 
very  popular. 

The  rdgn  of  Charies  I.,  which  commenced  in  1615,  saw  still 
more  marked  strides  made,  for  the  king  not  only  patronized  the 
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racmg  at  Newmarket,  which  we  know  was  current  in  1640,  but 
thoroughly  established  it  there,  and  built  a  stand  house  in  1667, 
since  which  year  the  races  have  been  annual.  Mention  is  likewise 
made  in  the  comedy  of  the  Merry  Beggars ^  played  in  1641,  of 
races,  both  horse  and  foot,  in  Hyde  Park,  which  were  patronized 
by  Charles  I.,  who  gave  a  silver  cup,  value  zoo  guineas,  to  be 
run  for  instead  of  bells.  Butcher,  in  his  survey  of  the  town  of 
Stamford  (1646),  also  says  that  a  race  was  annually  nm  in  that 
town  for  a  silver  and  gilt  cup  and  cover,  of  the  value  of  £7  or  £8, 
provided  by  the  care  of  the  aldermen  for  the  time  being  out  of 
the  interest  of  a  stock  formerly  made  by  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

In  1648  Clarendon  tells  us  that  a  meeting  of  Royalists  was 
held  at  Banstead  Downs,  as  Epsom  Downs  were  then  called, 
"  under  the  pretence  of  a  horse-race,"  so  that  horse-radng  at 
Epsom  was  not  unknown  early  in  the  Z7th  century;  Pepys, 
too,  in  his  Diary  of  1663,  mentions  his  having  intended  to  go  to 
Banstead  Downs  to  see  a  famous  horse-race.  Cromwell  is  said 
to  have  kept  running  horses  in  the  year  1653,  but  in  1654  he 
appears  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  forbid  racing  for  six  and 
eight  months  respectively.  After  the  Reformation  in  1660,  a  new 
impetus  was  given  to  horse-radng,  which  had  languished  during 
the  civil  wars,  and  the  races  at  Newmarket,  which  had  been 
suspended,  were  restored  and  attended  by  the  king;  and  as  an 
additional  spur  to  emulation,  according  to  Youatt,  royal  plates 
were  given  at  each  of  the  principal  courses,  and  royal  mares, 
as  they  were  called,  were  imported  from  abroad.  Charles  II. 
rebuilt  the  house  originally  erected  at  Newmarket  by  James  I., 
which  had  fallen  into  decay.  The  Round  course  was  made  in 
z666,  and  racing  at  the  headquarters  of  the  turf  was  regulated 
in  the  most  systematic  way,  as  to  the  course,  weights  and  other 
conditions.  Charles  II.  was  the  first  monarch  who  entered  and 
ran  horses  in  his  own  name;  and,  besides  being  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  races  on  Newmarket  Heath,  and  on  Burford 
Downs,  near  Stockbridge,  where  the  Bibury  Club  meeting  was 
held,  he  established  races  at  Datchet.  In  the  reign  of  James  II. 
nothing  specially  noteworthy  occurred,  but  William  III.  con- 
tinued former  crown  donations  and  even  added  to  them. 

Anne  was  much  devoted  to  horse-racing,  and  not  only  gave 
royal  plates  to  be  competed  for,  but  ran  horses  for  them  in  her 
own  name.  In  1703  Doncaster  races  were  established,  when 
4  guineas  a  year  were  voted  by  the  corporation  towards  a  plate, 
and  in  1 7 16  the  Town  Plate  was  established  by  the  same  authority 
to  be  run  on  Doncaster  Moor.  Nearly  a  century,  however, 
elapsed  before  the  St  Leger  was  instituted.  Matches  at  New- 
market had  become  common,  for  we  find  that  Basto,  one  of  the 
earliest  race-horses  of  whom  we  have  any  authentic  account, 
won  several  matches  there  in  1708  and  1709.  In  the  latter 
year,  according  to  Camden,  York  races  were  established,  the 
course  at  first  being  on  Clifton  Ings,  but  it  was  subsequently 
removed  to  Knavesmire,  on  which  the  races  are  now  run.  In 
1 7 10  the  first  gold  cup  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  queen, 
of  60  guineas  value,  was  run  for  by  six-year-oId  horses  carrying 
12  stone  each,  the  best  of  three  4-miIe  heats,  and  was  won  by 
Bay  Bolton.  In  171 1  it  was  increased  to  100  guineas.  In  1712 
Queen  Anne's  gelding  Pepper  ran  for  the  Royal  Cup  of  £100  at 
York,  and  her  Mustard,  a  nutmeg-grey  horse,  ran  for  the  same 
prize  in  1713.  Again  in  1714  her  Majesty's  bay  horse  Star  won 
a  sweepstake  of  10  guineas  added  to  a  plate  of  £40  at  the  same 
place,  in  four  heats,  carrying  11  stone.  In  1716  the  Ladies' 
Plate  at  York  for  five-ycar-olds  was  won  by  Aleppo,  son  of  the 
Darley  Arabian.  Racing  and  match-making  continued  to  be  a 
regular  sport  at  Newmarket,  and  at  York  and  Hambleton,  and 
we  also  find  a  record  of  a  race  at  Lincoln  in  August  171 7  for 
a  silver  tea-board,  won  by  Brocklesby  Betty,  as  was  the  Queen's 
Plate  at  Black  Hambleton  in  the  year  before. 

Between  1714  and  1720  there  were  races  at  Pontefract  in 
Yorkshire  for  plates  or  money.  The  best  of  two  out  of  three 
heats  was  to  be  the  winner,  provided  the  said  horse  was  not 
distanced  in  the  third  heat — the  distance  post  being  z  furlong 
from  the  winning  [)ost;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  a  usual 
condition.    In  or  about  the  year  Z72X  Flying  Childcn  is  said  to 


have  nm  a  trial  against  Almanzor  and  Brown  Betty  over  the 
Round  course  at  Newmarket  (3  m.  4  f.  93  y.)  in  6  m.  40  s.,  and 
another  trial  over  the  Beacon  course  (4  m.  x  f .  138  y.)  in  7  m.  30  s. 
— which  is  fast  even  for  a  six-year  old,  but  itis  just  poaeible  that 
in  those  days  the  art  of  time-taking  was  anything  but  perfect. 
In  Z72Z  George  I.  gave  zoo  guineas  in  specie  in  lieu  of  the  gold 
cup  at  York  presented  by  Anne,  and  the  king's  <»-  queea's 
plates  have  been  given  in  cash  ever  since.  In  Z725  a  ladies' 
plate  was  nm  for  on  the  Z4th  of  September  by  feniale  riders  on 
Ripon  Heath  in  Yorkshire.  In  z  7 27  Mr  John  Cheney  estaUtsbed 
the  Racing  Calendar — an  historical  list  of  all  the  horse  znatcho 
run,  and  of  all  plates  and  prizes  run  for  in  England  and  Waks 
of  the  value  of  £10  or  upwards  in  Z727,  &c.  No  systematic 
records  had  till  then  been  preserved  of  the  ruzming  of  the  lut- 
horses  of  the  day,  and  it  b  only  through  the  performances  of 
certain  celebrated  horses  and  mares  that  we  have  any  infonni- 
tion  of  what  actually  took  place,  and  even  that  is  more  or  lesi 
of  a  fragmentary  kind.  At  this  time  radng  was  thorou^ily 
established  as  a  ziational  and  popular  sport,  for  there  were 
upwards  of  a  hundred  meetings  in  England  and  Wales,  bat  tlie 
plates  or  sweepstakes  run  for  were  for  the  most  part  ol  smafl 
value,  as  £zo,  £20,  £30,  £40,  and  sometimes  £50.  In  Z727, 
according  to  Whyte,  there  were  only  a  dozen  royal  plates  run  for 
in  England:  one  at  Newmarket  in  April  for  six-year-old  hones 
at  X2  stone  each,  in  heats  over  the  Round  course — first  caDcd 
the  King's  Phite  course;  one  for  five-year-old  znares  at  zo  stone 
each,  in  one  heat,  and  another  in  October  for  six-year-old  hones 
at  Z2  stone,  in  heats  over  the  same  course;  one  at  York  (which 
commenced  in  Z7zz)  for  six-year-old  horses,  za  stone  eack, 
4-m.  heats;  one  at  Black  Hambleton,  Yorkshire  (of  which  do 
regular  account  was  kept  until  Z715),  for  five-year-old  mares, 
zo  stone,  4  m.;  one  at  each  of  the  following  places,  Notting^uun, 
Lincoln,  Guildford,  Winchester,  Salisbury  and  Lewes,  for  six- 
year-old  horses,  Z2  stone  each,  4-m.  heats;  and  one  at  Ipswich 
for  five-year-old  horses,  zo  stone  each.  A  royal  plate  was  also 
run  for  at  Edinburgh  in  Z728  or  Z729,  and  one  at  the  Cum^ 
of  Rildare  in  Z74Z. 

In  Z739  an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  radng  by  ponies  vui 
weak  horses,  Z3  Geo.  II.  cap.  zo,  which  also  prohibited  imzes 
or  plates  of  less  value  than  £30.  At  this  period  the  best  hones 
seldom  ran  more  than  five  or  six  times,  and  some  not  so  often, 
there  being  scarcely  any  plates  of  note  except  royal  ones,  and 
very  few  sweepstakes  or  matches  of  value  except  at  Newmarket 
until  after  Z750;  moreover,  as  the  races  were  run  in  beats, 
best  three  out  of  four,  over  a  course  of  several  miles  in  length,  tix 
task  set  the  horses  before  winning  a  plate  was  very  severe,  and 
by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  prize.  la 
Z75Z  the  great  subscription  races  commenced  at  York,  tlw  dtj 
also  giving  £50  added  money  to  each  day's  racing.  At  New* 
market  there  were  only  two  meetings,  one  in  April  and  the 
other  in  October,  but  in  Z753  a  second  spring  meeting  wts 
established,  and  in  that  year  the  Jockey  Club,  which  was  founded 
in  Z750,  established  the  present  racing  ground.  In  Z763  t 
second  October  meeting  was  added,  in  Z765  the  July  meeting, 
in  Z770  the  Houghton  meetmg,  and  in  Z77Z  the  Craven  nteeting. 
In  Z766  Tattcrsall's  was  established  at  Hyde  Park  Comer  by 
Richard  Tattersall  for  the  sale  of  horses;  it  remained  the  greit 
emporium  of  horses,  and  the  rendezvous  for  betung  on  horse 
races,  until  Z865,  when,  the  lease  of  the  premises  at  the  Corner 
having  run  out,  it  was  removed  to  Knighisbridge 

We  now  come  to  a  very  important  period — that  at  which  ik 
great  three-year-old  races  were  instituted. 

The  St  htgtr  was  established  in  z  7  76  by  Colonel  St  Leger,  «te 
resided  at  Parkhill,  near  Doncaster.  On  the  24th  of  September, 
during  the  Doncaster  races,  which  took  place  annually 
in  the  autumn,  at  his  suggestion  a  sweepstake  of 
25  guineas  each  for  three-year-old  colts  and  fillies 
was  run  over  a  .2-m.  course;  there  were  six  competitofs,  the 
property  of  as  many  subscribers, — a  very  small  beginning,  it 
must  be  owned.  The  race  was  won  by  a  filly  by  Saapsoit 
belonging  to  Lord  Rockingham,  which  was  afterwards  oiBel 
Allabaculia.    In  the  following  year  the  same  stake  bad  tWit 
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subscribers  and  ten  starters,  and  was  ivo&"by  Mr  Sotheron's 
Bourbon.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  succeeding  year,  1778, 
that  it  was  named  the  St  Leger,  in  compliment  to  the  founder, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham.  The  stakes 
were  increased  in  1832  to  50  sovs.  each,  and  the  weights  have 
been  raised  from  time  to  time  to  keep  pace  with  modem  re- 
quirements. The  Doncaster  Cup.  a  weight  for  age  race  for  three- 
year-olds  and  upwards,  was  established  in  1801.  The  course  is 
nearly  flat,  of  an  oval  or  kite  shape,  about  i]  m.  round  the 
town-moor. 

The  Epsom  Derby  and  Oaks  were  established  in  1779  and 
1780,  the  Oaks  in  the  former  and  the  Derby  in  the  latter  year. 
^  It  is  true  that  in  1730  Epsom  races  became  annual,  but 
HHt^atm.  the  prizes  were  nothing  more  than  the  usual  plates 
run  for  in  heats,  the  money  required  being  raised  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  as  well  by  the  owners  of  booths  on 
the  downs  as  by  the  parties  more  immediately  interested, 
whence  arose  the  custom  of  charges  being  made  by  the  lord  of 
the  manor  for  permission  to  erect  booths,  &c.  during  the  race- 
meetings.  On  the  14th  of  May  1779  the  twelfth  earl  of  Derby 
originated  the  Oaks  stakes  (named  after  his  seat  or  hunting-box 
'*  The  Oaks  "  at  Woodmansteme),  a  sweepstake  for  three-year- 
old  fillies  run  on  a  course  i)  m.  long.  The  race  was  won  by 
Lord  Derby's  bay  filly  Bridget,  bred  by  himself— her  sire 
being  Herod  and  her  dam  Jemima.  In  the  following  year  the 
earl  established  a  sweepstake  of  50  sovs.  each,  half  forfeit,  for 
three-year-old  colts.  This,  the  firat  Derby,  was  won  by  Sir  C. 
Bunbury's  chestnut  colt  Diomed  by  Florizel,  son  of  Herod,  who 
beat  eight  opponents,  including  the  duke  of  Bolton's  Bay 
Bolton  and  Lord  Grosvenor's  Diadem.  These  two  races  have 
since  been  run  for  regularly  every  year,  the  Derby,  which  before 
1839  was  run  on  the  Thursday,  now  taking  place  on  the  Wednes- 
day, and  the  Oaks  on  the  Friday,  in  the  same  week  at  the  end 
of  May. 

Ascot  races,  which  are  held  on  Ascot  Heath,  were  established 
by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  uncle'  of  George  III.,  and  are 
patronized  by  royalty  in  state  6t  semi-state.  They  are 
mentioned  in  the  first  Racing  Cakndat,  published  in 
1727,  but  the  races  were  for  the  most  part  plates  and 
other  prizes  Of  small  importance,  though  a  royal  plate  for  hunters 
appears  to  have  been  given  in  1 785.  The  Gold  Cup  was  first  given 
in  1807,  and  has  been  regularly  competed  for  ever  since,  though 
from  1845  to  1853  inclusive  it  went  by  the  designation  of  the 
Emperor's  Plate,  the  prize  being  offered  by  the  emperor  of  Russia. 
In  1854,  during  the  Crimean  War,  the  cup  was  again  called  the 
Ascot  Gold  Cup,  and  was  given  from  the  race  fund.  The  Queen's 
Vase  was  first  given  in  1838,  and  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  in  1843, 
while  in  1865  a  new  long-distance  race  for  four-year-olds  and 
upwards  was  established,  and  named  the  Alexandra  Plate,  after 
the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Goodwood  races  were  established  by  the  duke  of  Richmond 
on  the  downs  at  the  northern  edge  of  Goodwood  Park  in  1802, 
upon  the  earl  of  Egremont  discontinuing  races  in  his 
park  at  Petworth.  The  races  take  place  at  the  end 
of  July,  on  the  close  of  the  London  season.  The  Goodwood 
Cup,  the  chief  prize  of  the  meeting,  was  first  given  in  181 2; 
but  from  181 5  to  1824  inclusive  there  was  no  race  for  it,  with 
the  single  exception  of  1816. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  i8th  century  horse-racing  de- 
clined very  much  in  England,  and  numbers  of  meetings  were 
discontinued,  the  wars  which  took  place  necessarily 
JJ]^^^-  causing  the  change.    From  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
^te.  century,  and  especially  after   the  conclusion  of  the 

French  war  in  181 5,  racing  rapidly  revived,  and  many 
new  meetings  were  either  founded  or  renewed  after  a  period  of 
suspension,  and  new  races  were  from  time  to  time  established. 
Among  others  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  at  Newmarket  for 
three-year-old  colts  and  fillies,  and  the  One  Thousand  Guineas 
for  fillies,  wefe  established  in  1809  and  1814  respectively,  the 
Goodwood  Stakes  in  1823,  the  Chester  Cup  and  Brighton  Stakes 
in  1824,  the  Liverpool  Summer  Cup  in  1828,  the  Northumberland 
Plate  in  1833,  the  Manchester  Cup  in  1834,  the  Ascot  Stakes 
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and  the  Cesarewitch  and  Cambridgeshire  Handicaps  at  New- 
market in  1839,  the  Stewards'  and  Chesterfield  Cups  at  Goodwood 
in  1840,  the  Great  Ebor  Handicap  at  York  in  1843,  and,  to  omit 
others,  the  City  and  Suburban  Handicap  at  Epsom  in  1851, 
and  the  Lincoln  Handicap  in  1853. 

Two-year-old  racing  was  established  very  shortly  after  the 
great  three-year-old  races,  and  on  a  similar  footing,  that  is  to 
say,  the  competitors  carried  the  same  weights,  with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  allowance  for  sex, — the  July  Stakes  at  the  Newmarket 
Midsummer  Meeting  having  been  founded  as  early  as  1 786.  The 
Woodcote  Stakes  at  Epsom  succeeded  in  1807,  the  Champagne 
Stakes  at  Doncaster  in  1823,  the  Criterion  Stakes  at  the  Houghton 
Meeting  in  2829,  the  Chesterfield  Stakes  at  the  Newmarket 
July  meeting  in  1834,  the  New  Stakes  at  Ascot  in  ^843,  the 
Middle  Park  Plate  (or  two-year-old  Derby,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called)  at  the  Newmarket  Second  October  Meeting  in  1866,  the 
Dewhurst  Plate  at  the  Houghton  Meeting  in  1875,  and  the  Rich- 
mond Stakes  at  Goodwood  in  1877.  (E.  D.  B.) 

Present  Cofu/t/»(mj.— Horse-racing,  usually  described  as  "  the 
national  sport«"  has  greatly  advanced  in  general  popularity 
in  the  British  Isles.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  best 
specimens  of  the  English  thoroughbred  horse  are  the  S|^||f^ 
finest  animals  of  their  kind  in  existence ;  the  value  of  an  prigfar* 
infusion  of  the  blood  for  chargers,  hunters,  hacks,  and 
other  varieties  is  scarcely  to  be  overestimated;  and  the  only  way 
of  ascertaining  what  animals  may  be  most  judiciously  employed 
for  breeding  purposes  is  to  submit  them  to  the  tests  of  preparation 
for  and  performance,  on  the  turf.  Racing  is  therefore  a  practical 
necessity.  On  some  accepted  authority,  the  origin  of  which  is 
not  to  be  traced,  five  races  run  each  season  by  three-year-olds 
are  distinguished  as  "  classic."  Of  these  the  chief,  by  universal 
consent,  is  the  Derby,  which  takes  place  at  Epsom  during  the 
week  which  includes  the  3  ist  May.  The  Epsom  course,  on  which 
the  Derby  has  been  nm  since  its  origin  in  1780,  is  by  no  means 
a  good  one,  in  consequence  of  the  abrupt  turn  at  Tattenham 
Comer;  and  the  severe  descent  after  this  turn  is  made  is  also 
held  to  be  a  disadvantage,  though  a  really  good  horse  shoujd  be 
able  to  act  on  ascents,  descents  and  level  ground  with  equal 
relative  facility.  In  many  respects  the  St  Leger,  mn  at  Don- 
caster about' the  middle  of  September,  is  a  better  test,  as  here 
colts  and  fiUies  meet  when  both  are  presumably  able  to  do 
themselves  the  fullest  justice.  Septeniber,  indeed,  has  been 
called  "  the  Mares'  Month,"  for  though  fillies  are  eligible  to  nm 
in  the  Derby,  they  are  very  frequently  out  of  sorts  and  always 
more  or  less  uncertain  in  their  performances  during  the  summer — 
only  four  have  been  successful  in  129  contests  for  the  stake — 
whereas  in  the  autumn  their  numerous  victories  in  the  St  Leger 
prove  them  to  be  at  their  best.  It  was  the  recognition  of  this 
fact  which  induced  an  alteration  of  the  weights  in  the  year  1882, 
previously  to  which  fillies  had  carried  5  lb  less  than  colts;  the 
weights,  formerly  8  st.  zo  lb  and  8  st.  s  lb,  are  now  9  st.  and 
8  St.  i-ilb.  The  Doncaster  course  is  superi<9r  for  racing  purposes 
to  that  at  Epsom,  where  the  Oaks,  another  of  the  "  classic 
races,"  is  mn  on  the  Friday  following  the  Derby;  the  other 
two  contests  which  come  into  this  category  being  the  Two 
Thousand  Guineas  for  colts  and  fillies,  and  the  One- Thousand 
Guineas  for  fillies  only.  These  races  take  place  at  Newmarket 
during  the  First  Spring  Meeting,  the  former  always  on  a 
Wednesday,  the  latter  on  Friday.  The  expression  "  a  Derby 
horse  "  is  common,  but  has  no  precise  significance,  as  the  three- 
year-olds  vary  much  in  capacity  from  year  to  year.  It  is 
generally  understood,  for  instance,  that  Ormonde,  who  won 
the  Derby  in  1886,  must  have  been  at  least  21  lb  superior  to 
Sir  Visto  or  Jeddah,  who  were  successful  in  1895  and  1898.  By 
their  ability  to  carry  weight  the  value  of  horses  is  estimated 
on  the  turi.  Thus  one  horse  who  beats  another  by  a  length 
over  a  distance  of  a  mile  would  be  described  as  a  5-Ib  better 
animal. 

The  term  "  handicap  horse  "  once  had  an  adverse  significance 
which  it  does  not  now  possess.  In  handicaps  horses  carry 
weight  according  to  their  presumed  capacity,  as  calculated 
by  handicappers  who  are  licensed  by  the  Jockey  Club  and 
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club  might  be  taxed  to  supply  the  deficiency.  TIk  scheme  wit 
found  to  be  attractive,  and  theeiample  was  followed  at  Lekeito 
and  at  Manchester,  at  both  of  which  places,  however,  it  Iqwd. 
At  Newmarket,  under  the  immediate  auspices  ol  the  Jockey  Oih, 
the  £10,000  reus  succeeded,  and  there  were  two  of  than  otk 
year.  The  Princess  of  Wajes's  Stakes  was  run  for  the  first  tinaii 
iS«4  at  the  Firsi  July  Meeting,  and  the  Jockey  Ctub  Stakes  U 
the  First  October.  The  former  haa,  however,  now  been  redacd 
to  £1000  added  to  a  sweepstake  of  £30  each  with  a  minor  forfdL 
In  the  year  19DO  a  fourth  race  of  similar  character,  tbe  Cotary 
Slakes,  was  originated  at  Sandown,  but  the  exncrimeot  peered 
a  failure,  and  the  contest  was  discpntinued. 
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Other  races  named  are  between  £1000  and  £2000  in  value; 
but  these  are  not  the  richest  two-year-old  prizes  of  the 
year,  the  value  of  the  National  Breeders'  Produce  Stakes  at 
Sandown,  run  on  the  day  following  the  Eclipse,  being  between 
£4000  and  £5000,  and  the  Imperial  Stakes  at  Kempton  Park 
falling  not  very  far  short  of  £3000.  As  a  rule,  a  colt  who 
has  been  specially  successful  as  a  two-year-old  maintains 
his  capacity  later  in  life,  imless  it  be  found  that  he  cannot 
"  stay  "—that  is  to  say,  is  unable  to  maintain  hb  best  speed 
over  more* than  five  or  six  furlongs;  but  it  is  frequently  the 
case  that  fiUies  who  have  won  good  races  as  two-year-olds 
entirely  lose  their  form  and  meet  with  little  or  no  success 
afterwards. 

Newmarket  is  called  with  reason  "  the  headquarters  of  the 
Tuif."  There  are  about  forty  training  establishments  in  the 
town,  each  trainer  being  in  charge  of  an  average  of 
thirty  to  forty  horses,  irrespective  of  mares,  foals  and 
yearlings.  During  the  year  eight  race  meetings  are 
held  on  the  Heath:  the  Craven;  the  First  anjd  Second  Spring; 
the  First  and  Second  October— the  First  October  usually 
occurring  at  the  end  of  September;  and  the  Houghton.  These 
are  contested  on  "the  Flat,"  the  course  which  includes  the  Rowley 
Mile.  It  is  said  that  the  Rowley  Mile  b  so  called  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  a  favourite  race-ground  with  Charles  II. 
The  First  and  Second  July  Meetings  take  place  on  another 
course,  known  as  "  Behind  the  Ditch,"  the  Ditch  being  the 
huge  embankment  which  runs  through  several  counties  and 
has  existed  from  time  immemoriaL  The  Crav(pi  Stakes  for 
three-year-olds  is  an  event  of  some  importance  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  year.  It  used  to  finish  on  an  ascent  at  what  is  called 
the  "  Top  of  the  Town,"  a  course  over  which  the  handicap  for  the 
Cambridgeshire  was  run.  This  course  has  now  been  abandoned 
and  the  stand  pulled  down.  At  the  First  Spring  Meeting  the 
Two  Thousand  Guineas  and  the  One  Thousand  Guineas  occur, 
as  already  stated,  but  the  names  do  not  represent  the  values  of 
the  stakes,  which  are,  in  fact,  usually  worth  close  on  £5000  each. 
The  July  Stakes  and  the  Princess  of  Wales'  Stakes  are  run  at 
the  First  July  Meeting.  The  Jockey  Club  Stakes  is  the  leading 
event  of  the  First  October;  the  Cesarewitch  and  the  Middle 
Park  Plates  follow  in  the  Second  October;  the  Criterion  Stakes, 
another  of  the  few  races  that  once  finished  at  the  "  Top  of  the 
Town,"  the  Cambridgeshire  and  the  Dewhurst  Plate  take  place  at 
the  Houghton  Meeting.  The  majority  of  races  finish  at  the  Rowley 
Mile  post;  but  there  are  three  other  winning-posts  along  the 
Rowley  Mile.  "  Behind  the  Ditch  "  races  finish  at  two  different 
posts,  one  of  which  enables  horses  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  gallop- 
ing up  the  severe  ascent  of  the  "  Bunbury  Mile."  Although,  as 
a  rule,  there  is  no  better  racing  to  be  seen  than  the  best  events 
at  Newmarket,  the  programmes  are  often  spun  out  by 
^U"**'  selling  plates  and  paltry  handicaps,  and  a  high  level  is 
tntHtngr,  nowhere  so  consistently  maintained  as  at  Ascot. 
The  Ascot  meeting  is  distinguished  by  the  entire 
absence  of  selling  plates,  and  much  more  "  added  money  "  is 
given  than  on  any  other  course.  Added  money  is  the  sum  sup- 
plied by  the  directors  of  a  race  meeting,  derived  by  them  from  the 
amounts  paid  for  entrances  to  stands  and  enclosures;  for  in  many 
races — the  Ten  Thousand  prizes,  for  instance — owners  run  mainly 
or  entirely  for  money  which  they  have  themselves  provided. 
The  Ascot  Cup  is  generally  spoken  of  as  a  race  success  in  which 
sets  the  seal  to  the  fame  of  a  good  horse.  It  is  a  prize  of  the  highest 
distinction,  and  of  late  years  has  been  of  considerable  value,  the 
winner  in  190Q  having  gained  for  his  owner  £3430.  That  the 
number  of  runners  for  this  race  should  be  invariably  small — 
the  average  for  many  years  past  has  been  about  six — is  not  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Turi. 
There  are  very  few  horses  possessing  sufficient  speed  and  staying 
power  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  their  owners  to  submit 
them  to  the  exceedingly  severe  test  of  a  preparation  for  this  race, 
which  is  run  over  2}  m.  of  ground  at  a  time  of  year  when  the 
turi  is  almost  alwa>'s  extremely  hard  everywhere,  and  harder  at 
Ascot  than  almost  anywhere  else.  There  is  no  course  on  which 
more  good  horses  have  hopelessly  broken  down.    All  the  prizes 
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are  handsome,  and  success  at  Ascot  confers  much  prestige, 
for  the  reason  that  the  majority  of  horses  that  run  are  good 
ones;  but  annually  there  is  a  list  of  victuns  that  never  recover 
from  the  effects  of  galloping  on  this  ground.  Goodwood  also 
attracts  horses  of  high  character,  though  some  imimportant 
races  fill  out  the  programme.  Formerly  there  were  many 
meetings  around  London,  which  fell  into  disrepute  in  consequence 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  conducted.  These  have  been 
replaced  by  well-managed  gatherings  in  enclosed  parks,  and  here 
the  value  of  the  prizes  is  often  so  high  that  the  best  horses  in 
training  are  attracted.  These  meetings  include  Sandown, 
Kempton,  Gat  wick ,  Lingfield,  Newbury  and  Hurst  Park.  Liver  • 
pool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Brighton,York  and  various  other 
towns  have  race  meetings  twice  or  oftener  in  the  course  of  each 
year.  At  the  various  fixtures  over  half  a  million  of  money  is 
annually  given  in  stakes.  The  largest  sum  ever  won  by  a  horse 
was  the  £571185  gained  by  Isinglass  in  1892-1895.  Donovan 
follows  with  £54,935*  In  all  probability  these  large  totals  would 
have  been  considerably  exceeded  had  not  Flying  Fox— who  had 
won  in  his  first  two  seasons  £40,090 — been  disqualified  by  the 
death  of  his  owner,  the  duke  of  Westminster,  as  this  colt  was 
engaged  in  the  four  £10,000  races  of  1900,  in  which  to  all  appear- 
ance he  could  not  have  been  beaten,  so  much  was  he  superior 
to  his  contemporaries.  The  death  of  an  owner  of  horses  dis- 
qualifies the  animals  he  has  entered — a  necessary  regulation,  as 
otherwise  an  heir  might  be  burdened  with  a  stable  of  horses  the 
possession  of  which  would  entail  heavy  expense  and  serious 
responsibility  on  a  person  who  perhaps  had  no  knowledge  of  or 
taste  for  racing 

The  value  of  an  unquestionably  good  horse  is  enormous. 
It  has  been  seen  what  handsome  prizes  are  offered  for  competition, 
and  when  withdrawn  from  the  Turi  the  horse  may 
secure  a  large  income  to  his  owner  at  the  stud.  A 
stallion's  fee  of  600  guineas  (as  in  the  case  of  St 
Simon)  should  mean  well  over  £20,000  a  year;  and  fees  of  100 
guineas  and  more  are  common.  Proved  merit  on  the  Turi  is 
considered  essential  in  a  sire,  though  there  have  been  instances 
of  horses,  unsuccessful  during  their  racing  career,  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  at  the  stud:  Wisdom,  sire  of  the  Derby 
winner  Sir  Hugo,  and  several  notable  examples  might  be  cited. 
Mares  are  much  more  uncertain  in  this  respect.  On  the  whole, 
the  famous  mares  that  have  won  the  Oaks,  the  St  Leger  and 
other  leading  races,  have  been  apt  to  fail  in  the  paddocks;  but 
there  is  always  a  hope  of  success  with  them,  and  the  large-sum 
of  12,600  guineas  was  paid  for  La  Fl^he  when  she  had  ceased 
from  active  service  on  the  Turf.  For  None-t he- Wiser  7200 
guineas  was  given;  and  4600  guineas  for  Wedlock  when  well 
advanced  in  years,  on  the  strength  of  her  having  been  the  dam 
of  a  good  horse  called  Best  Man.  Well-bred  mares  that  have 
shown  no  capacity  for  racing  are,  however,  frequently  the  dams 
of  good  winners.  Breeding  is  a  lottery.  An  Australian  enthusiast 
some  years  since  published  a  book  the  object  of  which  was  to 
enable  breeders  to  produce  good  horses  by  a  species  of  mathe- 
matical calculation;  •  but  the  fallacy  of  the  "  Figure  System  " 
was  at  once  proved  by  the  simple  circumstance  that  in  vtry 
many  cases  the  own  brothers  and  sisters  of  good  winners,  whose 
breeding  conformed  entirely  to  the  system,  proved  to  be  utterly 
worthless  for  racing  purposes.  It  is  a  fact  difficult  of  explanation 
that  the  majority,  of  famous  winners  have  been  privately  bred 
by  their  owners. .  Many  persons  breed  for  sale,  in  some  cases 
sparing  no  expense  or  trouble  in  the  endeavout  to  secure  good 
results,  and  yearlings  sold  by  auction  have  fetched  prices  of 
from  10,000  guineas  (paid  for  Sceptre,  a  daughter  of  Persimmon 
and  Ornament,  in  1900)  downwards;  sums  of  over  1000  guineas 
being  frequently  given.  That  so  large  a  proportion  of  high- 
priced  yearlings  should  turn  out  failures  b  not  at  all  a  matter 
for  surprise,  considering  the  uncertainties  of  the  Turf,  but  1t 
by  no  means  follows  that  a  high-priced  yearling  b  necessarily 
an  expensive  animal;  5560  guineas  was,  for  instance,  given  for 
La  Fleche,  who  won  for  her  owner  £34,585  in  stakes,  and,  as 
already  observed,  was  subsequently  .sold  for  13,600  guineas. 
The  principal  yearling  sales  take  place  during  the  July  meeting 
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U  Newmaiket  and  the  Doncsater  mettinj;  in  Stptcmber.    There  tminediate  or  fnmi  mate  or  teu  remote  Edl 

>R  also  uIq  al  AkoI  and  elsewhere.    The  Royal  Stud  at  Biuhcy  have  alio  on  valjoiu  occaiiooa  dialincuubed  tbcmKlia  M 

Park,  wheie  MeiriDir,  La  Flcthe,  B«(  Man  and  other  good  Engliih  lacecounea.    That  coveted  Irophy,  the  AtCM  Cup.  ni 

■nimala  were  bred,  has  now  been  abandoned.  won  by  *  French  horse,  Ell  11.,  in  iSgS,  it  havio<  falka  alio  U 

Is  many  tavs  trainen  have  graduated  irom  jockeya.    The  the  French-bred  Vemeuil  In  1^78,  to  Boiaid  in  iS;4,  Co  Hcw7  iD 

tuualcbaige  la  an  owner  is  jos.  a  week  per  horse,  but,  as  regards  1S71  and  10  Monemer  in  ia;i.    In  the  Cesuewitr^  PlaiiaiUenc 

thecostof  a  hoiM  in  training,  to  Ihij  there  are  various  (3  yni..  7SI.  Sft)  and  Tinibreuse  (4  yra.,  8  M.  11  B>)  weiesac- 

'  irfeill,  cessful  in  iSSj  and  i8S8;and  Plaisanterie  also  carried  oS  tbc 

I  sum  Cambridgeshire  as  a  three-yeamld  with  the  heavy  wdghl  <f 
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addllions 
traveUing 

™5 

Hees 

iK.    The 

adEE 

B3Buh«as  f«. 

any  cases  qKoal 
have  a  claim  on 
isooo  per  annum 

-e  made;  in  France  is  conducted  with  praiseworthy  di 

services,  ar«  scarcely  any  of  the  five-  and  sii-turlong  scrambkei  loi  bgna 

_.        .  ,  «  ol  the  over  two  years  old  which  are  such  common  leaiura  el  Et^ 

usual  riding  fees,  has  been  given.  programmes. 

From  time  immemorial  until  within  a  very  recent  period        Thai  the  horses  who  have  covered  various  distaocts  id  tie 

jockeys  rode  in  much  the  same  style,  tbough,  oE  course,  with  shortest  times  on  record  must  have  been  eiceptionalty  qwedr 

varyingdcgteesol  still.    Many  hundreds  of  boys  eiertise  daily  animals  is  obvious.    The  limes  of  races,    bowever,         j^ 

at  Newmarket  and  other  training  grounds,  all  ol  them  necessarily  frequently  fonn  a  most  deceptive  basis  in  any  attempt 

having  a  firm  seat  In  the  saddle.  lor  the  thoroughbred  hone  is,  to  gauge  the  lelaiive  capacity  ol  boisei.     A  good  animal  (iD 

as  a  rule,  high-couragcd  and  apt  to  play  violent  tricksy  but  often  win  a  lace  in  bad  time,  lor  the  reason  that  his  oppooemi 

Ihougfa  most  of  these  lads  find  chances  to  distinguish  themselves  are  unable  to  melee  him  eierl  bimsell  to  the  utmost.      Notiekka 

in  trials  and  races  for  apprentices,   probably   not   5  %  grow  a  race  is  described  as  having  been   "  won  in  a  canter,"  ul 

intoproEo^naliockeys.increaHngwnghtkeepingmanyfrDmihe  this  necessarily  signifia  that  if  (be  winoer  had  been  buia 

business,  as  a  jockey  has  few  chances  unless  he  can  ride  well  pressed  he  would  have  completed  the  course  more  qoicUT. 

under  9  stone.    Knowledge  ol  pace  is  a  rare  gift  or  acquisition  The  following  figures  show  the  shortest  times  thai  hid  bn 

which  is  essential  to  successful  jockeyship.     The  rider  must  occupied  in  vioning  over  various  distances  up  to  the  ^al( 

also  be  quick  to  perceive  bon  his  own  horse  is  going — what  he  o(  1910: — 

has  "  left  in  him  ";  he  must  understand  at  a  glance  which  of  ^  I 

his  rivals  are  beaten  and  which  are  still  likely  to  '      ' 


must  know  when  the  moment  comes  for  the  supreme  eBorl  to 

Fivelurlongi     .     .      ) 

be  made,  and  how  to  balance  and  prepare  the  horse  for  that 

Si.lurion«                  ' 

critical  struggle.    At  the  beginning  of  the  race  the  jockey  used 

g:te„-  : 

the  horse's  back  and  preserving  perfect  steadinessi  towards  the 

Mlleandaquarier'     '. 

end  of  the  race,  if  it  were  necessary  to  drive  the  animal  home, 
be  sat  down  "  to  finish." 

This  method  used  to  be  adopted  in  all  countries,  but  recently 

TbRtmUei       .     .     .  CorrieRoy.Ai 

the  saddle  in  the  middle  ol  the  horse's  back,  where  il  had  always 
been  placed  previously,  it  was  shifted  forward  on  to  theammal's 

only  three  ol  theK  latter  held  good  in 

withers.    The  jockey  rode  with  very  short  stirrups,    leaning 

long,  and  the  three  milet   Thelaite. 

forward  over  the  neck  and  grasi^g  the  reins  wilbin  a  lew 

(ihc  Derby  and  Oaks  dinaace)  up  to 

inches  of  the  horse's  mouth.    The  appearance  of  this  was  un- 
gainly in  the  eilreme  and  an  entire  departure  (rom  ancienl  ways 

ol  tomt  interest;  Avidity.  1  min.  30 
Doncaileri    Santoi.  1  nun.  Jt  aecs.. 
King'.  Courier,  1  mio.  Jt  kcs..  in  19. 

(though  Fotdham  and  a  lew  other  ridcR  ol  great  repulalion  had 

'T^i'f^l:'"^J:^^.!^  'i 

■en.,  iq  Seplirinber  IWI  M 
1  .i''i4ur£'Ri'tk:"LUlnil 

always  sat  much  more  forward  than  tbcir  conicmporarics).  371  Mt,  innnaun  i™ac  loni!  nendOr,  i  mn.40ieo-,iaiffli 

but  il  was  found  to  be  remarkably  eflecUve.     From  the  position  y^^STuie^'i!.  ito^t1*X  aoT^.^^          ''  "  "°'' 
thus  adi^led  there  was  less  resistance  to  the  wind,  and  though 

the  saving  in  this  respect  was  brgely  euggcrated.  in  racing,  As  regards  time  in  famous  races,  Ormoodc,  perhaps  tk  bet 

wheresuccessorfailureisfrequentlyamatterofaveryfewinches,  horee  of  the  iflib  century — one. at  any  rate,  that  caBSondf 

every  little  that  helps  is  to  be  considered.    The  value  of  the  have  had  a  superior — occujwed  i  minutes  4j{  seconds  in  wiaoiig 

discovery  lay  almost  entirely  in  the  fact  that  the  horse  carries  the  Derby;  and  Lonely,  one  of  the  worst  mates  that  have  «■ 

weight  better — and  is  therefore  able  to  stride  out  more  freely —  the  Oaks,  galloped  the  same  mile  and  a  half  in  i  secoub  las 

when  it  is  placed  well  forward  on  his  shoulders.    With  char-  Ormonde's  St  Leger  time  was  3  m.  11)  s..  and  Sir  Visto.oliecf 

acteristic  conservatism  the  English  were  slow  to  accept  the  the  poorest  specimens  of  a  witmer  of  the  great  Doocister  no, 

new  plan.    Several  American  jockeys,  however,  came  to  England,  took  3  m.  IS)  a.     The  regulation  of  the  weight  to  be  caniel 

In  all  the  main  attributes  ol  horsemanship  there  was  bo  reason  serves  to  "  bring  the  horses  together,"  as  the  popular  sportnl 

to  believe  that  they  were  in  the  least  superior  to  English  jockeys,  pbrase  runs — thai   is   to  say,   it   equalizes   their  chuas  cf 

but  their  constant  successes  required  explanation,  and  the  only  winning;  hence  handicaps,  the  carrying  tif  penalties  by  wianos 

way  to  account  for  them  appeared  to  be  that  horses  derived  a  of  previous  races,  and  tbe  granting  of  "  maiden  aUovaaca." 

marked  advantage  from  the  new  system  of  saddling.    A  number  A  borsc  that  has  never  won  a  race,  and  is  therelorc  knovoBi 

ol  English  riders  followed  the  American  lead,  and  those  who  "  maiden,"  often  has  an  aUowance  of  as  much  as  7  lb  madt  a 

did  so  met  with  an  unusual  tlegree  of  success.    Race^riding.  in-  its  favour, 

deed,  was  in  a  very  great  measure  revolutionized  in  the  closing  Sport  is  carried  on  under  tbe  aus^Hces  of  the  Jockey  C1iib,aidf- 

years  of  tbe  19th  centuiy.  elected  body  of  the  higheal  standing,  whose  powers  ue  atai4« 

Of  late  years  American  horses— bred,  it  must  always  be  and  whose  sway  is  judicious  and  bcneficenL    Three       j^^ 

remembered,  from  stock  imported  from  England— b»ve  won  stewards,  one  of  whom  retires  each  year,  when  Sj^^. 

many  races  in  England.    Australian  horses  have  also  aucccBsot  is  nominated,  govern  Ibe  active— and  ei- 

llj;^       been  sent  to  the  mother  counlty.  with  resulu   re-  tremely  arduous— work  of  the    duh.    They    gratf   haca 

blood  which  will  necessarily  result  should  have  beneficial  con-  whole  business  of  lacing.    The  stewards  of  th*  Jo^  Oab 

Kquences.     French  bones— i.e.  horses  bred  in  France    from  are   tx   sJEcti   slewvdi   of    AicM,    ^aom,    Gcodniwd  ui 
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Doacuter.    All  olhei  mcctingi  Ue  controlled  by  itcwudi,  thne   made  conna  utunDy  icndoi  the   iport   •omewliM 

uiiuUy  wcll-knawD  piUDB  ol   the  Tuif  inviud   lo  ut   by  inificUl,  but  undei  ciiiUng  conditioru  thi*  Ii  uotvoldablc; 

the  piojcnon  of  the  fiituie,  wba  icltle  diiputol  polaU,  beu  ind  u  i  nutter  of  fact,  by  ruod  o[  the  confotmiligD  ol  lbs 

utd  adjudicate   on  objectiona,  &c-,  tod,  ii  ipcdal  dlfficuIUei  ground,  the  AnangemeDt  end  make  of  tbc  EcDcn^counes  do  vaiy 

atiie,  lepott  to  the  steiiiuiis  ol  the  Jockey  Qub,  wbose  dediioa  in  do  imill  degree.    Tbe  iticplechiw  hone  diSen  from  Ibe 

k  fiul,  hunter  [n  bU  method  ol  jumping.    In  riding  to  hounds  a  nun 

.    StecplechAiing  has  altered  eotijcly  liaca  tlic  fini  intrwluction  usually  fteadws  his  hotse  at  a  fcoce,  and  in  almoit  rvtty  cau 

of  thu  cueniially   British  spon.    In  eaily  days   men  were  tbe  animal  "  dwells  "  mon  or  leu  aiter  [he  leap.    In  a  itceple- 

j^    ,        accustomed  to  match  their  hunten  againat  each  otbet  chase,  where  qieed  Is  eveiythiog,  horses  mutt  bi  taught  to  dssh 

ftmrimr      ^°^  ^^^  across  country  to  a  £acd  point  near  to  some  resolutely  at  their  jumpa  without  hesitatioo,  sod  to  get  away 

steeple  which  guided  them  on  thdr  way;  aod  this  is  with  no  pause  on  the  other  side;  .as  a  rule,  thenlore,  an  old 

[»  doubt,  Id  several  respects,  a  class  of  sport  luperior  to  that  now  steeplechaacJMinc  wbo  Is  employed  as  a  hunter  is  rarely  a  pleasant 

practised  under  the  name  of  iteeplechasing;   for  it  tested  tbe  mount  for  any  but  a  bold  rider.    It  has  been  remarked  that 

capacity  of  the  horse  to  jump  ienees  of  all  descriptions,  and  steeplechase  hones  are  usually  in  the  first  place  schooled  over 

providedlhc rider  withopporluniticsofsbowinghisreadinessand  huidles,  and  many  animals  remain  hurdle  raceii  till  tbe    end. 

mtry.    But  racing  of  this  kind  More  speed  is  required  for  hurdles  than  for  a  steeplechase  course, 

lance  of  watching  the  struggle ;  and  there  ia  more  money  to  be  won  over  buidles  than  over  "  a 

and  made-up  sleeptechise  courses   the  whole  circuit  of  which  country."     No  hurdle  race  is  worth  so  much  as  tbe  Grand 

could  be  viewed  from  tbe  enclosures,    came    into    existence.  Nalioiul  or  the  Lancashire  Handicap  StctpIecbaBC,  tbe  two 

The  steeplechase  bone  has  also  changed.    The  ipeed  of  the  richest  prizes  now  oSered;    but,  with  the  eiception  of  these, 

tboroughhted  is  an  much  greater  than  that  of  all  other  breeds  hurdle-race  stakes  are  as  a  rule  of  grealei  value.    Eicept  as  a 

Ibat  if  one  were  in  the  field,  if  he  oidy  stood  up  and  could  jump  spectacle,  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  defence  of  this  mongxel 

a  little,  his  success  was  certain;  consetjuently,  except  in  "  point-  business,  which  is  neither  one  thing  rur  tbe  olber;  but  hurdle 

to-point  "  races,  organiaed  by  various  hunts,  where  a  qualifica-  races  are  popular  and  are  therefore  likely  to  continue.    A  few 

tion  is  that  all  starters  must  have  been  regularly  ridden  with  yean  ago  an  attempt  was  niade  to  disctimlnate  between  what 

bounds,  few   other  than  thoroughbred  horses  are  nowadays  were  called  "hunters"  and  handicap  steeplechase  horses,  and 

ever  found  in  races  tua  under  the  rules  of  the  Xational  Hunt  certain  ram  ivere  only  open  lo  the  former  class.    It  proved, 

Committee,  the  body  which  governs  tbe  sport  ol  iteeplechasing.  howevei,  to  be  a  diilinclion  without  a  diSerenu;  thoroughbred 

A  considerable  piopoitiou  of  eiiiting  steeplechase  hones  have  horses  crept  into  the  ranks  of  the.io-called  hunters,  and  when 

done  duty  on  the  flat.    Memben  ol  certain  equine  lamilies  nominal  hunten  began  to  be  entered  for,  and  in  some  cases  to 

display  a  tpedal  aptitude  for  jumping;    thus  tbe  descendants  win,  tbe  Grand  National  aod  other  important  steeplechases, 

of  Hermit,  who  won  the  Derby  in  iBd;,  are  very  frequently  for  which  theycould  be  nominated  by  abandaningtheirquoiifica- 

(uccessful   in   steeplechases — Hermit's   son    Ascetic,    the   sire  tionof hunter,lhcmeining1esstitle vasrelinquished.      StiUmore 

of  Clolsler,  Hidden  Mj'stery  and  other  good  winnen,  is  a  notable  absurd  were  tbe  hunten'  fiat  races  of  s  former  day.    In  order  to 

case  in  point.    The  sons  and  daugbten  of  Timothy  and  of  several  compete  in  these  the  nde  waa  that  an  owner  must  produce  a 

olber  Hermit  horses  olten  jump  well.    When  a  jit-raee  hone  certificate  from  a  master  of  bounds  to  the  eSect  that  his  horse 

appean  to  have  comparatively  poor  prospects  of  winning  under  had  been  hunted.    Thoroughbreds  who  lacked  speed  to  win 

Jockey  Qub  rules,  he  is  frequently,  if  he  "  looks  like  juiDping,"  under  Jockey  Quh  rule*  used  to  be  ridden  to  a  meet,  perhaps 

schooled  for  sleeplec basing,  generally  in  the  first  place  over  cantered  across  a  field  or  two,  and  were  then  supposed  to  have 

hurdles,  and  subsequently  over  what  is  technically  colled  "a.  become  hunters.      Animals  who  were  genuinely  and  regularly 

country,"  beginning  with  small  fences,  over  which  he  canters,  led  ulilited  for  the  pursuit  of  foin  bad  of  course  no  chance  against 

by  some  steady  animal  who  is  to  be  depended  on  to  show  tbe  way,  tbcse  race-bois«  In  shallow  disguise.    What  ore  called  National 

A  great  many  steeplechase  horses  also  come  from  Ireland.    They  Hunt  flat  races  ttill  eidsl,  tbe  qualification  being  that  a  horse 

are  usually  recognisable  as  thoroughbred,  though  It  is  possible  must  have  been  placed  finI,  second  or  third  in  a  steeplechaie 

that  in  some  cases  the  name  of  an  ancestor  may  be  missing  from  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  after  having  jumped  all  the  fencei 

larly  skilful  in  scho<Jing  jumpen,  and  tbe  grass  and  climate  of  tion  of  at  least  two  of  the  stewards,  to  whom  previous  notice 

Ireland  appear   to    have    beneficial   effects  on   yoimg   stock;  most  have  been  given  in  writing.    There  are  no  handicap* 

but,  OS  a  rule,  the  imported  Irish  horse  improves  consider-  for  such  animals,  and   none  is  allowed  to  carry    leai  than 

ably  in  an  English  Iraidng-stable,  where  be  Is  better  fed  ••  stone.    No  race  under  National  Hunt  rules  can   be    of   a 

and  groomed  than  in  most  Irish  establishments.    All  steeple-  shorter  distance  than  i  m.,  eicept  for  tfaree-year-olda,  wbo 

chase  courses  must  at  the  present  time  contain  certain  regula-  sometimes   run  a   mile   and  a  half  over  hurdles;     and  the 

lion  jumps,  tbe  nature  of  which  is  specified  in  the  National  lowest  weight  carried  can  never  be  less  than  lo  stone  eicept  |n 

Hunt  rules: —  a  handicap  steeplechsse  of  li  m.  or  upwuds,  when  it  may  be 

(  **  \''aULiS^^^dL^'^'^t&^3^t^u'\J^-  7^™  Horses' are  ridden  In  these  ncea  either  by  gentlemen,  ot 

""^  '                              '                       "bo  at  liart  iri?  qu*lifi«l  riders  or  jockeys.    The  firat  ol  these  claues  comprise* 

,. , ly  by  a  perpend!-  o(E<*rs  on  full  pay  la  the  army  or  navy,  persons  holding  com- 

^..„,  .« ^  ..  ft.  in  height.    There  ihall  be  in  each  m.  missions  under  the  Crown,  bearing  titles  either  in  their  own 

SI  least  one  ditch  6  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  deep  on  Ibe  taking-off  side  of  rieht  or  by  courtesy   or  memben  of  certain  social  and  racing 

S':S7S"'.t™;ft:Sl"!?.5,:,;a5iSS'iS:  ;"•■  «M  "4  »■>■  b.  ■■""  i»M^  "  1-! ' 

wood  orgorse.  2  ft.  in  width.  hundndacmof  land,  their  sons  d  following  the  same  occupation, 

as.  In  all  hurdle-race  courses  there  shall  be  not  less  than  riiht  and  persons  elected  by  members  of  the  National  Hunt  dm- 

fliglitsof  huidles  in  the  6m  an.,,  with  an  additional  flight  of  hurJie.  mittee,  a  proviso  being  that  they  must  never  have  ridden  tor 

tSghTo^^'h"';^!?.  be?.ig"nr£.  tCafTetJllim  ^re;  but  it  is  feared  that  tWs  rule  ii  in  not  a  few  cases  ev«ied. 

bar  to  the  top  bar.  Professional  ;ockeys  are  paid  £s  tor  each  mount  or  £10  if  they 

win.    The  sport  is  governed  by  the  National  Hunt  Committee, 

Natural  fences  would  no  doubt  be  desirable  If  Ibey  could  he  a  body  which  receives  delegated  powers  from  the  Jockey  Club, 

stilired;  but  it  is  obvious  that  fences  must  be  made  up,  because  and  six  stewards  are  elected  every  year  to  supervise  the  busihei* 

when  the  same  hedge  is  jumped  frequently,  and  tot  the  most  of  the  various  meetings.    Steeplechases  and  hurdle  races  arc 

part  in  the  same  place— as  it  is  the  object  of  riden  to  go  tbe  eitherhandicapaorweight-for-ageracesaccotdiogloihe  foilosdng 

iboitest  way  round — gaps  would  necessarily  be  made,  Tbeuseol  scale: — 
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txtxni  thii  in  cus'iht  gr 


■On  «I  ir^Banfi.  b/  niny  wtiilKr.    The  Mdboune  Cop  ■  Rcwded  u  ew  rf  tiB 

From  the  ixsfjuiiuyu  Ihcjotholjuu, botli  Inrluiivc:-  .      — 

to  it.  J  lb  ti  s.  8  lb  iiwt.iVb 

PmBthe  lU  of  July  La  the  3IBo(  December,  both  iadUHVe. — 

F^  SutfitttkoHt  ef  kii  tJian  J  wiUo.  "'^^  to  run  inEn^luKL   Tbseui __„ , _, 

pRHD  the  IK  o(  tuuiy  lo  the  inb  of  June,  both  indudve: —  *bc  ditF  ol  dKisos.  >nd  pnclicaUy  lU  ibe  (ood  >um*li  m  ■ 

...»  ■  .»  '  jt  .»i  .«.!  haDduriL    The  fivF-  And  tia-furtoiw  rH!M  Fir  ottwr  thHn  twa-mf- 


mtbe'lBol  July  to  the  Jilt  ol  December,  both  ind'uBV*!—  V"^?"  ^.c'?™'  raoimfn  th«t  their 


°£&y« 


4  yn.  5  yn.  6  vod  a^ 

Fiom  the ']«  o( 


ViotiD  States 

oHujilud 


j,._  ,,._  s.6.«"i''I«d  uidViiginiiueulyM  the  middle  of  Ibe  17th  a    . 

loit.;  lb  II  K.  II  lb  iiM.  j&  tuly  In  the  litter  c^ony.  MmI  of  the  inhnbituu  > 


■Hie  rot  iHl  of  merit  in  >  itceidediue  bone  ii  lucceu  in  the  f"S"f  '"=  'l^  Bjitiih  Uei  or  ■(«  dnonded  from  putBU  wfai 
Cnad  N.lionil,  which  ii  ltw.y>  tun  U  Uvcn»d  during  the  iffLT'Sf""*  '™  "^"-  "^.-^^  lohoiled  1  usie  for  tk 
^_  fint  week  of  the  Oit-ndng  •oion.  "Hie  coui»  !•  ^^  The  uunuli  uied  for  Ihu  purpoK,  however,  were  m> 
aigy*  4l  m.,  ud  iodude.  thitly  juape,  the  fence,  being  for  '^S^J'^P^"  ^'  '^-  "^}^  pedjgwe  of  no.  even  one  .( 
^^*  the  moit  p«rt  luger  Ihim  found  elKwhere.  Tla  Hi™  >«  been  prcKrved.  A,  bone  oiled  BuUy  Ra<±  by  <k 
ivenwe  time  occupied  i,  wdl  under  Wn  minute..  The  Kike  hu  ^"^^.  A^biin  out  of  1  mire  by  the  Byerly  Tuik.  ^uiddui  br 
viried  in  vilue  rince  lb*  rece  w«  origmHel  in  .gjg;  it  how  Jf-"  I^'"  Turk,  j^l-gnnddim  1  royU  m«e,  foiled  i,i^ 
■monnu  to  clo«  on  £.500.  Only  .  very  «nill  perventige  of  «  t^*  «"! J«o«itd  "npo'^tion  of  1  thorou^brol  boi«  iW 
Ueeplechuehoraeiposa.  the  tpeedindMiyliK  power  to  ^ve  ?"'"?-„  He  •»  raP"""! '"•>  Vuginii  in  ijjo.  In  i;ij  ik 
theiV^ce  in  twH^,  ind^  numberTen^e.  yeir  by  f^  "J,^^,  ""^  '  ™?  ni^ed  Bonny  !*•  ^  W.  celeh^ed 
yar  Ub  conjidenbly  thort  of  .  hundred,  lb*  pmpefU  of  S?"fJL'*'  ^T  !?,  "i  j  J^'^u"  ^  DuieyAnbtti 
miny  of  then  uiuilly  ippeirinj  hopelen  Id  .1]  but  unduly  f",  ''JP™  'S'.^*'^ ""  ^"*^  "  '  '^  mire^ uid  wn  ik 
unguine  owner..  The  ivenge  number  of  |t«ler.  during  the  fi"'.  tj^ugtbied  m«e  KCording  to  the  record^  thu  nt 
y  ,    ...                           ..       ^     .         .        .    '                ....  cutihI  to  Amfvifa.     Thi^  i«  mi™ 


1  iblity-li. 


■e  been  la  «t  tfta 


n  the  Fiencb-bred  Litleur  III.  won;  in 


w™  ,^«^  —  '*"'  "  ^^  Slud-Baiit  .how.  il 

l»8r*hinloi5o'K."ridde^'by  to  owiJirCouii  KiniTy,™  ^u^  J"«,»  ^'''  by  I*rd  Lon«U!*',  Al«Uim.  lod  .ub.e<iu>Uty  beam 

COiful,  only  ten  went  to  the  p«L  Mirfiip.  lie  ihnouinvuiihly  l»™h«' to  the  pubh.  u  Ihe^mddwn  of  Zmnon,    Tlie  I- 

Dumctoui-  in  most  vein  ibout  one^ihird  complete-  the  cour«  port»lioiu  increued  very  npidly  bom  thil  penod,  ud  mw 

So  Kvete'i,  the  luk  thii  for  1  long  lime  miny  good  Judges  of  '^'"''''  ibipmenU  were  mide  bdcm  the  w        

steeplecbuing  believed  Ihit  no  hone  with  more  thin  II  .tone  •  ""PV?"™ '>"b"»^'«e 

onhiihKkcouIdpoHiblywin.  In  1893,  however.  Cloister  won  •cq"™"""  ?'  iborou^bre^  _..  _ 

In  1  enter  by  foriyleuph.  carrying  li  .L  7  tb,  ind  wid.  Ibe  V""' »'  "'««  Pt^.  "d  =t«ded  the  «1 

Mme  Wright  M«uf=to  J»  ,^ln78«.  The  nee  which  m.t  '^'  S*",^"^ '""  ^""^  '?"' N'T  J.~7  ™»  N«-  Vo*  i. 

DOily  .ppre«he.  the  Grand  Nitionil  in  importmce  [.  the  ■^=  Njath.  The  fint  nee  run  m  South  Cuolm.  ww  m  Febn-iy 

Una^iire  Hindicip  Steepled™,  ran  it  Minchater  over  jj  n.  1]^*  '"  ^ "■    ''  '?=''  P^«  over  "  Uw  Green.  ■  «  Chulen 

eulylnApril.   The  .t»ke  i.  worth  .bout  £.7)0.  An  inler^ling  Necl^  Thtt  riiow,thit  the  euUer  r««  m  A«enc.  ««  Kind 

•teeplediue  called  the  Grand  Seflon  tikes  plice  >l  Liveipool  ™  '^'  .'"f-  "  "^  ^'"  «lwfy>  b«  >"  EagUaL    The  k 

shout  (he  middle  of  November:  the  diiUnceTj  m.    Dming  J™  '  J***'  °''''  "*"  of*""™*  "  Chirtestoo  {ijjj),  ud 

the  winter,  ind  extending  into  the  spring,  .leeplechirfng  ind  "™  ™  P''T»wl, 'uchuthoK  whi.±cin«Uler  intogow 

hurdle  ruing  ire  cirried  on  it  Sandown,  Kempton.  Cawridi,  ""  •b«»i«hout  the  .tues^he  turf  be>n<  lemoval  i«l  ti 

Lingfield,  Newbury  ind  Hunt  Pitk;  it  Ludlow,  Newmirket,  Biomia  made  u  leva  u  ponlUe. 
Aldenhot ,  Blrminghim,  Mincheiter,  Windsor  and  other  places.       ,  'V*'"' "  "*■  *b"i 'be  United  State,  dedartd  tbor  uidepeDdeKt 

A  iKeciIled  the  Nidonil  Hunt  Stecpleehise,  under  the  immedi-  i'^"]  wi^'™!^.'"';^!!!!  ° *''"~'  ' '"" 

ste  pitroiuge  of  the  National  Hunt  Commiltee.  i.  run  annually  Jk    l^t  f^^mr  nut  «  mn^^nn 


le  United  Kincdom.    Tba  (oDtimMd  ul 
m  incresued  ai  the  eoi 
^^^^  e  foUowinj  Derby  w 

Su^''i.'hlt"no  h^™'who"h^''™"^li™'^e  tJlT'comiirie;     l^!'."!'!!!'  ?i?!!H'-'' 


e  stake  being  £1000.     Minagen  o 
.d  for  the  privilege  of  hiving  the  race  on  thci 
frauDd,  and  il  is  therefore  found  in  dlBcrenl  localiticL 


£n"ocS¥llbthe'pr 


„„  ^„^  .,.„  .  '    '?S3i  i'^  ..  -    -, 

Udiber  of  unknown  ?"''°«  i"  'J«;  Sir  Hiiiy,  winner  to  nsS;  Archduke,  irinM 
.— ^™  -  in  ij^iind  Pnun.wlB  woniniSja  The  most  impotuu  ud 
valuable  Impoitiition.,  however,  proved  to  be  Jolly  KolA 
Fearnought.  Medley,  Traveller,  Diomed,  Clenaie,  Leviuhu, 
Tianby,  Lexington,  Maignve,  Yoikshin  Buuid,  Albiia 
and  Leamingian.  The  bc«  lesulti  wen  obtained  from  Diod 
,    .     ,  u  ■  Pi     •  1  ""^  Glencoe.    Diomed  liied  one  hone,  Sir  Archy.  who  iooikd 

3'™"?fnH^;!T.^.^L'.5™^rfS^-~  I  •  ''™'>'  'o  "bich  nearly  all  the  blood  hotses  of  America  tm* 

-ho  .i^  in  «;[™S!^  nS^"  i  back.  He  wn.  foiled  in  itoj.  in  rupma,  ud  beome  ceMni-l 

ji  Deitiy,  and  >  notable  event  11  Flen  ss  •  sire.   The  mpeiioiily  of  hi.  progeny  wu  so  gesoifly  c»- 

icF,  wtight-lor^ge.  for  ihree-yeai-oM.  ceded  thil  (hey  were  greatly  lought  if  tei.  From  tUs  period,  t(^ 

u^'i"d"«idi  h!Tn^^ima    '"""  h"'  '^'  number  and  vilue  of  race.  incRssed;  still  tbey  were  a* 

1  race  ii  bvcr  1  diiianH  ol  3  m"^  to  piratively  few  in  number,  snd  could  not  compuc  in  »rte  »** 

1  rrgulaiion  thai  itie  time  m  which  il  !•  IbOK  of  Great  Britain.    Up  to  1S60  the  value  of  rsciiw  pehs 

jta  40  lecoadit  though  the  itewardi  have  power  to     was  quite  inadequate  to  develop  iarse  breofing  fttthliihT*'" 
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or  to  tusuin  extensive  tnining  stables.  Then  the  dvil  war 
between  the  North  and  the  South  broke  out,  which  raged  for 
four  years.  Breeding  establishments  were  broken  up  during 
that  time;  the  horses  were  taken  by  the  armies  for  cavalry 
purposes,  for  which  service  they  were  highly  prized;  and  radng 
was  completely  paralysed.  It  took  some  time  to  regain  its 
strength;  but  an  era  of  prosperity  set  in  about  1870,  and  since 
then  the  progress  in  interest  has  been  continuous; 

In  the  United  States  interest  in  trotting  races  more  than  rivals 
that  felt  in  the  contests  of  thoroughbred  horses.  This  interest 
dates  back  to  the  importation  to  Philadelphia  from  England, 
in  1788,  of  the  thoroughbred  horse  Messenger,  a  grey  stallion, 
by  Mambrino,  ist  dam  by  Turf,  and  dam  by  Regulus,  3rd  dam 
by  Starling,  4th  dam  by  Fox,  5th  dam  Gipsey,  by  Bay  Bolton, 
6th  dam  by  duke  of  Newcastle's  Turk,  7th  dam  by  Byerly  Turk, 
8th  dam  by  Taffolet  Barb,  9th  dam  by  Place's  White  Turk. 
He  was  eight  years  old  when  imported  to  the  United  States. 
He  was  at  the  stud  for  twenty  years,  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  serving  a  number  of  thoroughbred  mares, 
but  a  far  greater  number  of  cold-blooded  mares,  and  in  the 
progeny  of  the  latter  the  trotting  instina  was  almost  invariably 
developed,  while  his  thoroughbred  sons,  who  became  scattered 
over  the  country,  were  also  noted  for  transmitting  the  trotting 
instinct.  The  first  public  trotting  race  of  which  there  is  any 
account  in  the  United  States  was  in  z8i8,  when  the  grey  gelding 
Boston  Blue  was  matched  to  trot  a  mile  in  3  minutes,  a  feat 
deemed  impossible;  but  he  won,  though  the  time  of  his  perform- 
ance has  not  been  preserved.  From  about  that  date  interest  in 
this  gait  began  to  increase;  breeders  of  trotters  sprang  up,  and 
horses  were  trained  for  trotting  contests.  The  proolem  of 
breeding  trotters  has  been  necessarily  found  to  be  a  much  more 
complex  one  than  that  of  breeding  the  thoroughbred,  ss  in  the 
latter  case  pure  blood  lines  of  long  recognized  value  could  be 
relied  upon,  while  in  the  former  the  best  results  were  constantly 
being  obtained  from  most  unexpected  sources.  Among  the 
leading  families  came  to  be  the  Hambletonian,  of  which  the 
modem  head  was  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian,  a  bay  horse  foaled 
in  1849,  got  by  Abdallah  (traced  to  imp.  Messenger  on  the  side 
of  both  sire  and  dam)  out  of  the  Charles  Kent  mare,  by  imp. 
{i^.  imported)  Bellfounder.  with  two  crosses  to  imp.  Messenger 
on  her  dam's  side;  the  Mambrinos,  whose  modem  head  was 
Mambrino  Chief,  foaled  1844,  by  Mambrino  Paymaster,  a 
grandson  of  imp.  Messenger;  the  Bashaws,  founded  by  Young 
Bashaw,  foaled  1833.  by  Grand  Bashaw,  an  Arabian  horse, 
dam  Pearl,  by  First  Consul;,  the  Clays,  springing  from  Henry 
Clay,  a  grandson  of  Young  Bashaw  through  Andrew  Jackson; 
the  Stars,  springing  from  Stockholm's  American  Star,  by  Duroc, 
son  of  imp.  Diomcd;  the  Morgans,  whose  founder  was  Justin 
Morgan,  foaled  1793,  by  a  horse  called  True  Briton,  or  Beautiful 
Bay,  who  was  probably  thoroughbred;  the  Black  Hawks,  a 
branch  of  the  Morgan  family;  the  Blue  Bulls,  descended  from 
Doyle's  Blue  Bull,  foaled  1855,  a  pacer,  sired  by  a  pacer  of  the 
same  name,  dam  by  Blacknose,  son  of  Medoc;  the  Canadians, 
whose  best  representatives  were  St  Lawrence  and  pacing  Pilot, 
horses  of  unknown  pedigree;  the-  Gold  Dusts,  another  branch 
of  the  Morgan  family;  and  the  Royal  Georges,  springing  from 
Tippoo,  a  horse  who  was  probably  by  Ogden's  Messenger,  son 
of  imp.  Messenger.  But  trotters  of  great  speed  have  been  pro- 
duced which  do  not  trace  to  any  of  the  sources  mentioned.  Very 
large  prices  are  paid.  Stein  way,  a  three-year-old  colt,  was  sold 
in  1879.  to  go  to  California,  for  $13,000;  and  in  1878  $21,000 
was  paid  for  the  four-year-old  filly  Maud  S.,  after  she  had  trotted 
a  mile  in  public  in  2  m.  I7|s.  Much  larger  sums  have  been  paid, 
however,  for  matured  trotters,  such  as  $40,000  for  the  stallion 
Smuggler,  $38,000  for  Pocahontas,  $35,000  for  Dexter,  $36,000 
for  Rams,  and  long  prices  for  many  others;  St  Julien,  the 
trotter  with  the  fastest  record  at  the  close  of  1879,  was  held  at 
$50,000,  while  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian,  Messenger  Duroc  and 
Volunteer  were  valued,  in  their  prime,  at  $100,000  each. 
I  Compared  with  the  early  days  of  American  trotting,  the 
advance  has  been  rapid  and  the  changes  marked.  After  the 
perfomunce  of  Boston  Blue,  mentioned  above,  more  attention 


Was  paid  to  the  gait,  but  for  a  long  time  the  rftcei  were  generally 
tmder  saddle,  and  at  long  distances,  3  m.  being  rather  the 
favourite.  The  best  of  the  old  time  trotters  were  Edwin  Forrest, 
who  trotted  a  mile  in  s  m.  31I  s.  in  1834;  Dutchman,  who  did 
3  m.  tmder  saddle  in  7  m.  32)  s.;  Ripton;  Lady  Suffolk,  who 
trotted  a  mile  in  s  m.  26)  s.  in  1843,  and  headed  the  list  of 
performers;  Mac,  Tacony,  &c.  After*  1850,  however,  the  taste  of 
the  people  settled  upon  the  style  of  race  called  "  mile  heats,  best 
three  put  of  five,  in  harness  "  as  the  favourite.  By  "  in  harness  " 
is  meant  that  the  horse  draws  a  sulky,  a  light  two-wheeled 
vehicle  in  which  the  driver  sits  dose  to  the  horse,  with  his  legs 
on  each  side  of  his  flanks.  These  sulkies  often  weigh  less  than 
40  lb.  The  driver  is  required  to  weigh,  with  the  blanket  on 
which  he  sits^  250  lb,  while  for  saddle  races  the  regulation  weight 
is  145  lb,  or  zo  St.  5  lb.  Each  heat  of  a  mile  is  a  separate  race; 
20  minutes  is  allowed  between  heats;  and  the  horse  that  first 
places  three  heats  to  his  credit  wins  the  race.  There  are  various 
penalties  imposed  upon  a  horse  that  breaks  into  a  run  in  a  trotting 
race.  The  driver  is  required  to  pull  him  to  a  trot  as  quickly  as 
possible;  if  the  horse  gains  by  running,  the  judges  set  him  back 
at  the  finish  twice  the  distance  he  has  gained,  in  their  estimation, 
by  running;  and  for  repeated  '*  breaks  "  they  can  declare  him 
dktanced.  The  first-diss  tracks  are  of  oval  shape,  with  long 
stretches  and  easy  curves,  measuring  x  m.  at  3  ft.  distance  from 
the  **  pole,"  as  the  inner  railing  of  the  track  is  caUed.  The  time 
in  which  the  leading  horse  trots  each  heat  is  accuratdy  kept, 
placed  on  a  blackboard  in  front  of  the  judges'  stand  for  the 
information  of  the  public,  and  also  placed  in  the  book  of  the 
course.  The  fastest  time  that  any  trotter  has  is  thus  entered 
as  his  "  record."  This  is  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
trotting  in  America. 

Prior  to  z966  purses  tor  trotters  were  small;  match  races  were 
more  in  vogat,  and  the  trotting  turf  was  in  bad  odour.  In  that 
year  an  association  was  formed  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  whidi  in- 
augurated its  efforts  by  offering  the  then  tmprecedented  sum 
of  $10,500  for  a  trotting  meeting  of  four  days'  duration.  The 
experiment  way  succeuful;  other  dties  followed  the  example 
of  Buffalo;  larger  and  larger  purses  were  given;  and  at  Buffab 
in  1872  the  prizes  amounted  to  $70,000.  Since  then  the  amount 
offered  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  during  a  single  year, 
has  reached  $1,500,000.  Individual  trotters,  in  the  cotirse  of  a 
long  turf  career,  earn  enormous  amounts.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  this  was  the  mare  Goldsmith  Maid,  by  Alexander's  Abdallah 
(a  son  of  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian),  out  of  an  Abdallah  mare. 
She  began  trotting  in  1866,  and  left  the  turf  in  1878,  when  twenty- 
one  years  old,  and  her  winnings  amounted  to  over  $200,000. 

In  1869  the  National  Trotting  Association  was  formed,  under 
which  an  elaborate  code  of  rules  has  been  published. 

In  trotting  races,  it  will  be  noted,  the  time  test  b  supreme, 
differing  from  mnning  races,  in  whidi  time  is  of  comparativdy 
little  consequence.  The  animal  which  has  the  fastest  record  for 
z  mile  in  harness  is,  until  deposed,  the  king  or  queen  of  the  trotting 
turf.  Lady  Suffolk,  with  her  record  of  2  m.  26)  s.,  in  1843,  held 
this  honour  until  1853,  when  Tacony  trotted  in  2  m.  25}  s.  under 
saddle;  Flora  Temple  wrested  it  from  him  in  1856  by  trotting  in 
2  m.  24)  s.  in  harness.  This  latter  mare,  in  1859,  trotted  a  mile 
in  2  m.  Z9}  s.,  a  feat  which  the  best  horsemen  thought  would 
never  be  repeated,  but  since  that  time  forty-two  trotters  have 
beaten  2  m.  20  s.  Dexter's  record  was  2  m.  27}  s.  in  1867,  and 
Goldsmith  Maid's  in  2871  was  2  m.  17  s.,  which  she  reduced,  by 
successive  efforts,  to  2  m.  z6}  s.,  2  m.  z6  s.,  2  m.  15  s.,  2  m.  14!  s., 
and  finally,  in  1874,  to  2  m.  14  s.  In  1878  Rams  trotted  a  mile 
in  2  m.  13}  s.,  and  in  October  Z879  the  bay  gelding  St  Julien, 
by  Volunteer,  son  of  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian,  dam  by  Henry 
Clay,  trotted  a  mile  in  California  in  2  m.  12}  s.  Other  notable 
performances  redudng  the  record  were  Maud  S.  hi  x88z,  2  m. 
lo)  s.;  Maud  S.  in  1885,  2  m.  8|  s.;  Sunol  in  1891,  2  m.  8|  a.; 
Nancy  Hanks  in  Z892,  2  m.  4  s.;  Alix  in  1894,  am.  3f  a.; 
Cresceus  in  1901,  2  m.  2|  s.;  Lou  Dillon  in  1905,  z  m.  58)  s.  Im- 
proved times  have  doubtless  been  the  result  of  improved  methods, 
as  well  as  of  care  in  the  breeding  of  the  trotter.  Some  very  severe 
training  rules  used  to  be  sedulously  observed,  about  1870.  for 
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instance,  a  hone  never  had  water  the  night  before  a  race,  and 
the  system  generally  appears  to  have  overtaxed  the  animal's 
strength.  A  prominent  consideration  in  trotting  races  is  the 
adjustment  of  toe-weights,  which  are  fastened  on  to  the  horses' 
feet  to  equalize  their  action,  and  it  is  found  that  horses  improve 
their  time  to  the  extent  of  several  seconds  when  properly 
shod. 

'  Pacing  races  are  also  frequent  in  the  United  States.  In  trotting 
the  action  may  be  described  as  diagonal;  the  pacer  moves  both 
legs  on  the  same  side  at  the  same  time,  and  both  feet  stride  as 
one.  A  similar  "  gait,"  to  employ  the  American  term,  was  called 
in  England  some  centuries  ago  an  "  amble."  The  pacer  moves 
more  easily  and  with  apparently  less  exertion  than  the  trotter, 
and  the  mile  record  (made  by  Prince  Alert  in  2903)  stands  at 
z  m.  57  s. 

Owing  to  the  vast  size  of  the  country  there  are  various  centres 
of  sport,  which  can  be  classified  with  -reasonable  accuracy  as 
follows:  the  Eastern  States,  dominated  by  the  Jockey  Club, 
founded  in  New  York  in  1894,  and  recognized  by  a  state  law  in 
1895;  the  Middle  Western  States,  under  the  control  of  the 
Western  Jockey  Club,  whose  headquarters  are  in  Chicago; 
the  Pacific  Coast,  with  San  Francisco  for  its  centre;  and  the 
Southern  and  South- Western  States,  with  Louisville  as  the  most 
important  centre.  The  passage  of  the  racing  law  in  New  York 
State  marked  the  opening  of  a  new  era.  Supreme  even  over  the 
Jockey  Club  is  a  State  Racing  Commission  of  three,  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  the  state.  While  the  Jockey  Club  is  only 
recognized  by  law  in  its  native  state,  it  has  assumed  and  maintains 
control  of  all  racing  on  the  eastern  seaboard,  within  certain  lines 
of  latitude  and  longitude,  extending  as  far  north  as  the  Canadian 
border  and  south  to  Georgia.  There  is  small  question  that 
9ther  states,  both  east  and  we^,  will  follow  suit  and  enact 
similar  laws.  The  Western  Jockey  Club,  though  not  recognized 
by  law,  controls  practically  all  the  racing  through  the  middle 
west,  south-west  and  south;  but  the  racing  associations  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  have  maintained  a  position  of  independence. 

What  New  York  is  to  the  east,  Chicago  is  to  the  middle  west, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  of  American  radng  is  conducted 
close  to  these  centres.  In  New  York  State  the  Coney  Island 
Jockey  Club,  at  Sheepshead  Bay;  the  Brooklyn  Jockey  Club, 
at  Gravesend;  the  Westchester  Radng  Association,  at  Morris 
Park;  the  Brighton  Beach  Racing  Association,  at  Brighton 
Beach;  the  Queen's  County  Jockey  Club,  at  Aqueduct;  and 
the  Saratoga  Racing  Association,  at  Saratoga,  are  the  leading 
organizations;  and  all  these  race-courses,  with  the  exception 
of  Saratoga,  are  within  a  radius  of  20  miles  of  the  dty.  The 
Empire  City  Jockey  Club,  near  Yonkers,  and  another  dub  with 
headquarters  near  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  have  also  become 
prominent  institutions.  The  Washington  Park  Club,  at  Chicago, 
is  the  leading  Turf  body  of  the  west,  and  the  only  one  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  prominent  associations  of  New  York 
State.  With  this  single  exception  the  most  important  and  valu- 
able stakes  of  the  American  Turf  are  given  in  the  east;  and 
so  great  has  the  prosperity  of  the  Turf  been  since  the  Jockey 
Club  came  into  existence  that  the  list  of  rich  prizes  is  growing 
at  a  surprising  rate.  In  this  respect  the  prindpal  fault  is  the 
undue  encouragement  given  to  the  radng  of  two-year-olds. 
At  the  winter  meetings  held  at  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco, 
two-year-olds  are  raced  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  year; 
and  under  the  rules  of  the  Jockey  Club  of  New  York  they  run 
as  early  as  March.  The  Westchester  Radng  Association,  with 
which  are  closely  identified  some  of  the  prindpal  members  of 
the  Jockey  Club,  gives  valuable  two-year-old  stakes  in  May. 
The  Futurity  Stakes,  the  richest  event  of  the  yeai^— on  one 
occasion  it  reached  a  value  of  $67,675 — is  for  two-year-olds, 
and  is  run  at  Sheepshead  Bay  in  the  autumn.  The  institution 
of  races,  either  absolutely  or  practically  at  weight-for-age, 
and  over  long  courses,  has  engaged  much  attention.  The 
Coney  Island  Jockey  Club  has  the  leading  three-year-old  stake 
in  the  Lawrence  Realization,  over  z  mile  5  furlongs,  with  an 
average  value  of  about  $30,000.  The  Westchester  Radng 
Association's  two  prindpal  three-year-old  stakes,  the  Withers, 


over  a  mUe,  run  fn  May,  and  the  Belmont,  z  mile  and  3  fuzki^ 
run  later  in  the  same  month,  are  of  less  value,  but  are  muck 
older-established  and  have  a  spedes  of  **  dusic "  prestige; 
dating  from  the  old  Jerome  Park  race-course  in  the  'sixties.  The 
Coney  Island  Jockey  Club's  Century  and  the  Annual  Champioa 
Stakes,  both  for  three-year-olds  and  upwards,  over  a  mile  and 
a  half  and  two  miles  and  a  quarter  respectively,  are  fair  qiecimeas 
of  the  races  the  associations  have  founded.  At  Saratoga  a 
stake  of  $50,000  for  three-year-olds  and  upwards,  disuncc 
a  mile  and  a  quarter,  was  opened,  and  run  for  first  in  1904. 
The  hope  is  to  wean  owners  from  the  practice  of  overtaxi^ 
their  two-year-olds,  which  has  resulted  practically  in  a  positive 
dearth,  almost  a  total  absence,  of  good  forir-year-olds  and 
upwards  of  late  years.  Handicaps  play  a  more  impcMtant  part 
than  in  England.  The  prindpal  events  of  this  character,  nek 
as  the  Brooklyn  Handicap  at  Gravesend  and  (he  Suburban  «t 
Sheepshead  Bay,  have  for  years  drawn  the  largest  attcndaiKa 
of  the  racing  season. 

Practically  all  flat  radng  in  the  United  Sutes  is  held  « 
"dirt-tracks,"  i.e,  courses  with  soil  specially  prepared  for 
radng,  instead  of  turf  courses.  At  Sheefxhead  Bay  there  ii 
a  turf  course,  but  it  is  only  used  for  a  minority  of  races.  Dirt- 
tracks,  which  are,  like  many  other  things  in  American  ruiog, 
a  legacy  from  the  once  hugely  popular  hamess-nidng,  are 
condudve  to  great  speed,  but  are  costly  in  the  extreme  straa 
on  horses'  legs.  Steeplechases  are  run  on  turf.  This  branch 
of  the  sport  in  the  east  is  now  flourishing  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Natioiud  Steeplechase  and  Hunt  Association,  a  sister 
body  of  the  Jockey  Club.  Comparativdy  few  races  are^howcrer. 
run  under  these  rules,  as  the  weather  conditions  render  it  im- 
possible to  have  a  separate  season  for  cross-country  sport  and 
steeplechases,  and  hurdle  races  are  incorporated  in  programmes 
of  flat  radng  held  through  the  spring,  summer  and  autuma, 
though  the  ground  is  frequently  so  hard  as  to  be  unsafe. 
Since  the  National  Steeplechase  and  Hunt  Association  assoiMd 
control,  regulation  courses,  practically  similar  in  every  respect 
to  those  used  in  EngUnd,  have  been  insisted  upon  in  the  cast, 
the  "  open  ditch  "  figuring  under  the  name  of  the  '*  Liverpool" 
In  the  west  and  south  there  is  not  the  same  uniformity,  and  a* 
far  the  sport  has  not  flourished. 

France 

Radng  in  France  as  conducted  on  modem  lines  may  be  said 
to  date  from  the  year  1833,  when  the  French  Stud-Bc^  was 
originated,  and  a  body  formed,  somewhat  after  the  modd  of 
the  English  Jockey  Club,,  under  the  title  of  the  Sodii€  dTn- 
couragement  pour  I'Amdlioration  des  Races  de  Chevauz  ei 
France.  Races  took  place  in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  and  u 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  in  1834  to  arrange  for  a  course, 
or  "  hippodrome,"  as  it  is  termed  in  France,  at  Maisons  Lafitte. 
Chantilly  was,  however,  fixed  upon  as  the  prindpal  racing  centre; 
on  the  23nd  April  1836  the  first  meeting  was  hdd  there,  vitk 
five  races  on  the  card,  the  prindpal  being  the  Prix  dX)ri£aai, 
a  stake  of  3500  francs,  named  after  the  due  d 'Origans,  one  of 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  fixture.  Next  day  the  first  race 
for  the  Prix  du  Jockey  Club  was  run,  and  won  by  Frank,  tk 
property  of  Lord  Heiuy  Seymour,  who  was  at  the  time  taking  a 
very  active  part  in  French  ^>ort.  The  Prix  du  Jockey  Club  was 
then  worth  5000  francs;  the  value  has  since  increased  to  200,000 
francs.  This  race  occupies  in  France  the  place  of  the  Engiisk 
Derby.  The  Prix  de  Diane,  which  corresponds  to  the  Engiisk 
Oaks,  was  first  run  in  1843.  Chantilly  still  continues  an  important 
centre  of  the  French  Turf,  and  a  great  many  horses  are  trained 
in  the  district.  Attempts  had  been  made  to  popularize  radng 
at  Longchamps  prior  to  the  year  1856,  when  the  Socifti  d'  En- 
couragement obtained  a  lease,  erected  stands,  laid  oat  tk 
course,  and  held  their  first  meeting  on  the  a7th  August  x857* 
Next  season  two  meetings  were  held,  one  of  four  days  in  tk 
spring  and  another  of  three  in  the  autumn;  at  the  present 
time  the  sport  is  vigorously  carried  on  from  March  to  tk  end 
of  October,  except  during  a  summer  recess.  In  1857  meccinfi 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Soditi  d'EncounfenwBt  bcyui  M 
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Uke  pbcc  at  Amlcni,  Cun,  Nuita.  Vmillla,  Monlioi  ud  on  the  Bit,  tbc  Makn  hive  raomiously  IncreiMd  [a  value,  and 

otbct  town:  and  then  vera  ilaka  lor  tiro-j'tai-aklt  in  the  In  igoi  the  Puii  Gnnd  StRpLccbue,  •*  the  cticl  event  ii  now 

ipniig,  tliough  of  late  yein  Ibe  ippeanocc  of  the  young  horMi  called,  ciediled  Ihe  wlnnrr  wilh  £6o»i,  tbe  burdle  nee  being 

hu  been  pcalpooed  to  Ihe  i*t  of  Augutt,    Frognw  vu  rapid,  wortb  nthei  more  thu  hall  at  inucb.     Id  Eogland  tbere  Ii 

and  in  i3£]  two  imporunt  evenu  were  comeiied  [or  the  £ni  Kan^y  any  iLRplechuing  between   March  and  Novembei, 

time,  Ihe  Prii  du  Piinee  Imperial,  which  waa  deigned  to  balance  eicept  at  hunt  meetings,  but  in  Paris  crou-countiy  apart  i) 

the  English  St  Legei,  but  for  obvioua  reaioni  faded  out  of  the  punued  almost  all  tbtough  the  year,  the  chief  racei  at  Auteuil 

pcogramne,  and  the  Grand  Frii  de  Parii,  an  Intematianal  taking  place  in  June,  iboul  the  time  of  Ihe  Grand  Prix,  which  is 

race  for  three-yeai-olds,  run  at  Longchampa  over  a  distance  usually  run  for  between  Ibe  English  Epsom  and  Aacoi  meetings. 

of  I  mile  ;  furlongs,  and  now  the  most  valuable  stake  in  Europe.  The  Auteuil  cmineii  laid  out  in  the  shape  of  the  figure  S,  with 

lo  1909  the  prize  vu  £14,071.   The  first  Grand  Prix  fell  to  an  varied  fencei,  leveral  of  which  really  test  a  horse's  jumping 

Englilh  hoite,  Mr  Savile'a  The  Kanger;  tno  yean  later  It  capidty;  md  variety  is  further  obtained  by  starling  the  fields 

was  won  by  Gladiaieur,  winner  of  the  English  Derby  and  the  in  diflecent  placet  and  traversing  the  course  in  difierent  waya. 

pR^lcrty  of  the  corale  de  Lagrange,  who  raod  equally  In  Fiance  St  OucD,  a  mt«tiag  within  half  an  hour's  drive  of  the  Louvre, 

and  in  England;  the  duke  of  Beaufort's  Ceylon  waa  successful  b  entltdy  devoted   to  steeplecha^ng;  and  jumping  Is  also 

in    1S66,   and   the   miniuit   of  Hastings'  Earl  In   1868.   Mr  carried  on  at  Vincinnea,  Colombea,  Enghlen,  and  elsewhere 

Savile'a  Cremome  followed  up  his  Derby  victory  by  a  victory  near  Paris,  as  also  at  Nice  in  Ihe  winter,  a(  Dieppe  and  othet 

at  Longchamps  In  1&73,  as  did  Mr  Baltazd'a  Kisber  four  years  places  In  August.    As  a'rule,  Ihe  stakes  run  for,  especially  al 

later.    Eogtiah  horses  were  also  victorious  in  1874  (Mr  W.  R.  Auteult,  are  very  much  larger  than  In  England.  There  are  none  of 

Manball'l  Trent),  in  1878  (Prince  SoltykoS'a  Ttaurio),  in  iSSo  the  clubs  and  special  enclosures  such  as  at  Sindoirn,  Kemplon, 

(MrC.  Brewer's  Robert  Ihe  DevitJ,  In  1S81  (Mr  Keene'sFoihall,  Hurst,  Lingfield,  GatKick,  &c.,  though  portions  of  the  Hand 

who,  however,  should  rather  rank  as  an  American  horse),  in  18S1  are  set  ^lart  for  privileged  persons.     A  fee  of  JO  franci  la 

(MtRymilI')Bruce],in  i88j(M[Claete'sFarada]c).IniS8fi(Mr  charged  [or  admission  10  Ihe  chief  French  nce-coursei,  with 

Vyoei's  Minting);  and  In  igoA  Major  Eustace  Loder's  Derby  hall    as    much    for   a    lady's   voucher,  and  the  tickeli  give 

winner  Spearmint.     During  the  first  >j  years  of  the  Grand  access  everywhere  but  to  the  very  few  reserved  portloni.    At 

Ptbi  (owing  to  the  war  the  race  did  not  take  pbce  in  1S71)  Vincennes,  St  Cloud,  and  some  other  muraei  trottmg  races  are 
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laialivcly  rare  In  France,  and  Ihe  value  of 
_..     _  verage  day's  racing  is  considerably  higher 

across  Ihe  Channel  than  In  England.  A  very  large  percentage 
of  trainers  and  jockeys  ate  English,  and  the  former  are,  as 
a  rule,  quite  as  expert  as  at  Newmarket  and  elsewhere. 
Transatlantic  methods  have  been  Introduced  by  American 
Jockeys  since  sigg.  From  the  middle  of  February  unlU  the 
middle  of  December  a  race  meeting  within  easy  reach  ol  Paris 
lakes  place  almost  every  day,  except  during  August,  nben  the 
iport  it  carried  on  in  Ihe  provinces,  nolably  al  Deauville.  Near 
Paris,  the  chief  centre  after  Longchamps  b  Malsons  LafGlte. 
At  Longchamps,  early  in  October,  a  race  called  the  Prii  du 
ConseD  Municipal,  worth  £4000,  for  Ibree-year-olds  and  upwards, 
over  a  mile  and  a  half,  was  organind  In  1803,  and  has  usually  ' 
attracted  English  bcnes,  Mr  Wallace  Johnstone's  Bat  Man 
having  been  successful  in  rSo4,  and  Mr  Sullivan's  Winkfield's 
Pride  the  following  year.  E>cepl  when  Ihe  Whip  Is  challenged 
tor  and  Ihe  challenge  decided  over  the  Beacon  Course  at  New. 
market,  no  nee  la  run  in  England  over  a  longer  distance  than 
two  miles  and  6  furiongs;  but  In  Fiance  Ihe  Prix  Gladiaieur,  of 


arable  I 


The    first    recognized    steeplechase  in 

at  Cioii  dc  Btiny,  and  was  won  by  Ihe  1 

May-fly,  aU  the  hones  at  thai 


nee    took    place 

le  de  Viublanc't  wnicn  ooei  noi 

ne  being  ridden  radish  It  indiger 

m  to  have  been  and  Great  "--- 


(Ger.  Vornttig;  Ft.  roi/(rt  -  raciiuftrit, 

in  Ae  BrOaine ;  Swed.  Ptppar-rol ;  Rust,  ikrai),  known 
itanlcally  as  CxUiatui  Armoraaa.  a  perennial  plant  of  Ibe 
tural  order  Crudferae.  having  a  stout  cylindrical  loolltock 
im  Ihe  ciown  of  which  spring  laigc  ladical  leave*  on  long 
ilks,  4  to  6  in.  broad,  and  about  a  fool  In  length  with  a  deeply 
enate  maigin,  and  coaiaely  veined;  Ihe  stem.leavet  aie  sbort- 
ilked  or  sessile,  elongated  and  tapering  to  (heir  atuchment, 

May  and  June,  are  1  in,  in  width,  in  flat-lopped'  panicles,  with 
Liplish  sepals  and  while  petals;  Ihe  fnjit  is  a  imall  sllicula, 


npen  11 


■  to  hem 


^  England.     The  bone- 
n  Europe 


of 

(he    me< 

•ting;    and  il 

'    was 

not    tm    1M3, 

Franc 

t  was  founded. 

that  the  busi 

was  resol 

lulely  taken  i 

n  hand.    Gnvelle  and 

Vincennes  wi 

Ihe  print 

ipal  centres 

iSjj,   when  the 

Sociiti  obiai 

ned 

AuleuH,  where 

the  excellent 

In  1874  twelve 

days'  racing  1 

«k 

place  bei 

e,  Ihe  card  ei 

ich  da) 

'  including  three 

and 

a  hurdle 

race,  the  "  hi 

hey  are  a 

d'AuIeuil  wa: 

1  Ih. 

en  for  a  . 

■take  of  ]0,o 

the  most  valuable  oScred  ir 


England  in  Gerard's  time. 

The  root,  the  arnuraciat  radix  of  pharmacy,  is  )  to  1  in.  or 
more  in  diameter,  and  commonly  1  ft.,  sometimes  j  ft.  in 
length;  the  upper  part  is  enlarged  Into  a  crown,  which  is  annu- 
laled  with  the  scan  o[  fallen  leaves;  and  from  the  numerous 
irregular  lateral  branches  are  produced  venlcal  stolons,  and 
also  adventitious  budt,  which  latter  render  the  plant  very 

has  occasionally  been  mislakeo  for  it,  horseradish  root  difleri 

in  being  more  or  leu  cylindrical  from  a  little  below  (be  crown, 

and  in  its  pale  yellowish  (or  brownish)  while  hue  externally, 

I,  as  in  radng    acrid  aiul  penetratiDg  odour  when  scraped  or  bruited,  and 
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pungent  and  citbcr  iwaiiifa  ar 


HORSE-SHOES— HORSETAIL 

.    Under  the 


IS,  tbc  f mh 

with  water  about  05%  of  a  vobtile  oil,  butyl  sulphacymide, 
C.H.CNS.  After  drying,  the  toot  hu  been  found  to  iSord 
1 1-1  S%  of  uh.  Honeradiah  root  ii  aa  ingredient  in  the  ipiriiui 
arBHrotioc(Dmpoii(iu(do)ei-jdischiM)  of  the  British  Phanna. 
copoda.    It  is  an  agrefable  flavouring  agent.    In  common  with 

taken  with  food  by  the  Germani  in  the  middle  ages,  whence  the 
old  Fnnch  name  for  it,  mnUariU  da  AlUnandi;  and  Coles, 
writing  in  16:7,  mentions  its  use  with  mat  in  England,  where  it 
is  still  chiefly  employed  as  a  CDodimenc  with  l»ef. 

For  the  successful  cultivation  oF  the  horseradish,  %  light  and 
friable  dimp  soil  is  the  most  suitable;  this  having  been  trenched 
3  ft.  deep  in  autumn,  and  the  suifac*  tuincd  down  with  a  liberal 
supply  of  fnTm-yard  manure,  a  second  dressing  of  decomposed 
■naoure  should  in  the  ensuing  spring  be  dug  in  1  ft.  deep,  atid 
pieces  of  the  root  6  in.  in  length  may  then  be  planted  1  foot  apatl 
in  narrow  trenches.  During  summer  the  ground  lequiiet  to  be 
kept  free  of  weeds;  and  the  application  of  Uquid  maniue  twice  or 
tbrice  in  suflicieot  quantity  to  reach  the  lowest  toots  6  an 
advantage.  When  dug  the  root  may  be  long  preserved  in  good 
CBndliion  by  placing  it  In  sand. 

See  Cenrd,  Hoball.  p.  340,  ed.  Johnvm  (i6U)r  FlOckinrand 
Hanbury.  Pkarmacorrapkiit,  p.  It  (jnd  ed.,  1074):  Bcarley  lod 
Trimen,  Mnf.  H.,  i.  21  (iSSo). 

HORSB-SHOES.    The  homy  casing  of  the  fool  of  the  hone 


and 

ther  Solid 

ngulates,  while  quite  sufficient  to 

piDtBCt  the 

nity  of  the 

limb  under  natural  conditions,  is  found  to  wear 

away 

and  break 

especially  I 

the  animal 

is  subjected  to  h 

aid  work  of 

any  kind.    Thia,  how 

obvii 

ed  by  the 

imple  devic 

of  attaching  to  the  hoof  a  rim  of 

Iron, 

adjusted  to 

the  shape 

f  the  hoof.    Theanirr 

al  itulf  hu 

been 

a>ked  mann 

r  modified  by  shoeing 

thia 

e  could  ha 

ve  had  neither  the  fleet  racers  n 

r  the  heavy 

-horeesofth 

preMniday.  Though 

suffidently 

by  the  dunage  don 

boofs 

to  devise  c 

rtain  fonns 

of  covering  for  Ihem 

in  the  shape 

ofsoc 

ksorsanda 

s),thep.act 

ce  of  nailing  Iron  plate* 

oirim-ihoes 

have  been  introduced 

earlier  than 

the. 

id  century 

.c,  and  WSJ 

not  commonly  known 

liU  the  dose 

ollh 

Sth  cenlu 

middle  ages. 

The 

vidence  r 

r  the  'eaill 

T  date  depends  on 

he  doubtful 

design,  on 

coins,  Bk.    Aa  lime  w 

nt  on,  how- 

he  prafci 

Trier  and  the  ait  of  the  shoesmith 

It  was  only  in  the 

9th  century 

that 

onc-shoci 

the  former 

attach  to 

he  hone's  feet  slippe 

ts  of  straw. 

which 

were  renewed  »ben 

which  may 

indica 

le  the  usa 

ge  of  early  peoples.    In  modern 

time,  much 

I  applying  shoes  loo  heavy  and  of  faulty  shape;  (3)  employli 
1  many  and  loo  large  calls;  (4]  applying  shoes  too  iinal]  ai 
noving  the  nail  of  the  hoof  to  make  the  feet  fit  the  shoe*,  ai 
I  rasping  the  front  of  the  hoof.  In  rural  districts,  where  tl 
L  of  the  farrier  is  combined  with  general  blacksmith  wor 


houid  be  concave,  and  the  face  appli 
draught  horses  alone  should  have 
loes  to  increase  foothold;  (4)  the  1 


of  equal  height;  (s)  Ih;  shoe  should  fit  atcurat 
■nierence  of  the  hoof,  and  project  slightly  beyom 
je  shoes  should  be  Bicd  wilb  as  few  nails  as  pois 


■even  In  fore-shoes  and  eight  in  huid-sbM*.  and  (i)  Ebe  bA 
ihould  take  a  short  thick  hdd  of  tlte  wall,  ao  Ebal  old  mil  hiiii 
may  be  removed  with  the  natural  growth  and  paring  oi  tki 
homy  matter.  Hone-shoes  and  nail*  are  now  maile  with  gna 
economy  by  machinery,  and  qiedal  forms  of  aboe  or  plate  aie 
made  [or  race-bone*  and  trolten,  at  to  luit  ■>—""■''•■-  d 
the  hoof. 

HORSBTAIL  (£finH(Hi),  the  sole  geaux  of  the  bnCaakrf 
natural  order  Equisetaceae.  consisting  of  a  group  ct  Tiinhr 
ciyptogamoui  planta  (see  FrcaiDOFHyTA)   remarkable  lor  tk 


iranched  rootslock  from  which  tpiing  slender  aeiia]  |IM> 
thich  are  green,  ribbed,  and  beai  at  etch  node  a  wborl  oi  liaM 
-educed  to  a  toothed  sheath.  From  the  nodes  ^ring  srkoih' 
imilar  but  more  slender  btancho.  Some  aboM*  an  ank 
vhile  others  are  fertile,  bearing  al  the  apei  the  lo-csBid  Iractifit' 
ion— a  dense  oval,  oblong  conical  or  cytiadrioJ  ^like,  uwaiMiW 
>l  a  number  of  shonly-slaiked  pdtate  acalea,  eacb  ol  wisch  W 
itlached  to  iu  under  surface  a  dn '      ' 
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which  open  by  a  longitudinal  slit  on  their  inner  side.  The  spores 
differ  from  those  of  ferns  in  their  outer  coat  (exospore)  being 
split  up  into  four  dub-shaped  hygroscopic  threads  (elaiers) 
which  are  curled  when  moist,  but  become  straightened  when 
dry.  In  most  species  the  fertile  and  sterile  shoots  are  alike,  both 
being  green  and  leaf-bearing,  but  in  a  few  spedes  the  fertile  are 
more  or  less  different,  e.g.  in  E.  aroense  the  fertile  shoots  appear 
first,  in  the  spring,  and  are  imbranched  and  not  green.  Any 
portion  of  the  underground  rhizome  when  broken  off  is  capable 
of  produdng  a  new  plant;  hence  the  difficulty  of  eradicating 
them  when  once  established.  There  are  24  luiown  spedes  of 
the  genus  which  is  universally  distributed. 

The  com  horsetail  E.  arvense,  one  of  the  commonest  spedes, 
is  a  troublesome  weed  in  clayey  cornfields  (see  fig.).  The 
fructification  appears  in  March  and  April,  terminating  in  short 
unbranched  stems.  It  is  said  to  produce  diarrhoea  in  such  cattle 
as  eat  it.  The  bog  horsetail,  E.  palustre,  h  said  to  possess  similar 
properties.  It  grows  in  marshes,  ditches,  pools  and  drains  in 
meadows,  and  sometimes  obstructs  the  flow  of  water  with  its  dense 
matted  roots.  The  fructification  in  this  spedes  is  cylindrical, 
and  in  that  of  £.  limosumf  which  grows  in  similar  situations, 
it  is  ovate  in  outline.  The  largest  British  spedes,  E.  maximum, 
grows  in  wet  sandy  declivities  by  railway  embankments  or 
streams,  &c.,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  due  to  the  abund- 
ance of  its  elegant  branches  and  the  alternately  green  and  white 
appearance  of  the  stem.  In  this  spedes  the  fructification  is 
conical  or  lanceolate,  and  is  found  in  April  on  short,  stout,  un- 
branched stems  which  have  large  loose  sheaths.  Horses  appear 
to  be  fond  of  this  spedes,  and  in  Sweden  it  is  stored  for  use 
as  winter  fodder.  E.  kyemaU^  commonly  known  as  the  Dutch 
rush,  is  much  more  abundant  in  Holland  than  in  Britain;  it  is 
used  for  polishing  purposes.  E.  variegatum  grows  on  wet  sandy 
ground,  and  serves  by  means  of  its  fibrous  roots  to  bind  the 
sand  together.  The  horsetails  are  remarkable  for  the  large 
quantity  of  silica  they  contain  in  the  cutide  (hence  their  value 
in  polishing),  which  often  amounts  to  half  the  wdght  of  the 
ash  yidded  by  burning  them;  the  roots  contain  a  quantity  of 
starch. 

HORSHAM»  a  market  town  in  the  Horsham  parliamentary 
division  of  Sussex,  England,  38  m.  S.  by  W.  from  London  by 
the  London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  railway.  Pop.  of 
urban  district  (1901)  9446.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  country  near  the  source  of  the  Anm.  A 
picturesque  avenue  leads  to  the  church  of  St  Mary,  prindpally 
Early  English  and  Perpendicular,  with  remains  of  Norman 
work,  having  a  lofty  tower  surmounted  by  a  spire,  and  containing 
sevend  fine  monuments,  tombs  and  brasses.  Other  buildings 
include  the  grammar  school,  founded  in  1532  and  rebuilt  in 
1893,  a  town  hall  and  corn  exchange,  erected  in  1866  in  Italian 
style,  with  an  assembly  room.  In  the  vicinity  are  several  fine 
mansions.  The  buildings  of  Christ's  Hospital  (q.v.)  at  West 
Horsham  were  opened  in  1902,  the  school  being  removed  hither 
from  London.  The  town  has  industries  of  tanning,  founding, 
carriage-building  and  flour-milling. 

Some  neolithic  remains  have  been  found  at  Horsham.  The 
town  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  but  the  Rape  of 
Bramber,  in  which  it  lies,  belonged  at  that  time  to  William  de 
Braose.  His  descendants  held  the  borough  and  the  manor 
of  Horsham,  and  through  them  they  passed  to  the  family  of 
Mqwbray,  afterwards  dukes  of  Norfolk  There  are  traces  of 
burgage  tenure  at  Horsham  in  1210,  and  it  was  called  a  borough 
in  1236.  It  has  no  charter  of  incorporation.  Horsham 
sent  two  representatives  to  parliament  from  1295  until  1832, 
when  the  number  was  reduced  to  one.  In  1885  it  was  dis- 
franchised. In  1233  Henry  III.  granted  WiUiam  de  Braose 
a  yearly  three-days'  fair  at  his  manor  of  Horsham.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  William  de  Braose  claimed  to  have  a  free 
market  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  Fairs  are  held  on 
the  5th  of  April,  1 8th  of  July,  17th  of  November  and  27th 
of  November.  Market  days  are  Monday  and  Wednesday. 
'*  Glovers  "  of  Horsham  are  mentioned  in  a  patent  roll  of  1485, 
%niA  a  brewery  existed  here  in  the  tim.e  of  Quwa  Anne. 
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H0R8LB7,  JOHN  (c.  1685 -1732),  British  archaeologist. 
John  Hodgson  (i 779-1845),  the  historian  of  Northumberland, 
in  a  short  memoir  published  in  183 1,  held  that  he  was  bom  in 
1685,  at  Pinkie  House,  in  the  parish  of  Inveresk,  Midlothian, 
and  that  his  father  was  a  Northumberland  Nonconformist,  who 
had  migrated  to  Scotland,  but  returned  to  England  soon  after 
the  Revolution  of  1688.  J.  H.  Hinde,  in  the  Archaeologia  Adiana 
(Feb.  1865),  licld  that  he  was  a  native  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
the  son  of  (Jharles  Horsley,  a  member  of  the  Tailors'  Company 
of  that  town.  He  was  educated  at  Newcastle,  and  at  Edinbur^ 
University,  where  he  graduated  M.A.  on  the  29th  of  April  1701. 
There  is  evidence  that  he  "  was  settled  in  Morpeth  as  a  Presby- 
terian mii^ster  as  early  as  1709."  Hodgson,  however,  thou^t 
that  up  to  1721,  at  which  time  he  was  residing  at  Widdrington, 
"  he  had  not  recdved  ordination,  but  preached  as  a  licentiate." 
Even  if  he  was  ordained  then,  his  stay  at  the  latter  place  was 
probably  prolonged  beyond  that  date;  for  he  communicated 
to  the  PkUosopkical  Transactums  (xxxii.  328)  notes  on  the 
rainfall  there  in  the  years  1722  and  1723.  Hinde  shows  that 
during  these  years  "  he  certainly  followed  a  secular  employment 
as  agent  to  the  York  Buildings  Company,  who  had  contracted 
to  purchase  and  were  then  in  possession  of  the  Widdrington 
estates."  At  Morpeth  Horsley  opened  a  private  school  Re- 
spect for  his  character  and  abilities  attracted  pupils  irrespective 
of  religious  connexion,  among  them  Newton  Ogle,  afterwards 
dean  of  Westminster.  He  gave  lectures  on  mechanics  and 
hydrostatics  in  Morpeth,  Alnwick  and  Newcastle,  and  was 
elected  F.R.S.  on  the  23rd  of  April  1730.  It  is  as  an  archae- 
ologist that  Horsley  is  now  known.  His  great  work,  Britannia 
Romana,  or  the  Roman  Antiquities  of  Britain  (London,  1732), 
one  of  the  scarcest  and  most  valuable  of  its  class,  contains  the 
result  of  patient  labour.  There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  copy 
with  notes  by  John  Ward  {c.  1679-1758),  biographer  of  the 
Gresham  professors.  Horsley  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  12th 
of  January  1732,  on  the  eve  of  the  publication  of  the  Britannia 
Romana.  He  also  published  two  sermons  and  a  handbook  to 
his  lectures  on  mechanics,  &c.,  and  projected  a  history  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  collections  for  which  were 
found  among  his  papers- 

J.  P.  Wood  (d.  i8a8)  {Parish  of  Cramond,  1794,  and  Anecdotes  of 
Bowyer,  1782,  p.  371)  says  that  his  wife  was  a  daughter  of  William 
Hamilton,  D.D.,  minister  of  Cramond,  aftenvaras  professor  of 
divinity  in  Edinburgh  University,  but  probablv  the  John  Horsley 
in  question  was  another,  the  father  of  Samuel  Horsley  (9.9.). 

HORSLEY,  JOHN  CALLCOTT  (181 7-1903),  English  painter, 
son  of  William  Horsley,  the  musician,  and  grand-nephew  of  Sir 
Augustus  Callcott,  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  29th  of  January 
181 7.  He  studied  painting  in  the  Academy  schools,  and  in  1836 
exhibited  "  The  Pride  of  the  Village  "  (Vernon  Gallery)  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  This  was  followed  by  numerous  genre  pictures 
at  subsequent  exhibitions  up  to  1893,  the  best  known  of  these 
being  "  Malvolio,"  "  L'AUegro  and  il  Penseroso  "  (painted  for 
the  Prince  Consort),  "  Le  Jour  des  Morts,"  "  A  Scene  from 
Don  (^ixote,"  &c.  In  1843  his  cartoon  of  "  St  Augustine 
Preaching  "  won  a  prize  in  the  Westminster  Hall  competition, 
and  in  1844  he  was  selected  as  one  of  thesix  painters  commissioned 
to  execute  frescoes  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  his  "  Religion  " 
(1845)  being  put  in  the  House  of  Lords;  he  also  painted  the 
"  Henry  V.  assuming  the  Crown  "  and  "  Satan  surprised  at 
the  Ear  of  Eve."  In  1864  he  became  R.A.,  and  in  1882  was 
elected  treasurer,  a  post  which  he  held  till  1897,  when  he  resigned 
and  became  a  "  retired  Academician."  Mr  Horsley  had  much 
to  do  with  organizing  the  winter  exhibitions  of  "  Old  Masters  " 
at  BurUngton  House  after  1870.  When,  during  the  'eighties, 
the  example  of  the  French  Salon  began  to  affect  the  Academy 
exhibitors,  and  paintings  of  the  nude  became  the  fashion,  he 
protested  against  the  innovation,  and  his  attitude  caused  Punch 
to  give  him  the  punning  sobriquet  of  "  Mr  J.  C  (lothcs)  Horsley." 
He  died  on  the  18th  of  October  1903.  His  son.  Sir  Victor 
Horsley  (b.  1857),  became  famous  as  a  surgeon  and  neuropatho- 
logist, and  a  prominent  supporter  of  the  cause  of  experimental 
research. 
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r.  SAMUEL  {lT33-l3o«),  EngUifa  divine,  wu  born 
Id  London  on  the  isih  of  Scplcmbci  tjiy  Enlcting  Trinity 
College,  CimbtidgF,  he  became  LL.B,  in  i;sE  without  gndiuting 
In  ini,  *nd  in  the  [olioHing  ym  tuccecded  hit  fiiher  in  the 
living  of  NtHJDglon  Butij  in  Suney.  Honley  «u  elected  ■ 
Fcllon  o[  the  Royil  Society  in  1767;  and  secretiry  in  1773. 
but,  in  consequence  oladiflerence  with  the  piaidenl  (Sic  Joseph 
Banlu)  he  withdrew  in  17S4.  In  1768  he  attended  the  eldest 
•on  of  Ifae  tth  eail  of  Aylesiord  to  Oxfoid  *i  private  tulot, 
and,  alter  receiving  throusb  the  eul  and  Bishop  Lowlh  various 
minor  preferments,  which  by  dlipetuations  be  combined  with 
bis  first  living,  he  was  installed  in  1781  ai  archdeacon  of  St 
Albani.  Hotsley  now  entered  Id  earnest  upon  hli  fainous 
controversy  with  Joseph  Priestley,  who  denied  that  the  early 
Christians  held  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  ihii  tonirDveray, 
conducted  on  both  sides  in  the  fiercest  polemical  spirit,  Horsley 
showed  tbe  superior  learning  and  ability.  His  aim  was  to 
kuen  the  influence  which  the  prestige  of  Priestley's  name 
give  to  bis  views,  by  indicating  inaccuracies  in  hii  idiolirahip 
and  undue  haite  in  bis  conclusions.  For  the  energy  displayed 
In  the  contest  Horsley  was  rewarded  by  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow 
with  a  prebcndal  stall  at  Cloucesler;  and  In  i7Sg  the  same 
patron  procured  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  St  David's.  As  a 
bishop,  Horsley  was  energetic  both  in  hia  diocese,  where  he  strove 
10  better  the  position  of  bis  clergy,  and  iu  parliament.  The 
effident  support  which  be  aSorded  the  goveminent  was  ar- 
ksowledged  by  his  successive  translations  to  Rochester  in  tfgj, 
and  to  St  Asaph  in  i3oi.  With  the  bishopric  of  Rochester  be 
held  tbe  deanery  of  Westminster.  He  died  at  Brighton  on 
tbe  4tb  of  October  1S06. 


HORSLEY,  WILUAM  (1774-iSsS),  Engliili  m 
born  on  the  ijtb  of  November  1774.  He  became 
pupil  of  Theodore  Smith,  an  indifferent  musician 
who,  however,  taught  him  sufficient  to  obtain  in  1 79: 
of  organist  at  Ely  Chapel,  Holborn.    This  post  hi 
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lalter's  resignation.  Besides  holding  this  appointment  he 
became  in  i3i)  organist  of  Bclgrave  Chapel,  Halkin  Street, 
and  in  1S3S  of  the  Charter  House.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  June 
1B5S.  Horsley'i  campositions  are  numerous,  and  include 
amongst  other  instrumental  pieces  three  symphonies  for  lull 

orchestra.     Infinitely  more  important  are  his  glees,  of  which  1 

he  published  five  books  (1801-1807)  besides  contributing  many  . 

detached  glees  and  part   songs   to  various  collections.     His  I 

glees,  "  By  Celia's  arbour,"  "  O  nightingale,"  "  Now  the  storm  I 

begins  to  lower,"  and  others,  are  amongst  the  lincst  specimens  < 

ol  this  peculiariy  English  class   of   compositions.      Horsley's  1 

son  Charles  Edward  (iei2-T87«).  also  enioyed  a  certain  reputa-  ' 

tion  as  a  musician.    He  studied  in  Cetmany  under  Hauptmann  ; 

and   Mendelssohn,  and  on  his  return  to  England  composed  , 

several  oratorios  and  other  pieces,  none  of  which  had  permanent  1 

success.   In  t86S  he  emigrated  10  Australia,  and  in  1S7]  went  to  1 

America;  he  died  at  New  Vork.  1 

KORSMAH.  EDWARD  (1307-1876),  English  politician,  was  1 
tbe  ion  of  a  well-to-do  gentleman  of  Stirling,  and  connected 

op  the  mother's  side  »ith  the  earls  of  Stair.    He  was  educated  ( 


at  Ru^y  and  Cambridge,  and  wai  called  to  the  SaHA  b« 
in  iSji,  but  then  took  to  politic*.  He  wu  elected  10  imliiM  M 
11  ■  Liberal  for  Codiermouth  In  iSj6,  and  npraented  that 
constituency  till  iSji,  when  he  was  defeated;  in  iSu  he  ns 
returned  for  Stroud,  and  sat  there  till  iS6fi;  and  fnrai  itt* 
til]  he  died  he  was  member  for  Liskeard.  He  was  a  jtmtar  lead 
of  the  treasury  in  Lord  Melbourne's  adnunistntiui  f«  a  fr< 
montha  during  1541,  and  became  prooxiaeDt  for  attiddic 
Lord  John  Russell's  ecdeuaslical  policy  in  1S47  and  sih«q«at 
years.  In  i8s5,  under  Lord  Palmerston,  be  wu  made  (Uil 
sccreury  for  Ireland,  but  resigned  in  igjy.  He  Bimdaal)y  uik 
up  a  position  as  an  independent  Liberal,  and  wu  well  knomfar 
hit  attacks  on  the  Church,  and  his  exposures  of  vu»u>  "  jgta.* 
But  his  name  is  prindpally  connected  with  his  influoKX  an 
Robert  Lowe  (Lord  Sherbrooke)  in  ig66  at  tlie  time  of  Hr 
Gladstone's  Reform  Bill,  to  whidi  he  and  Lowe  were  heatik: 
and  it  was  in  tiescribing  .the  Love-Horsman  combirLatkHi  tkat 
John  Bright  qioke  of  the  "  Cave  of  Adullam."  Hottman  Ad 
at  Biarrili  on  the  jo(b  of  November  iS;6. 

HORST,  the  term  used  in  physical  geography  and  ptittc 
for  a  block  of  tbe  earth'a  cruat  that  has  remained  atatjoaaij 
while  the  land  bu  sunk  on  either  aide  of  it,  or  has  been  m^iil 
in  a  mountain  range  against  it.  The  Voages  aad  Black  tint 
are  example*  of  the  tonner,  tbe  Table,  Jur«  and  the  Uk 
of  the  latter  result.  Tbe  word  it  also  applied  to  thoae  hv 
areu,  such  as  tbe  Russian  plain,  Arabia,  India  and  CoutI 
South  Africa,  where  the  continent  remainj  atable.  witbbuiimul 
lable-Und  stratification.  In  distinciion  to  folded  rcgioiia  ad 
u  the  Eurasian  chaina. 

HORT,  PBHTON  JORR  AMTBOMT  (iSiS-iR^i).  £1^ 
theologian,  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  the  ijrd  of  April  iBil,  Ik 
great-grandson  of  Jotiah  Hort,  archbishop  of  Tuam  in  the  lU 
century.  In  1S46  be  passed  from  Rugby  to  TKnity  OAf. 
Cambridge,  where  he  waa  the  contemporary  of  E.  W.  Bcbk^ 
B.  F.  Westcott  and  J.  B.  Lightfoot.  The  four  men  bsaa* 
lifelong  friends  and  fellow-worken.  In  rSso  Hon  took  hi 
degree,  bdng  third  in  the  classical  tripos,  and  in  igji  be  hcoat 
fellow  of  his  college.  In  1854,  in  conjunctioa  with  J.  E  I. 
Mayor  and  Lightfoot,  he  ealablisbed  the  /Mnaol  ^  Otakd 
and  Sacred  PkUdoiy,  and  plunged  ea^rly  into  Ihcidagial 
and  patristic  study.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  uricti* 
principles  of  the  Evangelical  school,  but  at  Rugby  he  Id  osda 
the  induence  of  Arnold  and  Tait.  and  hit  acquaintana  witt 
Maurice  and  Kingiley  finally  gave  hii  i^iniont  a  dincli* 
towards  Liberalism.  In  1857  he  married,  and  accepted  ik 
college  living  of  St  Ippolyts,  ncu  Hitchin,  in  HenfonUife, 

there  he  took  some  pari  in  the  diacuniont  on  university  rtfaia. 
continued  his  studies,  and  wrote  eisayi  for  various  prtioifiah. 
In  1S70  he  wu  appointed  a  member  of  the  oommittK  fa 
revising  the  translation  of  the  New  TeaUmeni.  and  in  ilrt 
he  delivered  the  Hulscan  leciuies  before  the  i 
title  wu  Tki  Way.  Iht  Tntth,  and  tit  life,  b 
prepared  tor  publication  unlU  many  years  after  their  dctia;. 
In  T871  he  accepted  1  fellowship  and  lecturuhip  at  Eouunid 
College;  in  tSjS  he  was  made  Hulsean  professor  of  diviiilr, 
and  in  1S87  Lady  Margaret  reader  in  divuiily.  In  the  maatai 
hehadpublished,  with  bis  [riend  Westcott,  an  edition  of  the  na 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  Revision  Committee  had  wbj 
largely  accepted  this  teat,  even  before  iia  pubUcatiea,  as  1 
basis  for  their  translation  of  the  New  Testament.    The  h1 


ind  was  t 


lently  attacked  in  many  quartern,  b 
1  received  u  being  much  tbe  ni 
the  original  ie«  of  tbe  New  Ti 
mil,  "Teitual  Critidim").    l 
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tmi  tOtr  Strmttu;  Prdttomaia  It .  .  .  Ktmam  imi  Ef^i 
lit9i):  Tkt  Anu-HiaiH  Patkm  (iSg5)i  ud  Im  Diatrla 
on  tbe  Ruling  imwyh-^  Mi  in  Joba  L  iS,  ud  on  Tin 
'  I  EailoTi  Ciad)  in  1**  Fnotl  Ca 

Hli  iih  oni  £<ll«  ma  edited  by  hii  aim.  Sir  Aithut  Hon, 
(i»9S). 

HOBU.  the  capiul  of  an  adminiitrative  dturict  compi 
tbc  Uuids  ol  Pico,  Fiyil,  Floiti  and  Corvo,  ia  tbe  Ponu 
ucbipdaio  ol  the  Aiorei.  Fop.  (1900)  es74.  Hon* 
•eaport  on  tbe  uuth-eul  cMst  ol  FayaL  It  b  defende 
two  outlH  ind  a  wall,  but  thoe  [oniScationi  art  ob» 
TIk  hubaui.  a  bay  3  m.  long  aod  neatly  i  ro.  broad,  al 
good  anchorage  io  5  to  )o  falbomi  of  water,  but  ia  dang 
in  MUth-weileily  and  loulb-eailerly  winda.  It  i>  the  1 
quartera  of  profiiible  wbale.  tunny,  bonito  and  mullet  fish 
lu  eipoiti  include  >pcini-ai],  fruit,  wine  and  gnin.  Bel 
iBq;  and  1904  theportannuaUy  accommodated  about  140  Vi 
of  i»,Doa  tons,  mostly  of  Bntisb  orPaitugueK  natiuoality. 

flORTSM.  a  aeapoit  of  Norway,  in  Jarlsberg-Laurvik 
(cDuniy),  beauiilully  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  C 
tiania  Fjoid,  opposite  Uosi,  jS  m.  by  water  and  66  by  r 
of  Christiinia.  Pop.  (i«cx>)  8460.  It  is  practically  united 
Kail-Johuuvieni,  which  la  defeuded  by  strong  fortificai 
ii  the  beadquaners  of  the  Norwegian  fleet,  and  pooen 
■nenal  and  ihipbuilding  yarda.   Tbete  are  alio  an  obienn 

Kd  Hon 


HORTBHIIDS,  QniKTUa  {114-50  B.C.),  lun 
Roman  orator  and  advocate.  At  tbe  age  ol  ninewcq  ne  . 
hii  first  speech  at  the  bar,  and  shortly  afterwards  succeai 
defended  Nicomedcs  III.  of  Bilbynil,  one  of  Rome's  depcm 
in  the  East,  who  had  been  deprived  ol  hit  throne  by  his  brc 
From  that  time  bis  reputation  ti  an  advocate  was  eitabli 
Al  the  lon-in-lan  of  Q.  Lutaliui  Calulus  he  wai  attached  t 
■riilocralic  party.  During  Sulla's  ascendancy  the  cour 
Uw  were  under  the  control  ol  the  senate,  the  judges  \ 
ibemKlves  senalon.  To  this  circumstance  perhaps,  as  well 

hi)  success.  Many  of  bis  clients  were  the  governors  of  pn» 
which  they  were  accused  of  having  plundered.  Such  men 
wan  lo  find  themselves  brought  before  ■  friendly,  not  t. 

■  n  Caail.  7),  was  not  ashamed  to  avail  himsell  of  this  advac 
Having  served  during  two  campaigns  (40-89)  in  the  Social 
be  became  quaestor  in  81,  ledilein  75,  praetor  m  71.  and  c 
in  6q.  In  the  year  before  bis  consulship  he  came  into  col 
■ithCiceiointhecaseol  Venes.and  from  that  time  hissupre 
■I  the  bar  was  lost.  After  63  Cicero  was  himicK  drawn  loi 
the  parly  10  which  Hortensius  belonged.  ConscquentI 
political  coses,  the  two  men  were  often  engaged  on  (he 
aide  (r.(.  in  defence  of  Rabirius,  Murena,  Publiui  Con 
SuUa,  and  Milo).  After  Pompey'l  return  from  the  East  i 
Hortensius  withdrew  from  public  life  and  devoted  hinw 
hb  profession.  In  so,  the  year  of  his  death,  he  succesi 
defended  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher  when  accused  ol  tr< 
and  corrupt  practices  by  F.  Cornelius  DolabcUa,  aften 
Cicero's  son.in-Uw.  '  ,      -  ~ 

Honensius's  speeches  art  not  eitanl.   His  oialory,  acco 


(Cic. 


^  M,  «)■  41 


His  ai 


highly  aJ 


and  his  manner  of  folding  his  toga  was  noted  by  tr 
ol  tbe  day  {Macrobius.  Sal.  iii.  ij.  4).  He  also  possessed  1 
musical  voice,  which  he  could  skilfully  command.  The 
wealth  he  bad  accumulated  he  spent  on  splendid  villas,  p 
fish.ponds  and  costly  entertainments.  He  wai  the  GV- 
I  as  a  table  delicacy  at 


441).  and  an  Atinala,  which  gained  hi 
a*  an  historian  (VelL  Pal.  ii.  16. 1). 


He  wrote  a  ti 
:ma  (Ovid,  Trii 


she  spoke  against  tfie  imposition  of  a  ipedal  tax  on  wealthy 
imaa  matrons  with  such  auccesa  that  part  ol  it  wai  remitted 

6;Val.Ma«.viiL3. 3). 

«■  av. 


arrPiTny.  tiH.  'HiA  if"™  a.' 
Jut  iii.  13. 17.         


itrife.  He  passed  a  law  whereby  the  iciolutions  of  the  mulUlude 
(fiiMidta)  were  made  binding  on  alt  the  dtizcni,  without 
the  Approval  of  the  aoute  being  nccEDary.  Thia  was  not  t 
mere  re-enactmeni  of  previoua  Iiwl  Another  law,  passed  about 
Che  vme  time,  which  declared  the  niaidiiua  {market  days) 
to  be  dier/ofTi  (daya on  which  legal  buaJneii  might  be  transacted), 
'  10  attributed  10  him. ,  He  li  uJd  to  have  died  while  stil) 


>   GelUu  X 


'•,  Pliny,~MiL  BiiL  ivL  IJi  MacntHus, 


nr.'jy;  F 

Sattirmilia  L  16;  LIvy.  EpO.  _ 

HORTICULTURB  (LaL  iartiu,  1  garden],  the  art  and  tdencs 
of  the  cultivation  of  garden  plants,  wheUier  for  utiliiaiian  or 
for  decorative  purposea.  The  subject  naturally  divides  itself 
Into  two  lections,  which  we  here  propoae  lo  treat  separately, 
commencing  with  the  science,  and  passing  on  to  the  practice 
of  the  cultivation  of  &wen,  fruits  and  vegetables  as  applicable 
lo  the  home  garden.  Tho  point  of  view  taken  ii  neceuarily, 
■1  ■  rule,  that  of  a  Biitab  pudener. 

Put  L— Pimcmzs  ok  Science  or  Hokiicuuum 
Horticulture,  apart  from  the  mechanical  details  connected 
witb  the  nuinienince  ol  a  garden  and  its  appurlenancci,  may 
be  considered  as  ibe  application  of  the  prtnd^jes  ol  plant  physio- 
logy to  tbe  cnltiviiion  ol  pUnis  from  all  parts  ol  the  globe, 
■ad  from  various  altitudes,  soils  and  situations.  Tbe  lessons 
derived  Irom  the  abstract  principles  enundated  by  the  phyiio- 
logist,  the  chemist  and  the  physicist  require,  however,  to  be 
modified  to  suit  the  spedal  circumstances  ol  pUnta  under  cultiva- 
tion. Tbe  necesuly  (or  this  modificiiion  arise*  Irom  the  fact 
that  such  plants  are  subjected  to  conditions  more  or  las  un- 
natunl  to  them,  and  that  they  art  grown  lor  special  purposes 
which  are  at  variance,  in  degree  at  any  rate,  with  their  natural 


Tbe  life  of  the  plant  (see  Puns}  mikes  itself  minlfeM  In 
tbe  proceasei  of  growth,  development  tod  rq>roductk>n.  By 
grovib  is  here  meant  mere  increase  in  bulk,  and  by  develop- 
ment the  series  ol  gndnal  mollifications  by  which  a  plant, 
originally  simple  In  its  structure  and  conformation,  liecomei 
eventually  complicated,  and  endowed  with  distinct  pans  or 
organs.  The  reproduction  of  the  higher  plants  takea  place 
either  asexually  by  the  formation  of  buds  or  organa  answering 
thereto,  or  sexually  by  the  production  of  an  embryo  plant 
withm  the  seed.     The  conditions  requisite  for  the  growth, 

exposure,  at  the  proper  time,  to  suitable  amounts  of  light,  heat 
and  moisture,  and  a  due  supply  of  appropriate  food.     Tbe 


adjust 


Mon 


by  the  gardener,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant, 
it"  or  genera]  mode  of  growth  in  its  native  ct>untry, 

h  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  lo  be  cultivated,  be. 
ranly  that  dincl  information  on  all  these  poinu  can  be 
;  but  inference  from  previous  experience,  especially 
Lllied  forma,  willgo  far  lo  supply  sudidefidendei. 

s  those  to  which  they  are 

!,  liability  to  injury  from 


D  pUnli  are  not 
subjected  in  nature,  for,  0* 
forms  in  the  struggle  for  e. 

insects,  and  other  adverse  ci  .  . 

be  etcluded  from  the  localitlei  beat  suited  for  their  development. 
The  gardener  therefore  may,  and  does,  by  modifying,  improve 
upon  the  conditions  under  which  a  plant  naturally  existi.  Thus 
it  frequently  happens  that  in  ourgardeni  Sowen  have  a  beauty. 


nd  t  fngnux,  mud  (ruiti  i  lite  and  uvoui  denied  to  tliei 
a  ihcir  naiive  haunts.  It  bchoova  the  judidous  gaideiKi 
hen,  not  lo  be  too  ilavisb  in  hil  altenipis  to  imitate  nalun 
onditiona,  and  to  beat  in  mind  Ibit  audi  atiempti  aometime 
nd  in  failure.  The  moat  auccrasful  gardening  ii  lliat  whid 
ums  to  the  beat  account  the  plastic  otganiuiion  of  the  plani 
□d  enables  it  to  develop  and  muJEiply  as  pericCtly  ai  poiaibJt 
iiperience,  coupled  witll  observation  and  reflection,  as  wel 
~    *'     I  teacliirigi  of  traditic  ^'       ' 


HORTICULTURE 

■Thevork  of  the  leavs 
^thekv 
chkniihTU  ol 


il  parts  of  s  flower- 
Ens  pbnt,  and  to  point  out  the  rationale  of  tiie  cuilurai  procedures 
connected  with  them  (aec  the  references  to  acparate  articles 
at  the  end  of  article  on  Btnun). 

rU  SoeU—Tbe  root,  thouih  not  pmtuded  (roin  acceia  of  air, 
la  not  diRctly  dependent  for  ila  growth  on  the  agency  of  light. 
T?ie  efficiency  of  drainag* 

10  their  growth  in  LenEth  i 


It,  thoy  bear  badly.  _  Tl 

CCA  which  results  in  the  devrlopm 

•  and  rrpfoductlve 


sa  of  fine  feeding 


Ihingi  being  cqiial,  anything  chat  checlu  the  one  helpa  lotirard 

H'alfn'iif.— So  far  as  pncticnl  rardening  li  concerned,  feeding 
by  the  root!  after  they  have  been  placed  in  suitable  uil  ia  confined 
principally  to  the  adminisiraiion  of  water  and,  under  certain  eir- 
cumltancei,   of    liquid    or   ihemical    manun;    and    no   operations 

quiitd.  and  the  limM  when  it  ihauld  be  applied,  vary  greatly 
according  to  the  liind  of  pbiii  and  the  object  tor  which  it  is  grown, 
the  teaioit,  the  supply  of  heat  and  light,  and  numeroua  other  con- 
ditions, the  infljcnce  of  wbich  is  to  be  leamt  by  experience  only. 


gardcncra  '^ottom-heai, 
usually  hiEber  than  that 


iy  after  exposure 


It  applied  to  the  roo 

arby  hot-water  pipe 
doora,  beyond  a  cen 

itat  from  the  soil  i>  | 


raighf  ^ipirs  «e  neednl^bj^he 


^ !  vapour  OS  fjecly  in  iboK  rci 

broad-leaved  plants  that  grow  in  places  where  there  u  at 
— -— —     Although  tnnipiration  is  b  necessary  accomi 
I  may  easify  become  excessive,  especially  wbei 


prcniamre  growth.  The  peculiaTihofT.siunied  branches  or  "uan'' 
which  bear  the  flower-budi  of  the  pear,  apple,  plum,  awtet  cWy, 

pasiion-flower,  clematis,  honeysuckle.  &c.,  in  »hich  the  Rv>tr- 
buds  sre  developed  at  the  ends  of  the  young  abwc  of  tlv  >nr, 
we  have  enamplea  of  piaata  destitute  cri  6ower-buds  duri^  tic 

Pntatfien  by  SaA.— The  detached  leaf-buds  (cnniai  orMi^ 


stances  buds  form  on  the  roots,  and  may  be  un 
propagation,  as  in  the  Japan  iiiiincc.  the  globe  thi 
some  sea  lavenders,  Asrrms.  ^fdMiliu.  &c.   Of  th 

to  aasume  an  independent  existence  sanleivra  a. . 

the  operations  of  sttikinf  "  cuttingi.  and  making  "  laym  "  lU 
"pipings."  as  also  in  budding  and  groftii^.  In  taking  i  ilipv 
cutting  tba  gardener  muovcs  from  the  pan 

places  it  in  a  mdit  and  njfbcicntly  wai_ , 

previouily  mentioned,  undue  evaporation  frotn  ibe  surf 
vented.  For  aom*  cuttinga.  pots  Ellcd  wiih  light  soO 
protection  of  thepropapf ing-bouse  and  of  bell-glaico,  or 


ition  oi  roots  is  preceded  by  the  p^uciun  fmo 

ortant  in  some  cases.  Srf.  sonol  pelargoniums,  fuch 
calceolarias,  dahlias,  camatioiu.  &c..  to  retain  on 
»ne  of  lis  leaves,  so  as  to  supply  the  requitiie  Isif 
1  the  catlua.    In  othn  cases,  where  the  buds  ihcnK 


Cultinga  of  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  succeed  bnt  if  yiLr.ti 

greenhouic  and  itove-pia«s  the  spring  and  luniinia  ni»lh»  w 
the  times  most  suitable  for  prongaiion  by  cutiii^s. 

Layrrint  consists  simply  In  bendi""  ^ ' -^ 

are  f^edi  The 
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■cvtrrd.    Many  plutl  On  bc  lu  mm  • 


nf  the  pUnt  generaUy,  u  a  nutter  to 

4  it  u  now  adoulted  with  mpect  to  decidjou*  Ino 

■dd  ifanib*  tlut  Che  earlier  [a  lutunu  plaoliog  i»  perfomml  the 
belter;  Allhnigh  une  extend  it  from  tne  period  when  the  Luvn 
fatl  la  the  fint  put  of  iprinE»  before  the  up  hepn>  to  move.  If 
feuible,  the  opefHtioD  ebiMld  be  coidpleled  by  the  vnd  ot  Stynmber, 
whilK  the  •oil  ii  itill  warm  with  the  heat  abeorbed  during  lumnur. 
Attention  to  Ihit  luk  li  ipeciatly  important  in  the  csk  of  lan 
and  ddiutc  pIviU.  EaHy  autumn  planiinE  rnabiee  wounded 
part*  of  root!  to  bo  healed  over,  and  to  form  nbrilt.  which  will  be 
ready  in  tpring,  when  it  U  moel  nquired,  to  collect  food  for  the 
plant.  Planting  late  in  ipring  thould,  ai  far  ai  pcnaible,  be  avoided, 
tor  the  buda  then  begia  to  awaken  into  active  life,  and  the  draufht 
natter  Kill  requiring  much  upon  the  roota  becomca  ercac-  It  hat  been  auppoeed  that  became 
jaftinB  is  to  bpedLte  and     tne  lurface  of  the  young  leavea  i«  imall  traupiration  it  corretpopd- 

'  atDclr  in  ontpr  to  reilrict     foTTDed  tiHue  ii  unabbi  without  an  abundant  lupply  of  lap  from  the 


Itom  a  tree  which  b  weakly,  or  liable  to  Injury  by  f^>I>,  an 
atreuDihened  by  enomftinff  on  robiur  ttocka.  Lindlcy  hai  pomted 
out  that,  while  jn  FWsa,  iti  native  country,  the  pmch  it  pnibahly 
b«I  grafted  on.  the  peach,  or  on  Ita  wild  type  the  almond,  in  England, 


•flt  grafted  on.  thfi  peach,  oi 

L —  ,t.^ .—  •^_..^»^^„  „  jjig  ,pn  „  pim 

lecled,  at  experience  I 

[the  native  Dlum. 


Hummer  temperature  of  the  icnl  it  u - 

■ia.  !j  might  be  expected,  at  experience  hat  proved,  t 


Society'-  Caider  at  Chiawkh,  it  wi 

I  chalky  it  ii  pirferable  to  gralllhie  apple  EOT  planting  jn  bleak  and  c^ 


Ail  piantera  lay  great  atreia 
e  point  principally  ditputed  it 
r  be  allowed  to  be  cut  off  in 


•Dill  the  pliim.  and  on  chalky  and  light  toil)  Ihc  aimand,  are  the 


niahaleb  " 


■IT.    Damp  daya 


lecially  ihequality  of  IrULt  it  inorcorleiaallfBrted  the  moat  important 

which  it  is  giown.    The  SunwicI:  nectarine,  »  a  be  aupplied  attific 


the  Magi 


being  &nt  budded  cloae 
ig  Magnum   Bonum  plum, 


pear  it  ol  a  higher  Cf>lour  and  tmallcr  on  the  quince  iicEk  than 
[he  wild  pear;  tlill  more  to  on  the  medlar.    On  the  mountain  ath 

Tbe  eflecii  produced  by  ilock  on  Kion,  and  more  particularly 

thel«fl,    in   eacepUonal    cate*    cnodilied    growtha,    termed    "  graft' 
bybridi,"'  have  been  obtained  which  have  been  attributed  tn  the 

Of  Iheie  the  most  remarkable  example  it  Cyiinu  Ailami,  a  iite 

Uke^lhaKolV*''™™"!*'^''™™  ■        ia«  a  wera 


artihdalty,  but 
,  ia  piactiied  la 


a  tita  :hat  bad  prunioc 

Bowera  ly.  overrrowded 

'-  pu/purius,  and  othcrt  again  inter-  growth  and  the 

nay  tenu  inter  that  C.  px'puwu  Winter  pruning 

.u  i,.....i-u  ur  u:.ui«^  un  .„e  common  laburnum,,  and  that  the  it  cHecied  when'ihe  tree  ia  comparativdy  at  rett,  and  ia  thselore 

S^nion  1i    agiJMt    the    p^biiiiy    ol'°^^hyhridiiationr"The  ErthlTLteniion 'Dr'lhf'me,°whcn  nol"ilSid'To'loo  greaTa^ent, 

chaiacteia  year  by  year  without  change.    Still,  aa  in  the  laburnum  totting,  canker  and  other  diieaiea.    Judicioui  and  timely  thinning 

iutt  mentioned,  in  the  variegated  iaimine  and  in  ^tuiCm  Dtrmnii,  u  a>  to  allow  the  treei  mam  to  grow,  and  to  give  them  luAideiicy 

in  the  copper  beech  and  in  the  (lone-chcMnut,  the  influence  of  a  o<  Hglit  and  air.  will  generally  obviate  the  neeJof  the  pruning-taw, 

variegated  tcion  hat  otfaiionally  thown  ittetf  in  the  production  except  to  a  relatively  amall  extent, 

from  the  «ock  nl  variegaied  ahoota.    At  a  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Traiaing  it  a  procedure  adopted  when  it  it  rer^uired  to  grow  planti 

tpecimeni  ij  a  imall  roundith  pear,  the  "  Aaton  Toim,"  and  c^  tbe  plantt  of  traUing  habit-  JudicKHii  tiaiamg  aiio  may  be  erf  import- 
elongated  kind  known  at  "  Bcurr<  Clairgeau."  were  exhibited,  ance  aa  encflurapng  the  fonnatian  of  Aowen  and  fruit.  Growth 
Two  more  di^imilar  piara  hardly  eiitt.  The  mult  ol  working  the  In  length  ia  mainly  Tn  a  vertical  diteitian,  or  at  Icait  at  Ihc  endi  of 
Beutri  Clairgeau  ujion  (he  Anon  Town  wat  the  production  ol  fruin  the  thoott;  and  ihii  ihould  be  encouraged,  in  the  case  oI  a  timber 


-eciielv  iniermediiite  in  d»,  form,  colour,  apeckling  of  rind  ai 


Car,  though  leta  m .__,  , ,  .  __. 

^jMidMi.-iD  wne  uuviuuB  in  Ede  foliage  and  Agwera.  when  the  wood  r?C|Uired  it  lormed,  thi 

or  itt  Iruii  improved  in  a  way  not  Touna  practicable  under  ordinary  unfrequenlly  the  aymmetric^lly  trainc 

circum'^art«B.    For  ilt  tucceatful  protecution  prolonged  eiperimenli  admiration  in  every  retpect  tavc  fertilil 

la  dinerent  localiliea  and  in  gardens  devoted  to  t^  purpou  are  Sf^u  or,  Sud  Varinluiai.— Here  w 
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(tiipfiiitlon  ol  bitch  « iliixiU  oa  *  Elnci  pluit.    An  infcrinr  nricty    the  aim  ladini  ts  the  prodiKtioa  of  double  Aowm  ir 

.,  rrr.  ,_  ■. jj_. . v„. . .-„  ._.:.  .,     .  ■  ^^  „(  dllleniKt  ol  opinion  ti' -i—i- 

lE  tA  arretted  grovtti  or  of  ei 


A  p»d  AcmI  ot  difference  ol  opinion  ekiits  ■■  la  nrhcihtf  ihcj  si 
ih  finely  <Uvided  foUage;  or  a  i 


When  removed  Irom  the  plant  aod  treated  u  cullinp  or  crafu.    mem  ue  the  mote  neccuaiy  (or  tb 

■uch  ipom  may  be  perpetuated.    Many  (arden  varietinol  floinn    here  to  Hy  that  double  Howen  an  o , 

■ni]  Iniiu  have  thiu  oritfiued.    The  cauae  ol  Iheii  pioductioa  i>    lubnitulion  dI  biiahtly^oloured  petali  (or  uameni  or  piuA  or 

very  obKurc  both,  and  that  a  perfectly  double  flower  nvhcrt  all  tlv  naAcu 

and  piuib  air  Ihui  melaniarphDied  la  neceiaarily  barnn.    Socl  ■ 

Slant  miut  needa  be  pn^Hfaied  by  outtinga.  it  nrely  hjMen 
oircver,  that  the  chanK  »  quite  complelc  throughout  the  fetn. 
and  »  a  few  teed*  may  »  Formnf.  tome  of  which  may  be  npKied 
to  reproduce  the  doublt-blcnuniRl  pUnia.  By  conlinuoui  Kkciia 
of  teed  frvm  the  beat  varictin,  and  ''roguing  orelinunatinEpiaau 
of  the ocdinaty  cyjv,  a  "  itnuQ  " ornce cf  double  flowoa  ia cndualj 

, -ctil'io 

importancehorticuttur^ly,  to  which.  Ihereforr,  bnef  reference  imh 
be  nude.  Flowen,  generally  neaking,  are  either  aeU-frniiuHl, 
cratietiiliicd  or  hyBridiad.  Self-Erniliuiion  occun  ahis  iM 
pollen  of  a  given  fluwer  alfecti  the  efg^ccli  of  the  lanie  indindiiil 
Rower.  Cma-(miliiatiDa  variet  bDltin  manner  and  iksne.  Ii 
the  iimpleU  iutaneea  the  pollen  of  one  flower  (eitilim  tEr  nnila 
of  anotncT  on  (hr  aamo  plant,  awing  to  the  Ktamena  vrifiif 
maturity  in  any  one  Aower  eariier  or  later  than  the  pittila. 
Cnat-leniliiation  must,  of  Hcmity  occur  when  the  towm  R 

Rowem  are  monoeciout,  or  fFpantr  on  the  Bme  plant,  and  ia  ik 
vdllow.  m  which  they  aic  dioccioua,  or  on  diSercnt  piaatt.  A 
conpicuom  evample  of  a  diocdoiu  plant  it  the  nsmmoo  auoibkd 
whidi  for  yeanonly  the  female  plant  wai  known  in  Britain.  HVi, 
through  the  introduction  of  the  male  plant  from  Japan,  it>  folAii* 
of  theviiKinKiniecouotfie>.anreiortedto.  Ahighcrtcmperature.  lion  waa  rendered  poiiible,  ripe  berriei,  before  unknowa,  Ikim 
eapeciativ  with  deficiency  ol  moiituie,  will  tend  to  throw  a  plant    comnwa  nnamenta  of  the  ibtub, 

Inu  a  Howeriog  condition.  Thii  Ii  ucmplilini  by  the  fact  that  The  conveyance  of  pollen  from  one  flawer  to  another  iaoiK 
the  tenpcnture  of  the  climale  of  Cirat  Biiuin  ii  too  low  for  the  ferlDiialien  befieeted  natural^  by  the  wind,  or  bv  iheaMCirf 
flowtring,  though  (uBieiFntly  high  [or  the  growth  of  many  plantL  inaccli  and  other  creaturet.  Ilbwera  that  require  the  aid  d  iaflca 
Thut  the  Jemialem  artichnki^,  though  able  to  praduce  itemi  and  viuilly  ofler  lonie  altraclioo  la  their  viiiion  in  the  ihapc  d  bridt 
tuben  abundanily,  only  Sowrn  in  eKcrptionally  hot  aeasoai.  coCour,  Ingrance  or  an^et  Juicea.    The  colour  and  nvkJnp  d  I 

mentioned.   By  aubiecting  n  plant  toaeraduallyincreaiingttnipcn-  of  which  Ihcy  are  compelled  either  to  mnove  or  to  depoiil  poflta 

ture.  and  supplying  water  in  proponion,  it<  Browth  may  be  ac-  The  reciprocal  adapUitioni  of  iaaecttand  flowera  demand  attraiiie 

celrialed;  iti  ieavHi  of  dewlopment  may  be.  at  it  were,  anticipated;  obier^tionon  the  part  of  the  gaitleoer  concerned  with  thecnviif 

It  ia  rauKd  from  a  dormant  ts  an  active  atate.    Farcing  therefore  of  grapea,  cuciimben  melona  and  atrawbenic*,  or  with  the  lahiig 

demanda  the  molt  careful  adjiutmenl  of  temperature  and  aupplia  of  new  end  Improved  varietlet  of  plaata.    In  wind-fertiliied  pban 

«f  moiit lire  aod  liBhl.  the  flowen  are  comparatively  incoonicuoui  and  devoid  d  saik 

EkSdency  of  light  iileninjurioua  than  mightatfirttbeexpected,  altiaetion  lor  iniecta;  and  tbelr  polks  ii  tmoother  and  lulhr. 

becaiiac  the  plant  to  be  lonsd  baa  stored  up  in  in  liiauca,  and  and  becter  adapted  for  ttamport  by  tbe  wind,  dun  that  of  iaiRi- 

aviilable  for  uie.  ■  rcacrve  atock  oT  material  foraied  Ihmugh  the  fenillied  planm  the  lOughaeM  cf  wbicb  adapca  it  lor  aiuctaoi 

agency  of  tight  in  former  tcaioni.    The  intcniity  ot  the  colour  of  to  the  bodia  of  injccta. 

Aowert  and  the  richneaa  of  flavour  of  fruit  an.  however,  deficient  It  is'vcry  pn^bable  that  the  mae  Sower  at  certain  Civn  aad 

where  there  ia  feeUeoett  of  light.    ItecenI  eipcrimcnta  ihow  that  teasoni  ia  acll-fcrtiliiing,  and  at  otbera  not  an.    The  defect!  whi* 
the  Influence  of  electric  tight  on  chkrophyll  it  timitar  to  that  of 
sunlight,  and  that  deficienciet  of  nalucaf  light  may  to  wme  eileni 
be  made  good  by  its  use.   The  employment  of  that  light  for  forcing 


dvaniage  hitherto  obtained  1 

ipdity  with  which  Sowcct  ha 

vc  been  formed  and  fmitt  ripened 

nde>  !(•  influence,  circumatani 

ie  period  of  lloweri  ng  ia  certain 

ibntt 

artificial  application  of  cold 

{"IST 

eicial  purooBt,  cniwni  of  lily 
,  and  tuch  deciduous,  woody 

.lanta  : 

fTccsing-paint  of  water,  to  a    the  gardener't  greatctt  triumpha  have  been  oStainrd  by  h] 
rodt  of  ine  plants  under  trmt-    tion,  it.  the  crossing  of  two  individuals  not  of  the  sans 

t:— (o)  they  mjy  be  flowered    obvious  that  hybridiiaiion  diflert  more  ia 


*I>o"iJto*" 


Cold,  difliculty  capericnced  by  botaniata  in  deciding  on  what  b  a  ncn 
ol  the  and  IhewidclydiSerentlimiuiionaoltlie  Icrmadopied  byddntil 
observers  in  the  case  of  willows,  rases,  bramble*.  £k.    The  aitih^ 


FUnctri.—Tlit  taste  of  the  day  demands  that  "  double  proceu  ia  pnclieally  the  tame  m  hybiidi 

in  hyadnthi,  they  an  leaa  beautilul  than  aingle  Dnei,  they  alnys  or  the  access  of  iniecla.  It  is  sdviiaUe  to  ieraave  the  ataneas  •<* 

^mcni  the  advantage  o<  beini  lets  evineacent.    tinder  the  vague  even  the  corolla  from  the  flower  to  be  inpngnated.  aa  its  awi  aAt 

term  "double"  many  very  different  morphological  changes  are  or  that  of  a  flower  of  the  same  specsea  It  ottcB  fouad  »  be  ^ 

included.   Theflo-erofidoubledahlia,r.(.ofl'et»atouillycfiHereni  potent."    There  are,  however,  ctaes.  <«.  todw  ci*ttk»4tnm  ••' 

[ondiiion  of  iliuciuie  fniniihii  of  a  rose  or  a  hyacinth.  The  double  rhododendroni,  in  which  a  flower  is  more  or  lata  sterile  (itk  ■> 

pDinseltia.  again.  Dwea  its  KKiitlid  double  condition  merely  to  Ihe  own,  but  fertile  with  foreign  pdien,  even  when  thia  it  f rea  a  diHi''' 

parta  ol  the  flower  at  all.    It  it  rHawublc,  therefore,  to  infer  that  not  always  or  cvn  oflcs  psiliibic;  tbuh  ooa  rbsckckadna  M 
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e  propitknu  than  othen 

'  alum  DO  doubt  imrt  witn 

. je  IhoH  which  Arc  ituinaj  b 

Hybrid!  in  BmetiRia  I«  [mile  thiin  | 
--r  ocwioiully 


lu.  orchidt  ud  ochcr  lonf  or  viikl 

L— In  nWdifiB]  forini  ot  pluU  lb 

0  "aporl"  or  revert  Co  panacal  o 
>>  mrkedlr  ii  thii  Ihe  cue  wilh 
tioni  all  EESicea  of  A  hybrid  oriftn  b 

1  of  the  hybrid  element  in  a  punt  ni 
ciion.  The  Teioreha  of  Cr^or  Job 
jt  ot  the  Auninii^n  monutery  et  [ 
and  criber  ^nu,  appercnily  India 

'--  ---■  — ' '^  Hdf  both  wayi 

-'--6d«di.   Tb 
bich  there  m 


■UjltiMCO 


e  yeJIo* 


Ee[ierat»n  give  the  proportion  of  one  pure 
yellon.  and  one  green;  wbile  the  ereen  Kst  of  1 
thTew  only  men  leedi  in  the  third,  fourth  a 


eAi  to  two  impure  ycllowi,  and  »  on  Iron  gf 
1.    Accordingly  at  the  men  or  the  yellow  p 


appelicd  w 


I.— The  lenph  ni  the  petJod  d 
1  i>  not  required,  beciuie  the  leed  CI 


5*moi>NJre."  °' ''" 

It  wiL  have  bren  gathered  frorn  what  ha«  b 
^nnoi  aiwtyi  be  depended  on  tQ  reproduce  ev< 
iHia  of  the  plant  which  yielded  them;  for  ini 
greenfiBe  plum  or  of  the  Ribffon  pippin  will  i 
an  apple,  but  not  theee  particular  varietict.  t 
gnlta  or  budi  mutt  be  employed.  (M.  1 

pjiiT  n. — The  PucncE  or  Home 

Tlie  deiaib  of  bonicultural  praciice  nam 

tbc  three  beadi  of  Aowera,  fruita  and  vegelab 

am  Flowu  FjUtUMc).     Tlierc  ate,  howtvi 


I.  Farnuaiim  omI  Fnfcratini  i^Uh  Gaiat. 

5ile.— The  lite  choien  for  the  manuon  will  nan  or  la> 
deienniiu  that  of  the  garden,  the  plcaiuie  grounda  and  flower 
garden  being  placed  lo  aa  to  aurround  or  lie  contiguous  to  it, 
while  the  fiull  and  vctetabic  gardena,  cither  together  or  leparalt, 
should  be  placed  on  one  iidc  or  tn  the  rcai,  according  to  fitncn 
■a  regards  the  nitUR  of  the  soil  and  aubtoU,  the  sk^  of  tlie 
surface  or  the  general  leituni  of  tbe  puk  accnery.  In  the 
case  ot  villa  gudens  there  i>  luuiUy  little  choice:  the  land 
to  be  occupied  la  cut  up  into  ploti,  luually  rectangular,  and 
ol  greater  oc  leu  breadth,  and  in  laytng  out  these  plots  ihcra 
is  geocrally  a  aouillcr  qiace  left  In  tbe  front  ol  the  villa  residence 
and  a  larger  one  behind,  the  front  plot  being  usually  devoted 
to  apprOBchet,  ihrubbeiy  and  ptantatlons,  Sower  beds  being 
iddnl  if  space  peoniu,  while  the  back  or  more  private  [dot 
hai  a  piece  of  lawn  grass  wilh  flower  beds  not  the  bouK.  and  ■ 
space  fix  vegetables  and  fruit  trees  at  tbe  far  end.  Ihls  latter 
being  shut  off  fioni  the  lawn  by  an  intervening  screen  of  ever- 
greens or  other  plania.  Between  these  two  dsases  o(  gatdent 
there  are  many  gradatloDi,  but  our  renaiks  will  chleSy  apply 
to  those  of  larger  eitent. 

The  almoat  universal  practice  la  to  have  the  (mil  and  vegetable 
gardens  combined;  and  the  flower  garden  nay  somctltncs 
be  conveniently  placed  in  Juitapoaitlon  with  then.  When  tha 
Iniit  and  vegetatJe  gardeni  are  combined,  the  smaller  and  cbolca 
fruit  trees  only  should  be  admitted,  such  laiger-growing  hardy 
(ruita  as  appitt,  petti,  plums,  cberriei,  Ac,  being  relegated  lo 
tbe  orchard. 

Cnund  poMCMlng  >  gentle  Inclination  towards  the  south 
ii  doirable  for  a  piden.  On  such  a  ilope  effectual  dnlnlnt 
is  etiily  accomphshed,  and  the  greatest  possible  benefit  Is 
derived  from  the  sun's  nyi.  It  i>  well  alio  to  have  an  open 
eipaaure  towards  the  east  and  west,  so  that  the  garden  may 
enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  the  morning  and  evening  sun.  especially 
the  lattet;  but  shelter  Is  desirable  on  the  north  and  north-east, 
or  in  any  direction  in  which  Ihe  particular  locality  msy  happen 
to  be  eiposed.  In  some  places  the  soulh-wcstera  gales  are  so 
severe  that  a  belt  of  trees  Is  useful  as  a  break  wind  and  shelter. 

Soil  and  Subsoil.— K  haiel-coloured  loam,  moderately  hgbt 
in  tenure.  Is  well  adapted  lor  most  garden  crops,  whether 
ol  fruits  or  vegetshlei,  especially  a  good  warm  deep  loam  resting 
upon  chalk;  and  if  such  a  soil  occurs  naturally  in  the  selected 
site,  but  little  will  be  required  In  the  way  of  preparation.  II 
the  soil  is  Dot  moderately  good  and  ol  fair  depth,  It  i>  not  so 
(svourable  for  gardening  purposes.  Wherever  the  soil  Is  not 
quite  suitable,  but  iscapableof  beingmadcso.it  Isbest  to  remedy 
Ihe  delect  at  the  outset  by  trenching  it  all  over  lo  t  deplh 
of  )  or  3  It.,  incorporating  plenty  of  manure  with  It.  A  heavy 
soil,  although  at  fini  requiring  more  labour,  generally  gives  far 
better  results  when  worked  than  a  Lght  soil.  The  latter  Is 
not   (uSicienlly   retentive   of   moisture   and   gets  loo  hot  in 
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perennial  weeds  caiefuDy  cleared  away.     When  the  whole 

ground  has  been  th\is  treated,  a  moderate  liming  will,  in  general, 

be  useful,  especially  on  heavy  clay  soils.    After  this,  supposing 

the  work  to  have  occupied  most  of  the  sununer,  the  whole  may 

be  laid  up  in  ridges,  to  expose  as  great  a  surface  as  possible 

to  the  action  of  the  winter's  frost. 

Argillaceous  or  clay  soils  are  those  which  contain  a  large  per- 
<%nuge  (45-50)  of  clay,  and  a  small  pcrcenuge  (5  or  less)  of  lime. 
These  are  unfitted  for  garden  ourposes  until  improved  by  draining, 
liming,  trenching  and  the  aadition  of  porous  materials,  such  as 
ashes,  burnt  ballast  or  sand,  but  when  thoroughly  improved  they 
are  very  fertile  and  less  liable  to  become  exhausted  than  most  other 
soils.  Loamy  soils  contain  a  considerable  quantity  (AO-4^%) 
of  clay,  and  smaller  quantities  of  lime,  humus  and  sand.  Such 
soils  properly  drained  and  prepared  are  very  suitable  for  orchards, 
and  when  the  proportion  of  clay  is- smaller  (ao-^o%)  they  form 
excellent  garden  soils,  in  which  the  better  sort  of  fruit  trees  luxuriate. 
Marly  soils  are  those  which  contain  a  considerable  percentage 
(10-20)  of  lime,  and  are  called  clay  marls,  loamy  marls  and  sandy 
marls,  according  as  these  several  in^xxiicnts  preponderate.  The 
clay  marls  are,  like  clay  soils,  too  stiff  for  garden  purposes  until 
well  worked  and  heavily  manured;  but  loamy  marls  are  fertile 
and  well  suited  to  fruit  trees,  and  sandy  marls  are  adapted  for 
producing  eariy  crops.  Calcareous  soils,  which  may  also  be  heavy, 
intermediate  or  light,  are  those  which  contain  more  than  20%  of 
lime,  their  fertility  depending  on  the  proportions  of  clay  and  sand 
which  enter  into  their  composition;  they  are  generally  cold  and  wet. 
Vegetable  soils  or  moulds,  or  humus  soils,  contain  a  considerable 
percentage  (more  than  p)  of  humus,  and  embrace  both  the  rich 
productive  garden  moulds  and  those  known  as  peaty  soils. 

The  nature  of  the  subsoil  is  of  scarcdy-  less  importance  than 
that  of  the  surface  soiL  Many  gardeners  are  still  afraid  to  dia* 
turb  an  unsuitable  subsoil,  but  experienced  growers  have  proved 
that  by  bringing  it  up  to  the  surface  and  placing  plenty  of 
manure  in  the  bottoms  of  the  various  trenches,  the  very  best 
results  are  attained  in  the  course  of  a  season  or  so.  An  uneven 
subsoil,  especially  if  retentive,  is  most  imdesirable,  as  water 
is  apt  to  collect  in  the  hollows,  and  thus  afifect  the  upper  soil. 
The  remedy  is  to  make  the  plane  of  its  surface  agree  with  that 
of  the  ground.  When  there  is  a  hard  pan  this  should  be  broken 
up  with  the  spade  or  the  fork,  and  have  plenty  of  manure  mixed 
with  it.  When  there  is  an  injurious  preponderance  of  metallic 
oxides  or  other  deleterious  substances,  the  roots  of  trees  would 
be  affected  by  them,  and  they  must  therefore  be  removed.  When- 
the  subsoil  is  too  compact  to  be  pervious  to  water,  e£fectual 
drainage  must  be  resorted  to;  when  it  is  very  loose,  so  that  it 
drains  away  the  fertile  ingredients  of  the  soil  as  well  as  those 
which  are  artifidally  supplied,  the  compactness  of  the  stratum 
should  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  day,  marl  or  loam.  The 
best  of  all  subsoils  is  a  dry  bed  of  clay  overlying  sandstone. 

Plan. — ^In  laying  out  the  garden,  the  plan  should  be  prepared 
in  minute  detail  before  commencing  operations.  The  form 
of  the  kitchen  and  fruit  garden  should  be  square  or  oblong, 
rather  than  curvilinear,  since  the  working  and  cropping  of 
the  ground  can  thus  be  more  easily  carried  out.  The  whole 
should  be  compactly  arranged,  so  as  to  facilitate  working, 
and  to  a£ford  convenient  access  for  the  carting  of  the  heavy 
materials.  This  access  is  especially  desirable  as  regards  the 
store-yards  and  framing  ground,  where  fermenting  manures 
and  tree  leaves  for  making  up  hot  beds,  coals  or  wood  for  fuel 
and  ingredients  for  composts,  together  with  flower-pots  and 
the  many  necessaries  of  garden  culture,  have  to  be  accom- 
modated. In  the  case  of  villas  or  picturesque  residences, 
gardens  of  irregular  form  may  be  permitted;  when  adapted 
to  the  conditions  of  the  locality,  they  associate  better  with 
surrounding  objects,  but  in  such  gardens  wall  space  is  usually 
limited. 

The  distribution  of  paths  must  be  governed  by  drcumstances. 
Generally  speaking,  the  main  paths  for  cartage  should  be  8  ft. 
wide,  made  up  of  9  in.  hard  core  covered  by  4  in.  of  gravel 
or  ash,  with  a  gentle  rise  to  centre  to  throw  off  surface  water. 
The  smaller  paths,  not  intended  for  cartage,  should  be  4  ft. 
to  6  ft.  wide,,  according  to  circumstances,  made  up  of  6  in. 
hard  core  and  3  in.  of  gravel  or  ash.  and  should  be  slightly 
raised  at  centre. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  north  wall  is  usually  covered 


in  front  with  the  ^ared  structures  called  fordng-houscs,  and  10 
these  the  houses  for  ornamental  plants  are  sometimes  attached; 
but  a  more  appropriate  site  for  the  latter  is  the  flower  ganks, 
when  that  forms  a  separate  department.  It  is  well,  however, 
that  everything  connected  with  the  forcing  of  fniiu  or  flonca 
should  be  concentrated  in  one  place.  The  frame  gmuoA,  ii- 
duding  mdon  and  pine  pits,  should  occupy  some  wcfl-sbebcRd 
spot  in  the  slips;  or  on  one  side  of  the  gaxden,  and  adjoining  ts 
this  may  be  foimd  a  suitable  site  for  the  compost  gromxl,  is 
which  the  various  kinds  of  soils  are  kept  in  store,  and  in  whkh 
also  composts  may  be  prepared. 

As  walls  afford  valuable  space  for  the  growth  of  the  cboios 
kinds  of  hardy  fruits,  the  direction  in  which  they  are  favit 
is  of  considerable  importance.  In  the  wanner  parts  of  tit 
country  the  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  garden  ahodd  bess 
placed  as  to  face  the  sun  at  about  an  hour  before  noon,  or  1 
little  to  the  east  of  south;  in  less  favoured  localities  it  shmiid 
be  made  to  face  direct  south,,  and  in  still  more  lufavoiinkhk 
districts  it  should  face  the  sun  an  hour  after  noon,  or  a  Euk 
west  of  south.  The  east  and  west  walls  should  run  pinBd 
to  each  other,  and  at  right  angles  to  that  on  the  north  side; 
in  all  the  most  favoured  locaUties;  but  in  colder  or  later  oms, 
though  paralld,  they  should  be  so  far  removed  from  a  ri^  iq^ 
as  to  get  the  sim  by  deven  o'clock.  On  the  whole,  the  fonn  of 
a  paralldogram  with  its  longest  sides  in  the  proportion  of  sboot 
five  to  three  of  the  shorter,  and  running  east  and  west,  may  be 
considered  the  best  form,  since  it  affords  a  greater  extcst  of 
south  wall  than  any  other. 

Fig.  I  represents  a  garden  of  one  acre  and  admits  of  nearly  dooUe 
the  number  of  trees  on  the  south  aspect  as  compared  with  the  esit 
and  west;  it  allows  a  greater  number  of  espalier  or  pynrM  trees 
to  face  the  south ;  and  it  admits  of  being  divided  into  equal  -  — -■ 
compartments,  each  of 
which  forms  nearly  a 
square.  The  use  of  course 
can  be  increased  to  any 
requisite  extent.  That  c» 
the  royal  gardens  at  Frog- 
more,  760  ft.  from  east  to 
west  and  440  ft.  from 
north  to  south,  is  nearly 
of  the  same  proportions. 

The  spaces  between 
the  walls  and  the  outer 
fence  are  called  "  slips." 
A  considerable  extent  is 
sometimes  thus  enclosed,  t,^  ,  i>i.»  ^  r'— j 
and  utilized  for  ^he  *^'°- '  """^  ^"*^  *" 
growth  of  such  vegetables  as  potatoes,  winter  greens  and 
kale,  for  the  small  bush  fruits,  and  for  strawberries.  The 
slips  are  also  convenient  as  affording  a  variety  of  aspects, 
and  thus  helping  to  prolong  the  season  of  particular  vegetable 
crops. 

Shelter. — A  screen  of  some  kmd  to  temper  the  fuiy  of  the 
blast  is  absolutdy  necessary.  If  the  situation  is  nOt  natunOj 
well  sheltered,  the  defect  may  be  remedied  by  massa  of  focot 
trees  disposed  at  a  considerable  distance  so  as  not  to  shade  the 
walls  or  fruit  trees.  They  should  not  be  nearer  than,  say,  so  j^ 
and  may  vary  from  that  to  100  or  150  yds.  distance  accon&sg 
to  drcumstances,  regard  bdng  had  e^>ecially  to  pecuharilics 
occasioned  by  the  configuration  of  the  country,  as  for  instance  to 
aerial  currents  from  adjacent  eminences.  Care  should  be  tako, 
however,  not  to  hem  in  the  garden  by  crowded  plantations,  shelter 
from  the  prevaih*ng  strong  winds  bdng  all  that  is  required,  vhik 
the  more  open  it  is  in  other  directions  the  better.  The  trees 
employed  for  screens  should  indude  both  those  oi  deddww 
and  of  evergreen  habit,  and  should  suit  the  peculiarities  of  lool 
soil  and  climate.  Of  dedduoxis  trees  the  sycamore,  wydt-cbn, 
horse-chestnut,  beech,  lime,  plane  and  poplar  may  be  used,— the 
abcle  or  white  poplar,  Popidus  o/fra,  bdng  one  of  the  most  rapid- 
growing  of  all  trees,  and,  like  other  poplars,  well  suited  ftf 
nursing  other  choicer  subjects;  while  of  evergreens,  the  hohi 
oak,  holly,  laurd  (both  common  and  Portugal),  and  soch  con^ 
as  the  Scotch,  W^mouth  and  Attstxian  pines,  with  tgna  uA 
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sflver  fin  and  yews,  are  suitable.   The  conifen  make  the  most 
e£fective  screens. 

Extensive  gardens  in  exposed  situations  are  often  divided 
into  compartments  by  hedges,  so  disposed  as  to  break  the  force 
of  high  winds.  Where  these  are  required  to  be  narrow  as  well 
as  lofty,  holly,  yew  or  beech  is  to  be  preferred;  but,- if  there 
is  sufficient  space,  the  beautiful  laurel  and  the  bay  may  be 
employed  where  they  will  thrive.  Smaller  hedges  may  be 
formed  of  evergreen  privet  or  of  tree-box.  These  subordinate 
divisions  fumbh,  not  only  shelter  but  also  shade,  which,  at 
certain  seasons,  is  peculiarly  valuable. 

Belts  of  shrubbery  may  be  placed  round  the  slips  outside 
the  walls;  and  these  may  in  many  cases,  or  in  certain  parts, 
be  of  sufficient  breadth  to  furnish  pleasant  retired  promenades, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  serve  to  mask  the  formality  of  the 
walled  gardens,  and  are  made  to  harmonize  with  the  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  pleasure  ground. 

Water  Supply. — Although  water  is  one  of  the  most  important 
elements  in  plant  life,  we  do  not  find  one  garden  in  twenty  where 
even  ordinary  precautions  have  been  taken  to  secure  a  competent 
supply.  Rain-water  is  the  best,  next  to  that  river  or  pond 
water,  and  last  of  all  that  from  springs;  but  a  chemical  analysis 
should  be  made  of  the  last  before  introducing  it,  as  some  spring 
waters  contain  mineral  ingredients  injurious  to  vegetation.  Iron 
pipes  are  the  best  conductors;  they  should  lead  to  a  capacious 
open  reservoir  placed  outside  the  garden,  and  at  the  highest 
convenient  level,  in  order  to  secure  sufficient  pressure  for  effective 
distribution,  and  so  that  the  wall  trees  also  may  be  effectually 
washed.  Stand-pipes  should  be  placed  at  intervals  beside  the 
walks  and  in  other  convenient  places,  from  which  water  may  at 
all  times  be  drawn;  and  to  which  a  garden  hose  can  be  attached, 
so  as  to  permit  of  the  whole  garden  being  readily  watered. 
The  mains  should  be  placed  under  the  walks  for  safety,  and  also 
that  they  may  be  easily  reached  when  repairs  are  required. 
Pipes  should  also  be  laid  having  a  connexion  with  all  the  various 
greenhouses  and  forcing-houses,  each  of  which  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  cistern  for  aerating  the  daily  supplies.  In  fact, 
every  part  of  the  garden,  including  the  working  sheds  and 
offices,  should  have  water  supplied  without  stint. 

Pence. — Gardens  of  large  extent  should  be  encircled  by  an 
outer  boundary,  which  is  often  formed  by  a  sunk  wall  or  ha-ha 
surrounded  by  an  invisible  wire  fence  to  exclude  ground  game, 
or  consists  of  a  hedge  with  low  wire  fence  on  its  inner  side. 
Occasionally  this  sunk  wall  is  placed  on  the  exterior-  of  the 
screen  plantations,  and  walks  lead  through  the  trees,  so  that 
views  are  obtained  of  the  adjacent  country.  Although  the 
interior  garden  receives  its  form  from  the  walls,  the  ring  fence 
and  plantations  may  be  adapted  to  the  shape  and  surface  of 
the  ground.  In  smaller  country  gardens  the  enclosure  or  outer 
fence  is  often  a  hedge,  and  there  is  possibly  no  space  enclosed 
by  walls,  but  some  divisional  wall  having  a  suitable  aspect  is 
utilized  for  the  growth  of  peaches,  apricots,  &c.,  and  the  hedge 
merely  separates  the  garden  from  a  paddock  used  for  grazing. 
The  still  smaller  gardens  of  viUas  are  generally  bounded  by  a  wall 
or  wood  fence,  the  inner  side  of  which  is  appropriated  to  fruit 
trees.  For  the  latter  walls  are  much  more  convenient  and 
suitable  than  a  boarded  fence,  but  in  general  these  are  too  low  to 
be  of  much  value  as  aids  to  cultivation,  and  they  are  best  covered 
with  bush  fruits  or  with  ornamental  plants  of  limited  growth. 

Walks. — The  best  material  for  the  construction  of  garden 
v/alks  is  good  binding  gravel  The  ground  should  be  excavated 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more — the  bottom  being  made  firm  and 
slightly  concave,  so  that  it  may  slope  to  the  centre,  where  a  drain 
should  be  introduced;  or  the  bottom  may  be  made  convex  and 
the  water  allowed  to  drain  away  at  the  sides.  The  bottom  9  in. 
should  be  filled  in  compactly  with  hard,  coarse  materials,  such 
as  stones,  brickbats,  clinkers,  burned  clay,  &c.,  on  which  should 
be  laid  2  or  3  in.  of  coarse  gravel,  and  then  1  or  2  in.  of  firm 
binding  gravel  on  the  surface.  The  surface  of  the  walks  should  be 
kept  well  rolled,  for  nothing  contributes  more  to  their  elegance 
and  durability. 
All  the  principal  lines  of  walk  should  be  broad  enough  to  allow 


at  least  three  persons  to  walk  abreast;  the  others  may  be 
narrower,  but  a  multitude  of  narrow  walks  has  a  puny  effect. 
Much  of  the  neatness  of  walks  depends  upon  the  material  of 
which  they  are  made.  Gravel  from  an  inland  pit  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred; though  occasionally  very  excellent  varieties  are  found 
upon  the  sea-coast.  Gravel  walks  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds, 
either  by  hand  weeding,  or  by  the  use  of  one  of  the  many  weed 
killers  now  on  the  market.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the 
available  material  does  not  bind  to  form  a  close,  even  surface, 
and  such  walks  are  kept  clean  by  hoeing. 

Grass  walks  were  common  in  English  gardens  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  Dutch  taste,  but,  owing  to  the  frequent  humidity 
of  the  climate,  they  have  in  a  great  measure  been  discarded. 
Grass  walks  are  made  in  the  same  way  as  grass  lawns.  When  the 
space  to  be  thus  occupied  is  prepared,  a  thin  layer  of  sand  or  poor 
earth  is  laid  upon  the  surface  and  over  this  a  similar  layer  of 
good  soil.  This  arrangement  is  adopted  in  order  to  prevent 
excessive  luxuriance  in  the  grass.  In  many  modem  gardens 
pathways  made  of  old  paving  stones  lead  from  the  house  to 
different  parts.  They  give  an  old-fashioned  and  restful  appear- 
ance to  a  garden,  and  in  the  interstices  charming  little  plants  like 
thyme,  lonopndium  acaule,  &c.,  are  allowed  to  grow. 

Edgings. — Walks  are  separated  from  the  adjoim'ng  beds  and 
borders  in  a  variety  of  ways.  If  a  living  edging  is  adopted, 
by  far  the  best  is  afforded  by  the  dwarf  box  planted  closely 
in  line.  It  is  of  extremely  neat  growth,  and  when  annually 
clipped  win  remain  in  good  order  for  many  years.  Very  good 
edgings,  but  of  a  less  durable  character,  are  formed  by  thrift 
(Armeria  vulgaris),  double  daisy  {Bellts  perennis),  gentianella 
{Gentiana  acaulis)  and  London  pride  (Saxifraga  umbrosa), 
Cerastium  tomentosum,  Stackys  lavata  and  the  beautiful  ever* 
green  Veronica  rupestris  with  sheets  of  bright  blue  flowers 
close  to  the  ground,  or  by  some  of  the  finer  grasses  very  carefully 
selected,  such  as  the  sheep's  fescue  (JFestuca  ovina)  or  its 
glaucous-leaved  variety.  Indeed,  any  low-growing  herbaceous 
plant,  susceptible  of  minute  division,  is  suitable  for  an  edging. 
Amongst  shrubby  plants  suitable  for  edgings  are  the  evergreen 
candytuft  {Iheris  semperrirens),  Euonymus  radicans  variegata, 
ivy,  and  Euonymus  microphyllus — ^a  charming  little  evergreen 
with  small  serrated  leaves.  Edgings  may  also  be  formed  of 
narrow  slips  of  sandstone  flag,  slate,  tiles  or  bricks.  One 
advantage  of  using  edgings  of  this  kind,  especially  in  kitchen 
gardens,  is  that  they  do  not  harbour  slugs  and  similar  vermin, 
which  all  live  edgings  do,  and  often  to  a  serious  extent,  if  they 
are  left  to  grow  large.  In  shrubberies  and  large  flower-plots, 
verges  of  grass-turf,  from  i  to  3  ft.  in  breadth,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  border  and  width  of  the  walk,  make  a  very  handsome 
edging,  but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  more  than  an 
inch  and  a  half  above  the  gravel,  the  grass  being  kept  short  by 
repeated  mowings,  and  the  edges  kept  trim  and  well-defined 
by  frequently  clipping  with  shears  and  cutting  once  or  twice  a 
year  with  an  edging  iron. 

II.  Garden  Structures. 

Watts. — The  position  to  be  given  to  the  garden  walls  has 
been  already  referred  to.  The  shelter  afforded  by  a  wall,  and  the 
increased  temperature  secured  by  its  presence,  are  indispensable 
in  the  climate  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  production  of  all  the 
finer  kinds  of  outdoor  fruits;  and  hence  the  inner  side  of  a  north 
wall,  having  a  southern  aspect,  is  appropriated  to  the  more 
tender  kinds.  It  is,  indeed,  estimated  that  such  positions 
enjoy  an  increased  temperature  equal  to  ^'*  of  latitude — that 
is  to  say,  the  mean  temperature  within  a  few  inches  of  the  wall 
is  equal  to  the  mean  temperature  of  the  open  plain  7^  farther 
south.  The  eastern  and  western  aspects  are  set  apart  for  fruits 
of  a  somewhat  hardier  character. 

Where  the  inclination  of  the  ground  is  considerable,  and  the 
presence  of  high  walls  would  be  objectionable,  the  latter  may 
be  replaced  by  sunk  walls.  These  should  not  rise  more  than 
3  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ground  behind  them.  As  dryness  if 
favourable  to  an  increase  of  heat,  such  walls  should  be  either 
built  hollow  or  packed  behind  to  the  thickness  of  3  or  4  ft- 
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witb  rubbleitona,  flints,  brickbati  or  ■imilu'nutnul.lhoroughly    i 
dtaincil  at  boitam.    Foe  mere  putpOKi  ol  shelter  i  height  af    I 
6  or  )  fi.  will  genettlly  be  suSdent  for  Ihe  villi  oi  ■  gardeo,    i 
but  foe  Ihe  tniaiDg  of  frvit  tree*-  ic  is  laund  thai  dd  average 
height  of  13  ft.  it  tnoie  suitable.    In  gt-rdens  of  large  size  the    i 
nonhcm  or  prindpal  will  mty  be  i*  ft.,  and  the  side  walls  1 1  tl.  in 
height;  nbile  smijlei  areas  of  an  acre  or  so  should  have  the 
piincipal  nails  ii  and  the  side  walls  lo  (t.  in  height.    As  brick 
is  mare  easily  built  boUow  than  Uone.  it  is  to  be  preferred  foi 
garden  wallL    A  14-in.  hollow  wall  will  take  in  its  construction 
i3,Soo  bricks,  while  a  solid  o-io.  one,  with  pten,  will  lake  11,000; 
but  the  hollow  wall,  while  thus  only  a  little  more  costly,  will 

substantial    Bricks  aaam  be  too  well  burnt  for  garden  walls; 
the  harder  they  are  the  less  moiiture  will  they  iloorb.    Many 

t  absorbs  veiy  little  moislure,  or  In  Sunland 


qua 


ies)  ti 


y  required  length,  and  built  in  tegular  cc 
withth' 


eoce  of  training  over  their  surlace.    Conerele  walls,  properly  coped 

and  provided  with  a  trellis,  may  in  some  place*  be  cheapest,  and 

Ihcy  are  very  durable.   Common  lubbEe  walls  are  the  worst  of  all. 

The  coping  of  garden  walls  is  important,  both  for  the  preserva- 

It  should  not  project  less  than  from  a  to  >}  in.,  hut  in  wet 
districts  may  be  eitended  to  6  in.  Stone  copings  are  best, 
but  they  are  costly,  and  Fortiand  cement  Is  sometimes  sub- 
Itituted.  Temporary  coping  of  wood,  which  may  be  fixed 
by  means  of  permanent  iron  brackets  just  below  the  stone  coping, 
are  eilremely  useful  in  spring  [or  the  protection  o(  the  bloiioms 
of  fruit  trees.  They  should  be  g  in.  or  i  ft.  wide,  and  should 
be  put  on  during  qiring  before  the  blossom  buds  begin  to  eipand; 
they  should  have  attached  to  them  scrim  cloth  (a  sort  of  Ibin 
canvas),  which  admits  light  pretty  freely,  yei  li  sufficient  to 
ward  oS  ordinary  frosts;  ibis  canvas  is  lo  be  let  down  towards 
evening  and  drawti  up  again  la  the  tnoniing.  These  copings 
ihould  be  removed  when  they  are  of  so  further  utility  as  pro- 
lecion,  10  that  the  foliage  may  have  the  full  benefit  oi  tain 
».  Any  contri^ 


p  the  t 


mperati 


will  be  fou 

nd  sufficient. 

Standard  fruit  t 

■eei  mu 

St  be  left  to 

take  their 

Jiance;  and,  In 

deed  from  the  lat 

messo 

their  flower 

ing, they  a 

e  generally  m 

re  injunsl  by  blight,  and  by  drenching 

rains,  which  wash  away 

he  pollen  of  the 

Bowers 

than  by  the 

direct  eHe 

s  of  cold. 

Espalier 

ftiifj.-Subsidiary  to  walls  oa 

fruit  trees 

espalier  rails 

were  formerly  n: 

ployed,  am 

•re  still  used  in  many  gardens.    In  their 

simples 

arowofslende 

r  stakes  of  larcfa  c 

r  other 

into  the  g 

ound,  and  conj 

ected  by  a  sligbt  tod  or 

miet  at  top 

The  use  0 

iron  rails  has 

now  been  almost 

wholly 

discontinued 

mthec 


cssf ully  grappled  w 


which  a: 


Plaiil  /fcuMJ,— These  include  all  those  structures  ' 
more  intimately  associated  with  the  growth  of  ornamental 
plants  and  flowers,  and  comprise  conservatory,  plant  stove, 
greenhouse  and  the  subsidiary  pits  and  frames.  They  should 
be  io  erected  as  to  present  the  smallest  eitenl  of  opaque  suriace 
consistent  with  stability.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  early 
improvers  of  hot-house  architecture  substituted  metal  for  wood 
in  the  construction  of  the  roofs,  and  for  Ihe  most  part  dispensed 
with  back  walla;  but  the  conducting  power  of  the  melal  caused 
■  great  irreuularity  of  temperature,  which  it_was  found  difficult 


[CARI^N  STRUCTtniB 

id,  notwithstanding  tbe  elegance  of  mctilEe 
[rcumstance,  together  with  tbeir  greater  roO, 
osl  recent  authorities  to  give  tbe  prelcrcnrt  to 
imbination  of  the  two,  however,  show*  deiilr 
nuch  vaiiatioii  of  beat  oc  Ion  ol  lighl,  any  enia 


■heir  acta 


Md  fanei  ^h""um™ao!i' 


criL^*u>3 


IS  possible  intpervioiB  to 


,  while  the  ei 


.    The  m 


nclosing  material  is  necessarily  glass, 
ven  in  passing  through  transparent 


as  the  rays  oi  li^ 

k«  much  d  lia 
lion  to  tfK  disUKt 
placed  (a  the  |bs 
:t]y  will  its  functions  be  performed;  he«t  tht 
onsttucting  the  roofs  at  auch  an  angle  a  wS 
light,  esfieciaUy  lunligfat.  at  iIk  time  it  b  nxt 
s  In  glass  bouses  require  for  tbeir  fullest  ieniif- 
I  light  probably  than  even  oui  best  bo>-h«a 
transmitted  thnu^ 


■cry  dural 


iraHycc 


constructed  of  the  best  Baltic  piDC  timbs  n 
LI  the  whole  of  the  parts  should  be  Itj*  a  f^ 
mahy  houses,  cqxcially  tlnse  where  onuna 
K  01  no  consequence,  the  rafters  an  now  omitted,  or  ecjy  wri 
at  wide  intcrvall,  somewhat  stouter  lash-hon  being  adepl«l.ul 
stout  panes  of  glass  (usually  called  ii-oz.)  11  to  iS  is.  wi&,  udt 
use  ol.  Such  houses  are  very  lighL;  being  also  very  cJ™t  (Id 
requite  careful  venlDation.  The  glasa  roof  is  com 
so  as  10  form  a  uniform  plane  or  slope  from  back  IC 
houses  (fig.  1),  and  from  centic  lo  sides  in  qiai 
To  secure  the  greatest  possible  influx  of  light,  lom 
recommend  curvilinear  roofs;  but  Ibe  superiority  ol  that  ■ 
largely  due  to  the  absence  of  raften,  which  may  abs  he  A- 
pensed  with  In  plain  roofs.  They  are  very  opesBn  (a  hal' 
and  maintain.  Span  and  ridge^nd .furrow  reoli,  tbe  fan*  >°* 
mostly  preferred,  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  tor  Ihe  sdaW* 
of  light,  opcdalty  wMD  tlwy  arc  glaicd  to  witbta  a  lew  iait" 
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of  ibe  ground.  Tbey  an  bt  nude,  too,  to  eov«  b  toy  citent 
^  Jirea  wiLhout  mstunuig  walls.  lnd«d,  it  hit  bcvn  proposed 
to  support  juch  roots  to  a  great  eitent  upon  suspension  principles, 
the  InterpAl  columns  of  support  being  utilized  for  conducting 


degsnce  of  design,  but  it  is  necessarily  adopted  in  many  caseL 

In  gUxing,  the  greater  the  surface  of  glass,  and  the  less  space 
occupied  by  rafters  and  astragals  as  well  as  overlaps,  the  greater 
the  adniisiion  of  light.  Some  prefer  that  the  sash-ban  should 
be  grooved  instead  of  rehated,  and  this  plan  exposes  less  putty 
la  the  action  of  the  weather.  The  simple  bedding  of  the  glass, 
witbout  the  use  of  over  putty,  seems  to  be  widely  approved;  but 
the  |U*i  may  be  fixed  in  ■  variety  ol  other  ways,  some  of  which 
4R  patented. 

■O  aa  to  be  entered  from  tbe  drawinB-Eoom  or  boudoir.  But  when 
■O  sitiuled  it  is  apt  ID  suffer  from  the  liiade  of  the  building,  and 

Great  variety  of  design  is  admissible  in  the  coneervBtoryi  but  it 
ought  always  to  be  adapted  to  the  styte  of  the  mansion  cf  which  it 
is  a  profninent  appendaee.  Some  very  pleasing  examples  are  to  be 
net  with  which  have  (he  form  of  a  parallelogram  with  g  lightly 


•outh-westi  is  peefenUe!  If  these  aspects  cannot  be  Kcured,  the 
pisnts  selected  must  he  adapted  to  the  poHtion.  The  centnl  part  of 
the  house  may  be  devoted  to  permanent  plants:  the  side  stans  and 
open  VHXS  in  the  perrainent  beds  diouM  be  reserved  Tor  the 

temporary  ptant&  ^ 

Tbe  GnmkOMSt  is  a  atructuTt  designed  for 
exotic  planca  u  require  to  be  kept  during  wini 
considerably  above  the  freeiing-point.  The  be 
— '"■  -,  single  span  bdng  ^^" "' 


wide,  for  plsnli.  with  a  pathway  on  each  aide  4  ft,  wide,  and  a 
side  atai^e  4  ft.  wide,  the  »de  siaBcs  heinB  flat,  and  the  centre  Hue 


provide  isrger 

while  the  plants  can  becluaifiecl.  and  the  little  detaila  of  mLnagement 
more  conveniently  attended  to.  PeUrgDniums,cinermriu,  calceolarias, 
cyclamens,  rsmeuiai,  heaths,  roiefl  and  other  specialities  might  thus 
taaye  10  ibemHives  either  a  whole  hoiue  or  part  of  a  houae.  the  con- 

Th«  lean-to  house  is  in  most  respects  inferior  to  the  span^roofed  \ 
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■e  esdiy  wwmri  uid  k«rt  w»nn  OiMi    oii|:4mind»n*eiio»tlo..ihert 

»  wh  .a=, . ...» of  ,„-.  1.-  s;'i'"„s,s^dr,s^:" 

For  moR  gnienl  purpHcm  t  h<  houic 
fduild  imxc  luduL    Onf  ttt  of  ti 
inin«l  to  an  vched  trelUt  A. 
Another  Kt  it  planted  at  the 


HI  of  (he    A 

hfuh  icmpcrdlutr  l»  not  regujrH.  (*o  or  (lir«  pipe*  ninninft  th* 
«Eok  length  o(  Uie  houK  viU  iuSce.   The  Irout  nU  ifaauld  btbuilt 


probably 


■t  uKfuTCoi  the  paifom.    Thq  ai 
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It  (t.  K^,  (nd  </  uj  amnfimt  iatth.    Inxa  tb>  havoc 
~  nl  Iwt-smttr  pips  bekn  tha  b«b,  ud    sbjccIiciiiiUi  u 


■  3  tDi4ll.  vidr.by  loto    .    .      , .... , 

H«iii|i>dbctcdny  nmiH  ot  liM->mttr  pips  bekn  tha  bub,  ud  sbjmiciiiiUa  u  nulciplvuic  Ibc  chuoa  of  drip,  ud  the  cxchHton 
■yjng  tbesde  voitilaton.  Thc.wiUa  bcnarioelhc  caotnL  paihi  vl  Uflit  by  the  numavHH  lippiiictj  puiea  about  12  in.  tong  are  of 
an  archrd  or  ctottHl  ti>  admil  beat  from  the  cnaipben  bcLow  tha  coDVCDient  liae  for  laides  lifhti  of  tUa  dianctcr^  In  all  ptrdcfu 
beda.  SidapipFaarrocciwaiiaUydiapenaedvicbpbaat bdnf obtMjnal 
by  nwam  of  dot*  It  tbe  back  il  tbe  beda.  nnununiotuig  with  the 
c£aRiban.  TbcbedaandaoodiaelorplupgiDEpotpliiita.  Veotili' 
tien  ia  provided  at  aidea  and  loa  ^ 

Fila  and  Irama  oi  mwua  knda  an  fnciuentty  uMd  [or  iIk  cultl- 


defJvtd  liom  tbe  hot  bed  IB 


al  bed  aubiidea.  linio 
i  matFTialai  often  airequiml.    I 


Fio.  II,— Hoi-Bed  Thne-Li|ht  ?nc 


houaea  in  nneral  uae  an  aub 

roofed,  and  a>  fi|.  J,  lor  Icac 

aKiaratua.    The  orchard  houae  B  ainoi«  ine  m 

of  aU  aarden  atmcturea.    Tbeoe  bovaeanquinc 

Id  ea/ly  unneraoaa  to  induce  the  mon  delicate  van 

and  Exclaiinea  to  complete  ajul  ripen  tlieii  irowtb  bcft 


mora  tendrr  varwcin         Spao-roof  gardcD  II 

akjnd.  Tbetypeiof  ukSuI  •    "      ■  -■  ' 

■n  in  ig.  7,  for  ipao-  uoiiat 

without  the  hcatini  ,\^  cult 

mat  RDcnIly  uacfiil  ' 


cold,  a 


u  where 


I  Biid  hot  water  apfiafatua  i —  ....  _ 

licaifd  in  the  loreftoinft  lenurlOi  and  in 
luce  il  erown  in  Atuclurc*  more  or  le« 
F9  movable  Eivenhouiem  have  been  erected 
al  liic  BDJI  may  be  expoaed  to  tbe  aweeteiw 
ben  I  he  g\Mm  loof  ia  moved  to  an  adjoininc 


Pits  and  Prama.—'Thtse  are  uied  bolb  for  the  ^^ 

powth  and  wints- pro  lection  of  varioiu  kinda  of  orDamental  Thu 
planta,  for  the  growth  ol  such  fruit»  aa  cucumbcn,  melona  and 

Mrawbeirio.  and  lot  tht  fofdnf  of  vegetables.     When  heal  i>        Uaslmem  How*.— Muihroona  n 

nquiied,  it  ia  Ktmelima  sappUed  by  meaiu  ol  fermenting  dung,  celUn,  or  even  in  protected  ridgei 

omically  provided  by  hol-water  pipei,     PiU  of  many  different  the  north  aide  of  the  garden  w»U  triU  I 

lomt  have  btra  daigned,  but  it  may  be  auKdtnt  here  to  purpose,  though  a  ipan-roofcd  form 

0  which  out  be  recommended  for  genenJ  especially  if  the  building  itandi  apart. 
Tbe  internal . 


dcKribe  one  o 


nay  also  be  adopted, 


lo,  wintering  b*M;n™.  pUni.  «  youngpwB-     ^^[^5;^  i?lt.l'iridi™Lu'5l"(  (ft^lli^^','.''nd'^3  It' 
>wn.tG|.  10.    '"■^''iVP?""«PK™:'',''J'    wide  on  each  aide.    The  _!, 


Fic, 

o.— Vcniilated  Pla 

>  frae  cirt 

lalioo  of  air  Ihn 

St 

SSSStt 

alone  beneath  tl 

wcxiden  ir 

li.  «,pport.d  by 

dnina  from  the  i 

>m.  which  .hooldl 

b«^^rapcc'<iUy  whVn  cl 

being  opened.    Apitofthiac 

deep^Hun 

butTnthee 

s.-hF.t' 

rlio.lhicV 

and  ■sipfront;and  they  are 
lighli  and  aaihea.  (hough  the] 

light^lor  p. 

imvenient  (or  n 

>  in.  thick. 

.'±'s^n'^^'. 
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Uld  wiLh  the  meiiu  of  ^ving  luEidenl  vcnlililioa  (0  keep  Iht  lit  "^^i 

nmt.   Ii  ihoutd  iLio  be  luffidend)' nminodkiiu  la  peimii  of  tbe  uchLS 

fniit  being  nmmgcd  in  >iii^  Uyera  op  Ibe  ihdva  oi  tnyi.    A  tei^a- 

type  of  building  which  i«  becoming  incie«iingly  populir  lot  thii  Jjoritjil 

purpo«e,  »nd  which  it  in  minjr  respect*  lupetiot  to  the  older,  ud  lA^il 

bften  moie  expensive  atmctura,  ii  built  of  wood,  with  or  without  j'Mj~f 

brick  foundAtions,  ud  ii  thiddy  thitchcd  with  reedi  or  other  l^aa 

wn-coiiducting  m&terUl  extemilLy — on  willi  Aod  roof— while  t  foau. 

the  interior  U  iiutchlx>ard«L     VcntiUtion  ii  BfTorded  it  tbe  '  waw^ 

cndi,  luuilly  by  tilling  Uthi,  operjted  by  ■  cord.    Two  doon  d^Edi 

art  provided  nt  one  end — an  Inner,  nnd  an  tiutcr — the  inner  *^«^ 

being  glued  it  the  top  to  ulmit  light.   They  are  generally  ^wn-  d  lor  p» 

roofed,  aluut  6  It.  high  at  the  cavea,  and  B  or  lo  ft.  high  at  the  sonBoil) 

ridge,  according  to  width.  MDwttt 

Tlie  lenph  and  bceadth  of  theie  atara  ihould  be  grrvmtd  by  the  wie«  u 
onlyra'^^dS  ™"  Sin.  would" HH^Tbi"  if 


Et  the  bedt. 


1     Htttint  Attaraha. — Plant  boiua  were  formerly  bnted  in  ieSSS 

■  variely  of  way* — by  fementing  organic  matter,  lucb  u  dung,  eoH.^ 

by  imolie  fluea,  t>y  tteam  and  by  hot  water  drculitrng  in  Inn  1  tic  bn 

-pipei.     The  la»t-named  method  hai  proved  ao  aalitfaclory  Id  "  <*".■ 

practice  that  il  ii  now  in  genenl  lue  for  all  otdbary  purposes.  ten?» 

The  water  Is  healed  by  a  furnace,  and  b  conveyed  Itom  tbe  boiler  ,  fttLia 

btD  the  houKi  by  a  main  ot  "  flow  "  jnpe,  connected  by  meau  Jk  bom 

of  lyphon  branchei  with  at  many  pipet  ta  it  ii  intended  to  aerve.  T****™ 

When  cooled  il  I*  relumed  to  the  bcnler  by  anolbei  main  or  ^IB»■■ 

"return  "  pipe.    Heat  is  regulated  In  the  structures  by  meanaof  wAt^ 

valvei  on  tbe  various  branch  pipes.    The  flow  pipe  is  altacbed  i  asf  ilt 

to  the  boiler  al  itg  highest  point,  to  take  tbe  healed  water  ta  il  rtoW 

aicenda.    Tbe  reluio  (rfpe  Ii  connected  with  the  boiler  al  or  near  iriSiB 

iu  lowest  point.    The  bigheil  point!  of  the  pipes  ate  fitted  wilb  ?n£rf 
small  taps,  lor  the  removal  of  air,  which  would  reliid  drculalton 

il  allowed  to  remain.     Heating  hy  hot  water  may  be  said  to  *  t"!"" 

depend,  in  part,  00  tbe  influence  of  gravity  on  water  being  to  ■g'g^ 

some  eilent  overcome  by  heating  in  a  boiler.    It  ascends  the  c  lao^ 

flow   pipe  by  convection,  where  ils  onward  journey  would  i  wtoebr 

of  water  following,  and  the  suction  set  up  by  tbe  gravitation  intc  "otS 

the  boiler  of  the  cooled  water  by  the  return  pipe.    Tlie  powei  ™3 

of  the  iron  in  which  it  is  conveyed  is  high.  Il  is,  however,  prob- 
able that  conduction  is  to  some  eatent  a  factor  in  the  process. 
Pipes. — Il  il  a  miiiake  to  ttini  tbe  quantity  of  pifDog,  dna  il  ii  , 

surface  heated  moderately  than  a  smaller  surface  healed  excessively  SU.  are— 

In  viewof  the  fad  that  air  eipaods.  becomes  lighleT  and  riKs.  undei  ^ij  ob- 

the  influence  of  heal,  (he  pipes  ihould  be  lel  n^  the  Uddt.     I  nan^ii 

intended  lo  raise  the  temperature  ol  the  itTurtiirc,  they  should  bi  °*  "^ 
set  H  iron  or  brick  suppons  juii  clear  ol  wails,  earth  or  other  heat 

iteiial.   The  first: 

tnd  led  lead.    Flanged  joints  are  msde  lo  bolt  together 

rf  vulcanised  rubber. 

. — Their  are  numerous  types  of 


othen.    Pipes  of  a  In.,  a  in..  4  in.  and  6  in.  diameters  are  motllj  >^  >"* 

■■  -■■-  a  In.'dae  being  tKe  moit  convenient  for  nncral  purposei  -■■  -■-" 


raoailD 


Eh  exposure  as  possibk  to  the  actisn  c^  tbi.    , 
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too  fight,  and  needs  to  be  improved  by  the  tddition  of  heavier  nfeshes  of  the  sieve  along  with  the  earthy  particles.  Before  being 

or  clayey  materiaL    Sound  friable  loam  cut  one  sod  deep  from  used  the  turfy  ingredients  of  composts  should  lie  together  in 

the  surface  of  a  pasture,  and  stacked  up  for  twelve  months  in  a  heap  only  long  enough  for  the  roots  of  the  herbage  to  die,  not 

a  heap  or  ridge,  is  invaluable  to  the  gardener.    When  employed  to  decompose. 

for  making  vine  borders,  loam  of  a  somewhat  heavier  nature*  can  Manures  (see  Manuiie).— These  are  of  two  classes,  organic 

be  used  with  advantage,  on  account  of  the  porous  materials  and  inorganic— the  former  being  of  animal  and  vegetable,  the 

which  should  accompany  it.     For  stone  fruits  a  calcareous  btter  of  mineral  origin.   The  following  are  organic  manures: 

loam  is  best;  indeed,  for  these  subjects  a  rich  calcareous  loam  ^          ^                  ^^    t  ^t.      -    ^  j        ,^             .. 

...^  :-  .  .N..r«  aw>A  ..'mr^u  .*.»•  /..nn^*  K-  ..,*«.««^     c^»>»k.»  rofni-^wtf  moMtirt  consists  of  the  mixed  dung  of  horses  and  cattle 

used  ma  pure  and  simple  sUte  cannot  be  surpasxd.    Somewhat  thrown  together,  and  more  or  leas  soaked  with  liquid  drainings  of  the 

heavy  loams  are  best  for  potUng  pme  apples,  for  melons  and  suble  or  byre.    It  is  no  doubt  the  finest  stimulant  for  the  growth  of 

strawberries,  fruit  trees  in  pots,  &c.,  and  may  be  used  with  the  plants,  and  that  most  adapted  to  restore  the  fertile  elements  which 

addition  of  manures  only;  but  for  omamenul  plants  a  loam  the  i^nts  have  abstracted  from  exhausted  soUs.    This  manure  is 

to  work.  Loam  which  contains  much  red  matter  (iron)  should  manure;  and.  in  its  partiallv  decomposed  sute,  as  afforded  by  ex- 
be  avoided.  hausted  hot  beds,  it  is  weO  adapted  for  garden  use.  It  b  most 
Sand  is  by  itself  of  UtUe  value  except  for  striking  cuttings,  bcnefid^  on  cold  stiff  soils.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  lie  too  k>ng 
f<%r  wtiiVk  TMirr^AM  An«  M«.n  .k.r«x  ..'lul*  ..n^  !.  t^^mU^^.  »Za  wnnioved  wheH  ffcsh,  as  It  Will  thett  heat  Violently,  and  the  ammonia 
for  which  purpose  fine  dean  sharp  sdver  sand  is  the  best;  and  j,  th^  dHven  off.    To  avoid  this,  it  should  be  turned  over  two  or 

a  somewhat  coarser  kind,  if  it  is  gntty,  is  to  be  preferred  to  three  times  if  practicable,  and  weU  moistened— preferably  with 

the  comminuted  sands  which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  farm-yard  drainings. 

learthy  matter.     River  sand  and  the  sharp  grit  washed  up  .  Cavt  dunt  is  less  fertilizing  than  horse  dung,  but  being  slower  in 

«A«n**:mM  Kw  »h«  r^aA  et^A  ar*  «<r/>«iUn»  motrr:.!.  t^r  latn'ns  >'»  actioH  it  IS  fflore  dufsble:  it  IS  also  coowr,  and  theruore  better 

sometimes  by  the  road  side  are  exceUcnt  materials  for  Uymg  for  hot  dry  sandy  soiU.   Thoroughly  decayed,  it  is  one  of  the  best  of 

around  choice  bulbs  at  plantmg  Ume  to  prevent  ccnUct  with  aU  manures  for  mixing  iacompoeU  for  florists'  flowers  and  other 

earth  which  is  perhaps  manure-tainted.     Sea  sand  may  be  choice  plants. 

advantageously  used  both  for  propagating  purposes  and  for  _,  ^»«  ««*/  ".very  powerful,  containinj  more  nitrogen  than  hone 

mixing  in  compct.     For  the  growth  of  pot  pl"t.  »«d  i,  .„  ?S,|i.g„!'',T±'Jr??M*b?,5S?i."fe 

essential  part  of  most  composU,  m  order  to  give  them  the  needful  portion  of  earth.   When  weeds  are  thrown  to  the  pigs,  this  fermenu- 

porosity  to  carry  off  all  excess  of  moisture  from  the  roots.    If  tion  becomes  specially  desirable  to  kill  their  seeds. 

the  finer  earthy  sands  only  are  obtainable,  they  must  be  rendered  Nighi^soU  is  an  excellent  manure  for  all  bulky  crops,  but  reouires 

^^r'^r.'^frr'^K^t-^'^'^"-  ^-»i^r'  uiSi^^^ri'it?£2n?»rdisJ;^^^^ 

IS  best  for  aU  plants  hke  heaths,  which  need  a  pure  and  lasUng  be  used,  as  it  dispeU  the  gr«iter  part  of  thi  ammonia.    When 

peaty  compost.  prepared  by  drying  and  mixing  with  various  substances,  night-soil 

Peat  soil  is  largely  employed  for  the  culture  of  such  plants  *■  *old  as  desiccated  night-soil  or  native  guano,  the  value  of  which 

as  rhododendrons,  axjdeas^  h^ths,  &c.     In  districts  where  ^^S^tt^iS^rFs^n*  ^fvTJiSu*;^  5%^^^^^^^ 

heather  and  gntty  sod  predominate,  the  peat  sod  is  poor  and  especially  for  fruit  trees  in  pots.    It  is  rapid  in  its  actibnT  Sitiii 

unprofitable,  but  selections  from  both  the  heathy  and  the  effects  are  not  very  permanent.   J2ap«  ^tu<  is  somewhat  similar  in  its 

richer  peat  soils,  collected  with  judgment,  and  stored  in  a  dry  character  and  action.                         ^ 

part  of  the  compost  yard,  are  essenUal  ingredienu  in  the  culUva-  JtmSi  *^""P**T?*  ?*  »"""'"«  with  decided  advantage  both.to 

!Vf                l'^ia          l.l/^        t..!.         J  vegetable  crops  and  to  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  to  flowers.    For  turnips 

Uon  of  many  choice  pot  planu,  such  as  the  Cape  heaths  and  bSe  manureMs  invaluable.    The  effects  of  bones  are  no  douU 

many  of  the  Austrahan  plants.    Many  monocotyledons  do  well  mainly  due  to  the  phosphates  they  conuin.  and  they  are  most 

in  peat,  even  if  they  do  not  absolutely  require  it.  effectual  on  dry  soils.    Tney  are  most  quickly  available  when  (U^ 

Leaf-mould  is  eminently  suited  for  the  growth  of  many  free-  *»!?:***  *"  •"^phuric  acid.                           u        ,   _,       ^          »_ 

.jI 1 .. ^_:.ii      .u  -  •.  L      u    -      'J     •.!-    .  ui  Cuano  is  a  valuable  manure  now  much  employed,  and  may  be 

growing  plants,  «peciaUy  when  it  has  been  mixed  with  stable  applied  to  almost  every  kind  of  crop  with  decldiJdadvantage:    It 

manure  and  has  been  subjected  to  fermentation  for  the  forma-  should  be  mixed  with  six  or  eight  times  its  weight  of  loam  or  ashes, 

tion  of  hot  beds.    It  any  state  most  plants  feed  greedily  upon  charred  peat,  charcoal-dust  or  some  earthy  matter,  before  it  is 

it,  and  when  pure  or  free  from  decaying  wood  or  slicks  it  is  a  f  PR1I«*  ^^  *^«  «>»».  "  (rom  its  causticity  it  is  otherwise  not  unlikely 

«-«,  «.(•  :n«-Li;«n»  ;«  <^»,n^*..  K.,*  ;•  ;-  ^  i;«ku  ♦«  ».»^».*«  ^o  *""  ***"  «njure  the  plants  to  which  it  is  administered.     Peruvian 

very  safe  ingredient  m  composts;  but  it  is  so  hable  to  generate  gua„o  is  obtained  from  the  excreta  of  South  American  sea-birds,  and 

fungus,  and  the  mycelium  or  spawn  of  certain  fungi  is  so  injurious  fish  guano  from  the  waste  of  fish.    Both  are  remarkable  for  the 

to  the  roots  of  trees,  attacking  them  if  at  all  sickly  or  weakened  quantity  of  nitrates  and  phosphates  they  contain. 

by  drought,  that  many  cultivators  prefer  not  to  mix  leaf-mould  .  ^M<^  </««£  approachwiguano  in  its  power  as  manure.    It  shouki 

J:.u  *ul  Jiii  ...«^  f^,  w^^^^w.^^*  ru«*-    —  ....^k^  «-  ^k^.v^  be  laid  up  in  ndges  of  good  loamy  soil  m  alternate  layers  to  form  a 

with  the  soil  used  for  permanent  pUnts,  as  peaches  or  choice  compost,  which  Wom?s  a  valuable  stimulant  for  any  very  choice 

ornamental   trees.     For   quick  growing   plants,   however,   as  subjects  if  cautiously  used.    The  dung  of  the  domcstk:  fowl  is  very 

for  example  most  annuals  cultivated  in  pots,  such  as  balsams,  similar  in  character. 

cockscombs,    globe-amaranlhs   and   the   like,    for   cucumbers,  Horn,  hcof-panngs,waoUai  rags,  fish,  Uubber  And  bl^^^ 

^^A  fr^w.  .,rx..«]r  .»r»  «..rwx^>^  rsU..».  .......11..    !»  .•-  ^ ^Ai^^u.  mcnt  With  suIphuHC  acid,  art  all  good  Hianurcs.  artd  shouW  bc  utilued 

and  for  young  soft-wooded  plants  generally,  it  is  exceedingly  jf  readily  obtainable. 

useful,  both  by  preventing  the  consolidation  of  the  soil  and  as  Liouid  manure,  consisting  of  the  drainings  of  duna-heaps.  subles. 
a  manure.  The  accumulations  of  light  earth  formed  on  the  cowsneds.  &c.,  or  of  urine  collected  from  dwelling  nouses  or  other 
surface  in  woods  where  the  leaves  faU  and  decay  annually  are  •ourctn,  is  a  most  valuable  and  |X)werful  stimuUnt,  and  can  be 
le.f-n.ouW  of  the  line,.  quaU.y.  Leaves  collects  in  ,h.  autumn  .7ot^",Stfj;.t^„"l?:'d2!o='io^'tr™Il^^ 
and  stored  in  pits  or  heaps,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  sod,  is  formed,  which  should  then  be  fixed  by  sulphuric  acid  or  gypsum; 
make  beautiful  leaf-mould  at  the  end  of  about  twelve  months,  or  it  may  be  applied  to  the  growing  crops  alter  being  freely  diluted 
if  frequently  drenched  with  water  or  rain  during  this  period.  with  water  or  absorbed  in  a  ,comp<»t  heap.  Liquid  manures  can  be 
/^/.«aA/.*/e  «»  »:«*.. f*.  ^t  *u^  f/x...<.»:««  :«»^.v»r.  :.  ,r.*,^..»  readily  made  from  most  of  the  solid  manures  when  required,  simply 
Com/.w/wre  mixtures  of  the  foregoing  ingredients  m  varying  ^  acfmixture  with  water.  When  thus  artificially  compounded, 
proportions,  and  in  combination  with  manures  if  necessary,  unless  for  immediate  use.  they  should  be  made  strong  for  con- 
so  as  to  suit  particular  plants  or  classes  of  plants.  The  chief  veniencc  of  storage,  and  applica  as  required  much  diluted, 
point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  making  these  mixtures  is  not  to  The  following  are  inorganic  manures: 

#-/>mK:n«  in  tUm  .«.«•  r.».«.N^e*  ««.,  Ky^:..  *k.*  »*>  .«••»«%»:.»:/.  Ammonta  is  the  most  powerful  and  one  of  the  most  important  of 
combine  m  the  same  compost  any  bodies  that  are  antagonistic  ^^^  constituents  of  manlires  generally,  since  it  is  the  chV  source 
in  their  nature,  as  for  example  hme  and  ammonia.  In  making  whence  plants  derive  their  nitrogen.  It  is  largely  supplied  in  all  the 
up  composts  for  pot  plants,  the  fibrous  portion  should  not  be  most  fertilizing  of  organic  manures,  but  when  required  in  the  in- 
removed  by  sifting,  except  for  small-sized  pots,  but  the  turfy  organic  state  must  be  obtained  from  some  of  the  salts  of  ammonia,  as 

portions  should  be  broken  up  by  hand  and  distributed  in  smaller  ^^'^  sulphate,  the.  munate  or  the  phosphate,  all  of  which,  being 

i~  L  N/  a  oiivuiu  u«  ui^iivcii  ui/  ujr  imiiu  aiiu  uiatiiuuiw      9uiaii«;i  „tremcly  energetic,  require  to  be  used  with  great  caution.    These 

or  larger  lumps  throughout  the  mass.     When  sifting  is  had  »U8  of  ammonia  may  be  used  at  the  rate  of  from  2  to  j^  cwt.  per  acre 

recourse  to,  the  fibrous  matter  should  be  rubbed  through  the  as  a  top-dressing  in  moist  weather.    When  dissolved  in  water  they 
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fnftini,  inumuch  u  ii  lavei  no  open  ipacei  ia  Ihe  wood.  The 

ofl  horiionully  or  neMK  m  in  ■ 

It  ■  >lil  ii  cut  in  Ilie  barL  /,  /,  > 


to.— Rqot-enItii|J 
Woody  p£m. 
(rafted  by  iaiertlnf  yoaiif  ihaoli  isto  the  Beck  oC  one  ol  tht  ^M 

itleieh  kind  mpectiveiy — the  belt  meUvd  o(  doiaf  K^xt 

It  1  (cliapilir  leetioa  nor  the  upper  end  of  ibe  not.  jun  iutt 

fh  to  admit  Ibe  yoiiDf  ibDot  when  ili^tly  pmd  any  <■  no 

ude(  10  ^ve  it  a  Bnilar  [onn.  la  thecaieallarieiKXKlypliaoikB 
worked  TBr  M)  the  (nltednott.  after  the  opentiooHcoapktii 
c  planted  ia  aunery  bcdt.  lo  that  Ihe  upper  budioaly  an  opaad 
the  atmotpheie,  ai  ihown  in  the  fifan. 

me  of  a  bud  of  a  chotce  wiwiy 

, ^ firmly.     Stone  Eniilt.  wck  u 

lerrieA,  Ar.,  arc  uauatly  prwia^Ied  ia  Iha 
many  other  F^anta.    In  the  pnpapti^ 

.,  in  theopenair,  it  butual^iloaeiaj*^ 
-""'ioed  [or  the  (oUowing  ymiROM- 


jfxna'S^; 

kni.aiai^  The  Wi  at  wood  a  muai  be  Bntly  with*!** 
:  taken  that  Iba  bud  adfaena  irtieBy  Is  ATtoMtor*^ 
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u  ir  ktpt  fixn  b^  nbaiutB]  titty  help  to  oppl^ 

but  di0icijtt  ubjecta  inould  have 


ia  iny  liihtiih  ttiuSy 

thaniiihry  nU-dnlml  pati.  ■  poni 

pliticuhr  plut*  tnade  very  Biidy.  ( 


month  or  ti<  weeki  i  Such  diEcull  elli 

kaiTe-to  allov  for  the  cl  whUi  la  plMed  o 

•ucceidul,  the  bod  cattlof  pot,  Md 

udii«d  to  the  wood.  tliiu  oe  oittiiiB, 

thrown  out.  iDd  ID  (x  thoufh  reotingln 

lui  been  left  Ear  \hr  puTpoK.  fa«ll-gUM.  find  It 

To  be  turrcBftil  the  uperatioa  ihould  be  petfoRBed  wilh  *  quick    ooce  on  the  eini*- 

woulAapceniEthey  weieicltlors  tlineeipoKd.or  iltbeiudn*    i"<ii1  loil  (or 

forced  in  like  ft  wedge^  TheuiuoniteffecteouiD^ETvflins.by  mcftp*    umn  to  [raw  In 

of  iheorEftnicabkHporcunbium,  ftodtheleittluiudieturtKduiiti]     (Bg.  aa,  cj, 

tiK  Inner  buk  of  the  ihield  ii  nieiied  ud  End  Hiiiut  it  tlie  better.        Hirdy    nliDti. 

TreettobeironintbeloriBolftbutbftnuHuUybuddedlovdown  ■    '     K    . 

on  the  iteni  of  the  itock  u  near  the  root  u  poiAile  Is  obvbte  the 

devekwmcnt  of  wUd  uickeii  liter  on.   Stftndifd  trcee.  bovever,  are 

buddedoaaiturdy  youii(iho«dOBe  to^the  top.    In  citbcr  caee  tha  ' 

nocka  ibould  have  been  carefutlr  plaaHd  at  knat  the  wevkmi 

November  when  the  wotk  b  to  be  done  in  Iha  open  air  the  lollowliit 

July  or  AuguU. 

II.  By  fimiKJt  CuMiati.— PrapiniicKi  by  cultiiwi  !•  the  mode 
of  incTcaie  maS  coirmonly  adapted,  neit  to  that  by  indi.  It  ia 
efTecltd  by  lakini  a  ponion  from  a  branch  or  ahooc  o(  the  plant, 

and  placing  it  in  iTie  KiiL.    Then  are  peat  dilferencn  K  *-  "' 

in  Ihc  lereclion  and  Irealmint  of  cuttinja.     Sgmetimi 
tenfyihoMa,  aaia  fertna  (fi|.ai.a),in 


wellMiraiiied  [ 

■i^aboulaadeepaithe  lentlh  of  theci 

tbe  udy  peat  •oil  ii 


Lcin;  of  dcu  ibarp 
•pec^y  pRpand 


way  both  in  ipring 

I].  By  Ltat 
CMllimii.—Ktiiy 
planu  may  be  pco- 
■■^pUni- 


ES^^ 


i±i^:Si:\ 


i  audi  hatd'leawl  plani 


Etimiria,  PoaMl^aai  and  their  alliei,  and  audi  haid-leav 

aa  rtagjtlraila  Ot.  'i.  t).    The  leavei  are  beu  ukea  ofl 

bue  whole,  and  abould  be  planted  in  well-drained  landy  aou:  in 

due  time  liiey  fom  toota,  and  uliimitel)'  froni_toBie  l«ent  bud 


readily  from  fnpnenu  of  the 
veist  and  ribi,  and  planted  ec 
•ubjecta  may  aln  "-  '— '  '- 
meana  of  bttle  p 


civ  fram 

IM  (^nl.    The  in 

Gwainlac  begoniu.,Ac.,  now 
a  cut  ciesn  throurn  the  thick 


m  by  Cutt 


cervala.  and  from  theae  poin 

itund.  So  of  the  mode    noduced  (l><.  14). 

_■ . ._.        ,^    B,     g^^      CiiUint' 

.      ..., ,  inta,  which  ai  ■■    ■ 

nd  othni  anin  after  beinacuc  acroia  may  be  aplit  u[ 


,f;Wt    E?"^ 


■  'wtkl 


of  acullinguplojuttbelowtbenodeorioint  (Ri.».t.il.it/ The    tiooed.     The  audaf  iferaaifi  Ii  lo  F1C.94.— Leal-Propagatlonot 


•malleat  i»ece  of  Ti 
hardy  aubjt 


however^  thla  tuppena;  It  L  , ,__  _  

nuana^KStferlnalancc. will|nw.  Tbenaato  (heroi 

in  euttlnp  now  readily  enou|h  if  planied  ouldoora  in  be  req 

■oaie  pnlerrioE  ihade.  olhera  aunddne,  wlule  leia  and  in 

muilbeeciveted^nilhnbcll-flaKOCniuUbeinachiie  thai  t1 


h  boilom  heat,  or  m 


eand  10  faciliuto  tbtir  notinE  (fig.  ».  t).    Cutlinfi  ahouM  in  all    1 
cam  be  taken  from  hcslthy  pUnti.  and  Iron  ahoota  of  a  madcnW    I 
dcgRC  of  vigour.    It  ii  alio  important  to  aelect  leafy  ^rowtht.  and    I 
not  such  aa  willatoncerun  up  toRower.  Voun; ibootawhich  have 
become  moderalcly  firm  pnenlly  make  the  beat  cuttinta.  but  lonw- 
timet  the  very  Boflett  ihoota  alrike  more  readily.    For  all  indoor 

at  any  lioie  during  the  aummer  moniha  La  aln  favourabie  if  cuttings 

Cullinei  ol  deciduoiii  planit  ibould  bs  taken  off  after  the  fan 


drained  lOil  about  Ihe  end  ol  October  or  «i1y  i 
Cuttingiof  KTOwinK  plant  1  are pieparrd  byre 


:a.  and  then  aelect  aa  many  piecea  of  the  Bouter  nota  ai  may 
ind.    Theie  aie  cut  up  into  hall.inch  lenithi  (more  or  leaa), 

:  upper  end  ol  the  toot  culling  may  be  level  wiih  ihe  aoil  or 
t  covered  bif  it.  The  poti  ihould  be  watered  ao  la  to  lellle  Ihe 
i  be  placed  in  Ihe  clow  almoaphere  of  Ihe  procagaling  ptt  or 
aihere  Ihey  will  need  tcarceiy  any  water  nal?!  Ihe  bvot  are 
ahini  Ihrounh  the  aurface. 


t  roae  amongal  ikniba. 
f  propagalion  ia  put  i^ 

The  method  in  the 


1,  bawcvcr,  tbc  b«Mr,    finger,  tt 
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InliDajunbonaililbcinrfueinnunHybeilL   The  root  cuctipii    uwihcr  let  of  roots  Uchcr  op  Ibc  ball  must  be  Ud  out  ia  (I* 

of  nue-itocki »«  prrpmit  »iid  ii™tid  ip  ■  iiimkr  way.  ,      „„„j  „„  |^  ,i_^  4oolhef  ontU  tbi  whole  ol  the  raou.  iha 

IS.  By  Cuiinii  nfsiniU  £)«.— Thu  mode  o(  pcDpacation  ii    ™/ V.    i  ^  u3j j      i_i  ^  ^^^   -     u  ^M^ 

by  Sildhg  the  ri^ni  yoJri  b^nchc  into  .hort  kBphTSch  con-    c«i(ully  twd,  .re  tmbedded  u  fiiDily  u  may  be  m  iht  toil,  -kd 

twiiag  one  weU-outurcd  bud  w  eyr,  with  a  ifaort  ponion  o(  the    any  now  receive  anotber  geatk  treading.     The  Mem  ^msll 

uern  above  and  below,     neil  be  lupportcd  peimantnlly,  diher  by  one  Kale  ot  by  Ihne, 

^™?iT'S.S!^    »ccoiduig  10  iu  si«.  The  cicavatlon  will  no-  be  filled  iv  abM 

S™fcng  in  tWt  OH    two-thirdi  perhapj;  and  if  so  the  tree  may  have  a  ih«n^ 

cut    Irom    the    ripcntd    good  walering.  ufijdent  lo  lelile  (he  nil  doiely  abooi  iu  nea. 

leaHcH  wood.    The  eya    Ailer  Iwenly-tonr  houn  the  bole  may  be   tevcUnI  in,  with 

'      hJL  '  li"  S*"'^    moderate  Ueadin^,  if  the  water  hai  soaked  well  in,  the  nrha 

{iu  ol  liiht  .Sr™kh    t«l=«  l^l  ^'^  "«'  ""'  '^'^  upwaida  towards  the  stem  of  Ik 

re.  plac^  in  a  ^  bed    tree.    In  (lan^ilanting  liecs  of  the  ornamental  das,  loi  »cd 

!        ■-    __j     be  attempted  in  respetl  to  providing  new  soil,  although  the  irf 

should  be  made  IS  congenial  aspracticable.   Generally speakist 

Iruit  trees  are  best  tran^lanted  when  three  oc  four  years  of  ifc, 

I    in  whidi  time  the/  will  have  acquired  the  shape  given  by  tk 

nurseryman,  who  generally  tian^lints  his  stock  each  wtia 

to  produce  large  maues  of  root  fibres.     Nowadays,  howew, 

'    quite  large  trees,  chiefly  of  an  ornamental  charatler,  and  peiii(a 

I    weighing  several  tons,  are  lifted  with  a  targe  ball  i^  soil  atttrfard 

.    to  the  rooli,  by  meam  o[  a  special  tree-hfting  machiu,  aad  in 

readily  tnosferred  from  one  put  of  the  garden  to  aniKher,  a 

wSi'Sitbid'^iiS™    "«n  fof  *  <ii«"'«  "'  ««""  "So.  wlhout  seriou.  isjuj. 

the  leal  which'  ii  left  on    Tbc  best  season  for  tranqilanting  deciduous  trees  it  dDri4 

the    culling,    the    oW     (he  eariy  autumn  months.    As  regards  evergreens  opiiiiooi  an 

"i"^  i!r    ^.1.      '^    divided,  some  prelcrring  August  and  Seplembcr,  olheis  Airi 

Pif^.^T^','','.')?  T^    orMav.   Thev  can  be  sSccallully  planted  at  dtb^r-periodiw 

3  are  at  all  difficult  lo  recoove  tl»  ^tfiq 

ana  aiABu'^h^uiSa  In  Iraiuplanting  smaller  subjects,  such  as  planu  for  the  floio 

plani^may  be  inaesSsi  S^'<'«°.  ""uth  leu  effort  is  required.    The  plant  must  be  Efud 

-u.iinr  of  aaik  Eve.         •iih  'he  aid  of  a  brisk  with  as  liide  injury  to  its  rootlets  ai  possible,  and  cMefuUy  lO 

-UKing  oi  3ingie  eye.         ^^^^^^  ^^^     ^^^^  ^^  .^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^.^  ^^^  .^  ^^^^  .^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

the  tiee-gniwlng  •oft-wooded  plants  may  alio  be  grown  from  cut-    pressed  close  by  the  hand.   For  moving  small  plants  tbc  ptdei 


B   leal  led    < 


poKd.    In  Ibis  way_the    for  subjects  w 


deH/edi  and  in  the  case  ol 'opj™ie-leaved  plants' two  cutting« 


loints  of  th 

^°cr'len''be' made  Uo^  on^'iSBl'™s^Ili'ne''tbe' itein"lo'i«i-  Pt'f*t"i«  to  Uie  hand-fork.    For  larger  masses,  such  atninil- 

tudanally,  each  cutting  consftiinv  ol  a  ]«Af  aiwl  a  perfect  bud  growing  herbaceous  plants,  a  spade  or  diggfog-foik  win  be 

aiuch^  to  hall  the  thiciiMa  of  iBe  nem.  requisite  and  the  soil  may  be  trodden  down  with  the  feet. 

Phtliiit  and  Traniplanliiti, — Id  prepanng  a  fruit  tree  for  When  seedlings  of  vigorous  plants  have  to  be  "  pricknl  onl,' 

traoqilaniation,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  open  a  trench  a  dibble  or  dibber  is  the  best  implement  to  be  used.  The  gniiu! 

round  it  ai  a  distance  of  from  3  to  4  ft.,  according  to  size.  The  being  prepared  and,  if  necessary,  enriched,  and  tbe  surface  nudt 

trencb  should  be  opened  to  about  two  spades'  depth,  and  any  Gne  and  smooth,  a  hole  is  made  with  the  dibble  deep  enosfh  aid 

coarse  roots  which  may  eitend  thus  far  from  the  trunk  may  be  large  enough  to  receive  the  roots  o(  [he  seedling  i^anis  witWa 

cut  dean  ofl  with  a  shaip  knife.    The  soil  between  the  trench  doubling  them  up,  and  the  hole  i>  Glled  in  by  working  the  xd  dx 

and  the  stem  is  to  be  reduced  as  far  as  may  leem  necessary  or  to  the  plant  with  the  point  of  the  dibble.    The  pricking  out  d 

practicable  by  means  of  a  digging  fork,  the  roots  as  soon  as  they  seedlings  in  pots  in  the  propsgallng  pit  is  efiected  in  a  timilu 

are  Ubenled  being  £ied  on  one  side  and  carefully  preserved,  way.    The  plants,  indeed,  often  require  to  be  removed  and  xt 

By  working  in  this  way  all  round  the  hall,  the  best  roots  will  be  from  )  in.  to  i  in.  apart  before  they  have  become  soSdcBily 

got  out  end  preaerved,  and  the  hall  lightened  of  all  superfluous  developed  to  admit  of  being  handled  with  any.  degree  of  ladUly, 

beneath  the  hall,  and  il  it  does  not  tilt  readily,  it  will  ptobably  In  delicate  cases,  sucb  as  seedling  gloxinias  and  befoiiias,  it  h 

be  found  that  a  root  has  struck  downward!,  which  will  have  to  best  to  lift  the  little  seedUng  on  the  end  of  a  flatlid  poiUnl 

be  sought  out  and  cut  through.  Whenever  practicable,  it  is  best  slick,oileacle[t  at  the  apei,  pressing  this  into  the  new  soflwtoi 

to  secure  a  hallo!  earth  round  Ihe  roots.  On  the  tree  being  lifted  the  pbni  is  to  Ix  placed,  and  liberating  it  and  closing  ihceutk 

from  its  hole  the  roots  should  be  examined,  and  all  which  have  about  it  by  the  aid  of  a  similar  stick  held  in  tbe  other  hand, 

been  severed  roughly  with  the  qiade  should  have  the  ends  cut  Pouint  and  RcfaUini. — Ganlen  pots  are  made  with  a  an- 

smooth  with  the  knife  to  facQitate  the  emission  of  fibres.    The  patalively  large  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  those  oi  the  largDl  iIi 

tree  can  then  be  traniported  to  its  new  position.  Tbe  hole  for  its  have  also  holes  at  the  side  near  the  botlon 

reception  should  be  of  sufficient  depth  to  allow  the  base  of  tbe  are  to  prevent  tbe  toil  becoming  satu. 

ball  of  earth,  or  of  the  roots,  to  stand  so  thaLthe  point  whence  the  rated   ^   soured   with   superabuni 

uppermost  roots  spring  from  the  stem  may  be  a  or  j  in.  below  water.      To  prepare  the  pot  for  the 

(he  general  surface  leveL   Then  the  bottom  being  regulated  so  plant,   a   brtudish   piece  of  potsherd, 

as  to  leave  the  soil  tather  highest  in  the  centre,  the  plant  is  to  called  a  "  crock,"  is  placed  o       '* 

be  set  in  the  hole  in  the  position  desired,  and  steadied  there  by  large  hole,  and  if  there  be  aid 

hand.    Neat  the  tools  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  ball  arc  to  they  also  are  covered.      The  bottom 

besought  out  and  laid  outwattb  in  lines  radiating  from  the  stem,  crock  is  made  from  a  piece  of  a  broken 

beingdistributcd  equally  on  allsidesas  ncarlyaslhiscanbedone;  garden  pot,  and  is  laid  with  the  con- 

soitie  fine  and  suitable  good  earth  should  be  thrown  amongst  vei  aide  upwards;  then  comes  a  layer  p,(j_  ^—Sjctioaof  Pot 

tibe  root^  as  (hey  are  thus  being  placed,  and  worked  in  veil  of  irregular  pieces  of  CTock  ot  various         diowhH  CrodkL 

up  10  tbe  base  of  tbe  hall.    The  soil  covering  the  roots  may  be  siies,  about  t  in.  deep  in  a  $-in.  pot, 

gently  pressed  down,  but  the  tree  should  not  be  pulled  up  and  i  in.  in  an  it.io.  or  ii-in.  pot,  &c.     Tbe  mode  oftndjifa 

o  settle  the  loiL    This  done,  poti*ihowaiiiG|.tli.  Afe^i^tbeaiUMtlumpabintbcoaUi 
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edge  of  the  heap  of  potting  soil  are  spread  over  the  crocks. 
The  same  end,  that  of  keeping  the  finer  partides  of  the  soil  from 
mixing  with  the  drainage  crocks,  may  be  attained  by  shaking 
in  a  little  clean  moss.  A  handful  or  two  of  the  soil  is  then  put 
in,  and  on  this  the  plant  with  its  roots  spread  out  is  to  be  set,  a 
trifle  higher  than  the  plant  should  stand  in  the  pot  when  finished 
off;  more  soil  is  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  pressed  firmly  with 
the  fingers,  the  base  of  the  stem  being  just  below  the  pot-rim, 
and  the  surface  being  smoothed  off  so  as  to  slope  a  little  outwards. 
When  finished  off,  the  pots  shoidd  be  watered  well,  to  settle  the 
soil;  but  they  should  stand  till  the  water  has  well  drained  away, 
since,  if  they  are  moved  about  while  the  fresh  soil  is  very  wet, 
there  will  be  a  risk  of  its  becoming  puddled  or  too  much  con- 
solidated: Larger  plants  do  not  need  quite  such  delicate  treat- 
ment, but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  handle  the  roots  roughly. 
The  soil  for  these  may  be  somewhat  coarser,, and  the  amount  of 
drainage  material  more  ample.  Larger  bodies  of  soil  also  require 
to  be  more  thoroughly  consolidated  before  watering;  otherwise 
they  would  settle  down  so  as  to  leave  an  unsightly  void  at  the 
pot-rim. 

Some  plants,  especially  when  potted  temporarily,  may  be 
dealt  with  in  a  simpler  way.  A  single  crock  may  be  used  in  some 
cases,  and  in  others  no  crock  at  all,  but  a  handful  of  half-decayed 
leaves  or  half-decayed  dung  thrown  into  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 
This  mode  of  potting  does  well  for  bulbs,  such  as  hyacinths, 
which  are  either  thrown  away  or  planted  out  when  the  bloom 
is  over.  The  bedding  plants  generally  may  be  potted  in  this  way, 
the  advantage,  being  that  at  planting-out  time  there  is  less  risk 
of  disturbing  the  roots  than  if  there  were  potsherds  to  remove. 
Plants  of  this  character  should  be  potted  a  little  less  firmly  than 
specimens  which  are  likely  to  stand  long  in  the  pot,  and  indeed  the 
soil  should  be  made  comparatively  light  by  the  intermixture 
of  leaf-mould  or  some  equivident,  in  order  that  the  roots  may  run 
freely  and  quickly  into  iL 

For  epiphytal  plants  like  orchids  the  most  thorough  drainage 
must  be  secured  by  the  abundant  use  of  potsherds,  small  pots 
being  sometimes  inserted  inside  the  larger  ones,  or  by  planting 
in  shallow  pots  or  pans,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  large  mass  of  soil 
to  get  consolidated.  For  most  of  these  the  lightest  spongy  but 
sweet  turfy  peat  must  be  used,  this  being  packed  lightly  about 
the  roots,  and  built  up  above  the  pot-rim,  or  in  some  cases  freely 
mixed  before  use  with  chopped  sphagnum  moss  and  small  pieces 
of  broken  pots  or  nodules  of  charcoal.  The  plants  under  these 
conditions  often  require  to  be  supported  by  wooden  pegs  or  sticks. 
Some  of  the  spedes  grow  better  when  altogether  taken  out  of 
the  soil  and  fixed  to  blocks  of  wood,  but  in  this  case  they  require 
a  little  coaxing  with  moss  about  the  roots  until  they  get  estab- 
lished. In  other  cases  they  are  planted  in  open  baskets  of  wood 
or  wire,  using  the  porous  peat  and  sphagnum  compost.  Both 
blocks  and  baskets  are  usually  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the 
house,  hanging  free,  so  that  no  accumulation  of  water  is  possible. 
These  conditions  of  orchid-growing  have  undergone  great  changes 
of  late  years,  and  the  plants  are  grown  much  as  other  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  in  ordinary  pots  with  composts  not  only  of  peat 
but  of  leaf-mould,  and  fibres  from  osmunda  and  polypodium 
ferns. 

When  repotting  is  adopted  as  a  temporary  expedient,  as  in 
the  case  of  bedding-out  plants  which  it  b  required  to  push  for- 
ward as  much  as  possible,  it  will  suffice  if  provision  is  made  to 
prevent  the  drainage  hole  from  getting  blocked,  and  a  rich  light 
compost  is  provided  for  the  encouragement  of  the  roots.  When, 
however,  a  hard-wooded  plant  has  to  be  repotted,  the  case  is 
different;  it  may  stand  without  further  potting  for  one  year 
or  two  years  or  more,  and  therefore  much  more  care  is  necessary. 
The  old  ball  of  earth  must  be  freed  from  all  or  most  of  the  old 
crocks  without  doing  injury  to  the  roots,  and  the  sharp  edge  of 
the  upper  surface  gently  rubbed  off.  If  there  be  any  sour  or 
sodden  or  effete  soil  into  which  the  roots  have  not  run,  this 
should  be  carefully  picked  out  with  a  pointed  stick.  The  ball 
is  to  be  set  on  the  new  soil  just  high  enough  that  when  finished 
the  base  of  the  stem  may  be  somewhat  below  the  pot-rim,  and 
the  space  between  the  old  ball  and  the  sides  of  the  pot  is  to 


be  filled  in  gn^duaUy  with  the  prepared  compost,  which  is  from 
time  to  time  to  be  pressed  down  with  a  blunt-ended  flat  piece 
of  wood  called  a  potting-stick,  so  as  to  render  the  new  soil  as 
solid  as  the  old.  The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  the  plant  from 
starving  by  the  water  applied  all  nmning  off  by  way  of  the  new 
soil,  and  not  penetrating  the  original  ball  of  earth.  When  this 
amount  of  pressure  is  necessary,  especially  in  the  case  of  loamy 
composts,  the  soil  itself  should  be  rather  inclined  to  dryness,  and 
shoidd  in  no  case  be  suffidently  moist  to  knead  together  into  a 
pasty  mass.  In  ordinary  cases  the  potting  soil  should  be  just  so 
far  removed  from  dryness  that  when  a  handful  is  gently  pressed 
it  may  hang  together,  but  may  lose  its  cohesion  when  dropped. 

When  plants  are  required  to  stand  in  Ornamental  china  pots 
.  or  vases,  it  is  better,  both  for  the  plants  and  for  avoiding  risk 
of  breakage,  to  grow  them  in  ordinary  garden  pots  of  a  sixe  that 
will  drop  into  the  more  valuable  vessds.  Slate  pots  or  tubs, 
usually  square,  are  sometimes  adopted,  and  are  durable  and 
otherwise  unobjectionable,  only,  their  sides  bdng  less  porous,  the 
earth  does  not  dry  so  rapidly,  and  some  modification  of  treatmeni 
as  to  watering  is  necessary.  For  large  conservatory  specimens 
wooden  tubs,  round  or  square,  are  frequently  used;  these  should 
be  coated  with  pitch  inside  to  render  them  more  durable. 

Various  other  contrivances  takfe  the  place  of  garden  pots  for 
special  purposes.  Thus  shallow  square  or  oblong  wooden 
boxes,  made  of  light,  inexpensive  wood,  are  very  useful  for  seed- 
sowing,  for  pricking  out  seedlings,  or  for  planting  cuttings. 
When  the  disturbance  of  the  roots  inddental  to  all  transplanting 
is  sought  to  be  avoided,  the  seed  or  plant  is  started  in  some 
cases  in  squares  of  turf  (used  grassy-side  downwards),  which  can 
when  ready  be  transferred  to  the  place  the  plant  is  to  occupy. 
Cucumber  and  melon  plants  and  vines  reared  from  eyes  are  some- 
times started  in  this  way,  both  for  the  reason  above  mentioned 
and  because  it  prevents  the  curling  of  the  roots  apt  to  take 
place  in  plants  raised  in  pots.  Strips  of  turi  are  sometimes  used 
for  the  rearing  of  early  peas,  which  are  sown  in  a  warmish  house 
or  frame,  and  gradually  hardened  so  as  to  bear  exposure  before 
removal  to  the  open  air. 

Watering. — ^The  guiding  prindple  in  watering  plants  is  to  do 
it  thoroughly  when  it  is  requirnl,  and  to  abstain  from  giving 
a  second  supply  till  the  first  has  been  taken  up. 

When  watering  becomes  necessary  for  kitchen-garden  crops, 
the  hose  shoidd  be  laid  on  and  the  lines  of  esculents  allowed  to 
drink  thdr  fill,  if  fresh  succulent  vegetables  are  desired.  So  also, 
if  well-swelled  and  lusdous  fruits,  such  as  strawberries,  are 
required,  there  must  be  no  parching  at  the  roots.  This  applies 
eyen  more  strongly  to  conservatory  borders  and  to  forcing- 
houses  than  to  the  outside  fruit-tree  borders,  because  from  these 
the  natural  rain  supply  is  in  most  cases  more  distinctly  cut  off. 
In  the  case  of  fordng-houses,  the  water  shoidd  be  heated  before 
being  applied  to  the  borders  containing  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

In  the  watering  of  pot  plants  the  utmost  care  is  requisite  if 
the  plant  be  a  shy-growing  or  valuable  one,  and  yet  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  give  any  intelligible  instruction  for  performing 
the  operation.  The  roots  should  never  be  suffered  either  to  get 
thoroughly  dry  or  to  get  sodden  with  excess  of  water.  An  adept 
will  know  by  the  ring  of  the  pot  on  striking  it  with  his  knuckles 
whether  water  is  wanted  or  not,  according  as  it  rings  loud  and 
clear  or  dull  and  heavy.  With  very  choice  subjects  watering 
may  be  necessary  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  drying  summer 
weather.  It  is  a  wrong  though  conmion  practice  to  press  the 
surface  of  the  sop  in  the  pot  in  order  to  fed  if  it  is  moist  enough, 
as  this  Soon  consolidates  it,  and  prevents  it  from  getting  the  full 
benefit  of  aeration. 

In  all  heated  houses  the  water  used  should  be  warmed  at 
least  up  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  avoid 
chilling  the  roots.  Thb  is  also  necessary  in  the  case  of  water 
used  for  syringing  the  plants,  which  should  be  done  two  or  three 
times  a  day  in  all  stoves  and  fordng-houses,  especially  during 
the  period  when  the  young  growth  is  being  developed.  The 
damping  of  all  absorbent  surfaces,  such  as  the  floors  or  bare 
walls,  &c.,  is  frequently  necessary  several  times  a  day  in  the 
growing  season,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  humid  atmosphere;  hence 
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wuLhcT  cooditioDB  ire  of  great  importuice. 

Ffmini. — Piuiung  is  a  very  iiziportuit  operation  in  the 
fruit  girden,  it3  object  being  twofold— ^1)  to  give  form  to  the 
tree,  and  (1)  to  induce  the  free  production  of  flower  buds  as  the 
precunon  of  a  plcntifut  crop  of  fruit.   To  for 


eitbei 


ude  branchei  up  to  the  height  required,  k 


m.hy 


about  6  II.,  me  soon  or  duo  oemg  woraea  ai  mac  pome,  ajia 
the  bead  developed  therefrom^  or  the  stock  ia  worked  dote 
to  the  ground,  and  the  young  ahool  obtained  therefrom  ia  allowed 
to  grow  up  in  the  same  ivay,  being  pruned  in  ita  prograa  lo 
keep  it  aingle  and  straight, and  (be  [op  being  cut  o9  when  the 
desired  height  is  reached,  u  as  to  cause  the  growth  of  lateral 
iboota.  If  these  an  three  or  four  in  cumber,  and  fairly  balanced 
u  to  strength  and  positioit,  little  pruning  will  be  required. 
Tbe  tips  of  unripened  wood  should  be  cut  back  about  one-thiid 
their  lepgib  at  an  outwardly  placed  bud,  and  tbe  chief  pruning 
theieafter  required  wilt  be  10  cul  away  inwardly  directed  ihools 
which  cms  or  crowd  each  oiber  and  (end  (a  confuse  the  centre 
of  tbe  tree.  Bushy  beads  should  be  thinned  out,  and  those 
that  are  loo  Urge  cut  back  so  ss  (0  remodel  tbent.  II  the  shoots 
produced  are  not  luSdcnt  ia  Dumber,  or  ate  badly  placed,  or 
veiy  unequal  in  vigour,  the  head  ifaould  be  cut  back  moderately 
doK.'leaving  a  iewincbesonlyDf  the  young  ihoots,  which  should 
be  pruned  back  to  buds  »  placed  as  to  furnish  shoots  in  the 
positions  desired.  When  worked  at  the  top  of  a  stem  formed 
ol  the  ilock,  the  growth  from  the  graft  or  bud  must  be  pruned 
ioa  similar  way.  Three  or  four  leading  shoots  should  be  selected 
te  pass  ere  long  into  boughs  and  form  a  well-bslanccd  framework 
for  tbe  tree;  these  boughs,  however,  will  soon  grow  beyond 
■ny  artificial  system  the  ptunei  may  «Jopt. 

To  form  a  dwarf  or  bush  fruit  tree  the  slock  must  be  worked 
near  tbe  ground,  and  the  young  shoot  produced  from  the  edon 
or  bud  must  be  cut  back  lo  whatever  height  it  is  desired  the 
dwarf  stem  diould  be,  lay  i)  to  ift.  The  young  shoots  produced 
from  the  portion  of  the  new  wood  retained         '     '         '^  ' 


..   The  growth  of  inwardly  t 


withs! 


Fig.  17.— Dwarf-Tree  Pruning. 


excellent  work,  7rattf  Jl  la  latOt  ia  erbrti  Jrmititrt.  will  giic 
a  good  idea  how  these  dwarf  trees  are  to  be  manipulaled.  a 
showing  the  first  year's  development  from  the  maiden  tree  aftw 
being  headed  back,  and  b  the  form  asumed  a  year  or  Iwo  Ins. 
'    '  pyramidal  tree,  the  lateral  growths,  instead  ti 


noved,  1 


a  Ihe  I 
.  order  tc 


if  the  leading  s 

In  fig.  s8,  reduced  (ran  1 


1  strengthen  them  the  upper  yaxi 


1.  Hardy's  work,  a  shows  a  yno| 


V 


Fio.  18.— Pyramid  Pi 

tree  niifa  its  second  year's  growth,  the  upright  shoot  of  the  mudes 
tree  having  been  moderately  headed  back,  being  left  ionir 
if  the  buds  near  (he  base  promise  to  break  freely,  or  cut  shona 
if  they  are  weak  and  wanting  in  vigour,  Tbe  winlei  prumiit, 
carried  out  with  tbe  view  to  shape  Ihe  tree  into  a  wdl-gniwa 
pyramid,  would  be  eflected  at  the  places  marked  by  a  cnBslinc. 
The  lowest  branch  would  have  foul  buds  retained,  Ihe  end  one 
being  on  the  tower  side  of  the  branch.  The  two  not  would  be 
cut  to  three  buds,  which  here  also  are  fortunately  so  ytosEed 
that  tbe  one  to  be  left  Is  on  Ihe  hiwer  side  of  tbe  btsstes. 
Tbe  fourth  Is  col  cul  at  all  owing  to  its  shortness  and  weaksca, 
its  tetminat  bud  being  allowed  to  grow  to  draw  strength  bto  i- 
The  fifth  is  an  eiampte  where  the  bud  to  which  the  shoot  ibaJl 
be  cut  back  is  badly  placed;  a  sboot  resulting  from  a  bud  left 
on  the  upper  side  is  apt  instead  of  growing  outwards  10  pM 
erect,  and  lead  to  confusion  in  the  form  of  the  tree;  to  xiM 
this  it  is  tied  down  in  its  proper  (Jace  during  tbe  summer  by  s 
small  twig.   The  upper  shoots  an  cut  dosei  in.    Kear  the  lev 

ylgorous  shoots,  but  these  would  be  too  near  the  giamd,  sod 
the  buds  should  therefore  be  suppressed;  but,  lo  siRBfthia 
the  lower  part,  tbe  weaker  buds  just  above  and  bdow  ihelntit 
branch  should  be  forced  into  growth,  by  making  a  iraBsitne 
incision  close  above  each.  Fig.  it,  i,  shows  rtat  a  tinilar  tnc 
would  be  at  the  end  of  the  third  year's  growtlL 
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In  order  to  bring  a  young  tree  into  the  cordon  ibape,  all  its 
aide  branches  are  shortened  back,  either  to  form  permanent 
spurs,  as  in  the  case  of  pears,  or  to  yield  annual  young  shoots, 
as  in  peaches  and  nectarines.  The  single-stemmed  cordon  may 
be  trained  horizontally,  obliquely  at  any  required  angle,  or 
vertically  if  required,  the  first  two  arrangements  being  preferable. 
If  a  double  cordon  is  required,  the  original  young  stem  must  be 
headed  back,  and  the  two  best  shoots  produced  must  be  selected, 
trained  right  and  left,  and  treated  as  for  tht  single  cordon. 

The  forms  chiefly  adopted  for  trees  trained  to  walls  and 
espalier  rails  are  the  fan-i^ped,  the  half-fan  and  the  horizontal, 
with  their  various  modifications. 

The  maiden  tree  is  headed  down,  and  two  shoots  led  away 
right  and  left.  Two  laterals  should  be  allowed  to  grow  from 
the  upper  side  of  them,  one  from  near  the  base,  the  other  from 
near  the  middle,  all  others  being  pinched  out  beyond  the  second 
or  third  leaf  during  summer,  but  cut  away  to  the  Ust  bud  in 
winter.  The  tree  will  thus  consist  of  six  shoots,  probably  3  ft. 
to  4  ft.  long,  which  are  not  to  be  pruned  unless  they  are  unequal 
in  strength,  a  defect  which  is  rather  to  be  remedied  by  siunmer 
pinching  than  by  winter  pruning.  The  second  year  three  young 
shoots  are  to  be  left  on  each  of  the  ux,  one  dose  to  the  base,' 
one  about  the  middle,  and  one  at  the  point,  the  rest  being  rubbed 
ofif.  These  three  shoots  will  produce  laterals,  of  which  obe  or 
two  may  be  selected  and  laid  in;  and  thus  a  number  of  moder- 
ately strong  fertile  shoots  will  be  obtained,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  season  a  comparatively  large  tree  will  be  the  result. 

The  method  of  pruning  formerly  adopted  for  the  formation 
of  a  fan-shaped  tree  was  to  head  down  the  maiden  plant  to 
about  two  eyes,  so  placed  as  to  yield  a  young  shoot  on  each 
side  (fig.  39),  the  supernumerary  shoots  being  rubbed  off  while 
quite  young,  and  the  reserved  shoots  trained  against  the  wall 


Fig.  29.— Pruning  for  Fan- 
shaped  Tree. 


Fig.  30.— The 
third  year. 


during  the  summer  so  as  to  get  them  well  matured.  The  next 
year  they  were  cut  back  again,  often  nearly  to  the  base,  in 
order  that  the  lower  pair  of  these  shoots  might  each  produce 
two  well-placed  young  shoots,  and  the  upper  pair  three  young 
shoots.  The  tree  wotild  thus  consist  of  ten  shoots,  to  be  laid 
out  at  regular  distances,  and  then  if  closely  cut  the  frame-work 
of  the  tree  would  be  as  in  fig.  30.  These  main  shoots  were  not 
again  to  be  shortened  back,  but  from  each  of  them  three  young 
shoots  were  to  be  selected  and  trained  in  two,  on  the  upper  side, 
one  near  the  base,  and  the  other  halfway  up,  and  one  on  the  lower 
side  placed  about  midway  between  these  two;  these  with  the 
leading  shoot,  which  was  also  to  be  nailed  in,  made  four  branches 
of  the  current  year  from  each  of  the  ten  main  branches,  and 
the  form  of  the  tree  would  therefore  be  that  of  fig.  31.    The 

other  young  shoots 
produced  were 
pinched  off  while 
quite  young,  to  throw 
all  the  strength  of 
the  tree  into  those 
which  were  to  form 
its  basis,  and  to  secure 
abundant  light  and 
air.  In  after  years 
the  leading  shoot  was 
not  to  be  cut  back,  but 
all  the  lateral  shoots 
were  to  be  shortened,  and  from  these  year  by  year  other  shoots 
were  to  be  selected  to  fill  up  the  area  occupied  by  the  tree. 


Fig.  31. — ^The  same — fourth  year. 


In  pruning  for  a  horiaontal  tree  the  young  maiden  tree  has 
to  be  headed  back  neariy  to  its  base,  and  from  the  young  shoots 
three  are  to  be  selected,  the  two  best-placed  lower  ones  to  form 
an  opposite  or  neariy  opposite  pair  of  main  branches,  and  the 
best-pjaced  upper  one  to  continue  the  erect  stem  (fig.  33).  This 
upper  shoot  is  at  the  next  winter  pruning  to  be  cut  down  to 
within  about  a  foot  of  the  point  whence  it  sprung,  and  its  buds 
rubbed  off  except  the  vpper  one  for  a  leader,  and  one  on  each 
side  just  below  it  to  furnish  another  pair  of  side  shoots;  these 
being  trained  in  position,  the  tree  would  appear  as  in  fig.  33. 


Fig.  3^.— Pruning  for  fia  33.— The 

Horizontally  trained  Tree.  third  year. 

The  Same  course  is  to  be  followed  annually  till  the  space  is  filled. 
Sometimes  in  very  favourable  soils  and  with  vigorous  trees 
two  pairs  of  branches  may  be  obtained  in  one  season  by  summer- 
stopping  the  erect  shoots  and  selecting  others  from  the  young 
growths  thus  induced,  but  more  commonly  the  trees  have  to 
be  built  up  by  forming  one  pair  of  branches  annually*  The 
shoots  are  not  at  first  lowered  to  the  horizontal  line,  but  are 
brought  down  gradually  and  tied  to  thin  stakes;  and  while 
the  tree  is  being  formed  weak  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  grow 
in  a  more  erect  position  than  it  is  ultimsftely  intended  they 
should  occupy.    Thus  in  four  or  five  years  the  tree  wiU  have 


Fig.  34.— The  same— fifth  year. 

acquired  something  of  the  character  of  fig.  34,  and  wiU  go  on 
thus  increasing  until  the  space  is  filled. 

The  half-fan  is  a  combination  of  the  two  forms,  but  as  regards 
pruning  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  horizontal,  as  two 
opposite  side  branches  are  produced  in  succession  upwards 
till  the  space  is  filled,  only  they  are  not  taken  out  so  abruptly, 
but  are  allowed  to  rise  at  an  aciite  angle  and  then  to  curve 
into  the  horizontal  line. 

In  all  the  various  forms  of  cordons,  in  horizontal  training, 
and  in  fan  and  half-fan  training,  the  pruning  of  the  main  branches 
when  the  form  of  the  tree  is  worked  out  will  vary  in  accordance 
with  the  kind  of  fruit  under  treatment.  Thxis  in  the  peach, 
nectarine,  apricot,  plum  and  cherry,  which  are  commonly 
trained  fan-fashion,  the  first  three  (and  also  the  morello  cherry 
if  grown)  will  have  to  be  pruned  so  as  to  keep  a  succession  of 
young  annual  shoots,  these  being  their  fruit-bearing  wood. 
The  others  are  generally  pruned  so  as  to  combine  a  moderate 
supply  of  young  wood  with  a  greater  or  less  nimiber  of  fruit 
spurs.  In  the  pear  and  apple  the  fruit  is  borne  principally  on 
spurs,  and  hence  what  is  known  as  spur-pruning  has  to  be 
adopted,  the  young  shoots  being  all  cut  back  nearly  to  their 
base,  so  as  to  cause  fruit  buds  to  evolve  from  the  remaining 
eyes  or  buds.  Cordons  of  apples  and  pears  have  to  be  similarly 
treated,  but  cordons  of  peaches  and  nectarines  are  pruned  so  as 
to  provide  the  necessary  annual  succession  of  young  beariii|[ 
wood. 
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tdtnet  to  perionn  properljr. 

ting  shoota  when  (here  ii  the 

mcd  while  the 


aupply  bearing  wood  for  neit  year-  -Tn  olhera, 
aipean,  the  topi  o(  the  young  iliooli  are 
removed,  leaving  three  or  four  kavea 
and  their  budi  at  the  base,  to  be  de- 
veloped into  fruit  bi 


Flc.  J5.— Suminer  Pninint  lor  Spun. 
If  the  lowermoit  only  go  to  the  formation 
object  will  have  be«D  gained.    They  are  cut 


[ntcoductlon  of  rt 
Occhaid-bouie  tn 
ptati  and  pluma 
in  fact,  the  lets 
necenary  cultini 
Ihecaieoforchan 


daljopyri 


nidilandbusl 


H  of  dwarfing  itocka. 
fapplei, 


by  aim 
used  upon  them,  cicept  in  the 
.  in  polled  treei,  the  better.  In 
tnoshooisateiufieiedlolcngthin 

. ited  to  611  up  a  gap  in  the  outUne 

On  the  conliary.  the  lopi  of  all  young  ihoote  are 

1  and  again  throughout  the  Mason.     When  (hit 
t  brought  to  a  balance  with  t  he  vigour  e[  the  roots, 

thicket  of  sterile  and  ujeleas  wood.     Pyramidal 


aomewhat  larger,  ar 
to  ^ve  them  the  fo 
■hen  Ihe  trameworl 


1  desired;  bi 


after 


ficredio 


very  ilowly,  and  never  to  any  great  c«tc 
growths  are  continually  nipped  off.  to  as  li 
with  fruit  buds  aa  closely  placed  as  wilt  pe 
development. 

The  nature  of  the  cut  itself  in  pruning  is 
especially  in  the  case  of  fruit  trees,  than  at  Ii 
The  blanches  should  be  separated  by  a  cl* 

with  the  base  of  the  bud  and  pacing  out 
top  (fig.  36.  a),  for  when  cut  in  Ihu  way 
rapidly  covered  wi 


ugly  an 


13 if  thee 


.nog  is  left.     Fig]6.  b  and  c,  are  examples  of 
(, /of  the  biter.    In  fact  there  Is  only  one 
shoot  and  that  is  as  shown  at  a. 
fiacnint  ffanlJ  is  generally  a  much  lighter 


or  cutting  of  any  soft-w. 


to  be  bushy  it  must  have 
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by  the  thumb-nail  or  pnuing-icimfs  at  a 

id  thi)  ttofifiiBg  mutt  be  repated  (reqacMtr. 
well-furnished  plant  a  required,  an  avcfagr 
1  all  the  eitenaion  that  muH  be  pi 


Fic.  3G.— Cut)— Good  and  Bad. 

letimet  icarcely  so  much— before  the  top  is  nipped  oat;  bi4 
I  must  be  continued  until  the  desired  siie  is  atlalned,  whelbd 
t  be  targe  or  small.  Then  generally  the  plant  it  allowel  It 
w  away  till  bloom  or  blooming  shoots  are  developed  T* 
CO  a  pyramidal  plant,  which  ii  a  very  elegant  and  Bsdil 
pe  to  give  to  a  decorative  pot  plant,  the  main  slem  shniU 
BRCOuiaged  to  grow  upright,  for  a  length  perhaps  of  6  or  I  is. 
ore  It  is  tapped;  Ibis  induces  the  formalion  of  laterals,  ud 
ours  their  development.  The  best-placed  upper  youhg  iheet 
*lected  and  trained  upright  to  -    '-' '  "   ''     '- 


slender  stake, 
la  topped  wnen  11  Has  advanced  6  or  S  in.  further,  in  aia  u 
induce  the  laterals  on  Ihe  tecond  portion  to  push  fmly.  Till 
process  is  continued  till  the  tequiicd  size  b  gained.  WilhaStk 
diSicult  and  slow-growing  plants  of  Ihe  hard-wooded  sectioo,  il 
the  pruning  must  be  done  in  thit  gradual  way  in  the  youag  uMil 
as  the  plant  piogretset. 

Some  plants,  like  pelargoniunis.  can  only  be  kept  handsoody 
formed  and  well  furnished  hy  cutting  them  down  leverelyeMT 
season,  after  the  blooming  is  over.  The  plants  should  beptepirri 
forthis  by  keeping  them  rather  dry  al  Ihe  mot,  and  alter  (utling 
they  must  stand  with  little  or  no  water  till  the  stems  heal  on, 
and  produce  young  shoots,  or"  break,"asi[istcchnicallyIeTnied. 
The  appearance  of  a  qxcimen  pelargonium  properly  pnjned  k 
thown  in  Sg.  37,  is  which  a  shows  a  young  plant,  the  boil  cf 
which  has  been 
taken  off  to  form 


ready  to  break 
Into  young 
shoots.  Three 


should  be  stopped  by  [uncbing  oul 
ripened  thoroughly  by  full  eipost 


to  keep  them  ttoc 
RKil-frattiiitin 

plantswhichhavel 


be  turned  In  a  lateral  i 


ill  must  be  pruned  off  if  the] 
elessmusl  also  be  shortened  back  br 

to  the  Icenchn  from  which  the  old  itfrili 
I.  The  operation  it  best  perforrned  eai^  ia 
le  safely  retorted  to  in  the  case  of  frui)  tlM 
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o(  ipadenle  ifc,  ind  evcD  ol  old  li»  il  due  an  be  cicrdwd.  (fig.  4 
In  UEnipbnting  Ires  ill  the  n»ls  which  may  hive  bccoinc  bnad 
bniiaed  or  brokeo  ia  the  process  of  liFting  should  be  cut  desQ 
'  away  behind  the  hndien  pari,  is  they  then  more  readily  strike 
out  new  moll  from  the  cul  pans.  Is  alt  these  tales  the  cut 
•houM  be  >  dean  iloping  one,  and  made  in  an  upnid  and  out- 
ward direction. 

The  loat-piuning  of  pot-plants  is  necetury  in  the  ease  ot  many 
toft-wooded  subjects  which  are  E^wn  on  year  after  year — 
pelargoniums  and  luchsiss,  for  exampTe.  After  the  dose  pruning 
ol  (he  branches  to  which  Ihey  are  annually  subjected,  and  when 
the  young  shoots  have  shot  forth  an  inch  or  two  in  length,  they  are 
turned  out  of  their  pots  and  have  Ihc  old  soil  shaken  away  from 
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ongest  of 


t  dean 


the  growing  plant  tc 
the  flowering  Mage 


ciisling  quantity, 
icpotled  into  small  poti 
led  with  rich  Iresh  soil,  wii 
feried'  to  pots  ol  unwieldy 
ii  reached. 

Riniing. — One  ot  the  expedients  for  indncing  a  state  of  fruTt- 
fidneu  in  trees  is  the  ringing  of  the  hranches  or  item,  that  is, 
removing  a  narrow  annular  portion  of  the  bark,  hy  which  means, 
il  is  said,  the  trees  ate  not  only  rendered  productive,  hut  the 
quality  of  the  fruii  is  at  the  same  time  improved.  The  advantage 
dejiends  on  the  obstruction  given  la  the  descent  of  the  sap. 
The  ring  should  be  cut  out  in  spring,  and  be  of  such  a  width  that 
the  bark  may  remain  separated  lot  the  aeaion.  A  light  ligature 
end.    The  advantages  of   ' 


■nirked 


J9. — Pyramidal  TraiiuDf.     Fio.  40. — Traioiog  « 

the  quince  stock,  and  trained  en  qiunmitU^  an 


operation  may  generally  be  gained  by  judicious 
aod  it  is  not  at  alt  adapted  for  the  various  stone  li 

Traiaiat. — What  is  called  training  is  the  guiding  of  the 
brandies  of  a  tree  or  plant  in  certain  positions  which  they  would 
not  naturally  assume,  the  object  being  partly  to  secure  their 
full  eiposure  to  light,  and  partly  to  regulate  the  flow  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  sap.  To  secure  the  former  object,  the  hraschea 
must  be  so  Gied  as  to  shade  each  other  as  Lille  as  possible;  and 


generally  very  fe 

Wall  trees,  It  must  be  evident,  are  placed  In  a  very  unnatural 
and  constrained  position,  and  would  in  fact  soon  he  rediKed  to  a 
state  of  uiter  confusion  if  allowed  to  grow  uniestiicted;  bence 
the  following  modes  of  training  have  been  adopted. 

Boraml^  Trainiitf  (fig.  41}  hai  long  been  a  favourite  form  in 


pmnmg,    ■Eagiuid.    There 


I  whidi 


raining  in  an  upward  diiectit 
ihe  sap;  while  the  repression  effected 
by  summer  pruning  is  supplemented  by  downwaid  training, 
which  acts  as  a  check.  One  main  object  is  Ihc  preservation 
of  equilibrium  in  the  growth  of  the  several  parts  ot  the  tree; 
and  for  this  various  minor  details  deserve  allenlion.  Thus 
■  shoot  will  grow  more  vigorously  whDat  waving  in  the  air 
than  when  nailed  dose  to  the  wail;  consequently  a  weak 
shoot  should  be  left  tree,  whilst  its  stronger  antagonist  should 
be  teslrained;  and  a  luiuriant  shool  may  he  retarded  for 
some  lime  by  having  its  tender  eilremiiy  pinched  ofl  to  allow 
a  iteaker  shoot  to  overtake  it. 
By  Ihe  prudent  use  of  the  knife,  fruit  trees  tnay  bercadily 
'  into  the  forms  indicated  below,  which  are  amongst  the 


Ihe  brandies  depart  al  right  angled,  at  i 

lervals  of  about 

loot. 

Lai  training  b  best  adapted  to 

le  apple  and  tb 

and  fo 

lorms 

shown 

branches  are  placed  wider,  18  to  m  in 

and  Ihe  1 

le  trained  between  them,  eiihei 

otdefl 

ltd  from  the  kwer  side,  as  al 

Th 

latter  is 

cdlent  method  of  redaiming  neglected 

Every  al 

mate 

Them 


tofih 


lingofsii 


been  already  rdcited  if 


impleied,  Ihe  outline 
adopt  what  the  French  call  en  j 


.FtC  41.- 

Form 

isofHor 

al  Training. 

branch 

hould  be  taken 

andth 

Ts  cut  ofl,  after 

whkh 

the  you 

,andsc 

n  produce  good  frui 

Inf 

here  is 

»ding  stem,  t 

I  the 

tranche 

anged  somewl 

Ola  fan.    This  mod 

of  trai 

is  commonly  adopted 

!or  the 

peach 

nettarine 

apricot  and 

ello  dicny,  (- 

_bba. 
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it  B  bat  idipted.  Theugh  K 
well  (uilcd  u  the  boiuonlBl  Ion 
whm  the  bnncbes  reach  the  lo 


n«iinei  adopted,  It  ii  not  10 
for  ipplei  and  pein,  becauM, 
I  ol  the  wall,  where  they  iniut 


Flo.  «.— Fan  Tiainjru. 
be  cut  i3mc\,  a  bedge  of  young  thoota  it  inevitable.  A  inodifici- 
tion  of  the  (an  ahape  (fig.  44)  it  •omeUmca  adopted  for  slone 
fiuiti,  luch  u  the  plum  and  apricot.  In  tbii  liie  object  i>  lo 
eitabltih  a  number  of  mother  branchea,  and  on  these  to  tonn  i 
•eriei  of  lubordinale  memben,  chiefly  unnpoied  oi  bearing  wood. 
The  mother  branchei  or  limbi  ihould  not  be  ngmeniu,  but 
well  maihed,  equal  in  strength  and  regularly  dupoied.    The 


■ide  bnnchci  should  be  prcii 

vigorous  as  to  rival  the  leadin| 

The  HalJ-Jan  mode  of  Irainij 


ariy  allied  10  the  f( 


but  the  branches  leave  thi 
•upposed  tofavDuriheDioreequaldislribulianof  Ihcsip.  Som 
limes,  ai  in  fig.  45,  (wa  vertical  tiemt  ate  adopted,  but  ihcie  ii  r 
particular  advantage  in  this,  and  a  ^ngle-slemmcd  Itee  is  moi 
manageable.    The  half-tan  form  is  well  adapted  (or  such  frui 


Fio.  4S.-HaU.Fan  Trainini 
d  the  cherry;  and,  indeed.  To 
lo  combine  the  advantages  of 


dbym 


le  walls  ai 
1  of  mils 


tiled 


I  thii  puipoK),  or  in  case*  where 
oesiiea  id  preserve  ine  wall  lurface  intact,  by  permant 
or  studs  driven  in  in  regular  oidet.     Sometimes  the  1 
furnished  with  galvaniicd  wires,  bul  this  has  been  objecled  lo 

b  lecomraended  as  a  remedy.    By  croisiDg  the  tying 


en  the  wire  and  the  wood,  bowever,  and  ao  prevatni 
from  coming  in  contact,  there  is  no  danger.    U  they  tit 
adopted,  the  wires  should  be  a  few  inches  away  from  the  waU,  \o 

free  drculalion  of  air  between  it  and  the  tree,  and  thiB  • 
avoid  the  scorching  or  burning  ol  leaves  and  fruits  during  ihi 
er  months  in  very  hot  places.  Caie  should  be  taken  thu 
a  or  fastenings  do  not  eventually  cut  into  the  bark  tstbt 
branches  swell  with  increased  age.  When  shreds  and  nails  ui 
used,  short  thick  wire  nails  and  "  medicated  shreds  "  are  the 
best;  the  ordinary  cast  iron  wall  nails  being  much  too  hrillk 
and  diSicull  to  drive  into  the  wall.  It  must  be  rcmembeMd  ilul 
nails  spoil  a  wall  sooner  or  later,  whereas  a  wire  Irdlis  is  not  oaly 
much  neater,  but  enables  the  ^rdener  to  tie  his  liees  iqi  mat 

For  tying  plants  to  trellisei  and  stakes  soft  tarred  slrisi  <t 
raffia  (the  fibre  from  the  Baphla  palm  of  Madagascar}  is  uied. 

In  training  greenhouse  plants  the  young  branches  ibovU  b* 
drawn  outwards  by  means  of  ties  fastened  to  a  siring  ot  win 


FlQ.  46.— Clematis  Ir 


re  the 


Balloon-Sbapcd  Trellis. 

I  Gill  up,  and  slender  stakes 


led  as  required;  bul  Ihe  I 
.  Climbers  are  trained  from  the  boiiom  around  oracroa 
3,  of  which  Ihe  cylindrical  or  the  lulliion.shaped,  g> 
imes  [be  Bat  oval  or  circular,  are  the  bat  forms.  The  an 
1  be  adapted  lo  the  hibit  at  ifac  plant,  whicb  should  ova 
hole  by  Ihe  lime  flowers  are  produced.  Bast  fibre  uid 
fibre  are  to  be  preferred  lor  light  lubJDctsollhischiraclK, 
•.y  can  be  split  10  any  degree  of  6nei  


rods  lor  standards,  having  a  scries  of  hooks 

graduated  so  as  to  form  a  broad  open  lop,  o] 
same  siie,  when  Ibe  irellis  will  assume   ih 
Fig,  46  shows  a  pot  spcdmeo  of  dematii  Iraii 
shaped  liellis. 
The  training  of  certain  bedding  plants  o 


tt  the  surface  1* 
i  or  bracieo,  b> 
>  by  looptafraCa 
the  dibble.   The 
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at  Christmas,  the  flowers  of  summer  in  the  depth  of  winter,  or 
some  of  the  choicest  fruits  perfected  so  much  before  their  normal 
period  as  to  complete,  with  the  retarded  crops  of  winter,  the  drde 
of  the  seasons. 

In  the  management  of  artificial  heat  for  this  purpose,  a 
considerable  degree  of  caution  is  required.  The  first  stages 
of  forcing  should,  of  course,  be  very  gentle,  so  that  the  whole 
growth  of  the  plants  may  advance  in  harmony.  The  immediate 
application  of  a  very  hot  atmosphere  would  unduly  force  the 
tops,  while  the  roots  remained  partially  or  wholly  inactive;  and 
a  strong  bottom  heat,  if  it  did  not  causeinjuiy  by  its  excess,  would 
probably  result  in  abortive  growth. 

Any  sudden  decrease  of  warmth  would  be  very  prejudicial 
to  the  progress  of  vegetation  through  the  successive  stages  of 
foliation,  inflorescence  and  fructification.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
that  one  unvarying  range  of  temperature  should  be  kept  up  at 
whatever  pains  or  risk.  Indeed,  in  very  severe  weather  it  is 
found  better  to  drop  a  little  from  the  maximum  temperature  by 
fire  heat,  and  the  loss  so  occasioned  may  be  made  good  by  a  little 
extra  heat  applied  when  the  weather  is  more  genial.  Night 
temperatures  also  should  always  be  allowed  to  drop  somewhat, 
the  heat  being  increased  again  in  the  morning.  In  other  words, 
the  artificial  temperature  should  increase  by  day  and  decrease 
by  night,  should  rise  in  summer  and  fall  in  winter,  should,  in 
short,  imitate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  varying  influence  of  the 
sun. 

For  the  growth  of  flowers  generally,  and  for  that  of  all  fruits, 
every  ray  of  light  to  be  obtained  in  the  dull  winter  season  is 
required,  and  therefore  every  possible  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  glass  clean.  A  moist  genial  atmosphere  too  is  essential, 
a  point  requiring  unremitting  attention  on  account  of  the 
necessity  of  keeping  up  strong  fires.  With  moisture  as  with  heat, 
the  cultivator  must  hold  his  hand  somewhat  in  very  severe  or 
very  dull  weather;  but  while  heat  must  not  drop  so  as  to  chill 
the  progressing  vegetation,  so  neither  must  the  lack  of  moisture 
parch  the  plants  so  as  to  check  their  growth. 
.  There  are  some  few  subjects  which  when  forced  do  not  require 
a  light  house.  Thus  amongst  flowers  the  white  blossoms  of  the 
lilac,  so  much  prized  during  winter,  are  produced  by  forcing 
purple-flowered  plants  in  darkness.  Rhubarb  and  sea-kale  among 
esculents  both  need  to  be  forced  in  darkness  to  keep  them  crisp 
and  tender,  and  mushrooms  also  are  always  grown  in  dark 
structures.  In  fact,  a  roomy  mushroom  house  is  one  of  the  most 
convenient  of  all  places  for  forcing  the  vegetables  just  referred 
to.  The  lilac  would  be  better  placed  in  a  dark  shed  heated  to 
about  70"  or  80",  in  which  some  dung  and  leaves  could  be 
allowed  to  lie  and  ferment,  giving  off  both  a  genial  heat 
and  moisture. 

One  of  the  most  important  preliminaries  to  successful  forcing 
is  the  securing  to  the  plants  a  previous  state  of  rest.  The 
thorough  ripening  of  the  preceding  season's  wood  in  fruit  trees 
and  flowering  plants,  and  of  the  crown  in  perennial  herbs  like 
strawberries,  and  the  cessation  of  all  active  growth  before  the 
time  they  are  to  start  into  a  new  growth,  are  of  paramount  im- 
portance. The  ripening  process  must  be  brought  about  by  free 
exposure  to  light,  and  by  the  application  of  a  little  extra  heat  with 
dryness,  if  the  season  should  be  unfavourable;  and  both  roots 
and  tops  must  submit  to  a  limitation  of  their  water  supply. 
When  the  ripening  is  perfected,  the  resting  process  must  be 
aided  by  keeping  the  temperature  in  which  they  await  the  forcing 
process  as  low  as  each  particular  subject  can  bear.^See  Re- 
lardation  above.) 

V.  Flowers. 

V 

Flower  Garden  and  Pleasure  Grounds. — Wherever  there  is  a 
flower  garden  of  .considerable  magnitude,  and  in  a  separate 
situation,  it  should  be  constructed  on  principles  of  its  own. 
The  great  object  must  be  to  exhibit  to  advantage  the  graceful 
forms  and  glorious  hues  of  flowering  plants  and  shrubs.  « Two 
varieties  of  flower  gardens  have  chiefly  prevailed  in  Britain. 
In  one  the  ground  is  turf,  out  of  which  flower-beds,  of  varied 
patterns,  are  cut;  in  the  other  the  flower-beds  are  separated 


by  gravel  walks,  without  the  introduction  of  grass.  When 
the  flower  garden  is  to  be  seen  from  the  windows,  or  any  other 
elevated  point  of  view,  the  former  is  to  be  preferred;  but  where 
the  surface  is  irregular,  and  the  situation  more  remote,  and 
especially  where  the  beauty  of  flowers  is  mainly  looked  to,  the 
choice  should  probably  fall  on  the  latter. 

The  flower  garden  may  include  several  different  compartments. 
Thus,  for  example,  there  is  the  "  Rock  Garden,"  which  should 
consist  of  variously  grouped  masses  of  large  stones,  those  which 
are  remarkable  for  being  figured  by  water-wearing,  or  containing 
petrifactions  or  impressions,  or  showing  something  of  naturd 
stratification,  being  generally  preferred.  In  the  cavities  between 
the  stones,  filled  with  earth,  alpine  or  trailing  plants  are  inserted, 
and  also  some  of  the  choicest  flowers.  In  proper  situations,  a 
small  pool  of  water  may  be  introduced  for  the  culture  of  aquatic 
plants.  In  these  days  the  rock-garden  is  a  most  important 
feature,  and  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  care  and  skill  to  arrange 
the  boulders,-  walks,  pools  or  streams  in  natural  and  artistic 
fashion.  The  selection  of  suitable  alpines,  perennials  and 
shrubs  and  trees  also  necessitates  considerable  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  gardener.  A  separate  compartment  laid  out 
on  some  regular  plan  is  often  set  apart  for  roses,  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Rosery."  A  moist  or  rather  a  shady  border,  or  a  section 
of  the  pleasure  ground  supplied  with  bog  earth,  may  be  devoted 
to  what  is  called  the  "  American  Garden,"  which,  as  it  includes 
the  gorgeous  rhododendrons  and  azaleas,  forms  one  of  the 
grandest  features  of  the  establishment  during  the  early  summer, 
while  if  properly  selected  the  plants  are  effective  as  a  garden 
of  evergreens  at  all  seasons.  The  number  of  variegated  and 
various-coloured  hardy  shrubs  is  now  so  great  that  a  most 
pleasant  plot  for  a  "  Winter  Garden  "  may  be  arrayed  with  plants 
of  this  class,  with  which  may  be  associated  hardy  subjects  which 
flower  during  that  season  or  very  early  spring,  as  the  Christmas 
rose,  and  amongst  bulbs  the  crocus  and  snowdrop.  Later  the 
spring  garden  department  is  a  scene  of  great  attraction;  and 
some  of  the  gardens  of  this  character,  as  those  of  Cliveden  and 
Belvoir,  are  among  the  most  fascinating  examples  of  horti- 
cultural art.  The  old-fashioned  stereotyped  flower  garden 
that  one  met  with  almost  everywhere  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  grounds  are  now  laid  out  more  in  accord- 
ance with  their  natural  disposition,  their  climatic  conditions 
and  their  suitability  for  certain  kinds  of  plants.  Besides  the 
features  already  mentioned  there  are  now  bamboo  gardens, 
Japanese  gardens,  water  gardens  and  wall  gardens,  each 
placed  in  the  most  suitable  position  and  displaying  its  own 
special  features. 

Lawns, — In  the  formation  of  lawns  the  ground  must  be 
regularly  broken  up  so  that  it  may  settle  down  evenly,  any  deep 
excavations  that  may  have  to  be  filled  in  being  very  carefully 
rammed  down  to  prevent  subsequent  settlement.  The  ground 
must  also  be  thoroughly  cleared  of  the  roots  of  all  coarse,  perennial 
weeds,  and  be  worked  to  a  fine 
tilth  ready  for  turfing  or  sow- 
ing. The  more  expeditious 
method  is  of  course  to  lay 
down  turf,  which  should  be  free 
from  weeds,  and  is  cut  usually 
in  strips  of  z  ft.  wide,  3  ft.  long, 
and  about  x  in.  in  thickness. 
This  must  be  laid  very  evenly 
and  compactly,  an(i should  then 
be  beaten  down  firmly  with  the 
implement  called  a  turf-beater  .^^_____a-___-,^ 
(fig.  47).  When  there  is  a  large  ^*'™™**  \MS±V.^fi- 
space  to  cover,  it  is  much  the  _  ^  _*  n    . 

cheaper  plan  to  sow  the  Uwn  ^'C.  47 -Turf- Beater. 

with  grass-seeds,  and  equally  effective,  though  the  sward  takes 
much  longer  to  thicken.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
a  good  selection  of  grasses  be  made,  and  that  pure  seeds 
should  be  obtained  (see  Grass  and  Grassland).  The  follow- 
ing sorts  can  be  recommended,  the  quantities  given  beteg  thy 
for  sowing  an  acre  of  ground: — 
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Cytuanriacrislaliu — CiHWd  Dog'mil                   .      .      6  lb  Clr;iianllitmiim  arinalim:  a  chjnn[ng  ti»U-hanlY  mmmI.  j  h 

Fislma  oBimi— Shwp't  Fcicut 3  lb  ol  whin,  eiinuon  and  ytHow  u  but. 

Poa  ncnDm/u  ilnipimrnu^EvtrgrRii  Madov-pan   !      3  lb  CAtrtio  fuScluUi:  hudy.  l)  It.,  my-pur^;  aDtiic  wictia  vol 

Tri$ttum  pattiuns — VeUow  O't-ETan              .      '       .      1  lb  C^imia  bkt/or:  hardy,  i^  fi..  wKite  and  ptirplr;  pmty. 

Th.«iJiouldb«.l»roughlyiD«nl,.ndVBy^(^Iy«*n  '''c^mWw  <««to.  aW.fc<»:  hanfy.  .  It..  wMtt,  U«  »l 

titer  which  Ihc  tutlact  should  be  nkcd  over  to  bury  them,  and  yellow.   Thii  u  Uk  Cmm'ni'u  miiar  ol  (ardcni. 

tlwn  rolled  dOHD  while  dry  uu  to  finish  il  oStmooIh  and  level.  Caimai  bipintaliu:  hilf-banly,  J  It.,  rate,  purple,  white  ;R<]inB 

When  lhu5»WB,Uwns  require  to  be  piQtnptly  weeded.    During  .unny  .poit                            .,,    ...Iv-.     ,- 

the  growing  leaon  otablished  lawns  should  be  mown  at  least  ,^^•^'^^^1^'"''"^^'  ha3-h.rdy.6ui..oi  ll..™« 

once  a  week.    They  should  be  occasionally  rolled,  and  towards  '  d^j,,,„  ^Jl,  ',^  DdpUniim  CrmlUa  (Lukipan}:  bardf. 

in  the  mijKd  Baiden,  (or  thouEti  in  some  Eickidaiaa  caliliniat  hardy,  i)  I*.  Hlow  with  Hllnaey 


ly^WaiJlelcga™'3''f™7AnnulIi.*Mybed.videdi'Jto    double.  \.,^'.. 

'vt  kardy.  which  are  sown  ai  once  in  the  ground        Buioantcidai  hamy.  Jit., bri^tbliw.  with  white  bairycei 


they  are  to  occupy;  the  lalj-luaiy,  which  succeed  ben  when  aided  Caillmiia  Drumtnetidii  IpUla);  haU-hudy,  i)  It.,  c 

at  Brst  by  a  iliEhl  hot  bed,  and  then  traniplinled  into  the  open  air :  manHn. 

and  the  Hiulit,  which  are  licpt  in  pou.  and  treated  as  greenhouse  Caia  atVOlta^iiia:  hardy,  i  ft.,  deep  blue;  in  large  globose  hexfa 

or  stave  plants.  ID  which  dc|iinniFnii  they  oioperly  belong.   Some  Gcitlia  lAmatjata:  hardy,  i  lo  J  II.,  rose-purpw,  with  crim 

of  the  more  popubr  annuals,  hardy  and  hall-hardy,  have  been  very  ^nts. 

much  vanHles  regards  habit  and  the  colour  (ri  the  flosrers,  and  Maia  Williityi:  hardy,  ■  Ft.,  ray-ied.  with  crimson  spots.  Tie 

puichaaes  may  be  made  in  the  iced  ihon  o(  such  things  as  China  variety  Ltd)  AtbtmarU  is  wholly  crimson,  and  vny  handsoae. 

aslera,  Hocki,  Chinese  and  Indun  pinlu.  larkuHin,  phloKS  and  CtfiipkHa  <lci<>iu:  hardy,   t|   It.,  pale  roaei   braubed  wy 

others,  amsngsl  which  some  ot  the  inau  beautiful  o<  the  summer  graceful^. 

flowen  may  be  found.                                                         j  ,    .  Hdittlkm  aunmrri/iiliHi:  hardy.  3  to  4  It..  goMen  yellow,  bbd 

The  hardy  annuals  may  be  sowa  In  the  open  pound  dunng  di,it;  hranchii^,  free  and  bold  without  coanenea. 

the  latter  part  of  March  or  beginning  c4  ApnI.  as  I  Hdickryixm  iraclnlim:  half-hardy,  J  It.;  ihe  incu.-ved  aiauai. 

determine,  lor  the  weather  should  be  dry  and  open,  rsac  and  other  lorms  very  handwme. 

ailualioosand  seasons  some  of  the  very  hardiest,  as  purple  centre. 

Saponaria,  Nemophila,  Cilia,  &c„  may  be  sown  i,  jl^  umbtUala  (Candytuft):  hardy,  i  (i..  white,  me.  parjfc. 

October,  and  transplanted  to  the  beds  or  boiden  for  v  crimson.  Some  sew  dwarf  white  and  9esh.calDUTed  varieties  aie  inr 

flowering.    Those  sown  in  spring  begin  to  flower  ab  handsome. 

plints.aWt  to  Bowtr  where  they  are  sown,  should  KiiJIusna  .tmiilruUr.   hardy,  i   It.,  blue   or   mac;  the  «. 

while  young,  to  give  them  space  for  proper  devel  iin«ii-Hl  ia  deep  crimson. 

from  having  ample  room  thatpncked  out  transpl.  Kxkia   lapfin    (Belvedere   or  lawn   cypm):  hardy,  (laciM 

often  make  the  finest  plants.    The  aoil  should  he  nd  g[„n  foliage,  turning  purple  in  autumn. 

The  hairhar^  series  are  best  sown  in  pots  oroan  JtBaiJii  morihwo  &weet  Alyssum) ;  hardy,  I  ft.,  wtute;  [tapaa. 

are  in  danger  of  beeoimng  lerey  should  be  speedilj  Laikyiia  eJorofM   (Sweet   Pea):  hardy:  Ibeie  arc  two  taca 

seem  best  in  each  case.  AlllheEjantamust  behaidenedi^gradually  Lantera  Irimesfru:  hardy,  3  ft.,  pale-rae,  ahovy  dbIvktooi 

during  the  month  of  April,  and  m>y  ge ""  ' ' — ■"■  — '  —  * 


according  to  the  season.  Lrpviiflun  inaijlona:  hardy  in  light  soil,   1 

Is.  being  chiefly  grown  for  Erecnhouse     nBy.lLlac. 
much  the  same  as  soft-wooded  plants.        Lipudflim  rotni:  hardy  in  light  soil,  6  in.,  de 


tiecotation,  should  be  treated  much  the  aame  as  soft-wooded  plants.  Ltpuiitlm  rojou;  hardy  in  light  soil, 

•^-"1  sown   in  apring,   "^   irm^n  ^m  nmHIv  ■„  hrimli   l<»l     iu.*r  ih*        __ 

,  and  fi  Dally  hard 
I  add  a  select  list 


...  „.fn  in  apring,  and  grown  on  rapidly  «_«..■ 

glass,  and  fiaally  hardeoetloa  to  stand  in  the  greenhouse  when  in        Z,iiurja  Hfiarlila  ipUniUa:  hardy,  i  Ct..  deep  purple, 
flower.  ^  ^  .  ,^   ,  .    ■    .    L,  LiHum    pujndifiorum-^  hardy,   1    ft.,    splendid    caimi 


Lufiimn  luieui:  hardy,  a  ft.,  bright  yellow,  Iragrant- 
Lx^'niu  midMlU  Cnaikikankiu:  hardy,  4  (t.,  blue  and  y< 


.Icrsiliisiiin  lomim:  half-hardy,  i  f, , ,  _._. 

lasting.  changeable. 

Apsdis  pnUieUas  hardy,  6  in. ;  a  most  graccf ol  grass  for  booqoels.  Lupinia  ■omu:  hardy,  t  It.,  bluish-purple;  abondant 

Ambttboa  vuitkali  atropvrpiaat  ^ireet  Sultan);  hardy,  i|  ft.,  Lycinii  Codi~rosa:  hardy,  i|  fl.,  roay^purple,  witb  pa 

porijc;  musk-acentcd.  pretty. 

AnIirrhiHum  maius  (Snapdragon);  hardy,  6  lo.  to  2  It,,  white,  Lyckftit  kmUJC  ardinaiiii  hardy,   t|  ft.,  rosy^rim 

yeUow  and  red.    This  plant  is  perennial,  but  is  beat  treated  aa  an  brilUanl. 

annual.  VaJoifimamoriliiKsCVirglalaB  Stock):  hardy,  6  in..  Ill 

ArntbiacanttUa:  hardy.  It  to  1  Ft.  yellow. '  white. 

BarioHia  aurea:  hnrdy.  3  ft.,  golden  yellow;  showy  and  Tree.  Ualope  irifida:  hardy,  3  Ft.,  rich  glossy  purpTi3h.crii 

Btaikycomt  ibtridilaiia:  half. hardy,  t  ft.,  blue  or  white  with  dark  if.  iraridiwa  is  a  liner  raant  in  every  way, 

diik.                                                             ,  Jifoatieia  annua  (Ten.weekSlot:kand  its  variety,  the 

Co/emfy^  djficiiufir  iitUeri  hardy,  t  It.,  oraoge  striped  aritb  stock):  hall-hardy,  t  to  a  ft.,  while,  rose  and  red. 

yellow.  tfaUAMa  (rii«o(WaIlflower-lvd.  Stock);  hardy,  i  (L,  varioosB 

CaUioptii  or  Cmopiii  tiular  IfiiuMa) :  hardy,  3  to  3  It.,  yellow  in  Slock, 

and  cheat nul-broarn.  MestmbryaiUJigmMm  trudtr:  halF-bardy,  3  us.,  Fsak  aial  ^iaank 

CaOitptu  or  Csru^rii  Ononniim^i:  hardy,  i  10  3  ft.,  golden  with  dark  ceniie. 

yellow  with  red  disk.  Uinnlia  mpraa;  half-hardy,  6  in.,  coppery  red,  *aryiac  eeii- 

CaUaUlAia  brlnuu  nc  ciliKniii  (the  China  aalei):  half -hardy,  slderably- 

6  in.  to  ll  ft.;  there  are  aeveral  groups  of  vanoua  Goknira.   The  Jfiaiiifiir  Iidnu  hViau:  half-bardy,  I  ft,,  yetlaw  spotted  with 

species  itsen  is  a  very  handKime  plant.  red ;  var.  dupltz  has  hose-in-hose  flowers. 

CaaspoanfaZ^rsyi:  hardy,  14  IE.,  purplish-lilac  or  white.  Uirabilu  JnJo^:  half -hardy,  3  ft.,   vantna  coloqra;  lows 

Campatutamacroilyia:  hardy,  1  10  aft.,  purple,  beautifully  veined,  evening-icented. 

Cariufifflu,  ilargaenit:  half-hardy,  o  ID  13  in.,  colours  vartoua.  Nrmgsia  flonbiutda:  hardy,  I  ft,,  white  and  yeSow;  pretty  sad 

Cnsianrw  Cjoaui:  hardy,  J  ft.,  blue,  purple,  pink  or  white;  compact, 

sluwy.  Ntmapkibi  iniigsu :  hardy,  6  [o..  aiure  blue,  wtth  whilr '— 

CVnlraailtiu  auurariMM :  hardy,  llto  I  ft.,  roay<annine.  Nimipkila  aumlala:  hardy,  6  in.,  white,  with  violet  1(1 

CVnlrnniliiu  raAcr  (known  aa  Pretty  Betsy  and  Red  Valerian):  ed^. 

hardy,  a  to  3  ft.,  red,  "    "'         " 
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1  3  ft.,  white,  criaBB 


Nitilia  kiipaitica:  hirdy.  l(  II.,  pale  blue,  wkite  a  dl 
Otiiotifra  odarata:  hardy,  a  103  It.,  yrLlow;  (runnl. 
OmpluiLdii  hntjdia  (Venui's  NavelwDrl):  hardy.  1  ft. 
Fapattr  KJis€ai]lcn-plfui:  hirdy,  1  [t.,iarlrt  and  « 

/■ajoiff  imHiiifiniiK  jloTi-elno:  iardy,  3  It.,  Khite, 
Ac;  pcUl9  HHicIime^  rringcd. 

Pitmia  tinlaaa  kybri^^  bilf-bardv,  l|  (c.  vuioui  < 


Ac..  4iii|le  tnd  double;  iplendid  p 
goUca  fotiue,  and  niiich  wed  fo 


__j  J — ^'-7  ipLendid  prorinte  plantA  far  11 

I'liiii  avnm:  lull-hudy,  I  tt.; 

a  fotiue,  and  niiich  wed  for  bedding- 

udawfatalMignanette):  hardy,  I  It.,  greenish, 

fngrant :  there  ire  KHse  choice  new  lorti. 

Kludantht  maailatai  hall-hudy.    i)   It.,   roty-plnk  or  whitei 
larger  flDwer.tieuk  than  the  next. 
Mt^ruAe  Manila:  hall-haidy,  t  fl.,  nsy.plak;  a  dmopfng 

Sal^^iiii  tinitaia:  balf.hardy.  3  id  3  f(.,  yellow,  purple,  criouon, 

SerniUiia  prxitmbnu fiort-pteno:  half-hardy,  6  in.,  (oldea  ydloir^ 

Saponaria  tatahrka:  hardy,  fi  10  8  [n..  bright  ruae  pink  or  white; 
CQOIInuous  blo«nJng,  compact-gTawing. 

SdiaaiUlna  pinial*!:  hardy,  I  to  1  fl.,  purple-lilar,  prettily 
SckaapelaUin  Waikiri:  birdy,  I  [t„  whin,  fwnt-tccntrcl  al  nighl; 
ffurw  tlteam:  hill-hardy,   l\  ft.,  white,  roee  or  pvrplc:  the 

SiUm  ptitduJa:  hirdy,  1  ft.,  brighl  lue  pink;  very  ihowy  in 
natwi;  var.  coftpatia  Eorm^ciwe  dense  tulis. 

Siitm  Pitwio-Alocion'.  hardy,  i  It.,  roK  pink;  fiee-flowering. 

SfiecuJaria  Specitiitm:  hardy,  6  in.,  reddnh.violet ;  frce-Aowtring. 

SpktHofyme  iptciosa:  half.bardy,  1  ft,  orange-yellow,  with  black 
ring  anund  the  diak. 

£EoMc(B«idiiiUi  {Sea  Lavender):  half-hardy,  ■)  ft.,  yellow. 

S.  Limmiao:  Muiih  purple. 

S.  liniala:  while,  blue,  yellow. 

.S.  Sumr-ani  lilac. 

blvvning.  with  elegant  fotiage- 

Tnfiitclim  ai^rKuif  (Canary  cieepcr) :  hatf-hardy,  10  ft.,  yellow, 
rringed :  an  tICEani  climber. 

Tropanlum  mcjxi  lihe  naitunium  of  jardeni):  hardy.  There  are 
two  races,  dwarf  and  tail,  varioun  thadea  ol  rrd  and  yelUnr. 

Waiiiia    aurta:    half.hardy,    l\    ft.,    golden    yeDow;    a    abowy 

Xeranlkemitiit   annaum  fiore-pteito:   hardy. 


lilac-pujple; 

They  require  10  be  nwn  in"th<'iunini«  monlfii.  ab^ut'ju  "or  Inly! 
.-    . . -lUiihed  before  winter:  Ihey  aboiild  be  pricked  out 

They  ihcidd  be  phinled  in 


in  onlcr  10 
hardy  and 

Thi"  lran*i 


■.   ThoM iLl"aiw-. ,  ._.„, 

?«  ih'ose  that" lire  ILiMe  'io'."Hcr''i!u"ry  in  H^nier 
*■  ■,»:  Lj,v„„pi^„  and  Queen  Stocki.  a  portion  fthouldhc  potred  and 
winteied  in  cold  franKf  venlilalod  u  freely  u  Ihc  weather  will 

The  number  ol  biennial)  i>  not  large,  but  a  few  verv  deiirable 

Atrmumma    CDrmuru    (Rose    tjl'mpion):   hardy,    it    ll.,    brighl 

Btla  Csda  varirtsia:  hardy,  1  ft.,  beaitlifully  coloured  Icsvaand 

Campanula  MeSLm  (CanleibuTV  Bell):  hardy,  1  ft.,  blue,  white. 
n»c.  &c.  The  double- dowered  variclin  of  varioui  coloun  air  very 
handumc. 

Camfanula  Mcdimm  talfcanHitma:  haidy,  1  fl.,  blue  or  while; 
boie-in-boae  flowered. 

Calafuin£/u  coernlfa:  hardy,  2  lo  jfi.,  blue  or  white. 


Kfiu  frawtifira;  hanly,  >  to  3 
er  of  tHgemia. 
-'  a)  tarbfitrcSwM  WiOIaiii]: 


hardy,  t  to  1)  ft,  cr 


.  .jun  be  pmecud  /rom  freai, 

DititaSij  pvpmrwa  fFoulove) :  hardy,  j  to  5  It.,  roiy.purple  or 
while;   beautifully  ipoctod;   the  variety  called  gfoiiiimita  ha» 
[Hular.  erect  flowi. 
Ethiwm  fampomvn :  hardy,  4  ft-,  mey-pf nk. 
Hsfyiumt  amonm  (ftench  HoneyucUe) :  hudy,  1  to  3  lU 
acxrlet  or  white;  frajrra^It. 
fluMrulrUii  (Nvhl-aicated  Rocket):  hardy,  3  ft.,  dull  pnrplnb; 
Huple;  the  shcry 
I  and  the  Queen 
o(  which 


U  pink;  dmtcml 


^h  iwjng  up  I 

ai  floriHt'  flowert.  and  the  hardy  bulba.   Some  of  the  moat  >•«■„ 
of  hardy  flowering  planta  belong  Id  ihia  claai.    When  the 


cr  ^ot  for  lix  aionlhi 
dropping 


agreeable  contnat — a  Boral  picture;  and,  at  at  particular  acaiou  a 
monotonyof  linlprevBiKiliautclulat  tuchdmcatobeinpcaaeeaiofl 
of  lomealrong  glaring  coloure.  While,  for  inatance.  thould  benuch 
employed  in  July.  10  oreak  the  duller  blues  and  purplci  which  then 

other  hand,  yctlDwiBjeiupcrabundanl  In  autcimn.and  Ihcrefore  rvda 
and  blues  ihould  then  be  aoughl  foe.     The  flower-gardener  ahouU 


mked,. 


lecially  El  they  bM 


ill  doKand  heavy. 


are  ralberapt  to  perish  in  winter  ia  kamy  lo 

The  herbaceous  herder  shouM  be  a  diatin ._ 

from  6  to  ID  ft.  in  width,  and  perhaps  backed  up  by  evergrceni  under 
renaia  eoadilkina.  Such  a  border  will  take  in  about  lour  line*  ol 
plant!,  Iht  lallen  being  placed  in  groupa  at  the  back  and  in  the  centre, 
and  the  others  giadualcd  in  heiglt  down  id  the  front.  In  the  front 
««  »*.j.«  J  .k.  ..k;,.  '.-.^bjB,  tiH  yedow  alyHam^  white,  yeHow, 


rciiti  in  the  second 
nd  autumn  Aowera, 
uy  be  brought  [no 
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they  hepatic*  (:4.  kfaliM)vitb  in  liriEtn  blue  Ooimiboukl  Iks  Wki 

r ^u]  pUcc. 

—..    _.-^  .     ..  enough  in  Che  hordcT,        AttitKnoJia. — Componte  pluitii  irith  evefiB«iii(  Bevcn.    i- 

(aic  beinc  taken  BMtodiMurti  themwhlk  In  Hit  ml  dornunl.  nurfunfaiH,  It  Co  1  Cc,  hu  white  mcd' -  -• -"  ' - 

Some  deef>TODtii]E  pernnialB  do  i>pf  tfrnaA  much  ac  Che  lurface,  while  (loveT-bcadL 
and  only  nqidn  mrahliig  fnun  cinie  to  tine  by  Cop-dreiBii«.        AnUuriewm. — CharmLng  borda  flowers 

Olhen.  ii  the  ulen.  ifinwl  rapidly;  thuK  ponaung  Ihii  haBic  Lily,  ij  it,  ban  pretty  while  ■««-« 

■houldbetalcenupeverysecoodDTthuYlyear.aEid, Bruce  patch  being  Hooktn  {Ckrytobeiirat),  i  fc,  with  Long 

■elected  for  replanting  from  the  outer  portions,  the  rat  may  be  either  yellow  flowen,  require*  cool  peaf "  — ^^ 
thrown  aAdc,   of   tMerved    for   increase;   Che  pofticn   aelectBd   for         A^uffgi*-— The  CoUimbine  ffl 

replancLrkg  ihould  be  rrturned  to  iti  place,  the  ground  having  mean-  flower*  in  great  variety, 

while  bcea  veil  broken  up    Some  plaota  arr  apt  to  decay  at  the  baie,  the  common  purple  A. 

frequeficly  From  eip«nrv  caused  by  Che  lifting  pmxu  going  on  arid  single,  there  are  of ' 

dunog  Cbfir  growth;  thpae  should  be  taken  up  annually  in  early  A.  ^JVidyiouL,  A.  hici 

autumn,  the  soil  refreshed,  and  the  plants  rrtumed  Co  Iheic  places.  Itpliarv,  blue 

cue  befog  taken  to  plant  then  sullkiently  deep.  Irunaia   {atlijot 

Only  a  lectioo  oT ionie  of  the  best  of  Che  decorative  hardy  pec-  and  A,  framit. 


±  have  been  direccly  influenced  by  the  byhridixer  and        AfoMi- — Dwarf    do*e-ffrowi(w 

!.L.  i..jj_i..  .......i^^.jK...  _  -J .  . --niikaiijthelroi 

.     .     jre.   it.alt^Eoi , .. 

myrifiphyUa  have  pretty  tpiny    leaves  and  white  IiIimiiiih    There  is  akso  a  chanrdng  doitUe  vW). 
'   tacidai  which  li  alio  whitC'llawered.  bean  its  bnght  rreeM  kavq 


.,  . re  might  he  added  to  thesubjoinfd  list^—  adapted  for  rDclcinrlc  an 

LC  tniKngplaots  adapted  for  Tockvork,  thriving  in    of  cne  easiest  culture.   A. 


._. .    .  — , —  lis  bright  rreeM  H 

„^ ^   _  _ _ h  Deedle-fhapcd     in  rosetcest  aivl  has  a  variety  wich  pnccily  gDld-mazgiiKd  leave* 

leaves^  adapted  fornckwork.   A-  itunuvtHm  and  A-  sraiuJwii  bear        Attturio  — Evergreen  rock  plants  of  easy  culcuir-    A.mm^dit 

t_?_t-  _i_i.  m^ T^  1^1 1  a ..      r  :_!.. 1..  i -_j    j     r — !-.-*-!-■ ,..i.j    -.r-L  TMiy  JoUagt  and  while  mfn, 

high,  of  flowers  with  spiny  bract*.    ■ 


-.        - --        "KJI 

bright  pink  flowers  In  Jdly  and  August.  Light  sandy  loam.  and  A.  lofieifMia  are  tufted,  wi 

Jfoiuiu- — Bold  handsome  plant*,  srith  stately  spike*,  J  to  t  fL  while  A.  balaticat  a  creettng  roi 

high,  of  flowers  with  spiny  bract*.    A.  ■hJIu,  A.  kuijtliia,  and  A,  while  flowers, 

'—''-'--  -are  broad-leaved  sort*;  ^.  Ipiiwiw  and  A,  ipinniuimia  Anntria. — TheThiifc  or  Sea- Pink,  of  which  the  ommoB  Ictb  i- 

iwer  spiny  toothed  kave*.  maritima  is  sometimes  planted  as  an  edging  fnr  garden  walks;  thcie 

. — Handsome  ctHnponte  plant*,  the  itionger  one*  of  easy  are  three  vaHeCies,  the  common  pale  pink,  the  deep  tose,  asd  fM 

common  solL     A,  Euftttnum  uti  filifnJtilt,  3  Co  4  Et.,  while,  Che  last  two  being  the  most  desirable.     A.  1  Ifiilimi.  1)11, 

y  yellow  cotymbose  floweni  H- r«»^>  ft..  nHy-crimson;  i*  a  Isiger  plant,  with  tufts  of  Unear  lance-shaped  kavc^  la 

urmka  M»t-pltitt,  7  ft.,  double  white  Bower*.    Other*  abundant  globular  heads  of  deep  ime  flowna,  in  June  and  Jidy. 

3C  line*  or  rockworlc  are  A^  tememtnt,  9  in.,  brighc  Asdr^ai. — A.  tubtrota  is  a  handsome  fleshy-rooted  puoL  my 

'    ''       "                     and  ydlow  'flowers;  impatient  of  being  disturbed,  and  prefsring  good  peat  ni;  ft 


'llow:  A-  odfyptuia,   t  fc,  sUveiv  leave*  and  ydfow  'flower*;  impatient  of  being  disturbed,  and  prefsring  good  peat  ni; 

.  mmbtliata,  B  in.,  silvery  leave*  and  white  flowTn;aDd  A.  CltKn-  grows  i  to  i^ft.  high,  and  bears  corymbs  of  deep  yellow  aad  eni 

IT.  A  in.,  with  silvery  leave*  and  pure  white  flowen.  flowers  in  Sepiembrr.    A.  udfuia.  9  ta  a  fi..  rnvtiwaHH 

— Handsome  border  plants,  the  tail  stem*  crowned  by  eweet-scenCed  flowi 


CafMuwm.  ttoafc  hasdecp        .fiAsmJa  odiinila.— The   woodiun.  a  chi 
1)  to  1  a,  has  large  dacll     pUnt  with  kaves  in  dnzlo.    Wen  adapted  fo 


r-.r-  --- -It  September;  A^  witgaiamt  3  fc,  has  the  flowers  or  mckery- 

while  edged  with  blue;  A.  uluiwlr,  3  tu  has  pale  blue  flowers;  Ai^luiUai.— Handsome  liliaceous  ^ti,  with  flahv  laota  em 

A.  ifulkra.  I  to  I  fc.  yellow;  and  A.Jtpnkim.  it  't.,  deep  blue  items,  end  showy  floweis,  thriving  in  *ny  good  gaida  soi.   A. 

Bowen,  produced  in  September  and  October,    A.  Wiluni,  1  new  clbui.  4  ft.,  A.  utlmu,  4  fc,  and  A.  rmmam,  4  (L,  have  al  b^ 

■peclea  from  China.  6  ft  high,  with  bluish-purple  flower*.  Upenng  kaled  leave*,  and  nrnple  «  branched  spikes  id  uVu 

,td(«MsnL — Bell-*haHd  Bowers.    A.  ilybia.  1  fc,  rale  blue,  floweis;  A.  Inlnu,  I  fc,  ha*  awl-<haped  leava  and  dens  ^Ab 

eleiancj  A.  dmlsnilaU,  1)  ft.,  dark  blue;  and  in  A.  liliijclia.  it  It.,  of  fragrant  yellow  flowers;  ,4.  a^llont  i*  similar  to  A.  fatal,  be 

p^eUue,  HRet-eccntcd— all  blooming  during  summer.    Light  kU.  ^     ' 

Aimlt^-A.  nnutit,  I  ft.,  has  large  bright  yellow  stellsle  flower*  i-nmrt''-^  > 

id  ApriL    Deep  tight  aoU-   A.  astamuii  Is  a  fine  Chinese  ipepo.  "^ 

Afmtfi, — Free  growing,  dsrarf  and^  showy.    A.  rtplaiu,  a  m.,  hai 

iplkes  «  blue  labiate  floirera.  Ordinary  1 
dJIinuL— Hardy  bulb*  of  the  garlic  lai 
are  ornamental;  the  infloreacence  i*  ui 
I  to  1  fc,  the  flowers  are  deep-blue-  In  A 

Teddish-vialet, 

are  the  bettet  if  not  often  diituibed.    A.  ami 
orange  streaked  snth  red.  in  July  and  Auguitijl, 
Uood-r«l,  streaked  with  vdloa,  aflording  mar 
sandy  loam  or  peat.   Should  be  p 
AUkara  rsHO.— The  hollyhock 


.._,„.  le  frequently  renewed 

from  cullings.     A,  toiaiiU,  with  greyish  leaves,  and  deep  yellow 
flowers,  produced  in  April  and  May,  and  Che  dwarfer  ,4.  momla»MM 

""A^^ii.—Noat  half-hardy  bulbs. 

well  drained.  A.  Bdladmna,  the'Bellad«inaTilyi' 
funnel.shaped  flowers  in  September,  of  a  delicate  it 
varieiy  A.  Minds  hai  piler  lk>wers.  almort  white. 

^Kkiuii.— Pretty  boruinaceou*  herb*,  easily  grown.  A.  ilalim 
J  to  4  ft.,  ha*  blue  scar-like  flower*.  A,  umptnirau,  t\  fc,  ric 
blue.  I*  well  euiced  for  rough  borders. 

jf«drM»a.— Pretty  dwail  rock  plane*,  requiring  rather  carefL 
manaiemenlandapittysoil.    d.  P<(aiioM.yelki«;X,  WK//«ia*j 

purplish-cnmson;  A.  tilnta,  white  or  pale  rose:  .*.  toclsi.  white     ,  ,, j  — , - 

with  yellow  eye;  A.  Jsaviitsgu,  delicate  nise ;  and  A.  Chama^viKt.    in  nih  light  soil,  and  Irequenl I y  divide 

.<»n»iK.— The  Japanese  kinds,  A.  japoniai.  flower*  white  and     gaird-leaved  owvtajfofia.  are  some  of  the 

purple,  are  very  easily  grown  and  are  partkukily  line  in  autumn.  Skiihiu.— Stately  poppywons.  6  to  S  fc.    B.  cwdal 

The  scarlet  A.  /idfnr,  and  A.  urmiris.  the  poppy  anemone,  are  shaped  lobed  leaves,  and  large  panicles  of  tmaU  ■ 

BdiJ  tor  the  Irnoi,  or  id  i»aks  ia  (he  rockery;  while  the  connwa  flowcia.   Sonietidiea  called  tfociMTa.    Deep  aaady  loui 
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Brtiiaa.—Vrtuy  bulbam  ^utl.    B.  paitd^hra,  i  ft.,  I  * 

bluiih-puiplE  Aomn;  B.  itKcnM.  i  lo  j  It.,  hu  tubular  cuq 

■nddiniE  floven  of  a  rich  cnnUon  with  ettcd  tip*.    Suidy  lo 

BnUouiiliinl.— PiRly    ipnni-lkimnag    crocut-likc    W 

Ivrnmn,  4  ^  ^  In-   ^h,  purplish -Lilac,  bloomi  in  MmlL 

BuMlUnam.— Robuat  umpodK  hcriii  with  Hrildnc  fol 
the  back  of  hlrtunaui  «  ihnibbc^  bndtti.    B.  mr^aliii 

liaiiic^iii  July.   AlBaltBl  TalcKi  if^is^^™*'      "^  " 

CoAlll^rHM. — Showy  dwarf  planti  fnr  uimv  Tnckwnrfc. 

Kndy  loil,    C.  uiUfate,  j  to  4  iu.. 
hairy  (pavea,  aad  coryidba  of  nufCDta- 


7«9 


Theiv  an  aevnaL  ipecja  known,  the  bttt  beina  albmi, 
Imtni.  Plummtrat.  ifinims.  PnMjri.  tnuMi  and  Wtrii. 

Cattha. — Shuwy  manh  plauti.  adapted  for  the  maifEiia  ■ 
■tiramliti  or  artiKcIal  ban.  C.  tal^lril  Jlan-tlnu,  I  C,  hs 
brilliant  yclkiw  flowen  in  May. 

CsJyA(ffia.^TviTiiDB   plants  with   lUnrung  p&tnnial  m 

Kattni  flore-pUne,  Slo  lofL,  haiahowy  double-ninlEcanv 
ni  in  July;  C.  J<llninta  ll  a  handumt  liiiEle-fiowerBl  1 
bJoDmini  kind,  with  rosy-coloured  Aowers. 

Ctmaiiia  ucalmu.—A  beautiful  bulbous  plant  a  to  3 
with  lar^  pale  blue  flowera.    Alio  a  white  va^ety. 

diauiiiib.— BautiCul,  aa  well  u  varied  ia  habit  and  cl 
d  bell-flowert.    C.  pulla.  6  in.,  puipluh,  nod 

-.   stalks^   C  tvbiiutat  9   Id-,  purple,  bnu 

oirfatict,  I  It.,  blue,  btoid-bclled :  C,  luhiiii,  it  ft.,  loni 
litiih  or  tinted  with  chocdate;  C.  fmicifalia,  3  It.,  a  fin 


aluier' 


rut.  hngie  or  oouDie. 
pyramHalii.  fi  It.  blue  » 
■Dodand  diverte.   There  an 
CMii-nu.— BoU-habited  t 


white  or  pnr|^.  blood^a  ia  Jh 


9  of  ahowy  charaetc 
I  iriajed  iteaa,  mt/tr^ 
to  Septembet:  C  > 


I  ft.,  btancl 

liih  lailwaya  with  a 


■haped  'Aowm  0?  a  biilli: 

bardci  is  C.  maiimitm  and  STvariniFt-'an  with  braulifi 
flowenhavinEyEllow  centres.    C.  ^uli/ii/iiin  ii  also  a  Bne  spi 

like  flown!' all  nny-purple^M  wh^ul'^C.  ifsin!^  c'u 
■ingle  and  double.  C  byanliitHm,  and  C.  varittatiim  are  a 


7K 


3iS.S 


oduced  in  May  and  June.  Requires  shady  plain,  and  p 
Ciirt0pni-—£ftKuve  composite  plants,  thriving  in  good 
d   Augusts   C.  fdnen/uU,   J   to  J  fl.,  bright  yellow,  in 


hujh,  IS  the  best  garden  plant 

— Good  rockwork  crudferous  plaoU.  V.  alttn,  D.  tmUn. 
J,  D.  AiMotm.  and  D.  aufidala  hear  yellow  flowen  in  «arly 
;.  lusena  aad  D.  ciiiala  liavc  white  Bowcn.    Ciiuy  wdt 

rpkalum. — Hanilsome  labUta  plants,  Teqidripf  a  warm 
Klninrd  khL     i7.  OJfiuHTUf,   1^  ft.,  i7.  a^uOiaaim,  I  ft., 

H,  all  pntducB  showy  blue  Boven  during  the  ■ununo' 

ifed.— Stout  growing  ihowy  cotnpoaltes  for  late  nimmer  and 
Bowering,  Trquiring  rich  deep  nJ,  and  not  to  be  o'teq  di#- 
E.  mvUfolia.  J  to  4  ft.,  light  purplish.roae,  and  B.  iltlr- 
to  4  ft.,  nddiih-purplc  an  dcamble  kinda.  E.  pvpwta 
lied  Rudbecliii)  i>  the  ibowiat  ipccka.  Hti(bt  3  to  4  ft, 
r-purple  Sowen. 

»t  cftLmaatiKT, — A  lovely  poppywort  about  I  ft.  high, 
-  white  flowers  J  to  3  in.  acToa*.  iubt-ftocki  thick,  crecpjag. 
:b'Hi.— Pretty  plaati.  growing  about  I  ft.  high,  with 
QJiage,  arhl  cuiiotii  flowera-  E.  mocrantlmm,  white. nowen, 
■uAnuR,  red,  arr  distiocUy  ipurred ;  &  piaisaAHs  and  A. 

ia  kytmaiii^ — A  chsrmina:  tubcToua  rooted  plant,  called 
nnite.    Flower*  bright  ydlow,  January  to  Mu^,  doao  to 


re  awofd-like 


m.—C^^ 


ft-hi^h.-' 
beat  kinds 
le;  AilikiiOH,  3  to  J  It., 
ii«r,  J  to  3  (t,  orange- 

'haracler.    £.  purframir, 

beat  kdnds.     Good 
bsutiful   Utile   ali^nt  for    rockwoclb 


ue;  and  E."pJX^S^ 


CyttaHBt,— Charnii 


i's  C.  Cu/irafiu,  I  ft.,  ylUow  ar 
Drl^imam.—liic  Larkspur  fan: 


SeauLiful    terrestrial    orchida.    retjuirinf 


of  blue  He 
Boweiwfvai 


ite  flowera  striped  with  pink,  pnjdu«d  si 


n  ol  the  stem,  the  brads,  and  heads  of  llonn  all  at  an 
line  blue.  Some  of  more  lennt  introduction  have  the 
(he  pine-apple.  sucK  as  £.  bromtHaffaiium,  E.  fiandanifoUumi 

niimi.—E.  dinr-uiitis.  the  tkii'i  Tooth  Violet,  is  a  pretty 


ui  flowera.   £.  ajrp^a,  t 
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and  E.  Ciamaai,  1  to  J  ft.,  «iUi  gnta  bnco,  tn  fiae  iiluiu  for  flomn;  H.  nltin  jftH-flns.  iroaJtitim  uiil  jtmuMi— ,  «ii) 

rockworkar  ihdtcinl  corun.  yellaw   Aowsm|  mi  H.   maositlliMm  vid   fapynamm,   wU   Ih 

ffmJd, — GiKAnlic  UDibFULfrnnii  pUnu.  with  iruEniGcent   folLag*.  flowerm  white, 

(dipuil  for  ihrubbeiy  harden  d[  open  ipau  on  Iinnu.    Ttiey  have  /ftliuMw.— The  Sunflooer  teDlu.  of   which   tlKR  in  moil 

thick  deihy  iddcb.  deeply  penetnlina.  ood  therefoTe  nquitirLK  deep  Drruirwntll  kiodt     H.  mtUlifitnu,  4  ft,,  and  iti  douUe-flavBEd 

nil.  wiiich  kliDLjid  be  of  A  li^I  or  undy  character.    ^  ecHKMiiKij,  varieliei.  ticar  ehovy  foidcD  yelbw  DDwer-hcvdt  in  pnlmiiM.  lad 

P.  tiaiiia,  and  ^.  fvifittna.  the  last  with  elony  kuen»-ihapcd  — — '--  ^ '-    '-    '- 
leaSeti.  gmw  S  to  10  ft.  high]  F.  Finlato,  with  more  Goely  cut 


to  6  ft.  liifh.    They  fiowcr  in  <4ily  iprijiK,  uw  all 
...jarance  when  ia  btooin,  an  account  of  iheii  larEe 

PrttiUaria. — A  larn  gienus  of  tiliarvou*  bulbt.  tiK  bett  known  of 
which  ii  the  cnwm  inyierial  IF,  imptrialii)  and  the  uake't  head 
{F^  Mtltawui^    There  aje  many  charminB  ipcdee  Enwn.  fuch  v 

Fwuia, — E^ntty  lUioceoiu  plantt,  wiih  nrnple  coni^cuoutly 
lon^ddlnal-ribbed  Icavea,  the  TacemoeF  Aowvn  tunnel'iliaped  and 
deOeied.  F.  SMMJtua,  I  fl.,  hu  liUc  llowen;  F.  /nuiiiflera, 
Ii  in..  !■  iMu  and  fn(nnl;  F.  tomilta,  iB  in.,  ii  vioict-bliK;  F. 
jftanMrMoto-ia  in.,  hutbe  leavnedRd  with  while,  lod  the Bswcn 
lilac.   Rkh  laiden  bO. 


the  flowtr-bi 


May.    All  have  white  p 

LiaJiij.— Pretty  corapoiitB  unlh  the  BowR-kada  eslketed  M> 
iplkes.   L^pviM.  i  ft..  L.  t^varroa,  3  to  3  ft..  L  f ptcoMh  3  u  «  h* 
L  fycwUcliya,  1  to  4  ft.,  all  have  roay-purplith  Ikiwen.    Diifi 
cool,  and  moist  toiL 
flowers  white  in  giacciufpaniclei;  flouiubo  in  a  mijiture  of  aandy        Ltlium- — See  Lily. 

peit  and  loam.  Liwrio. — Toadflax.    Pretty  icn^aliriadi,  o(  wUcb  L.  abte 

Ceniura.— Remarkable   rhubarb-Irke   planti   with   buge   lobcd     3  to  6  in.,  with  biuish-viokt  Bowen  haviaf  a  brilliant  ocaafc  «■> 


aeroK   Ther  ibould  be  ^wn^neit  water  a>  Ihcy    [ 


a  good  Icamy  Bil.    G.  mamkaia  and  C.    both  yeJIow-Rowered.  are  good  borOEr  planti^  . 

Cniriim.— The  Painpu^iaHi  a  noble  ipecia.  introduced  from     handsome  and  free  flowering  during  Sc  summer  monlH. 
Buenos  Aires;  it  forms  huge  tuHockt,  4  or  g  ft.  high,  above  which        Lixnm.— Flajc,    L.  elpintm,  6  in.,  larse.  dark  bine:  L.  tmtm- 
(owardi  autumn  rise  the  bold  dcnKtilvctyplumesof  the  infloroctnce.     unu.  it  It.,  large,  blue;  L..ptmiK.  if  ft.,  otiah  blue;  aid  L 
it  docs  best  in  sheltered  nooka.  erbornm  wnm).  I  ft.,  yellow,  are  aO  pretty.    Tlie  lasi  b  Ufe 

GypsBbkUa, — Interuting  caryophyllaceous  plant*,    thriving   in  '  "'~ 

dryist  iitiiatiiini.  G.  pankflaU,  1  It.,  [rom  Siberia,  forms  a  dens 
sfmi-gkibular  man  of  small  white  6owen  from  July  onvrards  till 
autumn,  and  is  very  useful  for  cutting. 

Haiala  rJkalMniu.— A  pretty  rock  plant  with  dense  nifu  of 
leaves  and  Uulih^ilac  flowtra.    It  likei  Gbmui  pml  in  fissures  at  tbe 

litUniMm. — Showy  compoailefl  of  free  gnnrlh  in  lightish  soil- 
Jt-  avlimtviit,  4  ft.,  bars  a  profuiion  of  yellow-nycd  nower-hddi 
b  August  and  Septnnber. 

Htlia  na™mi.— Dwarf  iubthmbby  planti  well  luitdl  for  rockwork, 
and  called  Sun-Rovt  from  th«c  blosKms  rtKmblicg 
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il  h..  iwlM;  (od  L.  fundjllmti,  i  ta  1  ft.,  <riu  elmtam  oF  icwln,  Owirig.— HuiibsDgiim(ihikil>ceoqtFluiE*,hamCUI(,th(lTla| 

(Tuuna.  pink  ud  wEiH  flfivtn.    All  lant>-AoiRrEd  uid  ilnwy,  in  nKHCv^-dniDBl  putTKil.aMl  la  madenuihule.   f  ntrriJM. 

Lyiimadiiii.—'Ti\t  bad  koon  ia  the  Cntpinf  Jenny,  L.  Nam-  Pifwiir.— Tb*  fNippy.  Vny  tbimv  plum,  olUn  ol  itrDiif  Erymb, 

nifHrv,  much  lued  lot  cikilinji  w/tt  nxkericft  and  irindow  boua,  and  «  cavy  cultuiv  in  crduutry  gmitKn  lofl.    F.  ontntais,  3  Tt.,  hu 

with  bngbt  ydlow  Sowtn.    The  vaiiety  aarBi  with  pMtn  leavci  crinuoD-Ksrkl  flowoi.  6  in.  wxiiH,  and  the  nijeiy  tradntMii 

■  alio  popufar.    Other  speda  thic  mw  from  a  tg  t  it.  high,  tnd  cloady  nKmblet  k,  but  bu  leafy  bncti  jvtt  beneath  tlic  bloHocn. 

■re  (Dod  bsnkr  pluli,  are  L.  cUlktiJa^  wilb   while  ipiktt  d  P.  alfimmm,  6  in..  wUu  with  yeUow  ceatit;  P.  bm/uiiJi,  i  (t., 

■owen;  L.  nlpirii,  L  U^n^lbni,  i>  aJxUit,  L  KRiciUala  and  yellow,  •centnL  and  P.  fOtiim,  i  to  1  [t.,  deep  mange,  an  onia- 

i.  puKlala,  all  yellow.  mental  loaller  kindi. 

MdJn. — Jf.  nHwAsBi,  3  tt.,  with  a  proEuuon  of  pale  jjjnlc  or  white  i>(MUn>«.— Tbe  popular  pidea  vaiietiei  have  iprung  Irom  P. 

flowen,  and  mmky  deeply  cut  ieavet,  though  a  British  plant,  it  HarnHfH  and  F.  Cmao.  Olbet  diltiiict  kiodiarv  J*.  cahiAuiii'b/v, 

u j..^.-  ..  .1^  flower  boidcn  when  the  aoil  ii  l«hl  and  i)  ft.,  pale  rate,  ol  buiby  habit;  P.  lumOii,  o  in.,  bright  Uue; 

P.  ifitatsut,  cyaiuMllau  and  JaJnyoKms,  a  ta  j  It.,  all  bnght  blue; 

.1.1. ir L_„    .  .-  .  .(^  |^,|,^  J>.  iartahu,  lt04ft.,eeBllet,  in  long  terminal  p»nicle»: /*.  M«mij^ 

, ..  _ ,  .- {h  with  OKU.  6  ft.,  withacailet  flowmand  connate  knvei;  and^.  fnliasi. 

pale  blue  Sowtn,  are  the  beat  known  poenniab  of  the  genua.    Tbt  3  to  4  ft.,  with  large,  ■rkle.tubed,  mfrcohiunid  Oowm. 

lut-named,  bowevcr.iibeicraiaed  Irom  ndt  every  year,  and  tnaled  PtuuUa.—P.  Itatntu,  the  Winter  HeUotnipe,  though  tt  weedy 

like  the  tnendial  kinda.  habit,  with  ample  eofdate  CDltafocM-like  Icavea,  yield*  In  January 

Utrtnina.—ll.  iwfDiifa,  I  to  it  Ft.,  aiure  blue.  diDn  flonen  la  and  February  ita  abundant  (pikea.  about  I  It.  high,  of  gt^ia 

drooping  panidei  in  May  aid  June.    It  doa  beil  in  ahady  peat  flowen  Kxnted  like  heliotrDpe;  it  aboukl  ban  a  caner  to  iltclf. 

border*.  PUomis. — Bald  and  ehowy  labiatei.  irowing  in  odinary  aoil. 

MimiJui. — Monkejr-llQwir.  _  Fiee.bloornin(.   ihowy   icitiphulari-  P.  RusiOuju  (fuHrim/irfiii),  4  ft.,  ydlow.  and:  i".  Mtma,  3  ft., 

Jafwand  ita  many  p^den  fofnu.!  to  1)  ft.,  are  variouily  coloured 
and  often  ricbly  qiolted;  and  U.  mfrnu,  S  to  10  la.,  it  bright 


OnMlm.— The 


rhe  genui  of  the  Evening  Primrate,  consttlog  of 
all  of  which  grow  and  blamin  freely  in  rich  deep 


fofarac^D^ld.  6  la  la  in.,  haa  a  stout  crown  from  which  the  trailing        Fatyfonam. — A  large  famDy,  varying  much  in  character,  often 
hranchaipriiiEDUI.  and  Ihesebearvery  large  white  flowen,  changing     weedy,  but  of  easy  cullurc  in  ordinary  wiL    P.  vaaxnUMiam,  6  to 

niwd  Irani  leed  annually.    Of  erect  habit  m  Or.  iptcima.  I  to  a  [1..      r«e-l»nk  flowen.  niilable   fee   cackwark,  and  preCen  bony  toil; 
wiih  large  white  flowers;  Or.  /mdioio.  a  to  J  ft.,  with  abundant     P.oMoilBninniii),  1  (t.,  deep  roee,  isa  showy  border  plant,  flowering 

OdMoiixlu.— Elegant    dwar/   bor^ginaceout   planlt.'    O.    wma.     planlini  wheteaicnenudnired.uiliuckei^  tbundantly.anditi 
4  la  6  in-,  a  creeping,  thade-loving  plant,  hat  bright  blue  flowert 
m  Lhe  very  early  tpHng;  O.  Lviliat,  6  in.,  hat  much  larger  lilac-blue 
Bowers,  and  is  an  caquialle  rock  plant  for  warm,  tbdtered  apott. 

DirariMl. — O.  tauriia,  6  to  g  in.,  is  a  charming  boragiiuceaus  plant 

drooping,   tubular,   yello*  flosrert.      It  is  rf  evergreen  habit,  and 

a  mm  a  warm  potition  on  the  rockwork  and  welWrwned  sandy 
;  or  a  duplicate  should  be  sheltered  during  winter  in  a  cold,  dry 

Omilluialiim.—The  Star  ol  Bethlehem.    O.  vabitum  can  only 

Oilrcmsija  •ragnijiui.— A  magnihcent  bellflower  Irom    Bokhara. 

4  to  5  It.  high,  and  white  flowers  tinted  and  veined  srith  lilac.  5  to 

5  in.  across.    Requites  rich,  gritty  kiam  of  good  depth,  as  it  producea  ...... 

tuberouB  roots  t  to  J  ft.  long.  iiswteisa  and  F.  iptaaiiiitt  6  io.,  both  purpk ;  arul  cbe  cbanBloc 
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tancMit,  S.  matroplnBa  *nd  5.  atia^cHt.  arc  amonc  the  bcM  mlK 

SiMs.— The  Sage  ■  larn  nnui  (<  lablato.  aCten  vciy  liindioflic7  gf  tm 

butiiKiKtiinHtooHadn'rorEnKtiih  winlen.   S,  Sdarra.^  to  6  It..  tig*? 

it  ■  very  urikiiif  pUnt  [ittle  moR  than  a  t^nniAl.  with  branched  ^m  dt 
panicln  of  bluiih  flomn  iiuin|  fnu  nvy-colouird  bracta;  S, 


AuUuKi.— Bold-hi 


Jft-V  with  the  rajF-floulB  rrfleiKd,  yelhiw  at  the  1 
brown  towan]a  the  bue ;  JL  ftiifida,  2  ft.  golden-j 

3  to  4  in^  acroa»»  arc  ahowy  pluu. 

'    SatiltoHa. — Gnmful  water  or  irunb  pUnca  with  baMaCa  Jevvca, 

■nd  tubemia,  ti— ■■  "■ *■   -■—-■--  -—■  ' 


, .  _  ._.. JR. bu mbcToua rooti.  and  maybe 

ukep  up,  atored  away  and  nplanted  In  apriDE  like  a  dahlia.  5. 
fraltiuii,  a  ft.,  bine,  a  ahowy  native  ^ledca.  la  quite  hardy;  Ihe 
variety 'irpiiwwj  haa  the  centre  of  the  kiwer  lip  while. 

SoJaf'OM. — A  very  lar^  Renui  of  jock  and  border  plants  of  eaay 

ahadea  of  rose,  red  and  porpEe.     Another  very  diatinet  [roup  with 

■ilvery    foliage — the    cni^uceoua    group — cantaina    wme    of    our 

cfaoiceiC  Alpinca.    Of  Ihew  .S.  eattia,  S.  caiyiiflora,  5-  CotjAedtm  are 

anHnu  the  b«t  known.    Some  o(  the  iprciciloak  more  like  licheni 

than  flowering  [Janlt.    The  green  rnou-Ilbe  uiiltgget  are  alio  s 

veiy  diHinct  group,  with  den«  tuiled  leavea  which  appear  greener  ,_  ., 

in  winiec than  in  summer.   TheflawenarebomconerccI  branching  L 

nema  and  are  chiclly  white  in  colour,    Saiilrati  wnb-ca  (London  nid  h 

Pride)  and  S.  Ctum  belong  to  siill  another  group,  and  are  valuble  naU; 

^lifd.— Beautiful  dwarl  bulboui  planti,  thriving  in  well-worked  b£k 

aindy  loam,  or  aody  peat.    S.  b^aia.  i  in.,  and  S,  libnua.  4  in.,  Mid,  k 

both  intense  blue,  are  among  the  nwH  charming  of  eativ  apriiw  tuyal 

flowen;  S-  faltla,  G  to  S  in.,  and  S.  campanuUM,  I  ft..  Willi  H  M 

niuble  for  rockwork.    They  are  numemii,  varied  in  the  colour  of 

both  leavea  and  foliide,  and  monly  ol  compact  tulted  growth.  ■«■>' 

S,  tprrlaliilt,  I  to  i(  ft.,  pink,  ingrrat  cymoae  beadi.  i>  a  fine  plant  ■V* 

(StonecTop),  3  in.,  yel'ow.  and  its  variety  with  ytUow-lipped  Wavea.  Ktp* 

" ' — Houae-Leik.      Nat-[r<7winK,    ainciilmt  jUata,    .^  .. „-_ 1    ,    i,^.....  ...i-.  .«  j.  wlP* 


fi 
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6  in.,  vbUe.  tit  beih  fntty  plud  el  tbc  owcM 
Tnfnid.— Splftodid    ■loutiifa-cmwiDE    planU    i 

of  aime^oimd  Somn;    •oni«iin«c:illcd  Knip 

1  to  4  ft.,  bricht  oran|fe-nd.  puiiaK  to  yrLow  in 
■  GlK  ■ulumnt]  dixonlive  plinl.     Thty  ihc 
liam  fnxu  br  >  covciing  of  uho  ovtr  the  ccovb 
7>i*iiii.-^l»0«y  rtounculaMout  pluio.  of  fiw 


ITS 
"fe'i 


in..Wnder-bluc;  l'.piKiaU.6ln.,  palebliu 
ml  Violn.  in  iti  nuny  linilc  and  double 
dninble. 

.^  They  do  wtll  in  ^hl, 


.  iw«d-iha«d  and  ipear- 

;    ind  otthe  t- 

Jloitidt  ind  anuatijolia  uc  diiiin 


bcrvuF.  and  oardciu  will  briwfil 
.  H*ri>yTi««sabdSh»ub5.-1 
l^rden  cSFprndi  upon  Ihe  proper  < 


rhe  followinrliri,  which  i> 


rijEtvpen  Tttts. 


Meanolia  inndiAart. 
Picei— Spruce  Fir. 
Pino*- Rae. 
Ouercui  Ikx— Holm-Oik. 

ScildopUvXlIinbiTlli  PiM. 
Sequoia  (Wrilinglonii]. 

Thuiop^' 
Thuyi-Arboc  Viufc 


rijDtcUana  Slnli. 


I'aWgct 


I— W)t( 


HippDphae — I 
Lonl™*— Money.ucJcle. 

Phil»delphu«— Moclr  OnioBe. 
Rllili— Wii  Tree,  &c 
Ribee— Flowering  Cumnt. 
Robinil— Roee  SaciM,  ic 

Rubu>-— BiimUe. 
Spejtium — Spnniah  BroonL 

Sinphyl»e«— Bladder-Nut. 
Symphoricaqnu — Soowbeny. 

Viburnum— Guelder  Rok,  Ac 
Viti.-— Vine. 


WdpU. 


Iki— Hcdiy. 

Ludiubali.* 
Liunit— Sweet  Bay, 
Liniitnim — Privet. 
Loninn*— HoneywcUe. 
Otmanthut. 


Khfiinniii  Alatemin. 


C«rya— Hickory. 

Ciltanea— S»Kt  Chalnut. 

Citilpa. 

Celtit— Netlle  Tree. 

Cerd>— Jiid»  Tree. 

Catoneauer  (»ine  ipecia], 

DaUdij.'" 


C^nodadiu 


I — Adam'*  Nndle, 


light  ItHin.   lile^lly 
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binrinia  (Cf  MIyllil) 


Mamlwt 


■Clin  dI  bcdi  (orminB  >  dedBn.  with  cUac.  low-crowini  pbntt.  in 
which  uruin  A(um  uc  biaiEM  out  by  meinx^  pUnu  ol  a  diHrrrni 
hatnl  «  hivini  dilfcnnt  cofcuml  kavn.  Somctimn.  In  addition 
(o  Ibe  carpet  or  ground  colour,  indK-idua]  plant*  of  laran-  u»  and 
handionv  appcannce  are  dotttd  aymoKlncally  over  Ihc  brda,  in 
arrannmeiit  whirh  i>  very  telllni.  Sane  st  the  beu  plania  loi 
carpeting  the  luKace  of  the  bedTue:  AnUnMria  fsMMua  and 
Umofkylum  Srsmi,  whitei  Stdum  am.  iaiypMltm.  cniiiu- 
and  elmiiiHi,  giry;  and  SiJum  Lyiitm,  Itiulta  PrnktiuM  lihal- 
lariza.  Safina  lubiJala  and  Hirniaria  riaba,  green.  Tbe  Alteman- 
Ihenh  Amaranihuaea,  [rcurva  and  CoUmt  VvtikafftUi  fumiib  high 

._j __i ..u;i-  ■> — .1 B—.j^ig,,  BiimBii  yieldt 

I,  yeilovidii     i/om- 
I  yellow;    Centatireaa 


AmaryllLt 
Aphelandra 


Tkymas  ciiriaiorm  oi 


and  oibera,  while:   Labdia  Emuu, 
vcria*  and  Sempervivuma,  glaucnii 


Sdiubenk* 

SienhaiHtta 
TabcfnaenoMUi 


,— Theae  are  plant*  n 


4S*  Fahr.  may  be  uken  at  the  i 


luinng  the  ibeltei 
ee  ollieat,  of  wh 
»inler.  The  ho 
at  her  in  winter,  i 
lowing  la  a  aelert 


fMactcaya)   Calceoiajia 


fii  pani  <t  Si«fc 
I  about  ^*  "  jl. 
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Ihiiy  btamt  liitK  eno 

Mit  pou  lie  IiirTy  GIIb 

The  bea  [inw  ror  ■ 

pTDpAfaud  by  dividiii 

In  mot  cu»  ^  ai 
chcniu.  fn  «ii~ple,  ' 

mnulTMi,  K^!^  in 
the  mLI-otabllAhrd  p] 


of  65*  to 


'  pciToUtion  thouk]  be  mixed  will 

rh  BbJndinE  moHtuR  mint  be  ntppli^, 
I  be  ovnloadcd  irilh  it.  Feme  ib»<-1'l  • 
liK  dry  it  llw  n»t»  «nd  the  witer 

""■JW, 


■   !»».»... „....„„ 

iMch  ibe  pUnu  in 

,. GymiuiEnniDe  ind 

JheiLtnUwi,  pnftr  m  drier  itmoephere  thin  «hcr^  ad8  the  former 
do  not  wdl  beir  ■  lower  vinter  lempenture  than  $hout  (o*  by 
niaht.  Moat  other  atove  fcnu,  if  domanti  will  bear  a  Irinpenturs 
aa  Kiv  aa  ss*  by  nic he  and  60'  by  day  From  November  to  Febnnry. 
About  the  end  of  the  laller  auMlh  the  vhole  collection  ahnuld  be 
.  .........  ..         .......  ^rpota 

ind  the  day  tempencun 


repotted  IniD  larier  pota 

Toiwda  the  aid  oT  Maieh  the'nltiit  tempenlur 
do*,  and  theday  tempencure  toTo'ocTO.  IheE 
bright  weather.   Such  fcma  la  Cynn 


it  thcrr 
ecicaof 

xbcar 


other  fenu  may  hav 

neceaarliy  daily),  mm  . .  . 

lirSl  muiI  be  admitlnl  10  aolidify  the  li 
Haitly   Brilith   ' ■-■— - 

Nephroaium,  Aapi 

cl  IiU  year*,  and  many  charmi 

and  rocWiH.    Sf»rei  oiay  be  town  aa  above  descnDeo.  but  in  a 

much  lover  lempcranire- 
Tbe  following  ii  a  aelect  liit  of  t^nen: — 

Davatlia  Oamunds 

Dickionia  Onock* 

Gleiclienia  PhtebodiuD 

CymnosTvmme  Platyceriuni 

HymenophyLliiiii        Potypodium 

Lomiria  Sceiapendrium 

Lygodiuin  Todea 

Nephrolepii  Wwdwudia 

VI.  Fmia. 
Pniil-Tret  Bprifcrt.— No  paini  should  be  ipared,  in  Uw  pre- 

■ igh  draiiuge. 

ol  adhciive  clayey  lubwHl  Ihia  can  generally  be  lecurnl 
by  placing  over  ibe  aloping  botlom  a  good  layer  of  coane  rubbly 
maleiiat.  communicating  with  a  drain  in  [ront  to  catty  oS  the 

nibble  from  8  to  is  [I.  apul,  10  ai  to  form  air  draina,  and 
provided  with  openingi  both  al  [he  aide  ol  the  walk  and  alio 
near  the  base  of  the  wall.  Over  Ihii  nibbly  matter,  rough  lurfy 
uil,  grau-tide  downwardi,  abould  be  bid,  and  on  ihii  the  good 
prepared  aoil  In  which  Ibe  Iie«  are  lo  be  planted. 

The  border!  ihould  con«Jt  of  ]  parti  ijch  lurfy  loam, 
the  lop  ipit  of  a  paature,  and  i  pan  light  gritty  earth,  luch 
aa  load.gtit,  with  a  small  portion  (one-iiilh)  oi  fine  brick  rubbish. 
They  ihould  not  be  leu  than  ii  ft,  in  breadth,  and  may  vary 
up  10  IS  or  iS  ft.,  with  a  fall  from  the  wall  of  about  1  In.  In 
3  h.  The  border  itiell  should  be  nised  a  loot  or  more  above 
the  general  level     The  boitom  o(  Ibe  bordcc  ai  well  ai  that 
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of  the  drain  must  be  kept  lower  than  the  general  level  of  the 
subsoil,  else  the  soakage  will  gather  in  all  the  little  depressions 
of  its  surface.  Fruit-tree  borders  should  not  be  at  all  cropped 
with  culinary  vegetables,  or  very  slightly  so,  as  the  process  of 
digging  destroys  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  drives  them  from 
near  the  surface,  where  they  ought  to  be. 

Shallow  planting,  whether  of  wall  trees  or  standards,  is.  gener- 
ally to  be  preferred,  a  covering  of  a  few  inches  of  soil  being 
sufficient  for  the  roots,  but  a  surface  of  at  least  equal  size  to  the 
surface  of  the  hole  should  be  covered  with  dung  or  litter  so  as 
to  restrain  evaporation  and  preserve  moisture.  In  the  case 
of  wall  trees,  a  space  of  5  or  6  in.  is  usually  left  between  the 
stem  at  the  insertion  of  the  roots  and  the  wall,  to  allow  for 
increase  of  girth.  Young  standard  trees  should  be  tied  to 
stakes  so  as  to  prevent  their  roots  being  ruptured  by  the  wind- 
waving  of  the  stems  and  to  keep  them  erect.  The  best  time 
for  planting  fruit  trees  in  the  open  air  is  from  the  end  of  September 
till  the  end  of  November  in  open  weather. 

In  the  selection  and  distribution  of  fruit  trees  regard  must  of 
course  be  had  to  local  situation  and  climate.  The  best  walls 
having  a  south  or  south-east  aspect  are  devoted  to  the  peach, 
nectarine,  apricot,  dessert  pears,  plums  and  early  cherries. 
Cherries  and  the  generality  of  plums  succeed  very  well  either 
on  an  east  or  a  west  aspect.  Morello  cherries,  apples  and  stewing 
pears  succeed  well  on  a  north  wall.  In  Scotland  the  mulberry 
requires  the  protection  of  a  wall,  and  several  of  the  finer  apples 
and  pears  do  not  arrive  at  perfection  without  this  help  and  a 
tolerably  good  aspect.  The  wall-trees  intended  to  be  permanent 
are  called  dwarfs,  from  their  branchea  springing  from  near 
the  ground.  Between  these,  trees  with  tall  stems,  called  riders, 
are  planted  as  temporary  occupants  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall.  The  riders  should  have  been  trained  in  the  nursery  into 
good-sized  trees,  in  order  that  when  planted  out  they  may  come 
into  bearing  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Standard  Fruit  Trees  should  not  be  planted,  if  it  can  be  avoided, 
in  the  borders  of  the  kitchen  garden,  but  in  the  outer  slips, 
where  they  either  may  be  allowed  to  attain  their  full  size  or 
may  be  kept  dwarfed.  Each  sort  of  fruit  should  be  planted 
by  itself,  for  the  sake  of  orderly  arrangement,  and  in  order  to 
facilitate  protection  when  necessary  by  a  covering  of  nets. 
Their  produce  is  often  superior  in  flavour  to  that  of  the  same 
kind  of  fruit  grown  on  walls.  ^, 

:  Orchard-house  Trees. — Peaches,  '  nectarines,  apricots,  figs 
and  dessert  plums,  cherries,  apples  and  pears  are  commonly 
cultivated  in  the  orchard-house.  Peaches  and  nectarines  are 
generally  planted  out,  while  the  rest  are  more  commonly  culti- 
vated in  pots.  This  allows  of  the  hardier  pot  plants  being  re- 
moved out  of  doors  while  those  planted  out  are  in  need  of  the 
room.  The  pot  plants  are  overhauled  in  the  autumn,  the  roots 
pruned,  a  layer  being  cut  off  to  allow  new  soil  to  be  introduced. 
Surface  dressing  and  feeding  by  liquid  manure  should  also  be 
afforded  these  plants  while  the  fruit  is  swelling.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  complete  the  growth  of  peaches  and  nectarines 
while  the  sun  is  sufficiently  strong  to  ripen  them.  Tomatoes 
are  frequently  employed  to  fill  gaps  in  the  orchard-house.  Should 
it  be  provided  with  a  central  path,  requiring  shade,  Hambro 
and  Sweet-water  grapes  serve  the  purpose  well,  and  in  favourable 
seasons  afford  excellent  crops  of  fruit. 

VII.  VegetabUs\' 

Under  this  head  are  included  those  esculents  whicn  are  largely 
eaten  as  "  vegetables  "  or  as  "  salads."  The  more  important 
are  treated  under  their  individual  headings  (see  Artichoke, 
AsPAKAGUs,  Bean,  &c.'  &c).  The  culinary  herbs  used  for 
flavouring  and  garnishing  are  for  the  most  part  dwarf  perennial 
plants  requiring  to  be  grown  on  a  rich  soil  in  an  open  sunny 
aspect,  or  annuals  for  which  a  warm  sheltered  border  is  the  most 
suitable  place;  and  they  may  therefore  be  conveniently  grown 
together  in  the  same  compartment — a  herb  garden.  The 
perennials  should  be  transplanted  either  every  year  or  every 
second  year.  For  winter  use  the  tops  of  the  most  \iseful  kinds 
of  herbs  sboiM  be  cut  when  in  flower  or  full  leaf  and  quite 


dry,  and  spread  out  in  an  airy  but  shady  place  so  as  to  psit 
sloidy  with  the  moisture  they  contain  and  at  the  same  tine 
retain  their  aromatic  properties.  When  quite  dry  they  shoikl 
be  put  into  dry  wide-mouthed  bottles  and  kepi  doacly  coded. 
In  this  way  such  herbs  as  basil,  marjorani,  mint,  safe,  savocy. 
thyme,  balm,  chamomile,  horehound,  hynop  and  rue,  as  «dl 
as  parsley,  may  be  had  throughout  the  season  with  almost  tk 
full  flavour  of  the  fresh  herb. 

Intensive  Cultivation. — This  name  has  been  applied  to  tk 
method  of  forcing  early  vegetables  and  salads  during  the  viater 
and  spring  months  in  the  market  gardens  in  the  neigfabouriiood 
of  Paris.  The  system  is  now  popularly  known  in  England  as 
"  French  gardening."  Although  a  few  assert  thjit  it  is  an  old 
English  one  that  has  been  discarded  in  favour  of  superior  method^ 
there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  evidence  in  support  ci  this  coa* 
tention.  The  system  itself  has  been  practised  for  about  300 
years  in  the  "  marais "  gardens  round  Paris.  At  one  tioK 
these  gardens  were  in  the  centre  of  the  city  itself,  but  owing  to 
modem  improvements  they  have  been  gradually  pushed  oat 
beyond  the  dty  boundaries  farther  and  farther.  Most  of  these 
gardens  are  ainall — not  more  than  a  couple  of  acres  in  eztcst, 
and  the  rent  paid  by  the  nuiraUka^t  or  maricet  gardener,  is  veqr 
high — as  mudi  as  £30  to  £40  per  acre. 

The  French  maratcha^  does  not  use  hot-water  apparats 
for  forcing  his  plants  into  eariy  growth.  He  relies  mainly  npoo 
the  best  stable  manure,  a  few  shallow  frames  about  4I  ft.  vide 
covered  with  lights,  and  a  number  of  large  bell  passes  or 
"  cloches."  The  work  is  carried  on  from  October  till  the  end  ef 
March  and  April,  after  which,  with  the  exception  of  mdoas,  tk 
cultures  are  carried  on  in  the  open  air. 

The  chief  crops  grown  for  early  supplies,  or  "  primcurs  "  at 
they  are  called,  are  special  varieties  of  cos  and  cabbage  lettuces, 
short  carrots,  radishes,  turnips,  cauliflowers,  endives,  apinad, 
onions,  com  salad  and  celery.  To  these  is  added  a  very  impoitaM 
crop  of  melons,  a  ^)ecial  large-fruited  variety  known  as  tk 
Prescott  Canteloup  being  the  moat  favoured. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  produce  is  taken  off  one  of  that 
small  intensive  gardens  during  the  year,  and  espedaOy  dnriag 
the  worst  months  when  prices  usually  nm  fairiy  hi^  Tk 
fact  that  rents  are  so  heavy  around  Paris  is  in  itself  an  indicatiai 
of  the  money  that  is  realized  by  the  growers  not  only  in  the  ftni 
markets,  but  also  in  Covent  Garden. 

During  the  winter  season  narrow  beds  are  made  up  of  manae, 
either  quite  fresh  or  mixed  with  old  manure,  acoo^ng  to  tk 
amount  of  heat  required.  These  beds  are  covered  with  a  lev 
incha  of  the  fine  old  mould  obtained  from  the  decayed  mamse 
of  previous  years.  In  the  early  stages  seeds  of  carrots  aad 
radishes  are  sown  simultaneously  on  the  same  beds,  and  over 
them  young  lettuces  that  have  been  raised  in  advance  aie 
planted.  In  this  way  three  crops  are  actually  on  the  sanK  kdi 
at  the  same  time.  Owing,  however,  to  the  difference  in  tkir 
vegetative  growth,  they  mature  one  after  the  other  instead  of 
simultaneously.  Thus  with  the  genial  warmth  and  moisture  of  tk 
hotbeds,  all  crops  grow  rapidly,  but  the  radishes  mature  finU 
then  the  lettuces  are  taken  off  in  due  course,  thus  leaving  tk 
beds  to  finish  up  with  the  carrots  by  themselves.  Later  on  in  tk 
season,  perhaps  small  cauliflowers  will  be  planted  akog  tk 
margins  of  the  beds  where  the  carrots  are  growing,  and  1^  k 
developing  into  larger  plants  requiring  more  space  by  the  tiae 
all  the  carrots  have  been  picked  and  marketed.  So  on  throu^eat 
the  year  with  other  crops,  this  system  of  intercropfxai ' 
overlapping  of  one  crop  with  another  is  carried  out  in  a  sotf 
ingenious  manner,  not  only  under  ^ass  lights,  but  also  in  the  ops 
air.  Spinach,  com  salad,  radishes  and  carrots  are  the  favooiilc 
crops  for  sowing  between  others  such  as  lettuces  and  cadh 
flowers. 

Although  enormous  quantities  of  water  are  required  dnxiactk 
summer  season,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  applying  va^ 
to  the  winter  crops.  When  severe  frost  prevaib  the  l^gks  tf 
cloches  are  rarely  taken  off  except  to  gather  mature  tptammi 
and  no  water  is  given  directly  overhead  to  the  plants  ier  fctf 
of  chiUing  them  and  checking  growth.    They  most  scant  tkir 
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supply  oF  mriitun  from  tlic  n!a  tliit  tilti  on  (he  (Um.  tad  f"  '""•"' 

Bowl  into  tlienuiai>pt<)ivay)(ronig[i].(o  Ilia,  wide  b«tw«n  i^l^i^^ 

each  nnge  ot  (ramcs.    At  the  bedi  IK  only  (bout  4)  (t,  wide,  j,oulim. 

the  water  from  the  pathway)  ij  waked  up  on  each  tide  by  the  peai  k 

capillary  aliticiioD,  and  in  Ihitwty  the  roou  Mcure  iiuRicient  ■''■'<^™P^ 

•"'*'''■  be(m''lhe 

Beside)  an  abundance  of  walet  in  aummer  there  must  alio  cherriea.  « 

be  an  enomwiu  quantity  ot  ggod  ttablc  manure  avaihible  during  the  imintli 

the  winter  month).    Thia  ii  recessaiy  not  only  lo  malie  up  ihc  '"™*P?'' 

required  hotbedi  in  the  £nl  pUce,  but  also  to  fill  in  the  path-  IJJj£j^™„,ory  tarnitinE 

way)  between  ihe  It.me),  wherever  it  ta  coniidercd  adviiable  to  fmht-Sam  melou  aild'cucumben  on  holbedl  and  b  idu. 

_.:»>. ,n  ih.  h—i  •..ih.n  ih.  ft-,™™  ,,  .  r.ri.in  .»,ni      A<  ..  (.    K KToca,  luniipa,  e^iv  celeTy.  alio  aube^rjirea  or  eo-^ntfc 

>wer  and  BmiielB  tprouta,  in  ^ntie  heat,  to  be  afterwardi 

called  a  "bolto''  on  hi)  ahduldcn  hv  means  of  two  itrjnj      "' ''  .""'■,''''"'  '"^y  pouioet  an  aliiht  hmbedi.    ContiniM 

In  Ihi)  way  large  quaotiiica  aS  manure  are  easily  Iranipotled  continue  the  forcini  oTthc  vaiioui  choice  imiti,  aa  vinei.  peaches 

to  any  required  spol.  and  although  the  work  looks  hard  to  an  Hf-  cherrie*,  ttiawbecrieh  Ac    P«  rooti  of  mint  and  place  in  heal 

English  gardener,  Ihe  Frenchman  says  he  can  carry   more  S 'hSXKSiiSd?lbe'Kd;^  S^u^"' ""™'"  ""  ■'™ 

..u  ._.  ,„:,„.,  i    hal,  .  day  than  an  EngUshmu.  can  "^  ?S3  //^■^tSrt^^^SSiTnTcon.rvato™  have  plenty 

a  wheelbarrow.  o(  air  in  aiUd  weather.    Pot  and  aUit  luberoui-rooledbeganiai  and 

lline  of  the  system,  which  b  now  bring  gkminlaa.    Pot   young   planli  o[    Hippeasinim,   and   alart   the 

Kinnlnm   hui  nni  Inn  eitabliibed  oiKi.     Propagate   chiyuntlienitim)  in  cool-houae  or 

IV  nguura,  uu.  «)i  im  ^          ^^^^^  l_^ll j  ^^^^  or  frame..     Put  planls  ot  (uchMi,  peluniai, 

es   htjils,  clocho,  maU  veibenaa.  hdiotrope.,  aalviaa  and  other  nil- w«dcd  ■Ubjnlh  into 

irobibilivB  to  men  with  a  propagating  tiouae  to  obtain  cuttings,  &c.,  for  the  fiowrr  garden, 

bile  on  the  other  hand  Sow  uoclti,  dahliai  and  a  lew  lender  and  hali-hanly  annui 

'••"""  »-"'""•  -  ;.SSS'S?vS,i'£Si,.''K!Si."''  "'■■ "  '■" 

rH  Hftirirl-Car^ni 

[>//U(nii>(Ci^tnUiiiii.byJ(AnWca1>ien  (London,  [909I.  /lawrCorrin.— In  dry  onen  weather  plant  dried  roots.  Including 
'  '*"  '~~~  flcfiKa*  nowtn;  continue  the  tranapLaniing  el 


a  alight  hotbed,  or  in  pou.  Propagate  oUI  roots  of  dahl 
eultinga  o(  the  youiw  ihoDta  In  a  lioibed.  Sow  petuniai  ii 
and  prick  out  and  Garden  for  bedding  out:  also  aloxinlaa 

grown  en  in  beat  till  the  ■ ' 

fttmr  Corrin.— In  d 

hardy  Ibennlal  Sowa 
weelt  mignonette,  and  T 
quent  traaifdantlng. 


VIll.-Cafc«dnr  ff  Cvdn  Opaallimi  (A)  for  Gral  Biilait.          1,^,  Iriennial  Boinra  and  herba^V'^ntV  sS."fn  Ih'eSa* 
jANU*«t  weeli  mignonette,  and  hardy  annuair  ' ' — ■—  ' -' — 


^rop.  D(   1. 


Kildia  Cordtn,— Wheel  out  manure  and  comporti  during  liauy 
■Hther:  trench  vacant  ground  not  turned  up  roughly  in  autumn. 

Sow  early  peat  in  a  cold  frame  lor  transplant ing.   Sow  at»  fint-crop  _^       ^ 

peai.  early  m  the  month,  and  William  I   lowaid.  the  end;  Early  l.(;;g(»d'aI5'wiiidaorl»i'n.;'eabi>rge"i 

Seville  and  Early  Longpod  beam;  and  thort-lopped  radiih  in  two  canoMTparMitB.  labaty.  icDiioncra'  Br 

Sr'''lbIirM.'"nd^S."Vr™m"l^'on  '"«rm    h^iS."""  ^^',  ™  ™'p'»  ^^)^^"p'"' •'•dTiri!-"l™baH~Umi  r^" 


Icttuo 


SU"S,S'J.-, 

.^ti 

lay  them  atide 

Tn" 

fwti«(,— Pi 

cucumben  and 

ux:  alB  for  A 

for  aaladi.  onk 

.0  eariy  crop; 

and  Ear 

hotbeds.     Fon 

^shr 

dcd 

h«i     la  inl  '     r  ■       A      ni  "  ^'~ '    '" '  "^^  ^--kaic,   rudishc*.  cclEry.  celeriac 

...         J       T  up  beds  tor  mushrooms  with  well-prepared  dung  iDwaida  the  end 

™siS  "^ulc™^™  ll^i™  u  "  ""^  '!""''  '^"'  "''*'  f*^'"*  '"  ""  *"'  "«''■  »"''  •  ™'° 

tiom  drought  which  inay  occur  in  S^iiS°™¥  now  b^^Strf;  alio"  Barfic"a%"iSin't"i:  "f^I  "™ 

nild  weather  or  in  moderate  trous.  ^f  „bbaget  Aould  be  planted  out:  alu  cauliflower,  under  hanS- 

/ash  tree.  lotcHed  with  inKU  wnh  ghnei^Sopaiale  by  alipa,  or  by  earthing  up  the  old  Remi,  the 

iw  obtainable.    Take  of!  grafts,  and  UnoaMpM-SSSi       '      ^         '  *    >• 

la  ihad)' place.  jyicilCon)™.— Finish  the  pruning  of  trail  trees  before  the  middle 

°.'  V.    ,j*   "f  fc  .  **  ■''  "^  "«  ™""^    Protect  tbote  coming  into  bloBom.    Begin  gialting 

III  heatca  with  hoi  water  are  not  in  jn  the  third  weekj  dig  and  dreia  between  the  rows  of  goosctKnira, 

maioA  cr'l"    "o  be'"'°'krf     TV  '""*""  "^  •""  '™''  '™^  ^  "^  »l™dy  done.    KUl  wssm 
1  carrot  and  kidney-beans  on  alight 
i-kale  and  rhubarb,  in  boibedi,  in 

Plani  vine  eyes  fwpreppagalion  in  a  brisk  heat. 

and  Oulbi.  as  lily  ol  the  valley,  hyacint'hi.  tulips,  daffahls,  Ar., 

Flttetr  Cnrdn.— Plant  out  tubers  and  bulbs  of  border  doirers, 
where  neglected  in  autumn,  dcfcriing  the  Aner  Aorioli'  flowera  till 

done  in  Bulumn:  also  decldusu.  trees,  shnibi  and  hedges.    Lay 
edging)  in  fiae  weather.    Sow  mignonelle.  stocks,  Ac.  in  pals: 

auiicutaa  and  camallont  abundance  of  air,  but  keep  the  n»ls  rather 
dry  to  prevent  damping  olT. 

FcsauABT 
XilrJin  Conlra.— Sow  succenional  crops  of  Early  Seville  bean^ 

and  end  ot  tiK  monih;  early  cabbages  to  follow  the  last  towing  in  Apul 

August;  red  cabbagesand  savoys  towards  theend.   Sow  alto  Early        Kiiclint  Gcfdtn. — Sow  aiparagus.  sea-kale.  Tumip.rooled  beet, 

crop  in  light  aoils,  with  a  lew  leek)  and  aomc  parsley.    Sow  lelluce     marrow  peaa.  Longpod  ud  Windtot  beans,  tutoips.  sfrinach,  celery. 
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[A  the  mid'dl]'  KM, 


in  (ivine  aif.  KMp  down  red  jpiifcr  (ill 
houftn  Dy  Frequent  tyxin|[iiifi  and  I  ' 
Conlinue  the  iiiua]  opcAiioin  gt  dUbt" 

'oMM.— Sifll  uw  tender  tnniG. , . 

—  ,..„j1u.    Pnceed  with  all  necMiiy  dtUtuigt.    Pcopagale  nr 
aad  fine  plantt  by  cuEtJnp  of  gttStingi  incRaie  ■"— — '-—  ■- 
cutiingi,  and  irow  on  (or  winter  flowering.    Pot  oB 
and  cuiEinn  or  half-hardy  ereeflhoute  planli  put  in  d 
la  ea  thrni  wdl  ntaUishKt  lor  lue  in  the  flower  gaJ 
chryianihrniunia  lo  ihclwred  poiltii 


I  and  Skntbbery. — Sow  main  or  Buareuianal 
The  niiddfe 


111  Cardrn.—Disbuil  peachei,  ncctatina  and  other  early  treei    the  bejiinnliiE  and  end  oi  (he  i 


•nd  fine  itocln.    Finiah  the  tnniplanting  o(  heibaceoui  pUnu  by  PI"'!  '/dnici.— These  will  now  be  occupiBl  with  (endiT  pte* 

(heendof  the  lint  week.   Cuningt  of  border  chryianlheniuini  nuy  houietdanu  and  annuals,  and  the  mDfehardv  plants  Erom  (be  sun. 

now  be  dibbled  in  a  warm  spot  out  of  doora.    PnHect  sUge  auriculai  Shirt.npot  aDdnnpaiateillpbntiihataiedciiiable.  SowhatrM 

and  hyacinths  from  eniemca  o(  every  dnctlplian  of  wcaiher:  and  or  ahowy  annuali  to  flown  in  pots  during  winter:  and  fnrw  (■> 

luliptltom  hoai-fniBs  ind  heavy  raina.   Plant  out  tender  detiduous  aet  of  decotative  plinls  Eur  the  same  Db;eqt.     Conlioue  the  iail 

lre«  and  ahrubs  raised  in  pou;  plant  out  tea-roses,  mulching  the  potting  ol  chrysanthemums  as  the  plants  become  ready, 

roots.     Remove  pan  of  the  ctiveringa  of  all  tender  shruba  and  Fiirwrr  Garien. — PLinl  out  dahlias  and  otbcr  lender  ail^enii  i 

eanlsin  the  Aral  week,  and  the  remainder  at  the  end  oE  the  mnnth.  titk  of  frost  is  past.     Take  up  bulbs  and  tuberous  mots  aad  diT 

3rm  and  repair  lawns  and  Erasi  walka  by  laying  turf  and  sowing  them  in  the  shade  bcloce  removing  Ihem  to  the  srofv-ma.    Fi 

perennial  grass-seeds;  mow  the  lawns  Ejtquently;  plant  evergreens,  up  with  annuals  and  Rrcenhouse  i&nis  thoae  bcda  from  whidi  tlif 

u  ^  bulbs  and  routs  have  been  raised.    After  (bia  ac«SDn.  keeb  al«in 

-....,        -                         ,.       ....            .          ,.  a  reserve  of  annuals  in  pots,  or  planted  on  beds  of  IhinLym  J 

Kitifli  Carim.— Sow  mam  crop  of  beet  in  the  first  week,  small  fibroua  matter,  so  at  to  be  readily  transplanted.    Layer  eamatnii 

Knn'hVarr^and      i^f     li     d"""'     '^"'"'S^''  """h^  '"''  "''*  '*"'"'"  the  end  of  the  month.    Keep  the  l»u  ckidr 

endive  for  an  early  crop;  also  po)  and   Longpod   and   W.nasor  J'^T 

brans,  cauliflowen.  Early  York  or  Little  Piiic  cabbages.  Brussels  KilcluH  Caricii. — Waterinj  will  be  nectnaiv  in  each  deparlBai. 

sprouts,  boivcole,  broccoli,  savoya  and   k^  for  late  crops.     Sow  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry.    In  the  tirsi  we<^,  sow  p^  fialhcl^ 

vegetable  marrown  and  hardy  cucumbers  on  a  warm,  border  in  the  crap  of  the  season;  also  Longpod  beans  and  French  b^ins.    Indr 

last  week;  aow  cardoona  in  trenchea,  or  (in  the  north)  in  poti  under  last  week,  sow  red  globe  or  Cfiirk  Caaile  turnip  (or  a  tuU  winRraim 

.1 t.i. k: I i.j^..     r — :....  i.^ J  — .1.  .„: — >.  j„  -ojBjly  winter  supply  and  EnArld  Maihei  labbap 

J   nushrawXlL 

caterpillar*  from  gooscbcrrii 
Remove  from  raspberries  a 

fo«/a(.— Plant  melons  and  cucumben  on  the  hotbedi  prepared  F"il  CaiJ™.— Continue  the  pruning  and  training  of  wal  srf 

for  vegeiablea  in  February,  and  bow  free.     Plant  out  vegetable  espalier  trees,  and  the  de«ruction  of  noxious  intecla.     Pot  ■is'- 

marrows  and  pumpkina  on  dung-ridjea,  under  hand-glaaaea.    Sow  berriet  for  forcing  next  wialer,  and  make  new  beds  out  of  dovsa 

late  craps  of  cucumbcra  and  melons.  soon  as  well-rooted  runners  can  be  obtained.    Fropagut  the  atait: 

Plant  /AiBiii.— Turn  out  hardy  pbnti  about  the  sorts  of  stone  fruil  trees  by  budding  on  other  treea  oc  oo  CRfu' 

more  lender  at  the  latter  end  id  the  month.    Sa<  stocks.   Gather  fruils  of  all  kinds  aa  Ihey  ripi^ 

for  niccesaion.  polling  and  shifting  those  sown  at  ■  forcinf.— Prune  mdona  and  cucumber*,  givinf  air  and  water  asd 

aow  cinerarias  (or  succesBon;  and  a  few  hardy  i  maintaining  heat.  Ac  Continuetbe  tDulinetmtmcnliniheioBsu' 

week  Btocic,  Ac.,  lor  laic  crop*.    Pol  off  all  roole  houaes.    Feed  the  plantt  anikially  as  soon  as  good  crop*  an>"; 

In  cuttings  of  the  diflerenl  dcurable  speclea  whicl  do  not  wait  for  nina  of  dislreaa.    The  forcing-house*  oi^hl  to  kjvr 

that  purpose.    Plant  out  in  rich  soil  Richardias,  tc  abundance  of  IresL  aii  and  moialure  wbc[«  required,  aloof  witA  Ot 

autumn  lor  flowering.     Bedding  planla  should  be  neceaaary  heal.  ,      .  

the  end  of  the  month  many  of  the  main  stock  of  cesaive  heat;  and  allenlLon  must  be  paid  to  potting,  sbiftisg  saf 

will  be  ready  for  the  Anal  potting.  putting  in  cuttings,  and  giving  abundance  of  water  to  Ihe  pffttd 

Flmtr  Cunfn.— Sow  annuals  for  succeaalon  in  the  la«  week,  plant),  both  indoort  and  out.    Sow  aeed  of  herbactous  caknlanii; 

alw  biennials  and  perennials  in  the  nuttery  compartment,  (or  shift  heaths,  if  they  lequire  it;cut  down  pdaigoniums  past  Iw 

planlins  out  next  year.    Propagate  plantt  of  which  more  alock  is  ing,  nod  plant  Ihecuirings. 

required  either  by  cuttings  or  by  dividing  the  roots.     Plant  out.  Flauii  Ctria  nd  ^AnUery.— Take  up  tbe  remu^ag  tidiena 

during  the  last  week,  dahlias,  hardy  pclatgoniumt,  atocka  and  roots,  tuch  aa  anemones,  ranuncvluan.  dtc..  by  tbe  e^  of  the  arn 

calccobriaa,  protecting  the  dahlias  from  slight  (roats.    By  the  end  week:  fill  up  their  place*,  and  any  -vacandei  that  may  liai*  ic 
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BcpM  auriculu.  hh]  law  Bariruli  irtd  In  b>»  under  (lut.    Pm- 
pagHtv  tvrboctoui  And  other  planti  thtt  haw  goiK  oul  of  Rowq-, 

creuKlby  cutting*-     IncrtAK  ro«a  and  Anvrmn  ihrubt,  by  UyW' 


KiUlun  Cwdn.— So  b  the  bcginntiv 

lull  crop,  in  Iht  Ant  niddtc  of  the 

monlh.  roc  pUnlifH  ■  i  the  Gnt  hiH 

IScutlani])  and  in  iFc  :  nujnlk;  Hudy 

HammerHnith  and  Br  nnd  Ian  week; 


Fruil  Cdfdm.— Pror 

up,  in  dry  wealhen  eooegbeny  and 
(>?it  till  late  In.Ihe.aSlumn.    Make 


HI  the  will  and  oihn  xaxt  fidm  la- 
:i.   Gather  f  niitt  u  they  ripen, 
cultivation  in  hoibrdi  aod  pita  may  be 
nd  cucumbcTi  (or  a  winter  crop.    Make 


Kilthtu  Garim.—So*  imall  uUding  lor  late  cropt:  and  lettuce 
Hnd  tpinach,  il  not  done  lau  month,  for  iprinf  crvpa.    Plant  endive 


Thin  the  winter  ipinach,  when  lanC  enouah.  that  it  nuy  hjvt  ipace 
to  grow.    1(  bnxcoU  be  loo  rank  «  ulf  to  withitind  the  winter. 

towardl  the  nmlh.    Lift  onloni.  and  lay  them  out  to  ripen  on  a 

FmU  Co'^jn.— Finish  the  tymtner  pninini  (nd  mining.    Wkr 

■nd  the  ripening  of  the  younj  wood  lor  next  year,  ^^"^  during 

•orti  of  iddIm  and  pean.    Pcepare  borden  and  tutiona  (or  fniit 


Repot  prrhard-hou! 


=Sji"a/»^^— The'wioua 


mclona,  cucumben  and  tofluton 

forced  crop    Enpel  damp,  and  auiit 
'lea  with  Firei  during  the  d 


ind  by  the  ciuliDui  uie  ol  water.  Pot  hyaiHnlhi. 
luupi  ana  Mncr  bulbi  for  forcing;  and  propajale  haH-hanly 
plant*  by  rulling*.    Begin  the  homing  of  the  auin  uock  oC  chcy*- 

flounr  Cardn.  Ere.— Sow  in  the  brjinninf  ol  ihii  month  all  half- 

the  lame  Ka*on,  but  a  town  in  ^tember  and  October,  vegetate 
readily  the  Hicmding  ipring.     Put  in  cutting*  ol  bedding  pclar- 

fhou'id'bertettcred'froni'e.ceBive  raini.    Continue  the  propa^iion 
c(  heitoieoul  plant*,  uking  off  the  layer*  of  catnaliooi.  [HcoHe*, 
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DICIHBBK  (nniuilt  may  be  nwn  in  hotbed  or  (ncnboine,  and  abo  tlw  pefiH^ 

KOcin  Omint.— Collect  and  tmolhef  bum  aD  vegetable  TeCuc,     'i™  o*  planta  by  cutciogt  may  be  doM  niher  bctiaaow  thaa  la 

very  aheltered  i^aix.     Attend  to  tfeachinf  tind  digging  in  dry  nata  Uii 

weather.  ifallfacti. 

FnnI  CwrfM.— Plant  aU  loru  ol  tniit  uw»  ia  mild  weather.  ajd  iftk 

Proceed  with  pruning  and  nailing  wali-lreca.    Eaamioe  the  Iruit-  inalpiatea 

room  every  weelt,  removing  promptly  all  decaying  fruit.  V  plaaiiii 

<    Ftrnirc.— The  ume  degree  o(  attention  to  hotbedt  and  jaU  wDI  be 

necciBry  aa  in  the  laK  month.    Continue  the  [otdng  o(  asparagui,  nifbt  our 

rhubarb  and  aea-kale,  Id  idta  and  in  the  muahiDom-houte-  Proceed 
with  the  uaual  routine  oE  culture  commenced  lait  month.  Make 
Ilie  iMimaiji  ptvparatiooa  to  begin  forcing  caily  or  auccoaioo  crop* 
by  the  LaK  week  of  thia  or  the  >int  of  next  month. 

I>liuil  Hamia.  Fnma,  £rc,— Canutiona  and  picoteea  In  pota  m'uu 
be  kept  rather  dry  to  prevent  damf^g  off.    fleatha  and  Auttraliaa 

bottom  heal  to  induce  (rowlji,  which  ihould  be  gently  taidened  by 

Flmtr  Caritn,  Gti.— Flam  ihrubi  in  oi)ea  weather.  Prune  ihiubL 
Sweep  and  roll  the  lawni.  and  put  in  lepair  the  gravel-waliu.  keeping 
theutfacelmiuenlly  rolled.  (jTws.!  W.  t(.W.[ 

(B)  Far  On  VnOti  Slaltl  IfUtHytiir  Ik  Itliiudi  (/  ffo  Ytrh). 


iybeuied.' 


(or 


m 

manure  ir 

pan  o(  tliii  month,  and  miied  and  turned  to  get  "  aaenennl ' 
preparatory  to  forminc  hotbedi.    Cabbage,  lettuce  and  cauliHmr 
eeedi,  if  town  early  thia  month  in  hotbed  or  greenbou^  wiD  nula  &at 
plant,  if  tranaptaaled  into  hotbed  in  Mfceh.     Thia  1.  prcfmtik 
to  the  ine  of  (aH«>wo  planta.    Manure  that  ia  to  be  utcd  (or  the  cnp 
ihould  be  broken  up  ai  fine  ai  pc«ible,  foe  (he  mon  coaipktrty 
manure  of  any  kind  can  be  mixed  with  the  aoU  the  better  the  ago 
will  be,  and.  of  courH.  if  il  u  dugor  ploutbed  in  in  laite  Babratea 

Mkkb 

|.»«ue.--n-  1o.-d.ya  and  bright  aaa- 
1  on  the  plaiitt  under  ilan.     Eiamiai  al 

beahifttdJntoalanerHBarf'™    Plaaia 
may  be  Bwn;  it  ia  beat  done  in  ihilln 

and  mulched  with  ahoR  manure,  or  rkh 
re  cannot  be  nbuined.     Flower-bcdi  oa 
»  ai  to  forward  the  work  o(  the  cooii* 
buty  spring  leaaon.    Lawni  may  be  beneliied  by  ■  (ood  dreang.  ■ 
addiDon  to  (he  manure,  of  lome  reliable  commenial  ftnihaer.   K 
the  Lawn  n  thin  in  <poI9,  theie  pUcei  may  be  raked  over  heavily  aad 
new  gran  leed  «>wn. 

A'n.il  Cardm.— In  many  Kctioni,  planing  nuy  now  be  door  with 
Hfety,  provided  the  »il  i,'lighl  and  dly!  but  n«  niherwi..   AI,hoi,h 

in  the  K.^''nuld  a  fr»t  come  i[t?r  planlini.  the  ^"^^^^ 
Ireeiuigwill.  aod  very  often  doea,  greatly  injun:  the  pUnt  if  the  moo 

pe4t  in  greenhouwa, 

_,  ...  jn  the  uimJk  lidea  oi 

•mall  white  flici.    The  lemtdy  ii  to  ipray  with  ketoacni 

fumipie  with  hydrocyanic  acid  gat,  using  one  ounce  of 

cheek  by  careful  and  cETecIive  h«LnB  of  tJie  planta  at  pre 

At  this  leafon  rosea,  grape  vinea  and  other  planti  are  ofli 

by  mildew;  an  eReciual  remedy  ia  to  paint  the  hot-water  pipea  wim  areupojea. 

n  mixture  of  lulphur  and  lirne.put  en  aa  thick  ai  ordinan' while.  Crafvry,— The  papery  itaned  bi  January  will  have  itt  iti  Iniit. 

not  to  apply  it  on  any  lurface  at  a  higher  temperature  than  312'.  be  further  advanced  10  70*  at  night,  with  ij'  hther  in  the  daytime. 

Kyacinthi  and  other  bulbi  that  have  been  kept  in  a  cellar  or  oihei  The  aamc  prccautioni  muit  be  uied  againit  mudew  and  inxcD  ai 

dark  cod  place  may  now  be  brought  into  the  bght  of  the  greenhouie  given  in  January.    Grapcrica  wanted  for  lucceiaion  may  be  atarttd 

or  litting-room,  pnivided  they  haw  hlled  the  pota  with  roota.    If  in  February  or  thii  month. 

(hey  are  not  wclf  rooted,  kave  them  until  they  are,  or  select  auch  of  VcteabU  CSrJen.— Thii  is  a  buiy  month.     In  tocatitn  ricit 

(hem  as  are  beat,  leaving  the  othera.    In  the  outside  flower  garden  the  froit  ii  out  of  the  ground,  if  it  u  not  wet.  iccdi  at  the  hardier 

liiile  can  be  done  cacept  that  ^rubi  may  be  prunerl,  or  iww  work,  vegetablci  can  be  sown.    The  list  of  acedi  given  for  the  aouthera 

(hat  the  ornamental  planti  aiid  trea  ue  not  injured  by  heavy  the  southern  aiaiea  tender  vegetable,  auch  aa  egg  i^nt.  ^cra.  aveet 

Weighla  of  ice  or  anow.  potaloei,  melon,  squash,  potatoes,  tomatoca,  Ac.,  iruy  be  aown  and 

AaifCanfin.— Pruning,  uakingupor  mulching  can  be  done  if  the  planted.    Hotbedi  must  now  be  all  lUned.    In  March  Howervedi 

weather  ii  such  that  the  workmen  can  itand  out.    Ia  all  warm  or  and  vegetable  lecds  may  be  sown  in  bom  or  flan  in  (he  BiteBboBie, 

comfortable  dayi  the  fruit  treei  may  be  pruned.  or  in  residence  windows,  or  near  the  kiichcn  stove.    Unkia  DM  hu 

CnrpEn.-J^rapetin  used  for  the  forcing  of  tor^gn  grapes  may  be  space  under  ela»,  or  in  hotbeds,  in  which  the  plant!  nuy  be  tiur 

■tarted,  beginning  at  a  temperature  of  50"  at  night,  with  lo'  or  15*  planted  before  they  are  vet  in  the  open  ground,  II  it  well  not  to  suit 

higher  during  the  day.    The  borders  murt  be  covered  suHicientTy  the  seeds  too  early,  inasmuch  as  the  planti  are  likely  to  become  too 

deep  with  leaves  or  manure  to  prevent  the  asil  from  Ireeiing,  aa  it  large  or  to  be  pot-bound,  or  to  become  drtwiL 

(rorcn ;  hence,  when  forcing  is  begon  in  January,  the  covering  should  Apan. 

Flmr  Carim  a*i  Crcnibiui.— Window  attd  gnenlioDie  pbnti 


;!Sfi 


;nder,Jant. 


itarted  for  the  towing  of  luch  tender  vtgetaMei  as  tomatoes,  egg  „  that  the  bedi  can  be  lightly  forked  and  nkcd.   Sawi^dsaoai^ 

and  pepper  plants.  Sc;  though,  unless  in  the  catreme  southern  nower  seeds  in  bo>esinii3e.                                           m»«.m-— 

liitcs  hotbedi  ihould  iiot  be  started  before  the  bcginiung  or  middle  f„i,  Canfca,— Strawberries  that  have  been  covered  aa  with  straw 

of  February.    Make  orders  for  the  spong  aeedfc  or  leaves  should  be  relieved  around  the  plants.  Leaving  the  eowii* 

Febmiait  betsrcTTi  Ihem.    Special  care  must  be  eaereiied  (hat  the  mulch  be 
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labtDudb   FruIttRS    ■d^toflianaailnu«.ltkbaltrftatpa*b«A-faalE*iidaltinMd 


Mat 

FlawB  Cardtn  and  Crtenkfutt^-^Vw/icf  avd  gnenhouie  i 
■bould  be  in  iheir  fioeR  bloom.  Filing  nuy  be  entirely  ditp 
with,  thouih  can  tnuM  (till  t*  eierciKd  >n  vtntiliting.  Aweat 
cold  and  backward, '  ' '  ''  ' 


IM  nUl  t*  eierciKd  >n  ventilating.  R  weather  b 
■kovever,  and  in  very  northern  r^oiu»  cue  muat 
p  Cring  too  looa,  or  tlw  pianti  will  mildew  ud 
.ver^  precaution  muat  be  ined  to  keep  the  air 


Lif  tliowam 


ly  be  tried,  rhe  common  •phaEnum  oi 


tothewrface.   By  cbe  enil  of  Ibe  m 


le  planti  that  are  wanted  lor 

Kjidcr  nay  be  planted  out,  fint  looacniiw  a  little  the  ball  of 
.  the  rooLt.  If  the  weather  11  diy,  water  Ircdy  after  ptaotlflf . 
t  to  be  iiaed  duriiv  the  wramcr  raontba, 


I  and  plant!  of  that  chaimcter  ihoiild  ba 


^^ 


fn'^o'pen  b«d«f^ower-Mi  ihouli/Sei^  wS  boed^  lakcS. 
lo  prvvcnl  the  frowth  of  veedi  aext  month. 

PtLiTKoniuin>,  pinlu,  aionthlv  roiea  and  all  the  haU-haidy  Undi  of 
Bowerin^  pUnia  ihould  be  plaiited  tally,  but  coleiia»  heliotrope  and 
the  more  Imdn  planu  •baaM  be  delayed  unlil  the  ead  of  the  month. 
AnniulB  thai  have  been  lown  in  the  greenhouae  or  hotbed  may  be 

S anted  out.  and  Kcda  of  inch  •nU  aa  nuinonelle,  iweet  alyHum. 
lilDH  Dmmnwndii.  portulaca.  &c.,  may^  uwa  in  the  beda  or 

and  [all  plinii.    The  iced  may  be  lown  in  Che  north  ai  late  aa  the 
middle  ol  Miy,  or  even  [he  hnl  of  June,  with  lood  reulta  lor  ImU 
blooming.    If  iheplanitaieetanedwly  m  tbcETcenh'^ 
likely  Co  ipcnd  themidvci  before  fall,  and  therefore 
rfwutd'- -■--■ 


Ldviu  Jiobld  be  mown,  and  (he  ed|inn  trimmed. 
Fruil  Conln.— The  hay  or  leaf  mulching  on  (he  ttiawbeiry  beda 
lould  be  removed  and  (ne  ground  deeply  hoed  (if  not  removed  in 
April  in  the  more  forward  placci).  af(er  which  it  OAy  be  placed  on 
^jiin  to  liccp  (he  fruil  clean  and  the  ground  from  drying.  Where  it 
haa  not  been  convenienc  before,  moM  of  the  amallei  fnilci  niajt  ya 
be  planted  during  the  fim  pan  of  the  monch.    Tobacco  duH  will 

Fruit  tries  may  be  planted  thl>  muacb.  U  (hey  were  not  pUntel  in 
March  or  April.    Il  they  have  been  kept  freih  and  docmaDI.  (hey 


I  cabbage,  cauliflower,  IcKuce,  Sc.     Tender  veRetahlea,  Hich  j 
knucoci,  egg  and  pepper  planI^  iweet  poiaioea,  Ac.,  can  beplante 


radiibea,  Ac.,  every  tc 
Fhaer  Carien  and 


thia  month;  but  be  careful  (a  keep  tbem  aa  cool  aa  posHble  durlof 
Ihe  day.  Cuttingi  of  bedding  planti  may  now  be  made  freely  B 
wanted  for  nen  Beaaon,  aa  young  cultinn  rooted  id  (he  fall  make 
net  can  now  be  nied  better  f4an(>  lor  neit  apting'a  uac  than  old  planla.  in  the  cue  of  luch 
inlha,  li  ihculd  be  laEi-wooded  plai](>  u  pdaijanlumt,  fuchaua,  verbenaa.  hriiotropei, 
ladiuma.  dracaenai,  ic.;  wiih  rci«!>  and  planu  ol  a  woody  na(ure.  bawever.  (he  old 
a  are  grown  for  (he  tdanti  uiually  do  bea(.  Dutch  faulba,  luch  aa  hyacln(bit.  (ullpa, 
tivt  iCow.  II  the.:  crocuh  Ac.,  and  m«t  o(  the  larietie*  of  liliea,  riiay  be  pUotS. 
u«d.  The  "  moaa  Violeia  (ha(  an  wanted  for  winter  flowerinf  will  now  be  t'°*'*< 
cheaeplantL  Kya-  freriy,  and  the  runnera  ifaould  be  (rimmed  ah.  Sow  iceda  of  iwMt 
...  J — .,_j_, — J  _,  _.....,.  ,  .  .  jjgnoneite,  paniiea,  4c.  Vi^t  tbt 
reating  pluta  to  put  in  the  haidy 

Fruil  GnrJni.— Strawberry  planta  that  have  been  Ufxnd  la  pou 

■u  vf4  h*  planted,  or  in  louthem  dittricta  the  ordmaiy  trnind 

— I — .J    TL- r_  .L^  ^ — .1.  ■„.■.  ji^  pUntcd 


tig  bulbanta^  be  dug  up,  dncd  and  placed 

Vianthn,  pelaiKoniuma.  and  the  varioua    boriia. 
ita,    Itwillbei 


Nould  be  mulched  about  the  loota,    tayen  may  be  plumed.    The  aooner  in  the  month  both 
lie  tnut  garden  ii  laiieeDoiiib  w    the btOcr cnfi  thtv  willgrve  nen  aeaion;  and,  aa**-— 
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be  put  way  betoH  tha  end  of  the  nuHith  In  all  actkH  ndi  li 


ich  if  that  it  may  be  left  in 

.-.  .be  winter  if  wcU  covered  up.    1  an  luun  a  tnc  iqancin 

tbey  liB  ihould  have  been  Eone    beduouklbeciit  off,  nod  burned  if  then  an  berrien  on  thea.  bile 


in  May  and  June.  and*  i^^tered  ta  tbe  aoil  tomctiiim  produce  trDublaoac 

._ ^nxmth:  b! 

._., .1  tooeoriv,' , 

The  beet  date  fcr  Iititiide  of  New  Y01I1  li  September  IJtk.    The 


ilcbtbebediwilblorJiiLofrouchmuaie.   Alli«etibki« 

t  an  yet  in  the  ground,  and  not  detlfBed  lo  be  Mt  thsi  «tv 

of  thii  aisnth:  but  iudEneiil  ibsuld  be  eneroKd.    winter,  mutt  be  dui  up  in  thii  latilude^xfan  tbe  n^ddb  (f  tlv 
1 u '  ^u^lBower  an  apt  to  run  10  leed.    month  or  they  may  be  Inuen  ia    ■"— -—  — ■-     ■     -     - 


in  cold  ftamea,  tbe  iwl  ibould  be  lown  from  about  the  tixh    that  an  yet  in  the  ground,  at 


It  detlned  lo  be  mTiiJbi  I 
itiiudelxfan  tbe  ^ddb  tf 

, ._ , , Jover  up  onooa,  lofA^lL  lenm. 

New  Y01I1  la  September  IJtk.  The  cabb>(i  or  kttuce  plinti  with  a  covering  of  a  or  «  in  of  kam.  by. 
ti  tiiat  ia  wanted  for  winter  or  ipring  or  atnw,  to  protect  them  durlnc  Ibe  wliner.  Cabbun  that  bw 
unedatb  Tbe  earth  ihould  be  drawn    beaded  may  uiuaUy  be  preierved  ajninst  ipjury  by  Tnt  uMiI  tia 

...-^Bratocy  to  earthing  up  with  a  ipade.    middle  of  next  month,  by  limply  puulitt  thini  up  and  OKhtitttWtt 

tE  not  harveited  and  dried  lait  month  Dimt  now  be  cloiely  in  a  dry  ipot  in  the  open  Seld  with  tbe  beada  donuS  nan 
mipi  of  tbe  eariy  or  flat  nrtt  may  yet  be  town  the  up.  On  appnach  of  cold  weather  la  DcetiaberlbeyabauU  be  Dmiid 
>  month  in  the  northern  autee.  and  in  the  aoulh    up  with  leavea  at  high  at  the  topt  of  the  ivKa,  or,  if  tte  toil  ii  l|bi. 


Ibnlulely  nFceury  to  protect  cauliaower  in  thii  wxy,  at  it  ia  Bath 

™  lender  than  cabbage  and  lettuce  pbnta. 

Deciubei 

Ftowir  Garden  and  Grttuhtuu- — Clote  attenlifn  ranac  be  eaid  ta 

pmtectinE  aU  tender  plaoli.  for  it  li  not  unmnman  to  have  theaie 
01  a  whole  year  apoilcd  by  one  night'a  neglect.  Vigilance  and  fan 
'---  '-re  will  have  to  be  kept  up  r* ■■-  •'-- '" 


or  A5*  in  the  parlour  or  co'Dtcn-ato^.    It  it  w^  to  tet  the  phnit 

under  ibe  bencheeocon  thewalktoTlheireetilKiuaei:  if  theyaicia 

layera  may  yet  be  planted  in  toulhem  tfatee;  keep  tbe  runnen     Che  parlour  Diove  then  away  from  tbe  coU  point  and  protect  tbm 

trimmed  off.    Fniit  tiee^  and  ihruhi  may  be  lel  out;  but,  if  planting     with  paper;  this  will  UHially  tave  tbcm  even  if  (lie  thetmoMBf 

it  deferred  lo  Ibe  lait  of  the  month,  tbe  ground  BitHjnd  the  rooti    falli  to  j^'  or  36*,   Another  plan  in  tbe  grcenbouae  it  to  duh  waur 

be  protected  from  the  ravagca  of  mice  in  winter.    MicewUl  neat  abojt     require  itrawing  up  or  to  be  mulched,  thia  wiU  Ivve  now  to  te 
tbe  planit  if  there  it  alraw  or  other  litter  anjund  them.     Belore     finished. 


Dot  due,  then  the  firat  anow  ahould  be  tramped  heavily  around  the 
planta.  in  order  to  tlolroy  any  nnting.placea. 

Vfgilajift  Cordcn.— Celery  will  now  lie  In  full  ciowtti,  and  will 
tctjuire  cloae  altentioD  to  earth  in*  up.  and  during  the  latt  ^art  of  the 

potaloea.  Ac.     The  cabb^,  cauUflower  and  lettuce  plant!  grown 
houae  or  cold  liame,  and  will  be  ready  for  uae  abcul  Chritlmai.    II 

NOVEHBII 

FlotBtr  Gardtn  and  Crrnikiiur.— I^nta  Intended  (o  be  grown 

tnapa,  at  they  came  very  unexpectedly  in  November,  liul  many 

Ere  bent,  s'  to  10*  of  cold  can  be  reaiated  by  covering  the  pbnii  over 

dean  oR  all  dead  atalka,  and  itiaw  up  tentjer  roaea,  vinea,  Ac.,  and, 
wherever  there  it  time,  to  dig  up  and  rahe  the  borden,  at  it  anli 

Ctly  facilitate  apring  work.  Cover  up  all  bedi  in  which  then  an 
:inIh^  tulips  and  other  bulbi  with  a  litter  of  leavet  or  ittaw  to 
the  depth  of  3  or  3  in.  [f  ahort,  thoroughly-decayed  manure  can 
be  ipared.  a  good  aprinkiing  apread  over  the  lawn  will  help  it  to  a 

hial  (ninfA'—Stn^^lteTTy  bedt  ibould  be  covered  (in  cold  lectlani) 
with  hay.  atraw  or  leal  mulching,  to  a  depth  not  eacecding  2  in. 
Fruit  (leea  and  grape  vinci  generally  diauM  be  pruned ;  and.  if  the 

grafta.ihey  ahould  be  tied  in  unalt  buodlci  and  buried  inlhej^und 
until  apring.    They  may  be  taken  in  December  or  January  if  pre- 

Viplaitt  Cerin,— Celciy  that  it  to  be  ttorcd  lor  winter  uu  ibould 
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FoMtr-Mclliar,  AmI  a]  uhi  /!bii:  Wm.  Paul,  Tin  Rou  CaHtK  (»  '^o  Noitlxni  Kjuplain  b  putlculu  wu  under  Ibe  pUionifC 

col.  plain);  C.  JekvH  inil  E.  Mawley,  Reusftr  Ett/iik  Cartel;  of  Hona.    Hb  wu  ■  nlu  divldly,  but  *ppein  very  euly  io 

J.  WqUk™,  Roni'l"  Gatin  a«i  Gtaok  tk,  Qiirii  eydo  of  ddlio,  ■  bd  of  Ui  ud  protablr  o(  (Writ, 

IS",'AS'ijS;rnirf«S?iScljS  ud  opponent  of  SHh.    On  nionumcnu  of  the  Middle  KI-Edoni 

A  Bad  a^»J  Awi!  J.  RoBnunn,  7t<  or  ■omcwhat  litB  ire  find  bcsda  Her  the  followinc  Ipedll 

Baak  (10  col.  Plata:  tniulaud  (rom  forma:  Hir-bchtct,  i^  Har  of  Bdit,  the  winced  lolu  disk, 

|Mni^la«^.t  ./  jf;-«  »d  ^mi.;  god  of  Edfu  {.ApiOinopela  Mapia):  Har-khenleklhd,  god  of 

aiSjT^  F.,ii.K'^,ij7-.^;°S'.  Athiibia;  Hai-meao   (whoK  principal  lacred  aninul  wu  t 

cCTTTvSSSta^i^lEni^^  lion),  god  of  the  Sclhrcitc  (?)  nome;  Har-khenlemni.  i.,.  the 

Viui  and  Vim  Cidivt;  C.  jFkyll,   HU  blind  (?)  Honii  (with  a  ahiew-mouu)  at  LetopolU;  Har-mtrt 

ttobiiuDn,  Tin  WiUCarin;  L.  H.  Balk  ("of  two  eyea'T  at  Pharbaethua;  Har-akhl,  Ra-h»r-akht,  ot 

mew  York,  190S).  Hii-m-akhi  (HaimakUa,  "  Hot  of  the  horizon  "),  the  lun-tod 

BORTDH.  CHRISnAKA  (c.  16^6-c.  iTi6),  EngUib  K\na,  ofHeBopolii 

GiM  appealed  in  London  a*  Helinda  in  Thi  Recniiint  OJUtr  At  a  aun-fod  Horm  not  only  mmted  the  hoMile  duknoi  and 

In  17U  at  Druiy  Line.     Hue  the  remained  twenty  yeui,  kvesged  Ui  iMber,  but  also  daily  nnewed  hfnudf.  Hewiathu* 

(allowed  by  fifteen  at  CovenI  Garden.    At  both  faotuei  dutins  idcntlol  wilb  hb  own  lathet  fion  one  point  ol  view.    In  lh« 

tUi  long  career  (he  played  all  the  leading  tragedy  and  comedy  mytboloiy,  eqiedaDy  that  of  the  New  Kingdom,  or  of  quite  Itte 

patti,  and  Barton  Booth  (who  "  diicsvered  "  her)  Hid  the  wii  time*,  we  find  the  following  Handing  epitheu  a[^ed  (o  mote  ot 

thebejt  lucccuorof  Mn.Oldfie]d.   She  waa  Ibe  oiiglDal  Mtiiuu  *"*    diilinct    lormi    or   phaaea;    Hartndoici    (Hu-eot-yotl), 

in  Fielding')  Jf  iis-  (17]]).  '-'•    "  ^^''    ■vengei   of  his  father    (Ovrii)  ";    Hupohhratet 

HORTOH,  BOBBBT  FORMAM  (iSsj-        ),  Briliih  Nouoo-  {Hu-p-khrat) ,  i.i.  "  Hflt  the  ehUd,"  with  finger  in  month, 

formijt  divine,  wa.  bora  in  London  on  the  iSifa  of  September  •omelimei  leated  on  a  loiui-floweT;    Hanieiia  (Har*.Eii), 

1855.    He  wu  educated  »t  Shrewsbniy  ichoo]  and  New  College,  >■'■  "  HOr,  ton  of  lata,"  at  a  ehUd;  Har-en-khiW,  ■'  HOr  in 

Oxford,  where  he  look  £nt  cltUK]  in  dusci.    He  wu pteiideol  Cbemmii,"  1  child  mined  by'Iiii  In  the  papyrua  manbei; 

of  the  Oxford  ITnioa  in  1877.    He  became  a  fdlow  of  hit  college  Haioeri*  (H«r-u(t).  i.e.  "  the  elder  Hflt,"  at  Orabos,  »c.,  humaii- 

Jn  i87g    and  lectured  on  history  for  four  yeata.    In  1S80  he  headed    or    falcon-headed;    Hancmteus    (Har^em-teu),    i^ 

iceepted  an  inauential  invitation  10  become  pastor  of  the  Lynd-  "  HOr,  uniler  of  the  two  Undi."  and  othert. 

hunt    Road    Congregational    church,    H»m[atead,   and    sub-  la  the  judgment  tcene  Horua  introduces  the  deceased  to  Wrii. 

■equenily  look  a  very  prominent  part  in  church  and  denomina-  I'd  *^  Greeki  Hons  was  equivalent  10  ApaQo,  but  In  the  name 

■ional    work   generally.      He    deUvered    the    Lyman   Beecher  of  HenDopolii  Parva  (aee  Dahanhui},  which  mutt  have  been 

lectures  at  Yale  in  iSgj;  In  1898  he  wu  chainnan  of  the  London  among  the  fifit  of  the  Egyptian  cities  to  be  known  to  them,  he 

Congregational  Union;andinigojoftheCongregationalUniono(  was  appuntly  Idenlified  with  Hermet.     Although  the  falcon 

England  and  Wales.    In  1909  he  look  a  prominent  part  In  the  wat  the  bird  most  properly  Mcied  10  Hotuj.  not  only  itt  vtdetlet, 

Ijlh  anniverury  celebration  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  but  alto  Ihe  ^lairow-hawk,  kestrel  and  other  imall  btwkl  were 

His  numerous  publications  include  books  on  iheolotfcal,  critical,  munumfied  in  hit  honour  In  Ute  times.        _             _       „_v_ 

historical,  biographical  and  devotional  tuhjecu.  i^S-^^St^^^TI/JS-SS.                     (F  iTcj  ' 

HORTOH.    SAMUBL   DAHA    {ia44-igps),   Amerion   writer  hORWICH,  an  urban  district  in  the  Weatboughton  pailii- 

on  bimeli^sm,  wu  born  in  Portly,  Olrio,  on  the  i6tl.  of  ^^,_^,^,^  ^^^^  „,  L«™hite,  England,  *  m.  W.N.W.  of 

Janu.^;  'S44.    He  g™d"««l  «  H»rvMd  in  .S64.  t-^  •    the  s^^^       „„  ^J^  Lancashire  and  YoriJure  r«lw.y.    Pop.  (.90.) 

Harvard  Law  School  In  1S6S,  Mudied  Roman  Uw  in  BerUn  to  ^    ^_    ,j  ^^  ^„„j,  ,^,  conaidetable  elevation  of  Rivingtoa 

1869.  and  in  .87r  was  »dm,tled  to  the  Ohio  bar.    He  prutaed  pj^      .^^  ^n^,,     ™  ,  p„[  fo™,.     1,  ha.  extenaivt 

law  in  Cincionali,  «nd  then  in  Pomemy  untd  .88;.  when  he  gave  i^^^tive  work.,  and  there  are  Urge  atone  quarries  In  the 

up  law  for  the  advancement  of  bimetaUisrn.    Hia  alleniion  h«d  jjjirict.    Bleaching  and  coiton^pinning  knd  the  minulactuie 

been  lumed  10  monetary  quotions  by  the     greenback  cam-  „(  fire-bricks  and  tilet  «e  carried  on. 

paign     of  187s  in  Ohio   in  which,  ai  m  lorrner  campaigns,  be  hOMNHA,  the  cry  of  pralte  ot  adotation  ahouted  In  fecogni. 

badspoken,parliculariyeHeclivdyinGerman,fortheRepubbc.n  ^^^  ^  ^  Uessiahsbip  of  Jesu.  on  his  entry  into  Jerusalem 

party.     He  wu  secretary  of  the  Amencan  drie^tion  to  the  (Matt.  xxi.  9,  <s;  Mark  ri.  9  tq.;  John  lii.  .]),  and  dnce  used 

Monetary  Conference  which  met  bi  P.r«  ,n  .8,8,  "d  edited  j,^  ^  QJ^i^  Church.    It  is  alto  a  Jewish  liluipcal  term, 

the  repo«  of  the  dele^uon.    To  the  conference  of  ■«!.  he  wu  ^j  ^  ,^^  ^Kcifically  to  the  "  hotami.  "  br»»hes  canied 

a  delegate,  and  thereafier  he  spent  much  of  ha  lime  in  Europe  ^  p„xaioD  in  tiie  Feut  of  Booths  or  Tabernacles,  the  seventh 

wbilhcr  he  wu  sent  by  President  Harruon  in  l88g  u  tj»aid  ^      ^  ,y^  ,„  ^^  ^  Hosanna^Iay  (so  also  In  Syrian 

mmmiMoner  to  promote  (he  inietnationj  ralo^Uon  of  «lm.  ^  .,  p^  ,.  s„„day).    This  letlival  [lor  which  see  Lev. 

He  died  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  Jjid  of  Fcbtuaty  tSgs.  ^  L  ™  .  ,  Uacc  a  r  Jos.  ArU  xu  lo,  *,  riii,  it.  r  j;  and 

Horlon-s  principal  work,  were  The  5iW  Paund  (.887)  »^  Zt,S^I  i^tt  sUm)  already  suggSted  ,  Dk^c 

;^Dn.  /^^  (1S90)  a  ™lume  of  essay..         _        .            .  celebration  to  Plutarch  {Symp.  iv.  6),  and  wu  auodated  with 

HORHS  (EKPiian   HM.  .he  name  ot  "Egyptian  god,  ,  „^,^  d„^^  „[  „„^  ,hi,h,  u  wu  believed,  secured 

if  not  ofseveral  disun^  gods.    To  all  form,  of  Hot«  the  falcon  [^iu^^  ^^  ;„  ,1,^  following  year;  the  penally  lor  abMinence 

w«  sacred;  the  name  HOr,  wntien  with  ■  standing  figure  of  that  ,^  j,oug^,  ^^  g^  ^^   .^  „q.).    jhe  evidence  (see  lunbec 

bird,  ^  is  conneci«l  with  a  root  signifying  "  upper,"  and  ^y-  ^'*-  <^  i\i*-  *^  "I--  "■  ^'  '^  '^J'-  ■'"j^; 

-^                                               ^     '            "^  1901,  pp.  191  tqq.)  points  to  nles  ol  nature-worship,  and  it 

probably  means  "  the  high.fiyei."    The  lame  sacted  falcon  on  is  possible  that  in  these  the  term  Hosanna  bad  (ome  other 

its  petch  .»  it  Ihe  tommonett  symbol  of  divinity  In  early  ''fil^ilTioterpietation  "aave,  nowl"  which  may  be  a  poMar 

.......         .                           .,,....,  etymology,  ii  bawd  on  Pa.  oviii.  JS  (Heh,  UM-ai-na),  but  this 

hieroglyphic  wming;  the  commonal  Ulle  of  the  king  in  tbe  dcetnotnpUin  theoccurreoceofihEWnitl  intheG«peli,acsnipli- 

eailifsi  dynuties.  and  hit  first  title  later,  wu  that  which  named  ™tedproWem,onwhichie*iheartide«of  J.  H.Thayer  io  HaBioga't 

him  Hoiut.    Hawk  gods  were  the  presiding  ddiiesof  Pol  (Fe)  D«i.  B*..aiidmoree.peci.ll>'T.  K.Cl.eyne,£«^  flii.tv, 

and  Nekhen,  which  had  been  the  royal  quartet,  in  the  cafulals  HOSE  (a  word  common  to  many  Teutonic  language.;,  d. 

oflhelwoprimevalklngdomaof UpperaitdLowetEgypt.atButo  Dutch,    jt»i,    stacking.    Get.    Haia,    hreccbea,    ti^U;    llw 

.ud  OMKNite  El  Kab.   A  principal  festival  in  veiy  eaily  times  ultimate  origin  is  unknown),  the  name  of  an  utide  of  irat. 
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nicd  u  ■  covering  for  tbe  leg  ud  fool.    Tlie  word  hu  beta  Th«  £nt  pul  of  Hom'i  pnphcUc  mxt,  cocTopoaAtf  U 

111^  lor  vmriom  foniu  of  m  long  stocking  covering  both  the  foot  cha.  i.-illr,  liy  in  the  yean  of  extemil  proaperity  inunediV^ 

md  leg  (>«  Hosieiy),  ud  thii  ia  tbe  usubI  modern  kuk.    But  pncedingthecaluiropheofihehoiueof  Jchuinoraeuilieyar 

It  ftbo  formeriy  meant  a  kind  of  gaiter  covering  the  leg  ffOm  the  743-    The  second  part  of  the  book  a  a  aumEiury  of  pcepbetk 

knee  to  the  ankle  only,  of  the  long  light  covering  for  the  whole  teaching  during  the  subsequent  Iroubloui  reign  of  Ueoakcn, 

of  the  loHei  Umbs,  and  talei  of  tbe  short  puSed  or  tluhed  ud,  perhaps,  thai  of  his  successor.  Pekahiah,  and  mm)  bm 

breeches  vom  witli  the  doublet — at  this  period,  from  the  euly  been  comiJeted  before  734  B.C.     Apart  from  the  naniliit 

part  of  the  i6th  cealuty  onontdi,  ounes  the  diiliaclioa  between  in  ch>.  L-iii.,  to  which  we  shall  presently  recur,  tlie  book  thran 

the  "  bo«  "  or  "  trunk  hose  "  and  the  stocking  (tee  Costuue).  Ultle  or  no  light  on  the  details  of  Hosea's  life.    Ii  appear*  fna 

The  leim  it  applied  to  certain  objecu  roembling  lucb  a  covering,  ix.  7,  S,  that  hii  prophetic  work  was  gready  embamwrd  by 

as  in  its  appjicatioa  to  fieiible  rubber  or  canvas  piping  u»d  opposition;  "  Ai  for  the  piophcl.  a  fowler'a  aoire  it  in  all  hii 

for  conveying  water  (tee  Hosepife),  and  in  botuy,  to  tbe  w*yt,  and  enmity  in  the  house  of  his  God."    Tbe  enmiiy  irlKk 

"  sheath  "  covering,  «.(.  the  ear  of  com.    The  terra  "  hote-in-  had  ill  centre  in  the  luctuary  probably  proceeded  ftrai  ihe 

bMe  "  is  thus  used  in  botany  lor  a  fiowcr  in  which  tbe  corolla  piietlt  {comp.  Anios  vii.),  against  whose  pioaigacy  and  pes- 

haa  become  doubled,  ai  though  1  tecond  were  inserted  in  tbe  fanatlon  of  their  office  our  prophet  frequently  decJiin*— peilaiia 

throat  of  the  firit;  It  occurs  aaraetimei  in  theprimmse.  alio  from  the  degenerate  prophetic  gdds  which  had  ibeir  leut 

BOSBA,  the  soa  ol  Be€^,  the  first  in  order  of  the  minor  In  the  holy  dtics  of  the  noithem  kingdom,  tod  with  wIub 

pnjpbets  of  the  Old  Talament.     The  name  How*  (a/in,  IXX.  Hosea'i  elder  conlempoiaiy  Anwa  to  indignuitly  refute*  u 

"OtM,  Vulg,  Oia,  and  to  the  Engliih  veraion  in  Ram.  ix.  ij)  be  identified  (Atnos  vii.  14).     In  ch.  jv.   j  Ho«ea  tecBa  u 

ought  rather  la  be  written  Hoshea,  and  it  Identical  with  thai  comprise  priests  and  prophets  in  one  condenuutioD,  tbiu  pladni 

borne  by  tbe  last  king  of  Ephraim,  and  by  Joshua  in  Num.  bimiell  in  direct  utagonism  to  all  the  leaden  o(  tbe  tdificiiii 

liii.  16,  Devi-  xuii.  44.    Of  ihe  life  of  Hoaea^  we  know  nothing  life  of  his  nation.    He  it  not  less  antagonisric  to  ifae  kingt  aad 

beyond  what  can  be  gathered  from  his  prophecies.     That  he  prince*  of  hit  day  (vii.  3-;,  viil.  4,  viii.  10  Sepiuagint,  i.  i-is. 

«tl  a  dtiun  of  the  northern  kingdom  appears  from  the  whole  liii.  ti).'    In  view  of  the  familiarity,  shows  with  Ibe  intritHS 

tenor  of  the  book,  but  most  ex[»eaaly  from  I.  3,  where  "  the  of  rulers  and  the  doings  of  priestt,  il  has  been  conjeciurtd  ikil 

land,"  Ihe  prophet's  land,  is  the  realm  of  fsrael,  and  vii.  j,  Hosea  held  a  prominent  position,  or  even  (by  Didun)  Ihai  ke 

where  "  our  king  "  is  the  king  of  Samaria.    The  date  ac  which  was  himtelf  a  priest  (Marti,  p.  3). 

Hoaea  flourished  is  given  in  the  title,  L  i,  by  the  reigning  kings  The  most  intcretiing  problem  of  Hosea's  history  lies  in  ihc 

of  Judah  ud  IsraeL    He  prophesied  (1)  in  the  days  of  Uiriah,  interpretation  of  the  tlory  o(  his  married  life  (du.  L-iii.}.    We 

Joiham,  Ahai  and  Heiekiah,  kings  of  Judah;  (i)  in  the  days  read  in  these  chaplcrs  Ihat  Cod's  revdarion  to  Hotabepi 

of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash,  king  of  IsraeL     The  dates  in-  when  in  accordance  with  a  divine  command  he  nunied  a  pccdifite 

dlcated  by  the  title,  which  may  be  regarded  as  editorial,  are,  wife,  Gomer,  the  daughter  of  Diblaim.    Three  duldnn  wett  bon 

for  the  four  kingi  of  the  toulhem  kingdom,  789-740,  739-734,  in  Ihit  nuurisge  and  received  lymbolical  names,  iUuttratiTe  d 

733-73T  ud  720-69]  B.C.  respccrivdyi  ud,  for  Jeroboam  II.,  the  divine  purpose  towards  Israd.  which  are  expounded  in  d. 

781-743  (cf.  Ency.  Bib.  col.  797-798)'    The  book  ilself,  however,  L    In  ch.  ii.  the  failhlcsncss  ol  Israel  to  Jehovah  (Vahwct), 

plainly  belongs  to  the  period  prior  to  734  B.C.  linct,  in  Ihal  tbe  iDDg-tuflering  of  Cjod,  the  moral  disdpline  of  aonow  aad 

year,  (i)  the  Syro-Ephraimitic  war  began,  to  which  there  is  tribulation  by  which  He  will  yet  bring  back  His  erring  people 

here  no  reference,  nor  ia  Assyria  yet  tbe  open  foe  it  then  became;  ud  betrolh  il  to  Himself  for  ever  in  righteousness,  kwe  ud 

(If)  Gilead  became  Tiglalh-Pilescr'i  (>  Kings  iv.  19),  whereas  truth,  are  depicted  under  the  hgure  of  the  relation  of  ■  hDabaad 

it  Is  here  described  as  still  part  of  the  tetriloty  of  Isrid  (vi.  8;  to  u  erring  spouse.     The  suggestion  of  ihia  allegoiy  lies  ii 

lii.  iijd.lheindudedplace-namesof  V,  1),    On  the  other  hand,  the  pi     '     '                      ''    "           .       ..      .      _ 

the  prophet  connects  with  the  biith  ol  hit  eldest  child  the  1 

approaching  fall  of  the  house  of  Jehu  (i.  4].  thus  intidpsting  1 

Ihe  death  of  Jeroboam  II,  in  743,  and  Ibe  period  of  uarchy  1 

which  followed  (i  Sings  »,),     Thus  the  piophelic  work  of  I 

Kosea  may  be  dated,  with  practical  certainly,  as  beginning  1 

fiom  some  point  previous  to  74J  and  eilending  not  later  than  I 

^^t.'     This  it  corroborated  by  the  general  character  of  the  command,  brought  her  back  a 

'                           "i.  leSccts  the  wealth  and  piosperiiy  where  he  kept  her  in  tedusion,  ud  patienily  watched  om 

vbibt  iv.-xiv.  contains  frequent  refer-  her  for  many  days,  yet  not  readmitting  her  to  tbe  privflcgo 

(o  the  lodal  disorder  and  anarchy  of  tbe  subsequent  years,  of  a 


e  prophet'! 

1  miniigt  , 

lib  Come 

T,  but  the  deuH*  are  w«ked 

1  quite  ind 

epende: 

nlly. 

udunde 

r  a  rich  mulUpKdly  of  Ggunt 

-ces.     In 

Ihe  third  chapter  we  reiun 

Iheperso 

naleap 

ceof  the 

prophet.     His  lulblos  wife 

d  at  length  left  hi 

Ri  and  fallen,  u 

mder  circumslances  which  an 

t  detailed, 

teof  mil 

eiy,  from  whidi  Hosea.  stil 

lowing  hei 

with  t 

laflection 

,ud  encouraged  by  a  dirine 

her,  ia  ideal  i£ed     , 


iropbel  again  recogniaei  a  iwalld 


ready  eipnued  by  which  the  people  shall  be  brought  back  to  Cod  thnwfh  I 

erliea  Ihe  slate-  period  In  which  all  their  political  and  religious  loslilulions  alt 

'Propbri.    For  overthrown.     Throughout   these   chapten  personal   nartalin 

"^non  makS  *"''  P'OP'i*''^  allegory  are  inlernoven  with  a  rapidity  of  ittra- 

i  Ix.;  Lailicus  ''on  very  puuling  to  the  modem  reader;  but  an  unbiaBid 

tradician.  hoW'  eaegesis  can  hardly  fail  to  acknowledge  thai  chs.  L  and  i^ 

iinknDwnilown.  narrate  an  actual  passage  in  the  prophet's  life.    Tbe  nanus  ol  tbe 

vas  buried  in  peace.  Che  symbolical  names  10  his  sons,  embodying  prominent  pdiita 

a  prrJjably  in  some  holy  piace  ahowe  as  his 

gnve.    There  aie  other  tiadilioni  as  to  Itie  bunal-place  of  lloeea,  •  Some  acholin  hold  ihal  hit  allack  i>  directed  agaiim  the  nr 

A  Jewiih  legend  in  the  5Jia/jjhe^  jkd^^sAdJa  (Carpiov.  injrpd.,  pt.  iii.  principle  of  monarchy  (Nowack,  p.  8:  Snwnd.  p.  309:  "  HO0 

"■■   — '    I  ii  lelli  Ihal  he  died  in  caplivilv  ai  Bjbylon,  and  wu  rejedt  the  kingship  ia  itself";  Wcllhauaeii.  p.  ttS'-  "ITk  mUt 

<a  Upper  Galilee,  and  buried  at  ne>.  that  ii.5ared  (Neuhauer,  of  kinfiin  Isnd  u  for  him.  togelher  with  the  heaihea  eultw.  <bi 

CtSf.  du  Talmud,  p.  117);  and  Ihe  Arabs  ihnw  the  grave  ol  Nebi  fundamenlal  evil").    This  new  depends  on  a  disputed  inleiina- 

■OiJU,  east  at  the  Jordan,  near  Et-Sdt  (Baedeker'a  PoZuIine.  p.  137;  lion  of  the  reference  to  Gibeah  (i.  9:  d.  ii.  9);  and  en  (be  iRidi: 

Burckbardt't  Syria,  p.  jjj).  "  I  give  thee  kingi  in  nine  anger,  and  1  uke  then  away  la  n> 

•  The  luppowd  reference  of  viii.  9.10  10  the  tribute  paid  by  wratn "  (alii.  1^      ''"              '"      '                 .--- 


HOSEA  785 

[a  Ui  prophttic  tccchtog  (Shttr-jufaub,  bi.  vii.  j,  comp.  i.  >ii  ua  thoc  b  so  naioii  t«  lUnk  IhiU  k  Iml  U]r  amnafao  with 

Uabtr-shakl-huh-bu,  viii.  j).    And  ihc  Dime  ol  Gonm  bath  the  ncocnlial  jwophetic  udciiB,  or  ever  reotvHl  nch  ootwud 

DIbtum  is  reruinJy  that  of  ao  BctuaJ  pcnoo,  upon  vhicb  all  idDptKin  to  oficc  m  wbs  ^vcq  [0  ELithL    His  portion  in  Isnd 

tfae  (ll^oriiu,  from  Ihe  Targum,  Jerome  and  Ephiiem  Sjnu  vu  fiEic  <d  Ingic  inUtioo.    Amos,  when  he  had  diichargcd  Hi 

boliol  namei  in  Ihe  book  an  perf«Itr  cuy  ol  ialtipreUtiaa.'  Hosca  ni  a  ilniiger  among  hit  owa  people,  and  hi)  home  wai 

That  the  indent  inleipreten  lake  the  »bolc  namlivcai  a  mere  lull  of  bitdw  and  ibame.   luiihln  thegkxuniai  dayg  ol  Judah'i 

parable  is  no  more  than  an  ippliation  ol  Iheic  Btindini  rule  thai  dcdenaoDi  bad  faithful  diidples  about  him.  and  knew  that  then 

cverylhingin  Ihc  Biblical  hisloo'li'lltgoricst  irhicbiDlIiliteral  was  a  believing  remoant  in  the  land.     Hoaea  knom  no  such 

lense  app«n  olTeniivt  to  propriety  (comp,  Jeiome'i  proem  to  remnant,  and  there  it  not  a  Unit  in  his  prophecy  from  which 

the  book).    But  the  suppOKd  oRence  Id  proptiety  leemi  to  rest  we  can  conclude  that  his  words  ever  found  an  obedient  eat. 
<ia  mistaken  eiregesis  and  too  narrow  a  conception  of  the  way        As  already  stated,  this  prophecy  lalla  into  two  durly  dit- 

id  whkh  Ihe  Divine  word  was  communicated  to  the  propheta,'  tinguishcd  sections,'  the  forma  (i.-iii.].   already  dealt  with. 

There  is  no  reuon  to  suppose  that  Hosea  knowingly  manied  accounting  for  Ihe  geaettl  standpoint  ol  the  laiter  (iv.-iiv.). 

a  woman  ol  profligate  character.     The  point  of  the  allej^ory  It  is  not  possible  to  make  any  convindng  subdiviuona  of  tbii 

in  i.  1  is  plainly  infidelity  alter  marriage  as  a  parallel  to  Israel's  latter  section  (cL  G.  A.  Smith,  L  p.  113}  which  ii  best  regarded 

departure  Iroio  the  covenant  God,  and  a  profligate  wife(D'iw™")  as  a  series  of  scpsrale  discourses  on  certain  recurrent  (apjcs, 

is  not  the  same  thing  with  an  open  prostitute  (^n").     The  via.  (a)  the  cultus,  (i)  the  social  diurder  and  immorality,  (f) 

marriage  was  marred  by  Gomer's  in&delity;  and  the  tlmggle  political tendendei(alIiancewitheitherAssyruarEgyptsought),* 

of  Hooea'a  affection  for  his  wife  with  this  great  imhappintss —  In  regard  to  each  ol  these  topics,  the  attitude  of  the  prophet 

a  struggle  inconceivable  unless  his  first  love  had  been  pure  snd  involves  the  tliscemment  of  present  guilt,  and  the  assertion 

full  of  trust  in  the  purity  of  its  oh}ect — furnished  him  with  a  new  ol  future  punishment.     For  him  the  present  condition  of  the 

iosighl  into  Yahweh's  dealings  with  Israel.    Then  he  rertignLied  ps^le  contained  no  germ  or  pledge  of  lulure  amendment,  and 

that  the  great  calamity  ol  his  life  was  God's  own  ordinance  and  he  describes  the  Impending  Judgment,  not  as  a  silling  process 

appointed  means  to  communicale  to  him  a  deep  prophetic  lesson.  (Amos  ix.  9,  10)  in  which  the  wicked  perish  and  the  righteous 

liie  recognition  ol  a  divine  command  alter  the  {act  has  its  remain,  but  ai  the  total  wreck  ol  the  nation  which  has  wholly 

parallel,  as  Wellhausen  observes,  in  Jer.  nili.  g.  turned  aside  from  lU  Cod.   In  truth,  while  the  idolatrous  feasts  ol 

It  was  in  the  ciperiences  of  his  msrried  life,  and  In  the  spiritual  Ephralm  still  tan  thdr  joyous  round,  while  the  cardess  people 

lessons  opened  to  him  through  these,  Ihst  Hosea  first  heard  crowded  to  the  high  places,  and  therein  unbridled  a]>d  licentious 

the  revealing  voice  ol  Yahweb  (1,  i).'    Like  Amoa  {Amoa  ill.  S),  mirth  flattered  themselvea  that  thdr  many  sacrifices  ensured  the 

be  «u  called  to  speak  lor  God  by  an  Inward  constraining  vdce,  hdp  of  Iheit  God  against  all  calamity,  tbe  nation  was  already 

in  the  last  stage  ol  internal  dissolution.    To  the  prophet's  eye 

' Tlieodorus Mops. iimarki very  justly, III  t4 iniia ul  t^ in^  there  was  "no  truth,  not  mctcy,  nor  knowledge  of  God  in  the 

Mtu,  ^  si)  vXlsix  *!**  ri  iwciii  li  ^rVvor.  I>tiw4*  M  tt|*4>  ■*•  land— not«ht  but  swearing,  and  lying,  and  killing,  and  stealing 

'^^TOTexplaMtion  ol  the  narrative,  whkh  ii  e»entlally  Ewald'«,  •°''  »dullery;  they  break  out,  and  blood  touchelh  blood" 

is  now  generally  accepted.    It  has  the' great  advantage  olsuppl^ni  (iv.  i,  ij.    The  toot  of  this  corruption  lay  in  total  Ignorance  of 

a  psycholosical  key  to  the  conception  ol  Israel  ot  the  land  <i  litael  Yahweh,  whose  precepts  were  no  longer  taught  by  the  priests, 

Sitirhetsiss ^ .s^^tsE-gr^iatisrh.n^fiS'tgn  ''^«±'^„ ^-'^^nf^n^^^t^h  T.  H^^ Ti^A "''^ 

the  nation  as  God's  son.  This  conception  tus,  indeed,  formal  pcdnts  '"".T^P  ""  ""f"""^  ""'  th«  snyice  of  the  Canaanite 

of  conucl  with  notions  previously  current,  and  even  with  the  ideas  Baalun.    Thus  the  whole  religious  cooslitutioo  of  Israel  was 

of  Semitic  healhtniim.    On  the  one  hand,  il  is  a  sunding  Hebrew  undermined.   And  the  prditical  state  of  the  realm  was  in  Hosea'l 

„_„  ,„  -™.,t  Ihe  land  as  mother  of  its  people,  while  Sie  tepre-  j™  not  more  hopeful.    The  dynasty  of  Jehu,  still  great  and 

.Jl  by  God's  vengeance,  and  the  state  shall  lall  srith  it 

.,.-..-...  national  deity  as     (j,  *,  iii.  *).    This  sentence  stands  at  the  head  of  Hosca'a  pre- 

busband  dI  the  land,   Ontheother  hand.  thedeHgnalionol  Yahweh     j;„i'  '  j  ,i,™,.i,„„t  .h,  i,™,i,   ,k.  .j„ii   ™„„iMT7i^n  If 

as  Baal,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  antique  vie*  ol  marriage,     S'^'T'  ?"''  """gl"""  "«  ,1™*  <}•'  ""V  constiLuuon  at 

Ephraim  is  represented  as  equally  lawless  and  godless  with  the 

corrupt  religious  establishment.     The  anarchy  that  followed 

on  the  murder  of  Zachariah  appears  to  the  prophet  as  the  natural 

nation  bad  rejected  Yahweh,  the  ordy  helper.     And  now  the 
aven^hg  Assyrian'  ia  at  hand.    Samaria's  Idng  shall  pass  away 

ruthless  invader,  who  spares  ndther  age  nor  ses,  and  thistles  shall 
cover  Ihe  desolate  altais  of  Ephralm. 

of  this  and  DJather"mlar?lian"passagesiforms  the  chief  problem 

*  Marti  diireguds  this  generally  accepted  divlAon,  arguing  that 
ia)  _i.-iii.  was  not  wrilien  earlier  than  iv.-aiv.,  \b)_  iiU  is  not  Hoieanic, 

E»^Ba!^^\lin^.*  He  ho 

pTDphctic  thoughts,"    Wellhauien  (p.  loSfobjecti  to  the  emcrgeno 

0<  (he  call  from  the  esperience,  on  the  ground  that  the  name  give] 

to  the  first  child  givn  bo  Indicalinn  that  Hosea  had  yet  reach«l  his    rnenncea  win  oe  lound. 

specific  meinge.  the  infidelity  ol  his  wilt  and  ol  lirael,  though  it       'This  is  (00  definite  for  the  data:  d.  Davidson.  Ix.  "  Hosea  has 

snows  him  alrody  as  a  prophet.   Marit  |p,  M)  agrees  with  Davidson    no  clear  idea  of  the  iiHtrumcnl  or  means  ol  linel'a  destruction. 

fr)  comnreheniion  of  the  sisniftcince  ol  the  marnage  lot  himsell     or  it  ii  natural,  internal  decay  (vii.  8-9.  ii.  16).  the  moth  and 
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r«  liLcm 

Hma  BV.  u  wrinxp  by  the  praphel.  thnuh  the  •cohkI  idlnitt  DaHiiatriiplubni  {iqojji  W.  kr~Harp«,"'^Aai«  ■oS'Hga^l 

i»  diroootogical  mupIacenKnc  and  the  thirq  ita  tater  «nn»Jon.  Ittter.  Criluai  CommtiOtry  {1^5)  (wiih  CDpiout  bibliacnpkyL 

On  Ihe  other  hand,  it  u •Itoicthn' nJKtcil  I^Chcvnc,  Wcllhauwn.  (W.  R.  &TH.W.  R.-] 

Marti  and  Hirptr.  That  daim  Ihat  the  hhuc  irflecti  tbc  laicr  ROSB-P[PB,  or  limplr  "  b«e"  tbe 

«,.j — ;..  J U.-1 — i,i — —,  and  i(  lEenCr— ' ■— -•  -          -                    .'.'.. 


pnKntnl  by  the  bwk.i  Amonitt  the  nm  SiMin.  ii-cltig  <l«l)  (a  rvShdb  «<  Ihe  BtMoid  ankle  bv  W.  ft. 
DainddHi.  C.  A.  Sniih  and  Nowack  regard  Smiih,  in  the  Enry.  finloeaua.  unially  re— ^  — -■  -■-- — ■  "— ■ 
.. . ..  ....     — -to,  h<^ii:  W.  fc.  Hari— 


f  the  pipe  i*  connected  Is  IW  » 


thoueb  withoiil  ground,  irjecu  ihii  eiperwncc  aW;.    There  leem^  [he  ilream  (i  water  which  iuun  (mm  I'be  pipe  may  be  (bu«4 

="^n';;So;s.rh1s'r.*i.'^;rprXi£x?JchT-B«  "  ^^,  "^j^^f  ™.uf.«ur.  «d  the  .,™rh-* 

would  be  amplified  in  ■  later  age.    Indeed,  the  importance^  thne  malciuli  uied  depend  naturally  upon  the  particular  ok  ta 

paiaagea  for  the  interpceution  of  Hdhs  ■■  apt  to  be  ovccrated,  which  the  finished  article  ii  to  be  put     Simple  garden  box  p 

S^ttiu'l?.™™™^bkb«"™''^b.ble"'jK^^  for  fire brigadeandumilnr  important  pui^«».DUilbeo(a«acl 

We  may  Ihen^loR  ™SX  chsing  chapter  a.,  at  iW,  the  «plici<  n""  lubjlanliai  malenal.     The  most  aalttladoey  isalerial  i> 

Hatement  of  a  hope  inpticit  ia  Hoaea'a  teaching.  the  beat  long  flaa,  all  hough  cotton  is  aha  extensively  ucd  to 

Hoiea  could  discern  no  (aithtul  remnant  in  Ephraim,  yet  "^^  'ilTf  c?! 
Ephraim  in  all  his  corruption  is  the  Bon 
nurtured  vilh  lender  love,  a  chosen  people 
declares  in  every  episode  the  wttchlul  and  pall 


indignalion  (chap.  d.).    To  the  prophet  who  kDom  Ih 


fibre,  after  having  been  carefully  qnui  fail 
m  twice  and  then  beelkd;  these  twv  pioceiaei 

lHoui  matter,  ami  make  the  yam  soft  ftod  lustm 
ner  fa'"i:kd''ind'nor™','  Ih^'Ho'ly  >?™ ^ '!«" "."I"'' ™  ^? '■'«' ^.''''™'  "j*  "***  *°"'.' 
.aoifice  His  love  even  [0  Ihejuslest     '•*  """**.'  <^  "^H*^ '"'-'"  'I*'"  depend,  upon  the  ». 


.„,„.„-hoh.»le»™edtounder.undilinthelikee^rience  ™'*  '"  d'*'™"'.     When  the  cha.n  u  warp«J    ,1  a  heanid 

of  bit  own  lift,  the  very  ruin  of  Ihe  ila.e  of  Israel  is  a  step  in  ihe  "P"""''  «"™  'J^""',*^  "",";?~*"?f' t^"*.*"""^ 

loving  guidance  which  m.ka  .he  valley  of  .rouble  a  door  of  hope  \™  ''""'"  '^"K^*?'  ^'^_f  t  T'^^  ""^  ^™* 

(H.  .J),  and  the  wilderness  of  tribuladon  as  full  of  promiwis  .hmughlher«dandfinal!y  .iedlotbeclo.h  be«n.   Tlieprepan- 

thedesenroadfromEgyptloCanaanwaaloIiraelolDld.   Of  Ihe  l"«"?f  Ll«  "T 'or  any  kind  of  loon,  vane,  very  Ltlle.  hntlbr 

manner  of  Israel's  repentance  and  conver«on  Hosea  pr,«nu  no  """?«„  "'*J'  7^  ^V:\    '"  »"  "**•  ^ ^^J^^  ? 

dear  image-nay,  it  is  plain  Iha.  on  diis  point  he  had  nothing  to  ««''!'»"''  """.■»"■  »J"»"«1>  "^  »PI««»  1™"  ^  *"»t  <^ 

tell.    The  certainty  that  the  people  will  at  length  return  and  "■"""«  operation.                      ,    .^. 

»ek  Yahweh  their  Cod  rests,  ^on  «.y  germ  of  be.ler  .hlngs  J*""  "'  «'>'  f"  t"nd-™^  '"bno  *h>«i  ™  ™7«« 

fa.  Isrurl,  btil  on  the  invincible  supren^  of  Yahweh's  lovt  "."''.">'  ™5l;™-™^e  article,  bu.  .he  wp-  hot  type  of  k«- 

And  so  the  two  sides  of  hi.  prepbetic  dedarilion,  the  passionate  P-l"  »  "Mainly  one  of  the  former  clas^    The  do*h  cui  be  im* 

denunciation  of  Israel",  tin  and  foUv,  and  the  not  less  passionate  ""^'^  T™  '='«■?''' '"  "« (»""-l«"n.ll»n  >" 


spending  to  the  selvage,  in  an  ordinary  dotb^  the  bamtlim 
weaver  can  draw  the  weft  lighter  than  t.  posaiUe  in  the  paner^ 
loom,  hence  the  threads  a.  the  sides  can  be  brought  dote  !»■ 
gcther,  and  by  this  means  Ihe  fabric  is  made  almas.,  but  igt 
quite,  as  perfect  here  u  in  other  parts.  It  1.  etacnUal  thai  lk 
warp  threads  be  held  lighlly  in  the  loom,  and  U)secun.hk.lh[y 
pass  alternalely  over  and  under  three  or  lour  back  reui  befcn 
^  H^ort^^lill^rure  of'the  Old  a'i^°NeTTou'ment5"'is    ™'''"f  '!*  "^f !"  "  fV"*"'  **^fh  "e  almost  inariihtf 


ol  a  stormy  life. 

The  strongly  emotional  temperament  of  Hose 
IMrison  with  that  of  Jeremiah,  who  like  himsel 

id  fall  of  a  kingdom.    The  subsequei 

'    ■     "'  ■  and  New  Te 

n  the  concept  i 


'    made  of  wire.    Although  the  warp  yam  i. 


nd  Hi.  people  a>  a  nurriage.  which    pli'bl^'')'  boiling  and  beetling,   .he   «.ver  always  ukn 


n  fcf.  Mart 


The  commn 


inspira.Ion  of  .he  book  ol  Dcu.eronomy  and  u  of  .he  whole    >uch  a  minnrr  that  the  pipe  ii  without  Kami  <riany  kind.  Tt-  ■ 


itual  heir  of  Hos<  __ 

jfeTTaces  .0  older  works  will  be    four  picks.    Fig-  3  niustntea  the  method  cj  interlacing  tlv  rh 


ir  lhna_.   ,   _   . 


found):    Cheyne.    "  Hosea  "    In    Cambridrt  BibU    (1M4);     

Smith,  JV  >mOfe(,  0/  lirad.'  with  Cheyne'.  introduclTon  (1805): 
C.  A.  Smith.  "  The  BooV  ol  the  T.-elve,"  i..  in  Tkr  EiMiilof'i  Slhli 
Jtftjjh  Newark,  Di.KI<;nn,P,,piiU«U»91)i  W^ll'"'''         " 


_.      '    (1898);    Sinend,    AUUil.    Krlifunifricliulili 

f.  (1849);  Davidion.  an.  "  Howa  "  in  Ha.tingi'  DulinaF 


*  Apart  from  glosses  and  minor  alteration.,  the  only  other  criticBl 
problem  o4  importance  is  that  of  the  rererences  .D  Jitdak  Katlcred 
throughout  the  book  li.  7,  iv.  ij,  v.  5.  v.  id  f.,  vi.  4,  11,  viii. 

do  uggest  interpolation,  especially  L  7,  where  the  detivefance  ol 
Judah™n>m  Sennacherib  in  701  B.C.  aeemi  Intended.  Each  caH. 
ai  Wellhauten  inpliet,  ii  to  be  coniidered  on  In  merlti.  On 
these  and  aibcr  uuected  pauagn,  d.  Cheyne.  Inlio.  to  W.  R. 
Smi.h'a  Prophrli  ej  Iirad,  pp.  jLviL^iuiL;   M«rti«  p*  S;  Harper, 

*  Driver,  Dndtmumy,  p.  xxviL 
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The  irtatcw  o 
fftbria,  ihe  tliffhl 

practically  uielcu.  AiKr  iiw  cmn  du  dcvci  woven.  11  11  carci 
vnmined,  and  Ihen  neeped  Id  a  chemical  toluliDn  which  ad 
■D  antiieplie.  The  cinh  ii  Ihui  eflecilvely  ptnerved  from  mil' 
aiicJJB.  in  addiliDn,  made  more  pliable.   FlaaUy  Ihe  hoie-plpe  ia  c 

"fot a  own  dcUn^ dcKcIpliDn  ^ ^S^m!t«t^''Woo^ 
aad  MilDt.raUUDiiipf.Pi^aiiiApplitd.  (T.  Wt 

BOIHAHOABAD.  a  (own  and  dislrict  of  Brilisb  India 
Uie  Neibudda  division  of  the  Central  Provinces.  The  t 
itinds  DD  the  left  bank  of  the  Netbudda,  ioo«  fl.  above  tlie 
■sd  baa  a  railway  alotion.  Pop.  (1901),  14,940-  ll  u  supp< 
to  faive  been  founded  by  Hoihang  Shab,  the  lecond  of  tbe  G 
king!  of  Main,  in  Ihe  151b  century;  but  it  remained  u 
■ignificiDt  place  till  Ihe  Bhopal  conquest  about  1710,  whe 

commiinding  tbe  Bhopal  load.  It  sustained  several  sieges  du 
Ihe  ifllb  century,  and  passed  allemalely  into  the  bsndi  of 
Bhopal  and  Nagpur  lulers.  Since  iSiS  it  has  been  Ihe  icsid 
pf  ibe  chief  Btiiish  oKcials  in  charge  of  Ihe  district.  It  b 
govemolent  high  school,  and  agricultural  school  and  t  hi 

The  DiSTucT  or  Hosbahgabu)  has  an  area  of  JG76  sq 
Pop.  (1901).  449it6s,  showing  a  decrease  0/  10%  in  the  dec 
due  to  famine.     It  nuy  be  described  as  a  valley  of  var 

eadth.  extending  (or  150  m.  betwt 


theSa 


..   These 


Its  chief! 


o[  blacli  ha 


■liuvium,  often  more  than  30  ft.  deep;  but  along  the  bank 
Nerbudda  the  fertility  of  the  land  compensalts  far  the  tame 
of  the  sceneiy.  Towards  the  wot,  low  stony  bills  and  bn 
ridges  cul  up  tlie  level  ground,  while  the  Vindhyas  and 
Salpuras  tbrow  out  Jutting  ipurs  and  ranges.  In  ibis  wi 
country  consideisble  regions  are  covered  with  jungle.  On 
Muih  [he  lofty  range  which  shuts  in  the  valley  is  remark. 
ia  mountain  scenery,  Buipassing  in  ils  picluieique  irregula 
the  Vindhyan  chain  in  Ihe  north.  Many  streams  take  t 
rise  amid  its  precipices,  then,  winding  through  deep  glens, 
■cross  the  ;dain  between  sandy  banks  covered  with  low  jungh 
they  swell  the  waters  of  the  Nerbudda.  None  is  o(  any  im 
tance  except  the  Tawa,  which  is  inieresling  [0  the  gcologis 

boundary  rivers,  the  Nerbudda  and  Tapii,  are  Ihe  only  1 
siderable  waters  in  Koahangabad.  The  principal  crops 
wheal,  millets  and  oU-secds.  The  district  is  traversed  Ihroi 
out  its  length  by  Ihe  Great  Indian  Peninsula  railway. 

HOIHEA  (Heb.  for  "  deliverance  "},  Ihe  last  king  of  Isi 
in  the  Bible.  The  wlempi  of  his  predecessor  Pekah  lo  I 
Jerusalem  wilh  the  help  of  his  ally  Ri;un  {Reiin)  of  Damai 
was  frustrated  by  Ibe  inlerveniion  of  Tiglaih-Pilcscr 
^ee  Ahai),  who  attacked  GUead,  Galilee  and  Ihe  north  fron' 


and  carried  oS  tome  of  its  popuUtlOD  (cp.  ■  durak  V.  14). 
Fekah'a  resistance  to  Assyria  led  to  ii  conspittcy  in  which 
he  lost  his  life,  and  Hoshea  the  son  of  Elah  became  king 
(3  Kinp  TV.  17-30).  The  Assyrian  king  held  him  as  his  vassal 
(and  indeed  claims  to  have  set  him  on  the  throne),  and  exacted 
from  him  a  yearly  tribute-  Meanwhile,  Damascus  was  besieged 
(T33~73>  B.C.),  Ra}un  was  slain  and  the  inhabitants  deported 
(1  Kings  ivi.  9;  LXX.  omits  "  to  Kir,"  but  see  Amos  i.  $)■ 
The  impending  fate  of  Damascus  is  illustrated  by  Isaiah  (vii.  i6i 
viii.  4,  ivii.  i-ii),  who  also  ^ves  a  vivid  description  of  the 
impression  left  by  the  Assyrian  army  (v,  16-30).  After  the 
death  of  Tiglath-PUeser,  Israel  regained  confidence  (Isa,  ix.  B-1. 4} 
and  took  steps  to  recover  its  independence.  lis  policy  vadllatid 
— "  like  a  siUy  dove  "  (Has.  vii.  11),  and  at  length  negotiations 
were  opened  with  Miiraim.  The  annual  payment  of  tribute 
ceased  and  Shalmaneser  IV.  (who  began  to  reign  in  717  B.C.) 
at  once  laid  siege  to  Samuia,  which  fell  at  the  end  of  Ihiee  years 
(731-711  B.C.}-  The  achievement  is  churned  by  his  luccexsor 
Sargon.  Hoahea  was  killed,  Ihe  land  was  again  partly  depopu- 
lated and  a  governor  appointed  (i  Kings  xviii,  g-ii;  cp.  ivii- 
I  sqq-).    For  other  allusions  to  this  period  set  Mosea,  IbaiaB- 


HOSHIARPUB,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  Ibe  JuUundui 
division  of  the  Punjab.  Pop.  (1901),  17,549-  It  was  founded, 
according  to  tradilion,  about  Ibe  early  part  of  Ihe  14th  cenlniy- 
In  1809  it  was  occupied  by  Ranjil  Singh.    The  maharaja  and 


shoe! 


sq,  Bi,;  pop.  {1901)  989,781,  showing  a  decrease  of  1%  in  the 

decade.  It  falls  into  two  nearly  equal  portions  of  hill  and 
plain  country.  Its  eaiiem  face  consists  of  the  westward  slope 
of  the  Solar  Slnghi  Hillsj  parallel  with  that  ridge,  4  line  of 
lower  heights  belonging  to  the  SlwaUk  range  Iravenes  Ihe 
dislrict  from  south  to  north,  while  between  the  tno  chains 
stretches  a  valley  of  uneven  width,  known  as  tbe  Jaawan  Dun. 
Its  upper  portion  is  crossed  by  the  Sohin  loireni,  while  Ihe 
Sutlei  sweeps  into  lis  lower  end  through  a  break  in  the  hills, 
and  Bows  In  a  southerly  direclion  till  il  turns  tbe  flank  of  (he 
central  range,  and  debauches  neslnards  upon  the  plains.  This 
weslem  pbln  consists  of  alluvial  formalion,  with  a  general 
wcslerly  slope  owing  to  the  deposit  of  silt  from  the  mountain 
torrents  in  tbe  sub-montane  tract.  The  Beaa  has  ■  fringe  o( 
lowland,  open  to  moderate  but  nol  excessive  jnundatlona.  and 
considered  very  fertile.  A  considerable  area  b  covered  by 
govemmenl  woodlands,  under  Ihe  care  of  Ihe  (orecl  department. 
Rice  is  largely  grown,  in  Ihe  marshy  Hats  along  Ihe  banks  ol 
the  Bcas.  Several  reli^ous  fairs  are  held,  at  Anandpur,  Uukeriaa 
and  Chlntpumi.  all  of  which  attract  an  enormous  concourse 
of  people-  The  district,  owing  lo  its  proximity  to  tbe  hills, 
pouesses  a  comparatively  cool  and  humid  climate.  Collon 
fabrics  are  manufacluted,  and  sugar,  rice  and  other  grain*, 
lobacco  and  indigo  are  among  the  eiporti. 


Hie  cauntiy  unund  Hoihiirpur  formed  part  at  ihe  old  Hiodu 
kingdan  of  Kuoch  in  Jullundur.  The  slats  wai  evtntoilly 
biokeo  up,  and  the  procnl  distrkt  was  divided  between  the 
njas  ol  Diiarpui  and  Junan.  They  Rlaioed  tindiMurbcd 
posseuioD  of  their  temtone^  uiitQ  17591  when  the  rising  Sikh 
ehiefUtins  commenced  a  aeries  of  encroachmentl  upon  the  hill 
tracts.  Id  1S15  the  aggressive  maharaja,  Kanjit  Singh,  fotted 
(be  rufct  ol  Jaswan  lo  resign  his  territories  in  eichange  lor 
an  estate  on  feudal  tenure;  three  j'ears  later  the  raja  of  Dilarpur 
met  with  similar  treatment.  By  the  close  of  the  year  181S  the 
whole  CDUDiry  from  the  Sullej  to  the  Seas  had  come  under 
the  government  of  Lahore,  and  after  the  £nt  Sikh  war  in  1S46 
passed  to  the  Briliih  govcmmenl.  The  deposed  rajasof  Dilarpur 
and  Jaiwan  received  cash  pensions  from  the  new  rulers,  but 
expressed  bitter  disappointment  at  not  being  restored  to  their 
former  sovereign  position-  Accordingly  Ihe  outbreak  of  the 
■econd  Sikh  war,  in  184S  found  the  disaHected  chieltaini  ready 
for  rebellion.  They  organized  a  revolt,  but  the  two  rajas  and 
(he  other  ringlcaden  were  captured,  and  their  estates  con- 

IKSirar,  ■  terra  vied  to  designate  all  manufactured  teitile 
fabric*  which  ia  th«r  procesi  of  manufacture  have  been  built 
on  the  principle  of  looping  or  loop  structure.  The  origin  ot  the 
tetni  is  obvious,  being  derived  from  "  hose  "  or  stocking,  this 
being  one  of  the  earliest  garments  made  by  the  proceu  of 
knitlmg  iq.t.).  While  it  still  forma  one  d{  Ihe  aiiples  of  the 
trade,  it  i»  only  one  of  a  very  numerouj  and  divertiSed  range 
ot  applications  of  the  entire  industry.  The  elastic  ilructure 
of  knitting  makca  it  very  adaptable  lot  alt  fcinda  of  body  ot 
underwear.  There  is  scarcely  a  tingle  textile  article  manulactured 
but  can  be  reproduced  on  the  knitting  or  loop  structure  principle. 
The  arc  of  knitting  is  of  very  modem  origin  aa  compared  with 
that  of  weaving.  No  certain  allusion  to  the  art  occurs  before 
the  beginning  of  the  tjth  century.  In  an  act  of  parliament 
of  Henry  VII.  (t4SS]  knitted  woollen  caps  are  mentioned.  It 
Is  suppOEcd  that  the  art  was  lirst  practised  in  Scotland,  and 
thence  carried  into  England,  and  that  caps  were  made  by  knitting 
for  some  period  before  the  more  difficult  feat  of  stodcing-making 
was  allemplcd.  tn  an  act  of  Edward  VI.  dssj)  "knitte  hose, 
knilte  peticotes,  knitte  gloves  and  kniite  rfecves."  aro  enumer- 
ated, and  (he  trade  ot  hosiers,  among  oLhers,  included  in  an  act 
dated  1563.  Spanish  silk  stockings  were  worn  on  rare  occasions 
by  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  same  mi  ' 
mentioned  in  conneiion  with  the  « 

Knitting,  or  loop  formation  by  mi 
into  two  distinct  principks — frame-' 
knilling.  Both  prindplo  rnay  be  ei 
ot  a  large  variety  of  [Jain  and  la 


.— TheStiteh 

(back  of  fabric). 


(fig.  1).    It  ;•  on  this  principle  of  stitch  that  the  greatest  amou 
of  hosiery  is  built  (hose,  khina,  pants). 

the  number  oj  Threads  e — *-----■ — '  »-  ■>■-  — — ■■ '  ^ — 
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Kac  Ibc  hook  tnd     g 
fpoDn-Blu|xd  lalch.    : 

liKdIcworlu.    Camii    ' 


,  to  Sirmiuni  (jjs). 

by  ihe  gmt  Frendi  hEsIorian  Scbuiii: 
gravity,  dignity,  gentknoi.  nisdnm, 

oniiniul  pra 

, ^^ ,.  „,, .      ■.  ""  «»fc  enough  to  lign  Ihe  (onni 

IF  pncnt  diy.     Bnintl't  Cianic  wu  gratly  improved  by  Prler  iKond  synod  of  Siimiuni  in  jj;,  which  ii 

.lauiKn  of  Diuncli  and  wii  thown  9t  an  uhibilioQ  in  Notlingliain  wilh  the  Arlani  but  not  the  condtmnalion  a(  AthanuiuL    H( 

riJ*1f  V,™™E^^M™XML'^^„.'SS2w'i!S.^nV;;;!H',hi5  ™ '''™  P*™''!"!  ">  """i '«  h-  dio«K.  where  he  died  >iii» 

nm.  A  rew  ytari  littr  Motet  Mellor  Dl  Nollinfhaoi  (nnfiomicd  thii      .-^  -   t-i,.^^^,     i#t_^-_,      -    .«.  .  .  y  *    i*  .  ,     r-ll 

lypeo(lramebyilierii«tliepo.itionoHlieimdknoperpeDdicular.  ^^Jt^HZ'^^'   i.Siir^^    i,^''    ,i^S^ 

■ftU  it  new  known  a»  the  Engliih  loop-«h<Tl  circular  fume.    Alter  ',?"^i''~V™l  ':■_!*■  fL,^^'^"i,.^!!!'f'  Si  -i"*^ 

Ok  invention  of  the  btch-iSedle  ilm  in.  a  nvolulion  in  the  '^"'^'if^-J^- £^,  "'•J^^'J^  W..W.  Dak.  Ji.  5— Trf 

hosiery  machine-building  indn.iry,  new  type,  of  machine,  being  ^'S„ "tf^,™/,  !f  i^^^  'J'L^k,''-  '\  ""=«-«»«*.  ** 

Evented,     lilced     id  '«>*'"**'«  tpded.,  1900),  with  bibliography. 

""'rfr    """a  ''"^"  B<'S1DS,    BTAHISLACS    (1104-1579).    Poliih  ordiiul,  n 

Stjini  there  wS''t"h5  '"™  '"  Cf«o*  ">  "«  S't  of  May  150,.     He  Kudied  law  U 

lalch-needk     circular  P»<lu»  ">d  Bologna,  and  entering  the  chufth  bciaiH  in  ijm 

frame,    invented    by  biihopof  Kulm.in  15S1  bisbopof  £nnland,sodiii  ijei  caidioil. 

2]?™     "niompwn,  Hosiuj  had  Jesuit  lympathica  and  actively  oppooed  Ihe  Pn- 

rf  'Jhe™eliih  Slfh"  '"t*"'  rcfomiaLion,  going  lo  far  ai  Co  desire  a  repelilice  d 

nredle  cin:Tilar  IranK,  Ihe  5l  BartholuDiew  mauicre  in  Poland,    Apart  fram  in  bdig 

n  Irame  larjeKp  used  "  Ihe  properly  of  the  Roman  Church,"  he  regarded  the  BiUe 

'"/     '^e  production  aa  having  no  more  worth  than  the  fables  of  Ae«^    Hows 

fabric           circular  ^^  ^^^  diitinguiihed  a>  a  theologian,  though  he  dtew  ip  ike 

A  circular  knitting  Coii/eirio  fijei  cfciifioiia  cfUofica    adopted  by  the  ijBod  rf 

machine  of  Amerion  Piottliow  in  [js;.  He  was,  however,  lupreme  ai  a  diplomalia 

F.0.9.-Individual  Action  of  .he  Utch      Sl^cMne' ^n   JiTh   U  !l,!iTi?'?'"f™n^H^?h,"r^''*    '1^'^    ""^L^ 

Needle.                             produced    the    Kan-  "i^Bolationi,  he  founded  the  lyceum  of   Brauniberg,  wiui 

leu  huuery  of  lo-day.  bccanie  the  centre  of  Ibe   Roman   Cithdic   miiuon  aMOl 

Like  the  lewjni  machine  ilblargelvuKd  in  Ihe  home  a.  well  at  in  Proteslanls.     He  died  at  Capranica  near  Rome  on  the  sit 


From  ihii  machine  ail  Ihe  cii^itlar  autonutic  power    , 
makiTiff  plain  and  rib  Kamleu  ho«  and  hall  bow 
relopcd.    The  "  flat  "  or  "  lamb  "  lype  of  nuehine,     , 


■■  ivoeof  maehiK^  Acollectededilionof  hi.  world  wat  publiAed  at  Cnfcgneinlrt- 

W"    ".  W.  Qmb-in  i86j'  LifehyA.Eichhom(Maio.,  18s4).»voU. 

needlia  doping  at  an  KOStOKS,  JOHH  (d.  1G64),  English  miniature  painter,  the 

anile  of  nearly  9"'-^^^  f  ih"  tv       f       h'     ha     bee   '         ed  ""'''  "'  Samuel  Cooper,  who  rweived  hii  artistic  educalioo  ii 

built  in  .mall  unto  be  wrought  by  Cnd  or  in  large  power  machinn.     Montagu  House,  Windsor  Caslle,  Amsterdam  and  in  the  l^«|xa> 
A  large  varielv  of  ■™ng.  Kaming  and  linking  machine,  are  em-     Morgan  coUecIion.     Vertue  slated  that  Ho&fcins  had  a  ion,  uJ 

menu  by  hand.       '      "^  -»      j        .  •         ^^^  ^^^  ji^^  ^^^  evidence,  although  it  it  not  snpptnri 

TheprincipleetntreaioCfHl  Britain  of  the  hoaeryinduKry  are  by  any  reference  in  the  Stale  Papers.  Some  CDnttnipmiJ 
inscriptions  on  the  miniiiures  at  Ham  House  record  thca  " 
the  work  o(  "Old  Koskins,"  but  the  fact  of  the  taiea 
of  a  younger  artist  of  Ihe  same  name  is  lellled  by  a  slniilBt 
in  ihe  Pierpont  Morgan  collection,  ligtied  by  Hoskins,  ui 
bearing  an  authentic  engraved  inscriplioD  on  its  coDlempnT 
frame  to  the  eSccI  that  it  represents  the  duke  of  BenVku 
Ihe  age  of  Iwenly-nine  in  1700.  The  elder  Hoskins  was  hmiol 
on  the  iind  of  February  1664,  In  St  Paul's,  Covenl  Garden.  sbI 
as  there  is  do  doubt  of  Ibe  auttaeDlidly  of  iliii  nioialuie  «  d 
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the  signature  upon  it,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  a  son  who  survived 
him  thirty-six  years  and  whose  monogram  we  find  upon  this 
portrait.  The  frame  of  it  has  also  the  royal  coat  of  arms  de- 
bruised,  the  batons  of  a  marshal  of  France,  the  collar  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  and  the  ducal  coronet.  (G.  C.  W.) 

HOSMER,  HARRIET  GOODHUE  (1830-1908),  American 
sculptor,  was  born  at  Watertown,  Massachussetts,  on  the  9th 
of  October  1830.  She  early  showed  marked  aptitude  for  model- 
ling, and  studied  anatomy  with  her  father,  a  physician,  and 
afterwards  at  the  St  Louis  Medical  College.  She  then  studied 
in  Boston  until  1852,  when,  with  her  friend  Charlotte  Cushman, 
she  went  to  Rome,  where  from  1853  to  i860  she  was  the  pupil  of 
the  English  sculptor  John  Gibson.  She  lived  in  Rome  until  a  few 
years  before  her  death.  There  she  was  associated  with  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  Thorwaldsen,  Flaxman,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot  and 
George  Sand;  and  she  was  frequently  the  guest  of  the  Brownings 
mt  Casa  Guidi,  in  Florence.  Among  her  works  are  "  Daphne  " 
and  "  Medusa,"  ideal  heads  (1853);  "  Puck  "  (1855).  a  spirited 
and  graceful  conception  which  she  copied  for  the  prince  of 
Wales,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  others;  "Oenone"  (1855), 
her  first  life-sized  figure,  now  in  the  St  Louis  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts;  "  Beatrice  Cenci "  (1857),  f6r  the  Mercantile  Library 
of  St  Louis;  "  Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra,  in  Chains  "  (1859), 
now  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City;  "  A 
Sleeping  Faun  "  (1867);  "  A  Waking  Faun  ";  a  bronze  statue 
of  Thomas  H.  Benton  (1868)  for  Lafayette  Park,  St  Louis; 
bronze  gates  for  the  earl  of  Brownlow's  art  gallery  at  Ashridge 
Hall;  a  Siren  fountain  for  Lady  Marian  Alford;  a  fountain  for 
Central  Park,  New  York  City;  a  monument  to  Abraham 
Lincoln;  and,  for  the  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  1893, 
statues  of  the  queen  of  Naples  as  the  "  heroine  of  GaSta,"  and 
of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain.  Miss  Hosmer  died  at  Watertown, 
Mass.,  on  the  aist.of  February  1908. 

HOSPICE  (Lat.  hospitium,  entertainment,  hospitality,  inn, 
kospfs,  host),  the  name  usually  given  to  the  homes  of  rest  and 
refuge  kept  by  religious  houses  for  pilgrims  and  guests.  The 
most  famous  hospices  are  those  of  the  Great  and  Little  St 
Bernard  Passes  in  the  Alps. 

HOSPITAL  (Lat.  kospitalis,  the  adjective  of  kospes,  host  or 
guest),  a  term  now  in  general  use  for  institutions  in  which 
medical  treatment  is  given  to  the  sick  or  injured.  The  place 
where  a  guest  was  received  was  in  Lat.  hospitium  (Fr.  hospice), 
but  the  terms  hospilalis  (sc.  domus),hospitaIe  (sc.  cuhiculum)  and 
kospitalia  (sc.  cubicula)  came  into  use  in  the  same  sense.  Hence 
were  derived  on  the  one  hand  the  Fr.  kospUal,  kSpital,  applied 
to  establishments  for  temporary  occupation  by  the  sick  for  the 
purpose  of  medical  treatment,  and  hospice  to  places  for  permanent 
occupation  by  the  poor,  infirm,  incurable  or  insane;  on  the 
other,  the  form  hdtd,  which  became  restricted  (except  in  the 
case  of  hdld-Dieu)  to  private  or  public  dwelling-houses  for 
ordinary  occupation.  In  English,  while  "  hostel  "  retained  the 
earlier  sense  and  "  hotel "  has  become  confined  to  that  of  a 
superior  inn  iq.v.),  "  hospital  "  was  used  both  in  the  sense  of  a 
permanent  retreat  for  the  poor  infirm  or  for  the  insane,  and  also 
for  a  regular  institution  for  the  temporary  reception  of  sick 
cases;  but  modern  usage  has  gradually  restricted  it  mainly  to 
the  latter,  other  words,  such  as  almshouse  and  asylum,  being 
preferred  in  the  former  cases. 

The  Origin  of  Hospitals.—  fn  spite  of  contrary  opinions  the 
germ  of  the  hospital  system  may  be  seen  in  pre-Christian  times 
(see  Charity  and  CHARinss).  Pinel  goes  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  there  were  asylums  distinctly  set  apart  for  the  insane  in 
the  temples  of  Saturn  in  ancient  Egypt.  But  this  is  probably 
an  exaggeration,  the  real  historical  facts  [minting  to  the  existence 
of  medical  schoob  in  connexion  with  the  temples  generally,  to 
the  knowledge  that  the  priests  possessed  what  medical  science 
existed,  and  finally  to  the  rite  of  "  Incubation,'*  which  involved 
the  visit  of  sick  persons  to  the  temple,  in  the  shade  of  which  they 
slept,  that  the  god  might  inform  them  by  dreams  of  the  treat- 
ment they  ought  to  follow.  The  temples  of  Saturn  are  known 
to  have  existed  some  4000  years  before  Christ;  and  that  those 
temples  were  medical  schools  in  their  earliest  form  is  beyond 


question.  The  reason  why  no  records  of  these  templet  have 
survived  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  destroyed  in  a  religious 
revolution  which  swept  away  the  very  name  of  Saturn  from  the 
monuments  in  the  country.  Professor  Georg  Ebers  of  Leipzig, 
whose  possession  of  that  important  handbook  of  Egyptian 
medicine  called  the  Papyrus  Ebers  constitutes  him  an  authority, 
says  the  Heliopolis  certainly  had  a  clinic  imited  to  the  temple. 
The  temples  of  Dendera,  Thebes  and  Memphis,  are  other  ex- 
amples. Those  early  medical  works,  the  Books  of  Hermes,  were 
preserved  in  the  shrines.  Patients  coming  to  them  paid  con- 
tributions to  the  priests.  The  most  famous  temples  in  Greece  for 
the  cure  of  disease  were  those  of  Aesculapius  at  Cos  and  Trikka, 
while  others  at  Rhodes,  Cnidus,  Pergamum  and  Epidaurus  were 
less  known  but  frequented.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  both  in  Egypt 
and  in  Greece  the  custom  of  kying  the  sick  in  the  precincts  of 
the  temples  was  a  national  practice. 

Alexandria  again  was  a  famous  medical  centre.  Before 
describing  the  European  growth  of  the  hospital  system  in 
modem  times,  to  which  its  development  in  the  Roman  Empire 
is  the  natural  introduction,  it  will  be  well  to  dispose  very  briefly 
of  the  facts  relating  to  the  hospital  system  in  the  East.  Harun 
al-Rashid  (a.d.  763-809)  attached  a  college  to  every  mosque, 
and  to  that  again  a  hospital  He  placed  at  Bagdad  an  asylum 
for  the  insane  open  to  all  believers;  and  there  was  a  large  number 
of  public  infirmaries  for  the  sick  without  payment  in  that  city. 
Benjamin,  the  Jewish  traveller,  notes  an  efficient  scheme  for  the 
reception  of  the  sick  in  a.d.  i  i  73,  which  had  long  been  in  existence. 
The  Buddhists  no  lessthanthe  Mahommedans  had  their  hospitals, 
and  as  early  as  260  B.C.  the  emperor  Asoka  founded  the  many 
hospitals  of  which  Hindustan  could  then  boast.  The  one  at 
Surat,  made  famous  by  travellers,  and  considered  to  have  been 
built  under  the  emperor's  second  edict,  is  still  in  existence. 
These  hospitals  contained  provision  so  extensive  as  to  be  quite 
comparable  to  modem  institutions.  In  China  the  only  records 
that  remain  are  those  of  books  of  very  early  date  dealing  with 
the  theory  of  medicine.  To  rAura  to  India,  the  hospitab  of 
Asoka  were  swept  away  by  a  revival  of  Brahmanism,  and  a 
practical  hiatus  exists  between  the  hospitals  he  introduced 
and  those  that  were  refounded  by  the  British  ascendancy. 
Hadrian's  reign  conuins  the  first  notice  of  a' military  hospital,  in 
Rome.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  we  hear  of  the 
existence  of  open  surgeries  (of  various  price  and  reputation), 
the  specialization  of  the  medical  profession,  and  the  presence 
of  women  practitioners,  often  as  obstetricians.  latria,  or 
tabernae-medicae,  are  described  by  Galen  and  Placetus:  many 
towns  built  them  at  their  own  cost.  These  iatria  attended 
almost  entirely  to  out-patients,  and  the  system  of  medicine 
fostered  by  them  continued  without  much  development  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these 
out-patients  paid  reasonable  fees.  In  Christian  days  no  estab- 
lishments were  founded  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  till  the  time  of 
Constantine.  A  law  of  Justinian  referring  to  various  institutions 
connected  with  the  church  mentions  among  them  the  Nosocomia, 
which  correspond  to  our  idea  of  hospitals.  In  aj>.  370  Basil 
had  one  built  for  lepers  at  Caesarea.  St  Chrysostom  founded 
a  hospital  at  Constantinople.  At  Alexandria  an  order  of  600 
Parabolani  attended  to  the  sick,  being  chosen  for  the  purpose 
for  their  experience  by  the  prelate  of  the  city  (a.d.  416).  Fabiola, 
a  rich  Roman  lady,  founded  the  first  hospital  at  Rome  possessed 
of  a  convalescent  home  in  the  country.  She  even  became  a  nurse 
herself.  St  Augustine  founded  one  at  his  see  of  Hippo.  These 
Nosocomia  fell  indeed  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
church,  which  supported  them  by  its  revenues  when  necessary 
and  controlled  their  administration.  Salerno  became  famous  as  a 
school  of  medicine;  its  rosiest  days  were  between  aj>.  iooo  and 
X050.  Frederick  II.  prescribed  the  course  for  students  there, 
and  founded  a  rival  school  at  Naples.  At  this  period  the  con- 
nexion between  monasteries  and  hospitals  becomes  a  marked 
one.  The  crusaders  also  created  another  bond  between  the 
church  and  hospital  development,  as  the  route  they  traversed 
was  marked  by  such  foundations.  Lepers  were  some  of  the 
earliest  patients  for  whom  a  specialized  treatment  was  reoi^\i»&^ 
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and  in  xxi8  a  leprosarium  was  buHt  in  London  for  isolation 
purposes.  Russia  seems  the  one  country  where  the  intercon- 
nexion of  hospital  and  monastery  was  not  to  be  observed. 
After  the  period  already  reached,  the  xjth  century,  hospitals 
became  common  enough  ta  demand  individual  or  at  any  rate 
national  treatment. 

History  of  the  Hospital  Movement. — ^We  have  now  to  consider 
the  principles  upon  which  the  provision  of  the  best  form  of 
medical  care  in  hospitals  can  be  secured  for  all  classes  of  people. 
Though  hospitals  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  direct  result  of  Chris- 
tianity, no  doubt  it  softened  the  relations  between  men,  and 
gradually  tended  to  instil  humanitarian  views  and  to  make 
them  popular  with  the  civilized  peoples  of.  the  world.  These 
principles,  as  civilization  grew,  education  improved,  and  the 
tastes  and  requirements  of  the  common  people  were  developed, 
made  men  and  women  of  many  races  realize  that  the  treatment 
of  disease  in  buildings  set  apart  exclusively  for  the  care  of  the 
sick  was,  in  fact ,  a  necessity  in  urban  districts.  The  establishment 
of  a  hospital  freed  the  streets  of  the  abuses  attendant  upon 
beggars  and  other  poor  creatures,  who  made  their  ailments  the 
chief  ground  of  appeal  for  alms.  As  the  knowledge  of  hygiene  and 
of  the  doctrine  of  cleanliness  and  purity  in  regard  not  only  to 
dwellings  and  towns,  but  also  in  relation  to  food  of  all  descrip- 
tions, including  water,  became  known  and  appreciated,  hospitids 
were  found  to  be  of  even  greater  importance,  if  that  is  possible, 
to  the  healthy  in  crowded  communities,  than  to  the  sick. 
It  took  many  centuries  before  sound  hygiene  really  began  to 
occupy  the  position  of  importance  which  it  is  now  known  to 
possess,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  treatment  and  cure  of  disease, 
but  to  its  prevention  and  eradication.  So  the  history  of  the 
world  shows,  that,  whereas  a  few  of  the  larger  towns  in  most 
countries  contained  hospitals  of  sorts,  up  to  and  including  the 
middle  ages,  it  was  not  until  the  commencement  of  the  x8th 
century  that  inhabitants  of  important  but  relatively  small  towns 
of  from  50,000  to  100,000  inhabitants  began  to  provide  themselves 
with  a  hospital  for  the  care  of  the  sick.  Thus,  twenty-three 
of  the  principal  English  counties  appear  to  have  had  no  general 
hospital  prior  to  1710,  while  London  itself  at  that  date,  so 
far  as  the  relief  of  the  sick  was  concerned,  was  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  dependent  upon  St  Bartholomew's  and  St  Thomas's 
Hospiuls.  These  facts  are  interesting  to  note,  because  we  are 
enabled  from  them  to  deduce  from  recent  events  that  hospital 
buildings  in  the  past,  though  the  planning  of  most  of  them 
was  faulty  to  begin  with  and  became  more  and  more  faulty  as 
extensions  were  added  to  the  original  buildings,  did  in  fact 
suffice  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  medical  profession  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  In  other  words,  under  the  old  condition 
of  affairs  the  life  of  a  building,  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick 
might  be  considered  as  at  least  150  years.  To-day,  under  the 
conditions  which  modem  science  impose  upon  the  management, 
probably  few  hospital  buildings  are  likely  to  be  regarded  as 
efficient  for  the  purpose  of  treating  the  sick  for  more  than  from 
30  to  50  years. 

The  foregoing  statement  is  based  upon  the  history  of  British 
hospitals  of  importance  throughout  the  country,  but  the  same 
remark  will  apply  in  practice  to  hospital  buildings  almost 
everywhere  throughout  the  world.  In  truth,  hospitals  have 
been  more  developed  and  improved  in  Great  Britain  than  in 
other  countries,  though,  since  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century, 
German  scientists  especially  have  added  much  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  accommodation  for  the  sick,  not  only  at  hospitals  but 
in  private  clinics,  and  many  German  ideas  have  been  accepted 
and  copied  by  other  countries.  In  Great  Britain  hospitals  for 
the  treatment  of  general  and  special  diseases  are  nuu'nly  main- 
tained upon  what  is  known  as  the  voluntary  system.  On  the 
European  continent,  hospitals  as  a  rule  are  maintained  by  the 
state  or  municipalities,  and  this  system  is  so  fully  developed  in 
Sweden  and  elsewhere  that  a  sound  economical  principle  has 
been  embroidered  upon  the  hospital  system,  to  the  great  physical 
and  moral  advantage  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  The  system 
referred  to  confers  great  benefits  upon  inhabitants  in  large  towns 
by  bringing  ibe  poor-law  and  voluntary  institutions  into  more 


intimate  association,  although  they  may  be  maiufed  by  separate 
governing  bodies.  The  plan  pursued  is  to  demand  paynou 
from  all  patients  who  are  admitted  to  the  ho^tal  under  a  scale 
of  charges  divided  into  three  or  four  grades.  The  first  gnde 
pays  a  substantial  sum  and  obtains  anything  or  everything  the 
patient  may  care  to  have  or  to  pay  for,  subject  to  tLe  oootrel 
of  the  medical  attendant  The  second  pays  mudi  less,  bvt 
a  remunerative  rate,  for  all  they  receive  at  the  ho6{Mtal;  aad 
the  third  and  fourth  classes  are  very  poor  people  or  paiqxn, 
who  are  paid  for  on  a  graduated  scale  by  the  poor-law  authorities, 
or  the  communal  government,  or  the  munidpality.  Under  thk 
system  well-to-do  thrifty  artisans  and  improvident  paupen  are 
all  treated  by  one  staff,  controlled  by  one  administratioo,  sod 
are  located  in  immediate  proxinuty  to  each  other  tbou^  is 
separate  pavilions.  We  have  no  doubt,  as  the  result  of  nanj 
years'  investigation  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  woriciqgoiF 
the  system,  that  this  is  the  true  principle  to  enforce  in  piovidiag 
adequate  medical  relief  for  large  urbain  populations  everywhere 
throughout  the  world.  It  should  be  accompanied  by  a  sjiXem 
of  government  insurance,  whereby  all  classes  who  desire  to  be 
thrifty  may  pay  a  small  annual  premium  in  the  days  of  beahh, 
and  secure  adequate  ho^ital  treatment  and  care  when  iD. 
Provided  that  pay  wings  were  added  to  the  existing  voluotaiy 
and  municipal  hospitals,  it  should  be  found  that  the  rdativcijr 
small  annual  premium  of  £3  per  annum  should  eaabk  the 
policyholders  to  defray  the  cost  of  medical  treatment  in  a  pqr 
ward  or  at  a  consultation  department  of  a  great  hMpital  as  a 
matter  of  business.  In  the  United  States  of  America  roost  hzfe 
towns  have  great  hospitals,  usually  known  as  dty  ho^Mtah, 
administered  and  mainly  supported  by  the  municipality.  Maaj 
such  institutions  have  pay  wards,  but  nowhere,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  discover,  has  the  system  of  medical  relief  in  its 
entirety  been  organized  as  yet  upon  the  business  system  we  have 
just  referred  to. 

As  to  the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  the  systems  of 
government  of  municipal  hospitals  and  voluntary  hospitak  a 
few  words  may  be  useftil.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tk 
voluntary  hospital  in  Great  Britain  has  had  a  remarkable  effect 
for  good  upon  all  classes  in  the  making  of  modem  Engbod. 
The  management  of  these  institutions  is  frequently  representative 
of  all  classes  of  the  people,  while  the  voluntary  system,  as  tiie 
Hospital  Sunday  collections  all  over  the  country,  and  all  over  tk 
English-speaking  world,  prove,  has  imited  all  creeds  in  the  good 
work  of  caring  and  providing  for  the  sick  and  injured  roembets 
of  each  commimity.  Again  the  voluntary  system  makes  for 
efficiency  in  the  administration  of  all  hospitals.  Each  voluntary 
ho^ital  is  dependent  upon  its  popuk^ty  and  efficiency,  in 
large  measure,  for  the  financial  support  it  receives.  In  this  way 
an  ill-managed  voluntary  hospital,  or  one  which  has  ceased  to 
ftilfil  any  useful  public  purpose,  is  sure  to  disappear  in  due  course 
under  the  voluntary  system.  Voluntary  ho^itah  are  always 
open  to,  as  well  as  supported  by,  the  public,  and,  owing  laifely 
to  the  example  so  pronunently  set  by  King  Edward  VIL  aod 
members  of  the  royal  family,  more  people  every  year  devote 
some  time  in  some  way  to  the  cause  of  the  hospitaJs.  AttMlied 
to  the  voluntary  hospitals  are  the  prindpal  medical  and  nunini 
schools  upon  which  the  public  depend  for  the  supply  of  doaors 
and  nurses.  The  education  of  students  and  nurses  in  a  clinical 
hospital  makes  that  hospital  the  most  desirable  place  for  every* 
body  when  they  are  really  ill.  In  such  a  hospital  no  patient 
can  be  overlooked,  no  wrong  or  imperfect  diagnosb  can  long 
remain  undiscovered  and  unrectified,  and  nowhere  dse  have 
the  patients  so  continuous  a  guarantee  that  the  treatment  they 
receive  will  be  of  the  best,  while  the  provision  made  for  their 
comfort  and  welfare,  owing  to  the  unceasing  and  ever  varyu^ 
quality  of  the  criticism  to  which  the  work  of  everybody,  fron 
the  senior  physician  to  the  htmiblest  official,  is  subjected  in  a 
dinical  hospital,  b  unequalled  anywhere  else.  At  a  great 
voluntary  hospital,  not  only  do  hundreds  of  medical  students 
and  nurses  work  in  the  wards,  but  thousands  of  pec^de,  in  the 
persons  of  the  patients'  friends,  and  those  members  ol  the  pebfic 
who  take  an  interest  in  hospitaJs,  pass  through  the  wards  ia  the 
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ooune  of  every  year.  A^^tin,  each  vduntaiy  hospital  has  to  live 
by  competition,  a  fact  which  guarantees  that  everything  in  the 
way  of  new  treatment  and  scientific  development  shall  in  due 
course  find  its  proper  place  within  the  walls  of  such  an  establish- 
ment. Open  as  they  are  to  the  full  inspection  of  everybody 
whose  knowledge  and  presence  can  promote  efficiency,  the 
voluntary  hospitals  have  shown,  espedaily  since  the  last  quarter 
of  the  19th  century,  a  continuous  development  and  improve- 
ment. Here  the  patients  are  treated  with  invariable  kindness 
and  consideration,  as  human  beings  rather  than  cases,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  whole  human  family  as  represented  by  the 
officials,  the  patients  and  the  students,  with  their  reUtions  and 
friends,  the  honorary  medical  officers,  hundreds  of  medical 
practitioners  and  nurses,  who  receive  their  medical  training 
in  the  hospitals,  and  the  ever-increasing  number  of  goyemors  and 
supporters  by  whose  contributions  voluntary  hospitals  live. 
The  great  missionary  and  social  valye  of  the  voluntary  hospitals 
to  the  whole  community  cannot  be  questioned,  and  they  have 
been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  churches  by  inculcating  the 
higher  principles  of  humanity,  while  removing  the  many  acerbities 
which  might  otherwise  prevail  between  rich  and  poor  in  large 
cities. 

The  voluntary  hospitals  are  attended,  however,  by  certain  dis- 
advantages which,  do  not  attach  to  municipal  institutions.  A 
municipality  which  undertakes  the  provision  of  ho^itals  for 
the  entire  community  is  largely  able  to  plan  out  the  urban  area, 
and  to  provide  that  each  hospital  site  selected  shall  not  only  be 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  but  that  it  shall  be  so  chosen  as  to 
contribute  to  make  the  whole  system  of  hospital  provision  easily 
accessible  to  all  classes  who  may  require  its  aid.  The  voluntary 
hospitals,  on  the  contrary,  have  grown  up  without  any  com- 
prehensive plan  of  the  dbtricts  or  any  real  regard  to  the  con- 
venience or  necessities  of  their  poorer  inhabitants.  Voluntary 
hospital  sites  were  almost  invariably  selected  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  honorary  medical  staff  and  the  general  con- 
venience of  the  hospital  economy  rather  than  to  save  the  patients 
and  their  friends  long  journeys  in  search  of  medical  aid.  The 
best  of  the  municipal  systems  too  enables  economy  to  be  en- 
forced in  the  administration  by  a  plan  which  provides  a  centraL 
office  in  every  town  where  the  number  of  vacant  beds  in  each 
hospital  is  known,  so  that  the  average  of  occupied  beds  in  all 
the  hospitals  can  be  well  maintained  from  an  economical  point 
of  view.  This  speedy  and  ready  inter-communication  between 
aU  hospitals  in  a  great  dty,  which  might  perfectly  well  be  secured 
under  the  voluntary  S3rstemif  the  managers  could  only  be  brought 
into  active  co-operation,  prevents  delay  in  the  admission  of  urgent 
cases,  promotes  the  abstmce  of  waste  by  keeping  the  average  of 
beds  occupied  in  each  establishment  high  and  uniform,  and  has 
often  proved  a  real  gain  to  the  poor  by  the  diminution  in  coat  to 
the  patients  and  their  friends,  who  under  the  best  municipal 
systems  can  find  a  hospital  within  reasonable  distance  of  their 
home  in  a  large  dty  wherever  it  may  be  placed.  Another 
advantage  of  the  munidpal  system  should  be  that  central  control 
makes  for  economical  administration.  Unfortunately  a  dose 
study  of  this  question  tends  to  prove  that  munidpal  hospitals 
for  the  most  part  have  resulted  in  a  dead  monotony  of  relative 
ineffidency,  often  entailing  great  extravagance  in  buildings,  and 
accompanied  by  much  waste  in  many  directions.  Existing 
municipal  hospital  systems  are  attended  by  several  grave 
disadvantages.  The  administration  shows  a  tendency  to  lag 
and  grow  sleepy  and  inert.  The  absence  of  competition,  and  the 
freedom  from  continuous  publidty  and  criticism  such  as  the 
voltmtary  hospitals  enjoy,  make  for  ineffidency  and  indifferent 
work.  Rate-supported  hospitals,  as  a  rule,  are  administered  by 
permanent  officials  who  reside  in  houses  usually  situated  on 
the  hospital  sites,  and  who  are  paid  salaries  which  attract  the 
younger  men,  who,  once  appointed,  tend  to  continue  in  office 
for  a  long  period  of  yean.  This  fixture  of  tenure  is  apt  to  cause 
a  decline  in  the  general  interest  in  the  work  of  the  mimidpal 
hospital,  due  mainly  to  the  absence  of  a  continuous  criticism 
from  outside,  and  so  the  average  of  effidency,  both  in  regard  to 
treatment  and  other  important  matters,  may  become  lower 


and  lower.  Those  who  have  habitually  inspected  great  rate- 
supported  hospitals  must  have  met  instances  over  and  over 
again  where  a  gentleman  who  has  hdd  office  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years  has  frankly  stated  that  his  income  is  fixed,  that  his  habits 
have  become  crystallized,  that  he  finds  the  work  terribly  monoton- 
ous, and  yet,  as  he  hopes  ultimately  to  retire  upon  a  pension, 
he  has  felt  there  was  no  course  open  to  him  but  to  continue  in 
office,  even  though  he  may  fed  consdentiously  that  a  change 
trould  be  good  for  the  patients,  for  the  hospital  and  for  himseU. 
Under  the  voluntary  system  evils  of  this  kind  are  seldom  or 
never  met  with,  nor  have  these  latter  esublishments,  within 
living  memory,  ever  been  so  conducted  as  to  exhibit  the  grave 
scandals  whi<±  have  marred  the  administration  of  rate-supported 
hospitals  not  only  in  Great  Britain  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  We  believe  that  the  more  thoroughly  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  rate-supported  and  voluntary  hospitals  for 
the  care  of  the  sick  are  weighed  and  considered,  and  the  more 
accurate  and  full  the  knowledge  which  is  added  to  the  judgment 
upon  which  a  decision  can  be  based,  the  more  certain  will  it  be 
that  every  capable  administrator  will  come  to  the  condusion 
that  on  the  whole  it  is  good  for  the  sick  and  fur  the  whole  com- 
munity that  these  establishments  should,  at  any  rate  in  Great 
Britain,  be  maintained  upon  the  voluntary  system.  Of  course 
it  is  enential  to  have  rate-supported  hospitals  where  cases  of 
infectious  disease  and  the  poorest  of  the  people  who  are  dependent 
largdy  upon  the  poor-law  for  their  maintenance  can  be  cared  for. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that  of  late  years  the  admini- 
stration of  both  these  types  of  rate-supported  hospitals  has 
greatly  improved.  The  added  importance  now  given  all  over 
the  country  to  medical  officers  of  health,  and  the  disposition 
exhibited,  both  by  parliament  and  government  departments, 
to  make  the  position  of  these  officers  more  important  and 
valuable  than  ever  before,  have  tended  largely  to  improve  the 
administrative  effidency  of  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases.  No 
doubt  the  whole  community  would  benefit  if  residents  in  every 
part  of  the  country  could  be  moved  to  take  a  personal  interest 
in  the  infectious  ho^ital  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Amongst  the  smaller  of  these  establishments  there  has  been  so 
marked  an  ineffidency  at  times  as  to  cause  much  avoidable 
suffering.  The  existence  of  such  Inefficiency  casts  a  grave 
reflection  upon  the  local  authorities  and  others  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  evils  which  undoubtedly  exist  in  various  places 
at  the  present  time.  Unfortunatdy  knowledge  has  not  yet 
suffidently  spread  to  enable  the  public  to  overcome  its  fear  and 
dread  of  infectious  maladies.  It  is  therefore  very  difficult  to 
induce  people  to  take  an  active  interest  in  one  of  these  hospitals, 
but  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when,  owing  to  the  activity  of 
the  medical  officers  of  health  who  have  immediate  charge  of 
buildings  of  this  kind,  this  difficulty  may  be  overcome,  when  the 
avoidable  dangers  and  risks  and  the  appalling  discomfort  which 
a  poor  sufferer  from  a  severe  infectious  disease  in  a  rural  district 
may  suddenly  have  to  encounter  under  existing  circumstances, 
would  be  rendered  impossible. 

The  poor-law  infirmary  in  large  dties,  so  far  as  the  buildings 
and  equipment  are  concerned,  very  often  leaves  little  to  desire. 
Poor-law  infirmaries  lack,  however,  the  stimulus  and  the  checks 
and  advantages  which  impartial  criticism  continuously  applied 
brings  to  a  great  voluntary  hospitaL  Such  disadvantages  might 
be  entirdy  removed  if  parliament  would  decide  to  throw  open 
every  poor-law  infirmary  for  clinical  purposes,  and  to  have  con- 
nected with  each  such  establishment  a  responsible  visiting 
medical  staff,  consisting  of  the  best  qualified  men  to  be  found  in 
the  community  which  each  hospital  serves.  The  old  prejudice 
against  ho^ital  treatment  has  disappeared,  for  the  least  in- 
telligent members  of  the  population  now  understand  that,  when 
a  dtizen  Is  sick,  there  is  no  place  so  good  as  the  wards  of  a  well- 
administered  hospitaL  Looking  at  the  question  of  hospital 
provision  in  Great  Britain,  and  indeed  in  all  countries  at  the 
present  time,  it  may  be  said,  that  there  Is  everywhere  evidence 
of  improvement  and  development  upon  the  right  lines,  so  that 
never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  the  lot  of  the  sick 
man  or  woman  been  so  rdativdy  fortunate  and  safe  as  it  is  io 
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^ri,  (olani  u  tbe ^Udm  are  imted  in  tftntt  m^ 
l«  no  reston  o(  iBurar  why  ■  bcKpital  ^iiiaU  ooafae  id  «trl 


■*    I  they  oUI  o 


CtasiifiioUfftt  of  Hufifd^,— HAvin^  deilt  with  ho^tlb 
whole  it  may  be  well  very  briefly  to  dauif  y  (heoa  in  groups* 
cxpluQ  as  Icncly  as  possible  what  Ibey  represent  and  how  U 
may  be  desirable  to  djminatc  by  coDsoUdation  oi  to  locreasi 

disintegralion  the  number  olspedal  hospitals.  ffsi^ilsfi /i>r  Cnuiunpfu*.— For  many  van 

CnwroJ  Hoj^ilob.— These  aUblishinents  consist  a[  two  kinds,  fioiipolhiKpiiaU  wasnota  orceKitv,  and  the  patieau  wen  ma 

(o)   cliniisl  and  («   non-dinicJ,  adi  of  which,  under   (he  '■"'"."diM'y  nwdic^  wardi  o(  tie  geoeral  lionAah.    Si«tM 

.modern  ^tem   .hould  ind.de  ^cry  d<^n,ent  of  medicine  ^;SSr!itS'rnt°U;;e''S^'^X^  ^J^'a^S^ 

and  (urgety.  and  every  appbance  and  meani  tot  the  alleviation  thii  type  o*  ipixUI  ho>piul  ii  dedrable.  though  it  u  btlimd  by  tl« 

of  suSeiing,  the  healing  of  wounds,  the  teductioD  o(  fnctuies,  mon  advamd  acbool  of  Kientiiu  ihat  before  Idox  it  may  be  hin>lr 

Ihe  removal  of  mal-lormationa  and  foreign  growths,  the  surgical  "i^'t™'-!?'''"'^!^'!^  "  ""  ,<''™"^  o*  inea™h  al  tnumm 

rtstoration  of  damaged  and  diseased  organs  and  bones,  and  J^.^nl'S^lS'lTh.                  "  '"  ™™»""~'  •«"  ««"  * 

everything  of  every  kind  which  eiperiencE  and  knowledge  provt  CIHIdnm-i  Hoifttali.— The*  boepitaU  were  vow  imcb  ommi 

to  be  neccssaiy  to  the  rapid  cure  of  disease.    The  clinical  hospital  ai  the  outset.    There  can  be  no  doubt  chat  th*  cWUia'i   "' 

means  an  institution  to  which  a  medical  ichoal  is  attached,  where  i- :--■.:- .-i             l_. _■._.■.  _  _ 

technical  instruction  is  given  by  able  and  qualified  teacben  (o 
medical  students  and  oLbers.  A  non-clinical  bospital  is  one 
which  is  not  atlachtd  lo  a  medical  school,  and  where  no  medical 
instruction  is  organized. 

Sfaiai  Hoifiiali. — Up  to  about  iSto  the  general  boipital  ^^ 
was,^ieakinggeaeraUy,iheonlyho.pitalineiistence.  Twenty  warti'nSy'be"^iid^"i'n  ^iliJIJd'sS^!SI"a>aS2'' 
years  later,  as  the  population  incieued  and  medicsl  sdcoce  with  counliy  bnndies  for  Ihe  Ireatment  of  chionir  ailiHnK  m* 
became  more  and  more  active,  some  of  the  more  aideni  members  "^  bip  diaeaje,  are  ■  valuable  addition  to  Ihe  relirf  of  loffBiii  ia 
of  the  medical  prolession,  e,p«ally  amongst  the  younger  men  '"^^^^  K.,*toi.-Tbe.e  ho«luU  en.bli.hed  -i™fc  k 
pressed  continuously  for  opportumlies  to  develop  the  methods  of  ,35,  by  Mr  Alhin^  Napper  ar^nldgh,  Surrey,  bavr^^hj  a 
treatment  in  regard  to  speaol  diseases  tor  which  neither  accom.  moK  uieful  functian.  Many  of  them  arc  very  ***-i— *  both  a 
modalioB  nor  appliances  were  allbat  lime  forthcoming  in  general  regard  10  equipment  and  trtatBieni.  They  have  bEcamc  svaiil 
hospitals.  In  a  few  cases,  where  the  managera  of  the  great  "°  ,hl,';!J,  JI^'S  fil!? JT^'^"  IlIfifSJKL'^  mnal  poguluiM, 
general  hosplal.  were  men  of  action  and  initiative  spedid  fiL"Z  Vh™re  .bfe,™E^^Jd  ^Ih^SSLS^^iS  «  G 
depanmeols  were  introduced,  and  an  altempt  was  made  to  themselves  elEcienl  and  up-lo-date,  so  thai  all  ctaasea  of  tW  en- 
make  them  effidenl.  The  conservative  spirit  which,  on  Ihe  munJty  are  benefited  in  Ihii  way  1^  this  trar  ofbt"-  ' 
wbole,represenlstheBiilishcharacterforlbemostpart,re.ulled,  ._f?-_.'?^  "^  .^"'  H-fU^.-Tbe  Via-y 
however,  in  a  steady  resistance  being  offered  by  the  older 
members  of  the  medical  stafis  and  existing  committee*  lo  Ibe  Thse 

advocates  of  special  departments.     In  the  result,  espedatly  as    have  b , .  ^ — ...  ...._.„_..„  „  . 

juch..p«aldepartments„,herewereinconne.ionwilbge.-ral  ^^^^^^^^^^^X,^,^'- 

hospitals  were  too  olten  starved  (or  want  ol  means  and  men  lor  by  the  medical  ofiieeii  ofWih.  who  a»  paid  b* 

their  development  and  improvement,  the  younger  spints  called  municipal  authorities, 

their  friends  together  and   began  to  start  special  ho^tals.  UaUrnIt  <uid  Lyini-im  Hu^iteii.— This  is  chk  ji(  the  dika 

To-day  every  leaUy  efficient  clinical  general  hospital  has  within  'V"  ofipeoal  ho^iiUli.  and  ha.  done  a  ereat  deal  ol  md  ii  iu 

itt  walls  special  depar.menls  of  almost  every  description,  which  T^e'iS^i'^e'iSilJh^'Sf^etU^'^^"^^ 

have  been  made  as  effiaent  and  up-to-date  is  money  and  than  it  doe*  to-day.                                                       ^^ 

knowledge  can  make  them.     Unfortunately  the  causes  already  UbUoI  Hmpiuh.—la  Great  Britain  the  laaao*  an  imrided  kr 

referred  to  led  lo  the  establishment  of  hundreds  of  the  smaller  '"  "yli™  (tee  lKs*iniY.  od  At),  though  su^  mahliitiiini  it 

struggling  eiisleoce.     Others,  on   the  contrary,   through  the    ticatniem  and  diagnosis  before  they  are  cnuigBed  to  a  perasna 
eoeigy  of  Ihdl  original  promoters  and  the  eicellenccof  the  work     In™" ic,  hospital.   Too  little  atteotim  on  an  organinT  pba  ksi 

reputation  which  has  had  a  very  important  beanng  for  good     -'  -'— '  i___;-_. .__j  ..  ±..       .     .  '.      . 

upon  the  development  of  medical  sdence  in  the  treatment  of 
disease.  If  the  worid  had  to-day  to  organize  the  very  best 
system  of  hospital  accommodatioD  which  could  be  evolved, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  lew  or  none  of  the  ipedsl  hospitals  would 
find  any  place  in  that  system.  As  matlen  stand,  however, 
the  special  hospilBl  has  had  to  be  accepted,  and  nothing  which 
King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  has  done  in  London  has  met  with 
greater  popularity  and  professional  approval  than  the  labours  doubtful  wbecbet  ihii  ty 

which  its  couodl  have  undettaken  in  piDmoting  the  amalgama-  

■     of  the  smaller  special  hospitals  of  certain  kinds,  so  as " 


the  provision  ol  one  really  efficient  special  hospital  (or  each  ™'so"™t*^^o'i™£^ 

spedaliiy.     No  doubt  this  policy  of  amalgamation  will  be  steadily  t^  ewbefon. 

pursued.andintbecourseofyeorsevery great dlywitlgtadually  ^— SceiRg  that  the  [■  111  Bill 

reorganiie  its  hospital  methods  so  as  10  secure  that,  whether  the  jy  paralysis  and  1 -^ 

patients  aie  treated  in  a  general  hosfiilal  or  in  a  special  bospital,  '"  ""^  ~-4_ 

the  average  eSidency  in  every  institution  shall  be  as  high  aad    , 
as  good  as  possible.  t 

We  will  take  now  the  special  hospitals  in  d<*taiT,  ^-- . 

Caaiff  Hospitals.— -Tt\t  juttificalion  for  efticitnc  cancer  boipilals    hosoiia 
must  fie  foaad  in  Ihe  drcunutance  that  most  scientific  mea  «f    cnlidsi 


befon. 
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Uglit  and  electricity,  including  photo-thenpv,  has  stven  an  im- 
portance to  this  department  and  treatment  which  it  did  not  previ- 
ously possess.  We  arc  of  opinion  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  and 
more  economical  to  treat  these  cases  in  properly  equipped  depart- 
meats  of  eeneral  hospitals  than  in  separate  institutions. 

VfomaCs  Hospitals.— These  hospitals  are  not  absolutely  necessary, 
but  considering  their  popularity  with  the  women  themselves,  and 
that  several  of  them  nave  done  excellent  work,  remembering  too 
that  women  constitute  the  majority  of  the  population,  there  seems 
to  be  some  reason  for  their  continuance. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Modem  Hospital.— The  evolution  of 
the  modern  hospital  affords  one  of  the  most  marvellous  evidences 
of  the  advance  of  scientific  and  humanitarian  principles  which 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  At  the  outset  hospitals  were  probably 
founded  by  the  healthy  more  for  their  own  comfort  than  out  of 
any  regard  for  the  sick.  Nowadays  the  healthy,  whilst  they 
xealize  that  the  more  efllident  they  can  make  the  hospital, 
the  more  certain,  in  the  human  sense,  is  their  own  chance  of 
prolonged  life  and  health,  are,  as  the  progress  of  the  League 
of  Mercy  has  shown  in  recent  years,  genuinely  anxious  for  the 
most  part  to  do  something  as  individuals  in  the  days  of  health 
in  the  cause  of  the  sick.  Formerly  the  hospital  was  merely 
a  building  or  buildings,  very  often  unsuitable  for  the  purposes 
to  which  it  was  put,  where  sick  and  injured  people  were  retained 
and  more  frequently  than  not  died.  In  other  words  the  hygienic 
condition,  the  methods  of  treatment  and  the  ho^ital  atmosphere 
were  all  so  relatively  unsatisfactory  as  to  yield  a  mortality 
in  serious  cases  of  40%.  Nowadays,  despite,  or  possibly 
because  of,  the  fact  that  operative  interference  is  the  nile  rather 
than  the  exception  in  the  treatment  of  hospital  patients,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  antiseptic  and  aseptic  methods, 
the  mortality  in  h(»pitals  is,  in  all  the  circumstances,  relatively 
less,  and  probably  nlaterially  less,  than  it  is  even  amongst 
patients  who  are  attended  in  their  own  homes.  Originally 
hospitals  were  unsystematic,  crowded,  ill-organized  necessities, 
which  wise  people  refused  to  enter,  if  they  had  any  voice  in  the 
matter.  At  the  present  time  in  all  large  dties,  and  in  crowded 
communities  in  civilized  countries,  great  hospitals  have  been 
erected  upon  extensive  sites  which  are  so  planned  as  to  con- 
stitute in  fact  a  village  with  many  hundreds  of  inhabitants. 
This  type  of  modem  hospital  has  common  characteristics. 
A  multitude  of  separate  buildings  are  dotted  over  the  site, 
which  may  cover  20  acres  or  upwards.  In  one  such  in- 
stitution, within  an  area  of  20  acres,  there  are  6  m.  of 
drains,  29  m.  of  water  and  steam  pipes,  3  m.  of  roof 
gutters,  42  m.  of  electric  wires,  and  42  separate  buildings, 
which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  constitute  a  series  of 
distinct,  isolated  hospitals,  in  no  case  containing  more  than 
forty-six  patients.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  buildings  of 
this  class  arc  usually  of  one  storey;  in  the  United  States, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable  sites  and  for 
reasons  of  economy,  some  competent  authorities  strenuously 
advocate  high  buildings  with  many  storeys  for  town  hospitals. 
In  England  the  majority  have  two  to  three  storeys  each,  the 
ward  unit  containing  a  ward  for  twenty  beds  and  two 
isolation  wards  for  one  and  two  beds  respectively.  The  two 
storeys  in  modem  fever  hospitals,  however,  are  absolutely 
distinct— that  is,  there  is  no  internal  staircase  going  from  one 
ward  to  the  others,  for  each  is  entered  separately  from  the 
outside.  This  system  carries  to  its  extreme  limits  the  principle 
of  separating  the  patients  as  much  as  possible  into  small  groups; 
the  acute  cases  are  usually  treated  in  the  upper  ward,  and 
as  they  become  convalescent  are  removed  downstairs.  In 
this  way  the  necessity  for  an  entirely  separate  convalescent 
block  is  done  away  with  and  the  patients  are  kept  under  the 
same  charge  nurse,  an  arrangement  which  promotes  necessary 
discipline.  The  unit  of  these  hospitals  is  the  pavilion,  not  the 
ward,  and  consists  of  an  acute  ward,  a  convalescent  ward, 
separation  wards,  nurses'  duty  rooms,  store-rooms  for  linen, 
an  open-air  balcony  upstairs  into  which  beds  can  be  wheeled 
in  suitable  weather,  and  a  large  airing-ground  for  convalescent 
patients  directly  accessible  from  the  downstairs  ward.  Each 
ol  the  pavilions  is  raised  above  the  ground  level,  so  that*  air 


can  drculate  fredy  underneath.  The  wall,  floor  and  air  spaces 
in  the  scarlet  fever  wards  of  one  of  these  ho^tals  are  respectivdy 
12  ft,  156  ft.  and  2028  ft.  per  bed;  and  in  the  enteric  and 
diphtheria  wards  they  have  been  increased  to  xs  ft.,  195  ft. 
and  2535  ft.  respectivdy.  The  provision  of  so  large  a  floor 
and  linear  space,  especially  in  the  diphtheria  wards,  is  an  ex- 
periment the  effect  of  which  will  be  watched  with  considerable 
interest.  A  building  of  this  type  is  a  splendid  example  of  the 
separate  pavilion,  hospital,  and  is  doing  great  service  in  the 
treatment  of  fevers  wherever  it  has  b^n  introduced.  Some 
idea  of  a  hospital  village,  some  of  the  wards  of  which  we  have 
been  descriUng,  may  be  gathered  from  the  drcumstances 
that  it  costs  from  £300,000  to  £400,000,  that  it  usually  contains 
from  500  to  700  beds,  and  that  the  staff  numbers  from  350  to 
500  persons.  The  medical  superintendent  lives  in  a  separate 
house  of  his  own.  The  nurses  are  provided  with  a  home,  con- 
sisting of  several  blocks  of  buildings  under  the  control  of  the 
matron;  the  charge  nurses  usually  occupy  the  main  block, 
where  the  dining  and  general  sitting-rooms  are  placed,  the 
day  assistant-nurses  another  block;  and  lastly,  by  a  most 
excellent  arrangement,  the  night  nurses,  80  to  120  in  number, 
have  one  whole  block  entirdy  given  up  to  their  use.  The  female 
servants  have  a  second  home  under  the  control  of  the  house- 
keeper, and  the  male  servants  occupy  a  third  home  under  the 
supervision  of  the  steward.  The  two  main  ideas  aimed  at  are 
to  disconnect  the  houses  occupied  by  the  staff  from  the  infected 
area,  and  to  place  the  members  of  each  division  of  the  staff 
together,  but  in  separate  buildings,  under  thdr  respective  heads. 
These  objects  are  highly  to  be  conimended,as  they  have  important 
bearings  upon  the  well-being  and  disdpline  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment  and  constitute  a  lesson  for  all  who  have  to  do  with  buildings 
where  a  great  number  of  people  are  constantly  employed. 

The  Hospital  City. — We  have  shown  that  the  modem  hospital 
where  an  adequate  site  is  available  under  the  most  favourable 
conditioiu  has  devdoped  into  a  hospital  village.  No  one  who 
is  familiar  with  the  existing  disadvantages  of  many  of  the 
sites  and  their  surroundings  of  town  hospitals  in  many  a  large 
dty  can  have  any  doubt  that,  if  the  wdl-bdng  of  the  patients 
and  the  good  of  the  whole  conmiunity,  combined  with  economical 
and  adi^nistrative  reasons,  together  with  the  provision  of  an 
adequate  system  for  the  instmction  and  training  of  medical 
students  and  nurses,  are  to  be  the  first  considerations  with 
those  reqwnsible  for  the  hospitab  of  the  future,  the  time  will 
come,  and  is  probably  not  far  distant,  when  each  great  urban 
community  irill  provide  for  the  whole  of  its  sick  by  removing 
them  to  a  hospital  dty,  which  will  be  situated  upon  a  q)edaUy 
selected  and  most  salubrious  site  some  distance  from  the  town 
itself.  The  atmoiq>here  of  a  great  dty  grows  less  and  less  suitable 
to  the  rapid  and  complete  recovery  of  patients  who  may  undergo 
the  major  operations  or  be  suffering  from  the  severe  and  acute 
forms  of  disease.  Asepsis,  it  is  true,  has  reduced  the  average 
residence  in  hospital  from  about  35  to  lesi  than  20  days.  It 
has  thereby  added  quite  one  million  working  days  each  year 
to  the  earning  power  of  the  artisan  dasses  in  London  alone. 
Medical  opinion  is  more  and  more  favouring  the  provision  of 
convalescent  and  suburban  hospitab,  to  which  patients  suffering 
from  open  wounds  nuty  be  removed  from  the  dty  ho^itals. 
This  course,  which  entails  much  additional  expenditure,  is 
advocated  to  overcome  the  diffictilty  arising  from  the  fact 
that,  in  operation  and  other  cases,  the  patients  cease  to  continue 
to  make  rapid  progress  towards  recovery  after  the  seventh 
or  ninth  day's  residence  in  a  dty  hospital  A  change  of  such 
cases  to  the  country  restores  the  balance  and  completes  the 
recovery  with  a  nq>idity  often  remarkable. 

Thinking  out  the  problem  here  presented  in  all  its  bearings, 
realizing  the  great  and  ever-increasing  cost  of  sites  for  hospitab 
in  great  dties,  the  heavy  consequential  taxes  and  charges  which 
they  have  to  meet  there,  and  all  the  attendant  disadvantages 
and  drawbacks,  the  present  writer  has  ventured  upon  an  antid- 
pation  which  he  hopes  nuty  prove  intelligent  and  well-founded. 
Nearly  every  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  ho^ntab  and 
in  respect  to  all  the  many  problems  presented  l^  securing 
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the  material  Tequired,  under  present  lystems,  for  the  efficient 
training  of  students  and  nurses,  wotdd  be  removed  by  the 
erection  of  the  Hospital  City,  whidi,  he  foresees,  must  ultimately 
be  recognized  by  intelligent  commimitics  throughout  the 
d viiized  world.  Why  shoukl  we  not  have,  on  a  caref uUy  selected 
site  well  away  from  the  contaminations  of  the  town,  and 
adequately  provided  with  every  requisite  demanded  from  the 
site  of  the  most  perfect  modem  hospital  which  the  mind  of 
man  can  conceive,  a  "Hospital  City"?  Here  would  be  con- 
centrated all  the  means  for  relieving  and  treating  every  form 
of  disease  to  the  abiding  comfort  of  all  responsible  for  their 
adequacy  and  success.  At  the  present  time  all  the  traffic  and  all 
the  dtizens  give  way  to  fire  engines  and  the  ambulance  in  the 
public  streets.  Necessarily  the  means  of  transit  to  and  from 
the  "  Hospital  City,"  and  its  rapidity,  would  be  the  most  perfect 
in  the  world.  So  the  members  of  the  medical  staff,  the  friends 
of  the  patients,  and  all  who  had  business  in  the  "Hospital 
City,"  would  find  it  easier  and  less  exacting  in  time  and  energy 
to  be  attached  to  one  of  the  hospitals  located  therein  than  to 
one  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  big  population  in  a  crowded  town. 
To  meet  the  urgent  and  acddent  cases  a  few  reaving  houses, 
or  outpost  relief  stations,  with  a  couple  of  wards,  would  be 
situated  in  various  quarters  of  the  working  dty,  where  patients 
could  be  temporarily  treated,  and  whence  they  could  be  removed 
to  the  "  Hospital  City  "  by  an  effident  motor  ambulance  service. 
The  writer  can  .see  such  a  "  Hoqsital  City  "  established,  can 
realize  the  comfort  it  will  prove  in  practice  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, to  the  patients'  friends,  to  those  who  have  to  numage 
the  hospitals  and  train  the  medical  and  nursing  students,  and 
indeed  to  all  who  may  go  there  as  well  as  to  the  whole  community. 
The  initial  cost  of  hospital  buildings  should  be  reduced  at 
once  to  a  quarter  or  less  of  the  present  outlay.  They  could 
then  be  built  of  the  cheapest  but  most  suitable  material,  which 
would  have  many  advantages,  whilst  the  actual  money  forth- 
coming from  the  realization  and  sale  of  the  existing  hospital  sites 
in  many  dties  would,  in  all  probability,  produce  a  sum  which  in 
the  whole  might  prove  adequate,  or  nearly  adequate,  or  even  in 
some  cases  more  than  adequate,  to  defray  the  entire  cost  of 
building  the  "  Hospital  City  "  and  of  equipping  it  too.  The 
cost  of  administration  and  working  must  bie  everywhere  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  The  hygienic  completeness  of  the  whole  dty, 
its  buildings  and  appliances,  must  expedite  recovery  to  the 
maximum  extent.  In  all  probability  the  removal  of  the  sick 
from  contact  with  the  healthy  would  tend  in  practice  so  to 
increase  the  healthiness  of  the  town  population,  i.e.  of  the 
workers  of  the  dty  proper,  as  to  free  them  from  some  of  the 
most  burdensome  trixils  which  now  cripple  their  resources  and 
diminish  materially  the  happiness  of  their  lives.  Probably 
the  United  States  (where  a  dty  has  sometimes  sprung  up  in 
twelve  months)  may  be  the  home  where  this  idea  may  first 
find  Its  realization  in  accomplished  fact.  The  writer  may 
never  live  to  see  such  a  dty  in  actual  working  or  in  its  entirety, 
but  he  makes  bold  to  believe  its  adoption  will  one  day  solve 
the  more  difficult  of  the  problems  involved  in  providing  ade- 
quately for  the  sick  in  crowded  communities.  He  has  formulated 
the  idea  because  it  seems  desirable  to  encourage  discussion  as 
to  the  best  method  of  checking  the  growing  tendency  to  make 
hospital  buildings  everywhere  too  costly.  If  the  idea  of  the 
"  Hospital  City  "  commends  itself  to  Uie  profession  and  the 
public,  the  practice  of  treating  all  the  hospital  accommodation 
in  each  city  as  a  whole  wiU  gradually  increase  and  spread, 
until  most  of  the  present  pressing  difficulties  may  disappear 
altogether.  That  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 
The  Problem  of  Hospital  Administratum. — A  study  of  the 
hospital  problem  in  various  countries,  and  especially  in  different 
portions  of  the  English-speaking  world,  convinces  the  writer 
that,  apart  from  local  differences,  the  features  presented  are 
everywhere  practically  identical.  A  number  of  hospitab  under 
independent  administration,  dependent  in  whole  or  in  part 
on  voluntary  contributions,  administered  under  different  regula- 
tions originally  representing  the  idiosyncrades  of  individual 
managers  for  the  time  being,  without  any  standard  of  effidency 


or  any  system  of  co-operation,  whkh  would  bring'  the  nUe 
of  the  medical  establishments  of  each  or  all  of  the  great  dtis 
of  the  world  imder  one  administration  which  the  ooabiaed 
wisdom  and  experience  of  hospital  managers  as  a  whole  nu^ 
agree  to  be  the  best,  must  mean  in  practice  a  material  giia  ia 
every  way  to  each  and  all  of  the  hospitals  and  their  suppoctm 
on  economical,  scientific  and  other  grounds.     Sudi  an  abtence  of 
system  throughout  the  world  has  everywhere  led  to  ovcrlajpiMag, 
to  the  perpetuation  of  many  abuses,  to  the  adnussion  of  is 
increasing  number  of  patients  whose  social  position  does  aot 
entitle  them  to  cliim  free  medical  relief  at  aU,  and,  often  toe, 
to  the  admission  of  patients  belonging  to  a  humUer  grade  d 
sodety  who  are  already  provided  for  by  the  rates  in  instltutioss 
which  they  do  not  care  to  enter  and  who  find  thdr  way  to  tk 
wards  of  ho^tals  which  were  established  to  provide  for  patiests 
of  an  entirely  different  social  grade.    These  evUs  have  continoed 
to  grow  and  increase  almost  everywhere,  despite  many  sod 
varied  attempts  to  grapple  with  and  remove  them.    Amooftt 
these  attempts  we  may  mention  the  assembling  of  hotfiid 
conferences,  the  establidmient  of  q>edal  funds  and  cnmmittm, 
and  the  holding  of  inquiries  of  various  kinds  in  Loodon  sod 
other  British  dties  and  also  in  the  United  States.    The  waA 
remarkable  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  inducing  those  re- 
sponsible to  act  together  and  enforce  the  necessary  refoms  s 
aJBforded  by  the  historical  fact  that  the  famous  Cdmmisciao  os 
Hospital  Abuse,  known  as  Sir  William  Fergusson's  rnmrnfiBW. 
in  1 871,  after  an  exhaustive  inquiry,  made  the  following  reaia- 
mendations:  (i)  to  improve  the  administration  of  poor4tv 
medical  relief;  (2)  to  place  all  free  dispensaries  under  the  coatid 
of  the  poor-law  authorities;  (3)  to  establish  an  adequate  sytica 
of  provident  dispensaries;  (4)  to  curtail  the  unrestricted  syitca 
of  gratuitous  relief,  partly  by  the  selection  of  cases  possexiBf 
spedal  clinical  interest  and  partly  by  the  exdumm  of  thw 
who  on  social  grounds  are  not  entitled  to  gratuitous  sm&iI 
advice;  (5)  the  payment  of  the  medical  staff  engaged  in  boll 
in-  and  out-patient  work,  and  the  payment  of  fees  by  patiesli 
in  the  pay  wards  and  in  the  consultation  depaztmcots  «f 
the  voluntary  hospitals.    Other  oommissimis  have  since  beta 
appointed,  have  reported,  and  have  disappeared,  with  the  resdt 
that  nothing  practical  had  been  done  up  to  xg  10  in  the  wqr<( 
reform.    Yet  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that,  if  the  foregoing  re- 
commendations of  Sir  William  Fergusson's  Comnussion  bad 
been  carried  out  in  their  entirety  at  the  time  they  were  Bide, 
practically  all  the  abuses  from  which  British  hospitals  aftemnh 
suffered  would  have  been  removed,  and  the  charitable  pobic 
might  have  been  saved  several  millions  <^  pounds  stofisf. 
It  may  be  well,  therefore,  briefly  to  indicate  exactly  whst  tboi 
changes  amount  to,  and  how  they  can  be  noade  effective  at 
any  time  by  those  responsible  for  the  working  of  a  hoapitiL 
There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  facts  available  tend  to  prove  tbit 
the  voluntary  hospitals  are  used  to  an  increasing  extent  by  posos 
able  to  make  payment  or  partial  payment  for  the  treatneat 
which  they  recdve.    The  evidence  and  statistics  demoostratiBi 
these  facts  may  be  readily  gathered  from  a  study  of  the  Report 
(1909)  and  Evidence  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  PoarLs«t 
and  Relief  of  Distress  (Lord  George  Hamflton's  ConniaiaB) 
and  in  the  authorities  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  article.   Tht 
underlying  cause  of  the  abuse  was  that  no  means  existed  whereby 
persons  of  moderate  income  could  obtain  effident  trcstaeBt 
and  hospital  care  when  ill  at  a  rate  which  they  could  afloid  to 
pay.    TTie  system,  or  want  of  system,  whereby  medical  rdicf  ii 
granted  to  practicdly  all  af^licants  by  the  voluntary  ho^iitd 
grew  up  without  any  combined  attempt  to  organise  it  effickflllr 
or  to  check  abuses.    Such  a  system  rests  upon  a  wrong  basis,  and 
the  best  interests  of  every  class  of  the  population  demaad  its 
abolition  in  favour  of  one  which  shall  afford  the  mr"'"*™  of 
justice  (i)  to  the  poor,  (2)  to  those  who  can  afford  to  pay  ia  put 
or  in  whole  the  cost  of  their  medical  treatment  and  cait  tt  a 
hospital,  (3)  to  the  medical  profession,  (4)  to  the  subscribeis  sad 
supporters  of  voluntary  hospitals,  whose  gifts  should  be  stfictllf 
applied  to  the  purposes  they  were  intended  to  serve,  and  (^ 
to  the  ratepayers,  who  are  entitled  to  a  guarantee  tbst  tk 
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ipuxi'mnti   cffidmcy  a  lecured  by  tlic  poor-Iiw  tjritcm  of  it  their  fint  busino  te  provide  [hit  tmxy  pilient  connected 

Diediul  relief .     TheiemedyiivciyuDiplcindeuyolippliotion.  with  the  pnvideat  diqnuuy  who  sttendi  at  Uie  lurgeiy  of  ■ 

Every  voluntary  ho^iilal,  while  admitting  all  acddeoU  and  private  medical  pinctitiDnet  ^udl  receivt  at  leait  equal  attention 

urgent  casa  needing  immediate  attention,  abould  inMitute  a  and  accommodation  In  thu  aSordcd  to  every  other  private 

lyttem  whereby  each  applicant  would  be  uked  to  prove  that  patient,  whatever  the  (ee  he  nuy  pay.    In  the  lame  way,  pooi- 

he  or  ahe  was  a  £t  object  of  charily.    The  ooly  teal  itteinpt  law  diqienuriei  miut  bandically  reformed.     Everything  which 

Btrelorm,  up  to  i$o9,  was  the  appointment  by  many  of  the  larger  tendt  to  eidle  a  feeling  ol  ahune  on  the  part  of  the  patient 

boipitali  of  almonen  to  uceitain  whether  certain  aelected  attending  the  poor-law  dibpenury,  luch  u  the  printing  of  the 

piiients  were  in  a  poiitioa  to  pay  or  not.     By  putting  the  burden  word  "pauper"  at  the  begioHing  of  the  ipace  on  which  the 

of  proof  of  eligibility  to  receive  free  medicid  relief  upon  the  patlent'i  nune  is  entered,  must  be  iboliahed,  and  the  dan  of 

patient!  and  thcic  friends,  all  abuse  of  every  kind  must  qieedily  medical  service  and  all  the  amngements  for  the  treatment 

cease.     There  vould  be  no  batdship  entailed  upon  the  patients  by  of  the  pttieoti,  however  poor,  at  the  poor-law  dlq>en»ty, 

■uch  a  lyilem.  as  eiperience  hu  proved,  but,  to  make  it  efleclive,  must  be  made  at  lent  as  etEdent  aa  those  provided  by  voluntary 

the  system  of  providing  for  in-  and  out-paticnti  in  Creat  Britain  hospitals.     There    undoubtedly    ii    considerable    overlapping 

nquirn  radical  change,  for,  in  eiisling  tircuinstance,  if  a  between  the  voluntary  hoipitaLi  and  the  poor  law  Id  Great 

voluntary  hospital  attempted  to  enforce  this  simple  method,  it  Britain.    The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Law*  and  Relief 

would  be  met  with  the  difficulty  that,  where  it  was  found  that  of  DistreSB  (1900)  deals  with  this  point  with  a  view  to  set  up  a 

a  patient  or  his  friends  could  pay  at  any  rate  something,  no  standard  of  medical  rchef  to  be  granted  by  each  class  and  type 

department  connected  with  British  hospitals  existed — as  is  the  oi  hospitals,  provides  for  adequate  co-operation  between  all 

case  in  regard  to  hoapitAls  in  the  United  States — enabling  such  classes  of  institutions^  and  these  reforms  may  be  commended. 

In-patients  to  be  transferred  to  accommodation  provided  in  It  is  too  often  forgotten  that  the  function  of  the  poor  laM  is  the 

paying  wards.    In  the  same  way,  directly  the  out-patients  relief  of  destitution,  while  it  should  be  the  object  and  duty  of 

were  dealt  with  under  such  a  system,  it  would  Ix  made  qiparent,  each  voluntary  hospital  and  itulced  of  all  hospital)  other  than 

where  a  case  could  be  properly  treated  under  the  poor  law,  poor-Uv  fnslittitiona  to  apply  their  resources  entirely  to  the 

that  no  plan  oi  co-opentioo  to  secure  this  was  organised  under  prevention  of  destitution,  by  stepping  in  to  grant  free  mediod 

existing  conditions.    If  the'  patient,  being  of  a  better  class,  were  relief  to  the  provident  and  thrifty  when,  through  no  fault  ol 

auSering  from  a  minor  ailment,  and  could  be  properly  dealt  with  Iheir  own,  they  meet  with  an  accident  or  are  overtaken  by 

at  a  provident  dispensary,  the  fees  of  which  he  couU  eesily  disease.     An  adequate  system  of  co-operation  would  proerv* 

pay,  the  same  absence  of  co-opefation  must  make  it  pmelically  the  privQege  of  the  voluntary  boipltils,  which  save  such  patients 

impossible  readily  to  enforce  the  system.    When,  again,  an  out-  from  the  necesiiiy  of  requiring  the  relief  which  it  is  the  object 

patient  of  the  belter  cbus  wu  entitled,  from  the  severity  of  his  of  the  poor  law  to  supply. 

ailment,  to  receive  the  advantages  <^  a  consultation  by  the  We  have  dealt  with  the  relative  advantage*  and  disadvaa- 

mcdicai  staff,  no  method  existed  whereby  this  aid  could  be  tages  of  rate-supported  hospitals  and  voluntary  boapitals.    We 

rendered  to  him,  and  bis  transfer  afterwards  to  the  care  of  a  should  regard  the  establishment  of  a  complete  state-provided  or 

medical  practitioner  attached  to  some  pmvident  dispensary,  rate-provided  system  of  gratuitous  medical  relief  either  for  in- 

OT  resident  near  the  patient's  home,  could  be  properly  carried  dqor  patients  or  for  out-door  patients,  or  for  both,  as  a  grave  eviL 

out-     It  follows  that  adequate  reform  required  that  methods  Such  a  system  must  eventually  lead  to  the  extinction  of  voluntary 

ihould  be  adopted  with  a  view  to  some  part  or  all  tlie  cost  of  hospitals-    If  this  disaster  ever  happens,  it  must  result  in  the 

treatment  being  provided  by  the  patient  or  his  friends  through  gravest  evils,  for  it  could  cot  fail  to  injure  the  morale  of  all 

an  entire  reoiginiuitiDn  of  the  system  of  medical  relief  not  only  classes  and  tend  to  harden  unnecenuily  the  relations  between 

at  the  voluntary  hospital),  but  under  the  poor-bw  system.    The  the  rich  and  poor,  who,  under  the  voluntary  system,  have  come 

reforms  rcquilH  in  regard  to  voluntary  bojpitals  are  that  every  to  share  each  other's  auSerings  and  to  be  animated  by  rcqxct  and 

brge  hospital  shall  have  connected  with  the  b-patient  depart-  confideace  totratds  each  other. 

ment,  in  sepaiile  buildings,  but  under  the  adminlatrallon  of  Umpilal  OmslnuiiaL    Zjm/iry  mj  5II(.—Koipltils  are  required 

the  managers,  pay  wards  for  the  reception  of  those  patients  who  for  the  uie  of  the  community  in  a  certain  loealhy,  and  to  beol  use 

..^  .hU  In  r.>v  cnmf  «oH  nr  all  nf  iV.  m.1  nf  iTM(Tii.ni.  thai  '"ey  mn«  be  within  rtach  of  UK  Centre  t*  populalBiL    Fauethr 

are  able  to  pay  some  part  or  au  01  tne  CMt  01  tTMlment   inat  ,j,^         ^  difficulty  of  locomotioB  made  ItSeceiwy  that  tb» 

as  regard)  out-patients,  the  enstmg  out-patient  department  ^ouTd  )^  anally  fn  the  midst  of  towns  and  cidea,  iod  to  aooi 

should  be  abolished;  that  in  substitution  for  it  each  hoqntal  extent  this  continues  to  pievaiL    It  isBowproved  tadenwutnlloB 

should   bsvB  a   casualty  department  and  a  department  for  'b"'  this  is  not  the  best  plan.    Fresh  and  pure  air  bdng  a  prima 

consultation.     In    the   «sualty    d.T^»t    every   app]i™t  "^^i^'^.r^'uLZ^'r^inS^Sil?^  ta'S^Jo'^ 

should  be  seen  once,  and  be  there  disposed  of  by  bemg  handed  on  toipiuj,  „  much  5n  t  he  ou..kirt.  as  is  coosstent  with  considenl^ 

important,  he  should  then  be  tranifened  to  some  provident  heldi;  but  if  that  be  unpractiobte,  a  large  spate,  "a  sanitary 

altendint.     It  would  no  doubt  take  time  to  overcome  the  m-  double  the  hnght  of  the  higliest  building.    In  the  selection  of  a  lita 

ddenlil  diScullics  which  would  neuasanly  arise  m  effecting  various  factora  must  be  taken  into  consMeralkHL    If  the  hospital 

"    '         '                               '  'mplated  but  if  all  voluntary  Is  to  be  used  as  the  dlnieal  schodof  a  university  or  medical  cotJeie, 

a^d  were  la  be  broudit  into  'M"  'he  most  suitable  ground  avwlaUe  within  easy  reach  d  tha 


Eoc  same  sysLcm,  ana  were  10  ue  DiDugQL  mto     uJjJYPfritv  «  ccJIm  mn^  be  seM«  M 

B  with  provident  dispensaries  and  poor-law    ho^^Sls  not  lote  uskT ^•— -!<.- 


spL(al)  adopted  the  same  system,  and  were  to  be  brought 
''  D  with  provident  dispensaries  and  poor 
mvate  medical  practitioners,  the  new  syi 

lully  Introduced  and  made  effective  within    ourehaied  to  permit  of  (he  wirdi  iccdvidg 
d  probably  within  tix  month),  from  the  date    ,o'„^"„„^^;;'  T^t^tl'^dbi  "if  Jl 


hospital  is  not  to  be  used  as  1  teaching  scbosl.  a  site  more  in  the 

[cal  practitioners,  the  new  system  country  abould  be  favoured-    In  any  att  ample  ground  must  be 

ifully  Introduced  and  made     " u._.>  ..  ™_i.  _■  ... . ,.j_^  .1 -. .. 

loaths,  a   ■        ■    ■  ■_ 

in  is  based  upon  th 

the  provident  dispensaries  would  be  standardized, ... .._., ..  .      , 

everyoneof  them  would  be  brought  up  to  a  slate  of  the  "de  a  public  park,  it  should  be  entirely  nirrounded  by  itreeti  erf 


!l  should  ba 


highest  efficiency.     In  the  town  of  Northampton  the  Royal 
Victoria  Dispensary  has  been  worked  with  the  mi    ' 

concerned.     In  London  and  In  other  large  towns  like  I 
and  elsewhere  the  provident  dispensary  has 


ana  eisewnere  ine  proviaenc  oispensary  nas  not  succeeuea  as  ."i.Tnr.  i,T,.^;,.T7r7.,, T.i.ri.TiMV-MT,  T  ■■■■.. .7.,  r;.T.,,.,i.:^.7.....;^ 
It  has  done  in  Northampton,  because  so  m«iy  members  of  the  ^S^^^^'^i^'^S^^a'i^t.^^'^i:^^;^^ 
medical  profession  are  not  alive  to  .the  importance  o,f  making    hwsr  In  the  town.  .aiIhooassinLoBdpn,theHBid-DieuiDFai& 
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■nd  the  Royil  TuGrmuy  la  KluiclieBter.  uc  aTI  food  end 
whrre  tMi  nwht  have  ban  cuiicd  out,  Jri  Dorc.  ho*cv-er.  ht* 
b«n  dDDe:  t£«e  botpiula  have  been  FtbuiUt  at  tnormoirt  on' 
\B  the  cjin  u  beforr,  although  pot  ciucily  io  the  ume  bKalit^ 
Aa  nginla  tbe  actual  lile  itvUi  whtre  drcumatuiaa  odmi 
cboiA,  a  dry  gnTcUy  or  laiidy  wt  vbould  be  Kl«:t«].  in  a  po^ 
^riicre  Iha  gnund  wics  ia  low  and  but  liKlc  ubjm  %o  Quctuai 
of  Iml,  and  when  the  meana  ci  drainage  are  capable  of  t 
cflceuiaUy  catrkd  oitc.    Then  thould  also  be  a  cheerful  ii 


air  can  lUgnale;  (b)  free  play  oF  luolight  up«i  cacK  ward  during 
■Dhw  ponion  at  leait  of  the  day;  (c)  the  poesibillTy  of  JBolaiing  any 


bnaluag  out;  (^  the  poivbility  of  ventilating  every  ward  lode- 
Dcudenlly  ai  any  other  oan  of  the  eMabUihrncnt.  Those  conditioni 
an  only  be  lulSllcd  by  one  lyMcm,  via.  a  conginca  of  taou«  or 
paviliona.  men  or  Icai  connected  v^tb  each  other  by_  covered  way*. 


, Jtn  ol  Oaoc  ^ 

down,  we  ihall  alwa^  be  in  dangs-  irf  ovaMUwding.  for  mUc  ^ad 
may  be  111  ppUcd  vertically  with  Little  or  no  advaQtage  Io  The  occapri- 
If  we  allow  a  mlnirnum  diataiKx  of  4  ft.  betwiea  the  beda  aadislt. 
between  the  endi  of  the  beda.  thii  svea  too  aq.  ft.  sf  ^ta  pH 
bed;  le*a  than  thia  it  undcanble.  In  wm  aiuyi^l  ^an.  Invf 
rasei  and  the  Like,  a  much  larger  apace  ia  requmd ;  and  V  tlE 
EdLnburvh  Inhnnary  150  iq.  ft.  [■  alkrwrd.  Cubic  v^t  vafl  be 
regulated  by  the  meani  of  ventiLatLon ;  we  cap  nirly  chaigr  Ibc 

ought  to  be  at  leaat  one-thud  of  the  bouriy  Bipply.  Thia  oafW  ait 
tDDcleiithan4«ocubicEt.perbed.ewninon}iDaryeAMaaf*nacw 
— and  the  IhiilL  of 'that  la  IjAJcutiic  ft.  of  ^HKe.  With  10niq.lL 
o[  floor  ipaceawaidof  lit  IL  higb  would  aup^  thii  auimal  ii< 
then  ia  but  Little  Io  be  g^ned  by  laiiint  the  ceUut  kigbR'.— itdal 
II  fL  i>  snclically  eneiigh.  Tht  muHuntBta  of  Dra  Cosli 
Wood  of  Boaun  C«  XffM  1/ SUM  Javd  af  Htattt  ^  M 
fariSn)  thowthat  above  ii  It.  then  la  little  cr  do  msvei 

air  except  tomrdi  the  outlet  ventilatot:  the  aiacc  abir.. 

V  of  Kttle  value  at  ventilation  qiaee.     Aulhoritin  nenAn 
.._wever,  fix  10  ft.  fi  In.  at  the  maximum,  and  uy  beiahi  ahmt  tb 

may  he  dUKfarded  for  p  "    '  '^ 

adda  alio  to  uie  coat  of  CO 


terioi 

"rfi 

ardaou 

ghl  t 

s 

5^2 

^tSr^th^ 

™hmi 

wilh 

^^l"! 

lablel 

oiilca, 

leli'kl^ 

tV^ 

iiniewi 

Iperienc 

e"c 

.■■Jing 

each* 

Hal.  ei 

that  if  a  te 

hnperviout  foumUtion  hu  the  Hurtber  advantage  cJ  imvenii 

eiunatioBt  from  the  toil  riBDg  up  in  conarqitence  of  Ibe  lucti—  _..  — 

force  produced  by  the  higher  tempfraluit  of  the  iolcnul  atmoephere  icncwa 

of  the  building  itaelf.    There  iliMild  be  fire  wntilalion  in  the  Ibk-  ilie  oij 


,  and  the  railing  of  - —  . ,- —  ^ — ' -. 

gcncnily  carried  out  in  hot  climates    IE  the  pavihoni  are  two  or    health, 
monatonya  high,  it  Laadviiable  to  uk  fiie-prool  materia]  at  much     the^  lal 


;  ;S"f- 
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«hat  bigbcri  atout  64  iq.  in.     Hoipiial  Suurdiy  FundL   The  puUiadDB  ct  ■  boofc  by  Sir  Ktnry 

k. ..  ...  uppiiHl  rcr  hrad  u  i     Burden  led  u  ibe  ulnptiaii  uI  [be  lynem  in  Kvcial  oTtbe  Bntitb 

takca  of  frrdy  6iiahinf     Cdoniei.  aod  u  ■  resuU  of  the  aclioa  ulieu  ia  Ibe  Britiah  Eni^n 

-«.._  —  I.-     f|„  Unifonn  SyAcin  of  AccDunti  hu  lectnlly  been  Btt  up  and 

adoptrd  by  the  princip>]  boopLtals  of  the  United  Suiet  of  America. 

Tbc  prinRof  Wain  (Geuije  V.)  KBilied  10  the  value  of  IhiiiyKcm  in 

„i — -. r 1: ._j  c:.  Henry  Burden  adapted 


not  Bore  injured  tiy 
wufacnry  retuitt 


Burden  adapted 

HlibiHii     pTobabie  that  n  Ha^  nform  hu  had  a  E"^"'  influence  for  t«id 
..o/^  h.     upontheadminiitntuKiDf  charitabk  inBituiioniihanibeevolution 

There        Kwnm.—'nc  arnnfctncBta  lor  auninf  the  nek  haw  frealiy 

[or  the  uiniDf  is 


Kwiim.—TI 
improvca  in  rv 

^  hauilaiTwitl 
■bDuld  be  aba 


irpui  and   Tying'in   caiei  do   well    in   lower   trmperaturcL     addition  to  tlie  night  nune.     In  all  well-conducted  hoopitaia  it  L 
1  dIbm  of  wamnoa  have  been  rrcommended.  but  probably      now  arrant  that  the  nurwi  on  nlEht  duty  have  a  hot  meal  Krvn 


ith  fadiani  Ixal.  although  it  ia  not  alwaya  po4ible  10  aupply 
.fficieni  warmth  with  open-air  lire-plan  aione-  A  porrion  of  the 
r  may  be  wanned  by  beins  paHed  over  a  heating  apparatus  before 
enlen  the  ward,  by  having  an  air-chamber  round  the  Are.place 

inevtf-t  the  air  niu4t  be  luppUed  indepeodently  Co  each  ward,  » 
at  00  general  lyitem  of  air  lupply  il  applicat^ 
Thelightingof  tliewani  alight  will  be  nwatcoDyenicntly  dope  by 
ean  oi  electricity  in  the  form  of  a  lamp  for  cacn  bed,  where  gaa 


..„ _ B 

V— 'p^,!  producti,  aa  in  the  Edinburgh  Inhnnary.  lick, 

Tkt    furnilurr  nl   Wtids  ihoiild  be  Bmple,  dean  and   non-  oaU 

alHOrbcnl;  the  bedlieai'      '  ""-     '■-   ''- ' — 


a  apedal  ventilator  to  ca 
llnburgh  Inhrmary. 


bottonu  without  ucking.    P 

The  wlter-agpply  oueht  I4 

lul;  so  galloni  per  head  per 


be  permitted. 


The  cloecti  oLiirht  to  be  of  the  aimpkA  conatruclkin,  the  pana  of  inw 

e->ihcn»are  all  in  one  piece,  the  flui^aKangementt  .imple  but  ■  b 

perfect,  and  the  upply  of  water  ample.    Each  waid  ihotild  have  ill  001 

venlilalcd  veilitnile  •epanting  them  fmm  the  ward.    All  the  pipe!  I,  d 

ahouid  be  diiCDnnected  [rom  the  draina,  the  cioaeti  by  inleicepting  IHQt 
trapfl,  the  link  and  watte  pipea  by  being  made  to  pour  their  contcnll 

ov^trapped  gmliirga.    ftTJl  pip^  .hodd  fTventilated.  and  Sum 

Each  ward  ihould  have'a  movable  baih,  which  lan  be  wheeled  to  not 


probably  prcfetable  tc 
infecting  chamber  ougl 


^  buildinn.    A  diainrecting  d 
heat  ean  bt  applied  to  dothea 


aurfcan.  and  Bcni-rally  a  room  with  one  or  two  acparate  bcdi.    No  provided  where  heat  ean  li«  applied  to  dotRea  and  beddini,  for  the 

cooking  ihould  be  done  in  the  warda,  noc  ought  waahing,  airing  or  dealructioD  both  of  vermin  aod  of  the  gcrma  of  diaeaae.    IE  ia  ad' 

drying  of  linen  to  be  allowed  there.  viaable  to  expoae  ail  bedding  and  clothing  to  ita  infloence  after 

Hnpilal  Euagniicr.— There  ii  no  doubl  that  the  voluntary  each  occaaioa  of  wear.   Although  thia  may  entail  additional  upeue 

ayatem  of  hospital  govcmment  ia  far  more  economical  than  any  from  the  tlctcriofation  o£  fabnc»  it-  ia  worth  the  outlay  to  aecure 

ayuem  of  Hate  or  rate-tupported  hcnguiala.     That  the  preacnt  immunity  Iron  diaeaae.   Thii  plan  [a  rigidly  loUawed  at  the  Royal 

condition  of  the  voluntary  hoapitala  in  regard  to  economy  ia  all  South  Hanta  Infinnary  at  Southampton.  It  ia  of  neat  importance 

thai  can  be  withed  Ehal  the  warda  ahouid  be  penodically  emptied  andliept  uitoccui^ed 

ayatem  does  upon  thi  for  not  ieia  than  one  moolh  in  each  year,  and  longer  if  poaalble. 

maintenance,  it  it  ti  During  inch  period  thorough  deaniing  and  fluibing  with  air  could 

improvement  in  tyu  be  carried  out,  10  ai  Co  prevent  any  ccmtlnuoua  depoait  of  organic 

of  hoipital  accounts.  Gait  ffotat  or  Admissimt  Bixk. — If  the  effidencyof  a  huinlal 

vrnt  fundahaaprodi  arid  the  regular  and  imooth  worldng  of  iti  dcpartmenta  are  to  he 

Thia  ayuem  onginai  aecured,  Ihe  proper  management  and  control  of  the  admiiiion 

iS6a,  'aod  was  devE  department  ii  of  the  greatnt  importance.    When  one  conaiden  for 

"-''■--  '-—■■■  --  ■■■ '-nofapplicantaofallageainvariouialagei  of 

berof  accident  cam  of  every  decree  of  aeverlty 
[vet  every  day  leeking  admiuion,  it  will  bo 


Scamen'i  Hoifulal, 


>. and  then 


maiuRTt  vcrythreduld.   It  11  ea<ential  that  eveiy  precaution  be  taken  agvnn 

in  uiuEi  >u  Kcure  lor  the  admiuion  of  an  uniuitabie  caie.  or  the  refuaal,  without  careful 

of  the  itenw  and  d  ciandnacion.  of  any  patient '>cehiogH]iiua>ion.   It  it  only  ntceaiaiy 

index  of  clauificatioi  la  initance  (he  caie  <t  a  patient  with  dcUriun  tremcna  bdiv  ad- 

Annual  of  that  year.  milled  la  a  leneial  ward  at  a  late  hour,  or  ■  caat  of  ialcclioua  dnaaae 

the  many  itema  indu  admitted  through  an  overlook,  or  ■  can  refuaed  adnuMioa  ud 

lie  adopted  genecallj  eipiiing  on  the, way  home,  in  order  to  illuitiate  the  danger  and 


-, ahouid  the  a., 

de^rtmenl  not  be  ayatcnulic,  tttingcnt  and  tl 
To  lecure  thit  proper  control  it  ia  neceaiar 


that  the  admWan 


new  indc*  wit  adqpl  To  lecure  thit  proper 

in  January  it^^.    ft  department  thould  be  di 

Fund  approved  it.  i  puipoKs  in  view.  It  it  not  ralhcienl  to  utibie  any  avaiuble  roomi. 

mulated  t>y  thai  bip  ray,  in  the  baKment  of  the  building,  where  patients  may  be  caiually 

In  1904  the  whole  of  interviewed  by  a  home  lurgeon  or  phyucian.     Thia  department 

Kin^'t  Fund  by  Mr  ihould  be  at  carefully  deiigned  and  equipped  aa  any  other  depiut- 

hoipital  teertlanea  a  ment  of  the  hoapltal. 

■  further  reviiion  of  Within  recent  yean  much  more  attention  haa  been  devolsd  to 

of  theyiaraadadop  the  detaila  of  csnitructien  Ihao  waa  formerly  csnaiderad  imij. 


8oo 


bn  rmo  In  the  bMt  type  o(  bontul  tlMR  I>  itm  randi  M 
In  thii  lopeet.  li  L>  cBcntiit  loi  an  udiitcct  in  ia^ 
blljtdinf  to  tuve  bdorc  him  an  ■ccunlc  idm  of  nil  tlifl  nqi 
■nd  thp  UK  to  whidi  Each  foot  of  Bfvce  v  10  be  put ;  for 
it  funualied  with  tliifl  inFornutioo  it  ii  not  po«ibLc  for  him 
hit  building  b  b  lo  ^w  cUcct  to  nil  the  detnilt  which  w 
mry.  The  IoUowide  h  nn  endcnvour  in  t  Eowni  wnr  to  ( 
the  niiout  pnnu  which  no  architact  thosld  have  beCo 
dc^ninf  tiia  adii ' 

The  adniiilofl  —^ 

fTDund  Boor  ol  tha  boapital- 

euily  put  cadi  other  on  approaching  or  i^riDE  from  the  inttiiU' 
tion.  The  entrance  to  tbe  admiiiioii  dejHitmeat  for  rntientt  ihouLdj 
il  pDuible,  be  entirely  lepante  and  ditdnet  froni  that  for  the  Ran 
and  iludentt.  Afl  additional  entrance  ihoald  be  providal  for 
pnlirnu'  Iriendi  on  vinlinf  daya,  In  order  thai  tbey  niny  be  able 
to  cntmhc  boflpltal  without  pattidtf  thmigh  the  pauentt' entfmoce, 
or  comiiE  into  conticl  with  an  icddent  cane  sr  othn  patient  teeldiig 
admiiBon.  The  main  entnncs  door  ihould  be  protected  by  a 
covered  porcb  10  that  pntieati  may  be  mnovfld  from  the  ambulance 

er Ihexaieof inqulntiveonloolDTt.  Thia door tbould be wftckntly 
wide  to  allow  two  hand  ambulaocet  or  banowt  to  paat  ihodid  tbey 
teiguiiE  to  be  bnju(hl  — •  —  ■'■ '-' ■-   — '  '-  '— ■" 

pboulcl   be    provided   for   maica   and 

paticntp  ^  Lavatory  acconmodttion 
ahould  alto  be  provided  for  portera 
on  duty,  and  all  Uvatorica  ibould 
have  a  cut-off  ventilating  puiue- 

■houki  adjoin  the  entrance,  and  thit 
iccHt  must  be  lo  proportion  to  the  «ie 
of  the  hoapital,  in  order  that  a  hand 

when    an    accident    or    urgent    caie 
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pfefeiaUy  teak,  and  have  no  nmildiaca  er  potnuj  arhtrt  dan  a 


riuKiM  a 


room  thoutd  be  provided 


ihould  be  available 
male  and  feniili^.ih 
■iu  of  the  hoipital 

A.p^'ialrS^mslloukr 

darkened  u  that  Buspectcd  fiacti 

Adiaii\in;  the  admiuian  depart 

E?vidcd  for  the  accommodation  ,. 
pUcn]  in  the  general  wnrdt    To  (bene 


lill<rd  with  a  wash-haod  baun  and  linh,  an 
covcry  roomt  adjmning,  ihould  be  Gtted  i: 


:uh«] 


.    tSc  i^ttriHr' 


:coinmodalio 
M  room  or  oiuU  lavator 
n  in  order  to  prevent  noi 


other  buildioEi. 
^i»wu  ucpartmept  ^ould,  ■■  j«  aa 

.._  ipervioutturCacep.in  order  that  they 

ly  be  easly  cleaned.   All  anglet  ahould  be  avoided  and  all ' 

ve  numeitjul  lointv,  thty  probably  make  the  moat  luiul 
I  dcvi^,  a*  they  can  be  easily  wanh?d  down  at  very  tmj,. 
" ■"■ "■  wailinff-hall  fthouM  be  tiled  to  a  height  ol 


and  bc^''rcatcd  wj^ht 

or.  what  it  equally  luitable  and 

marble  chips.    A  margin  (^ifl 
All  to  ioin'tW  lifcs."  'K^a 


Dughout  the  department  thou 
round  the  TDomi  ihould  be  in 


entnl  nitiag-ball.  which  ia  lil  Iron 


mice-hail  and  operating  the 
wo  for  femalet,  with  wTc  ' 
It  il  uied  at  a  atore  for  > 
provided  for  purpoaet  of 
Iby^  lift  or  by  a  wide  ■ 


ion  room  it  provided  beyiulilc 

light  of  the  halL    tn  (he  baie««. 
■"  " "  e»  are  two  baibtn^ 


V  an'd  ^^^7^ 


ible  delayi  often  lake  plaa. 


■c  the  block  at  it  lUndi  coota^i 


from  thli  diOcuIn  ta  Ai  a<- 
We  have  given  tab  pba  d  a 
[  for  a  modem  lefwnl  iuyii 


new  hnpilali  thouh]  adm.  the  gatehiBC  01 

ey  to  (he  solution  of  (he  problem  of  how  be*  to 
commodation  for  Ihe  poor  in  gr^t  dtis  aadtf 

inged  clelay  in  first  tn^iment.  eipccialiy  m  ttm- 


.—Sir  H.  B 
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'{■rtoHoiMtic  (IDMI  in  ItringBi  without  oception  went  be"iddrf"^"™ij^^i(i:  Di,t^r,,u,^itafl  im  AUi>Uii\mjii 

niJdedu  bang  under  the  prolec^  of  Z™Xe.i«:th,  god  of  «^Smicl>-.rt«««r,tf(;«*o..J  a™  >.«.«»««  (jrf  ei, 

H[«niei»»iidiuppli»nl»,    It il doubllul whether, u ii commonly  BCMPODAH,  .  lem  of  Slavonic  origin,  meulng  "lord" 

■Mumed,  they  were  conadered  4>  tfH  facia  enania;  Ihey  {r^^  piifalar).    It  ii  ■  deriv.tive  oi  (mM.  "  lord."  utd 

were  nlher  guejU.    Immediitety  on  hi)  unvel,  the  iltuiger  [,  Uin  to  imiar.  which  prinurily  meuu  "  »«ereigD,"  »nd  ii 

wu  clothed  «id  enlertuned,  »nd  00  inqmry  wu  made  u  to  bo,  ii„  u,«i  in  Ruati*  u  ■  polite  form  of  iddrea,  oQuivjdeni 

h»  une  or  utecedenU  untd  the  dut«  of  ho^tJily  h>d  (^  ..^.,    jy,^  ptonuncUtion  u  *«^^i»■  of  .  wonl  written 

been  fulfilled.     When  the  gue»t  pmed  from  hu  hat  he  w>s  ga,falti,  fa  «1I  but  one  of  the  Slavonic  Ungwge*  which  tel»in 

often    p«»enicd    with    gijti  (ftno),  »nd    lomeume.    ■    die  ^  Cyrillic  »lphib«t  fi  not,  w  i«  »meiiine»  »lleftd,  due  to  the 

(i^p4T,oi«)  wu  brukeo  between  them.     E«h  then  look  .  inguenc  of  Little  RuwIm,  hut  to  th.<   of  Chuioh  SUvonic. 

p.rl,  «  fimJy  conneuon  wHetUb!uhed,uid  the  broken  d«  in  both  of  theee  r  ii  frequently  pronounced  *.    In  Uttle  R<i»ui 

«rved  u  >  lymbol  of  reeognitloii;  ttu«  the  mnnben  <^  acta  t^,  title  luipoLir  i%  epedilly  applied  to  the  muter  of  1  houu 

fuoJy  found  in  the  olher  hats  ind  ptotecton  in  cue  ot  seed.  „  ^^  jj^^  ^  ^  ^^       jf^  nj^^  ^  W«liichl»  uid  Moldavi* 

Violation  of  the  duiia  of  ho«..Uhty  wu  likely  to  provoke  ,,„  ,^^^  *«^»to^  from  the  ijih  ceniuty  to  iSU.    At  the 

tbe  wnth  of  the  godi;  but  il  doe*  not  >n>e>r  that  any.  ^j  ^  ,u,  pgri^d.  m  the  title  had  been  held  by  many  vaaall 

thing   beyond   Ihia  reiwoiu  lancuoa  eialed  to   guard   the  „,  Turkey,  lu  retention  was  coniidered  inconiistenl  with  the 

nghn  of  a  iBveller.     Similar  cuatonuieem  to  have  enKcd  gmoh  of  Rumanian  independence.    Il  wia  tberetoie  discarded 

among  (he  Italian  raoa,    Among.!  the  Romani,  pnvnte  boqut-  j„  f,^,  „,  j„^  {dominui.  »  tord  "),  which  continued  lo  be 

dily.  which  had  euited  from  the  earUeat   timea,  wai  more  ,he  offidal  princely  title  up  to  the  prwlamatioa  of  a  Romanian 

«ccuntely  and  legally  defined  than  amonpt  the  Greeka,  the  Ungdom  in  iSSi 

tie  between  ho>t  and  guat  being  almoic  as  «rong  aa  that  HOfT.  (1)  (Through  the  0.  Fr.  ute  or  toft,  modem  UK. 

between  patren  and  dient,    II  was  ol  the  nature  of  a  contract  („„  -^^  ^^   ,         ,  „  ho,,    j„^  i,^^^  ptohably  from 

eniered  mlo  by  mutual  promise,  the  ciap'og  of  hands,  and  „  original  Mifa,  one  who  feeds  a  •tranger  or  enemy,  from 

ctchuge  of  an  agreement  in  wtiung  (la4«ia  to^tafuj  or  of  to«,  aad  the  root  of  >«««),  one  who  naive*  another  into 

■  token  (teiiffo  or  lyi-iWi...),  and  was  rendered  herediuiy  ,j,  ^o^  „^  provides  him  with  lodging  and  entertainment, 

by  the  division  of  the  tewn.    The  advaalage.  thus  obuin^  etpedaUy  one  who  doe*  tbli  in  tetum  for  payment.    The  word 

by  the  guest  were,  the  nght  of  hospiUhty  when  ttavdUog  and.  j,  thai  transferred,  in  biology,  lo  in  nnimal  or  plant  upon  which 

^>ove  aU,  the  protection  rf  hi»  host  (representing  him  Mhli  ,  p,^„  y^    (,)  (F„o,  Lat,  fc,^;,^  ,  „„„^  „  o^ 

patron)  ma  court  ol  law.   The  contract  was  twred  and  invioUhl*.  j^  ^gj,  LMi„  ,  miUtary  expedition),  a  very  large  gathering 

undertaken  m  the  name  of  Jupiter  Hospitabs,  and  tould  only  ^  ^^^  „.o^  for  war,  an  army,  and  so  used  generally  of  any 

be  dissolved  by  a  formal  act.  mullJlude.    In  biblical  use  the  word  is  applied  to  the  company 

(,)  This  pnvate  conneuon  developed  into  a  cuMtHn  Kcording  of  «>gel,  fa  he.ven:*or  to  the  son,  moon  and  alaia.  the  "  bosu 

to  which  a  state  appointed  on*  of  the  alisena  ol  a  f orei^  sute  of  heaven,"  and  also  to  ttwisUte     "  Jehovah  Sabaolh."  the 

as  Its  representative  (rpifem)  to  prelect  any  of  lU  atlwns  Lotd  God  of  hotu,  the  lotd  of  the  armies  of  Isiil  or  of  the  bosta 

tiavelhng  or  resident  in  his  country.    Sometimes  an  Individual  of  heaven,     (j)  (From  Ul.  *»««..  a  victim  or  sacrifice),  the 

came  forward  voluntardy  to  perfwm  these  duties  on  behalf  of  „^6c(  of  Chilst's  body  and  blood  fa  the  Eucharist,  more 

■Dotber    state    (JfcXwpi&Bi).     The  proienus    is    geaer^y  p,rUcul.tly  the  consecrated  wafer  used  fa  the  .errice  of  tbe 

compared  to  the  modem  consul  or  minister  naideot.     His  nus*  In  the  Roman  Chuxth  (see  Eoceiawr). 

dutie*  were  to  aSord  hospitably  to  strangers  from  the  suie  HOSTAai   (through   Fr,   alap,   modem  tLstt,  from  Ule 

whoaeproienushewas,  to  introduce  lis  ambassadors  to  procure  n^  ,*riAainM,  the  slate  of  being  an  ahei  or  hostage;  Med. 

them  admission  10  the  assembly  and  seats  m  Ihe  theatre,  and  l«,_  («ajin,„,  «i(o(iiu«),  a  person  handed  over  by  one  of  two 

u  general  to  look  after  the  commercial  and  PoUli^  inteteats  belligerent  parties  to  the  other  or  seized  as  security  (or  the 

of  tbe  sute  by  which  he  had  been  appomled  to  his  office.    hUny  carrytog  oai  of  an  agreement,  or  as  »  preventive  measure  against 

cases  occur  wbcre  such  an  office  was  hereditary;  thus  the  j,„j|„  ^^t,  „(  ,„.    -j^g  practice  of  taking  hostages  i*  veiy 

family  of  CalliB*  at  Athens  were  praiem  of  the  Spartans.    We  indent,  and  has  been  used  constantly  fa  negotiations  with 

find  the  office  mentioned  fa  a  Corcyraean  inscription  dating  conquered  naliona,  and  fa  cases  such  as  surrenders  armlsticti 

probably  from  the  jtb  ceniuty  B.C.,  and  it  continued  to  grow  ^^j  ,1,^  m^^  ,j,e„  ,j^  ,,0  belligeienl)  depended  for  Its  proper 

more  important  and  frequent  Ihiougboul  Greek  history.    There  carrying  out  on  each  other's  good  lailh.    The  Romans  were 

H  no  proof  that  any  direct  emolunfeat  was  ever  attached  to  accustomed  to  take  the  sons  of  tributary  princes  and  educate 

the  office,  while  Ihe  expense  and  trouble  entailed  by  i(  must  them  st  Rome,  thus  holding  a  security  lor  tbe  continued  loyally 

often  have  been  very  greal.     Probably  the  bonours  which  ^i  tj,,  rooqnmi  nation  and  also  instilling  a  possible  future 

ll  brought  with  it  were  sufficient  recompense.    These  consisted  ^jj,  ,j[[,  y,„  gf  Roman  dviliialion.    This  pi»ctice  was  also 

partly  in  the  general  respect  and  esteem  paid  lo  a  proxenus,  Copied  in  the  early  period  of  the  British  occupation  of  India, 

and  partly  in  many  more  substantial  honours  conferred  by  ,nd  by  France  fa  her  relations  with  the  Arab  tribes  in  North 

special  decree  of  the  state  whose  tepresenutive  he  was,  such  Africa.'    Tbe  poaltion  of  a  hostage  was  that  of  a  prisoner  of  war, 

ta  freedom  from  UnUon  and  public  burdens,  the  right  of  ,Ti,,„|«„^n^„l.,„  f^^,  AjHca.  lu  lyAsent  hUwphew 

a  iqusdTDn  of  SpahiSi  sod  at  Ibv 
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to  be  retained  till  the  negotiations  or  treaty  obligations  were 
carried  out,  and  liable  to  punishment  (in  ancient  times),  and  even 
to  death,  in  case  of  treachery  or  refusal  to  fulfil  the  promises 
made.  The  practice  of  talpng  hostages  as  security  for  the  carrying 
out  of  a  treaty  between  civilized  states  is  now  obsolete.  The 
last  occasion  was  at  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748, 
when  two  British  peers,  Henry  Bowes  Howard,  nth  earl  of 
Suffolk,  and  Charles,  9th  Baron  Cathcart,  were  sent  to  France 
as  hostages  for  the  restitution  of  Cape  Breton  to  France. 

In  modem  times  the  practice  may  be  said  to  be  confined 
to  two  occasions:  (i)  to  secure  the  payment  of  enforced  con- 
tributions or  requisitions  in  an  occupied  territory  and  the 
obedience  to  regulations  the  occupying  army  may  Uiink  fit  to 
issue;  (2)  as  a  precautionary  measure,  to  prevent  illegitimate 
acts  of  war  or  violence  by  persons  not  members  of  the  recognized 
military  forces  of  the  enemy.  During  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
of  1870,  the  Germans  took  as  hostages  the  prominent  people 
or  officials  from  towns  or  districts  when  making  requisitions  and 
also  when  foraging,  and  it  was  a  general  practice  for  the  mayor 
and  adjoint  of  a  town  which  failed  to  pay  a  fine  imposed  upon  it 
to  be  seized  as  "  hostages  "  and  retained  till  the  money  was  paid. 
The  last  case  where  "  hostages  "  have  been  taken  in  modern 
warfare  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  In  1870* 
the  Germans  found  it  necessary  to  take  special  measures  to  put 
a  stop  to  train-wrecking  by  parties  in  occupied  territory  not 
belonging  to  the  recognized  armed  forces  of  the  enemy,  an 
illegitimate  act  of  war.  Prominent  citizens  were  placed  on  the 
engine  of  the  train  "  so  that  it  might  be  understood  that  in  every 
accident  caused  by  the  hostility  of  the  inhabitants  their  com- 
patriots will  be  the  first  to  suffer."  The  measure  seems  to  have 
been  effective.  In  1900  during  the  Boer  War,  by  a  proclamation 
issued  at  Pretoria  (June  zpth),  Lord  Roberts  adopted  the  plan 
for  a  similar  reason,  but  shortly  afterwards  (July  39)  it  was 
abandoned  (see  The  Times*  History  of  the  War  in  S.  Africa, 
iv.  492).  The  Germans  also,  between  the  surrender  of  a  town 
and  its  final  occupation,  took  "  hostages  "  as  security  against 
outbreaks  of  violence  by  the  inhabitants.  Most  writers  on 
international  law  have  r^ardcd  this  method  of  preventing  such 
acts  of  hostility  as  unjustifiable,  on  the  ground  that  the  persons 
taken  as  hostages  are  not  the  persons  responsible  for  the  act;  ^ 
that,  as  by  the  usage  of  war  hostages  are  to  be  treated  strictly 
as  prisoners  of  war,  such  an  exposure  to  danger  is  transgressing 
the  rights  of  a  belligerent;  and  as  useless,  for  the  mere  temporary 
removal  of  important  citizens  till  the  end  of  a  war  cannot  be 
a  deterrent  unless  their  mere  removal  deprives  the  combatants 
of  persons  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  the  acts  aimed  at 
(see  W.  E.  Hall,  International  Law,  1904,  pp.  418, 475).  On  the 
other  hand  it  has  been  urged  (L.  Oppenheim,  International  Law, 
X905,  vol.  ii.,  "  War  and  Neutrality,"  pp.  271-273)  that  the  acts, 
the  prevention  of  which  is  aimed  at,  are  not  legitimate  acts  on 
the  part  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy,  but  illegitimate  acts 
by  private  persons,  who,  if  caught,  could  be  quite  lawfully 
punished,  and  that  a  precautionary  and  preventive  measure 
is  more  reasonable  than  "  reprisals."  It  may  be  noticed, 
however,  that  the  hostages  would  suffer  should  the  acts  aimed  at 
be  performed  by  the  authorized  belligerent  forces  of  the  enemy. 

In  France,  after  the  revolution  of  Prairial  (June  18,  1799), 
the  so-called  "  law  of  hostages  "  was  passed,  to  meet  the  insurrec- 
tion in  La  Vend6e.  Relatives  of  imigris  were  taken  from  dis- 
turbed districts  and  imprisoned,  and  were  liable  to  execution 
at  any  attempt  to  escape.  Sequestration  of  their  property  and 
deportation  from  France  followed  on  the  murder  of  a  republican, 
four  to  every  such  murder,  with  heavy  fines  on  the  whole 
body  of  hostages.  The  law  only  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the 
insurrection.  Napoleon  in  1796  had  used  similar  measures  to 
deal  with  the  insurrection  in  Lombardy  {Correspondance  de 
Napolion  /.  i.  323, 327,  quoted  in  Hall,  International  Law). 

*  Article  50  of  the  Hague  War  Regulations  lays  it  down  that 
"  no  general  penalty,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  can  be  inflicted  on  the 
population  on  account  of  the  acts  of  individuals  for  which  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  collectively  responsible."  The  regulations,  however, 
do  not  allude  to  the  practice  01  taking  hostage. 


In  May  187 1,  at  the  dose  of  the  Puis  Commtme,  took  pbci 
the  massacre  of  the  so-called  hostages.  Strictly  they  were  sac 
"  hostages,"  for  they  had  not  been  handed  over  or  seised  u 
security  for  the  performance  of  any  uodertalung  or  as  a  pcevtotiw 
measure,  but  merely  in  retaliation  for  the  death  of  their  leaden 
E.  V.  Duval  and  Gustave  Flourens.  It  was  an  act  <rf  maniacil 
despair,  on  the  defeat  at  Mont  VaKrien  on  the  4th  o<  April  sad 
the  entry  of  the  army  int6  Parb  on  the  a  ist  of  May.  AoioBg  the 
many  victims  who  were  shot  in  batches  the  most  noticeabk  were 
Monsignor  Darboy,  archbishop  of  Paris,  the  At»b£  Degoexy,  cai 
of  the  Madeleine,  and  the  president  of  the  Court  ol  rf^ff^iyi 
Louis  Bernard  Bonjean. 

H08TB,  SIR  WILLIAM  (z78o-x8a8),  British  naval  captais, 
was  the  son  of  Dixon  Hoste,  rector  of  Godwick  and  TtttlesUI 
in  Norfolk.  He  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  August  1780  at  Ingirfdk 
thorpe,  and  entered  the  navy  in  April  x  793,  under  the  special  aie 
of  Nekon,  who  had  a  lively  affection  for  him.  He  becane 
lieutenant  in  1798,  and  was  appointed  commander  of  tbe 
"  Mutine  "  brig  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  at  which  he  was  preset 
as  lieutenant  of  the  "  Theseus."  In  x8oa  he  was  promoted  piat 
captahi  by  Lord  St  Vincent.  During  all  his  active  career,  hi 
was  employed  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Adriatic  Fran 
z8o8  to  z8z4  he  held  the  command  of  a  detached  force  of  frigato, 
and  was  engaged  in  operations  against  the  French  who  bdd 
Dalmatia  at  the  time,  and  in  watching,  or,  when  tb^  came  est, 
fighting,  the  ships  of  thesquadron  formed  at  Venice  by  Napofeos'i 
orders.  The  work  was  admirably  done,  and  was  abo  lucrative; 
and  Hoste,  although  he  occasionally  complained  that  his  exertioai 
did  not  put  much  money  in  his  pocket,  made  a  fortune  of  at  leatf 
£60,000  bf  the  capture  of  Italian  and  Dalmatian  merduot 
ships.  He  also  made  many  successful  attacks  on  the  Frend 
military  posts  on  shore.  His  most  brilliant  feat  was  perfonaed 
on  the  X3th  of  March  z8zx.  A  Franco- Venetian  squadron  of  ai 
frigates  and  five  small  veaseb,  under  the  command  of  a  Ficsd 
oflScer  named  Dubourdieu,  assailed  Hoste's  small  force  of  fioor 
frigates  near  the  island  of  Lissa.  The  French  oflker  imitated 
Nelson's  attack  at  Trafalgar  by  sailing  down  on  the  Emfisk 
line  from  windward  with  his  ships  in  two  lines.  But  the  rapid 
manoeuvring  and  gunnery  of  Hoste's  squadron  proved  how  Uide 
virtue  there  is  in  any  formation  in  itself.  Dubourdieu  was  killed^ 
one  of  the  French  frigates  was  driven  on  shore,  and  two  of  the 
Venetians  were  taken.  After  the  action,  which  attracted  t 
great  deal  of  attention,  Hoste  returned  to  England,  but  io  iSii 
he  was  back  on  his  station,  where  he  remained  till  the  aid  of  thi 
war.  During  the  peace  he  did  not  again  go  to  sea,  and  he  died 
on  the  6th  of  December  1828.  He  married  Lady  Harriet  Wa^pok 
in  April  1817,  and  left  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 

In  1813  his  widow  published  hb  Memoirs  and  Letters.  See  aha 
Marshall,  Roy.  Nao.  Btog.  voL  ui.,  and  James,  Natal  History. 

HOSTEL,  the  old  name  for  an  inn  (see  Hospital,  ad  t»t); 
also  employed  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  designate  tk 
lodgings  which  were  in  ancient  times  occupied  by  studeats 
of  the  university  and  to  a  certain  extent  regulated  by  tk 
authorities.  In  some  English  public  schools  what  is  kaon 
as  the  "  hostel "  system  provides  for  an  organization  of  tk 
lodging  accommodation  under  separate  masterships. 

HOSTIUS,  Roman  epic  poet,  probably  flourished  in  the  xsd 
century  B.C.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Bdlum  Histricum  in  it 
least  seven  books,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  renuin.  Tk 
poem  is  probably  intended  to  celebrate  the  victory  gained  ia 
X29  by  Gains  Sempronius  Tuditanus  (consul  and  himself  ai 
annalist)  over  the  Illyrian  lapydes  (Appian,  lUyrica,  10;  Livy, 
epit.  59).  Hostius  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  *'  doctus  a\'us ' 
alluded  to  in  Propertius  (iv.  10.  8),  the  real  name  of  Properties'i 
C3mthia,  according  to  Apuleius  (Apologia  x.)  and  the  tdsaSxti 
on  Juvenal  (vi.  7),  being  Hostia  (perhaps  Rosda). 

Fragments  in  E.  B&hrens,  Fragmenta  peetarmm  Romemrm 
(1884) ;  A.  Weichert,  Podamm  Latinorum  reli^iuae  (1830). 

HOSUR,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Sakm  district  d 
Madras,  24  m.  £.  of  Bangalore.  Pop.  (1901)  6695.  It  cMtaim 
an  old  fort,  frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  iiyntt 
wars,  and  a  fine  castdlatcd  mansion  built  by  a  focmer  ooUectot. 
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Close  by  Is  the  ranoimt  depAt,  estmblished  in  x8a8,  where 
Australian  hones  are  acclimatised  and  trained  for  artilleiy 
mnd  cavalry  use  in  southern  India. 

<  HOTCH-POT,  or  Hotch-potce  (from  Fr.  koeker,  to  shake; 
used  as  early  as  1292  as  a  law  term,  and  from  the  15th  century 
in  cookery  for  a  sort  of  broth  with  many  ingredients,  and  so 
used  figuratively  for  any  heterogeneous  mixture),  in  Enc^lish  law, 
the  name  given  to  a  rule  of  equity  whereby  a  poson,  interested 
along  with  others  in  a  conmion  fund,  and  having  already  received 
something  in  the  same  interest,  is  required  to  surrender  what 
has  been  so  acquired  into  the  common  fund,  on  pain  of  being 
excluded  from  the  distribution.  "  It  seemeth,"  says  Littleton, 
"that  this  word  hotch-pot  is  in  English  a  pudding;  for  in  a 
pudding  is  not  commonly  put  one  thing  alone,  but  <me  thing 
with  oUier  things  together."  The  following  is  an  old  example 
given  in  Coke  on  Uttleton:  "If  a  num  seized  of  30  acres 
of  land  in  fee  hath  issue  only  two  daughters,  and  he  gives  with 
one  of  them  xo  acres  in  marriage  to  the  man  that  marries  her, 
and  dies  seized  of  the  other  30;  now  she  that  is  thus  married, 
to  gain  her  share  of  the  rest  of  the  land,  must  put  her  part 
given  in  marriage  into  hotch-pot;  t.e.  she  must  refuse  to  take 
the  profits  thereof,  and  cause  her  land  to  be  so  mingled  with  the 
other  that  an  equal  division  of  the  whole  may  be  made  between 
her  and  her  sister,  as  if  none  had  been  given  to  her;  and  thus 
for  her  zo  acres  she  shall  have  xSi  or  oUierwise  the  sister  will 
have  the  20."  In  the  common  law  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  instance  in  which  the  rule  was  applied,  and  the  reascm 
assigned  for  it  is  that,  inasmuch  as  daughters  succeeding  to  lands 
take  together  as  coparceners  and  not  by  primogeniture,  the 
policy  of  the  law  is  that  the  land  in  such  cases  should  be  equally 
divided.  The  law  of  hotch-pot  ai^lies  only  to  lands  descending 
in  fee-simple.  The  same  principle  is  noticed  by  Blackstone 
as  applying  in  the  customs  of  York  and  London  to  personal 
property.  It  is  also  expressly  enacted  in  the  Statute  of  Dis- 
tributions (§  5)  that  no  child  of  the  intestate,  except  his  heir-at- 
law,  who  shall  have  any  estate  in  land  by  the  settlement  of  the 
intestate,  or  who  shall  be  advanced  by  the  intestate  in  his 
lifetime  by  pecuniary  portion  equal  to  the  distributive  shares 
of  the  other  children,  shall  participate  with  them  In  the  surplus; 
but  if  the  estate  so  given  to  such  child  by  way  of  advancement 
be  not  equivalent  to  their  shares,  then  such  part  of  the  surplus  as 
will  make  it  equal  shall  be  allotted  to  him.  It  has  been  decided 
that  this  provision  applies  only  to  advancements  by  fathers,  on 
the  ground  that  the  nde  was  founded  on  the  custom  of  London, 
which  never  affected  a  widow's  personal  estate.  The  heir-at-law 
is  not  required  to  bring  any  land  which  he  has  by  descent  or 
otherwise  from  the  deceased  into  hotch-pot,  but  advancements 
made  to  him  out  of  the  personal  property  must  be  brought 
in.  The  same  principle  is  to  be  found  in  the  coUaiio  bonorum 
of  the  Roman  law:  emancipated  children,  in  order  to  share 
the  inheritance  of  their  father  with  the  children  unemandpated, 
were  required  to  bring  their  property  into  the  common  fund. 
It  is  also  found  in  the  law  of  Scotland. 

HOTBL-DK-VILLB,  the  town  hall  of  every  French  munici- 
pality. The  most  ancient  example  still  in  perfect  preservation 
is  that  at  St-Antonin  (Tam-et-Garonne)  dating  from  the  middle 
of  the  Z3th  century.  Other  fine  town  halls  are  those  of  Com- 
pidgne,  Orleans,  Saimiur,  Beaugency  and  St  Quentin.  The 
H6tel  de  Ville  in  Paris  built  in  the  i6th  century  was  burnt  by 
the  Commune  in  1871  and  has  since  been  rebuilt  on  an  extended 
site,  the  central  portion  of  the  main  front  being  a  reproduction 
of  the  old  design.  There  is  only  one  town  hall  in  a  French  town, 
those  erected  for  the  mayors  of  the  different  arrondissements 
in  Paris  being  called  mairUs. 

H(yrEL-DIEU,  the  name  given  to  the  principal  hospital  in 
any  French  town.  The  H6tel-Dieu  in  Paris  was  founded  in  the 
year  a.d.  660,  has  been  extended  at  various  times,  and  was 
entirely  rebuilt  between  1868-1878.  One  of  the  most  ancient 
in  France  is  at  Angers,  dating  from  XZ53.  The  H6tel-Dieu  of 
Beaune  (C6te-d'0r),  founded  1443,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
as  it  retains  the  picturesque  disposition  of  its  courtyard,  with 
covered  galleries  on  two  storeys  and  large  dormer  windows^ 


and  the  great  hall  of  the  H6tel-Diea  at  Tonnerre,  Yonoe  (1338), 
nearly  60  ft.  wide  and  over  300  ft.  long,  is  still  preserved  as  part 
of  the  chief  hoq>ital  of  the  town. 

HOTHAM^  SIR  JOHN  (d.  1645),  English  parb'amentarian, 
bdonged  to  a  Yorkshire  family,  and  fought  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  during  the  early  part  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In 
X623  he  was  made  a  baronet,  and  he  was  member  of  parliament 
for  Beverley  in  the  five  pariiaments  between  1625  and  1640, 
being  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  in  1635.  In  1639  he  was  deprived 
by  the  king  of  his  office  of  governor  of  HuU,  and  joining  the 
parliamentary  party  refused  to  pay  ship-money.  In  January 
X64S  Hot  ham  was  ordered  by  the  parliament  to  seize  Hull, 
where  there  was  a  large  store  of  munitions  of  war;  this  was 
at  once  carried  out  by  his  son  John.  Hotham  took  command 
of  Hull  and  in  April  1642  refused  to  admit  Charles  I.  to  the 
town.  Later  he  promised  his  prisoner.  Lord  Digby,  that  he 
would  surrender  it  to  the  king,  but  when  Charles  appeared 
again  he  refused  a  second  time  and  drove  away  the  b^egers. 
Meanwhile  the  younger  Hotham  was  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  Civil  War  in  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  but  was  soon  at 
variance  with  other  parliamentary  leaders,  espedidly  with  the 
Fairfaxes,  and  complaints  about  his  conduct  and  that  of  his 
troops  were  made  by  CromweO  and  by  Colonel  Hutchinson. 
Soon  both  the  Hothams  were  corresponding  with  the  eari  of 
Newcastle,  and  the  younger  one  was  probably  ready  to  betray 
Hull;  these  proceedings  became  known  to  the  parliament, 
and  in  June  X643  father  and  son  were  captured  and  taken  to 
London.  After  a  long  delay  they  were  tried  by  court-martial, 
were  found  guilty  and  were  sentenced  to  death.  The  younger 
Hotham  was  beheaded  on  the  2nd  of  January  1645,  and  in 
spite  of  efforts  made  by  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Presbyterians 
to  save  him,  the  elder  suffered  the  same  fate  on  the  following 
day.  Sir  John  Hotham  had  two  other  sons  who  were  persons 
of  some  note:  Charles  Hotham  (z6x5-c.  X672),  rector  of  Wigan, 
a  Cambridge  scholar  and  author  of  Ad  phUosophiam  Teutonicam 
ManuducHo  (1648);  and  Durant  Hotham  (x6x7-x69z),  who 
wrote  a  Life  of  Jacob  Boekme  (1654). 

HOTHAM,  WILUAM  HOTHAM,  IST  Bason  (173^x8x3), 
British  Admiral,  son  of  Sir  Beaumont  Hotham  (d.  X771),  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  above  Sir  John  Hotham,  was  educated 
at  Westminster  School  and  at  the  Royal  Naval  Academy, 
Portsmouth.  He  entered  the  navy  in  X75X,  and  spent  most  of  his 
midshipman's  time  in  American  waters.  In  X755  he  became 
lieutenant  in  Sir  Edward  Hawke's  flagship  the  "  St  George,"  and 
he  soon  received  a  small  command,  which  led  gradually  to  higher 
posts.  In  the  "  Syren  "  (20)  he  fought  a  sharp  action  with  the 
French  "  T61teiaque  "  of  superior  force,  and  in  the  "  Fortune  " 
sloop  he  carried,  by  boarding,  a  26-gun  privateer.  For  this 
service  he  was  rewarded  with  a  more  powerful  ship,  and  from 
X7S7  onwards  comnumded  various  frigates.  In  1759  his  ship 
the  "  Melampe,"  with  H.M.S. "  Southampton,"  fought  a  spirited 
action  with  two  hostile  frigates  of  similar  force,  one  of  which 
became  their  prize.  The  "  Melampe  "  was  attached  to  Keppel's 
squadron  in  1761,  but  was  in  the  main  employed  in  detached 
duty  and  made  many  captures.  In  1776,  as  a  commodore, 
Hotham  served  in  North  American  waters,  and  he  had  a  great 
share  in  the  brilliant  action  in  the  Cul  de  Sac  of  St  Lucia  (Dec. 
15th,  X778).  Here  he  continued  till  the  spring  of  1781,  when  he 
was  sent  home  in  charge  of  a  large  convoy  of  merchantmm. 
Off  Sdlly  Hotham  fell  in  with  a  powerful  French  squadron, 
against  which  he  could  effect  nothing,  and  many  of  the  merchant- 
men went  to  France  as  prizes.  In  X782  Commodore  Hotham 
was  with  Howe  at  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  armament  of  X790  he  flew  his  flag  as  rear-admiral 
of  the  red.  Some  time  later  he  was  made  vice-admiral.  As 
Hood's  second-in-command  in  the  Mediterranean  he  was  engaged 
against  the  French  Revolutionary  navy,  and  when  his  chief 
retired  to  England  the  command  devolved  upon  him.  On  March 
X2th,  X794  he  fought  an  indeci»ve  fleet  action,  in  which  the  brunt 
of  the  fighting  was  borne  by  Captain  Horatio  Nelson,  and  some 
months  later,  now  a  full  admiral,  he  again  engaged,  this  time 
under  oonditions  which  mi^t  have  permitted  a 
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of  this  affair  Nelson  wrote  home  that  it  was  a  "  miserable  action." 
A  little  later  he  returned  to  England,  and  in  1797  he  was  made 
a  peer  of  Ireland  under  the  title  of  Baron  Hotham  of  South 
Dalton,  near  HulL  He  died  in  1813.  Hotham  lacked  the  fiery 
energy  and  genius  of  a  Nelson  or  a  Jervis,  but  in  subordinate 
positions  he  was  a  bntve  and  capable  officer. 

As  Hotham  died  unmarried  his  barony  passed  to  his  brother, 
Sir  Beaumont  Hotham  (1737-1814),  who  became  2nd  Baron 
Hotham  in  May  18x3.  Beaumont,  who  was  a  baron  of  the 
exchequer  for  thirty  years,  died  on  the  4th  of  March  1814,  and 
was  succeeded  as  3rd  baron  by  his  grandson  Beaumont  Hotham 
(1794-1870),  who  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  being 
afterwards  a  member  of  pariiament  for  forty-eight  years.  He  died 
unmarried  in  December  1870  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
Charles  (1836-1872),  and  then  by  another  nephew,  John  (x838r- 
1907).  In  1907  his  cousin  Frederick  William  (b.  1863)  became 
the  6th  baron. 

Other  distinguished  members  of  this  family  were  the  2nd 

baron's  son.  Sir  Henry  Hotham  (1777-1833),  a  vice-admiral,  who 

saw  a  great  deal  of  service  during  the  Ni^x>leonic  wars;  and  Sir 

William  Hotham  (1772-1848),  a  nephew  of  the  zst  baron,  who 

served  with  Duncan  in  1797  off  Cunperdown  and  elsewhere. 
See  Chamock,  Biograpkia  navaliSt  vL  236. 

HOTHO,  HEINRICH  GUSTAV  (1802-1873),  German  historian 
of  art,  was  bom  at  Berlin  in  1802,  and  died  in  his  native  dty  on 
Christmas  day  1873.  During  boyhood  he  was  affected  for  two 
years  with  blindness  consequent  on  an  attack  of  measles.  But 
recovering  his  sight  he  studied  so  hard  as  to  take  his  degree  at 
Berlin  in  1826.  A  year  of  travel  spent  in  visiting  Paris,  London 
and  the  Low  Countries  determined  his  vocation.  He  came  home 
delighted  with  the  treasures  which  he  had  seen,  worked  labori- 
ously for  a  higher  examination  and  passed  as  "  docent "  in 
aesthetics  and  art  history.  In  1829  he  was  made  professor  at 
the  imiversity  of  Beriin.  In  1833  G.  F.  Waagen  accepted  him 
as  assistant  in  the  museum  of  the  Prussian  capital;  and  in  1858 
he  was  promoted  to  the  directorship  of  the  print-room.  During 
a  long  and  busy  life,  in  which  his  time  was  divided  between 
literature  and  official  duties,  Hotho's  ambition  had  always  been 
to  master  the  history  of  the  schools  of  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Accordingly  what  he  published  was  generally  confined 
to  those  countries.  In  1842-1843  he  gave  to  the  world  his  account 
of  German  and  Flemish  painting.  From  1853  to  1858  he  revised 
and  published  anew  a  part  of  this  work,  which  he  called  "  The 
school  of  Hubert  van  Eyck,  with  his  German  precursors  and 
contemporaries."  His  attempt  later  on  to  write  a  history  of 
Christian  painting  overtasked  his  strength,  and  remained 
unfinished.  Hotho  is  important  in  the  history  of  aesthetics 
as  having  developed  Hegel's  theories;  but  he  was  deficient  in 
knowledge  of  Italian  painting. 

HOTI-MARDAN,  or  Mardan,  a  frontier  cantonment  of  British 
India  in  the  Peshawar  district  of  the  North-West  Frontier 
Province,  situated  15  m.  N.  of  Nowshera.  Pop.  (1901)  3572. 
It  is  notable  as  the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  famous 
corps  of  Guides,  and  also  contains  a  cavalry  brigade  belonging 
to  the  ist  division  of  the  northern  army. 

HOTHAN,  FRANCOIS  (1524-1590),  French  pubh'cist,  eldest 
son  of  Pierre  Hotman,  was  bom  on  the  23rd  of  August  1534, 
at  Paris,  his  family  being  of  Silesian  origin.  His  name  b  latin- 
ized by  himself  Hotomanus,  by  others  Hotomannus  and  Hotto- 
mannus.  His  father,  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  a  counsellor  of 
the  parlement  of  Paris,  destined  him  for  the  law,  and  sent  him 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  the  university  of  Orleans.  He  obtained 
his  doctorate  in  three  years,  and  became  a  pleader  at  Paris.  The 
arts  of  the  barrister  were  not  to  his  taste;  he  turned  to  the  study 
of  jurisprudence  and  literature,  and  in  1546  was  appointed 
lecturer  in  Roman  Law  at  the  university  of  Paris.  The  fortitude 
of  Anne  Dubourg  under  torture  gained  his  adhesion  to  the 
cause  of  Reform.  Giving  up  a  career  on  which  he  had  entered 
with  high  repute,  he  went  in  1547  to  Lyons,  and  thence  to  Geneva 
and  to  Lausanne,  where,  on  the  recommendation  of  Calvin,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  belles-lettres  and  history,  and 
BULtned  Gaudioe  Aubelin,  a  refugee  iiom  Orleans.    On  the 


inviution  of  the  magistracy,  he  lectured  at  Strusbuif  on  kv 

in  1555,  and  became  professor  in  1556,  snperifediiig  FtaBcoa 

Baudouin,  who  had  been  his  colleague  in  Paris.    His  fame  «is 

such  that  overtures  were  made  to  him  by  the  courts  of  Pnau 

and  Hesse,  and  by  Elizabeth  of  England.    Twice  he  visited 

Germany,  in  1556  accompanying  Calvin  to  the  Diet  at  Fiaakfbrt. 

He  was  entrusted  with  confidential  missions  from  the  Hogaenac 

leaders  to  German  potentates,  carrying  at  one  time  citdeatiik 

from  Catherine  de  Medio.    In  1560  he  was  one  of  the  priadpd 

instigators  of  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise;  in  September  of  thit 

year  he  was  with  Antoine  of  Navarre  at  N^rac    la  1563  It 

attached  himself  to  Cond6.    In  1 564  he  b«aune  professor  of  dvi 

law  at  Valence,  retrieving  by  his  success  the  reputatioo  of  its 

university.    In  1567  he  succeeded  Cujas  in  the  diair  of  jorit* 

prudence  at  Bourges.    Five  months  later  hb  bouse  and  libmy 

were  wrecked  by  a  Catholic  mob;  he  fled  by  Orieans  to  Puis, 

where  L'H6pit«J  made  him  historiographer  to  the  king.  As 

agent  for  the  Huguenots,  he  was  sent  to  Blob  to  nefotiate  tk 

peace  of  1568.    He  returned  to  Bourges,  only  to  be  again  driva 

away  by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.   At  Sancerre,  during  itssiege, 

he  composed  his  ConsoUUio  (published  in  1 593).  The  peace  of  iSTo 

restored  him  to  Bourges,  whence  a  third  time  be  fled,  in  cot* 

sequence  of  the  St  Bartholomew  massacre  (1572).    In  i573,ifUr 

publishing  his  Franco-GaUia,  he  left  France  for  ever  iHtk  ha 

family,  and  became  professor  of  Roman  law  at  Geneva.  Oft 

the  approach  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  he  removed  to  Basd  in  xs79> 

In  X580  he  was  appointed  councillor  of  state  to  Henry  of  Nsnne. 

The  plague  sent  him  in  1582  to  Montb^liard;  here  he  lost  his  vile. 

Returtiing  to  Geneva  in  1584  he  developed  a  kind  of  sdeatifc 

tum,  dabbling  in  alchemy  and  the  research  for  the  phiksopha^ 

stone.    In  1589  he  made  his  final  retirement  to  Basd,  idiae  k 

died  on  the  12th  of  February  1590,  leaving  two  sons  sad  te 

daughters;  he  was  buried  in  the  cathedral. 

Hotman  was  a  man  of  pure  life,  real  piety  (as  his  Cwwifrf* 

shows)  and  warm  domestic  virtues.    His  constant  removab  vcR 

inspired  less  by  fear  for  himself  than  by  care  f<Nr  his  family,  vA 

by  a  temperament  averse  to  the  conditions  of  warfare,  ud  t 

constitutional  desire  for  peace.    He  did  much  for  x6tb-ceBtai7 

jurisprudence,  having  a  critical  knowledge  of  Roman  sources,  aid 

a  fine  Latin  style.    He  broached  the  idea  of  a  national  code  «f 

French  law.    His  works  were  very  numerous,  beginning  viik 

his  De  gradibus  cognoHonis  (1546),  and  including  a  trcatife  ta 

the  Eucharist  (1566);  a  treatise  {AntUTribonieH,  1567)  toibov 

that  French  law  could  not  be  based  on  Justinian;  a  file  e( 

Coligny  (1575);  a  polemic  {BnUum  fulimen,   1585)  directed 

against  a  bull  of  Siztus  V.,  with  many  other  works  on  Iiv, 

history,  politics  and  classical  learning.    His  most  in^wrtaat 

work,  the  Franco-CaUia  (1573),  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  wd 

found  favour  neither  with  Catholics  nor  with  Huguenots  m  its 

day;  yet  its  vogue  has  been  compared  to  that  obtained  later  bf 

Rousseau's  Control  Social.    It  presented  an  ideal  of  Protcstus 

statesmanship,  pleading  for  a  representative  government  vbA 

an  elective  monarchy.    It  served  the  purpose  of  the  Jcsnts  a 

their  pamphlet  war  against  Henry  IV. 

See  Bayle,  Dictionnaire;  R.  Dareste,  Bstai  sur  F.  Hotmam  (x^; 
E.  Gr£goire.  in  NomeUe  Biog.  iiniraU  (1858).  (A.  GaV 

HOT  SPRINGS,  a  city  of  Arkansas,  U.S.A.,  the  county-aestrf 
Garland  county,  at  the  easteriy  base  of  the  Qsark  xnoontaiDV 
55  m.  by  rail  W.S.W.  of  Little  Rock.  Pop.  (1880)  3554;  (1890) 
8086;  (X900)  9973,  of  whom  3x02  were  of  negro  descent  ssi 
561  were  foreign-boTn;  (X9X0  cexisus)  x 4,434.  The  truaicit 
population  numbers  more  than  100,000  annually.  Hot  S^n^ 
is  served  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Little  Rod 
&  Hot  Springs  Western,  and  the  St  Louis,  Iron  MouxMais  k 
Southern  railways.  The  dty  lies  partly  in  several  mtnni*"' 
ravines  and  partly  on  a  plateau.  A  creek,  flowing  thraoi^  tkt 
valley  but  walled  over,  empties  into  the  Ouachita  river  sevcnl 
miles  from  Hot  Springs.  The  elevation  of  the  surrouiMfixv  ^ 
is  about  X200  ft.  above  the  sea  and  600  above  the  suxwwsdiai 
country.  The  scenery  is  beautiful,  and  there  is  a  ttmiMk 
view  from  a  steel  tower  observatory  x$o  ft.  high,  on  the  tt^ 
of  Hot  Sprixigs  mountaiiL    The  dimate  is  4HightW    Xki 
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average  rainfall  for  the  year  b  about  55  in.  The  springs  are 
about  forty-four  in  number,  rising  within  an  area  of  3  acres 
on  the  slope  of  Hot  Springs  mountain.  They  are  all  included 
within  a  reservation  held  by  the  United  States  government, 
which  (since  1903)  exercises  complete  jurisdiction.  The  daily 
flow  from  the  springs  used  is  more  than  800,000  gallons.  Their 
temperature  varies  from  95**  to  147^  F.  The  waters  are  tasteless 
and  inodorous,  and  contain  caldum  and  magnesium  bicarbonates, 
combinations  of  hydrogen  and  silicon,  and  of  iodides,  bromides 
and  lithium.  The  national  government  maintains  at  Hot 
Springs  an  army  and  navy  hospital,  and  a  bath-house  open 
gratuitously  to  indigent  bathers.  The  business  of  Hot  Springs 
consists  mainly  in  caring  for  its  visitors.  Fruit-raising  and 
small  gardening  characterize  its  environs.  There  are  sulphur, 
lithia  and  other  springs  near  the  dty,  an4  an  ostrich  farm  and 
an  alligator  farm  in  the  suburbs.  The  finest  of  the  novaculite 
rocks  of  central  Arkansas  are  quarried  near  the  dty.  The  total 
value  of  its  factory  product  in  1905  was  $597,029,  an  increase 
of  2131  %  since  1900. 

The  Springs  were  first  used  by  the  itinerant  trappers.  They 
were  visited  about  x8oo  by  French  hunters;  and  by  members 
of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  party  in  1804  under  instructions  from 
President  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  permanent  occupation  of  the 
town  site  dates  only  from  1828,  though  as  early  as  1807  a 
temporary  settlement  was  made.  In  1876  Hot  Springs  was 
incorporated  as  a  town,  and  in  1879  it  was  chartered  as  a  dty. 
In  1832  Congress  created  a  reservation,  but  the  right  of  the 
government  as  against  private  claimants  was  definitely  settled 
only  in  1876,  by  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
The  dty  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire  in  1878,  and  was  greatly 
improved  in  the  rebuilding. 

HOT  SPRINGS,  a  hamlet  and  health-resort  in  Cedar  Creek 
District,  Bath  county,  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  25  m.  by  rail  (a  branch 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railway)  N.  by  E.  of  Covington  and 
Dear  the  N.W.  border  of  the  state.  It  Ues  in  a  narrow  Valley, 
about  2200-2500  ft.  above  the  sea,  with  rugged  mountains  on 
either  side.  Pop.  of  the  district  (1900)  1761;  (19x0)  2472.  The 
mean  summer  temperature  is  only  69^  F.,  and  the  summer  nights 
are  always  cool.  There  is  a  good  golf-course.  Mineral  waters 
(with  magnesia,  soda-lithia  and  alum)  issue  from  several  springs, 
some  at  a  temperature  as  high  as  106^  F.,  and  are  used  both  for 
drinking  and  for  bathing.  The  Warm  Sulphur  Springs  (about 
98**  F.)  are  5  m.  N.;  Healing  Springs  (85**  F.)  are  2I  m.  S.  of 
Hot  Springs;  and  a  few  miles  to  the  S.E.,  in  Rockbridge  county, 
are.  Rockbridge  and  Jordan  Alum  Springs. 

HOTTENTOTS,  an  African  people  of  western  Cape  Colony  and 
the  adjoining  German  territory,  formerly  widely  spread  through- 
out South  Africa.  The  name  is  that  given  them  by  the  eariy 
Dutch  settlers  at  the  Cape»  being  a  Dutch  word  of  an  onomatopoeic 
kind  to  express  stammering,  in  reference  to  the  staccato  pro- 
nundation  and  clicks  of  the  native  language.  Some  early  writers 
termed  them  Hodmadods  or  Hodmandods,  and  others  Hot-nots 
and  Otlentots — all  corruptions  of  the  same  word.  Their  name 
for  themsdves  was  Khoi-Khoin  (men  of  men),  or  Quae  Quae, 
Kwekhena,  t'Kuhkeub,  the  forms  varying  according  to  the 
several  dialects.  Early  authorities  believed  them  to  be  totally 
distinct  from  all  other  African  races.  The  researches  of  Gustav 
Fritsch,  Dr  E.  T.  Hamy,  F.  Shrubsall  and  others  have  demon- 
strated, however,  that  they  are  not  so  much  a  distinct  or  inde- 
pendent variety  of  mankind  as  the  result  of  a  very  old  cross 
between  two  other  varieties— the  Bantu  Negro  (containing 
a  distinct  Hamitic  dement)  and  the  Bushman.  Hamy  calls  them 
simply  "  Bushman-Bantu  half-breeds,"  the  Bushman  dement 
bdng  seen  in  the  leathery  colour,  compared  to  that  of  the  "  sere 
and  yellow  leaf  " ;  in  the  remarkably  prominent  cheek-bones 
and  pointed  chin,  giving  the  face  a  peculiarly  triangular  shape; 
and  lastly,  in  such  highly  specialized  characters  as  the  tablier 
and  the  sUalopygia  of  the  women.  The  cranial  capadty  is  also 
nearly  the  same  (1331  c.c.  in  the  Bushman,  1365  c.c.  in  the 
Hottentot),  and  on  these  anatomical  grounds  Shrubsall  concludes 
that  the  two  are  essentially  one  race,  allowing  for  the  undeniable 
ftrain  of  Bantu  blood  in  th^  Hottentot.    This  view  is  further 


strengthened  by  the  vast  range  in  prehistoric  times  of  the 
Hottentot  variety,  which,  since  the  time  of  Martin  H.K.  Uchtcn- 
stein  (1800-1804),  was  known  to  have  comprised  the  whole  of 
Africa  south  of  the  Zambezi,  and  has  since  been  extended  as 
far  north  as  the  equatoriallake  region. 

Fritsch  divides  the  Hottentots  into  three  bodies;  the  Cape 
Hottentots,  from  the  Cape  peninsula  eastward  to  Kaffraria, 
the  Koranna,  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  o|  the  Orange  river,  but 
also  found  on  the  Harts  and  the  Vaal,  and  the  Namaqua  in  the 
western  portion  of  South  Africa.  Of  these  all  save  the  last 
mentioneid  have  ceased  to  exist  in  any  racial  purity.  The  name 
which  the  Namaqua  give  to  themsdves  is  Khoi-Khoin^  and  this 
name  must  be  distinguished  horn  that  of  the  Berg-Damara  or 
Hau-KhoiHt  since  the  latter  are  physically  of  Bantu  origin 
though  they  have  borrowed  their  speech  from  the  Hottentots. 
While  the  Namaqua  preserve  the  racial  type  and  speech,  the 
other  so-called  Hottentots  are  more  or  less  Hottentot-Dutch 
or  Hottentot-Bantu  half-breeds,  mainly  of  debased  Dutch 
speech,  althotigh  the  Koranna  still  here  and  there  wpeak  a 
moribund  Hottentot  jargon  flooded  with  Dutch  and  English 
words  and  expressions.  When  the  Cape  Colony  became  a  part 
of  the  British  empire  the  protection  given  to  the  natives 
arrested  the  process  of  extermination  with  which  the  Hottentots 
were  then  threatened,  but  it  did  not  promote  racial  purity. 
Sir  John  Barrow,  describing  the  condition  of  the  Hottentots  in 
1798,  estimated  thdr  number  at  about  15,000  souls.  In  x8o6 
the  offidal  return  gave  a  Hottentot  popiUation  of  9784  males 
and  xo,642  females.  In  1824  they  had  increased  to  31,000. 
At  the  census  of  1865  they  numbered  81,589,  but  by  this  time 
the  offidal  dassification  "Hottentot"  signified  little  more 
than  a  half-breed.  The  returns  for  1904  showed  a  "  Hottentot " 
population  of  85,892.  Very  few  of  these  were  pure-bred  Hotten- 
tots, while  the  official  estimate  of  those  in  whidi  Hottentot  blood 

was  strongly  marked  was  56,000. 

Customs  and  Culture. — ^The  primitive  character  of  the  race  having 
greatly  chan^.  the  best  information  as  to  their  original  manners 
and  customs  is  therefore  to  be  found  in  the  older  writers.  All  these 
agree  in  describing  the  Hottentots  as  a  gentle  and  friendly  people. 
Tney  held  in. contempt  the  man  who  could  eat,  drink  or  smoke  alone. 
They  were  hospitable  to  strangers,  even  to  the  point  of  impoverishing 
themsdves.  Although  mentally  and  physically  indolent,  they  were 
active  in  the  care  of  thdr  cattle  ancf,  within  certain  limits,  dever 
hunters.  They  were  of  a  medium  hdght,  the  females  rather  smaller 
than  the  men,  slender  but  well  proportioned,  with  small  hands  and 
feet.  Thdr  sldn  was  of  a  leathery  brown  colour;  their  face  oval, 
with  prominent  cheekbones;  eyes  dark  brown  or  black  and  wide 
apart;  nose  broad  and  thick  and  flat  at  the  root;  chin  fxnnted 
and  mouth  large,  with  thick  turned-out  lips.  Their  woolly  hair  grew 
in  short  thick  curly  tufts  and  the  beard  was  very  scanty.  Amongst 
the  women  abnormal  developments  of  fat  were  somewhat  common; 
and  cases  occurred  of  extraordinary  elor^tion  of  the  iabia  minora 
and  of  t)M  praeputium  ditoridis.^ 

Their  dress  was  a  skin  cloak  (kaross)  worn  across  the  shoulders 
and  a  smaller  one  across  the  loins.  They  wore  these  cloaks  all  the 
year  round,  turning  the  hairy  side  inwarcl  in  winter  and  outward  in 
summer;  they  slept  in  them  at  night,  and  when  they  died  thev  were 
buried  in  tiiem.  They  had  suspended  around  their  necks  littie  bags 
or  pouches,  containing  their  knives,  thdr  pipes  and  tobacco  or 
dakka  {Cannabis^  or  hemp),  and  an  amulet  of  burnt  wood.  On  their 
arms  were  rings  of  ivory.  Sometimes  they  wore  sandals  and  carried 
a  jackal's  tail  fastened  on  a  stick,  which  served  as  handkerchief 
and  fan.  The  women  wore,  besides  the  kaross,  a  little  apron  to 
which  were  hung  their  ornaments;  and  underneath  thu  one  or 
two  fringed  girdles;  and  a  skin  cap.  Both  sexes  smeared  themselves 
and  even  their  dress  with  an  ointment  made  of  soot,  butter  or  fat, 
and  the  powdered  leaves  of  a  shrub  called  by  them  buuhu  {jDiosma 
crenata). 

Thdr  villages  were  usually  on  meadow  grounds.  They  never 
entirely  exhausted  the  grass  but  kept  moving  from  one  pasture  to 
another.  The  huts  were  in  drdes,  the  area  of  which  varied  with 
the  pastoral  wealth  of  the  community.  In  the  centre  of  the  huts 
a  hole  served  for  a  fire-place,  and  at  each  side  of  this  small  excavations 
-an  inch  or  two  deep  were  made  in  the  ground  in  which  both  sexes, 
rolled  up  in  thdr  karosses,  slept.  A  few  earthen  vessels,  well-made 
bowls  of  wood,  tortoise  shells  for  spoons  and  dishes,  calabashes, 
bamboos  and  skins  for  holding  milk  and  butter,  and  mats  of  rushes 
interwoven  with  bast,  were  all  their  furniture.  Their  weapons 
were  primarily  ' 

» See  paper  b 
and  Physiology  (1867)1 
(Brcslau,  1873). 


iven  with  oaat,  were  aU  their  tiimiture.     ineu*  weapons 

rimarily  bows  and  arrows,  but  they  also  possessed  assegais, 

paper  by  Messrs  Flower  and  Mune  in  Joum.  Comi>.  Anaf. 

\ysiology  (1867);  and  Fritsch,  Die  Eingeborntn  Sud'Afrihas 
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and  knob-lmrin.    Ta  «dibm  mock  icipect  ni  ibaini:  the  noM  an  innvitcil  oik.  Ik  wu  •nmriy  batn,  and  riitm  inlaaiH  u 

ucred  cath  ■  HottnitM  anild  take  mi  u  nmr  by  Jua  auir  or  baniiEed  from  tbt  ItnaL    The,(iiaily  of  even  the  vent  amiai 

wk'i'tSekrii , _. _. 

Ihrcuiingol  the  hidn ;  the  men.  howaver.  uiiud  in  the  HccdoB  of  bu  enemy  by  offeiiBf  bin 

the  tramcwork  o(  the  huts.    The  uiiul  food  o(  the  Hottealoti  wu  the  hand  and  Ibe  duil  (ell  la  ihe  Emnd.  IhechallenCE  vHwriKr'. 

milk,  the  Rah  ol  the  buffalo,  hlppopotamui,  antelope  or  other  If  it  waa  not  accepted,  the  duUenEcr  threw  the  dun  in  hit  Iki 

lamc.  and  edible  roou  and  bulbi  or  wild  (ruiK.    On  the  ooau  fith  face.   The  duel  uok  place  by  kk:kiD|,  with  clubi.  ar  aith  tlv  i;cir 

capiuml  by  hooki  and  Itntv  or  ipcan  were  alao  eaten.   Co*a'  milk  and  fhkld. 

waa  communly  dnink  by  both  Kxetr  but  ewe*'  milk  only  by  the  Xeliiwv  litai, — The  rrllEiaui  kSou  of  the  Hatlmtota  weir  w^ 

women,  and  when  cowt'  milk  wu  icarce  the  women  were  obluied  to  obfcure.    Fran^it  le  Vaillant  lavi  they  bad  "  iviEher  jvi^ri  ur 

keep  loewei'  milk  or  water.    Milk  wa*  drunk  (rvah,  and  notaUowod  templea,  nor  idoU,  not  eeremaaial*,  nor  any  Irarvt  of  the  iwiaad 

.ni..ni  .n.,...  among  the  Baniu.    Meat!  wen  eaten  cither  roaued    adeity."   Othetaulhoriiie.  tiaic  that  Ihey  belicird  i~  -  ' •— 

a  the  mo«  part  half  raw,  without  ulc,  tplcei  or  deity  or  "  Great  Captain,"  whom  (hey  naiiwd  Tik^t 

ih  of  the  m^  wen  mppoaed  to  ^vem  th«  vreatber;  and  ite  appearance  och  morL 


There  were  other  ''capiaiu  "  of  Ich  power,  and  a  Mack  ci 

tdGauna. the ipicitot evil.  Thcmoon waaaiecondarydit. 

deed  to  tovem  the  aifatheri  and  it*  appeararKC  each  ik.,^ 

—  hailed  with  dancinj  and  (injing.'  Ceo^  Sctamidt.  the  Em 

cattlc-bieeden,  and  alynred    mlwonary  to  the  Hottentota.  uyi  they  alao  celebrated  the  aoasvl 
Liiiin  inrapur«m,n|«tHuytoe  ""-"'■""  -.t«.-— ««ki-     ...».>».«  _f  .k..  rH-i.j—'-i .l -^^  i. — . •      .... 


Tnlikillin  Ihiipunuil.npecully  the  Namaqua.  who  were  capable  appearance  of  the  Pleildn  above  the  eaitern  horizon.    Ai  uut.  u 

I  inuiint  the  horna  of  their  cattle  ao  that  they  fiew  in  ^nrali.  the  CDMIelbilon  appeand,  all  the  nothera  awrnded  the  Ktrt* 

lieir  locia]  pleaaiim  coruiited  [n  feaatlngi  amoUnf ,  daueiiig  and  hill,  canying  their  babiea,  whom  they  taught  to  vtrrtch  their  am 

unging.     Dance*  were  hcM  enry  fint  quarter  of  the  mooa  and  towaiib  the  friendly  iian.    Some  of  the  tribn  are  laid  to  •mlf 

laated  all  night,  often  for  eight  oayi  la  aucccHkuL    Every  lignal  a  beinf  whom  tbey  name  Tuiib.  the  rvin  god.    An  old  Nacoa^uivB 

event  ol  life,  and  every  change  of  abode  and  GDodltkui  wai  celebrated  once  heard  toeay  "The  atari  are  tboouli  of  the  deceaicd.   lodi 

with  a  feaftt.   On  the  formation  of  a  new  hnal  an  arbour  wa*  con>  Hottentot  liirm  M  imprecation  i*  *' Thou  happy  one.  may  ni^^utr 

uructed  id  the  centre,  and  the  wromen  and  cbildrcfi  adoraefk  and  fall  oo  tbee  from  the  nar  of  ny  grandfalber. 
perfumed  it  with  Bowenandhrancbcaof  trecaandodoriferouaherbL       Suebaa  it  waa,  tbe  Hottentot  relijianwai largely  anceftor.wor^HT. 

The  fattened  an  waa  killed  aad  cooked,  asd  the  mea  ale  of  Ilia  the  Their  deified  hero  wai  named  Hiiui-Eiiib-.  and  oi  bin  ci>I<a 

arbour,  while  the  women  littinf  apart  tcpled  thenuelvea  with  broth,  atoriea  are  told.   The  one  moat  fenervfly  accepted  it  that  be  *iii 

Upon  flucb  oecailona  the  only  intoaicant  waa  tobacco  or  dakka.  notable  warrior  of  great  phyiical  Btrnwih.  who  once  ruled  I'-i 

Greumciuon,  which  it  commoa  to  the  Kaffir  trihei.  «i  unknown  Khol-Kbi^  and  that  in  a  (iHperalE  itniggle  with  oncof  hiieneiui. 

to  the  Hatlentota,  out  when  a  youth  entered  upon  manhood  a  whom  be  finally  overcame,  he  received  a  wound  in  the  VDce,  In^ 

ceremony  waa  pciformetL   Oneof  theeklera,  uilnga  knileof  quani,  which  event  he  tot  the  aame  of  "  Wounded  kace."    tiebadnt-i. 

nude  Inciikmi  In  the  young  nan'i  body,  alterwanli  beiprinkling  otdinaiy  poweta  dutinf  lile.  and  after  death  lie  continued  is  le 

them  with  urine.    When  a  man  kiUcd  hii  ficat  eleptuint,  hippopota-  invoked  aa  one  who  could  atill  relieve  and  pniect.    ARcr<lir.{  u 

mui  or  rblnoceroa,  almilar  marlta  were  made  on  hi*  body,  and  the  tnditloii  preacrvcd  amoni  the  Namaqua,  HeittJ.Cibft  ct*E 

HtercunledaiiniiiniaafhoMur.  Finnrnulitatkinwai common,  from  the  catt.   Therefore  they  make  the  doonot  their  butilonna 

ckpeciany  amonc  wonieni  thia  condated  in  IhsTemuval  of  one  ur  the  eau.  and  thoie  who  poiaeaa  wafgona  «nd  carta  tnji  their  ^fcki 

two  Joint*  of  the  Uttle  finger,  and.  aometima,  the  fint  juuit  of  the  ahnnide  tl " '••■  ■>-f~—  ■ ■ '-  -'■ 

neat.   The  rcana  for  thla  ii  doubtful:  It  may  have  been  a  ngn  of  AU  tbegtav , 

moumhy,  or,  apeciaUy  in  the  caae  of  children,  it  nuy  havelieen  the  deeeaied  looki  tonnli  the  coat.    The  a| 

regarded  ai  magically  protective,    y  auppoaed  toeaiit  in  the  old  burial  pT ' 

between  the  man  aiul  the  nri'i  pan  Hottentot  paiaea  them,  he  thtowa  ib ,, „  ...  „...,, 

hcnelf  bcinga  mattcrof  litueconBde  at  the  aaine  time  invokinc  the  aplnt'a  bleiiing  nnd  prorcctiiji. 

accompanied  by  all  hit  kindred,  droi  Johann  Gcati  vr-  "-■■ —  •>...  .1 • -T.-.  .1  j. 

houie  of  bia  bnde.    There  her  tel  iuatlf y  the  cshJi 

the  oica  mere  alain.  and  the  bridal  being)  wen  MenllcaL    nolB  were  DenetnleBt. 

ceremony  waa  concluded  by  an  cldc  to  ban  died  and  ciieD  again.    They  killed  t 

Among  the  aouthem  Hottentot*  the  rtsCorcd  peace  on  earthy  th^pnnniied men  imm j,  _.. _..  . 

but  they  are  continued  anwna  ton:  the  aecret*  of  nature,  and  could  foretell  the  future." 
Hvcr.     Polyfamy  waa  allowed:  di'  VariouaceremoDiea  werepractiaed  to  wardolF  theevil  influennif 

Bamct  were  peipetuaicd  in  a  pcculi  ghotti  and  ipectn,  and  cbanni  were  freely  cmplinTd.    Ii  a  K>* 

family  name  of  the  mother,  the  dau^ten  that  of  the  father.    The  Khoi  went  out  hunllng  hii  wife  kindled  ■  fii*.  and  audw.j4 

chiUlrcn  were  very  reapcctful  to  their  parenia,  by  whom  they  were  witched  by  it  to  keep  it  alive:  if  the  fire  ^ouM  bcektinzubiwll^ 

kindly  ami  affectionately  treated.    Yet  the  atal  father  or  mother  butband  would  not  be  lucky.    If  the  did  not  nake  a  Kn  th'  n:: 

wa.1  lometimei  put  in  the  bush  and  left  to  lUc.    Nanuoui  aayi  thia  to  the  water  and  kept  on  tbrowini  it  about  on  the  cmund.  bchti  " 

wai  done  by  wry  poor  people  if  tbcy  had  no  food  For  their  parcnti.  that  thereby  her  husband  would  be  aucccaiful  m  Ecttinr  » 

But  even  ivhcn  tncit  wai  ■'"^  ^/......k    -.^.i  »».....   .J^^i.ik.  ru.,^^,   »:;.:.■:....  ^  !»..«   i........  ^.^..^    --j -V.«  _*..'- 


ough,  aged  p. 
■eased  of  thee 


^^.  ,..d  rooitof  Pi 

tnerally  worn  mind  the  laA 


ofa  ihecp  from  end  to  end  of  1  thin  hallow  ilick  about  i  ft.  in  length  ccue.   Ofleringiwcre  umeiime*  made  to  the  apirit  of  the  fsi 

In  the  manner  of  a  bow  and  ttring.    At  one  end  there  wa*  a  piece  In  camman  with   the  Buihmen,  the   Hotlcntoti  vencrah 

of  quill  fiaed  into  the  itlck,  to  which  the  mouth  ol  the  player  wu  leairlii  raaita,  ■  local  varieiy  of  the  iniect  known  ai  "the  : 

applied.    The  '|  rommdiiot "  wu  a  kind  of  drum  ibapcd  like  a  mantii^'  (inaalii  rdifimo].     P.  Koihr  um  .„^b 1. 

•cvTrat  feet  long  were  uiedaafluta.  ,  larbidden.    The  Kaitemoti  had  gi 


— , id  gnat  filth  in  Kltch.doct<i«.  « 

L/anJLom. — The  system  01  grtvemmentwupatnaichal.  lorcerer*.    when  called  to  a  tiek-bed  theie  ortlcred  ihc  jmicalTj 

£acn  iruie  had  its  beieditaty  "  khu-tdioi"  or  "sao-ao"  or  chief,  lie  on  hii  back,  arid  then  pinched,  cuffed,  and  beat  himallovvf  ^ 

and  each  kraal  ill  cnptaln.  Tiicie  met  in  council  whenever  any  great  they  eipeUcd  the  ilbio*.    Alter  that  they  pmduced  a  bone.  «uJ 

matien  had  to  be  decided.   The  post  iru  bonot^ry,  and  the  coun.  snaVe.  frog  or  other  object  which  they  pretended  to  have  titranJ 

cillon  Here  bvld  in  great  reverence,  and  were  loiulled  in  ofhcc  from  the  paiicnt'i  body.    If  the  treatment  didnottuccetd.ihiptfwi 

with  Hlemnitiei  and  (eauing.    In  certain  tribes  the  hind  port  of  was  declared  incurably  bewitched.    If  death  occurred,  the  tcrv 

every  bullock  ilnugfatered  vai  sent  to  the  chief,  and  this  ne  dis-  was  interred  on  the  day  of  deceue.     It  waa  wrapt  in  ^in».  i:^ 

tributcd  among  the  malci  of  the  village.    He  also  collected  sufficient  placed  in  the  nound  in  the  same  position  it  orice  occupied  it  i.** 

milk  at  the  door  of  Us  hut  to  deal  out  amongst  the  poor.    A  part  of  mother's  vomb.    Death  wa*  generally  nrganled  in  a  %ery  h^ 

e\ery  animal  taken  In  hunting  was  enacted  by  the  chief,  even  manner- 

Ihinigh  It  wu  In  a  atate  of  putrefaction  when  biDUght  to  him.  Lcnxuaie- — The  existence  of  1  fundamentil  conneiuon  bctc^r 

The  raptalni,  aaiiated  by  the  men  of  each  kraal,  icltled  diiputes  the  laniuage  of  tbe  Hottentot  and  that  of  the   Buihmia  •>> 

reganfinj;  [nnpcrly  and  ti^ed  criminal!.    A  murderer  wu  beaten  or     —  ■ 

ItQiicfl  lu  di-ath;  but  if  one  eicaped  and  wu  at  lane  for  a  whole  ■  An  inteteating  notice  of  thb  form  of  worship  occur,  in  irc 

year,  he  wat  alkmed  to  go  unpuniihed.   Adultery  ■efclom  occurred;  loumalof  an  eipfdition  which  the  Dutch  governor.  Ryk  vin  TulU;^^ 

il  any  one  luunil  parties  in  the  act  and  killed  them  he  wu  no  aent  to  the  Great  Namaqua  in  l}U,  wlileb  reached  as  Ijr  u  :K 

mui.lercr.  but  on  the  contrary  nieived  pmiv  for  his  deed.   Women  Karaob  or  Lion  river  Cabaul  >7*  S.  lat). 

found  rjltcndini;  were  burnt.    Tholl.  eipccially  cattle-Mealing,  was  'On  Ihc  religion  and  antiquitia  see  Tbtophilu*  Hahn'i  pipe^ 

le«iely  puni.bed.     The  thief  was  bound  hand  and  loot,.  8?-'  '-'-     •'  '' '  "■-  "-i-i  r:i.ii.^-  ~  '"—   w-Vi,..   .._____.  ^.-i. 

KMJ/v^t,  bcnceiv^  toipeblowiwiAlWickibut'K  thca 
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Series,  1897}  uid  the  romaDce  at  Mlraupi  it  FailUtiua, 
edited  by  M.  Michelant  (iS6«)  uid  by  Dc  M.  Friedwigntr 
IHalle.  iSg;).  Houdenc  was  an  imiUtoc  of  Chrftiea  dc  Tioyu; 
and  HuoD  de  Kin,  in  hi>  Timnm  dt  CroMdaisI  ([>]6)  pnuset 
bim  wilh  Cbrfdea  in  words  thai  aeem  to  imply  that  both  oere 
dead.  Utriitipi  it  Purllapm,  tbe  beco  of  wbJch  perhaps 
derive!  bii  name  ftom  Leaguei,  tbe  port  of  Saint  Brieuc  in 
firittaliy,i>tr<i>Mii(rdKi>liirciliioady  attached  to  the  Arthuriio 

Sea  Guton  Piria  in  RiA  liU.  it  la  Fntict,  ixx.  lio-li?; 
W.  ZiDteiM.  Vbtr  Raatl  it  Hninu  %<ii  Hint  WtrU  (Erlantcn, 
jiSo);  uA  O.  Baaaa,  Saaid  it  Hmiitiu.    Eini  ailiituclii   Unltr- 

HOUDBIOT.  a  French  noble  fami]]',  taking  iti  name  from 
the  lordibip  of  Houdelot,  between  Arquo  and  St  Valiry. 
Louii  de  Houdetot  went  with  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  to 


dcKcnt  froi 


ie  de  Mon' 


Richi 


d  I.  de  Houi 


jf  tbe  family  tr 
It  (B.  191Q),  who  man 


Hoik 


iieutenant-general  in  tbe  French  anny,  waa  conFcrred  the 
hereditary  title  of  count  in  1753.  Hii  wife  (see  below)  was 
tbe  Madame  de  Houdetot  of  Rousseau's  Cox/tsiioni.  Their  son 
C^r  Louis  Marie  Francois  Anse.comtedeHoudetot  (1749-181  s), 
was  governor  of  Martinique  (1S03-1S09)  and  lieutenant-general 
(1S14)  under  the  Empire.  His  son  Frfdfric  Christophe,  comte 
de  Houdetot  (1778-1859),  was  director-general  o[  induvct 
Imposts  in  Pruuia  after  Jena,  ant         ■         ■  ~ 


Hea< 


le  Hundred  Day 


Het 


ithad  tc 


apeei 


o(F 


served  through  the  Napoleonic  wan.  He  retired  at  the  Restora- 
tion, but  returned  to  the  service  in  iSaj,  and  in  1S16  became 
aide-de-camp  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  becoming  lieutenanl-genetal 
in  1841.  He  sat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputiu  from  1837  to  184S, 
when  he  followed  Louis  Philippe  into  exile.  A  third  brother, 
Ctui  Frantoii  Adolphe,  comte  de  Houdelot  (i79«-iW9).  ^ni 
(  well-known  writer  oo  military  and  other  subjects. 

HOUDETOT,  ELISABETH  FRAHCOISE  SOPHIE  DE  U  LIVE 
OS  BELlSeABOE,  Cohtesse  de  (>730'i8>j),  was  bora  in 
I7J0.  She  married  the  coDite  de  Houdelot  (see  above)  in  1748. 
In  I75J  du  formed  with  tbe  marquis  de  Saint  Lambert  (;.(.) 
>  conntnon  which  lasted  till  his  death.  Mme  de  Houdetot 
hat  been  made  famous  by  the  chapter  in  Rousseau's  Cinft 


which  h( 


n  the  subject  she  replied  il 
A  view  differing  considers' 
3d  in  tbe  Ittmcira  of  Mm 


e  had  D 


,    When 


Ginirdin  in  Ihe  ICimu  iti  itm  tmmiti  (September  iSsj). 

HODDOH.  JUH  AHTDIHE  (1740-181SJ,  French  sculptor, 
was  bom  at  Versailles  on  the  iSth  of  March  1740.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  he  entered  the  £<ole  toyale  de  Sculpture,  and  at 
twenty,  having  learat  ill  Ibit  he  could  from  Michel  Angc  SlodU 
and  Pigallc,  he  csnild  ofi  the  piii  de  Rome  and  left  France  for 
Italy,  where  be  spent  the  next  ten  yean  of  his  life.    His  biilllant 


Pope  Cleraenl  XIV., 

by  Houdon  lot  (he  church  of  Si  Maria  degli  Angeli,  said  "  he 
would  speak,  were  It  not  that  the  rules  of  his  oidet  impost  silence." 
In  Italy  Uoudon  had  lived  in  the  presence  of  that  second 
Renaissance  with  which  (he  name  of  Winckclmann  is  associated, 
and  the  direct  and  simple  treatment  of  the  Morpheus  which  he 

work  procured  him  his  "  agrtgation  "  to  the  Academy  o(  Painting 
and  Sculpture,  of  which  he  was  made  a  full  member  in  177J. 
Belwcea  ibac  datet  Houdon  had  not  been  idle;  buiti  of 


Catharine  11.,  Diderot  and  Prince  GalitciD  wcit  mnaikedM  Ac 
Salon  of  1773,  and  at  that  of  1775  he  |Hwiucid,  noI  only  hit 
Morpheus  in  marble,  but  busts  ol  Tiugot,  Gluck  (in  which  ihi 
Diitks  of  small-poi  in  the  face  were  reproduced  with  sitiki^ 
eReci)  and  Sophie  Amould  as  IphiseneU  (now  in  Ihc  Walka 
Collection,  London),  together  with  bis  weU-kDown  maitk  rehef, 
"  Grive  suipcndue  par  les  pattes."  He  took  also  an  active  put 
In  the  teaching  of  the  academy,  and  encuted  for  tlv  instmaioa 
of  his  pupils  the  celebrated  £corchC  itHl  in  tat.  To  every  Saka 
Houdon  was  a  chief  contributor;  mgil  of  the  ksding  men  of 
the  day  were  his  sitters;  his  busts  of  d'Alembert,  Prince  Heniy 
of  Prussia,  Ccrbicr,  BuSon  (for  Catharine  of  Rusia)  and  Ilia- 
beau  are  remarkable  portnits;  and  in  1778,  wbeo  the  newi  d 
Rousseau's  death  reached  him,  Houdoa  Marted  at  ana  Isr 
Ermenonville,  and  there  took  a  cast  ol  tbe  dead  man's  ba,  fna 
which  he  produced  the  grand  and  hfe-Uke  head  now  in  tbe  Loine. 
In  1779  his  bust  of  Moli^,  at  iheThOtie  Franfais,  wnn  umitnil 
praise,  and  the  celebrated  draped  statue  ol  Voltaire,  m  iht 
vestibule  ol  the  same  theatre,  waa  ethibited  at  the  Sdoa  ol  i;Si, 
to  which  Houdon  aba  sent  a  statue  of  Manhal  de  Toutvillc,  (at- 
missioned  by  the  king,  and  the  Diana  executed  for  Calbarbe  IL 
This  work  was  reiused;  the  jury  alieged  that  a  ststoe  ol  Diuu 
demanded  drapery;  without  drapery,  they  said,  the  go&ka 
became  a  "  suivante  de  Vfnua,"  and  not  even  the  pnnd  asd 
[rank  chastity  of  the  attitude  and  aprrasion  tould  san  tin 
Diana  of  Houdon  (a  bionn:  reproduction  of  which  is  is  tk 
Louvre)  from  insult,  Tlfee  years  later  he  went  to  America.  4m 
tocanyoutaiUtueofWishiogtOD.  WithFranklin.wbascbatk 
hadrccentlyeiecuted,  Houdon  left  France  in  1785,  and,  riiriig 
some  time  with  Washinston  at  Mount  VemoD,  be  moMkd 
tbe  bust,  with  which  he  decided  to  go  back  to  Paris,  Ih« 
to  complete  the  statue  destined  for  the  capitol  of  the  Suic 
of  Virginia.  After  his  rttttm  to  his  native  country  Hoodca 
eiecuted  for  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  a  companion  to  a  stato  d 
Summer,  La  Frileuse,  a  naif  embodiment  of  shiveiini  oU, 
which  is  one  of  his  best  as  well  as  one  ol  hii  best-knows  mb 
The  Revolution  interrupted  the  busy  flow  of  o 
Houdon  look  up  a  hall-fotgatten  ptoject  for  a  sta 
Scholastiou  He  was  immediately  denounced  to  the  ct 
and  his  life  was  only  saved  by  his  instant  and  ingenious  adspta- 
lion  of  St  Scholastics  into  an  embodiment  of  PhiloKiphy.  Unki 
Napoleon,  of  whom  in  1806  he  made  a  nude  statue  no*  at  Difia, 
Houdon  tttcived  little  employment;  he  waa,  bowcvtr,  cob- 
missioned  to  eiccule  the  colossal  teUefs  intended  Ira  the  deon- 
tion  of  the  column  of  the  "  Grand  Army  "  al  Boulogne  {MA 
ultimately  found  a  diSetenl  destination);  he  also  producat  a 
statue  of  Cicero  for  the  senate,  and  various  busts,  amoapt 
which  may  be  cited  those  of  Marshal  Ney,  of  JoacphiDC  and  d 
Napoleon  himself,  by  whom  Houdon  was  nwaided  with  ik 
legion  of  honour.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  leih  of  July  iSiS. 
Sec  memoir  by  Smile  Wlerot  and  An»ne  Legirik  b  JftHKi 


(■8S7)^„l 


e  Mod 


^  i/oWmi  Lcim  untl  Wrrix  (C«ha, 


a  and  CeocgTs  Du[4aiB  ■ 
a.  (iSu-iiu):  hewa 
xha,  1887)1  Albert  Tank. 


HOnPFAUZE.  a 

(neatly  ,100  ft.)  ii 


cupying  an  elevated  p 


rlgium,  much  visited  durinx  the  lunuiH  <■ 
account  of  its  hue  bracing  sir.  There  are  the  ruins  of  ai  <M 
castle,  and  some  remains  of  the  alill  older  abbey  of  Val  Sk 
Catherine.  The  parish  church  dates  from  the  13th  ec  141^ 
tcmury.  It  contains  two  old  black  marWe  tombs  to  TKeny  if 
HouSaUze  and  Henri  his  son,  the  latter  killed  al  WoeiinfB  a 
ii33.  Houflaliie  is  on  the  easiein  Ourthe,  atxl  b  couBCOid 
by  a  steam  tramway  with  Boutcy  on  the  line  from  ijV— -< 
to  Bsstogne,  Spa  >nd  Lifge.    Pop.  (1904)  1486. 

HOtlOHTDN.  RICHARD  MONCKTON  MILHES,  in  BiU> 
(1809-ieSj),  English  poet  and  man  of  letters,  son  si  Robol 
Pemberlon  Milncs,  of  Fryslon  Hall,  Yorkshire,  and  the  H» 
Henrietta  Moncklon,  daughter  of  tbe  fourth  Lord  Calway,  ■■ 
bom  in  London  on  (be  jgth  ol  June  1S09.    Uc  wu  cdaairf 
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privttdy,  and  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1827. 

There  he  was  at  once  drawn  into  a  literary  set,  and  became  a 

member  of  the  famous  "  Apostles  "  Club,  which  then  included 

Tennyson,  Hallaro,  Trench,  J.  W.  Blakesley,  afterwards  dean  of 

Lincoln,  and  others.    After  taking  his  degree,  Milnes  travelled 

abroad,  spending  some  time  at  Bonn   University.     Thence 

he  went  to  Italy  and  Greece,  and  published  in  1834  a  volume 

of  MemoriaU  of  a  Tour  in  some  Parts  of  Greece,  describing  his 

experiences.    He  returned  to  London  in  1837,  and  was  in  that 

year  elected  to  Parliament  as  member  for  Pontefract.     His 

parliamentary  career  was  marked  by  much  strenuous  activity. 

He  interested  himself  particularly  in  the  question  of  copyright 

and  the  conditions  of  reformatory  schools.    He  left  Peel's  party 

over  the  Com  Law  controversy,  and  was  afterwards  identified 

in  politics  with  Palmerston,  at  whose  instance  he  was  made  a 

peer  in  1863.    His  literary  career  was  industrious  and  cultured, 

without  being  exceptionally  distinguished.     Church  matters 

had  always  a  claim  upon  him:  he  wrote  a  striking  tract  in 

1 84 1,  which  was  praised  by  Newman;  and  took  part  in  the 

discussion  about "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  defending  the  tractarian 

position  in  One  Tract  More  (1841).    He  publish^  two  volumes 

of  verse  in  1838,  Memorials  of  Residence  upon  the  CofUineni  and 

Poems  of  Many  Years,  Poetry  for  the  People  in  1840  and  Palm 

Leaves  in  1844.   He  also  wrote  a  Life  and  Letters  of  Keats  in  1848, 

the  material  for  which  was  largely  provided  by  the  poet's  friend, 

Charles  Armitage  Brown.    Milnes  also  contributed  largely  to 

the  reviews.    His  poetry  is  meditative  and  delicate;  some  of 

his  ballads  were  among  the  most  popular  of  their  day,  and  all 

his  work  was  marked  by  refinement.    But  his  chief  distinctions. 

were  his  keen  sense  of  literary  merit  in  others,  and  the  judgment 

and  magnanimity  with  which  he  fostered  it.    He  was  surrounded 

by  the  most  brilliant  men  of  hb  time,  many  of  whom  he  had  been 

the  first  to  acclaim.    His  chief  title  to  remembrance  rests  on  the 

part  he  played,  as  a  man  of  influence  in  society  and  in  moulding 

public  opinion  on  literary  matters,  in  connexion  with  his  large 

circle  of  talented  friends.    He  secured  a  pension  for  Tennyson, 

helped  to  make  Emerson  known  in  Great  Britain,  and  was  one 

of  the  earliest  champions  of  Swinburne.    He  helped  David  Gray 

and  wrote  a  preface  for  The  Luggie.    He  was,  in  the  old  sense  of 

the  word,  a  patron  of  letters,  and  one  who  never  abused  the 

privileges  of  his  position.     Milnes  married  in  1851  the  Hon. 

Annabel  Crewe  (d.  1874).     He  died  at  Vichy  on  the  zith 

of  August   i88s.  and  was  buried  at  Fryston.    His  son,  the 

second  Baron  Houghton,  was  created  Es^l  of  Crewe  {q.v.)  in 

1895. 

See  The  Life,  Letters  and  Friendships  of  Richard  Monckton  Milnes, 
first  Lord  Houghton  (1890).  by  Sir  T.  VVemyis  Reid. 

HOUGHTON-LB-SPRING,  an  urban  district  in  the  Houghton- 
le-Spring  parliamentary  division  of  Durham,  England,  6  m.  N.E. 
of  the  city  of  Durham.  Pop.  (1901)  7858.  It  is  well  situated 
at  the  head  of  a  small  valley  branching  from  that  of  the  Wear. 
St  Michael's  church  is  a  cruciform  Early  English  and  Decorated 
building,  with  a  picturesque  embattled  rectory  adjoining. 
Bernard  Gilpin,  "  the  Apostle  of  the  North,"  was  rector  of  this 
parish  from  1 556  to  1583,  and  the  founder  of  the  grammar  school. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  a  town  hall,  market  house 
and  church  institute.  Houghton  Hall  is  a  fine  mansion  of  the 
late  x6th  century.  In  the  orchard  stands  a  tomb,  that  of  the 
puritan  Sir  Robert  Hutton  (d.  1680),  of  whom  a  curious  tradition 
states  that  he  desired  burial  beside  his  war-horse,  the  body  of 
which  was  denied  interment  in  consecrated  ground.  The  main 
road  from  Durham  to  Sunderland  here  passes  throu^  a  remark- 
able cutting  in  the  limestone  80  ft.  deep.  The  district  affords 
frequent  evidence  of  ice  activity  in  the  ^cial  period.  The 
town  is  the  centre  of  a  large  system  of  electric  tramways.  The 
population  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  neighbouring  collieries, 
but  limestone  quarrying  is  carried  on  to  some  extent. 

HOUND,  a  dog,  now  used,  except  in  poetry,  only  of  dogs  of 
the  chase,  and  particularly  of  the  breed  used  in  hunting  the  fox, 
the  "  hound  "  par  excellence.  Other  breeds  have  a  defining 
word  prefixed,  e.g.  boar-hound,  stag-hound,  &c.  (see  Doc). 
The  O.  Eog.  hund  is  the  comnnon  Teutonic  name  for  the  animal, 


cf.  Du.  hand,  Ger.  Hund,  &c.,  and  is  cognate  with  Sansk.  fpan, 
Gr.  xUav,  Lat.  came,  Ir.  and  Gael  cu. 

HOUNSLOW.  a  town  in  the  Brentford  parliamenUry  division 
of  Middlesex,  England,  X2|  m.  W.  by  S.  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral, 
London,  on  the  District  and  London  &  South  Western  railways. 
Pop.  (1901)  11,377.  It  has  grown  into  an  extensive  residential 
suDurb  of  London.  Its  situation  at  the  jimction  of  two  great 
roads  from  the  west  of  England  made  it  an  important  coaching 
station,  and  some  500  coadies  formerly  passed  through  it  daily. 
A  priory  of  friars  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  founded  at  Hounslow 
in  1296,  and  existed  till  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 
The  priory  chapel  was  used  as  a  church  tOl  1830,  after  which 
its  place  was  taken  by  the  existing  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
(183s).  Hounslow  Heath,  west  of  the  town,  had,  according  to 
the  survey  of  1^461  an  area  of  4393  acres.  It  was  the  site  of 
Roman  and  British  camps,  and  in  the  wars  of  the  X7th  century 
was  the  scene  of  several  important  military  rendezvous.  It 
was  a  favourite  resort  of  highwaymen,  whose  bodies  were 
exposed  on  gibbets  along  the  road.  In  1784  the  base-line  of  the 
first  trigonometrical  survey  in  England  was  laid  down  on  the 
heath.  In  1793  large  cavahry  barracks  were  erected  upon  it, 
and  it  is  also  the  site  of  extensive  powder  mills.  It  began  to  be 
enclosed  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  In  Qiterley 
Park,  N.E.  of  Hounslow,  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  built  a  mansion 
in  1577,  and  this  was  rebuilt  with  great  magnificence  by  Francis 
and  Robert  Child  e,  1770.  Hounslow  is  divided  between  the 
parishes  of  Heston  and  Isleworth.  .Pop.  of  urban  district  of 
Heston  and  Isleworth  (1901)  30,863. 

HOUR,  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a  dvQ  day,  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  natural  day  or  night,  a  space  of  time  of  sixty  minutes' 
duration.  The  word  is  derived  through  the  O.  Fr.  ure,  ore, 
Howe,  mod.  heure,  from  Lat.  kora,  Gr.  Ctpa,  season,  time  of  day, 
hour  (see  Calendas). 

HOUR  ANGLE,  the  angular  distance  of  a  heavenly  body  from 
the  meridian,  as  measured  around  the  celestial  pole.  It  is 
equal  to  the  angle  at  the  pole  between  the  hour  circle  through 
the  body  and  the  meridian,  but  is  usually  expressed  in  time. 

HOUR-GLASS,  a  device  for  measuring  intervals  of  time,  also 
known  as  sand-glass,  and  as  log-glass  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  common  log  for  ascertaining  the  speed  of  a  ^p.  It 
consists  of  two  pear-shaped  bulbs  of  glass,  united  at  their  apices 
and  having  a  minute  passage  formed  between  thenL  A  quantity 
of  sand  (or  occasionally  of  mercury)  is  enclosed  in  the  bulbs, 
and  the  sixe  of  the  passage  is  so  proportioned  that  this  sand  will 
completely  run  through  from  one  bulb  to  another  in  the  time 
it  is  desired  to  measure — e.g.  an  hour  or  a  minute.  Inslruments 
of  this  kind,  which  have  no  great  pretensions  to  accuracy,  were 
formerly  common  in  churches.  In  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
as  a  preliminary  to  a  division,  a  two-minute  sand-glass  is  still 
turned,  and  while  the  sand  is  running  the  "  division  bells  "  are 
ftt  in  motion  in  every  part  of  the  building,  to  give  members 
notice  that  a  division  is  at  hand. 

HOURI,  the  term  for  a  beautiful  virgin  who  ^  waits  the 
devout  Mahommedan  in  Paradise.  The  word  is  the  French 
representative  of  the  Pers.  kOrl,  Arab,  hawrd*,  a  black-eyed 
virgin,  from  kawira,  to  be  black-eyed,  like  a  gaxclle. 

HOURS,  CANONICAU  certain  portions  of  the  day  set  apart  by 
rule  (canon)  of  the  church  for  prayer  and  devotion.  The  Jewi^ 
custom  of  praying  three  times  a  day,  i.e.  at  the  third,  sixth  and 
ninth  hours,  was  perpetuated  in  the  eariy  Christian  Church 
(Acts  ii.  15,  iiL  i,  x.  9),  and  to  these  were  added  midnight  (when 
Paul  and  Silas  sang  in  prison),  and  the  beginning  of  day  and  of 
night.  Ambrose,  Augustine  and  Hilary  commended  the  example 
of  the  psalmist  who  gave  praise  "  seven  times  a  day  "  (Ps.  cxix. 
164).  The  seventh  (Compline,  Completorium)  was  added  by 
Benedict.  These  hours  were  adopted  especially  in  the  «ionasteries 
as  a  part  of  the  canonical  life,  and  spread  thence  to  the  cathedral 
and  collegiate  chapters. 

Since  the  6th  century  the  number  and  order  of  the  hours  have 
been  fixed  thus:  matins,  lauds,  prime,  terce,  ecxt,  none, 
vespers,  compline. 

Malint  theoretically  belonp  to  midnight,  but  i«  IUIy  ft ' 
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said  about  7  or  8  km,  and  in  Fcance  often  on  the  preceding 
evening  in  accordance  with  the  statement "  evening  and  morning 
were  one  day."  At  matins  is  said  the  Venite  (Ps.  zcv.)  and  a 
hymn,  followed  by  a  Noctuma  or  night-watch  (on  Sundays  three) 
which  consists  of  twelve  psalms.  After  the  noduma  comes  a 
lesson  divided  into  three  parts,  one  biblical  and  two  patristic,  and 
finally  the  Te  Deum. 

Lauds  is  proper  to  sunrise,  but  is  mostly  grouped  with  matms. 
It  consists  of  four  psalms,  a  canticle,  psalms  148-150,  a  hynm, 
the  Benedictus  (Luke  i.  68-79)  and  prayers. 

Prime  (6  a.m.),  Teret  (9  a.m.),  Sext  (noon)  and  None  (3  p.m.) 
are  called  the  Little  Day  Hours,  are  often  said  together,  and 
are  alike  in  character,  consisting  of  a  hymn  and  some  sections 
of  Ps.  cm.,  followed  by  a  prayer.  On  Sundays  the  Athanasian 
Creed  is  said  at  prime. 

Vespers  or  Evensong  consists  of  five  varying  psalms,  a  hymn, 
the  Magnificai  (Luke  i.  46-55)  and  prayen.  It  belongs  theoretic- 
ally to  sunset. 

Compline,  technically  9  P.M.,  but  usually  combined  with 
vespers,  is  a  prayer  for  protection  during  the  darkness.  It  con- 
sists of  the  general  confession,  four  fixed  psalms,  a  hymn,  the 
Nunc  dimittis  (Luke  ii.  29-32),  prayers  and  a  Commemoration 
of  the  Virgin. 

The  term  "  canonical  hours  *'  is  also  used  of  the  time  during  which 
English  marriages  may  be  solemnixed  without  special  licence,  ijt, 
between  8  a.m.  and  3  P.M. 

HOUSE  (O.  Eng.  hUs,  a  word  common  to  Teutonic  languages, 
cf.  Dut.  kuiSf  Ger.  Haus;  in  Gothic  it  is  only  found  in  gudhds, 
a  temple;  it  may  be  ultimately  connected  with  the  root  of 
*'  hide,"  conceal),  the  dwelling-place  of  a  human  being  (treated, 
from  the  architectural  point  of  view,  below),  or,  in  a  transferred 
tense,  of  an  animal,  particularly  of  one  whose  abode,  like  that 
of  the  beaver,  is  built  by  the  animal  itself,  or,  like  that  of  the 
snail,  resembles  in  some  fancied  way  a  human  dwelling.  Apart 
from  the  numerous  compound  uses  of  the  word,  denoting  the 
purpose  for  which  a  building  is  employed,  such  as  custom-house, 
lighthouse,  bakehouse,  greenhouse  and  the  like,  there  may  be 
mentioned  the  particular  applications  to  a  chamber  of  a  legislative 
body,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  House  of  Representatives,  &c.; 
to  the  upper  and  lower  assemblies  of  convocation;  and  to  the 
colleges  at  a  university;  the  heads  of  these  foundations,  known 
particularly  as  master,  principal,  president,  provost,  rector,  &c., 
are  collectively  called  heads  of  houses.  At  English  public 
schools  a  "  house  "  is  the  usual  unit  of  the  organization.  In  the 
'*  houses  "  the  boys  sleep,  have  their  "  studies  "  and  their  meals, 
if  the  school  is  arranged  on  the  "  boarding-house  "  system. 
The  houses  have  their  representative  teams  in  the  school  games, 
but  have  no  place  in  the  educational  class-system  of  the  school. 
It  may  be  noticed  that  in  Scotland  the  words  "  house  "  and 
**  tenement  "  are  used  in  a  way  distinct  from  the  English  use^ 
"  tenement "  being  applied  to  the  large  block  containing 
"  houses,"  portions,  i.e.,  occupied  by  separate  families.  "  The 
House  "  is  the  name  colloquially  given  to  such  different  institu- 
tions as  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  the  House  of  Commons  or 
Lords  and  to  a  workhouse. 

In  the  transferred  sense,  "  house  "  is  lised  of  a  family,  genea- 
logically considered,  and  of  the  audience  at  a  publi?  meeting  or 
entertainment,  especially  of  a  theatre.  A  "  house-physician  " 
and  "  house-surgeon  "  is  a  member  of  the  resident  medical  staff 
of  a  hospital.  In  astrology  the  twelve  divisions  into  which  the 
heavens  are  divided,  and  through  which  the  planets  pass,  are 
known  as  houses,  the  first  being  called  the  "house  of  life." 
The  word  "  house,"  "  housing/*  used  of  the  trappings  of  a  horse, 
especially  of  a  covering  for  the  back  and  flanks,  attached  to  the 
saddle,  is  of  quite  distinct  origin.  In  medieval  Latin  it  appears 
as  kucia,  houssia  and  housia  (see  Ducange,  Chssarium,  s.v. 
kousia),  and  comes  into  English  from  the  O.  Fr.  hucke,  modem 
kousse.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  adopted,  at  the  time 
of  the  crusades,  from  the  Arabic  yushiak,  a  covering. 

Architecturally  considered,  the  term  "  house  "  is  given  to  a 

building  erected  for  habitation,  in  contradistinction  to  one  built 

hr  secular  or  ecdesiastical  purposes.  _The  term  extends,  there- 


fore,  to  a  dwelling  of  any  size,  from  a  single-room  boHdiBg  to 
containing  as  many  rooms  as  a  palace;  thus  in  London  some 
of  the  largest  dwellings  are  those  inhabited  by  royalty,  sodi  as 
Marlborough  House,  or  others  by  men  of  rank,  such  as  Devoa- 
shire  House,  Bridgewater  House,  Spencer  Houae,  ftc;  and  evta 
those  which,  formerly  built  as  habitations,  have  subsequently 
been  devoted  to  other  purposes,  such  as  Somerset  House  and 
Burlington  House,  retain  the  term.  In  P&ris  the  U/ger  boq» 
thus  named  would  be  called  hAlel. 

So  far  as  the  history  of  domestic  architecture  is  concerned,  the 
earliest  houses  of  which  remains  have  been  found  are  those  of  the 
village  of  Kahun  in  Egypt,  which  were  built  for  the  woriuneo 
employed  in  the  building  of  the  pyramid  at  Illahun,  and  desoted 
on  its  completk>n.  They  varied  in  size  from  the  habitatimis  of 
the  chief  inspectors  to  the  single  room  of  the  ordinary  labtrarer, 
and  were  built  in  unbumt  brick  with  <^n  courts  in  the  larger 
examples,  to  give  light  and  air  to  the  rooms  round.  The  models 
found  in  1907  at  Deir-Rifa  opposite  Assiut  in  Upper  Egypt, 
by  Flinders  Petrie,  and  assumed  by  him  to  be  those  d  *'  soil- 
houses,"  suggest  that  the  early  type  of  building  consisted  of  a 
hut,  to  which  hter  a  porch  or  lean-to,  with  two  pcrfes  in  froot, 
has  been  added;  subsequently,  columns  replaced  the  poles,  and 
a  flat  roof  with  parapet,  suggesting  the  primitive  forms  <rf  the 
Egyptian  temple. 

The  only  remains  oi  early  houses  found  in  Mesopotamia  are 
those  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple  of  Bel,  at  Nippor, 
occupied  by  the  king;  but  beyond  the  fact  that  the  waQs  vcie 
built  in  unburat  brick  and  were  sometimes  of  great  thicknm, 
nothing  is  known. 

The  houses  in  Crete  would  seem  to  have  been  small  in  area, 
but  this  was  compensated  for  in  height,  as  the  small  plaqus 
found  in  the  palace  at  Cnosstut  show  hotises  in  two  or  three 
storeys,  with  gable  roofs  and  windows  subdivided  by  muUionsand 
transomes,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  xsth  to  X7th  centuries 
in  England.  The  stone  staircase  in  the  palace  rising  throu|b 
two  storeys  shows  that  even  at  this  early  period  the  houses  i& 
towns  had  floors  superposed  one  above  the  other;  to  a  certaia 
extent  the  same  extension  existed  in  the  later  Greek  houses  fouod 
in  Delos,  in  two  of  which  there  was  clear  evidence  of  wooden 
staircases  leading  within  to  the  roof  or  to  an  upper  stony. 
The  largest  series  hitherto  discovered  is  that  at  Priene  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  the  remains  of  some  thirty  examples  were  found, 
var)ring  in  dimensions,  but  all  based  on  the  same  plan;  tha 
consisted  of  an  entrance  passage  leading  to  an  open  court,  oa 
the  north  side  of  which,  and  therefore  facing  south,  was  an  opa 
portico,  corresponding  to  the  prostas  in  Vitruvius  (vi.  7),  and  ia 
the  rear  two  large  rooms,  one  of  which  might  be  the  oecns  or 
sitting-room,  and  the  other  the  thalamos  or  chief  bedroom. 
Other  rooms  round  the  court  were  the  triclinium,  or  dinioi 
room,  and  cubicula  or  bedchambers.  The  largest  of  these 
houses  occupied  an  area  meastiring  75X30  ft.  lliose  foond  in 
Delos,  though  fewer  in  number,  are  of  much  greater  importance, 
the  house  in  the  street  of  the  theatre  having  twelve  room 
exclusive  of  the  entrance  passage  and  the  great  central  court, 
surrounded  on  all  four  sides  by  a  peristyle;  in  this  house  the 
oecus  measured  26X18  ft.  In  a  second  example  the  prostas 
consisted  of  a  long  gallery,  the  whole  width  of  the  site,  which  was 
lighted  by  windows  at  each  end,  the  sills  of  which  were  raised 
8  ft.  or  9  ft.  from  the  floor. 

The  remains  of  the  houses  found  in  the  Peiraeus  are  of  the 
same  simple  plan  as  those  at  Priene,  and  suggest  that  the  Grerii 
house  was  considered  to  be  the  private  residence  only  for  the 
members  of  the  family,  and  without  any  provision  for  entertaining 
guests  as  in  Rome  and  Pompeii.  From  the  descriptions  givea 
by  Vitruvius  (ii.  8)  it  may  be  gathered  that  m  his  time  maay 
of  the  houses  in  Rome  were  built  in  unbumt  brick,  the  walls  <rf 
which,  if  properly  protected  at  the  top  with  a  course  of  burnt 
brick  projecting  over  the  face  of  the  brickwork,  and  coaled 
inside  and  outside  with  stucco,  were  considered  to  be  more 
lasting  than  those  built  in  soft  stone.  Vitruvius  refers  also  to 
Greek  houses  thus  built,  and  sutes  that  in  the  house  of  Mausohs, 
at  Halicamassus,  the  walla  were  of  unbumt  brick,  and  the 
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plulcrioE  wEth  ■hkb  tbcy  were  covered  wu  W  polUwi]  tbM  Puwuic Rotue it  Mulel Decptni, ClncolulilK.  Tliepriodpil 

ihry  sparkled  Ukegliu.    la  Rome,  bonvcr,  be  p^UOHt,nidi  ciuipla  o[  the  dcmeitic  irduiecLure  of  thii  early  period  in  Um 

nails  ought  to  be  forbiddto,  u  Ibey  are  not  fit  lo  aarf  u  couptry  an  caitlei,  manor  houses  and  ttrm  buildingi,  a*  towD 

upper  storey,  unlns  they  are  of  great  thkknns,  and  u  upper  bomes  occupied  aitei  too  valuable  to  be  left  untouched;  iMi, 

Moieyi  become  necessary  in  a  cnodcd  city  luch  walls  would  however,  !i  not  the  case  in  France,  and  particularly  in  the 

occupy  loo  much  apace.    The  houses  in  Pompeii  (q.t.)  were  souit,  wbere  itreets  of  early  houses  are  still  to  be  found  in  good 

built  in  nibble  masonry  with  clay  mortar,  and  Iheir  walls  were  prewrvation,  [uch  as  those  at  Quay  (fig.  i)  and  Cordo  (Tun), 

protected  at  the  top  by  burnt  brick  coune*  and  their  faces  with  and  others  at  Moniferrand,  Cahon,  Figeac,  Angen,  Ptovins, 

iluccoi   they    were,   however,  of  a  second-  or  third-rate  dan  Sarlat  (fig.  i),  St  Emilion,  Ffaigueui,  Sotssons  and  fieiuvatt, 

compared  with  those  in  Rome,  the  magnificence  of  whid;  it  dating  frem  the  iilh  lo  the  14th  centuries.    One  of  ihc  moit 

Utested  in  the  descriptions  given  by  various  writers  and  sub-  remarkable  eitnplei   li  tbe  Musician's  House  at  Reims  {see 

Uinliated  by  the  remains  occasionally  found  in  eicavations.  Plate  L,  fig.  4),  with  luge  windows  on  the  first  Boor,  beiweii) 

Vitnivius  refers  (0  upper  storeys,  which  were   necessary  in  which  are  niches  with  bfe-siw  figures  of  musicians  seated  in 

consequence  of  the  limited  area  in  Rome,  and  representations  tbem.  CenentUy  speaking,  the  ground  storeys  of  Ihese  house), 

Roman  houses  are  shown  on  the  JfarMe  Pita,  and  they  resemble    Dtnan,  Morisii  and  other  old  towns  in  Brittany.    Houses  of 
those  of  Pompeii,  but  it  Is  probable  that  the  prindpal  reception    the  first  Renaisaance  of  great  beauty  eiist  in  Orleans,  sucb  ti 
rooms  were  on  an  upper  storey,  king  since  destrayed.    The  house     the  house  of  Agnes  Sorel;  and  the  aaraple  in  the  Market  Place 
of  Livia  on  the  Palatine  Hill  was  in  two  storeys,  and  the  decora-    itlustnted  in  6j.  ji  in  Tours,  Tristan's  home  in  brick  with  Moua 
tion  was  of  a  much  finer  character  than  those  of  Pompeii;  this 
house  and  the  House  of  the  Vestils  might  be  taken  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Roman  house  in  Rome  itself.    In  those  built  in  colder 
dimates,  as  in  England  and  Germany,  account  has  to  be  taken 
of  the  special  prevision  required  for  warming  the  rooms  by 
bypocausts,  of  which  ntmierous  example*  have  been  found, 
with  rich  mosaic  floors  over  Ibem. 

Of  the  houses  in  succeeding  centuries,  those  found  in  the 
dtiej  of  centra!  Syria,  described  In  tbc  article  AncHtnenJM, 
ate  wonderfully  perfect,  in  consequtnce  of  their  desertion  at 
the  time  of  the  Mahommedan  invasion  in  the  7th  century. 
Vety  little  is  known  of  the  house*  in  Europe  during  the  dark 
igcs,  owing  to  the  f»ct  that  they  were  generally  built  In  wood, 
with  tbatched  cooFs.  The  only  eiamples  in  slnne  whkb  have 
been  preserved  arc  those  in  the  island  of  SkcUig  Michael,  Kerry, 
which  were  constructed  Lkc  the  beehive  tombs  at  Mycenae 
with  stone  courses  overbpping  inside  until  they  dosed  in  at  tbe 


The  houses,  even  inlarge  towns  like  London,  were  bunt  mainly 
in  wood,  in  some  cases  down  10  the  ijth  century;  in  the  country, 
tbe  smaller  bouses  were  consliucled  witb  tninki  of  trees  in 
pain,  otxe  end  of  the  tmnk  being  sunk  in  tbe  ground,  tbe  other 
bent  over  and  secured  by  a  ridge  piece,  thus  forming  a  pointed 
■reh,  the  opening  of  which  was  about  11  ft.    Tbc  pairs  were 

tied  16  ft.  apart,  and  the  space  induded  constituted  a  bay,  any        . _^ ^   

requisite  increase  in  tbe  size  of  the  house  being  made  by  doubling  France.    Of  hoiDei  of  large  dimensions,  which  ii 

or  trebling  the  bays.    The  roofs  were  thatched  with  straw  on  :crmed  kMl,  there  are  also  mnny  other  fine  examples,  ine  Dest 

battens,  and  sometimes  with  ■  coUar  beam  carrying  a  ficor,  mown  of  which  are  the  bAtd  de  Jacques  Cicur  (see  Plate  IL, 

which  constituted  an  upper  storey.    The  end  walls  were  dosed  Eg.   7),  at  Boutgea,  and  the  hfltel  de  Cluny  at  Paris  (see 

with  wooden  studs  and  wattlc-and-dab  filling.    The  pairs  of  Folate  I.,  fig.  6).    In  the  ijtb  and  i6th  centuries  in  France, 

trees  were  known  as  forks  or  crucks.    Vitruvius  (ii.  i)  suggests  iwing  to  the  value  of  the  sites  in  towns,  the  houses  rose  to  many 

a  similar  kind  of  building  in  ancient  times,  eicepl  that  the  itoreys,  tbe  upper  of  which  were  built  in  half-timber,  sometimes 

interlaced  twigs  were  covered  witb  day,  so  as  to  carry  oS  the  irojecting  on  corbels  and  richly  carved;  of  these  nuineroui 

nin.    In  Yorkshire  there  was  another  type  of  bouse,  known  as  ;iamptes  eiiit  at  Rouen,  Beauvals,  Bayeui  and  other  towns  in 

a  coit,  which  was  a  dwelling-house  and  bam  (thippon)  united;  <lormBndy  and  Brittany.    Of  such  structures  in  English  towns 

the  latter  contained  the  cow-slalli  with  hift  above,  and  the  [see  Plate  n.  fig,  g)  there  are  still  preserved  some  example* 

former  was  in  two  storeys,  with  a  ladder  inaide  the  toom  leading  n  York,  Southampton,  Chester,  Shrewsbury,    Stratford-on' 

to  tbe  upper  floor.'  \von,   and  many  smaller  towns;   tbe  greatest  development  in 

Passing  now  to  structures  of  ■  less  eidtemenl  character,  the  lall-timber  bouses  in  England  is  that  which  is  found  more 

earliest  houses  of  which  there  still  remain  lubstantial  relks  are  larricularly  throughout  Kent,  Sussex  and  Surrey,  in  bouaes  of 

those  built  in  stone  (see  Manor  HomE).    Tbe  Jew's  House  at  nodeat  dimensions,  generally  consisting  of  ground  and  first  floor 

Lincoln,  nth  century,  is  one  of  the  besl-known  examples,  and  inly,  with  sometime*  additional  rooms  in  the  roof;  in  these  the 

itiil  preserve*  it*  street  frani  in  stone,  with  ridi  entrance  door-  ippcr  storey  invariably  projects  in  front  of  tbe  lower,  giving 

way  and  first-floor  windows  lighting  the  pdndpal  rooni,  which  ncreased  dimensions  to  the  rooms  in  the  former,  but  adopted  in 

teems  invariably  in  those  early  houses  to  have  been  on  the  fint  irder  to  prelect  the  walls  of  the  ground  storey  fiom  rain,  irbirh 

floor,  the  ground  floor  bdng  used  for  servin  and  stores  (see  n  the  un>er  storey  was  efiected  by  the  projecting  eaves  of  the 

Plate  I.  fig.  5)-    To  the  ijih  century  belongs  the  old  Ret-  oof.    In  the  north  and  west  of  England,  where  stone  cculd 

lory  House  at  West  Dean,  Susses,  and  to  the  I4lh  century  the  le  obtained  at  lea  cost  than  brick,  and  in  the  east  of  En^nd, 

'  A  complete  dew^ption  of  these  houses  wiU  be  found  in  Jl*  ■'"™  brick,  often  imported  from  the  Low  Countries,  waslargely 

&ii<i>twii  tj  tin  En^iih  Hmtu.  by  S.  O.  Addy.  jmpkiyed,  the  oroiury  boutei  were  built  in  those  materials. 
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*nd  in  conKqutnce  o[  their  dcellcn 


many  )iou« 


t  dEy;  tbey  »ri  found  in  the  Coiiwoldi 
genetally,  and  (among  smalt  towns)  st  Bioadwiy  in  Worcaier- 
fhire  and  (a[  biick)  (faiougliout  Essei  and  SuEolk.  Amoni  ibe 
larger  halt-timber  houses  built  in  the  ijlh  and  ifith  cenluiics, 
■neniion  may  be  made  of  BnmhtU  HaU,  near  Manchester! 
ir  Liverpool  (see  Plate  III.,  fi|.  la);  The  Oaks, 


Wat 


moat  elaborat 


d  Hall 


le  m„  fig.  n). 
e,  as  at  Bacharach  and 

and   tbrougboul    Cennany,   half-timber  houses  of  t 


Fic.  a.— House  at  Sariat, 


1  in  every  tovn,  large  and  small, 
II.,  fig.  S)  dating  from  the  islh 
K  cases  rising  lo  a  great  height 
iduding  those  in  the  lofty  toofs. 
lo  the  i6th  century  are  found  in 
:r  and  MUnster  in  Westphalia, 

:  Rostock,  Stnliund.  LUbcck,  Gieilsnald  and  Dantiig,  forming 
very  remarkable  serits  of  ijth  and  i6th-ientiiry  work. 
Of  half-timber  work  in  Italy  there  arc  no  euRipIes,  but 


with  four  or  five  stoieys. 
Houses  in  stone  from  the 
Cobgne,  Meli,  Trier,  1 


in  (he  sa 


The  principal  fe. 

e  rear,  with  area 

rick,  or  both  coo. 

a  in  San  Giraign 

LS  the  I 

c  of  the  Itallai 


pravfnca- 

The  introduction  of  the  purer  Italian  style  into  E^land  in  tte 
i7lh  century  created  a  great  change  in  domestic  arcbiteabre. 
Instead  of  tbe  projecting  wings  and  oUwrvtM  pictnttiqK 
contour  of  the  earlier  work  the  hoiisea  were  made  sqoaie  cr 
rectangular  on  plan,  in  two  or  three  storeys,  crowned  with  a 
modillion  cornice  carrying  a  roof  of  red  I  ilea;  the  only  anbt&it- 
ments  of  the  main  front  were  the  projecting  counes  of  stout 
on  the  quoins  and  architraves  rmud  the  windows,  and  tat 
pilasters  carrying  a  hood  or  pediment  flanking  tbe  entiaaiE 
doorway.    la  the  larger  loaiaioni  more  tlkoaghl  was  bstimd 


Fic.  3.— Detail  of  bouse  at  Orleans. 
on  the  inlToductioa  of  porticoes  (scarcely  11 
English  cbmile],  with  sometimes  great  flights  of  steps  up  to  tk 
prindpal  Boor,  which  was  raised  abcve  a  baaement  with  cH 
and  dark  passages;  a  great  saloon  in  the  centre  of  tbe  block, 
lighted  from  above,  took  the  plare  of  the  great  entrance  hil  d 
the  Tudor  period,  and  the  roams  Irequentty  led  one  oat  of  tbe 
other,  without  aa  Independent  enttancedoor.  On  tbe otbtr haad. 
in  the  ordmary  bouses,  the  deficiency  in  external  oraamiti 
was  amply  made  up  for  by  the  comfort  in  the  interior  and  tk 
decoration  of  (hestiircase  and  other  loaeas.  Towards  thtdoa 
of  tbe  century  the  square  nuUioned  and  Innionied  windo*^ 
with  opening  casements,  gave  way  to  sash  windosra,  introduced 
from  Holland,  and  these  with  moulded  and  slout  aash-bais  pn 
a  certain  character  to  the  outaide  of  (he  houaea,  which  are  lalDBl 
now  for  their  quiet  unpietentious  character  and  escrOenl  OB- 
atruction.  In  the  closes  of  many  English  catbediab.  oa  the 
ou tsklrls  of  London,  and  in  aome  of  (he  Ma  squMea,  as  Uncsb'i 
Inn  Fields  and  Queen  Square,  are  eaaraplei  of  this  style  of 
house.    Tbe  subslitulioo  of  IUb  laah-bai*  in  tht  iptb  Ecatuy, 
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Silly,  [a  tavoor  ol  plitc-ilut.  dcptivtd  Estliad  before  tha  CoaqBCM  ihe  etmOMu  bid  dcvdapcd  or 

lionii  but  the  old  deienentedinlolbe  thetiilKii)d,uid*aMnctbeiiiott  anlDcntind 

1  hive  been  igiia  powerful  of  iJie  kujii'i  tbcgu  were  hs  difhthegn,  bit  bowerthcsD, 

tnlnduced,  icd  1  letum  hu  bccD  mide  to  Ihe  ityle  which  ud  hit  bonethecn  or  BtiUer.    In  NonDindy  it  the  time  of  the 

prcviiled  in  the  begjnnjng  of  the  iSth  century,  coounonly  known  ConqocM  1  lumlir  UTtniemcnt,  iipitited  irom  the  French 

u  thit  of  Queen  Anne.  court,  hid  long  been  citiblished,  and  the  Noanin  dukei,  like 

Ferbsp)  in  one  leipect  the  gmleit  diui(e  which  bu  been  their  overlordl  the  kinci  of  France,  had  tbeit  leiieKhal  or 

made  io  the  Engliih  home  ii  the  adoption  of  "fiata";  com-  iteward,  tbeii  chamberlain  and   their  coniuble.     After  the 

menced  lome  time  in  the  'fiftiei  in  Aihley  Gardena,  WciUnlniter,  Conqucit  the  ducal  bouaehold  of  Normandy  wai  reproduced  in 

they  have  ipread  throu^out  London.    In  coniequenee  of  the  the  royal  houiehold  of  England;  and  dnce.  In  obedience  to 

great  value  of  the  litca  on  which  they  are  aometiioa  built,  to  the  qniit  of  teudaliim,  the  great  offices  of  the  £nt  had  been 

which  must  be  added  the  coat  of  the  housea  pulled  down  to  made  hereditary,  the  great  officei  of  the  MCaDd  were  made 

make  way  for  them,  the  qucation  of  eipenje  in  nulerial  and  hereditary  alio,  and  were  thenceforth  held  by  the  grtnteta  and 

lich  decoration  hai  not  alwayi  been  worth  conaideiing,  10  that  their  deicendanti  1*  grand-ierjeintiea  of  the  crown.    The  con- 

troniagH  in  tlone,  with  the  diuic  ordira  brought  in  with  ictiuencc  wai  that  they  pascd  out  of  immeditle  relation  to  the 

many  varietia  of  deiign,  have  given  the  character  of  a  palace  practical  conduct  of  adain  eiihtr  in  both  Male  and  court  or  in 

to  a  Uructure  in  which  none  of  the  roomi  eiceedi  the  modest  the  one  or  the  other  of  them.    The  steward  and  chamberlain  of 

height  of  10  ft.     The  incrcuing  demand  for  these,  however,  England  were  lupencded  In  their  pohtical  funcliom  by  Ihe 

ihowi  that  they  meet,  90  far  ai  their  accommodation  and  comfort  juiliciar  and  trcaiuier  of  England,  aod  in  their  domatic  lunctiom 

are  concerned,  the  wanu  and  taitci  of  the  \ippa  and  middle  by  the  (lewaid  and  chamberlaia  of  the  bouiehold.    The  mamhal 

clanei.    In  some  of  the  London  itreeti.  where  ihopl  ooxpy  the  of  En^and  took  the  place  of  the  constable  of  F  "(['■"''  in  tha 

ground  floor,  a  far  finer  type  of  house  hai  been  erected  than  tbit  royal  palace,  and  waa  aModiied  allh  him  tn  the  command  of 

which  could  have  been  afforded  for  the  ■hopkecpcr'i  rc^denca  the  n^  armio.    In  due  aniCM,  however,  the  manhalihip  ai 

above,  ai  in  old  timei,  la  that  London  promiiei  in  (inM  to  Weil  ai  the  mnslableship  bcouDC  baeditaiy,  and,  althou^  the 

become  a  dty  of  palaces.    The  lame  chaiige  in  the  aspect*  of  comtabte  and   marshal   of   Rntfand   retained   their  iniUtary 

its  itrceli  his  long  been  evident  in  Puis,  but  there  b  one  future  authority  until  a  comparativdy  late  period,  the  dutiei  they  had 

in  the  latter  dty  which  haa  never  yet  found  iti  way  into  London,  lucceiiively  perionned  about  the  palace  had  been  long  before 

Duch  10  the  turpriie  of  French  viuton,  vii.  the  ptrle-CKibi,  tramfened  to  the  mailer  of  the  bone,    la  theie  drcumataiKzs 

through  whidi  the  occupanta  of  the  houie  can  in  wet  weather  the  holderi  of  the  ori^nal  gnat  offices  of  state  and  the  homehold 

drive  and  be  landed  in  a  covered  hall  or  vestibule.   This  requirei,  ceased  to  attend  the  court  except  on  occasions  of  extraordinary 

of  course,  a  imall  court  II  the  back.  lO  small  that  one  wonders  ceremony,  ind  their  representatives  dther  by  inheritance  or  by 

sometimes  bow  it  is  poasible  for  the  ouiiage  to  turn  round  in  it.  special  ^ipouument  have  ever  since  contlnaed  to  appear  at 

The  pBrlt^Kl•irl  also,  from  its  dimensioaa,  is  a  feature  of  more  cotonationi  and  some  oibei  public  solemaitla,  such  ai  the 

importance  than  the  ordinary  street  doorway,  even  when  a  opening  of  the  parliament  or  trials  by  the  House  ■d  Lords.' 

portico  oi  some  kind  Is  added;  on  the  olher  band,  the  strict  The  materiala  available  for  a  biilory  of  the  Entfish  royal 

regulations  in  Paris  as  regards  the  projection  ol  coniiccs  and  houiehold  are  somewhat  scanty  and  obscure.     The  (arljcsl 

other  decoralive  accessories  lives  to  the  stranger  the  appeataace  record  relating  10  It  is  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  and  is  contained 

of  monotony  in  their  design,  which  certainly  canmt  be  said  of  in  the  Bliui  Bm*  ef  Hi  Euitjutr.    It  enumerates  the  varioua 

the  housca  in  flat!  latdy  built  m  London.    Within  recent  yean  iomata  of  the  king's  palace  and  the  daily  allowances  made  to 

an  old  English  feature,  known  as  the  bow-window,  has  been  them  at  the  period  at  which  it  was  comiriled.    Hence  it  aflord* 

introduced  into  Paris,  the  primary  object  of  which  does  not  valuableevidenceof  iheantiquilyand  telativeimportanceol  the 

aeem  yet  to  have  been  thoroughly  understood  by  the  French  court  offices  lo  irtiiih  it  refer*,  notwithstanding  thai  It  ia  silent 

architect.    An  English  bow-window,  by  its  shght  projection  in  as  to  the  functjoni  and  formal  subordination  of  the  persons  who 

front  of  the  main  wall,  increases  greatly  the  amount  of  light  filled  them.*    In  addition  to  this  record  we  have  a  series  of  fsr 

entering  the  room,  and  it  is  generally  placed  between  solid  piers  later,  but  for  the  meat  part  equally  meacte,  documents  bearing 

of  stone  or  brick.     The  French  arcbitecta,  however,  project  more  or  leu  directly  on  Ihe  constilulioo  ol  the  royal  household, 

their  piers  on  immense  corbels,  and  then  aink  thdr  iriodows  andeilendlng.  with  longintervals.fiom  therdgnof  Edwardlll. 

with  deep  external  reveals,  so  Ihst  no  benefit  accrues  to  the  to  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.*    Among  Ihem,  however,  are 

room,  so  far  as  the  increaied  hght  is  concerned.    In  Paris,  since  what  are  known  ai  the  Blaili  Book  of  Oh  BnttkM  and  the 

1000,  there  has  baen  a  tendency  to  introduce  a  style  ol  dc^  in  Slahila  0}  Eitlam,  Ihe  first  compiled  in  the  rdgn  ol  Edward  IV. 

French  houses  which  is  known  aa  "  I'art  DOuvean,"  a  style  and  the  second  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  from  which  a  good 

which  commenced  in  furniture  as  a  reaction  against  the  revival  deal  of  detsiled  information  may  be  gathered  concendng  the 

«l  the  Empire  and  Louia  XIV.  and  XVL  periods,  and  wai  then  amngemenis  of  the  court  in  ihr  ijth  and  ifith  cenlutia.    The 

extended  to  house  fronts;  this  style  hi*  unfortunatdy  spread  SlahiU:  ^  Eitiam  were  meant  for  the  practical  fuidantr  meidy 

through  the  various  towns  in  France  and  apparently  to  Germany,  of  those  who  were  it^ionsible  for  the  tood  order  and  the  suflkient 

again  as  a  reaction  against  the  formal  classic  style  of  the  latter  supply  of  the  loverdgn's  household  at  the  time  they  were  lasocd. 

half  of  the  ifllh  century.     It  is  probable  that  in  Italy  and  Spain  _          ,               ji,.i.,ji 

'■  l-gn  n.nivHii  "    m.v  mrrl  w.'lh  Ihi-  umr  •iim.    .nH  InrTh.  officers  o(  SUtC  Sod  (he  bouirhDld  whom  we  have 

isnnouveau      may  mm  wiin  me  same  succoi  ana  lor  ine  itotioned  do  ooc  of  couise  e»h.iin  the  caukcue  of 

same  reasons,  so  that  m  the  latter  country  II  will  be  a  revival,  ,„  Buicd  those  only  who*  nmnv-'i—Tr^  «ni 

with  modifications,  of  the  well.known  Churrigueresque  style.  the  court  and  fuDctknunn  «  iIh 
the  most  debased  Rococo  style  which  has  ever  existed.     In 
England  it  has  never  met  with  any  response.               (R.  F.  S.) 
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the  general  lyslem  of  government  ipiang  from,  1  in  qunilan  Is  enriiltd  Ouiiiiiiui  Dommi  lUtu  A 


I  HaUam  (JfilUll  jtfB.  L  181  «.>,  Freeman  (NoniuKi 
■eq..  and  v,  426  Kq.)  and  Stubis  (Cnul.  HiiL  i.  543, 
be  able  hioudf  tt>  Sll  io  the  details  of  the  ovtUne  we 
1  in  quMlan  Is  enriiltd  CtitOihilia  Domv  Bipi  it 
■1,  and  li  piinud  by  Ktame  (Uier  Niiir  Seaaarii, 
It  w  analyKl  h^  Slubbs  IComit.  Hiit.  voL  L  note  a, 

M  ^  OriniaKca  tmi  Ktrtlatinu  for  Uk  CHrmmiwI  ^ 
u^M,  mail  iM  DwrtUifiuhtm  Kimt  Edward  III.  K 

us  ™™«-,     . .  ..— _J«irfO«wiijlfBi7,print«dfortheSaei«yo(AolhiHaries, 

.  «».u.:n...  (London.  iTOo).  See  also  Pegge'i  CtirMia,  publnbnl  oinly  btfora 
f"P^"  ind  partly  \E«thi.vdumeLirndCarti4?.^«rtl~->  it  JnhT 
tbepetsonal  aH>..to^.piiblUKd  in  ila«.  te*  and  CarUd*,  boinw,  dsa)  wkfc 
.ki^i.u     lo    SI111II  mil  laii|iilii  111  |iiiiiiiiiii  HlThi  11  |i1  iilaH[ihiiiil 


and  centred  in,  the  royal  household.    The  loverdgn's  domestic*  ProamUomitmi.ti^  li  pnoted  by  H«me  {LOir  Ni. 

were  his  offialm  of  stale,  and  the  Leading  di^lariea  of  the  '■  «' "l'-    ''  "  ""'l™^  ^  Slubbi  (C«j(.  But.  - 
palace  wen  the  ptindpil  administrators  of  the  kingdom.    The        f^  CtBxtiau  rf  Ordimaica  tmd  HtftaUfiu  for  On 

royal  household  itself  had,  in  lis  turn,  grown  out  of  an  earlier  and  It,  Koytl  HoiuohM.  --'-  -  "' —  »— —  *—-■->-■ 

more  primirive  injtiluiion.     It  took  its  rise  in  the  amUaliu  KimViOmmn"^ 

described  by  Tadlui.  the  chosen  band  of  umila  or  companiona  JiS"™! '^J; 

who.  when  the  Roman  historian  wrote,  constituted  the  personal  chtmht.j 

fallairin|,inp«acei*wellaainwar,of theTeutoulcdiiefUla.   Id  aawUaad 
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But  the  Black  Book  of  the  HousekoU,  besides  being  a  sort  of 
treatise  on  princely  maignificence  generally,  professes  to  be  baaed 
on  the  regulations  established  for  the  governance  of  the  court  by 
Edward  III.,  who,  it  afi&rms,  was  '*  the  first  setter  of  certeynties 
among  his  domesticall  meyne,  upon  a  grounded  rule"  and 
whose  palace  it  describes  as  "  the  house  of  very  polide  and 
flowre  of  England  ";  and  it  may  therefore  possibly,  and  even 
probably,  take  us  back  to  a  period  much  more  remote  than  that 
at  which  it  was  actually  put  together.'  Various  orders,  returns 
and  accounts  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  Charies  I., 
Charles  II.,  and  William  and  Mary  throw  considerable  lig^t  on 
the  organization  of  particular  sections  of  the  royal  household  in 
times  nearer  to  our  own.*  Moreover,  there  were  several  parlia- 
mentary inquiries  into  the  e3q>enses  of  the  royal  household  in 
connexion  with  the  settlement  or  reform  of  the  dvil  list  during 
the  reigns  of  George  III.,  George  IV.  and  William  IV.*  But  they 
add  little  or  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  what 
was  then  its  historical  as  distinguished  from  its  contemporary 
aspects.  So  much,  indeed,  is  this  the  case  that,  on  the  acceuion 
of  Queen  Victoria,  Chamberlayne's  Present  State  of  BngUuidf 
which  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  officials  at  the  court  of  Queen 
Anne,  was  described  by  Lord  Melbourne  the  prime  minister  as  the 
"  only  authority  "  which  the  advisers  of  the  crown  could  find  for 
their  assistance  in  determining  the  appropriate  constitution  and 
dimensions  of  the  domestic  establishment  of  a  queen  regnant.^ 

In  its  main  outlines  the  existing  organization  of  the  royal 
household  is  essentially  the  same  as  it  was  under  the  Tudors  or 
the  Plantagenets.  It  is  now,  as  it  was  then,  divided  into  three 
principal  departments,  at  the  head  of  which  are  severally  the 
lord  steward,  the  lord  chamberlain  and  the  master  of  the  horse, 
and  the  respective  provinces  of  which  may  be  generally  described 
as  "  below  stairs,"  "  above  stairs  "  and  "  out  of  doors."  The 
duties  of  these  <^cials,  and  the  various  officers  under  their 
charge  are  dealt  with  in  the  articles  under  those  headings.  When 
the  reigning  sovereign  is  a  queen,  the  royal  household  is  in  some 
other  reelects  rather  differently  arranged  from  that  of  a  king  and 
a  queen  consort.  When  there  is  a  king  and  a  queen  consort  there 
is  a  separate  establishment  "  above  stairs  "  and  "  out  of  doors  " 
for  the  queen  consort.  She  has  a  lord  chamberlain's  department 
of  her  own,  and  all  the  ladies  of  the  court  from  the  mistress  of  the 
robes  to  the  maids  of  honour  are  in  her  service.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  the  two  establishments 
were  combined,  and  on  the  whole  considerably  reduced.  On  the 
accession  of  Edward  VII.  the  dvil  list  was  again  reconstituted; 
and  while  the  household  of  the  king  and  his  consort  became  larger 
than  during  the  previous  reign,  there  was  a  tendency  towards 
increased  efficiency  by  abolishing  certain  offices  which  were 
either  redundant  or  unnecessary. 

The  royal  households  of  such  of  the  continental  monarchies 
of  Europe  as  have  had  a  continuous  history  from  medieval  times 
resemble  in  general  outlines  that  described  above.    There  are, 

1  Liber  niger  domus  Regis  Edvoard  IV.  and  Ordinances  for  ike 
Houiekold  made  at  Eltham  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  King  Henry 
VIII. ,  A  D.  J 5 26,  are  the  titles  of  these  two  documents.  The  eariier 
documents  printed  in  the  same  collection  are  Household  of  King 
Edward  III.  in  Peace  and  War  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  rei^n;  Ordinances  of  the  Household  of  Kinf,  Henry  I V. 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  reign,  AJ>.  14SS*  and  ArtuJes  ordained 
by  King  Henry  VII.  for  the  Regulation  of  h*s  Household,  a  J>.  1494. 

*  The  Book  of  the  Household  of  Queen  Elieabeth  as  it  was.  ordained 
in  the  forty-third  year  of  her  Keigi%  delivered  to  our  Sovereign  Lord 
King  James,  Gfc,  is  simply  a  list  of  officers'  -names  and  allowances. 
It  seems  to  have  been  drawn  -up  under  the  curious  drcumstances 
referred  to  in  Archaeologia  (xii.  80-8^).  For  the  rest  of  these 
documents  see  Ordinances  and  Regulations,  &c.,  pp.  399,  340,  347, 
35^.  368  and  380. 

*  Burke's  celebrated  Act  "  for  enabling  His  Majesty  to  discharge 
the  debt  contracted  upon  the  civil  list,  and  for  preventing  the  same 
from  being  in  arrcar  for  the  future,  &c.,"  22  ueo.  III.  c.  82,  was 
passed  in  1782.     But  it  was  foreshadowed  in  his  great  speech  on 

Economical  Reform "  delivered  two  years  before.  Smce  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  select  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  have  reported  on  the  civil  list  and  royal  household  in 
1803^  1804,  1815.  1831  and  1901. 

*Torrcns's  Memoirs  of  William,  second  Viscount  Melbourne, 
iL  303. 


common  to  many^'^certaln  great  offices,  whkh  have  beoooK^ 

in  course  of  time,  merdy  titular  and  sometimes  bcnditaiy. 

In  most  cases,  as  the  name  of  the  office  would  suggest,  they  woe 

held  by  those  who  discharged  personal  functions  about  the 

sovereign.    Gradually,  in  ways  or  for  reasons  whkh  might  vaiy 

in  each  individual  case,  the  office  alone  survived,  the  duties  other 

ceasing  to  be  necessary,  or  being  transferred  to  officers  of  less 

exalted  station  and  permanently  attached  to  the  sovere^'s 

household.     For  example,  in  Prussia,  there  are  certain  great 

titular  officers,  such  as  the  Oberstmarschall  (great  diamberlaizi); 

the  Oberst jigermeister  (grand  master  of  the  hunt) ;  the  Obetsi- 

schenk  (grand   cup-bearer)  and   the   Obersttruchaeas  (grand 

carver),  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  also  departments  which 

correspond,  to  a  great  extent — both  as  to  offices  and  their 

duties — ^to  those  of  the  household  of  the  En^Ush  sovereigns. 

This  is  a  feature  which  must  necessarily  be  reproduced  in  any 

monarchical  country,  whatever  the  date  of  its  foundatioa. 

to  a  more  or  less  limited  extent,  and  varying  in  its  constitotioo 

with  the  needs  or  customs  of  the  particular  countries. 

See  also  Loan  Steward;  Lord  Chambbruun:  Master  or  to 
HoRSB;  Privy  Pursb;  and  Civu,  List. 

HOUSBU  the  English  nam^,  until  the  time  of  the  Refonnatioo, 
for  the  Eucharist.  The  word  in  O.  Eng.  was  k^Uel.  Its  proper 
meaning  Is  "  sacrifice,"  and  thus  'the  word  kund  appears  in 
Ulfilas'  (jothic  version  of  Matt.  ix.  13,  **  I  will  have  uMrcy  and 
not  sacrifice."  The  ultimate  origin  is  doubtfuL  The  New 
Englisk  Dictionary  connects  it  with  a  Teutonic  stem  meami^ 
"  holy  ";  from  which  is  derived  the  litbuanian  saoeiUas,  and 
Lettish  swits,  Skeat  refers  it  to  a  root  meaning  **  to  kiU," 
which  may  connect  it  with  Gr.  Kohmw, 

H0U89LEBK,  Sempervitumf  a  genus  of  ornamental  evcigTBca 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Crassvlaceae.  Abntf 
30  spedes  are  known  in  gardens,  some  of  whkh  are  hardy 
perennial  herbs,  and  grow  well  in  dry  or.  rocky  situatioos;t]ie 
others  are  evergreen  shrubs  or  tmdershrubs,  fit  only  for  cultivatioa 
in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  The  genus  Stmpatinm 
is  distinguished  from  the  neariy  allied  Sedum  by  having  more 
than  five  (about  12)  petals,  and  by  the  ^ands  at  the  base  of  the 
ovary  being  ladniated  if  present.  The  common  housek^, 
S.  tectorum  (CSer.  Hauswundf  Fr^  joubarbe),  is  often  nwt  with  ia 
Britain  on  roofs  of  outhouses  and  wall-tops,  but  is  not  a  native. 
Originally  it  was  indigenous  in  the  Alps,  but  it  is  now  widely 
dispersed  in  Europe,  and  has  been  introduced  into  America. 
The  leaves  are  thick,  fleshy  and  succulent,  and  are  arranged 
in  the  form  of  a  rosette  lying  dose  to  the  soiL  The  plant  pro- 
pagates itself  by  offsets  on  all  sides,  so  that  it  forms  after  a  tine 
a  dense  cushion  or  aggregation  of  rosettes.  The  flowering  ttem, 
which  is  of  rather  rare  occurrence,  is  about  x  ft.  high,  reddish, 
cylindrical  and  succulent,  and  ends  in  a  levd-topped  cyme,  re* 
flexed  at  the  drcimiference,  of  reddish  flowers,  which  blooa 
from  June  to  September.  The  houseleek  has  been  known 
variously  as  the  houselick,  homewort  or  great  houadedu  Seium 
acre  (stone-crop)  is  styled  the  little  housdeA.  In  Germany  it  is 
sometimes  called  Donnerhrqutf  from  bdng  suf^posed  to  protect 
the  hoxise  on  which  it  grows  from  thunder.  The  leaves  are  said  to 
contain  maUc  add  in  considerable  quantity,  and  have  been  eatca 
as  salad,  like  Portulaca.  5.  ^utinosusm  and  5.  baUamifermm, 
natives  respectivdy  of  Madeira  and  the  Canary  T«i«fwU  oootaia 
a  very  viscous  substance  in  large  quantity,  and  are  used  for  the 
preparation  of  bird-lime;  fishermen  in  Madeira,  after  dipping 
their  nets  in  an  alkaline  solution,  rub  them  with  this  substance, 
rendering  them  as  tough  as  leather.  5.  mantanMrn,  indignons 
in  Central  Europe,  according  to  Gmdin,  causes  violent  pnr^nr* 
S.  arboreum,  r6  /ifya  de^wor  of  Dioscorides,  b  tmjAoytd  ia 
Cyprus,  the  East,  and  northern  Africa  as  an  external  remedy  for 
malignant  ulcers,  inflammations  and  bums,  and  Internal^  for 
mucous  discharges. 

HOUSING.  The  housing  of  the  poorer  daases  has  becoase 
a  pressing  problem  in  all  populous  Western  countries,  and  kas 
engaged,  in  a  varying  but  constandy  increasing  measure,  the 
attention  of  legislative  and  administrative  bodies  and  of  phfl- 
anthropic  individuaU  and  societies.    The  general  latcfctt  «ii 
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tigmliitfd  by  an  tnternationAl  Congreas  beld  ib  London  in  1907. 
lite  Recognition  of  the  problem  is  due  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
science  of  public  healtl^  the  rise  el  which  dates  from  the  second 
quarter  of  the  igth  century;  and  in  the  second  instance  to  the 
growth  of  urban  populations  consequent  on  the  devdopment 
of  manufacturing  industries  and  of  trading  and  transporting 
agendes,  both  of  which  tend  to  mass  increasing  numbers  of  people 
in  convenient  centres.  To  have  a  dear  view  of  the  subject  it 
Is  necessary  to  distinguish  these  factors  and  their  respective 
influence  upon  the  problem.  Urban  congestion  is  quite  secondary, 
and  only  important  because  and  so  far  as  it  has  a  prejudicial 
effect  upon  health  and  strength.  Further,  the  requirements  on 
the  sdentific  side,  made  on  behalf  of  public  health,  are  of  very 
much  wider  application  and  more  expansive  than  those  which 
arise  from  the  mere  growth  of  urban  population.  That  is  obvious 
at  once  from  the  fact  that  they  extend  to  rural  housing,  which 
has  indeed  become  a  prominent  featuro  of  the  question  in 
recent  years.  To  ascribe  the  housing  problem  to  the  "  factory 
system/'  as  some  writers  have  done,  is  to  put  forward  an  in- 
adequate  and  misleading  view  of  iL  It  is,  in  fact,  partiailarly 
acute  in  some  places  totaUy  devoid  of  factories  and  least  acute 
in  some  purely  factory  towns.  If  the  factory  system  were 
abolished  with  all  its  effects  the  hoxising  question  would  remain. 
But  there  is  a  more  important  distinction  than  extent  of  applica- 
tion. The  requirements  of.  public  health  are  indeterminate  and 
interminable;  knowledge  increases,  or  rather  changes,  and  the 
standard  constantly  rises.  It  is  the  changing  standard  which 
gives  most  trouble;  housing  at  one  period  thought  good  enough 
is  presently  condemned.  Fifty  years  ago  no  house  existed 
which  would  satisfy  modem  sanitary  standards,  and  the  mansions 
of  the  great  were  in  some  respects  inferior  to  the  worst  quarters 
to-day.  And  to  this  process  there  is  no  end.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  urban  congestion  might  cease  to  be  a  difficulty  at 
alL  That  actually  happens  in  particular  towns  where  the 
population  is  stationary  or  diminishing.  One  whole  nation 
(France)  has  already  reached  that  point,  and  others  are  moving 
towards  it  at  varying  rates.  But  even  where  the  supply  of 
houses  exceeds  the  demand  and  many  stand  empty,  the  housing 
problem  remains;  condemnation  of  existing  accommodation 
continues  and  the  effort  to  provide  superior  houses  goes  on.  In 
other  words,  there  are  two  main  aspects  of  the  housing  question, 
quality  and  quantity;  they  touch  at  various  points  and  interact, 
but  they  are  essentiaUy  distinct.  The  problem  of  quantity  may 
be  "  solved,"  that  of  quality  has  no  finality. 
'  The  importance  attached  to  housing  is  much  enhanced  by 
the  general  tendency  to  la^  stress  on  the  material  conditions 
of  life,  which  characterizes  the  present  age.  Among  material 
conditions  environment  takes  a  leading  place,  largely  under  the 
influence  of  the  theory  of  evolution  in  a  popular  and  probably 
erroneous  form;  and  among  the  factors  of  environment  the 
home  assumes  a  more  and  more  prominent  position.  There  is 
reason  in  this,  for  whatever  other  provision  be  made  for  work 
or  recreation  the  home  is  after  all  the  place  where  people  spend 
most  of  their  time.  Life  begins  there  and  generally  ends  there. 
At  the  beginning  of  life  the  whole  time  is  spent  there  and  home 
conditions  are  of  paramount  importance  to  the  young,  whose 
physical  welfare  has  become  the  object  of  increasing  care.  But 
the  usual  tendency  to  run  to  extremes  has  asserted  itself.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  it  is  extremdy  difficult  to  raise  the 
character  and  condition  of  those  who  live  in  thoroughly  bad 
home  surroundings,  and  that  an  indispensable  or  preliminary 
step  is  to  improve  the  dwelling.  But  if  in  pursuit  of  this  object 
other  considerau'ons  are  lost  sight  of,  the  result  is  failure.  Bad 
bousing  is  intimatdy  connected  with  poverty;  it  is,  indeed, 
largdy  a  question  of  poverty  now  that  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  housing  is  understood  and  the  effects  of  the  latter 
are  recognized.  The  poorest  people  live  under  the  worst  housing 
conditions  because  they  are  the  cheapest;  the  economic  factor 
governs  the  situation.  Poverty  again  is  associated  with  bad 
habits,  with  dirt,  waste,  idleness  and  vice,  both  as  cause  and 
as  effect.  These  factors  cannot  be  separated  in  real  life;  they 
set  and  react  upon  each  other  in  such- a  way  that  it  is  impossible 


to  disentani^  their  respective  shares  in  producing  physical 
and  moral  evQs.  To  lay  all  responsibility  upon  the  structural 
environment  is  an  error  constantly  exposed  by  experience. 
•  Defective  quality  embraces  some  or  all  of  the  following 
conditions— darkness,  bad  air,  damp,  dirt  and  dilapidation. 
Particular  insanitary  conditions  independent  of  the  structure 
are  often  associated,  namdy  defects  of  water-supply,  drainage, 
excrement  and  house  refuse  removal,  back-yards  and  surround- 
ing ground;  they  contribute  to  dirt,  damp  and  bad  air.  De- 
fective quantity  produces  hij^  rents  and  overcrowding,  both  of 
which  have  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  health;  the  one  by  diminish- 
ing  expenditure  on  other  necessaries,  the  other  by  fouling  the 
atmo^here  and  promoting  the  spread  of  infectious  illness. 
The  phjrsical  effects  of  these  conditions  have  been  demon- 
strated by  comparative  statistics  of  mortality  general  and 
special;  among  the  latter  particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  mortality 
of  infants,  that  from  consumption  and  from  "  zymotic  "  diseases. 
The  statistical  evidence  has  been  especially  directed  to  the 
effects  of  overcrowding,  which  can  be  stated  with  greater  pre- 
cision than  other  insanitary  conditions.  It  generally  t^es  the 
form  of  comparing  the  death-rates  of  different  areas  having  widdy 
contrasted  densities  of  population  or  proportions  of  persons 
to  a  given  ^Mice.  It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  any  of  these 
figures,  which  have  been  produced  in  great  abimdance.  They 
broadly  establish  a  connexion  between  density  and  mortality; 
but  the  inference  that  the  connexion  can  be  reduced  to  a  precise 
numerical  statement  and  that  the  difference  of  mortality  shown 
is  all  due  to  overcrowding  or  other  housing  conditions  is  highly 
falladotis.  Many  other  factors  ought  to  be  taken  into  accoimt, 
such  as  the  age-distribution  of  the  population,  the  birth-rate, 
the  occupations,  means,  character  and  habits  of  the  people, 
the  geographical  situation,  the  number  of  public  institutions, 
hospitals,  workhouses,  asylums  and  so  forth.  The  falladous 
use  of  vital  statistics  for  the  purpose  of  proving  some  particular 
point  has  become  so  conunon  that  it  is  necessary  to  enter  a 
warning  against  them;  the  subject  of  housing  is  a  popular 
fidd  for  the  exercise  of  that  art,  though  there  is  no  need  of  it. 

The  actual  state  of  housing  in  different  countries  and  localities, 
the  efforts  made  to  deal  with  it  by  various  agendes,  the  sub- 
sidiary points  which  arise  in  connexion  with  it  and  the  results 
attained— all  these  heads  embrace  such  a  vast  mass  of  facts 
that  any  attempt  to  treat  them  fully  in  detail  would  run  to 
inordinate  length.  It  must  suffice  to  review  the  more  salient 
points;  and  the  most  convenient  way  of  doing  so  is  to  deal 
first  with  Great  Britain,  which  has  led  the  way  historically 
in  extent  of  need,  in  its  recognition  and  in  efforts  to  meet  it, 
adding  some  notes  upon  other  countries,  in  which  the  question 
is  of  nnore  recent  date  and  for  which  less  information  is  available. 

Thx  United  Kingoox 
The  importance  of  housing  and  the  need  of  improvement 
had  by  1909  received  public  recognition  in  £n|^nd  for  nearly 
70  years,  a'  period  coindding  almost  exactly  with  the  systematk 
study  of  sanitation  or  public  health.  The  active  movement 
definitely  began  about  184Z  with  voluntary  effort  in  which 
Lord  Shaftesbury  was  the  most  prominent  and  active  figure. 
The  motive  was  philanthropic  and  the  object  was  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  It  took  the  form  of 
sodeties;  one  was  the  "  Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving 
the  Dwellings  of  the  Industrial  Classes,"  incorporated  in  xS4S 
but  founded  in  1841;  another  was  the  "Sodety  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,"  originally  the 
"Labourers'  Friend  Sodety,"  of  which  the  Prince  Consort 
became  president.  That  fact  and  the  statement  of  the  Society 
concerning  improved  housing  that  "  the  moral  were  almost 
equal  to  the  physical  benefits,"  sufficiently  prove  that  public 
interest  in  the  subject  and  a  grasp  of  its  significance  already 
existed  at  that  date.  Legislation  followed  not  long  after  and 
has  continued  at  intervals  ever  since. 

£cft^a/«m.— Twenty-dght  Housing  and  Health  Acts,  passed 
between  1851  and  1903,  are  enumerated  by  Mr  Dewsaup,  whose 
moooj^aph  on  77b«  flMUMf  P^ipNm  M  EgfCoMf  is  the  f  uUest  anooot 
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d  Ihe  ubjcct  publiihcd.  TlicGnt  wu  ttKShiftHburv  Act  if  iSsi 
fv  the  CftablilhiDcnr  of  ladEiai-hcxiaH  fur  [he  wofkini  cUun; 
the  luc  wu  the  Houung  ot  x£c  Worldng  CIuki  Ad  of  19OJ.  TKc 
ShlFtctbury  Act  had  in  view  the  pravinon  by  local  authHilift  of 

of  •ingle  penoEu,  mile  ajuL  fenule,  thodgh  iimiia  were  alio  con- 
■oiipbted.  1e  hi  iccniiipanieil  In  the  >u»  yar  by  another  un, 
DOC  included  in  the  liA  of  tmoIV'CaBhti  fcf  the  Kgdlatioii  and  control 
o(  csDiDKHi  tadtiiit-lwuia,  fnm  vhidi  Mr  DewHop  iBuoublv 
infen  dm  the  objeci  of  Lord  Sbaftabury,  who  Implnd 
waa  tin  aepinitton  of  the  caaual  aad  dJanderiy  oua  fi-,. 
comnKia  lodtint-luuaca  fnm  the  nore  rnibrly  employed 
TWKtable  *ontn  who  wen  iometinea  dnven  to  uae  their 
lack  of 'other  aecoiiunadatlon.  At  aoy  late  thla  early  IsiflAtion 
embodied  the  priodple  of  dUfeiHtla]  tnatment  and  ahowetra  [rsip 
ol  the  pcDblem  not  alwaya  vlaiUe  in  later  pnccdun.  The  tnoit 
Important  of  the  HibacqueDt  acta  were  thnae  of  iSjJand  t866,  both 
Intended  to  eocoarafe  private  entcrpclie  In  the  provwon  of  worlcinE- 
cUh  dwellinEi:  IheTorren  Act  oTttU  (Art&au'  and  Labaurcn' 
Dvellinfi  Acij  for  the  udprovenent  or  demolition  of  exislmff 
bnildinEi^thrCnia  Ai:tof  i^S  (Anliana' and  Laboutcta'  Dmllinn 
[oprovcnient  Act),  for  enendliw  that  proccia  to  hffer  arcaa;  the 
Public  Health  Act  ol  iS7s:IbcHoiiilacof  the  WorldoKOaiKi  Act 
of  t&95  followiniE  the  report  of  the  Royal  ConmiiiioBoa  the  Houiine 
gf  the  Workinc  CIuki.  of  whkh  Klnf  Edward,  then  piinu  3 
Waln,w>i  a  member;  iheH<^Li>ii«D(i1ieWi»kii»CljiHeaA«o( 
■  800!  the  Public  Health  (London)  Ad  of  itai.  "Hie  am  of  1S7S 
(Publk  Health],  of  i«9a  and  of  1891  aie  uUI  fn  lonx.   Tbe  ilsiy  of 


IS  dweUingi  by  de- 
af DEV  oius.  The 
unidnal  action.  W) 


inst  bad  houiing  cooditioiu  t 
u  extended  by  Mibmiueot  act 
[  in  [he  Cidb  Act  of  1S75  lor 


Royal  CommtHion  ol  iSS;  and  the 
endini  and  coruolid^tiiiK  prcvioui 

The  laws  In  opcnCian  at  the  bcgfnnlni  ol  1909  wece  the 
Public  Heal[h  Acta  ol  iS;;  and  1S91  (London),  ai  amended  by 
lubsequent  minor  loeasurM,  and  Ihe  Houiing  of  the  Working 
Clauea  Aci  ol  i^,  amended  in  iS«4>  'V  uid  'Qoi-  The 
Public  Health  Acta  place  upon  the  local  laiuiaiy  miharity 

diaining  and  cleaning  of  Itreetj,  removal  of  houK  refuse  and 
building  ol  houses,  Includingi 


3wded  S! 


lof  sa 


>oIin 


t  authoii 


powef  of  inspection,  ol  declaring  a  building 
habitation  and  of  dosing  it  by  order.  The  Housing  Acts  give 
more  eilended  power  to  the  local  authority  lo  demolish  in- 
tanitary  duellings  and  clear  whole  aieai  or  ■'  alums,"  and  al»o 

auch  clearance ;  Ihey  also  relain  the  older  pmvi«onJ  for  encoutag- 
lag  priytte  tDltrpiae  in  the  eraction  ol  luperior  dweUmga  foe 


(he  working  dane*.  The  pncadnra  fai  rValtm  vitb  umAxtf 
ptQpeiiy  under  ibeie  Acti  ii  too  latiicalc  to  fa*  tUled  is  drtai; 
but,  briefly,  there  are  two  wiyi  of  procmllBg.  la  lb  bat 
(he  local  authority,  on  rrrri-rint  frirmil  rnrnpTiInT  nf  iniiihulrhf 
area,  cause  an  Inipection  to  be  made  by  tbdr  moUcal  tOea, 
and  If  ihc  report  in  tbdr  opinion  juatifin  acUoo,  they  Bay 
-      '         "    ihich  la  niballted  U  Ihe 


Local  Goven 
Utis£ed,  issu 
by  a  special  i 


.    Tbel 


a  provisional  order,  which  haa  to  hie  caBhiBud 
of  parliament,  under  which  the  loeal  authority 
demoliih  the  houiea  cancemed  afta  piyiai 
compcniaiiontolbeawnera.  ThiipiDCcdurc.  which  iiiuthomid 
by  pan  i.  of  the  act  of  iSgo,  It  obviouily  both  cnndnoiii  ai 
cosily.  The  lecond  my,  provided  lor  by  psit  tL  of  the  Kt, 
it  much  simpler  and  leu  anbliioui;  it  only  applies  to  w^lt 
houses  or  groups  of  bouiei.    The  medlul  officer  in.thc  coont 


n  habiution;  the  hxal  ulhgritr 
xve  ooticea  on  the  owncn  to  icpiit 
Failing  a       " 


I  order  (or  clotin|  the  hoiueicaD  beobtiiaedi 
and  II  nothing  is  done  at  Ihe  end  of  three  nhmUB  u  aidft  Ik 
demolitinn  on  be  made.  Buildiiigi  injurioui  by-reoionolllidi 
obttruclive  character  (r.f,  bomo  bidlt  back  to  back  n  *■  la 
be  without  through  venlibtioD  uid  (smnKUiljr  called  **  bach-M- 
back  "  houses)  can  be  dealt  with  in  a  limilar  maiuwt.  Soul 
areas  containing  groups  of  objectionable  hoiuea  of  either  tied 
may  be  made  the  aufajcct  of  an  iraprovtincnt  achcme,  u  abm. 
Wheie  aresB  ate  dealt  with  under  improvement  achenxs  Iben 
isa  certain  obligaiioD  10  re-bouse  tbe  peraonadiiplaced.  Buidiat 
■cheme*  are  provided  for  under  part  iii.  of  the  act.  Land  aif 
be  coEdpuljorily  purchased  for  the  purpoBe  and  Che  nmcy 
required  nuy  be  raised  by  loans  under  certain  cDnditiou.  Ike 
provisions  thus  sununariied  were  conaiderably  modiBtdhylk 
"  Housing,  Town  Planning.  &c.,  Act."pu)eda(  the  end  of  loe*. 
Ji  rendered  obligatoiy  (he  adoption  CpTeviDualy  poBiiHRl 
of  the  housing  provisions  (part  iii.)  of  the  act  of  itgo  by  Iml 
authorities,  simplified  the  procedure  for  (be  coapulsoiy  puchDC 
of  land  required  for  the  purpoae  and  ertended  the  f»*^i*tf«  Cor 
obtaining  loans.  It  further  gave  poorer  to  the  Local  Covennal 
Board  to  compel  local  authoriiiea  to  put  in  faux  the  act  of  i>90 
in  regard  both  to  existing  insanitary  housjnj  and  the  psuiiaiia 
of  new  housing.     " "'""  ~" —  ""   "  -  "" 


The  p 


>  faci 


lure  for  dealing 
tion  under  part 
The  general  intention  of  the 


.uthorities  and  partly  to  pro^ 

uthotitict  to  tike  action,    its  inwn-puiuu: 

LOled  below. 

£jfKljD/tftij/B/£aii.— TheefEcacyollawide.  .  __  _.,.  ,. 
<n  their  (dminiilration;  and  when  tbey  are  perminive  ui 
lependenc  on  the  energy  and  discretion  ol  loul  bodies  iboi 
dminisiiation  varies  greatly  in  different  localiiiei.  Tbai  hu 
icen  the  case  with  the  Brit^  bousing  and  health  law*,  and  ti 
<ne  cause  ol  dissatislaction  with  them.  But  id  the  aggR|alr 
hey  have  effected  very  great  improvement.  PubUc  actioa  bu 
hieHy  taken  effect  In  sanitary  reform,  which  includes  ihi 
irst  houring,  through  demolitioo  or  alleraliaa. 


,r  improved- 
>mpli5hed  is  not  generaDy  v 
demonstrated,  and  to  realite  it  local  knowledge, 
and  memory  are  needed.  The  delaili  of  tbe  slBT 
way  in  local  annals  and  official  reports,  and  uriitn 
■ct  are  usually  more  concerned  with  what  kai  sol 
lat  has  been  done.  Both  the  PubUc  Health  and  lb 
Li  have  had  a  share  1 


/■AoB.F.FfiUerCs. 

Fig.  ..;.-JeM 


Fig.  6— HAtel  de Ctuny,  Paris. 


Fif;.  7.  -Hotel  di!  Jacques  Ctcur.  Bourgcs.    Fapide, 


n>l.:F.F'ii:i!^Ce. 

Fig.  S. — Ha!f-Timbcre:I  House  at  IliUieshcim. 


rhcu.  F.  FrM  &•  Co. 

Fig,  10.— Spekc  Hall,  Near  LIvltihkiI. 


— ^roreton  Old  Hall,  Near  Conglcli 


Fig.  13. — Sloyns  Park,  Essex,  1580. 
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The  opnMioa  of  llw  foniwr  ii  ibw  ud  gimduil,  bat  <t  [>  com  inu- 
oia  inil  [u  more  gcoenl  thiD  that  of  the  Ullcr.  It  cmbnco 
tuny  defAiU  which  are  Dol  uiuilly  taken  into  account  ld  disciui- 
iag  boiiiinf ,  but  which  have  ai  much  bearing  on  the  heaJlhuieu 
of  the  home  ai  the  Unictuie  iueU.  The  Public  Health  Acti 
have  Further  had  ■  cenain  preventive  influence  in  laying  down 
a  ataddard  for  the  eiectioa  of  new  bouiei  by  the  ofdioary 


il  bui 


d  the  quotioD  of  n 


I  the  ilandaid  haa  risen,  and  building 

lent  light  and  air,  mch  ai  once  were  general,  have  now 
even!  years  been  Forbidden  alowst  everywhere.  Super- 
I  of  commerciaJ  building  ia,  in  fact,  vastly  moie  important 
the  erection  oF  dwellings  by  public  or  philanthropic  agencies, 
Lse  it  aSecti  a  vastly  larger  proportion  of  the  population, 
nflucnce  of  the  Public  Health  Acts  in  improving  the  condi- 

Icclrd  in  the  general  death-nle,  which  fell  steadily  in  the 
d  tUngdon  from  ii'i  per  leoo  in  1S7S  to  i5'4  per  1000 


HtcMiicry   Armt- — The    opcntioci    of    I 
■E  Kiiaptible  <4  beini  itattd  in  fi«uit>. 

. :._^.i .:„  i,  4rtiLibl*.    The  or 

picipal  Lodgidi'hoUKi 
practically  inoperative  and  little  or  aothin^ 
oiaoy  yean.  In  1S64.  ho«eve(,  Liverpool  1 
■  nd  enicRd  oa  the  policy  of  iaprovenuat 
imanitary  dwdlinga  m  a  coiuidenble  scale, 
by  R-hounng.  In  1W6  Claagow,  also  undn 
an  Icnpnnmiviit  Trun.  admabtend  by  the 

been  the eailieM Examples.  TheTo *— - 


froitcyt  did  not  pfodua 


wen  only  taken  uoder  tbu  act  m  respect  ol  -, —  ^ ,^  ui 

London  and  four  provincial  towns.  More  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  CroiB  Act  of  IB75,  whkh  was  intended  to  prooioCe  large  ioi- 

B  total  ana  of  Jl  acna  and  a  population  ci<  about  30/100  were 
undertaken. In LoditaiL;  and  II  schetnes  In  provincial  lowna.  By 
far  the  noK  Idportant  of  tbcse,  and  the  largest  sngle  scheme  ever 
undertaken,  was  ock  carrwl  out  in  fiirrhiiigham.  It  aHrcted  an 
area  of  91  acres  and  involved  a  net  cob  ol  ^io.ocd.  Altogether 
ln.twu.u  J^jnOfiaa  and  ^,000,000  woe  rmjied  for  impntvcmenr 
ecfarnies  under  those  acta.     AIir  Ibe   Kausing  Act  of  iSfO  the 

Leeda  USlyooo).  Mancheiter  (flBs.otxi).  Livwpool  ((178.000), 
SheSdcT  (£131,000],  Brigtilon  U111.000),  The  l.eldi  Khcme 
allecled  an  area  of  7!I  aavs,  which  *ias  cleared  at  a  njat  of  £500,000. 
In  London  the  area  ckared  was  raised  to  a  KKal  of  lot  acrea;  the 
gma  cost,  down  lo  March  jl,  190*,  was  b.41T,U7<  the  a«  cost 
f2.434.oq6,  and  the  number  of  persons  dispisced  4S-^S.  Glasgow 
haa  under  ita  Impro'veaieat  Trust  dsared  an  an  cf  U  acres  with 
a  population  ot  11,000. .  At  the  sane  tine  the  policy  of  dealing 
with  housea  uflfil  for  habitation  singly  or  in  small  rnsupa  by  com- 
peUing  owntfa  to  iopcova  tbea  us  been  punocd  by  a  certain 
aumbei  of  local  aucbotltlea.     ta  the  A  yean  ttg^-i^ai  action 

..  .... .. 1. in  resnict  of  about  5"o  bouKs 

e  and  souB  ouldde  l.ondon. 
1  «,746  housB,  17J10  were 
orders  were  obtained  againtt 
748.    These  Sguiea  do  not  in- 

._..BB  under  local  acts  and  Public 

L  la  Manchester,  between  tWj  and  UI0^  nearly  10.000 
ick"  houses  were  dosed  and  about  bmll  of  loem  re- 
DfieneiJ  aiBsr  reconstructioa.  Hull,  an  old  ssapon  town  with  a 
great  deal  ot  egremely  bad  bousing,  ha*  made  very  ^cctive  use  of 
Ehe  mrlbod  of  gradual  iaprwvnnent  and  haa  tranaformcd  its  wont 
areas  without  appcarhii  ui  any  list  of  impn '  — *■ '- 


Birmingham  and  other  p4aca,  and  has  been  itrongW 
Mr  i7&  NetdeMd  (Fritiat  Honnnt)  in  preterenn 

by  the  hitcr  tn  boyiog  up  i 

1907  Biramighain  dealt  with  4111  . 

lubitaiion;    17B0  wen  thoroupily  repaired,  looj  we 

■he  real  wen  under  notice  or  in  courae  of  repair  at  rhe  end  of  the 

period.     AmOfti  other  towns  which  have  adopted  Ihia  poliry  arc 

Liverpool.  CanTilF,  York,  Wairington  and  two  London  bOTOURhs. 

BmO^iu.—Oa  the  constnictive  side  the  operalion  d|  the  HouHng 
Acts  ha*  been  kas  extensive  and  much  leia  giDEtaL  In  London 


G  817 

alone  has  the  erection  of  worUng^eUia  dwrllingi  by  muudpal 
action  and  organised  private  enterprise  assumed  large  praportiona 
Philanthroptc  societies  wen  first  in  the  field  and  date  from  a  period 
anteriof  to  legislation,  which  however,  stimulated  their  activity  For 
many  years  ^  aflceding  fac^tlcL  Fourteen  organiaations  wen  in 
operation  in  Londtm  prior  to  iSvoandaoneof  them  on  a  large  scale; 
otben  have  aia»  been  formed.  The  earliest  waa  dke  Meuwiliun 
Association  for  Imptuving  the  [>wellinis  of  the  iBdusuisI  Clataea, 
whose  operatioas  data  Iran  18471  u  has  built  1441  teaeneoti 
containing  Sl«  ims.  Tb*  luicac  of  these  cntcninses  an  the 
I  mpToveir  Industrial  Dwdlingi  Canpany  (1864).  which  has  built 
3411  tenements  containing  ISMS  tooms:  the  Peabody  Fund 
(18641  with  m6>)  tenemenu  coalainiBE  UJlt  noosi  the  Aitiaitts'. 
Libouren'  and  General  DweHingi  Company  (1(67),  with  1467 
tenenKols  containing  14M  rooms,  and  6195  coctage  dsnllingsi 
the  East-End  DwdUngs  Company  (lt8ti  with  M96  wnenents 
containing  4176  mas;  the  Gdmncsa  Trust  (1889)  with  >J74 
—- Ttncnts  containing  JSJlS  rooms.    The  Arlisana  Dwelfin^Cam- 


Nemanie,  Leeds.  Hull,  saltord  ana  Liublm. 

ttmkipal  BfiUiat  has  been  more  generally  adopted.     The 
[gllowing  deuiU  are  taken  [roni  Mr  W.  ThDrnpaon's  Htmiint  *f  U 

lODb!    The  number  of  local  authorities  which  had  then  availed 
jhemselves  of  part  iiL  oF  the  Housing  Act  of  1890.  which  provtdea 


uril  [district  Caunci._ ^ 

•dging-bousea.  block  dwellings,  tenement  bousca.  cott^e  flats  and 
itiages.  Lodging-houses  have  been  built  by  13  tosms.  oF  which 
are  in  Enriaiid.  3  in  Scotland  {Glasgow,  Aberdeen  and  Leith)  and 
in  Ireland  (Belissl).  The  total  numbsi  of  beda  provided  wsa 
118,  of  which  Glasgow  accounts  for  U14,  London  for  1(46.  Man- 
leiter  and  Sallord  together  lor  648.  Four  other  towns  have  built 
r  are  building  tnuniapal  lodginr-housre  ior  which  no  details  an 
vailaUe.    The  other  municipil  dwellings  erected  an  summarired 


nsi 


(130D).  Edinburgh  (^)7QverpoDl  Uoi),  Dublin  (460}  and  Mm. 

(1414).  Manchester  (308).  ShefGeld  (1^3),  Abeidnn  {118].  and  in 

inmewhatlargerlhan  those  built  in  blocks!  (he  proponion  cpI  thne- 
artd  (Dur-roomed  dwellings  is  higher  and  only  a  small  number  ronnst 
of  s  sin^  room.  Cottage  flsu  have  been  built  In  Dublin  (JiS), 
Went  Him  (401).  BatteiKa  (310).  Plymouth  (1.^1,  East  Ham  iiit), 
and  on  a  Bmmll  icaW  in  Livnpool.  Birmingham.  Newcastle  and  se\'cn 
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have  ben  baik  In  6r  flit—,  ddtfly  iBd  tnnia  ud  ■buitiui  buHAiic  aal  fyxM 

diitricu.    Of  the  luje  toms  wUefc  bin  wlDpuil  this  du>  of    liy;    dwcUinai  nli 

dwcllinn  Sdtonl  Buda  bit  whb  6u  cotafc*!     thm  Londim  3-<>J%  oa  onlliyi  kaviaf  a 

bmiuita.  lU  on  Ihc  nutb  wle  of  tG*  TlaiiH*,  ban  bu3l  154:  oat  o(  nu*. 

MucEoccr  hu  »8.  SbcAdd  173,  Hudden&dd  iS7.  EHnunilwn  la  Edinbaifh  laaBhaiy  areai  haw  b«u  bovtlw  tor  tfV/i'i 

[Q^    Hk  aunbcT  of  noma  in  ronniripal  cottagq  ■««•  IniB  andnevdwdlinncDnlainuif  tcipioooaliavcbanbiiihfv_a7,97a 

.1 ij..  1 —  .■. -.—u..  ^  jiuiK  dutUinft  Sm  (our  Nearly  aL  tlie  dwdUnii  arc  of  one  or  two  raoou  ooljr.    T»r  ■»■■ 

chaifcd  avmR  about  tt,  a  week  «r  room;  aciuaJ  mm  iwnvd 

•  aveiaf*  ti.  44:  per  man  and  they  liavc  to  be  lubddiKd  out  <<  tk 


to  ejflitt  bat  tbt  [nat  id 

Some  furtbcr  detaDt  of  nanidpal  bouHoa  In  particul 

""™''       °  "«tSKludinitl,™lod|ri-.h™ 

1  the  oficimL  volume  of  Loodi 


184}  cubjclet.  It  rna  in  the  oSkM  volume  of  Loodiiil  SuCutiXi 
publiibed  by  the  Coundl,  u  foUowi : — 

BuiUiMt'  Enfbil  ami  i*  Cmtu  tf  Enctua. 


No.  of 
DweUinta. 

&^ 

a^B^JdS;^, 

NO.O(P<«,Q. 

»J7J 

l'W9 

fc43BJ«J 

2«^7 

Mlb  regard  ID  ibl  coat,  it  i>  la  be  noted  ibll  Che  V 
land  purchaied  for  improvctDenl  Khemca  wai  vc 
tban  that  Raicd,  bkavin^  been  written  down  10  an 

dwellinfi  for  Iht  year  ending  Maioh  31,  igoB.iicLbui 

Lcnim  entity  OitnKitDwillimti.Auaiinli'e 


fjlEc 


Cmaa 
Rental. 

Deduclioni  [or 

MetRecdpU. 

S- 

Ret™ 

iieo.lt9 

i^9Mi 

(i«o,7i4 

£1S7.I41 

£3J73 

]n  Dublin  pmvi^n  hat  been  or  waa  in  1909  iktotdy  to  be  ^a6t 
for  bouwni  jua  tamiliea  *  19,000  pmonaj  of  wtaidi  loti  famili^ 
or  aboat  one-Uth.  are  homed  by   the  Corpocatioa.  dhc   Rat    bf 

£300,000  would  be  ipent  under  tbe  act  of  ttao.  Flfueii  1000^ 
contalnini  1665  bouiea,  have  beea  dedared  uohealthy  areaa  br  Lke 
medical  cAcer,  and  between  LB79  aad  1909  naofv  tiuu  jooo  baaa 
were  doeed  at  unSi  for  habiutioa. 

Cttptralmt  flaiWwf— Municipalaod  phUanlbraiiic  boud^  br  ■ 
meana  e^hiuit  Che  eflorta  that  have  been  made  to  provide  wvkdf- 
ciaaa  dweUinft  outiide  the  oedinaiy  buildioc  markec.  Tbew  venil 
fuQctioa  ha>  been  to  eubadtute  better  dwelliDfm  for  prr«n(ii( 
'  bad  onea,  which  ia  the  RHat  roatly  and  diKcuJc  aa  wefl  aa  the  rva 
'  urfent.  part  of  the  pmblem  in  M  towna,  DuC  jn  (he  [woviHa  d 
new  dwelliogi  alone  tbey  have  been  far  nupataed  by  Dnaniaid  vM- 
help  in  differenc  fomUi  Down  10  1906  there  had  been  biuli  46.707 
hnuiea  by  4IJ  cooperative  locieliei  at  a  coal  of  neaily  fiojaajaa 

lady  in  che  north-wetteni  diiuicc  of  Eocland.  Of  ibe  wMt 
number  tjjn  wera  owned  by  the  aockdet  whkh  built  Ibeaa;  BJI 
bad  been  aold  to  mcmbcn,  and  3a^oo  bad  been  buOt  by  neobn 
on  Doaey  lent  by  the  aocietica.  Thete  kuaea  do  not  ndudt  tti 
particular  form  of  co-operative  buildiac  kbowq  aa  co-parto'Triip 

a»aU^   buUdini  aocieIiea.'°which  an°^^y   ca«^^k>fii| 


a  aince  they  are  boih  b 
of  the  worac  clam,  ncr 

of   lSf9,  which  Iw  as 


number  of  each  claa.  are:  1  room,_H!li    I  rooma.  9«j;   ir°"^ 

lam  siu^a  are  Icl  al  leaa.  The  net  letnra  on  the  C«al  oillay  ia 
'It  over  1%.  on  the  building  outlay  it  ia  itV.  The  prioa'pil 
laiea  of  peraona  occupying  the  dweltinga  are  lalxHjren  67s.  caiten 
...   f       3,  porten  So.  hawkeia 64,  lailon  «, 


cheap  oocia^ea.  and  va» 


T^:.% 


buc  the  e 


forth 


iC  of  i4S'. 


lUvt    ^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  """■''?""* ''*'™""^*'V""'-    Haewhere.  employen  leieiin^dm 

.«.»....-    J  tk-  »k»1.  •..i.^.h^  jM  uujiu  Duun  for  Iheir  workmen;    bnt  they  have 

.es.3 'S'.t.ss^s  ~,. ».  tti. ». « b.^.  b- «.  —-d  I., 

[i»  (IE  <u.,v.,  ,„a.„^.  u-M  .u  Liverpool;   in  tbe  (eneaieal  boutei 
le  mean  w«Uy  lenl  It  about  M.  per  mom  niore  than  in  Uvetpool,        Condtliani  la  iffog, — It  hai  been  uid  above  that  (real  imfnm- 

he  iToaa  profit  on  Ibe  block  dwelUnp  ia  1 1  %  on  the  capital  outlay,  mentl  have  been  effected,  and  of  tlial  Ibeie  ia  do  doubt  ItaL 

I  tlie  lenemenc  houtei  3%.  00  the  coit™  jl%.     "The  total  Both  quanlity  and  quality  are  mote  lalkriclorv  thaD  tliey  wot, 

In  GLugow  the  corporation  hai  buht  under  improvemeDC  Khcmra  in  diffeitot  places,  and  do  general  isdictmect  cao  be  fuflUmcd. 

..„ j_i.: „:_;..  .„.. .~<  ,,^  .liopa.    The  The  conuoon  practice  of  citing  »ine  eiceplionally  bad  taia, 
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H  of  tlw  peeple,  public  opinloD 
d  nuDidpd  ntetijt.  TIk  fint  thnc  chiefly  (ktenvioe  tbc 
difficulty  ud  titmt  of  Uw  proUem,  the  lut  iwo  isfluoce  lu 
trulmtnt.  The  diSculty  li  (nalest  in  lowm  which  in  old. 
have  Urge  populilbo)  lod  a  high  perctDUse  of  poor.  Such 
pn-cmincDlly  sn  Ihc  Urge  leapang,  vhcre  moch  ouual  labixir 
ii  employed.  Loadon,  Liverpool,  GlugoH,  the  Tyoe,  Hull, 
Sunderksd  are  ciam[Jes.  Old  inlud  towna  having  a  Urge 
tiadisg  11  well  as  an  iaduitrlal  ekment  pioeni  the  uune  (eituie*. 
Such  ue  Manchester,  BirmiDghun,  Leeda,  Sheffield  and  Bitdford. 
In  all  theie,  and  Bome  alhen  hkt  them,  the  put  has  left  ■  heavy 
legacy  of  bad  houiiug  by  makonitruniaD  and  dOaindation, 
which  bai  been  iociEaMd  by  gmwib  ol  populatioi)  and  over- 
crowding. Tbey  have  attached  it  with  varying  degrees  of 
energy  accoftding  to  the  prevalent  kxxl  ^>lilt  and  with  varying 

OKTcrmfilii. — The  one  condition  which  peimiti  ol  predee 
and  comprehensive  statement  is  everciuwding.  A  Mandud 
has  been  officially  adopted  in  England  baaed  on  the  Dumber  of 
pcnons  to  a  room  in  each  dwelling;  and  the  facta  in  lelitioD 
to  this  standard  are  embodied  in  the  cenaua  icluina.  It  is  a 
much  belter  criterion  than  that  of  "  dendty "  or  number  of 
persona  per  acre,  which  is  very  deceptive;  lor  an  apparently 
low  denuty  may  conceal  much  overcrowding  within  walls  and 
an  apparently  high  one  may  be  comparatively  guilllcM.  The 
room-density  is  the  important  thing  in  actual  life.  Some  light 
iaalso  thrown  on  this  question  by  the  numberol  rooms  oontaiDed 
In  each  dwelling,  and  that  ii  also  given  in  the  census.  The 
standard  of  ovrrciowdlng  ii  moie  than  two  penona  to  a  room. 
In  i«oi  then  were  in  EogUtid  and  Wales  ],M7,so6  persons 
or  S*i%  of  the  population  living  in  a  state  ol  overcrowding 
according  to  this  deEnilloo.  Their  distribution  Is  eitrtmely 
Inegular  and  capricious.  In  rural  districts  the  prdportion  was 
only  5'S%,  in  urban  districts  8-9%;  but  these  summary 
figures  give  no  idea  of'  the  actual  state  of  things  la  different 
(acalities.  In  both  rural  districts  and  in  towns  the'  proportion 
■■■es  from  less  than  i% 
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of  84  having  a  population  ol  50,000  a 
London,  is  ^ven  by  Mr  Dewsnup.  1 
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industrial  population  1*  engaged  chieSy  Id  engbieciing  and 
shlpbuUdiiic  woAs.  occupationa  also  Dsiially  associated  with  a 
hi|^  bitth-tate.  The  Dien  live  as  near  theJT  worh  u  poasihle 
and  the  practice  of  living  In  Sata  or  occupying  part  ol  a  honse 
prevails  eitensivdy. 

In  Londoo  the  number  of  persons  living  la  overcrowded 
conditions  In  igoi  was  716,096  or  160%  of  the  piqnilatioo. 
The  proportion  varied  from  9-6%  in  lewiiham  to  ii-a%  in 
Finsbury,  but  in  93  out  of  the  39  boroughs  into  which  the  county 
is  divided  it  eiceeded  the  urban  mean  for  the  whole  cotmtiy, 
and  in  q  borou^  having  an  aggregate  popOUtion  of  1430,000 
it  was  more  than  double  the  mean.  Conditions  in  T/nifion  arc 
evidently  untypical  of  PngU^ti  towns. 

In  the  light  ol  the  census  Ggum  it  is  deal  that  no  large 
proportion  of  the  WngK^ti  Industrial  population  is  living  under 
conditions  of  serious  overoowding,  outside  the  special  districts 
mentioned  and  that  the  eipreasion  "  house  famine  "  canziot  be 
properly  applied  to  England  or  English  lowna  in  general.  In  the 
House  ol  Commons,  on  the  16th  of  August  1909,  the  president  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  Mr  John  Bum),  gave  a  list  of  the 
number  of  unoccupied  houses  and  tenements  in  each  of  the 
London  boroughs  and  in  the  eight  largest  provincial  towna, 
including  Glasgow;  the  total  wia  ia4,io]>.  By  a  further 
analysis  of  the  census  returns  Mr  Dewsnup  shows  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  overcrowding  is  of  a  comparatively  mild  character 
and  that  it  Es  due  to  a  relatively  amall  excess  of  population. 
Bradford,  lor  instance,  is  credited  with  40,896  overcrowded 
persona,   representing   the  high   percentage  ol    14*61    of  the 

tiaodard  Is  very  slight,  and  the  proportion  of  gross  overcrowding 
comes  down  to  7-ss%-  Moreover,  this  serious  overcrowding 
is  produced  by  no  more  than  1-79  of  the  population,  so  that 
ita  cure  preMnts  no  Insupenhle  difficulty.  The  argument 
is  confirmed  by  the  very  substantial  diminution  which  actually 
took  place  betweeen  1891  and  1901.  The  facts  arc  so  stiiUng 
that  they  deserve  lob ■■  ~  --'-'--  ' 


in  tabular  lorm:— 


Pmmlaif  ^  Ptpulaliim  Ottrcrrtiti. 


of  the  list  with  0'6i%,  i>  a  residential  place  and  health  re 
with  a  population  of  ^ut  50,000;  so  is  Tynemouth,  which  is 
Dearly  at  the  top,  with  jo-  71  %.  The  two  largest  towns,  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  are  26tb  and  jmd  on  the  list,  with  only  7-94% 
and  6-iA%  respectively,  or  coruiderably  less  than  the  average; 

and  on  the  other  hind  none  of  the  first  1 7  towns  witr 

proportion  of  overcrowding  are  ol  the  largest  ait. 
regard  to  character,  Leiosler  and  Northampton, 
almost  at  the  bottom  of  Ihe  list,  with  1-04%  and  a'97%req)cc- 
lively,  are  both  purely  industrial  towns.  The  most  slrikmg  facts 
are  that  the  sii  towns,  which  alone  have  moR  than  10%  of 
overcrowding,  namely  Gateshead  (34*5),  South  Shields  C3S'4)i 
TVnemouth  (30-7),  Newcsitle  (30.4),  Sunderland  (1 
Ptymoulh  (loi)  are  all  old  seaports,  that  four  of  them 
"      ■     ■    ■     ■■  J,  ,i„  Tyn,  gnd  llie  j[,],  01 


This  points  strongly  to  special  local  cc 
by  the  (acts  with  regard  to  rural  districts.  Northumberiand  and 
Durham  show  a  great  eicessofovercnwdiDg  over  other  counties; 
and  some  of  their  roral  districts  even  surpass  any  of  the  towns. 
The  highest  bI  all  is  the  district  lA  Tynemouth,  with  j8'iS%  of 
overcrowding.  The  explanation  liea  in  a  speoal  combination 
of  large  familiea  and  small  houses  prevalent  in  this  area.  All 
tbc  rural  districts  are  scats  of  coal-mining,  and  mlneti  are  the 
most  prolific  section  of  the  popuUtian.  Tbey  also  live  in  small 
boosea  of  a  traditional  and  aniiquaicd  cbaiacler,  (rften  ol  one 
Itoier  only  or  built  back  to  back.    Many  aj    '    "   * 


HOUSING 


To  whit  [i  thli  miuikibic  movMi 
general  to  be  Uthbuted  to  the  opcntjon  ol  tbe  Hoiumg  Acta; 
for,  ihou^  they  luve  helped  in  Kme  caset,  >  gnu  diminuiion 
iiaa  occulted  in  many  pUcei  in  which  do  uie  hu  been  nude  of 
them.  Towns  of  all  kind*  and  in  aU  puts  of  the  countTy  ekhibit 
the  ume  movement  in  ume  degree;  those  which  had  little 
and  those  vldd]  had  much  overcrowding,  the  wont  and  the 
beat.  la  London  the  precentige  fell  by  3-7,  and  tlie  number 
ol  penoul  overcrowded  wai  reduced  by  103.661)  in  ipite  of  an 
increase  of  population  of  334,7^.  In  Gate^ead  a  falJ  of  6-i%, 
in  Newcastle  one  of  4-6%  took  place;  while  at  the  other  end 
of  the  acale  Leic«ter  and  Derby  reduced  their  already  very 
tow  proportioDI  by  more  than  one-half.  Nottingham  la  the 
only  eiceplion  in  the  whole  Hit.  And  in  18  oul  of  the  jj  towni 
the  decrease  of  overcrowding  was  abulute  as  well  as  relative 
in  ipite  of  a  large  increase  of  population.  London  has  been 
dted.    The  other  large  towns  may  be  tabulated  with  it,  thus:— 


t™. 

PopuuSnL 

,&& 

SS,"  ;  :  :  : 

IS 

63.406 

The  very  divergencies  make  the  uniform  diminutioa  of  over- 
crowding  the  more  remarkahle.  The  large  incnaue  ot  population 
in  Liverpool  and  Bristol  no  doubt  raeanseitenaionof  boundaiies. 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  proportions  of  over- 
crowding, but  it  cannot  acmunt  for  the  actual  decreue  ot 
overcrowded  persons.  The  change  seems  to  be  due  to  three 
factor!  all  ol  which  have  been  In  genenl  operation  though  in 
varying  dcgreei.  They  aie  (i)  the  centrifugal  movement  pro- 
moled  by  improved  locomotive  facilities,  (i)  the  declining 
binh.rate,  (3)  pubUc  health  idministratioQ.'  (i]  The  fint  ii  the 
most  important  and  the  chief  element  has  been  Iralnwayi,  of 
which  a  great  extension  accompanied  by  electrification  took 
place  in  the  decade.    Thus  the  process  of  itrbaniiation  has  been 


rdbym 


le-half 


tttentloEi  has  been  paid  by  ainitaiy  intboritiei  to  IbeabatcBot 
of  the  nuiunce,  and  Dr  Newman  suies  that  in  Finsbory  thai 
has  been  an  enormoui  reduction  in  overcrowding,  the  redmics 
having  been  effected  <Bainly  in  the  yean  1901-1905."  The 
medical  officers  of  the  metnqwliian  boroughs  reported  in  1^ 
1613  dwellings  overcrowded  in  13  boroughs  and  3116  sod 
dwellings  remedied  in  aj  bofoughs.  It  should  lut  be  foiiella 
that  a  good  deal  of  overcrowding  is  v^untaiy.  Famitui  tihkk 
have  not  enough  room  for  their  own  m^bben  neveitbdcas  take 
in  hidgeri;  and  in  some  placs,  of  whldi  Loadoa  is  the  maa 
conspicuous  but  not  the  only  eramrJe,  fotdgiieis  hsd  tofctkH 
thickly  in  a  very  small  space. 

The  improvement  shown  by  the  ctatistic*  o{  uvmiu<»Jgig  ii 
confirmed  by  those  relating  to  the  aixe  of  dwcUin^    Bavecs 
'     percentage  of  the  popuUtion  living  in  my 
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the  people  during  the  ten  yean  i89r-r90i."     In  sbnt,  Ike 
problem  ot  quantity  Is  only  acute  in  a  lew  [daces  and  slesiGI; 

The  faring  facts  apfilv  only  to  England  and  Wale*.   laSmdnd 
SixK  of  DwcUiRf  J,  Emgfand  ami  Saticnd,  jpor. 
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Saniiary  CondUicns. — ^With  regard  to  the  quality  of  existing 
housing  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  effect  of  the 
Public  Health  Acts  and  the  general  improvement  in  sanitation. 
The  only  numerical  measure  is  afforded  by  the  death-rates, 
which  have  fallen  in  England  from  20*9  per  xooo  in  1871-1875  to 
XS'4  per  1000  in  1903-1907  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  from 
1 1 -3  to  15-7  per  1000  in  the  same  period.  The  condition  of  the 
dwelling  must  be  credited  with  a  considerable  share  in  this  fall. 
There  have,  in  fact,  been  great  changes  and  all  in  the  direction 
of  improvement.  The  rise  and  development  of  sanitation,  of 
house  and  main  drainage  and  sewage  disposal,  the  purification  of 
water  and  provision  of  a  constant  service  in. the  house,  the 
removal  of  refuse,  the  segregation  of  infectious  illness,  sanitary 
inspection-r-all  these,  apart  from  the  demolition  of  the  worst 
housing  and  thcf  provision  of  better,  have  raised  the  general 
healthiness  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people.  In  face  of  these  faas 
and  of  the  vital  statistics,  to  say  that  the  people  are  physically 
deteriorating  through  the  influence  of  bad  housing  is  to  talk 
obvious  nonsense,  for  all  conditions  have  been  improving  for 
more  than  a  generation.  If  physical  deterioration  is  going  on, 
of  which  there  is  no  proof,  either  it  is  not  caused  by  bad  housing 
or  there  is  less  than  there  was.  Deterioration  may  be  caused  by 
the  continued  process  of  urbanization  and  the  congregating  of  an 
ever  hrger  proportion  of  the  population  in  towns;  but  that  is  a 
different  question.  If  the  town  has  any  injurious  influence  it  is 
not  due  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  houses,  which  is  in  general 
superior  to  that  of  houses  in  the  country,  but  to  the  habits  and 
occupations  of  the  people  or  to  the  atmosphere  and  the  mere 
aggregation.  But  much  misapprehension  prevails  with  regard  to 
towns.  The  roost  distinctive  and  the  most  valuable  feature  of 
English  housing  is  the  general  predominance  of  the  small  house  or 
cottage  occupied  by  a  single  family.  Only  in  London  and  a  few 
other  towns  do  blocks  of  large  tenement  houses  of  the  continental 
type  exist,  and  even  there  they  are  comparatively  few.  In 
England  and  Wales  84%  of  the  population  live  in  dwellings  of 
4  rooms  and  upwards,  which  means  broadly  separate  houses. 
Now  the  prevalence  of  small  houses  involves-  spreading  out  and 
the  covering  of  much  ground  with  many  iitUe  streets,  which 
produce  a  monotonous  effect;  a  smoky  atmosphere  makes  them 
grimy  and  dull  skies  contribute  to  the  general  dinginess.  The 
whole  presents  to  the  eye  a  vast  area  of  dreary  meanness  and 
monotony.  Thus  the  best  feature  of  English  national  housing 
turns  to  its  apparent  disadvantage  and  the  impresion  is  gained 
by  superficial  observers  that  ^e  bulk  of  our  working-class 
populations  lives  in  "  slums."  The  word  "  slum  "  has  no  precise 
meaning,  but  if  it  implies  serious  sanitary  defects  it  is  not  applic- 
able to  most  of  our  town  housing.  There  are  real  slums  still,  but 
the  bulk  of  the  working  class  population  do  not  live  in  them ;  they 
live  in  small  houses,  often  of  a  mean  and  dingy  exterior  but  in 
essential  respects  more  sanitary  than  the  large  and  often  hand- 
some blocks  to  be  seen  in.  foreign  towns,  which  are  not  put  down 
as  slums  because  they  do  not  look  dirty.  A  smoky  atmosphere  is 
injurious  to  health,  but  it  must  be  distinguished  from  ddfects  of 
housing.  Ideal  houses  in  a  smoky  place  soon  look1>ad ;  inferior 
ones  in  a  clean  air  look  brighter  and  deceive  the  eye.  The  worst 
of  the  old  housing  has  disappeared;  the  filthy,  dilapidated,  air- 
less and  sunless  rookeries — the  real  slums — and  the  underground 
dwellings  have  been  swept  away  in  most  cases,  and  what  remains 
of  them  is  not  so  bad  as  what  has  gone.  But  reform  has  been 
very  regulariy  applied.  Some  towns  have  done  much,  others 
Httle.  The  large  towns,  in  which  the  evil  was  most  intense  and 
most  conspicuous  in  bulk,  have  as  a  class  done  far  more  than 
smaller  ones  in  which  the  need  perhaps  was  less  great,  but  in 
which  also  a  less  healthy  public  spirit  prevailed.  The  worst 
bousing  conditions  to-day  are  probably  to  be  found  in  old  towns 
of  small  and  medium  size,  in  which  the  ratepayers  have  a  great 
disinclination  to  spend  money  on  anything,  and  the  control  of 
local  affairs  is  apt  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  owners  of  the  most 
insanitary  property.  Nor  is  this  state  of  things  altogether  con- 
fined to  old  places.  Some  of  recent  growth  have  been  allowed, 
for  the  same  reason,  to  spring  up  and  develop  without  any  regard 
to  sanitary  principles  or  the  requirements  of  public  health. 


There  is  therefore  abundant  scope  for  further  reform  and  in  not 
a  few  cases  urgent  need  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a 
number  of  towns,  particulariy  manufacturing  towns,  both  large 
and  small  in  the  midlands  and  the  north  of  England,  which  have 
already  reached  a  good  general  standard  of  housing  in  all  essential 
requirements,  and  only  need  the  regular  and  steady  exercise  of 
vi^lance  by  the  public  health  service  to  remove  such  defects  as 
still  remain  or  may  reveal  themselves  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

Rents. — Rent  is  a^  matter  of  great  importance  from  every  point 
of  view,  and  that  b  now  being  realized.  A  quantity  of  official 
information  on  the  subject  has  been  collected  and  made  available 
by  an  elaborate  inauiry  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  190^  and 
publi&hed  in  1908  (Cd.  ^864).  It  relates  to  working'class  dwellinn 
m  the  principal  industrial  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom,  9d  in  all: 
namely.  77  in  England  and  Wales,  11  in  Scotland  and  6  in  Ireland. 
The  following  tables  give  ^n  a  condensed  form  the  chief  statistical 
results  obtained  in  October  1905: — 

Predominant  Range  of  Wuhly  Rents. 


England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

London. 

Pfovincial 
towns. 

One  room  . 
Two  rooms 
Three     „ 
Four      „ 

Six         „  . 

4/6  to  "7/6 
6/.  to  9/- 
7/6  to  10/6 

9/-  to  13/- 
10/6  to  15/6 

3/-  to  3/6 
3/9  to  4/6 
4/6  to  5/6 
5/6  to  6/6 
6/6  to  7/9 

2/-  to  2/6 
3/10  to  4/3 
5/2  to  6/5 

«  • 
*•  • 
•  • 

1/6  to  2/6 
2/6  to  3/6 
4/'  to  5/. 
5/6  to  6/9 

•  • 

•  • 

Rents  are  lowest  in  Ireland  and  next  lowest  in  English  provincial 
towns,  considerably  higher  in  Scotland  and  highest  oiall  in  Londoji. 
for  which  further  special  details  are  given.  It  is  divided  into  three 
zones  (i)  central.  (2)  middle,  (3)  outer,  which  have  the  following 
mean  weekly  rents: — 

London  Mean  Weekly  Rents. 


Zone.                              1 

Central. 

Middle. 

Outer. 

One  room.       .     .     . 
Two  rooms     .     .     . 
Three    ,.  .          • 
Four      „  .     .     .     . 

Five      

Six        „  .     .     .     . 

8/9 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1^ 

11/- 
13/- 

•  • 

6/6 

7/9 
9/6 
11/. 

In  central  London — which  extends  to  Stepney  in  the  East,  Lambeth 
in  the  South,  Islington  in  the  North,  and  includes  Westminster, 
Holbom'.  Findniry,  Marylebonc,  Shoreditch,  most  of  Bethnal  Green, 
Southwark  and  Bermondsey — the  rent  of  a  single  room  may  be 
as  high  as  68.  or  even  68.  od.  (Holborn)  a  week.  It  is  here  that 
overcrowding  is  greatest,  and  block-tenements,  philanthropic  and 
municipal,  most  numerous.  The  rentals  of  the  block  dwellings  have 
not  been  taken  into  account  in  the  foregoing  official  statistics; 
they  range  as  follows:  I  room,  28.  6d.  to  5s.;  2  rooms,  ss.  to  8s.; 
three  rooms,  6b.  6d.  to  lis.  The  lowest  rent  for  which  a  single 
room  can  be  obtained  in  this  area  is  2s.  6d.  a  week.  ^  In  no  English 
town  are  rents  nearly  so  high  as  in  London.  If  100  is  Uken  as  the 
ind^  number  for  rent  in  London  the  nearest  towns  to  it  (Croydon 
and  Plymouth)  only  reach  81.  and  one  town  on  the  list  (Macclesfield) 
u  as  low  as  32.  The  index  number  of  twenty-one  towns  out  of  the 
whole  is  50  or  under,  and  these  include  a  number  of  important 
industrial  centres— Hull,  Leicester,  Blackburn,  Northampton. 
Warrineton,  Covtntry,  Crewe  and  others.    The  index  numbers  01 


more  than  half  that  in  London.  This  is  one  more  proof  of  the  un- 
typical character  of  London,  and  of  the  fallacy  of  generalizing  from 
it  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  Even  in  the  overcrowded  towns  on 
Tynedde  rents  do  not  run  to  three-fourths  of  the  London  levd. 
When  the  towns  are  divided  into  geographical  groups  the  ti^ex 
numbers  run  thus:  London  100,  Northern  Counties  62,  Yorkshire 
56,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  54,  Midlands  51.  Eastern  Counties  50, 
bouthem  Counties  61,  Wales  and  Monmouth  60.  RenU  are  always 
highest  in  capitals,  and  Edinburgh  complies  with  the  rule;  but  it  b 
very  slightly  in  advance  of  Glasgow,  and  in  Scotland  generally  tte 
range  is  much  smaller  than  in  England.  Dublin,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  (Tiffercntiated  from  the  other  Irisb  towns  as  widely  as  LoodM 
from  English  ones.  . 

A  general  and  progresnve  rise  in  reou  has  been  taidaf  _ 
many  years.   The  following  index  numbers  for  the  gmt  ta 
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publuhal  by  the  Baud  of 


Raid  lf«iij>i[.— Little  hu  Utlinto  been  uid  about  lural 
bousing.  It  ii  ol  less  importance  than  urban  housing  because 
it  concerns  a  much  smailei  proportion  oE  the  population,  and 
because  in  rural  iiJe  the  Influence  oE  inJerior  housing  on  health  is 
oSset  by  other  conditions;  but  it  hu  recently  attracted  much 
attention  and  i>*»  made  thc'iubjecc  of  inquiry  by  a  Select  Com- 
inittee  of  the  Hovaeol  Commons  in  1Q06.  .The  icport  laid  streas 
cbiefiy  on  th«  ioaclion  of  local  rural  aulhoritiea  under  tbe  Public 
Healtli  and  Housing  Ada,  and  on  various  obstacles  in  tbe  ny 
of  improving  eiislmg  houses  and  of  providing  more  and  better 
ones  at  rents  vhicb  agricultural  latjouren  can  aSord  10  pay. 
The  available  facts  with  regard  to  rural  housing  are  scrappy  and 
unsatisfactory.  The  word  "  rural  "  has  no  precise  meaning  and 
it  includes  several  very  difierent  sections  of  tbe  population;  for 
irulaacei  the  inhabitants  of  suburbs,  mining  villages  and  mill 
villages  aa  well  as  the  leaJ  agricultural  population.  Complaint 
is  made  of  bolfa  the  quantity  and  the  quality  ol  rural  houuog. 
With  regard  to  quantity  it  i>  Hid  that  in  spite  of  migralloD  to 
the  towns  there  is  a  dearth  ol  cottages  thmugb  dilapidation  and 
It  rebuilding.    That  may  happen  In  particular 


localitif 


d  by  tf 


o  agricultural  torn 
ulGcicnt  s6,,suScier 


neraL     The  oflidal  evidence  nith  regard  I 

It  it  is  much  Icsi  acute  than  in  tbe  lowni 

e  rural  population  In  England  living  i 


Its,  tbe  I 


xeptional 


1  5-8%;  if  the  rural  niinir_ 

aiding  of  which  has  been  noted 

A  be  very  bad.     Moreovet, 


eliminated, 
:  pereentage  has  appreciably  diminished;  in  1S91  it  was 
.6.  The  complaint  of  bad  quality  a  better  founded.  Some 
downen  take  gnat  pride  in  the  Mate  of  Ibeir  property,  and 
illent  cottage)  may  be  found  in  model  villages  and  elseHhcR 
nuny  parts  of  the  country;  but  much  rural  bousing  is  ol  an 
remeiy  insaniluy  fharacler.  A  good  deal  ol  evidence  on  Ibis 
id  has  of  late  years  been  published  in  tbe  reports  ol  medical 
pectora  10  the  Local  CovemraeDt  Board.     And  local  authorities 


dwellings.  On  the  other  band,  they  have  in  some  cases  hindered 
and  prevented  building  by  too  rigid  insistence  on  by-laws, 
framed  vriib  a  view  to  urban  houting  and  quite  unsuited  (o  rural 
conditions.  A  few  rural  authorities  have  Uken  action  with 
regard  to  buQding  schemes  under  Part  III.  ol  tbe  Housing  Act. 
A  list  of  31  in  17  counties  is  given  in  "  Housing  up  to  Date  ";  1 J 
applications  were  reluKd  and  ij  granted  by  the  respective  county 


couwjb  and  otbcia  were  dropped.  DeUlk  «n  glvca  by  tk 
same  auiborily  of  ^  bouses  built  by  17  rural  dbirict  tamOt. 
Public  action  tnay  thus  be  said  to  amouni  to  ■M»*'""g  ai  tlL 
Idndownera,  however,  have  borrowed  undn-  tbe  Impnvemeali 
of  Lands  Acts  upwards  of  £i,iso,ood  foe  buildiiv  labonreo' 
cottages;  and  this  li  p(^)4bly  only  a  fraction  ol  tbe  aoHoal 
spent  privately. 

In  Ireland  a  spedal  coadition  of  aHairs  eiitti.  A  miis 
oC  about  a  dozen  acts,  dating  from  tftSi  and  culminatiof  in  the 
Labouren  (Ireland)  Act  of  i«ci£,  have  been  passed  foe  pnoMiot 
the  provision  of  labouren'  cottages;  and  under  tl«m  tafiiA 
cottages  bad  been  built  and  some  thousands  more  autboraed 
previous  to  the  act  ol  1906,  which  eatendcd  the  pn-eulii« 
ladlilies.  The  principle  is  that  of  the  English  Housing  ArU 
applied  to  rural  districts,  but  tbe  pmceduic  is  aimplei  1^ 
.quieter.  The  law  provides  that  a  repraentaiion  may  be  msdt 
to  tbe  local  authority  by  ibree  ralepayen  or  resilient  laboana 
that  "  the  caisting  bouse  accommodatioa  for  agricuhiinl 
labourers  and  their  families  is  tieficient  having  rrgifd  to  tie 
ordinary  requirenients  ol  tbe  district,  or  is  unfit  lev  honia 
habitation  owing  to  dilapidation,  want  ol  air.  light,  ventHiIiia 
or  other  convenience  or  to  any  other  sanitary  delecti,"  wbereupa 
the  local  authoiiiy  shall  nuke  an  improvemeni  scfaeoie.  It  o>y 
also  initiate  a  Kheme  without  represent  ation,  or  the  Uol 
Govemment  Board  may  do  so  in  default  ol  tbe  local  anthteil}. 
The  scheme  is  published,  an  inquiry  held,  notice  given  aad  aa 
order  made  with  very  much  less  delay  and  eapensc  than  aadir 
the  English  law.  Land  is  purchased  by  agreement,  or  cob- 
pulsorily  and  the  money  for  land  and  building  raised  by  ku. 
Loans  amounting  to  about  jt  millions  sterling  bad  been  niKd 
down  to  i9ofi.  The  great  majority  of  tbe  cotlaces  buill  art  ia 
Munster  and  Leinster.  They  must  have  at  least  >  bednoH 
and  a  kitchen,  and  the  habitable  rooms  must  be  S  ft.  high.  Oat 
ol  the  most  icrairkable  leatures  is  tbe  low  cost— absui  ^ijo- 
at  which  these  cottages  have  been  built,  including  land  aad  iht 
eapenses  of  procedure. 

Ktujit  Dmisprntnti. — It  is  clear  from  a  genera]  review  i 
the  subject  that  the  problem  of  housing  tbe  working  dasiQ  ia 

one  time  realized.  Ezperience  has  falsified  hopes  ami  led  t«  4 
change  of  attitude.  It  is  seen  that  there  an  limits  to  diajtic 
interference  wilfa  the  nonnal  play  of  economic  forces  and  la 
municipal  action  on  a  large  uid  ambitious  scale.  A  raciioa 
has  set  in  againjt  it.  At  the  same  time  the  problem  i  beio| 
attacked  on  other  udea  and  from  new  points  ol  cleiKniiii. 
The  tendency  now  is  towards  the  mote  effectual  appliialioa  d 
gradual  methods  of  improvement,  the  utilization  of  olltfr  Bxans 


!hof  tl: 


beads  ce 


nay  beta 


ui  housing.  In  regard  to  this  tbe  policy  of  large  improvenvst 
hemes  under  which  catensivc  areas  an  bought  up  sad 
;molished  has  had  iltday,and  is  not  likely  lobe  revived  to  sar 
insiderable  eitenl.  That  is  not  only  because  it  is  eitremclj 
ally  but  also  because  it  has  in  tbe  main  done  iu  wort.  It 
IS  done  what  could  not  have  been  done  otiiecwisc,  and  has  swept 
ny  the  worst  of  the  old  housing  en  none.  To  call  it  a  liilire 
:causeit  is  costly  and  of  limited  application  would  beasgretti 
istake  as  to  regard  it  as  a  panacea.  The  procedure  which  term 
I  be  coming  into  favour  in  place  of  it  is  that  adopted  in  Bingiag' 
im  and  advocated  by  Mr  J.  S.  Nelllelold  {Pradiia!  Hmai 
lupled  with  a  moK  general  and  effective  use  irf  the  Potiic 
ealtb  Acts.  The  ptiociple  is  hnprovement  in  detail  efltctcd 
I  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  ownen  by  public  aiitlnntj. 
he  embodiment  of  this  principle  forms  an  important  part  of  lit 
ousing  and  Town  Planning  Bill  introduced  by  the  Lonl 
ovemmcnt  Board  la  looS,  which  contained  dausts  enipoiftrii< 
le  central  authority  to  compel  apathetic  local  autboiitia 
<  do  their  duty  in  regard  to  the  dosing  ol  unlit  bouses,  sal 
ithoriiing  local  authorities  both  to  ioiie  closing  ocilea  sid 
serve  notices  on  landlords  nquiring  them  "  to  ciecute  uA 
Drk*  as  the  local  authority  may  tpedly  a*  being  uccaaaq'  U 
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ma^e  the  bouse  in  all  respecU  retsonably  fit  for  human  habita- 


t» 


tion 

Among  the  other  and  less  direct  means  to  which  attention 
b  beil^g  turned  is  the  policy  of  getting  people  away  from  the 
tbwns.  The  effect  of  improved  travelling  facilities  in  reducing 
urban  overcrowding  has  been  noted  above.  That  object  was 
not  specifically  contemplated  in  the  building  and  electrification 
oi  trataways,  and  in  the  development  of  other  means  of  cheap 
local  travel,  but  the  beneficial  effect  has  caused  them  to  be 
recognized  as  an  important  factor  in  relation  to  housing  and  to 
be  more  systematiodly  applied  in  that  connexion.  A  newer 
departure,  however,  is  to  encourage  migration  not  to  the  outskirts 
of  towns  but  altogether  into  the  country  by  facilitating  the 
acquisition  of  small  holdings  of  land.  This  has  been  done  by 
private  landowners  in  an  experimental  way  for  some  years,  and 
in  1907  the  policy  was  embodied  in  the  Small  Holdings  Act, 
which  ^ves  county  and  borough  councils  power  to  purchase  or 
hire  land  compulsorily  and  let  it  in  holdings  of  not  more  than 
50  acres  or  £50  annual  value.  Failing  action  on  their  part  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  may  frame  schemes.  Power  is  also 
conferred  on  the  Board  and  on  County  Councils  to  establish 
CD-operative  agricultural  societies  and  credit  banks.  These 
measures  have  been  adopted  from  foreign  countries,  and  particu- 
larly from  Denmark  and  Germany.  A  very  large  number  of 
applications  for  holdings  have  been  made  under  this  act,  but  it 
Is  too  early  to  state  the  effects.  They  will  depend  on  the  success 
of  tenants  in  earning  a  livelihood  by  agricultural  produce. 

Another  new  and  quite  different  departure  is  the  attempt 
to  establish  a  novel  kind  of  town,  called  a  "  Garden  City," 
which  shall  combine  the  advantages  of  the  town  and.  the  country. 
The  principal  points  are  the  choice  of  a  site,  which  must  be 
sufficiently  convenient  to  enable  industries  to  be  carried  on, 
3ret  with  rural  surroundings,  the  laying  out  of  the  ground  in 
such  a  way  as  to  ensure  plenty  of  open  space  and  variety,  the 
insistence  on  building  of  a  certain  standard  and  ihe  limitation 
of  size.  One  has  been  established  at  Lelchworth  in  Hertfordshire, 
54  m.  from  London,  and  so  far  seems  to  be  prospering.  It  consists 
of  an  area  of  3800  acres,  bought  from  the  previous  owners  by  a 
company  registered  in  1903  and  entitled  First  Garden  City  Ltd., 
with  a  capital  of  £500,000  in  £$  shares.  The  interest  is  limited 
to  a  dividend  of  5%,  all  further  profils  to  be  devoted  to  the 
benefit  of  the  town.  The  estate  is  divided  into  a  central  urban 
area  of  1200  and  a  surrounding  agricultural  belt  of  2600  acres. 
The  town  is  planned  for  an  eventual  population  of  30,000  and 
at  present  (1909)  has  about  5000.  Some  London  printing 
works  and  other  small  industrial  eslablishmenls  have  been 
planted  there,  and  a  number  of  model  cottages  have  been  built. 
In  this  connexion  another  recent  novelty  has  appeared  in  the 
shape  of  an  exhibition  of  cottages.  The  idea,  originated  by 
Mr  St  Loe  Strachcy,  was  to  encourage  the  art  of  designing  and 
building  cheap  but  good  and  convenient  cottages,  especially 
for  the  country.  Two  exhibitions  have  been  held  at  Letchworth 
in  1905  and  1907,  and  others  at  Sheffield  (1907)  and  Newcastle 
(1908).  The  two  latter  were  held  on  municipal  land,  and  it  is 
proposed  by  the  National  Housing  Reform  Council  to  hold  one 
every  year. 

The  "  Garden  City**  has  led  to  the  "Garden  Suburb,**  an 
adaptation  of  the  same  idea  to  suburban  areas.  One  was 
opened  near  Hampstcad  Heath  jn  tgo-j:  it  consists  of  240  acres, 
of  which  72  have  been  reserved  for  work{ng<lass  cottages  with 
gardens.  These  developments,  with  which  may  be  associated 
the  model  industrial  villages,  mentioned  above,  at  Bournville, 
Port  Sunlight  and  Earswick,  represent  an  aspiration  towards 
a  higher  standard  of  housing  for  families  belonging  to  the  upper 
ranks  of  the  working  classes;  and  the  same  movement  is 
demonstrated  in  a  still  more  interesting  fashion  by  a  particular 
form  of  co-operative  activity  known  as  Co-partnership  Housing. 
The  first  complete  example  of  this  method  of  organization  was 
the  Ealing  Tenants  Limited,  a  society  registered  under  the 
Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  Act  in  1901,  though  the 
Tenant  Co-operators  Limited,  formed  in  1888,  was  a  precursor 
on  very  nearly  the  same  lines.    The  essential  principle  is  self-Wp 


applied  by  combination  to  the  provision  of  svpenor  homes,  and 
the  chief  material  feature  is  the  building  of  houses  which  are 
not  only  of  good  design  and  workmanship,  but  disposed  on  a 
sjfstematic  plan  so  as  to  utilize  the  ground  to  the  best  advantage. 
Land  is  bought  and  houses  are  built  with  combined  capital  to 
which  each  tenant  contributes  a  substantial  share;  the  hous^ 
are  let  at  rents  which  will  return  $%  on  share  capital  and  4% 
on  loan  capital  after  defraying  ^  expenses,  and  the  surplus 
profits  are  divided  among  the  tenant  members  in  proportion 
to  the  rents  paid  by  them.  Each  tenant's  share  of  profits  is 
credited  to  him  in  shares  until  his  share  capital  equals  the  value 
of  the  house  he  occupies,  after  which  it  is  paid  in  cash.  There 
is  thus  comnran  ownership  of  the  whole  group,  which  forms  a 
little  community.  This  system  has  caught  on  in  a  remarkable 
way  and  has  spread  with  ^reat  rapidity.  In  1905  a  central 
organizing  body  was  formed  called  the  Co-partnership  Housing 
Council,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  formation  of  societies 
and  assisting  them  with  advice;  it  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  In  1909  twelve  societies,  including  the  original 
Tenant  Co-operators,  had  been  formed  with  a  total  investment 
of  £536,300.  They  are  situated  at  Ealing,  Letchworth,  Seven- 
oaks,  Leicester,  Manchester,  Hampstead  (two),  Harbome  near 
Birmingham,  Fallings  Park,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Wayford  and 
Derwentwater.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  movement  has 
developed  and  spread  since  the  establishment  of  the  Co-partner- 
ship Housing  Council  indicates  great  vitality,  and  since  it  is 
based  on  thoroughly  sound  lines  it  has  probably  a  large  future. 
It  is  the  most  interesting  and  in  many  respects  the  best  of  all 
recent  developments,  llie  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Rural  Housing  mentioned  above  suggested  that  a  Co-partner- 
ship Housing  Society  should  be  formed,  in  every  county  in 
England. 

All  the  enterprises  just  described  have  one  feature  in  common, 
namely,  the  laying  out  of  sites  on  a  plan  which  takes  cognizance 
of  the  future,  secures  a  due  proportion  of  open  space,  variety  in 
the  arrangement  of  streets  and  the  most  advantageous  disposition 
of  the  houses  and  other  buildings.  They  go  beyond  sanitary 
requirements  and  take  account  of  higher  needs.  They  have 
lent  force  to  the  advocacy  of  municipal  "  town-planning,"  as 
practised  by  several  towns  in  Germany;  and  provision  was  made 
for  this  procedure  in  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act  of 
1909.  The  act  contains  clauses  giving  local  authorities  power 
to  prepare  plans  with  reference  to  any  land  which  appears 
likely  to  be  used  for  building  purposes  within  or  near  their  own 
boundaries;  and  also  to  purchase  land  comprised  in  a  town- 
planning  scheme  and  either  build  on  it  themselves  or  let  plots 
for  building  in  accordance  with  the  plan.  The  chief  object  is  to 
safeguard  the  future,  prevent  the  repetition  of  past  defects 
and  encourage  a  higher  standard  of  housing. 

These  new  developments  represent  an  upward  movement  at 
the  higher  end  of  the  scale.  They  cater  for  the  superior  ranks 
of  working  classes,  those  who  attach  some  importance  to 
the  aesthetic  and  moral  influence  of  pleasant  and  wholesome 
surroundings,  and  are  willing  to  sacrifice  immediate  gratifications 
to  a  higher  end.  They  embody  an  aspiration,  set  an  example  and 
exercise  an  educative  influence.  But  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  housing  of  the  really  poor,  which  is  the  great  difficulty; 
and  their  very  attractiveness  seems  in  some  danger  of  drawing 
attention  from  it.  Garden  cities  and  suburbs  will  never  house 
the  poor  or  even  the  bulk  of  our  working  class  population,  and 
it  would  be  a  pity  if  the  somewhat  sentimental  popularity  of 
romantic  schemes  led  to  a  distaste  for  the  plodding  effort  which 
alone  can  effect  a  real  cure  of  deep-seated  social  evils  of  long 
standing.  All  the' new  schemes  and  legislative  proposals  leave 
untouched  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all,  which  lies  not  in  the 
dwelling  but  in  the  tenant.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  afford 
better  opportunities  to  those  who  are  willing  to  tslke  advantage 
of  them,  but  how  to  raise  those  who  are  not?  The  lesson  taught 
by  Miss  Octavia  Hill's  classical  experiment  is,  if  not  forgotten, 
certainly  neglected  in  the  presence  of  more  showy  efforts.  Or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  true  to  say  that  half  of  it  is  neglected- 
Miss  Hill  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  comparative^  saodetf 
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mctbod  of  imprDving  ind  RCOiutnictini  bad  bwiei,  which,  ai 
m  have  nnled,  ii  aoo  being  mote  genenlly  nrngniwd  uid 
pursued;  bul  thxl  wu  only  hali  hfc  nock.  She  improved  bad 
dweliiogl  and  made  ihem  decent,  but  ihc  also  mauBS^  tbem 

which  combined  a  judidoua  diadpllne  with  ibt  stinulua  of  rewatd- 
Thia  *aa  demt  by  meana  of  penooal  Krvice,  which  il  Ihe  aecret 
of  all  [tally  eHeciivo  work  among  ihe  pooi.  Het  wordi  mriiien 
yeira  ago  nmain  tnie  to-day:  "  The  pcopte'i  boma  arc  bad 
panly  becauae  ih^  an  badly  built  and  anangcdi  they  an 
terdold  wone  becauae  the  teoanti'  habits  and  lives  an  what 
they  an.  IVanaplaiit  tbem  to-mnTow  to  faoltby  and  com- 
modioua  bomei  and  (hey  will  pollute  and  dtntof  theni." 

Tbe  CoUoiriag  i>  a  lis  of  Che  prindisJ  aMOeiallau  formed  >«  the 
promocisn  of  bouung  icfom:  Mauiaii  H«ue  Cauadl  oa  the  Dwell- 
lue  ol  the  Poor.  Rural  Houwu  and  Suitaliao  Aaucialioa,  Work- 
mcii't  Nalional  Houiini  Council,  National  Houunf  Rdorni  Council, 
Co-patlQcnhip  Tenanli  Kouhoe  CoundL  They  are  all  of  recent 
date,  eicipt  the  6r»l.  Then  are  abo  local  MMciationi  at  Liverpool, 
adham.  Ro^uUle.  Yoik,  Plyoiouth,  and  elaewhere. 

OiHEi  CouMnns 


azid  a  good  deal  of  information  waa  collected  and  published  in 
the  repon  of  the  Congteo.  Funhei  detailed  diu  bave  been 
supplied  by  loreiga  Cflrreipoadenta  to  Mr  W.  Thompion  and 
published  in  Hnsiift  "t  la  Oate.  The  more  Important  facti 
reUting  to  the  principal  ioduatiial  countries  an  here  condensed 


CB  for  English  and  German  towns  air  fiven  btiow 
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EniliDd  prwiH  oqly  in  LwiiftHi  an  Emcnk  in  urban  Cvmuny^ 
Ai  %  leC^ff  Ccfnun  mmi  an  nnenOy  Urger  than  EniliA  orvt 
■nd  in  block  dwiUiiiii  then  ii  ofta  ■  little  anle-roain  Br  landing 
■bich  don  not  munt  but  nUy  incnam  tbe  qiace. 

The  Gcnun  apw*  doo  not  cake  cogniiance  of  Dvfn!n)wdLnf  and 
then  it  i»  BcnenI  official  standard  t  but  lome  lowna  have  adopctd 
a  itandard  of  thtir  awn.  nanwiy.  w  or  more  pcriDni  to  i  nxqn  and 
ten  01  moR  to  )  mau.  In  Bnlau.  whkli  i>  one  of  the  vorH 
uwna,  17'S%  of  lb(  population  ^.ooo)  ot  the  "cily"  or  inner 
ring  were  overcrowded  on  tiua  bun  ui  looo.  In  Barmen,  which  {• 
noloMoltliewor«,  >o%ii(lhea-moiB(dand  I7%ij'  ilwa-roomed 
dwelUngi  (together  bonung  mm  than  ball  the  populat"™!  -— 
ovtrcrowded  according  to  the  Enfliih  nandani;     Ovei 


'K'. 


it  dwen; 


overcrowdmg.    The  loUo*ing  figum  l.^  ^ ^ 

to  Ike  Board  of  Trade  on  Renla.  Hnuiinj.  &c.,  in  Cerniai 
Cd.  40JI).  They  indicate  Ibe  prspcntion  d[  dwdlinia  a 
1.  >  or  3  roonia»  or  jin  a  Icwcaiei)  (tie  proportion  of  the  ^ 
livii^  in  tucb  dvellii 


eriifl  91.426  periont  were  living 
ine  are  Free  from  objection,  but 


3»WB 


fonutkm  ia  given.    Iliry  are  not  leiKrted 

capilalt  and  chief  induHrial  centrn.    The  Gium  rrlale  to  the  yt 
l9D0,e«ept  in  a  few  cuea.  in  which  they  are  taken  tmrn  a  munici) 

PtriaUf  of  DwMiiii  f  PotaliUin  livimt  w  DmBinp  unlaiti 


lit  fuUonnt  figure 


■  the  Board  of  Trade  (Lend 


f  Ihe^nd 


No.ofRaoma 

Berlin. 

Other  Towna. 

3™™    '■ 

5/-  toil- 
7/-"o9/J 

siS 

ibowi  the  retiCiona  of  jj 


than  il  ought  la  be.    1 


N0.01RIXHM. 

.Sa 

E.«l.«). 

GmMO,.- 

IS;  ■  -  ^ 

B'i 

1/8  to  3/6 

;1 

id  GfrnuD  fiEurs  be  uk«n  i 


■  very  sIkRht  difTcrEnce  jAfavDUf  ctf  Germuvi  the  mean  weekly  m 

gr  nomleijig  IB.  5d,  in  EnaUiu]  and  it.  4|d.  in  CenniDy-    But : 
Inland  rrnl  luualLy  iocludet  Local  laxalion  (met)  whercti  i 


","3£?»' 


The  limiled  loice — IheiilanSor  peninuiliof  Mmnhatun-^a  iilicii 

ccnlral  New  York  it  buill  hu  «Hnt(Ilcd  Ihe  enrtion  of  lute  teae- 

mem  blocks,  cMhenriicnreJaAnKncifitDwiu;  the  inccftBnl  innnh 

Lvc  greatly  devctofied,  partkuUHy    of  immigranta  fnm  the  pcoreat  paiti  <^  Eutopc  hat  .£lled  Ibete 

Lding  good  homei  and  linul  their  accfialooed  to  a  tow  tumfaud  of  ILvuig:    tbe  nencnlly  tackward 

'Ovcrnnkcnl  isiued  an  onlcr  urgina  Hate  of  poblic  aanhatloii  in  Anwrica*  and  the  abaencc  or  evaiaoa  j 

wcictiti  by  lemitting  Ihe  toit  of  refuLalkma  and  BupcrviiioB»  have  permitted  the  erection  of  bud 

placing  the  auiiiance  of  building  dwellinfi,  tbelr  deterioratioB  into  wonCf  and  their  ninne  by  n- 

their  obareflt  lending  ihem  moDey  c»iiv«  overcrowliaf.    Other  lam  ciciee  in  which  b«d  bouiioe  cqii- 

I,    A  great  deal  of  pjblic  money  ditinni  an  known  lo  ejdtt  are  Cnnn,  Philaddplua.  Bo«toti»  Balti- 

sociclici,  and  one  very  important  nwie.  Cineinnall,  I^Iabiirg.  Jeney  City.   There  ue  doobttea  nuT 

lo|xd,  linc;^  Ihe  Old  Age  >nd  In-  Dtherm.  but  bad  honungninditisiii  are  not  to  genenl  in  the  United 

In  the  Naiional  Iniuiance  Fundi  Stalet  ai  in  Eurape.    Ontiide  the  very  large  ciiiet  Ibere  a  ■« 

,1  in  iS^  wav     nnu,- .n  innft  fh-  ._»  — ■**  ll°h|  and  lif.  len  crowding  together,  lew  darkmia.  din 
..  Large  houict.  ocxupied  by  two  or  ptdufia  thm 
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»ride9.^(jyj%)IIpn»oniDrinQn.    ThtdtMilyoIpopulalion 

in'Minhiluo"l«"in'rh"iouth'-«.t"n  duln^'of  MunhMiiin 
381  ind  in  one  ward  ;]].  B«««n  I«IM  iiul  190s  llic  dcntity 
iiKieaMdintverydiilrict.indin  the  kitltr year thcRwtnllblockt 

lalbeicnin  London  (1901)  u6o-e:inIhcmoitdtnKl)>populit«l 

■null nnr)  106.  Thii will givca nKBUKofcoiBpirliaii.  Thclirie 
icncrncnt  l^orki  in  New  York  hive  been  coniuucled  wiili  (u  leu 

form  ilie  ume  evil  of  iniuAcient  Kfbt  >nd  air.    tn  place  of  tlir 


ni.  (hey  hive  ikolhing  to  teich  in  Ibe  way  o[ 
■^•-    ■  -  -   itowly  and  »  long  dimnee 

ley  hive  been  deall  Willi  in  Enfliiid.orioprevenl  Ihecreilion 
tw  ones  by  iei[u1aIion  and  phinninf  of  eiEentioni  at  in  Gernany. 
>pniniD(e  Ihcproviiion  o(  tupeHorhouiesbyDrKaniEFd  public 

n  prove  r  he  wont  houtine.  A  Tenement  Houie  Acl  waa  paiaed 
r  t  he  rrpon  of  the  Commisiion  ol  1  B^j  and  a  Deoarlinen  t  fonned 


hicily 
>6umlci 


1  hoc  an  the  buildini 
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(1873).  &c.;  and  novels,  Les  FiUes  d^tve  (1852)  and  many  others. 
In  1849,  through  the  influence  of  Rachel,  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  administration  of  the  Th6&ire  Fran^ais,  a  position  he  filled 
with  unfailing  tact  and  success  until  1859,  when  he  was  made 
inspector-general  of  works  of  art.  He  died  on  the  26th  of 
February  1896. 

His  Confessions^  souvenirs  d'tm  dhni-sikcU  appeared  in  1885* 
1891.  See  also  J.  Lemaltre.  Arshu  Houssaye  (1897),  with  a  biblio- 
graphy. 

His  son,  Henry  Houssaye  (1848-  ),  the  historian,  was 
bom  in  Paris.  His  early  writings  were  devoted  to  classical 
antiquity,  studied  not  only  in  books  but  on  the  actual  Greek 
sites  which  be  visited  in  1868.  He  published  successively 
Histoirg  d'ApdUs  (1867),  a  study  on  Greek  art;  VArmU  dans 
la  Criu  antique  (1867);  Histoire  d'Alcibiade  et  dela  ripublique 
aUUnienne  depuis  la  mort  de  Piridhs  j$tsqu*d  VavtnemefU  des 
trente  tyrans  (1873);  Papers  on  Le  Nomhre  des  citoyens  d'Alkhnes 
au  V^*  siicle  avant  Vtre  chrilienne  (1882);  La  Loi  agraire  d 
Sparte  (1884);  Le  Premier  Silge  de  Paris  en  52  av.  J.-C.  (1876)  j 
and  two  volumes  of  miscellanies,  Alhhtes,  Rome,  Paris,  I* histoire 
et  les  mamrs  (1879),  and  Aspasie,  CUopiatre,  Thiodora  (6th  ed. 
1889).  The  military  history  of  Napoleon  I.  then  attracted  him. 
His  first  volume  on  this  subject,  called  1814  (1888),  went  through 
no  fewer  than  forty-six  editions.  It  was  followed  by  181$^  the 
first  part  of  which  comprises  the  first  Restoration,  the  return 
from  Elba  and  the  Hundred  Days  (1893);  the  second  part, 
Waterloo  (1899),  and  the  third  part,  the  second  abdication 
and  the  White  Terror  (1905).  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1895. 

HOUSTON.  SAM,  or  Samuel  ( 1 793-1 863) ,  American  general  and 
statesman,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  was  bora  near  Lexington, 
Virginia,  on  the  2nd  of  March  1793.  His  father,  who  had 
fought  in  the  War  of  Independence,  died  in  1806,  and  soon 
afterward  Samuel  removed  with  his  mother  to  the  frontier  in 
Blount  county,  Tennessee.  When  he  was  about  fifteen  his 
elder  brothers  obtained  for  him  a  place  as  clerk  in  a  trader's 
store,  but  he  ran  away  and  lived  with  the  Cherokee  Indians  of 
East  Tennessee  for  nearly  three  years.  On  his  return  he  opened 
a  country  school,  and  later  attended  a  session  or  two  of  the 
Academy  at  Maryville.  During  theWarof  181 2  he  served  under 
Andrew  Jackson  against  the  Creek  Indians,  and  his  bravery 
at  the  battle  of  Tohopeka.  in  which  he  was  disabled  by  several 
wounds,  won  promotion  to  a  lieutenancy.  In  181 7  he  was 
appointed  sub-agent  in  managing  the  business  relating  to  the 
removal  of  the  Cherokees  from  East  Tennessee  to  a  reservation 
in  what  is  now  Arkansas,  but  he  was  offended  at  a  rebuke  from 
John  C.  Calhoun,  then  secretary  of  war,  for  appearing  before 
him  in  Indian  garments,  as  well  as  at  an  inquiry  into  charges 
affecting  his  official  integrity,  and  he  resigned  in  1818.  He 
entered  a  law  office  in  Nashville,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  was  soon  elected  a  district  attorney.  From  1823  to  1827 
Houston  represented  the  ninth  district  of  Tennessee  in  Congress, 
and  in  1827  was  elected  governor  of  the  state  by  the  Jackson 
Democrats.  He  married  Eliza  Allen  in  January  1829;  his  wife 
left  him  three  months  later,  and  he  resigned  his  office  of  goveraor, 
again  took  up  his  residence  among  the  Cherokees,  who  were  at 
this  time  about  to  remove  to  Indian  Territory,  and  was  formally 
adopted  a  member  of  their  nation. 

In  1830  and  again  in  1832  he  visited  Washington  to  expose 
the  frauds  practised  upon  the  Cherokees  by  government  agents, 
and  attracted  national  attention  by  an  encounter  on  the  13th 
of  April  1832  with  William  Stanberry,  a  Congressman  from 
Ohio,  who  intimated  that  Houston  himself  was  seeking  to  defraud 
them.  Commissioned  by  President  Jackson,  Houston  went  to 
Texas  in  December  1832  to  negotiate  treaties  with  the  Indian 
tribes  there  for  the  protection  of  American  traders  on  the  border. 
He  decided  to  remain  in  Texas,  and  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
the  constitutional  convention  which  met  at  San  Felipe  on  the 
ist  of  April  1833  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  the  Mexican  Congress 
asking  for  the  separation  of  Texas  from  Coahuila,  in  which  the 
ant i- American  party  was  in  control,  as  well  as  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution for  the  commonwealth  as  a  new  member  of  the  Mexican 


Republic,  and  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  drafting  oommitttt, 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  preparations  for  war  whea 
next  year  the  petition  was  refused.  In  Oaober  1835,  soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  War  for  Texan  Independence,  the  oonunittccs 
of  the  township  of  Nacogdoches  chose  Hotiston  as  oommaado^ 
in-chief  of  the  forces  in  eastern  Texas,  and  after  the  San  Fcfipe 
convention  in  November  he  was  chosen  commander-in-cticf 
of  the  Texan  army.  On  the  21st  of  April  1836,  whik  in  ca» 
mand  of  743  raw  troops,  he  met  on  the  bank  of  the  So 
Jacinto  about  1600  Mexican  veterans  kd  by  Santa  Anna  aad 
completely  routed  them;  on  the  next  day  Santa  Anna  was 
taken  prisoner. 

Texan  independence  was  won  by  this  victory  (although  the  Mes* 
ican  government  repudiated  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Santa  Anoa), 
and  Houston  was  elected  president  of  Texas  (ist  of  September) 
and  was  inaugurated  on  the  32nd  of  October.  His  term  expired 
in  December  1838;  he  was  elected  again  in  184 1  and  served  oati 
1844.  During  his  first  term  a  newly  founded  city  was  named  is 
his  honour  and  this  was  the  seat  of  government  in  1837-39  aodis 
1842-45.  Texas  having  been  admitted  as  a  state  <^  the  Americu 
Union  in  1845,  Houston  was  elected  one  of  its  first  two  United 
States  senators.  He  served  as  a  stalwart  Union  Democrat  fna 
March  1846  until  1859;  he  opposed  the  Kansas-Neboska 
bill  in  an  able  speech  (3rd  March  1854),  and  qx>ke  frequentlj 
in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  In  1859  he  was  elected 
goveraor  of  Texas  and  tried  to  prevent  the  secession  of  his  statr, 
upon  his  refusal,  in  March  1861,  to  swear  allegiairae  to  tk 
Confederacy  he  was  declared  deposed.  He  died  at  Huntsvflk; 
Texas,  on  the  26th  of  July  1863.  Houston  was  an  abk  sokfier, 
wary,  intrepid  and  resolute;  and  was  a  legislator  of  rare  ktt- 
sight,  cool  discrimination  and  feariess  candour. 

See  A.  M.  Williams,  5am  Houston  and  the  War  cf  Imdepewiim 
in  Texas  (Boston.  1893);  Henry  Bruce.  Life  of  General  Heiakn 
(New  York.  1891):  andW.  C.  Crane.  Ufe  and  SeUa  Utenry  Sf 
mains  of  Sam  Houston  (Philadelphia,  1884). 

HOUSTON,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Harris  county,  Tcxis, 
U.S.A.,  at  the  head  of  deep-sea  navigation  on  Buffak  Bayoa, 
a  tributary  of  Galveston  Bay,  50  m.  N.W.  of  Galveston,  and 
about  325  m.  W.  of  New  Orleans.  Pop.  (1880)  16,513;  (189^ 
27.557;  (1900)  44*633,  of  whom  4415  were  foreign-bom  asd 
14,608  were  negroes;  (19x0  census)  78,800.  The  land  area 
in  1906  was  16-02  sq.  m.;  in  1908,  about  20  sq.  ra.  It  b  served 
by  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  (Southern  Padik), 
the  Galveston,  Houston  &  Henderson,  the  Gulf,  Colorado 
&  Santa  F6,  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  (Southern  Pacific), 
the  Houston,  East  &  West  Texas,  the  International  &  Great 
Northera,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  the  San  Antonio  ft 
Aransas  Pass,  the  Trinity  &  Braxos  Valley,  the  St  Louis,  Browns- 
ville &  Mexico,  the  Texas  &  New  Orieans,  and  the  Houston  Beh 
&  Terminal  railways,  several  of  which  have  their  headquarters 
at  Houston.  The  Federal  government  has  greatly  improved 
the  natural  channel  from  the  city  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  straightefi- 
ing,  widening  and  deepening  it  to  a  depth  of  25  ft.  for  the  entire 
distance  from  the  Galveston  jetties  to  the  Houston  turning 
basin — where  the  municipality  has  constructed  free  munidpal 
wharves.  The  city  occupies  an  unusually  fine  site  on  both  sides 
of  the  Buffalo  Bayou.  Among  the  principal  buildings  are  a 
Caraegie  library,  the  Houston  Lyceum,  the  Federal  building, 
the  Masonic  temple,  the  city  high  school,  the  dty  hall  and 
market  house,  the  Harris  County  Court  House,  the  Cbtton 
Exchange,  and  the  First  and  Commercial  National  banks. 
Houston  b  the  seat  of  the  Texas  Dental  College,  of  St  Thomas 
College  (1903),  and  of  the  Houston,  Annundation  and  St  Agnes 
academies;  and  the  will  (1901)  of  Williank  Marsh  Rice  provided 
an  endowment  (valued  in  1908  at  about  $7,000,000)  for  the 
William  M.  Rice  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Literature, 
Science  and  Art,  of  which  Dr  Edgar  Odell  Lovett,  formeriy 
professor  of  mathematics  (1900-1905)  and  of  astronomy  (1905- 
1908)  in  Princeton  University,  was  made  president  in  1908. 
The  city  b  the  most  important  railway  and  shipping  centre  of 
South  Tekas,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  cotton  (the  leceipCs  for 
the  year  ending  Aug.  31, 1907  being  2,967,535  bales),  ootton-sced 
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oQ,  sugar,  rice,*  lumber  and  dtrus  fruits.  Houston  is  important 
also  as  a  manufacturing  centre,  its  factory  product  being  valued 
1^  ti3tS64tOig  in  1905,  an  increase  of  8x%  over  the  factory 
product  in  190a  There  are  extensive  railway  car-shops,  cotton- 
seed oil,  petroleum  and  sugar  refineries,  cotton  gins  and  com- 
presses, steel  rolling  mills,  car-wheel  factories,  boiler,  pump  and 
engine  works,  flour  mills,  rice  mills  and  a  rice  elevator,  breweries, 
leaning  and  saw-mills,  pencil  factories,  and  brick  and  tile  factories. 
Its  proximity  to  the  Texas  oil  fields  gives  the  dty  a  cheap  factory 
fuel.  The  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  the  dty 
increased  from  $27,480,898  in  1900'  to  $51,513,6x5  in  1908. 
The  No-Tsu  Oh  Carnival  week  each  November  is  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  dty.  Houston,  like  Galveston^  adopted  in  1905 
a  very  successful  system  of  munidpal  government  by  commission, 
a  commission  of  five  (one  of  whom  acts  as  mayor)  being  dected 
biennially  and  having  both  executive  and  legidative  powers. 
The  waterworks  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  munidpality, 
which  greatly  improved  them  from  the  city's  surplus  imder  the 
first  two  years  of  government  by  commission.  In  1908  extensive 
improvements  in  paving,  drainage  and  sewerage  were  under- 
taken by  the  dty.  The  payment  of  an  annual  poll-tax  of  $2  •  50  is 
a  prerequisite  to  voting.  Houston  was  settled  and  laid  out  in 
1836,  and  was  named  in  honour  of  General  Sam  Houston,  whose 
home  in  Caroline  Street  was  standing  in  1908.  In  1837-1839 
and  in  X842-X845  Houston  was  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of 
Texas.  About  15  m.  E.S.E.  of  the  dty  is  the  battleground  of 
San  Jacinto,  which  was  bought  by  the  state  in  1906  for  a  public 
memorial  park. 

HOUWALD.  CHRISTOPH  ERNST,  FREmzut  von  (1778- 
1845),  German  dramatist  and  author,  was  bom  at  Straupitz 
in  Lower  Lusatia,  a  son  of  the  president  of  the  district  court  of 
justice,  on  the  28th  of  November  X778.  He  studied  law  at  the 
university  of  Halle,  and  on  completion  of  his  academic  studies 
zetumcd  home,  married,  and  managed  the  family  estates.  In 
x8i6  he  afforded  a  home  to  his  friend  K.  W.  S.  Contessa  (1777* 
1825),  himself  a  poet,  who  had  met  with  serious  reverses  of 
fortune;  Contessa  lived  with  Houwald,  assisting  and  stimulating 
him  in  his  literary  work,  for  eight  years.  In  x82x  Houwald  was 
unanimously  elected  syndic  for  Lower  Lusatia,  an  office  which 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  the  province. 
He  died  at  Neuhaus,  near  Ltibben,  on  the  28th  of  January  X845. 

Houwald  is  remembered  as  the  author  of  several  K>-called  "  Fate 
tragnlies  "  (see  German  Literature),  of  whidi  the  best  known  are 
Das  BiU,  Der  LeuchUurm.  Die  Heimkekr^  Fluck  und  Seten  (all 

Biblished  in  1821).  They  have,  however,  small  literary  value,  and 
ouwald  i»seen  to  better  advantac^c  in  his  narrative^  and  booloi  for 
luvenilc  readers,  such  as  Romantiscke  Akkorde  (publ.  by  W.  Contessa. 
Beriin,  1817);  Buck  fur  Kinder  gdnideUr  Stdnde  (1S19-1824);  and 
Jakoh  Tkau,  der  liofnarr  (1821).  Houwald's  collected  works, 
Sdmtlicke  Werke,  were  published  in  five  volumes  (Leipzig[,  1851; 
and  ed.,  1858-1859).  See  J.  Minor,  Die  SckicksalstratHaie  tn  ikren 
Hauptvertretem  (^Frankfurt,  1883),  and  Das  SckicKsalsdrama  in 
KQrschner's  Deutsche  NatioiuUliteratur,  vol.  cli.  (Stuttgart,  1884); 
O.  Schmidtborn,  C.  K  von  Houwald  als  Dramatiker  (1909;. 

HdVA,  the  name  originally  applied  to  the  middle-dass  Malayo- 
Indonesian  natives  of  Madagascar  (9.9.),  as  distinct  from  the 
noble  class  A  ndriana  and  the  slave  class  A  ndivo.  Hdva  has  now 
come  to  mean  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  tribes 
which  form  the  native  population  of  Madagascar.  The  Hdva, 
who  occupy  the  province  of  Im6rina,  the  central  plateau  of  the 
island,  are  of  Malayo-Indonesian  origin.  The  period  at  which 
the  Hdva  arrived  in  Madagascar  is  still  a  subject  of  dispute. 
Some  think  that  the  immigration  took  place  in  very  early  times, 
before  Hinduism  reached  the  Malay  Archipelago,  since  no  trace 
of  Sanskrit  is  found  in  Malagasy.  Others  believe  that  the  Hdva 
did  not  reach  the  island  until  the  X2th  or  13th  century.  At  the 
French  conquest  of  Madagascar  (1895),  the  Hdva  were  the  most 
powerful  and,  politically,  the  dominant  people;  but  were  far 
from  having  subjected  the  whole  of  the  island  to  their  rule. 
The  Hdva  are  short  and  slim,  with  a  complexion  of  a  yellowish 
olive,  many  being  fairer  than  the  average  of  southern  Europeans. 
Their  hair  is  long,  black  and  smooth  but  coarse.    Thdr  heads 

'  Much  rice  is  cultivated  in  the  yidnity  of  Houston  by  Japam 


are  round,  with  flat  straight  foreheads,  flat  faces,  prominent 
cheekbones,  small  straight  noses,  fairiy  wide  nostrils,  and  small 
black  and  slightly  oblique  eyes.  The  physical  contrast  to  the 
negro  is  usually  very  obvious,  but,  especially  among  the  lower 
chisses,  there  is  a  tendency  to  thick  Ups,  kinky  hair  and  dark 
skin.  In  many  oi  their  customs,  such  as  taboo,  infantidde, 
marriage  and  funeral  rites,  they  ^ow  their  Indonesian  origin. 
Most  of  them  now  profess  Christianity. 

HOVE,  a  munidpMd  borough  of  Sussex,  England,  adjoining  the 
watering-place  of  Brighton  on  the  west,  on  the  London,  Brighton, 
&  South  Coast  railway.  Pop.  (x9ox)  36,535.  The  great  sea- 
wall of  Brighton  continues  along  the  front  at  Hove,  forming  a 
pleasant  promenade.  Here  is  the  Sussex  county  cricket  ground. 
The  munidpal  borough,  incorporated  in  1898,  indudes  the 
parishes  of  Hove  and  Aldrington,  ofwhich  the  first  is  within  the 
parliamentary  borough  of  Brighton,  but  the  second  is  in  the 
Lewes  division  of  the  coimty.  The  corporation  consists  <>t  a 
mayor,  10  aldermen  and  30  councillors.    Area,  1521  acres. 

HOVENDEN,  THOMAS  (1840-1895),  American  artist,  was 
bom  in  Dunmanway,  Co.  Cork,  Ireland,  on  the  28th  of 
December  1840.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  South  Kensington  Art 
Schools  and  those  of  the  National  Academy  of  pesign.  New 
York,  whither  he  had  removed  in  1863.  Subsequently  he  went 
to  Paris  and  studied  in  the  £coIe  des  Beaux  Arts  under  Cabanel, 
but'passed  most  of  his  time  with  the  American  colony  in  Brittany, 
at  Pont-Aven,  where  he  painted  many  pictures  of  the  peasantry. 
Returning  to  America  in  x88o,  he  became  an  academician  in 
X882,  and  attracted  attention  by  an  important  canvas  of  "  The 
Last  Moments  of  John  Brown "  (now  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art).  His  **  Breaking  Home  Ties,"  a  piaure  o( 
American  farm  life,  was  engravMl  with  considerable  popular 
success.  Hovenden  was  mortally  injured  in  a  heroic  effort  to 
save  a  child  from  a  railroad  train  in  the  station  at  Germantown, 
near  Philaddphia,  and  died  at  Norristown,  Peimsylvania,  on  the 
X4th  of  August  1895.  Among  his  principal  works  are: — "  News 
from  the  Conscript "  (1877),  "  Loyalist  Peasant  Soldier  of  La 
Vendue"  (1879).  "A  Breton  Interior,"  "  Image  SeUer  "  and 
"  Jerusalem  the  Golden  "  (in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art). 

HOW,  WILLIAM  WALSHAM  (1823-1897),  English  divine,  son 
of  a  Shrewsbury  solidtor,  was  bom  on  the  X3th  of  December 
1823,  and  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  school  and  Wadham 
College,  Oxford.  He  was  ordained  in  X846,  and  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years  was  activdy  engaged  i^  parish  work  at  Whittington 
in  Shropshire  and  Oswestry  (rural  dean,  i860).  He  refused 
preferment  on  several  occasions,  but  his  energy  and  success  made 
him  well  known,  and  in  1879  he  became  a  suffragan  bbhop  in 
London,  under  the  title  of  bbhop  of  Bedford,  his  province  being 
the  East  End.  There  he  became  the  inspiring  influence  of  a 
revival  of  church  work.  He  founded  the  East  London  Church 
Fimd,  and  enlisted  a  large  band  of  enthusiastic  helpers,  his 
popularity  among  all  dasses  bdng  immense.  He  was  particularly 
fond  of  children,  and  was  commonly  called  "  the  children's 
bishop."  In  x888  he  was  made  bishop  of  Wakefidd,  and  in  the 
north  of  England  he  continued  to  do  valuable  work.  His  sermons 
were  strai^tforward,  earnest  and  attractive;  and  besides 
publishing  several  volumes  of  these,  he  wrote  a  good  deal  of 
verse,  including  such  well-known  hymns  as  "Who  is  this  so 
weak  and  helpless,"  "  Lord,  Thy  children  guide  and  keep."  In 
X863-X868  he  brought  out  a  Commentary  on  the  Pour  Gospds', 
and  he  also  wrote  a  Manual  for  the.  Holy  Communion.  In  the 
movement  for  infusing  new  spiritual  life  into  the  church  services, 
espedally  among  the  poor.  How  was  a  great  force.  He  died  on 
the  xoth  of  August  1897.  He  was  much  helped  in  his  eariier 
work  by  his  wife.  Frances  A.  Douglas  (d.  1887). 

See  his  Life  by  nis  son,  F.  D.  How  (1898). 

HOWARD  (Faioly).  Among  English  famih'es,  the  house  of 
Howard  has  long  hdd  the  first  place.  Its  head,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  is  the  first  of  the  dukes  and  the  hereditary  earl  marshal 
of  England,  while  the  earls  of  Suffolk,  Cariisle  and  Effingham  and 
the  Lord  Howard  of  Glossop  represent  in  the  peerage  its  younger 
lines. 

Its  founder  was  a  Norfolk  lawyer,  Wflliam  Howard  or  Haward, 
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who  was  summoned  to  parliament  as  a  justice  in  1395,  being 
appointed  a  justice  of  the  common  pleas  in  1297.  Over  the 
parentage  of  this  man  genealogists  have  disputed  for  centuries. 
The  pedigree-makers  have  hailed  him  in  turn  as  the  descendant 
of  a  Norman  "  Auber,  earl  of  Passy  "  and  as  the  heir  of  Here- 
ward,  "  the  last  of  the  English."  But  out  of  the  copies  of  Norfolk 
deeds  and  records  collected  for  Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  17th  century,  it  seems  dear  enough  that  he 
sprang  from  a  Norfolk  family,  several  of  whose  members  held 
lands  at  Wiggenhall  near  Lynn.  These  notes  from  deeds, 
evidently  collected  by  an  honest  inquirer,  make  no  extravagant 
claims  of  ancient  ancestry  or  illustrious  origin  for  the  Howards, 
although  the  facts  contained  in  them  were  recklessly  manipulated 
by  subservient  genealogists.  Doubtless  the  judge  was  the  son 
of  John  Howard  of  Wiggenhall,  living  about  xa6o,  whose  widow 
Lucy,  called  by  the  genealogists  the  daughter  of  John  Germimd, 
was  probably  the  wife  of  John  Germund  by  her  second  marriage. 
William  Howard  was  employed  as  counsel  by  the  corporation  of 
Lynn,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  "  crosslets  fitchy  "  in  his 
sUeld  of  arms  suggest  the  cross  with  which  the  dragon  was 
discomfited  by  St  Margaret,  the  patroness  of  Lynn.  Prospering 
by  the  law,  William  Howard  of  Wiggenhall  Tose  to  knight's 
rank  and  acquired  by  purchase  Grancourt's  manor  in  JEast 
Winch,  near  Lynn,  where  he  had  his  seat  in  a  moated  house 
whose  ruins  remain.  He  was  probably  dead  and  buried  in  his 
chapel  at  East  Winch  before  November  37, 1308,  the  date  of  the 
patent  by  which  Henry  Scrope  succeeded  him  as  a  commissioner 
of  trailbaston.  His  two  wives,  Alice  Ufford  and  Alice  Fitton — 
heir  of  Fitton's  manor  in  Wiggenhall— were  both  daughters  of 
knightly  houses.  Before  his  death  his  eldest  son,  John  Howard, 
was  a  knight  and  already  advanced  by  his  nutrriage  with  Joan  of 
Cornwall,  one  of  the  bastard  line  foimded  by  Richard  of  Cornwall, 
lung  of  the  Romans. 

Sir  John  Howard  served  in  Edward  II.'s  wars  in  Scotland  and 
Gascony,  was  sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  and  governor  of 
Norwich  Castle.  When  he  died  in  1331  he  was  seised  of  many 
Norfolk  manors.  His  son  and  heir,  another  Sir  John,  admiral  of 
the  king's  navy  in  the  north,  was  a  banneret  who  displayed  his 
banner  in  the  army  that  laid  siege  to  Calais.  By  the  admiral's  wife 
Alice,  sister  and  heir  of  Sir  Robert  de  Boys,  the  Howards  had  the 
Boys  manor  of  Fersfield,  near  Diss,  which  is  still  among  the 
possessions  of  the  dukes  of  Norfolk.  His  son  Sir  Robert  Howard, 
who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Scales  (Lord  Scales), 
died  in  1388.  From  Sir  John  Howard,  the  only  son  of  Sir  Robert, 
two  branches  of  the  house  of  Howard  spring.  The  elder  line  was 
soon  extinct.  By  his  first  wife,  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Sir  John  Plays,  Sir  John  Howard  had  a  son  who  died  before  him, 
leaving  a  daughter  through  whom  descended  to  her  issue,  the 
Veres,  earls  of  Oxford,  the  ancient  Norfolk  estates  of  the  Howards 
at  East  Winch  and  elsewhere,  with  the  lands  of  the  houses  of 
Scales,  Plays  and  Walton,  brought  in  by  the  brides  of  her  fore- 
fathers. After  the  death  of  Margaret  Plays,  her  widower  found, 
with  the  pccub'ar  instinct  of  his  race,  a  second  well-endowed 
wife.  By  her,  the  heir  of  the  Tendrings  of  Tendring,  he  had  a 
second  son,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  a  knight  who  fought  imder 
Henry  V.  in  France,  and  died,  like  his  half-brother,  before  the  old 
knight's  career  ended  in  1436. 

'  It  is  to  the  marriage  of  this  yoimg  knight  that  the  house  of 
Howard  owes  the  tragedy  of  its  greatness.  He  was  a  younger 
son,  although  he  had  some  of  his  mother's  inheritance.  Had  he 
married  the  landless  daughter  of  a  neighbour  he  might  have  been 
the  ancestor  of  a  line  of  Essex  squires,  whose  careers  would  have 
had  the  parish  topographer  for  chronicler.  But  his  bride  was 
Margaret  Mowbray,  daughter  of  the  banished  duke  of  Norfolk. 
Although  this  was  a  noble  alliance,  it  is  probable  that  the  lady 
had  no  great  portion.  The  head  of  her  elder  brother,  the  boy 
earl  marshal,  had  been  stricken  off  in  the  cornfield  under  the 
walls  of  York,  but  her  younger  brother's  right  to  his  father's 
dukedom  was  allowed  by  parliament  in  1425. 
;  Sir  John  Howard,  only  son  of  the  match  between  Howard 
and  Mowbray,  took  service  with  his  cousin  the  third  duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  had  him  returned  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  Norfolk, 


where,  according  to  the  Pastern  LdUn,  thb  Howard  of  tk 
Essex  branch  was  regarded  by  the  gentry  as  a  strange  man. 
He  followed  the  White  Rose  and  was  knighted  at  the  crowniog 
of  King  Edward  IV.,  who  pricked  him  for  sheriff  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.  In  the  duke's  quarrel  he  brawled  with  the  Pastoos, 
his  wife  boasting  that,  should  her  husband's  men  meet  wiik 
John  Paston  "  there  should  go  no  penny  for  his  life."  "  And 
Howard,"  writes  Clement  Paston,  "  hath  with  the  king  a  great 
fellowship."  Offices  and  lands  came  to  John  Howard  by  reasao 
of  that  fellowship.  Henry  VI.,  when  restored,  summoned  him 
to  parliament  in  1470  as  Lord  Howard,  a  summons  which  naj 
have  been  meant  to  lure  him  to  London  into  Warwick's  power, 
but  he  proclaimed  the  Yorkist  sovereign  on  his  return  and 
fought  at  Bamet  and  Tewkesbury.  When  peace  was  made^ 
Edward  summoned  him  again  as  a  baron  and  gave  him  the 
Garter  and  the  treasurership  of  his  household.  After  Edward'^ 
burial,  at  which  he  bore  the  king's  banner,  Howard,  an  cneiBjr 
of  the  Wydviles,  linked  his  fortunes  with  those  of  the  duke  k 
Gloucester.  At  this  time  came  his  sudden  lifting  to  the  hi^^ 
rank  in  the  peerage.  The  last  of  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  had  kft 
a  child  heir,  Anne  Mowbray,  married  to  the  infant  duke  xA  Yort, 
the  younger  of  the  princes  doomed  by  Richard  in  the  Tow. 
By  Uie  death  of  this  little  giri,  John  Howard  became  one  of  tbe 
coheirs  of  her  illustrious  Imusc,  which  was  now  represented  bj 
the  issue  of  Margaret  Mowbray,  his  mother,  and  of  her  sister 
Isabel,  who  had  married  James,  Lord  Berkeley.  A  lion's  share 
of  the  Mowbray  estates,  swollen  by  the  great  alliances  of  the 
house,  heir  of  Breouse  and  Segrave,  and,  through  Scgrave,  of 
Thomas  of  Brotherton,  son  of  Edward  I.,  fell  to  Howard,  fdn, 
by  a  patent  of  June  28,  1483,  was  created  duke  of  Norfo&  isd 
earl  marshal  of  England  with  a  remainder  to  the  heirs  male  of 
his  body.  On  the  same  day  the  lord  Bcrkeley,.the  other  coheir, 
was  made  earl  of  Nottingham.  High  steward  at  Rid»rd% 
crowning,  the  duke  bore  the  crown  and  rode  as  marshal  into 
Westminster  Hall.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  be  was  Richard's 
man,  and  though  warned  by  the  famous  couplet  that  "  Dykon 
his  master  "  was  bought  and  sold,  "  Jack  of  Norfolk  "  Jed  the 
archer  vanguard  at  Bosworth  and  died  in  the  fight,  from  whk^ 
his  son  the  earl  of  Surrey  was  carried  away  a  wounded  prisoner. 
An  attainder  by  the  first  parliament  of  Henry  VII.  extingohhed 
the  honours  of  the  father  with  those  of  the  son,  who  had  beea 
created  an  earl  when  the  lord  Howard  was  raised  to  the  dukedozB. 
Their  estates  were  forfeit. 

Thomas  Howard,  a  politic  mind,  loyal  to  the  powers  that  be, 
was  released  from  the  Tower  of  London  in  1489,  his  earldom 
of  Surrey  and  his  Garter  restored.  Accepting  the  position 
in  which  the  Tudor  king  would  have  his  great  nobles,  he  became 
the  faithful  soldier,  diplomatist  and  official  of  the  new  power. 
In  his  seventieth  year,  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  North,  he 
led  the  English  host  on  the  great  day  of  Flodden,  earning  a 
patent  of  the  dukedom  of  Norfolk,  dated  1  February  1515/4, 
and  that  strange  patent  which  granted  to  him  and  his  hein 
that  they  should  bear  in  the  midst  of  the  silver  bend  of  their 
Howard  shield  a  demi-lion  stricken  in  the  mouth  with  an  arrow, 
in  the  right  colours  of  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Scotland.  This 
augmentation  has  been  interpreted  as  a  golden  soocheon  with  the 
demi-lion  within  the  Scottish  tressure.  Thus  charged  on  the 
silver  bend,  it  makes  bad  armory  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that, 
although  the  grant  of  it  is  clearly  to  the  duke  and  his  heirs  in 
fee  simple,  Howards  of  all  branches  descending  from  the  doke 
bear  it  in  their  shields,  even  though  all  right  to  it  has  long  passed 
from  the  house  to  the  duke's  heirs  general,  the  Stoxirtons  and 
Petres.  % 

The  victor  of  Flodden  is  the  common  ancestor  of  all  living 
Howards  that  can  show  a  descent  from  the  main  stock.  Tbe 
second  duke,  twice  married,  was  father  of  at  least  eleven  sons 
and  six  daughters,  the  sons  including  Edward  the  lord  high 
admiral,  killed  in  boarding  Pr^gent's  galleys  at  Brest,  Edmund 
the  knight  marshal  of  the  army  at  Flodden,  and  William  the 
first  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham.  The  eldest  son,  Thomas, 
succeeded  as  the  third  duke  of  his  name,  although  the  second 
under  the  patent  of  x  514*    He  had  fought  as  captain  o|  the 
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vanguard  at  Flodden  and  after  the  victory  was  created  earl  of 
Surrey.  When  Richard  III.  was  allying  himself  with  the  Howards, 
Thomas  Howard,  a  boy  of  eleven,  had  been  betrothed  to  Anne, 
daughter  of  the  late  King  Edward  IV.,  and  Henry  VII.  allowed 
the  marriage  with  his  queen's  sister  to  take  place  in  1495.  This 
royal  bride  died  of  consumption,  leaving  no  living  child, 
and  her  husband  took  in  1513,  as  his  second  wife,  Elisabeth 
Stafford,  daughter  of  that  duke  of  Buckingham  upon  whom  the 
old  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  tears  upon  his  cheeks,  was  forced  to 
pass  sentence  of  death.  Succeeding  his  father  in  1534,  Norfolk 
was  created  earl  marshal  in  1533.  An  lusuccessful  dipbmatist, 
his  chief  services  in  arms  were  the  butchery  in  the  north  after 
the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  and  the  raid  into  Scotland  which  ended 
with  the  rout  of  Solway  Moss.  He  left  his  wife  for  a  mistress, 
Elizabeth  Holland,  was  in  discord  with  his  family,  and  lived  to 
see  his  two  nieces,  Anne  Boleyn  and  Catherine  Howard,  and  his 
son  Surrey,  the  fiery-tempered  poet,  go  in  turn  to  the  block. 
He  himself  was  attainted  and  was  lying  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
doomed  to  die  in  the  morning,  on  the  night  of  the  death  of 
Henry  VIU.  He  was  not  released  until  the  accession  of  Mary, 
parliament  restoring  his  dukedom  on  his  petition  for  reversal 
of  the  attainder.  His  grandson  Thomas  succeeded  him  in  1554, 
and  in  1556  made  the  second  of  those  marraiges  which  have 
given  the  Howards  their  high  place  among  the  English  nobility. 
The  bride  was  Mary,  sole  heir  in  her  issue  of  her  father  Henry, 
the  last  of  the  Fitzalan  earls  of  Arundel.  Her  father's  line  and 
the  royal  Stewards  of  Scotland  sprang  from  one  forefather, 
Alan,  son  of  Flaald  the  Breton.  The  Mowbray  match  had  aheady 
brought  to  the  Howards  the  representation  of  an  elder  line 
of  the  Fitzalan  earls,  who  sat  in  the  seats  of  their  ancestors, 
the  Aubignys  and  Warennes,  great  earls  near  akin  to  their 
jovereigns.  And  now  the  yotmger  line,  earls  of  Arundel  and 
Lords  Mautravers,  were  also  to  have  a  Howard  to  represent 
them.*  From  this  time  the  spreading  genealogy  of  the  Howards 
drew  its  origins  from  most  of  the  illustrious  names  of  the  houses 
founded  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 

The  young  duchess  died  in  her  seventeenth  year  after  giving 
birth  to  a  son,  and  the  duke  took  a  second  wife  from  a  humble 
stock,  newly  enriched  and  honoured,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
VIII.'s  subservient  chancellor,  the  Lord  Audley  of  Walden. 
Within  ten  years  he  married  a  third  time,  the  lady  being  Elizabeth 
Leyboume,  the  widow  of  Lord  Dacre  of  Gilsland.  She  survived 
her  marriage  but  a  few  months  and  her  husband  then  obtained 
the  wardship  of  her  Dacre  offspring,  a  son  who  died  young,  and 
three  daughters  whom  the  duke,  with  the  true  Howard  eye  for 
a  rich  inheritance,  gave  as  brides  to  three  of  his  sons.  After  three 
such  good  fortunes  by  marriage  Norfolk  in  his  folly  looked  for 
a  crown  with  a  fourth  match,  listening  to  the  laird  of  Lethington 
when  he  set  forth  the  scheme  by  which  the  duke  was  to  marry 
a  restored  queen  of  Scots  and  rule  Scotland  with  her  who  should 
be  recogn  ized  as  Elizabeth's  successor.  Ten  months  in  the  Tower 
under  strong  suspicion  would  have  warned  another  man,  but 
Norfolk  was  unstable  and  false.  After  promising  fideh'ty  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  Scots  marriage  scheme,  Cecil  took  him 
corresponding  with  Mary  and  tampering  with  the  Ridolfi  plot. 
He  died  on  Tower  Hill  in  157a  for  an  example  to  the  disloyal 
counties,  protesting  innocence  and  repentance,  warning  his 
children  in  a  last  letter  to  discredit  all  "  false  bruits  "  that  he 
was  a  papist. 

I  By  his  attainder  the  Norfolk  titles  were  once  more  forfeited. 
But  Philip  Howard,  the  son  and  heir,  succeeded  to  the  ancient 
earldom  of  Arundel  in  1580,  on  the  death  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father, while  the  Lord  Lumley,  his  uncle  by  marriage,  surrendered 
to  him  his  life  interest  in  the  castle  and  honour  of  Arundel. 
The  next  year  an  act  of  parliament  restored  the  earl  in  blood. 
After  a  profligate  youth  at  court,  he  followed  his  wife  in  pro- 
fessing the  Roman  faith,  and  in  1585  made  an  attempt  to  leave 
England  to  seek  safety  from  the  penal  laws.  But  his  ship  was 
boarded  in  the  Channel  and  the  earl,  condemned  by  the  Star- 
Chamber  to  a  heavy  fine  and  to  imprisonment  during  the  queen's 
pleasure,  suffered  a  harsh  captivity  in  the  Tower.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Armada  he  had  been  condemned  to  death  on  a 


charge  of  high  treason,  founded  on  the  tak  drawn  by  torture  from 
a  priest,  that  Arundel  had  urged  him  to  say  a  mass  for  the  success 
of  the  Spaniards.  But  he  was  allowed  to  linger  in  his  prison 
until  1595  when  he  died,  the  sight  of  his  wife  and  children  being 
cruelly  refused  to  the  dying  man.  Thus  it  befeU  that,  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Howards  bom  since  the  great  Mowbray  alliance,  two  had 
died  by  the  axe  and  one  in  the  prison  from  which  a  fourth  had 
hardly  escaped.  A  fifth  had  fallen  in  a  lost  battle,  and  only  one 
had  died  in  peace  in  his  own  house. 

The  ill  fate  of  the  Howards  seemed  to  be  appeased  by  the 
death  of  Philip,  earl  of  ArundeL  Tudor  policy  did  its  work  well^ 
and  noblemen,  however  illustrious  their  pedigrees,  could  no 
longer  be  counted  as  menaces  by  the  Crown,  which  was,  indeed, 
finding  another  rival  to  its  power.  In  the  first  year  of  James  I., 
Thomas,  the  young  son  of  Earl  Philip,  was  restored  in  blood  and 
given  the  titles  of  Arundel  and  Surrey.  But  the  lands  belonging 
to  these  titles  remained  with  the  Crown  and  he  had  to  repair  his 
fortunes  by  one  of  those  marriages  which  never  failed  his  house, 
his  wife  bdng  Alathea  Talbot,  who  was  at  last  the  heir  of  Gilbert', 
earl  of  Shrewsbury.  To  the  grief  of  his  mother  he  left  the  Roman 
church.  A  knight  of  the  Garter,  he  was  in  162 1  created  earl 
marshal  for  life,  and  revived  the  jurisdiction  belonging  to  the 
office.  An  act  of  1 627,  one  of  several  such  aimed  at  aggrandizing 
families  by  diverting  the  descent  of  dignities  in  fee  from  heirs 
general,  entailed  the  earldom  and  castle  of  Arundel  upon  Thomas, 
eari  of  Arundel  and  Surrey  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  "  and 
for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  heirs  of  his  body."  hL  pride 
and  austerity  made  him  unpopular  at  court  and  he  left  the 
country  in  164  a,  settling  at  last  id  Padua,  where  he  died  bx 
1646,  impoverished  by  the  sequestrations  of  the  parliament, 
whose  forces  had  taken  and  retaken  his  castle  of  Arundel. 
In  answer  to  his  petition  for  the  dukedom,  the  king  had,  on 
the  6th  of  June  1644,  given  him  a  patent  of  the  earldom  of 
Norfolk,  in  order,  as  it  would  seem,  to  flatter  him  by  suggesting 
that  the  title  of  Norfolk  would  at  least  be  refused  to  any  other 
family.  He  is  celebrated  as  a  collector  of  paintings,  books,  gems 
and  sctdptures,  his  "Arundel  marbles"  being  given  by  his 
grandson  in  1667  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  dukedom 
for  which  Arundel  had  petitioned  Charles  I.  in  vain  was  restored 
by  act  of  the  first  parliament  of  Charles  II.  to  his  grandson 
Tliomas,  a  lunatic  living  at  Padua,  on  whose  death  in  1677  it 
passed  to  this  Thomas's  brother,  Henry  Frederick,  who  had  been 
created  earl  of  Norwich  and  hereditary  earl  marshal  of  England 
in  1673.  In  1777  Edward, the  ninth  of  the  Howard  dukes,  died 
childless  in  his  ninety-second  year.  With  him  ended  the  earldom 
of  Norwich,  while  the  representation  of  the  Mowbrays  and 
Segraves  passed  to  his  nieces,  the  Ladies  Stourton  and  Petre, 
the  abeyance  of  the  two  barom'es  being  determined  in  1878  in 
favour  of  Lord  Stourton.  Under  the  act  of  1627  the  earldom 
of  Arundel  and  the  castle  passed  with  the  dukedom  to  a  second 
cousin,  Charles  Howard  of  Greystock  (d.  1786),  an  eccentric 
recluse.  At  his  death  in  1786  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Charles,  the  notorious  "Jockey  of  Norfolk,"  the  big,  coarse, 
generous,  slovenly,  hard-drinking  Whig  of  whom  all  the  memoir- 
writers  of  his  age  have  their  anecdotes.  He  conformed  to  the 
Church  of  England  and  spent  a  vast  sum  in  restoring  Arundel 
Castle.  A  third  cousin  succeeded  him  in  1815,  Bernard  Edward 
Howard,  who,  although  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  enabled,  by  the 
act  of  1834,  to  act  as  earl  marshal.  This  was  the  grandfather 
of  the  fifteenth  duke,  earl  of  Arundel,  Surrey  and  Norfolk,  and 
hereditary  earl  marshal  of  England. 

The  eldest  of  the  cadet  branches  of  the  ducal  house  has  its  orinn 
in  William  (c.  1510-IS73),  eldest  son  of  the  victor  of  Flodden  by  his 
second  marriage.  He  survived  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II.,  that 
perilous  age  for  the  Howards,  with  no  worse  misadventure  than  the 
conviction  of  himself  and  his  wife  of  misprision  of  treason  in  concealing 
the  offences  of  his  niece,  Queen  Cathenne.  But  both  were  pardoned. 
In  155A  he  had  the  office  of  lord  admiral  of  England,  and  in  the  next 
year  the  Garter.  For  his  services  against  bir  Thomas  Wyat  he 
was  created  (March  11,  1553/4)  Lora  Howard  of  Effingham,  the 
title  being  taken  from  a  Surrey  manor  granted  him  by  Edward  VI. 
Queen  Elizabeth  continued  his  employment  in  diplomacy,  and  had 
he  been  richer  he  misht  have  had  an  earldom.  His  eldest  son 
Charles  (1536-1634),  lord  admiral  of  England  in  1585,  sailed  as 
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commander  in  chief  against  the  Spanish  Annada,  and,  although 
giving  due  weight  to  the  counsel  ca  Drake  and  hia  other  ofl&ccrs, 
showed  himself  a  leader  as  prudent  as  courageous.  He  was  created 
earl  of  Nottingham  in  1596  and  died  in  1624.  The  legend  that  the 
admiral  was  a  Roman  Catholic  has  no  authority.  Two  of  his  sons 
succeeded  in  turn  to  the  earidom  of  Nottingham,  extinct  on  the 
death  of  Charles,  the  third  earl  in  168 1.  Sir  William  Howard  of 
Lingfield,  younger  brother  of  the  great  admiral,  carried  on  the 
Efhngham  line,  nis  great-grandson  succeeding  to  the  barony  on  the 
extinction  of  the  earldoai.  Frands,  seventh  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham,  was  created  eari  of  Effingham  in  1731,  a  title  extinct  in 
1816  with  the  fourth  earl,  but  revived  again  in  1837  for  the  eleventh 
baron,  who  had  served  as  a  general  officer  in  the  Peninsular  cam- 
paign, the  great-grandfather  of  the  present  peer. 

A  patent  of  1604  created  Henry  Howaixl  (1540-1614),  vounger 
son  of  Surrey  the  poet,  earl  of  Northampton,  a  peerage  which  enoied 
with  the  death  of  this,  the  most  unprincipled  01  his  house. 

Thomas,  son  of  the  fourth  duke  of  Norfolk's  marriase  with  the 
daughter  and  heir  of  Thomas,  Lord  Audley  of  Walden,  founded  the 
line  of  the  present  earls  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire  and  of  the  extinct 
Lords  Howard  of  Escrick.  His  baronv  of  Howard  of  Walden  has 
descended  to  his  heirs  general.  Lord  William  Howard  (i 563-1 640), 
the  "  belted  Will  "  of  Scott's  Uy  and  the  "  bauld  Willie  "  of  more 
authentic  legend,  was  another  <n  the  sons  of  the  fourth  duke  and 
Marearct  Audley.  Married  in  1577  to  one  of  the  three  co-heirs  of 
the  Lord  Dacre  of  Gilsland  he  suffered  under  Elizabeth  more  than 
one  imprisonment  with  his  brother  the  unfortunate  eari  of  Arundel. 
But  in  1603  he  was  able,  on  the  partition  of  the  Dacre  lands,  to 
make  his  home  at  Naworth  Castle,  where  he  lived,  a  border  patriarch, 
cultivating  his  estates  and  serving  as  a  commissioner  of  the  borders. 
His  great-grandson  Charles  Hovrautl,  although  fledged  in  a  nest  of 
cavaliers,  changed  sides  and  fought  at  Worcester  for  the  pariiament. 
The  Protector  summoned  him  in  1657  to  his  House  of  Lords,  but  he 
was  imprisoned  in  1659  on  suspicion  of  a  share  in  Booth's  insur- 
rection and,  after  the  Restoration,  was  created,  in  1661,  eari  of 
Carlisle,  Viscount  Morpeth  and  Lord  Dacre  of  Gilsland.  titles  which 
are  still  held  by  his  descendants.  From  Sir  Francis  Howard,  a 
cavalier  colonel  and  a  vounger  son  of  "  bauld  Willie,"  come  the 
Howards  of  Corby  Castle  in  Cumberland,  a  branch  without  a  here- 
ditary title. 

Wuliam  Howard,  A^scount  Stafford,  was  the  fifth  son  of  Thomas, 
earl  of  Arundel,  and  grandson  of  Philip  the  prisoner.  Marrying 
the  sister  and  heir  of  the  fifth  Lord  Stafford,  who  died  in  1637,  he 
and  his  wife  were  created  Baron  and  Baroness  Stafford  by  a  patent 
of  1640,  with  remainder,  in  default  of  heirs  male,  to  heirs  female. 
A  gi^nt  of  the  precedence  enjoyed  by  the  bride's  father  being  held 
illegal,  her  husband  was  in  the  same  year  created  Viscount  Stafford. 
Roger  Stafford,  the  impoverished  heir  male  of  the  ancient  Staffords. 
had  been  forced  to  surrender  his  barony  to  the  kin^  by  a  deed  dated 
in  the  preceding  year,  a  piece  of  injustice  which  is  m  the  teeth  of  all 
modem  conceptions  of  peerage  law.  The  Viscount  Stafford  was  one 
of  the  "  five  Popish  lords  "  committed  to  the  Tower  in  1678  as  a 
result  of  the  slanders  of  Titus  Oatcs  and  he  died  by  the  axe  m  1680 
upon  testimony  which,  as  the  diarist  Evelyn  protested,  "should  not 
be  taken  against  the  life  of  a  dog."  But  three  earis  of  his  own 
house— Carlisle.  Suffolk  and  Berkshire — and  the  Lord  Howard  of 
Escrick,  an  ex-troopcr  of  Cromwell's  guard  and  an  anabaptist 
sectary,  gave  their  votes  against  him,  his  nephew  Mowbray  being 
the  only  peer  of  his  name  in  the  minority  for  acquittal.  In  1688  his 
widow  was  created  countess  of  Stafford  for  life,  and  his  eldest  son, 
Henry,  had  the  earldom  of  Stafford,  with  special  remainder  to  his 
brothers.  This  earldom  ended  in  1763,  out  the  attainder  was 
reversed  by  an  act  of  1834  and  in  the  following  year  Sir  George 
lerningham,  the  heir  general,  established  his  claim  to  the  Stafford 
uarony  of  1640. 

Authorities. — State  papers;*  patent,  close  and  plea  rolls. 
Ticmcy,  History  of  Arundel;  G.  E.  C,  CompleU  Peerage;  ].  H. 
Round,  Peerage  Studies;  Howard  of  Corby,  Memorials  of  the  ramily 
of  Howard;  Brcnan  and  Statham.  House  of  Howard;  Howard, 
Jlistorical  Anudotes  of  the  Howard  Family;  Morant,  Essex;  Blome- 
field.  Norfolk.  (O.  Ba.) 


HOWARD,  CATHERINE  (d.  1543),  the  fifth  queen  of  Henry 
VIII.,  was  a  daughter  of  Lord  Edmund  Howard  and  a  grand- 
daughter of  Thomas  Howard,  snd  duke  of  Norfolk  (d.  1524). 
Her  father  was  very  poor,  and  Catherine  lived  mainly  with 
Agnes,  widow  of  the  3nd  duke  of  Norfolk,  meeting  the  king 
at  the  house  of  Stephen  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester.  Henry 
was  evidently  charmed  by  her;  the  Roman  Catholic  party, 
who  disliked  the  marriage  with  Anne  of  Gcves,  encouraged 
his  attentions;  and  after  Anne's  divorce  he  was  privately 
married  to  Catherine  at  Oatlands  in  July  1 540.  Soon  afterwards 
she  was  publicly  acknowledged  as  queen.  Before  her  marriage 
Catherine  had  had  several  lovers,  among  them  being  a  musician, 
Henry  Mannock,  or  Manox;  her  cousin,  Thomas  Culpepper; 
and  Francis  Dereham,  to  whom  she  h^d  certainly  been  betrothed. 


After  becoming  queen  she  occa^naDy  met  Dcfdiaa  aai 
Culpepper,  and  in  November  1541  Archbishop  Cranmer  infocaed 
Henry  that  his  queen's  past  life  had  not  been  stainlnei.  CcuuBcr 
had  obtained  his  knowledge  indirectly  from  an  old  servant  <rf  tfai 
duchess  of  Norfolk.  Dereham  confessed  to  his  rdatioos  vitk 
Catherine,  and  after  some  denials  the  queen  henelf  adndtted 
that  this  was  true;  but  denied  that  she  had  ever  been  betntkl 
to  Dereham,  or  that  she  had  misconducted  hersdf  since  hff 
marriage.  Dereham  and  Culpepper  were  executed  in  Deccolicr 
1 541  and  their  accomplices  were  punished,  but  Catherine  «■ 
released  from  prison.  Some  fresh  information,  however,  nqr 
soon  came  to  light  showing  that  she  had  been  unchaste  nee 
her  marriage;  a  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  through  pariiiiifl, 
and  on  the  13th  of  February  xc^s  the  queen  was  beheaded. 

See  A.  Strickland.  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  (vol.  in.  1877). 

HOWARD,  JOHN  (1726-1790),  English  philanthropist  ad 
prison  reformer,  was  bora  at  Hackney,  probably  on  the  2wl  tf 
September  1726.    His  childhood  was  passed  at  Cardiaitoa, 
near  Bedford,  where  his  father,  a  retired  merchant  of  indepefidol 
means,  had  a  small  estate.    He  was  apprenticed  to  a  fina  t( 
grocers  in  the  dty  of  London,  but  on  the  death  of  his  father  is 
X  742,  by  which  he  inherited  considerable  property,  be  bou^t 
up  his  indenture,  and  devoted  more  than  a  year  to  foreign  tiavd 
Never  constitutionally  strong,  he  became,  on  his  reton  !• 
England,  a  confirmed  invalid.    Having  been  nursed  throofh  a 
acute  illness  by  an  attentive  landlady,  a  widow  of  some  ifty* 
three  years  of  age,  Howard,  in  return  for  her  kindness,  ofael 
her  marriage  and  they  were  united  in  1 7 53.    Becoming  a ' 
in  less  than  three  years,  he  determined  to  go  abroad 
Portugal  being  his  destination.    The  ship,  however,  in  vUch 
he  sailed  was  taken  by  a  French  privateer,  the  crew  and  ] 
being  carried  to  Brest,  where  they  were  treated  with 
severity.    Howard  was  permitted  to  return  to  R»«et«"<<  m 
parole  to  negotiate  an  exchange,  which  he  accomplisbid,  11 
well  as  successfully  representing  the  case  of  his  fdlow-c^ttita 
He  now  settled  down  on  his  Cardington  property,  interoliil 
himself  in  meteorological  observations.    He  was  *«<initt«d  § 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  in  X756.    In  1758  he  marriBd 
Henrietta,  daughter  of  Edward  Leeds,  of  Croaton,  Cambridp^ 
shire.    He  continued  to  lead  a  secluded  life  at  C^xdingtoo  ui 
at  Watcombe,  Hampshire,  busying  himself  in  the  ccHistnictioi 
of  model  cottages  and  the  erection  of  schools.    In  1765  !• 
second  wife  died  after  giving  birth  to  a  son.     In  the  follovof 
year  Howard  went  for  a  prolonged  foreign  tour,  from  whid  k 
returned  in  1770. 

In  1773  the  characteristic  work  of  bis  life  may  be  said  it 
have  begun  by  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  high  sheriff  of 
Bedford.  When  the  assizes  were  held  he  did  not  content  himsdf 
with  sitting  out  the  trials  in  open  court,  his  inquisitiveness  and  hii 
benevolence  aUke  impelled  him  to  visit  the  gaol.  Howard  foand 
it,  like  all  the  prisons  of  the  time,  wretchedly  defective  in  its 
arrangements;  but  what  chiefly  shocked  him  was  the  drcvB' 
stance  that  neither  the  gaoler  nor  his  subordinates  were  sshried 
officers,  but  were  dependent  for  their  livelihood  on  fees  fna 
the  prisoners.  He  found  that  some  whom  the  juries  had  dcdaid 
not  guilty,  others  in  whom  the  grand  jury  had  net  found  eva 
such  appearance  of  guilt  as  would  warrant  a  trial,  others  wIsk 
prosecutors  had  failed  to  appear,  were  frequently  detained  ii 
prison  for  months  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  in  the  positioi 
of  accused  parties,  until  they  should  have  paid  the  fees  of  pd 
delivery  (see  Introduction  to  The  State  of  the  Prisons  of  En^td 
and  Wales).  His  prompt  application  to  the  justices  of  tk 
county  for  a  salary  to  the  gaoler  in  lieu  of  his  fees  was  met  by  1 
demand  for  a  precedent  in  charging  the  county  with  an  eipease. 
This  he  undertook  to  find  if  such  a  thing  existed.  He  vest 
accordingly  from  county  to  county,  and  though  he  could  find 
no  precedent  for  charging  the  county  with  the  wages  of  its 
servants  he  did  find  so  many  abuses  in  prison  managescat 
that  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to  their  refwm. 

In  1774  he  gave  evidence  before  a  committee  of  the  Hoose 
of  Commons,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  house  for  "  tte 
humanity  and  zeal  which  have  led  him  to  visit  the  several  ptk 
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»f  tiiis  kingdom,  and  to  communicate  to  the  House  the  interesting 
observations  which  he  has  made  on  that  subject."  Almost 
immediately  an  act  was  passed  which  provided  for  the  liberation, 
:rcc  of  all  charges,  of  every  prisoner  sgainst  whom  the  grand 
ury  failed  to  find  a  true  bUl,  giving  the  gaoler  a  sum  from  the 
rounty  rate  in  lieu  of  the  abolished  fees.  Tnis  was  followed  in 
fune  by  another  requiring  justices  of  the  peace  to  see  that  the 
valls  and  ceilings  of  all  prisons  within  their  Jurisdiction  were 
icraped  and  whitewashed  once  a  year  at  least;  that  the  rooms 
nrere  reguhrly  cleaned  and  ventilated;  that  infirmaries  were 
srovided  for  the  sick,  and  pri^per  care  taken  to  get  them  medical 
idvice;  that  the  naked  should  be  clothed;  that  undeiground 
iungeons  should  be  used  as  little  as  could  "he;  and  generally 
hat  such  courses  should  be  taken  as  would  tend  to  restore  and 
>reserve  the  hodth  of  the  prisoners.  It  was  highly  characteristic 
>f  the  man  that,  having  caused  the  provisions  of  the  new  l^isla- 
ion  to  be  printed  at  1^  own  private  cost  in  huge  type,  he  sent 
I  ctipy  to  every  gaoler  and  warder  in  the  kingdom,  that  no  one 
ihould  be  able  to  plead  ignorance  of  the  hw  if  detected  in  the 
riolation  of  its  provisions.  He  then  set  out  upon  a  new  tour  of 
nspection,  from  which,  however,  he  was  brought  home  by  the 
ipprooch  of  a  general  election  in  September  1774.  Standing 
LS  one  of  the  anti-ministerial  candidates  for  Bedford,  he  was 
etumed  by  a  narrow  majority  but  was  unseated  after  a 
cm  tiny. 

After  a  tour  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  he  set  out  in  April  1775 
tpon  an  extended  tour  through  France,  the  Low  Countries 
ind  Germany.  At  Paris  he  was  at  first  denied  access  to  the 
prisons;  but,  by  reoouTM  to  an  old  and  almost  obsolete  law  of 
717,  according  to  which  any  person  wishing  to  distribute  alms 

0  the  prisoners  was  to  be  sdmitted,  he  succeeded  in  inq)ecting 
he  Bic^tre,  the  Force  I'fivCque  and  most  of  the  other  places 
»f  confinement,  the  only  important  exception  bdng  the  Bastille. 
sven  in  that  case  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  a 
uppressed  pamphlet,  ndiich  he  afterwards  translated  and 
published  in  En^ish,  to  the  unconcealed  chagrin  of  the  French 
authorities.  At  Ghent  he  examined  with  special  interest  the 
preat  Maison  de  Force,  then  recently  erected,  with  its  distinctive 
catures — useful  labour,  in  the  profits  of  which  the  prisoners 
lad  a  share,  and  complete  separation  of  the  inmates  by  night. 
Kt  Amsterdam,  as  in  Holland  generally,  he  was  much  struck 
rith  the  comparative  absence  of  crime,  a  phenomenon  which 
le  attributed  to  the  industrial  and  reformatory  treatment  there 
tdopted.  In  Germany  he  found  little  that  was  useful  and  much 
hat  was  repulsive;  in  Hanover  and  CsnabrUck,  under  the  rule 
ii  a  British  sovereign,  he  even  found  traces  of  torture.    After 

1  short  tour  in  England  (Nov.  2775  to  May  1776),  he  again 
rent  abroad,  extending  his  tour  to  several  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 
;n  1 777  appeared  The  SUtU  of  the  Prisons  m  En^and  and  WaUs, 
viik  Preliminary  Observatums,  and  an  AecowU  of  some  Foreign 
Fritcns.  One  of  the  immediate  results  was  the  drafting  a  bill 
or  the  establishment  of  penitentiiry  houses,  where  by  means 
>f  solitary  imprisonment,  accompanied  by  well-regulated 
fcbour  and  reli^us  instruction,  the  object  of  refonning  thp 
Timinal  and  inuring  him  to  habits  of  industry  might  be  punued. 
^ew  buildings  were  manifestly  necessary;  and  Howard  volun- 
^ered  to  go  abroad  again  and  collect  pUns.  He  first  went 
o  Amsterdam  (April  1778),  and  carefuUy  examined  the  "  qun- 
>ou9Cs  "  and  "  rasp-houses"^  for  which  that  dty  was  famous; 
lezt  he  traversed  Prusaia,  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Austria  and  Italy, 
rverywhere  inspecting  prisons,  hospitals  and  workhouses,  and 
aref  ully  recording  the  merits  and  defects  of  each.  The  informa- 
ion  be  thus  obtained  having  beea  pUced  at  the  service  of 
jarliament,  a  bill  was  passed  for  building  two  penitentiary 
louses,  and  Howard  was  appointed  first  supervisor,  but  he 
TSigned  the  poet  befwe  anything  practical  had  been  achieved, 
[n  1 780  he  had  published  a  quarto  volume  as  an  appendix  (the 
irst)  to  his  State  ef  Prisons ;  about  the  same  time  also  he 
auscd  to  be  printed  his  translation  of  the  suppressed  French 

*  The  spinlKMiMs  were  for  women  priionen,  who  were  set  to 
(pinning  or  other  useful  work:  in  the  rasp-hotttet,  the  prisoners 
were  employed  in  naping  wood. 
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pamphlet  on  the  Bastille;  but  on  obtaining  release  from  his 
employments  at  home  his  passbn  for  accumulating  statistics 
urged  him  to  new  and  more  extended  continental  tours,  as  far 
as  to  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Russia  in  1781,  and  to  Spain  and 
Portugal  in  1783.  The  results  of  these  journeys  were  embodied 
in  1784  in  a  second  appendix,  with  the  publication  of  which  his 
direct  hbours  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  prison  reform 
may  be  said  to  have  ceased. 

The  five  remaining  yean  of  his  life  were  chiefly  devoted  to 
researches  on  the  means  for  prevention  of  the  plague,  and  for 
guarding  against  the  propagation  of  contagioua  distempers 
in  general.  After  an  extoided  tour  on  the  continent  his  researches 
seemed  to  be  compleU;  and  with  a  great  accumulation  of  papers 
and  memoranda,  he  was  preparing  to  return  homewards  from 
Cbnstantinople  by  Vienna,  when  it  occurred  to  his  scrupulous 
mind  that  he  still  kcked  any  personal  experience  of  quarantine 
discipline.  He  returned  to  Smyrna^  and,  deliberately  choosing 
a  foul  ship,  took  a  passage  to  Venice.  A  protracted  voyage 
of  sixty  days,  during  which  an  attack  by  pirates  gave  Howard 
an  opportunity  of  manifesting  his  persond  bravery,  was  followed 
by  a  weary  term  of  confinement  which  enabled  him  to  gain  the 
experience  he  had  desired.  WhOe  imprisoned  in  the  Venetian 
lazaretto  he  received  the  information  that  his  only  son,  a  youth 
of  twenty-two  years  of  age,  had  lost  his  reason  and  had  been 
put  undtt  restraint.  Returning  hastily  by  Trieste  and  Vienna 
(where  he  had  a  long  and  singitlar  interview  with  the  emperor 
Joseph  n.),  he  reached  England  in  February  1787.  His  first 
care  related  to  his  domestic  concerns;  he  then  set  out  upon 
another  journey  of  in^)ection  of  the  prisons  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  at  the  same  time  bus3ring  himself  in  preparing  for 
the  press  the  results  of  his  recent  tour.  The  somewhat  rambling 
wo^  containing  them  was  published  in  1798  at  Warrington, 
under  the  title  An  Account  of  the  Principal  Latarettos  in  Europe  : 
with  forious  Papers  reloHee  to  the  Plague^  together  with  further 
Observations  on  some  Foreign  Prisons  and  Hospitals^  and  addi- 
tional Remarhs  on  the  present  State  of  those  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

In  July  1789  he  embarked  on  what  proved  to  be  his  last 
journey.  Tns>^ng  overland  to  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
and  so  southwards,  and  visiting  the  principal  military  hospitals 
that  lay  on  his  route,  he  reached  Kherson  in  November.  In  the 
hospitals  of  this  place  and  of  the  inunediate  neighbourhood  he 
found  more  than  enough  to  occupy  his  attention  while  he  awaited 
the  means  of  tramit  to  Constantinople.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  his  medical  advice  was  asked  in  the  case  of  a  young  huly  who 
was  suffering  under  the  camp  fever  then  prevalent,  sind  in 
attending  her  he  himself  took  the  disease,  which  terminated 
fatally  on  the  soth  of  January  179a  He  was  buried  near  the 
village  of  Dauphigny  on  the  road  to  St  Nicholas.  There  is  a 
statue  by  Bacon  to  Ids  memory  in  St  Paul's,  London,  and  one  at 
Bedford  by  A.  Gilbert.  In  personal  appearance  Howard  is 
dexribed  as  having  been  short,  thin  and  sallow  —  unpre- 
possessing apart  from  the  attraction  of  a  penetrating  eye  and  a 
benevolent  smile. 

AvrnoKTTEa.'^Anecdotes  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  John  Howard, 
written  bv  a  Gentleman  (1790);  Aikin.  View  of  the  Character  a$id 
PmbUc  Services  of  the  late  John  Howard  (1793):  Memoirs  by  I. 
Baldwin  Brown  (1818):  T.  Taytor  (1836),  Hepworth  Dixon  (i849)* 
J.  Field  (18SO},  and  J.  Stoughton,  Howard  the  Philanthropist  (1884). 

HOWARD,  OLIVBR  OTIS  (1830-1909),  American  soldier,  was 
bom  in  Leeds.  Maine,  on  the  8th  of  November  183a  He  gradu- 
ated at  Bowdoin  College  in  1850,  and  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  In  1854.  In  1857  he  served  in  Florida  against  the 
Seminole  Indians,  and  from  1857  to  x86i  he  was  assistant 
professor  of  mathematics  at  West  Point.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Civfl  War  he  resigned  to  become  cobnel  of  the  3rd  Maine  volun- 
teer regiment,  and  at  the  first  battle  of  BuU  Run  was  in  command 
of  a  brigade.  In  September  he  was  promoted  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers.  He  served  in  the  Peninsular  Campaign,  and  at 
the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  (Fair  Oaks)  he  was  twice  wounded, 
losing  his  right  arm.  On  his  return  to  active  service  in  August 
i86s  he  took  part  In  the  Virginian  campaigns  of  1862-63;  at 
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Antietam  he  succeeded  Sedgwick  in  comnuuid  of  a  division,  and 
he  became  major-general  of  volunteers  in  March  1863.  In  the 
campaign  of  ChanceUorsville  (see  Wudexniss)  he  commanded  the 
XI.  corps,  which  was  routed  by  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  and  in  the 
first  day's  battle  at  Gettysburg  he  was  for  some  hours  (succeeding 
Doubleday  after  Reynolds's  death)  in  command  of  the  Union 
troops.  The  XI.  corps  was  transferred  to  Tennessee  after 
Rosecrans's  defeat  at  Chickamauga,  and  formed  part  of  Hooker's 
command  in  the  great  victory  of  Chattanooga.  When  Sherman 
prepared  to  invade  (Georgia  in  the  q>ring  of  1864  the  XI.  corps  was 
merged  with  the  XII.  into  the  new  XX.,  commanded  by  Hooker, 
and  Howard  was  then  placed  in  command  of  the  new  IV.  corps, 
which  he  led  in  all  the  actions  of  the  Atlanta  campaign,  receiving 
another  wound  at  Pickett's  Mills.  On  the  death  in  action  of 
General  M'Pherson,  Howard,  in  July  1864,  was  selected  to  com- 
mand the  Army  of  the  Tennessee.  In  this  position  he  took  part 
in  the  "  March  to  the  Sea  "  and  the  Carolinas  campaign.  In 
March  1865  he  was  breveted  major-general  U.S.A.  "  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  service  in  the  battle  of  Ezra  Church  and  during 
the  campaign  sgainst  Atlanta,"  and  in  1893  received  a  Con- 
gressional medal  of  honour  for  bravery  at  Fair  Oaks.  After  the 
peace  he  served  as  commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Refugees, 
Freedmen  and  Abandoned  Lands  from  1865  until  1874;  in  1872 
he  was  ^>ecial  commissioner  to  the  hostile  Apaches  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona;  in  X874-X88X  was  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Columbia  and  conducted  the  campaign 
against  Chief  Joseph  in  1877  and  that  against  the  Bannocks  and 
Piutes  in  1878.  In  x88i-i88a  he  was  superintendent  of  West 
Point;  and  in  1882-X886  he  commanded  the  Department  of 
the  PUtte,  in  i886-x888  the  Department  of  the  Pacific,  and  in 
1888-1894  the  Department  of  the  East.  In.  x886  he  was  pro- 
moted major-general  and  in  X894  he  retired.  He  died  at 
Burlington,  Vermont,  on  the  26th  of  October  X909. 

Howard  was  deq>Iy  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  negroes; 
«nd  the  establishment  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  X867 
of  Howard  University,  at  Washington,  e^>eciaUy  for  their 
education,  was  largely  due  to  him;  it  was  named  in  his 
honour,  and  from  X869  to  X873  he  presided  over  it.  In  1895 
he  founded  for  the  education  of  the  "  mountain  whites  "  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  University  at  Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn.  (see 
Cumberland  Mountains),  and  became  president  of  its  board. 
He  held  honorary  degrees  of  various  universities,  and  was  a 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  wrote,  amongst  other 
works,  DtmaWs  Schooldays  (1877);  Chief  Joseph  (1881);  a  life 
of  General  Zachary  Taylor  (1893)  in  the  "  Great  Commanders  " 
series;  Isabella  of  Castile  (1894);  Fighting  for  Humanity 
(X898);  Henry  in  the  War  (1898);  papers  in  the  "  Battles  and 
Leaders"  collection  on  the  Atlanta  campaign;  My  Life  and 
Experience  among  our  Hostile  Indians  (1907);  and  Autobio- 
graphy of  0.  0.  Howard  (3  vols..  New  York,  1907). 

HOWARD.  SIR  ROBERT  (1626-1698),  Enc^  dramatUt. 
sixth  son  of  Thomas  Howard,  ist  earl  of  Berkshire,  was  bom  in 
1626.  He  was  knighted  at  the  second  battle  of  Newbury  (1644) 
for  his  signal  courage  on  the  Royalist  side.  Imprisoned  in 
Windsor  Castle  under  the  Commonwealth,  his  loyalty  was 
rewarded  at  the  Restoration,  and  he  eventually  became  auditor 
of  the  exchequer.  His  best  play  is  a  comedy,  The  Committee,  or 
the  Faithful  Irishman  (1663;  printed  1^5),  which  kept  the  sUge, 
long  after  its  interest  as  a  political  satire  was  exhausted,  for  the 
character  of  Teague,  said  to  have  been  drawn  from  one  of  his  own 
servants.  He  was  an  early  patron  of  Dryden,  who  married  his 
sister,  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  and  in  the  Indian  Queen,  a 
tragedy  in  heroic  verse  (1664;  pr.  1665)  Howard  had  asustance 
from  Dryden,  although  the  fact  was  not  made  public  until  the 
production  of  Dryden's  Indian  Emperor.  The  magnificence  of 
the  spectacle,  and  the  novelty  of  the  costume  of  feathers^  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn,  that  was  worn  by  ZempoaUa,  the 
Indian  queen,  made  a  great  sensation.  The  scenery  and  acces- 
sories were  imusually  brilliant,  the  richest  ever  seen  in  England, 
according  to  Evelyn.  In  i66s  Howard  published  Foure  New 
Plays,  in  the  preface  to  which  be  opposed  the  view  maintained 
by  Dryden  in  the  dedicatory  epistle  to  The  Rival  Ladies,  that 


rhyme  was  better  suited  to  the  heroic  trafedy  than  blank 
Howard  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  rhjrme  of  Lord 
Orreiy,  but  by  his  silence  concerning  Dryden  implicated  him  m 
the  general  censure.  Dryden  answered  by  placing  HowanTs 
sentiments  in  the  nxmthof  Crites  in  hu  own  Essay  am  Dr§maHe 
Poesy  (1668).  The  controversy  did  not  end  here,  but  Dij^ka 
completely  worsted  his  adversary  in  the  x668  edition  of  The 
Indian  Emperor,    Howard  died  on  the  3rd  ci  September  1698. 

His  brother,  James  Howard,  wrote  two  comedies,  AU  Mistaken^ 
or  the  Mad  Couple,  a  comedy  (X667;  pr.  1672),  ami  The  EugfiA 
Mounsieur  (1666;  pr.  1674),  the  success  of  which  Mcms  to  btve 
been  partly  due  to  the  actiiig  of  Nell  Gwynn. 

HOWARD,  LORD  WILUAM  (x  563-1640),  known  as  "Bdted 
or  Bauld  (bold)  Will,"  3rd  son  of  Thonus  Howard,  4th  doke  of 
Norfolk  (executed  in  1572),  and  of  his  second  wife  MaigiM, 
daughter  of  Lord  Audley,  was  bom  at  Audley  End  in  Eskx 
on  the  X9th  of  December  X563.  He  married  on  the  28tb  of 
October  X577  Elizabeth,  dau^ter  of  Thomas,  Lord  Dacie,  aad 
proceeded  subsequently  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Bdi| 
suspected  of  treasonable  intentions  together  with  his  dder 
brother,  Philip^  eari  of  Anmdel,  he  was  imprisoned  in  1583, 
1585  and  1589.  He  joined  the  church  of  Rome  in  1584.  botk 
broUiers  being  dispossessed  by  the  queen  of  a  portion  of  thdr 
Dacre  estates,  which  were,  however,  restored  in  i6ox  for  a  pay- 
ment of  £io,ooa  Howard  then  took  up  his  residence  with  Ui 
children  and  grandchildren  at  Naworth  Castle  in  Cumberiand, 
restored  the  castle,  improved  the  estate  and  established  order 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  In  1603,  on  the  accession  of  JaiMS, 
he  had  been  restored  in  bloods  In  x6i8  he  was  made  one  of  tk 
commissioners  for  the  border,  and  performed  great  sorvics 
in  upholding  the  law  and  si4>pres8ing  marauders.  Lord  WiDisai 
was  a  learned  and  accomplished  scholar,  praised  by  Camdfn, 
to  whom  he  sent  inscriptions  and  drawings  from  rdics  collected 
by  him  from  the  Roman  wall,  as  "  a  singiilar  lover  of  valuable 
antiquity  and  learned  withaL"  He  collected  a  valuable  libcaiy, 
of  which  most  of  the  printed  works  remain  still  at  Naworth, 
though  the  MSS.  have  been  dispersed,  a  portion  being  now  a 
the  ^jundel  MSS.  in  the  Royal  College  of  Arms;  be  corresponded 
with  Ussher  and  was  intimate  with  Camden,  Spelman,  aad 
Cotton,  whose  eldest  son  married  his  daughter.  He  puUished 
in  1592  an  edition  of  Florence  of  Worcester's  Ckronkem  a 
Chronicis,  dedicated  to  Lord  Burghley,  and  drew  up  a  geneakgjr 
of  his  family,  now  among  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  MSS.  at  Norfolk 
House.  He  died  in  October  1640  at  Greystock,  to  which  place 
he  had  been  removed  when  failing  in  health  to  escape  the  Scots 
who  were  threatening  an  advance  on  Naworth.  He  had  a  laxye 
family  of  cliildren,  of  whom  Philip,  his  heir,  was  the  grandfather 
of  Charles,  xst  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  Francis  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  Howards  of  Corby. 

HOWARD  OF  EFFINGHAM,  WILLIAH  HOWARD,  xst 
Bason  (c.  1510-1573),  English  lord  high  admiral,  was  the  soa 
of  the  2nd  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  was  popuhur  with  Henry  Vllln 
and  at  Anne  Boleyn's  coronation  was  deputy  eari  r**'*^''^; 
and  he  was  sent  on  missions  to  Scotland  and  France;  but  ia 
1 54 1  he  was  charged  with  abetting  his  relative  Queen  Cathexiiie 
Howard,  and  was  convicted  of  misprision  of  treas(»,  but  pardoned. 
In  X552  he  was  made  governor  of  Calais,  and  in  1553  lord  U^ 
admiral,  being  created  Baron  Howard  of  Effin^iam  in  x  554 
for  his  defence  of  London  in  SirThomasWyat's  rebellion  against 
Queen  Mary.  He  befriended  the  princess  Elizabeth,  but  lot 
popularity  with  the  navy  saved  him  from  Mary's  resentmcBC; 
and  when  Elizabeth  became  queen  he  had  great  influence  with 
her  and  filled  several  important  posts.  His  son,  the  second 
baron,  who  is  famous  in  English  naval  history,  was  created  cad 
of  Nottingham  (9>v.);  and  from  a  younger  son  the  later  earh 
of  Effingham  were  descended.  William's  descendant,  Francis 
(d.  1695),  inherited  the  barony  of  Howard  of  Effinghsm  on  the 
death  of  his  cousin,  Charles,  in  x68i;  and  Frands's  sm,  Frands 
(1683-1743),  was  created  earl  of  Effingham  in  173X.  TbisearidwB 
became  extinct  on  the  death  of  Richard,  the  fourth  bokler,  in 
1816;  but  it  was  created  again  in  X837  in  favour  of  Fn*****^ 
Alexander(  1 767-1 845),  another  of  William  Howard's  descendants, 
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who  had  gucoeeded  to  the  btiony  of  Howard  of  Effingham  in 

1816. 

HOWB,   BLIA8    (1819-1867),    American    sewing-machine 

inventor,  was  bom  in  Spencer,  Maaaachuaetts,  on  the  9th  of  July 

1 8 19.    His  eariy  years  were  spent  on  his  father's  farm.    In  1835 

he  entered  the  factory  of  a  manufacturer  of  cotton-machinery 

at  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  where  he  learned  the  machinist's 

trade     Subsequently,  whfle  employed  in  a  machine  shop  at 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  sewing  machine, 

and  for  five  yean  spent  all  his  wput  time  in  its  devdopment. 

In  September  1846  a  patent  for  a  practical  sewing  machine  was 

(ranted  to  him;  and  Howe  spent  the  following  two  years 

(1847-1849)  in  London,  employed  by  William  Thomas,  a  corMt 

manufacturer,  to  whom  be  had  sold  the  English  rights  for  £350. 

Years  of  disappointment  and  discouragement  followed  before 

he  was  successful  in  introducmg  his  invention,  and  several 

imitatiotts  which  infringed  his  patent,  particularly  that  of  Isaac 

Merritt   Singer   (X8XX-1875),  had  already  been  successfully 

introduced  and  were  widely  used.    His  rij^ts  were  established 

alter  much  litigation  in  1854,  and  by  t^  date  of  expiration 

of  his  patent  (1867)  he  had  realized  something  over  |a,ooo,ooo 

out  of  his  invention.    He  died  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  the 

3rd  of  October  1867. 

See  Hut&ry  of  Ike  Sewini  Maekine  and  of  Eluu  Hom^  Jr.,  the 
Jnoemtor  (Detroit.  1867).  P  G.  Hubert.  Jr .  ImaUors,  in  "  Men  of 
Achievement  "  eeriet  (New  York,  1893). 


HOWB,  JOHN  (1630-1706),  English  Puritan  divine,  was  bom 
on  the  17th  of  May  1630  at  Loughborough,  Leicestershire, 
where  his  father  was  vicar.  On  the  19th  of  May  1647  he  entered 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  as  a  sixar,  and  in  the  f<^wing 
year  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  During  his  residence  at  the  univer- 
sity he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ralph  Cudworth,  Henry 
More  and  John  Smith,  from  intercourse  with  whom,  as  wdl 
as  from  direct  acquaintance  with  the  Dialcgues  themselves, 
his  mind  received  that  '*  Platonic  tinge "  so  perceptible  in 
iixs  writings.  Immediately  after  graduation  at  Cambridge,  he 
migrated  to  Oxford,  where  he  became  fellow  and  chaplain  of 
Magdalen  College,  proceeding  M.A.  in  1653.  He  was  then 
ordained  by  Charles  Herle  (1598-1659),  the  Puritan  rector  of 
Win  wick,  and  in  1654  went  as  perpetual  curate  to  Great  Torring- 
ton  in  Devon,  where  be  preached  the  discourses  which  later 
took  shape  in  his  treatises  on  The  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous 
and  on  Ddighting  in  Cod.  In  the  beginning  of  1657  a  journey 
to  London  accidentally  brought  Howe  under  the  notice  of 
CromwdlfWho  made  him  his  domestic  chaplain.  In  this  position 
his  conduct  was  such  as  to  win  the  praise  of  even  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  his  party.  Without  overlooking  his  fellow-Puritans, 
he  was  always  ready  to  help  pious  and  learned  men  of  other 
schools.  Seth  Ward  (afterwards  bishop  of  Exeter)  and  Thomas 
Fuller  were  among  those  who  profited  by  Howe's  kindness,  and 
were  not  ashamed  subsequently  to  express  their  gratitude  for 
it.  On  the  resignation  of  Richard  Cromwell,  Howe  returned  to 
Great  Torrington,  to  leave  it  again  in  1662  on  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  For  several  years  he  led  a  wandering 
and  uncertain  Ufe,  preaching  in  secret  as  occasion  offered  to 
handfuls  of  trusted  bearers.  Being  in  straits  he  published  in 
x668  The  Blessedness  of  the  Righteous ;  the  reputation  which 
he  thus  acquired  procured  him  an  invitation  from  Lord 
Massereene,  of  Antrim  Castle,  Ireland,  with  whom  he  lived  for 
five  or  six  years  as  domestic  chaplain,  frequently  preaching  in 
public,  with  the  approval  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Here 
too  he  produced  the  most  eloquent  of  his  shorter  treatises, 
The  Vanity  of  Man  as  Mortal,  and  On  Delighting  in  Cod,  and 
planned  his  best  work.  The  Living  Temfle.  In  the  beginning  of 
1676  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  joint -pastor  of  a  non- 
conformist congregation  at  Haberdashers'  Hall,  London;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  published  the  first  part  of  The  hiring  Temple 
entitled  Concerning  Cod's  Exislence  and  his  Conversahleness  with 
Man:  Against  Atheism  or  the  Epicurean  Deism.  In  1677 
appeared  his  tractate  On  the  Ruoncileableness  of  Cod's  Prescience 
«/  Ihe  Sins  of  Men  vnth  the  Wisdom  and  Sincerity  of  His  Counsels, 
Mskortaiiant  and  whaUcettr  means  He  uses  to  prevent  them. 


which  WIS  attacked  from  various  quarters,  and  had  Andrew 
Marvell  for  one  of  its  defenders.  On  Thougkfuhessfor  the  Morrom 
foUowed  in  x68x;  Self- Dedication  and  Unionlmong  Protestants 
in  x68a,  and  The  Redeemer's  Tears  wept  oter  LostSbuls  in  1684. 

For  five  years  after  his  settlement  in  London  Howe  enjoyed 
comparative  freedom,  and  was  on  not  unfriendly  terms  with 
many  eminent  Ans^cans,  such  as  Stilhngfleet,  TiHotson,  John 
Shaxp  and  Richard  Kidder;  but  the  greater  severity  which 
began  to  be  exercised  towards  nonconformists  in  x68x  so  inter- 
fered with  his  liberty  that  in  X685  he  gladly  accepted  the  inviu- 
tion  of  Philip,  Lord  Wharton,  to  travel  abroad  with  him.  In 
x686  he  determined  to  settle  for  a  time  at  Utrecht,  where  he 
oflkiated  in  the  English  chapeL  Among  his  friends  there  was 
Gilbert  Burnet,  by  whose  influence  he  obtained  several  con- 
fidential interviews  with  William  of  Orange.  In  1687  Howe 
availed  himself  of  the  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience  to 
return  to  England,  and  in  the  following  year  he  headed  the 
deputation  of  nonconformist  ministers  who  went  to  congratulate 
William  on  his  accession  to  the  English  throne.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  was  uneventfuL  His  influence  was  always  on  the  side 
of  mutual  forbearance,  between  conformists  and  dissenters 
in  1689,  and  between  Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians 
in  1690.  In  X693  he  published  three  discourses  On  the  Carnality 
of  Religious  Contention,  suggested  by  the  disputes  that  became 
rife  among  nonconfonnists  as  soon  as  liberty  of  doctrine  and 
worship  had  been  granted.  In  1694  and  1695  he  published 
various  treatises  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  the  principal 
being  A  Calm  and  Solemn  inquiry  concerning  the  Possibility 
of  a  Trinity  in  the  Godhead.  The  second  part  of  The  Living 
Temple,  entitled  Animadversions  on  Spinosa  and  a  French 
Writer  pretending  to  confute  him,  vrith  a  recapitulation  of  the 
former  part  and  an  account  of  the  destitution  and  restitution  of 
Cod's  Temple  among  Men,  appeared  in  X703.  In  X70X  he  had 
some  controversy  with  Daniel  Defoe  on  the  question  of  occasional 
conformity.  In  X705  he  published  a  discourse  On  Patience 
tn  the  Expectation  of  Future  Blessedness,  but  his  health  had  begun 
to  fail,  and  he  died  in  London  on  the  3nd  of  April  1706. 
Richard  Cromwell  visited  him  in  his  last  illness. 

Though  excelled  by  Baxter  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  by  Owen 
in  exegetical  ingenuity  and  in  almost  every  department  of 
theological  learning,  Howe  compares  favourably  with  either  as 
a  sagacious  and  profound  thinker,  while  he  was  much  more 
successful  in  combining  religious  earnestness  and  fervour  of 
conviction  with  large>hearted  tolerance  and  cultured  breadth 
of  view.  He  was  a  man  of  high  prinaple  and  fine  presence, 
and  it  was  said  of  him  "  that  he  never  made  an  enemy  and  never 
lost  a  friend." 

The  works  published  in  his  lifetime,  including  a  number  of  sermons, 
were  collected  into  3  vols.  fol.  in  173^,  and  again  reprinted  in  3 
vols.  8vo.  in  1848.  A  complete  edition  ol  the  WhiU  Wona,  including 
much  posthumous  and  additional  matter,  appeared  with  a  menioir 
in  8  vols,  in  J833 ;  this  was  reprinted  in  i  vol.  in  i8t8  and  in  6  vols, 
in  1863-1863.  E.  Calamy's  Life  (1734)  forms  the  tMtsis  of  Tke 
Life  and  Character  of  Howe,  vith  an  Analysis  of  his  Writings,  by 
Hcniy  Rogers  (i8j6,  new  ed.  1863).  See  also  a  sketch  by  R  r. 
Horton  (1896). 

HOWB,  JOSBPR  (1804-1873),  Canadian  statesman,  was  bom 
at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  X3th  of  December  X804,  the  son 
of  John  Howe  (1753-1835),  a  United  Empire  Loyalist  who  was 
for  many  years  king's  printer  and  postmaster-general  for  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  the  Bermudas.  He  received  Kttle 
regular  education,  and  at  the  age  of  13  entered  his  father's  office. 
In  1837  he  started  the  Acadian,  a  weekly  non-political  journal, 
but  soon  sold  it,  and  in  1838  purchased  the  Nova  Scotian,  which 
later  became  amalgamated  with  the  Morning  Chronicle.  From 
this  date  he  devoted  increasing  attention  to  fxrfitical  affairs,  and 
in  183  s  was  prosecuted  for  libelling  the  magistrates  of  Halifax-. 
Being  unable  to  find  a  lawyer  willing  to  undertake  his  case,  he 
pleaded  it  himself,  and  won  his  acquittal  by  a  speech  of  over  six 
hours,*  which  secured  for  Nova  Scotia  the  freedom  of  the  prcM 
and  for  himself  the  reputation  of  an  orator.  In  X836  he  was 
elected  membor  for  Halifax  in  the  provincial  assembly,  and 
during  the  next  twelve  jrean  devoted  himself  to  attaining 
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Rsponsible  government  for  Nova  Scotia.  This  brought  him  into 
6erce  conflict  with  the  reigning  oligarchy  and  with  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  Lonjmilkland  (1803-1884),  whom  he  forced  to  resign. 
Largely  oyft^  to  Howe's  statesmanslxip  responsible  government 
was  finally  conceded  in  1848  by  the  imperial  authorities,  and 
was  thus  gained  without  the  bloodshed  and  confusion  which 
marked  its  acquisition  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  In  1850  he  was 
appointed  a  delegate  to  England  on  behalf  of  the  Intercolonial 
railway,  for  which  he  obtained  a  large  imperial  guarantee. 
In  1854  he  resigned  from  the  cabinet,  and  was  appointed  chief 
commissioner  of  railways.  In  1855  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^X  ^^^  imperial 
government  to  the  United  States  in  connexion  with  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act,  to  raise  soldiers  for  the  war  in  the  Crimea. 
Through  the  rashness  of  others  he  got  into  difficulties,  and  was 
attacked  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  by  Mr  Gkidstone, 
whom  he  compelled  to  apologize. 

In  1855  he  was  defeated  by  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  Charles) 
Tupper,  but  was  elected  by  acclamation  in  the  next  year  in  Hants 
county,  and  was  from  1 860  to  1 863  premier  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  the 
latter  years  he  was  appointed  by  the  imperial  government  fishery 
commissioner  to  the  United  States,  and  thus  took  no  part  in  the 
negotiations  for  confederation.  Though  his  eloquence  had  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  make  practicable  a  union  of  the 
British  North  American  provinces,  he  opposed  confederation, 
largely  owing  to  wounded  vanity;  but  on  finding  it  impossible 
to  obtain  from  the  imperial  authorities  the  repeal  of  the  Britbh 
North  America  Act,  he  refused  to  join  his  associates  in  the 
extreme  measures  which  were  advocated,  and  on  the  promise 
from  the  Canadian  government  of  better  financial  terms  to  his 
native  province,  entered  (on  the  30th  of  January  1869)  the 
cabinet  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  as  president  of  the  council 
This  brought  upon  him  a  storm  of  obloquy,  under  which  his 
health  gradually  gave  way.  In  May  1873  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant-governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  died  suddenly  on  the 
ist  of  June  of  the  same  year. 

Howe's  eloquence,  and  still  more  his  unfailing  wit  and  high 

spirits,  made  him  for  many  years  the  idol  of  his  province.    He 

is  the  finest  orator  whom  Canada  has  produced,  and  also  wrote 

poetry,  which  shows  in  places  high  merit.    Many  of  his  sayings 

are  still  current  in  Nova  Scotia.    In  1904  a  statue  in  his  honour 

was  erected  in  Halifax. 

His  Letters  and  Speeches  were  published  in  1858  in  Boston,  Mass., 
in  2  vols.,  edited  nominally  by  William  Annand,  really  by  himself. 
See  also  Publu  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Joseph  Howe  (Halifax, 
1909).  The  Ltje  and  Times  by  G.  E.  Fenety  (1806)  is  poor.  The 
Life  by  the  Hon.  James  W  Longley  (Toronto,  1^4)  is  dispassionate, 
but  otherwise  mediocre  Joseph  Howe,  by  George  Monro  Grant 
(reprinted  Halifax,  1904),  is  a  brilliant  sketch.  (W.  L.  G.) 

HOWE.  JULIA  WARD  (1819-1910),  American  author  and 
reformer,  was  born  m  New  York  City  on  the  27th  of  May  1819. 
Her  father,  Samuel  Ward,  was  a  banker;  her  mother,  Julia 
Rush  [Cutlerl  (i 796-1824),  a  poet  of  some  ability.  When  only 
sixteen  years  old  she  had  begun  to  contribute  poems  to  New 
York  periodicals  In  1843  she  married  Dr  Samuel  Gridley 
Howe  (7.0 ),  with  whom  she  spent  the  next  year  in  England, 
France,  Germany  and  Italy.  She  assisted  Dr  Howe  in  editing 
the  Commonwealth  in  1851-1853.  The  results  of  her  study  of 
German  philosophy  were  seen  in  philosophical  essays;  in 
lectures  on  "  Doubt  and  Belief,"  "  The  Duality  of  Character," 
&c.,  delivered  in  1860-1861  in  her  home  in  Boston,  and  later  in 
Washington;  and  in  addresses  before  the  Boston  Radical  Club 
and  the  Concord  school  of  philosophy.  Samuel  Longfellow, 
his  brother  Henry,  Wendell  Phillips,  W.  L.  Garrison,  Charles 
Sumner,  Theodore  Parker  and  James  Freeman  Clarke  were 
among  her  friends;  she  advocated  abolition,  and  preached 
occasionally  from  Unitarian  pulpits.  She  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  American  Woman-Suffrage  Association  and  of 
the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Women  (1869),  and  in 
1870  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Woman's  Journal^  and 
in  1872  president  of  the  New  England  Women's  Club.  In  the 
same  year  she  was  a  delegate  to  the  Prison  Reform  Congress  in 
London,  and  founded  there  the  Woman's  Peace  Association, 
one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  she  caressed  her  opposition 


to  war.    She  wrote  The  WorU*s  Own  (imtnrrrtrfuBy  played  n 
Wallack's,  New  York,  in  1855,  published  1857),  and  in  1858.  fci 
Edwin  Booth,  Hippolytus,  never  acted  or  publisbed.    Her  lyiic 
poetry,  thanks  to  her  temperament,  and  possibly  to  her  musical 
training,  was  her  highest  literary  form;  she  pubUahed  Passm 
Flowers  (anonymously,  1854),  Words  for  Iks  Horn  (1856),  Lao 
Lyrics  (1866),  and  From  Smud  Ridge :  Poems  Old  md  Km 
(1898);  her  most  popular  poem  is  The  BaUU  Hymm  ef  Or 
RepuUiCf  written  to  the  old  folk-tune  asociatcd  with  the  sosg 
of  "  John  Brown's  Body,"  when  Mrs  Howe  was  at  the  frost 
in  x86i,  and  published  (Feb.  x86a)  in  the  AOanHc  MentUj,  ts 
which  she  frequently  contributed.    She  edited  Sex  and  Edsutim 
(1874),  an  answer  to  Sex  in  Education  (1873)  by  Edward  Hsb- 
mond  Clarke  (1820-1877);  and  wrote  several  boc^  of  txavd, 
Modem  Society  (1880)  and  Is  FdiU  Society  Polite  t  (1895), 
collections  of  addresses,  each  taking  its  title  from  a  lecture  criti- 
cizing the  shallowness  and  falseness  of  society,  the  power  of 
money,  &c.,  A  Memoir  of  Dr  Samuel  G,  Howe  (1876),  L^  sf 
Margaret  Fuller  (1883),  in   the   ''Famous   Women"  terie, 
Sketches  of  Representative  Women  of  Nem  En^and  (1905)  isd 
her  own  Reminiscences  (Boston,  1899).    Her  children  were:  Ja£i 
Romana  Anagnos  (1844-1886),  who,  like  her  mother,  wrace 
verse  and  studied  philosophy,  and  who  taught  in  the  Pcridas 
Institution,  in  the  charge  of  which  her  husband,  MichaH  AaagBes 
(1837-1906),  whose  family  name  had  been  Anagnostopodoi, 
succeeded  her  father;  Henry  Marion  Howe  (b.  1848),  tbe 
eminent  metallurgist,  and  professor  in  Columbia  Uaiveisity; 
Laura  Elizabeth  Richards  (b.  1850),  and  Maud  Howe  Effioa 
(b.  1855),  wife  of  John  Elliott,  the  painter  of  a  fine  criUng  ia  tk 
Boston  library,— 4)oth  these  dau^ters  being  contribnton  to 
literature.    Mrs  Howe  died  on  the  x  7th  of  October  X9ia 

HOWB,  RICHARD  HOWB,  Earl  (x7a6-X799),  British  adninl, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  8th  of  March  X726.  He  was  tk 
second  son  of  Emmanud  Scrope  Howe,  and  Vxscount  Hove, 
who  died  governor  of  Barbadoes  in  March  1735,  and  of  llaiy 
Sophia  Charlotte,  a  daughter  of  the  baroness  Kihnaiisegge. 
afterwards  countess  of  Darlington,  the  mistress  of  George  L— 
a  relationship  which  does  much  to  explain  his  early  rise  in  tk 
navy.  Richard  Howe  entered  the  navy  in  the  "  Severn,"  eoe 
of  the  squadron  sent  into  the  south  seas  with  Anson  in  17401 
The  "  Severn  "  failed  to  round  the  Horn  and  returned  boiBe. 
Howe  next  served  in  the  West  Indies  in  the  "  Burford,"  sad 
was  present  in  her  when  she  was  very  severely  damaged  in  ibe 
unsuccessful  attack  on  La  Guayra  on  the  i8th  of  February  174^ 
He  was  made  acting-lieutenant  in  the  West  Indies  in  the  sux 
year,  and  the  rank  was  confirmed  in  1744.  During  the  Jacobite 
rising  of  1745  he  commanded  the  "  Baltimore  "  sloop  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  bead  vfaSe 
co-operating  with  a  frigate  in  an  engagement  with  two  stroos 
French  privateers.  In  1746  he  became  post-captain,  and  onb- 
manded  the  "  Triton  "  (24)  in  the  West  Indies.  As  capiaio  of 
the  "  Cornwall "  (80),  the  flagship  of  Sir  Charles  Knowles,  k 
was  in  the  battle  with  the  Spaniards  off  Havana  <»  the  2nd  of 
October  1 748.  While  the  peace  between  the  War  of  the  Austiiu 
Succession  and  the  Seven  Years*  War  lasted,  Howe  held  cms- 
mands  at  home  and  on  the  west  coa.«t  of  Africa.  In  iTSS^ 
went  with  Boscawen  to  North  America  as  captain  of  the  **  Dvs- 
kirk  "  (60),  and  his  seizure  of  the  French  "  Aldde  "  (64)  was  tie 
first  shot  fired  in  the  war.  From  this  date  till  the  peace  of  1765 
he  served  in  the  Channel  in  various  more  or  less  futile  expediti<»s 
against  the  coast  of  France,  with  a  steady  increase  of  reputatioa 
as  a  firm  and  skilful  officer.  On  the  20th  of  November  1750 
he  led  Hawke'a  fleet  as  captain  of  the  "  Magnanime  "  (64)  is 
the  magnificent  victory  of  Quiberon. 

By  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  killed  near  Tlconderoga  oatbe 
6th  of  July  1758,  he  became  Viscount  Howe — an  Irish  peenft 
In  1762  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Dartmouth,  and  held  the  seal 
till  he  received  a  title  of  Great  Britain.  During  1763  and  176$ 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Admiralty  board,  and  from  1765  to 
1770  was  treasurer  of  the  navy.  In  that  year  he  was  promoted 
rear-admiral,  and  in  1 77 5  vice-admiral.  .  In  1 776  he  was  appwnied 
I  .to  the  command  of  the  North  American  ttaiion.    The  rebdhoa 
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of  the  colonies  wis  making  rapid  progreas,  and  Howe  was  known 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  colonists.  He  had  sought  the 
acquaintance  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  a  friend  of  his 
sister  Miss  Howe,  a  clever  eccentric  woman  well  known  in 
London  society,  and  had  already  tried  to  act  as  a  peacemaker. 
It  was  doubtless  because  of  his  known  sentiments  that  he  was 
selected  to  command  in  America,  and  was  joined  in  commission 
with  his  brother  Sir  William  Howe,  the  general  at  the  head  of  the 
land  forces,  to  make  a  conciliatory  arrangement.  A  committee 
appointed  by  the  Continental  Congress  conferred  with  the  Howes 
in  September  1 776  but  nothing  was  accomplished.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  new  peace  commission  in  1778  offended  the  admiral 
deeply,  and  he  sent  in  a  resignation  of  his  command.  It  was 
reluctantly  accepted  by  Lord  Sandwich,  then  First  Lord,  but 
before  it  could  take  effect  France  declared  war,  and  a  powerful 
French  squadron  was  sent  to  America  under  the  count  d'Estaing. 
Being  greatly  outnumbered,  Howe  had  to  stand  on  the  defensive, 
but  he  baffled  the  French  admiral  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  defeated 
his  attempt  to  take  Newport  in  Rhode  Island  by  a  fine  combina- 
tion of  caution  and  calculated  daring.  On  the  arrival  of  Admiral 
John  Byron  from  England  with  reinforcements,  Howe  left  the 
station  in  September  Until  the  fall  of  Lord  North's  ministry 
in  1783  he  refused  to  serve,  assigning  as  his  reason  that  he  could 
not  trust  Lord  Sandwich.  He  considered  that  he  had  not  been 
properly  supported  in  America,  and  was  embittered  both  by 
the  supersession  of  himself  and  his  brother  as  peace  commis- 
sioners, and  by  attacks  made  on  him  by  the  miilisterial  writers 
In  the  press. 

On  tht  change  of  ministry  in  March  178a  he  was  selected  to 
command  in  the  Channel,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
September,  October  and  November,  he  carried  out  the  final 
relief  of  Gibraltar  It  was  a  difficult  operation,  for  the  French 
and  Spaniards  had  in  all  46  line-of-battle  ships  to  his  a,  and  in 
the  exhausted  state  of  the  country  it  was  impossible  to  fit  his 
ships  properly  or  to  supply  them  with  good  crews.  He  was, 
moreover,  hampered  by  a  great  convoy  carrying  stores.  But 
Howe  was  eminent  in  the  handling  of  a  great  multitude  of  ships, 
the  enemy  was  awkward  and  unenterprising,  and  the  operation 
was  brilliantly  carried  out.  From  the  38th  of  January  to  the 
i6th  of  April  1783  he  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  he 
held  that  post  from  December  1783  till  August  1788,  in  Pitt's 
first  ministry.  The  task  was  no  pleasant  one,  for  he  had  to 
agree  to  economies  where  he  considered  that  more  outlay  was 
needed,  and  he  had  to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  many  officers 
who  were  left  unemployed  by  the  peace.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolutionary  war  in  1793  he  was  again  named  to  the 
command  of  the  Channel  fleet.  His  services  in  1794  form  the 
most  glorious  period  of  his  life,  for  in  it  he  won  the  epoch-making 
victory  of  the  ist  of  June  (see  First  or  June,  Battle  of). 
Though  Howe  was  now  ncariy  seventy,  and  had  been  trained 
in  the  old  school,  he  displayed  an  originality  not  usual  with 
veterans,  and  not  excelled  by  any  of  his  successors  in.  the  war, 
not  even  by  Nelson,  since  they  had  his  example  to  follow  and 
were  served  by  more  highly  trained  squadrons  than  his.  He 
continued  to  hold  the  nominal  command  by  the  wish  of  the 
king,  but  his  active  service  was  now  over.  In  1797  he  was 
called  on  to  pacify  the  mutineers  at  Spilhead,  and  his  great 
influence  with  the  seamen  who  trusted  him  was  conspicuously 
shown.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  August  1799,  and  was  buried  in 
his  family  vault  at  Langor.  His  monument  by  Flaxman  is  in 
St  Paul's  Cathedral.  In  1782  he  was  created  Viscount  Howe 
of  Langar,  and  in  1788  Baron  and  Earl  Howe.  In  June  1797  he 
was  made  a  knight  of  the  Garter.  With  the  sailors  he  was 
always  popular,  though  he  was  no  popularity  hunter,  for  they 
knew  him  to  be  just.  His  nickname  of  Black  Dick  was  given 
on  account  of  his  swarthy  complexion,  and  the  well-known 
portrait  by  Gainsborough  shows  that  it  was  apt. 

Lord  Howe  married,  on  the  loth  of  March  1758,  Mary  Hartop, 
the  daughter  of  Colonel  Chiverton  Hartop  of  Welby  in  Leicester- 
shire, and  had  issue  two  daughters.  His  Irish  title  descended 
to  his  brother  William,  the  general,  who  died  childless  in  1814. 
The  earldom,  and  the  viscounty  of  the  United  Kingdom,  being 


limited  to  heirs  male,  became  extinct,  but  the  barony,  being 
to  heirs  general,  passed  to  his  dau^ter,  Sophia  Charlotte 
( 1 763-1835) j  who  married  the  Hon.  Pesn  Assheton  Curzon. 
Their  son,  Richard  William  Curion  (i796-i8>q),  who  succeeded 
his  paternal  grandfather  as  Viscount  Curzo^sjn^  1820,  wa^ 
created  Earl  HoWe  in  1821;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  soR^^^^e 
Augustus  (1821-1876),  and  then  by  another  son,  Richard  WTlliam 
(1822-1900),  whose  son  Richard  George  Penn  Curzon-Howe 
(b.  x86i)  became  4th  Earl  Howe  in  1900. 

The  standard  Life  is  by  Sir  John  Barrow  (1838).  Interesting 
reminiscences  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  CodrtngUm,  by  Lady 
Bourchier.  Accounts  of  his  professional  services  are  in  Charnock's 
Biographia  Navalis,  v.  457,  and  in  Rail  s  Naval  Bioerapkies,  i.  83. 
See  also  Beatson's.  Naial  and  Military  AnnalSt  James's  Naval 
History t  and  Chevalier's  Histoire  de  la  Marine  fran^ise,  vols.  i. 
and  IL  (D.  H.) 

HOWB,  SAMUEL  ORIDLBT  (1801-1876),  American  philan- 
thropist, was  bom  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  xoth  of 
November  1801.  His  father,  Joseph  N.  Howe,  was  a  ship-owner 
and  cordage  manufacturer;  and  his  mother,  Patty  Gridley,  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  her  day.  Young  Howe  was 
educated  at  Boston  and  at  Brown  University,  Providence,  and  in 
182 1  began  to  study  medicine  in  Boston.  But  fired  by  enthusiasm 
for  the  Greek  revolution  and  by  Byron's  example,  he  was  no 
sooner  qualified  and  admitted  to  practice  than  he  abandoned 
these  prospects  and  took  ship  for  Greece,  where  he  joined  the 
army  and  spent  six  years  of  hardship  amid  scenes  of  warfare. 
Then,  to  raise  funds  for  the  cause,  he  returned  to  America; 
his  ifervid  appeals  enabled  him  to  collect  about  $60,000,  which  he 
spent  on  provisions  andxlothing,  and  he  established  a  relief  depot 
near  Aegina,  where  he  started  works  for  the  refugees,  the  existing 
quay,  or  American  Mole,  being  built  in  this  way.  He  formed 
another  colony  of  exiles  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  He  wrote 
a  History  of  tke  Greek  Revolution^,  which  was  published  in  1828, 
and  in  1831  he  returned  to  America.  Here  a  new  object  of 
interest  engaged  him.  Through  his  friend  Dr  John  D.  Fisher 
(d:  1850),  a  Boston  physician  who  had  started  a  movement  there 
as  early  as  1826  for  establishing  a  school  for  the  blind,  he  had 
learnt  of  the  similar  school  founded  in  Paris  by  Valentin  Haily, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  Howe  by  a  committee  organized  by 
Fisher  that  he  should  direct  the  establishment  of  a  "  New 
England  Asylum  for  the  Blind  "  at  Boston.  He  took  up  the 
project  with  characterisdc  ardour,  and  set  out  at  once  for  Europe 
to  investigate  the  problem.  There  he  was  temporarily  diverted 
from  his  task  by  becoming  mixed  up  with  the  Polish  revolt,  and, 
in  pursuit  of  a  mission  to  carry  American  contributions  across 
the  Prussian  frontier,  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  Berlin, 
but  was  at  last  released  through  the  intervention  of  the  American 
minister  at  Paris.  Returning  to  Boston  in  July  1832,  he  began 
receiving  a  few  bUnd  children  at  his  father's  house  in  Pleasant 
Street,  and  thus  sowed  the  seed  which  grew  into  the  famous 
Perkins  Institution.  In  January  1833  the  funds  available 
were  all  spent,  but  so  much  progress  had  been  shown  that  the 
legislature  voted  $6000,  later  increased  to  $30,000  a  year,  to 
the  institution  on  condition  that  it  should  educate  gratuitously 
twenty  poor  blind  from  the  state;  money  was  also  contributed 
from  Salem,  and  from  Boston,  and  Colonel  Thomas  H.  Perkins, 
a  prominent  Bostonian,  presented  his  mansion  and  grounds 
in  Pearl  Street  for  the  school  to  be  held  there  in  perpetuity. 
This  building  being  later  found  unsuitable,  Colonel  Perkins 
consented  to  its  sale,  and  in  1839  the  institution  was  moved  to 
South  Boston,  to  a  large  building  which  had  previously  been  an 
hotel.  It  was  henceforth  known  as  the  "  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  Asylum  (or,  since  1877,  School)  for  the  Blind." 
Howe  was  director,  and  the  life  and  soul  of  the  school;  he 
opened  a  printing-office  and  organized  a  fund  for  printing  for 
the  blind — the  first  done  in  America;  and  he  was  unwearied 
in  calling  public  attention  to  the  work.  The  Institution,  through 
him,  became  one  of  the  intellectual  centres  of  American  phil- 
anthropy, and  by  degrees  obtained  more  and  more  financial 
support.  In  1837  Dr  Howe  went  still  further  and  brought 
the  famous  blind  deaf-mute.  Laura  Bridgman  (q.v.)  to  the 
school. 
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It  must  suffice  here  to  chronicle  the  remaining  more  important 
facts  in  Dr  Howe'^lUe,  outside  his  regular  work.  In  1843  he 
married  Julia  Waji^see  above),  daughter  of  a  New  York  banker, 
and  they  ma^^r^  prolonged  European  trip,  on  which  Dr  Howe 
spent  mu^bAime  in  visiting  those  public  institutions  which 
^^jiit^  out  the  objects  specially  interesting  to  him.  In  Rome, 
in  1844,  his  eldest  daughter,  Julia  Romana  (afterwards  the  wife 
of  Michael  Anagnos,  Dr  Howe's  assistant  and  successor),  was 
bom,  and  in  September  the  travellers  returned  to  America,  and 
Dr  Howe  resumed  his  activities.  In  1846  he  became  interested 
in  the  condition  and  treatment  of  idiots,  and  particularly  in  the 
experiments  of  Dr  Guggenbahl  on  the  cretins  of  Switzerland. 
He  became  chairman  of  a  stale  commission  of  inquiry  into  the 
number  and  condition  of  idiots  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  report 
of  this  commission,  presented  in  1848,  caused  a  profound  sensa- 
tion. An  appropriation  of  $2500  per  annum  was  made  for 
training  ten  idiot  children  under  Dr  Howe's  supervision,  and  by 
degrees  the  value  of  his  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-minded 
Yotiths,  which,  starting  in  South  Boston,  was  in  1890  removed 
to  Waltham,  was  generally  appreciated.  It  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States.  An  enthusiastic  humanitarian  on  all 
subjects,  Dr  Howe  was  an  ardent  abolitionist  and  a  member  of 
the  Free  Soil  party,  and  had  pUyed  a  leading  part  at  Boston  in 
the  movements  which  culminated  in  the  Civil  War.  When  it 
broke  out  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  sanitary  commission. 
In  1871  he  was  sent  to  Santo  Domingo  as  a  member  of  the 
commission  appointed  by  President  Grant  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  island,  the  government  of  which  desired  annexa- 
tion; and  when  that  scheme  was  defeated  through  Sumner's 
opposition  he  returned  (1872)  as  the  representative  of  the 
Samana  Bay  Company,  which  proposed  to  take  a  lease  of  the 
Samana  peninsula;  but  though  in  1874  he  revisited  the  island,  it 
was  only  to  see  the  flag  of  the  company  hauled  down.  His  health 
was  then  breaking  and  began  soon  after  to  fail  rapidly,  and  on 
the  9th  of  January  1876  he  died  at  Boston.  The  governor  of  the 
state  sent  a  special  message  of  grief  to  the  legislature  on  his  death, 
eulogies  were  delivered  in  the  two  houses,  and  a  public  memorial 
service  was  held,  at  which  Dr  O.  W.  Holmes  read  a  poem. 
Whitlier  had  in  his  lifetime  commemorated  him  in  his  poem 
"  The  Hero,"  in  which  he  called  him  "  the  Cadmus  of  the  blind  "; 
and  in  1901  a  centennial  celebration  of  his  birth  was  held  at 
Boston,  at  which,  among  other  notable  tributes,  Senator  Hoar 
spoke  of  Howe  as  "  one  of  the  great  figures  of  American  history." 

A  Memoir  of  Dr  Howe  by  his  wife  appeared  in  1876.  See  also 
the  Letters  and  Journals  of  S.  C.  Howe,  eaited  by  Laura  E.  Richards 
(1910).  (H.  Ch.) 

HOWE,  WILLIAM  HOWE.  5TB  ViSCOXTNT  (1729-1814), 
British  general,  was  the  younger  brother  of  George.  Augustus, 
3rd  yiscount,  killed  in  the  Ticonderoga  expedition  of  1758,  and 
of  Richard,  4th  viscount  and  afterwards  Earl  Howe,  the  admiral. 
He  entered  the  cavalry  in  1746,  becoming  lieutenant  a  year  later. 
On  the  disbanding  of  his  regiment  in  1749  he  was  made  captain- 
lieutenant  and  shortly  afterwards  captain  in  Lord  Bury's  (20th) 
regiment,  in  which  Wolfe  was  then  a  field  officer.  Howe  became 
major  in  1756  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  1757  of  the  58th  (now 
Northampton)  regiment,  which  he  commanded  at  the  capture 
of  Louisburg.  In  Wolfe's  expedition  to  Quebec  he  distinguished 
himself  greatly  at  the  head  of  a  composite  light  battalion.  He 
led  the  advanced  party  in  the  landing  at  Wolfe's  Cove  and  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham  which  followed.  He 
commanded  his  own  regiment  in  the  defence  of  Quebec  in  1759- 
X760,  led  a  brigade  in  the  advance  on  Montreal  and  took  part  on 
his  return  to  Europe  in  the  siege  of  Belleisle  (1761).  He  was 
adjutant-general  of  the  force  which  besieged  and  took  Havana  in 
1762,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  had  acquired  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  junior  officers  of  the  army. 
He  was  made  colonel  of  the  46th  foot  in  1764  and  lieutenant- 
governor  of » he  Isle  of  Wight  four  years  later.  From  1 7  58  to  1 780 
he  was  M.P.  for  Nottingham.  In  1772  he  became  major-general, 
and  in  1774  he  was  entrusted  with  the  training  of  light  infantry 
companies  on  a  new  system,  the  training-ground  being  Salisbury 
PUia. 


Shortly  after  this  he  was  sent  out  to  North  AmerioL    He  dU 
not  agree  with  the  policy  of  the  government  towards  the  colonists, 
and  regretted  in  particular  that  he  was  sent  to  Boston,  where  the 
memory  of  his  eldest  brother  was  still  cherished  by  the  inhabitaDts, 
and  General  Gage,  in  whom  he  had  no  confidence,  commanded  in 
chief.    He  was  the  senior  officer  after  Gage,  and  led  the  troops 
actively  engaged  in  the  storming  of  Bunker  Hill,  he  himself  bciog 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fighting.    In  the  same  year  Howe  vis 
made  a  K.B.  and  a  lieutenant-general,  and  a|^inted,  with  the 
local  rank  of  general,  to  the  chief  command  in  the  seat  of  var. 
For  the  events  of  his  command  see  American  Wak  op  IxD^ 
PENOENCE.    He  retained  it  until  May  1778 — on  the  whole  with 
success.    The  cause  of  his  resignation  was  his  feeling  that  the 
home  government  had  not  afforded  the  proper  support,  aod 
after  his  return  to  England,  he  and  his  brother  engaged  io  t 
heated  but  fruitless  controversy  with  the  ministers.   Howe's  ova 
defence  is  embodied  in  Narrative  of  Sir  William  Howe  beftrt « 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (London,  1780).    In  17S2 
Howe  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance;  in  1790  be 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  forces  organized  for  action  against 
Spain,  and  in  1793  he  was  made  a  full  generaL    He  hekl  various 
home  commands  in  the  early  part  of  the  French  revolutionary 
war,  in  particular  that  of  the  eastern  district  at  the  critical 
moment  when  the  French  established  their  forces  on  the  Dutd 
coast.    When  Earl  Howe  died  in  1799,  Sir  William  succeeded  to 
the  Irish  viscounty.   He  had  been  made  governor  of  Berwick-ca- 
Tweed  in  1795,  and  in  1805  he  became  governor  of  Plymoatk, 
where  he  died  on  the  isth  of  July  1814.    With  bis  death  the 
Irish  peerage  became  extinct. 

HOWBL  DDA  ("  the  Good  ")  (d.  950),  prince  of  Deheubaith 
(South  Central  Wales)  from  before  915,  and  king  of  Waks  from 
943  to  950,  was  the  grandson  of  Rhodri  Mawr  (the  Great),  who 
had  united  practically  the  whole  of  Wales  under  his  suj^cmacy. 
As  Idwal  Voel  succeeded  his  father  Anarawd,  the  eki»  son  of 
Rhodri,  as  lord  of  Gwynedd  in  915,  so  Howel  at  some  time  before 
that  date  succeeded  Rhodri's  younger  son  Cadell  as  pnvct  of 
Deheubarth.  Howel  married  Elen,  daughter  of  the  \ul  king  of 
Dyfed,  and  also  added  Kidweli  and  Gwyr  to  his  dominions,  n^ 
on  the  death  of  Idwal,  who  was  slain  by  the  English  in  943,  he 
took  possession  of  Gwynedd.  Both  these  princes  had  done 
homage  to  the  English  kings,  Edward  the  Elder  and  Aethektan, 
in  933  and  936,  and  we  find  that  Howel  attended  the  witan 
of  the  English  kingdom  and  witnessed  about  ten  charters  between 
the  years  931  and  949.  He  was  secure,  therefore,  from  attack  00 
the  eastern  side  of  his  kingdom,  and  it  is  not  certain  whether  he 
was  engaged  in  any  of  the  battles  recorded  during  these  >'ears  in 
Wales,  either  in  MAn  914,  at  Dinas  Newydd  919  or  at  Brun  935. 
To  the  peaceful  character  of  his  reign  is  probably  due  the  h^ 
place  which  he  holds  among  the  Welsh  princes.  From  943  to 
950  Howel  Dda  was  probably  ruler  of  all  Wales  except  Po«}S 
(apparently  dependent  on  Mercia),  Brecheiniog,  Buallt,  GweiU 
and  Morgannwg.  With  Morgan  Hen,  king  of  Morgannwg, 
Howel  had  a  dispute  which  was  eventually  settled  in  favour  of  the 
former  at  the  court  of  the  English  king.  Howel  died  in  950,  and 
such  unity  as  he  had  preserved  at  once  disappeared  in  a  mr 
between  his  sons  and  those  of  Idwal  Voel.  The  code  of  laws 
attributed  to  this  prince  is  perhaps  his  chief  claim  to  fame.  He 
is  said  to  have  summoned  four  men  from  each  cantref  mkis 
dominions  to  the  Ty  Gwyn  (perhaps  Whitland  in  Caermarthes- 
shire)  to  codify  existing  custom.  Three  codes,  accordingly  caDed 
Venedotian,Demetian  and  Gwentian,  are  said  to  have  been  writtei 
down  by  Blcggwryd,  archdeacon  of  Llandaff  (see  Wel^  Lavs). 

See  Sir  John  Rhys  and  Brynmor-Jones,  The  Weisk  People  (Londoa, 
1900);  and  Aneunn  Owen,  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutions  ef  W4tt 
(London,  1841). 

HOWELL,  JAMES  (c.  1 594-1666),  British  author,  who  cane 
of  an  old  Welsh  family,  was  born  probably  at  Abemant,  ia 
Carmarthenshire,  where  his  father  was  rector.  From  the  free 
grammar  school  at  Hereford  he  went  to  Jesus  C<rflege,  Oxford, 
and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1613.  About  1616  he  wassteward 
in  Sir  Robert  Mansell's  glass-works  in  Broad  Street,  and  ms 
commissioned  to  go  abroad  to  procure  the  tervicct  of  expert 
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It  WIS  not  till  162a  that  he  returned,  having  visited 
Holland,  France,  Spain  and  Italy.  With  the  intention  of  utiliz- 
ing to  better  purpose  his  knowledge  of  continental  languages 
and  methods,  he  left  the  glass  business  and  applied  for  a  diplo- 
matic post.    Failing  to  obtain  this,  he  was  for  a  short  time 
tutor  in  a  nobleman's  family.    At  the  close  of  1622  he  was  sent 
on  a  special  mission  to  Madrid  to  obtain  redress  for  the  seizure 
of  an  English  vessel^  but,  ovring  to  the  presence  at  the  Spanish 
court  of  Prince  Charles  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham  to  arrange 
a  marriage  between  the  prince  and  the  infanta  of  Spain,  the 
negotiations  had  to  be  broken  off.     He  made  many  friends 
among  the  prince's  retinue,  and,  after  his  return  in  1624,  applied 
for  employment  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  but  without  success. 
In  1626  he  became  secretary  to  Lord  Scrope,  Lord  President 
of  the  North  at  York,  and  retained  the  office  under  Scrope's 
tticcessor,  Thomas  Wentworth.    In  1627  he  was  elected  M.P. 
for  Richmond;  in  1632  he  was  sent  as  secretary  to  the  embassy 
of  the  eari  of  Leicester  to  Denmark;  and  in  164a  the  king, 
appointed  him  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  privy  council    In  1643 
he  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  prison  by  the  parliament,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  on  suspicion  of  rojralist  leanings,  or,  as 
Anthony  i  Wood  says,  for  debt.     Whatever  the  reason,  he 
remained  in  prison  until  1651.     He  had  acquired  considerable 
fame  by  his  allegorical  AwSpoXoY^a:  Dodona's   Craves  w  the 
VocaU  Forest,  published  in  1640,  and  his  Instntctums  for  Forreine 
Traoell  (1643),  which  has  been  described  as  the  first  continental 
handbook;  and  now  he  was  driven  to  maintain  himself  by  his 
pen.   He  edited  and  supplemented  (1650)  Cotgrave's  French  and 
English  dictionary,  compiled  Lexicon  TetraglcUon,  or  an  English, 
French,  Italian  ami  Spanish  Dictionary  (London,  x66o),  trans- 
lated various  works  from  Italian  and  Spanish,  wrote  a  life  of 
Louis  XIII.  and  issued  a  number  of  political  pamphlets,  varying 
the  point  of  view  somewhat  to  suit  the  changes  of  the  time. 
Among  these  tracts  may  be  mentioned   a  rather   malicious 
Perfect  Description  of  the  People  and  Country  of  Scotland,  which 
was  revived  by  John  Wilkes  and  printed  in  the  North  Briton 
during  the  agitation  directed  against  Lord  Bute.    In  1660  he 
asked  for  the  place  of  clerk  of  the  privy  council;  and,  though 
this  was  not  granted  him,  the  post  of  historiographer  royal  was 
created  for  him.    In  1661  he  applied  for  the  office  of  tutorin 
foreign  languages  to  the  infanta  Catherine  of  Braganza,  and  in 
x662  published  an  English  Grammar  translated  into  Spanish, 
He  was  buried  in  the  Temple  Church  on  the  3rd  of  November 
i666j  having  realized  to  the  last  his  favourite  motto,  "  Senesco 
Don  segnesco." 

All  Howell's  writings  are  imbued  with  a  certain  simplidty 
and  quaintness.  His  elaborate  all^iories  are  forgotten;  his 
linguistic  labours,  of  value  in  their  time,  are  now  superseded; 
but  his  Letters,  the  £pistolae  Ho-clianae  (four  volumes  issued  in 
1645, 1647, 1650  and  1655),  are  still  models  of  their  kind.  Their 
dates  are  often  fictitious,  and  they  are,  in  nearly  every  case, 
evidently  written  for  publication,  lliackeray  said  that  the  Letters 
was  one  of  his  bedside  books.  He  cLnsses  it  with  Montaigne 
and  says  he  scarcely  ever  tired  of  "  the  artless  prattle  "  of  the 
"  priggish  little  clerk  of  King  Charles's  council." 

The  Epistdae  have  been  frequently  edited,  notably  by  J.  Jacobs 
[n  X890,  with  a  commentary  (1891).  and  Agnes  Repplier  (1907). 

HOWELLS,  WILLIAM  DEAN  (1837:-  ),  American  novelist, 
was  born  at  Martinis  Ferry,  Ohio,  on  the  ist  of  March  1837.  His 
father,  William  Cooper  Howells,  a  printer-journalist,  moved  in 
1840  to  Hamilton,  Ohio,  and  here  the  boy's  early  life  was  spent 
luccessively  as  type-setter,  reporter  and  editor  in  the  offices 
of  various  newspapers.  In  the  midst  of  routine  work  he  contrived 
to  familiarize  himself  with  a  wide  range  of  authors  in  several 
modern  tongues,  and  to  drill  himself  thoroughly  in  the  use  of 
{ood  English.  In  i860,  as  assistant  editor  of  the  leading  Re- 
;>ublican  newspaper  in  Ohio,  he  wrote — in  connexion  with  the 
Presidential  contest — the  campaign  life  of  Lincoln;  and  in 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  consul  at  Venice,  where  he 
remained  till  1865.  On  his  return  to  America  he  joined  the  staff 
>f  the  Atlantic  Monthly, Sind  from  1873  to  1881  he  was  its  editor 


conducted  for  Harper's  Magnku  the  department  called  "  The 
Editor's  Study,"  and  in  December  1900  heVevived  for  the^ame 
periodical  the  department  of  "The  Easy':2hair,"  which  had 
lapsed  with  the  death  of  George  William  CurtisNPJ  Mr  HowcUs's 
many  novels,  the  following  may  be  mentionS^  **  specially 
noteworthy:   Their  Wedding  Jowmty   (1872);    TKtM^^f^  ?J 
the  Aroostooh  (1879);  A  Modem  Instance  (1882);    TVt*&^ 
of  Silas  Lapham    (1885)-    The  Minister's  Charge  (1886);^- 
Hazard  of  New  Fortunes  (1889);  The  Quality  of  Mercy  (1892); 
The  Landlord  at  Lion's  Head  (1897).    He  also  published  Poems 
(1873  and  1886);  Stops  of  Various  Quills  (189$),  a  book  of  verse; 
books  of  travel;  several  amusing  farces;  and  volumes  of  essays 
and  literary  criticism,  among  others.  Literary  Friends  and 
Acquaintance  (1901),  which  contains  much  autobiographical 
matter.  Literature  and  Life  (1903),  and  English  Films  (1905).     . 
Howells  is  by  general  consent  the  foremost  representative 
of  the  realistic  school  of  indigenous  American  fiction.    From 
the  outset  his  aim  was  to  portray  life  with  entire  fidelity  in  all 
its  commonplaceness,  and  yet  to  charm  the  reader  into  a  Uking 
for  this  commonplaceness  and  into  reverence  for  what  it  conceals. 
Though  In  his  earliest  novels  his  method  was  not  consistently 
realistic — ^he  is  at  times  almost  as  personal  and  as  whimsical  as 
Thackeray— yet  his  vivid  impressionism  and  his  choice  of  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  an  occasional  explicit  protest  that  "  dulness 
is  dear  to  him,"  already  revealed  unmistakably  his  realistic 
bias.  In  A  Modem  Instance  (1882)  he  gained  complete  command 
of  his  method,  and  began  a  series  of  studies  of  American  life 
that  are  remarkable  for  their  loyalty  to  fact,  theii:  truth  of  tone, 
and  their  power  to  reveal,  despite  their  strictly  objective  method, 
both  the  inner  springs  of  American  character  and  the  sociological 
forces  that  are  shaping  American  civilization.  He  refuses  to  over- 
sophisticate  or  to  over-intellectualize  his  characters,  and  he 
is  very  sparing  in  his  use  of  psychological  analysis.    He  insists 
on  seeing  and  portraying  American  life  as  it  exists  in  and  for 
itself,  under  its  own  skies  and  with  its  own  atmosphere;  he 
does  not  scrutinize  it  with  foreign  comparisons  in  mind,  and  thus 
try  to  find  and  to  throw  into  reUef  unsusp^ed  configurations 
of  surface.    He  keeps  his  dialogue  toned  down  to  almost  the 
pitch  of  everyday  conversation,  although  he  has  shown  in  his 
comedy  sketches  how  easy  a  master  he  is  of  adroit  and  witty 
talk. 

See  also  J.  M.  Robertson,  Essays  towards  a  Criticai  Method  (London. 
1889);  H.  C.  Vedder,  American  Writers  (Boston,  1894). 

HOWITT  WILLIAM,  (i  792-1879),  English  author,  wis  bom 
on  the  z8th  of  December  1792  at  Heanof,  Derbyshire.  His 
parents  were  Quakers,  and  he  was  educated  at  the  Friends' 
pubUc  school  at  Ackworth,  Yorkshire.  In  1814  he  published 
a  poem  on  the  "  Influence  of  Nature  and  Poetry  on  National 
Spirit."  He  married,  in  1821,  Mary  Botham  (179^1888),  like 
himself  a  Quaker  and  a  poet.  WilUam  and  Mary  Howitt  col- 
laborated throughout  a  long  literary  career,  the  first  of  their 
joint  productions  being  The  Forest  Minstrels  and  other  Poems 
(1821).  In  183X  William  Howitt  produced  a  work  for  which 
his  habits  of  observation  and  his  genuine  love  of  nature  peculiarly 
fitted  him.  It  was  a  history  of  the  changes  in  the  face  of  the  out- 
side world  in  the  different  months  of  the  year,  and  was  entitled 
The  Booh  of  the  Seasons,  or  the  Calendar  of  Nature  (1831).  His 
Popular  History  of  Priestcraft  (1833)  won  for  him  the  favour  of 
active  Liberals  and  the  office  of  alderman  in  Nottingham,  where 
the  Howitts  had  made  their  home.  They  removed  in  1837  to 
Esher,  and  in  1840  they  went  to  Heidelberg,  primarily  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  remaining  in  Germany  for  two  years. 
In  X84X  William  Howitt  produced,  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"  Dr  Cornelius,"  The  Student  Life  of  Germany,  the  first  of  a 
scries  of  works  on  German  social  life  and  institutions.  Mary 
Howitt  devoted  heiself  to  Scandinavian  literature,  and  between 
1842  and  X863  she  translated  the  novels  of  Frederika  Bremer 
and  many  of  the  stories  of  Hans  Andersen.  With  her  husband 
she  wrote  in  1852  The  Literature  and  Romance  of  Northern 
Europe.  In  June  of  that  year  William  Howitt,  with  two  of 
his  sons,  set  sail  for  Australia,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  the 


in-chief.    Since  1885  he  has  lived  in  New  York.    For  a  time  he  I  goldfields.    The  results  of  his  travels  appeared  in  A  Bofg 
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8+0  HOWITZER— HOXTER 

Adtcnlura  in  Ike  WOdsM  Auslratia  (iSuh  lani,  Labaxr  sad  cotton  mnii,  oQ  millj,  rope-worki,  Iron-wo^  and  «i[fDeRBt 

Geld;  a.  Twa   years  jIh   Vklnria  (iSjs)  and  ToUaniclU,  Ihe  votIu.    Sibpui  Engineering  College  lie*  oa  the  outAini  ol  tke 

Sqimller't  Home  (iSu^.    On  hi>  rctum  to  England  Hovritt  had  town.   There  ii  a  hospital,  with  ■depirtmenl  for  Europani.ud 

settled  at  Highgayti^d  rtfumed  hit  indelaligihle  book-making.  Hownh  lomisasuhuiban  residence  for  many  people  whoblit 

'"■~   •'■\W^i6i  he  was  engaged  on  Cassell'i  IllKslraled  theirplaceofhusiness  in  Calcutta, 
■aljisnd,  and  ftom  i9£i  to  iS64heand  hit  wife  woiked  " 

'  -"         id  CaiUes  of  Gieal  BtUain.   The  Howitts  I 

Friends  in  ]S47,  and  became  interested  i 

in  spirilualitm.    In  1B63  appeared  Tke  History  of  Ike  Super-  . 

HO/uro/  in  ait  Ages  and  Natioai,  and  in  all  Ckardus,  Ckrisltan  ' 

sntf   Pagan,  dnmrnslraling   a    Unittrial  Failh.    by    William  . 
Howiii.     He  added  "bit  own  conclusions  from  a  piacticat 
eumination  of  the  higher  phenomena  through  a.  course  of 
leuen  years."    From  1870  onwards  Howitl  spent  the  tummeii 

in  Urol  and  the  winters  in  Rome,  where  he  died  on  the  ^rd  Low-lying  Lands  are  maintained  by  tt 
of  Match  1879.    Maiy  Howiti  was  much  eHerled  J)y  hit  death,        HOWSOH,  JOHN  lADL  (1816-1885),  Englirii  divine,  was  bon 

and  in  iSSi  she  joined  Ihe  Roman  Catholic  Church,  towards  at  Ciggleswick-in-Ciavcn,yorkshire,  on  the  5th  ot  Uiy  ililL 

which  she  hod  been  giaduiUy  moving  during  her  connexion  wilh  After  receiving  his  earlj'  education  at  Giggiawick  school,  el 

■iririlualitni.    She  died  at  Rome  on  the  joth  of  January  1SS8.  which  his  lather  was  headmaster,  he  went  10  Trinity  CoOcft. 

The  Howitts  are  remembered  for  their  untiring  efforts  to  provide  Cambridge,  and  there  became  tutor  successively  to  tbemarquii  d 

wholesome  and  instructive  literature.    Their  ton,  Alfred  William  Sligo  and  the  marquis  of  Lome.    In  184;  Howion,  liaving  tikci 

Anna  Maty  Howilt  married  Alaric  Alfred  Watts,  and  was  the  poolCoUcgeunderhistriendW.J.  Conybeare,  whomhesuncedeil 

author  of  Pianetri  of  Ike  Sfirilual  ReformaJicn  <tSSj).  os  princllut  in  1840.    This  post  he  heLd  unliL  iS^s.and  it  nl 

Mary  Howiit'jagiobiograpliy  was  edited  by  her  dauEhlcr,M)mirl  hirgely  due  to  ha  influence  that  a  simiLor  college  foe  ^ris  m 

Howitt,  in  18B9.    VVillUm  Howitt  wrote  some  fifty  tookj,  and  hij  established  at  LiveipooL.     In  1B6S  he  left  Liverpool  for  tbe 

wUe.  publuat,ons,iocLuKve  of  lrandalBU.,nunbe.  over  a  hundred,  yi^arsge  of  Wisbech,  and  in  .867  he  was  appointed  dean  gi 

HOWITZER  (derived,  through  an  earUer  form  Anrid,  and  the  Cheater  CathedraL,  where  he  gave  himseU  vigorously  to  the  woA 

which  come  also,  through  the  luJ.  *tiia  or  tbke,  the  French  five  years  for  this  puipoae.    His  lympilhies  were  with  ibc 

forms  tbia  —  thelL  and  obniier  —  howitiet),  a  form  of  mobile  evangdical   parly,  and   he   tloutly   oppooed    the  "  Eastwud 

ordnance  in  use  from  (he  16th  century  up  to  the  preteni  day.    It  it  position."  but  he  was  by  no  means  luirow.    He  did  much  to 

a  short  and  iherefore  compaiativdy  light  gun,  which  fires  a  reintroduce  the  ministry  of  women  as  deaconcses.    Thebuiklin| 

heavy  projectile  at  low  velocity,    A  high  angle  of  elevatiwi  is  of  Ihe  King's  School  for  boys,  and  the  Queen's  School  for  giris 

always  given  and  the  angle  of  descent  of  iheprojeclile  it  eon-  (both  in  Chester),  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  active 

lequentty  itcep  (up  to  jo°).    On  this  fact  is  based  the  tactical  interest  which  he  look  in  educational  matters-     Hedvd  11 

use  of  Ihe  modem  howilwr.    The  fiefd  howiuer  is  of  the  greatest  Bournemouth  on  the  15th  of  December  1885,  and  was  buried  ii 

value  for  "  searching  "  trenches,  lolds  of  ground,  locafities,  Ac,  ihe  doister  ganh  ol  Chester-   Howson's  chief  litetarj  produtikB 

which  are  invulnerable  to  direct  fire,  while  the  more  powerful  was  r*(ii/e  o»J  E^dei  o/Si/'oi.;{i8si)  inwbich  be  toUobor 


above  all,  of  mode 


:etheintroduclionof modcmaiiifiery and,    uni  ^iti,  Conybeare. 


The  book  is  still  of  intemt,  especfally  for  its  descnpeive  panac*^ 

of  the  Pauline  theology, 
HOWTH  [pronounced  HM].  >  seaside  town  of  Co,  DobCa, 

.  Itetand,  on  Ihe  locky  bill  of  Howth.  which  fotms  the  cwrlheni 
horn  of  Dublin  Bay,  0  m.  N.E.  by  S.  of  Dubfia  by  the  CieU 

bone  (which  supports  the  roof  ol  the  tongue)  into  a  large  shell-  Northern  railway.    Pop-  (1901)  1166-    Ii  is  frequented  by  tbe 

peculiar  resonance  10  the  voice  from  which  they  take  their  title,  harbour  was  formed  (1807-iBji)  between  the  mainland  and  tie 

To  allow  space  for  the  hycnd,  the  tides  of  the  lower  jaw  are  very  picturesque  istaod  of  Ireland's  Eye,  and  preceded  KinpIonBis 

the  face  slopes  regularly  backwards  from  the  muzzle  to  the  found  after  its  construction  to  f>e  liabte  to  tilt,  and  is  now  chiefly 

crown.   The  long  tail  it  highly  pichentiic,  thickly  furred,  with  the  used   by   fishing-boats   and   yachli.     The    collcgiaLe   choich, 

under  turface  of  the  eitrcmily  naked.     Howlen  dwell  in  large  standing  picturesquely  on  a  cliE  above  Ihe  sea,  was  loundEd 

companies,  and  in  the  early  morning,  and  again  in  the  evening,  about  iijs,  and  hat  a  monastic  building  attached  10  it-    Ik 

moke  the  woods  resound  wilh  their  erics, which  are  often  con-  embattled  caslle  contains  the  Iwo-haitdcd  sword  of  Sir  Almaic 

tinned  throughout  the  night.  They  feed  on  leaves,  and  are  in  the  Tristram,  tbe  Anglo-Nonnan  conquemr  of  the  hill  of  Howih,  old 

habit  of  sitting  on  the  topmost  branches  ot  trees.    When  active,  a  portrait  of  Dean  Swift  holding  one  of  the  Drapicr  letien,  wilk 

theyprogressin  regularorder,  ledby  anold  male.        <R.  L.*)  Wood,   the  coiner  against  whom  he  directed   ihete  Iliads, 

HOWRAH,  a  city  and  district  of  British  India,  in  the  Burdwan  protlrate  before  him.    The  view  ot  Dublin  Bay  from  the  hill  if 

division  of  Bengal.    The  city  it  tiluaicd  opposite  Calcutta,  wilh  Howih  is  ot  great  beauty.     Mowthisconnecicdwiih  the  capital 

which  it  is  connected  by  a  lloaiing  bridge.    The  municipal  area  by  ekclric  tiamway,  besides  the  railway,  aod  anothet  tnmny 

b  about  It  sq.  m.;  pop.  (1901)  IJ7,S04,  showing  an  increase  of  encircles  Ihe  hilL 

J5  %  in  the  decade.     Since  1S71  Ihe  populaiion  has  almost  HAzTER.  a  town  of  Germany,!!)  the  Prussian  province  ol 

doubled,  owing  10  the  great  industrial  development  ihat  has  Westphalia,  prtllily  lilualed  on  tiK  left  bank  of  the  Weser,  and 

taken  place.    Howrah  b  the  terminus  of  the  East  Indian  railway,  on  the   Pruttian  Hate  railways  BOrssum-Soest  and  Schericde- 

and  also  of  the  Bcngal-Nagpur  and  EatI  Coatl  lines.     It  i:  Holimindeo,  31  m.  N.  ot  Cassel.    Pop.  (too;)  }6qg-    It  has  s 

also  the  centre  of  Ih'o  lighi  tailn-ayt  which  run  10  Amia  and  medieval  town  hall,  and  interesting  houses  with  hi^  giblei  and 

Shcakhali.    Further,  il  is  the  headquarters  of  the  juie-manu-  wood-carved  facades  of  the  isih  and  16th  ceolnHes.    Tbe  moit 

faciuiing  industry,  with  many  tieam  mills,  steam  presses,  alic  interesting  of  the  churches  il  the  ProLcstani  chuich  ot  Si  RBiU, 
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with  a  polpit  dating  from  1595  and  a  font  dating  firom  1631. 
There  are  a  gymnasium,  a  school  of  architecture  and  a  monu- 
ment to  Hoffmann  von  Fallerslebenin  the  town.  The  Weser  is 
crossed  here  by  a  stone  bridge  about  500  ft.  in  length,  erected 
in  1833.  On  the  Bnmsberg  adjoining  the  town  there  is  an  old 
watch-tower^  said  to  be  the  remains  of  a  fortress  built  by  Bruno, 
brother  of  Widukind.  Near  H5zter  is  the  castle,  formerly  the 
BeIu^dictine  monastery,  of  Corvey.  The  principal  manufactures  of 
the  town  are  linen,  cotton,  cement  and  gutta-percha,  and  there 
is  also  a  considerable  shipping  trade.  H5zter  (Lat.  Huxaria) 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  was  a  villa  regiot  and  was  the  sceneof 
a  battle  between  him  and  the  Saxons.  Under  the  protection  of 
the  monastery  of  Corvey  it  gradually  increased  in  prosperity, 
and  became  the  chief  town  of  the  principality  of  Corvey.  Later 
it  asserted  its  independence  and  joined  the  Hanseatic  League. 
It  suffered  severely  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  After  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648  it  was  united  to  Brunswick;  in  1802 
it  was  transferred  to  Nassau;  and  in  1807  to  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia,  after  the  diimemberment  of  which,  in  18x4,  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Prussia. 
See  Kampachulte,  Ckronik  der  Stadt  HSxter  (Hfixter,  1872). 

HOT  G^orse  Haey, "  high  island  "))  the  second  largest  island 
of  the  Orkneys,  county  of  Orkney,  Scotland.  Pop.  (1901)  iax6. 
It  has  an  extreme  length  from  N.W.to  S.E.of  13}  m.,its  ^-eatest 
breadth  from  E.  to  W,  is  8  m.,  and  its  area  occupies  53  sq.  m. 
It  is  situated  2  m.  S.W.  of  Pomona,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  Hoy  Sound.  As  seen  from  the  west  it  rises  abnfptly  from  the 
sea,  presenting  in  this  respect  a  marked  contrast  to  the  rest  of 
the  isles  of  the  Orcadian  groi^,  which  as  a  whole  are  low-lying. 
Its  eastern  and  southern  shores  are  indented  by  numerous  bays, 
cme  of  which,  Long  Hope,  forms  a  natural  harbour  4  m.  long, 
with  a  breadth  varying  from  i  m.  to  more  than  1  m.,  affording 
to  any  number  of  vesads  a  haven  of  refuge  from  the  roughest 
weather  of  the  Pentland  Firth.  Off  the  eastern  coast  lie  the 
islands  of  Graemsay,  Cava,  Risa,  Fara,  Flotta  and  Switha, 
while  the  peninsula  of  South  Walls,  forming  the  southern  side 
of  the  harbour  of  Long  Hope,  is  an  island  in  all  but  name.  Red 
and  yellow  sandstone  cliffs,  sometimes  over  xooo  ft.  in  height, 
itretdh  for  xo  to  xa  m.  on  the  Atlantic  front  The  detached 
pillar  or  stack  called  the  Old  Man  of  Hoy  (450  ft.)  is  a  well-known 
landmark  to  sailors.  The  only  break  in  this  remarkable  run 
of  rocky  coast  is  at  Rackwick  in  the  bight  below  the  head  of 
Ronu  In  the  interior,  Ward  Hill  (1564  ft.)  is  the  loftiest  summit 
in  either  the  Orkneys  or  Shetlands.  In  the  valley  between 
Ward  Hill  and  the  ridge  of  the  Hamars  to  the  south-east  is 
situated  the  famous  Dwarfie  Stone,  an  enormous  block  of 
sandstone  measuring  28  ft.  k>ng,  from  11  ft.  to  X4§  ft.  broad, 
and  6§  ft.  high  at  one  end  and  2  ft.  high  at  the  other,  in  which 
two  rooms  have  been  artificially  hollowed  out,  traditionally 
believed  to  be  the  bed-chambers  of  Trolld,  the  dwarf  of  the 
sagas,  and  his  wife.  A  boulder  lying  at  the  narrow  end  was 
supposed  to  be  used  to  close  the  entrance.  The  generally 
accepted  theory  is  that  it  was  a  pagan  altar  which  some  hermit 
afterwards  converted  into  a  celL  Other  hHIs  in  the  island  are 
the  Cuilags  (1420  ft.)  and  the  Knap  of  Trewieg^en  (X308  ft.)> 
besides  several  peaks  exceeding  xooo  ft  in  hdght  Hoy  is 
conunonly  approached  from  Stromness,  there  being  piers  at 
Linksnesa,  the  nearest  point  to  Graemsay,  and  at  Hackness, 
South  Ness  and  North  Bay,  the  last  three  all  on  the  harbour 
of  Long  Hope. 

HOYLAKE,  a  watering-place  in  the  Wirral  parliamentary 
division  of  Cheshire,  England,  8  m.  W.  of  Birkenhead,  on  the 
Wirral  railway.  With  West  Kirby  to  the  south,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  it  forms  the  urban  district  of  Hoylake 
and  West  Kirby.  Pop.  (xgox)  10,911.  The  weU-known  links 
of  the  Royal  Liverpool  Golf  Qub  are  at  Hoylake.  The  town 
has  a  considerable  population  of  fishermen. 

HOYLAND  NETHER,  an  urban  district  in  the  Hallamshire 
parliamentary  division  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  EngUnd, 
5§  m.  S.S.E.  of  Bamsley,  on  the  Midland  railway.  ColHeries 
and  brickworks,  employ  the  huge  industrial  population.  Pop. 
(igox)  X2,464- 


HOYLB»  BDMUMD.orEDMOHD  ^72-1169),  the  first  system- 
atiier  of  the  laws  of  whist,  and  au&of  o^  *  ^^^  ^^  games, 
wasbominx672.    His  parentage  and  plaNCpf  birth  are  unknown. 

and  few  details  of  his  life  are  recorded.    K»,Mm«  ^™«  "*^.  T^ 
resident  in  London,  and  partially  supported  nli^^^  ^  pving 
instruction  in  the  game  of  whist    For  the  use  oN|{JP"Pf^.°* 
drew  up  a  Short  Treatise  on  the  game,  which  after  c!K£Jlj[i"? 
for  some  time  in  manuscript  was  printed  by  him  and  OQtei>£)> 
at  Stationers'  Hall  in  November  1742..    The  laws  of  Hoyle 
continued  to  be  regarded  as  authoritative  until  1864,  since  which 
time  they  have  been  gradually  superseded  by  the  new  rules 
adopted  by  the  Arlington  and  PbrtJand  clubs  in  that  year  (see 
WmsT).    He  also  published  rules  for  various  other  games,  and 
his  book  on  games,  which  ixidudes  the  Short  Treatise^  has  passed 
into  many  editions.    The  weight  of  his  authority  is  indicated 
by  the  phrase  "  according  to  Hoyle,"  which,  doubtless  first 
applied  with  reference  to  whist,  has  gained  currency  as  a  general 
proverb.  Hoyle  died  in  London  on  the  29th  of  August  X769. 

HOZIER,  PIERRE  D',  Seigneur  de  ia  Gakoe  (X592-X660), 
French  genealogist,  was  bom  at  Marseilles  on  the  xoth  of  July 
X592.  In  x6x6  he  entered  upon  some  very  extensive  research<» 
into  the  genealogy  of  the  nobJe  families  of  the  kingdom,  in  which 
work  he  was  aided  by  his  prodigious  memory  for  dates,  names 
and  family  relationships,  as  well  as  by  his  profound  knowledge 
of  heraldry.  In  X634  he  was  appointed  historiographer  and 
genealogist  of  France,  and  in  164X  juge  (Parmes  of  France,  an 
officer  corresponding  nearly  to  the  Garter  king-of-arms  in 
England.  In  X643  he  was  employed  to  yezify  the  daims  to 
nobility  of  the  pages  and  equerries  of  the  king's  house^ld.  He 
accumulated  a  large  number  of  documents,  but  published 
comparatively  little,  his  prindpal  works  being  Recueil  armorial 
des  ancieimes  maisotu  de  Bretagne  (1638);  Les  noms,  sumoms, 
qualiteg,  arwus  el  Uasons  des  chevaliers  et  officiers  de  Fordre  du 
Saint-Esprit  (X634);  and  the  genealogies  of  the  homes  of  La 
Rochefoucauld  (X654),  Boumonville  (X657)  and  Ainanz6  (1659). 
He  was  renowned  as  much  for  his  uprightness  as  for  his  knowledge, 
no  slight  praise  in  a  profession  exposed  to  so  many  temptations 
to  fraud.  He  died  in  Paris  on  the  xst  of  December  x66o.  At 
his  death  his  cdlections  comprised  more  than  X50  volumes  or 
portfolios  of  documents  and  papem  relating  to  Xht  genealogy  of 
the  prindpal  families  in  France.  Of  his  six  sons,  only  two 
survived  him.  £Qs  ddest  son,  Louis  Roger  d'Hozier  (1634-X708), 
succeeded  him  as  juge  i^armes^  but  became  blind  in  1675,  and 
was  obliged  to  surrender  his  office  to  his  brother. 

Charles  RsNi  d'Hozi£|  (1640-X732),  younger  son  of  Pierre, 
was  the  true  continuator  of  his  father.  In  addition  to  his 
commentary  appended  to  Ant<mie  Varillas's  history  of  King 
Charles  DC  (x686  ed.),  he  published  Recherches  sur  la  noblesse 
de  Champagne  (1673).  On  the  promulgation  in  X696  of  an 
edict  directing  iJl  who  had  armorial  bearings  to  register  them 
on  payment  of  20  livres,  he  was  employed  to  collect  the  dedara- 
tions  returned  in  the  various  gintralitis,  and  established  the 
Armorial  giniral  de  Prance,  This  work,  which  contained  not 
only  the  armorial  bearings  of  noble  families,  but  also  of  those 
commoners  who  were  entitled  to  bear  arms,  is  not  complete, 
inasmuch  as  many  refused  to  register  tbdr  arms,  dther  from 
vanity  or  from  a  desire  to  evade  the  fee. 

The  collection  (now  in  the.  Biblioth^ue  Nattonale)  connsts  of 
34  volumes  of  text  and  35  of  coloured  armorial  bearinn,  aiul  in 
tpite  of  its  defidendes  is  a  useful  store  of  information  fortne  history 
of  the^  old  French  families.  It  contains  60.000  names,  grouped 
according  to  provinces  and  provincial  subdivisiont.  The  sections 
relating  to  Buigundy  and  Franche-Comt6  were  published  by  Henri 
Bouchot  (1875-1876) :  those  relating  to  the  gjtntraliU  of  Limcms, 
by  Moreau  de  Pravieuz  (x895);and  those  for  the  iUction  of  Reuns, 
by  P.  (Cosset  (1903). 

In  17x7,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrd  with  his  nephew  Louis 
Pierre,  son  of  Louis  Roger,  Charies  sold  his  collection  to  the 
king.  It  then  comprised  x6o  portfolios  of  genealogical  papers 
arranged  alphabetically,  175  volimies  of  documents,  and  numerous 
printed  books  profusdy  annotated.  In  x  7  20  it  was  inventoried 
hy  P.de  Clairambault,  who  added  a  certain  numberof  genealogies 
I  taken  from  the  papers  of  F.  R.  de  Gaigoi^res,  increasing  the 
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(Old  to  iif  bold  ud  nbrtfoUot.  Thu.  origicMed  tht  CaiiBd 
f""^ of  tJie  Bibliojiiique  N»tk>n»lt  Chulti  lutacqucDLly 
JeoiM  recondled  LB^  nephew,  to  whom  be  Itft  lU  the  papeu 
^™_^™^|«&  (mm  Uic  dite  o(  (he  qutml  until  hn  doth, 

^^        ui  DlIoziEm  (1*85-1767),  lOD  o(  Loui*  Roger, 

iBcd  bit  uncle  Chirla  ajutt  i'armn.    He  publithed  the 

^rmeriai  tintTal,  eu  ttgiitrt  dt  la  KoUau  it  Prantt  (lo  volt,, 
1738-17M),  which  muil  not  be  confounded  with  the  publiailon 
menliooed  kbove,  [numuch  u  it  c^aLed  lolely  to  nob[e  limilin 
ind  wu  not  an  oSdal  coUictiDn.  Complete  copiei  cf  this  work, 
which  should  contain  lix  requires,  are  comparatively  rare. 
A  ieventh  rtgiitre,  forming  vol.  xi.,  prepared  by  Ambtobe 
Louii  Maiie,  nephew  ol  Louli  Pierre,  wu  pvbliihed  in  1S47  by 
comte  Chails  d'Honer,  Louii  I^erre  died  on  the  istb  of 
September  1767.  Hii  eldest  ion.  Antoine  Marie  d'Hoiiei  de 
Sfiigny  (1711-C.  1810),  wai  hit  father'!  coilabaratoi  and  con- 
linuator;  and  hla  fourth  ion,  Jean  Fnncoii  Louit,  wrote  an 
account  of  the  knifhts  of  St  Hichael  In  the  pioviocc  ol  Poltou, 
which  wu  publiafacd  io  iSgA  by  ibe  vicomte  P.  de  Chabot. 

Hii  nephew,  AupaoisE  LoDii  MAUa  dIIoziei  (1764-1846}, 
watibeluiof  ibejiifdifiinociofFrance.  He  held  tb«  pdtilion 
oSpn^deDtofthecmtnSetcamfitti,aidtitlJinaHai  at  Normandy, 
and  was  therefore  geDcrally  known  as  Proident  d'Koaiei,  to 
diatinguiali  him  from  the  other  memben  of  the  family.  After 
the  ReUoration  he  wu  employed  to  verify  French  aimoiial 
bearing)  (or  the  cgiunJdHBHudeiJifrii,  He  died  In  obicuiily. 
His  coUectioQ,  which  wu  purduiKd  in  iSji  by  the  Bibliotbtque 
Nttiontie,  comprlaed  136  voluBict,  16s  poRlollM  of  docunenu 
and  900  packet!  of  extract)  from  title-deeds,  known  u  the 
Csrrtr  rf  H<ner. 

AUAHAK    ClUlLU    AtlGHttS    D'HOEtU    (1775-184G),    who 

abo  belonged  to  hia  family,  wu  Implicated  In  the  conspiracy 
of  Georges  Cadoudal,  and  wu  condemned  to  death,  but  Bona- 
parte qMRd  hit  life.  He  did  not,  however,  recover  hit  liberty 
until  after  the  fall  of  the  emperor,  and  d^  it  VenaDlei  on 
the  i4tb  of  August  1S46.  (C  B.<) 

BRABAHOS  MADBDS  KAOmomin  U-  77fi-8s6),  arch-' 
bishop  of  Mains,  tod  one  of  the  most  piomlnent  tetchen  and 
writen  ol  the  Csiolingiin  age,  was  bom  ol  noble  parents  at  Maloi. 

The  date  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  In  Soi  he  received  deacon's 
orden  at  Fuldi,  where  he  had  been  sent  to  school;  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  at  the  instance  of  Ratgar,  hit  abbot,  he  went  together 
with  HaimoD  (afterwards  of  Halbeptadt)  to  complete  his  studies 
■t  Tours  under  Atcuio,  who  in  recognition  of  his  diligence  and 
pviity  gave  hira  the  surname  of  Maunis,  after  5t  Maur  the 
favourite  disciple  of  Benedict-  Returning  after  the  lapse  ol 
two  years  to  Fulda,  he  wu  entruated  With  the  principal  charge 
of  the  (chool,  which  under  hiadirection  rose  inloattale  of  great 
efficiency  for  that  age,  and  sent  forth  such  pupils  at  Walatrid 
Strabo,  Servatua  Lupua  of  Ferrijrei  and  Olfnd  of  Weitsenburg: 
At  this  period  it  is  most  probable  (hat  bis  EatrfliB  from  the 
gnmniir  of  Friidan,  long  ao  populti  at  k  teit-book  during  the 
middle  ages,  wu  compiled.  In  814  he  wu  ordained  a  ptinti 
but  shonly  afterwards,  apparently  on  account  of  disagreement 
with  Ratgar,  he  wu  compelled  to  withdraw  for  a  time  from 
Fulda.  This  "  banishment  "  is  understood  to  have  occa^oned 
the  pilgrimage  to  Palestine  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  commentary 
on  Joshua.  He  relumed  to  Fulda  on  the  election  of  a  new  abbot 
(Eigil)  in  S17,  upon  whose  death  in  Sii  he  himself  became  abbot. 
The  dutieiof  this  office  he  dlschtiged  with  efficiency  and  aucceu 
ntitll  841,  when,  in  order  to  secure  greater  leisure  tor  literature 
■nd  lor  devotion,  he  resigned  and  retired  to  the  neighbouring 

public  life  by  bit  election  In  succeed  Otgar  In  the  archbishopric 
of  Maina,  which  see  be  occupied  for  upwards  of  eight  years. 

period  of  his  life  were  those  which  arose  out  of  his  relatione  (0 
Gottschalk  (f .>.) ;  they  may  be  regarded  u  Ihoioughly  typical 
of  that  cruel  intolerance  which  he  ahared  with  all  his  contempor- 
4rin,  and  alio  of  thtt  ardent  teal  which  wu  peculiar  to  himidfi 
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ccmtny.  Some  tine  betom  the  ytti  959  ihe  taun 
dktinc  mumciy  of  GAndEiibcim,  m  foundtlioa  wU 

the  SuoB  iynMity.  In  1)50  Goiiergi,  dtu^tcr  al  1 
Mf  Btvuia  and  niue  ti  the  emperor  Otto  L,  wu 
(bbcB  o(  Gudenhdm;  uid  the  eadler  titenir  d 
youthful  Hiavithi  <whMe  own  connexloD  with  the  1 
ippein  to  bn  an  tmuitlienticatcd  Inulitkin)  oere 
by  the  ilin  mote  youthlol  abboi,  ud  by  ■  nun  ol  I 
Richuda. 

The  lileniy  inuki  ol  Hraavltha,  all  et  which  wen 
of  coune  b  Latlo,  divide  tbemielve*  Iota  three 
tbe*e  the  fint  and  leait  Impocttot  oimpriKi  dil 
TeUiJoui  poemi,  in  leonine  bexameten  or  dlttlcbi.  T] 
■re  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  Uiom  tiie  qmciyph 
Si  Jaraa,  the  bnithet  <d  our  Lmd),  the  Atcai^<>n 
of  leteod*  of  lainu  (Gandolpb,  Pdaflua,  Theopl 
Denia,  Agnes).  Like  these  narrative  poemi,  tiie  dm 
above  all  Hnnvitha  owes  ber  fame  aeem  to  hive  b« 
for  mding  aloud  01  tedtalioa  by  niten  of  the  co 
tbou^  iherc  are  indJcations  that  the  Idea  of  their  ze] 
was  It  least  present  to  the  mind  of  Ihe  suihonaa, 
auch  a  repitscniiiian  appeui  to  be  an  unwairaniable 
The  comedies  af  Hiotvlthi  are  aii  in  number,  beii 
in  this  respect  also  inlended  to  recall  their  nomina] 

thatetfac  world,  Ihe  flesh  and  the  devil  should  not ! 
good  playa  to  themselves.   The  eiperimcnt  upon  whic 

absolutely  novel,  audacious  enough.  In  form  the 
"  the  strong  voice  of  Gandeishoin,"  as  Hioaidtl 
1  supposed  etymology  ol  her  name]  calb 


They 
eiemeiK  of  uraethicg  like  ihyihi 
of  rhyme.    In  their  themes,  and 
are  what  tbey  were  intended  to 
Ughtsome   adapter  of 
legends  oi  Ihe  uintt,  Mlecied 
leUgion  in  its  lupremest  efforts 
The  emperor  Conitantine's  dai 
gives  bet  band  in  marriage  to  OrUicaniu,  just  Bcto 
on  a  Scythian  campaign,  though  she  haa  already  t 
flf  perpetual  maidenhood.    In  the  hour  of  battle  h 

the  more  blessed  unmarried  state,  dies  aa  a  Chris 
In  eiilc.  The  three  holy  maidens,  Agape,  Chionia 
■re  preserved  by  1  humorous  mirscle  from  the  evi 
DaUilita,  to  offer  up  t'    ' 


,  and  anocca^na 


unple, 


CaUim 


earthly  passion  for 


by  Ihe  mediation  of  St  J< 
a  Christian  lile.  AU  these  .neoio  ■> 
and  skill,  often  with  instinctive  kno« 
often  with  genuine  touches  ol  pathn 
of  eipression.  In  Dakiliui  then  is  a 
'osvitha' 


linlly  Drusia: 
ised  with  her  liom 


I  ol  Iheir  age  i 


itory  ol  the  diaraa  they  form  the  vi 
between  the  few  earlier  attempts  It  utiliiing  Ihe  f 
classical  drama  lot  Christian  purposes  and  the  mi 
They  are  in  any  case  Ihe  productions  ol  genius:  nor  hi 
missed  the  usual  iribuie  ol  Ibe  auppositioD  that  I 

The  third  and  last  group  of  Ike  writings  of  Hreav 
of  her  versified  historical  chronicles.  At  the  req 
mbbess  Gerberga,  the  composed  her  Csram  di  pi 
■n  epic  iticmpilng  in  some  degree  to  follow  the  gi 
model.  It  was  completed  by  the  year  968,  and  p 
tbe  amhotesa  to  both  the  old  emperor  and  his  son  (t 
erownedaaiOltolI.  This  poem  so  closely  adheres  tot 
•up[£cd  10  the  aulboro*  by  memben  Of  the  impi 


BStlAK  TIAKO  (Hiodem  Tnasuo,  BnraH  rSano,  YO*M 
TsANO,  Ycah-Chwako),  the  most  eminent  representative  ol  a 
remarkable  and  valuable  branch  of  Chinae  literature,  conaialing 
of  the  nanativea  of  Chinese  Buddhists  who  travelled  to  India, 
whilst  their  religion  fiourishcd  Ibtie,  with  the  view  of  visiting 
tbe  sites  consecrated  by  the  history  of  Sakya  Muni,  of  atudying 
at  the  great  convents  which  then  ciisted  in  India,  and  of  collecting 
books,  relics  and  other  sacred  objects. 

The  [mpKUnce  o(  these  writing  as  thmwing  light  on  the  Eeo- 


rnphy  and  history  of  Ind ,, , 

this  kind  appear  to  lu 

lithed  at  theeapeiiK  of  ihe  Rninor  lU^Ti 


^_, ially  10  be  regrelt 

Lvcllen  to  India,  relifiocis  a 


ireat  emperor  Tai-Tiung;  and  (»)  a  Bitpapky  ef  Htia* 
two  ol  his  contempanrM.     S-  Tfa  Ilintran  g/  F^y-tii 

TraxOtTl.  compiled  and  publiilic-'    -- '- -•  —■' - 

6.  m  lUnmry  cf  Kti    "^         " 
cif  a  large  body  of  mon' 
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v.^^7!'^  was  born  in  Ihydistrict  of  Keu^i,  near  Honan- 

•  .L.  i  I  .^:,*  ^^^  *^  *ylch  BuddhUm  appears  to  have  had 

pi!.  k-Su*^***°"  "P03/C  large  body  of  educated  Chinese. 

i^l!u?K  ^r     «.^^.2P<f8tudious,he  was  Uken  in  charge  by  an 

S!e  rovS^    fj^Sf^opitd  the  monastic  Ufe,  in  a  convent  at 

1.:.  V  J^    .  ^  **y^wang  in  Honan.    HsUan  Tsang  soon  followed 

^Z^^J^^^^""'  some  years  he  traveUcd  over  China, 

^f'iful  learning,  and  eventually  settled  for  a  time  at  the 

Chang-gan  (now  Si-gan-fu  in  Shensi),  where  his  fame 

for  learning  became  great.    The  desire  which  he  entertained 

to  viut  India,  in  order  to  penetrate  all  the  doctrines  of  the 

Buddhist  philosophy,  and  to  perfect  the  collections  of  Indian 

books  which  existed  in  China,  grew  irresistible,  and  in  August 

629  he  started  upon  his  solitary  journey,  eluding  with  difficulty 

the  strict  prohibition  which  was  in  force  against  crossing  the 

frontier. 

The  "  master  of  the  law,"  as  his  biographers  call  him,  plunged 
alone  into  the  terrible  desert  of  the  Gobi,  then  known  as  the 
Sha-mo  or  "  Sand  River,"  between  Kwa-chow  and  Igu  (now 
Hami  or  Kamil).  At  long  mtervals  he  found  help  from  the  small 
garrisons  of  the  towers  that  dotted  the  desert  track.  Very 
striking  is  the  description,  like  that  given  six  centuries  later 
by  Marco  Polo,  of  the  qua^-supematural  horrors  that  beset  the 
lonely  traveller  in  the  wilderness — the  visions  of  armies  and 
banners;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  dissipated  singularly 
recalls  passages  in  Bunyan's  PUgntn^s  Progress.  After  great 
suffering  HsCUin  Tsang  reached  Igu,  the  seat  of  a  Turkish  prind- 
pality,  and  pursued  his  way  along  the  southern  foot  of  the 
T'ian-shan,  which  he  crossed  by  a  glacier  pass  (vividly  described) 
in  the  lonptude  of  Lake  Issyk-kuL  In  the  valley  of  the  Talas 
Tiver  he  encounters  the  great  khan  of  the  Turks  on  a  hunting 
party, — a  rencontre  whidh  it  is  interesting  to  compare  with  the 
visit  of  Zemarchus  to  the  great  khan  Dizabul,  sLxty  years  before, 
in  the  same  region.  Passing  by  the  present  Tashkend,  and  h% 
Samarkand,  then  inhabited  by  fire  worshippers,  he  reached  the 
basin  of  the  Upper  Ozus,  which  had  recently  been  the  seat  of 
the  powerful  dominion  of  the  Haiathelah,  Ephthalites  or 
White  Huns,  known  in  earlier  days  to  the  Greeks  as  Tocharif  and 
to  HsOan  Tsang  (by  the  same  name)  as  Tukolo  or  Tukh&ra.  His 
account  of  the  many  small  states  into  which  the  Tukhara 
empire  had  broken  up  is  of  great  interest,  as  many  of  them  are 
identical  in  name  and  topography  with  the  high  valley  states 
and  districts  on  the  Upper  Oxus,  which  are  at  this  day  the  object 
of  so  much  geographical  and  political  interest. 

Passing  by  Bamian,  where  he  speaks  of  the  great  idols  still 
so  famous,  he  crosses  Hindu-Kush,  and  descends  the  valley  of 
the  Kabul  river  to  Nagarahara,  the  site  of  which,  still  known 
as  Nagara,  adjoining  Jalalabad,  has  been  explored  by  Mr  W. 
Simpson.  Travelling  thence  to  Peshawar  {Purushapura),  the 
capital  of  Gandhara,  he  made  a  digression,  through  the  now 
inaccessible  valley  of  Swat  and  the  Dard  states,  to  the  Upper 
Indus,  returning  to  Peshawar,  and  then  crossing  the  Indus  (Sintu) 
into  the  decayed  kingdom  of  Taxila  (Ta-cha-si-lo,  Takshasila), 
then  subject  to  Kashmir.  In  the  latter  valley  he  spent  two 
whole  years  (631-633)  studying  in  the  convents,  and  visiting 
the  many  monuments  of  his  faith.  In  his  further  travels  he  visited 
Mathura  (Mot'ulo,  Muttra),  whence  he  turned  north  to  Thanesar 
and  the  upper  Jumna  and  Ganges,  returning  south  down  the 
valley  of  the  latter  to  Kanyakubja  or  Kanauj,  then  one  of  the 
great  capitals  of  India.  The  pilgrim  next  entered  on  a  circuit 
of  the  most  famous  sites  of  Buddhist  and  of  ancient  Indian 
history,  such  as  Ajodhya,  Prayaga  (Allahabad),  Kausambhi, 
Sravasli,  Kapilavastu,  the  birth-place  of  Sakya,  Kusinagara,  his 
death-place,  Pataliputra  (Patna,  the  PaJiboUtra  of  the  Greeks), 
Gaya,  Rajagriha  and  Nalanda,  the  most  famous  and  learned 
monastery  and  college  in  India,  adorned  by  the  gifts  of  successive 
kings,  of  the  splendour  of  which  he  gives  a  vivid  description,  and 
of  which  traces  have  recently  been  recovered.  There  he  again 
spent  nearly  two  years  in  mastering  Sanskrit  and  the  depths 
of  Buddhist  philosophy.  Again,  proceeding  down  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  he  diverged  eastward  to  Kamarupa  (Assam),  and 
then  passed  by  the  great  ports  of  Tanualipti  (Tanduk,  the  mis- 


placed TamalUis  of  Ptolemy),  and  thnmi^  Orissa  to  Kanrhipati 
(Conjeeveram),  about  640.  Thence  he  went  northward  mcnm 
the  Camatic  and  Maharashtra  to  Barakacbeva  (Broadi  of  oar 
day,  Barygaza  of  the  Greeks) .  After  this  he  visited  Mai wa,  Cotc^ 
Surashtra  (peninsular  Gujarat,  Syrastrene  of  the  Greeks),  Sind, 
Multan  and  Ghazni,  whence  he  rejoined  his  former  course  in  the 
ba^n  of  the  Kabtd  river. 

This  time,  however,  be  crosses  Pamir,  of  which  he  gives  a 
remarkable  account,  and  passes  by  Kashgar,  Khotan  {KmstoM), 
and  the  vicinity  of  Lop-nor  across  the  desert  to  Kwa<how, 
whence  he  had  made  his  venturous  and  lonely  plunge  into  the 
waste  fifteen  years  before.  He  carried  with  him  great  odlectioos 
of  books,  predous  images  and  reliques,  and  was  received  (Apdl 
645)  ^ith  public  and  imperial  enthusiasm.  The  emperor  Tai- 
Tsung  deshvd  him  to  commit  his  journey  to  writing,  and  abo 
that  he  should  abandon  the  eremitic  rule  and  serve  the  state. 
This  last  he  declined,  and  devoted  himsdf  to  the  compilatioa 
of  his  narrative  and  the  translation  of  the  books  he  had  broui^ 
with  him  from  India.  The  former  was  completed  A.D.  64S.  In 
664  Hsttan  Tsang  died  in  a  convent  at  Chang-gan.  Some  things 
in  the  history  of  his  last  days,  and  in  the  indications  of  beatittide 
recorded,  strongly  recall  the  paralld  history  of  the  saints  of  the 
Roman  calendar.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  find  the  Chinese 
saint,  on  the  approach  of  death,  causing  one  of  his  disdplri  to 
frame  a  catalogue  of  his  good  worics,  of  the  books  that  he  had 
translated  or  caused  to  be  transcribed,  of  the  sacred  pictures 
executed  at  his  cost,  of  the  alms  that  he  had  given,  ci  the  living 
creatures  that  he  had  ransomed  from  death.  "  When  Kia-shang 
had  ended  writing  this  list,  the  master  ordered  him  to  read  it  aloud. 
After  hearing  it  the  devotees  clasped  their  hands,  and  showered 
their  felidtations  on  him."  Thus  the  "well-done,  good  and 
faithftd  "  comes  from  the  servant  himself  in  self-apjAause. 

The  book  of  the  biography,  by  the  disdples  Hwai-li  and 

Yen-t'stmg,  as  rendered  with  judidous  omissions  by  Stan. 

Julien,  is  exceedingly  interesting;  its  Chinese  style  receives 

high  praise  from  the  translator,  who  says  he  has  often  had  to 

regret  his  inability  to  reproduce  its  grace,  degance  and  vivacity. 

AuTHORrnss. — Fo-Koue^Ki,  trad,  du  Chinois.  far  Abd-R£ain«at. 
revu  et  compl^t^  par  Klaproth  et  Landresae  (Paris,  1836)  \H.dtU 
vi*  de  HioueW'Tfuang,  ifc,  trad,  du  Chiootf  par  Stanidas  Juliea 
(Parisj  1853);  Mimoires  sur  Us  contries  occidentaUs  . . .  trad,  da 
Chinois  en  rran^ais  (par  le  m6me)  (3  vols.,  Paris,  18^7-1858): 
Mimoire  anaiytique,  ffc,  attached  to  the  last  work,  by  L.  Vivien  de 
St  Martin ;  "  Attempt  to  identify  some  of  the  Places  mentiooed  ia 
the  Itinerary  of  Hiuan  Thsang,"  by  Major  Wm.  Anderson.  CB..  ia 
Joum.  As.  Soc.  Beniol,  vol.  xvi.  pt.  2,  p.  1 183  (the  enunciation  of  a 
singularly  perverse  theory) ;  "  Verification  of  the  Itinerary  of  Hvaa 
Thsang[.  &c.,"  by  Captain  Alex.  Cunninsham,  Bengal  Engineers,  ibid, 
vol.  xvii.  pt.  I,  p.  476;  Travels  of  Fah-ktan  aitd  Sung- Yon,  Bmddkisi 
Pilrrinu,  &c.^  by  Sam.  Bcal  (1869};  The  Ancieni  Geography  o§ 
Incia,  by  Major-General  Alex.  CunninjEhara,  R.E.  (18^1);  "  Notes 
on  Hwen  Thsang's  Account  of  the  Pnncipalitics  of  Tokbaristan.** 
by  Colonel  H.  Yule,  C.B.,  in  Joum.  Roy.  As.  Soc.,  new  aer.,  voL  vi 

E.  83;  "On  Hiouen  Thnng's  Journey  from  Patna  to  BalUUti.** 
y  James  Fergusson,  D.C.L.,  ibid.  p.  213.  (H.  Y. ;  R.  K.  D.) 

HUAMBISAS,  a  tribe  of  South  American  Indians  on  the  ui^wr 
Marafion  and  Santiago  rivers,  Peru.  In  1841  they  drove  all  the 
civilized  Indians  from  the  neighbouring  missions.  In  1843  they 
killed  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Santa  Teresa,  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Santiago  and  Morona.  They  are  fair-skinned 
and  bearded,  sharing  with  the  Jeveros  a  descent  from  the  Spanish 
women  captured  by  their  Indian  ancestors  at  the  sack  of  Sevilla 
del  Oro  in  1 599. 

HUANCAVEUCA.  a  dty  of  central  Peru  and  capital  of  a 
department,  160  m.  S.E.  of  Lima.  The  city  stands  in  a  deep 
ravine  of  the  Andes  at  an  elevation  of  about  12,400  ft.  above  tl« 
sea,  the  ravine  having  an  average  width  of  1  m.  Pop.  (1906 
estimate)  6000.  The  city  is  solidly  and  regularly  built,  the 
houses  being  of  stone  and  the  stream  that  flows  through  the 
town  being  spanned  by  several  stone  bridges.  Near  Huan- 
cavelica  is  the  famous  quicksilver  mine  of  Santi  Barbara,  with 
its  subterranean  church  of  San  Rosario,  hewn  from  the  native 
dnnabar-bearing  rock.  Huancavelica  was  founded  by  Viceroy 
Francisco  de  Toledo  in  1572  as  a  mining  town,  and  mining 
continues  to  be  the  prindpal  occupation  of  its  inha^tants.   The 
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deiMtftment  is  traversed  by  tbe  Cordillera  Occidental,  and  is  Senebier  in  his  Mim.  sut              ^  ,.  •    v.^   Antu  la  §eniiitui'' 

bounded  N..  E.  and  S.  by  Junin  and  Ayacucho.    Pop.  (1906  Hon  (Geneva,  1^00);  And^^t^^cede I atr,  ore., jun^i^^ 

oflBdal  esUmatc)  167,840;  area.  9254  sq.  m.    The    prindpU  circ"  (Bibliotkique  britannSfl^^^^        TT*' LctSe  i  M. 

industry  is  mining  for  silver  and  quicksilver.    The  best-known  Pictet  sur  certains  dangers  qd^^  'V  1      oIwhIIm"  (Bib 

silver  mines  are  the  Castrovirreyna.  brU.  xxvn),  and  "  Nouvelles  Obs«RS»'«?^       Jwnx  Atioooa  " 

HUANUCO,  a  dty  of  central  Peru,  capital  of  a  department,  (Bib.  brit.  zzvii).    He  died  at  Lausannlr;^  ^°l  ^£  December 

170  m.  N.N.E.  of  lima  in  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  1831.   De  Candolle  gave  his  name  to  a  geflv^f  iir*«iKfln  trees— 

thie  Huallaga  river,  nearly  6000  ft.  above  sea-leveL    Pop.  (1906  Huberia  laurinc.                                        ^. 

estimate)  about  6000.   The  town  was  founded  in  1539  by  Gomes  PxEUi£  Huber  (1777--X840)  followed  in  his  fai^*,  footsteps. 

Alvarado.    Huinuco  is  celebrated  for  its  fruits  and  sweetmeats,  His  best-known  work  is  Reckerches  sur  Us  mceun-i^  fourmis 

the  "  chirimoya  "  {Anona  ekirimolia)  of  this  region  being  the  indighta  (Geneva  and  Paris,  x8io;  new  ed.,  Geneva,  u^)  ^j^ 

largest  and  most  delicious  of  its  kind.   Mining  is  one  of  the  city's  be  also  wrote  various  papexs  on  entomological  subjects, 

industries.    Hu4nuco  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  bkwdthirsty  See  the  account  of  Fransois^  ""^.  ^  P«  Candolle,  in  Btfil. 

massacres  of  which  the  ChUeans  were  gmlty  during  their  occupa-  ^SS^g,  iS^?rii!SV^SSr                 "*          *^*  ^'"^^  * 


aUmate)  108.9^0;  sxea,  i4jOa8  sq.  m     };'^^.J'}^y^;^^    d^tined^fw^h^pri^th^The'eiriyl^^ 

CorchUera  region,  and  is  traversed  from  S.  to  N.  by  the  Marafion    gy  ^j^  writings  of  Spinosa  and  OkenTbowever,  he  was  stro^y 

and  nuaUaga  nvers.  _..... 


fertile  vaUey  01  the  W«tem  Cordillera,  at  a  considerable  deva-  uit„„ontane  promoters  of  the  Vstican  <iundl  iTS? treatise 

tionaboves^.levd.andhMamfldchmate.   Anulway^^^^  ^  Pa^rf  t»i«<  5m  iC.mcfl,whidi  appeared  under  the  pseudonym 

to  connect  Huaras  with  the  port  of  Chimbote  on  the  Bay  of  ^j  «  j„^  „  „d  also  in  1870  by  alerics  of  letters  (^MfuVik^ 

Chimbote;  a  ^w  miles  S  of  the  mouth  of  the  SanU  river,  was  g^f  ,  „^^^  ^f  secret  reports  sent  from  Rome  during  the 

completed  from  Chunbote  to  SuchimAn  (3s  m.)  m  x87a.  when  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j^  ^^  published  over  the  pseudonym 

work  was  suspended  tor  w«it  of  money.    In  the  valley  of  the  Quirinus  in  the  ^tf«e;fi«ii«  Za/u»^    He  died  suddeiUy  of  hit 

Huaras  catUe  are  raised^  and  wh«it  sugar  and  fruit,  gold,  silver.  ^^  ^  ^unidi  on  the  wth  of  March  1879. 

copper  and  coal  are  produced.   Alfalfa  is  grown  by  stock-raisers,  Works.— The  treatise  Cber  die  WtiUnsfreikeU  (1858),  followed  in 

and  tbe  cattle  raised  here  are  among  the  best  in  the  Peruvian  1859  by  Dm  PkilosopkU  der  Kirckeiwdter.  which  was  pfx>mptly 

market.    In  the  vidnity  of  Huaraz  are  mcgalithic  ruins  similar  placed  upon  the  Index,  and  led  to  the  prohibitioa  of  all  Cathohc 

to  those  of  Tiahunaco  and  Cuzco,  showing  that  the  aboriginal  f'ii^^rl^^^A^^^PF  .**M[|.4?"w'o/''^*^v'^^.:^*5?* 

w  uiv>v  V*  Ai«ii^iiriiw  fui««  v,«*,w.  j»i4w    "B*-"^  "'^  •ww»»»-.«  (1861);  Du  Idt*  dtf  Uksterblicklutt  (1864);  Shid$en  (1867):  Der 

empire  preceding  the  Incas  extended  mto  northern  Peru.  ProUtarier:  tw  OrienHrunt  in  der  sciSakn   Prate   (1865);  Der 

HUARTB  DB  SAN  JUAN,  or  Huarts  Y  Navarro.  Juan  Jesuitenorden  nach  seiner  Verfassunt  und  Doctrin,  Wirksamkeit  ttnd 

(e.  1530-1592),  Spanish  physician  and  psychok)gist,  was  bom  at  ?*i^**«*'«  i^'^Z^^*  .***°  P^9?**  ."P**Jl  ***.  ^!^'*  ^^  P^simisnua 

Saint-Jean-Pij^-de-Port    (Lower   Navarre)    *bo-t    xpo,   -as  ^^^^X^t^T^;^^  S^'c^ifnTTJl^J^^SJi^^^ 

educated  at  the  umversity  of  Huesca.  where  he  graduated  m  advene  criticisms  of  Darwin,  Strauss;  Hartroann  and  H*ckei; 

medicine,  and,  though  it  appears  doubtftd  whether  he  practised  pamphlets  on  Das  PapsUum  und  der  Stoat  (1870),  and  on  Die  Prei' 

as  a  physician  at  Huesca.  distinguished  himself  by  his  professional  iuiUnder  franxfisiscken  Kircke  (1871);  and  a  volume  of  Kleim 

f^  '^^  ^'a-^'  ^''^  %P^  """^  devastated  Baesa  ^SrE:zii^.b\,  Jokannes  JIuber  (1881);  and  M.  Carrie  in 

in  X566.    He  died  m  1592.    His  Examen  de  tngenws  para  las  AUgemeine  deutscke  Biograpkie,  xiii.  (1881),  and  hi  Nord  und  Slid 

ciencias  (1575)  won  him  a  European  reputation,  and  was  trans-  (1879). 

lated  by  Lessing.    Though  now  superseded.  Huarte's  treatise  is  HUBER,  LUDWIQ  FERDINAND  (x  764-1804),  German  author, 

historic^y  interesting  as  the  first  attempt  to  show  the  con-  was  bom  in  Paris  on  the  14th  of  September  1764.  the  son  of 

nexion  between  psydiology  and  physiology,   and  its  acute  Michad  Huber  (1727-1804),  who  did  much  to  promote  the 

ingenuity  is  as  remarkable  as  the  boldness  of  its  views.  study  of  German  literature  in  France.    In  his  infancy  young 

HUASTECS,  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians  of  Mayan  Huber  removed  with  his  parents  to  Ldpzig.  where  he  was 

stock,  living  to  the  north  of  Vera  Cruz.  They  are  of  interest  to  the  carefully  instructed  in  modem  languages  and  literature,  and 

ethnologist  as  being  so  entirely  detached  from  the  other  Mayan  showed  a  particular  indination  for  those  of  France  and  England, 

tribes  of  Central  America.    The  theory  is  that  the  Mayas  came  In  Ldpzig  he  became  intimate  with  Christian  Gottfried  KOroer, 

from  the  north  and  that  the  Huastecs  were  left  behind  in  the  father  of  the  poet;  in  Dresden  Huber  beoune  engaged  to  Dora 

migration  southward.  Stock,  sister  of  ROmer's  betrothed,  and  associated  with  Schiller, 

HUBER,  FRANCOIS  (X750-X83X),  Swiss  naturalist,  was  bora  who  was  one  of  KOroer's  stanchest  friends.    In  1787  he  was 

at  Geneva  on  the  and  of  July  1750.    He  belonged  to  a  family  appointed  secretary  to  the  Saxon  legation  in  Mainz,  where  he 

which  had  already  made  its  mark  in  the  literary  and  scientific  remained  until  the  French  occupation  of  1792.    While  here  he 

world:  his  great-aunt.  Marie  Huber  (1695-1753),  was  known  as  interested  himself  for  the  welfare  of  the  family  of  his  friend 

a  voluminous  writer  on  religious  and  theologiod  subjects,  and  Georg  Forster,  who,  favouring  republican  views,  had  gone  to 

as  the  translator  and  epitomizer  of  the  Spectator  (Amsterdam,  Paris,  leaving  his  wife  Therese  Forster  (1764-1829)  and  family 

3  vols.,  1753);  <^d  his  father  Jean  Huber  (X72X-1786),  who  had  in  destitute  circumstances.    Huber,  enamoured  of  the  talented 

served  for  many  years  as  a  soldier,  was  a  prominent  member  of  young  wife,  gave  up  his  diplomatic  post,  broke  off  his  engagement 

the  coterie  at  Femey,  distinguishing  himself  by  his  (Xtservations  to  Dora  Stodc.  removed  with  the  Forster  family  to  Switzeiiand, 

sur  levoldes  oiseaux  (Geneva,  1784).    Francois  Huber  was  only  and  on  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1794  married  Therese  Forster. 

fifteen  years  old  when  he  began  to  suffer  from  an  affection  of  the  In  1798  Huber  took  over  the  editorship  of  the  ABgemeiae  Zeitung 

eyes  which  gradually  resulted  in  total  blindness;  but,  with  the  in  Stuttgart.  The  newspaper  having  been  prohibited  in  Wflrttem- 

aid  of  his  wife,  Marie  Aimfe  Lullin.  and  of  his  servant.  Francois  berg,  Huber  continued  its  editorship  in  XJlm  in  1803.    He  was 

Bumens,  he  was  able  to  carry  out  investigations  that  laid  the  created  "  counsellor  of  education  "  for  the  new  Bavarian  province 

foundations  of  our  scientific  knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  the  of  Swabia  in  the  following  year,  but  had  hardly  entered  upon 

honey-bee.    His  Nouvelles  Observations  sur  les  abeiUes  was  pub-  the  functions  of  his  new  office  when  he  died  on  the  24th  of 

lished  at  Geneva  in  X792  (Eng.  trans.,  x8o6).   He  assisted  Jean  December  X804. 
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CDiatwI^lr^  )i™_r^  ""niiity.     Ai  ft  aide  be  u  Ken  to 

DUne  in  thr  hiV^il-piMiticu  pcnodicili  Fntdai^iiimiitaruH 
{iM*-iM6  ir'^l  "d  -S^"  ("795-1798.  1819). 
atc£^ "^  ^mU^  WiTkc latitm  Jairi  iSoi  Uvob., 

»il  (1W4}' 

HUBERT  (Hdcbertus,  Hdcbhtot),  IT  (d.  717).  biihop  of 
LU|«,  wlu«  fcitin]  b  cekbnlcd  on  Ibe  jid  of  Novimbo'. 
Tbc  BoUudiHi  luve  published  Kven  diScRat  lives  of  the 
lunL  The  Gilt  ii  the  only  one  0!  my  value,  and  ii  tbe  woik 
of  ■  contemponiy,  Uoforliuutely,  It  i)  veiy  iptriog  ol  deiaili. 
In  it  we  lee  tlut  Hulieit  in  70S  tuccieded  Lainben  in  the  lee 
of  Maatricht  (Tongm),  and  that  he  erected  a  builia  to  bii 
memoiy.  In  Sij  Uubeit'a  Rtnaitia  were  removed  to  a  Bene- 
dictine ckniter  in  Ibe  Ardeiuie*,  which  thenccFortb  bare  bit 
name  (St  Uuben,  ptovioce  of  LuiuBbuig,  Belgium),  and  uttj- 
malely  became  a  conaiderable  reion  of  pilgrinii.  Tbe  lain 
legend)  (BiiliMtca  kapairafliiia  latina,  aot.  3004-4001}  are 
devoid  of  authority.  One  of  them  reUtei,  pcobably  following 
the  legend  of  St  Euitacc,  the  minde  dI  the  amveivoa  ol  St 
Hubert-  Thii  canvenioa,  repreKuted  as  having  been  brought 
about  while  he  waa  hunting  on  Good  Friday  by  a  miraculoua 
t  itag  bearing  txtween  hia  bonu  a  cross  or  crudfii 
lb  cayi  of  light,  haa  frequently  been  made  tbe 
lubjcct  of  aitistic  tnatment.  He  a  the  pation  of  fauntets,  and 
it  also  invoked  In  cases  of  hydiophobla.  Several  otdeil  of 
knighthood  have  been  under  his  protection;  amooc  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  Bavarian,  the  Bohemian  and  that  ol  the 
electoiate  of  Cologne. 

Sn  Alia  SoKlonat,  Novembrts,  L  759-OIO;  C.  Kutth.  ClurUi 
ilFattaytitSIHmtrrtnAr^ttuiitBnnat.  IWj):  Anna  ]ame«n, 
SamA  ami  LifT'diiFy  Art.  L  TJI-TIT  (London,  1I96];  Caliier, 
CliniUru>i(iuifii»uili,pp.ia3,773.Ac(Faia.lS67).      (H.  Di.) 

HUBBRTUIBUBQ,  a  cbtteau  in  the  kingdom  of  Saiony, 
near  the  village  of  Wennsdoif  and  midway  6  m.  betweeu  the 
towns  Ochata  and  Crimma.  It  waa  built  in  1711-1714  by 
Frederick  Augustus  II.,  elector  of  Saaony,  aubiequently  King 
AucuKut  III.  of  Poland,  as  a  hunting  boa,  and  was  often  the 
iceoe  of  biilUaDl  fcilivitics.  It  ia  famoui  for  the  peace  signed 
here  on  the  islhof  February  1763,  which  ended  the  Seven  Vears' 
War.  After  undeigoiog  various  vidavludes,  it  now  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  lunstic  asylum  and  a  training  school  for  nursing 

See  Riemer.  Dai  SMiu  HubtrluOiiri,  imil  udjtU  (OKhala, 

BOBU,  a  town  of  British  India,  in  the  Dhaiwar  district  of 
Bombay,  ij  m.  S-E.  of  Dharwar  town-  Pop.  (1901)  60,314. 
It  is  a  railway  juDctioo  on  the  Southern  Mahralta  system, 
where  tbe  lines  to  BaogaloK  and  Beiwada  branch  oS  south  and 
west.  It  is  in  importinl  centre  ol  trade  and  of  cotton  and  silk 
weaving,  and  has  two  cotton  mUli  and  several  factories  for 
ginning  and  pressing  cotton.  Hubli  was  in  early  timei  the  Mat 
ol  an  English  factory,  which,  with  ihe  rest  of  the  town,  wai 
plundered  in  1673  by  Siviji,  [be  Mahritta  leader. 

HllBHER.  EMIL  (tSj4-iooi),  German  classical  scholar,  aon 
ef  the  hisloricsl  painter  Julius  HUbner  (i9o6-iSEi),  was  bom  at 
DUsseldorf  on  the  7ih  of  July  1834.  After  studying  at  Berlin 
and  Bonn,  he  travelled  extensively  with  a  view  to  antiquarian 
and  epigraphical  researches.  The  results  of  these  travels  were 
embodied  in  several  important  works:  InicripHena  Biifanial 
Lalimu  (1869,  supplement  1891),  I.H.  Ckrislia-at  (1871,  supple- 
nent  1900]}  /niiripiism  Brilaiiaiiu  Lalinat  (1873),  I.B. 
Ckriiliaruit  (i8;6];  jU  Arqueoliiia  dt  Esfafta  (tS&S);  J/mii- 
mtnla  lixtuat  Hiitrku  (1893).  Hubner  was  also  the  aulhoi 
of  two  books  of  tbe  greatest  utility  to  the  dasiical  student. 


GrtHiiriu  w  Vittnmtm  atcr  ii*  rMwd*  LUmtmjuJiititi 
(4lh  ed.  1878,  edited,  with  lane  ■  Jdilioci.  by  J.  E.  B-  lUyac  m 
BitliotrapUcatCUu  l»  ZjHm  liUraUm,  187s),  wid  SiUssfu^ 
to  diuiUckai  AhummimuBuduft  (»d  ed.,  1889);  nettM 
may  alao  be  made  ol  RimiicU  EtitfapUt  (sod  ed^  tloi); 
Eamfla  Saiptunt  EpipapUca*  LMmci  (18S;);  aod  Mtmah 
HirTitliafiiMWtiitvipa(iSvi).  IniSToHabnawuipvoiolcd 
profeaiar  of  Classical  PhOology  in  the  onharity  of  Boi^ 
when  be  died  on  the  iiat  of  February  1901. 

BOBHBIt.  JOIBPH  JLLBXAIDBB.  Count  (]Sir-i8«)), 
Austrian  diplomatist,  was  bom  in  Vienna  oa  the  itth  sf 
November  1811.  His  real  name  wa*  Uafenbredl,  wfakh  te  afts- 
waids  changed  to  HUbner.    He  began  his  public  career  in  iljj 


t  Meltemich,  who 


in  iSjTasattachitoPaiia.  In  1841  be  became  scmtsry 
of  embassy  at  Lisbon,  and  in  1S44  Austrian  conaul-gDkerai  at 
Ldpiig.  In  i8t3hewasaenttoMilanloconduct  tbediplDuatic 
correspondence  of  Archduke  Rainer,  viceroy  of  Lonbaidy., 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  revdution  he  waa  seized  ai  a  hoMa^' 
and  remained  ci  prisoner  for  lomc  months.  Returning  to  Aonii, 
he  waa  entrusted  with  tbe  compilation  of  the  documents  and  pn- 

and  tbe  icceaaion  of  Francis  Joseph.  His  journal,  an  invahable 
clue  to  the  cooplirslcd  intriguea  of  this  period,  wu  published 
in  1891  in  French  and  German,  under  the  title  of  Um  AmiM 
di  ma  vUj  X84&-J84Q.  In  March  i&so  he  was  sent  cm  a  Ipedtl 
mission  to  Paris,  and  later  in  the  same  year  was  appointed 

due  the  friendly  attitude  of  Auatria  to  tbe  Allies  In  the  Ciiaeaa 
War,  at  the  dose  of  which  be  represented  Austria  at  the  CDOgrca 
of  I^ris  in  1856.  He  allowed  bimsdf,  however,  to  be  takea  br 
aurprise  by  Napoleon's  intervention  00  behalf  of  Italian  unily. 
of  which  the  hiit  public  Intimation  was  given  by  tbe  Fiend 
emperor's  cold  reception  ni  Habuer  on  New  Year's  Day,  i>A 
with  the  famous  word):  "  I  regret  that  our  rdaliona  witb  jwi 
Government  are  not  so  good  as  they  have  hitherto  been."  He 
did  not  return  to  Paris  after  the  war,  and  after  boldmf  Ihc 
mmislry  of  police  in  tbe  Ckdocbowski  cahinet  from  AugiM  M 
October  1859,  lived  in  reUrcmeat  till  18(5,  when  be  bctaac 
ambassador  at  Rome.  Quitting  this  pent  in  181S7,  be  undertook 
eitensive  travels,  his  deacriptioas of  which  appeared  as  Prtmmiii 
OHlnir  dn  momk,  iSjl  (187J;  English  (ranslation  by  Lady 
Her*«rt,  1B74)  and  rAr«i(*  Ou  BrUiik  Emfiri  (1S86).  Written 
in  a  biigbt  and  eotertaining  style,  and  characlerieed  by  ahrevd 
observation,  they  achieved  considerable  popularity  in  thai 
time.  A  more  serious  eSort  was  hia  SixJe-Qmitti  fi8TO,  tiaaa- 
lated  lata  En^^ish  by  H.  E.  H.  Jemingham  under  Ibe  title  d 
TAcLi/ejndri'iwKi/^uluUeFi/Iit.  1879).  an  original  csotrib*- 
tlon  to  the  history  of  the  period,  based  on  unpublished  docnnxnU 

Clerical  and  Conservative.  He  had  received  the  rank  of  Baia 
(Freiherr)  in  1854,  and  m  1888  was  taised  to  the  hitfier  rank  d 
Count  (Graf).  He  died  at  Vienna  on  the  3c<b  ol  July  iSgi- 
Though  himself  of  middle-clasa  ori^n,  he  waa  a  profound  admba 
of  the  old  aristocratic  regime,  and  found  hia  political  ideak  is 
his  former  chiefs,  Mettemicb  and  Schwanenberg.  A*  the  bA 
survivor  of  the  Mettemicb  school,  he  became  towards  Ibe  doK 
of  his  life  more  and  more  out  of  touch  with  tbe  trend  oi  modoa 
pohtica,  but  remained  a  conspicuous  figure  In  the  Upper  House 
and  at  the  annual  delegations.  That  he  poasesaed  the  breadth 
of  mind  to  appreciate  the  working  of  a  system  at  total  variana 
with  his  own  school  of  thou^t  was  shown  by  his  grasp  of  Biiliik 
colonial  questions.  It  is  interesting,  in  view  of  subae<piat 
events,  to  note  his  emphatic  belief  in  the  byalty  of  the  Briliik 
colonics— 1  belief  not  shared  at  that  time  by  many  atatomei 
with  far  greater  experience  of  dem 

SeeSirEme«Saiow,,la 

BUG,  tVARISTE  RiOU  (1S13-1860],  French  i  . 
traveller,  was  bom  at  Toulouse,  on  the  ist  of  August  1813.  I> 
his  twenty-fourth  year  he  entered  the  congregation  id  the 
LauriiU  at  Patia,  and  shortly  after  rectiving  boly  oidcn  la 
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1839  went  out  to  Chim.  At  Macao  he  spent  lome  eighteen 
months  in  the  Lasarist  seminary,  preparing  himself  for  the 
reg\ilar  work  of  a  missionary.  Having  acquired  some  command 
of  the  Chinese  tongue,  and  modified  his  personal  appearance 
and  dress  in  accordance  with  Chinese  taste,  he  started  from 
Canton.  He  at  first  superintended  a  Christian  mission  in  the 
southern  provinces,  and  then  passing  to  Peking,  where  he  per- 
fected his  knowledge  of  the  language,  eventually  settled  in  the 
Valley  of  Black  Waters  or  He  Shuy,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
capital,  and  just  liithin  the  borders  of  Mongolia.  There,  be3rond 
the  Great  Wall,  a  large  but  scattered  population  of  native 
Christians  had  found  a  refuge  from  the  persecutions  of  Kia- 
King,  to  be  wiited  half  a  century  later  in  a  vast  but  vague 
apostolic  vicariate.  The  assiduity  with  which  Hue  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  dialects  and  customs  of  the  Tatars, 
for  whom  at  the  cost  of  much  labour  he  translated  various 
religious  works,  was  an  admirable  preparation  for  undertaking 
in  1844,  at  the  instigation  of  the  vicar  apostolic  of  Mongolia, 
an  expedition  whose  object  was  to  dissipate  the  obscurity  which 
hung  over  the  country  and  habits  of  the  Tibetans.  September 
of  that  year  found  the  missionary  at  Dolon  Nor  occupied  with 
the  final  arrangements  for  his  journey,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
accompanied  by  his  fellow-Lazarist,  Joseph  Gabet,  and  a  young 
Tibetan  priest  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  he  set  out.  To 
escape  attention  the  little  party  assumed  the  dress  of  lamas 
or  priests.  Crossing  the  Hwang-ho,  they  advanced  into  the 
terrible  sandy  tract  known  as  the  Ordos  Desert.  After  suffering 
dreadfully  from  want  of  water  and  fuel  they  entered  Kansu, 
having  recrosded  the  flooded  Hwang-ho,  but  it  was  not  till 
January  1845  that  they  reached  Tang-Kiul  on  the  boundary. 
Rather  than  encounter  alone  the  horrors  of  a  four  months' 
journey  to  Lhasa  they  resolved  to  wait  for  eight  months  till 
the  arrival  of  a  Tibetan  embas^  on  its  return  from  Peking. 
Under  an  intelligent  teacher  they  meanwhile  studied  the  Hbetan 
language  and  Buddhbt  literature,  and  during  three  months 
of  their  stay  they  resided  in  the  famous  Kunbum  Lamasery, 
which  was  reported  to  accommodate  4000  persons.  Towards 
the  end  of  September  they  joined  the  returning  embassy,  which 
comprised  2000  men  and  3700  animals.  Crossing  the  deserts 
of  Koko  Nor,  they  passed  the  great  lake  of  that  name,  with  its 
island  of  contemplative  lamas,  and,  following  a  difficult  and 
tortuous,  track  across  snow-covered  mountains,  they  at  last 
entered  Lhasa  on  the  39th  of  January  1846.  Favourably  received 
by  the  regent,  they  opened  a  little  chapel,  and  were  in  a  fair  way 
to  establish  an  important  mission,  when  the  Chinese  ambassador 
interfered  and  had  the  two  missionaries  conveyed  back  to  Canton, 
where  the^  arrived  in  October  of  the  same  year.  For  nearly 
three  years  Hue  remained  at  Canton,  but  Gabet,  returning  to 
Europe,  proceeded  thence  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  died  there 
ahortly  afterwards.  Hue  returned  to  Europe  in  shattered 
health  in  185a,  visiting  India,  Egypt  and  Palestine  on  his  way, 
and,  after  a  prolonged  residence  in  Paris,  died  on  the  31st  of 
March  1860. 

His  writings  comprise,  betides  numerous  letters  and  memoirs 
in  the  AnnaUs  de  la  propagation  delafoi,  the  famous  Souvenirs  d'un 
9oyage  dans  la  Tartarie,  le  Thibet,  et  la  Chine  pendant  les  annies 
1044-1846  (a  vols.,  Paris,  1850:  Eng.  trans,  by  W.  Hazlitt.  1851, 
abbreviated  by  M.  Jones,  London,  1867^;  its  supplement,  crowned 
by  the  Academy,  entitled  L'Emfnre  cninois  (2  vols..  Paris.  1854; 
Eng.  trans.,  London,  1859);  ana  an  elaborate  historical  work,  Le 
Ckristianisme  en  Chine,  cfc.  (4  vols..  Paris,  1857-1858;  En^.  trans., 
London,  1 857-1 858).  These  works  are  written  in  a  lubd,  racy. 
picture«que  ^le.  which  secured  for  them  an  unusual  degree  of 
popularity.  The  Souvenirs  is  a  narrative  of  a  remarkable  feat  of 
travel,  and  contains  passages  of  so  unj^lar  a  character  as  in  the 
absence  of  corroborative  testimony  to  stir  up  a  feeling  of  incredulity. 
That  Hue  was  suspected  unjustly  was  amply  proved  by  later  re- 
search. But  he  was  by  no  means  a  practical  geographer,  and 
the  record  of  his  travels  loses  greatly  in  value  from  the  want  of 
precise  scientific  data. 

See,  for  information  specially  relating  to  the  whole  subject,  the 
Abb6  Desgodin's  Mission  du  Thibet  de  185^  d  1870  (Verdun.  1872): 
and  "  Acrount  of  the  Pundit's  Journey  in  Great  Tibet,"  in  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society's  Journal  for  1877. 

HUCBALD  (HucBALDiTS,  Hubaldus),  Benedictine  monk,  and 

writer  on  music,  was  bom  at  the  monastery  of  Saint  Amand 


near  Toumai,  m  v.  ^y^^^  ^^  jj  ^^  ^^y  beUeve  the  sutement  of 
his  biographers  to  .,  ^^  that  he  died  in  930,  aged  90.    He 
studied  at  the  mona*        ^|^^  j^  uncle  Mik)  occupied  an 
important   position.     W.J^^j  ^^^j^  j^pid  progress  in  the 
acquirement  of  various  sdenv^  ^^  |^  including  that  of  music, 
and  at  ah  early  age  composed  .  y^y^^  Jq  honour  of  St  Andrew, 
which  met  with  such  success  as  to  i^^ite  the  jealousy  of  his  unde. 
It  is  said  that  Hucbald  in  consequeL^  ^^g  compelled  to  leave 
St  Amand,  and  started  an  independent  M|ool  of  music  and  other 
arts  at  Nevers.   In  860,  however,  he  was  at  ^  Germain  d' Auxerre, 
bent  upon  completing  his  studies,  and  in  87  a  ^14^  was  back  again 
at  St  Amand  as  the  successor  in  the  headma»ership  of  the 
convent  school  of  his  imde,  to  whom  he  had  been  i*oonciled  in 
the  meantime.    Between  883  and  900  Hucbald  went  on  several 
missions  oi  reforming  and  reconstructing  various  schools  of 
music,  including  that  of  Rheims,  but  in  the  latter  year  he  re- 
turned to  St  Amand,  where  he  remained  to  the  day  of  his  death 
on  the  asth  of  June  930,  or,  according  to  other  chroniclers, 
on  the  aoth  of  June  93  a.    The  only  work  which  can  positively 
be  ascribed  to  him  is  his  Harmonica  InstUutio.    The  Musica 
Enckiriadis,  published  with  other  writings  of  minor  importance 
in  Gerbert's  Scriplores  de  Musica^  and  containing  a  complete 
system  oi  musical  science  as  well  as  instructions  regarding 
notation,  has  now  been  proved  to  have  originated  about  half  a 
century  later  than  the  death  of  the  monk  Hucbald,  and  to  have 
been  the  work  of  an  unknown  writer  belonging  to  the  close  of  the 
xoth  century  and  possibly  also  bearing  the  name  of  Hucbald. 
This  work  is  celebrated  chiefly  for  an  essay  on  a  new  form 
of  notation  described  in  the  present  day  as  Dasia  Notation. 
The  author  of  the  Harmonica  InstUnlio  wrote  numerous  lives 
of  the  saints  and  a  curious  poem  on  bald  men,  dedicated  to 
Charles  the  Bald. 

AtJTHOiUTiBS.— Sir  John  Hawkins,  General  History  ef  ike  Science 
and  Practice  of  Music  (i*  153} ;  Hisloire  liUiraire  de  la  France  (vL  a  16 
et  seq.);  Coussemaker,  Mhnoire  sur  Hucbald  (Paris,  1841):  Hans 
MQIlcr,  Hucbald's  eckte  und  uneckU  Schriften  Hber  Musik  (Leipite. 
1884);  Spitta,  Die  Musica  Enckiriadis  und  seine  Zeitalter  {VierleU 
jakressckrift  far  Musikmissensckafl,  1889,  5th  year). 

HU-CHOW-FU,  a  dty  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Cheh-Kiang 
(30"  48'  N.,  zao*  3'  E.),  a  h'ttle  S.  of  Tai-hu  Lake,  in  the 
midst  of  the  central  silk  district.  According  to  Chinese  authorities 
it  is  6  m.  in  circumference,  and  contains  about  xoo,ooo  families. 
A  broad  stream  or  canal  crosses  the  dty  from  south  to  north, 
and  forms  the  prindpal  highway  for  boat  traffic.  The  main 
trade  of  the  place  is  in  raw  silk,  but  some  silk  fabrics,  such  at 
flowered  crape  {ckouska)^  are  also  manufactured.  Silk  is  largdy 
worn  even  by  the  lowest  classes  of  the  inhabitants. 

HUCHOWN,  "  of  the  Awle  Ryale  "  (fl.  14th  century),  Scottish 
poet,  is  referred  to  by  Wyntoun  in  his  Ckronicle  in  these  wordi^- 

"  Hucheon, 

Bit  cunnande  was  in  littratur. 
e  made  a  gret  Gest  of  Arthur*, 
And  be  Awnt3rr  of  Gawane, 

Be  Pistil  als  of  Suet  Susane. 
e  was  curyousse  in  his  trille, 
Fayr  of  facunde  and  subtile. 
And  ay  to  pleyssance  hade  delyte, 
Mad  in  metyr  roeit  his  dyte 
Litil  or  noucht  neuir  pt  lease 
Wauerande  fra  be  suythfastnes." 

(Colt.  MS.  bk.  V.  II,  4308^18). 

Much  critical  ingenuity  has  been  spent  in  endeavouring  to 
identify  (a)  the  poet  and  (b)  the  works  named  in  the  foregoing 
passage.  It  has  been  assumed  that "  Huchown,"  or  "  Hucheon," 
represents  the  "  gude  Sir  Hew  of  Eglyntoun  "  named  by  Dunbar 
(q.v.)  in  his  Lament  for  tke  Makaris  (i.  53).  The  only  known 
Sir  Hugh  of  Eglintoun  of  the  century  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  public  records  from  the  middle  of  the  century  onwards, 
as  an  auditor  of  accounts  and  at  witness  to  several  charters. 
By  X360  he  had  married  Dame  Egidia,  widow  of  Sir  James 
Lindsay  and  half-sbter  of  Robert  the  Steward.  His  public 
office  and  association  with  the  Steward  sorts  well  with  the 
designation  "  of  the  Awle  Ryale,"  if  that  be  interpreted  at 
"  Aula  Regalis  "  or  "  Royal  Palace.^'^  He  appears  to  have  died 
late  in  1^76  or  early  in  x^77« 
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Cu(flotor)Foi(<[^.l.«M),h*.be«nJd™t'~?*"'  i"«™»?".  ha.  four,  Dndm  m.  Cglbn  tm.ud  Munkb  tea  tbt  viliSm 

"  Aiigti»,"  Dtr  DidUer  HiKimH  (ig-''.  '"?'  "".  *1'''™"  compoKtioo  of  -  TaUmt  mIbii  PnnoB  at  BknbHB  ta  i;0|." 
Jfsrte  .IrUxra  is  tfae  ThonitoD  UP  ^  I->ii™>°>  pnntm  by  Ihe        HDCKABACK,'  the  OUDC  siven  U  ■  type  oi  dock  "~i  >- 

E£.TS.  (*d.  Brock,  ig6t)      T^  problem  of  the  »ccoiid(r*t  towel*.  For  this  puipae  it  W  perlupt  been  mote  a 

Amityr  of  Gauwiu)  it  >U1J  in  .^ute.    There  in  diffiodlia  is  uKd  Id  the  linen  tndi.  thui  uir  otba  wtan.    One  of  tb 

the  wiy  of  nccepting  the  rr-'"'''"  **■*'  the  poem  ii  the  "  Awa-  niaiu  o(  1  lowd  ii  it»  c»p»dly  (a-  -' ^' '^ — 

lytei  of  Arthure  M  the'*™  Withelyne"  (lee  S.T.S.,  SaUiik  uid  olhet  fl»I-«urf«<d  dothl  do 

AUiUrolat  Poemt.  iJV'p  ">■'  Introduction,  pp.  11  el  leq.),  ind  utirfictorily,  but  cloths  mule  w 

little  direct  evide"*  "  i*-ia>ii  of  the  view  tint  the  referoite  ii  i1,ok  made  with  thl  " 

lo  the  greats'  of  middle  Engliih  romancei,  Sir  CamaiH  and  i^ly  well  adapted  ...  ,_, 

Uu  Cmi  loUtU.    The  third  nuy  be  ufely  (aepted  u  the  'Hie  body  01  foundation  of  the  dotb 

weU-kno'O  PitiO  [Epiitlel  >/  SiBOt  Susan,  piintHl  by  Liing  i,  pUin  and  thereloie  lound  ' 

ISdat  RtmaiHi,  tBii)  and  by  the  S.T.S.  (.Scttiuk  AUilaatirt  tuie  (lec  deiigna  A  and  B  ii 

Foemj.uj.),  but  at  hied  intervals  lomi 

See,  IB  addition  (o  the  worio  named  above,  G,  NeiUon't  Sir  Hta  -.^^^  .hrf»d»  ami 

o/Er/i'iUnM  <M<I  HkjI»™  ofAiAwU  Rj«l.  (Cla-ow,  1901),  which  '"P,"^^.,"™', 

^Uiiu  ■  i»II  [TcoM  of  .^e.«>a.  toTeVilS^liai  &r  iitw  of  ^  doth,  whde  at 

Eriintoun;   Huciiiiun   of  Uu   AkU   SyeU,    Iki   AUiumlat  PoO  float  on  the  back.    Thut  the  doth  haa  a 

'y'f^'':  '*"J  i'!''  i""  "^.'  J-  '''■  ''■  ^T™''  K"***"  'I  '**  appeamice  on  both  tidei.     Weave  A  ii  the  otdinuy  aad  not 

irili    ^  2b  the^™™,SoTl^'in?fh^,ilJ,I!^  "o^i«T  "^  t"«t  «  huckaback,  while  weave  B.  which  ii  lanBy 

Kiiiw  iTvirw  of  Mr  Niil»n'.  Mmphlei^  *  (Nov  21  i«o)- VriJ  *own  "ith  double  wdl,  if  terraed  the  Devon  or  mescal  bad. 

J.  H.  Millar'i  Liurary  Hiiiory  ofSuUajii  (1903),  pp.  B.14.  The  dothi  made  by  the  use  ol  IhcK  weavei  wen  oriffaiaDy  tl 

HUCHTEHBDEO,  the  name  of  two  brotben  who  were  Dutch  Unen,  but  ate  too  ofles  idultenled  with  inferior  fibtea. 
paintinintheaecondbalfoflheijthceatuiy.     Both  were  nativea        HDCKLBBBRRT,  in  botany,  the  popular  name  hi  tbeaMh- 

of  Haarlem.    Jacob,  the  elder,  of  whom  very  tittle  is  known,  eaMeni  United  Stalei  of  the  genus  Gtylittsaaa,  small  btaBchfa( 

aludied  under  Bergbem,  and  went  early  to  Italy,  where  he  shnibl  fCKmbling  in  habit  the  En^ish  bilberry  (Fatrim'—l, 

died  young  about  1667.     His  pictures  are  probably  confounded  to  which  il  ia  doo^y  allied,  and  bearing  a  similar  fmiL    The 

with  thoae  of  bis  brother.  In  Copenhagen,  where  alone  they  are  common  huckleberry  of  the  northern  state*  u  C  nriaiir; 

catalogued,  they  illustrate  the  style  of  a  Dutchman  who  transfers  while  C.  irociiycera  and  C.  rfiiauia  ate  knowo  reqwctivel^  ■ 

Berghem's  cattle  and  flock*  to  Italian  landtc^ie*  and  market,  boi   and   dwarf   huckleberry.    The   name    Gajtiaada  ti» 

place*.  mcmoratea  the  famous  French  chemist  Gay-Lmsac 

John  van  Huchtenburg  <te46-i7]j),  horn  at  Raariem  It  it        HUCKHALL  TORXABD,  a  town  in  the   RusbdiBe  pub 

nid  in  1646,  wa*  first  taught  by  Tbomai  Wyk,  and  aflemrards  mentaiy  division  of  Nottinghamshire,  England  \  131  m.  N Jf.W, 

Induced  to  viut  the  chief  dtia  ol  Ita^,  wben.  pcnetntlng  as  from  London  by  the  Great  Central  railway,  served  abo  bf  tt* 

fai  IS  Rome,  be  met  and  dwelt  with  hia  brother  Jacob.    After  Great  Northern  and  Midland  railways.     Pop.  (1901)  is,]]a 

the  death  of  the  Isttet  be  wandered  homewards,  t^ing  Patis  on  The  diurch  of  St  Uary  Magdalene  contains  the  tonb  of  Le(4 

his  way,  and  served  under  Vsn  der  Heulen,  then  employed  in  Byron.    There  ue  extensive  collietle*  in  tlte  vidnity,  and  tli 

illuitraling  for  Louis  XIV.  the  ■-■mp.i^  of  16A7-166S  in  the  town  bai  tobacco  and  hosiery  work*.    Small  trace*  an  insad 

Low  Countries.  In  1670  he  settled  at  Haaiiem,  where  he  married,  of  Beauvile  Abbey,  a  Carthusian  foundation  of  Ibe  iithcentoij, 

practised  and  kept  a  dealer's  shop.    His  style  had  now  merged  in  the  hOly,  wooded  district  W.  ol  Hucknall;  utd  ]  n.  N.  i> 

into  an  imitation  of  Philip  Wouvermans  and  Van  der  Meulcn,  Newstead  Abbey,  b  a  beautiful  sluatloo  on  the  boeda  of 

which  could  not  fail  to  produce  pretty  picture*  of  hunt*  and  Sherwood    Forest.    This    Augustinian    foundation    owed '  in 

robber  camps,  the  faculty  of  paintirig  horse*  and  men  In  action  origin  to  Henry  II.     It  came  into  the  handa  of  the  Byrvs  iuati 

and  varied  dress  being  the  chief  point  of  altnctioD.    Later  in  1540,  and  tlie  poet  Byron  raided  b  it  at  variins  tima  lou^ 

Huchtenburg  ventured  on  cavalry  skinnisbet  and  engagemenu  181S.  There  remain  the  Early  English  west  front  of  the  tbndi, 

of  regular  troops  generally,  and  thf*e  were  admired  by  Prince  a  Perpendicular  doister  and  the  chaptcr.bouse;  i^iik  m  the 

Eugene  and  William  111.,  who  gave  the  painter  uttings,  and  mansion,  wholly  restored  since  Byrtm 'a  lime,  and  in  the  denme^ 

commissioned  him  to  throw  upon  canvas  the  chief  inddenti  of  many  relics  of  the  poet  are  pnsoved.  To  the  S.  of  Buckaall  sn 

the  battles  they  fougbt  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.    When  traces  of  Grealey  Cattle,  of  the  14th  century. 
he  died  at  Amsterdam  in  i;jj,  Huchtenburg  had  done  much  by        RDCKSTBB.  a  dealer  or  retailer  of  good*  tn  a  bdbII  wsy. 

his  pictures  and  prinls  to  make  Prince  Eugene,  King  WUliam  The  word.  In  various  forms,  it  common  to  many  TeMoaic 

and  Marlborough  papulae.  Though  clever  in  depicting  a  mtUt  language*.    In  Early  English  it  is  found  u  *»wtn««r,  htkUB, 

or  a  tkinnlsh  of  dragoons,  he  remained  second  to  PhUip  Wouvcr-  kaUr,  in  early  modem  Dutch  as  kttiiKr.  and  UedimI  lA 

mint  in  accuracy  ol  drawing,  and  inferior  to  Van  der  Meulen  b  German  as  lukir;  but  the  ultimate  origb  is  tmknown.     BndlSif 

the  production  of  landscapes.  But.  nevertheless,  be  was  a  devei  apparently  belongs  to  that  leries  of  words  formed  from  a  veib,— 

and  ^rited  master,  with  great  facility  of  hud  and  cooiideraUe  st  brew,  brewer;  but  the  noun  "  huckster  "  is  foiud  in  sac 

calunl  powers  of  observaiion.  before  the  vetb  to  buck-  Hawker  and  pedlar  are  nearly  synonyn- 

The  eaifieH  date  on  his  idcturea  b  itoa,  wficti  be  OMOiied  the  om  in  meaning,  but  "  hudiMet  "  may  in-'—*- ■-  -  -— ' 

"Stag-Hunt    in  the  MuseumolBeriin4ndtli«"Fi|^twiihRobber»"  _,„  „f  ,_h- (t  .  _,ii«i  K.hii.iion   ■ 

b  the  Uchtenttein  collation  at  V«i».   A  "  SkiSlih  at  Fleurus  "  *»/ 0' l™Je  i"  •  "tued  l»C""tion.  w 

Oi90)intbeBtuiielsgaIlefy.etmibvIlhepncumollBrieraDd  bvarfably  travels  from  place  to  p) 

nun  poweiful  wodia.  audi  »  the  "Hegeci  Namur"  (ifigs)  b  the  a  conlemptuout  sense,  huckster  is  used  o(  any  one  TOOunin, 

Belvedere  at  Vieana.  when  William  111.  [a  seen  in  the  fongmund  or  makes  gain  or  profit  in  luderhj     ' 


s 


Ictmusa  or  makes  gain  or  profit  in  luderhand  oc  mean  Wkyi,  a 
L("j«iir™~(™  "K^  ^^i^  over-reache*  anotha,  to  get  advantage  for  himself. 
Ill  SS^Mi  toS«^^  HUDDBRSnEU).  a  munidpal,  county  and  paiUamenlsiy 
rmirt  psIntiT  to  PriiKe^uHM.  borough  b  the  Weat  Riding  of  yotlubin,  Entfand,  19a  n. 
c^ekvencuvBualldthe  N.N.W.  from  London.  Pop.  (lOOi)  ««7-  It  b  aerind 
by  the  lucuUre  t  Yoriuhiie  and  London  A  Nsnh  WeMoi 


B  tattles  of  the  gr 


1«(  with  ihe^fchi-rf  Zt^^^^iH  Turti  b  TS^.lSl  ™.  "'  ""  "«»n™  «  lonanire  ana  ixmoon  .  iwu  woo. 

rludiog  with  themptuR  of  Be^ade  b  1717.    Had  the  duke  of  iStoti.  £(tm.  S>»  OM).  says.  "The  wDfdbauiaDnavWs 

Marlborough  been  fond  of  art  he  would  doubtln  have  eaiiwed  rtkmblance U Low Cer.faJMrsi,  Gcr.  twMach.  pidi— twek. tt« 

many  wotfaof  ouranlsl.   AH  Ihil  rcmalni  St  Bknbein,  however,  it  Hems  nionlble  to  aappoK  that  i(  at  &rH  bcui  'psdil(r> 


a  ceupk  ol 
hurdiilltvh 


«.   fin  inai  remaiiu  at  oieiiiKun.  d 
9  of  baitka.  whidi  wen  pnbably 
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nihvays,  and  has  conneiioD  with  all  the  important  railway 
systems  of  the  West  Riding,  and  with  the  extensive  canal 
system  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  It  is  well  situated  on  a 
slope  above  the  river  Q>lne,  a  tributary  of  the  Calder.  It  is 
built  principally  of  stone,  and  contains  several  handsome  streets 
with  numerous  great  warehouses  and  business  premises,  many 
of  which  are  of  high  architectural  merit.  Of  the  numerous 
churches  and  chapels  all  are  modem,  and  some  of  considerable 
beauty.  The  parish  church  of  St  Peter,  however,  though  rebuilt 
in  1837,  occupies  a  site  which  is  beb'eved  to  have  carried  a  church 
since  the  1  ith  century.  The  town  hall  (1880)  and  the  corporation 
oflkes  (1877)  are  handsome  classic  buildings;  the  Ramsden 
Estate  buildings  are  a  very  fine  block  of  the  mixed  Italian 
order  The  market  hall  (1880)  surmounted  by  a  clock-tower 
is  in  geometrical  Decorated  style.  The  cloth-hall  dates  from 
1784,  when  it  was  erected  as  a  clothiers*  emporium.  It  is  no 
longer  used  for  any  such  purpose,  but  serves  as  an  exchange 
news-room.  The  Armoury,  erected  as  a  riding-school,  was  the 
headquarters  of  a  volunteer  corps,  and  is  also  used  for  concerts 
and  puUic  meetings.  The  chief  educational  establishments 
are  the  Huddersfield  College  (i8j8),  a  higher-grade  school, 
the  technical  school  and  several  grammar-schools,  of  which 
Longwood  school  was  founded  in  1731.  The  Literary  and 
Scientiiic  Society  possesses  a  museum.  Of  the  numerous 
charitable  institutions,  the  Infirmary,  erected  in  1831,  is  housed 
in  a  building  of  the  Doric  order.  The  chief  open  spaces  are 
Greenhead  and  Beaumont  parks,  the  last  named  presented  to 
the  town  by  Mr  H.  F.  Beaumont  in  188a  There  b  a  sulphurous 
spa  in  the  district  of  Lockwood. 

Huddersfield  is  the  principal  seat  of  the  fancy  woollen  trade 
in  England,  and  fancy  goods  in  silk  and  cotton  are  also  produced 
in  great  variety.  Plain  doth  and  worsteds  are  also  manufactured. 
There  are  silk  and  cotton  spinning-mills,  iron  foundries  and 
engineering  works.  Coal  is  abundant  in  the  vicinity.  The 
parliamentary  borough  returns  one  member.  The  county 
borough  was  created  in  1888.  The  mum'cipal  borough  is  undor 
a  mayor,  15  aldermen  and  45  ooundllors.    Area,  1 1,859  acres. 

Huddersfield  (OdtresfdU)  only  rose  to  importance  after  the 
introduction  of  the  woollen  trade  in  the  17th  century.  After 
the  Conquest  William  I.  granted  the  manor  to  Ilbert  de  Lad, 
of  whom  the  Saxon  tenant  Godwin  was  holding  as  underlord  at 
the  time  of  the  Domoday  Survey.  In  Saxon  times  it  had  been 
worth  loos.,  but  after  being  laid  waste  by  the  Normans  was 
still  of  no  value  in  1086.  From  the  Lacys  the  manor  passed  to 
Thomas  Plantagenet,  duke  of  Lancaster,  through  his  marriage 
with  Alice  de  Lacy,  and  so  came  to  the  crown  on  the  accession 
of  Henry  IV.  In  1599  Queen  Elizabeth  sold  it  to  William 
Rantsden,  whose  descendants  still  own  it.  Charles  II.  in  1670 
granted  to  John  Ramsden  a  market  in  Huddeisfidd  every 
Wednesday  with  the  toll  and  other  profits  belonging.  By  the 
beginning  of  the  i8th  century  Huddersfield  had  become  a 
**  considoabSe  town,'*  chiefly  owing  to  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  kersies,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  same  century  the 
trmde  was  hicrcasod  by  two  events— the  opening  of  navigation 
on  the  Calder  in  1780,  and  in  1784  that  of  the  doth-hall  or 
piece-haU,  built  and  given  to  the  town  by  Sir  John  Ramsden, 
baronet.  Since  1833  the  burgesses  have  returned  members  to 
parliament.  The  town  possesses  no  charter  before  x868,  when 
it  was  created  a  munidpal  borough. 

HUDSON,  OEOROB  (1800-1871).  English  railway  finander, 
fcaowB  as  the  "  railway  king.*'  was  bom  in  York  in  Idaich  1800. 
Apprenticed  to  a  firm  of  linendrapeit  in  that  dty,  he  soon 
became  a  successful  meidiant,  and  in  1837  was  elected  lord 
mayor  of  York.  Having  inherited,  in  1837,  a  sum  of  £30,000, 
he  invested  it  in  North  Midland  Railway  shares,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  appointed  a  director.  In  1833  he  had  founded  and 
for  some  time  acted  as  manager  of  the  York  Banking  Company. 
He  had  for  long  been  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  getting 
the  railway  to  York,  and  he  took  an  active  port  in  securing  the 
paastng  of  the  York  and  North  Midland  Bill,  and  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  new  oompany^~the  line  being  opened  in  1839. 
From  thii  tine  be  tuned  his  undivided  atteatioo  W  the  projec- 


tion of  railways.  In  1841  he  initiated  the  Newcastle  and  Darling- 
ton line.  With  George  Stephenson  he  planned  and  carried  out 
the  extension  of  the  Midland  to  Newcastle,  and  by  1844  had 
over  a  thousand  miles  of  railway  under  his  control.  In  this  year 
the  mania  for  railway  q>eculation  was  at  its  hei^t.  and  no 
man  was  more  courted  than  the  *'  railway  king.'*  All  dasscs 
delighted  to  honour  him,  and,  as  if  a  colossal  fortune  were  an 
inst^fident  reward  for  his  public  services,  the  richest  men  in 
England  presented  him  wit|i  a  tribute  of  £ao,ooo.  Deputy- 
lieutenant  for  Durham,  and  thrice  lord  mayor  of  Vork,  he  was 
returned  in  the  Conservative  interest  for  Sunderland  in  1845, 
the  event  being  judged  of  such  public  interest  that  the  news 
was  conveyed  to  London  by  a  special  train,  which  travelled  part 
of  the  way  at  the  rate  of  75  m.  an  hour.  Full  of  rewards  and 
honours,  he  was  suddenly  ruined  by  the  disclosure  of  the  Eastern 
Railway  frauds.  Sunderland  dung  to  her  generous  represenU- 
tive  till  1859,  but  on  the  bursting  of  the  bubble  he  had  lost 
influence  and  fortune  at  a  single  stroke.  His  later  life  was 
chiefly. spent  on  the  continent,  where  he  benefited  little  by  a 
di^lay  of  unabated  energy  and  enterprise.  Some  friends  gave 
him  a  small  annuity  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  London,  on  the  X4th  of  December  1871.  His  name 
has  long  been  used  to  point  the  moral  of  vaulting  ambition  and 
unsuble  fortune.  The  "  big  swollen  gambler,"  as  Carlyle  calls 
him  in  one  of  the  LaUer-Day  Pamphtds,  was  savagely  and 
excessivdy  reprobated  by  the  world  which  had  blindly  believed 
in  his  golden  prophedes.  He  certainly  ruined  scrip-holders, 
and  disturbed  the  great  centres  of  industry;  but  he  had  an 
honest  faith  in  his  own  schemes,  andr  while  he  beggared  himself 
in  their  promotion,  he  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  powerful 
landed  interest  which  delayed  the  adoption  of  railways  in 
England  long  after  the  date  of  their  regular  introduction  into 
America. 

HUDSOir,  HBNRT,  English  navigator  and  explorer.  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  personal  history  excepting  such  as  falls  within 
the  period  of  the  four  voyages  on  which  his  fame  rests.  The 
first  of  these  voyages  in  quest  of  new  trade  and  a  short  route 
to  China  by  way  of  the  North  Pole,  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  Robert  Thome  (d.  1527),  was  made  for  the  Muscovy 
Company  with  ten  men  and  a  boy  in  1607.  Hudson  first  coasted 
the  east  side  of  Greenland,  and  being  prevented  from  proceeding 
northwards  by  the  great  ice  barrier  which  stretches  thence  to 
Spitzbergen  sailed  along  it  until  he  reached  "  Ne.wland,'*  as  Spits- 
bergen was  then  called,  and  followed  its  northern  coast  to  beyond 
80*  N.  lat.  On  the  homeward  voyage  he  accidentally  discovered 
an  jsland  in  lat.  71"  which  he  named  Hudson's  Touches,  and 
which  has  since  been  identified  with  Jan  Mayen  Island. 
Molinettx's  chart,  published  by  Hakluyt  about  1600,  was  Hudson's 
blind  guide  in  this  voyage,  and  the  polar  map  of  161  x  by 
Pontanus  illustrates  wdl  what  he  attempted,  and  the  valuabk 
results  both  negative  and  positive  which  he  reached.  He  in- 
vestigated the  trade  prospects  at  Bear  Island,  and  recommended 
his  patrons  to  seek  higher  game  in  Newland;  hence  he  may  be 
called  the  father  of  the  English  whale-fisheries  at  Spitxbergen. 

Next  year  Hudson  was  again  sent  by  the  Muscovy  Company 
to  open  a  passage  to  China,  this  time  by  the  north-east  route 
between  Spitzbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya,  which  had  been 
attempted  by  his  predecessors  and  especially  by  the  Dutch 
navigator  William  Barents.  This  voyage  lasted  from  the  a  and 
of  April  to  the  36th  of  August  x6o8.  He  raked  the  Barents  Sea 
in  vain  between  7^  30'  N.W.  and  71*  15'  S.E.  for  an  opening 
through  the  ice,  and  on  the  6th  of  July,  "  voide  of  hope  of  a 
north-east  passage  (except  by  the  Waygats,  for  which  I  was  not 
fitted  to  trie  or  prove),"  hj  resolved  to  sail  to  the  north-west,  and 
if  time  and' means  permitted  to  run  a  hundred  leagues  up 
Lumley's  Inkt  (Frobisher  Strait)  or  Davis's  "  overfall  **  (Hudson 
Strait).  But  his  voyage  being  delayed  by  contrary  winds  he  was 
finally  compelled  to  return  without  accomplishing  his  wish.  The 
failure  of  this  second  attempt  satisfied  the  Muscovy  Company, 
which  thenodbrward  directed  all  its  energies  to  the  profitable 
Spitsbergen  trade. 

Towards  the  end  of  x6o8  Hudson  "  had  a  call "  to  Amsterdam, 
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where  he  saw  the  celebrated  cosmographer  the  Rev  Peter 
Plancius  and  the  cartographer  Hondius,  and  after  some  delay, 
due  to  the  rivalry  which  was  exhibited  in  the  attempt  to  secure 
his  services,  he  undertook  for  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
his  important  third  voyage  to  find  a  passage  to  China  either  by  the 
north-east  or  north-west  route.  With  a  mixed  crew  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  men  he  left  the  Texel  in  the  '*  Half-Moon  "  on  the  6th 
of  April,  and  by  the  sth  of  May  was  in  the  Barents  Sea,  and  soon 
afterwards  among  the  ice  near  Novaya  iEemlya,  where  he  had 
been  the  year  before.  Some  of  his  men  becoming  disheartened 
and  mutinous  (it  b  now  supposed  that  he  had  arrived  two  or 
three  months  too  early),  he  lost  hope  of  effecting  anything  by 
that  route,  and  submitted  to  his  men,  as  alternative  proposals, 
either  to  go  to  Lumley's  Inlet  and  follow  up  Waymouth's  light,  or 
to  make  for  North  Virginia  and  seek  the  passage  in  about  40^  lat., 
according^  to  the  letter  and  map  sent  him  by  his  friend  Captain 
John  Smith.  The  latter  plan  was  adopted,  and  on  the  14th  of 
May  Hudson  set  his  face  towards  the  Chesapeake  and  China. 
He  touched  at  Stromo  in  the  Faroe  Islands  for  water,  and  on 
the  I  sth  of  June  off  Newfoundland  the  *'  Half-Moon  "  "  spent 
overboard  her  foremast."  This  accident  compelled  him  to  put 
into  the  Kennebec  river,  where  a  mast  was  procured,  and 
some  communication  and  an  unnecessary  encounter  with  the 
Indians  took  place.  Sailing  again  on  the  36th  of  July,  he  began 
on  the  38th  of  August  the  survey  where  Smith  left  off,  at  37"  36' 
according  to  his  map,  and  coasted  northwards.  On  the  3rd  of 
September,  in  40"  30',  he  entered  the  fine  bay  of  New  York,  and 
after  having  gone  150  m.  up  the  river  which  now  bears  his  name 
to  near  the  position  of  the  present  Albany,  treating  with  the 
Indians,  surveying  the  country,  and  trying  the  stream  above 
tide-water,  he  became  satisfied  that  this  course  did  not  lead  to 
the  South  Sea  or  China,  a  conclusion  in  harmony  with  that  of 
Champlain,  who  the  same  summer  had  been  making  his  way 
south  through  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  St  Sacrement  (now 
Lake  George).  The  two  explorers  by  opposite  routes  approached 
within  30  leagues  of  each  other.  On  the  4th  of  October  the 
"  Half-Moon  "  weighed  for  the  Texel,  and  on  the  7th  of  November 
arrived  at  Dartmouth,  where  she  was  seized  and  detained  by  the 
English  government,  Hudson  and  the  other  Englishmen  of  the 
ship  being  commanded  not  to  leave  England,  but  rather  to  serve 
their  own  country.  The  voyage  had  fallen  short  of  Hudson's 
expectations,  but  it  served  many  purposes  perhaps  as  important 
to  the  world.  Among  other  results  it  exploded  Hakluyt's  myth, 
which  from  the  publication  of  Lok's  map  in  1583  to  the  3nd 
charter  of  Virginia  in  May  1609  he  had  lost  no  opportunity  of 
promulgating,  that  near  40"  lat.  there  was  a  narrow  isthmus, 
formed  by  the  sea  of  Verrazano,  like  that  of  Tchuantepec  or 
Panama. 

Hudson's  confidence  in  the  existence  of  a  North-West  Passage 
had  not  been  diminished  by  his  three  failures,  and  a  new  company 
was  formed  to  support  him  in  a  fourth  attempt,  the  principal 
promoters  being  Sir  Thomas  Smith  (or  Smythe),  Sir  Dudley 
Digges  and  John  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Wobtcnholme.  He 
determined  this  time  to  carry  out  his  old  plan  of  searching  for  a 
passage  up  Davis's  "  overfall  " — so-called  in  allusion  to  the  over- 
fall of  the  tide  which  Davis  had  observed  rushing  through  the 
strait.  Hudson  sailed  from  London  in  the  little  ship  "  Discovery  " 
of  55  tons,  on  the  X7th  of  April  1610,  and  entered  the  strait 
which  now  bears  his  name  about  the  middle  of  June.  Sailing 
steadily  westward  he  entered  Hudson  Bay  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
and  passing  southward  spent  the  next  three  months  examin- 
ing the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay.  On  the  ist  of  November 
the  "  Discovery  "  went  into  winter  quarters  in  the  S.W.  corner 
of  James  Bay,  being  frozen  in  a  few  days  later,  and  during  the 
long  winter  months  which  were  passed  there  only  a  scanty 
supply  of  game  was  secured  to  eke  out  the  ship's  provisions. 
Discontent  became  rife,  and  on  the  ship  breaking  out  of  the  ice 
in  the  spring  Hudson  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  a  dissolute 
young  fellow  named  Henry  Greene,  whom  he  had  befriended  by 
taking  him  on  board,  and  who  now  retaliated  by  inciting  the 
discontented  part  of  the  crew  to  put  Hudson  and  eight  others 
(including  the  sick  men)  out  of  the  ship.    This  happened  on  the 


aznd  of  June  161 1.  Robert  Bylot  was  elected  mister  nd 
brou^t  the  ship  back  to  England.  During  the  voyage  bone 
Greene  and  several  others  were  killed  in  a  fight  with  the  Eskioo^ 
while  others  again  died  of  starvation,  and  the  feeble  remnant 
which  reached  England  in  September  were  thrown  into  prison. 
No  more  tidings  were  ever  received  of  the  deserted  men. 

Although  it  is  certain  that  the  four  great  geographical  had- 
mariu  which  to-day  serve  to  keep  Hudson's  memory  alive, 
namely  the  Hudson  Bay,  Strait,  Territory  and  River,  had 
repeatedly  been  visited  and  even  drawn  on  maps  and  charts  bdoie 
he  set  out  on  his  voyages,  yet  he  deserves  to  take  a  very  high  ruk 
among  northern  navigators  for  the  mere  extent  of  his  discoveiia 
and  the  success  with  which  he  pushed  tbem  beyond  the  limiu 
of  his  predecessors.  The  rich  fisheries  of  Spitzbergen  and  ibe 
fur  industry*  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Territory  were  the  immediate 
fruit  of  his  labours. 

See  Henry  Hudson,  tkt  Navigqtor  (Hakluyt  Society,  i860):  aad 
T.  A.  Janvier,  Henry  Hudson  (1900).  In  1909  a  great  celehcatioaaf 
the  tercentenary  was  held  in  the  United  States. 

HUDSON,  JOHN  (1663-1719),  English  classical  scholar,  wis 
bom  at  Wythop  in  Cumberland.  He  was  educated  at  OifonL 
where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent.  In  1701  he  wb 
appointed  Bodley's  librarian,  and  in  1711  principal  oif  St  "hltifi 
Hall.  His  political  views  stood  in  the  way  of  Us  prefement  ic 
the  church  and  university.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  November 
17x9.  As  an  editor  and  commentator  he  enjoyed  a  high  rcpoti* 
tion  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  works,  chiefly  ediikmi  of 
classical  authors,  include  the  following:  Velleius  Patemlu 
(i<^3);  Thucydides  (1696);  Ctcpaphia*  VeUris  SaipUra 
Craed  minor es  (169&-1713)  containing  the  works  and  fragmcsts 
of  31  authors  and  the  learned,  though  diffuse,  dissertations  of 
H.  Dodwell— a  rare  and  valuable  work,  which  in  spite  of  its 
faulty  text  was  not  superseded  until  the  appearance  of  C  W. 
MUller's  edition  in  the  Didot  series:  the  editio  princqv  of 
Moeris,  De  Vocibus  AUicis  et  HeUenids  (17x2);  Josephus  (1720, 
published  posthumously  by  his  friend  Anthony  Hall,  the  anti- 
quary), a  correct  and  beautifully  printed  edition,  with  varionim 
notes  and  translation. 

See  Wood.  Athenae  Oxonienses,  iv.;  introduction  to  the  edition  cf 
Josephus;  W.  Hutchinson,  History  of  Cwnbertaud  (1794). 

HUDSON,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Columbia  county, 
New  York,  U.S.A.,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  about 
XX4  m.  N.  of  New  York  City  and  about  28  m.  S.  of  Albaoj. 
Pop.  (1890)  9970;  (1900)  9538,  of  whom  XX  55  were  foretgn-bon; 
(X9X0  census)  11,417.  It  is  served  by  the  Boston  &  Albany, 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  and  the  (dearie) 
Albany  &  Hudson  railways,  by  river  steamboats,  and  by  a  steaa 
ferry  to  Athens  and  Catskill  across  the  river.  Tlxe  city  is  pMrtor- 
esquely  situated  on  the  slope  of  Prospect  Hill;  and  Promenade 
Park,  on  a  bluff  above  the  steamboat  landing,  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  river  and  of  the  Catskill  Mountains.  Amoi^ 
the  public  buildings  and  institutions  are  a  fine  dty  hall  the 
Columbia  County  Court  House,  a  public  library,  a  Fedenl 
building,  a  State  Training  School  for  Girls,  a  Sute  Firemen't 
Home,  an  Orphan  Asylum,  a  Home  for  the  Aged  and  a  hoqxiaL 
The  city's  manufactures  include  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  PottUod 
cement  (one  of  the  largest  manufactories  of  that  product  in  the 
United  States  being  here),  foundry  and  machine  shop  |»oduct% 
car  wheels,  ice  tools  and  machinery,  ale,  beer,  bricks  and  tiks 
and  furniture.  The  value  of  the  factory  products  in  X905  vis 
$4,115,535*  an  increase  of  58-x%  over  that  in  x9oa  Tbe 
municipality  owns  and  operates  the  water-works.  Hodscm. 
which  was  originally  known  as  Claverack  Landing,  was  for  many 
years  merely  a  landing  with  two  rude  wharfs  and  two  snuO 
storehouses,  to  which  farmers  in  the  neighbouriiood  brougbt 
their  produce  for  shipment  on  the  river.  Late  in  x  783  the  place 
was  settled  by  an  association  of  merchants  and  fishermen  from 
Rhode  Island,  Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard.  The  preseri 
name  was  adopted  in  1784,  and  the  city  was  chartered  in  17SS. 
For  many  years  Hudson  had  a  considerable  foreign  commerce 
and  whaling  interests,  but  these  were  practically  destroyed 
by  the  war  of  x8x3. 
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Htmnil  BAT  (Icn  oFtni,  bul   nun  cotrcII;,  HddsOh'i  l*^eit                                                      irchai  ri*«t,  which  b  lu|* 

Bav).  u  inlind  m  in  ibe  N.E.  of  Cuuk,  titendini  (rom  iP^J*.                                                     k  loot  o(  Jims  Bay)  ud 

7r.0  95°W.«,dfron,i.-.0  7c'N.   On  the  «5t  k  a  ronncc.ed  Ji^J                                                      Tl^tf.JXSI^SS- 

wiUitlieAtt«nticOce«nbyHud»nSlrait,«ndontheiiorthwilh  blool                                                                          ™>n.-u,iH, 

the  Arctic  Oceu  by  Foi  Channel  and  Fury  and  HecU  Stnil.  The                                                       iHf  during  the  nat  c«tiuy 

Bay.    It  ii  S90  m.  in  width,  uid  Ijoo  tram  S.  to  N.,  indudini  ^jj]^                                                      «!  ""'«''  tbe  i«  aod 

JlDQ  Bay  [350  m,)  and  Foi  Channel  (jjom.).   The  cuMomary  Bee                                                        J'm  d(  Hnim'i  Bat 

u»e  of  the  term  includa  James  Bay,  but  not  Fo»  Channel.   The  ^M>                                                     it.ExpU^oUrySKntjta 

■veraie  depth  ol  water  is  about  70  latbomi,  deepening  at  the  ?    ^'                                                     ■  '■  ^"P*"'  '*•  ""t^ 

much  shallower,  and  unfit  for  shipping  uve  (or  a  central  chinoel  HUOSOII  HIVBR,  the  prindptl  river  of  New  York  ttate, 

leading  id  the  mouth  of  the  Mook  river.    The  centre  and  wa(  and  one  of  the  most  importint  highways  of  cammertz  In  the 

ol  the  main  bay  are  absolutely  free  Iram  sboali,  rocks  or  islu)<]s,  Uoiled  States  o[  America.    It  ii  not  a  river  in  the  truest  acnie 

but  down  it)  east  coast  extend  two  lines  of  small  islands,  one  ol  the  word,  bul  a  rivei  valley  mto  which  the  <icean  water  ha* 

dose  to  shore,  the  other  at  70  to  100  m.  distance,  and  comptiiing  been  admitted  by  subsidence  ol  the  land,  translonning  a  large 

>  number  ol  scattered  groupa  (the  Otuwa  IsUods,  the  Skepcn,  P*tt  of  the  valley  into  40  inlet,  and  thus  opening  it  up  t» 

the  Belchers,  &c.).  navigation. 

Into  Hudson  and  James  Bays  flow  nunteroui  Important  riven,  The  Hudson  lie*  eotiiely  In  the  slate  of  New  York,  which  it 

10  much  to  that  the  waler  of  the  latter  is  rather  brackish  than  ctaaaes  in  a  nearly  north^nd-south  direction  near  the  eastern 

Mit.   Beginning  at  the  nort  h.west,  the  chief  ol  these  are  Churchill,  boundary  of  the  state.   The  sources  ol  the  river  «rc  in  the  wildest 

Ncbon  {draining  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  tbe  numerous  Inland  P<ut  of  the  Adirandack  Mountains,  in  Essex  county,  Dorth- 

tivers  ol  which  it  is  the  basin),  Hayes  (the  old  boat  route  ol  the  eastern  New  York.     There  arc  a  number  of  small  mounlalD' 

*aya|»ri  to  Winnipeg),  Severn,  Albany,  Mooae,  Rupert  river  streams  which  conlribLte  to  the  headwater  supply,  any  one  ol 

(draining  Lake  Misiassini),  Notlaway,  Cast  Main,  Great  Whale  which  might  be  considered  the  main  stream;  but  auuming  the 

and  Liliie  Whale.  higheU  collected  and  permanent  body  ol  waler  to  be  the  true 

Save  for  some  high  blu0s  on  the  east  and  nOTth.e)ist,  tbe  shores  bead,  tbe  source  of  the  Hudibn  is  Lake  Tear-of-the-Clouds, 

ef  tbe  bay  are  low.    Around  much  of  James  Bsyeatend  marshes  whkh  lies  near  Mount  Marry  at  an  elevation  ol  about  4391  fl. 

and  swampy  ground.     Geologically  tbe  greater  part  of  the  This  small  nounlain  stream  flows  irregularly  souihwanJ  with  a 

Hudson  Bay  district  belongs  to  the  Laurenlian  tystenj,  though  fallof  64  ft.  per  mile  in  the  upper  Jj  miles,  then,  from  the  nwuth 

there   are   numerous  outcrops  ef   later   formation;    Cambio-  of  North  Creek  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sacondaga.  at  the  nte  ol 

Silurian  on  the  south  and  west,  and  to  the  north  of  Cape  Jonei  neariy  14  ft.  per  mile.    In  this  part  of  Its  course  the  Hudson 

(the  narth.ea3tem  eitremity  of  James  Bay)  a  narrDw  belt  of  has  many  falls  and  rapids,  and  receives  a  number  of  mountain 

Cambrian  rocks,  of  which  the  islands  are  composed.     Coal,  streams  as  tributaries,  the  largest  being  Indian  river,  Schtoon 

piumbago,  iron  and  other  minerals  have  been  found  in  various  river  and  Sacondaga  river.    Below  the  mouth  of  the  Sacondaga 

districts  near  the  coast.    The  climsle  is  harsh,  l>iaugh  vegetables  the  Hudson  turn*  shaiply  and  flows  eaitwani  for  about  11  m., 

■nd  certain  root  crops  ripen  ixx  the  open  air  as  far  north  as  Fort  passing  through  tbe  mounlauis,  and  leaping  over  several  falls  of 

Churchill:  cattle  Iburish,  and  are  led  chiefly  on  the  native  gnat  height  and  beauty.    At  Glens  Falls  there  is  a  fall  of  about 

grasses;  spruce,  balsam  and  poplar  grow  to  a  fair  siie  as  far  S"  '>-;  and  just  below  this,  at  Sandy  Hill,  the  river  again  turns 

as  the  northern  limit  ol  James  Bay.    Caribou,  musk  01  and  other  abniptly,  and  lor  the  test  ol  its  course  to  New  York  Bay  flowa 

animals  are  still  lound  In  large  numbers,  and  there  is  an  abun-  almost  due  south.   There  an  numerous  lalls  and  rapids  betoeea 

dance  of  leathered  game — ducks,  geese,  loons  and  ptarmigan;  Glens  Falls  and  Troy  which  are  used  as  a  source  of  power  and  ate 

hunting  and  fishing  form  the  chief  occupations  of  the  Indiini  the  seats  ol  busy  manufacturing  plants.   Several  large  tributaries 

and  Eskimo  who  live  In  scattered  bands  near  the  shore.    The  join  thii  pan  of  the  river,  including  Batten  ICill,  Fish  Creek, 

bay  abounds  with  fish,  ol  which  the  chief  are  cod,  salmon,  Hootic  river  and  the  Mohawk,  which  is  the  largest  of  all  the 

porpoise  and  whales.     Tlte  last  have  long  been  pursued  by  iribuutie*  10  the  Hudson,  and  contributes  more  water  than  the 

American  whalers,  whose  destructive  methods  have  so  greatly  main,  rivet  itself. 

depleted  the  supply  that  the  government  of  Canada  is  aniioui  From  Troy  to  tbe  moulb  ol  the  Hudson  the  river  la  tidal, 

to  declare  the  bay  a  man  clauan.  and  from  this  point  also  the  river  is  navigable.  Dot  because  ol 

Hudson  Strait  is  about  4So  m.  long  with  an  average  breadth  the  river  water  itself,  but  because  ol  the  low  grade  o(  the  river 

ol  100  m.,  narrowing  at  one  point  to  4;.     Its  shores  are  high  bed  by  which  the  tide  is  able  10  back  up  tbe  water  suflkienlly 

and  bold,  rarely  less  in  height  than  1000  ft.,  ssve  on  tbe  coast  to  float  good-ilied  boats.    From  Albany,  6  m.  below  Troy,  to 

islands  or  rock*  impede  navigation.    Its  depth  is  from  100  to  fall  ol  only  j  ft.    It  is  this  lower,  tidal,  navigable  portion  of  the 

100  fathoms.    Owing  to  the  violence  of  the  tides,  which  rise  to  Hudson  that  ii  ol  10  much  importance  and  general  interest, 

a  height  ol  i%  ft,,  it  never  absolutely  freeies  over.  Numerous  tributaries  enter  this  part  of  the  Hudson  from  both 

After  three  centuries  al  eiploiaiion,  the  navirability  of  Hudson  the  east  and  the  west,  the  largest  and  most  imponani  being  the 

™t'MmiI^i»T^l™t"'^  nu"™,  no^'li^M  'hart"!^  ■VIHMa  which  enters  at  Kingston.    In  general  there  is  in  this 

made  and  report,  luued  by  the  ecological  Sutwy!'  From  Winnipeg  P«t  of  l^e  river  a  broad  upper  vaUey  with  a  much  nar"      " 

loLivFipoDl  via  Churchill  IS  over  Joo  m.  Icu  ihsn  via  Monlml.  and  gorge  Cut  in  Its  bottom,  with  its  rock  floor  below  sea  tevc 

from  Edmonton  to  Liverpool  alraoH  1000  m.  lea.    Were  naviiation  drowned  by  the  entrance  of  the  sea.    Although  this  is  It 


_  j^v-  ,-      - ;^*  7,"  B"i'^hi'^'r«  •K'"'"'  "'y'  ""  character  ol  the  liver  valley  varies  greatly 

lendi  down  mai^^^''KLvy'i«  Kith  drill  about  '" '''"'' '"™  P°'"  '"  P°'"''  ""^"  ^'"  '"fl^nce  of  the  geolo^c^ 

the  unit      Past  Ibe  mouth  of'  the  strait  Rows  a  structure  ol  the  enclosing  rock  walls. 

Owing  to  the  prtiiiniiiy  ol  the  Magnetic  of  the  lowr  Hudson  valley.    The  uppi. „  

K  often  reluiei  la  work.    ForMilingsl  the  •oulh.rasiFrn  baieof  the  Adirondack  Mountains  10  the  noilhem 

.  Company  ha>  lone  employed,  the  •  portal  of  ihe  Hiehlandt  in  DuKhesa  and  UlRet  countie*.    This  is  a 

i>  from  the  ijth  ol  Julv  to  the  lit  of  Oct  lowland  region  ol  ancient  Paleouw  rockL    Into  the  upper  ponion 

■^.hin  .k_  ii™i,.      I,  ;.  ,i.:_.-j  .>.■.,  \~.A  U  Srtu*.  bulldilj^  dell.™'ow  Troy     Thi'l  ihillrf'aW 
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to  the  the  Mohmk.  Tie  Dutch  plua-oanwi  of  the  rt^on  doHr 
■how  the  lifpiiScanix  of  ttiii  eaily  lue  o(  the  Hudicm  hlfbnr- 
LjLter,  in  waft,  and  notably  [□  the  American  War  <^  luiepasdeDct, 
and  American  Wai  of  1813,  the  vaUey  became  a  npoo  effiot 
strategic  imponanre.  Tbia  waa  increased  by  the  fad  that  fnm 
the  Hudson  neai  Sandy  Hill  there  are  two  km  gaps  into  the 
northern  countiy,  one  aiong  the  valky  occupied  by  Lake  George, 
the  other  into  the  Lake  Cbamplain  valley.  Tlie  divide  betocei 
this  part  of  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain  is  only  T47  It. 
tbove  sea  level,  and  a  depression  of  the  land  of  wily  100  ft.  iB 
the  region  belwecn  Albany  and  the  St  Lawrence  river  voidd 
convert  the  Hudson  and  Champlain  vallcyi  into  «  navifaUe 
Itrajt  having  a  depth  luBicient  for  the  largest  veasek.  Uov^ 
menta  of  armiea  across  these  gaps  were  nole^'onhy  events  in  tbi 
wan  between  the  United  Stales  and  the  French  and  Brilah; 
but  modem  commerce  has  made  far  less  significant  toe  of  ihk 
highway,  mainly  because  the  gaps  lead  to  a  rcgicm  oC  Utile 
economic  importance,  and  thence  to  the  boundary  hne  of  a 
foreign  country.  Far  more  important  has  been  the  highway 
westward  along  the  Mohawk,  which  has  cut  a  gap  acroaa  the 
mountains  that  has  been  the  most  useful  of  all  the  gaps  through 
the  Appalachians.  It  has  been  useful  in  exploration,  in  war 
ftnd  in  commerce,  the  latter  especially  because  it  leads  I0  Ihe 
le  waterway  of  the  Great  Lakes.    By 
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ically  and  Iroi 


branch  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  other  branches  to  imallei  lak<& 
The  Champlain  canal  connects  the  Hudson  with  Lake  Cliamplak. 
Although  these  canals  are  far  less  used  than  formerly,  the 
Hudson  is  still  ■  busy  highway  lor  navigation.    It  is  c4  interol 

steam  navigation,  made  his  £nt  succesilul  eipcrtment;  and 
that  it  was  along  this  same  highway,  from  Albany,  that  one  of 
the  first  successlul  railways  of  the  country  was  built.  A  rwhny 
line  now  runs  parallel  to  each  bank  of  the  Hudson,  the  New  York 
Centra]  &  Hudson  River  on  the  eastern  side  and  the  West  Short 
on  the  wcslcm  side,  each  with  conneiions  to  the  north,  cast  and 
west,  and  each  turning  westward  along  the  hlohawk  10  Buffalo. 
It  Is  largely  because  of  the  importance  of  this  highway  of  com. 
merce,  b^  water  and  by  rail,  from  the  ccast  to  the  interior,  that 
the  greatest  and  densest  population  in  the  United  States  has 
gathered  at  the  seaward  end  of  the  route  in  New  Yoik  Qiy, 
Jersey  City,  Hoboken  and  other  places  on  and  ncai  New  Votk 
Bay.  making  one  of  the  leadiDg  industrial  and  CO 
-  ■       ■orld. 
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For  leferencn  to  articles  on  the  phyiiofnphy  of  the  Hudson  ifw 

LVB  - f.       ------  -    --   -  -  -e  R.  S.  Tarr,  Plivii^  Cre("p*y  if  tin  York  Siau  (New  Yort. 

IVrmont,  "here  the  bay  oird.,  the  ranje  named  the  Pahiidesnie.  ,„,),  pp.  lej.ioo.  For  Pfcinocene  conditions  itt  J.  B.  Wood- 
pKluresqueiy  (mm  the  water's  edge  to  the  height  of  between  JOO  »orth, /iKinU  Walir  Litdl  ef  tin  Chamfl*'*  ni  Hl^~  "-"— 
and  JOO  It.,  e.lend.ng  along  the  wnt  bank  for  about  10  m..  the  (Aib,„y.  ,y,;),  N.Y.  State  Museum.  BuUctin  84.  For 
opptKite.fiorebcinj  level  and  dotted  wilh  hamlcli,  village,  and  „„„„.  water  Kipply  «  Sialaa  WaUr  Supply  rf  Ji 
lownt  The  Pahsadcs  ate  a  lava  rock  of  the  vatitly  called  trap,  /.^^U,  g^rian  iif  Driamrt  Jtiwr  Dtameta  Ow), 
Geological  Survey.  Water  Supply  Paper.  No.  201.  Fi 
between  phyuography  and  hiHoiy  see  ehaplen  in  E.  C.  anapni 
Amtrican  HitWy  and  iu  Cnpatkic  Cendifwiu  (Beam,  looj); 
A.  P.  Brigham,  Ceompllic  In/tunictl  in  .4iwinca>  Hiilory  (Bo«e4 
1901).  and  Fnm  Trail  lo  Kaiimaj  Ikrontk  lit  Afpaliukia*i  (BoAoa. 
IQ07J.  SccatuE.M.  Bacon,  Til /fi/I^JitKr  (New  York,  louj: 
W.  E.  Verplanek  and  M,  W.  CoUyer.  Slutpi  nflht  Hmlm:  /tmt 
bI  Ih,  Paiiil  and  llaikH  Slvept  ef  On  Lvl  ciwy  (New  York. 
iqoS),  D.  L.  Buekman,  OU  SUamlHial  Dtn  m  At  Brntum  JtKT 
,..>-„„„t„.,,  .,„...  .^u. „.,.>.■.     (^jw  York,  1907),  mi  Clirioa  Johnson,  Tin  PutmroBai  Hadim 

™  T".™  T?    hish^Than  '^"'  ^"'''  ""»'■                                                                    f**-  ^  ^'' 

:  above  Fiew  York  wu  being  HUDSOITS  BAT  COMPAHT,  OT  "  the  Governor  and  Company 
of  Adventurers  of  England  trading  into  Hudson's  Bay,"  a 

1  total  length  of  only  about  corporation  formed  lor  the  purpose  of  importing  into  Great 

300  m.,  ana  a  drainage  area  01  but  13,370  sq.  m.,  it  has  been  one  Britamthefursandikinswhichiiobtains.  chiefly  by  hatter,  (rom 

of  the  most  significant  factors  in  the  development  of  the  United  the  Indians  of  Britbh  North  America.    The  trading  stations  ol 

Slates.    With  an  ciccllenl  harbour  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  the  Company  are  dotted  over  the  immense  region  (eKluding 

\yaler5  leading  into  a  fenUe  interior  (or  t  disUnce  of  ijo  m.,  Canada  proper  and  Alaska),  which  is  bounded  E.  and  W.  by  the 

ii  early  invited  ciploraiion  and  settkmcnl.     Verraiano  pro-  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  N,  and  S,  by  the  Arctic  Oceaa 

cecded  ■  short  distance  up  the  Hudson  in  a  boat  in  15)4^  but  and  the  United  Slates.    From  these  various  stations  tbe  furs  »« 

the  first  to  demonstrate  its  eilent  and  importance  was  Henry  despatched  in  part  to  posts  in  Hudson  Bay  nnd  the  toast  ol 

Hudson,  Irom  whom  it  derives  its  name.    He  sailed  above  the  Labrador  for  transportation  to  England  by  the  Company's  ships, 

mouth  ol  the  Mohawk  in  September  i6og.    The  Dutch  later  and  in  part  by  steamboat  or  other  conveyances  to  points  on  the 

exphird  lod  lellled  the  valley  and  proceeded  westward  along  railways  from  whence  they  can  be  conveyed  10  Monueal,  St  Joh>, 
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K.B.,OtatIiaAtluillcpaiI,loT>hipmeDtlaLondonb)rCuia(!iin  dilui 

Padficllulwiy  COmpuy'duilihiiMiOiaEhnllncot  11001111,  of  ihe  kamn  ib  iiw 

tobeiolditiuniim.  trnMofiheDnd 

!■  'Ig  y™r  1670  Chi  ditioni  in  Lbe  Dmt 

■t  tbc_"GovETiwruid1  "     "*     *""" 


W  the  Cfoi...  „_ 

the  bndi  >urvcy«L 


be  cMit  ta  cbia 
>d  oTAIty  yan, 

»nd  lbe  Govern- 


M3.  40, 4;.^  and 
iut  loiul  bbuiujaiy, 

bdcn  1700  to  £II7JI4>  <KR  inaktcd  on  1 
Frcrvb.  who  mit  Kvenl  mllitiry  oipeditic 

Alter  lbe  ceuun  o(  CuiuU  to  Great  Britaii. ,-„ .    „      (>_*.,, 

luT'tnden  apnad  over  that  country,  and  Into  thle  nonb-veatcm  ^r  .  °T^>r™"" 

pmi  of  the  continent,  and  bean  even  to  encroach  on  lbe  Hudian-|  h^i^,  irirf^' 

Bay  Company'!  tcmlofiei.    Theie  individual  necublHi  Gnany  pwam  m  niuuni 

combined  1^10  the  Nonb-Weat  Fur  Company  cl  MoocreaL 

The  fieia  con.p«itim  ^^"j;"ffS^V'fJ»'»^^        HDt  a  [own  of  French  Indo-China.  capital  o(  Annam, on  the 

nnw  cbe  advant^ei  of  a  monopdv  In.conmercial  de^inp  -ilh  Hu*  river  (Song-Huong-Giing)  about  8  m.  from  il.  moulb  in 

to  retaH  the  advance  at  ci^lEation  toWarda  their  hunting  annind*-  The  country  Immcdialeiy  turroundlnc  It  a  flat   alluvial  land 

The  Indian  ««  demonltaed,  body  and  »iil,  by  the  abunaana  of  tanntd  by  itreiins  and  cinali  »nd  larrcly  occupied  by  (ice 

£'S^,SKS''hSXr;^^f"".h';:f;^:^  f>'^    Beyond  the  pW.,iK,.circlcoIhSLlormed  by  »[««  of 

of  both  male  and  female  aninuh:  the  woni  puiioni  of  both  [orlified  under  French  aiaperinlendence,  lin  on  the  left  bank  of 

whitei  and   Indian,  ireie  inSaniBl  lo  Iheii  SeieeM   (n   RiB  the  river  within  an  enclosure  Over  )  100  yds.  anuirc.    Il  conljlni 

RrvtK  5«tTLIll»MT}.     Al  li«.  in  iBll.  Ihe  companiee.  mutually  ,.      „„  .  „|,„   .u,  v„„._  „(  ,1.   ' ^'~. ''"■  T*.'  j    =   ■ 

BhauMed,  •m.lpim.lnl.  oblairina  a  licence  10  hoHlor  ai  yean  ihe  ^f'  ">""  P»I"'p  '"5  """^  "'  "«  """=  n"'"'""''  "id officials, 

monopoly  of  traie  in  the  vui  region.  Iving  to  Ihe  weB  and  north-  the  araenalj,  ic.    The  palice  Mandj  inside  a  lepjrate  enclosure. 

ConpaDV  amuired  the  ule  right,  for  ii«n.  and  obuined  a  new  citadel  1.  Occupied  by  French  troop..    The  palace  of  ih'e  French 

'^^£SS^M^^lHE°£'i^o^n.T     '.  o^tt-^'b" Z hu"";:;^ ™n"^i^ wir'hcd'JX 

of  the  Company.    Under  the  term,  of  the  I>eed  of  Surrender,  dated  an  iron   bridge.      Important   suburlH  ad^in   Ihe  official  town, 

November  19.^.  1M9.  the  Hudjon'.  Bay  Comp.ny  iurrendemJ  the   villa«M  of   DSng-Bo,   flo-vinh,   Cia-Ho,   Kim-Long  and 

^^^Xfjr.,'p^v^^&^|i'^rg_^^^^^  ^n^iT.^wl^l'^r^r^rlerrrufofi^rri"^^;,?'!^^ 

inenl  and  Company  by  the  Bid  redted  Letter.  Patent  of  Hi.  Late  only  local  impoiltnce.     Rice  il  unpolled  by  way  of  the  river. 

ta  «y^rtV3^iS  N^'hrti^'  Tm  iSjlhS^"^of'Rir«n'i  porI^'^ol'TT^M.°a"  he^moulh  of  Ite  ri^r'a^'Zirane.'qn 

Und  or  o(  Caiuda,  or  of,  Briiirt  Columbia,  and  MOx  land,  and  the  bay  of  that  name.     Tourane  il  alu  united  lo  Hut  by  » 

Bid  It™  and  condiiioo.  mentiontdj  granted  or  purported  to  be  iniereil  ate  the  tombs  of  Ihe  dead  kings  of  Annam. 

EsS-'i;fi,"»-',£s.".;dl.assK.'u'?.SiS"  ,  «»•  ™>  »»■  •  f'™  r*"' » '^'"!'*  "• "  *"'» 


___.,...     .ipany  by  the  Canadian  theol 

Govemnenl  of  a  «im  of  000.000  Merting  on  the  tranifer  of  Rupert '•  voice.    It  was  Ihe  duly  of  any  person  aggrieved. 

Land  lo  the  Dominion  JOnada.  the  retention  by  th«  Company  ,  [dony,  w  raite  the  hue  and  cry,'  and  his  ncighboi 

of  iti[«M.andBaIioBfc  wilha  right  of  Kleclionofa  bloekofland  ,„,„„,„„,  _:,i,  !,:„  --j  i«l,i  in  ihe  rll.K.vi.rv  r 

adioinii>each  po.1  In  conformity  wiih  a  Khedule  annoed  10  the  l"  '"""  *""  wiin  mm  ana  assist  m  tne  discovery  c 

Did  of  Surren^r:  and  Ihe  rnhl  lo  claim  In  any  lowndiip  or  In  Ihe  case  of  a  hue  and  cry.  «U  those  Joining  m  lb 

diHiict  within  Ihe  Penile  Belt  in  which  land  I.  «1  out  lor  aettle-  justified  in  annling  Ihe  person  pursued,  even  Ihi 

meni.  gtanis  of  bnd  not  exceeding  sne-tweniieih  pan  ol  the  land  out  that  he  wai  iDBOceol.   A  iwifi  file  awaited  auv 

■o  Hi  001.    The  boundariei  of  theTenile  Bell  were  in  lemu  of  Ihe  ' 

Deed  of  Surrender  to  be  a.  lollowi:— "  On  the  wiiith  by  the  United  '  The  word  " 

■onh  by  the  northern  branch  of  the  Sailiatchewin;  on  Ihe'easl  by  fishine  from  the  ctifl..  i.  generally  conm 

Lake  Winnipeg,  (he  Lake  of  the  Woodi.  and  the  water,  connecting  verb  JiiKf.  lo  cry.  ihoiii,  cpazially  in  wai  u.  iiicinuc.    n  lu.  unn 

tax  waa  to  be  placed  on  (he  Company',  land,  trade  or  Krvanti,  menu  used  in  Ihe  purniit;  and  »  Blackuone.  fgnnnW.  iv.  ixi. 

nor  anv  impart  duly  00  goodi  iolroduced  by  them  pievioui  to  ihe  a^q  (rSo^l,  "  an  hue  and  cry.  jhaienuiii  tt  liamoTj            with  horn 

iurmoer.'*  and  voice. '    "  Hue,"  appvarinec  a>lDur,  i.  in  Old  Enlieh  Amt, 

An  Order  In  Council  wa*  poiaed  confirming  the  Mm  ol  Ihe  Deed  jliw.  cognate  wiih  Swedidi  kij.  compleiion,  ikin.  amf  probaUy 

t4  Surrender  ai  the  Coun  of  Wlndur.  the  ijtd  of  June  1S70.  connected  with  5anikrit  dmii.  diin.  eompleMion.  beauty. 
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by  hue  and  cry,  if  he  stUl  had  about  him  the  signs  of  his  guilt. 
If  he  resisted  he  could  be  cut  down,  while,  if  he  submitted 
to  capture,  his  fate  was  decided.  Although  brought  before  a 
court,  he  was  not  allowed  to  say  anything  in  telf-defence, 
nor  was  there  any  need  for  accusation,  indictment  or  appeaL 
Although  regulated  from  time  to  time  by  writs  and  statutes, 
the  process  of  hue  and  cry  continued  to  retain  its  summary 
method  of  procedure,  and  proof  was  not  required  of  a  culprit's 
guilt,  but  merely  that  he  had  been  taken  red-handed  by  hue  and 
cry.  The  various  sututes  relating  to  hue  and  cry  were  repealed 
in  1827  (7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  37).  The  Sheriffs  Act  1887,  re- 
enacting  3  Edw.  I.  c.  9,  provides  that  every  person  in  a  county 
must  be  ready  and  apparelled  at  the  command  of  the  sheriff 
and  at  the  cry  of  the  county  to  arrest  a  felon,  and  in  default 
shall  on  conviction  be  liable  to  a  fine. 

*'  Hue  and  cry  "  has,  from  its  original  meaning,  come  to  be 
applied  to  a  proclamation  for  the  capt^re  of  an  offender  or 
for  the  finding  of  stolen  goods,  and  to  an  official  publication, 
issued  for  the  information  of  the  authorities  interested,  in 
which  particulars  are  given  of  offenders  "  wanted,"  offences 
committed,  &c. 

For  the  eariy  history,  tee  Pollock  and  Maitland.  History  ofEnfjtUk 
Law,  vol.  ii. ;  W.  StubM,  Select  Charters, 

HUEHUETANANGO  (i.e.  in  the  local  Indian  dialect.  "  City 
of  the  Ancients  ").  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Huehue- 
tanango,  western  Guatemala,  106  m.  W.N.W.  of  Guatemala 
city,  on  the  right  bank  and  near  the  source  of  the  river  Salegua, 
a  tributary  of  the  Chiapas.  Pop.  (1905)  about  13,000.  Huehue- 
tanango  was  built  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Indian  city  of 
Zakuleu,.now  represented  by  some  ruins  on  a  neighbouring  ridge 
surrounded  by  deep  ravines.  It  is  the  principal  town  of  a  fertile 
upland  region,  which  produces  coffee,  cocoa  and  many  European 
and  tropical  fruits.  Chiantla,  a  neighbouring  town  mainly 
inhabited  by  Indians,  was  long  the  headquarters  of  a  successful 
Dominican  mission;  its  convent,  enriched  by  the  gifts  of 
pilgrims  and  the  revenues  of  the  silver  mines  owned  by  the  monks, 
became  one  of  the  wealthiest  foundations  in  Central  America. 
It  was  secularized  in  1873,  and  the  mines  have 'been  abandoned. 

HUELVA,  a  maritime  province  of  south-western  Spain, 
formed  in  1833  of  districts  taken  from  Andalusia,  and  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Badajoz,  E.  by  Seville,  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz 
and  W.  by  Portugal.  Pop.  (1900)  360,880;  area  3913  sq.  m. 
With  the  exception  of  its  south-eastern  angle,  where  the  province 
merges  into  the  flat  waste  bnds  known  as  Las  Marismas,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir,  Huelva  presents  throughout  its 
entire  extent  an  agreeably  varied  surface.  It  is  traversed  in 
a  south-westerly  direction  by  the  Sierra  Morena,  here  known, 
in  its  main  ridge,  as  the  Sierra  de  Aracena.  The  principal 
streams  are  the  navigable  lower  reaches  of  the  Guadalquivir 
and  Guadiana,  which  respectively  form  for  some  distance  the 
south-eastern  and  south-western  boundaries;  the  Odiel  and  the 
Tinto,  which  both  fall  into  the  Atlantic  by  navigable  rias  or 
estuaries;  the  Malagon,  Chanza,  Alcalaboza  and  Murtiga,  which 
belong  to  the  Guadiana  system;  and  the  Huelva,  belonging  to 
that  of  the  Guadalquivir.  Huelva  has  a  mild  and  equable 
climate,  with  abundant  moisture  and  a  fertile  soil.  Among  the 
mountains  there  are  many  valuable  woodlands,  in  which  oaks, 
pines,  beeches,  cork-trees  and  chestnuts  predominate,  while 
the  lowlands  afford  excellent  pasturage.  But  agriculture  and 
stock-breeding  are  here  less  important  than  in  most  Spanish 
provinces,  although  the  experts  comprise  large  quantities  of 
fruit,  oil  and  wine,  besides  cork  and  esparto  grass.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  fishing  trades,  which  include  the  drying  and  sailing 
of  fish,  are  at  Huelva,  the  capital,  and  Ayamonte  on  the  Guadiana. 
There  arc  numerous  brandy  distilleries;  and  bricks,  pottery, 
soap,  candles  and  flour  are  also  manufactured;  but  the  great 
local  industry  is  mining.  In  1903  no  fewer  than  470  mines  were 
at  work;  and  their  output,  consisting  chiefly  of  copper  with 
smaller  quantities  of  manganese  and  iron,  exceeded  £1,500,000 
in  value.  The  celebrated  Rio  Tinto  copper  mines,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Tinto,  were,  like  those  of  Tharsis,  30  m.  N.N.W. 
of  Huelva,  exploited  long  before  the  Christian  era,  probably  by 


the  Carthaginians,  and  certainly  by  the  Romans.  They  an 
still  among  the  most  important  copper  mines  in  the  world  (see 
Rio  Tinto).  Saline  and  other  mineral  springs  are  codsmb 
throughout  the  province.  Huelva  is  the  principal  leafMXt, 
and  is  connected  with  Seville  on  the  east  and  M^rida  on  the 
north  by  direct  railways,  while  a  network  of  narrow-gange 
railways  gives  acce^  to  the  chief  mining  centres.  The  priDcipal 
towns,  boides  Huelva  (31,359)  and  Rio  Tinto  (11,603),  which 
are  described  in  separate  articles,  are  Alosno  (8187),  Ayamoote 
(7530),  BoUullos  (7923),  Moguer  (8455),  Nerva  (7908)  and 
Zalamea  la  Real  (7335)-  The  state  and  municipal  roads  are 
better  en^eered  and  mamtained  than  those  of  the  neighbooring 
provinces.   See  also  Andalusia. 

HUELVA  (the  ancient  Onuba,  Onoba,  or  Onuba  Aestuaria), 
the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of  Huelva,  about  10  m. 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Odid, 
and  on  the  Seville-Huelva,  M^rida-Hudva  and  Rio  Unto- 
Huelva  railways,  the  last-named  being  a  narrow-gauge  line. 
Pop.  (1900)  31,357.  Huelva  is  built  on  the  western  shore  of  a 
triangular  peninsula  formed  by  the  estuaries  of  the  Odid  and 
Tinto,  which  meet  below  the  town.  It  is  whc^y  modem  ia 
character  and  appearance,  and  owes  its  prosperity  to  an  ever 
increasing  transit  trade  in  copper  and  other  ores,  for  which 
it  is  the  port  of  shipment.  After  1873,  when  the  famous  Rio 
Tinto  copper  mines  were  for  the  first  time  property  aqploited, 
it  progressed  rapidly  in  uze  and  wealth.  Dredgug  operatioos 
removed  a  great  part  of  the  sandbanks  lining  the  navigable 
main  channel  of  the  Odiel,  and  deepened  the  water  over  the  bar 
at  its  mouth;  new  railways  were  opened,  and  port  works  were 
undertaken  on  a  large  scale,  induding  the  constructioa  d 
extensive  quays  and  two  iMers,  and  the  installation  of  modem 
appliances  for  handling  cargo.  Many  of  these  improvements 
were  added  after  1900.  Besides  exporting  copper,  tw^g*"*^ 
and  other  minerals,  which  in  1903  reaichcd  3,750,000  tons,  valued 
at  more  than  £1,500,000,  Huelva  is  the  headquarters  of  profitabk 
sardine,  tunny  and  bonito  fisheries,  and  of  a  trade  in  graia, 
grapes,  olives  and  cork.  The  copper  and  cork  industries  are 
mainly  in  British  hands,  and  the  bulk  of  the  imports,  wfaick 
consist  chiefly  of  coal,  iron  and  steel  and  machinery,  comes 
from  Great  Britain.  Foodstuffs  and  Australian  hardwood  are 
also  imported. 

Huelva  was  originally  a  Carthaginian  trading-station,  and 
afterwards  a  Roman  colony;  but  it  retains  few  memoriab  of 
its  past,  except  the  Roman  aqueduct,  repaired  in  modem  times, 
and  the  colossal  statue  of  (Tolumbus.  This  was  erected  in  1893 
to  commemorate  the  fourth  centenary  of  his  voyage  to  the  new 
world  in  1493-1493,  which  began  and  ended  in  the  village  of 
San  Pilos  de  la  Frontera  on  the  Tinto.  Columbus  resided  ia 
the  neighbouring  monastery  of  Santa  Maria  la  Rabida  after  bit 
original  plans  for  the  voyage  had  been  rejected  by  King  Jobs 
II.  of  Portugal  in  1484.  An  exact  reproduction  of  this  monastery 
was  erected  in  1893  at  the  Worid's  Fair,  Chicago,  U.S.A.,  and 
was  afterwards  converted  into  a  sanatorium.  Higher  up  tbe 
Tinto,  above  San  P&los,  is  the  town  of  Moguer  (pop.  8455)1 
which  experts  large  quantities  of  oil  and  wine. 

HUiRCAL  OVERA,  a  town  of  south-eastern  Spain,  in  tbe 
province  of  Almerfa,  on  the  Lorca-Baza  railway,  and  between 
two  branches  of  the  river  Alnumzora.  Pop.  (1900)  15,765. 
Hu6rcal  Overa  is  the  >  chief  town  of  a  thriving  agricultanl 
district,  largely  dependent  for  its  prosperity  on  tbe  lead  miniof 
carried  on  among  the  surrounding  highlands. 

HUESCA,  a  frontier  province  of  northern  Spain,  formed  in 
1833  of  districts  previously  belonging  to  Aragon;  and  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  France,  E.  and  S.E.  by  L^rida,  S.W.  and  W.  by 
Saragossa,  and  N.W.  by  Navarre.  Pop.  (1900)  344,867,  area 
5848  sq.  m.  The  entire  northern  half  of  Huesca  belongs  to  tbe 
mountain  system  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  here  attain  their  greatest 
altitudes  in  Aneto,  the  highest  point  of  the  Maladetu  ridge 
(11,168  ft.),  and  in  Monte  Perdido  (10,997  ft  ).  The  soutbcn 
half  forms  part  of  the  rugged  and  high-lying  plateau  of  Aragon. 
Its  only  conspicuous  range  of  hills  is  the  Sierra  de  Akttfaiene  oa 
the  south-western  border.    The  whole  province  ii  it^flndwl  ii 
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the  btain  of  the  Ebro,  and  is  drained  by  four  of  its  principal 
tributaries— the  Aragon  in  the  north-west,  the  Gallego  in  the 
west,  the  Cinca  in  the  centre,  and  the  Noguera  Ribagorzana 
along  part  of  the  eastern  border.  These  rivers  rise  among  the 
Pyrenees,  and  take  a  southerly  course;  the  two  last-named 
unite  with  the  Segre  on  their  way  to  join  the  Ebro.  The  Cinca 
receives  the  combined  waters  of  the  Alcanadre  and  Isuela  on 
the  right  and  the  Esera  on  the  left. 

The  climate  varies  much  according  to  the  region;  in  the  north, 
cold  winds  from  the  snow-capped  Pyrenees  prevail,  while  in 
the  south,  the  warm  summers  are  often  unhealthy  from  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  Agriculture,  the  leading  industry 
of  Huesca,  is  facilitated  by  a  fairly  complete  system  of  irrigation, 
by  means  of  which  much  waste  land  has  been  reclaimed,  although 
l^ge  tracts  remain  barren.  There  is  good  summer  pasturage 
on  the  mountains,  where  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  are  reared. 
The  mountains  are  richly  clothed  with  forests  of  pine,  beech, 
oak  and  6t,  and  the  southern  regions,  wherever  cultivation 
is  possible,  produce  abundant  crops  of  wheat  and  other  cereals, 
vines,  mulberries  and  numerous  other  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  mineral  resources  include  argentiferous  lead,  copper,  iron 
and  cobalt,  with  salt,  lignite,  limestone,  millstone,  gypsum, 
granite  and  slate.  None  of  these,  however,  occurs  in  large 
quantities;  and  in  1903  only  salt,  lignite  and  fluor-spar  were 
worked,  while  the  total  output  was  worth  less  than  £1500. 
Mineral  springs  are  numerous,  and  the  mining  industry  was 
formerly  much  more  important;  but  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
port hinder  the  development  of  this  and  other  resources.  Trade 
is  most  active  with  France,  whither  are  sent  timber,  millstones, 
cattle,  leather,  brandy  and  wine.  Between  i88a  and  1893 
the  wine  trade  throve  greatly,  owing  to  the  demand  for  common 
red  wines,  suitable  for  blending  with  finer  French  vintages; 
but  the  exports  subsequently  declined,  owing  to  the  protective 
duties  imposed  by  France.  The  manufactures,  which  are  of 
little  importance,  include  soap,  spirits,  leather,  pottery  and 
coarse  cloth. 

The  Saragossa-L^rida-Barcelona  railway  traverses  the  pro- 
vince, and  gives  access,  by  two  branch  lines,  to  Jaca,  by  way  of 
Huesca,  the  provincial  capital,  and  to  Barbastro.  Up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  aoth  century  this  was  the  only  railway  com- 
pleted, although  it  was  supplemented  by  many  good  roads. 
But  by  the  Railway  Convention  of  1904,  ratified  by  the  Spanish 
government  in  rQo6,  France  and  Spain  agreed  jointly  to  construct 
a  Transpyrenean  line  from  Oloron,  in  the  Basses  Pyr^n^es,  to 
Jaca,  which  should  pass  through  the  Port  de  Canfranc,  and 
connect  Saragossa  with  Pau.  Apart  from  the  episcopal  cities  of 
Huesca  (pop.  1900, 13,626)  and  Jaca  (4934)1  which  are  separately 
described,  the  only  towns  in  the  province  with  more  than  5000 
inhabitants  are  Barbastro  (7033),  an  agricultural  market,  and 
Fraga  (6899),  an  ancient  residence  of  the  kings  of  Aragon,  with 
a  fine  1 3th  century  parish  church  and  a  ruined  Moorish  citadel. 
Monzon,  long  celebrated  as  the  meeting-place  of  the  Aragonese 
and  Catalonian  parliaments,  is  a  town  on  the  lower  Cinca,  with 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman  fortification,  and  of  a  i3th  century  castle, 
which  was  owned  by  the  Knights  Templar.    (See  also  Aragon.) 

HUESCA  (anc.  Osca),  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  province  of 
Huesca,  35  m.  N.N.E.  of  Saragossa,  on  the  Tardienta-Huesca- 
Jaca  railway.  Pop.  (1900),  13,626.  Huesca  occupies  a  height 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Isuela,  overlooking  a  broad  and 
fertile  plain.  It  is  a  very  ancient  city  and  bears  many  traces  of  its 
antiquity.  The  streets  in  the  older  part  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
though  clean,  and  many  of  the  houses  witness  by  their  size  and 
style  to  its  former  magnificence.  It  is  an  episcopal  see  and  has 
an  imposing  Gothic  cathedral,  begun  in  1400,  finished  in  1515, 
and  enriched  with  fine  carving.  In  the  same  plaza  is  the  old 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Aragon,  formerly  given  up  for  the  use  of 
the  now  closed  Sertoria  (the  university),  so  named  in  memory  of 
a  school  for  the  sons  of  native  chiefs,  founded  at  Huesca  by 
Sertorius  in  77  B.C.  (Plut.  Sert.  15),  Among  the  other  prominent 
buildings  are  the  interesting  parish  churches  (San  Pedro,  San 
Martin  and  San  Juan),  the  episcopal  palace,  and  various  bene- 
vdent  and  religious  foundations.     Considerable  attention  is 


paid  to  public  education,  and  there  are  not  only  several  good 
primary  schools,  but  schools  for  teachers,  an  institute,  an 
ecclesiastical  seminary,  an  artistic  and  archaeological  museum, 
and  an  economic  society.  Huesca  manufactures  cloth,  pottery, 
bricks  and  leather;  but  its  chief  trade  is  in  wine  and  agricultural 
produce.  The  development  of  these  industries  caused  an  increase 
in  the  population  which,  owing  to  emigration  to  France,  had 
declined  by  nearly  3000  between  1887  and  1B97. 

Strabo  (iii.  161,  where  some  editors  read  Ueosca)  describes 
Osca  as  a  town  of  the  Ilergetes,  and  the  scene  of  Sertorius's  death 
in  73  B.C.;  while  Pliny  places  the  Oscenses  in  regio  VescUania. 
Plutarch  {foe.  cU.)  calls  it  a  large  dty.  Julius  Caesar  names  it 
Vencedora;  and  the  name  by  which  Augustus  knew  it,  Urbs 
victrix  Osca,  was  stamped  on  its  coins,  and  is  still  preserved 
on  its  arms.  In  the  8th  century  a.o.  it  was  captured  by  the 
Moors;  but  in  1096  Pedro  I.  of  Aragon  regained  it,  after  winning 
the  decisive  battle  of  Ahroraz. 

HUET.  PIERRE  DANIEL  (1630-1731),  bishop  of  Avranches, 
French  scholar,  was  born  at  Caen  in  1630.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Jesuit  school  of  Caen,  and  also  received  lessons  from  the 
Protestant  pastor,  Samuel  Bochart.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  promising  scholars  of  the  time. 
He  went  in  1651  to  Paris,  where  he  formed  a  friendship  with 
Gabriel  Naud£,  conservator  of  the  Mazarin  b'brary.  In  the 
following  year  Samuel  Bochart,  being  invited  by  Queen  Christina 
to  her  court  at  Stockholm,  took  his  friend  Huet  with  him. 
This  journey,  in  which  he  saw  Leiden,  Amsterdam  and  C<^n- 
hagen,  as  well  as  Stockholm,  resulted  chiefly  in  the  discovery, 
in  the  Swedish  royal  library,  of  some  fragments  of  Origen's 
Commentary  on  St  Matthew^  which  gave  Huet  the  idea  of  editing 
Origen,  a  task  he  completed  in  1668.  He  eventually  quarrelled 
with  his  friend  Bochart,  who  accused  him  of  having  suppressed 
a  line  in  Origen  in  the  Eucharistic  controversy.  In  Paris  he 
entered  into  close  relations  with  Chapelain.  During  the  famous 
dispute  of  Ancients  and  Moderns  Huet  took  the  side  of  the 
Ancients  against  Charles  Perrault  and  Desmarets.  Among  his 
friends  at  this  period  were  Conrart  and  Pellisson.  His  taste  for 
mathematics  led  him  to  the  study  of  astronomy.  He  next  turned 
his  attention  to  anatomy,  and,  being  himself  shortsighted, 
devoted  his  inquiries  mainly  to  the  question  of  vision  and  the 
formation  of  the  eye.  In  this  pursuit  he  made  more  than  800 
dissections.  He  then  learned  all  that  was  then  to  be  learned  in 
chemistry,  and  wrote  a  Latin  poem  on  salt.  All  this  time  he  was 
no  mere  book-worm  or  recluse,  but  was  haunting  the  salons  of 
Mile  de  Scudiry  and  the  studiosof  painters;  nor  did  his  scientific 
researches  interfere  with  his  classical  studies,  for  during  this  time 
he  was  discussing  with  Bochart  the  origin  of  certain  medals,  and 
was  learning  Syriac  and  Arabic  under  the  Jesuit  Parvilliers. 
He  also  translated  the  pastorals  of  Longus,  wrote  a  tale  called 
Diane  de  Castro,  and  defended,  in  a  treatise  on  the  origin  of 
romance,  the  reading  of  fiction.  On  being  appointed  assistant 
tutor  to  the  Dauphin  in  1670,  he  edited  with  the  assistance  of 
Anne  Lef^vre,  afterwards  Madame  Dader,  the  well-known 
edition  of  the  Delphin  Classics.  This  series  was  a  comprehensive 
edition  of  the  Latin  classics  in  about  sixty  volumes,  and  each  work 
was  accompanied  by  a  Latin  commentary,  ordo  verborum,  and 
verbal  index.  The  original  volumes  have  each  an  engraving 
of  Arion  and  the  Dolphin,  and  the  appropriate  inscription  in 
usum  serenissimi  Ddpkini.  Huet  was  admitted  to  the  Academy 
in  1674.  He  issued  one  of  his  greatest  works,  the  Demonstratio 
evangelica,  in  1679.  He  took  holy  orders  in  1676,  and  two  jrears 
later  the  king  gave  him  the  abbey  of  Aulnay,  where  he  wiote  his 
Questiones  AUtuanae  (Caen,  1690),  his  Censura  pkilosophiae 
Cartesianae  (Paris,  1689),  his  Nouveau  mimoire  pour  servir  d 
Vhistoire  du  Cartisianisme  (1692),  and  his  discussion  with 
Boileau  on  the  Sublime.  In  1685  he  was  made  bishop  of  Soissons, 
but  after  waiting  for  installation  for  four  years  he  took  the 
bishopric  of  Avranches  instead.  He  exchanged  the  cares  of  his 
bishopric  for  what  he  thought  wotild  be  the  easier  chair  of  the 
Abbey  of  Fontenay,  but  there  be  wis  yezed  with  continual  law- 
suits.  At  length  he  retired  to  the  JcMiiU'  Howe  in  the  Roe 
Saint  Antoine  at  Paris,  where  be  died  in  1711.   Hia  •— -* 
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uu]  muiiiicHpti,  iflB  bang  bequatfaed  to  the  JauJM,  wen  HUO.  JOHAHH  LBOHHABD  (i76s-iS4«),  GetmtM  RtMi' 

bougbi  by  the  king  for  the  loyml  libiuy.  Catholic  theolociui,  «u  boni  il  CDutuct  on  Ibt  in  of  Jnc 

lnthFj/i>cfu>i>(i7i3l<ifthe>bW(I'Olivnwaibif«ii>dm«icriil  17SS'    In  ■  7^3  he  cctmc)  the  luiivenity  of  Frtibuit,  wbcn  k 

fM.mviniaianidc.oThi.pnrfiBiou.lmbDun.nMmrnion'mnd  beame  »  pupil  in  Ihe  Knlinity  (or  the  Ininint  of  priali,  ud 

;5lh^°J?^lEi4fa>»  ii'rt^  *™^"SLT^rf.  "»"  diidngmihed  hlmKlf  in  dlHictl  ud  Orient^  pUMor  » 

lu  (Parii,  171SI,  has  been  iraniUtnl  into  FiTiKhind  into  Enghifa.  luperiniendent  of  tiudiain  the  Kminuy,  uidbdi]  thiiiptaH- 

(P^  '^.a'^""*''  ^"''  *''"  ''''*™"'*"-  "  """"  wimitu  ment  itnlil  the  breaVing  up  of  the  aUblishmenl 


(Pari...8M>-  „  _. „^ 

HOFEUND,  CKSISTOPH  WILHBLM  (nOi-iBiO).  Ceman     kn^,]^  i^d  Old  TeuunenT  '^'^^"uTott  duliu'or  tba 


following  yai  he  wai  called  to  the  Fidbuig  duii  of  Oiieuil 


physician,  wa)  bom  at  Lugenuluontht. Jib  of  Augu3ti76j,  p„i  were  added  in  .753  thOK  ol  the' profcBonhip  o(  N« 

Huesrly  education  »a)  tamed  on  at  Womat.whmhij  lather  Tejiamenl   eicgciii.     Declining  caDi   to  Brealau    TfiHMea, 

held  the  office  o(  court  phyjidan  to  the  p»Bd  duchcH.    In  17S0  and  thrice  10  Bonn,  Hug  conliButd  at  Freiburg  for  opnTdl  rf 

he  entered  the  univeriiiy  of  Jena,  and  in  the  (ollowing  year  thirty  yean,  liking  an  occationa]  litemry  lour  to  Manidi.  Paim 

proceeded  10  Ciitiingen.  where  in  i7gj  he  graduated  in  medicine.  „  Italy,     In  i8jj  he  resigned  tome  of  hii  pmfeitoiial  m*. 

Afteriuiiting  his  lather  for  some  yean  at  Weimar,  he  vn  cslled  but  continued  In  aeiivt  duty  until  in  the  autunui  of  It4i  be  m 

In  179]  10  the  chair  of  medicine  at  Jena,  receiving  at  the  same  ^i^  ^if,  ,  jajnjul  iUntM,  which  proved  fatal  on  the  nth  ^ 

line  the  dignities  of  court  physician  and  coundllor  al  Weimar.  March  1846. 
In  1798  he  was  placed  at  (he  head  of  the  medical  college  and 

generally  of  stale  medical  aHairs  in  Berhn.    He  tilled  the  chair  in 

of  pathology   and   therapeutics  in  the   university  ol   Berlin,  ■>' 

founded  in  1S04,  and  in  i£id  became  coundltot  ol  slate.    He  f 

died  at  Berlin  on  the  isth  of  August  iBj6.    Huleland  is  ctle-  [^ 

braled  aa  the  most  eminent  practical  physician  cd  his  time  in  tu 

Germany,  and  as  the  author  of  numerous  workj  displaying  aa 

eiteruive  reading  and  cultivated  and  critical  faculty.  '  ' 

The  niDsi  widSy  Lnowo  of  hi.  mmay  wriiiuft  U  ihe  Ireatiie  " 

eniilted  llah.>HaU:,  cin  iit  KuoU,  ilnj  anucUuki  Lett*  a  g 

Of  hu'J^icalwoi'i.'the  ""imi^/PracJitL"  U^SiZ  (S^mSr  JT 

praUutkn  HiMuwic,  1818-1818)  is  the  ni«t  elaborate.     From  JJ 

Wuntbri^iiktmU.   HiJauiobioBr^hyw..piibliih'cdiniB6T'Vere  |" 

aie  skeictin  of  his  Ule  and  labouii  by  Auguian  and  Stourdia  (lS]7)-  |] 

HDFBLAHD,    OOTTUEB    (17A0-1S17),    German    ecooomist  N> 

and  jurist,  was  bom  al  Danuig  on  the  igth  oC  October  i;fc.  Gi 

He  was  educaled  at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  and  Jj 

completed  his  univereity  itudiei  al  Ldpag  and  Cettingen.  „( 

He  graduated  at  Jena,  and  in  T7II8  was  there  appranted  to  an  bi 

eittaordinary  professorship.     Five  yean  later  he  was  made  o(  iheancieni  vtniona.   Theaiitbor'i,iiii*lligeoceaBdactneB™ait 

ordinary  professor.     Hii  lectures  on  natural  law,  in  which  he  ■"""  '?"?!^''  "•"P™.'^      .  "K  E^!!I?^?ff*'.!2!SJS 

developed  with  great  acuteness  and  sIdU  the  formal  pdndple.  '^  ^  ATi)^"^^'^'^*^  ^ro7^1S,fo  SdSSto 

of  the  Kantian  theory  of  legislation,  attracted  a  large  audience,  wua  nsulacand  itnponaat  contributor  to  the  JF^nterftr  Zau^^ 


'^        . ...'...  *.  wji«    hnrn     n    IjtnHnn    nn    ihp    il\    nt    FrhniBrv    tA 


ly  of  ois  coUeagLies  from  Jena.  Hulela 


a  prolessorial  chair,  he  proceeded  10  Undshut-  From  ™  '»"'  '"  ^'"^l"  ™  ^, ','''  Z  ^'^^^  '!'*■,.  *^  V 
i«0H  to  laiJ  he  acted  as  burgomaster  in  his  native  town  ol  ^^""^  t"^'-  •'  '!■;  City  of  London  Sd™^  uid  then  Bute 
Danuig.     Returning  to  Landahut,  he  lived  there  till   18.6.     vanous  jmv.te  teachers.    Having  detHmmed  to  app^.  h, 


when  he  was  invited  to  HaUe,  where  he  died  on  the  lilb  ol     ^°  '^f,,""^,,"'  "'""™i',h'iMl,i''rfin'*  *Arfi^'fci"^i!i^ 


Tulic  Hill,  in  the  south  of  London.     At  £m  be  o 

mself  with  ordinary  routine  work,  but  being  far  from  satisfied 

CtMidiaii  fi  with  Ihe  scope  which  this  aJforded.  he  sdaed  eagerly  upon  the 

InilitMiiontn  opportunity  fi>r  Dovcl  rcacardi.  oflcml  by  Kircbbofl's  dbcoverid 

/SiXojS  "  »P«'™"  "»Jy^     The  cbemicnl  constitution  c4  ibe  sun 

ncss  of  dedu4  was  the  problem  to  which  be  turned  bis  attention,  and  his  hit 

upon  Kanl'i  icsulu,  obtained  in  conjunction  with  Professoi  W.  A.  WCb. 

••"•'I'  »"^  '  were  ptaented  to  the  Royal  Sodely  in  i86j,  in  a  preHndnsiy 

uMiiiijaki  "°"  on  the  "  Lines  of  some  of  the  find  stirs."    Hts  apaiiDcDis, 

which  has  ih  ii  the  same  year,  on  the  photographic  legiMnlion  ol  stdtsi 

piinciplesol  qjecira,  marked   an  innovstioD   of  a  numenlDns  chancKi. 

Ik^l^  i!^'  ^"'  ^'^  "^  coUodion  pracm  m  Ibco  the  only  one  avulaUe. 

thelbeofyei  employment;   the   real   triumphs  of  pbotoctaphfc  astnmmy 

Two  points  i  began  in  1875  with  Hugpns's  adopikm  and  ■^■p'*Tt^  of  ibc 

the  ^  amc  gelalioe  dry  plate.   This  enabled  IbC  observer  to  make  opaanRS 

SjeSrliral  "'  ""f  ^'^"^  length,  and,  through  the  cumulative  action  ol 

the  view  thi  l!|hl  on  extremely  sensitive  surfacei,   to  obtain  permanol 

multinE  Im  accurate  pictures  of  «les)ial  objects  so  faint  as  to  be  complttely 

same  order.  invisible  to  the  eye.  even  when  aided  by  the  most  powirii 

forT^unl'  Idescopes.    In  the  last  quarter  ol  the  igthcrattuy^ 

See  Roach  and  photography  tofetbtr  worked  a  revolution  In  ol 
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cipcctm 


Icndinc  to  lupport  lIi 
■ad  plueu  by  oom 
naltriil.    Od  the  iSi 


u  o[  sight. 


u  hypothois  of  tbv 

denution  from  glaaing  duuks  of  fluid 

h  ol  May  1S66  be  made  the  Gru  ipcaio- 

iiion  o(  ■  tenporsiy  itar  (Nova  Comue},  ud 

e  enveloped  to  bluing  faydrogen.     Id   iSAS  he 

ctccni  orbon-vipcun  to  be  the  main  Burce  d( 

.      _  11  and  on  the  ijrd  of  April  in  the  ume  yeai 

^ata  o(  Ibis  liind,  irhich 

LrononeTi  ate  obviouaiy 
ic«ption  of  the  (IdUi  sytten 
ir  physics  Huggini  niggcsled 
ihg  the  nd  promiaenco  ia 
dayiigbli  and  bis  eipenmenli  went  fai  towards  settling  a 
■nuih-disputed  queilion  reguding  the  solar  distribution  ol 
calcium.  In  the  gei»Ti1  lolai  spectrum  thii  element  is  lepn- 
icnled  by  a  lug*  number  of  lines,  hut  in  the  spectnun  of  the 
pn>mineaces  and  chromosphere  one  pair  only  can  be  delected. 
This  dnumstance  appeared  so  anomalous  that  ume  aslronomers 
doubted  whether  the  surviving  lines  were  really  due  to  calcium; 
but  Sir  William  and  Lady  Huggini  {nit  Mirgartt  Lindsay 
Murray,  who,  after  their  marriage  in  1875,  actively  tssUted  bet 
husband)   successfully   demonstraied   in   (he  Ubontory   thai 


.  sufficienily  k 


infiuence  oi  the  electric  diKhacge  precise 
so  olben.  The  striking  discovery  wsi,  in  1 
tame  investigaton  that  Ihe  spontaneous  lum 
give*  a  ipectnim  ol  x  kind  never  before  ohi 
aid  of  powerful  eicitation,  electrical  or  thci 
that  i>  10  uy.  in  a  range  of  bright  lines,  the  i_ 


during  ihe  five  yea 

Copley  and  a  Rum 

Tkt  Rayal  Sxiity.  A  list  ol  his  sciemiEc  papers  is  coniained  in 
chapter  iL  of  (be  magniBeent  Allot  tf  ReptatnUtim  SUOar 
Spalra,  puMbhed  in  tSgi),  by  Sir  William  and  Lady  Hoggins 
conjoinlly,  lor  which  they  were  adjudged  ihe  Acionian  ptiie 
of  Ihe  Royal  Inslilulion.    Sir  William  Huggini  died  on  the  tub 

See  ch.  i.  of  AOas  aj  Slraar  5wifra.  conUinint  a  history  of  the 
Tulic  Hill  DbKTVitoiy;  Sir  W.  Huscini's  pctianal  rrlnispKt  in  the 
HiiHlmA    Cnlitry   far   June    1897;   "  Scienrllic   Wonhin,"    wilh 

aotoenvureponrail  (l/jl«rr);^(n>«niirjo/-     " 
■cpheiKn.  lunr.   (loot)  (portnit);  Unnlk. 
StciUy.  ixviL  146  (C.  Fnlchird). 

HUGH.  n.  St  Huch  01  Avaloh  (c.  ti40~i»o),  iHsbap  of 
Lincoln,  wbo  must  be  distinguished  from  Hugh  ol  Wdli,  and 
also  fram  St  Hugh  of  Lincoln  (see  below),  wis  bom  of  a  noble 
family  at  Avalon  in  Burgundy.  At  the  age  ol  eight  he  entered 
along  with  his  widowed  father  the  neighbouring  priory  ol  canons 
regular  at  Villard>BenolI,  where  he  was  ordained  deacon  at 
nineteen.  Appointed  not  long  after  prior  of  a  dependent  cdl. 
Hugh  was  attracted  from  that  potilion  by  the  boly  reputation 
le  Grande  Chartreuse,  whose  house  he  finally 


ia.h!c)  ' 


in  oath  to  Ihe  contrary  w 


lehadgi 


nipeiior.  there  be  remained  about  len  yean,  receiving  priest': 
orders,  and  riling  to  (he  imporunt  olBce  ol  pmcurator,  which 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  oulcr  wmld.  The  wide 
reputation  lor  energy  and  tact  which  Hugh  speedily  attained 
penetrated  to  the  ean  of  Henry  If.  of  England,  and  induced 
that  monarch  to  request  the  procuraror'i  assistance  in  establish, 
ing  at  Wilham  in  Somenetihire  Ihe  first  English  Caitbusian 
Hugh  reluctantly  consented  to  go  to  England, 


whae  Id  *  ibort  time  he  sncacdcd  in  overcon^ng  every  obitade, 
and  in  ertctlng  and  orgaaiiing  Ihe  convent,  of  which  be  was 
appointed  Gru  prior.  He  speedily  became  prime  favourite  with 
Henry,  wbo  ia  11S6  procured  his  election  to  the  see  of  Lincoln. 
He  link  Utile  part  In  political  matters,  maintaining  as  one  of  his 
chief  prindptes  that  a  churchman  should  hold  no  secular  office. 
'  iturdy  upholder  of  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  he  let  neither 


Dyal  n 


(aslical  h 


iterfere  witb  his 


fearlessly  resisted  whatever  se 
of  the  rights  of  his  church  or  diocese.  But  wilh  all  his  bluS 
firmness  Hugh  had  a  calm  judgment  and  a  ready  lad,  whkh 
almost  Invariably  left  him  a  better  friend  than  before  of  tbMe 
whom  be  opposed;  and  the  astute  Heniy,  the  impetuoui 
Richard,  and  the  conning  John,  so  diSerent  in  other  points, 
agreed  in  respecting  the  bishop  of  LincoliL  Hugh's  manners 
were  a  litUe  rigid  and  hanh;  but,  though  an  ascetic  (0  himself, 
he  was  distinguished  by  a  broad  kindliness  to  others,  10  that 
even  Ihe  Jews  of  Lincohi  wept  at  his  funeral.  He  had  great 
some  years  had  a  pet  swsn,  which 


int.    In  I 


tp  Hu^  re 


sited  hi 


:h  of  November 
>n  the  tith  of 


13B0. 

Much  or  Witu,  one  of  King  John's  officiali  and  councillDa, 
became  bishnp  of  Lincoln  in  1709.  He  soon  fell  into  disfavour 
with  John,  and  the  earlier  years  of  his  bishopric  were  mainly 
spent  abroad,  while  the  king  seised  the  revenues  of  his  tee. 
However,  he  was  one  of  John'i  supporters  when  Magna  Carta 
was  signed,  and  after  the  accession  of  Henry  III.  he  was  able  to 
turn  hii  attention  to  ha  episcopal  duties.  His  chief  work  was 
Ihe  eilabtbhment  of  vicarages  in  his  diocese,  thus  rendering  the 
parish  ptiot  more  independent  of  the  monastic  houses;  this 
policy,  and  coiuequently  Hugh  himself,  was  heartily  disliked 
by  Matthew  Paris  and  other  monastic  writers.  The  bishop,  who 
did  some  building  at  Lincoln  snd  alto  at  Wellt,  died  on  the  71h 
of  February  tijs- 

Si  Hdoh  of  LihCOlx.  a  native  of  Lincoln,  wat  a  child  about  ten 
years  oU  when  be  wat  found  dead  on  premises  belonging  to  a 
Jew.  It  was  laid,  and  the  story  was  generally  believed,  that  the 
boy  had  been  scourged  and  crucified  in  imittlion  ol  the  death  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Creat  and  general  indignation  was  aroused,  and 
a  number  of  Jews  were  hanged  or  punished  in  other  ways.  The 
Incident  is  referred  to  by  Chaucer  in  the  Prioram  TaU  and  by 
Marhiwe  in  the  yew  of  Uaila. 

BDOR.  called  The  Gicat  (d.  95^}.  dul"  ol  the  Franks  and 
count  of  Paris,  ton  of  King  Robert  I.  of  France  (d.  993)  and 
nephew  of  King  Odo  or  Eudet  (d.  M),  *"  one  of  the  founders 
ol  ihe  power  of  the  Capetiin  bouse  (n  France.  Hugh's  first 
wife  wt*  Eadhild,  a  tisler  of  ihc  English  king,  iEthelstin.  At 
(he  death  of  Raoul,  duke  of  Bulgimdy,  in  gjiS,  Hugh  was  In 
possession  of  nearly  all  the  region  between  ihe  Loire  and  the 
Seine,  corresponding  to  the  ancient  Neuslris,  with  the  exception 
of  ibe  territory  ceded  to  the  Normans  in  qii.  He  look  a  voy 
active  part  in  bringing  Louis  IV.  (d'Oulremer)  from  Englud  b 
i>j6,  but  in  Ihe  same  year  Hu^  married  Hadwlg.  sitter  «f  »*■ 
emperor  Olto  the  Great,  and  so  — 
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even  paid  homage  to  Otto,  and  supported  him  in  his  struggle 
against  Louis.  When  Louis  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans 
in  945,  he  was  handed  over  to  Hugh,  who  released. him  in  946 
only  on  condition  that  he  should  surrender  the  fortre»  of  Laon. 
At  the  council  of  Ingelheim  (948)  Hugh  was  condemned,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  to  make  reparation  to  Louis.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  950  that  the  powerful  vassal  became  re- 
conciled with  his  suzerain  and  restored  Laon.  But  new  diffi- 
culties arose,  and  peace  was  not  finally  concluded  until  953. 
On  the  death  of  Louis  IV.  Hugh  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
Lothair  as  his  successor,  and,  at  the  intervention  of  Queen 
Gerberga,  was  instrumental  in  having  him  crowned.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  service  Hugh  was  invested  by  the  new  king  with  the 
duchies  of  Burgundy  (his  siuerainty  over  which  had  already  been 
nominally  recognized  by  Louis  IV.)  and  Aquitaine.  But  his 
expedition  in  955  to  take  possession  of  Aquitaine  was  unsuccess- 
ful. In  the  same  year,  however,  Giselbert,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
acknowledged  himself  his  vassal  and  betrothed  his  daughter  to 
Hugh's  son  Otto.  At  Giselbert's  death  (April  8,  956)  Hugh 
became  effective  master  of  the  duchy,  but  died  soon  afterwards, 
on  the  x6th  or  17th  of  June  956. 

HUGH  CAPET  (c.  93^96),  king  of  France  and  founder  of  the 
Capetian  dynasty,  was  the  ddest  son  of  Hugh  the  Great  by  his 
wife  Hadwig.  When  his  father  died  in  956  he  succeeded  to  his 
numerous  fiefs  around  Paris  and  Orleans,  and  thus  becoming  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  feudatories  of  his  cousin,  the  Prankish 
king  Lothair,  he  was  recognized  somewhat  reluctantly  by  that 
monarch  as  duke  of  the  Franks.  Many  of  the  counts  of  northern 
France  did  homage  to  him  as  their  overlord,  and  Richard  I.,  duke 
of  Normandy,  was  both  his  vassal  and  his  brother-in-law.  His 
authority  extended  over  certain  districts  south  of  the  Loire,  and, 
owing  to  his  interference,  Lothair  was  obliged  to  recognize  his 
brother  Henry  as  duke  of  Burgundy.  Hugh  supported  his  royal 
suzerain  when  Lothair  and  the  emperor  Otto  II.  fought  for  the 
possession  of  Lorraine;  but  chagrined  at  the  king's  conduct  in 
making  peace  in  980,  he  went  to  Rome  to  conclude  an  alliance  with 
Otto.  Laying  more  stress  upon  independence  than  upon  loyalty, 
Hugh  appears  to  have  acted  in  a  haughty  manner  toiR^uti  Lothair, 
and  also  towards  his  son  and  successor  Louis  V.;  but  neither 
king  was  strong  enough  to  punish  this  powerful  vassal,  whose 
clerical  supporters  already  harboured  the  thought  of  securing  for 
him  the  Frankish  crown.  When  Louis  V.  died  without  children 
in  May  987,  Hugh  and  the  late  king's  uncle  Charles,  duke  of 
Lower  Lorraine,  were  candidates  for  the  vacant  throne,  and  in 
this  contest  the  energy  of  Hugh's  champions,  Adalberon,  arch- 
bishop of  Reims,  and  Gerbert,  afterwards  Pope  Sylvester  II., 
prevailed.  Declaring  that  the  Frankish  crown  was  an  elective 
and  not  an  hereditary  dignity,  Adalberon  secured  the  election  of 
his  friend,  and  crowned  him,  probably  at  Noyon,  in  July  987. 

The  authority  of  the  new  king  was  quickly  recognized  in  his 
kingdom,  which  covered  the  greater  part  of  France  north  of  the 
Loire  with  the  exception  of  Brittany,  and  in  a  shadowy  fashion 
he  was  acknowledged  in  Aquitaine;  but  he  was  compelled  to 
purchase  the  allegiance  of  the  great  nobles  by  large  grants  of 
royal  lands,  and  he  was  hardly  more  powerful  as  king  than  he  had 
been  as  duke.  Moreover,  Charles  of  Lorraine  was  not  preptared 
to  bow  before  his  successful  rival,  and  before  Hugh  had  secured 
the  coronation  of  his  son  Robert  as  his  colleague  and  successor  in 
December  987,  he  had  found  allies  and  attacked  the  king.  Hugh 
was  worsted  during  the  earUer  part  of  this  struggle,  and  was  in 
serious  straits,  until  he  was  saved  by  the  wiles  of  hb  partisan 
Adalberon,  bishop  of  Laon,  who  in  991  treacherously  seized 
Charles  and  handed  him  over  to  the  king.  This  capture  virtually 
ended  the  war,  but  one  of  its  side  issues  was  a  quarrel  between 
Hugh  and  Pope  John  XV.,  who  was  supported  by  the  empire, 
then  under  the  rule  of  the  empresses  Adelaide  and  Theophano  as 
regents  for  the  young  emperor  Otto  III.  In  987  the  king  had 
appointed  to  the  vacant  archbishopric  of  Reims  a  certain  Arnulf, 
who  at  once  proved  himself  a  traitor  to  Hugh  and  a  friend  to 
Charles  of  Lorraine.  In  June  991 ,  at  the  instance  of  the  king,  the 
French  bishops  deposed  Arnulf  and  elected  Gerbert  in  his  stead, 
a  proceeding  which  was  displeasing  to  the  pope,  who  excom- 


municated the  new  archbishop  and  his  partisaiis.    Hugh  and  Ik 

bishops  remained  firm,  and  the  dispute  was  still  in  progress  when 

the  king  died  at  Paris  on  the  24th  of  October  996. 

Hugh  was  a  devoted  son  of  the  church,  to  whidi,  it  is  not  too 

much  to  say,  he  owed  his  throne.   As  lay  abbot  of  the  abbeys  of 

St  Martin  at  Tours  and  of  St  Denis  he  was  interested  in  clerical 

reform,  was  fond  of  participating  in  religious  ceremonies,  and  had 

many  friends  among  the  clergy.    His  wife  was  Adelaide,  daughter 

of  William  III.,  duke  of  Aquitaine,  by  whom  be  left  a  son,  Robeit, 

who  succeeded  him  as  king  of  France.    The  origin  oi  Hugh's 

surname  of  Capet,  which  was  also  applied  to  his  father,  has  been 

the  subject  of  some  discussion.     It  is  derived  undoubtedly 

from  the  Lat.  capa,  cappa,  a  cape,  but  whether  Hugh  received  it 

from  the  cape  which  he  wore  as  abbot  of  St  Martin's,  or  from 

his  youthful  and  playful  habit  of  seizing  caps,  or  from  some  other 

cause,  is  uncertain. 

See  Richerus,  Historiarum  lihri  IV.,  edited  by  G.  Waltz  (Leipdg. 
1877):  F,  Lot.  Les  Dernier  $  CaroUngiens  (Paris.  1801).  and  ^Mes 
sur  le  rhgne  de  Hugues  Capet  (Paris.  1900) ;  G.  Monod,  '*  Les  Souiccs 
du  rdgne  de  Hugues  Capet,  in  the  Rome  kistorique.  tome  xxvw. 
(Paris,  1891):  P.  Viollet,  La  QtMtwH  de  la  UgUimiU  d  rasianrnf 
d  Hugues  Capet  (Paris,  1893};  and  E.  Lavisae,  Hutmrt  ie  Frame, 
tome  li.  (Pans.  1903-1905}. 

HUGH  DB  PUI8ET  (c.  1x35-1195),  bishop  of  Durham,  was  the 
nephew  of  Stephen  and  Henry  of  Blois;  the  latter  brou^t  him 
to  England  and  made  him  an  archdeacon  of  the  see  of  Winchester. 
Hugh  afterwards  became  archdeacon  and  treasurer  of  YorL 
In  1 1 53  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Durham,  in  spite  of  the  opptm- 
tion  of  the  archbishop  of  York;  but  he  only  obtained  <x>nsecTatkia 
by  making  a  personal  visit  to  Rome.  Hugh  took  Uttle  part  in 
politics  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  remaining  in  the  north,  immersed 
in  the  affairs  of  his  see.  He  was,  however,  present  with  Roger, 
archbishop  of  York,  at  the  coronation  of  young  Henry  (11 70),  and 
was  in  consequence  suspended  by  Alexander  III.  He  remained 
neutral,  as  far  as  he  could,  in  the  quarrel  between  Henry  and 
Becket,  but  he  at  least  connived  at  the  rebellion  of  1173  and 
William  the  Lion's  invasion  of  England  in  that  year.  After  the 
failure  of  the  rebellion  the  bishop  was  compelled  to  surrender 
Durham,  Norham  and  Northallerton  to  the  king.  In  11 79  be 
attended  the  Lateran  Council  at  Rome,  and  in  x  181  by  the  pope's 
order  he  laid  Scotland  under  an  interdict.-  In  11 84  he  took  the 
cross.  At  the  general  sale  of  offices  with  which  Richard  began 
his  reign  (11 89)  Hu^  bought  the  earldom  of  Northumberland. 
The  archbishopric  of  York  had  been  vacant  since  xi8i.  This 
vacancy  increased  Hugh's  power  vastly,  and  when  the  vacancy 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Geoffrey  he  naturally  raised 
objections.  This  quarrel  with  Geoffrey  lasted  till  the  end  <A  his 
life.  Hugh  was  nominated  justiciar  jointly  with  WiUian 
Longchamp  when  Richard  left  the  kingdom.  But  Longchamp 
soon  deprived  the  bishop  of  his  place  (1 191),  even  going  so  far  as 
to  imprison  Hugh  and  make  him  surrender  his  castle,  his  earidom 
and  hostages.  Hugh's  chief  object  in  politics  was  to  avoid  ac- 
knowledging Geoffrey  of  York  as  his  ecclesiastical  superior,  but 
this  he  was  compelled  to  do  in  1x95.  On  Richard's  return 
Hugh  joined  the  king  and  tried  to  buy  back  his  earldom.  He 
seemed  on  the  point  of  doing  so  when  he  died.  Hu^  was  one  of 
the  most  important  men  of  his  day,  and  left  a  mark  upon  the 
north  of  England  which  has  never  been  effaced.  Combining  in 
his  own  hands  the  palatinate  of  Durham  and  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland,  he  held  a  position  not  much  dissimilar  to  that 
of  the  great  German  princes,  a  local  sovereign  in  all  but  name. 

See  Kate  Norgate's  England  under  the  Angfvin  Kings  (1887); 
Stubbs's  preface  to  Hoveden,  iii. 

HUGH  OF  8T  CHER  (c.  x 300-1363),  French  cardinal  and 
Biblical  commentator,  was  bom  at  St  Cher,  a  suburb  of  Vienne, 
Dauphin£,  and  while  a  student  in  Paris  entered  the  DominiM 
convent  of  the  Jacobins  in  x  3 35.  He  taught  philosophy,  theology 
and  canon  law.  As  provincial  of  his  order,  which  office  he  held 
during  most  of  the  third  decade  of  the  century,  he  contributed 
largely  to  its  prosperity,  and  won  the  confidence  of  the  popes 
Gregory  IX.,  Innocent  IV.  and  Alexander  IV.,  who  charged  him 
with  several  important  missions.  Created  cardinal-priest  la 
1344,  he  played  an  important  part  in  the  council  of  Lyons  is 
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1245,  contributed  to  the  institution  of  the  Feast  of  Holy  Sacra- 
ment, the  reform  of  the  Carmelites  (1247),  and  the  condemnations 
of  the  Introdtutonus  in  evangelium  ademum  of  Gherardino 
del  Borgo  San  Donnino  (1255),  and  of  William  of  St  Amour's 
De  periculis  nomssimarum  Umporum.  He  died  at  Orvieto  on 
the  19th  of  March  1263.  He  directed  the  first  revision  of  the 
text  of  the  Vulgate,  begun  in  1236  by  the  Dominicans;  this 
first- "correctorium,"  vigorously  criticized  by  Roger  Bacon, 
was  revised  in  1248  and  in  1256,  and  forms  the  base  of  the 
celebrated  Correctcrium  Bibtiae  Sorhonicutn.  With  the  aid  of 
many  of  his  order  he  edited  the  first  concordance  of  the  Bible 
{Concordantiae  Sacrorum  Bibliorum  or  Concordantiae  S.  Jacobi)^ 
but  the  assertion  that  we  owe  the  present  division  of  the  chapters 

of  the  Vulgate  to  him  is  false. 

Besides  a  commentary  on  the  book  of  Sentences,  he  wrote  the 
PestiUae  in  sacram  uri^uram  Juxta  quadru^icem  sensum,  litUraUm, 
alUgoricum,  anatogicum  et  moraUm,  pubUshed  frequently  in  the 
I5tb  and  16th  centuries.  His  Sermones  de  tempore  el  Sanctis  are 
apparently  only  extracts.  His  exegetical  works  were  published  at 
Venice  in  1754  ■"  8  vols. 

See,  (or  sources.  Quettf-Echard.  Scripiores  erdinis  praediaUorum; 
Denifle,  in  Arckivfur  Litteraiur  und  Kirchengesckickte  des  MiUdaUers^ 
i.  49,  ii.  171.  tv.  363  and  471 ;  V Annie domintcaine,  iiL  (1886)  «n  and 
883;  Chwtnlarium  universitatis  Parisiensis^  i.  158.  (H.  1^) 

HUGH  OF  8T  VICTOR  (c.  X078-XX41),  mystic  philosopher,  was 

probably  bom  at  Hartingam,  in  Saxony.    After  spending  some 

time  in  a  house  of  canons  regular  at  Hamersleboi,  in  Saxony, 

where  ho  completed  his  studies,  he  removed  to  the  abbey  of  St 

Victor  at  Marseilles,  and  thence  to  the  abbey  of  St  Victor  in  Paris. 

Of  this  last  house  he  rose  to  be  canon,  in  1x25  scholasticus,  and 

perhaps  even  prior,  and  it  was  there  that  he  died  on  the  xith  of 

February  XX41.    His  eloquence  and  his  writings  earned  for  him 

a  renown  and  influence  which  far  exceeded  St  Bernard's,  and 

which  held  its  ground  until  the  advent  of  the  Thomist  philosf^by. 

Hug^  was  more  especially  the  initiator  of  a  movement  of  ideas — 

the  mysticism  of  the  school  of  St  Victor — which  filled  the  whole 

of  the  second   part  of  the  12th    century.    "The  mysticism 

which  he  inaugurated,"  says  Ch.  V.  Langlois,  "is  learned, 

unctuous,  ornate,  florid,  a  mystidsm  which  never  indulges  in 

dangerous  temerities;  it  is  the  orthodox  mysticism  of  a  subtle 

and  prudent  rhetorician."    This  tendency  undoubtedly  shows 

a  marked  reaction  from  the  contentious  theology  of  Roscellinus 

and  Abelard.    For   Hugh  of  St   Victor  dialectic   was  both 

insufiicient  and  perilous.    Yet  he  did  not  profess  the  hau^ty 

contempt  for  science  and  philosophy  which  his  followers  the 

Victorines  expressed;  he  regarded  knowledge,  not  as  an  end  in 

itself,  but  as  the  vestibule  of  the  mystic  life.    The  reason,  he 

thought,  was  but  an  aid  to  the  understanding  of  the  truths  which 

faith  reveals.    The  ascent  towards  God  and  the  functions  of  the 

"  threefold  eye  of  the  soul " — cogitatio^  meditatio  and  conUm- 

platio — were  minutely  taught  by  him  in  language  which  is  at 

once  precise  and  symbolicaL 

Manuscript  copies  of  his  works  abound,  and  are  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  library  which  possesses  a  collection  of  ancient  writings. 
The  works  themselves  are  very  numerous  and  very  diverse.  Ine 
middle  ages  attributed  to  him  sixty  works,  and  the  eaition  in  Migne's 
Pair.  Lat.  vols.  clxxv.<lxxvii.  (Paris,  1854)  contains  no  fewer 
than  forty'seven  treatises,  commentaries  and  collections  of  sermons. 
Of  that  number,  however,  B.  Haur^au  {Les  (Euvres  de  Hugues  de 
St  Victor  (I St  ed.,  Paris.  1859;  2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1886)  contests  the 
authenticity  of  several,  which  he  ascribes  with  some  show  of  proba* 
bility  to  Hugh  of  Fouillot,  Robert  Paululus  or  others.  Among 
those  works  with  which  Hugh  of  St  Victor  may  almost  certainly  be 
credited  may  be  mentioned  the  celebrated  De  sacramentis  christianae 
Jidei;  the  Dtdascalicon  de  studio  Ugendi\  the  treatises  on  mysticism 
entitled  Soliioquium  de  arrka  animae,  De  contemptatione  et  ejus 
operants,  Aureum  de  meditando  opusculum,  De  area  Noi  moralit  De 
area  Noi  mystica,  De  vanitate  mundi,  De  arrka  animae^  De  amore 
Mtonsi  ad  stonsam,  &c.;  the  introduction  (Praenotatiunculae)  to 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures;  homilies  on  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes; 
commentaries  on  other  books  of  the  Bible,  e.g.  the  Pentateuch. 
Judges,  Kings.  Jeremiah,  &c. 

See  B.  Haurt&u.  op.  cit.  and  Notices  et  extraits  des  MSS.  latins  de 
la  BilUiotkkoue  Nationale,  passim;  De  Wulf.  Ilistoire  d^  la  pkiio- 
tophie  midifvak  (Lou vain.  looo).  pp.  220-221 ;  article  by  H.  Denifle 
in  Arckiv  fUr  Literatur  und  Kirchengesckickte  des  Mitlelalters,  iii. 
634-640  (I887):  A.  Mignon.  Les  Origines  de  la  sckoiastique  et  Hugues 
de  St  Victor  (Paris,  1895):  J.  Kilgcnstcin,  Die  CotUsUkre  des  Hugo 
90S  St  ViOor  (1898).  (P.  A.) 


HU0HB8,  DAVID  EDWARD  (X83X-X900),  Anglo-American 
electrician,  was  bom  on  the  x6th  of  May  X83X  in  London,  but  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  America,  whither  his  parents 
emigrated  when  he  was  about  seven  years  old.  In  1850  he 
became  professor  of  music  at  the  college  of  Bardstown,  Kentucky, 
and  soon  afterwards  his  attainments  in  physical  sdence  procured 
his  appointment  as  teacher  of  natural  philosophy  at  the  same 
place.  His  professorial  career,  however,  was  brief,  for  in  1854 
he  removed  to  Louisville  to  supervise  the  manufacture  of  the 
type-printing  telegraph  instrument  whidi  he  had  been  thiiiking 
out  for  some  time,  and  which  was  destined  to  make  both  his 
name  ai^d  his  fortune.  The  patent  for  this  machine  wis  taken 
out  in  the  United  States  in  1855,  and  its  success  was  inunediate. 
After  seeing  it  well  establishnl  on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
Hughes  in  1857  brought  it  over  to  his  native  country,  where, 
however,  the  telegraph  companies  did  not  receive  it  with  any 
favour.  Two  or  three  years  afterwards  he  introduced  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  French  Government,  who,  after  submitting  it  to 
severe  tests,  ultimately  adopted  it,  and  in  the  succeeding  ten 
years  It  came  into  extensive  use  all  over  Europe,  gaining  for  its 
inventor  numerous  honours  and  prixes.  In  the  development  of 
telephony  also  Hughes  had  an  important  share,  and  the  telephone 
has  attained  its  present  perfection  largely  as  a  result  of  his 
investigations.  The  carbon  transmitters  which  in  various  forms 
are  in  almost  universal  use  are  modifications  of  a  simple  device 
which  he  called  a  microphone,  and  which  consuts  essentially  of 
two  pieces  of  carbon,  in  loose  contact  one  with  the  other.  The 
arrangement  constitutes  a  variable  electrical  resistance  of  the 
most  delicate  character;  if  it  is  included  in  an.  electric  drcuit 
with  a  battery  and  subjected  to  the  influence  of  sonorous  vibra- 
tions, its  resistance  varies  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  an  im- 
dulatory  current  which  affords  an  exact  representation  of  the 
sound  waves  as  to  height,  length  and  form.  These  results  were 
published  in  1878,  but  Hughes  did  much  more  work  on  the 
properties  of  such  microphonic  joints,  of  which  he  said  nothing  till 
many  years  afterwards.  When  towards  the  end  of  1879  he 
found  that  they  were  also  sensitive  to  "  sudden  electric  impulses, 
whether  given  out  to  the  atmosphere  through  the  extra  current 
from  a  c^  or  from  a  frictional  machine,"  he  in  fact  discovered 
the  phenometui  on  which  depends  the  action  of  the  so-called 
"  coherers  "  used  in  wireless  telegraphy.  But  he  went  ftirthec 
and  practised  wireless  telegraphy  himself,  surmising,  moreover, 
that  the  agency  he  was  employing  consisted  of  true  dectric 
waves.  Setting  some  source  of  the  "  sudden  electric  impulses  " 
referred  to  above  into  operation  in  his  house,  he  walked  akmg 
the  street  carrying  a  telephone  in  circuit  with  a  small  battery 
and  one  of  these  microphonic  joints,  and  found  that  the  souiub 
remained  audible  in  the  telephone  until  he  had  traversed  a 
distance  of  500  yards.  This  experiment  he  showed  to  several 
English  men  of  science,  among  others  to  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes,  to 
whom  he  broached  the  theory  that  the  results  were  due  to  electric 
waves.  That  physicist,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  accept  this 
explanation,  considering  that  a  sufficient  one  could  be  found  in 
well-known  electromagnetic  induction  effects,  and  Hughes  was 
so  discouraged  at  that  high  authority  taking  this  view  of  the 
matter  that  he  resolved  to  publish  no  account  of  his  inquiry  untU 
further  experiments  had  enabled  him  to  prove  the  correctness 
of  his  own  theory.  These  experiments  were  still  in  progress 
when  H.R.Hertz  settled  the  question  by  his  researches  on  electric 
waves  in  1887-1889.  Hughes,  who  is  abo  known  for  his  invention 
of  the  induction  baUince  and  for  his  contributions  to  the  theory 
of  magnetism,  died  in  London  on  the  2 and  of  January  1900. 
As  an  investigator  he  was  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  the 
apparatus  which  served  his  purposes,  domestic  articles  like 
jam-pots,  pins,  &c.,  forming  a  large  part  of  the  equipment  of  his 
laboratory.  His  manner  of  life,  too,  was  simple  and  frugal  in  the 
extreme.  He  amassed  a  large  fortune,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  some  bequests  to  the  Royal  Society,  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  the  Paris 
Soci6t6  Internationale  des  £lectridens,  for  the  establishment  o' 
scholarships  and  prizes  in  physical  sdence,  was  left  to  fc* 
London  hospitals,  subject  only  to  certain  life  annuities. 
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HU6H8S,  SIR  EDWARD  (c.  1720-1794),  British  admiral, 
entered  the  Royal  Navy  in  1735,  and  four  years  later  was  present 
at  Porto  BeUo.  In  1740  he  became  lieutenant,  and  in  that 
rank  served  in  the  Cartagena  expedition  of  1741,  and  at  the 
indecisive  battle  of  Toulon  (1744).  In  H.M.S.  "Warwick" 
he  was  present  at  the  action  with  the  "  Glorioso,"  but  in  defaiilt 
of  proper  support  from  the  "Lark"  (which  was  sailing  in 
company  with  the  "Warwick"),  the  combat  ended  with  the 
enemy's  escape.  The  commander  of  the  "  Lark  "  was  subse- 
quently tried  and  condemned  for  his  conduct,  and  Hughes 
received  the  vacant  command.  C^tain  Hughes  was  with 
Boscawen  at  Louisburg  and  with  Saimders  at  Quebec  He  was 
in  continual  employment  during  the  peace,  and  as  G>mmodore 
commanded  in  the  East  Indies  from  1773  to  1777.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  returned  to  the  East  as  a  rear-admiral,  with  an 
overwhelming  naval  force.  On  his  outward  voyage  he  retook 
Goree  from  the  French,  aixd  he  was  called  iqxin  to  conduct 
only  minor  operations  for  the  next  two  years,  as  the  enemy 
could  not  muster  any  force  fit  to  meet  the  powerful  squadron 
Hughes  had  brought  from  the  ChanneL  In  1783  he  stormed 
Trincomalee  a  few  days  before  the  squadron  of  SufTren  arrived 
in  the  neighbourhood.  For  the  next  year  these  Indian  waters 
were  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  naval  cam- 
paigns. Suffren  {q.v.)  was  perhaps  the  ablest  sea-commander 
that  France  ever  produced,  but  his  subordinates  were  factious 
and  imskilful;  Hughes  on  the  other  hand,  whose  ability  was  that 
born  of  long  eitoerience  rather  than  genius,  was  well  supported. 
No  fewer  than  five  fiercely  contested  general  actions  were  fought 
by  two  fleets,  neither  of  them  gaining  a  decisive  advantage. 
In  the  end  Hughes  held  his  ground.  After  the  peace  he  returned 
to  England,  and,  though  further  promotions  came  to  him,  he 
never  again  hoisted  his  flag.  He  had  accumulated  considerable 
wealth  during  his  Indian  service,  which  for  the  most  part  he 
spent  in  unostentatious  charity.  He  died  at  his  seat  of  Lux- 
borough  in  Essex  in  1794. 

HUGHES,  HUGH  PRICE  (1847-1902),  British  Nonconformist 
divine,  was  bom  at  Carmarthen  on  the  8th  of  February  1847, 
the  son  of  a  surgeon.  He  began  to  preach  when  he  was  fourteen, 
and  in  1865  entered  Richmond  College  to  study  for  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  ministry  imder  the  Rev.  Alfred  Barrett,  one  of  whose 
daughters  he  married  in  1873.  He  graduated  at  London 
University  in  1869,  the  last  year  of  his  residence.  He  established 
in  1887  the  West  London  IfCssion,  holding  popular  services  on 
Sunday  in  St  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly,  when  he  preached  from 
time  to  time  on  the  housing  of  the  poor,  sweating,  gambling 
and  other  subjects  of  social  interest.  In  connexion  with  thb 
mission  he  founded  a  sisterhood  to  forward  the  social  side  of  the 
work,  which  was  presided  over  by  Mrs  Hughes.  He  had  started 
in  1885  the  Methodist  TimeSt  and  rapidly  made  it  a  leading  organ 
of  Nonconformist  opinion.  He  was  a  bom  fighter,  and  carried 
the  fire  and  eloquence  he  showed  on  the  platform  and  in  the 
pulpit  into  journalism.  He  supported  Mr  W.  T.  Stead  in  1885, 
as  he  had  earlier  supported  1^  Josephine  Butler  in  a  similar 
cause;  he  attacked  the  trade  in  alcohol;  was  an  anti-vivi- 
sectionist;  he  advocated  arbitration;  and  his  vehement  attacks 
on  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Charles  Stewart  Paraell  originated  the 
phrase  the  "  Nonconformist  conscience."  He  differed  strongly, 
however,  from  a  large  section  of  Nonconformist  opinion  in  bis 
defence  of  the  South  African  War.  He  was  long  regarded  with 
some  distrust  by  the  more  conservative  section  of  his  own  church, 
but  in  1898  he  was  made  president  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference. 
He  raised  large  sums  for  church  work,  amounting  it  is  said  to 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money.  His  energies  were  largely 
devoted  to  co-operation  among  the  various  Nonconformbt 
bodies,  and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  most  energetic 
members  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Evangelical  Free  Churches. 
He  had  long  been  in  failing  health  when  he  died  suddenly  in 
London  on  the  17th  of  November  1902. 

Sec  his  Life  (1904)  by  his  daughter,  Dorothea  Price  Hughes. 

HUGHES,  JOHN  (1677-1720).  English  poet  and  misceUaneous 
writer,  was  bom  at  Mariborough,  Wiltshire,  on  the  29th  of 
January  1677.    His  father,  was  a  deck  in  a  dty  office,  and  his 


grandfather  wis  ejected  from  the  living  of  Mariborooih  in  166a 
for  his  Nonconformist  opinions.  Hu^ies  was  edoctted  at  i 
dtfflenting  academy  in  London,  where  Isaac  Watts  was  isnoi 
his  feUow  scholars.  He  became  a  clerk  in  the  Ordnance  Office, 
and  served  on  several  commissioni  for  the  purchase  c(  land  for 
the  ro3ral  dockyards.  In  1717  Lord  Chancellor  Cowper  made  bin 
secretary  to  the  commissions  of  the  peace  in  the  court  of  dnncoy. 
He  died  on  the  night  of  the  production  of  his  most  cdebrated 
work,  The  Siege  of  Damascus,  the  z  7th  of  February  i7sa 

His  poems  include  occasional  pieces  in  honour  of  WilMaa 
m.,  imitations  of  Horace,  and  a  translation  of  the  tenth  book 
of  the:  Pkarsalia  of  Lucan.  He  was  an  amateur  of  the  vidn, 
and  played  in  the  concerts  of  Thomas  Britton,  the  **  muskal 
small-coal  man."  He  wrote  some  of  the  libretti  of  the  cantatas 
(a  vols.,  17x2)  set  to  music  by  Dr  John  Christopher  Peposck 
To  these  he  prefixed  an  essay  advocating  the  dahns  of  E&gbk 
libretti,  and  insisting  on  the  value  of  rcdtative.  Others  of  Ui 
pieces  were  set  to  music  by  Ernest  Galliard  and  by  Hindd 
In  the  masque  of  ApoUo  and  Daphne  (1716)  he  was  assodatd 
with  Pepusch,  and  in  his  opera  of  Calypso  and  Tdamaekas  (1713) 
with  John  E.  Galliard.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  ro&r, 
the  Spectator  and  the  Guardian,  and  he  collaborated  with  Sr 
Richard  Blackmore  in  a  series  of  essays  entitled  The  Ley 
Monastery  (1713-17x4).  He  persuaded  Joseph  Addison  to  stifc 
Cato.  Addison  had  requested  Hu^ms  to  write  the  last  act, 
but  eventually  completed  the  play  himself.  He  wxotea  vctsos 
of  the  Letters  of  Abdard  and  Hehise  .  .  .  (X714)  chiefly  fraa 
the  French  translation  printed  at  the  Hague  in  X693,  which  vent 
throuj^  several  editions,  and  is  notable  as  the  basis  <A  Pope^ 
"  Eloisa  to  Abelard"  (i7i7)-  He  also  made  translations froa 
Moliire,  Fontenelle  and  the  Abb6  Vertot,  aznl  in  1715  edited 
The  Works  of  Edmund  Spenser  .  .  .  (another  edition,  175^ 
ISs  Ust  work,  the  tragedy  of  The  Siege  of  Damascus,  is  his  boL 
It  remained  on  the  list  of  acting  plays  for  a  long  time,  and  is  to 
be  foimd  in  various  collected  editions  of  British  drama. 

His  Poems  on  Seoeral  Occasions,  witk  some  Sdect  Essays  tn  Frm 
.  .  .  were  edited  with  a  memoir  in  1735,  by  William  Duacoinbe. 
who  had  married  his  sister  Eliaabeth.  See  also  Letters  by  mtri 
eminent  persons  (a  vols.,  177a)  and  Tke  Correspondence  of  Jtke 
Hughes,  Esq.  .  .  .  and  Several jaf  his  Friends  ...  (2  v^,  1773), 
with  tome  additional  poems.  There  u  a  Ions  and  eulogistic  accout 
of  Hughes,  with  some  lettera,  in  the  Biografmia  Britannica, 

HUGHES.  JOHN  (1797-1864),  American  Roman  CUtk£c 
divine,  was  bom  in  Annaloghan,  Co.  Tyrone,  Ireland,  on  tk 
a4th  of  June  X797.  In  18x7  he  fdlowed  his  father  to  Chambov 
burg,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1825  and 
priest  in  iSa6;  and  as  vicar  in  St  Augustine's  and  other  cfaurdes 
in  Philaddphia  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  defence  of 
ecdesiastical  authority  against  the  lay  trustee  system.  Is 
1837  he  was  consecrated  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Dubob  in  Nev 
York.  In  the  New  York  diocese,  of  which  he  was  made  admi- 
nistrator in  X839  and  bishop  in  1842,  besides  suppressing  (1841) 
church  control  by  lay  trustees,  he  proved  himself  an  active, 
almost  pugnadous,  leader.  His  unsuccessful  attempt  to  buiki 
in  Lafargeville,  Jefferson  county,  a  seminary  of  St  Vincent  dc 
Paul,  was  followed  by  the  transfer  of  the  school  to  Fordham. 
where  St  John's  College  (now  Fordham  University)  was  estab- 
lished (1841),  largely  out  of  funds  collected  by  him  in  Europe 
in  x839-i84a  His  demand  for  state  support  for  parochial 
schools  was  favoured  by  Governor  Seward  and  was  half  victorious: 
it  was  in  this  controversy  that  he  was  first  accused  oi  forming 
a  Catholic  party  in  politics.  John  McCloskey  was  consecrated 
his  coadjutor  in  1844;  in  1847  the  diocese  of  New  York  iras 
divided;  and  in  1850  Hughes  was  named  the  first  archbishop  oi 
New  York,  with  suffragan  bishops  of  Boston,  Hartford,  AlUoy 
and  Buffalo.  In  the  meantime,  during  the  '*  Native  American  * 
disturbances  of  1844,  he  had  been  vidously  attacked  together 
with  his  Church;  he  kept  his  parishioners  in  check,  but  bade 
them  protect  their  places  of  worship.  Hb  attitude  was  mudi 
the  same  at  the  time  of  the  Anti-Popery  outcry  of  the  *•  Kno«* 
Nothings  "  in  1854.  His  early  anti-slavery  views  had  been  made 
much  less  radical  by  his  travels  in  the  South  and  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  at  the  putbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  stroofly 
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pro-Union,  and  in  x86x  he  went  to  Fnnoe  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  Slidcll  mission.  He  met  with  success  not  only 
in  France,  but  at  Rome  and  in  Ireland,  where,  however,  he  made 
strong  anti-English  speeches.  He  died  in  New  York  City  on 
the  jrd  of  January  1864.  Hughes  was  a  hard  fighter  and 
delighted  in  controversy.  In  1826  he  wrote  An  Answer  to  Nine 
Objections  Made  by  an  Anonymous  Writer  Against  the  Catholic 
Reiigion:  he  was  engaged  in  a  bitter  debate  with  Dr  John 
Breckcuiidge  (Presbyterian),  partly  in  letters  published  jn  1833 
and  partly  in  a  public  discussion  in  Philadelphia  in- 1835,  on  the 
subject  of  dvil  and  religious  liberty  as  affected  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Presbyterian  "  religions  "  ;  in  1856,  through 
hia  organ,  the  Metropolitan  Record^  he  did  his  best  to  discredit 
any  attempts  by  the  Catholic  press  to  forward  either  the  move- 
ment to  "  Americanize  "  the  Catholic  Church  or  that  to  dis- 
seminate the  principles  of  "  Young  Ireland." 

His  works  were  edited  by  Laurence  Kdioe  (a  vols..  New  York, 
1 864-1865).  See  John  R.  G.  Hanard,  Life  etthe  Most  Rte.  John 
Hmgkes  (New  York,  1866);  and  Henry  A.  Brann,  John  Hughes 
(New  York,  1804).  a  briefer  sketch,  in  ^  The  Maken  of  America  " 


HUGHES,  THOMAS,  English  dramatist,  a  native  of  (Hieshire, 
entered  Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  in  1571.  He  graduated 
and  became  a  fellow  of  his  college  in  1576,  and  was  afterwards 
a  member  of  Gray's  Inn.  He  wrote  The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur. 
Ulher  Pendragon*s  son  reduced  into  tragical  notes  by  Thomas 
Hughes^  which  was  performed  at  Greenwich  in  the  (Queen's 
presence  on  the  38th  of  February  x  588.  Nicholas  Th)tte  provided 
the  introduction,  Francis  Flower  the  choruses  of  Acts  I.  and  II., 
William  Fulbeck  two  speeches,  while  three  other  gentlemen  of 
Gray's  Inn,  one  of  whom  was  Francis  Bacon,  undertook  the 
care  of  the  dumb  show.  The  argument  of  the  play,  based  on  a 
story  of  incest  and  crime,  was  borrowed,  in  accordance  with 
Scnecan  tradition,  from  mythical  history,  and  the  treatment 
is  in  close  accordance  with  the  model,  llie  ghost  of  Gorlois, 
who  was  slain  by  Uther  Pendragon,  opens  the  play  with  a  speech 
that  reproduces  passages  spoken  by  the  ghost  of  Tantalus  in  the 
Thyestes;  the  tragic  events  are  announced  by  a  messenger, 
and  the  chorus  comments  on  the  course  of  the  action.  Dr  W.  J. 
Cunliffe  has  proved  that  Hughes's  memory  was  saturated  with 
Seneca,  and  that  the  play  may  be  resolved  into  a  patchwork 
of  translations,  with  occasional  original  lines.  Appendix  II.  to 
his  exhaustive  essay  On  the  Influence  of  Seneca  on  Eliaabethan 
Tragedy  (1893)  gives  a  long  list  of  paralld  passages. 

The  Misfortunes  ef  Arthur  was  reprinted  in  J.  P.  Collier's  supple- 
ment to  Dodsley's  Old  Plays;  ana  by  Harvey  Carson  Grumline 
(Berlin,  1900),  who  points  out  that  Hughet's  source  was  Geoffrey 
erf  Monmouth's  Historia  Britonumt  not  the  Morte  D'Arthsv. 

HUGHES,  THOMAS  (1832-1896),  English  lawyer  and  author, 
second  son  of  John  Hughes  of  Donnington  Pziory,  editor  of  The 
Boscobd  Tracts  (1830),  was  bom  at  Uffington,  Berks,  on  the  aoth 
of  October  1822.  In  February  1834  he  went  to  Rugby  School, 
to  be  under  Dr  Arnold,  a  contemporary  of  his  father  at  Oriel. 
He  rose  steadily  to  the  sixth  form,  where  he  came  into  contact 
with  the  headmaster  whom  he  afterwards  idealised;  but  he 
excelled  rather  in  sports  than  in  schoUtrship,  and  his  school  career 
otlminated  in  a  cricket  match  at  Lord's.  In  1842  be  proceeded 
to  Oriel,  Oxford,  and  graduated  B.A.  in  1845.  He  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1848,  beoune  Q.C.  in  1869,  a  boicber  in  1870,  and 
was  appointed  to  a  county  court  judgeship  in  the  Chester  district 
in  July  1883.  While  at  Lincoln's  Inn  he  came  under  the  dominat- 
ing iniSuence  of  his  life,  that  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice.  In 
1848  he  joined  the  Christian  Socialists,  under  Maurice's  banner, 
among  his  closest  allies  being  Charles  Kingsley.  In  January 
1854  he  was  one  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  Working  Men's 
College  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  and  whether  he  was  speaking 
on  sanitation,  sparring  or  singing  his  favourite  ditty  of  "  Little 
Billee,"  his  work  there  continued  one  of  his  chief  interests  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  After  Maurice's  death  he  held  the  prindpalship 
of  the  college.  His  Manliness  of  Christ  (1879)  grew  out  of  a 
Bible  dass  which  he  held  there.  Hughes  had  been  influenced 
mentally  by  Arnold,  Carlyle.  Thackeray,  Lowell  and  Maurice, 
and  had  developed  into  a  liberal  churchman,  extremely  religious, 


with  strong  socialistic  leanings;  but  the  substratum  was. still 
and  ever  the  manly  country  squire  of  old-fashioned,  sport-loving 
England.  In  Parliament,  where  he  sat  for  Lambeth  (1865-1868), 
and  for  Frome  (186^1874),  he  reproduced  some  of  the  traits  of 
Colonel  Newcome.  Hughes  was  an  energetic  supporter  of  the 
claims  of  the  working  classes,  and  introduced  a  trades  union 
Bill  which,  however,  only  reached  its  second  reading.  Of 
Mr  Gladstone's  home  rule  policy  he  was  an  uncompromising 
opponent.  Thrice  he  visited  America  and  received  a  warm 
welcome,  less  as  a  propagandist  of  social  reform  than  as  a  friend 
of  Lowell  and  of  the  North,  and  an  author.  In  1879,  in  a 
sanguine  humour  worthy  of  Mark  Tapley,  he  planned  a  co- 
operative settlement,  "  Rugby,"  in  Tennessee,  over  which  he 
lost  money.  In  1848  Hughes  had  married  Frances,  niece  of 
Richard  Ford,  of  Spanish  Handbooh  fame.  They  settled  in 
1853  at  Wimbledon,  and  there  was  written  his  famous  story, 
Tom  Brown's  School-Days,  "  by  an  Old  Boy  "  (dedicated  to  Mrs 
Arnold  of  Fox  Howe),  which  came  out  in  April  1857.  It  is 
probably  impossible  to  depict  the  schoolboy  in  his  natural  state 
and  in  a  realistic  manner;  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  portray 
him  at  all  in  such  a  way  as  to  interest  the  adult.  Yet  this  last 
has  certainly  been  achieved  twice  in  English  literature — by 
Dickens  in  Nicholas  Nichleby,  and  by  Hughes  in  Tom  Brown. 
In  both  cases  interest  is  concentrated  upon  the  master,  in  the 
first  a  demon,  in  the  second  a  demigod.  Tom  Brown  did  a  great 
deal  to  fix  the  English  concept  of  what  a  public  school  should  be. 
Hughes  also  wrote  The  Scouring  of  the  White  Horse  (1859), 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford  (x86i),  Rdigio  laid  (1868),  Life  of  Alfred 
the  Great  (1869)  and  the  Memoir  of  a  BrtOher,  The  brother  was 
George  Hughes,  who  was  in  the  main  the  original "  Tom  Brown," 
just  as  Dean  Stanley  was  in  the  main  the  original  of  "  Arthur." 
Hughes  died  at  Brighton,  on  23nd  March  1896.  He  was  English 
of  the  English,  a  typicsl  broad-churchman,  full  of  "  muscular 
Christianity,"  straightforward  and  unsuspicious  to  a  fault, 
yet  attaching  a  somewhat  exorbitant  value  to  "  earnestness  " — 
a  favourite  expression  of  Doctor  Arnold.  (T.  Sb.) 

HUOUf  or  HoocHLY,  the  most  westerly  and  commercially 
the  most  important  channd  by  which  the  Ganges  enters  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  It  takes  its  distinctive  name  near  the  town  of 
Santipur,  about  x  20  m.  from  the  sea.  The  stream  now  known  as 
the  Hugli  represents  three  western  deltaic  distributaries  of  the 
Ganges— vis.  (i)  the  Bhagirathi,  (2)  the  Jalangi  and  (3)  part  of 
the  Matabhanga.  The  Bhagirathi  and  Jalangi  unite  at  Nadia, 
above  the  point  of  their  junction  with  the  lower  waters  of  the 
Matabhanga,  which  has  taken  the  name  of  the  Chumi  before  the 
point  of  junction  and  thrown  out  new  distributaries  of  its  own. 
Tlwse  three  western  distributaries  are  known  as  the  Nadia  rivers, 
and  are  important,  not  only  as  great  hi^ways  for  internal  traffic, 
but  aJso  as  the  headwaters  of  the  Hugli.  Like  other  deltaic 
distributaries,  they  are  subject  to  sudden  changes  in  their 
channels,  and  to  constant  silting  up.  The  supervising  and 
keeping  open  of  the  Nadia  rivers,  therefore,  forms  one  of  the 
great  tasks  of  fluvial  engineering  in  Bengal.  Proceeding  south 
from  Santipur,  with  a  twist  to  the  east,  the  Hugli  river  divides 
Nadia  from  HugU  district,  untO  it  touches  the  district  of  the 
Twenty-Four  Parganas.  It  then  proceeds  almost  due  south  to 
Calcutta,  next  twists  to  the  south-west  and  finally  turns  south, 
entering  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  21''  41'  N.,  88**  E. 

In  the  40  miles  of  its  course  above  Calcutta,  the  channels 
of  the  Hugli  are  under  no  supervision,  and  the  result  is  that 
they  have  silted  up  and  shifted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  no 
longer  navigable  for  sea-going  ships.  Yet  it  was  upon  this  upper 
section  that  all  the  famous  ports  of  Bengal  lay  in  olden  times. 
From  CalctttU  to  the  sea  (about  80  m.)  the  river  is  a  record  of 
engineering  improvement  and  success.  A  minute  supervision, 
with  steady  dredging  and  constant  readjustment  of  buoys, 
now  renders  it  a  safe  waterway  to  Calcutu  for  ships  of  the 
largest  tonnage.  Much  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  the  port 
of  Calcutu  (q.v.) . 

The  tide  runs  rapidly  on  the  Hugli,  and  produces  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  fluvtal  phenomenon  Icnown  as  a  "  bore."  Thb  con- 
sists of  the  head-wave  of  the  advancing  tide,  hemmed  in  where  the 
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estuary  narrows  suddenly  into  the  river,  and  often  caoeeds  7  ft. 
in  heiffht.  It  is  felt  as  high  up  as  CalcutU,  and  frequently  des^vys 
•mallooats.  The  difference.  Trom  tlie  bwest  point  of  low'water  in 
the  dry  season  to  the  higliest  point  of  high-water  in  tite  rains  is 
reported  to  be  30  ft.  10  in.  The  greatest  mean  rise  of  tide,  about 
10  ft.,  takes  place  in  March,  April  or  May— with  a  declining  range 
during  the  rainy  season  to  a  mean  of  ID  ft.,  and  a  minimum  during 
froheU  of  3  ft.  6  in. 

HUGU,  or  HooGBLY,  a  town  and  district  of  British  India,  in 
the  Burdwan  division  of  Bengal,  taking  their  name  from  the 
river  Hugli.  The  town,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hugli, 
24  m.  above  Calcutta  by  rail,  forms  one  municipality  with 
Chinsura,  the  old  Dutch  settlement,  lower  down  the  river.  Pop. 
(1901)  29,383.  It  contains  the  Hooghly  G)llege  at  Chinsura, 
a  Mahommedan  college,  two  high  schools  and  a  hospital  with  a 
Lady  Duffenn  branch  for  female  patients.  The  principal  building 
is  a  handsome  imambara,  or  mosque,  constructed  out  of  funds 
which  had  accumulated  from  an  endowment  originally  left  for 
the  purpose  by  a  wealthy  Shia  gentleman,  Mahommed  Mohsin. 
The  town  was  founded  by  the  Portuguese  in  1537,  on  the  decay 
of  Satgaon,  the  royal  port  of  Bengal  Upon  establishing  them- 
idves,  they  built  a  fort  at  a  place  called  Gholghat  (dose  to  the 
present  jail),  vestiges  of  which  are  still  visible  in  the  bed  of  the 
river.    This  fort  gradually  grew  into  the  town  and  port  of  Hugli. 

The  District  comprises  an  area  of  1191  sq.  m.  In  1901  the 
population  was  1,049,382,  showing  an  incrrase  of  z%  in  the 
decade.  It  is  flat,  with  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  north  and  north- 
west. The  scenery  along  the  high-lying  bank  of  the  Hugli  has  a 
quiet  beauty  of  its  own,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  connected 
series  of  orchards  and  gardens,  interspersed  with  factories, 
villages  and  temples.  The  principal  rivers,  besides  the  Hugli, 
are  the  Damodar  and  the  Rupnarayan.  As  in  other  deltaic 
districts,  the  highest  land  lies  nearest  the  rivers,  and  the  lowest 
levels  are  found  midway  between  two  streams.  There  are  in 
consequence  considerable  marshes  both  between  the  Hugli  and 
the  Damodar  and  between  the  latter  river  and  the  Rupnarayan. 
The  district  is  traversed  by  the  main  line  of  the  East  Indian 
railway,  with  a  branch  to  the  pilgrim  resort  of  Tarakeswar, 
whence  a  steam  tramway  has  been  constructed  for  a  further 
distance  of  31  m.  The  Eden  canal  furnishes  irrigation,  and  there 
are  several  embankments  and  drainage  works.  Silk  and  indigo 
are  both  decaying  industries,  but  the  manufacture  of  brass  and 
bell-metal  ware  is  actively  carried  on  at  several  places.  There 
are  several  jute  mills,  a  large  flour  null,  bone-crushing  mills 
and  a  brick  and  tile  works. 

From  an  historical  point  of  view  the  district  possesses  as  much 
interest  as  any  in  Bengal  In  the  early  period  of  Mahommedan 
rule  Satgaon  was  the  seat  of  the  governors  of  Lower  Bengal  and 
a  mint  town.  It  was  also  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance. 
In  consequence  of  the  silting  up  of  the  Saraswati,  the  river  on 
which  Satgaon  was  situated,  the  town  became  inaccessible  to 
large  ships,  and  the  Portuguese  settled  at  HuglL  In  1632  the 
latter  place,  having  been  taken  from  the  Portuguese  by  the 
Mahommedans,  was  made  the  royal  port  of  Bengal;  and  all  the 
public  offices  and  records  were  withdrawn  from  Satgaon,  which 
rapidly  fell  into  decay.  In  1640  the  East  India  Company  estab- 
lished a  factory  at  Hugli,  their  first  settlement  in  Lower  Bengal 
In  1685,  a  dispute  having  taken  place  between  the  English  factors 
and  the  nawab,  the  town  was  bombarded  and  burned  to  the 
ground.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that  Hugli  had  been  the  scene 
of  a  struggle  deciding  the  fate  of  a  European  power  in  India.  In 
1629,  when  held  by  the  Portuguese,  it  was  besieged  for  three 
months  and  a  half  by  a  large  Mahommedan  force  sent  by  the 
emperor  Shah  Jahan.  The  place  was  carried  by  storm;  more 
than  1000  Portuguese  were  killed,  upwards  of  4000  prisoners 
taken,  and  of  300  vessels  only  3  escaped.  But  Hugli  district 
possesses  historical  interest  for  other  European  nations  besides 
England  and  Portugal  The  Dutch  established  themselves  at 
Chinsura  in  the  17th  century,  and  held  the  place  till  1825,  when 
it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  exchange  for  the  island  of 
Sumatra.  The  Danes  settled  at  Serampur  in  1616,  where  they 
remained  till  1845,  when  all  Danish  possessions  in  India  were 
transferred    to    the    £aat   India    Company.    Chandemagore 


became  a  French  settlement  in  1688.    Tbe  EngMi  c^Aond  tMi 

town  twice,  but  since  x8i6  it  has  remained  in  the 

of  the  French. 

See  D.  C.  Crawford.  A  Br^f  History  tf  Ik*  flMgVy 
(Cakutta,  1903). 

HUGO,  0U8TAV  VOV  (1764-1844),  German  jurist,  was  bon 
at  LOrrach  in  Baden,  on  the  23rd  of  November  1764.  From  the 
gymnasium  at  Carisruhe  he  passed  in  1782  to  the  univtnky  of 
G<)ttingen,  where  he  studied  law  for  three  years.  Having  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  tutor  to  the  prince  of  Anhalt-Dcsna, 
he  took  his  doctor's  degree  at  the  university  of  Halle  in  1788. 
Recalled  in  this  year  to  G<)ttingen  as  extraordinary  profeasai 
of  law,  he  became  ordinary  professor  in  1792.  In  tbe  preface  ts 
his  BtUrAg*  Mur  tmlisHschen  BtUkerkenninU  der  Idslem  tiert^ 
Jakre  (1828-1829)  he  gives  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  crri 
law  teaching  at  G<)ttingen  at  that  time.  The  Roman  Canon  aad 
German  elements  of  the  existing  law  were,  without  criticisn  « 
differentiation,  welded  into  an  ostensible  whole  for  practical  ncedk, 
with  the  result  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  hi«ioiical  tratk 
or  practical  ends  were  most  prejudiced.  One  man  handed  on  the 
inert  mass  to  the  next  in  the  same  condition  as  be  had  received 
it,  new  errors  crept  in,  and  even  the  best  of  teachers  oouU  not 
escape  from  the  false  method  which  had  become  traditiottsL 
These  were  the  evils  which  Hugo  set  himself  to  combat,  and  be 
became  the  founder  of  that  historical  school  of  junspndeaet 
which  was  continued  and  further  developed  by  Savigny.  His 
magna  opera  are  the  Lekrbuck  eines  uoilisHscken  Kmrsms  (7  vok, 
1792-182 1),  in  which  his  method  is  thoroughly  worthed  out, 
and  the  ZMiistUckes  Hagoain  (6  vols.,  1790-1837).  He  died  at 
Gdttingen  on  the  15th  of  September  1844. 

For  an  account  of  hb  life  see  Eyasenhardt,  Zwr  Erimnn  asf  as 
CusUn  Hugo  (Berlin,  1845). 

HUGO,  VICTOR  MARIS  (1802-1885),  French  poet,  dramatiit 
and  romance-writer,  youngest  son  of  General  J.  L.  S.  Haf» 
(i  773-1828),  a  distinguished  soldier  in  Napoleon's  service, 
was  bom  at  Besancon  on  the  26th  of  February  1802.  The 
all  but  still-bom  child  was  only  kept  alive  and  reared  by  the 
indefatigable  devotion  of  his  mother  Sophie  Tr6buchet  (d.  1821), 
a  royalist  of  La  Vend6e.  Educated  first  in  Spain  and  aftc^ 
wards  in  France,  the  boy  whose  infancy  had  followed  the  fortuna 
of  the  imperial  camp  grew  up  a  ro^ilist  and  a  Catholic  Hit 
first  work  in  poetry  and  in  fiction  was  devoted  to  the  pyfr^^*** 
proclamation  of  his  faith  in  these  principles. 

The  precocious  eloquence  and  ardour  of  these  cariy  worb 
made  him  famous  before  his  time.  The  odes  whidi  he  published 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  admirable  for  their  q;)ontaneous  fervoor 
and  fluency,  might  have  been  merely  the  vfoxk  of  a  nurvdUxa 
boy;  the  ballads  which  followed  them  two  years  later  revealed 
him  as  a  great  poet,  a  natural  master  of  lyric  and  creative  soef. 
In  1823,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  married  his  cousin  Adde 
Foucher  (d.  1868).  In  the  same  year  his  first  romance,  Hon 
d'Islande,  was  given  to  the  press;  his  second,  Bug-Jargal, 
appeared  three  years  later.  In  1827  he  published  the  greet 
dramatic  poem  of  Cromwdly  a  masterpiece  at  all  points  except 
that  of  fitness  for  the  modem  stage.  Twjo  years  afterwards  he 
published  Les  OrieniaUSf  a  volume  of  poems  so  various  in  style, 
so  noble  in  spirit,  so  perfect  in  worknianship,  in  music  and  ia 
form,  that  they  might  alone  suffice  for  the  foundation  of  aa 
immortal  fame.  In  the  course  of  nine  years,  from  183 1  to  1840, 
he  published  Les  FeuUUs  d*automne,  Les  ChasUs  du  cripuuwUt 
Les  Voix  intirieures  and  Les  Rayons  et  les  ombres. 

That  their  author  was  one  of  the  greatest  ele^ac  and  lyric 
poets  ever  bora  into  the  world,  any  one  of  these  volumes  would 
amply  suffice  to  prove.  That  he  was  the  greatest  tragic  and 
dramatic  poet  bom  since  the  age  of  Shakespeare,  the  appearance 
of  Hemani  in  1830  made  evident  for  ever  to  all  but  the  meanest 
and  most  perverse  of  dunces  and  malignants.  The  earlier  and 
even  greater  tragedy  of  Marion  de  Lorme  (1828)  had  been 
proscribed  on  the  ground  that  it  was  impoeoible  for  royalty 
to  tolerate  the  appearance  of  a  play  in  which  a  king  was  repre- 
sented as  the  puppet  of  a  minister.  In  all  the  noble  and  gkirioos 
life  of  the  greatest  poet  of  his  time  there  is  nothing  on  rcooid 
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more  cfaivilroiis  and  chancteristic  than  the  fact  that  Victor 
Hugo  refused  to  allow  the  play  which  had  been  prohibited  by 
the  government  of  Charles  X.  to  be  instantly  produced  under 
the  government  of  bis  supersessor.  Lt  Rai  s* amuse  (1832), 
the  next  play  which  Hugo  gave  to  the  stage,  was  prohibited 
by  order  of  Louis  Philippe  after  a  tumultuous  first  ni^t — to 
reappear  fifty  years  later  on  the  very  same  day  of  the  same 
month,  under  the  eyes  of  its  author,  with  atoning  acclamation 
from  a  wider  audience  than  the  first.  Terror  and  pity  had  never 
found  on  the  stage  word  or  expression  which  so  exactly  realized 
the  ideal  aim  of  tragic  poetry  among  the  countrymen  of  Aeschylus 
and  Sophocles  since  the  time  or  since  the  passing  of  Shakespeare, 
of  Marlowe  and  of  Webster.  The  tragedy  of  Lucrice  Borgia, 
coequal  in  beauty  and  power  with  its  three  precursors,  followed 
next  year  in  the  humbler  garb  of  prose;  but  the  prose  of  Victor 
Hugo  stands  higher  on  the  record  of  poetry  than  the  verse  of 
any  lesser  dramatist  or  poet.  Marie  Tudor  (1833),  his  next 
play,  was  hardly  more  daring  in  its  Shake^>earean  defiance  of 
historic  fact,  and  hardly  more  triumphant  in  its  Shakespearean 
loyalty  to  the  Everlasting  truth  of  human  character  and  passion. 
Angelo,  Tyran  de  Padoue  (1835),  the  last  of  the  tragic  triad  to 
which  their  creator  denied  the  transfiguration  of  tragic  verse, 
is  inferior  to  neither  in  power  of  imagination  and  of  style,  in 
skill  of  invention  and  construction,  and  in  mastery  over  all 
natural  and  noble  sources  of  pity  and  of  terror.  La  Esmeraldat 
the  libretto  of  an  opera  founded  on  his  great  tragic  romance 
of  Notre-Dame  de  Paris,  is  a  miracle  of  lyric  melody  and  of 
skilful  adaptation.  Ruy  Bias  (1838)  was  written  in  verse, 
and  in  such  verse  as  none  but  he  could  write.  In  command 
and  in  expression  of  passion  and  of  pathos,  of  noble  and  of  evil 
nature,  it  equals  any  other  work  of  this  great  dramatic  poet; 
in  the  lifelike  fusion  of  high  comedy  with  deep  tragedy  it  excels 
them  all.  Les  Burgraves,  a  tragic  poem  of  transcendent  beauty 
in  execution  and  imaginative  audacity  in  conception,  found 
ao  h'ttle  favour  on  the  stage  that  the  author  refused  to  submit 
liis  subsequent  plays  to  the  verdict  of  a  public  audience. 

Victor  Hugo's  first  mature  work  in  prose  fiction,  Le  Dernier 
Jour  d*un  condamnS,  has  appeared  thirteen  years  earlier  (1829). 
As  a  tragic  monodrama  it  is  incomparable  for  sustained  power 
and  terrible  beauty.  The  story  of  Claude  Gueux,  published 
five  years  later  (1834),  another  fervent  protest  against  the  in- 
fliction of  capital  punishment,  was  followed  by  many  other 
eloquent  and  passionate  appeals  to  the  same  effect,  written  or 
^>oken  on  various  occasions  which  excited  the  pity  or  the 
indignation  of  the  orator  or  the  poet.  In  1831  appeared  the 
greatest  of  all  tragic  or  historic  or  romantic  poems  in  the  form 
of  prose  narrative,  Norte-Dame  de  Paris.  Three  years  after- 
wards the  author  published,  under  the  title  of  LiUtrature  d 
pkilosopkie  mUies,  a  compilation  or  selection  of  notes  and  essays 
ranging  and  varying  in  date  and  in  style  from  his  earliest  effusions 
of  religious  royalism  to  the  magnificent  essay  on  Mirabeau 
which  represents  at  once  the  historical  opinion  and  the  critical 
capacity  of  Victor  Hugo  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  Next  year 
he  published  Le  Rkin,  a  series  of  letters  from  Germany,  brilliant 
and  vivid  beyond  all  comparison,  containing  one  of  the  most 
splendid  stories  for  children  ever  written,  and  followed  by  a 
political  supplement  rather  pathetically  unprophetic  in  its 
predictions. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-eight  he  honoured  the  French  Academy 
by  taking  his  place  among  its  members;  the  speech  deliver^ 
on  the  occasion  was  characteristically  generous  in  its  tribute  to 
an  undeserving  memory,  and  significantly  enthusiastic  in  its 
glorification  of  Napoleon.  Idolatry  of  his  father's  hero  and 
leader  had  now  superseded  the  earlier  superstition  inculcated 
by  his  mother.  In  1846  his  first  speech  in  the  chamber  of  peers 
— Louis  Philippe's  House  of  Lorids — was  delivered  on  behalf 
of  Poland;  his  second,  on  the  subject  of  coast  defence,  is  memor- 
able for  the  evidence  it  bears  of  careful  research  and  practical 
suggestion.  His  pleading  on  behalf  of  the  exiled  family  of 
Bonaparte  induced  Louis  PhiUppe  to  cancel  the  sentence  which 
excluded  its  members  from  France.  After  the  fall  and  flight 
of  the  house  of  Orleans,  his  parliamentary  eloquence  was  never 


less  generous  in  aim  and  always  as  fervent  in  its  constancy 
to  patriotic  and  progressive  principle.  When  the  conspiring 
forces  of  clerical  venality  and  political  prostitution  had  placed  a 
putative  Bonaparte  in  power  attained  by  perjury  after  perjury, 
and  supported  by  massacre  after  massacre,  Victor  Hugo,  in 
common  with  all  honourable  men  who  had  ever  taken  part  in 
political  or  public  life  under  the  govenmient  superseded  by 
force  of  treason  and  murder,  was  driven  from  h»  country  into 
an  exile  of  well-nigh  twenty  years.  Next  year  he  published 
NapoUoH  le  petit;  twenty-five  years  afterwards,  Histoire  d'un 
crime.  In  these  two  books  his  experience  and  his  opinion  of 
the  tactics  which  founded  the  second  French  empire  stand 
repstered  for  all  time.  In  the  deathlen  volume  of  Chdtiments, 
which  appeared  in  1853,  his  indignation,  his  genius,  and  his 
faith  found  such  utterance  and  such  expression  as  must  recall 
to  the  student  alternately  the  lyric  inspiration  of  Coleridge  and 
Shelley,  the  prophetic  inspiration  of  Dante  and  Isaiah,  the 
satiric  inspiration  of  Juvenal  and  Dryden.  Three  years  after 
Les  Chdtiments,  a  book  written  in  lightning,  app«ued  Les 
ContemplaHans,  a  book  written  hi  sunlight  and  starlight.  Of  the 
six  parts  into  which  it  is  divided,  the  first  translates  into  many- 
sided  music  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  thoughts  and  fancies,  the 
studies  and  ardours  and  speculations  of  youth;  the  second,  as 
full  of  light  and  cobur,  grows  gradually  deeper  in  tone  of  thouf^t 
and  music;  the  third  is  yet  riper  and  more  various  in  form  of 
melody  and  in  fervour  of  meditation;  the  fourth  is  the  noblest 
of  all  tributes  ever  paid  by  song  to  sorrow— a  series  of  poems 
consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  poet's  eldest  daughter,  who 
was  drowned,  together  with  her  husband,  by  the  upsetting  of 
a  boat  off  the  coast  of  Normandy,  a  few  months  after  thdr 
wedding-day,  in  1843;  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  books,  written 
during  his  first  four  years  of  exile  (all  but  one  noble  poem  whidi 
bears  date  nine  years  earlier  than  its  epilogue  or  postscript), 
contain  more  tlun  a  few  poems  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable 
for  depth  and  clarity  and  trenchancy  of  thouj^t,  for  sublimity 
of  in^iration,  for  intensity  of  faith,  for  loyalty  in  transUtion 
•from  nature,  and  for  tenderness  in  devotion  to  truth;  crowned 
and  glorified  and  completed  by  their  matchless  dedication  to 
the  dead.  Three  years  later  again,  in  1859,  Victor  Hugo  gave 
to  the  world  the  first  instalment  of  the  greatest  book  published 
in  the  19th  century.  La  Ligende  des  siides.  Opening  with  a 
vision  of  Eve  in  Paradise  which  eclipses  Milton's  in  beauty  no 
less  than  in  sublimity— a  dream  of  the  mother  of  mankind  at 
the  hour  when  she  knew  the  first  sense  of  dawning  motheriiood, 
it  closes  with  a  vision  of  the  trumpet  to  be  sounded  on  the  day 
of  judgment  which  transcends  the  imagination  of  Dante  by 
right  of  a  realized  idea  which  was  utterly  impossible  of  conception 
to  a  believer  in  Dante's  creed:  the  idea  of  real  and  final  equity; 
the  concept  of  alMolute  and  abstract  righteousness.  Between 
this  opening  and  this  close  the  pageant  of  history  and  of  legend, 
marshalled  and  vivified  by  the  will  and  the  hand  of  the  poet, 
ranges  through  an  infinite  variety  of  action  and  passion,  of  li^t 
and  darkness,  of  terror  and  pity,  of  lyric  rapture  and  of  tragic 
triumph. 

After  yet  another  three  years'  space  the  author  of  La  Ligfude 
des  siides  reappeared  as  the  author  of  Les  hiistrdbies,  the 
greatest  epic  and  dramatic  work  of  fiction  ever  created  or 
conceived:  the  epic  of  a  soul  transfigured  and  redeemed,  purified 
by  heroism  and  glorified  through  suffering;  the  tragedy  and 
the  comedy  of  life  at  its  darkest  and  its  brii^test,  of  humanity 
at  its  best  and  at  its  worst.  Two  years  afterwards  the  greatest 
roan  bom  since  the  death  of  Shakespeare  paid  homage  to  the 
greatest  of  his  predecessors  in  a  volume  of  magnificent  and 
discursive  eloquence  which  bore  the  title  of  William  Shakespeare, 
and  might,  as  its  author  admitted  and  suggested,  more  properiy 
have  been  entitled  A  propos  de  Shakespeare.  It  was  undertaken 
with  the  simple  design  of  furnishing  a  preface  to  his  younger 
son's  translation  of  Shakespeare;  a  monument  of  perfect 
scholarship,  of  indefatigable  devotion,  and  of  literary  genius, 
which  eclipses  even  Urquhart's  Rabelais — its  only  possible 
competitor;  and  to  which  the  translator's  father  prefixed  a 
brief  and  admirable  note  of  introduction  in  the  year  after  the 
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publicatiDQ  of  the  vdiune  which  h«d  grairn  Dnder  hEi  hud  into  to  Cbe  reigii  mnd  the  aentloo  of  Loati  XVL     Not  yttt  da 

the  bulk  lod  the  msgDihceace  of  u  epic  poem  in  pcoM.    In  the  great  tngic  poem  of  TBrqaemtnia  cune  foith  to  bcai  vitiiai 

lime  year  La  CAnniimi  da  nu)  ti  it)  boil  give  evidence  of  tlut  the  huul  which  mote  Ruy  BIsi  had  km  notUoi  ol  it* 

new  power  and  fieib  vuiely  in  the  eierdse  and  diipUy  of  an  godlilie  power  aod  it)  matchlcB  cmuunjc  if  the  anthoi  ■<  It 

unequalled  ikill  and  a  Bubltc  timpUcily  of  niFlie  and  of  Myle  Sfi  I'amait  had  ceoMd  to  care  much  about  coheniice  al  on- 

employed  on  the  everlasting  [heme  of  lyric  and  idyllic  fancy,  and  iltucticA  fran  the  [heairial  point  ol  view  ai  compared  with  tbt 

touched  now  and  then  with  a  hie  more  sublime  than  that  of  peifectftn  of  >  (ngdy  dnigiied  for  the  devotioo  of  Kodtsu  tml 

youth  and  love.     Next  year  the  eiUe  ol  Gucnuey  pubhahed  unwoithy  or  incapable  ol  the  atudy;  that  hii  conunaod  of  pily 

his  third  great  nunance,  Let  TravaiUevi  dt  la  mer^  a  work  and  tenor,  his  powen  of  intuition  and  Enventioa,  bad  nercr  b« 

unsurpassed  even  among  the  wotIu  of  it!  author  for  ^lendouT  ol  more  absolute    and  more  sublime;  and  that  his  infinite  and 

tmagintition  and  of  Kyle,  tor  pathos  and  lubliinity  ol  truth,  illimitable  charity  ol  imagination  could  tnmfiguic  even  the 

Thiee  yean  afterwards  the  same  theme  wa*  rehandled  with  no  most  monstrous  historic  repraentaiive  of  Christian  or  CaihoGc 

less  macnificeat  mastery  io  i-'HimiM  fui  ril ;  the  theme  of  diaboUtry  into  (he  Ukeness  ol  a   Uiribly  benevoloit   aad  a 

human  heroism  confronted  with  the  superhuman  tynimy  of  tragically  magnificent  monamaniac     Two  ycaia  later  ^^cte 

blind  and  unimagiaable  chance,  oveipowered  and  unbioken,  Hugo  pubUshed  the  third  and  "^'''"^■"t  serie*  of  Za  Utnii 

defeated  and  invincible.     Between  the  date*  ol  these  two  great  dti  tiidti. 

books  appeared  La    Vni  de  Guerttaey,  a  noble  and  tcnible  On  the  sand  of  May  r885  Victor  Hugo  died.     He  was  ^ni  a 

poem  on  the  massacre  of  Mentana  which  branded  and  com-  magnificent  pubhc  funeral,  and  his  remains  were  laid  in  the 

memorated  for  ever  the  papal  and  imperial  infamy  of  the  col-  Pantheon.    The  first  volume  published  ol  his  posthumous  wcffts 

leagues  in   that   crime.     In   1871   Victor  Hugo  published  in  was  the  uquisiie  and  splendid  ThWn  tn  librrts,  a  sequence  H 

iiapeiishable  verse  his  record  of  the  year  which  followed  the  not  a  symphony  of  seven  poems  in  dramatic  form,  tragic  ac 

GoUapee  ol  the  empire,  ZMimA  Itrribli.    All  the  poet  and  all  comic  or  fanciful  eclogues,  tncompanbtc  with  the  work  of  any 

the  man  spoke  out  and  stood  evident  in  the  peifervid  patriotism,  other  man  but  the  author  of  Tin  Timfcsl  and  TJu  WiUtr'i  TiU 

the  filial  devotion,  the  fatherly  tenderness,  the  indignation  and  in  combination  and  alternation  of  gayer  and  of  graver  baimoeio. 

the  pliy.  which  here  find  alternate  expression  in  pasHunite  The  unfinished  poems,  Din  and  La  Fm  dt  Sila*,  art  lull  la 

■nd  familiar  and  maicstic  song.     In  1874  he  published  his  last  oversowing  of  such  magnificent  work,  such  wise  simplicity  oi 

great  romance,  the  tragic  and  historic  poem  in  prose  called  noble  tbou^t,  such   heroic  and  pathetic  JintifinalitMi.  such 

QHolrevingt-lrciw,  a  work  as  rich  in  thought,  in  tenderness,  reverent  and  daring  faith,  as  no  other  poet  hai  ever  cast  into 

in  wisdom  and  in  humour  and  in  pathos,  a*  ever  was  cast  into  deathless  words  and  set  todeathlos  music    Lrt  Jwmtaia,  sa 

the  mould  ol  poetry  or  of  fiction.  unfinished  tragedy,  would  possibly  have  been  the  very  grcatot 

The  introduction  to  his  first  volume  ol  Acltttt  paroUt,nii^Dg  of  his  works  if  it  had  been  completed  on  the  same  scale  andoa 

in  date  from  1B41  to  1851,  is  dated  In  June  1S7J;  it  is  oncol  his  the  same  Imes  as  It  was  begun  and  carried  forward  to  the  pcint 

most  earnest  and  most  eloquent  appeals  to  the  conscience  and  at  which  it  was  cut  short  lor  ever.     His  reminiscences  of  "  Thinp 

Intelligence  of  the  student.     The  second  volume  contains  the  Seen  "  in  the  course  of  a  strangely  varied  experience,  and  bii 

record  of  his  deeds  and  word*  during  the  yean  of  his  eiite;  like  notes  of  travel  among  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  in  the  north  e( 

the  first  and  the  third,  it  Is  headed  by  a  memorable  preiace,  as  France  and  in  Bdgium,  in  the  south  ol  France  and  in  Buigiady, 

well  worth  the  reverent  study  of  those  who  may  dissent  from  an  all  recorded  by  such  a  pen  and  registered  by  such  a  mcmciy 

The  third  and  lourth  volumes  preserve  the  register  ol  his  deeds  thoughts.     Timla  la  lyre,  his  latest  legacy  to  the  world,  would 

and  words  from  1B70  (0  i8S5i  they  contain,  among  other  thing*  be  enough,  though  no  other  evidence  were  left,  to  show  that  the 

memorable,   the  nobly  reticent  and  pathetic   tribute  to  the  author  was  one  of  the  very  greatest  among  poets  and  araoni 

memory  of  the  two  sons,  Charles  (iSi6-i8;i}  and  Francois  men;   unsurpassed   in  sublimity  ol  spirit;  in   spontaneity  id 

(i8j8-iS7J),  he  had  lost  since  their  common  return  Irom  exile,  utterance,  in  variety  of  power,  and  in  perfection  ol  workmanship; 

In  1877  appeared  the  second  series  of  La  Ltteadt  da  iHcIci;  infiniteandprofoundbcyondallreichol  praise  at  once  In  thought 

utd  in  the  same  year  the  author  of  that  colossal  work,  treating  and  In  sympathy,  in  perception  and  in  passion;  master  of  all  the 

oolesaof  superhuman  than  of  human  things,  gave  us  the  loveliest  simplest  as  ol  all  the  >ubtlesl  melodies  or  symphonies  ol  soog 

and  most  various  book  of  song  on  (he  loveliest  and  amplest  ol  that  ever  found  egression  in  a  Border  ballad  or  a  Pythian 

subjects  ever  given  to  man,  L'Arl  d'Ori  paitdpire.    Ne«  year  ode.                                                                                 (A.  C.  S.) 

he  published  Le  Fape.  a  vision  ol  the  spirit  ol  Christ  in  appeal  Biblioou 

against  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  his  ideal  lollower  confronted  in.a  definiti' 

and  contrasted  with  his  nominal  vicar;  next  year  again  La  ™_^  ^^ 

Pilit  iitprlme,  a  plea  for  charity  towards  tyrants  who  know    .>.. —  :_. 

Ttot  what  they  do,  perverted  by  omnipotence  and  degraded  by 
adoration ;  two  years  later  Rdiiians  el  rcligiim,  a  poem  which 
is  at  once  a  cry  of  laith  and  a  protest  against  the 
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against  the  past  lollies  of  learned  ignorance,  and  lyric  rapture  of    * 
confidence  in  the  luiure  wisdom  and  the  final  cansdence  of  the    ' 

ibUmlty  ol  stnrit  and        HUOUEHOn,  the  name  given  Irom  about  (be  middle  ol  the 


ntury  to  the  Protestants  ol  France.    It  was  lonnerly 

of  even  greater  price,  Lrt  Quslrt   Vcnii  Jt  I'tspril:  the  first  eiplained  as  coming  from  the  CSerman  Eidgamia,  the  designi- 

book,  that  of  satire,  is  as  full  ol  fiery  truth  and  tadiant  reason  tioo  of  Ihe  people  of  Geneva  at  the  lime  when  they  were  admitted 

as  any  of  his  previous  work  in  that  passionate  and  awful  kind;  to  the  Swiss  confederation.    This  explanation  is  now  abandoned, 

the  second  or  dramatic  book  is  as  full  ol  Ircsh  lile  and  Uving  The  words  HHftuvel,  Hupmdt  are  old  French  words,  common 

nature,  of  tragic  humour  and  of  mortal  piihos,  as  any  other  in  14th  and  i5ih-century  chartcn.     As  the  Protestants  called 

work  of  the  one  great  modem  dramatist's;  the  third  or  lyric  the  CathoUcs  papitirs,  so  (he  Catholici  called  the  PioteiliPts 

book  would  suffice  to  reveal  its  author  as  incomparably  and  kuciitnolt.    Henri  Esiienne,  one  ol  the  great  savants  ol  hb  time, 

immeasurably  the  greatest  poet  ol  his  age,  and  one  great  among  in  the  Introduction  to  his  X^r^fied'Hcrgdale  (1566)  givesa  very 

(he  greatest  ol  all  lime;  the  fourth  or  epic  book  is  the  sublimesl  clear  explanation  of  the  term  Aiifimpta.     The  Proteatuls  at 

and  most  terrible  ol  historic  poems— «  visionary  pageant  ol  Touts,  he  ssys,  used  10  assemble  by  night  near  the  gate  ol  King 

FrlDch  hbtory  from  the  reign  and  the  revelries  ol  Henry  IV.  Hugo,  whom  (he  people  iT(Btdcd  as  a  spiriu     Anoak.(tetioK 
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in  a  flttflBon  declared  tliat  the  Lutherans  ought  to  be  called 
Huguenots  as  kinsmen  of  King  Hugo,  inasmuch  as  they  would 
coily  go  out  at  night  as  he  did.  This  nickname  became  popular 
from  1560  onwards,  and  for  a  long  time  the  French  Protestants 
were  always  known  by  it. 

<  France  could  not  stand  outside  the  religious  movement  of 
the  1 6th  century.  It  is  true  that  the  French  reform  movement 
has  often  been  regarded  as  an  offshoot  of  Lutheranism;  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  century  its  adherents  were  known  as  Lutherans, 
but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  so  early  as  1512  Jacobus 
Faber  (q.v.)  of  Staples  published  his  Sanii  Pauli  Epistolae  xiv. 
. . .  cum  commenlariist  which  enunciates  the  cardinal  doctrine 
of  reform,  justification  by  faith,  and  that  in  1523  appeared  his 
French  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  Tlie  first  Protestants 
were  those  who  set  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel  against  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church.  As  early  as  1525  Jacques 
Pavannes,  the  hermit  of  Livry,  and  shortly  afterwards  Louis  de 
Berquin,  the  first  martsrrs,  were  burned  at  the  stake.  But  no 
persecution  could  stop  the  Reform  movement,  and  on  the  walls 
of  Paris  and  even  at  Amboise,  on  the  very  door  of  Francis  I.'s 
bedroom,  there  were  found  placards  condemning  the  mass  (1534). 
On  the  29th  of  January  1535  an  edict  was  published  ordering 
the  extermination  of  the  heretics.  From  this  edict  dates  the 
emigration  of  French  Protestants,  an  emigration  which  did  not 
cease  till  the  middle  of  the  z8tb  century.  Three  years  later 
(1538)  at  Strassburg  the  first  French  Protestant  Church,  com- 
posed of  z  500  refugees,  was  founded.  1 

Of  all  these  exiles  the  most  famous  was  John  Calvin  (q.v.),  the 
future  leader  of  the  movement,  who  fied  to  Basel,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  written  the  famous  InstUuHo  ckristianae  rdigioniSt 
preceded  by  a  letter  to  Frauds  I.  in  which  he  pleaded  the  cause  of 
the  reformers.  The  first  Protestant  community  in  France  was 
that  of  Meaux  (1546)  organized  on  the  lines  of  the  church  at 
Strassburg  of  which  Calvin  was  pastor.  The  Catholic  Florimond 
de  Remond  paid  it  the  beautiful  tribute  of  saying  that  it  seemed 
as  though  "  la  chr£tient6  fut  revenue  en  elle  &  sa  primitive 
innocence." 

Persecution,  however,  became  more  rigorous.  The  Vaudois 
of  Cabriires  and  M£rindol  had  in  1545  been  massacred  by  the 
orders  of  Jean  de  Maynier,  baron  d'OppMe,  lieutenant-general 
of  Provence,  and  at  Paris  was  created  a  special  court  in  the 
parlement,  for  the  suppression  of  heretics,  a  court  which  became 
famous  in  history  as  the  Chambre  ardente  (1549).  In  spite  of 
persecution  the  churches  became  more  numerous;  the  church 
at  Paris  was  founded  in  1556.  They  realized  the  necessity  of 
uniting  in  defence  of  their  rights  and  their  lii>erty,  and  in  1558 
at  Poitiers  it  was  decided  that  all  the  Protestant  churches  in 
France  should  formulate  by  common  accord  a  confession  of  faith 
and  an  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  church  at  Paris  was  com- 
missioned to  summon  the  first  synod,  which  in  spite  of  the  danger 
of  persecution  met  on  the  25th  of  May  1559.  The  Synod  of  Paris 
derived  its  inspiration  from  the  constitution  introduced  by 
Calvin  at  Geneva,  which  has  since  become  the  model  for  all  the 
presbyterian  churches.  Ecclesiastical  authority  resides  ulti- 
mately in  the  people,  for  the  faithful  select  the  elders  who  are 
charged  with  the  general  supervision  of  the  church  and  the  choice 
of  pastors.  The  churches  are  independent  units,  and  there  can  be 
no  question  of  superiority  among  them;  at  the  same  time  they 
have  common  interests  and  their  unity  must  be  maintained 
by  an  authority  which  is  capable  of  protecting  them.  The 
association  of  several  neighbouring  churches  forms  a  local  council 
(coUoque).  Over  these  stands  the  provincial  synod,  on  which 
each  church  is  equally  represented  by  lay  delegates  and  pastors. 
Supreme  authority  resides  in  the  National  Synod  composed  of 
representatives,  lay  and  ecclesiastic,  elected  by  the  provincial 
^nods.  The  democratic  character  of  this  constitution  of  elders 
and  synods  is  particularly  remarkable  in  view  of  the  early  date 
at  wldch  it  began  to  flourish.  The  striking  individuality  of  the 
Huguenot  character  cannot  be  fully  realized  without  a  clear 
understanding  of  this  powerful  organization  which  contrived  to 
reconcOe  individual  liberty  with  a  central  authority. 

The  synod  of  1559  was  the  beginning  of  a  remarkable  increase 
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in  the  Reform' movement;  at  that  aynod  fifteen  churches  were 
represented,  two  years  later,  iia  1561,  the  number  increased  to 
2zsa  The  parlonents  'were  powerless  before  this  increase; 
thousands  left  the  Catholic  Church,  and  when  it  was  seen  that 
execution  and  popular  massacre  provided  no  solution  of  the 
difficulty  the  stnig^e  was  carried  into  the  arena  of  national 
politics.  On  the  side  of  the  reformers  were  ranged  some  among 
the  noblest  Frenchmen  of  the  age,  Coligny,  La  Noue,  Duplessis 
Momay,  Jean  Cousin,  Ramus,  Maiot,  Ambroise  Par6, 01i\^  de 
Serres,  Bernard  Palissy,  the  Estiennes,  Hotman,  Jean  de  Series, 
with  tJie  princess  Reziite  of  France,  Jeanne  d'Albret,  Louise  de 
Coligny.  The  policy  which  refused  liberty  of  conscience  to  the 
reformers  and  thus  plunged  the  country  into  the  horrors  of  civil 
war  came  near  to  causing  a  national  catastrophe.  For  more  than 
fifty  years  the  history  of  the  Huguenots  is  that  of  France  (1560- 
1629).  Francis  U.,  who  succeeded  Henry  n.  at  the  age  of  sucteen, 
married  Mary  Stuart,  and  fell  under  the  domination  of  the  queen's 
uncles,  the  Guises,  who  were  to  lead  the  anti-Reform  party. 
The  Bourbons,  the  Montmorendes,  the  Chatillons,  out  of  hostility 
to  them,  became  the  chiefs  of  the  Huguenots. 

The  conspiracy  of  Amboise,  formed  with  the  object  of  kid- 
napping the  king  (March  1560),  was  discovered,  and  resulted  in 
the  death  of  the  plotters;  it  was  followed  by  the  proclamation 
of  the  Edict  of  Romorantin  which  laid  an  interdict  upon  the 
Protestant  religion.  But  the  reformers  had  become  so  powerful 
that  Coligny,  who  was  to  become  their  most  famous  leader, 
protested  in  their  name  against  this  violation  of  liberty  of  con- 
sdence.  The  Guise  party  caused  the  prince  of  Cond6  to  be  arrested 
and  condemned  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was  not  carried  into 
effect,  and  at  this  moment  Catherine  de'  Media  became  regent 
on  the  accession  of  Charles  DC.  She  introduced  Italian  methods 
of  government,  alternating  between  concessions  and  vigorous 
persecution,  both  alike  devoid  of  sincerity.  For  a  moment,  at  the 
colloquy  of  Pois^  (OcL  1 561),  at  which  Roman  CathoUc  and 
Protestant  divines  were  assembled  together  and  Theodore  Beza 
played  so  important  a  part,  it  seemed  as  though  a  modus  vivendi 
would  be  established.  The  attempt  failed,  but  by  the  edict 
of  January  1562,  religious  liberty  was  assured  to  the  Huguenots. 
This,  however,  was  merdy  the  prdude  to  dvil  war,  the  signal 
for  which  was  given  by  the  Guises,  who  slaughtered  a  number 
of  Huguenots  assembled  for  worship  in  a  bam  at  Vassy  (March  i, 
Z562).  The  duke  of  Guise,  entering  Paris  in  triumph,  trans- 
ferred the  court  to  Fontainebleau  by  a  daring  c<mp  d*iUU  in 
defiance  of  the  queen  regent.  It  was  then  that  Cond6  declared 
"  qu'on  ne  pouvait  plus  rien  esp6rer  que  de  Dieu  et  ses  armes," 
and  with  the  Huguenot  leaders  signed  at  Orleans  (April  xi,  1562) 
the  manifesto  in  which,  having  declared  their  loyalty  to  the  crown, 
they  stated  that  as  good  and  loyal  subjects  they  were  driven  to 
take  up  arms  for  liberty  of  consdence  on  behalf  of  the  persecuted 
saints.  The  first  dvil  war  had  already  broken  out;  till  the  end 
of  the  century  the  history  of  France  is  that  of  the  struggle  between 
the  Huguenots  upholdLig  "The  Cause"  (La  Cause)  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  fighting  for  the  Holy  League  (La  Sainte  Ligue). 
The  leading  events  only  will  be  related  here  (see  also  France: 
Hilary).  The  Huguenots  lost  the  battle  of  Dreux  (Dec.  19, 
1562),  the  duke  of  Guise  was  assassinated  by  Poltrot  de  Mdr6 
(Feb.  z8,  1563)  and  finally  Cond6  signed  the  Edict  of  Amboise 
which  put  an  end  to  this  first  war.  But  the  League  gradually 
extended  its  action  and  Catherine  de'  Medid  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Spain.  The  Huguenots,  sedng  their  danger, 
renewed  hostilities,  but  after  their  defeat  at  St  Dem's  (Nov.  10, 
1567)  and  the  revolt  of  La  Rochelle,  peace  was  concluded  at 
Longjumeau  (March  23,  1568).  This  truce  lasted  only  a  few 
months.  Pope  Pius  V.  did  not  cease  to  demand  the  extermination 
of  the  heretics,  and  the  queen  mother  finally  issued  the  edict  of 
the  28th  of  September  1568,  which  put  the  Huguenots  outside 
the  protection  of  the  law.  The  Huguenots  once  more  took  up 
arms,  but  were  defeated  at  Jamac  (March  13,  1569),  and  Cond6 
was  taken  prisoner  and  assassinated  by  MontMquiou.  But 
Jeanne  d'Albret  renewed  the  courage  of  the  vanquished  by  pij^ 
senting  to  them  her  son  Henri  de  Bourbon,  the  future  Hemy  III 
Coligny,  whose  heroic  courage  rose  with  adversity,  collected 
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remnants  of  the  Protestant  army  and  by  a  march  as  able  as  it 
was  audacious  moved  on  Paris,  and  the  Peace  of  St  Germain  was 
signed  on  the  8th  of  August  1570. 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  war  was 
at  an  end.  Coligny  had  said  that  he  would  prefer  to  be  dragged 
through  the  streets  of  Paris  than  to  recommence  the  fighting; 
Charles  IX.  had  realized  the  nobility  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
man  who  wished  to  drive  the  Spaniards  from  Flanders;  Henri 
de  Bourbon  was  to  marry  Marguerite  of  France.  Peace  seemed 
to  be  assured  when  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  August,  1572, 
after  a  council  at  which  Catherine  de'  Medici,  Charles  IX.,  the 
duke  of  Anjou  and  other  leaders  of  the  League  assbted,  there 
occurred  the  treacherous  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  (q.v.) 
in  which  Coligny  and  all  the  leading  Huguenots  were  riain. 
This  date  marks  a  disastrous  epoch  in  the  history  of  France, 
the  long  period  of  triumph  of  the  Catholic  reaction,  during  which 
the  Huguenots  had  to  fight  for  their  very  existence.  The  Paris 
massacre  was  repeated  throughout  France;  few  were  those 
who  were  noble  enough  to  decline  to  become  the  executioners 
of  their  friends,  and  the  Protestants  were  slain  in  thousands. 
The  survivors  resolved  upon  a  desperate  resistance.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  Huguenots  were  driven  to  form  a  political 
party;  otherwise  they  must,  like  the  Protestants  of  Spain, 
have  been  exterminated.  This  party  was  formed  at  Milhau 
in  X573,  definitely  constituted  at  La  Rochelle  in  1588,  and  lasted 
until  the  peace  of  Alais  in  1629.  The  delegates  selected  by  the 
churches  bound  themselves  to  offer  a  imited  opposition  to  the 
violence  of  the.  enemies  of  God,  the  king  and  the  state.  It  is 
a  profound  mistake  to  attribute  to  them,  as  their  enemies  have 
done,  the  intention  of  overthrowing  the  monarchy  and  sub- 
stituting a  republic.  They  were  royalists  to  the  core,  as  is  shown 
by  the  sacrifices  they  made  for  the  sake  of  setting  Henry  IV. 
on  the  throne.  It  is  true,  however,  that  among  themselves 
they  formed  a  kind  of  republic  which,  according  to  the  historian 
J.  A.  de  Thou,  had  its  own  laws  dealing  with  dvil  government, 
justice,  war,  commerce,  finance.  They  had  a  proident  called 
the  Protector  of  the  Churches,  an  office  held  first  by  Cond6 
and  afterwards  by  the  king  of  Navarre  up  to  the  day  on  which 
he  became  king  of  France  as  Henry  IV.  (1589).  The  fourth 
religious  war,  which  had  broken  out  immediately  after  the 
Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the 
pacification  of  Boulogne  (July  x 6, 1573),  which  granted  a  general 
amnesty,  but  the  obstinate  intolerance  of  the  League  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  a  Catholic  party  called  "les  Politiques" 
which  refused  to  submit  to  their  domination  and  offered  aid  to 
the  Huguenots  against  the  Guises.  The  recollections  of  the 
horrors  of  St  Bartholomew's  night  had  hastened  the  death  of 
Charles  IX.,  the  last  of  the  Valois;  he  had  been  succeeded  by. 
the  most  debauched  and  effeminate  of  monarchs,  Henry  III. 
Once  more  war  broke  out.  Henry  of  Guise,  "  le  Balafr6," 
nephew  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  became  chief  of  the  League, 
while  the  duke  of  Anjou,  the  king's  brother,  made  common  cause 
with  the  Huguenots.  The  peace  of  Monsieur,  signed  on  the 
5th  of  May  1576,  marked  a  new  victory  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
but  its  effect  was  ephemeral;  hostilities  soon  recommenced  and 
lasted  for  many  years,  and  only  became  fiercer  when  the  duke 
of  Anjou  died  on  the  loth  of  June  1584. 

The  fact  that  on  the  death  of  Henry  III.  the  crown  would 
pass  to  Henry  of  Navarre,  the  Protector  of  the  Churches,  induced 
the  Guise  party  to  declare  that  they  would  never  accept  a 
heretical  monarch,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  Henry  of  Guise, 
Cardinal  de  Bourbon  was  nominated  by  them  to  succeed.  Henry 
of  Navarre  since  1575  leader  of  the  Huguenots,  had  year  by 
year  seen  his  influence  increase,  and  now,  faced  by  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Guises,  who  had  made  overtures  to  Spain, 
declared  that  his  only  object  was  to  free  the  feeble  Henry  III. 
from  their  influence.  On  the  soth  of  October  1587  he  won  the 
battle  of  Coutras,  but  on  the  28th  the  foreign  Protestants 
who  were  coming  to  his  aid  were  routed  by  Guise  at  Montargis. 
The  new  body,  known  as  "  the  Sixteen  of  Paris,"  thereupon 
compelled  Henry  III.  to  sign  the  "  Edict  of  Uniop  "  by  which 
the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  was  declared  heir  presumptive.     The 


king  could  not,  however,  endure  the  hnmiliatfcm  < 
of  Guise  described  as  "  king  of  Paris  "  and  oa  the  23rd  of 
December  X588  had  him  murdered  together  with  the  cardinsl 
of  Lorraine  at  the  chiteau  of  Blois.  The  League,  now  led  by 
the  duke  of  Mayenne,  Guise's  brother,  declared  war  to  the  knife 
upon  him  and  caused  him  to  be  excommunicated.  In  his  isob- 
tion  Henry  III.  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Henry  of  Navane, 
who  saved  the  royalist  party  by  defeating  Mayenne  and  escofted 
the  king  with  his  victorious  army  to  St  Cloud,  whence  he  proposed 
to  enter  Paris  and  destroy  the  League.  But  Henxy  III.,  <m  the 
ist  of  August  1589,  was  assassinated  by  the  monk  Jacques 
Clement,  on  his  deathbed  appointing  Heuy  of  Navarre  as  Ibs 
successor. 

This  only  spurred  the  League  to  redoubled  energy,  and 
Mayenne  proclaimed  the  cardinsl  of  Bourbon  king  with  the 
title  of  Charles  X  But  Henry  IV.,  who  had  already  promised 
to  maintain  the  Roman  Church,  gained  new  adherents  eveiy 
day,  defeated  the  Leaguers  at  Arques  in  1589,  utterly  rooted 
Mayenne  at  Ivry  on  the  14th  of  Bffarch  1590,  and  laid  siege  to 
Paris.  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  having  died  in  Uie  same  year  and 
France  being  in.a  state  of  anarchy,  Philip  H.  of  Spain,  in  concert 
with  Pope  Gregory  XTV.,  who  excommunicated  Henry  IV., 
supported  the  claims  of  the  infanta  Isabella.  Mayenne,  unahk 
to  continue  the  struggle  without  Spanish  help,  proinised  to 
assist  him,  but  Henry  neutralized  this  danger  by  dedaiing 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic  at  St  Denis  (July  25,  1593),  sayias, 
"  Paris  after  all  is  worth  a  mass,  in  spite  of  the  .advice  and  the 
prayers  of  my  faithful  Huguenots."  "  It  b  with  •wgiikh  sod 
grief,"  writes  Beza, "  that  I  think  of  the  fall  of  this  prince  in  whoa 
so  many  hopes  were  placed."  On  the  22nd  of  March  1594 
Henry  entered  Paris.  The  League  was  utteriy  defeated.  Tfaas 
the  Huguenots  after  forty  years  of  strife  obtained  by  their 
constancy  the  promulgation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  (April  13, 
1598),  the  charter  of  religion  and  political  freedmn  (see  NamiL 
Edict  of). 

The  Protestants  might  reasonably  hope  that  Heniy  IV^ 
in  spite  of  his  abjuration  of  their  faith,  would  remember  the 
devoted  support  which  they  had  given  him,  and  that  his  antbmity 
would  guarantee  the  observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Edict 
Unhappily  twelve  years  afterwards,  on  the  X4th  of  May  1610, 
Henry  was  assassinated  by  RavaUlac,  leaving  the  great  work 
incomplete.  Once  more  France  was  to  undergo  the  misery  of 
civil  war.  During  the  minority  of  Louis  XIII.  power  resided 
in  the  hands  of  counsellors  who  had  not  inherited  the  wisdom 
of  Henry  IV.  and  were  only  too  ready  to  favour  the  Catholic 
party.  The  Huguenots,  realizing  that  their  existence  was  at 
stake,  once  more  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberty  nnder 
the  leadership  of  Henri  de  Rohan  {q.v.).  Their  watchword  had 
always  been  that,  so  long  as  the  state  was  opposed  to  liberty 
of  conscience,  so  long  there  could  be  no  end  to  religious  and 
civil  strife,  that  misfortune  and  disaster  must  attend  an  emfsre 
of  which  the  sovereign  identified  himself  with  a  single  sectioa 
of  bis  people.  Richelieu  had  entered  the  king's  cotmdl  on  the 
4th  of  May  1624;  the  destruction  of  the  Huguenots  wu  his 
policy  and  he  pursued  it  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  On  the 
28th  of  October  1628,  La  Rochelle,  the  last  stron^u>ld  of  tte 
Huguenots,  was  obliged  to  surrender  after  a  siege  rendered 
famous  for  all  time  by  the  heroism  of  its  defenders  and  d  its 
mayor.  The  peace  of  Alais,  which  was  signed  on  the  aSth  of 
June  1629,  marks  the  end  of  the  dvil  wars. 

The  Huguenots  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  political  party  and, 
in  the  assurance  that  liberty  of  conscience  would  be  accorded 
to  them,  showed  themselves  loyal  subjects.  On  the  death  ol 
Louis  XIII.,  the  declaration  of  the  8th  of  July  1643  had 
guaranteed  to  the  Protestants  "free  and  unrestricted  exerdse 
of  their  religion,"  thus  confirming  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The 
synods  of  Charenton  (1644)  and  Loudun  (1659)  asserted  their 
absolute  loyalty  to  Louis  XIV.,  a  loyalty  of  which  the  Huguenou 
had  given  proof  not  only  by  their  entire  abstention  from  the 
troubles  of  the  Fronde,  but  also  by  their  public  adherence  to 
the  king.  The  Roman  C^atholic  clergy  had  never  accepted  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  and  all  their  efforts  were  directed  to  obtaining 
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its  revocation.  As  long  as  Mazarin  was  alive  th^  complaints 
of  the  clergy  were  in  vain,  but  when  Lou^  XIV.  attained  his 
majority  there  commenced  a  legal  persecution  which  was  bound 
in  time  to  bring  about  the  ruin  of  the  reformed  churches.  The 
Edict  of  Nantes,  which  was  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  migh^ 
seem  to  defy  all  attacks,  but  the  clergy  found  means  to  evade 
the  law  by  demanding  that  it  should  be  observed  with  literal 
accuracy,  disregarding  the  changes  which  had  been  produced 
in  France  during  more  than  half  a  century.  The  clergy  in  166 1 
successfully  demanded  that  commissioners  should  be  sent  to 
the  provinces  to  report  infractions  of  the  Edict,  and  thus  began 
a  judicial  war  which  was  to  last  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
All  the  churches  which  had  been  built  since  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
were  condemned  to  be  demolished.  All  the  privileges  which 
were  not  explicitly  stated  in  the  actual  text  of  the  Edict  were 
suppressed.  More  than  four  hundred  proclamations,  edicts  or 
declarations  attacking  the  Huguenots  in  their  households  and 
their  civil  freedom,  their  property  and  their  liberty  of 
conscience  were  promulgated  during  the  years  which  preceded 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  In  spite  of  all  sufferings 
which  this  rigorous  legislation  inflicted  upon  them  they  did  not 
cease  to  resist,  and  in  order  to  crush  this  resistance  and  to 
compel  them  to  accept  the  "  king's  religion,"  there  were  organized 
the  terrible  dragonnades  (1683-1686)  which  effected  the  forcible 
conversion  of  thousands  of  Protestants  who  gave  way  under 
the  tortures  which  were  inflicted  upon  them.  It  was  then 
that  Louis  XIV.  declared  that  "  the  best  of  the  larger  part  of 
our  subjects,  who  formerly  held  the  so-called  reformed  religion, 
have  embraced  the  Catholic  religion,  and  therefore  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  has  become  unnecessary  ";  on  the  i8th  of  October 
1685  he  pronounced  its  revocation.  Thus  under  the  influence 
of  the  clergy  was  committed  one  of  the  most  flagrant  political 
and  religious  blunders  in  the  history  of  France,  which  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  lost  more  than  400,000  of  its  inhabitants, 
men  who,  having  to  choose  between  their  conscience  and  their 
country,  endowed  the  nations  which  received  them  with  their 
heroism,  their  courage  and  their  ability. 

There  is  perhaps  no  example  in  history  of  so  cruel  a  persecution 
as  this,  which  destroyed  a  church  of  which  Protestant  Europe 
was  jtistly  proud.  At  no  period  in  its  career  had  it  numbered 
among  its  adherents  so  many  men  of  eminence,  Abbadie,  Claude, 
Bayle,  Du  Bosc,  Jurieu,  ^e  Benoist,  La  Placette,  Basnage, 
Daill6,  Mestrezat,  Du  Quesne,  Schomberg,  Ruvigny.  There 
were  no  Huguenots  left  in  France;  those  who,  conquered  by 
persecution,  remained  there  were  described  as  "New  Catholics." 
All  the  pastors  who  refused  to  abjure  their  faith  were  compelled 
to  leave  the  country  within  fifteen  days.  The  work  was  complete. 
Protestantism,  with  its  churches  and  its  schools,  was  destroyed. 
As  Bayle  wrote,  "France  was  Catholic  to  a  man  under  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  Great." 

Persecution  had  succeeded  in  silendng,  but  it  could  not 
convert  the  people.  The  Huguenots,  before  the  ruins  of  their 
churches,  remembered  the  early  Christians  and  held  their 
services  in  secret.  Their  pastors,  making  light  of  death,  returned 
from  the  lands  of  their  exile  and  visited  their  own  churches  to 
restore  their  courage.  If  any  one  denied  the  Catholic  faith  on 
his  death-bed  his  body  was  thrown  into  the  common  sewers. 
The  galleys  were  full  of  brave  Huguenots  condemned  for  remain- 
ing constant  to  the  Protestant  faith.  For  fifteen  years  the 
exiles  continuously  besought  Louis  XIV.  to  give  them  back  their 
religious  liberty.  For  a  moment  they  hoped  that  the  Treaty 
of  Ryswick  (1697)  would  realise  their  hop»,  but  Louis  XIV. 
steadily  declined  to  grant  their  requests.  Despair  armed  the 
C^vennes,  and  in  1702  the  war  of  the  Camisards  broke  out,  a 
struggle  of  giants  sustained  by  Jean  Cavalier  with  his  moun- 
taineers against  the  royal  troops  (see  Cauisards  and  Cavalier, 
Jean).  The  Huguenots  seemed  to  be  finally  conquered.  On 
the  8th  of  March  171 5  Louis  XIV.  announced  that  he  had  put 
an  end  to  all  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion;  but  in  this 
very  year,  on  the  3ist  of  August,  while  the  king  was  dying  at 
Versailles,  there  assembled  together  at  Monoblet  in  Languedoc, 
under  the  presidency  of  a  ^oung  man  twenty  years  of  age. 


Antoine  Court,  a  number  of  preachers,  as  the  pastors  were  then 
called,  with  the  object  of  raising  the  church  from  its  ruins. 
This  was  the  first  synod  of  the  Desert.  To  re-establish  the 
abandoned  worship,  to  unite  the  churches  in  the  struggle  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  such  was  the  work  to  which  Court  devoted 
his  life,  and  which  earned  for  him  the  name  of  the  *'  Restorer 
of  Protestantism  "  (see  Coust,  Antoine).  In  spite  of  persecu- 
tion the  Protestants  continued  their  assemblies;  thefear  of  death 
and  of  the  galleys  were  alike  powerless  to  break  their  resistance. 
On  the  demand  of  the  clergy  all  marriages  celebrated  by  their 
pastors  were  declared  null  and  void,  and  the  children  bom  of 
these  unions  were  regarded  as  bastards. 

Protestantism,  which  persecution  seemed  to  have  driven  from 
France,  drew  new  life  from  this  very  persecution.  Outlawed, 
exiles  in  their  own  country,  deprived  of  all  civil  existence,  the 
Huguenots  showed  an  invincible  heroism.  The  history  of  their 
church  during  the  period  of  the  Desert  is  the  history  of  a  church 
which  refused  to  die.  Amongst  its  famous  defenders  was  Paul 
Rabaut,  the  successor  of  Antoine  Court.  Year  by  year  the 
churches  became  more  numerous.  In  1756  there  were  already 
40  pastors;  several  years  later,  in  1763,  the  date  of  the  last 
synod  of  the  Desert,  their  number  had  increased  to  65.  The 
question  of  Protestant  marriages  roused  public  opinion  which 
could  not  tolerate  the  idea  that  Frenchmen,  whose  sole  crime 
was  their  religious  belief,  should  be  condemned  to  civil  death.' 
The  torture  of  Jean  Calas,  who  was  condemned  on  a  false  charge 
of  having  killed  his  son  because  he  desired  to  become  a  Catholic, 
*caused  general  indignation,  of  which  Voltaire  became  the 
eloquent  mouthpiece.  Ideas  of  tolerance,  of  which  Bayle  had 
been  the  earliest  advocate,  became  victorious,  and  owing  to  the 
devotion  of  Rabaut  Saint-£tienne,  son  of  Paul  Rabaut,  and  the 
zeal  of  Lafayette,  the  edict  of  November  1787,  in  spile  of  the 
fierce  opposition  of  the  clergy,  renewed  the  civil  rights  of  the 
Huguenots  by  recognizing  the  validity  of  their  marriages. 
Victories  even  greater  were  in  store;  two  years  later  liberty  of 
conscience  was  won.  On  the  22nd  of  August  1789  the  pastor 
Rabaut  Saint-£tienne,  deputy  for  the  sirUchaussie  of  Nlmes 
to  the  States  General,  cried  out,  "  It  is  not  tolerance  which  I 
demand,  it  is  liberty,  that  my  country  should  accord  it  equally 
without  distinction  of  rank,  of  birth  or  of  religion."  The  Declara- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  Man  afi&rmed  the  liberty  of  religion;  the 
Huguenots  had  not  suffered  in  vain,  for  the  cause  for  which  their 
ancestors  and  themselves  had  suffered  so  much  was  triumphant, 
and  it  was  the  nation  itself  which  proclaimed  the  victory.  But 
religious  passions  were  always  active,  and  at  Montauban  as 
at  Nlmes  (17Q0)  Catholics  and  Protestants  came  to  blows.  The 
Huguenots,  having  endured  the  persecutions  of  successive 
monarchs,  had  to  endure  those  of  the  Terror;  their  churches 
were  shut,  their  pastors  dispersed  and  some  died  upon  the 
scaffold.  On  the  3rd  of  Ventose,  year  II.  (February  21,  1795), 
the  church  was  divorced  from  the  state  and  the  Protestants 
devoted  themselves  to  reorganization.  Some  years  later 
Bonaparte,  having  signed  the  Concordat  of  the  15th  of  July 
1801,  promulgated  the  law  of  the  i8th  of  Germinal,  year  X., 
which  recognized  the  legal  standing  of  the  Protestant  church, 
but  took  from  it  the  character  of  free  church  which  it  had 
always  claimed.  So  great  was  the  contrast  between  a  past  which 
recalled  to  Protestants  nothing  but  persecution,  and  a  present  in 
which  they  enjoyed  liberty  of  conscience,  that  they  accepted 
with  a  profound  gratitude  a  regime  of  which  the  ecclesiastical 
standpoint  was  so  alien  to  their  traditions.  With  enthusiasm 
they  repeated  the  words  with  which  Napoleon  had  received  the 
pastors  at  the  Tuileries  on  the  i6th  of  Frimaire,  year  XII.: 
"  The  empire  of  the  law  ends  where  the  undefined  empire  of 
conscience  begins;  law  and  prince  are  powerless  against  this 
Uberty." 

The  Protestants,  on  the  day  on  which  liberty  of  consdcnce 
was  restored,  could  measure  the  full  extent  of  the  misery  which 
they  had  endured.  Of  this  people,  which  in  the  i6th  century 
formed  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  France,  there 
survived  only  a  few  hundred  thousands;  migration  and  persecu- 
tion had  more  than  decimated  them.    In  x  6  26  there  were  I 
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puton  in  the  mvice  of  TJi  cburcho;  ia  iSoi  that  were  only 
III  paslon  and  i;i  churchti;  is  Pixl*  then  wu  only  i  lioglt 
chuicb  with  k  liatlt  putor.  The  cburch  had  no  faculty  of 
theology,  no  tchooli,  no  Bible  locietia,  no  aiylunu,  no  orphan- 
ages, no  religiouA  UteraCure.  Everything  had  to  be  created 
aireab,  and  Chia  vork  waa  pumied  during  the  igtb  century  with 
the  enej^  and  the  eameit  faitb  wblcb  il  cbancteriatic  oC  the 
Hugueuot  cbuactcr. 

At  the  fall  of  the  Empiic  (iBij)  the  reaclka  ot  the  White 
Terror  ona  more  eipoied  the  PnteitaDta  to  outrage,  and  once 
more  a  Dumber  fled  from  petieculioo  and  »ugfal  lafety  in  foreign 
couatrio.  Peace  having  been  estublisbed,  atlenlloD  wai  once 
iDor*  focused  on  reli^oua  qiicatioDt,  and  the  period  vas  marked 
In  PiDtiaiantiim  by  a  nmntkable  awikeoing.  On  all  lida 
churdics  were  buill  and  tchoolt  opened  It  wai  an  epoch  of 
the  greateU  importance,  for  the  church  conceDlnted  iUell  matt 
and  more  on  iti  real  missioo.  During  this  period  were  founded 
Ibe  great  religioui  lodetlea:— Sodtt^  bihlique  (1S19),  SodHt  de 
llnstnictioD  priinatre  (1S10),  Sod^li  dea  traild  (iSii),  Sodttt 
del  miuion*  [iSii).  The  infiuence  of  English  thoughl  on  Ibt 
developmCDI  of  religious  life  was  remarkable,  and  theology  drew 
iti  intpiriiion  from  the  wiitinp  of  Faley,  David  Bogue,  Chalmen, 
Ebcne»r  Erskine.  Robert  and  James  Aleiander  Haldane, 
which  were  translated  into  French.  Later  on  German  theology 
and  the  works  of  Kant,  Ncander  and  Schleiermacher  produced 
a  lar-reacbing  eflecl.  This  was  due  to  the  period  of  pi 
which  had  checked  that  I '      '  

the  i6th  and  17th  centuliei. 

'  Slowly  Protestantism  once  more  look  Its  place  In  the  nadoiuj 
Hie.  Tlie  greatest  names  in  its  history  are  those  of  Guiaot  and 
Cuweri  Adolf  Monod,  with  Alhanasc  Coquerel,  stand  in  the 
front  rank  oE  pulpit  orators.  The  Frolestanls  associated  Ihem- 
•elvei  with  all  the  great  philanthroi»c  worka—Banin  Jules 
Delcssett  founded  uvinp  banks.  Baron  de  StaCl  condemned 
tlavery,  and  all  France  united  to  honour  the  pastor,  Jean 
FttdCric  Oberlin.  But  the  reformers,  if  they  had  no  longer  to 
fear  persecution,  had  still  lo  fight  in  order  to  win  respect  for 
religious  lUxny,  which  was  unceasingly  threatened  by  iheir 

order  to  obtain  justice.  On  the  other  hand  the  old  union  of  the 
reformed  churches  had  ceased  to  eiisl  since  the  revolution  of 
July.  Ecclesiastical  iiiife  broke  out  and  has  never  entirely 
ceaMd.  A  schism  occurred  first  in  1S48,  owing  to  the  refusal  of 
the  synod  to  draw  up  a  profession  of  failb,  the  comLedeGasparin 
and  the  pastor  Fr£d^ric  Monod  seceding  and  founding  the  Union 
del  Eglises  £vangf liques  de  France,  separated  from  the  sUte,  of 
which  later  on  E.  de  Prcssensf  was  to  tiecome  the  most  lamous 
pastor.  Under  the  Second  Empire  (iSsi-tSjo)  the  divisions 
between  the  onhodoi  and  the  Ubcral  thinkers  were  accentuated; 
they  resulted  in  a  scparalion  which  followed  on  the  reassembly  of 
the  national  synod,  authorized  in  1872  by  the  government  of  the 
Tbird  RrpubUc.  The  old  Huguenot  church  was  thus  separated 
into  two  parts,  having  no  other  Unk  than  that  d[  the  Concordat 
of  tSoi  and  each  possessing  its  own  peculiar  organization. 

Ibt  descendants  of  the  Huguenots,  however,  remained  faithful 
10  the  traditions  ol  their  anceston,  and  eitolled  the  great  past 
of  the  French  reform  movement.  Moreover,  in  iSjo  were  held 
the  magnificent  religious  festivals  (0  celebrate  the  third  centenary 
of  the  convocation  of  tfaeir  first  national  synod;  and  when  on 
the  iSlh  of  October  iSS;  they  recalled  ihe  louh  anniveisary 
of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Ihey  were  able  to  assert 
that  the  Huguenots  had  been  the  first  defenders  of  reli^ous 
liberties  in  France.  In  the  early  days  of  the  loih  century  the 
work  of  resioiing  French  Protestantism,  which  bod  been  pursued 
wJih  sieady  perseverance  for  more  Ihan  one  hundred  years, 
showed  great  results.    This  church,  which  in  1B02  had  scarcely 

it  presented  a  striking  array  of  Bible  societies,  missionary 
todeliea,  and  others  for  evangeliul,  educatiooal,  pastoral  and 
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■^■MM  ia  Uimi  Mrmla  it  Ftan  (1  vob.);  1.  Qukk 
SfuMam  (>  vrA,,  LofUHn,  1^).  importint  for  the  irnrdMlirml 
hMory  of  Ffeach  PRKcnutuin ;  D'Huimu,  La  Diiattiiu  ia 
Uimi  tUomtu  it  Pma  (AmKeRUm,  1710);  H.  <le  Rotiu, 
lOmtira  .  .   .  ^trtn  l6tB  (AinMnhm,  l6u):  ]wi  Cliiido, 

£j)  FloMlu  it  PrcUMiH  it  Frr —  ""-■ ■'" "•=— 

whk  note*  by  Fiw '    " 

MtlmttH  (\  voIl,  I , „  . 

it  rnmet  Q  voli.,  Tha  Hwn  16^};  t 

tUa  tMUtft  ii  rUtrmtait  Ffmt  b     

fi^  It  tnitt  amctnaU  la  rtUtim  ptUmi*!  r^ermti,  tedt-IJII 
'  ~~  >i  Doueo,  La  Frtmvl  ptiltmi  in  Ditirt  (i  voU.,  I»n); 
I  Bilid,  Tkt  HanimHi  ami  Hh  Sttoeatiim  ^  Ikt  EHH  ^ 
i.«»j  (1  voh..  New  York). 

Ittb  CnhUT'— Pvynt-  BitMrt  iu  fsUnri  in  DitBt  (1  vob., 
Ilu):  Ol  Coquctd,  Haleinia  Man  in  Dtart  (1  voU..  184I)! 
E.HuF»««i  AntetoeC<Mn,flulwwiSfar«l«iifaJiwiJiifr«<fi(aimnw 
m  FroKi  (1  voli.  1S79);  La  S;iiuia  in  Dtsnt  d  tdIl,  187;); 
A.  Coqnocl, /w>  CiiiiLi  {1869)  i  CaiiR  de  Gebeliu,  Zu  rM/fluoDui 

IMi  CditaiT. — Du  fnKfUiiiiliscJlc  Ctriika  FranlnidU  (2  vub.^ 
lM)l'<i<'wvidcRiilMut  iSqi,  deSouUcriSiT.ikDePnt  iSGi, 
(1878):  ^rnja  fruUilaiil  de  Fnnk  Fuiui  (iKo-lSu);  XnfKii 
•HMtf*  pnUiiail  de  GunUer  [i«9]-i9(>T):  Boiler,  Uiilm  in 
Symtit  it  1S71  (3  voU.)  1  Fnnk  Punux,  Ltt  tEmra  in  fnlBbuitumi 
A«<au  on  Jt/X-  »U(.  See  tLv  CuuuRDS,  Cuviv,  Edict  qt 
KufTn.  IF.  Pi.) 

HUOUn.  CUnm  (1351-1907),  FreDch  poet  and  udiliit, 
wu  boTnat  Meoerba  In  Vuuduie  on  the  jrd  o[  November  1S51. 
He  itudied  lor  the  ptiatbood,  but  did  not  tike  oiden.  for 
tatat  revidutloaiiy  utidci  in  the  locil  pipcn  of  MineOla 
o  thm  yein'  ii      '  '        ^ 


t  (iSje-iBgi),   Britlih  p 


fine  of  6000  fnno.    In  1877  be  fought  1  dud  i 

hia  idvertuy,  1  rivil  jounuliit.  Elected  dcputjr  I 

in  the  lenenl  electioci  of  iSSi,  he  vu  it  thit  I 

leprwenWive  of  the  Sodiliit  puty  is 

n-clected  in  1SS5,  ind  in  1S93  bcamc  one  of  the  depuliet  for 

Full,  retiining  fau  (eat  uatn  190IS.    Hedkdontlie  iilhof  June 


1907. 

Hit  poemi,  noveli  ind  d 
vitality. 

Hit  priucipa]  wocId  are ;  - 


oedica  an  full  of  wit  and 


shiKi  it  prinm  (1875),  wiittea  dnrinc 
:  (1B81)!  /«r.  it  owtal  (iMj);  mni 
liaiami  PhaUim  (lUj)  and  UinnnF 


_  , Jt  (1888)  I 

mnud  it  DanUn  (1S88). 

HUICROL  (pranaunced  Veetchol — 1  corruption  of  the  nitire 
■iimeriiM»aarV>r<inia,doctonarhea]en),aIiibeafHeiican 
IndJapt  livinf  In  1  mountiinoui  region  on  the  eaitem  aide  of  the 
Cbapalaftana  river,  Jaiiaco.  Huichol  tradition  aMijpia  the  »uib 
aa  their  place  of  origin.  Their  name  of  "  healen  "  a  doerved, 
for  about  one-fourth  of  the  men  are  Shanuni.  The  Huicholi  ue 
in  much  the  lame  lodal  condition  aa  at  the  time  of  the  Aattfc 
empire.     They  were  conmiered  by  the  Spaniiida  in  1 

For  full  dacfigtioo  of  Itie  pr-' ^  -'-'-  ■--■ 


LpIMO  of  toe  people . 


HDI1ZIIOF0CHTU,  the  lupreme  being  In  iht  Tdiglont  ol 
indent  Meiico,  and  a*  1  ipecialized  deity,  the  god  of  war.    He 

via  the  mythic  leader  and  chief  divinity  of  the  Aiteci,  domlnanl 
tribe  of  the  Nahua  nation.  Ai  1  humming-bird  HuiteilopochUi 
wia  alleged  to  have  ltd  the  Aiieci  toinewbome.  K  B.  Tylat 
{Primilite  Cullnri,  4ih  ed.,  voL  IL  p.  30;)  cilia  him  an  "In- 
extricable compound  panhenogeneiic  ddty ";  and  finds,  in 
the  fad  that  bit  chief  festival  [when  his  paste  idol  was  shot 
thmugb  with  an  arrow,  and  afteraarda  eaten)  was  at  the  winter 
solstice,  ground  far  believing  (hai  be  wia  at  first  a  nature-god, 
wboic  life  and  destb  were  connecled  with  (he  year's,  Hia  idol 
wii  a  huge  block  of  basalt  (still  thought  to  be  preserved  in  Meiico), 
on  one  side  of  which  he  is  sculptured  in  hideoui  form,  adorned  with 
the  f  ealhels  of  the  humming-bird.  The  ceremonies  of  hia  wonhip 
were  of  the  most  bloodthirsty  character,  and  hundreds  of  human 
licings  were  murdered  annually  before  his  shrine,  their  limbs 
being  eaten  by  bit  worshippers.  Wben  his  temple  was  dedicated 
in  i486  it  is  traditionally  reported  that  70,000  people  were  killed. 

I  HDUIA.  in  Teutonic  mythology,  goddesi  of  marriage.  She 
waa  a  beneficenl  deity,  the  patroness  and  guardian  of  all  maidens 
.(see  Bikcbta). 


ntered  King^ 

■pilil,  |>eeDmin|  lULC.S.  la  1851.  In  the  Crimean  War  hs 
lunteeted,  and  waa  ipptdnted  (1855}  aaditant-iuipDn  at 
lyina  and  lubteqnently  at  SebastopoL    On  returning  hone 

became  medical  tutor  U  his  old  hoqiltal,  was  elected  F.R.C.S. 

i8s7,  and  aflerwiidi  asdnant-aurBeiHi  to  the  Royal  Oph- 
■Imlc  Hoqdtal,  Hooifidds  (iSj;),  and  lurgeon  (iS6S-iSgo). 

ich  ot  hii  more  imponaut  luigical  work  wai  -"""r'-iW 
a  skin  11  an  apentot  waa  widely  known:  be  waa  an  excellent 
aenl  mifKHi,  but  mada  b!*  qieciai  mark  aa  an  ophthil- 
do^t,  wbilt  ai  a  geolofiU  he  attained  a  European  rqnitatioD. 
s  waa  elected  F.R.S.  in  1867  fait  Ui  icteirchea  on  the  anitocay 
d  phyiialogy  of  the  Ttdna  in  man  and  the  kiwei  i-fnali. 
rticulai^'  tbj  leptOtL  He  lubaequmtly  devoted  ill  Us  van 
le  to  geoloKy  and  e^iedaPy  to  the  bXBle  nptilia,  describing 
my  temalu  ol  Dinoiann,  I0  out  knowledge  of  which  as  wcH  «■ 
other  Saoifana  be  largdy  conliibutBd.  In  1887  the  WoUastoa 
xial  WIS  awuded  to  Um  by  the  Geolotfcai  Sodety  of  London. 
1  WIS  pittidentot  both  the  Ceolotfeal  and  PatholcgfcalSodetk* 
igtj,  and  presideBt  ol  the  Kcyal  CoOege  of  Surgeons  fran 
Si  untH  his  death.  He  wu  a  man  with  a  wide  tinge  of  know- 
Ige  not  only  ol  sdenrc  but  of  literature  and  art.  He  died  In 
ndon  «i  the  igth  of  February  iBgi. 

HULI,  lUAC  (1775-1841),  (ommodore  hi  the  U.S.  navy,  WM 
m  It  Derby  in  Connecticut  on  the  gth  of  Uarch  17;].  H* 
mt  to  sea  young  In  the  merchant  serrice  and  waa  In  "" "-^^"^ 
■  vessel  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  In  1798  be  wsa  appcdnted 
utenant  in  the  neiriy  organlied  U.S.  navy.  From  1805  to 
sj  he  served  In  the  tquadioa  tent  to  chutlie  the  Barbaiy 
vtes  as  commander  of  tha  "  Ente^iHae,"  but  waa  transferred 
the  "  Argus  "  in  November  of  i8oj.  When  the  War  ef  i8is 
ikeoulhewaicaptalnof  tbeU.;.frigate"ConsIltulioa"  (44), 
d  was  on  a  mission  to  Europe  carrying  specie  fat  the  payment 
a  debt  In  Holland.  The  "  Constituti^  "  was  shadowed  by 
itiih  men-of-war,  but  was  not  attacked.  In  July  of  that  year, 
wevcr,  he  was  pursued  by  a  squadron  of  Blitilh  vesMJt,  and 
aped  by  good  seamanship  and  the  fine  sailing  qualities  of  the 
[institution."  He  was  to  have  been  superseded,  but  put  to  seA 
fore  the  officer  who  wag  to  have  relieved  bim  arrived — an  action' 
lich  might  have  been  hit  ruin  if  he  had  not  ■<gnBti>*H  hu  ^uise 
the  capture  of  the  British  filgtte  "  Cuetrifae  "  (38).  Captain 
dl  had  been  cruiling  oil  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  andlheengige- 
■M,  which  took  place  on  the  igth  of  August,  was  fought  south 
the Gnnd Bank.  The"  Couttituiioti"wasafineshipof  15]] 
u,  oritfnally  designed  for  a  two-decker,  but  cut  down  to  a 
gate.  The"  Gueiriire  "  wasof  tool  tons  and  very  ill-msnned, 
lile  the  "  Constitution  "  had  a  ch^ce  crew.  The  British  thip 
a  easily  overpowered.  Hull  recdved  a  gold  medal  for  the 
pture  ot  the  "  Cuertifae,"  but  had  no  further  opportunity  ct 
ilinclion  in  the  war.  After  the  peace  he  held  a  variety  of 
mmands  at  tea,  and  waa  a  naval  commissioner  from  1815  to 
17.  He  had  a  high  reputation  in  the  United  Stales  navy  for 
ictical  seamanship.  He  died  at  Fhiladclphii  on  tlie  ijtb  (^ 
bruaiy  184]. 

HULL,  a  dty  (187J)  and  railway  Junction  of  IIm  province  ol 
lebec,  Canada,  and  the  capital  of  Wright  county,  opposite  the 
y  of  Ottawa.  Pop.  (looi)  13,988.  The  magnificent  water- 
wer  of  the  Chaudibe  Falls  of  the  Ottawa  ia  utilized  for  the 

nnecling  Hun  with  OtUwa  and  Aylmer,  and  a  number  of  large 
w-milla,  pulp,  paper  and  match  manufactories.     Hull  hia  gone 
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The  dty  is  governed  by  a  council  composed  of  a  mayor  and  t  wdve 
aldermen  elected  annually.  Champlain  was  the  first  white  man 
to  set  foot  on  the  site  of  Hull,  but  long  before  he  came  it  was  a 
favourite  meeting-place  for  the  Indians^  Later  it  became  familiar 
to  explorers  and  fur-traders  as  the  foot  of  the  Chaudidre  portage, 
and  many  a  canoe  has  been  carried  shoulder  high  over  the  site  of 
future  bu^  streets.  Philenjon  Wright,  of  Wobum, Massachusetts, 
was  the  first  man  to  settle  here  in  x8oo.  The  report  he  sent  back 
was  so  favourable  that  a  number  of  other  families  followed  from 
the  same  place  and  .laid  the  foundations  of  the  future  city. 
His  descendant!  have  remained  among  the  substantial  men  of  the 
town. 

HULL  (officially  Kingston-xtfon-Hxtll),  a  dty  and  county 
of  a  dty,  munidpal,  county  and  parliamentary  borough,  and 
se^x>rt  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  at  the  junction 
of  the  river  Hull  with  the'Humber,  aa  m.  from  the  open  sea, 
and  z8i  m.  N.  of  London.  Pop.  (1891)  200,47a;  (1901)  240,359. 
Its  fiiU  name,  not  in  general  use,  is  Kingston-upon-HiiIl.  It 
is  served  by  the  Nordb  Eastern,  Great  Central  and  HuU  & 
Bamsley  railways,  the  prindpal  station  being  Paragon  Street. 
The  town  stands  on  a  level  plain  so  low  as  to  render  embank- 
ments necessary  to  prevent .  inundation.  The  older  portion  is 
completely  enclosed  by  the  Hull  and  Humber  on  the  E.  and  S. 
and  by  docks  on  the  N.  and  W.  Here  are  narrow  Greets  typical 
of  the  medieval  mercantile  town,  though  modem  improvements 
have  destroyed  some  of  them;  and  there  are  a  few  andent  houses. 
In  Holy  Trinity  church  Hull  possesses  one  of  the  largest  English 
parish  churches,  having  an  extreme  length  of  ay  a  ft.  It  is 
cruciform  and  has  a  massive  central  tower.  This  and  the 
transepts  and  choir  are  of  Decorated  work  of  various  dates. 
The  choir  is  largely  constructed  of  brick,  and  thus  affords  an 
unusually  early  example  of  the  use  of  this  material  in  English 
ecdesiastical  architecture.  The  nave  is  Perpendicular,  a  fine 
example  of  the  style.  William  Mason  the  poet  (1735-1797) 
was  the  son  of  a  rector  of  the  parish.  The  church  of  St  Mary, 
Lowgate,  was  founded  in  the  X4th  century,  but  is  almost  wholly 
a  reconstruction.  Modem  churches  are  numerous,  but  of  no 
remarkable  architectural  merit.  Among  public  buildings  the 
town-hall,  in  Lowgate,  ranks  first.  It  was  completed  in  «866, 
but  was  subsequently  extended  and  in  great  part  rebuilt;  it  is 
in  Italian  renaissance  style,  having  a  richly  adorned  facade. 
The  exchange,  in  the  same  street,  was  also  completed  in  x866, 
in  a  less  ornate  Italian  style.  There  are  also  theatres,  a  chamber 
of  commerce,  com  exchange,  market-hall,  custom-house,  and 
the  dock  offices,  a  handsome  Italian  building.  The  prindpal 
intellectual  institution  is  the  Royal  Institution,  a  fine  classical 
building  opened  by  Albert,  prince  consort,  in  1854,  and  con- 
taining a  museum  and  large  library.  It  accommodates  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Sodety.  The  grammar  school  was  founded 
in  i486.  One  of  its  masters  was  Joseph  Milner  (1744-1797), 
author  of  a  history  of  the  Church;  and  among  its  students  were 
Andrew  Marvell  the  poet  (162X-X678)  and  William  Wilber- 
force  the  philanthropist  (1759-1833),  who  is  commemorated 
by  a  column  and  statue  near  the  dock  offices,  and  by  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  house  of  his  birth  in  High  Street.  This  house 
belongs  to  the  corporation  and  was  opened  in  1906  as  the  Wilber- 
force  and  Historical  Museum.  There  are  also  to  be  mentioned 
the  Hull  and  East  Riding  College,  Hymer's  College,  comprising 
classical,  modem  and  junior  departments,  the  Trinity  House 
marine  school  (17 16),  the  Humber  industrial  scho9l  ship 
"  Southampton,"  and  technical  and  art  schools.  Charities  and 
benevolent  foundations  are  numerous.  Trinity  House  is  a 
charity  for  seamen  of  the  merchant  service;  the  building  (1753) 
was  founded  by  the  Trinity  House  Gild  instituted  in  1369,  and 
contains  a  noteworthy  collection  of  paintings  and  a  museum. 
The  Charterhouse  bdongs  to  a  foundation  for  the  supfwrt  of 
the  old  and  feeble,  established  by  Sir  Michad  de  la  Pole,  after- 
wards earl  of  Suffolk,  in  1384.  The  infirmary  was  founded  in 
1782.  Of  the  three  parks,  Pearson  Park  was  presented  by  a 
mayor  of  that  name  in  i860,  and  contains  statues  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort.  A  botanic  garden  was  opened 
iB  S880, 


The  original  harbour  occupied  that  part  of  the  river  Hd 
which  faced  the  old  town,  but  in  1774  an  act  was  passed  far 
forming  a  dock  on  the  site  of  the  old  fortifications  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  HulL  This  afterwards  became  known  as  Queen's 
dock,  and  with  Prince's  and  Humber  dodcs  completes  the  cirde 
round  the  old  town.  The  small  railway  dock  opens  from  Humber 
dock.  East  of  the  Hull  lie  the  Victoria  dock  and  extensive 
timber  ponds,  and  west  of  the  Humber  dock  basin,  pamUel  to 
the  Humber,  is  Albert  dock.  Others  are  the  Alescandra,  St 
Andrew's  and  fish  docks.  The  total  area  of  the  docks  is  about 
x86  acres,  and  the  owning  companies  are  the  North  Eastern  and 
the  Hull  fr  Bamsley  railways.  The  ports  of  Hull  and  Goole 
{q.v.)  have  been  administrativdy  combined  since  x888,  the 
conservancy  of  the  river  being  under  the  Humber  Conservancy 
Board.  HuU  is  one  of  the  prindpal  shipping  ports  for  the  manih 
factures  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancai^ilre,  and  has  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  coal-fidds  of  the  West  Riding.  Large  quantities 
of  grain  are  imported  from  Rusaa,  America,  &c,  and  of  xxaAta 
from  Norway  and  Sweden.  Iron,  fish,  butter  and  fruit  are  amoig 
other  prindpal  imports.  The  port  was  an  tzAy  seat  of  the  whale 
fisheries.  Of  passenger  steamship  services  from  HuU  the  prindpal 
are  those  to  the  Norwegian  ports,  which  are  greatly  frequented 
during  the  summer;  these,  with  others  to  the  ports  of  Sweden^ 
&&,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  large  shipping  firm  of  Thomas  Wiboii 
&  Ca  A  ferry  serves  New  HoUand,  on  the  Lincolnshire  sbofe 
(Great  Central  raUway).  The  prindpal  industries  of  HuU  are 
iron-founding,  shipbuilding  and  engineering,  and  the  maao* 
facture  <A  chemicals,  oU-ttke,  colours,  cement,  paper,  starcb, 
soap  and  cotton  goods;  and  there  are  tanneries  and  breweries. 

The  parliamentary  borough  returns  three  members,  an  increaic 
from  two  members  in  1885.  HuU  became  the  seat  of  a  suffragaa 
bishop  in  the  diocese  of  York  in  1891.  This  was  a  revival,  at 
the  office  was  in  existence  from  1534  tiU  the  death  of  Edwud 
VL  The  county  borough  was  created  in  x888.  The  dty  is 
governed  by  a  mayor,  x6  aldermen  and  48  coundllon.  Ares, 
8989  acres. 

Tlie  first  mention  of  HuU  occurs  under  the  name  of  Wyke- 
upon-HuU  in  a  charter  of  x  x6o  by  which  Maud,  dauf^ter  of  Hu|)t 
Camin,  granted  it  to  the  monks  of  Meaux,  who  in  x  378  recdv«l 
Ucence  to  hold  a  market  here  every  Thursday  and  a  fair  00  the 
vigil,  day  and  morrow  of  Holy  Trinity  and  twdve  foUovii^ 
days.  Shortly  afterwards  Edward  I.,  sedng  its  value  as  a  poet, 
obtained  the  town  from  the  monks  in  exchange  for  other  lands 
in  Lincolnshire  and  changed  its  name  to  Kingston-upon-HoU. 
To  induce  pec^le  to  settle  here  he  gave  the  town  a  charter 
in  1299.  This  granted  two  weekly  markets  on  Tuesday  and 
Friday  and  a  fair  on  the  eve  of  St  Augustine -lasting  thirty  days; 
it  made  the  town  a  free  borough  and  provided  that  the  khig 
would  send  his  justices  to  deliver  the  prison  when  necessary. 
He  sent  commissioners  in  1303  to  inquire  how  and  where  the 
roads  to  the  "  new  town  of  Kingston-upon-HuU  "  could  best  be 
made,  and  in  13  21  Edward  H.  granted  the  burgesses  lic^ice  to 
endose  the  town  with  a  ditch  and  "  a  waU  of  stone  and  fime.** 
In  the  14th  century  the  burgesses  of  HuU  disputed  the  ri^t  of 
the  archbishop  of  York  to  prisage  of  wine  and  other  liberties 
in  HuU,  which  they  said  bdonged  to  the  king.  The  archbishop 
daimed  under  charters  of  King  iEthebtand  and  Heniy  HI. 
The  dispute,  after  lasting  several  years,  was  at  length  decided 
in  favour  of  the  king.  In  1381  Edward  HI.,  whUe  inspecting 
former  charters,  granted  that  the  burgesses  might  hold  the  boroni^ 
with  fairs,  markets  and  free  customs  at  a  fee-farm  of  £70,  and 
that  every  year  they  might  choose  a  mayor  and  four  baiUffs. 
The  king  in  1440  granted  the  burgesses  Hessle,  North  Ferriby 
and  other  places  in  order  that  they  might  obtain  a  supfdy  of 
fresh  water.  The  charter  also  granted  that  the  above  places 
with  the  town  itself  should  become  the  county  of  the  town  of 
Kingston-upon-HuU.  Henry  VIU.  visited  the  town  in  xS4it 
and  ordered  that  a  castle  and  other  places  of  defence  should  be 
built,  and  Edward  VI.  in  1552  granted  the  manor  to  the  burgesses. 
The  town  was  incorporated  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1576  and  a 
new  charter  was  granted  by  James  11.  in  x688.  I>iiring  the 
dvU  wars  HuU,  althou^  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
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164J  it  stood  ■  liege  of  li 


ibligctl  tbe  SoyaliU 
tnny  10  n(mt  by  openjug  the  iliucct  ud  pladng  the  lurrouiid- 
iof  country  under  water.  Hull  wu  rtpncDted  In  the  pirlu- 
ment  of  ngs  and  baa  tent  members  ever  turn,  aave  tbat  la 
1384  the  burgesses  were  eicmpled  Itom  returning  any  member 
on  account  of  the  expenses  which  they  were  incurring  tbrou^ 
fortifying  Iheir  lown.  Besides  Lhe  fairs  granted  to  the  burgesses 
by  Ed»»fd  I.,  two  others  were  grsjited  by  Chsrle*  II.  In  1(64 
to  Henry  Hildi»rd  who  own«l  properly  in  the  town. 

See  T.  Geal.  AHiuia  RirlodMni  Hidiini  (York.  I73S,  tc- 
prinled  1B69I1  G,  Kadley,  ^uiery  4  Uu  Tm  and  CaaUy  sf 
TUntOm-Hpin^HtU  (HuU,  17S8);  C.  Fnac,  ATMwa  i^atiK  Is  On 
E^h  HiOmy  ifOu  Tint  Old  Pun  tf  BmU  ffjnxhm,  1817)1  J.  J. 
Sholun],  Ctmd  and  CttHciM  Bbttry  V  Xtrnffln^pe^S^ 
(London  iBd  Bevrrley,  1)64). 

BOLL  (in  O.Eng.  Mii,  from  Mas,  to  cover,  d.  Ger.  Hallt, 
covEiing),  the  outer  covering,  pod,  or  shell  of  beans,  peas,  &c., 
also  the  enclosing  envelope  of  a  chrysalis.  The  word  may  be  lhe 
same  as  "  hull,  "  meaning  the  body  of  a  ship  without  its  masts  or 
superstructure,  frc,  but  in  this  sense  the  word  is  more  usually 
connected  mth  "  hold."  the  intsior  cargo-carrying  part  of  a 
vessel.  This  word  was  borrowed,  as  a  niutical  tern,  from  the 
Dutch,  kei  (cognate  with  '*  hole  "},  the  d  being  due  to  confusion 
vi(b  "  to  hold,"  "  grasp  "  (O.Eng.  kealdau).  The  meanings  of 
"  iiuU  "  and  *'  hold  "  are  somewhat  far  apart,  aiui  the  closest 
sense  resemblsnce  is  to  tbe  word  "  hulk,"  which  is  not  kBawn  till 
»boui  a  century  iaier. 

HULUH,  JOBM  PTSB  (igi»-iS84},  En^iih  composer  *nd 
tc&cher  of  music,  was  born  at  Worcester  on  tbe  37th  June 
rSii.  He  wss  a  pupil  of  Williun  Honley  from  iSig,  and 
catered  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  18]].  He  wrote  an  opera 
to  words  by  Dickens,  Tkt  Yillagt  Cojuttta,  produced  in  iSjfi; 
Tkc  Barberj  of  Baiion  ia  rS]7,Bnd  TlieOultoiCm  rSjS,  tbe  last 
two  at  Covent  Garden.     From  iSjq,  when  be  went  to  Paris  to 

of  people,  he  identified  himself  with  Wilhem's  system  of  the 
"  fixed  Do,"  and  his  adaptation  of  that  system  was  taught  with 
enonooussuccess  from  184010  r86o.  In  TS47  a  large  building  in 
Long  Acre,  called  St  Martin's  HaH,  was  built  by  subscription 
and  presented  to  Hullah.  It  was  inaugurated  iii  1850  and  hurat 
to  the  ground  in  [860,  a  blow  from  idiich  Hullah  was  long  in 
recovering.  He  had  risked  hi)  all  In  the  maintenance  ol  the 
building,'  and  had  to  begin  the  world  (gala.  A  series  of  lectures 
wasglvenai  tbe  SoyaJ  Institution  in  i(l6i,and  la  tW4  be  lectured 
in  Edioburgb,  but  in  the  following  year  wu  unsuccessful  in  his 
application  for  the  Reid  prolesiorsbip.  He  conducted  concerts 
in  Edinburgh  in  iS6(l  hnd  1SA7,  and  the  concerts  of  the  Royal 
Academy  ol  Music  from  1870  ta  1E7J;  be  had  been  elected  to  tbe 
committee  of  management  in  1869.  In  r87i  he  was  appointed 
by  tbe  Council  of  Education  musical  inspector  of  training  schools 
for  the  United  Kingdom.  la  1878  he  went  abroad  to  report  on 
the  condition  of  musical  education  in  schools,  and  wrote  a  very 
valuable  report,  quoted  in  the  memoir  of  him  published  by  his 
wile  in  1886.  He  was  attacked  by  panilysii  in  tSSo,  and  agalD 
in  i88j.  His  compotitions,  which  remained  pif  ulai  (or  some 
years  after  his  death  ia  1884,  consisted  mainly  ol  ballads;  but 
his  importance  In  the  history  of  ausic  Is  owing  to  his  eierlionl 


ic  ScJ-Fa  s] 

character  of  the  music  which  was  jn  com 
teachers  of  the  system.  White  it  caono 
would  bave  won  more  success  if  be  hai 
Sol-Fa  movement  so  strenuously,  it  mi 
work  was  of  great  value,  for  be  kept 
impressed  upoa  all  who  followed  him 
supreme  necessity  of  mainlaining  tbe 
itudied,  and     ' 


could  n< 
partly  grounded  on  the 
mmon  use  among  the  early 
ot  be  doubled  that  Hullah 
sd  not  opposed  the  Tonic 


usurp  I 


le  place  of  good  muik  c 
which  tbey  couM  be  read. 


"IS.    WILIUH    (i«ji-t69i),    Eo^isb    pbaanlbropist, 
n  in  the  neigfabouibood  ol  Mancbestet,  and  died  on  Ibr 

October  rtgr.  Having  lost  hii  only  Ion  Banastre,  Hulme 
property  [a  trust  to  maintain  "four  eihibiiionen  of  the 
Bortof  bachelor!  lor  [be  qace  of  four  years  "atBiaseDCM 
Oxford.  ThisWBlthebeginningoflheHulmeTrust.  Iti 
t  was  in  Manchester,  and  owing  to  its  Eavounble  situa- 
valuc  InCTcased  rapidly.  Eventually  in  r88i  a  scbema 
iwrt  up  by  the  charily  conunisaiohers,  by  which  (aa 

!io,ooo  a  year  is  devoted  to  maintaining  tbe  Hulmo 
ir  School  in  Manchester  and  to  assisting  other  schools, 
irting  a  tbeohigical  college,  Hulme  Hall,  attached  lo  Uw 
ly  of  Hancbester,  and  to  providio|  a  Dumber  of  scbtdar- 
d  exhibitions  at  Braaenose  CoU^e. 

Ciostoo,  HiJme'i  aatHf  (1B77). 

t  ■  town  of  Gennany,  in  the  Fnusiaii  Rhloe  pcovinct^ 

of  Creleld  and  17  N.W.  of  DUneMoif  by  raiL  Top. 
ijio.  It  baa  two  Roman  Catbolic  churches,  a  synagogue 
sulactures  ol  damask  and  velvet.  In  tbe  nei^bouiboad 
e  is  obtained. 

M,  JOBH  <i7og-r7«o),  Enjjisb  divine,  was  bora — tbo 
f  a  family  ol  nineteen— at  Uiddlewich,  In  Cbeibire,  in 
Entering  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  In  1734,  be 
Bd  ia  1738;  arid  on  taking  orders  (in  1733)  was  presented 
lali  country  curacy.  His  father  having  died  in  r753, 
iccecded  to  his  estates  in  Cheshire,  where,  owing  to  feeble 
be  lived  in  retirement  till  bis  death  in  December  r7go, 
ueitbed  his  esUles  to  Cambridge  Univenily  for  lhe 

of  maintaining  two  divinity  scholars  (£30  a  year  each) 
hn's  College,  of  founding  a  prise  for  a  diverlation,  and  <rf 
ng  the  offices  of  Christian  advocate  and  of  CbrisUan 
r  or  Hulsean  lecturer.  By  a  statute  In  r86o  the  Hulsesa 
rsbip  of  divinity  Has  substituted  for  the  office  of  ChristisD 
c,  and  the  lectureship  was  ccuuidetably  modified.  Tbe 
irie  of  Icclurei  under  the  benefaction  was  delivered  In 
[n  1S30  tbe  Dumber  of  aimual  lectures  or  Bcrmonl  wai 

from  twenty  10  eight;  after  1861  they  were  tortbo' 

to  a  minimum  of  four.  Tlie  annual  value  of  tbe  Hulie 
lent  is  between  £Soo  and  ^900,  of  which  eighl-tenthl 
le  profeiBor  of  divinity  and  one^toith  to  tbe  prise  and 
lip  respectively. 

lount  of  tbe  Hulsean  Icctniea  from  tBw  to  tB^  h  fiTtn  la 
'•  Rclitmu  numilu  «  lit  talk  Cniury,  JU-U8:  amonf 
irers  have  been  Hcniy  AUbrd  (184').  R'  crTreadi  [184]). 
her  Wordiwonh  (1847I.  Charles  Merivale  (1861),  Jamea 
lie  (lS6s).  F.  W,  Farrar  (1B70).  F.  J.  A.  Hon  (1871). 
t  Carpenter  (187S),  W.  Cunningham  (r8Bj),  M.  Cre^|liton 

ICAO,  ■  iniall  city  sod  the  a^dtil  of  a  municipal  district 
snment  ot  the  same  name,  la  Porto  Rico,  46  m.  S.E.  of 
a.  Fop.  (liv))  of  the  dty,  441S;  and  of  the  munlc^ 
l«,31j.  Humacao  is  attractively  situated  near  tbt 
,  g  m.  from  the  port  of  Naguibo  and  a  little  over  G  m. 
own  port  of  Funta  Santiago,  with  which  it  is  connected 
>d  road ;  »  railway  was  under  construction  in  1908,  and 
the  sugar  factories  al  the  department  are  now  connected 
uilh  tbe  port.  The  department  covers  tbe  eastern  end 
stand  and  includes  all  tbe  islands  oS  its  coast,  among 
re  Culebra  and  Vieques;  the  former  (pop.  in  1899,  T04) 

r  ia  jr  m.  long  by  G  m.  wide  and  iil  rSgg  bad  a  population 
1 6000.  Grazing  is  the  prindpal  industry,  but  sugar-cane, 
and  fruit  are  cultivated.     There  are  valuable  forests 

crvation  under  the  name  of  the  Luquillo  forest  reserve. 
.0  was  incorporated  as  a  dty  in  rSgg.  It  suffered  severely 
burricane  of  1B9S,  the  damage  not  baving  been  fully 
as  late  as  r^oS. 

IHB  SDCIKTY.  HOTAL  TUi  society  was  founded  [n 
I  in  r774  for  tbe  purpose  of  rendering  "first  aid"  iocaset 
ning  and  for  ratoring  life  by  arliGdal  means  to  tlwM 
tly    drowoed.     Dr    WiUiam    Hawes    Ciii4-i8h&\,  Vh 
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EngUih  physician,  became  known  in  1773  for  his  e^orts  to 
convince  the  public  that  persons  apparently  dead  from  drowning 
might  in  many  cases  be  resuscitated  by  artificial  means.  For  a 
year  he  paid  a  reward  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  any  one  bringing 
him  a  body  rescued  bom  the  water  within  a  reasonable  time  of 
immersion.  Dr  Thomas  Cogan  (x 736-18x8)1  another  English 
physician,  who  had  become  interested  in  the  same  subject  during 
a  stay  at  Amsterdam,  inhere  was  instituted  in  1767  a  society  for 
preservation  of  life  from  accidents  in  water,  joined  Hawes  in  his 
crusade.  In  the  summer  of  1774  each  <^  them  brought  fifteen 
friends  to  a  meeting  at  the  Chapter  G)ffee-house,  St  Paul's 
Churchyard,  when  the  Royal  Humane  Society  was  founded. 
The  society,  the  chief  offices  of  which  are  at  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
London,  has  upwards  of  380  dep6ts  throughout  the  kingdom, 
supplied  with  llife-saving  apparatus.  The  chief  and  earliest  of 
these  dep6ts  is  the  Receiving  House  in  Hyde  Park,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Serpentine,  which  was  built  in  1794  on  a  site  granted 
by  George  III.  Boats  and  boatmen  are  kept  to  render  aid  to 
bathers,  and  in  the  winter  ice-men  are  sent  round  to  the  different 
skating  grounds  in  and  around  London.  The  society  distributes 
money-rewards,  medals,  clasps  and  testimonials,  to  those  who 
save  or  attempt  to  save  drowning  people^  It  further  recognizes 
"  all  cases  of  exceptional  bravery  in  rescuing  or  attempting  to 
rescue  persons  from  asphyxia  in  mines,  wells,  blasting  furnaces, 
or  in  sewers  where  foul  gas  nmy  endanger  liffe"  It  further 
awards  prizes  for  swimming  to  public  schools  and  training  ships. 
Since  1873  the  Stanhope  gold  medal  has  been  awarded  "  to 
the  case  exhibiting  the  greatest  gallantry  during  the  year." 
During  the  year  1905  873  persons  were  rewarded  for  saving  or 
attempting  to  save  947  lives  from  drowning.  The  society  is 
maintained  by  private  subscriptions  and  bequests.  Its  motto 
is  LaUat  scirUittula  forsant  "  a  small  spark  may  perhaps  lie  hid." 
(See  also  Drownino  and  Life-Saving.) 

HUMANISM  (from  Lat.  humanus,  human,  coimected  with 
iomp,  mankind),  in  general  any  system  of  thought  or  action 
which  assigns  a  predominant  interest  to  the  affairs  of  men  as 
compared  with  the  supernatural  or  tne  abstract  The  term  is 
specially  applied  to  that  movement  of  thought  which  in  western 
Europe  in  the  x  5th  century  broke  through  the  medieval  traditions 
of  scholastic  theology  and  philosophy,  and  devoted  itself  to 
the  rediscovery  and  direct  study  of  the  ancient  classics.  This 
movement  was  essentially  a  revolt  against  intellectual,  and 
especially  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  is  the  parent  of  all 
modem  developments  whether  intdlectual,  scientific  or  sodal 
(see  Renaissance).  The  term  has  also  been  applied  to  the 
philosophy  of  Comte  in  virtue  of  its  insistence  on  the  dignity 
of  humanity  and  its  refusal  to  find  in  the  divine  anything 
external  or  superior  to  mankind,  and  the  same  tendency  has  had 
marked  influence  over  the  development  of  modem  Christian 
theology  which  indines  to  obliterate  the  old  orthodox  conception 
of  the  separate  existence  and  overlordship  of  God.  The  narrow 
sense  of  the  term  survives  in  modem  imiversity  terminology. 
Thus  in  the  University  of  Oxford  the  curriculum  known  as 
LiUerae  Humaniores  ("  Humane  Literature  ")  consists  of  Latin 
and  Greek  literature  and  philosophy,  m,  of  the  "  arts,"  often 
described  in  former  times  as  the  "polite  letters."  In  the 
Scottish  universities  the  professor  of  Latin  is  called  the  professor 
of  "  humanity."  The  plural  "  humanities  "  is  a  generic  term 
for  the  classics.  In  ordinary  language  the  adjective  "  humane" 
is  restricted  to  the  sense  of  "  kind-hearted,"  "  unselfish  ":  the 
abstract  "  humanity  "  has  this  sense  and  also  the  sense  of  "  that 
which  pertains  to  mankind  "  derived  in  this  case  with  the 
companion  adjective  "  human." 

HUMANITARIANS,  a  term  appUed  (i)  to  a  school  of  theologians 
who  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  hold  an  extreme 
view  of  the  person  of  Christ  as  simply  human.  The  adoption 
of  this  position  by  men  like  Nathaniel  Lardner,  Joseph  Priestley 
and  Theophilus  Lindsey  in  the  middle  of  the  i8th  century 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  first  definitely  organized  Unitarian 
churches  in  England.  (3)  It  is  also  applied  to  those  who 
believe  in  the  perfectibility  of  man  apart  from  superhuman  aid, 
isJly  those  who  follow  the  teaching  oi  Pitne  Lexo\ix.  (a-«.V 


The  name  is  also  sometimes  given  to  the  PositiviBts,  and, 
in  a  more  general  sense,  to  persons  whose  chief  prindpk 
of  action  is  the  desire  to  preserve  others  from  pain  and 
discomfort. 

HUMATUN  (X50S-1556),  Mogul  emperor  of  Ddhi,  succeeded 
his  father  Baber  in  India  in  1530,  while  his  brother  Kamran 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Kabul  and  Lahore.  Humayua 
was  thus  left  in  possession  of  his  father's  recent  conquests, 
which  were  in  dispute  with  the  Indian  Afghans  under  Sher  Shah, 
governor  of  Ben^  After  ten  years  of  fighting,  Humayun  was 
driven  out  of  India  and  compelled  to  flee  to  Persia  through  the 
desert  of  Sind,  where  his  famous  son,  Akbar  the  Great,  was  bcva 
in  the  petty  fort  of  Umarkot  (1542).  Sher  Shah  was  killed  at 
the  storming  of  Kalinjar  (1545),  and  Huma3run,  returm'ng  to 
India  with  Akbar,  then  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  defeated  the 
Indo-Afghan  army  and  reoccupied  Delhi  (1555).  India  thus 
passed  again  from  the  Afghans  to  the  Moguls,  but  six  mraths 
afterwards  Humayun  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  the  parapet  of  his 
palace  (1556)1  leaving  his  kingdom  to  Akbar.  The  tomb  of 
Humayunisone  of  the  finest  Mogul  monuments  in  the  nci^hoar- 
hood  of  Delhi,  and  it  was  here  that  the  last  of  the  Mc^ula,  Bahadur 
Shah,  was  captured  by  Major  Hodson  in  185*7. 

HUMBER,  an  estuary  on  the  east  coast  of  'England  fonoed 
by  the  rivers  Trent  and  Ouse,  the  northern  shore  bdooginc 
to  Yorkshire  and  the  southern  to  Lincolnshixe.  The  junctkn 
of  these  two  important  rivers  is  near  the  village  of  Fazfleet,  from 
which  point  the  course  of  the  Humber.runs  £.  for  x8  m.,  and 
then  S.E.  for  x  9  m.  to  the  North  Sea.  The  total  area  dr^nii^ 
to  the  Humber  is  9293  sq.  m.  The  width  of  the  estuary  is  x  m. 
at  the  head,  gradually  widening  to  3}  ol  at  8  m.  above  the 
mouth,  but  here,  with  a  great  shallow  bay  on  the  Yoricshire 
side,  it  increases  to  8  m.  in  width.  The  seaward  bom  of  this 
bay,  however,  is  formed  by  a  luurrow  protruding  bank  of  sand 
and  stones,  thrown  up  by  a  southward  current  along  the  York* 
shire  coast,  and  kxK>wn  as  Spurn  Head.  This  reduces  the  width 
of  the  Humber  mouth  to  si  m.  Except  where  the  Humber  cuts 
through  a  low  chalk  ridge,  between  iXMrth  and  south  Tembjt 
dividing  it  into  the  Wolds  of  Yorkshire  and  of  Linoolnshiie,  the 
shores  and  adjacent  lands  are  nearly  flat.  The  water  is  muddy; 
and  the  course  for  shipping  cox^derably  i^ceeds  in  length  the 
distances  given  above,  by  reason  of  the  numerous  shoals  it  is 
necessary  to  avoid.  The  course  is  carefiilly  buoyed  and  lifted, 
for  the  Humber  is  an  important  highway  of  commerce,  having 
on  the  Yorkshire  bank  the  great  port  of  Hull,  and  on  the  Lincdn- 
shire  bank  that  of  Grimsby,  while  Goole  lies  on  the  Ouse  a  httk 
above  the  junction  with  the  Trent.  Canals  coimect  with  the 
great  manufacturing  district  of  South  Yorkshire,  and  the  Trent 
opens  up  wide  commimications  with  the  Midlands.  The  phe»>' 
menon  of  the  tidal  bore  is  sometimes  seen  on  the  Hurnb^.  The 
action  of  the  river  upon  the  flat  Yorkshire  shore  towards  the 
mouth  alters  the  shore-line  constantly..  Many  ancient  villsges 
have  disappeared  entirely,  notably  Raveospur  or  Ravenscr, 
once  a  port,  represented  in  parliament  under  Edward  I.,  and  the 
scene  of  the  landing  of  Bolingbroke,  afterwards  Henry  IV.,  in 
1399.  Soon  after  this  the  town,  which  lay  inunediatdy  inside 
Spurn  Point,  must  have  been  destroyed. 

HUMBERT,  RANIERI  CAtlLO  BMANUELB  GIOVARIl 
MARIA  FEROINANDO  EUGBNIO,  King  of  Italy  (i844>x9oo), 
son  of  Victor  Emmanuel  IL  and  of  Adelaide,  archduchess  of 
Austria,  was  bom  at  Turin,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinis, 
on  the  14th  of  March  X844.  His  educarion  was  entrusted  to 
the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time,  amongst  others  to  Massimo 
d'Azeglio  and  Pasquale  Stonislao  MandnL  Entering  the  army 
on  the  14th  of  March  1858  with  the  rank  of  captain,  he  was  prcsral 
at  the  battle  of  Solferino  in  1859,  and  in  x866  commanded  a 
division  at  Custozza.  Attacked  by  the  Austrian  cavalry  near 
Villafranca,  he  formed  his  troops  into  squares  and  drove  the 
assailants  towards  Sommacampagna,  remaining  himsdf  through* 
out  the  action  in  the  square  most  exposed  to  attadt.  With  Bixio 
he  covered  the  retreat  of  the  Italian  army,  receiving  the  gold 
medal  for  valour.  On  the  21st  of  April  1868  be  married  his 
cousin,  Margherita  Teresa  Giovanna,  princess  of  Savoy*  daugjhttr 
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of  the  duke  of  Genoa  (bom  at  Turin  on  the  30th  of  November 
X85X).  On  the  nth  of  November  1869  Margherita  gave  birth 
to  Victor  Emmanuel,  prince  of  Naples,  afterwards  Victor 
Emmanuel  III.  of  Italy.  Ascending  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
his  father  (9th  January  1878),  Humbert  adopted  the  style 
"  Humbert  I.  of  Italy  "  instead  of  Humbert  IV.,  and  consented 
that  the  remains  of  his  father  should  be  interred  at  Rome  in 
the  Pantheon,  and  not  in  the  royal  mausoleum  of  Superga  (see 
Cuspi).  Accompanied  by  the  premier,  Cairoli,  he  b^gan  a 
tour  of  the  provinces  of  his  kingdom,  but  on  entering  Naples 
(November  17,  1878),  amid  the  acclamations  of  an  immense 
crowd,  was  attacked  by  a  fanatic  named  Passanante.  The  king 
warded  off  the  blow  with  his  sabre,  but  Cairoli,  in  attempting 
to  defend  him,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh.  The  would-be 
assassin  was  condemned  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was  by  the 
king  commuted  to  one  of  penal  servitude  for  life.  The  occurrence 
upset  for  several  years  the  health  of  Qaetn  Margherita.  In 
x88x  King  Humbert,  again  accompanied  by  Cairoli,  resumed 
his  interrupted  tour,  and  visited  Sialy  and  the  southern  Italian 
provinces.  In  1882  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  national 
mourning  for  Garibaldi,  whose  tomb  at  Caprera  he  repeatedly 
visited.  When,  in  the  autumn  of  1883,  Verona  and  Venetia 
were  inundated,  he  hastened  to  the  spot,  directed  salvage  opera- 
tions, and  provided  large  sums  of  money  for  the  destitute. 
Similarly,  on  the  aSth  of  July  1883,  he  hurried  to  Ischia,  where 
an  earthquake  had  engulfed  some  5000  persons.  Countermand- 
ing the  order  of  the  minister  of  public  works  to  cover  the  ruins 
with  quicklime,  the  king  prosecuted  salvage  operations  for  five 
days  k>nger,  and  personally  saved  many  victims  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life.  In  1884  he  visited  Busca  and  Naples,  where 
cholera  was  raging,  helping  with  money  and  advice  the  numerous 
sufferers,  and  raising  Uie  spirit  of  the  population.  Compared 
with  the  reigns  of  his  grandfather,  Charles  Albert,  and  of  his 
father,  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  reign  of  Humbert  was  tranquil. 
Scrupulously  observant  of  constitutional  principles,  he  followed, 
as  far  as  practicable,  parliamentary  indications  in  his  choice 
of  premiers,  only  one  of  whom — Rudini — was  drawn  from  the 
Conservative  nmks.  In  foreign  policy  he  approved  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and,  in  repeated  visits  to 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  established  and  consolidated  the  pact. 
Towards  Great  Britain  his  attitude  was  invariably  cordial,  and 
he  considered  the  Triple  Alliance  imperfect  unless  supplemented 
by  an  Anglo-Italian  naval  entente.  Favourably  diq;)osed  towards 
the  policy  of  colonial  expansion  inaugurated  in  1885  by  the 
occupation  of  Massawa,  he  was  suspected  of  aspiring  to  a  vast 
empire  in  north-east  Africa,  a  suspicion  which  tended  somewhat 
to  diminish  his  popularity  after  the  disaster  of  Adowa  on  the 
ist  of  March  1896.  On  the  other  hand,  his  popularity  was 
enhanced  by  the  firmnte  of  his  attitude  towards  the  Vatican, 
as  exemplified  in  his  telegram  declaring  Rome  "  intangible  " 
(September  30,  x 886),. and  affirming  the  permanence  of  the 
ItaUan  possession  of  the  Eternal  City.  Above  all  King  Humbert 
was  a  soldier,  jealous  of  the  honour  and  prestige  of  the  army 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  promoted  a  duel  between  his  nephew, 
the  count  of  Tiirin,  and  Prince  Henry  of  Orleans  (August  X5, 
1897)  on  account  of  the  aspersions  cast  by  the  latter  upon  Italian 
arms.  The  claims  of  King  Humbert  upon  popular  gratitude 
and  affection  were  enhanced  by  his  extraordinary  munificence, 
which  was  not  merely  displayed  on  public  occasions,  but  directed 
to  the  relief  of  innumerable  private  wants  into  which  he  had 
made  personal  inquiry.  It  has  been  calculated  that  at  least 
£100,000  per  annum  was  expended  by  the  king  in  this  way.  The 
regard  in  which  be  was  universally  held  was  abundantly  demon- 
strated on  the  occasion  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  his  life 
made  by  the  anarchist  Acdarito  near  Rome  on  the  22nd  of 
April  1897,  and  still  more  after  his  tragic  assassination  at 
Monza  by  the  anarchist  Bresd  on  the  evening  of  the  29th 
of  July  1900.  Good-humoured,  active,  tender-hearted,  some- 
what fatalistic,  but,  above  all,  generous,  he  was  spontaneously 
called  "  Humbert  the  Good."  He  was  buried  in  the  Pantheon 
in  Rome,  by  the  side  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  on  the  9th  of 
August  190a  (H.  W.  S.) 


HUMBOLDT,  PRIBDRICH  BEfHRICH  ALBZAXDDU  Bakon 
VON  (X769-X859),  German  xutturalist  and  traveller,  was  bom  at 
Beriin,  on  the  X4th  of  September  1769.  His  father,  who  was  a 
major  in  the  Prussian  army,  belonged  to  a  Pomeranian  family 
of  consideration,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  services  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War  with  the  post  of  royal  chamberlain.  He 
married  in  X766  Maria  Elizabeth  von  Colomb,  widow  of  Baron 
von  Hollwede,  and  had  by  her  two  sons,  of  whom  the  younger 
is  the  subject  of  this  article.  The  childhood  of  Alexander  von 
Humboldt  was  not  a  promising  one  as  r^afds  either  health  or 
intellect.  His  characteristic  tastes,  however,  soon  displayed 
themselves;  and  from  his  fancy  for  collecting  and  labelUng 
plants,  shells  and  insects  he  received  the  playful  title  of  "  the 
little  apothecary."  The  care  of  his  education,  on  the  unexpected 
death  of  his  father  in  X779,  devolved  upon  his  mother,  who 
discharged  the  trust  with  constangr  and  judgment.  Destined 
for  a  political  career,  he  studied  finance  during  six  months  at  the 
univexsity  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder;  and  a  year  later,  April  25, 
1789,  he  matriculated  at  Gdttingen,  then  eminent  for  the  lectures 
of  C.  G.  Heyne  and  J.  F.  Blumenbach.  His  vast  and  varied 
powers  were  by  this  time  fully  developed;  and  during  the  vaca* 
tion  of  X789  he  gave  a  fair  earnest  of  his  future  periormances  in 
a  scientific  excursion  up  the  Rhine,  and  in  the  treatise  thence 
issuing,  Minerahgiscke  Beobacktungen  Uber  einige  Basalte  am 
Rhein  (Brunswick,  1790).  His  native  passion  for  distant  travel 
was  confirmed  by  the  friendship  formed  by  him  at  Gdttingen  with 
George  Forster,  Heyne's  son-in-law,  the  distinguished  companion 
of  Oiptain  Cook's  second  voyage.  Henceforth  his  studies,  Hthkh 
his  rare  combination  of  parts  enabled  him  to  render  at  once 
multifarious,  n^Jid  and  profound,  were  directed  with  extra- 
ordinary insight  and  perseverance  to  the  purpose  of  prqsaring 
himself  for  his  distinctive  calling  as  a  scientific  explorer.  With 
this  view  he  studied  commerce  and  foreign  languages  at  Hamburg, 
geology  at  Freiberg  under  A.  G.  Werner,  anatomy  at  Jena  unda 
J.  C.  Loder,  astronomy  and  the  use  of  sdentific  instruments 
under  F.  X.  von  Zach  and  J.  G.  KOhler.  His  researches  into 
the  v^etation  of  the  mines  of  Freiberg  led  to  the  publication 
in  X793  of  his  Florae  PHbergensis  Specimen;  and  the  results  of  a 
prolonged  course  of  experiments  on  the  phenomena  of  muscular 
irritability,  then  recently  discovered  by  L.  Galvani,  were  con- 
tained in  his  Versucke  Uber  die  gereiste  Muskel-  und  Nenenfater 
(Berlin,  1797),  enriched  in  the  French  translation  with  notes  by 
Blumenbach. 

In  X  794  he  was  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  the  famous  Weimar 
coterie,  and  contributed  (June  X795)  to  Schiller's  new  periodical. 
Die  Horen,  a  philosophical  alk^ry  entitled  Die  L^enskroft, 
Oder  der  rkodiscke  Genius.  In  the  summer  of  X790  he  paid  a 
flying  visit  to  England  in  company  with  Forster.  In  X792  and 
X797  he  was  in  Vienna;  in  1795  he  made  a  geological  and  botani- 
cal tour  through  Switzerland  and  Italy.  He  had  obtained  in 
the  meantime  official  employment,  having  been  appointed 
assessor  of  mines  at  Berlin,  February  39,  X792.  Although  the 
service  of  the  state  was  consistently  regarded  by  him  but  as  an 
apprenticeship  to  the  service  of  science,  he  fulfilled  its  duties 
with  such  conspicuous  ability  that  he  not  only  rapidly  rose  to 
the  highest  post  in  his  department,  but  was  besides  entrusted 
with  several  important  diplomatic  missions.  The  death  of  his 
mother,  on  the  X9th  of  November  X796,  set  him  free  to  follow 
the  bent  of  his  gem'us,  and,  finally  severing  his  official  connexions, 
he  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  executing  his  long-cherished 
schemes  of  traveL  On  the  postponement  of  Captain  Baudin's 
proposed  v6yage  of  circumnavigation,  which  he  had  been  officially 
invited  to  accompany,  he  left  Paris  for  Marseilles  with  Aim£ 
Bonpland,  the  designated  botanist  of  the  frxistrated  expedition, 
hoping  to  join  Bonaparte  in  Egypt.  Means  of  tran^)ort,  however, 
were  not  forthcoming,  and  the  two  travellers  eventually  found 
their  way  to  Madrid,  where  the  unexpected  patronage  of  the 
minister  d'Urquijo  determined  them'  to  make  Spanish  America 
the  scene  of  their  explorations. 

Armed  with  powerful  recommendations,  they  saUed  in  the 
"  Pizarro  "  from  Corunna,  on  the  5th  of  June  X799,  stopped  rii 
days  at  Teneriffe  for  the  ascent  of  the  Prak,  and  landed,  on  U 
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x6th  of  July,  at  Camana.  There  Humboldt  observed,  on  the 
night  of  the  x  a- 13th  of  November,  that  remarkable  meteor- 
shower  which  forms  the  starting-point  of  our  acquaintance  with 
the  periodicity  of  the  phenomenon;  thence  he  proceeded  with 
Bonpland  to  Caracas;  and  in  February  1800  he  left  the  coast 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  course  of  the  Orinoco.  This  trip, 
which  lasted  four  months,  and  covered  1725  m.  of  wild  and 
uninhabited  country,  had  the  important  result  of  establishing  the 
existence  of  a  communication  between  the  water-systems  of  the 
Orinoco  and  Amazon,  and  of  determining  the  exact  position  of 
the  bifurcation.  On  the  34th  of  November  the  two  friends  set 
sail  for  Cuba,  and  after  a  stay  of  some  months  regained  the 
mainland  at  Cartagena.  Ascending  the  swollen  stream  of  the 
Magdalena,  and  crossing  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Cordilleras, 
they  reached  Quito  after  a  tedious  and  difficult  journey  on  the 
6th  of  January  1802.  Their  stay  there  was  signalized  by  the 
ascent  of  Pichincha  and  Chimborazo,  and  terminated  in  an 
expedition  to  the  sources  of  the  Amazon  en  rouU  for  Lima. 
At  Callao  Humboldt  observed  the  transit  of  Mercury  on  the  Qth  of 
November,  and  studied  the  fertilizing  properties  of  guano,  the 
introduction  of  which  into  Europe  was  mainly  due  to  his  writings. 
A  tempestuous  sea- voyage  brought  them  to  the  shores  of  Mexico, 
and  after  a  year's  residence  in  that  province,  followed  by  a  short 
visit  to  the  United  States,  they  set  sail  for  Europe  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Delaware,  and  landed  at  Bordeaux  on  the  3rd  of  August 
1804. 

Humboldt  may  justly  be  regarded  as  having  in  this  memorable 
expedition  laid  the  foundation  in  their  larger  bearings  of  the 
sciences  of  physical  geography  and  meteorology.  By  his  delinea- 
tion (in  18x7)  of  "  isothermal  lines,"  he  at  once  suggested  the 
idea  and  devised  the  means  of  comparing  the  climatic  conditions 
of  various  countries.  He  first  investigated  the  rate  of  decrease 
in  mean  temperature  with  increase  of  elevation  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  afforded,  by  his  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  tropical 
storms,  the  earliest  clue  to  the  detection  of  the  more  complicated 
law  governing  atmospheric  disturbances  in  higher  latitudes; 
while  his  essay  on  the  geography  of  plants  was  based  on  the  then 
novel  idea  of  studying  the  distribution  of  organic  life  as  affected 
by  varying  physical  conditions.  His  discovery  of  the  decrease 
in  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator  was  communicated  to  the  Paris  Institute  in  a  memoir 
read  by  him  on  the  7th  of  December  X804,  and  its  importance  was 
attested  by  the  speedy  emergence  of  rival  claims.  His  services  to 
geology  were  mainly  based  on  his  attentive  study  of  the  volcanoes 
of  the  New  World.  He  showed  that  they  fell  naturally  into  linear 
groups,  presumably  corresponding  with  vast  subterranean 
fissures;  and  by  his  demonstration  of  the  igneous  origin  of  rocks 
previously  held  to  be  of  aqueous  formation,  he  contributed 
largely  to  the  elimination  of  erroneous  views. 

The  reduction  into  form  and  publication  of  the  encyclopaedic 
mass  of  materials— scientific,  political  and  archaeological — 
collected  by  him  during  bis  absence  from  Europe  was  now 
Humboldt's  most  urgent  desire.  After  a  short  trip  to  Italy 
with  Gay-Lussac  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  law  of 
magnetic  declination,  and  a  sojourn  of  two  years  and  a  half 
in  his  native  city,  he  finally,  in  the  spring  of  1808,  settled  in 
Paris  with  the  purpose  of  securing  the  sdentlfic  co-operation 
required  for  bringing  his  great  work  through  the  press.  This 
colossal  task,  which  he  at  first  hoped  would  have  occupied  but 
two  years,  eventually  cost  him  twenty-one,  and  even  then  re- 
mained incomplete.  With  the  exception  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
he  was  the  most  famous  man  in  Europe.  A  chorus  of  applause 
greeted  him  from  every  side.  Academies,  both  native  and 
foreign,  were  eager  to  enrol  him  among  their  members.  Frederick 
William  III.  of  Prussia  conferred  upon  him  the  honour,  without 
exacting  the  duties,  attached  to  the  post  of  royal  chamberlain, 
together  with  a  pension  of  2500  thalers,  afterwards  doubled. 
He  refused  the  appointment  of  Prussian  minister  of  public  in- 
struction in  X 8 10.  In  x8i4  he  accompanied  the  allied  sovereigns 
to  London.  Three  years  later  he  was  summoned  by  the  king  of 
Prussia  to  attend  him  at  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Again 
io  the  autumn  of  1822  he  accompanied  the  same  fnonarch  to 


the  congress  of  Verona,  proceeded  thence  with  the  royal  party 
to  Rome  and  Naples,  and  returned  to  Paris  in  the  q>ring  of  1823. 

The  French  capital  he  had  long  regarded  as  his  true  home. 
There  he  found,  not  only  scientific  sympathy,  but  the  soda! 
stimulus  which  his  vigorous  and  healthy  mind  eageriy  6aved. 
He  was  equally  in  his  element  as  the  lion  of  the  salons  and  as  the 
savant  of  the  institute  and  the  observatory.  Thus,  when  at  last 
he  received  from  his  sovereign  a  summons  to  join  his  court  at 
Berlin,  he  obeyed  indeed,  but  with  deep  and  lasting  regret 
The  provincialism  of  his  native  dty  was  odious  to  him.  He  never 
ceased  to  rail  against  the  bigotry  without  religion,  aestheticism 
without  culture,  and  philosophy  without  common  sense,  which 
he  found  dominant  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree.  The  unremitting 
benefits  and  sincere  attachment  of  two  well-meaning  princes 
secured  his  gratitude,  but  could  not  appease  his  discontent.  .\t 
first  he  sought  relief  from  the  "  nebulous  atmo^here  "  of  his 
new  abode  by  frequent  visits  to  Paris;  but  as  years  advanced 
his  excursions  were  reduced  to  accompanying  the  monot<Muras 
"  oscillations  "  of  the  court  between  Potsdam  and  Berlin.  Go 
the  1 2th  of  May  1827  he  settled  permanently  in  the  Prussian 
capital,  where  his  first  efforts  were  directed  towards  the  further- 
ance of  the  science  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  For  many  yean 
it  had  been  one  of  his  favourite  schemes  to  secure,  by  means 
of  simultaneous  observations  at  distant  points,  a  thoroo^ 
investigation  of  the  nature  and  law  of  "  magnetic  aumns  "— 
a  term  invented  by  him  to  designate  abnormal  disturbances 
of  the  earth's  magnetism.  The  meeting  at  Berlin,  on  the  xSth 
of  September  1828,  of  a  newly-formed  scientific  association,  of 
which  he  was  elected  president,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
setting  on  foot  an  extensive  system  of  research  in  combinaiioo 
with  his  diligent  personal  observations.  His  appeal  to  the  Russian 
govenmient  in  1829  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  magnetic 
and  meteorological  stations  across  northern  Asia;  whfle  his 
letter  to  the  duke  of  Sussex,  then  (April  1836)  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  secured  for  the  undertaking  the  wide  basis  of 
the  British  dominions.  Thus  that  scientific  con^iracy  of  nations 
which  is  one  of  the  noblest  fruits  of  modem  civilization  was  by 
his  exertions  first  successfully  organized. 

In  x8xx,  and  again  in  x8x8,  projects  of  Astatic  exi^oration 
were  proposed  to  Humboldt,  first  by  the  Russian,  and  afterwards 
by  the  Prussian  government;  but  on  each  occasion  untoward 
circumstances  interposed,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  entered 
upon  his  sixtieth  year  that  he  resumed  his  early  rdU  of  a  traveller 
in  the  interests  of  science.  Between  May  and  November  1829 
he,  together  with  his  chosen  associates  Gustav  Rose  and  C.  G. 
Ehrenberg,  traversed  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Russian  empire 
from  the  Neva  to  the  Yenesei,  accomplishing  in  twenty-five 
weeks  a  distance  of  9614  m.  The  journey,  however,  though 
carried  out  with  all  the  advantages  afforded  by  the  immediate 
patronage  of  the  Russian  government,  was  too  rapid  to  be 
profitable.  Its  most  important  fruits  were  the  correction  of  the 
prevalent  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  height  of  the  Central- 
Asian  plateau,  and  the  discovery  of  diamonds  in  the  gold-washings 
of  the  Ural — a  result  which  Humboldt's  Brazilian  experiences 
enabled  him  to  predict,  and  by  predicting  to  secure. 

Between  1830  and  1848  Humboldt  was  frequently  employed 
in  diplomatic  missions  to  the  court  of  Louis  Philippe,  with  whom 
he  always  maintained  the  most  cordial  personal  relations. 
The  death  of  his  brother,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  who  eq>ired 
in  his  arms,  on  the  8th  of  April  X836,  saddened  the  later  yean 
of  his  life.  In  losing  him,  Alexander  lamented  that  he  had 
"  lost  half  himself."  The  accession  of  the  crown  prince  as 
Frederick  William  IV.,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  June  X840, 
added  to  rather  than  detracted,  from  his  court  favour.  Indeed, 
the  new  king's  craving  for  his  sodety  became  at  times  so  im- 
portunate as  to  leave  him  only  some  hours  snatched  from  sleep 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  literary  labours. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  man  postpones  to  his  seventy-sixth 
year,  and  then  successfully  executes,  the  crowning  task  of  his 
life.  Yet  this  was  Humboldt's  case.  The  first  two  volumes  of 
the  Kosmos  were  published,  and  in  the  main  composed,  between 
the  years  x84S  and  1847.    The  idea  of  a  work  which  shooki 
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convex,  not  oiily  a  gnphtc  docriptlon,  but  in  iou^itivt 
CODaptlon  of  Ihc  pbyikal  worid — which  ihould  lupport  gencnl 
izfttioD  by  detajji,  and  dignify  detiili  by  gcnenlufttion,  hic 
Boated  before  hii  mind  for  upwards  of  half  a  century.  It  fiial 
took  definite  ahapc  in  a  aet  of  lectura  deUveml  by  him  befon 
the  univeisily  of  Beilin  in  the  winter  of  iSij-iSiS.  Thew 
lecluiei  formed,  as  his  Illcst  biographer  eipreises  it, "  the  carloor 
for  the  great  fresco  of  the  Kctmet."  The  scope  of  tliia  lemarltabli 
woric  may  be  hriedy  described  as  the  representation  of  the  unit) 

tdeals  of  the  iSth  are  sought  lo  be  combined  with  the  eiacl 
identiGc  requirement!  of  the  19th  century.  And,  in  spite  ol 
Inevitahte  ihortcomings,  the  attempt  was  in  an  eminent  degra 
•ttcceaiful.  NevertbelesBi  the  genera]  efiect  of  the  book  a 
tendered  to  aome  eitint  unsatisfactory  by  iu  tendency  to  lob- 
ttilule  the  indefinite  for  the  infinite,  and  thus  to  ignore,  vhik 
il  doe*  not  deny,  the  eiistence  of  a  power  ouuide  and  beyoDd 
Batore.  A  certain  heaviness  of  style,  too,  and  laborious  piclur- 
twjaeneu  of  treatment  make  it  more  impoaing  than  itti«ctiv( 
to  the  general  reader.  But  iti  supreme  and  abiding  value 
coniiits  is  iu  faithful  reflection  of  the  mind  of  a  great  ^fn, 
No  higher  euiogium  can  be  passed  on  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
than  that,  in  attempting,  and  not  unworthily  attempting,  to 
porttay  the  universe,  he  succeeded  still  more  perfectly  in  portray. 

The  lul  decade  of  his  long  life— his  "improbable"  years, 
ai  he  was  accusiomed  to  call  them — was  devoted  (o  the  con- 
linoalion  of  this  work,  of  which  the  third  and  fourth  voluma 
were  published  in  1SJO-1S58,  while  a  fragment  of  a  fifth  appeared 
postbumouily  in  1S61.  In  these  he  sought  lo  £11  up  what  was 
wanting  of  detail  u  to  individual  branches  of  science  in  the 
fweeping  survey  contained  in  the  first  volume.  Notwithstandlrtg 
their  high  separate  value,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  these  additions  were  deformilies.  The 
chancterislic  ides  of  the  work,  10  far  aa  such  a  gigantic  Ides 
•dmiiLcd  ol  literary  bicarporation,  was  completely  developed 
In  its  opening  portions,  and  tbe  allempi  to  convert  it  into  s 
(deniific  encyclopaedia  was  in  truth  to  nullify  its  genenling 
motive.  Humboldt's  remarkable  industry  and  accuracy  were 
never  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  erection  of  Ibis  latest  trophy 
lo  his  genius.  Nor  did  he  rely  entirely  on  hit  own  Ubours. 
He  ow^  much  of  what  he  accomplished  to  his  rare  power  of 
assimilating  the  thoughts  and  availing  himself  of  the  co-operation 
of  olben.  He  wis  not  more  tesdy  to  incur  than  lo  acknowledge 
obligations.  The  notes  to  Kantiit  overflow  with  Uudaloty 
citations,  tbe  current  coin  in  which  he  discharged  his  intellectual 

On  the  i4lh  of  February  1S57  Humboldt  was  atUcked  with 
a  slight  apoplectic  stroke,  which  passed  away  without  leaving 

that  his  slrenglh  tiegan  to  decline,  and  on  the  ensuing  6th  of 
May  he  tranquilly  eipired,  wanting  bui  lii  months  of  completing 
hisninelielh  year.  The  honoun  which  had  been  showered  on  him 
during  lite  followed  him  after  deilh.  His  remains,  previously 
to  being  interred  In  tbe  family  realing-placc  at  Tegel,  were 
conveyed  in  sine  through  the  streets  of  Berlin,  and  received  by 
the  prioce-tegent  with  uncovered  head  at  the  door  of  the 
cathedral.  The  first  centenary  of  his  biKh  wa*  celebrated  on 
Ibe  utb  ol  September  i86g.  with  equal  enlhusiism  in  the  New 
and  Old  Worlds^  and  the  numerous  monuments  erected  in  hu 
honour,  and  newly  explored  regions  called  by  his  name,  bear 


Humboldt 

never  married,  and  seems  to  have  been  at  aU  timet 

more  social  \ 

an  domestic  in  his  tastes.    To  his  brother's  family 

ver,  much  attached;  and  in  his  later  years  the 

somewhat  ar 

itrary  sway  of  an  old  and  faithful  servant  held  him 

in  more  than 

matrimonial  bondage.    By  a  singular  example  of 

weakness,  he 

gift  transfem 

ng  lo  this  man  Seifen  the  absolute  possession  of  his 

entire  prope 

ty.    Il  is  right  to  add  that  no  undue  advantage 
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Hmrnatm  wni  Dcrolkea,  published  in  1800,  had  already  placed 
Urn  in  the  fint  lank  of  authorities  on  aesthetics,  and,  together 
with  his  family  connexions,  had  much  to  do  Ixrith  his  i^pmnt- 
ment  at  Rome;  while  in  the  years  1795  and  1797  he  had  brought 
out  translations  of  several  of  the  odes  of  Pindar,  which  were  held 
in  high  esteem.  On  quitting  his  post  at  Rome  he  was  made 
councillor  of  state  and  minister  of  public  instruction.  He  soon, 
liowever,  retired  to  his  estate  at  Tegel,  near  Berlin,  but  was 
recalled  and  sent  as  ambassador  to  Vienna  in  18x3  during  the 
ezdting  period  which  witnessed  the  closing  struggles  of  the 
French  empire.  In  the  following  year,  as  Prussian  plenipo- 
tentiary at  the  congress  of  Prague,  he  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  in*^"r<ng  Austria  to  unite  with  Prussia  and  Riissia  against 
Fkance;  in  1815  he  was  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  capituktion 
ni  Paris,  and  the  same  year  was  occupied  in  drawing  up  the 
treaty  between  Prussia  and  Saxony,  by  which  the  territory 
ni  the  former  was  largely  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  latter. 
The  next  year  he  was  at  Frankfort  settling  the  future  condition 
€i  Gennany,  but  was  summoned  to  London  in  the  midst  of  his 
work,  and  hi  z8z8  had  to  attend  the  congress  at  Aix-la-Chapellew 
The  reactionary  policy  ci  the  Prussian  government  made  him 
resign  his  office  <^  privy  coundUor  and  give  up  political  life  in 
1819;  and  from  that  time  forward  he  devoted  himself  solely  to 
literature  and  study. 

During  the  busiest  portion  of  his  political  career,  however, 
be  had  found  time  for  literary  work.  Thus  in  x8i6  he  had 
published  a  translation  of  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  and  in 
x8z7  corrections  and  additions  to  Adelung's  MiUvidates,  that 
famous  collection  of  q)ecimens  <tf  the  various  languages  and 
dialects  of  the  world.  Among  these  additions  that  on  the  Basque 
language  is  the  longest  and  most  important,  Basque  having 
for  some  time  specially  attracted  his  attention.  In  fact,  Wilhelm 
von  Humboldt  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  brought 
Basque  before  the  notice  of  European  philologists,  and  maide 
a  scientific  study  of  it  possible.  In  order  to  gain  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  complete  his  investigations  into 
it,  he  visited  the  Basque  country  itself,  the  result  of  his  visit 
being  the  valuable  "  Researches  into  the  Early  Inhabitants  of 
Spain  by  the  help  of  the  Basque  language  "  {PrUfung  der  Unter- 
tncktmgen  Hber  die  Urbewohner  HUpaniens  vermiUelst  der  vaski- 
tcken  Sprache),  published  in  xSaz.  la  this  work  he  endeavoured 
to  show,  by  an  examination  of  geogn^hical  names,  that  a  race 
or  races  speaking  dialects  allied  to  modern  Basque  once  extended 
through  the  whole  of  Spain,  the  southern  coast  of  France  and 
the  Balearic  I^nds,.  and  suggested  that  these  people,  whom 
he  identified  with  the  Iberians  of  classical  writers,  had  come 
from  northern  Africa,  where  the  name  of  Berber  still  perhaps 
perpetuates  their  old  designation.  Another  woric  on  what  has 
sometimes  been  termed  the  metaphjrsics  of  language  appeared 
from  his  pen  in  1828,  under  the  title  of  Vber  den  Dualis;  but 
the  great  work  of  his  life,  on  the  ancient  Kawi  language  of  Java, 
was  unfortunately  interrupted  by  his  death  on  the  8th  of  April 
Z835.  The  imperfect  fragment  was  edited  by  his  brother  and 
Dr  Buschmann  in  1836,  and  contains  the  remarkable  introduc- 
tion on  "  The  Heterogeneity  of  language  and  iu  Influence  on 
the  Intellectual  Development  of  Mankind"  {Vber  die  Ver- 
schiedenheit  des  menschlicken  Sprackbaues  und  ikren  Einfiuss  auf 
die  geistige  Entioickdung  des  MenschengeschUcfUs),  which  was 
afterwards  edited  and  defended  against  Steinthal's  criticisms 
by  Pott  (2  vob.,  1876).  This  essay,  which  has  been  called  the 
text-book  of  the  philosophy  of  speech,  first  clearly  laid  down 
that  the  character  and  structure  of  a  language  expresses  the 
inner  life  und  knowledge  of  its  speakers,  and  that  languages  must 
diff'ir  from  one  another  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  degree  as 
those  who  use  them.  Sounds  do  not  become  words  untfl  a 
meaning  has  been  put  into  them,  and  this  meaning  embodies 
the  thought  of  a  community.  What  Humboldt  terms  the  inner 
form  of  a  language  is  just  that  mode  of  denoting  the  relations 
between  the  parts  of  a  sentence  which  reflects  the  manner  in 
which  a  particular  body  of  men  regards  the  world  about  them. 
It  is  the  task  of  the  morphology  of  speech  to  distinguish  the 
fflfjpuf  irs/f  in  which  langiiages  difler  from  each  other  as  regards 


their  inner  form,  and  to  classify  and  arrange  them  accordhi^. 
Other  linguistic  publications  of  Humboldt,  whkh  had  appeared 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  or  elsewhere,  were  republished  by  his 
brother  in  the  seven  volumes  of  Wilhelm  von  HumboUt'li 
GesammeUe  Werke  (1841-1852).  These  volumes  also  cootaia 
poems,  essays  on  aesthetical  subjects  and  other  creations  of  his 
prolific  mind.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  generally  interesting 
of  his  works,  outside  those  which  deal  with  language,  is  his 
correspondence  with  Schiller,  published  in  1830.  Both  poet  and 
philosopher  come  before  us  in  it  in  their  most  genial  mood. 
For,  though  Humboldt  was  primarily  a  phikisopher,  he  was  a 
philosopher  rendered  practical  by  his  knowledge  of  statesmanship 
and  wide  experience  of  h'fe,  and  endowed  with  keen  sympathies, 
warm  imagination  and  active  interest  in  the  method  of  fH^tifr 
inquiry.  (A.  H.  SJ 

HUHBUO,  an  imposttuc,  sham,  frand.  The  word  seems  to 
have  been  originally  applied  to  a  trick  or  hoax,  and  appears  as  a 
slang  term  about  1 750.  According  to  the  New  Engfisk  DiOtonarj, 
Ferdinando  Killigrew's  The  Universal  Jester,  which  contaim 
the  word  in  its  sub-title  "  a  choice  coUection  d  many  conceits . . . 
bonmots  and  humbugs,"  was  published  in  1754,  not,  as  is  oftea 
stated,  in  1735-1740.  The  principal  passage  in  reference  to 
the  introduction  of  the  word  occurs  in  The  Stmdenl,  1750-1751, 
ii.  4z,  where  it  is  called  "  a  word  very  much  in  vogue  «^ 
the  people  of  taste  and  fashioiL"  The  origin  i4^)ears  to  ban 
been  unknown  at  that  date.  Skeat  connects  it  (Etym,  Did. 
1898)  with  "  hum,"  to  murmur  applause,  hence  flatter,  trick, 
cajole,  and  "  bug,"  bogey,  spectre,  the  word  thus  "*«^"i"g  a 
false  alarm.  Many  fanciful  conjectures  have  been  made,  e^. 
from  Irish  uim-bogj  soft  copper,  worthless  as  opposed  to  steiiiBg 
money;  from  **  Hamburg,"  as  the  centre  from  whidi  fake 
coins  came  into  En^and  during  the  Napoleonic  wan;  and 
from  the  Italian  noma  bugiardo,  lying  maiu 

HUME,  ALEXANDER  (c.  1 557-1609),  Scottish  poet,  second 
son  of  Patrick  Hume  of  Polwarth,  Berwickshire,  was  bon, 
probably  at  Reidbrais,  one  of  his  family's  houses,  about  1557. 
It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  he  is  the  Alexander  Hume 
who  matriculated  at  St  Mary's  college,  St  Andrews,  in  1571, 
and  graduated  in  1574.  In  Ane  Epistle  to  Maister  cHen 
Montcreif  (Moncrieff),  mediciner  to  the  Kings  Majestie,  wkereia 
is  set  d<ntme  the  Experience  of  the  Autkours  youth,  he  relates  the 
course  of  his  disillusionment.  He  says  he  q)ent  four  years  in 
France  before  beginning  to  study  law  in  the  courts  at  Edinbiu^ 
0.  136).  After  three  years'  experience  there  he  abaxukmed 
law  in  disgust  and  sought  a  post  at  court  {ib.  1.  241).  Still 
dissatisfied,  he  took  orders,  and  became  in  1597  minister  of  Logie, 
near  Stirling,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  on  the  4th  of 
December  1609.  His  best-known  work  is  his  Hymtu,  or  Sacrtd 
Songs  (printed  by  Robert  Waldegrave  at  Edinburgh  in  1599, 
and  dedicated  to  Elizabeth  Melvill,  Lady  Comrie)  containing 
an  epistle  to  the  Scottish  youth,  urging  them  to  abandon  vanity 
for  religion.  One  poem  of  the  collection,  entitled  "  A  description 
of  the  day  Estivall,"  a  sketch  of  a  summer's  day  and  its  occupa- 
tions, has  found  its  way  into  several  anthologies.  "  The  Triumph 
of  the  Lord  after  the  Manner  of  Men  "  is  a  song  of  victory  of 
some  merit,  celebrating  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  in  1588.  His 
prose  works  include  Ane  Treatise  of  Conscience  (Edinburgh,  1594). 
A  Treatise  of  the  FelicUie  of  the  Life  to  come  (Edinburgh,  1594), 
and  Ane  A  fold  Admonilioun  to  the  ifinisterie  of  Scotland,  The 
last  is  an  argument  against  prelacy.  Hume's  elder  brotlxr. 
Lord  Polwarth,  was  probably  one  of  the  combatants  in  the 
famous  "  Flyting  betwixt  Montgomerie  and  Polwart." 

The  editions  of  Hume's  verse  are:  (a)  by  Robert  Waldegrave 
(1599) :  (b)  a  reprint  of  (a)  by  the  Bannatyne  Qub  (1832) ;  and  U)  by 
the  Scottish  Text  Society  (ed.  A  Lawson)  (1902).  The  hst  indodes 
the  prose  tracts. 

HUME,  DAVID  (X7XX-X776),  English  philosopher,  historisa 
and  political  economist,  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  aOth 
of  April  (O.S.)  171 X.  His  father,  Joseph  Hume  or  Home,  a 
scion  of  the  noble  house  of  Home  of  Douglas  (but  see  JV«ter 
and  Queries,  4th  ser.  iv.  72),  was  owner  of  a  small  estate  h 
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Berwickshire,  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Whiteadder,  called,  from  the 
spring  rising  in  front  of  the  dwelling-house,  Ninewells.  David 
was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  three,  two  sons  and  a  daughter, 
who  after  the  early  death  of  the  father  were  brought  up  with 
great  care  and  devotion  by  their  mother,  the  dau^ter  ci  Sir 
David  Falconer,  president  of  the  college  of  Justice. 

Of  Hume's  early  educatimi  little  is  known  beyond  what 
he  has  himself  stated  in  his  Life,    He  appears  to  haveentered 
the  Greek  classes  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1723,  and, 
he  teUs  us,  "  passed  through  the  ordinary  course  of  education 
with  success."    From  a  letter  printed  in  Burton's  Life  (i.  30-39), 
it  appears  that  about  1736  Hume  returned  to  Ninewelb  with 
a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin,  slight  acquaintance  with  Greek  and 
literary  tastes  decidedly  inchnlng  to  "  books  olF  reasoning  and 
philosophy,  and  to  poetry  and  the  polite  authors."    We  do  not 
know,  except  by  inference,  to  what  studies  he  eq>ecially  devoted 
himself.    It  is,  however,  dear  that  from  his  earliest  years  he 
began  to  speculate  upon  the  nature  of  knowledge  in  the  abstract, 
and  its  concrete  applications,  as  In  theology,  and  that  with  this 
object  he  studied  largely  the  writings  of  Cicero  and  Seneca  and 
recent  English  philosophers  (espedally  Locke,  Berkeley  and 
Butler).    His  acquaintance  with  Cicero  is  clearly  proved  by  the 
form  in  which  he  cast  some  of  the  most  important  of  his  q>ecula- 
tions.    From  hb  boyhood  he  devoted  himself  to  acquiring  a 
literary  reputation,  and  throughout  his  life,  in  spite  of  financial 
and  other  difficulties,  he  adhered  to  his  original  intention.    A 
man  of  pladd  and  even  phlegmatic  temperament,  be  lived 
moderately  in  all  things,  and  sought  worldly  proq>erity  only  so 
far' as  was  necessary  to  give  him  leisure  for  his  fiterary  work. 
At  first  he  tried  law,  but  was  unable  to  ^ve  his  mind  to  a  study 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  merely  a  barren  waste  of  technical 
jargon.    At  this  time  the  intensity  of  his  intellectual  activity 
in  the  area  opened  up  to  him  by  Locke  and  Berkeley  reduced  him 
to  a  state  of  physical  exhaustion.    In  these  circumstances  he 
determined  to  try  the  effect  of  complete  change  of  scene  and 
occupation,  and  in  1734  entered  a  business  house  in  Bristol 
In  a  few  months  he  foimd  "  the  scene  wholly  unsuitable  "  to 
him,  and  about  the  middle  of  1734  set  out  for  France,  resolved 
to  spend  some  years  in  quiet  study.    He  visited  Paris,  resided 
for  a  time  at  Rhdms  and  then  settled  at  La  FUche,  famous 
in  the  history  of  philosophy  as  the  school  of  Descartes.    His 
health  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  restored,  and  during  the 
three  years  of  his  stay  in  France  Ms  speculations  were  worked 
into  systematic  form  in  the  Treatise  of  Human  Nature.    In  the 
autumn  of  1737  he  was  In  London  arranging  for  its  publication 
.  and  polishing  it  in  preparation  for  the  judgments  of  the  learned. 
In  January  1739  appeared  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  being  an  Attempt  to  Introduce  the 
Experimental  Method  of  Reasoning  into  Moral  Subjects,  containing 
book  i..  Of  Ike  Understanding,  and  book  ii.,  Of  the  Passions. 
The  third  volume,  containing  book  'uL.,  Of  Morals,  was  published 
in  the  following  year.    The  publisher  of  the  first  two  volumes, 
John  Noone,  gave  him  £50  and  twdve  bo\md  copies  for  a  first 
edition  of  one  thousand  copies.    Hume's  own  words  best  describe 
iu  reception.    "  Never  literary  attempt  was  more  unfortunate; 
it  fell  dead-bom  from  Ike  press,  without  reaching  such  distinction 
as  even  to  exdte  a  murmur  among  the  xealots."    "  But,"  he 
adds,  "being  naturally  of  a  cheerful  and  sanguine  temper,  I 
very  soon  recovered  the  blow,  and  prosecuted  with  great  ardour 
my  studies  in  the  country."    This  brief  notice,  however,  b  not 
suffident  to  explain  the  full  significance  of  the  event  for  Hume's 
own  life.    The  work  \mdoubtedly  failed  to  do  what  its  author 
expected  from  it;  even  the  notice,  otherwise  not  unsatisfactory, 
which  it  obtained  in  the  History  of  Ike  Works  of  Ike  Learned, 
then  the  prindpal  critical  journal,  did  not  in  the  least  appreciate 
the  true  bearing  of  the  Treatise  on  current  discussions.    Hume 
naturally  expected  that  the  world  would  see  as  dearly  as  he 
did  the  connexion  between  the  concrete  problems  agitating 
contemporary  thought  and  the  abstract  prindples  on  which  their 
solution  depended.    Accordingly  he  looked  for  opposition,  and 
expected  that,  if  his  prindples  were  recdved,  a  change  in  general 
ooncq>tions  of  things  would  ensue.    His  disappointment  at  its 


reception  was  great;  and  though  he  never  entirely  relinquished 
hU  metaphysical  speculations,  though  all  that  b  of  value  in  hb 
later  writiniBS  depends  on  the  acute  analysb  of  human  nature  to 
which  he  was  from  the  first  attracted,  one  cannot  but  regret 
that  hb  high  powers  were  henceforth  withdrawn  for  the  most  part 
from  the  consideration  of  the  foundations  of  belief,  and  extended 
on  its  practical  applications.  In  later  years  he  attributed  hb 
want  of  success  to  the  immature  style  of  hb  early  exposition, 
to  the  rashness  of  a  young  innovator  in  an  old  and  well-established 
province  of  literature.  But  thb  has  little  foundation  beyond 
the  irritation  of  an  author  at  hb  own  failure  »to  attract  such 
attention  as  he  deems  hb  due.  None  of  the  prindples  of  the 
Treatise  b  given  up  In  the  later  writings,  and  no  addition  b 
made  to  them.  Nor  can  the  superior  pdJbh  of  the  more  mature 
productions  counterbalance  the  concentrated  vigour  of  the  more 
youthful  work. 

After  the  publication  of  the  Treatise  Hume  retired  to  hb 
brother's  house  at  NineweUs  and  carried  on  his  studies,  mainly 
in  the  direction  of  politics  and  political  economy.  In  1741  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  hb  Essays,  which  had  a  considerable 
and  immedbte  success.  A  second  edition  was  called  for  in  the 
following  year,  In  which  also  a  second  volume  was  published. 
These  essays  Butler,  to  whom  he  had  sent  a  copy  of  hb  Trealift, 
but  with  whom  he  had  failed  to  make  personal  acquaintance, 
warmly  commended.  The  phiksophical  rdation  between  Butler 
and  Hume  b  curious.  So  far  as  analysb  of  knowledge  b  con- 
cerned they  are  In  harmony,  and  Hume's  sceptical  condusions 
regarding  belief  In  matters  of  fact  are  the  foimdations  on- which 
Butler's  defence  of  religion  rests.  Butler,  however,  retjdned, 
in  spite  of  hb  destructive  theory  of  knowledge,  confidence  In  the 
rational  proofs  for  the  exbtence  of  God,  and  certainly  iwfa»«i«f 
what  nlay  be  vagudy  described  as  an  a  priori  view  of  consdenoe. 
Hume  had  the  greatest  respect  for  the  author  of  the  Analogy, 
ranks  him  with  Locke  and  Berkeley  as  an  originator  of  the 
experimental  method  In  moral  science,  and  in  hb  tptdaHOy 
theological  essays,  such  as  that  on  Particular  Providence  amd 
a  Future  State,  has  Butler's  views  specifically  in  mind.  (See 
Btrrux.) 

The  success  of  the  Essays,  though  hardly  great  enou|^  to' 
satisfy  hi^  somewhat  exorbitant  cravings,  was  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  him.  He  began  to  hope  that  his  earlier  work,  if  recast 
and  lightened,  might  share  tbs  fortunes  of  its  sudxssor;  and 
at  intervab  throu^iout  the  next  four  years  he  occupied  himsdf 
in  rewriting  it  In  a  more  succinct  form  with  aU  the  literary 
grace  at  hb  command. .  Meantime  he  continued  to  look  about 
for  some  post  which  might  secure  him  the  modest  independence 
he  desired.  In  1744  we  find  him,  in  antidpation  of  a  vacancy 
in  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  at  Edinburgh  university,  moving 
hb  friends  to  advance  hb  cause  with  the  electors;  and  thou|^, 
as  he  telb  us,  "the  accusation  of  heresy,  deism,  scepticism 
or  theism,  ftc,  ftc.,  was  started  "  against  him,  it  had  no  effect, 
"  bdng  bore  down  by  the  contrary  authority  of  all  the  good 
people  in  town.'*  To  hb  great  mortification,  however,  he  found 
out,  as  he  thoui^t,  that  Hutcheson  and  Leechman,  with  whom 
he  had  been  on  terms  of  friendly  oorre^wndence,  were  ^ving 
the  weight  of  thdr  opinion  against  hbdection.  The  after  hbtory 
of  these  negotbtions  b  obscure.  Failing  in  thb  attempt,  he  was 
induced  to  become  tutor,  or  keeper,  to  the  marqub  of  Annandale, 
a  harmless  literary  limatic.  Thb  position,  financially  advantage* 
ous,  was  absurdly  false  (see  letters  in  Burton's  Life,  L  ch.  v.), 
and  when  the  matter  ended  Hume  had  to  sue  for  arrears  of  salary. 

In  X746  Hume  accepted  the  office  of  secretary  to  General 
St  Clair,  and  was  a  spectator  of  the  ill-fated  expedition  to  France 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Hb  admirable  account  of  the 
transaction  has  been  printed  by  Burton.  After  a  brid  sojourn 
at  Ninewelb,  doubtless  occupied  in  preparing  for  publication 
hb  PkHoso^tical  Essays  (afterwards  entitled  An  Inquiry  con- 
cerning Human  Understanding),  Hume  was  again  assodated 
with  General  St  Clair  as  secretary  in  the  embassy  to  Vienna 
and  Turin  (1748).  The  notes  of  thb  journey  are  written  in  a 
light  and  amusing  style,  showing  Hume's  usual  keenness  of 
sight  In  some  directions  and  hb  almost  equal  blindness  In  otben. 
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During  his  absence  from  England,  early  in  the  year  1748,  the  before  been  known  in  his  country  to  flow  from  literatue,  tad 

Philosophical  Essays  were  published;  but  the  first  reception  to  place  him  in  comparative  affluence.    Hesccoutohavereoeiwl 

of  the  work  was  little  more  favourable  than  that  accorded  to  £400  for  the  first  edition  of  the  first  volume,  £700  for  the  fiztt 

the  Treatise.    To  the  later  editions  of  the  work  Htmie  prepared  edition  of  the  second  and  £840  for  the  copyright  of  the  tuo 

an  "  Advertisement "  referring  to  the  Treatise,  and  desiring  together.    At  the  same  time  the  bitterness  ol  Huooe's  feeing 

that  the  Essays  "  may  alone  be  regarded  as  containing  his  and  their  e£fect  are  of  importance  in  his  life.    It  is  fiom  the 

philosophical  sentiments  and  principles."    Some  modem  critics  publication  of  the  History  that  we  date  his  virulent  hatred  «f 

have  accepted  this  disclaimer  as  of  real  value,  but  in  fact  it  has  everything  English,  towards  society  in  London,  Whig  prindpks, 

no  significance;  and  Hume  himself  in  a  striking  letter  to  Gilbert  Whig  ministers  and  the  public  generally  (see  Burton's  Life, 

Elliott  indicated  the  true  relation  of  the  two  works.    "  I  believe  ii.  268, 417, 434).    He  was  convinced  that  there  was  a  con^iifaqr 

the  Philosophical  Essays  contain  everything  of  consequence  to  suppre»  and  destroy  everything  Scottish.^    The  remainder 

relating  to  the  undersUnding  which  you  would  meet  with  in  of  the  History  became  little  better  than  a  party  p^mphu 

the  Treatise,  and  I  give  you  my  advice  against  reading  the  latter.  The  second  volume,  published  in  1756,  carrying  <m  the  nanative 

By  shortening  and  simplifying  the  questions,  I  really  render  to  the  Revolution,  was  better  received  than  the  first;  but  Home 

them  much  more  complete.    Addo  dumminuo.  The  philosophical  then  resolved  to  work  backwards,  and  to  show  from  a  survqr 

principles  are  the  same  in  00th."    The  Essays  are  undoubtedly  of  the  Tudor  period  that  his  Tory  notions  were  grounded  opoa 

written  with  more  maturity  and  skill  than  the  Treatise-,  they  the  history  of  the  constitution.    In  1759  this  portion  of  the  work 

contain  in  more  detail  application  of  the  principles  to  concrete  appeared,  and  in  1761  the  work  was  completed  by  the  histofj 

problems,  such  as  miracles,  providence,  immortality;  but  the  of  the  pre-Tudor  periods.    The  numerous  editions  ol  the  varins 

entire  omission  of  the  discussion  forming  part  ii.  of  the  first  portions — for,    despite    Hume's   wrath   and   grumblings,  the 

book  of  the  Treatise,  and  the  great  compression  oKpart  iv.,  are  book  was  a  great  literary  success— gave  him  an  opportuoi^ 

real  defects  which  must  fdwavs  render  the  Treatise  the  more  of  careful  Revision,  which  he  employed  to  remove  from  it  aS  the 

important  work.  "  villainous  seditious  Whig  strokes,"  and  **  plaguy  prejodBca 

In  1749  Hume  returned  to  Ninewells,'  enriched  with  "  near  of  Whiggism  "  that  he  could  detect.    In  other  words,  be  bott 

a   thousand   pounds."    In   1751    he   removed   to  Edinburgh,  all  his  efforts  toward  making  his  History  more  of  a  party  vock 

where  for  the  most  part  he  resided  during  the  next  twelve  than  it  had  been,  and  in  his  effort  he  was  entirely  succcafaL 

years  of  his  life.    These  years  are  the  richest  so  far  as  literary  The  early  portion  of  his  History  may  be  regarded  as  now  of 

production  is  concerned.    In  1751  he  published  his  Political  little  or  no  value.    The  sources  at  Hume's  command  were  iew, 

Discourses,  which  had  a  great  and  well-deserved  success  both  and  he  did  not  use  them  all.    None  the  leas,  the  History  has  a 

in  England  and  abroad.    It  was  translated  into  French  by  distinct  place  in  the  literature  of  England.    It  was  the  first 

Mauvillon  (1753)  and  by  the  Abb61e  Blanc  (1754).    In  the  same  attempt  at  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  historic  facts,  the 

year  appeared  the  recast  of  the  third  book  of  the  Treatise,  first  to  introduce  the  social  and  literary  aspects  of  a  aatioB's 

called  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals,  of  which  life  as  only  second  in  importance  to  its  political  fortunes,  aad 

he  says  that  "of  all  his  writings,  philosophical,  literary  or  the  first  historical  writing  in  an  animated  yet  refined  and  polished 

historical,  it  is  incomparably  the  best."    At  this  time  also  style.* 

we  hear  of  the  Dialogues  concerning  Natural  Religion,  a  work  While  the  History  was  m  process  of  publication,  Hume  did 

which  Hume  was  prevailed  on  not  to  publish,  but  which  he  not  entirely  neglect  his  other  lines  of  activity.    In  1757  appeared 

revised  with  great  care,  and  evidently  regarded  with  the  greatest  Four  Dissertations:     The  Natural  History  of  Religion^  Of  the 

favour.    The  work  itself,  left  by  Hume  with  instructions  that  it  Passions,  Of  Tragedy,  Of  the  Standard  of  Taste,    Of  these  the 

should  be  published,  did  not  appear  till  1779.  dissertation  on  the  passions  is  a  very  subtle  piece  of  psychologjr, 

In  1751  Hume  was  again  unsuccessful  in  the  attempt  to  conUining  the  essence  of  the  second  book  of  the  TreaHte.    It 

gain  a  professor's  chair.    In  the  following  year  he  received,  in  is  remarkable  that  Hume  does  not  appear  to  have  been  acquahued 

spite  of  the  usual  accusations  of  heresy,  the  librarianship  of  the  with  Spinoza's  analysis  of  the  affections.    The  last  two  essays 

Advocates'  Library  in  Edinburgh,  small  in  emolumenu  (£40  are  contributions  of  no  great  importance  to  aesthetics,  a  de> 

a  year)  but  rich  in  opportunity  for  literary  work.    In  a  playful  partment  of  philosophy  in  which  Hume  was  not  strong.    The 

letter  to  Dr  Clephane,  he  describes  his  satisfaction  at  his  appoint-  Natural  History  of  Religion  is  a  powerful  contribution  to  the 

r..ent,  and  attributes  it  in  some  measure  to  the  supoort  of  "  the  deistic  controversy;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Hume's  earlier  woik, 

ladies."  its  significance  was  at  the  time  overlooked.    It  is  an  attempt 

In  17  S3  Hume  was  fairly  settled  in  Edinburgh,  preparing  to  carry  the  war  into  a  province  hitherto  allowed  to  remain  at 

for  his  History  of  England.    He  had  decided  to  begin  the  History,  peace,  the  theory  of  the  general  development  of  religious  kkas. 

not  with  Henry  VH.,  as  Adam  Smith  recommended,  but  with  Deists,  though  raising  doubts  regarding  the  historic  narratives 

James  I.,  considering  that  the  political  differences  of  his  time  of  the  Christian  faith,  had  never  disputed  the  general  fact  that 

took  their  origin  from  that  period.    On  the  whole  his  attitude  belief  in  one  God  was  natural  and  primitive.    Hume  endeavoois 

in  respect  to  disputed  political  principles  seems  not  to  have  been  to  show  that  polytheism  was  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  moit 

at  first  consciously  unfair.    As  for  the  qualities  necessary  to  natural  form  of  religious  belief,  and  that  theism  or  deisinii 
secure  success  as  a  vfriter  on  history,  he  felt  that  he  possessed 

them  in  a  high  degree;  and,  though  neither  his  ideal  of  an  ^  *  See  Burton^  U.  265.  148  and  238.    Pfcrhaps  our  knowMse  «f 

historian  nor  his  equipment  for  the  t^k  of  historical  r«earch  L1S,'n."^rn^Xl;;i  sl^h'S^Sc^^ 

would  now  appear  adequate,  m  both  be  was  much  m  advance  surprise  at  thu  vehemence. 

of  his  time.     "  But,"  he  writes  in  the  well-known  passage  of  *  Macaulay  describes  Hume's  characteriscic  fault  as  an  hiatoriaa: 

his  Life,  "  miserable  was  my  disappointment.    I  was  assailed  *'  Hume  is  an  acromplished  advocate.    Without  positivelv  avertiaf 

K..  ««1  1«,  «r  «»rv,^«o»,   ^:.«rv»..^ko*:/^n    »r^A  Avan  /i-tMf  oM'nn  •  much  more  than  he  can  prove,  he  gives  prominence  to  all  the  circaa- 

by  one  cry  of  reproach,  disapprobation,  and  even  detestation ,  ^^^  ^y^y,y^  ^^^^  j^i;  ^^ .  he'glidei  lightly  over  tho«  which  sis 

.  .  .  what  was  sUll  more  mortifymg,  the  book  seemed  to  sink  unfavourable  to  it ;  his  own  witnesses  are  apcrfaudcd  and  «i^ 

into  oblivion.    Mr  Millar  told  me  that  in  a  twelvemonth  he  couraged;  the  statements  which  seem  to  throw  discredit  on  thca 

sold  only  forty-five  copies  of  it."    This  account  must  be  accepted  are  controverted ;  the  contradictions  into  which  they  fall  are  a- 

««-*K  *<^«r«,«>»:»».      T»  •«T^»».«.   H..»t*'.  r««i.'fi».  »tk»r  than  plamcd  away:  a  clear  and  connected  abstract  of  their  evidence  a 

with  reservations.    It  expresses  Humes  feeUngs  rather  than  ^^^   EveiVthing  that  is  offered  on  the  other  side  is  •cnitinised  with 

the  real  facU.    In  Edinburgh,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  his  letters,  the  utmost  severity ;  every  suspicious  circumstance  is  a  groaad  for 

the  book  succeeded  well,  no  fewer  than  450  copies  being  disposed  argument  and  invective;  what  cannot  be  denied  b  extenuated,  or 

of  in  five  weeks.    Nor  b  there  anything  in  Hume's  correspon-  passed  by  without  notice;  concessions  even  are  soraetiroes  made; 

iri^.,^^  t^  ,u«...  .u-»  .u-  r»:i.....  ^t  tul  u^^  »«.  «y»  />A»»ni«f«  •>  K*  hut  this  insidious  candour  only  increases  the  effect  of  the  vast  nass 

dence  to  show  that  the  failure  of  the  book  was  so  complete  as  he  ^  «ophi8try."-JI/«crf/.  Writings,  "  Historv."    With  thisuimy  be 

declared.     Withm  a  very  few  years  the  sale  of  the  History  was  compared  the  more  favourable  verdict  by  J.  S.  Brewer,  in  the 

iuSdeni  to  gain  for  the  author  a  larger  revenue  than  had  ever  to  his  edition  of  the  5ltM2ffii<'«lfiMn«. 
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tlw  prgdact  ofrdlMiaii  upon  eipciieiKe,  [hui  Kdudog  Ibe 
validity  of  the  hiitorical  aiiumEnt  to  tlutt  of  the  IbeoRtkil 

In  i;6j  be  ucoRipanicd  Lord  HeitCard  la  Pirij,  doing  the 
dulia  of  KCietsry  to  tbc  embusy,  wiih  the  protprcl  of  Ihc 
■ppointmrnt  to  llut  post.  He  ni  everywhere  received  "  with 
the  most  eitnoidiniry  honoun."  The  lociety  at  Parii  wai 
peculiaily  leidy  lo  receive  ■  great  philosopher  and  hiilDiian, 
opecially  if  he  wcie  known  to  be  an  avawed  aniagonist  of 
RlifiOD,  and  Hume  made  valuabli  friendships,  especially  wilb 
D'Alcmben  and  Turgot,  the  laltec  of  whoin  profited  much  by 
Hume'i  ecooomicil  essays.  In  17M  he  left  Paris  and  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  lu  1767  he  accepted  the  post  of  under-Mcretary 
to  General  Conway  and  spent  two  years  in  London.' 

He  ictllcd  finally  in  Edinburgh  in  1769,  having  sow  through 
his  pension  and  otherwise  an  income  of  £1000  a  year.  The 
Bolitiiy  incident  of  note  in  this  priod  of  bit  life  is  the  ridiculous 
ejuarjet  with  Rousseau,  which  throws  much  ligbt  upon  the 
character  of  the  great  lenlimentalisl.  Hume  certainly  did  his 
utmost  to  secure  lor  Rousseau  1  comfortable  retreat  in  England, 
but  his  usually  sound  judgment  seems  at  fini  to  have  been 
quite  at  fault  with  regard  to  his  proi^.  The  quarrel  which 
all  the  acquaintances  of  the  two  philosophers  bad  predicted 
■Don  came,  and  no  language  had  expressions  strong  enougb  for 
Kousseau'l  anger.  Hume  came  well  oul  of  the  business,  and 
bad  the  sagacity  to  conclude  that  his  admired  friend  was  little 

be  describes  his  life  in  Edinburgh.  The  new  bouse  to  wbich 
be  alludes  was  built  under  bis  own  direclioni  at  the  comer  of 
what  is  now  called  St  David  Street  atier  bim;  it  became  the 
centre  of  the  most  cultivated  aodetyof  Edinburgh.  Hume's 
cheerful  temper,  his  equanimity,  bis  kindness  to  literary  aspirants 
and  10  those  whiise  views  differed  from  bis  own  won  bim  univenat 
respect  and  affection.  He  welcomed  the  work  of  his  friends 
(Cf.  Robertson  and  Adam  Smith),  and  warmly  recogniied  the 
wotlb  of  his  opponents  ((,{,  George  Campbell  and  Reid).  He 
•taisled  Blackwell  and  SmoUetl  in  their  difficulties  and  became 
the  acknowledged  patriarch  of  literature. 

In  the  spring  of  177J  Hume  was  struck  with  a  tedlona  and 
harassing  though  not  painful  illness.  A  viiii  to  Bath  seemed  at 
first  to  have  produced  good  effects,  hut  on  the  return  journey 
more  alarming  lymptoms  devek)ped  themselves,  his  sttength 
rapidly  sank,  and,  little  more  than  a  monlh  later,  he  died  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  ijih  of  August  1776. 

So  notice  of  Hume  would  be  complne  without  tbn  ikelch  of  hii 
character  drawn  by  his  own  band: —  To  conclude  hiiuiTically  wcih 
ray  own  character.  1  am.  or  rather  was  (for  thai  is  the  style  I  muic 
now  use  in  speaking  of  myself,  vhicb  embaldeni  me  the  more  to 
■peak  my  seRtimenis). — I  was,  I  my,  a  man  of  mild  diopoiliians,  of 
command  of  temper,  of  an  open.  >aciil  and  cbteriul  humour,  capable 
el  atlacbmenl.  but  tittle  suiccpiibk  of  enmity,  and  of  great  nwdera. 
passion,  never  sound  my  temper,  DDtwithBUiiding  my  frequenc 
diiappoinlmenlB.  My  company  was  not  unacceptable  to  tbey^une 
■nd  caRlew,  a>  well  as  Is  tbe  studious  and  literary;  and  at  I  look 
a  particular  pleasure  in  tbe  company  o(  modest  women,  1  had  no 
Teasod  to  be  displeased  with  the  reception  I  met  with  from  ihem. 
In  a  word,  though  most  men  anywise  eminent  have  found  reason  ro 

compUinof-' ' ■— ■    •--■   '- 

her  baleful  t< 


c  any  story  to  my  disadvantage,  but  theycould 
h  ihey  thought  would  wear  the  face  o(  proba- 
Ihcre  IS  no  vanity  in  making  this  funeral  oration 
e  it  is  not  a  misplaced  one;  and  Ibis  is  a  matter 
ly  dcanscd  and  ascertained."  The  mare  his  life 
the  more  confidence  we  place  in  this  admirable 

ly  be  discussed  under  two 


m  thought,  can  beie  be  contider^intwo 
SI  intemt  to  the  biHonan  of  philosophy. 
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iDiiciutlon,  nor  havv  we  iny  tda  but  wlut  it  then  pfoduccd." 
IWtrki,  td.  ol  itif,  L  aj.  cl.  1. 107.) 
Tbe  couna  ol  Hum  i  work  loUinn  muiHUiMy  fma  Mi  funda- 
'  'e,  and  Ibc  inicnl  divjiiaiu  ti  tb  treatlK,  b  far 
"*  -nrtkHH  an  toncancd,  ue  but  It*  b«>]  — 
It  put  of  tbc  Ent  book  "-"'—  ■  biW  ( 

M  li  mbid,  ■  doeri^oa  o(  lU  -■—  -•■ 

— I 1 — ,__  -j^  Komd 


itMiulksJ  co^nitkM  an  obulncd.  U}  Ibc 


la  ibe  UHicRtc  lutcnal  of  apcnma.  (J)  (he  Brinc>|ik  c 
from  tb«  data,  bowver  obtaioed.    Not  all  ti  taw  poidi- 

.._j  1...  u ^d  ,1^  ^,^  liiIuMa.  and  witb  rentd  10 

'    Id  Hate  bii  concluiiom.    It  wiB  be  d 

bhUoaophy  are  flitirely  d^cclive  in  the  accQtinc  [iven  of  tfaiB  Minliil 
poition.   Tlw  brief  utenent  in  tbe  iafxtn,  1  iv..  b  of  do  laloe. 

■  '  '     '  '    -'- -'ntdlifible  unlea  ulsn  in  nfcnrn  to  tbe 

in  pan  U.  of  Ibe  rnslue. 


Innriably  laorted  to  br  him  nibiD  any  cKcption  to  bii  leneral  nidi 

priKiple  tbil  ideal  are  lecandaiy  copia  o(  impreuiotu  pceaenii  elem 

itHlf,  and,  •ccondly,  to  the  niiuti  of  the  aubHilute  oflnrd  by  him  for  lenti 

that  perception  ol  relatione  or  lyntlieiia  which  even  in  Locke'iron-  or,  if 

luted  uatementt  lud  appeared  at  thenience  of  cocnrtion.    When-  himi 

et  Hume  l>r>di 


— -■■'-  ■-  -«(jnBi  m  In  Mea  IBe 

Gafiin^*,    ^  tbit.diticultit*  inherent  in  bia  00 


C¥er  Hume  hndi  ii  impoiiible  (o  recOHnitc  in  tn  idea  the  -»-- ,,     -., 

of  a  paninilar  impieiHon,  he  inlroJum  the  phraie  "manner  of    dean 
MBcWnqf  ■ "    Tbia  (CDcnl  or  abatnia  idtat  an  nic(<^>| 
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_  - .-  _. H  vxplaiatioa  of  tbe  iiatim  of  ipKr  and  tioK  (L  «)'    If  ukoi  la  inUdoa  thii  puiuR  oiffat  mppear  ■ufficitat 

which  (hall  ukstUy  Ibae  oilh  iojinKiaa*,  iind  it  tbe  Hmt  time  ii  iiuufication  Icr  Kiot'i  view  cbil,  ucordiag  to  Hunie.  noaietricil 

_ 11^ :„  ,]^  i;,^  ,!„,  ,1,^  ,„  i^g,  idaitiol  vith  miy  jinlraKiiu  uc  iiwlvticil  iind  IbcRfoR  paficl.     Bui  it  ii  to  ba 

"^  -c  : : —     Pu1(u)|  uJde,  (beo,  the  reCEdkcled  that,  accordinf  to  Hiuae,  an  idea  ia  actaally  a /MrunU- 

u  th«  dZftioctioa  between  titm  or  individual  picture,  not  a  notion  or  even  a  uhtma,  and  tbat  ha 

-     -,      .''ofhii  [_ 

tho  foliowmf  aa  hit  theory  €t  vidual  wbicct,  Ik. -.-,.-. , 

■   til*  •^■•■rinna  (rf  (jght  oikI  cowwd  by  ohaervatioa*  and  aaabacrvatioa.  wbclbcr  actual  or  id 

,    .  .  vLmpRtaioQt  iievcrfiRaeatiiiawithiBocvlbaacbarouchorieaen]^ 

the  ^ini:i}  tavi ■- 


p  liit  fundimental  principlr  that  idiH  (i 
Iter  (vpic*  ol  Imprrwoiu,  for  it  old  oever  be  naintafr 
B-  of  diapouticKi  la  an  impmiioii,  and,  eenndly,  that  far 


/    nawcvB.  J^'^^'^ 


._   ..  _  ^,  .  cmphalidji' 

The  itHJEh  appeanorea  of  phyHcol  facta,  thtir  outiiaea,  aurfacea  and 

BO  on,  m  the  data  of  gbaervatiaa.  and  oaiy  by  a  method  c'  appnxi-  ibc  qamtial  step  'miul  be  ilie  eatabtiihment  of  identiciea  or  eqqival- 

matiofl  do  we  fraduoUy  cone  near  to  audi  pnpoailiaaa  aa  are  laid  encea.  weihDuLcipn>babiy  bedoinffiuiliceiohiadaclriocof  numericai 

down  in  puR  teoiaetry>     He  definitely  repuutea  a  view  often  reaaoDiDc.  but  ifaould  have  ume  difliculEy  in  ahowidc  the  appiicatioa 

aacribvd  Id  him,  and  certainly  advanced  by  Bony  later  emjilriciata.  of  (he  method  to  Keometricai  reaioiiEnt-    For  in  the  latter  caae  we 

that  the  data  6[  feeuetry  an  hypothetical.    Tne  ideaa  of  perfect  [iiiiaiia.  accoitiii^  to  Hume,  no  atandard  of  equivalence  other  than 

Unci.  fiEura  and  tiufaca  uve  not,  accsrdina  to  hint,  any  Bdnence.  thU  nipplied  by  inuBediate  lAiervacioii,  and  contcq^uently  Innaiiion 

(See  iVerb, i. M, 6), T], 97 and iv.  Ilo.)   Iiuimpcaaibleto^veany  Inn  one  jKemiae  to  another  by  irty  cf  reuoauf  raun  be,  in 

ctmaiatent  account  of  hia  doctrine  refaidini  ounbor     He  holda,  fcovvtrkal  Aatten.  a  purely  verbal  proceao, 

apparently,  that  'the  foundation  ef  all  the  adencc  of  number  ia  the  Mume'i  theory  of  mntbematica — the  only  ooe,  perbapi,  wluch  U 

fact  tbateacfa  element  of  eoniciouaejiperlenceiapteaentcdaaauait,  conpntible  with  hIa  fnndamenta]   principle  of   ptycnology— b  ■ 

„j  -J J.  .1. u.  J :a_i "i,^ ii_; 1 1;— 1 1 •!-.  ^  |,|,  udpirical  theory  of  pemptnii     "* 

— lu 1 — .--j^  ei  the  mode  by  wl 


iiary  prDooaitioru  (^  niathcmatiai  adeace,  Hume'i  utter-  and  to  all  appearance  tbev  are  Rfarded  by  Hun., . 

ar  Tnim  dear.  The  principle  with  which  he  tuni  and  tmm  analytical,  became  the  lormal  criterion  of  identity  it  applicable  to 

which  loOowB  hia  weU^known  lUatinctkm  between  rriationa  of  ideas  them-    It  ia  applicable,  however,  not  iKcauee  the  prvdicate  la  con- 

and  matteri  rf  fact,  a  diitiiiction  wMck  Kant  •ppeaia  Id  have  tained  in  the  aubject.but  on  the  principle  of  contradiciion.    If  thaae 

thoufhl  identical  with  taia  diitinction  between  analytical  and  lyn-  judimenu  ate  admitted  to  be  facta  of  iaimediate  pRCeptlofl.  the 

(hetical  judfrnentk  ia  conpanlively  limpk.     The  idau  of  the  luppoBtion  of  iheii  nDn-cuRrnce  ia  impoeiible.    The  amtrituilyin 

quaptitauve  oipecta  of  phenomena  ore  cnct  [epcnentatiDiu  of  his  criterion,  however,  arems  entiRly   to  have  eiaped  Hume'a 

tbeae  upeeta  or  quantitaliv*  impiaaiana;  eonKi]grni!y,  whatever  

ia  found  true  by  conaidention  of  the  ideaa  may  be  aaaeittd  regarding 

the  rrai  Impreaaioaa.     No  -—■""•  --—  —■;--  .i ■■•~- 

of  the  laet  tepreaented  by -, — . 

matirml  ^udgfiienti  may  be  deacribRl  aj  hypothcticat. 

touch),  and  in  ita  nature  ncreiBvc.     That  the  pnn»aitiona  are     luffic 
hypothetidl  in  thia  faahion  doe*  not  imply  any  diULnction  lie 
the  abtln«  truth  of  the  ideal  judementi  and  the  imperfect 

■pondenrt  of  concrete  material  with  thMc  abBrict  relai 

diatinctiDn  la  quite  forei^  to  Hume,  and  can  only  be 
him  fnm  an  entire  miiconccption  of  hit  view  regariiing 
(pan  and  time.    <For  on  example  o<  luch  miKonceDlii 
aImM  univeraat,  ace  Riehl.  Dw  ikOaint^i 
Id)   From   thia  point  onwirdi   Hume' 
mdirnly  confured.  Jher^""'  -•••'— 


t  and  the  impfewuia  correaponding  to  them  appaRnlljr  Icadi 
,j  *M  regard  judgmenla  of  coutinuoua  and  diacreie  '■■.•»»!■"  -■ 
nding  on  the  aame  looting,  while  the  ideal  characti 
a  a  certain  colour  to  fail  inexact  euiementa  regaidi...  . 
i   truth  of  the   iudtmenta  founded   on   Ihem.    The 

".»-•  in  the  /ifairy  fiv.  y>,  iS6),  ar^ -^^  ■-- 

M  aection  in^^the  TVulur  (i.  9S)  i 

-. ..  dilfeti  wid 

kia  leiitioa  ia'invoriable,  ao  long : 
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If,  therefore,  a  present  nerDet»tioa  letds  us  to  assert  the  existence 
of  some  other,  this  can  only  be  interpreted  as  meanins  that  in  some 
natural,  t^.  psycholcwical.  manner  tne  idea  of  this  other  perception 
is  elicited,  and  that  the  idea  is  viewed  by  the  mind  in  some  peculiar 
fashion.  The  natural  link  of  connexion  Hume  finds  in  the  simi- 
larities presented  by  ogxrience.  One  fact  or  perception  b  discovered 
by  experience  to  be  nniformly  or  generalijr  accompanied  by  another, 
and  its  occurrence  therefore  naturally  excites  the  idea  of  that  other. 
But  when  an  idea  is  so  roused  up  by  a  present  impression,  and  when 
thb  idea,  beiiw  a  consequence  of  memory,  has  in  itself  a  certain 
vivacity  or  liveliness,  we  regard  it  with  a  peculiar  indefinable  feding, 
ami  in  thu  feeling  consists  the  immense  difference  between  mere 
imagination  and  belief.  The  mind  is  led  easily  and  rapidly  from  the 
present  impression  to  the  ideas  of  imfxesuons  found  by  experience 
to  be  the  usual  accompaniments  of  the  present  fact.  The  ease  and 
rapidity  of  the  mental  transition  is  the  sole  ground  for  the  supposed 
necessity  of  the  causal  connexion  between  portbns  of  experience. 
The  idea  of  necessity  is  not  intuitively  obvious;  the  ideas  of  cause 
and  effect  are  correlative  in  our  minds,  but  only  as  a  result  of  ex- 
perience. Hobbes  and  Locke  were  wrong  in  saving  that  the  mind 
must  find  in  the  relation  the  idea  of  Power.  We  mistake  the  sub- 
jective transition  resting  upon  custom  or  past  experience  for  an 
objective  connexion  independent  of  special  feelings.  All  reasoning 
about  mattera  of  fact  u  therefore  a  species  of  feeling,  and  belongs  to 
the  sensitive  rather  than  to  the  cositative  side  of  our  nature.  It 
shoukl  be  noted  that  this  theory  oi  Causation  entirely  denies  the 
doctrine  of  Uniformity  in  Nature^  so  far  as  the  human  mind  is 
concerned.  Ail  alleged  uniformity  is  reduced  to  observed  similarity 
of  process.  The  idea  is  a  mcie  convention,  product  of  inaccurate 
thinking  and  custom. 

While  it  is  evident  that  some  such  conclusion  must  follow  from 
the  attempt  to  regard  the  coenitive  consciousness  as  made  up  of  dis- 
connected feelings,  it »  etiuaJly  clear,  not  only  that  the  result  b  self- 
contradictory,  but  that  it  involves  certain  assumptions  not  in  any 
way  deducible  from  the  fundamental  view  with  which  Hume  starts. 
For  in  the  problem  of  real  coenition  he  b  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  characteristic  feature  of  knowledge,  distinction  of  self  from 
mattera  known,  and  reference  of  transitory  states  to  permanent 
objects  or  relations.  Deferring  hb  criticism  of  the  significaoce  of 
self  and  obicct.  Hume  yet  makies  use  of  both  to  aid  hb  explanation 
of  the  beliti  attaching  to  reality.  The  reference  of  an  kiea  to  past 
experience  has  no  meaning,  unless  we  assume  an  identity  in  the 
object  referred  to.  For  a  past  impression  b  purely  transitory,  and, 
as  Hume  oocasbnally  points  out,  can  have  no  conneiuon  of  fact  with 
the  present  consciousness.  Hb  exposition  has  thus  a  certain  plausi- 
bility, which  would  not  bek>ng  to  it  had  the  final  view  of  the  per- 
manent object  been  already  given. 

The  final  problem  of  Hume's  theory  of  knowledge,  the  discusnon 
of  the  real  significance  of  the  two  lactora  of  cognition,  self  and 
external  things,  b  handled  in  the  Trtatix  with  great  fulness  and 
dialcctkal  subtlety. 

As  in  the  case  oi  the  previous  problem,  it  b  unnecessary  to  follow 
the  sr^M  of  hb  analysis,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  attempts  to 
_.  „.  substitute  qualities  of  feeling  for  the  relations  of  thought 
IJ12"  which  appear  to  be  involved.  The  resulu  folbw  with  the 
*^'"  utmost  ease  from  hb  original  postulate.     If  there  b 

nothing  in  conscious  experience,  save  what  observation  can 
disclose,  while  each  act  of  observation  is  itsdf  an  isolated  feelins 
(an  impression  or  idea),  it  b  manifest  that  a  permanent  klentiad 
thing  can  never  be  an  object  of  experience.  Whatever  permanence 
or  tcKntity  b  ascribed  to  an  impression  or  idea  b  the  result  of  associa- 
tion, b  one  of  those  "  propensities  to  feigfr  "  which  are  due  to  natural 
connexions  among  ideas.  We  regard  as  successive  presenutions  of 
one  thing  the  resembling  fcelinss  whkh  are  experienced  in  succession. 
Identity,  then,  whether  of  self  or  object,  there  is  none,  and  the 
supposition  of  objects,  distinct  from  impresnofw,  b  but  a  further 
consequence  of  our  "  propensity  to  feign."  Hume's  explanation  of 
the  belief  in  external  things  by  reference  to  association  b  well 
deserving  of  careful  study  and  of  comoarison  with  the  more  recent 
analysts  of  the  same  problem  by  J.  S.  MilL 

The  weak  points  in  Hume's  empiricism  are  so  admiiably  realized 
^,  ^^  by  the  author  himself  tnat  it  b  only  fair  to  quote  hb  own 
*#  summary  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Treatist.  He  confesses 
rnair  w  ^y^^^  ^  confining  all  cognition  to  single  perceptions  and 
^rflTf  supplying  no  purely  intellectual  faculty  for  modifying, 
"'*'^'**  recording  and  classifying  their  results,  he  has  destroyed 
real  knowledge  altogether: 

"  If  perceptions  are  distinct  existences,  they  form  a  whole  only 
by  being  connected  together.  But  no  connexions  among  distinct 
existences  are  ever  discoverable  by  human  understanding.  We  only 
feel  a  connexion  or  determination  df  the  thought  to  pass  from  one 
object  to  another.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  thought  alone 
feels  personal  identity,  when,  reflecting  on  the  train  of  post  percep- 
tions that  compose  a  mind,  the  ideas  of  them  are  felt  to  be  connected 
together  and  naturally  introduce  each  other. 

However  extraordinary  this  conclusion  may  seem,  it  need  not 
surprise  us.  Modem  philosophers  seem  inchned  to  think  that 
personal  identity  arises  from  consciousness,  and  consciousness  b 
nothing  but  a  reflected  thou{^t  or  perception.  The  present  philo- 
sophy, therefore,  has  a  promising  aspect.    But  all  my  hopes  vanish 
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when  I  come  to  explain  the  pvmdplea  tint  snite  oar 
perceptions  in  our  thought  or  coosctoosness.    1  <  " 

theory  which  gives  me  satisfaction  on  thb  bead. 

"  In  short,  there  are  two  principle*  which  I 
sistent,  nor  b  it  in  my  power  to  renounce  cither  of 
all  uur  dislUut  penefiwKS  an  dislmci  existtmas,  mad  thai  fhe 
Mser  ptreewes  amy  nai  cmmtxiem  amemi,  dittimet  exufcaces.     Did 
our  perceptions  either  inhere  in  so 
did  the  mind  peroeive  some  real 
voukl  be  no  diAcuky  in  the  case  "  QL  551). 

The  dosing  sentences  of  thb  passage  may  be  regjarJed  am  poiatiag  to 
the  very  essence  of  the  Kantian  attempt  at  solution  of  toe  ^rdbjtm 
oi  knowledge.  Hume  sees  distinctly  that  if  ooosckms  eapcMM-e  be 
taken  as  containing  only  isolated  states,  no  progreaa  in  esptaaatioa 
of  co|(nitioo  b  possible,  and  that  the  only  hope  of  farther  dcvrkv 
ment  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a  radical  chance  in  oar  ntode  of  ooaoeiN  j^ 
experience.  The  work  of  the  critical  phnosophy  b  the  iatrodactcoi 
of  thb  new  mode  of  re^srding  cxperieaoe,  a  owde  wrhkh.  in  the 
technical  language  of  philosophera.  has  received  the  title  of  ftw- 
cendtntal  as  opposed  to  the  paycfaolagical  method  followed  by  Locks 
and  Hume.  It  b  because  Kant  alone  perceived  the  foB  aiceificacrrt 
of  the  change  required  in  order  to  meet  the  diAcukiea  oi  the  era- 
pirical  theory  that  we  regard  hb  system  as  the  ooly  seqod  to  that  nt 
Hume.  The  writen  of  the  Scottish  school,  Resd  in  panicolar.  crt 
undoubtedly  indicate  some  of  the  weakneaaes  ia  Hoaw's  faeiia- 
mental  conception,  and  their  attempts  to  show  that  the  iaaUzed 
feeling  cannot  be  taken  aa  the  ultimate  and  primary  aast  of  oogor  »t 
experience  are  efforts  in  the  risht  direction.  Bat  the  ^mestar-  ai 
knowledge  was  never  generaliaeo  by  them,  and  their  reply  to  H^r:^ 
therefore,  remuns  parual  and  inadeqnate,  while  its  effect  is  weakcsrC 
by  the  uncritical  astumptioo  of  principles  wludi  b  a  daiaoterscic 
feature  of  their  writings. 

The  results  of  Hume's  theoretical  aaalyns  arc  appKrrf  by  hia  ts 
the  problems  of  practical  philosophy  and  reHpoa.  F 
of  tbuae  the  reader  b  referred  to  the  article  Erucs. 
Hume's  views  are  placed  in  rdbtion  to  those  of  lib 
decessora  in  the  same  fidd  of  inquiry.  Hf  . 
regards  the  second,  b  very  noteworthy.  ~Aa  bdore  aid,  >■* 
metaphyaic  contains  w  abstraeta  the  principles  wrUdh  «ece  at  zi-s: 
time  oetttg  ernployed,  uncritically,  aliae  by  the  debts  and  by  tS^-r 
antuonists.  These  can  be  no  doubt  that  Hiune  haa  <xmtia^l^  -s 
mind  the  theological  questions  then  current,  aad  that  iat  was  i. 
aware  of  the  mode  in  which  hb  analyab  of  knosribd^ 
applied  to  them.  A  few  of  the  less  tmpottant  of  ha  *' 
as  the  argument  on  mirades,  became  then  and  have 
public  property  and  matter  of  general  dbciiiMiim 
significanoe  of  hb  work  on  the  theologicai  side  was  mt  at  the  ti-c 
perceived,  and  iusdce  has  hardy  been  done  to  the  adnrisable  mar-.T 
in  which  he  reduced  the  theological  disputes  of  the  ocacary  t::  tN-j- 
ultimate  dements.  The  importance  of  the  DiaUfma  am  .V^is-a 
Rdifian^  aa  a  contribution  to  the  criticism  of  tfaeolqgical  ideas  ixi 
metnods,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Abrief  survey  of  its  coetres 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  itsjfeneral  nature  and  its  reUtsoas  to  waA 
works  as  Clarke's  Dtaumstratiam  and  Butler's  Ammiagy.  The  Dtaiecmr: 
introduce  three  interiocutors,  Demea,  CIcaatbes  mad  Ploio.  «:j 
represent  three  distinct  ordera  of  theological  opinion-  The  first  s 
the  type  of  a  certain  a  priori  view,  then  regarded  aithr  safi  iilin'siit 
against  infiddity,  of  which  the  main  tenets  w< 
God  was  capable  of  a  priori  proof,  and  that,  owtaf  to  Uie 
our  faculties,  the  attributes  and  modes  of  opffatioa  of 
absdutdy  incomprehensible.  The  aeooad  is  the 
Locke's  school,  improved  as  regards  hb  philosophy, 
the  only  possU)le  proof  of  God's  existence  was  a  posteriori,  t*  -r 
design,  and  that  such  proof  was,  00  the  whole,  suftoeax.  The  t-  -. 
b  the  type  of  completed  empiricism  or  srrpricism.  K«>i»p«g  cbx:  ?■• 
argument,  dther  from  reason  or  emerieoce.  can  transcend  es 
and  consequently  that  no  proof  of  God's  eaiatemie  is  at  al 
The  views  of  the  first  and  second  are  played  off  niina:  oae  aasr&t*- 
and  critidaed  by  the  third  with  great  Htemry  tAdH  aad  e&ri 
Cleanthcs.  who  maintains  that  the  doctrine  of  the  ~ 
bility  of  God  b  hardly  distioguiduble  from 
by  the  arguments  of  Philo  to  reduce  to  a 
capable  oif  bdng  inferred  from  experience 
of  God.  For  Philo  lays  stress  upon  the  wcakaea  of  the 
argument,  oointa  out  that  the  demand  for  aa  ultaaaate  caase  s  «» 
more  satisned  by  thought  than  by  nature  itself,  akovs  that  rae 
ariniment  from  oes^  cannot  srarrant  the  iafetessoe  of  a  perfer 
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infinite  or  even  of  a  siny;le  deity,  and  finally,  carrying  ont  Us 

to  the  full  extent,  maintains  that,  as  we  have  lao 

origin  of  the  world,  no  argument  from  experience 

ori^n,  and  that  the  ajmarent  marks  of  dr  * —  * 

animais  are  only  results  from  the  cooditkms 

So  far  as  argument  from  lutuie  b  oonoem 

judgment  b  our  only  reasonable  resource. 

argument  in  any  of  its  forms  fare  better,  for 

strate  a  matter  of  fact,  and,  unless  we  know  that  the  -world  hxi  a 

beginning  in  time,  we  cannot  insist  that  it  amat  have  had  a  3-«- 

Demea,  who  b  willing  to  give  up  hb  abstract  ^toof.  farinas 

the  ordinary  theologKal  topic,  man's    rofisrssiaar  ■  cf 

imperfection,  misery  and  depoidentoooditiaa.    Natare' 


the  a  pr^-:- 
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campt  fDij  poltmed,  but  "  Ibe  pnient  evil  pkenDmem  KR  rectified  '  1 


itiiriy  poweW ut  Add  bcnevDlcnl  Ciefti 
UL  thr  deit^r  though  All'beaevolent, 


»'■  view  i^  tbenfore,  uk  hypathuk,  uid  in  m 
Qu^ttE  here  ta  concliufe.    There  £1,  however,  ap- 

— ,  in  evprewng  4  canviction  ag  (0  Cod't  eriitena, 
>t  pcrhan  be  ilioctther  devoid  o[  (oundaiion.  The 
-t  — k  ,  j_.,„.7„  _.„t  be  msttef  of  Dnjecture. 

It  4  ApFHient.  even  from  the  brief  emuiujy  rtiit  [iven.  that  the 
Ifliportince  o(  Hume  in  the  hiKory  of  pfaiLoaophy  eoniuEi  in  ihe 
viiour  «ikI  logical  exactrKH  with  vfaich  he  develope  a  particular 
metaphyiical  view.    IscaiHiMeiKla,  i»  doubt,  ue  to  be  detected 

aod  not.  uin  the  caie  of  Locke  and  Berkeley,  from  impeifert  prasp 

locoiDtBiible.  in  Hume'i  theory  of  knowkdye  we  hive  the  Erul 
ekprwon  of  what  may  be  called  peycholp^ical  individLialiim  cr 
atomism,  while  hii  eihia  and  doctrine  of  [eliBionare  but  the  logical 

(he  £eneral  hifttary  of  human  njllure,  are  Eubordinate  in  character, 
and  affect  in  no  way  the  natiur  of  hia  reaulla.  It  ia  no  caaigeration 
to  aav  that  the  later  Engliih  ichooZ  of  philoaophy  repreaentcd  b^ 
J.  S.  Mill  made  in  theory  no  advance  beyond  Hurrie-  In  the  Ipftf 
of  Mill. 'rf,,  wehnd  much  of  a  ipecial  character  that  haa  no  couDtcT- 
nart  in  Humc,  much  that  ia  introducetl  a^  erfra,  frdm  general  con- 
lu  of  icicntiiic  procedure,  but,  io  far  aa  the  Roundwork  ia 
d,  Ebe  SysUm  a/  Lfffit  ia  a  mere  resroduction  of  Uiune'a 

of  kuwiedte.    It  fa  impoaible  for  any  reader  of  Miil'a 

larhabie  poathumoua  e&ay  on  thelam  to  avoid  the  reRection  that 

L 1 ia  identical  with  that  of  the  flialmu  n 

^  Hperiority  In  critical  force 


had  tended  10  confourriit  with  wealth.,  ';  Money,"  (aid  Hume,  "  i> 


nal,  a*  diitim 


ney.  luppDiAl  Afl  of  liaed  amount^  in  a  country,  ia  of 
7,  while  a  quantity  larger  than  if  required  for  the 
commoditiea  it  injurioua.  at  tendine  to  niae  pricea 
'  ome  Buuketa.    It  ia  only  J*rini 
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money 
OH  the  Currency;  for  Hume's  relation  to  Adam  Smith,  John 
Rae's  ri/e  cfAdam  Smtth  (London,  1895).  See  alao  M.  Teisteire,  Les 
Bssais  icoH&miques  dt  David  Hume  (1003 ;  a  critical  study) ;  A.  Schatx, 
VCEamt  tconomique  de  David  Hume  (190a).        (R.  Ad.  ;  J.  M.  M.) 

HUMB,  JOSEPH  (1777-1855),  British  politidan,  was  born  on 
the  32nd  of  January  1777,  of  humble  parents,  at  Montrose, 
Scotland.  After  completing  bis  course  of  medical  study  at  the 
university  of  Edinburgh  he  sailed  in  1797  for  India,  where  he 
was  attached  as  surgeon  to  a  regiment;  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
native  tongues  and  his  capacity  for  business  threw  open  to  him 
die  lucrative  offices  of  interpreter  and  commissary-general. 
In  1802,  on  the  eve  of  Lord  Lake's  Mahrfttta  war,  his  chemical 
knowledge  enabled  him  to  render  a  signal  service  to  the  admi- 
nistration by  making  available  a  large  quantity  of  gunpowder 
which  damp  had  spoiled.  In  z8o8,  on  the' restoration  of  peace, 
he  resigned  all  his  dvil  appointments,  and  returned  home  in 
the  possession  of  a  fortune  of  £40,ooa  Between  1808  and  x8ii 
he  travelled  much  both  in  England  and  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  in  18x2  published  a  blank  verse  translation  of  the  Inferno. 
In  181 2  he  purchased  a  seat  in  parilament  for  Weymouth  and 
voted  as  a  Tory.  When  upon  the  dissolution  of  parliament 
the  patron  refused  to  return  him  he  brought  an  action  and  re- 
covered part  of  his  money.  Six  years  elapsed  before  he  again 
entered  the  House,  and  during  that  interval  he  had  made  the 
acquaintance  and  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  James  Mill  and  the 
philosophical  reformers  of  the  school  of  Bentham.  He  had 
joined  his  efforts  to  those  of  Francis  Place,  of  Westminster, 
and  other  philanthropists,  to  relieve  and  improve  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes,  labouring  especially  to  establish  schoob 
for  them  on  the  Lancasterian  system,  and  pronloting  the  forma- 
tion of  savings  banks.  In  18x8,  soon  after  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Burnley,  the  daughter  of  an  East  India  director,  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  the  Border  burghs.  He 
was  afterwards  successively  elected  for  Middlesex  (1830),  Kil- 
kenny (X837)  and  for  the  Montrose  burghs  (X842),  in  the  service 
of  which  constituency  he  died.  From  the  date  of  his  re-entering 
the  House  Hume  became  the  self-elected  guardian  of  the  public 
purse,  by  challenging  and  bringing  to  a  direct  vote  every  single 
item  of  public  expenditure.  In  X820  he  secured  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  report  on  the  expense  of  collecting  the  revenue. 
He  was  incessantly  on  his  legs  in  committee,  and  became  a  name 
for  an  opposition  bandog  who  gave  chancellors  of  the  exchequer 
no  peace.  He  undoubtedly  exercised  a  check  on  extravagance, 
and  he  did  real  service  by  helping  to  abolish  the  sinking  fund.  It 
was  he  who  caused  the  word  "  retrenchment "  to  be  added  to  the 
Radical  programme  "  peace  and  reform."  He  carried  on  a  suc- 
cessful warfare  against  the  old  combination  laws  that  hampered 
workmen  and  favoured  masters;  he  brought  about  the  repeal 
of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  export  of  machinery  and  of  the  act 
preventing  workmen  from  going  abroad.  He  constantly  pro- 
tested against  flogging  in  the  army,  the  impressment  of  sailors 
and  imprisonment  for  debt.  He  took  up  the  question  of  light- 
houses and  harbours;  in  the  former  he  secured  greater  efficiency, 
in  the  latter  he  prevented  useless  expenditure.  Apart  from  his 
pertinacious  fight  for  economy  Hume  was  not  always  fortunate 
in  his  political  activity.  He  was  conspicuous  in  the  agitation 
raised  by  the  so-called  Orange  plot  to  set  aside  King  William 
IV.  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland  (1835  and  1836).  His 
action  as  trustee  for  the  notorious  Greek  Loan  in  X824  was  at 
least  not  delicate,  and  was  the  ground  of  charges  of  downright 
dishonesty.    He  died  on  the  20th  of  February  X855. 

A  Memorial  of  Hume  was  published  by  his  son  Joseph  Burnley 
Hume  (London,  1855). 

HUMIUATI,  the  name  of  an  Italian  monastic  order  created  in 
the  1 3th  century.  Its  origin  is  obscure.  According  to  some 
chroniclers,  certain  noblemen  of  Lombardy,  who  had  offended 
the  emperor  (either  Conrad  III.  or  Frederick  Barbarossa),  were 
carried  captive  into  Germany  and  after  suffering  the  miseries 
0/  exile  for  some  time,  "  humiliated  "  themselves  before  the 
emperor.    Returniog  to  their  own  coualxy,  Oie>f  did  vc&uifie 


and  took  the  name  of  Humiliatl.  They  do  not  Kem  to  have  hid 
any  fixed  nde,  nor  did  St  Bernard  succeed  in  inducing  them  to 
submit  to  one.  The  traditions  relating  to  a  lefom  of  this  onkr 
by  St  John  of  Meda  are  ill  authenticated,  hit  Atta  {Ada  senc- 
iorum  Boll.,  Sept.,  viL  320)  being  almost  entlxdy  unsupported 
by  contemporary  evidence.  The  "  Chronkon  ancmymi  Laado- 
nensis  canonid"  {Man,  Germ,  kisi.  Scriplorts,  jdcvL  449),  at 
date  1x78,  states  that  a  group  of  Lo^ibards  came  to  Rome  with 
the  intention  of  obtaining  the  pope's  approval  of  ihe  rule  of  file 
which  they  had  qwntaneoualy  chosen;  while  continuing  to  five 
in  their  houses  in  the  midst  of  their  familiea,  they  wished  to  lead 
a  more  pious  existence  than  of  oki,  to  abaiidon  oaths  and 
litigation,  to  content  themselves  with  a  modest  dress,  and  aD  ia 
a  spirit  ojf  Catholic  piety.  The  pope  approved  their  resolve  to 
live  in  humility  and  purity,  but  forbade  thexn  to  hold  assembfics 
and  to  preach  in  public;  the  chronicler  adding  that  they  m- 
fringed  the  pope's  wish  and  thus  drew  upon  themsdves  Ui 
excommunication.  Their  name,  Humiliati  ("  Humiles  "  wooU 
have  been  more  appropriate),  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  dotkes 
they  wore  were  very  simple  and  of  one  odour.  This  lay  f  ratcraity 
spread  rapidly  and  soon  put  forth  two  new  branches,  a  seoood 
order  composed  ai  women,  and  a  third  composed  of  priests. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  this  order  of  priests  been  formed,  thaa 
it  claimed  precedence  of  the  others,  and,  thoo^  chronologkslly 
last,  was  called  primus  ordo  by  hierarchi^  ri^t — frfkr 
tonsuram  (see  P.  Sabatier,  "Regula  antiqua  Fr.  et  Sor.  dt 
poenitentia  "  in  Opuscules  da  critique  kisiarique,  part  i  p.  xs). 
In  X20X  Pope  Innocent  m.  granted  a  rule  to  thk  third  ocdcr. 
Sabatier  has  drawn  attention  to  the  resemblances  between  tUi 
rule  and  the  Regula  de  poenitentia  granted  to  FrandscanisB  m. 
the  course  of  its  devdopment;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  inooa- 
testable  that  Innocent  IIL  wished  to  reconcile  the  order  idth  the 
Waldenses,  and,  indeed,  its  rule  reproduces  several  of  the 
Waldensian  propositions,  ingeniously  modified  In  the  orthodox 
sense,  but  still  very  easily  recognisable.  It  forbade  osdcas  oaths 
and  the  taking  of  God's  name  in  vain;  allowed  voluntaiy 
poverty  and  marriage;  regulated  pious  exerdaes;  axxi  approved 
the  solidarity  which  already  existed  among  the  members  of  the 
association.  Finally,  by  a  singular  concession,  it  authorised 
them  to  meet  on  Sunday  to  listen  to  the  words  of  a  brother 
"  of  proved  faith  and  prudent  piety,"  on  condition  that  the 
hearers  should  not  discuss  among  themsdves  dther  the  articles 
of  faith  or  the  sacraments  of  the  church.  The  bishops  were 
forbidden  to  oppose  any  of  the  utterances  of  the  HumOiafi 
brethren,  "  for  the  spirit  must  not  be  stifled."  James  of  Vitry, 
without  being  unfavourable  to  thdr  tendencies,  represents  their 
assodation  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  church  of  his  Une 
{Historia  orierUaHs,  Douai,  1597).  So  broad  a  disdpUne  must 
of  necessity  have  led  back  some  waverers  into  the  pale  of  the 
church,  but  the  Waldenses  of  Lombardy,  in  their  amgreffltioues 
laborantium,  preserved  the  tradition  oi  the  independent  HumiliatL 
Indeed,  this  tradition  is  confounded  throughout  the  later  xath 
century  with  the  history  of  the  Waldenses.  The  **  ChrooicoB 
Urspergense"  {Hon.  Germ,  kisi.  Scriptores,  xxiii.  376-377) 
mentions  the  Humiliati  as  one  of  the  two  Waldensian  sects. 
The  celebrated  decretal  promulgated  in  1x84  by  Pope  Lodos  III« 
at  the  council  of  Verona  against  all  heretics  condenms  at  the 
same  time  as  the  "  Poor  Men  of  Lyons  "  "  those  who  attribute  to 
themsdves  falsdy  the  name  of  Humiliati,"  at  the  very  tins 
when  this  name  detuvted  an  order  recognised  by  the  papacy. 
This  order,  though  orthodox,  was  always  hdd  in  tadt  aiid  ever- 
increasing  suspicion,  and,  in  consequence  of  grave  diacwdcn, 
Pius  V.  suppressed  the  entire  congregation  in  February  X570-7X. 

See  Tiraboschi,  Vetera  kmnUiatorum  monumenia  (Milan,  1766): 
K.  MQllcr.  Die  Waldenser  (Oitha,  1886);  W.  Preger.  BeiMge  mr 
Gesckicku  der  Waldensier  (Munich,  1875).  (P.  A. ) 

HUMITB,  a  group  of  minerals  consisting  of  basic  magncsiaiB 
fluo^Iicates,  with  the  foUowing  formulae: — Choiidrodite, 
Mg,[Mg(F,OH)],(SiOJi;  Humite,  Mg4Mg(F,OH)USiOji; 
Oinohumite,  MgHMg(F,OH)]i(SiO«)i.  Humite  crystallixcs  b 
the  orthorhombic  and  the  two  others  in  the  monodink  system, 
but  between  them  there  is  a  dose  cxykiallofrapliic  relation:  ths 
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lengthiof  the  vertical  axes  are  in  the  ratio  5^7: 9>  and  thia  is 
abo  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  magncsinm  atoms  present  in  each 
of  the  three  minerals.  These  minerab  are  strikingly  similar  in 
appearance,  and  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the  goniometric 
measurement  of  the  complex  crystals.  Th^  ar«  honey-yellow  to 
brown  or  red  in  colour,  and  have  a  vitreous  to  resinous  lustre; 
the  hardness  is  6-6},  and  the  specific  gravity  3*z-3-a.  Further, 
they  often  occur  associated  together,  and  it  is  only  comparatively 
recently  that  the  three  species  have  been  properly  discriminated. 
The  name  humite,  after  ^  Abraham  Hume,'  Bsft.  (Z749-X839), 
whose  collection  of  diamond  crystab  is  preserved  at  Cambridge 
in  the  University  museum,  was  given  by  the  oomte  de  Boumon 
in  18 13  to  the  small  and  brilliant  honey-yellow  crystals  found  in 
the  blocks  of  crystalline  limestone  ejected  from  Monte  Somma, 
Vesuvius;  all  three  spedes  have  since  been  recognised  at  this 
locality.  Chondrodite  (from  xMpoi,  "  a  grain  ")  was  a  name 
eariy  (1817)  in  use  for  granular  forms  of  these  minerals  found 
embedded  in  crystalline  limestones  in  Sweden,  Finland  and  at 
several  place  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Large  hyadnth-red 
crystals  of  all  three  species  are  associated  with  magnetite  in  the 
TUly  Foster  iron-mine  at  Brewster,  New  York;  and  at  Kafveltorp 
in  Orebro,  Sweden,  similar  crystaJs  (of  chondrodite)  occur  em- 
bedded in  galena  and  chaloopyrite. 

The  relation  mentioned  above  between  the  crystallogn^hic 
constants  and  the  chemical  composition  is  unique  amongst 
minerals,  and  is  known  as  a  mozphotropic  relation.  S.  L.  Penfidd 
and  W.  T.  H.  Howe,  who  in  1894  noticed  this  relation,  predicted 
the  existence  -of  another  member  of  the  series,  the  crystab  of 
which  would  have  a  still  shorter  vertical  axb  and  contain  less 
magnesium,  the  formula  bdng  Mg[Mg(F,0H)]iSi04;  thb  has 
since  been  discovered  and  named  probctite  (from  irpoX^ctr, "  to 
foreteU  ").  (L.  J.  S.) 

HUMMSU  JOHANN  HBPOMUK  (1778-1837),  (German  com- 
poser and  piamst,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  November  1778,  at 
Pressburg,  in  Hungary,  and  recdved  hb  first  artbtic  training 
from  hb  father,  himself  a  musician.  In  1785  the  btter  recdved 
an  appointment  as  conductor  of  the  orchestra  at  the  theatre  of 
Schlkaneder,  the  friend  of  Mozart  and  the  librettbt  of  the  Magic 
Piute.  It  was  in  thb  way  that  Hummd  became  acquainted  with 
the  composer,  who  took  a  great  fancy  to  him,  and  even  invited 
him  to  his  house  for  a  considerable  period.  During  two  years, 
from  the  age  of  seven  to  nine,  Hummd  recdved  the  invaluable 
instruction  of  Mozart,  after  which  he  set  out  with  hb  father  on 
an  artbtic  tour  through  Germany,  England  and  other  countries, 
hbdeverpbying  winning  the  admiration  of  amateurs.  He  began 
to  compose  in  hb  eleventh  year.  After  hb  return  to  Vienna  he 
completed  hb  studies  under  Albrechtsberger  and  Haydn,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  devoted  himsdf  exdusivdy  to  composition. 
At  a  later  period  he  learned  song-writing  from  Salieri.  For  some 
years  he  hdd  the  appointment  of  orchestral  conductor  to  Prince 
Eszterhazy,  probably  entering  upon  thb  office  in  1807.  From 
i8xz  to  1815  he  lived  in  Vienna.  On  the  z8th  of  May  z8z3'he 
married  Elisabeth  ROckl,  a  singer,  and  the  sbter  of  one  of  Beet- 
hoven's friends.  It  was  not  till  z8i6  that  he  again  appeared  in 
public  as  a  pbnbt,  his  success  being  quite  extraordinary.  Hb 
gift  of  improvisation  at  the  piano  was  especially  admired,  but  his 
larger  compodtions  also  were  highly  appredatcd,  and  for  a  time 
Hummd  was  considered  one  of  the  leading  musicians  of  an  age 
in  which  Beethoven  was  in  the  zenith  of  hb  power.  In  Prussia, 
which  he  visited  in  z82a,  the  ovations  offered  to  him  were  un- 
precedented, and  other  countries — France  in  Z825  and  Z829, 
Belgium  in  Z836  and  England  in  Z830  and  Z833 — added  further 
bureb  to  his  crown.  He  died  ini  83  7  at  Wdmar,  where  for  a  long 
time  he  had  been  the  musical  conductor  of  the  court  theatre. 
Hb  compositions  are  very  numerous,  and  comprise  almost  every 
branch  of  music.  He  wrote,  amongst  other  things,  several  operas, 
both  tragic  and  comic,  and  two  grand  masses  (Op.  80  and  iii). 
Infinitely  more  important  are  hb  compositions  for  the  pbnoforte 
(his  two  concerU  in  A  minor  and  B  minor,  and  the  sonata  in 
F  sharp  minor),  and  his  chamber  music  (the  cdebrated 
septet,  and  several  trios,  &c.).  His  experience  as  a  player 
and  teacher  of  the  pianoforte  was  embodied  in  hb  Great 


Pianofortt  Sckod  (Vienna),  a^d  the  excdiencie  of  hb  method  b 
further  proved  by  such  pupib  as  Hensdt  and  Ferdinand  HiUer. 
Both  as  a  composer  and  as  a  pianist  Huznmd  continued  the 
tradidons  of  the  earlier  Viennese  school  of  Mozart  and  Haydn; 
hb  style  in  both  capaddes  was  marked  by  purity  and  correctnen 
rather  than  by  pasdon  and  imagizuition. 

HUMMINO-BIRD,  a  name  in  use,  poidbly  ever  since  English 
explorers  first  knew  of  them,  for  the  beautiful  little  creatures 
to  which,  from  the  sound  occasionallyinade  by  the  rapid  vibra^ 
tions  of  their  wii^,  it  b  applied.  Among  books  that  are  ordi- 
narily in  naturalbts'  hands,  the  name  seezns  to  be  first  found 
in  the  Musaeum  Tradescantiamtmt  published  in  X656,  but  it 
therdn  occurs  (p.  3)  so  as  to  suggest  its  having  already  been 
accepted  and  conunonly  uzidezstood;  and  its  earliest  use,  as  yet 
traced,  b  by  Thomas  Morton  (d.  Z646),  a  disreputable  bwyer 
who  had  a  curiously  adventurous  career  in  New  England,  in  the 
New  English  CanaoHf  printed  in  Z637 — a  rare  work  giving  an 
interesting  description  of  the  natural  scenezy  and  social  life 
in  New  Englazid  in  the  Z7th  century,  and  reproduced  by  Peter 
Force  in  hb  Historical  Tracts  (vol.  ii.,  Wasldngton,  Z838).  Andr6 
Thevet,  in  hb  SingtdariteM  de  la  France  antarctique  (Antwerp, 
"1558,  UA.  93),  has  been  znore  than  once  dted  as  the  earliest 
author  to  mendon  humming-birds,  which  he  did  \mder  the  ziame 
of  Gouambuck;  but  it  b  quite  certain  that  Oviedo,  whose 
Hysteria  general  de  las  Indias  was  published  at  Toledo  in  Z52S, 
preceded  him  by  more  than  thirty  years,  with  an  account  of 
the  "  paxaro  mosquito  "  of  Hispaniob,  of  which  isbnd  "  the  first 
chronider  of  the  Indies  "  was  gov^mor.^  Thb  name,  though 
now  apparently  dbused  in  Spanish,  must  have  been  current 
aibout  that  time,  for  we  find  Gesner  in  Z555  {De  anum  natnra, 
in.  629)  translating  it  literally  into  LAtin  as  Passer  muscaluSf 
owing,  as  he  says,  hb  knowledge  of  the  bird  to  Cardan,  the 
celebrated  mathemaddan,  astrologer  and  physician,  from  whom 
w^  learn  {Comment,  in  Ptolem.  de  astr,  judicOs,  Basd,  I554»^ 
p.  472)  that,  on  hb  return  to  Milan  from  profesdoiially  attending 
Archbishop  Hamilton  at  Edinburgh,  he  vidted  Gesner  at  Zttrich, 
about  the-end  of  the  year  z  552.*  The  ziame  still  survives  in  the 
French  oiseau^moucke;  but  the  ordinary  Spaziish  appeUation 
b,  and  long  has  been,  Tomin^o,  from  tomin,  dgnifying  a  wdght 
equal  to  the  third  part  of  an  adarme  or  drachm,  and  used  meta- 
phorically for  anything  very  small.  Humming-birds,  however, 
are  called  by  a  variety  of  other  luunes,  many  of  them  derived 
from  American  languages,  such  as  GnainsmH,  Ourissia  and 
ColiMy  to  say  nothing  of  others  bestowed  upon  them  (chiefly 
from  some  pecuUarity  of  habit)  by  Europeazis,  like  Picajhres, 
Ckuparosa  and  Froufrou.  Barr^e,  in  Z745,  ooncdving  that 
humming-birds  were  allied  to  the  wren,  the  TrockUusfin  part,  of 

*  In  the  edition  of  Oviedo's  work  published  at  Sabmanca  in  Z547, 
the  account  (Hb.  xiv.  cap.  4)  runs  thus:  "  Ay  a«i  mismo  enesta  yua 
vnos  paxaricos  tan  negroo  como  vn  terdopelo  negro  muy  bueno  Bl 
son  tan  pequeflos  que  ningunos  he  yo  visto  en  Indias  menorea/  ex- 
cepto  d  Que  aca  se  Ibma  paxaro  moaquito.    El  qual  e«  tan  pequefio 

aue  d  bulto  dd  e«  menor  harto  o  ibsaz  one  le  cabcca  dd  dedo  pulgar 
e  b  mano.  Este.no  le  he  visto  enesta  Vsb  pcro'  disen  me  que  aqui 
los  ay:  &  pot  esso  dcxo  de  hablar  end  pa  lo  dedr  dode  los  he  visto 
que  es  en  la  tierra  firme  quSdo  ddb  ae  trate."  A  modem  Spanish 
version  of  this  .passage  will  be  found  in  the  beautiful  edition 
of  Oviedo's  worics  published  by  the  Academy  of  Madrid  in  t8sz 

>  Swalso  Moriey's  Life  ofCirotamo  Cardano  Gi.  ISS*  i^)* 

*  Under  thu  name  Pliny  popetuated  {Hist,  naturalis,  viu.  35)  the 
confusion  that  had  doubtless  arisen  before  hb  rime  of  two  very 
distinct  birds.  As  Sundevall  remarics  (Tentamen,  p.  87,  note;, 
TpoxOiot  was  evidently  the  name  commonly  given  bv  the  ancient 
Greeks  to  the  smaller  plovers,  and  was  not  improperly  applied  by 
Herodotus  (ii.  68)  to  the  species  that  feeos  in  the  open  mouth  of'tm 
crocodile— the  Pluvianus  aegyptius  of  modern  omithok)gists — in 
which  sense  Aristotle  (Hist,  antmalium,  be.  6)  also  uses  it.  Out  the 
received  text  of  Aristotle  has  two  other  passages  (ix.  1  and  11)  wherdn 
the  word  appears  in  a  wholly  different  connexion,  and  can  there  be 
only  taken  to  mean  the  wren — ^the  usual  Greek  name  of  which  would 
seem  to  be  5pxiXef  (Sundevall,  Om  Aristotl.  Djurarter^  No.  M). 
Though  none  01  hb  editors  or  commenutors  has  suggested  the 
possibility  of  such  a  thing,  one  can  hardly  help  suspecting  that  in 
these  passages  some  early  copyist  has  substituted  rpoxfXof  for  5pxiXef , 
and  BO  bid  the  foundation  of  a  curious  error.  It  may  be  re- 
marked that  the  crooxlile  of  Santo  Domingo  is  said  to  have  the  like 
oflke  done  for  it  by  some  kind  of  bird,  which  bcalled  by  Dcacourtib 
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Pliny,  applied  thit  ntme  in  ■  generic  lOiK  [OmiA.  ifee.  na 
pp.  47,  48)  to  both.  Tiling  the  hint  thus  iSoidcd,  Linn 
vtry  1000  Hftu  went  farther,  end,  ududiRg  the  nrciD,  foui 
liii  genus  Treihilia  foi  the  reception  ol  audi  humming-hiii 
ireie  kooum  to  him.  The  usCoitunate  lul  of  the  giett  noi 
clilor  cannot  he  let  uide ;  and,  since  hi)  lime,  ornitholof 
with  but  few  eiciplioni,  have  foUoncd  hii  eiample,  n 
Dowidaya  humming-birdi  are  umveiuUy  lecognized  u  fan 
the  family  TrKkiliine. 

The  leLitiona  of  the  Trockilidae  to  other  birds  were  foi  a 
while  very  impcif  cclly  undentood.  Nitach  fint  drew  itlei 
to  theii  agreenuDl  in  many  euentiai  chancten  with  the  » 
Cypselidae,  aod  placed  the  two  familia  in  one  group,  whic 
caLed  Jf«r«Airii,  from  the  great  length  of  theii  miniul  b< 
or  those  forming  the  eitremily  of  the  wing.  The  name 
pcrh^is  not  very  happily  chosen,  for  il  is  not  the  distal  po: 
(hat  is  so  much  out  of  oniinary  proportion  to  the  siae  of  the 
but  the  proximal  and  median  portions,  which  in  both  familie 
curiously  dwarfed.  Still  the  mama,  in  comparison  with 
other  puts  of  the  wing,  is  so  long  that  the  term  UacrK 
it  not  wholly  inaccurate.  The  affinity  of  the  TrKkilidat 
Cypsdidat,  once  pointed  out,  became  obvious  to  every  ca 
and  unprejudiced  invcstigatoTi  and  there  are  probably 
sysiematists  now  living  who  refuse  to  admit  ita  validity.  1 
than  this,  it  is  confirmed  by  an  euminatioa  of  other  oateolo 
Characten.  The  "  lino,"  a>  a  boat-builder  would  kay,  1 
vhich  the  akeleton  of  each  form  b  conauucted  are  prec 
■jmilar,  only  thai  Hhereis  the  bill  is  very  short  and  the 
wide  in  the  twifts,  in  the  humming-birds  the  head  is  narrow 
the  bill  long — the  latter  developed  to  an  eilraordinaiy  di 
in  >Dme  of  the  Ttetkiiidat,  rendering  them  the  longeat-t 
birds  known.^  Huiley  taltes  these  two  familiea,  together 
the  goauucken  {Caprimidpi"),  to  form  the  divluon  Cyi 
merphae — one  of  the  two  Into  which  be  separated  his  li 
group  AifillwiHallwe.  However,  the  moil  noticeable  po 
of  the  humming-bird's  akelelon  is  the  itrntmn,  which  in  pn 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  bird  is  enormously  developed  both  1 
tudinaUy  and  vertically,  its  deep  keel  apd  posterior  protrai 
aHording  abundant  space  for  Che  powerful  muscles  which  r 
the  wings  in  their  rapid  vibrations  as  the  Uttle  cnatutc  p 
itself  over  the  flowcn  where  it  finds  Its  food.' 

So  far  as  is  known,  all  humming-birds  possess  a  protni 
ton^e,  in  coofomution  peculiar  among  the  class  Atti,  thi 
to  BOme  extent  similar  to  that  member  lA  the  woodpei 
{PkidacY~\\ie  "  boms  "  of  the  hyoid  apparatus  upon  ■ 
it  11  sealed  being  greatly  eloogaled,  passing  round  and 
the  back  part  of  the  head,  near  the  top  of  which  they  t 
and  (hence  proceed  forward,  lodged  in  a  broad  and  deep  gn 
till  they  terminale  in  front  of  the  eyes.  But,  unlike  the  10 
ol  the  woodpecken,  that  of  the  humming-birds  consist!  of 
cylindrical  tuhea,  tapering  towards  the  point,  and  lotming 
sheaths  which  contain  the  eitensile  portion,  and  are  e«| 
of  lepaiation,  thereby  facilitating  the  eiiractioa  of  honey  : 
tr  greater  im] 


In  the  malea  ol  sUny  qjedei  vich  Sue,  botBjr,  Mvlike  iKd^' 
and  swallowed  in  Che  usual  way.    The  Momadi  fa  arnaB,  mida- 

There  aetm  Co  be  no  caeca.    The  trubia  i*  nmarfcaUy  ahoit, 

are  wholly  wanting,  as  in  all  other  Cjpaltimtrfkat.' 

class  Ata.  The  largest  among  them  meaiuiB  no  more  tbu  >) 
and  the  least  i\  in.  in  length,  for  it  is  noir  admitted  Benaaly 
that  Sloane  must  have  been  ici  error  when  he  desciibcd  ( Vtyv- 
a.  30S,)  the  "  least  huniming-bird  of  Jamaica"  as  "  ahont  ij 
In.  long  from  Che  end  of  the  bUl  Co  that  of  die  tan  " — uale^ 
indeed,  he  meant  the  proximal  end  of  each.  ^Iise  are,  boweHr, 
several  uptda  in  which  the  tail  is  very  much  elongated,  lach  ai 
ihe  AiOnna  ptiytmiu  (fig.  i)  of  Jamaica,  ud  lltc  R 


Nest    to    their  g.    . 

]  beat-known  characterisCac  of  tha 
wonderiul  brilliancy  of  Che 
plumage  of  neariy  all  their  fomis,  in  which 
rc^KCC  they  are  surpassed  by  no  otbei 
birds,  and  are  only  equalled  by  a  few,  as, 
for  butance,  by  the  NaUriniidai,  or  (un- 
birda  of  the  Cropical  parU  of  Che  Old  World, 


jr  Ihe  1 


ce.  the  smaU  in 


ti  that 


(Voyav.  iU.  a«,  a  "Todier,"! 
(Deur.  dt  I'Bsyiu.  ed.  >.  m 
Inlortuoitely  the  fauna  of  t 


han*in  6viedo"dTy^ 


'  Thi.  i 


id  body 


ISTyE'' 


et  of  Che  I 


tor  the  larger,  though  shooting  with  equal  altnty  (n™  pll 
place,  seem  10  flap  their  wjngi  with  comparatively  slow  but  IW 
pDWfrrful  strokes.  The  diHerence  wai  especially  ohHTved  wit 
ipeci  to  the  laticit  of  all  humming-hirdi,  PaUpma  tit",  by  Dai 
■  The  rEHmbtaiice.  so  far  as  it  eiists,  must  be  mer^y  the  reti 
anaiopcal  iunciion,  and  certainly  indicates  no  affinity  hetweti 

'  Il  is  probable  that  in  various  members  of  the  TrKkiliim 
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«  TtetkHiiat  pmper.   BuldEfilEi 
d  by  humidini'tHnlB.    Thelarie 


■TSrSL 


1,  Ihilii  tbe  oaly  ou  <d  them  dut 


qwiei  of  Ckryialamfti,  canHiml)'  wrltlca 
HI.  would  lead  to  the  bdid  thu  it  ni  ■ 


Iheir  cvekHnst,  Tor  tb«gh  they  quote  Lir , 

they  can  never  tuve  refsred  to  hu  mtrki.  or  thr^  would  have  fooiut 
the  word  to  be  mtuaitta,  the  *'  nwoquiio  "  U  Oviedo,  •whwtidlj'i 
il  is  tTUF,  Uliniird.  If  emciKUlion  be  needed,  m%KaliH.  (Ilcr 
Gener'i  emni^  a  uodoubtedly,  pnjcnblc. 
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flldwbtandaadiatunwlwirillBMnaUuiMmacv  viibddMit  the  old  pinvduu  to  be 

•n  ■lone  enwch  to  &i  ibc  aolterim  tSSsn  sa  the  mlnd'i  eye.   The  t™P"  «  """a-     ul  G™™!  m™  or  t«mp«t  ol  mud.    W 

irlagi  o(  ihe  bin],  if  Bviac  •■«  ooly  viable  u  ■  thia  frey  61m,  PrkdC  dupoBtion.    (j)  Grotesquf  iiiufery>  jocuknty,  Biort- 

bouaded  •bow  vA  bdow  by  inc  bluk  Ihncfc,  jo  form  oC  »  St  ment.     (6)  Tendency  to  diieuc.  morbid  dilpOHtioo.    (l)  Ptn- 

w  HpM  M  tt  iMy*  an  mofe  diiliS  iiai^   Cmeoueoily  »n  .dt-  pttdonmual  indmiUon. '     The  lot  wu  not  quit*  oniicH, 

the  dniightnnu.    Hanui^-blnb  ihow  to  the  imtcM  advaiiufe  now.lhenuneof  ihescmi-fluidpiitioltlieeye.     Yetwdini*- 


put.    I 


ivu^kto the ordiufv  ^  literuy  and  convenitional  mcuung  of  in  En^ab  vnfd, 

wHn  my  near  a<  naao.  uuuih  doubtleia  eScieat  or  the  main  linei  of  iU  hiilocy.    It  ii  therdoic  inscuclin  t* 

objcd,  wbether  Ibat  be  to  laBune  thdr  nalc  or  to  note  that  in  no  one  o(  bii  nuie  dauaei  doea  huiaour  bt«i  Ik 

,.i,'S.XS5.W5SS."SSl'S'r.'f£:  «-J™»l-.l-l>«k™y»r.,G;,^Mmdi,k^-0™] 

ncdpcidtiaii,  on  a  dad  twi|,  occuiooaHy  daitioi  t""'  ™  tempa  of  mind     u  at  the  beat  too  Yague.  and  hu  not- 

iniD  tax  air,  cipher  lo  alcb  a  jMtmag  inacct  or  to  enoiuater  an  over  anotbg  application.    Hia  liaC  of  equivalents  ooiy-  airia 

adWniry!  and  k  nugnacioui  aie  they  thai  Ibey  will  frequenllr  tfae  history  of  the  word  np  to  the  Winnin.  ot  the  lall  Bu 

atock  birda  nisny  iima  biatT  than  chenudvea,  irilhom,  ai  would  of  jj,  g^^. 

"Th'e*K>STht'rSSiiij.blrd.  condB.  mainly  of  uuedi,  luwiy        Tl«  l"™"^  oriijnal  «enM  of  liquid,  im^tnTe,  mere  wt,  ii 

fathered  in  >)»  manner  alindy  dcKiibed  Inra  the  Bawm  they  which     bumouT     ii  UKd  in  Wyditfe  i  tiaiulation  of  the  Bibh. 

viiit :  but,  aciordini  to  Wallaix.  then  aie  many  qien^  wbich  he  continued  to  attach  to  it  until  the  i  fth  century.     Thiu  Shiis- 

ha.  never  teen  »  «cnpW^nd  <h«  "  bem^"  apadjlly  aeemW  pj„  ;„  ,he  fi„i  Kine  of  the  aecoDd  art  ol  /iOhu  Catw.  luls 

Lvp  almoet  entirely  upon  the  inaectt  whidi  are  lound  on  tbe  lower  n^^-l  ^^.  ,^  u«  l,..i.  -a. 

■uAaceafleavi.,overW^hibeywinclaidypaHtbeirbill,balaBclnE  Portia  aay  (a  her  fauiband:— 

..    ........_  ....  ,^^  vertically  in  tUe  ur.    The  Hme  excellent  '  I>  Bnitui  bcIeT  and  ii it  phyiial 

marks  thai  even  anonf  Ihe  conmon  Bover.[reqiieBI-  To  walk  unbraced  and  auck  up  the  ku 

L__  /_.._j  -1.^  alimentary  canal  entirely  filled  with  Of  the  dank  mominiT^* 

ce  oC  honey.    It  ia  thii  (act  doublleit  f .  th#  ■ 

dlatlempta  at  keepinc  then  in  confine-  "'^ 

■e-nearlyever^aie^SakiBC  tbe  experi-  phonctl 

-ea  ooly  with  ayrup,  whEb,  without  the  iltcrwudL       Let  me  work,"  he  uyi,  lefeiring  to  Catau— 
sod,  b  buuSdenlu  auKenance.  and  '  For  1  can  rive  hii  humour  tbe  tnie  Iwit, 

And  I  will  bring  hia  to  the  CapiioL" 

Beciei  have  been  brought  on  diflerentoccaaion.  to  Europe,  iomeoi  Here  we  have  "  the  geMial  tore  or  tnnper  of  mind," -bkh 

them  to  EnEUnd.  can  be  Dattued,  or  othuwitc  Oirtcted  to      preient  dupes- 

The  beautiful  neatt  <f  hummlng^Irdh  than  which  Ihe  work  o(  tion."    We  have  travelled   far   from    men    fluid,  and  hin 

fiirfee  could  not  te  toaeeivjd  more  ddkate,  are  to  be  Ken  .n  mon  been  led  on  the  road  by  Ihe  old  phyiiologiaU.     We  an  ait 

s^o'si;Eii^l.^r,';i^tri'.t:?;.Es^ny'i?'ib":':J^?h:il  ™"™^  ^^^  ^^  •='•=«,  but  i. » «««„,  .*  -e  .k^ 

— cDtian'WoalorKimevefetablediiwnaiidniidm'inibL  Theyvary  they  mean  by      pnmary  humDUn,     and       aecood  or  ibiiil 

[mily  in  form  and  ornamenuiioo— (or  il  wouU  lenn  thai  the  concocliona,"  if  wt  ate  to  undentand  how  it  wai  that  a  mine 

—"i-fla  o(  lichen  wbich  tiequenily  beUud  them  arc  alKxed  la  their  j,,,  Unuid  could  come  to  mean  "  RDenl  turn  "  nr  "  nreal 

IZscl.  JmirHol,  v.  p.  ij  thai  in  one  initance  lithe  Member  i,  Subsection  1,  of  Burton'i  AmOamj  tf  Udciukdj 

d  by  Ihe  pannti.  until  wiU  (upply  lU  that  il  Decexaiy  for  Uteraiy  puipoiei.     'A 

"  1lli'"ii.'"  '*''  i""  humour  is  a  liquid  or  fluent  piirt  of  the  body  corapiebeD*! 

tBOreiluirDi^w  hu  '"  '*■  "^  "  "tt""  *""  with  ui,  or  ii  adventitious  and  acqdBlt' 

a  hanjini  rope.   The«  TTiB  first  four  primary  humoori  are— "  Blood,  a  but,  nml. 

lie  balance,  though  how  (j  the  most  tempeiate  parts  of  the  chylul  (chyle)  in  tbe  livff, 

™"  JlSlipJ^iJJ'vJ^Si  "l™'  ofli"  it  la  to  nourish  the  wbok  body,  to  jive  it  stinijti 

I  drooping  jMlm-ieaf.  Tbe  eni  are  never  and  colour,  being  diqxrsed  through  every  part  of  il.    Aad 

^l.''The"BlidluS(«haolI.priogjli«playedbylheinoiberi.not  i^  ii„  meries  are  conununicaled  to  tbe  other  parts.    Fittui 

exceeded  by  that  ol  any  other  birds,  but  it  aecma  doubtiul  wbnhcr  „,    ..         -    _  ,^,j  _^j  ™^—  k.,™«,...  >.,.. ,,  j  .i_  »j.i.. 

tbe  male  tika  any  inti«  in  Ihe  brood.  (A.  N.)  •"  phlegm  a  a  cbU  uid  mmst  humour,  bcgotlen  of  the  «*te 

parts  ol  Ihe  chylus  (or  while  juice  coining  out  of  Ihe  mot 

HUMXOCK  (of  uncertain  derivation;  cf.  hump  or  hOtock),  digested  in  tbe  slomacfa]  In  the  liver.     Hia  office  ia  to  lunnh 

a  boss  or  rounded  knoll  ol  ice  rising  above  the  general  level  of  and  moisten  the  members  of  the  body."  Ac    "  Choler  is  hM  ill 

an  ice-field,  making  iledge  Iravelling  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  dry,  begotten  of  Ihe  bolter  parts  ol  tbe  cfaylus,  and  galheral 

repon   ciiiemcly    difficult   and    unpleasant.    Hummocky   ice  to  the  galL     It  helps  the  natural  heat  and  senatt.     McbodulT. 

it  caused  by  sjqw  and  unequal  pressure  in  the  main  body  o(  the  cold  and  dry,  thick,  black  »ndtour,begotien  of  the  more  (ecukol 

puked  ice,  and  by  unequal  structure  and  teiDperUute  at  a  part  of  nourishment,  and  purged  from  the  ^decn.  is  a  btidk 

later  period.  to  Ihe  oiher  two  hot  burnouts,  blood  and  cbokr,  pteserving  ihta 

KUMOOR  (Latin  humer),  a  word  of  many  meaDingi  and  of  in  the  blood,  and  nourishing  the  bwies."     Mealioa  most  ibg 

stringe  fortune  in  their  evolution.    It  began  by  meaning  simply  be  made  of  serum,  and  of  "  those  eiciementitioss  humooK  il 

"  liquid."    It  passed  Lhrough  the  stage  of  being  a  term  of  art  tbe  third  concoction,  sweat  and   lean,"     An  end  balian 

used  by  the  old  physicians— whom  we  should  now  call  physio-  ol  the  four  primary  humours  makes  tbe  imtly 

logijli — and  by  degrees  has  come  to  be  generally  undetalood  and  allows  lor  the  undisturbed  production  of  the ' „ _. 

to  signify  a  certain  "  habit  ol  the  mind,"  shown  in  speech,  —or  processes  of  digestion  and  assimflalioa.     UtCEUine  hM 

observed  by  the  human  intelligence.     The  word  reached  its  gravely  in  Ihe  moral 

full  development  by  slow  degrees.    When  Dr  Johnson  com^uled  Bouhours,  a  French  c 

bit  diclionary,  be  gave  nine  definilioni  of,  or  equivalenla  (or,  d'AriiU  il  tf  £«(*«, 

"humour."   They  may  be  conveniently  quoted;  "  (i)  Moisture.  "La  bQe  donne  le 

(i)  Tbe  diScrenl  kinds  a(  moisture  in  man'i  body,  reckoDed  by  doonc  le  bon  seni  et  la  loBdMi  k  auig  i 
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ird.  We  Mill  coDliDoe  to  ok  il  in  widely  diScient 
I  humour  "  or  "  bwl  humour  "  are  timply  good 

temper.  There  ii  a  ilight  archaic  Savour  about 
jtim  humour,"  "the  humour  they  were  to,"  in 
qiicHnu,  or  angi;  or  caideu  mood,  vhich  were 
Carlyle,  but  though  »mewhat  antiquated  they 
1,  ot  very  unusual.  With  the  proviw  that  the 
.  alwayl  be  eicepled,  we  may  lay  that  (ot  a  lon| 
"  came  to  connote  comic  matier  lest  refined  than 
it.  Il  had  about  it  a  smack  ol  the  Boar'i  Head 
.cheap,  and  of  the  unyoked  "  humour  "  of  the 


1  Priace  Hear; 
doth  permit  the  baie 


Tr^ 


tetbtn 


jrid." 


ol  a  base  contagious  cloud  is  painiuUy  felt  Id  the 
vui  Ltenture  of  En^and  till  the  iSih  century. 
>  docs  not  lometimet  wonder  whether  humour  in 
English  writers  of  that  period  did  not  stand  lor 
,  horK-pIay,  and  the  foul  names  of  foul  things, 
oral,  must  be  very  deteimined  to  prove  hlmidt 
1  admirer  o(  ibe  indent  litenture.  Additon, 
to  dean  it  of  mere  naslloos,  gives  ui  etctUent 
haie  use  ol  the  word  in  his  day.  In  Number  3;  1 
'  he  introduces  an  example  of  the  "  sort  of  men 
nd  Humourists."    It  is  the  delight  of  this  person 

rtber  a  set  of  oglen  "  who  had  "  an  unlucky  cut 
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:8ih  centuries.    But 
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/(*  humours.    Carlo 

"out  of  his  humour  "by  the 

r  ol  Signor 

irvolo,  wh< 

>  knocks  him  down 

The  brut 

al  pranks  of  Fanny 

un  Mirvan, 
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belongs  to 

the  earlier  part  of 

y,  weremea 

nlfor 

ndv.-eri  accepted  aa 

multiplied. 

ing  method  ol  de 

d  a  finer  sense  of  humour  in  the  noble  meanini 

What  did  he  understand  the  word  to  mean? 

nsell  wrote  when  he  created  Dr  Primrose.    We 

I  testimony  In  the  9th  chapter  of  Tki  Ftm 


^nni. 


true  comedy  from  the  si 
nv  "  subjects,  and  by  pre 


'   This  he  hasdoDC 
ling  "  the  comic  or 
le.  which,  though 
ols  as  well  ta  the  humbler  station,  is  by  no  nc*ns 

si;idity. Absurdity  Is  (he  poet's  gaine,  and 

1  the  nice  concealment  ol  absurdity.  The  truth 
nerally  mistakes  '  humour '  (or  '  wit,'  wbkh  is  % 
excellence;  wit  raises  human  nature  above  its 
ontrary  part,  and  equally  depreuea  it 


ted  h' 


St  place  the  objeci 


■ouldhi 


..Tlio 
irotd3,lhe  subject 
lind.  Goldsmith 


tud  "  the  humour  of  it,"  toi 
laurdily  of  which  we  imagii 
guilty,  and  lhere(ore  applaud 


as  an  account  of  what  the  EUn- 
Quecn  Anne  men,  and  [be  iSth 
'    Nothing  could  be  mote  lalM 
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as  an  example  of  what  we  meian  by  the  humour  of  Falstaff  or 
oi  The  Vicar  of  Wakfjield. 

When  we  pass  from  Goldsmith  to  Hazlitt — one  of  the  greatest 
names  in  English  criticism — we  find  that  "  humour  "  has  grown 
in  meaning,  without  quite  reaching  its  full  development.  In  the 
introduction  to  his  Lectures  on  the  English  Comic  Writers  he 
attempts  a  classification  of  the  comic  spirit  into  wit  and  humour. 
"  Humour,"  he  says,  "  is  the  describing  the  ludicrous  as  it  is  in 
itself;  wit  is  the  exposing  it,  by  comparing  or  contrasting  it 
with  something  else.  Humour  is,  as  it  were,  the  growth  of 
nature  and  accident;  wit  is  the  product  of  art  and  fancy. 
Humour,  as  it  is  shown  in  books,  is  an  imitation  of  the  natural 
or  acquired  absurdities  of  mankind,  or  of  the  ludicrous  in  accident, 
situation  and  character;  wit  is  the  illustrating  and  heightening 
the  sense  of  that  absurdity  by  some  sudden  and  unexpected 
likeness  or  opposition  of  one  thing  to  another,  which  sets  of!  the 
quality  we  laugh  at  or  despise  in  a  still  more  contemptible  or 
striking  point  of  view."  Hazlitt's  definition  will,  indeed,  not 
stand  analysis.  The  element  of  comparison  is  surely  as  necessary 
for  humour  as  for  wit.  Yet  his  classification  is  valuable  as 
illustrating  the  growth  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Observe 
that  Hazlitt  has  transferred  to  wit  that  power  of  pleasing  as  by  a 
flattering  sense  of  our  own  superiority  which  Goldsmith  attri- 
buted to  humour.  He  had  not  thought,  and  had  not  heard, 
that  sympathy  is  necessary  to  complete  humour.  He  cannot 
have  thought  it  needful,  for  if  he  had  he  would  hardly  have  said 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  that  they  are  "  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
comic  humour  and  invention,"  "  which  from  the  manners  of  the 
East,  which  they  describe,  carry  the  principle  of  callous  in- 
difference in  the  jest  as  far  as  it  can  go."  He  might,  and  probably 
would,  have  dismissed  Goldsmith's  illustration  as  "  low  "  in 
every  conceivable  sense.  He  would  not  have  added,  as  we  should 
to-day,  that  humour  does  not  lie  in  laughter,  according  to  the 
definition  of  Hobbes,  in  a  "  sudden  glory,"  in  a  guffaw  of  self- 
conceited  triumph  over  the  follies  and  deficiencies  of  others. 
If  there  is  any  place  for  humour  in  Goldsmith's  sordid  example, 
it  must  be  made  by  pity,  and  shown  by  a  deft  introduction  of  the 
de  le  fabula  dear  to  Thackeray,  by  a  reminder  that  the  world  is 
full  of  people,  who,  though  wanting  noses,  are  extremely  curious 
in  their  choice  of  snuff-boxes,  and  that  the  more  each  of  us  thinks 
himself  above  the  weakness  the  more  likely  he  is  to  fall  into  it. 
■  The  critical  value  of  Hazlitt's  examination  of  the  differences 
between  wit  and  humour  lies  in  this,  that  he  ignores  the  doctrine 
that  the  quality  of  humour  lies  in  the  thing  or  the  action  and  not 
in  the  mind  of  the  observer.  The  examples  quoted  above,  to 
which  any  one  with  a  moderate  share  of  reading  in  English 
literature  could  add  with  ease,  show  that  humour  was  first 
held  to  He  in  the  trick,  the  whim,  the  act,  or  the  event  and  clash 
of  incidents.  It  might  even  be  a  mere  flavour,  as  when  men 
spoke  of  the  salt  humour  of  sea-sand.  Even  when  it  stood  for 
the  "  general  turn  or  temper  of  mind  "  it  was  a  form  of  the  ruling 
passion  which  inspires  men's  actions  and  words.  It  was  used 
in  that  sense  by  Decius  when  he  spoke  of  the  humour  of 
Caesar,  which  is  a  liability  to  be  led  by  one  who  can  play  on  his 
weakness — 

"  for  he  loves  to  hear   • 
That  unicorns  may  be  betrayed  with  trees - 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes* 
Lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers;  - 
But  when  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers 
He  says  he  does;  being  then  most  flattered.**' 

It  is  plain  that  this  is  not  what  Hazlitt  meant,  or  we  now  mean, 
by  the  humour  displayed  in  "  describing  the  ludicrous  as  it  is 
shown  in  itself."  Nor  did  he,  any  more  than  we  do,  suppose 
with  Goldsmith  that  a  "  low  "  quality  of  actions  and  persons 
is  inseparable  from  humour.  It  had  become  for  Hazlitt  what 
Addison  called  cheerfulness,  "  a  habit  of  the  mind  "  as  distin- 
guished from  mirth,  which  is  "  an  act."  If  in  Addison's  sentences 
the  place  of  cheerfulness  is  taken  by  humour,  and  that  of  mirth 
by  wit,  we  have  a  very  fair  description  of  the  two.  "  I  have 
always  preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth.  The  latter  I  consider 
as  an  act.  the  former  as  ababit  of  the  mind.''  Mirth  is  short 


and  transient,  cheerfulness  is  fixed  and  pemuwent.?  HoBoor 
is  the  fixed  and  permanent  appreciation  of  the  ludicrous,  of  which 
wit  may  be  the  short  and  transient  expression. 

If  now  we  pass  to  an  attempt  to  define  "  humour/*  the  tempta- 
tion to  take  refuge  in  the  use  of  an  evasion  emfrfoyed  by  Dr 
Johnson  is  very  strong.  When  Boswell  asked  him,  **  Then,  Sir, 
what  is  poetry?  "  the  doctor  answered,  "  Why,  Sir,  it  is  mod 
easier  to  say  what  it  is  not.  We  all  know  what  iig^t  is,  but  k 
is  not  easy  to  teU  what  it  is."  But  George  Meredith  has  cooe 
to  our  assistance  in  two  passages  of  his  Essay  on  Com^y  ad 
the  uses  of  the  Comic  Spirit.  "  If  you  laugh  all  round  him  (to 
wit,  the  ridiculous  person),  tumble  him,  txM  him  about,  deal 
him  a  smack,  and  drop  a  tear  on  him,  own  his  likeness  to  yoi, 
and  yours  to  your  neighbour,  spare  him  as  little  as  you  duu, 
pity  him  as  much  as  you  expose,  it  is  spirit  of  Humour  that  is 
moving  you. . . .  The  humourist  of  mean  order  is  a  refreshiag 
laugher,  giving  tone  to  the  feelings,  and  sometimes  aUowiiv 
the  feelings  to  be  too  much  for  him.  But  the  hutoourist,  'i 
high,  has  an  embrace  of  contrasts  beyond  the  scope  of  the  coimc 
poet."  The  third  sentence  is  required  to  comf^ete  the  first 
The  tumbling  and  rolling,  the  smacks  and  the  exposure,  nay 
be  out  of  place  where  there  is  humour  of  the  most  humonws 
quality.  Who  could  associate  them  with  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
characters  of  Bradwardine  or  Monkbams  ?  Bradwardine,  ooe 
feels,  would  have  stopped  them  as  he  did  the  ill-timed  jests  of 
Sir  Hew  Halbert,  "  who  was  so  unthinking  as  to  deride  mj 
family  name."  Monkbams  was  a  man  of  peace  who  loved  the 
company  of  Sir  Priest  better  than  that  of  Sir  Knight.  Bet 
there  is  that  in  him  which  cows  mere  ridicule,  be  it  ever  so  genial 
He  cared  not  who  knew  so  much  of  his  valour,  and  by  that 
very  avowal  of  his  preference  took  his  position  sturdily  in  the 
face  of  the  world.  But  Meredith  has  given  its  due  prunineoa 
to  the  quality  which,  for  us,  distinguishes  humour  from  pore 
wit  and  the  harder  forms  of  jocularity.  It  is  the  sympathy, 
the  appreciation,  the  love,  which  include  the  follies  of  Doi 
Qmxote,  the  prosaic  absurdities  of  Sancho  Panza,  the  oddities 
of  Bradwardine,  Dr  Primrose  or  Monkbams,  and  the  jovial 
animalism  of  Fdstaff,  in  "  an  embrace  of  contrasts  b^ood  the 
scope  of  the  comic  poets." 

It  is  needless  to  insist  that  htmiour  of  this  order  is  far  older  than 
the  very  modem  application  of  the  name.    It  is  assuredly 
present  in  Horace.   Chaucer,  who  knew  the  word  only  as  meaning 
*\  liquid,"  has  left  a  masterpiece  of  humour  in  his  prologue  to 
the  Canterbury  Pilgrims.    We  look  for  the  finest  ooimples  is 
Shakespeare.    And  if  it  is  old,  it  is  also  more  universal  than  is 
always  allowed.     National,  or  at  least  racial,  partiality,  has 
led  to  the  unfortunate  judginent  that  humour  is  a  virtue  of  the 
northem  peoples.    Yet  Rabelais  came  from  Touraine,  and  if 
the  creator  of  Panurge  has  not  humour,  who  has?    The  Italians 
may  say  that  umore  in  the  English  sense  is  unknown  to  them. 
They  mean  the  word,  not  the  thing,  for  it  is  in  Ariosto.    To 
claim  the  quality  for  Cervantes  would  indeed  be  to  push  at  so 
open  door.    The  humour  of  the  Germans  has  been  rarely  indeed 
of  so  high  an  order  as  his.   It  has  been  found  wherever  humanity 
has  been  combined  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  ludicrous. 
The  appreciation  may  exist   without  the  humanity.     Viha 
Rivarol  met  the  Chevalier  Florian  with  a  manuscript  stickii^ 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  said,  '*  How  rash  you  are!  if  you  were  not 
known  you  would  be  robbed,"  he  was  making  use  of  the  comic 
spirit,  but  he  was  not  humorous.    When  Rivarol  himself,  a  maa 
of  dubious  claim  to  nobility,  was  holding  forth  on  the  rights  of 
the  nobles,  and  calling  them  "  our  rights,"  one  of  the  company 
smiled.     "  Do  you  find  anything  singular  in  what  I  say  ?  ** 
asked  he.    "It  is  the  plural  which  I  find  singular,"  was  the 
answer.    There  is  certainly  something  humorous  in  the  neat 
overthrow  of  an  insolent  wit  by  a  rival  insolence,  but  the  humour 
is  in  the  spectator,  not  in  the  answer.  The  spirit  of  humour 
as  described  by  George  Meredith  cannot  be  so  briefly  shown  as 
in  the  rapid  flash  of  the  Frenchmen's  wit.    It  lingers  and  ex- 
patiates, as  in  Dr  Johnson's  appreciation  of  Bet  Hint.    **0h, 
a  fine  character,  Madam  I    She  was  habitually  a  shit  and  a 
drunkard,  and  occasionally  a  thief  and  a  harlot.  And  for  beavoi^ 


HUMPBACK  WHALE— HUMPHREYS 


uke  bow  cane  yoo  lo  know  bei?  Why,  Hndain,  «be  figured 
in  the  liLMiTy  world  loof  Bel  Flint  wrolt  her  own  IJfe,  ind 
CiUcd  htncK  Cuundn,  ind  it  wu  ia  venei  it  began: —  ' 


And  IhcQ  I  a 

IqU  >  gay  in 

[t  brougbt  bn  ven 


e  to  coTTECti  but  I  give  her 
weU.  Bet  had  a  Gne  ipmt; 
the  adveilised  for  >  buiband,  but  ihe  had  no  tuccetl,  Cor  the 
laid  me  no  man  upictd  to  ber.  Then  ihe  bited  vttf  handsome 
todginga  and  a  Footboy,  and  she  got  a  harpsichord,  hut  Bet 
could  not  pUy;  bourever,  ahe  put  henelE  in  fine  alliludei  and 
drummed.  And  pray  what  became  of  her,  SitP  W by,  Madam, 
ahe  stole  a  quilt  (lom  ibe  man  ol  the  house,  and  he  had  her 
taken  up;  but  Bet  Flini  had  a  spirit  not  to  be  subdued,  »  when 
ahe  found  henelf  obliged  to  go  lo  gaol,  ihc  ' 


It  before 


HoH 


r,  the 


footboy  proved  refractory,  for  he  wai  ashamed,  Ibough  bis 
miilress  was  not.  And  did  sbe  ever  get  out  of  gaol,  Sir?  Yes, 
Madam,  when  she  came  lo  her  trial,  the  judge  acquilied  ber. 
'So  now,'  she  taid  to  me,  'the  quilt  ii  my  own,  and  now  I'll 
makeapeiUcoatofii.'   OhI  I  loved  Bet  Flint." 

The  tubJFci  is  low  enough  lo  please  Goldimith.  The  humour 
may  be  of  thai  mean  order  which  has  only  a  reftething  laugh, 
and  gives  tone  to  the  feelings,  but  ilia  the  puRipiiJl  of  bumout. 

Wc  need  not  labour  to  demonslrale  that  a  kindly  appreciation 
ol  the  ludicrous  may  find  cipression  in  att  as  well  ai  In  literature. 
Bui  humout  in  art  tends  so  inevilably  to  become  caricature. 
which  can  be  genial  os  well  as  ferocious,  that  the  teadi 


0  the  ai 


manifest* lions  In  thai  field.  (D.  H.) 

HUMPBACK  WHALE  (jlfefoftem  frxigfauna  or  M.  titpi),  the 
represent  alive  ol  a  genua  ol  whalebone  whale*  distinguished 
by  Ihe  great  length  ol  the  flippers.    Thii  wbale  (or  a  closely 


Humpback  Whale  lUitaptira  buf  I'noiu  or  Mspi). 
allied  tpeties)  is  found  in  nearly  all  teas;  and  when  full-grown 
may  reach  from  45  It.  to  50  ll.  in  length,  the  flippers  which  are 
indented  along  their  edges  measuring  from  10  ft.  to  is  ft.  or 

markings  on  the  under  surface;  and  Ihe  flippers  may  be  entirely 
while,  or  pani-coloured  like  Ihe  body.  Deep  longitudinal 
furrows,  fold*  or  plaits  occur  on  the  throat  and  chest.    It  is 

Ihe  back  fin  i)  set;  but  this  "  bump"  varies  greatly  in  sire  in 
diflcrent  indiriduab.  The  humpback  is  a  coasl-while,  irregular 
in  its  movements,  aametimcs  found  in  "  schoats,"  at  others 
(ingly.  The  whalebone  is  short,  broad  and  coarse;  but  the 
yield  ol  oil  Irom  a  lint^e  whale  has  been  as  much  as  is  barrels. 
A  lew  examples  of  this  whale  have  been  taken  in  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  England  (see  CziacE*), 

IKniPERDIHCK.  ENOELBERT  (1S51-  ),  German  musical 
composer,  was  born  at  Sicgburg,  in  the  Rhine  Province,  and 
studied  under  F.  Hiller  al  Cologne,  and  F.  Lachner  end  J. 
Rheinberger  at  Munich.  In  i8;n,  by  means  of  a  scholarship, 
he  went  to  luly,  where  he  met  Wagner  at  Naples;  and  on  the 
litter's  Invitation  be  went  to  Bayreulh  and  helped  10  produce 
Parii/al  there  neat  year.  He  travelled  lor  the  neil  few  years 
in  Italy  and  Spain  but  in  iSgobecame  a  professor  at  Frankfort, 
where  he  remained  till  1S96.  In  i<)oo  he  became  Ihe  bead  of  a 
icboal  in  Berlin.  His  fame  ai  a  compoaer  wa*  made  by  his 
charniing  children'*  open  Htmtl  im^  Cnfef  m  189J,  lounded 
nrj  laifely  (like  bit  iaitr  opetai)  on  lolk-tVDCt;  bal  his  works 


alas  include  other  lorma  of  music,  in  aH  of  wUcb  his  masteiy 

of  technique  it  apparent. 

HDHPHREY  (or  HtFiOTEY),  UWRENCB  '(is>7?-i59o), 
president  of  Magdalen  College,  Oiford,  and  dean  guccestively 
.of  Gloucesler  and  Wincbester,  was  bom  at  Newport  FagneL 
He  was  elected  demy  of  Magdalen  College  in  1546  and  fellow 
in  1548.  HegraduatedB.A,iai549,  M.A,;ai55i,andB.D.  and 
D.D,  in  I  s6i.  He  was  oated  as  one  of  the  most  promising  pupils 
of  Peter  Martyr,  and  on  Mary's  acFeuiou  obtained  leave  from 
his  college  to  travel  abroad.  He  lived  at  Basel,  Zurich,  Frank- 
fort and  Geneva,  making  the  acquaintance  ol  the  kading 
Swiss  divines,  whose  ecclesiastical  views  be  adopted.  His  leave 
of  absence  having  expired  in  1556,  be  ceased  to  be  fellow  of 
Magdalen.  He  returned  to  England  at  Eliiabelh't  accession, 
was  appointed  regiua  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford  in  1560, 
and  was  recommended  by  Archbishop  Packer  and  others  for 
election  as  preudent  of  Magdalen.  The  fellows  refused  at 
first  10  elect  so  pronounced  a  reformer,  but  Ihey  yielded  in  is6i, 
indHumphreygrndually  converted  Ihe  college  into  a  stronghold 
of  FuHlanism.  In  i;6i  he  and  bis  friend  Thomas  Sampson, 
dean  of  Christ  Church,  were  called  before  Parker  for  refusing  to 
wear  Ihe  prescribed  ecclesiastical  vestments;  and  a  prolonged 
controversy  broke  out,  in  which  Bullinger  and  oLber  foreign 
theologians  took  part  at  well  at  most  of  the  leading  divines  in 
England.  In  spite  of  Bullinget's  advice,  Humphrey  refused 
to  conform;  and  Parker  wished  to  deprive  him  at  well  a* 
Sampson.  But  the  presidency  ol  Kfagdalen  was  elective  and 
the  nsitor  ol  the  college  wit  not  Parker  but  the  bishop  of 
Winchester;  and  Humphrey  escaped  with  temporary  rcliremenl. 
Parker,  in  fact,  waa  not  supported  by  the  council;  in  1566 
Humphrey  was  selected  to  preach  at  St  Paul's  Cross,  and  wai 
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imphrey  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  theolneicil  and  other 


11  publiihed  in  IJ73  and  was  • 


im's  Kriiiln  of  UafAifa  CrWfrte.  i\ 


Sr  Bloxan 

Alhttia    CanUbri, —    _ 

Iiulix  u  Parkir  Soc.  Publ. :  Stryoe't  Waki:  Col.  SUU  Pafrn  (Dom. 
1547-'S90):  A(U  ef  lb  Pray  ComkU:  Burnel'i  hiU.  K,f.; 
(flier's  Eidti.  Hill.;  Diion't  CMmk  Hill.  vol.  vL;  Diil.  fftl. 
Bill.  (A.F.P.)    I 

RUKPHHBTS,  AHDRBW  ATKIMSOK  (iSio-iSSj),  American 

of  November  igio.  He  wai  the  ton  of  Samuel  Humphreys 
(t77S-ig46J.  chief  conslnictor  U.S.N,,  and  grandson  of  Joshua 
Humphreys  (1TS1-1S3S),  Ihe  designer  of  the  "  Contlilulion  " 
andoiherlamout  Irigaiitof  the  warol  1 8 u,  sometimes  known 
at  Ihe  "  father  of  the  AmcHcin  navy."  Cradualing  from  West 
Point  in  iSjl,  be  served  wilh  the  md  Artillery  in  Ihe  Florida 
war  in  iB]S.  He  resigned  toon  afterwards  and  devoted  himself 
10  civil  engineering.  In  i8j8  be  returned  10  the  army  for  survey 
duiiei.andlrom  1S41  to  1841)  was  assistant  in  charge  of  the  Coast 
Survey  Office.  Later  he  did  similar  work  ia  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and,  srilh  Lieut.  H.  L.  Abbott,  produced  in  1861 
tttlUMaeKefarlfHOtPliyiiciaKi  Hyilraiiliist/lkt  Miiiiiiipti 
RitV.    Ib  connaiioD  with  this  worit  lie  visited  Europe  in  1B51. 
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In  the.  earlier  part  of  the  Civil  War  Humphrej^  was  employed 
as  a  topographical  engineer  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  rendered  conspicuous  services  in  the  Seven  Days'  Battles. 
It  is  stated  that  he  selected  the  famous  position  of  Malvern  Hill, 
before  which  Lee's  army  was  defeated.  Soon  after  this  he  was 
assigned  to  command  a  division  of  the  V.  corps,  and  at  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg  he  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  hist 
attack  of  Marye's  heights.  General  Bumside  recommended 
him  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major-generpi  U.S.V.,  which 
was  not  however  awarded  to  Humphreys  until  after  Gettysburg. 
He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  and  at  Gettysburg 
commanded  a  division  of  the  IIL  corps  under  Sickles.  Upon 
Humphreys'  division  fell  the  brunt  of  Lee's  attack  on  the  second 
day,  by  which  in  the  end  the  III.  corps  was  dislodged  from  its 
advanced  position.  His  handling  of  his  division  in  this  struggle 
ezdted  great  attention,  and  was  compared  to  Sheridan's  work 
at  Stone  river.  A  few  days  later  he  became  chief  of  staff  to 
General  Meade,  and  this  position  he  held  throughout  the  Wilder- 
ness campaign.  Towards  the  end  of  the  war  General  Humphreys . 
succeeded  General  Hancock  in  command  of  the  famous  II.  corps. 
The  short  campaign  of  1865,  which  terminated  in  Lee's  surrender, 
afforded  him  a  greater  opportunity  of  showing  his  capacity  for 
leadership.  His  corps  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  final 
operations  around  Petersburg,  and  the  credit  of  the  vigorous 
and  relentless  pursuit  of  Lee's  army  may  be  claimed  hardly 
less  for  Humphreys  than  for  Sheridan.  After  the  war,  now 
brevet  major-general,  he  returned  to  r^ular  engineer  duty  as 
chief  engineer  of  the  U.S.  army,  and  retired  in  1879.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  (1857)  and  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  (1863),  and  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard  University  in  x868.  He  died 
at  Washington  on  the  27th  of  December  1883.  Amongst  his 
works  may  be  mentioned  Prom  Gettysburg  to  the  Rapidan  (1882) 
and  The  Virginia  Camfaitiu  of  1864-1865  (1882). 
^  See  Wilson,  Critical  Sketches  of  some  Commanders  (Boston,  1895). 

'  HUMPHRT,  0ZIA8  (X742-X810),  English  miniature  painter, 

was  bom  at  Honiton  and  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  of 

that  town.    Attracted  by  the  gallery  of  casts  opened  by  the 

duke  of  Richmond,  Humphry  came  to  London  and  studied  at 

Shipley's  school;  and  later  he  left  for  Bath,  where  he  lodged 

with  Linley  and  became  a  great  friend  of  his  beautiful  daughter, 

afterwards  Mrs  Sheridan.    In  1766  he  was  in  London  warmly 

encouraged  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  was  always  interested 

in  Devonshire  painters.    He  was  a  great  friend  of  Romney, 

with  whom  in  1 773  he  went  to  Italy,  staying,  on  his  way  to  Dover, 

at  Knole,  where  the  duke  of  Dorset  gave  him  many  commissions. 

In  1785  he  went  to  India,  visiting  the  native  courts,  painting 

a  large  number  of  miniatures,  and  making  many  beautiful 

sketches.   His  sight  failed  him  in  x  797,  and  he  died  in  Hampstead 

in  x8io.    The  bulk  of  his  possessions  came  into  the  hands  of 

his  natural  son,  William  Upcott,  the  book  collector.     From 

him  the  British  Museum  acquired  a  large  number  of  papers 

relating  to  Humphry.    He  was  Opie's  first  master,  and  is  alluded 

to  in  some  lines  by  Hayley.    His  miniatures  are  exquisite  in 

detail  and  delightful  in  colouring.    Many  of  the  finest  are  in 

the  collection  of  Mr  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 

Sec  The  History  of  Portrait  Miniatures,  by  G.  C.  Williamson,  vol.  ii. 
G-ondon,  1904).  (G.  C.  W.) 

HUMUS  (a  Latin  word  meaning  the  ground),  a  product  of 
decomposing  organic  matter.  It  is  especially  present  in  peat 
bogs,  and  also  occurs  in  surface  soils,  to  which  it  imparts  a  brown 
or  black  colour.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  soil-constituents 
from  the  agricultural  point  of  view;  it  is  the  chief  source  of 
nitrogenous  food  for  plants,  and  modifies  the  properties  of  the 
soil  by  increasing  its  water-holding  capacity  and  diminishing 
its  tenacity.  Little  is  known  with  regard  to  its  chemical  com- 
position. By  treating  with  a  dilute  acid  to  remove  the  bases 
present,  and  then  acting  on  the  residue  with  ammonia,  a  solution 
15  obtained  from  which  a  mineral  acid  precipviaies  humic  acid ; 
tbe  residue  from  the  ammonia  exlraciioTv  \&  VcxmcA  \v>3Lmxv 


in  addition  to  humic  add  and  hiimin,  axe  periiaps  the  bat 

characterized. 

HUNALD,  DiTKE  or  Aquitaine,  succeeded  his  father  Odo,  or 

Eudes,  in  735.    He  refused  to  recognize  the  high  authority  of 

the  Prankish  mayor  of  the  palace,  Charles  Martd,  wbcieapoa 

Charles'marched  south  of  the  Loire,  seized  Bordeaux  and  Blijre, 

but  eventually  allowed  Hunald  to  retain  Aquitaine  oa  cooditioa 

that  he  should  promise  fiddity.    From  736  to  741  the  rdatioM 

between  Charles  and  Hunald  seem  to  have  remained  amir^KU 

But  at  Charles's  death  in  741  Hunald  declared  war  against  the 

Franks,  crossed  the  Loire  and  burned  Chartres.    Menaced  by 

Pippin  and  Carioman,  Huiudd  begged  for  peace  in  745  uA 

retired  to  a  monastery,  probably  on  the  Isle  of  lU.    We  fiad 

him  later  in  Italy,  where  he  allied  himself  with  the  Lombtrdi 

and  was  stoned  to  death.    He  had  Idt  the  duchy  of  Agmtaiae 

to  Waifer,  who  was  probably  his  son,  and  who  strag^  for 

eight  years  in  defending  his  indq>endence  against  King  Pvpia. 

At  the  death  of  Pippin  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  rdgn  of 

Charlemagne,  there  was  a  last  rising  of  the  Aquitanians.   TUs 

revolt  was  directed  by  a  certain  Hunald,  and  was  repguaed  ■ 

768  by  Charlemagne  and  his  brother  Carioman.    Hunald  sooglkt 

refuge  with  the  duke  of  the  Gascons,  Lupus,  who  handed  kia 

over  to  his  enemies.   In  spite  of  the  opinion  of  certain  historiaas. 

this  Himald  seems  to  have  been  a  different  person  txom  the  oU 

duke  of  Aquitaine. 

See  J.  Vaisaette,  Histoire  gMraJe  de  Langtiedoe,  voL  L  (ed.  of  i9jt 
sea.) ;  Th.  Breysig,  H.  Hahn^  L.  Oelsner,  S.  Abd  and  B.  Sanaa, 
Jakrbacher  des  detUschen  Eeichs,  (C.  Pr.) 

HU-NAN,  a  central  province  of  China,  boonded  N.  by  Hn-peh, 
E.  by  Kiang-si,  S.  by  Kwang-si  and  Kwang-tung,  and  W.  hy 
Kwd-chow  and  Szech'uen.  It  occupies  an  area  <d  84,000  sq.  m^ 
and  its  population  is  estimated  at  22,000,000.  The  pravtndal 
capital  is  Chang-sha  Fu,  in  addition  to  ndiich  it  has  ci|^t  pic> 
fectural  dties.  It  is  essentially  a  province  of  hills,  the  only 
considerable  plain  being  that  around  the  Tung-tlog  lake,  bat 
thb  extends  little  beyond  the  area  which  in  summer  fonns  psn 
of  the  lake.  To  the  north  of  Heng-chow  Fu  detached  groups 
of  higher  mountains  than  axe  found  in  the  southern  portion  of 
the  province  are  met  with.  Among  these  b  the  Heng^sliio, 
one  of  the  Wu-yo  or  five  sacred  mountains  of  China,  upon  vUck 
the  cdebrated  tablet  of  Yu  was  placed.  The  prindpal  riven  of 
the  province  are:  (x)  The  Siang-kiang,  whidi  takes  its  lise  is 
the  Nan-shan,  and  empties  into  the  Tung-t'ing  lake;  it  ii 
navigable  for  a  great  distance  from  its  mouth,  and  the  axca  of 
its  basin  is  39,000  sq.  m.;  (2)  the  Tsze-kiang,  the  basin  of  which 
covers  an  area  of  xo,ooo  sq.  m.,  and  which  is  full  of  rapids  sod 
navigable  only  for  the  smallest  boats;  (3)  the  Yuen-kian^  t 
large  river,  which  has  some  of  its  head-waters  in  the  provinot 
of  Kwei-chow,  and  empties  into  the  Tung-t'ing  lake  in  tbe 
ndghbourhood  of  Chang-t€  Fu;  its  basin  has  an  area  of  35,000 
sq.  m.,  22,500  of  which  are  in  the  province  of  Hu-nan  and  12,500 
in  that  of  Kwd-chow;  its  navigation  is  dangerous,  and  ody 
small  boats  are  able  to  pass  beyond  Hang-kia,  a  mart  about 
180  m.  above  Chang-t£  Fu;  and  (4)  the  Ling-kiang.  wbkb 
flows  from  the  tea  district  of  Ho-f€ng  Chow  to  the  Tung-tlni 
lake.  Its  basin  covers  an  area  of  about  8000  sq.  m.,  and  it 
is  navigable  only  in  its  lowest  portion.  The  prindpal  pbcei 
of  commerce  are:  (i)  Siang-t'an,  on  the  Siang-kiang,  said  to 
contain  x, 000,000  inhabitants,  and  to  extend  3  m.  long  by  nearly 
2  m.  deep;  (2)  Chang-sha  Fu,  the  provincial  capital  which  standi 
on  the  same  river  60  m.  above  the  treaty  port  of  Yo-cho«,  sod 
between  which  mart  and  Han-kow  steamers  of  500  tons  burdn 
run;  and  (3)  Chang-t£  Fu,  on  the  Yuen-kiang.  The  products 
of  the  province  are  tea  (the  best  quality  of  which  is  grown  si 
Gan-hwa  and  the  greatest  quantity  at  Ping-kiang),  henfi. 
cotton,  rice,  paper,  tobacco,  tea-oil  and  coal.  The  whole  of 
the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  province  is  one  vast  coal-field, 
extending  over  an  area  of  21,700  sq.  m.  This  area  is  diir-kfed 
into  nearly  two  equal  parts — one,  the  Lei  river  coal-fidds,  yidd- 
\Tv^^xv>i^-njd\A.^^Twd  the  other  the  Siang  river  coal-fields,  yiddisg 


Both  tbe  humic  acid  and  humin  are  in\xVutc&>  wvA  wNtx?\\\i\v>McCvMi\i&  «w\.  TS\it^^w^^\AN^\iitKcw^«&a  rule,  more  aoti> 
.constituents   have   been   scparalcd;  u\n>\c  add  wid  vto^TiAVw>^\xivV€a\^'*jM..*sATaa^*v^ 
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inhabitants  of  the  other  provinces.     Baron  von  Richtbofen  fAMfu^erfMifi  UgaU  or  kundredum  iffcgnum  were  applied.    This 


noticed  with  surprise  the  number  of  fine  country  seats,  owned 
by  rich  men  who  had  retired  from  business,  scattered  over  the 
rural  districts.  Almost  all  the  traffic  is  conveyed  through 
Hu-nan  by  water-ways»  which  lead  northward  to  Han-kow  on 
the  Yangtsze  Kiang,  and  Fan-cheng  on  the  Han  River,  eastward 
to  Fu-kien,  southward  to  Kwang-tung  and  Kwang-^i  and  west- 
ward to  Sze-ch'uen.  One  of  the  leading  features  of  the  province 
is  the  Tung-t'ing  lake.  Yo  Chow,  the  treaty  port  of  the  province 
stands  at  the  outlet  of  the  river  Siang  into  this  lake. 

HUNDRED,  the  English  name  of  the  cardinal  number  equal 
to  ten  times  ten.  The  O.  Eng.  hundred  is  represented  in  other 
Teutonic  languages;  cf.  Dutch  koruUrd^  Ger.  Hundert,  Dan.  kun- 
drede,  &c.  It  is  properly  a  compound,  hund-red^  the  suffix  meaning 
"  reckoning  ";  the  first  part  hund  is  the  original  Teutom'c  word 
for  100  which  became  obsolete  in  En^ish  in  the  tjth  century. 
It  represents  the  Indo-European  form  kanUif  seen  in  Gr.  ^ar6r, 
Lat.  untum,  Sans,  catano;  kania  stands  for  dakanta  and  meant 
the  tenth  ten,  and  is  therefore  connected  with  Gr.  dlica,  Lat 
decern  and  Eng. "  ten,"  the  Teutonic  form  of  Indo-European  dakan 
being  lekan,  cf.  Ger.  tehn.  In  England  the  term  "  hundred  " 
is  particularly  applied  to  an  ancient  territorial  division  inter- 
mediate between  the  wUa  and  the  coimty.  Such  subordinate 
districts  were  also  known  in  different  parts  of  the  country  by 
other  names,  e.g.  wapentakes  in  Yorkshire,  Line  Inshire,  Notting- 
hamshire, Derbyshire,  Rutland  and  Leicestershire;  wards  in 
Northumberland,  Durham  and  Cumberland;  while  some  of  the 
hundreds  of  Cornwall  were  formerly  called  skires.  In  some 
parts  of  England  a  further  intermediate  division  is  to  be  found 
between  the  hundred  and  the  county.  Thus  we  have  the  Hiking, 
or  as  it  is  now  called  the  riding,  in  Yorkshire,  the  latke  in  Kent, 
and  the  rape  in  Sussex.  In  Lincolnshire  the  arrangement  is 
peculiar.  The  whole  county  was  divided  into  the  three  sub- 
counties  of  Lindsey,  Kesteven  and  Holland;  and  of  these 
Lindsey  was  again  divided  into  three  ridings.  The  division  into 
hundreds  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  creative  genius  of  Alfred, 
who,  according  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  divided  his  kingdom 
into  counties,  the  counties  into  hundreds,  and  the  hundreds  into 
tithings  or  villae.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  merely 
rearrange^  existing  administrative  districts  in  that  part  of 
England  which  was  subject  to  his  rule.  The  significance  of  the 
name  hundred  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  The  old  theory, 
and  perhaps  the  best,  is  that  the  him^red  denoted  first  a 
group  of  a  hundred  families,  and  then  the*  district  which 
these  families  occupied.  This  is  not  inconsistent  with  another 
view,  according  to  which  the  hundred  was  originally  a  term 
of  measurement  denoting  a  hundred  hides  of  land,  for  there 
is  good  reason  for  considering  that  the  hide  was  originally  as 
much  land  as  supported  one  family.  It  is  important  to  notice 
that  in  the  document  compiled  before  the  Norman  Conquest^ 
and  now  known  as  the  County  Hidage,  the  number  of  hides  in 
all  the  counties  are  multiples  of  a  hundred,  and  that  in  many 
cases  the  multiples  agree  with  the  number  of  hundreds  ascribed 
to  a  county  in  Domesday  Book.  The  hundreds  of  Devon, 
however,  seem  never  to  have  contained  a  hundred  hides;  but 
various  multiples  of  five,  such  as  twenty,  forty  and  sixty.  Here, 
and  in  some  of  the  other  western  counties,  the  hundreds  are 
geographical  divisions,  to  which  a  varying  number  of  hideft  was 
attributed  for  fiscal  purposes. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  hundred  was  chiefly  important  for 
its  court  of  justice;  and  the  word  kundredum  was  as  often 
applied  to  the  court  as  to  the  district  over  which  the  court  had 
jurisdiction.  According  to  the  compilation  known  as  Leges 
Henrici,  written  shortly  before  xxx8,  it  was  held  twelve  times 
a  year,  but  an  ordinance  of  1234,  after  stating  that  it  had  been 
held  fortnightly  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  declares  that  its 
ordinary  sessions  were  henceforth  to  take  place  every  three 
weeks  (DunsUUde  Annals,  139).  Existing  court  rolls  show  that 
from  the  X3th  to  the  15th  centuries  it  usually  sat  seventeen  times 
a  year,  in  some  hundreds  in  a  fixed  place,  in  others  in  various 
places,  but  in  no  r^ular  course  of  rotation.  Twice  a  year  a 
ipcdally  fuO  court  was  held,  to  which  various  names  such  aa  \  ol  SevVtinXKi  \^vi 


was  the  sheriffs*  turn  held  after  Easter  and  Michaelmas  m 
accordance  with  the  Magna  Carta  of  1217.  The  chief  object 
of  these  sessions  was  to  see  that  all  who  ought  to  be  were  in  the 
frank-pledge,  and  that  the  articles  of  the  view  of  frank-pledge 
had,  been  properly  observed  during  the  preceding  half-year. 
Each  township  of  the  hundred  was  represented  by  a  varying 
number  of  suitors  who  were  bound  to  attend  at  these  half-yearly 
sessions  without  individual  summons.  If  the  proper  number 
failed  to  appear  the  whole  township  was  amerced,  the  entry  on 
the  rolls  being  frequently  of  the  form  "  ViUata  de  A,  est  in 
misericordia  quia  non  venit  plenarie"  All  the  seventeen  courts, 
including  the  two  full  courts,  had  jurisdiction  in  trespass  covenant 
and  debt  of  less  than  forty  shillings,  and  in  these  dvil  cases  such 
of  the  freeholders  of  the  county  as  were  present  were  judges. 
But  the  sheriff  or  the  lord  of  the  hundred  was  the  sole  judge 
in  the  criminal  business  transacted  at  the  full  courts.  A  hundred 
court,  especially  in  the  west  of  England,  was  often  appurtenant 
to  the  chief  manor  in  the  hundred,  and  passed  with  a  grant  of 
the  manor  without  being  expressly  mentioned.  In  the  X3th 
century  a  large  number  of  hundreds  had  come  into  private 
hands  by  royal  grant,  and  in  Devonshire  there  was  scarcely  a 
Hundred  which  still  belonged  to  the  king.  In  private  hundreds 
the  lord's  steward  took  the  place  of  the  king's  sheriff. 

Owing  to  the  great  fall  in  the  value  of  money  the  hundred 
court  b^an  to  decay  rapidly  irnder  the  Tudor  sovereigns.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  extingiiished  by  a  section  in  the  County 
Courts  Act  1867,  which  enacts  that  no  action  which  can  be 
brought  in  a  county  court  shall  thenceforth  be  brought  in  a 
hundred  or  other  inferior  court  not  being  a  court  of  record. 
Until  lately  the  most  important  of  the  surviving  duties  of  the 
hundred  was  its  liability  to  make  good  damages  occasioned  by 
rioters.  This  liability  was  removed  by  the  Riot  (Damages) 
Act  x886,  which  threw  the  liability  on  the  police  rate. 

See  Pollock  and  Maitland,  History  ofEndisk  Law;  F.  W.  Maitland. 
Domesday  Book  and  Beyond  (1897);  J.  H.  Rouad,  Feudal  England 
(1895);  Annales  monastici,  "  Rolls "  aeries,  iii.  (Dunstable),  139; 
various  court  rolls  at  the  Public  Record  Office,  London.    (G.  J.  T.) 

HUNDRED  DATS  (Fr.  Cent  Jours),  the  name  commonly  given 
to  the  period  between  the  20th  of  March  181 5,  the  date  on  which 
Napoleon  arrived  in  Paris  after  his  return  from  Elba,  and  the 
28th  of  June  X815,  the  date  of  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII. 
The  phrase  Cent  Jours  was  first  used  by  the  prefect  of  Paris,  the 
comte  de  Chabrol,  in  his  speech  welcoming  the  king.  See 
Napoleon,  and  France:  History. 

HUNDRED  TEARS'  WAR.  This  name  is  given  to  the 
protracted  conflict  between  France  and  England  from  1337  to 
I4S3,  which  continued  through  the  reigns  of  the  French  kings 
PhiUp  VI.,  John  II.,  Charles  V.,  Charles  VI.,  Charles  VII..  and 
of  the  English  kings  Edward  III.,  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV., 
Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.  The  principal  causes  of  the  war, 
which  broke  out  in  Guienne  in  1337,  were  the  disputes  arising  in 
connexion  with  the  French  possessions  of  the  English  kings, 
in  respect  to  which  they  were  vassals  of  the  kings  of  France;  the 
pretensions  of  Edward  III.  to  the  French  throne  after  the 
accession  of  Philip  VI.;  Philip's  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
Flanders  and  Scotland;  and,  finally,  the  machinations  of  Robert 
of  Artois. 

During  Phib'p  VI.'s  reign  fortune  favoured  the  English. 
The  French  fleet  was  destroyed  at  Sluys  on  the  24th  of  June 
1340.  After  the  siege  of  Toumai  a  truce  was  arranged  on  the 
2Sth  of  September  1340;  but  the  next  year  the  armies  of  England 
and  France  were  again  at  war  in  Brittany  on  account  of  the 
rival  pretensions  of  Charles  of  Blois  and  John  of  Montfort  to 
the  succession  of  that  duchy.  In  1346,  while  the  French  were 
trying  to  invade  Guienne,  Edward  III.  landed  in  Normandy, 
ravaged  that  province,  part  of  the  tie  de  France  and  Picardy, 
defeated  the  French  army  at  Cr6cy  on  the  26th  of  August  1346, 
and  besieged  Calais,  which  surrendered  on  the  3rd  of  August 
1347.  Hostilities  were  suspended  for  some  yca»  %l\5w.  >&ia»x 
in  cotvsec\ucT\cc  oV  vVt  \.t>M*  ^V  ^Isias^  ^xl^x^S*^  ^-^  '^o*.  •'Sfi*^ 
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The  principal  feats  of  arms  which  mark  the  first  years  of 
John  the  Good's  reign  were  the  taking  of  St  Jean  d'Ang61y  by 
the  French  in  1351,  the  defeat  of  the  English  near  St  Omcr  in 
1353,  and  the  En^^ish  victory  near  Guines  in  the  same  year. 
In  1355  Edward  III.  invaded  Artois  while  the  Black  Prince  was 
pillaging  Languedoc.  In  1356  the  battle  of  Poitiers  (September 
19),  in  which  John  was  taken  prisoner,  was  the  signal  for  conflicts 
in  Paris  between  Stephen  Marcel  and  the  dauphin,  and  for  the 
outbreak  of  the  Jacquerie.  The  treaty  of  Br6tigny,  concluded 
on  the  8th  of  May  1360,  procured  France  several  years'  repose. 

Under  Charles  V.  hostilities  at  first  obtained  only  between 
French,  Anglo-Navarrais  (Du  Guesclin's  victory  at  Cocherel, 
May  x6,  1364)  and  Bretons.  In  1369,  on  the  pretext  that 
Edward  III.  had  failed  to  observe  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
Br^tigny,  the  king  of  France  declared  war  against  him.  Du  Gues- 
clin,  having  been  appointed  Constable,  defeated  the  English  at 
Pontvallain  in  1370,  at  Chiz6  in  1373,  and  drove  them  from  their 
possessions  between  the  Loire  and  the  Gironde,  while  the  duke 
of  Anjou  retook  part  of  Guienne.  Edward  III.  thereupon 
concluded  the  truce  of  Bruges  Qune  27,  1375),  which  was  pro- 
longed until  the  24th  of  June  1377.  Upon  the  death  of  Edward ' 
III.  Qune  21, 1377)  Charles  V.  recommenced  war  in  Artois  and 
Guienne  and  against  Charies  the  Bad,  but  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  reunite  Brittany  and  France.  Du  Guesclln,  who  had  refused 
to  march  against  his  compatriots,  died  on  the  13th  of  July  1380, 
and  Charles  V.  on  the  x6th  of  the  following  September. 

In  the  beginning  of  Charles  VI.'s  reign  the  struggle  between 
the  two  countries  seemed  to  slacken.  An  attempt  at  recon- 
ciliation even  took  place  on  the  marriage  of  Richard  II.  with 
Isabella  of  France,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  (September  26,  1396). 
But  Richard,  having  been  dethroned  by  Henry  of  Lancaster 
(Henry  IV.),  hostilities  were  resumed,  Henry  profiting  little  by. 
the  internal  discords  of  France.  In  141 5  his  son,  Henry  V., 
landed  in  Normandy  on  the  expiry  of  the  truce  of  the  25th  of 
September  1413,  which  had  been  extended  in  1414  and  141 5. 
He  won  the  victory  of  Agincourt  (October  25,  1415),  and  then 
seized  Caen  and  part  of  Normandy,  while  France  was  exhausting 
herself  in  the  feuds  of  Armagnacs  and  Burgundians.  By  the 
treaty  of  Troyes  (May  21, 141 5)  he  obtained  the  hand  of  Catherine, 
Charles  VI.'s  daughter,  with  the  titles  of  regent  and  heir  to  the 
kingdom  of  France.  Having  taken  Meaux  on  the  2nd  of  May 
1429,  and  made  his  entry  into  Paris  on  the  30th  of  May,  he  died 
on  the  31st  of  August  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  leaving  the  throne 
to  his  son,  Henry  VI.,  with  the  dukeof  Bedford  as  regent  in  France. 
Charles  VI.  died  shortly  afterwards,  on  the  21st  of  October. 

His  son,  who  styled  himself  Charles  VII.,  suffered  a  series  of 
defeats  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign:  Cravant  on  the  Yonne 
(1423),  Verneuil  (1424),  St  James  de  Beuvron  (1426)  and 
Rouvray  (1429).  Orleans,  the  last  bulwark  of  royalty,  had  been 
besieged  since  the  1 2th  of  October  1428,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  surrender  when  Joan  of  Arc  appeared.  She  saved  Orleans 
(May  8, 1429),  defeated  the  English  at  Fatay  on  the  i6th  of  June, 
had  Charles  VII.  crowned  at  Reims  on  the  17th  of  July,  was 
taken  at  Compidgne  on  the  24th  of  May  1430,  and  was  burned 
at  Rouen  on  the  30th  of  May  1431  (see  Joan  op  Arc).  From  this 
time  on  the  English  lost  ground  steadily,  and  the  treaty  of  Arras 
(March  20,  1435),  by  which  good  relations  were  established 
between  Charles  VII.  and  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
dealt  them  a  final  blow.  Normandy  rose  against  them,  while  the 
constable  De  Richemont*  drove  them  from  Paris  (1436)  and 
retook  Nemours,  Montcreau  (1437)  and  Meaux  (1439).  The 
quickly  repressed  revolt  of  the  Praguerie  made  no  break  in 
Charles  VII. 's  successes.  In  1442  he  relieved  successively  Saint 
Sever,  Dax,  Marmande,  La  R^ole,  and  in  1444  Henry  VI.  had 
to  conclude  the  truce  of  Tours.  In  1448  the  English  were  driven 
from  Mans;  and  in  1449 ,  while  Richemont  was  capturing 
Cotcntin  and  FougOres,  Dunois  conquered  Lower  Normandy 
and  Charles  VII.  entered  Rouen.  The  defeat  of  Sir  Thomas 
Kyriel,  one  of  Bedford's  veteran  captains,  a\.  Yoitm^v  '^"^  '^^V»^ 


province.  During  this  time  Dunois  in  Guienne  was  takiig 
Bordeaux  and  Bayonne.  Guienne  revolted  agaiut  Fnnoe^ 
whereupon  Talbot  returned  there  with  an  army  of  5000  men,  bat 
was  vanquished  and  killed  at  Castillon  on  the  17th  of  Jidy  1453. 
Bordeaux  capitubted  on  the  9th  of  October,  and  the  Hundxcd 
Years'^  War  was  terminated  by  the  expulsion  of  the  English, 
who  were  by  this  time  so  fully  occupied  with  the  Wars  oC  the 
Roses  as  to  be  unable  to  take  the  offensive  against  Frvice  anew. 

Authorities. — The  chronicles  of  Jean  le  Bel,  Adam  MuriinotK 
Robert  of  Avesbury,  Froissart  and  "  Le  Reltgicux  dc  Saint  Dnia.** 
See  Simeon  Luce,  Hist,  de  Bertrand  du  Cuesdi*  (yd  ed..  Pans, 
1896):  G.  du  Fresne  de  Bcaucourt,  Hist,  de  CkarUs  VII  (6  vob., 
Paris.  1881-1891):  F.  J.  Snell,  articles  in  the  United  Semet 
Magatine  (1906-1907).  (J-  V.*) 

HUNGARY  (Hungarian  Magyarorszdg),  a  country  in  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  central  Europe,  bounded  E.  by  Austria 
(Bukovina)  and  Rumania;  S.  by  Rumania,  Servia,  Bosnia  and 
Austria  (Dalmatia);  W.  by  Austria  (Istria,  Camiola,  Stym 
and  Lower  Austria) ;  and  N.  by  Austria  (Moravia,  Sileaa  aad 
Galicia).  It  has  an  area  of  1 25,402  sq.  m.,  being  thus  abort 
4000  sq.  m.  larger  than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

I.  Geography  and  Statistics 

The  kingdom  of  Hungary  {Magyarbiradolom)  b  (me  of  the 
two  states  which  constitute  the  monarchy  of  Austria-Huaguy 
iqv.),  and  occupies  51-8%  of  the  total  area  of  the  monarchy. 
Hungary,  tmlike  Austria,  presents  a  remarkable  geographical 
unity.  It  is  almost  exclusively  continental,  having  only  a  short 
extent  of  seaboard  on  the  Adriatic  (a  little  less  than  100  m.). 
Its  land-frontiers  are  for  the  most  part  well  defined  by  natmil 
boundaries:  on  the  N.W.,  N.,  E.  and  S.E.  the  Caipathiai 
motmtains;  on  the  S.  the  Danube,  Save  and  Unna.  Co  the 
W.  they  are  not  so  clearly  marked,  being  formed  partly  by  k« 
ranges  of  mountains  and  partly  by  the  rivos  March  and  Ldtha. 
From  the  last-mentioned  river  arc  derived  the  terms  CiskithaBis 
and  Tmnsleithania,  applied  to  Austria  and  Hungary  msptxiMtf. 

General  Division. — The  kingdom  of  Hungary  in  its 
extent,  or  the  "  Realm  of  the  Crown  of  St  Stephen,' 
Hungary  proper  (Magyarorszdg),  with  which  is  included  the 
former  grand  principality  of  Transylvania,  and  the  pnmaa 
of  Croatia-Slavonfa.  This  province  enjoys  to  a  large  extent 
autonomy,  granted  by  the  so-called  compromise  of  1868.  The 
town  and  district  of  Fiume,  though  united  with  Hungary  proper 
in  respect  of  administration,  possess  a  larger  meaaore  of 
autonomy  than  the  other  cities  endowed  with  municipal  ri|^ 
Of  the  total  area  of  the  kingdom  Hungary  proper  has  108,981 
sq.  m.  and  Croatia-Slavonia  16,420  sq.  m.  In  the  picseat 
article  the  kingdom  is  treated  mainly  as  a  whole,  espedalfy 
as  regards  statistics.  In  some  respects  Hungary  proper  htt 
been  particularly  dealt  with,  while  special  information  rtgvd- 
ing  the  other  regions  will  be  found  under  CaOATXA-SLAVoaOA, 
Transylvania  and  Fiuue 


Mountains. — Orographically  Hungary  is  composed  of  an 
central  plain  surrounaed  by  high  mountains.  These  tnountaiai 
belong  to  the  Carpathians  and  the  Alps,  which  are  separated  br  tk 
valley  of  the  Danube.  But  by  far  the  (greater  portion  of  the  Hoa- 
garian  highlands  belongs  to  the  Carpathian  mountains,  which  befii« 
to  the  north,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  at  D^v^y  near  ntm- 
burg  (Pozsony),  run  in  a  north-easterly  and  easterly  directioe, 
sway  round  south-eastward  and  then  westward  in  a  vast  irrcgubr 
semicircle,  and  end  near  Orsova  at  the  Iron  Gates  of  the  Dani^ 
where  they  meet  the  Balkan  mountains.  The  greatest  devatioai 
are  in  the  T4tra  mountains  of  the  north  of  Hungary  proper,  ta  the 
east  and  south  of  Transylvania  (the  Transylvanian  Alps)  and  is 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Banat.  The  highest  peak,  the  Gcf^darf 
or  Spitze  or  Gcrlachfalva,  situated  in  the  Titra  group,  has  «■ 
altitude  of  8700  ft.  The  portion  of  Hungary  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube  is  filled  by  the  Alpine  system,  namely,  the 
eastern  outlying  groups  of  the  Alps.  These  groups  are  the  Lrithi 
mountains,  the  Styrian  highlands,  the  Lower  Hungarian  hightaadi 
which  are  a  continuation  of  the  former,  and  the  Bakony  ForcsL 
The  Bakony  Forest,  which  lies  entirely  within  Hungarian  territory. 
extends  to  the  Danube  in  the  neighbouniood  of  Budapest,  the  Ugfaest 
^ak  being  Kdr6shcgy  (2320  ft.)*    The  south-western  portion  of 


Brittany, 


Mi^yssiasak^^Am^ 
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Mack  hiUi  nw  MoUci  and  Pfci  in  iltitudc  al  ana  [1.    Tha 

pfwinu  ul  Croatia-Slavonia  belonp  looaily  to  the  Kane  itgioii, 
■pd  v  ITavennl  by  tbe  Dinaiic  Alpa. 

Fhim- — The  mountain  avMciiu  tAcloie  tva  cxifruive  plaiiu, 
■be  iDwUir  qI   wilkh.  calkd   Ibe  "  Lillle  Hungarian  AUOId  "  or 

Id  Ibc  vnl  nr  tbc  Babony  and'Milia  ranin.  vhich  aijiai^'u  il  (nnn 
tlH   '■  P«l   Baiin  "   or  ''  Greal   Hunpinin   AUSld."     TbU  ,i>  the 

■nrigc  elevation  above  H-[eve]  oE  ln>m  30D  lo  JSO  (t.  TV  Peat 
Bum  extendi  over  the  grcaier  portion  of  central  and  toulheni 
HuDflBry,  and  la  traversed  by  tbe  Theiu  (Tiaaa)  and  ita  numeroua 
tributanea-  Tb4  immenae  tract  of  Lev  land,  tbouih  in  some  parta 
covered  with  barren  irutes  of  sand,  sltematini  with  matihea, 
pfvaenta  in  «neral  s  very  rich  and  productive  toil.  The  nc 
■apect  o(  the  AliOld  w  u  mmma  lime  varied  by  tl»  lU 


Antefek  (;.s.)  or  Baiadia  cave,  in  ihe  county  of 
tbe  larvcat  in  tha  tdtUI.  In  it  varioui  foaail  nii 
have  bean  found.  Tbe  Fonlua  cave,  in  the  county  of 
«Ib  yirided  foaiila.  No  less  leniaibble  aia  the  Okno. 
DeiDtnyfalva  cavema  in  the  county  of  Liptfi,  Ibe  V«ei 
Banat  and  Ibe  ice  cave  at  Dobuna  lj.w.)  In  Gtmfit  coiiul 

■n  tbe  lulphuroiia  BQdA*  ui  the  cmiuty  of  Kaiomsitk. 
to  the  loutli  o(  Udvarhely  and  tbe  broob-limveraed  mck 
si  Cietate-Boli,  Fasten  and  PoBor  in  the  •outbern  moi 
Huoyad  county. 

Rtttri, — The  fnaUT  part  of  Kmifary  ia  veil  provided 
riven  aad  apruwa,  but  anme  ttachytic  and  limestone  nu 
dlatrKUabnaauMdefideDcyinl" -ru..., 


untauoua  Mion  betneen  the  Da 

ipost  part  only  periodical  flooda  oc __ _ 

jC  tbe  kingdom  riven  an  numeroua.  Owing  to  it 
Kmbniration  the  river  ayatem  of  Hunnrv  present! 
ictoTHic  fealum.   Tbe  firu  comina  in  the  panlleliai 


by  die  dUi-bii,  or 
'^'c^RiOr.'b'one  of 


i>  navigable  l( 
.    Regiilat 


■he  d>n|en  01  penc 

the  Danube  and  of , 

and  tbe  Save.    The  bed.  o[  1 
Danube,  are  continually  chung; 


—Hungary  la  poorly  supplied  with  cai 
from  periodical  overflov.  artd  In  dram  the 
Ita,  Mtovt  Zatabot      Ji  ia  alxnit  ;o  m 
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im  1S7D  lo  iSfio  Ihcn  ta  Utile  loomc  of  popvlaUoo,  oaiit 
he  gml  cbolen  epklomc  of  j87i-i873»  uid  to  ni*ay  cfadOBC 
•Msa  uaoDg  chtldnn  towuiii  tbc  cod  of  ibc  pccM.  MoR 
mil  conditioDi  hiving  previUnl  (ram  iSSo  10  iSgo,  Ibl 
jfy  incnue  roK  fnun  0-13%  to  1-09%,  *i*Hhiii  ^  ^y 
■lie  1890-1900  lo  i-oj. 


tlw  yean  1(96-1900^ 


yield!  Iirn  quialilin  dF  fitl*.  the  bwTi,  fir.  pine,  vA  ind  ildn, 
■In  the  cheunul.  wilnul  ind  filbert.  The  vine  i>  cultivilid  over 
theEreatcr  pin  of  Hiingir^.  the  chief  Enpe-noiHiu  diitnctB  heiiu 
IhoK  o[  the  Kenal)i  (Tofcaj),  Sopnm,  iiu)  Runt.  Mtnct.  SomlyS 
Ccliamliu).  UTiye  and  VilUny.  &I11011.  Ne*Dn»y.  ViKHita.  Enr 
(Eriiu)  and  Budi.  Kuneacy  »  ong  ol  the  imteit  *iiw-pR>diic]nE 
tmnlnain  Europe,  ind  ihe  quality  of  tome  of  Ihe  vinti[ei.  eipecl- 


I  of  Tokaj. 


lolly  mDiiDfwIijed  by  the  cr 

aie  unrrpretented  in  Traniyh 
>  the  former  [nnd-priacipaliEy 


Populalum. — HungaT>  had  in  ii 
tquivalrnt  lo  153-7  iohabilaati 
Alrald  md  the  wttlem  dislricls  a 
parts,  Hherrai  the  northern  and 
■re  iparMly  inhabited.    Ai  regard 

Sbvonii.     The  eicea  of  female 

western  and  nortfiem  counties,  while  in  (he 

Croaiia'SJavonii  there  is  a  slight  preponden 

The  popuUtion  of  the  country  at  the  cei 


f  males. 

.  ol  iSSo,  iSgo 
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lyvind    (CrmwiTdnn),    47.01H:   ^{oibiivir    (KluKSCaiS, 
ho:    eta  (FUnndiiheii),  41^33;     Miikula.  40.8331    Ktm, 

lite  number  ind  asgrrgBte  populitioa  ct  all  coviu  and  buij^ln 


iflgngite  ponilitioo  a  all  t 
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riiui  the  nlative  incmie  of  the  population  living  in  nbia  di» 
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cver»  only  B»>M  nva 
Ron^ny  u  tbar  H^ 
niite,  whik  104MO 
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!SS 


coloiua,   ctpccy 


Aolt  Hifyir. 
IM  psnaute 


bed  M  ibnlule  AUhdiiu  ud  luliiiu. 

owa  by  the  diu  The  ethaomphkal  mip 

HafnnaD  nca  political  pnblnu  of  the  coi 

Idvilpopuluion     the  rhm  fertile  ■>!].  uid  li 

.  .<.  J.  — ij I i^  — 1»  of  invily, 


i.'K 


inhiUledby 


Tlwmwus  ibowi  decldH  

doniutinc  lutLoiulicy,  the  Alaiyftr 
BinJMity  in  "■-  -■— '-  ■■— - 

alt,iu,7to,  ■iiDirinollHT'loDiBe  ii  not  Hinir,  I  J6sj£«  ctiiiid  OMiitiy  (oni  lu  ceiitn 
Hifyir.  Thift  rcpretente  ■  perceDtue  ot  |6-8|  while  in  tSgo  by  the  Manvn,  the  n 
!  wuonly  Il'S.    In  Cnatii-Slivaiiii  the  luniaieof    iH  muDd  tfceae,  u  lu .... 

i  KJRilnutratian  bdnf  eicluavdy  Croat,  the  other    the  other  race*,  which,  aa  a  rule,  occupy 

e  abeorbed  in  thia  nationality,   Tne  Magyan  Formed     oiufomi  ethoofraphical  frouu.    The  only  eiceptio 
Genaaiu  5-6%  d  the  po[mlatloo  acomliag  to  the    the  Baiiat,  iriiere  Magyara.  RuDaidau,  Serb*,  BuigBnaiiB.  ^niaw 
and  Germana  live  midd  tefcthcr.    Another  Importaat  fact  ii  that 

-..- iicei  of  Hungry  an  diitiibuted  ehher  in  conpact    the*  racca  aie  aH  in  direct  contact  with  Idodred  peeplea  Uiriai 

c1hnD|raphiea1  gnjup*.  in  larger  or  KiulLer  coLoniea  wimtunded  by  outitde  Huntaiy:  the  Ruaiadiada  ill  Tnnaylvania  aM  Baoat  with 
other  natunalitiea.  01 — ij.  in  the  Banal— Ki  inlerniiiiiM  ai  Id  defy  thoie  in  Rumaaia  and  BulEsviaa:  the  Seiha  aod  Croata  with  thoae 
eiacl  deliniUuL'  The  Mafyan  occupy  aInuM  eicluiivdy  the  isit  '  !  Saw  and  the  Uoaa;    the 

central  plain  interacted  by  the  Danube  and  the  TIhw.  being  m  an  hoie  in  Upper  AuMria 

overwbdmlnt  majority  ]a  19  coantia  {w-7%  in  Hajdu.  ea>t  of  '  '  '    " 

the  TheiH).    With  theae  may  be  gniuped  tiM  kJndred  population  of 

the  three  Siekd  eoan^ea  of  Trannlvania.    If "^ -= 

the  liniulitie  frontier,  they  ate  either  in  a  hi 
aiderable  minority  (61-6%  in  Siatmir,  18-9 
Gcrmaaa  differ  from  the  other  Hunganan  racpa  in  tnai,  lave  in 

%ai  Bor^iem  Hungary,  where  they  form  cOHidenbtTniinDritiea  in 
ienneountiei  (isKlnSiepea,  7%in  Komimn):  (i)  the Swabiai 


!  in  Upper  Auatj 
with  iGoae  In  M 


ms 


ina.  The  eeuhlinl 
_.-  ..UH  incieaaed  by  the 
ibliihed  beyond  iti  borderi. 


in  Baianya,  u-9%inTem«,  io.J%,in  Arad):    (3) 
TianaytwuajiD  a  conaiderable  nunqntif  In^ve  cnuni 


occaiional  hlotchei  of  lolid  coIol, r- 

■The  dlMribution  of  the  ncet  li  analyied 
Mr  Seton-Walun'i  Jtacial  PritUmi,  p.  j  acq. 
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iBCfce  both  for  Ijilaad  cacuumptioo  tod  for  expor 
<i  them  fniiU  uv:  apncoti  round  Kccik«rn^ 
KM*,  ipdoiu  la  the  tiilM  ind  plumt  in  Ctoali 
viovyjiHi  at  Hungary,  which  have  luQered  rrca 
iDMEn  lince  lUi.  ihow  unce  1900  ■  tendency  Ic 
(sd  Ihcit  ina  it  a^ain  (lowly  increuni. 

Artiti.— Of  the  productive  *m  of  Huafiiv  i6'te%  ii  occuined 
by  forati,  which  [or  (be  mo«  part  cover  (he  ■Jopa  of  the 
C^rpalliiaiu.  Nearty  hall  of  them  belong  to  the  Hale,  and  in  ihem 
foreatry  hai  beea  carried  out  on  a  icientiAe  baut  unce  1879.  The 
cmploitatktn  of  thii  gieat  lourcc  of  wea1(h  it  Kill  hindered  by  nnt 
ti  pnipn-  meana  of  communication,  but  in  many  parti  of  Traniyl- 
vania  it  if  iu«  carried  on  lucceMully,  The  forcita  arc  chiefly 
oompowd  of  cah.  fir,  pine,  ash  and  alder. 

Uh  £lact.— The  number  ol  live  Kock  in  Hungary  pioper  in  two 
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In  Cnitia-SLavonia  ihe  live 

DOIice  than  the  (rovih  In  numb 

Tlie  imall  Magyar  horw.  once 

■ncc,  wet  improved  during  Ihr 

ireSfng.,  ThTbrc^d  tij.."oJir 

EnKli)h"< 
(founded 

Is&'^BL 

n.  S9,!.B9«:     piffc  Sta.9S7; 


it  had   aii4  honefc  including  17  atallion 
The  neit  man  impoilanl  tUiUt  al  ki^bcr 


d  Fojnra*  (founded  1874), 


aui(ed'%r1 

beaio  a>  in  (hi 

nadve  or  Swiii 


•crmiHion  of  Jie  s 
ined  annually,  pr 
id  Rumania. 


«.',  Sriidn  thne  (here 
td  Hungary  ii  admirably 


'An  admirablt  account  _ 

•fiDoM  everyihing  and  i>  almoM  ic«-i«ffewnt" 
Conrunl  in  hii  tfm{rw  an  XX-  lilcit,  v-  IV)  k^ 
'/*.  p.  J49  •«]. 


CsMMcn.— tlunguy  lormi  tiit«h<T  villi 
■nd  commerclil  terriiory,  and  Ihc  lUtiRn  (< 

^'1^11  uadn  AudUA-RuNCAiir.     The  lollo 
rei^  tnde  of  Hungary  only  for  I  period 
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Wih  but  a.  diori  rtrcirh  of  ara-nati,  (nd 

not  very  dtveloped.  It  ™n>l«td  ]n  1905  0 
lonnap;  ol  Q1.764  torn  •nd  with  crtwi  of  13; 

tej-^ng;    lu  wiih  65S7  ton*  wen  ccAiting- 

Raihjay- — Hungry  ]i  covered  by  a  fiiriv 
nilwiyi,  allhougli  in  Ilie  ipanely  populaleJ  ; 

riil«ay  in  Hungary  wii  tlie  Line  belmrn 
(WaiiBiil,  30  m,  long,  opened  in  1S46  (ijih 
Compiaaiiic  of  iBfi;,  the  policy  of  ihe  Kungi 

■nd  worked  by  privalf 
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Id  1907  tbe  .lenfth  of  tlie  nlTlikbh 


nboudii 

C(r>«iiiuftl.— Hunguy  ti  a  coiutitutianil  naiuidiy,  iu 
moiuicfa  baling  the  title  of  kiog-  The  lucostion  to  the  Ibrong 
b  faendituy  in  the  ordei  ol  priraogenitura  In  the  mile  tioe  of  the 
house  of  Habibuig-Lominei  ind  fiiling  Ibii,  in  Ihe  lemiie  line. 
The  kiitg  muit  be  t  member  o(  the  Romia  Citbolic  Church. 
The  king  of  Hungiry  ii  (Iio  emperor  of  Auitiii,  hut  beyond  thii 
penonil  union,  and  cirtein  matten  rejuliled  by  both  govern- 
ment* jointly  (sec  AvsTUA-HcMOAiv).  the  tvo  ttitci  ue 
independent  of  each  olhet,  having  each  iti  own  coutltutkon, 
legisUtuR  and  idminiitiation.  The  king  ii  the  bead  of  tbc 
eieculive,  the  lupreme  commander  of  the  inned  lorcei  o(  tb> 
nation,  and  thiies  the  legiilative  power  with  Ihe  parliament. 

The  contlitution  of  Hungaiy  ii  [n  many  rapccti  itiikingly 
analogoui  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  more  eqiecially  in  Ihe  fact 
that  it  i)  baled  on  do  written  document  but  on  immemorial 
preicriptiao.  confirmed  or  modified  by  »  lerio  ol  enaclmentt, 
of  which  [he  earlieil  and  most  famou*  wal  tbc  Golden  BuQ  of 
Andrew  in.  {i>i>),  Ihe  Magna  Carta  of  Hungiiy,  Theandent 
eamtilution.  ofltn  aoapended  and  modified,  laied  upon  ihli 
cbaiter,  wai  icfanned  under  the  influence  of  Weilen  Liberaliun 
in.  tS48,  Ihe  nipremacy  of  Ihe  Magyar  race,  however,  being 
secured  by  a  somewhat  narrow  franchise.  Suspended  after 
IhB  cgllapsc  of  the  Kungacian  kvdIi  in  iS4g  for  some  dghieeo 
yean,  the  amslitution  wu  restored  lu  1S67  under  the  term* 
of  the  Compromise  lAuiiltiili)  wilb  Austria,  which  eatabllsbed 
the  actual  organisation  of  the  country  (see  History,  below). 

The  legisialive  power  is  vested  in  the  parliament  (OrsduyftUi), 
which  consists  of  two  houses:  an  upper  house  or  ihc  House  of 
Magnates  iFeradMi),  and  a  lower  house  or  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives (JCf^RKfdjkii).  The  House  of  Magnates  is  composed 
■•  follows:  princes  of  the  royal  liouse  who  liave  attained  their 
majority  (t6  in  1Q04);  hereditary  peers  who  pay  at  least  £150 
a  year  U]id.Ui  (117  in  1Q04);  high  dignitaria  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Eastern  Orthodox  churches  {41  in  1004);  repre- 
B  of  Ihe  Protestant  confeasioni  (ij  in  1904):  life  peers 
id  by  the  crown,  not  exceeding  jo  in  numbs-,  and  Ufa 
peers  elected  by  Ihe  house  itself  (71  altogether  in  ioa4):memben 
u  ^i«  coiuisling  of  sute  digniiiiit*  and  high  judges  (tg  in 
1904):  and  three  delegate!  of  Croatia- Slavonia.  The  House  of 
Representatives  consists  of  raemben  elected,  under  Ihe  Electoral 
Law  ol  tS74,  by  a  complicated  franchise  baaed  upon  property. 
taialion,  profession  or  official  potilion,  and  anceslral  privileges.' 
The  house  consists  of  453  membera,  of  which  413  are  depuiiet 
elected  in  Hungary  and  43  delegate*  ol  Croa1ia-Slavonia*Knt 
by  the  parliament  of  thai  province.  The  members  are  elected 
for  five  yean  and  receive  payment  for  their  services.  The 
parliament  is  summoned  annually  by  the  king  at  Budapest. 
The  official  language  is  Magyar,  but  the  delegates  of  Croatia- 
Slavonia  may  use  their  own  language.  The  Hungarian  parlia- 
ment has  power  to  legislate  on  all  mitten  concerning  Hungary, 
but  for  Croaiia-Slavonia  only  on  matters  which  concern  these 
province*  In  common  with  Hungary.    The  executive  power  b 
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'The  franchise  b  "probably  the  moR  nUberal  in  Ei 
Servants,  in  the  widest  lenK  iri  the  word,  apprenticed  wc 
ind  uriculiunl  libouim  are  caielully  eirludfd.  The  re 
thai  the  working  classes  are  wholly  unreprrseoled  in  the  parlii 
Hily  6%  of  them,  aod  11%  of  the  unall  trading  cla_,  pa. 
the  franchise,  which  bonTvenioved  by  6%  of  the  rnlirr  poi 
(see  Seton.WaiBn.  RacCJ  PritUmt.  i<f>.  iv\.  ^«  «» 
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ID  AJminiilralia  Dhuim).  These 
palilics  are  lowm  which  (oc  theic  bell  government  aie  inde- 
pendent of  IbE  countia  in  wbicb  tbey  are  siiuited,  and  have, 
tbereforc.  a  Itugec  amount  ot  munidpal  tulonomy  Iban  tbe 
communes  oc  tbe  olher  towns.  The  administration  al  'be 
inuoidpiUtio  b  carried  on  by  an  oSfiiiI  appointed  by  tbe  kin(, 
aided  by  a  ceprcMntaiive  body.  Tbe  reptiuatative  body  i> 
compoud  half  of  decied  tneniben,aad  balf  of  ciiiieni  who  pay 
the  highest  taxes.  Since  1^76  each  municipAlity  haa  a  cauQC^ 
of  twenty  members  to  eierdie  conliol  over  iu  admiruttration. 


(1)  TnniylviniaconuintUteencounliea:  AliA-Fehtr.  BetitercK- 

NauAd.  Bn»6,  Csili,  Fogans.  HironuiA,  Kunyad,  Ki>-KQk(l1U. 
KoJou,    Mar«-TonU.    NaBV-KOkalU.   Saba.   SutoDk-DDboka, 


of  I  B4B-i8j|g  Ibc  Hungarian  budget 


was  amalgamated      _   ^ .,    _ 

pnciaredby  a  comparison  a[  tbe  est tmales7ortVieveu  i&v^^npared 
oy  the  ff  jn^ajian  minitler  ol  ^nance.  «h\c^  ^om  i  nnnkac  A 
{'■335,000  and  an  expenditure  oi  [5,166.000  ^\nc\^ld\ol  t^<fiiija 
KrinrlifapiupDBei),  with  tbe  budget  aii9DS.«tu(^dwnmKB> 
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«w{A**rv  ind  vKondary  icboola.   Ont  ui  the  fint  ■nekAum  of  iKvty  docunwntiT  muiily  conccroH!  vitb  tbc  Sloviki;  Rend  Godnud, 

tj  u L — .  ,,j^  ((J  pro^E  HipplcaiedUry  La  Bongrv  an   ^AT"  rik^  CPuU,   190SJ1  in  idminble  docrip- 

buBfter.     By  ■  U«  pufed  in  tun  of  thr  cciuiitry  jtod  iu  people,  mainly  frotn  the  Pp^nt  ol 

the  «g«  qE  6  iind  13  yan.    Tbc  coniinuna  or  paruhca  4re  bound  Drnge.  Auitria-HMmmry  u^ondon,  1909),  «  vtry  luduL  book  flf 

to  maintain  cLcinenlary  ichDoli.  and  llxy  an  emitted  to  levy  an  reEerena^  P.  Akleq  (editor),  HuKiory  of  To-iaj.  by  memben  of 

additional  tax  of  SV.  on  tlie  aale  taas  for  theil  nuintenanct.  the  Hungarian  Government  (London,  I909)',  •rx  llw  '  Tlie  Problem 

But  tKe  number  of  atale-aided  elementary  achooU  il  conlinually  d(  Hungary  "  in  the  £ifiahir(t  Smrw  (No.  419)  (or  July   1909. 

increasing,  a*  the  tpread  of  the  Mafyar  languagG  10  the  other  racei  The  yanoua  rcpona  of  the  Centnl  SiativELcal  Office  ai  Budapest 

concemt  of  the  Hungarian  government,  and  u  vigomu^y  punucd,^  annually  pnbli^ied    under   the   title    Uarfor   ItatisMai   BthSiPH 

In    1901   then   wen  in   Hungary    18,719  elementary  Khooll  with  {Slaliuial  YBir-Btek  i^  Uii»iar}l-                                        {O.  B%.) 

e.oio  tcichcn,  attended  by  i.i7i,i17  pupili,  figumwhicb compare 

wuraWy  with  thote  of  tSjj,  when  the-e  were  is,4B6  ichoob  with  1I_    HmoiT 

10.717  teachera,  attended  by  1,559*36  pupila.    In  about  6t  %  of  ""' 

tj™.ichooU  the  lanjiiage  UKd  waie=luBvely  Magyu'ibi  about  mrhen  Aipid,  the  lemi-niythical   hnuidtr  of  tbe   Migyu 

«.%  ,1  waa  mixed,  and  .n  the  renm,oder  «me  non.M^U^ua«  „,^ty,  at  tbe  end  of  *!..  ggs  W  hi.  aavaie  borfe.  tlir^ 

liMien  bMwe™  the  Vereoka  pus  into   the  wgjona  of  the  Upper     ^^^ 

wrbyUiecsm-  Theiii,  the  land,  now  called  Hunguy,  was,  for  Ihc  miat     7^^^ 

part,  in  the  poncnion  of  Slav*  or  Mtru-Slavi.     From 

"  ^<S  '}'  KJesengebirp  to  the  Viitula,  and  (rom  the  Moldau  to  Uw 


■choolai      hi^h 


y  foe  the  uni-  Moimii  aod  Svatoplulc  (c.  8S0-89D),  which  coUipsed  10  com- 

li  IKalicIiuJtn)  pleiely  at  the  Sut  impact  of  the  Ma«yin  thai,  ten  yean  after 

t^^iS^Z^  lheit«rivi^,not.tr.ceofiltemalned.    The  Buigam™  Sert^ 

!al  foundation,  Ctoatl  aod  Avan  m  the  louthem  piDvinca  were  lubdued  with 

ea  have  been  in  equal  ttte,    Dclaib  aie  wanting,  but  the  traditional  dedaive 

The  tiuinber  of  battle  was  fought  at  Alpar  on  the  Theiu,  wheieupoo  the  victon 

M^^.m  H'"^  ""  ^  °~"'»'  "^  '""  ""I'"'  ™  completed  by 

'  ^"^'  Arptd  about  tbe  yeat  906,     This  forcible  inttiuion  of  a  non- 

irhleb  Hungary  Aiyaa  race  altered  tbe  whole  bistoiy  of  Europe;  but  iu  peculiar 

l^eM  (founded  aipiificaaee  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  penaanently  divided  the 

^Sli^ShSInd  E?""™  f™  t^":  ™"'™  ""  -^^  ™«™  '"=■  "«  "<«^ 

icultTbf  ndi-  SI*vi-     Tlie  inevitable  coniequeDce  of  this  tupture  was  the 

illed  academiei,  Teutoniiiag  of  the  weitem  branch  of  the  great  Slav  lamDy, 

Polytechnicum  irhich,  do  longer  able  to  aland  alone,  and  cut  oB  from  both 

'       ~  ■"  Rome  and  ConstanlinoiJe,  waa  forced,  In  lelf-delence.  to  take 


liigh  thtolotlAl    Chrialianity,  and  civ; 
4  Unial.  Tour        Dunng  the  followi 


.  ytaa  are  know  oeit  to  naihing 

,  ... of  tbe  internal  hislory  of  the  Magyars,    Arpid  died  in  907,  and 

*^S     hisimniedUtesu«™on,Z5ol[(907-947)"<JTak»ny(94;-97)», 


:s3  KaT;,^'th?;;''.ri  :!^"j?^r^^£:^^  :^ir^^:ti^^;::roi:s^i^^^ir 

military  eollFgei  at  Budioeit,  Kasa.  [Mva  and  Zlgiib,  and  a  period  ol  thoM  devastating  raids  which  made  the  savage  Magyar 
naval  ichool  at  Fiume.  There  are  beiidei  an  adequate  number  of  hontmen  the  Kouige  and  the  terror  of  Eiuwpe.  We  have  an 
mining  inaiituiei  I™  leKher^a  gi«i  number  of  -^hnoli  of  imoeiting  dtscripUoo  of  their  lactiei  frow  tbe  pen  of  tbe 
mu^fc^'  Mm  of  tbe^^lSll  «h«SrS;  5^™7t'.^|rin  a"d  ""P™"  L«  VI-,  "bo«  account  of  them  i>  amfirmed  by  ihe 
•re  alm«l  entirely  mainuined  by  IbeitAie  or  the  communea.  contemporary  Runlin  annals.     Trained  lidtn,  arrhen  aid 

The  rfcheil  librariea  in  Hungary  an  the  National  Library  at    javelin-throwers  from  infancy,  they  advanced  to  the  attack 
5'St^ie'^rplC:'i:i^:S:''=&^"tiS''SS^.;.:"^^^^  *?  """"^  ^P^"  '.»"<"*e  hard  upon  each  other,  avoiding 

Se  a,lle"%«la««7l«7eSl  jhS^kS^  <^™  quartets,  but  wearing  out  their  antagnnisu  by  the  penist- 

Duaeunu,  namelv.  PrcHburg.  Temeavlt.  Din.  Koloiavir,  Nagyue-  ency  ol  their  onilaugbls.  Scarce  a  comer  of  Europe  »aa  safe 
ben;  further,  the  national  Duteum  at  Zagrim,  tbe  national  from  them.  First  (008-910)  Ibey  ravaged  Thuringla,  Swabia 
'!1SS3d"hS'ld  i'«n^'3"^*'-  "^  •^^^^^"""  ■"'"'""  "d  Bav«ia.  and  def^  the  GeJUan.  ™  the  LecUeld,  where- 
'  A.  Ihf  head  of  tbe  learned'  aod  .^tiiic  sodetiei  atands  the  "i™?  '>!'  German  king  Henry  I.  bought  them  off  (or  nine  year^ 
Academy  of  SdMces,  founded  in  1S30:  the  Kiifaludy    empkiyuig  the  leipite  m  leorganuing  his  army  and  training 

-  """  "--' ■* '—'''  '' '-''^-     —-•-    -^"^  ■- ■■- ipal  military  vm 

.  and  Henry,  at  Ihe 
head  of  what  was  really  the  first  national  German  amy,  defeated 
the  Uagyan  at  Cotha  and  at  Ried  (933),  Tbc  only  effect  ri 
these  tevenes  was  to  divert  them  elsewhere.  Already,  in  9)6, 
they  bad  cmscd  the  Rhine  and  ravaged  Lothaiingia.  fn  934 
and  941  they  raided  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  were  bought  off 
under  the  very  walls  of  Constantinople.  In  913  Taksony  lid 
Ibeni  Into  Italy,  when  they  peoetiited  as  far  as  Otnnto.  In 
9SS  they  rava^  Burgundy,  Tbe  same  year  the  emperor 
Otto  I,  ptodaimed  them  the  enemies  of  Cod  and  humanily, 
refused  to  receive  their  ambassadors,  and  finally,  at  the  famous 
battle  of  the  Lechfcld,  overwhelmed  them  00  the  very  scene 
of  their  first  victoiy,  near  Augsburg,  which  they  were  beiieging 
(Aug.  10,  9jj).  Only  seven  of  the  Magyan  escaped,  tad  these 
were  sohl  aa  slaves  on  their  return  home. 
Thecatasltopheo!  the  Lechfeldconvinced  the  leading  Magyars 

by  Mr  Seton-Watsm  in  hia  chapur  on  the  Educ*»an  Law*  of  *'>  the  Empire,  capctially  in  tbe  nutlu  atnt^^sn.  tDun«iix^^^ 
Hungary,  ia  iiooiJ  i'rftCoiu.  »$.  had  »lita4^  \Niaa  \a  \Kiciia>x 'Wixioxi .    K\lCT^  Tfn******  . 
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of  the  captives  of  the  Ma^afs  had  been  settled  all  over  the 
country  to  teach  their  conquerors  the  arts  of  peace,  and  close 
^f„^,  contact  with  this  civilizing  element  was  of  itself  an 
mme»  •#  enlightenment.  The  moral  superioritv  of  Christianity 
Ctrtath  to  paganism  wa^  speedily  obvious.  The  only  question 
'*'^*  was  which  form  of  Christianity  were  the  Magyars  to 
adopt,  the  Eastern  or  the  Western?  Constantinople  was  the 
first  in  the  field.  The  splendour  of  the  imperial  dty  profoundly 
impressed  all  the  northern  barbarians,  and  the  Magyars,  during 
the  xoth  century,  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  Greeks.  One  Tran- 
sylvanian  raider,  Gyula,  brought  back  with  him  from  Constanti- 
nople a  Greek  moi^,  Hierothus  (c.  950),  who  was  consecrated 
"  first  bishop  of  Turkia."  Simultaneously  a  brisk  border  trade 
was  springing  up  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Magyars,  and  the 
Greek  chapmen  brought  with  them  their  religion  as  well  as  their 
wares.  Ever3rthing  at  first  tended  to  favour  the  propaganda 
of  the  Greek  Church.  But  ultimately  political  prevailed  over 
religious  considerations.  Alarmed  at  the  sudden  revival  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  which  under  the  Macedonian  dynasty  extended 
once  more  to  the  Danube,  and  thus  became  the  immediate 
neighbour  of  Hungary,  Duke  Geza,  who  succeeded  Taksony 
in  972,  shrewdly  resolved  to  accept  Christianity  from  the  more 
distant  and  therefore  less  dangerous  emperor  of  the  West. 
Accordingly  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Otto  II.  at  Quedlinburg 
in  973,  and  in  975  Geza  and  his  whole  family  were  baptized. 
During  his  reign,  however,  Hungarian  Christianity  did  not 
extend  much  beyond  the  limits  of  his  court.  The  nation  at 
large  was  resolutely  pagan,  and  Geza,  for  his  own  sake,  was 
obliged  to  act  warily.  Moreover,  by  accepting  Christianity 
from  Germany,  he  ran  the  risk  of  imperilling  the  independence 
of  Hungary.  Hence  his  cautious,  dilatory  tactics:  the  encourage- 
ment of  Italian  propagandists,  who  were  few,  the  discouragement 
of  German  propagandists,  who  were  many.  Geza,  in  short, 
regarded  the  whole  matter  from  a  statesman's  point  of  view, 
and  was  content  to  leave  the  solution  to  time  and  his  successor. 

That  successor,  Stephen  I.  (q.v.),  was  one  of  the  great  construc- 
tive statesmen  of  history.  His  long  and  strenuous  reign  (997- 
^^  X038)  resulted  in  the  firm  establishment  of  the  Hun- 

^'^*  garian  church  and  the  Hungarian  state.  The  great 
work  may  be  said  to  have  begim  in  looi,  when  Pope  Silvester  II. 
recognized  Magyar  nationality  by  endowing  the  young  Magyar 
prince  with  a  kingly  crown.  Less  fortunate  than  his  great 
exemplar,  Charlemagne,  Stephen  had  to  depend  entirely  upon 
foreigners — men  like  the  Saxon  Asztrik^  (c.  976-1010),  the  first 
Hungarian  primate;  the  Lombard  St  Gellcrt  (c.  977-1046); 
the  Bosomanns,  a  German  family,  better  known  under  the 
Magyarized  form  of  their  name  P&zm&ny,  and  many  others 
who  came  to  Hungary  in  the  suite  of  his  enlightened  consort 
Gisela  of  Bavaria.  By  these  men  Hungary  was  divided  into 
dioceses,  with  a  metropolitan  see  at  Esztergom  (Gran),  a  city 
originally  founded  by  Geza,  but  richly  embellished  by  Stephen, 
whose  Italian  architects  built  for  him  there  the  first  Hungarian 
cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Adalbert.  Towns,  most  of  them  also 
the  sees  of  bishops,  now  sprang  up  everywhere,  including 
Sz6kesfeh6rv&r  (Stuhlweissenburg),  Veszpr^m,  P6cs  (FUnfkirchen) 
and  Gy6r  (Raab).  Esztergom,  Stephen's  favourite  residence, 
was  the  capital,  and  continued  to  be  so  for  the  next  two  centuries. 
But  the  Benedictines,  whose  settlement  in  Hungary  dates  from 
the  establishment  of  their  monastery  at  Pannonhalma  (c.  looi), 
were  the  chief  pioneers.  Every  monastery  erected  in  the  Magyar 
wildernesses  was  not  only  a  centre  of  religion,  but  a  focus  of 
civilization.  The  monks  cleared  the  forests,  cultivated  the 
recovered  land,  and  built  villages  for  the  colonists  who  flocked 
to  them,  teaching  the  people  western  methods  of  agriculture  and 
western  arts  and  handicrafts.  But  conversion,  after  all,  was  the 
chief  aim  of  these  devoted  missionaries,  and  when  some  Venetian 
priests  had  invented  a  Latin  alphabet  for  the  Magyar  language 
a  great  step  had  been  taken  towards  its  accomplishment. 

The  monks  were  soon  followed  by  foreign  husbandmen, 
artificen  and  handicraftsmen,  who  were  ewcouxTSi^tA  Vq  t^^mtVo 


the  promise  of  privfleges.  This  immigratioii  was  abo  stimulated 
by  the  terrible  condition  of  western  Europe  between  987  and 
X060,  when  it  was  visited  by  an  endless  succession  of  bad  harvests 
and  epidemics.*  Hungary,  now  better  known  to  Earope,  cane 
to  be  regarded  as  a  Promised  Land,  and,  by  the  end  of  StqphcB*! 
reign,  Catholics  of  all  nationalities,  Qreeks,  Pagans,  Jews  sad 
Mahommedans  were  living  securely  together  within  her  bocdos. 
For,  inexorable  as  Stephen  ever  was  towards  fanatical  pagans, 
renegades  and  rebels^  he  was  too  good  a  statesman  to  inquire 
too  closely  into  the  private  religious  opinioiis  of  usefol  sad 
quiet  citizens. 

In  endeavouring,  with  the  aid  of  the  church,  to  estabfisk 
his  kingship  on  the  Western  model  Stephen  had  the  imsKiBe 
advantage  of  building  on  unencumbered  ground, 
the  greater  part  of  the  soil  of  the  country  being  at  his 
absolute  disposal  His  authority,  too,  was  absolute, 
being  tempered  only  by  the  shadowy  right  of  the  Magyar 
nation  to  meet  in  general  assembly;  and  this  authcHity  he  wis 
careful  not  to  compromise  by  any  slavish  isuution  of  that 
feudal  polity  by  which  in  the  West  the  royal  power  was  bf^««"tin 
obscured.  Although  he  broke  off  the  Magyar  tribal  systcs, 
encouraged  the  private  ownership  of  land,  and  even  made 
grants  of  land  on  condition  of  inilitary  service — in  order  to 
secure  an  armed  force  independent  of  the  national  levy— he 
based  his  new  principle  of  government,  not  on  feudalism,  bat 
on  the  organization  of  the  Prankish  empire,  which  he  adapted 
to  suit  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  his  realm.  Of  the  institntioos 
thus  borrowed  and  adapted  the  most  notable  was  the  faaoos 
county  system  which  still  plays  so  conspicuous  a  part  ia 
Hungarian  national  life.  Central  and  western  Hungary  (the 
south  and  north-east  stiU  being  desolate)  were  divided  iato 
forty-six  counties  (vdrmegyek,  Lat.  eomiiaius).  At  the  head  of 
each  county  was  placed  a  count,  or  lord-lieutenant*  (F^/da, 
Lat.  amtcs),  who  nomiiuited  his  subordinate  officials:  the 
castellan  (vdmagy),  chief  captain  {hadrtagy)  and  "  hundredor" 
(stdxados,  Lat.  centuric).  The  lord-lieutenaiit  was  nominated 
by  the  king,  whom  he  was  bound  to  follow  to  battle  at  the  fint 
summons.  Two-thirds  of  the  revenue  of  the  county  went  into  the 
royal  treasury,  the  remaining  third  the  lord-lieutenant  retained 
for  administrative  purposes.  In  the  county  system  were  in- 
cluded all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  save  two  classes: 
the  still  numerous  pagan  clans,  and  those  nobles  who  writ 
attached  to  the  king's  person,  from  whom  he  selected  his  chid 
officers  of  state  and  the  members  of  his  council,  of  which  we  turn 
hear  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  significant  for  the  whole  future  of  Hungary  that  no  effort 
was  or  could  be  made  by  Stephen  to  weld  the  heterogeneous  rices 
under  his  crown  into  a  united  nation.  The  body  politic  consisted, 
after  as  before,  of  the  king  and  the  whole  mass  of  Magyar  freemea 
or  nobles,  descendants  of  Arp&d's  warriors,  theoretically  al 
equal  in  spite  of  growing  inequaUties  of  wealth  and  power,  vbo 
constituted  the  populus;  privileges  were  granted  by  the  kisg 
to  foreign  immigrants  in  the  cities,  and  the  rights  of  nobtliiy 
were  granted  to  non-Magyars  for  special  services;  but,  in 
general,  the  non-Magyars  were  ruled  by  the  royal  governors  is 
subject  races,  forming — in  contradistinction  to  the  **  nobles  "-^ 
the  mass  of  the  peasants,  the  misera  contribuens  plebs  upon  vhoa 
until  1848  nearly  the  whole  burden  of  taxation  felL  The  right, 
not  often  exercised,  of  the  Magyar  nobles  to  meet  in  genenl 
assembly  and  the  elective  character  of  the  crown  Stephen  ahe 
did  not  venture  to  touch.  On  the  other  hand,  his  example  in 
manumitting  most  of  his  slaves,  together  with  the  precepts  of 
the  church,  practically  put  an  end  to  slavery  in  the  course  of 
the  13th  century,  the  slaves  becoming  for  the  most  part  serfs, 
who  differed  from  the  free  peasants  only  in  the  fact  that  Ottj 
were  attached  to  the  soil  (adscripti  gUbae). 

At  this  time  all  the  conditions  of  life  in  Hungary  were  sopk 

*  At  its  worst,  c.  1030-10^,  cannibalism  was  common. 

*  The  English  title  of  lord-lteutenant  is  generally  used  as  the 
best  translation  of  Fdispdn  or  comes  (in  this  connexion).    The  title 


.nincers  ana  nanaicraiismen,  v^no  y*cTc  i:ucout^^^^  v^.  ^.^Jm,:  vu  v  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  assumed  Uter  (i«h  century)  by  thoK  nobfcs 
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and  primitive.  The  court  itself  was  penmbuktoiy.  In  summer 
the  king  dispensed  justice  in  the  open  air,  imder  a  large  tree. 
Only  in  the  short  winter  months  did  he  dwell  in  the  house  built 
for  him  at  Esztergom  by  his  Italian  architects.  The  most 
valuable  part  of  his  property  still  consisted  of  flocks  and  herds, 
or  the  products  of  the  labours  of  his  serfs,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  were  bee-keepers,  hunters  and  fishers  employed  in  and 
around  the  interminable  virgin-forests  of  the  rou^-hewn  young 
monarchy. 

A  troubled  forty  years  (1038-1077)  divides  the  age  of  St  Stephen 
from  the  age  of  St  Ladislaus.  Of  the  six  kings  who  reigned  in 
Himgary  during  that  period  three  died  violent  deaths,  and 
the  other  three  were  fighting  incessantly  against  foreign  and 
domestic  foes.  In  1046,  and  again  in  1061,  two  dangerous  pagan 
risings  shook  the  very  foundations  of  the  infant  church  and 
state;  the  western  provinces  were  in  constant  danger  from  the 
attacks  of  the  acquisitive  emperors,  and  from  the  south  and  south- 
cast  two  separate  hordes  of  fierce  barbarians  (the  Petchenegs 
in  X067-1068,  and  the  Kumanians  in  1071-1072)  burst  over  the 
land.  It  was  the  general  opinion  abroad  that  the  Magyars  would 
either  relapse  into  heathendom,  or  become  the  vassals  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  and  this  opinion  was  reflected  in  the  increasingly 
hostile  attitude  of  the  popes  towards  the  Arp&d  kings.  The 
political  independence  of  Hungary  was  ultimately  secured  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  quarrel  about  investiture  (1076),  when 

Geza  I.  (1074-X077)  shrewdly  applied  to  Pope  Gregory 
'  VII.   for  assistance,   and  submitted  to  accept  his 

kingdom  from  him  as  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See.  The  immediate 
result  of  the  papal  alliance  was  to  enable  Hungary,  under  both 
Ladislaus  and  his  capable  successor  Coloman  [K&lm&n]  (1095- 
1 1 16),  to  hold  her  own  against  all  her  enemies,  and  extend  her 
dominion  abroad  by  conquering  Croatia  and  a  portion  of  the 
Dalmatian  coast.  As  an  incipient  great  power,  she  was  beginning 
to  feel  the  need  of  a  seaboard. 

In  the  internal  administration  both  Ladislaus  I.  and  G>Ioman 
^proved  themselves  worthy  followers  of  St  Stephen.    Ladislaus 

planted  large  Petcheneg  colonies  in  Transylvania  and 
LWiy— •  jjjg  irans-Dravian  provinces,  and  established  military 
f^|iiff„,j     cordons  along  the  constantly  threatened  south-eastern 

boundary,  the  germs  of  the  future  banates*  (bdnsdgok) 
which  were  to  play  such  an  important  part  in  the  national 
defence  in  the  following  century.  Law  and  order  were  enforced 
with  the  utmost  rigour.  In  that  rough  age  crimes  of  violence 
predominated,  and  the  king's  justiciars  regularly  perambulated 
the  land  in  search  of  offenders,  and  decimated  every  village  which 
refused  to  surrender  fugitive  criminals.  On  the  other  hand, 
both  the  Jews  and  the  "  Ishmaelites  "  (Mahommedans)  enjoyed 
complete  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  Hungary,  where,  indeed, 
they  were  too  valuable  to  be  persecuted.  The  Ishmaelites, 
the  finandal  experts  of  the  day,  were  the  official  mint-masters, 
treasurers  and  bankers.  The  clergy,  the  only  other  educated  class, 
supplied  the  king  with  his  lawyers,  secretaries  and  ambassadors. 
The  Magyar  clergy  was  still  a  married  clergy,  and  their  connubial 
privileges  were  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  synod  of  Szabolcs, 
presided  over  by  the  king,  in  1093.  So  firmly  rooted  in  the  land 
was  this  practice,  that  Coloman,  much  as  he  needed  the  assistance 
of  the  Holy  See  in  his  foreign  policy,  was  only  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  induced,  in  1 106,  to  bring  the  Hungarian  church  into 
line  with  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  world  by  enforcing  clerical 
celibacy.  Coloman  was  especially  remarkable  as  an  administrative 
reformer,  and  Hungary,  during  his  reign,  b  said  to  have  been 
the  best-governed  state  in  Europe.  He  regulated  and  simplified 
the  whole  system  of  taxation,  encouraged  agriculture  by  dif- 
ferential duties  in  favour  of  the  farmers,  and  promoted  trade  by 
a  systematic  improvement  of  the  ways  of  communication. 
The  Magna  via  Cohmanni  Regis  was  in  use  for  centuries  after 
his  death.  Another  important  reform  was  the  law  permitting 
the  free  disposal  of  landed  estate,  which  gave  the  holders  an 
increased  interest  in  their  property,  and  an  inducement  to  im- 
prove it.  During  the  reign  of  Coloman,  moreover,  the  number 
of  freemen  was  increased  by  the  frequent  manumission  of  seris. 
*  The  hdm  is  equivalent  to  tbe  nuirgnve,  or  count  of  the  marches. 


The  lot  of  the  slaves  was  also  somewhat  ameliorated  by  the 
law  forbidding  their  exportation. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  lath  century  the  chief 
impediment  in  the  way  of  the  external  development  of  the 
Hungarian  monarchy  was  the  Eastern  Empire,  which,  mraty 
under  the  first  three  princes  of  the  Comnenian  dynasty,  wMM  tM» 
dominated  south-eastern  Europe.  During  the  earlier 
part  of  that  period  the  Magyars  competed  on  fairly 
eqiud  terms  with  their  imperial  rivals  for  the  possession  of 
Dalmatia,  Rasda  (the  original  home  <^  the  Servians,  situated 
between  Bosnia,  Dalmatia  and  Albania)  and  R&ma  or  northern 
Bosnia  (acquired  by  Hungary  in  1135);  but  on  the  accession 
of  Manuel  Comnenus  in  X143  the  strujs^  became  acute.  As 
the  grandson  of  St  Ladislaus,  Manuel  had  Hungarian  blood  in 
his  veins;  his  court  was  the  ready  and  constant  refuge  of  the 
numerous  Magyar  malcontents,  and  he  aimed  not  so  much  at 
the  conquest  as  at  the  suxerainty  of  Hungary,  by  placing  one 
of  his  Magyar  kinsmen  on  the  throne  of  St  Stephen.  He  success- 
fully supported  the  claims  of  no  fewer  than  three  pretenders  to 
the  Magyar  throne,  and  finally  made  Bfla  HI.  (11 73-1196)  king 
of  Hungary,  on  condition  that  he  left  him,  Manuel,  a  free  hand 
in  Dalmatia.  The  interventk>n  of  the  Greek  emperors  had  im- 
portant consequences  for  Hungary.  Politically  it  increased  the 
power  of  the  nobility  at  the  expense  of  the  crown,  every  com- 
peting pretender  naturally  endeavouring  to  win  adherents  by 
distributing  largesse  in  the  shape  of  crown-lands.  Ecclesi- 
astically it  weakened  jthe  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Hungary,  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  which  permitted  a 
married  clergy  and  did  not  impose  the  detested  tithe  (the 
prindpal  cause  of  nearly  every  pagan  revolt)  attracting  thousands 
of  adherents  even  among  the  higher  clergy.  At  one  time,  indeed, 
a  Magyar  archbishop  and  four  or  five  bishops  openly  joined  the 
Orthodox  communion  and  willingly  crowned  Manuel's  nominees 
despite  the  anathemas  of  their  Catholic  brethren. 

The  Eastern  Empire  ceased  to  be  formidable  on  the  death  Oa 
Manuel  (1080),  and  Hungary  was  free  once  more  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  aggrandizement.  In  Dalmatia  the  Venetians 
were  too  strong  for  her;  but  she  helped  materially  to 
break  up  the  Byzantine  rule  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  by  assisting 
Stephen  Nemanya  to  establish  an  independent  Servian  kingdom, 
originally  under  nominal  Hungarian  suzerainty.  Bila  en- 
deavoured to  strengthen  his  own  monarchy  by  introducing  the 
hereditary  principle,  crowning  his  infant  son  Emerich,  as  his 
successor  during  his  owiv  lifetime,  a  practice  followed  by  most 
of  the  later  Arpids;  he  also  held  a  brilliant  court  on  the  Byzan- 
tine model«  and  replenished  the  treasury  by  his  wise  economies. 

Unfortunately  the  fruits  of  his  diligence  and  foresight  were 
dissipated  by  the  follies  of  his  two  immediate  successors,  Emerich 
(i  196-1304)  and  Andrew  II.  (9.0.),  who  weakened  the  ^j|,,f^ 
royal  power  in  attempting  to  win  support  by  lavish 
grants  of  the  crown  domains  on  the  already  over-influential 
magnates,  a  policy  from  which  dates  the  supremacy  of  the 
semi-savage  Magyar  oli^uchs,  that  insolent  and  self-seeking 
class  which  would  obey  no  superior  and  trampled  ruthlessly 
on  every  inferior.  The  most  conspicuous  event  of  Andrew's 
reign  was  the  promulgation  in  1233  of  the  so-called  Golden  BuU, 
which  has  aptly  been  called  the  Magna  Carta  of  Hungary,  and 
is  in  some  of  its  provisions  strikingly  reminiscent  of  that  signed 
seven  years  previously  by  the  English  king  John. 

The  Golden  Bull  has  been  described  ab  consecrating  the  humiliation 
of  the  crown  by  the  great  barons,  whose  usuroations  it  lecalized: 
the  more  usually  accepted  view,  however,  is  that  it  was  directed 
not  so  much  to  weakening  as  to  strengthening  the  crown  by  uniting 
its  interests  with  those  ofthe  mass  ofthe  Magyar  nobility,  equally 
threatened  by  the  encroachments  of  the  great  barons.'  The  pre- 
amble, indeed,  speaks  of  the  curtailment  of  the  liberties  ofthe  nobles 
by  the  power  of  certain  of  the  kin^,  and  at  the  end  the  right  of 
armed  resistance  to  any  attempt  to  mfringe  the  charter  is  conceded 
to  "  the  bishops  and  the  higher  and  lower  nobles  "  of  the  realm; 
but.  for  the  rest,  its  contents  clearly  show  that  it  was  intended  to 
strengthen  the  monarchy  by  ensuring  "  that  the  momentary  folly 
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lillc  iiid  «t>(a  c4  the  lordi-linitniiDI  ol  counlki  •bould  not  be 
hereditary,  thui  atucking  fRidaliun  it  iu  very  nxitt,  whiLe  cbuv 
iilv,  proindn  for  the  dcgrarUtion  of  any  lonj-limtenant  wlia  thouLd 
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Thii  faimui  cbattcr,  wbich  wai  amplified,  imdei  the  influence 
o(  the  clergy,  in  1131,  »ben  ita  artidei  were  placed  under  the 
(uirdianahip  of  the  ardibiibop  of  Eulergom  (who  wai  authoHad 
to  puniih  tbeir  violilian  by  the  king  with  eicomniunication), 
il  generally  regarded  Is  the  foundation  ol  Hungarian  constilu- 
tional  liberty,  thougb  like  Magna  Carta  it  purported  only  to 
confirm  immemorial  righli;  and  as  such  it  was  npreufy 
ratified  as  1  whole  in  the  coronation  oaths  ol  all  the  Habsburg 
kings  from  Ferdinand  to  Leopold  1.  Ila  actual  eHect  in  the 
period  succeeding  Itl  issue  was,  however,  practically  nugatory ; 
il  indeed  it  did  not  tauiUy  give  ■  new  handle  to  the  lubver^ve 
claims  of  the  powerTuI  baions, 

Bila  IV.  ( I  jjs-i  170) ,  the  last  man  of  genius  whom  the  Arpidi 

produced,  did  something  to  curb  the  aristocratic  tniiru1«  trbicb 

Mkiv       *" '"  *"  "'"  "'  ^^*  determining  causes  ol  the  eoUapje 

ofhisdynuty.   But heisbest knownaslheifgener^lor 

of  the  realm  alter  the  cataclysm  of  1141-1141  (see  B£ui  IV). 

he  found  his  kingdom  in  ashes;  and  bis  two  great  remediB*, 
wholesale  immigration  and  castle-building,  only  sowed  the  seeds 
of  fresh  disasters-  Thus  the  KumaEilan  cijlorusti,  mostly  pagans, 
■horn  he  settled  in  vast  numbeis  on  the  waste  lands,  threatened 
10  oveiwhcltn  the  Chtistian  population;  while  the  numerous 
strongholds,  which  he  encouraged  his  nobles  to  build  as  a  protec- 
tion against  iuluie  Tatar  invasions,  subsequently  became  10 
many  centres  of  disloyalty.  To  bind  the  Kumaniao  still  more 
closely  lo  his  dynasty,  Bf  la  married  hii  son  Stephen  V. 

SS(t!*"  "'gn  <•'  !•"  son  Ladiilaus  IV.  (1171-iigo)  the  court 
Mas  certainly  more  pagan  than  Cbiistian.  Valiant 
and  enterprising  as  both  these  princes  were  (Stephen  successfully 
resisted  the  aggressions  of  the  brilliant  "  golden  King,"  Ottakar 
It.  of  Bohemia,  and  Ladislaus  materially  cantributcd  lo  his 
utter  overthrow  at  Dumkrilt  in  iijS),  neilbei  ol  Ibem  was 
■In>ng  enough  to  make  bead  against  the  disintegrating  influences 
all  around  them.  Stephen  contrived  to  hold  his  own  by  adriMtly 
contracting  an  aLiance  with  the  powerful  Neapolitan  Angevins 
who  bad  the  ear  ol  the  pope;  but  Ladislaus  {q.r.) 
J;^"**  wassocompletelyeaughlintheloilsoftheKumanians, 
OrMUr.  that  the  Holy  S«,  the  suierain  of  Hungary,  was 
forced  lo  intervene  to  prevent  Ibe  relapse  ol  Ihe 
kingdom  into  barbarism,  and  the  unfortunate  Ladislaus  perished 
in  Ihe  crusade  that  was  preached  against  him.  An  attempt 
of  a  patriotic  party  to  keep  Ihe  last  Arpid,  Andrew  III.  (1190- 
1301),  on  the  throne  wis  only  temporarily  successful,  and  after 
a  horrible  eight  years'  civil  "ac  (ijoi-ijoS)  the  crown  ol  St 
Stephen  finally  passed  into  Ibe  capable  hands  of  Charles  Robert 
of  Naples. 

During  the  lour  hundred  years  ol  the  Arpid  dominion  the 
nomadic  Magyar  race  had  established  itsell  permanently  in 
central  Europe,  adopted  western  Christianity  and  founded  a 

converted,  driven  like  *  wedge  between  the  Easiera  and  the 
Western  Empires,  the  young  kingdom  was  eiposed  from  the 
first  to  citiaoidinary  perils.     Bui,  under  tbe  guidance  of  * 

■  rhc  full  title  of  the  palatine  (Mag.  n^^  oc  tidor-Upin.  Ut. 
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gan  reaction  from  within,  and  aggressive  presaure  fna 
thoul,  tod,  11  il  grew  in  strnigtb  and  dull,  erpanded  terTiUri- 
y  at  the  eipense  of  all  iu  neigbboun.  These  triunplis  wot 
liieved  while  Ibe  monardiy  was  absolute,  and  thus  able  to 

!  end  of  the  period  a  political  revolution  began.  Tbe  weakiea 
i  prodigality  of  Ihe  later  Arpids,  the  depoptdalica  ol  ik 
ilm  during  the  Tatar  invasion,  the  infiltration  ol  mten 
idalism  and.  finally,  the  endless  dvH  disconls  of  Ibc  i^tk 
itury,  brought  lo  the  front  a  powerful  and  predacious  das 
baron*  who  ultimately  ovetshadowed  ihe  Ihrnoe.  TW 
dent  county  aystem  was  gradually  absorbed  by  ths  ne* 
i^eraing  element.  The  andeni  royal  teaanis  became  the 
idatories  of  Ihe  great  nobles,  and  fell  naturally  into  two  cba^ 
!  uWu  itKt  feisaiimia.  and  tbe  w>Mei  wnu  sinMU, 
other  words  the  richer  and  the  poorer  gentry.  We  causi 
"  ''■'■  gradations  of  this  political  revduti 


ulled  In  the  u 


bdeten 


r  destruction  of  the  Arpids,  wha!  vhSe 
a  their  splendid  phyvcal  qualities,  an 
able  signs  of  moral  deterioration,  partly 


e  perhaps  to 

eekl  and  semi-savage  Kumanians.  Ob  the  otbs  hand  tk 
Ml  nobles  were  the  only  class  who  won  for  IhenielTes  i 
ognizci!  political  poution.  The  tendency  towards  1  repR> 
lUIive  system  of  government  had  begun,  but  the  alinoH 
interrupted  anarchy  which  marked  tbe    last    tbirty   ytin 

irelopment.  The  kings  were  lighting  for  their  lives,  the  grcU 
bics  were  indistinguishable  from  brigands  and  the  whole  nalica 
med  to  be  relapsing  into  savagery. 

It  was  reserved  for  Ihe  two  great  princes  of  the  houseolAnjoa, 
arles  1.  (131071341)  and  Louis  L  (1341-1381),  to  lebaild  ite 
ingarian  stale,  and  lead   the  Magyars   back   10      _ 
ilizalion.     Both  by  character  and  education  they     tT*" 
re  eminently  fitted  for  the  task,  and  all  the  drcum-     ^^ 
ncea  were  in  their  favour.    They  brought  from  iheir  natiw 
ly  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  gDvemmenl  as  the 
ddteagcsunderstoodit.and  the  decimation  of  the  Hungaiiu 
gnates  during  tbe  civil  wars  enabled  them  to  re-create  the 
:>le  hierarchy  on  a  feudal  basis,  in  which  full  altowanci  wu 
de  lor  Magyar  idiosyncracies.     Both  these  nxinarchs  wTR 
ulute.      The   national    assembly    (OiaziggyiUis)    was  stil 
nmoned  occauonally,  but  at  very  inegulac  intervals,  tV 
1  business  of  the  state  being  liansacted  in   tht  _  . 
■al  council,  where  able  men  ol  tbe  middle  class,  f^^ 
ncipally  Italians,  held  confidential  positions.     The 
icr   gently    were   protected    against    the    tyranny  of  thi 
ouraged  to  appear  »t  court  and  taied  for  milituy 


f   the  royal  t 


■  to  tbe  ci 


Scores  of  towns,  to 


,0  the  ( 


ish  of  privileges  and  charters, 

re  clear  ol  rabbets.  Charles,  moreover,  was  a  bom  finasdet, 
i  his  reform  ol  tbe  currency  and  of  the  whole  fiscal  lyiten 
ally  contributed  lo  enrich  both  the  merehatit  dass  and  tbi 
aged  the  cities  to  surround  theui»lm 


He  t 


whole  < 


>Iablis] 


e   flourishing  mining   towns   of   northern   Hungui 
appointed  Hungarian  consuls  in  foreign  trade  centres, 
ive  tariffs-     More  imponaat 

a  the  r 


ich,  while  confirming  the  Golden 
clause  (iv.)  by  which  the  nofalea  had  tl 

Ectly  and  as  of  right  to  Iheir  hratheis  and  tfadr  is 
im  was  10  be  absolute.    This  "  principle  of  aviticity 
licicml,  which  survived  till  1&4S,  was  intemled  to  presenc 
*\KW\K44A<»»«ni^tt  ol  Ihe  new  military  system.  b«t 
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lands,  80  long  as  any,  however  dstant,  scioa  of  the  original 
owning  family  survived.*  Louis's  efforts  to  increase  the  national 
wealth  were  also  largely  frustrated  by  the  Black  Death,  which 
ravaged  Hungary  from  1347  to  1360,  and  again  during  1380-1381, 
carrying  off  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  population. 

Externally  Hungary,  under  the  Angevin  kings,  occupied  a 
commanding  position.  Both  Charles  and  Louis  were  diplo- 
matists as  well  as  soldiers,  and  their  foreign  policy,  largely 
based  on  family  alliances,  was  almost  invariably  successful. 
Charles  married  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  Casimir  the  Great  of 
Poland,  with  whom  he  was  connected  by  ties  of  close  friendship, 
and  Louis,  by  virtue  of  a  compact  made  by  his  father  thirty-one 
years  previously,  added  the  Polish  crown  to  that  of  Hungary  in 
1370.  Thus,  during  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  reign,  the 
dominions  of  Louis  the  Great  included  the  greater  part  of  central 
Europe,  from  Pomcrania  to  the  Danube,  and  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  steppes  of  the  Dnieper. 

The  Angevins  were  less  successful  towards  the  south,  where  the 
first  signs  were  appearing  of  that  storm  which  ultimately  swept 
away  the  Hungarian  monarchy.  In  1353  the  Ottoman 
fr^fftMTff.  1*^^^  crossed  the  Hellespont  from  Asia  Minor  and 
began  that  career  of  conquest  which  made  them  the 
terror  of  Europe  for  the  next  three  centuries.  In  1360  they 
conquered  southern  Bulgaria.  In  1365  they  transferred  their 
capital  from  Brusa  to  Adrianople.  In  1371  they  overwhelmed 
the  Servian  tsar  Vukashin  at  the  battle  of  Taenarus  and  pene> 
trated  to  the  heart  of  old  Servia.  In  1380  they  threatened 
Croatia  and  Dalmatia.  Hungary  herself  was  now  directly 
menaced,  and  the  very  circumstances  which  had  facilitated  the 
advance  of  the  Turks,  enfeebled  the  potential  resbtance  of  the 
Magyars.  The  Arp&d  kings  had  succeeded  in  encircling  their  whole 
southern  frontier  with  half  a  dozen  military  colonies  or  banates, 
comprising,  roughly  speaking.  Little  Walachia,'  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Bosnia.  But  during  this  period  a 
redistribution  of  territory  had  occurred  in  these  parts,  which, 
converted  most  of  the  old  banates  into  semi-independent  and 
violently  anti-Magyar  principalities.  This  was  due  partly  to  the 
excessive  proselytizing  energy  of  the  Angevins,  which  provoked 
rebellion  on  the  part  of  their  Greek-Orthodox  subjects,  partly  to 
the  natural  dynastic  competition  of  the  Servian  and  Bulgarian 
tsars,  and  partly  to  the  emergence  of  a  new  nationality, 
the  Walachian.  Previously  to  1320,  what  is  now 
called  Walachia  was  regarded  by  the  Magyars  as  part 
of  the  banate  of  Sz5r6ny.  The  ba^  of  the  very  mixed  and  ever- 
shifting  population  in  these  parts  were  the  Vlachs  (Rumanians), 
perhaps  the  descendants  of  Trajan's  colonists,  who,  under  their 
voivode,  Bazarad,  led  King  Charles  into  an  ambuscade  from 
which  he  barely  escaped  with  his  life  (Nov.  9-12,  1330).  From 
this  disaster  are  to  be  dated  the  beginnings  of  Walachia  as  an 
independent  slate.  Moldavia,  again,  ever  since  the  nth  century, 
had  been  claimed  by  the  Magyars  as  forming,  along  with  Bessar- 
abia and  the  Bukowina,  a  portion  of  the  semi-mythical  Et6Ik5z, 
the  original  seat  of  the  Magyars  before  they  occupied  modem 
Hungary.  This  desolate  region  was  subsequently  peopled  by 
Vlachs,  whom  the  religious  persecutions  of  Louis  the  Great  had 
driven  thither  from  other  parts  of  his  domains,  and,  between 
1350  and  X360,  their  voivode  Bogdan  threw  off  the  Hungarian 
yoke  altogether.  In  Bosnia  the  persistent  attempts  of  the 
Magyar  princes  to  root  out  the  stubborn,  crazy  and  poisonous 
sect  of  the  Bogomils  had  alienated  the  originally  amicable 
Bosnians,  and  in  1353  Louis  was  compelled  to  buy  the  friendship 
of  their  Bar  Tvrtko  by  acknowledging  him  as  king  of  Bosnia. 
Both  Servia  and  Bulgaria  were  by  this  time  split  up  into  half  a 
dozen  principalities  which,  as  much  for  religious  as  for  political 
reasons,  preferred  paying  tribute  to  the  Turks  to  acknowledging 
the  hegemony  of  Hungary.  Thus,  towards  the  end  of  hb  reign, 
Louis  found  himself  cut  off  from  the  Greek  emperor,  his  sole  ally 
in  the  Balkans,  by  a  chain  of  bitterly  hostile  Greek-Orthodox 
states,  extending  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Adriatic.    The 

*  KnaUkbutt'Hugesstn,  t.  41. 

'That  IS  to  say  the  western  portion  of  Walachia,  which  lies 
between  the  Aluu  and  the  Danube. 


commercial  greed  <A  the  Venetians,  who  refused  to  aid  him  with 
a  fleet  to  cut  off  the  Turks  in  Europe  from  the  Turks  in  Asia 
Minor,  nullified  Louis'  last  practical  endeavour  to  cope  with  a 
danger  which  from  the  first  he  had  estimated  at  its  true  value. 

Louis  the  Great  left  two  infant  daughters:  Maria,  who  was 
to  share  the  throne  of  Poland  with  her  betrothed,  Sigismund  of 
Pomerania,  and.Hedwig,  better  known  by  her  Polish  name  of 
Jadwiga,  who  was  to  reign  over  Hungary  with  her  young  bride- 
groom, William  of  Austria.  This  plan  was  upset  by  the  queen> 
dowager  Elizabeth,  who  determined  to  rule  both  kingdoms 
during  the  minority  of  her  children.  Maria,  her  favourite,  with 
whom  she  refused  to  part,  was  crowned  queen  of  Himgary  a 
week  after  her  father's  death  (Sept.  17, 1382).  Two  years  later 
Jadwiga,  reluctantly  transferred  to  the  Poles  instead  of  her 
sister,  was  crowned  queen  of  Poland  at  Cracow  (Oct.  15,  1384) 
and  subseqtiently  compelled  to  marry  Jagiello,  grand-duke  of 
Lithuania.  In  Hungary,  meanwhile,  impatience  at  the  rule  of 
women  induced  the  great  family  of  the  Horv&thys  to  offer  the 
crown  of  St  Stephen  to  Charles  III.  of  Naples,  who,  despite  the 
oath  of  loyalty  he  had  sworn  to  his  benefactor,  Louis  the  Great, 
accepted  the  offer,  landed  in  Dalmatia  with  a  small  Italian  army, 
and,  after  occupying  Buda,  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary  on  the 
3xst  of  December,  1385,  as  Charles  II.  His  reign  lasted  thirty- 
eight  days.  On  the  7th  of  February,  1386,  he  was  titacherously 
attacked  in  the  queen-dowager's  own  apartments,  at  her  instiga- 
tion, and  died  of  his  injuries  a  few  days  later.  But  Elizabeth  did 
not  profit  long  by  this  atrocity.  In  July  the  same  year,  while 
on  a  pleasure  trip  with  her  daughter,  she  was  captured  by  the 
Horvithys,  and  tortured  to  death  in  her  daughter's  presence. 
Maria  herself  would  doubtless  have  shared  the  same  fate,  but  for 
the  speedy  intervention  of  her  fiancSt  whom  a  diet,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Venetians,  had  elected  to  rule  the  headless  realm  on 
the  31st  of  March  1387.  He  married  Maria  in  June  the  same 
year,  and  she  shared  the  sceptre  with  him  till  her  sudden  death 
by  accident  on  the  17th  of  May  1395. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Sigismund  (1387-1437)  Hungary  was 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  Turkish  peril  in  its  most  threatening 
shape,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  king  were  direaed 
towards  combating  or  averting  it.  However  sorry  a  mMA 
figure  Sigismund  may  have  cut  as  emperor  in  Germany, 
as  king  of  Hungary  he  claims  our  respect,  and  as  king 
of  Hungary  he  should  be  judged,  for  he  ruled  her,  not 
unsuccessfully,  for  fifty  years  during  one  of  the  most  difficult 
crises  of  her  history,  whereas  his  connexion  with  Germany  was 
at  best  but  casual  and  transient.'  From  the  first  he  recognized 
that  his  chief  duty  was  to  drive  the  Turks  from  Europe,  or,  at 
least,  keep  them  out  of  Hungary,  and  this  noble  ambition  was 
the  pivot  of  his  whole  policy.  A  domestic  rebellion  (1387-1395) 
prevented  him  at  the  outset  from  executing  his  design  till  1396, 
and  if  the  hopes  of  Christendom  were  shattered  at  Nicopolis,  the 
failure  was  due  to  no  fault  of  his,  but  to  the  haughty  insubordina- 
tion of  the  feudal  levies.  Again,  his  inaction  during  those  memor- 
able twelve  years  (140X-1413)  when  the  Turkish  empire,  after  the 
collapse  at  Angora  (1402),  seemed  about  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
"  the  great  wolf  "  Tamerlane,  was  due  entirely  to  the  malice  of 
the  Holy  See,  which,  enraged  at  his  endeavours  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  the  Magyar  church  against  papal  aggression 
(the  diet  of  1404,  on  Sigismund 's  initiative,  had  declared  bulls 
bestowing  Magyar  beneGces  on  foreigners,  without  the  royal 
consent,  pernicious  and  illegal),  saddled  him  with  a  fresh  rebellion 
and  two  wars  with  Venice,  resulting  ultimately  in  the  total  loss  <^ 
Dalmatia  (c.  1430).  Not  till  1409  could  Sigismund  be  said  to  be 
king  in  his  own  realm,  yet  in  1413  we  find  him  traversing  Europe 
in  his  endeavour  to  terminate  the  Great  Schism,  as  the  first  step 
towards  uniting  Christendom  once  more  against  the  Turk. 
Hence  the  council  of  Constance  to  depose  three  rival  popes; 
hence  the  council  of  Basel  to  pacify  the  Hussites,  and  promote 
another  anti-Moslem  league.     But  by  this  time  the  Turkish 

'Though  elected  king  of  the  Romans  in  141 1,  he  cannot  be 
regarded  as  the  legal  emperor  till  his  coronation  at  Rome  in  1423. 
and  if  he  was  tituuir  king  of  Bohemia  as  ea,tls  %*  v^v^^V*.  " 
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empire  had  been  raised  again  from  its  ruins  by  Mahommed  I. 
(1403-142 1 ),  and  resumed  its  triumphal  progress  under  Murad 
II.  (142X-1451).  Yet  even  now  Sigismund,  at  the  head  of  his 
Magyars,  thrice  (1423-1424,  1426-1427,  and  1430-1431)  en- 
countered the  Turks,  not  ingloriously,  in  the  open  field,  till, 
recognizing  that  Hungary  must  thenceforth  rely  entirely  on  her 
own  resources  in  any  future  struggle  with  Islam,  he  elaborately 
fortified  the  whole  southern  frontier,  and  converted  the  little  fort 
of  Nindorfeh6rv&r,  later  Belgrade,  at  the  junction  of  the  Danube 
and  Save,  into  an  enormous  first-class  fortress,  which  proved 
strong  enough  to  repel  all  the  attacks  of  the  Turks  for  more  than 
a  century.  It  argued  no  ordinary  foresight  thus  to  recognize 
that  Hungary's  strategy  in  her  contest  with  the  Turks  must  be 
strictly  defensive,  and  the  wisdom  of  Sigismund  was  justified  by 
the  disasters  which  almost  invariably  overcame  the  later  Magyar 
kings  whenever  they  ventured  upon  aggressive  warfare  with 
the  sultans. 

A  monarch  so  overburdened  with  cares  was  naturally  always 
in  need  of  money ,^  and  thus  obliged  to  lean  heavily  upon  the 
support  of  the  estates  of  the  realm.  The  importance  and 
influence  of  the  diet  increased  proportionately.  It  met  every 
year,  sometimes  twice  a  year,  during  Sigismund's  reign,  and  was 
no  longer,  as  in  the  dajrs  of  Louis  the  Great,  merely  a  consultative 
council,  but  a  legislative  body  in  partnership  with  the  king. 
It  was  still,  however,  essentially  an  assembly  of  notables,  lay 
and  clerical,  at  which  the  gentry,  though  technically  eligible, 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  directly  represented.  At  Sig^round's 
first  diet  (1397)  it  was  declared  that  the  king  might  choose  his 
counsellors  where  he  listed,  and  at  the  diet  of  1397  he  invited 
the  free  and  royal  towns  to  send  their  deputies  to  the  parliament. 
Subsequently  this  privilege  was  apparently  erected  into  a  statute, 
but  how  far  it  was  acted  upon  we  know  not.  Sigismund,  more 
fortunate  than  the  Polish  kings,  seems  to  have  had  little  trouble 
with  his  diets.  This  was  largely  due  to  his  friendly  intimacy 
with  the  majority  of  the  Magyar  notables,  from  among  whom 
he  chose  his  chief  counsellors.  The  estates  loyally  supported 
him  against  the  attempted  exactions  of  the  popes,  and  do  not  seem 
to  have  objected  to  any  of  his  reforms,  chief  among  which  was 
the  army-reform  project  of  1435,  to  provide  for  the  better 
defence  of  the  land  against  the  Turks.  This  measure  obliged  all 
the  great  dignitaries,  and  the  principal  towns  also,  according  to 
their  means,  to  maintain  a  handerium  of  five  hundred  horsemen, 
or  a  proportional  part  thereof,  and  hold  it  ready,  at  the  first 
summons,  thus  supplying  the  crown  with  a  standing  army 
76,875  strong.  In  addition  to  this,  a  reserve  force  called  the 
UiekkalonasAg  was  recruited  from  among  the  lesser  gentry 
according  to  their  teleks  or  holdings,  every  thirty-three  teUks 
being  held  responsible  for  a  mounted  and  fully  equipped  archer. 
Moreover,  river  fleets,  built  by  Genoese  masters  and  manned  by 
Servians,  were  constructed  to  patrol  and  defend  the  great  rivers 
of  Hungary,  especially  on  the  Turkish  frontier.  Much  as  he 
owed  to  them,  however,  Sigismund  was  no  mere  nobles'  king. 
His  care  for  the  common  people  was  sincere  and  constant,  but 
his  beneficial  efforts  in  this  direction  were  thwarted  by  the 

curious  interaction  of  two  totally  dissimilar  social 
tysJiu.       factors,   feudalism   and   Hussitism.    In   Sigismund's 

reign  the  feudal  system,  for  the  first  time,  became 
deeply  rooted  in  Magyar  soil,  and  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that 
in  islh-century  Hungary  it  is  to  be  seen  at  its  very  worst, 
especially  in  those  wild  tracts,  and  they  were  many,  in  which  the 
king's  writ  could  hardly  be  said  to  run.  Simultaneously  from 
HusslteB,     '^^  ^^*'  came  the  Hussite  propagandists  teaching 

that  all  men  were  equal,  and  that  all  property  should 
be  held  in  common.  The  suffering  Magyar  multitudes  eagerly 
responded  to  these  seductive  teachings,  and  the  result  was  a 
series  of  dangerous  popular  risings  (the  worst  in  1433  and  1436) 
in  which  heresy  and  communism  were  inextricably  intermingled. 
With  the  aid  of  inquisitors  from  Rome,  the  evil  was  literally 
burnt  out,  but  not  before  provinces,  esi>ecially  in  the  south  and 

*  In  MI 2  he  pawned  the  twenty-four  Zips  towns  to  Poland,  and, 
in  141 1  he  pledged  his  margraviate  of  Brandenburg  to  the  Hohen- 
Mollerns. 


south-east,  hid  been  utterly  depopulated.    They   were  re- 
peopled  by  Vlachs. 

Yet  despite  the  interminable  wars  and  rebellions  which 
darken  the  history  of  Hungary  in  the  reign  of  Sigismund.  the 
coui^ry,  on  the  whole,  was  progressing.  Its  ready  resptMise 
to  the  king's  heavy  demands  for  the  purpose  of  the  national 
defence  points  to  the  existence  of  a  healthy  and  self-saaifidog 
public  spirit,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  the  youth  of  all  classes 
now  began  to  flock  to  the  foreign  universities  b  another  satis- 
factory feature  of  the  age.  Between  1362  and  1450  no  feirar 
than  41 51  Magyar  students  frequented  the  university  of 
Vienna,  nearly  as  many  went  by  preiference  to  Prague,  and  this, 
too,  despite  the  fact  that  there  were  now  two  universities  in 
Hungary  itself,  the  old  foundation  of  Louis  the  Great  at  Pics, 
and  a  new  one  established  at  Buda  by  Sigismund. 

Like  Louis  the  Great  before  him,  Sigismund  had  failed  to 
found  a  dynasty,  but,  fifteen  years  before  his  death,  be  bad 
succeeded  in  providing  his  only  daughter  Elizabeth  with  a 
consort  apparently  well  able  to  protect  both  her  and  her  in- 
heritance in  the  person  of  Albert  V.,  duke  of  Austria.  Albert, 
a  sturdy  soldier,  who  had  given  brilliant  proofs  of  valour  and 
generabhip  in  the  Hussite  wars,  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary 
at  Sz6kesfeh6rv&r  (Stuhlweissenburg)  on  the  xst  of  Januaiy 
1438,  elected  king  of  the  Romans  at  Frankfort  on  the  x8th  of 
March  1438,  and  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  at  Prague  on  the 
29th  of  June  1438.  On  returning  to  Buda  in  1439,  he  at  once 
plunged  into  a  war  with  the  Turks,  who  had,  in  the  meantime, 
captured  the  important  Servian  fortress  of  Semendria  and 
subjugated  the  greater  part  of  Bosnia.  But  the  king  got  no 
farther  than  Servia,  and  was  carried  off  by  dysentery  (Oct.  2^, 
1439),  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign. 

Albert  left  behind  him  two  infant  daughters  only,  but  his 
consort  was  big  with  child,  and,  in  the  event  of  thai  child  proving 
to  be  an  heir  male,  his  father's  will  bequeathed  to  him  the 
kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  under  the  regency  of 
his  mother.  Thus,  with  the  succession  uncertain,  with  the 
Turk  at  the  very  door,  with  the  prospect,  dismal  at  the  best, 
of  a  long  minority,  the  political  outlook  was  both  embarrassing 
and  perilous.  Obviously  a  warrior-king  was  preferable  to  a 
regimen  of  women  and  children,  and  the  eyes  of  the  wiser 
Magyars  turned  involuntarily  towards  Wladislaus  III.  of  Poland* 
who,  though  only  in  his  nineteenth  year,  was  already  renowned 
for  his  martial  disposition.  Wladislaus  accepted  the  proffered 
throne  from  the  Magyar  delegates  at  Cracow  on  the  8ih  of 
March  1440;  but  in  the  meantime  (Feb.  22)  the  queen-nidov 
gave  birth  to  a  son  who,  six  weeks  later,  as  Ladislaus  V.  iq.t.) 
was  crowned  king  of  Hungary  (May  15)  at  Sz^kesfeh^rvir  On 
the  22nd  of  May  the  Polish  monarch  appeared  at  Buda,  was 
unanimously  elected  king  of  Hungary  under  the  title  of  Wladislaus 
I.  (June  24)  and  crowned  on  the  17th  of  July.  This  duoregnum 
proved  even  more  injurious  to  Hungary  than  the  dreaded 
interregnum.  Queen  Elizabeth,  aided  by  her  kinsmen,  the 
emperor  Frederick  III.  and  the  counts  of  Cflli.  flooded  nortl^ra 
and  western  Hungary  with  Hussite  mercenaries,  one  of  whom, 
Jan  Giszkra,  she  made  her  captain-general,  while  Wladislaos 
held  the  central  and  south-eastern  parts  of  the  realm.  The 
resulting  civil  war  was  terminated  only  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
on  the  13th  of  December  1443. 

All  this  time  the  pressure  of  the  Turks  upon  the  southern 
provinces  of  Hungary  had  been  continuous,  but  fortunately 
all  their  efforts  had  so  far  been  frustrated  by  the 
valour  and  generalship  of  the  ban  of  Szor^ny,  John 
Hunyadi,  the  fame  of  whose  victories,  notably  in  1442 
and  1443,  encouraged  the  Holy  Sec  to  place  Hungary  for  the 
third  time  at  the  head  of  a  general  crusade  against  the  infidel 
The  experienced  diplomatist  Cardinal  Cesarini  was  accordingly 
sent  to  Hungary  to  reconcile  Wladislaus  with  the  emperor. 
The  king,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  famous  "  long  cam- 
paign "  of  1443,  willingly  accepted  the  leadership  of  the  Christian 
League.  At  the  diet  of  Buda,  early  in  I444i  supplies  were  voted 
for  the  enterprise,  and  Wladislaus  was  on  the  point  of  quittiag 
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his  camp  at  Szeged  for  the  seat  of  war,  when  envoys  from  Sultan 
Murad  arrived  with  the  offer  of  a  ten  years'  truce  on  such  favour- 
able conditions  (they  included  the  relinquishment  of  Servia, 
Walachia  and  Moldavia,  and  the  payment  of  an  indemnity) 
that  Hunyadi  persuaded  the  king  to  conclude  (in  July)  a  peace 
which  gave  him  more  than  could  reasonably  be  anticipated  from 
the  most  successful  campaign.  Unfortunately,  two  days  later, 
Cardinal  Cesarini  absolved  the  king  from  the  oath  whereby  he 
had  sworn  to  observe  the  peace  of  Szeged,  and  was  thus  mainly 
responsible  for  the  catastrophe  of  Varna,  when  four  months 
later  (Nov.  10)  the  young  monarch  and  the  flower  of  the  Magyar 
chivalry  were  overwhelmed  by  fourfold  odds  on  Turkish  soil. 
(See  Hunyadi,  JAnos;  and  Wlaoislaus  III.) 

The  next  fourteen  years  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
pregnant  periods  of  Hungarian  history.  It  marks  the  dawn 
of  a  public  spirit  as  represented  by  the  gentry,  who,  alarmed 
at  the  national  peril  and  justly  suspicious  of  the  ruling  magnates, 
unhesitatingly  placed  their  destinies  in  the  hands  of  Hunyadi, 
the  one  honest  man  who  by  sheer  merit  had  risen  within  the 
last  ten  years  from  the  humble  position  of  a  country  squire 
to  a  leading  position  in  the  state.  This  feeling  of  confidence 
found  due  expression  at  the  diet  of  1446,  which  deliberately 
passing  over  the  palatine  L&szl6  Garai  elected  Hunyadi  governor 
of  Hungary,  and  passed  a  whole  series  of  popular  measures 
intended  to  be  remedial,  e.g.  the  decree  ordering  the  demolition 
of  the  new  castles,  most  of  them  little  better  than  robber-strong- 
holds; the  decree  compelling  the  great  officers  of  state  to 
suspend  their  functions  during  the  session  of  the  diet;  the 
decree  declaring  illegal  the  new  fashion  of  forming  confederations 
on  the  Polish  model,  all  of  which  measures  were  obviously 
directed  against  the  tyranny  and  the  lawlessness  of  the  oligarchy. 
Unfortunately  this  salutary  legislation  remained  a  dead  letter. 
It  was  as  much  as  the  governor  could  do  to  save  the  state  from 
destruction,  let  alone  reform  it.  At  this  very  time  northern 
Hungary,  including  the  wealthy  mining  towns,  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  Hussite  mercenary  Jan  Giszkra,  who  held 
them  nominally  for  the  infant  king  Ladislaus  V.,  still  detained 
at  Vierma  by  his  kinsman  the  emperor.  The  western  provinces 
were  held  by  Frederick  himself.  Invaluable  time  was  wasted 
in  negotiating  with  these  intruders  before  the  governor  could 
safely  devote  himself  to  the  task  of  expelling  the  Turk  from  the 
southern  provinces.  He  had  to  be  content  with  armistices, 
reconciliations  and  matrimonial  contracts,  because  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  state,  men  like  the  palatine  L4szI6  Garai, 
Count  Ulrich  of  Cilli,  and  the  voivode  of  Transylvania,  Mih&ly 
Ujlaky,  thwarted  in  every  way  the  novu^  homo  whom  they  hated 
and  envied.  From  them,  the  official  guardians  of  Hungary's 
safety,  he  received  no  help,  either  during  his  governorship  (144^ 
1453)1  or  when,  in  1454,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  his  last 
and  most  glorious  campaign,  the  diet  commanded  a  kvie  en 
masse  of  the  whole  population  in  his  support.  At  that  critical 
hour  it  was  at  his  own  expense  that  Hunyadi  fortified  Belgrade, 
now  the  sole  obstacle  between  Hungary  and  destruction,  with 
the  sole  assistance  of  the  Franciscan  friar  Giovanni  da  Capistrano, 
equipped  the  fleet  and  the  army  which  relieved  the  beleaguered 
fortress  and  overthrew  Mahommed  II.  But  the  nation  at  least 
was  grateful,  and  after  his  death  (Aug.  11, 1456)  it  freely  trans- 
ferred its  allegiance  to  his  family  as  represented  by  his  two 
sons,  L&szl6,  now  in  bis  33rd,  and  Matthias,  now  in  his  i6lh 
year.  The  judicial  murder  of  L&szl6  Hunyadi  (g.v.)  by  the 
enemies  of  his  house  (March  16,  1457)  was  therefore  a  stupid 
blunder  as  well  as  the  foulest  of  crimes,  and  on  the  death  of  his 
chief  assassin,  Ladislaus  V.,  six  months  later  (Nov.  23,  1457)1 
the  diet  which  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Rikos,  in  defiance 
of  the  magnates  and  all  foreign  competitors,  unanimously  and 
enthusiastically  elected  Matthias  Hunyadi  king  of  Hungary 
Can.  24,  1458). 

In  less  than  three  years  the  young  king  had  justified  their 

confidence,  and  delivered  his  country  from  its  worst  embarrass- 

„  ments.     (See  Matthias  I.,  king  of  Hungary.)    This 

prodigy    was    accomplished    in    the    face   of   every 

conceivable  obstacle.    His  first  diet  grudgingly  granted  him 


supplies  and  soldiers  for  the  Turkish  war,  on  condition  that 
under  no  circumstances  whatever  should  they  henceforth  be 
called  upon  to  contribute  towards  the  national  defence,  and  he 
was  practically  deprived  of  the  control  of  the  banderia  or 
mounted  militia.  It  was  with  a  small  force  of  mercenaries,, 
raised  at  his  own  expense,  that  the  young  king  won  his  first 
Turkish  victories,  and  expelled  the  Czechs  from  his  northern 
and  the  Habsburgs  from  his  western  provinces.  But  his  limited 
resources,  and,  above  all,  the  proved  incapatity  of  the  militia 
in  the  field,  compelled  him  instantly  to  take  in  hand  the  vital 
question  of  army  reform.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he 
undertook  personally  the  gigantic  task  of  providing  Hungary 
with  an  army  adequate  to  her  various  needs  on  the  model  of  the 
best  military  sdence  of  the  day.  The  landless  younger  sons 
of  the  gentry  and  the  Servian  and  Vlach  immigrants  provided 
him  with  excellent  and  practically  inexhaustible  military 
material.  The  old  feudal  levies  he  put  aside.  Brave  enough 
personally,  as  soldiers  they  were  distinctly  inferior  both  to  the 
Janissaries  and  the  Hussites,  with  both  of  whom  Matthias  had 
constantly  to  contend.  It  was  a  trained  regular  army  in  his 
pay  and  consequently  at  his  disposal  that  he  wanted.  The 
nucleus  of  the  new  army  he  found  in  the  Czech  mercenaries, 
seasoned  veterans  who  readily  transferred  their  services  to  the 
best  payer.  This  force,  formed  in  1459,  was  generally  known 
as  the  Fekele  Sereg,  or  "  Black  Brigade,"  from  the  colour  of  its 
armour.  From  1465  the  pick  of  the  Magyars  and  Croatians 
were  enlisted  in  the  same  way  every  year,  till,  towards  the  end 
of  his  reign,  Matthias  could  count  upon  20,000  horse  and  8000 
foot,  besides  6000  black  brigaders.  The  cavalry  consisted  of 
the  famous  Hussars,  or  light  horse,  of  which  he  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  creator,  and  the  heavily  armed  mounted  musketeers 
on  the  Czech-German  model.  The  infantry,  in  like  manner, 
was  divided  into  light  and  heavy.  This  army  was  provided 
with  a  regular  commissariat,  cannon*  and  ballistic  machines, 
and,  being  constantly  on  active  service,  was  always  in  a  high 
state  of  efficiency.  The  land  forces  were  supported  by  a  river 
fleet  consisting  (in  1479)  of  360  vessels,  mostly  sloops  and 
corvettes,  manned  by  3600  sailors,  generally  Croats,  and  carrying 
10,000  soldiers.  Eight  large  military  stations  were  also  built 
at  the  chief  strategic  points  on  the  Danube,  Save  and  Theiss. 
These  armaments,  which  cost  Matthias  x, 000,000  florins  per 
annum,  equivalent  to  £300,000,  did  not  include  the  auxiliary 
troops  of  the  hospodars  of  Walachia  and  Moldavia,  or  th« 
feudal  levies  of  the  barons  and  prelates. 

The  army  of  Matthias  was  not  only  a  military  machine  of 
first-rate  efficiency,  but  an  indispensable  civilizing  medium. 
It  enabled  the  king  to  curb  the  lawlessness  of  the  Magyar  nobility, 
and  explains  why  none  of  the  numerous  rebeUions  against  him 
ever  succeeded.  Again  and  again,  during  his  absence  on  the 
public  service,  the  barons  and  prelates  would  assemble  to 
compass  his  niin  or  dispose  of  his  crown,  when,  suddenly, 
"  like  a  tempest,"  from  the  depths  of  Silesia  or  of  Bosnia,  he 
would  himself  appear  among  them,  confounding  and  scattering 
them,  often  without  resistance,  always  without  bloodshed.  He 
also  frequently  employed  his  soldiers  in  collecting  the  taxes  from 
the  estates  of  those  magnates  who  refused  to  contribute  to  the 
public  burdens,  in  protecting  the  towns  from  the  depredations 
of  the  robber  barons,  or  in  convoying  the  caravans  of  the 
merchants.    In  fact,  they  were  a  police  force  as  well  as  an  army. 

Despite  the  enormous  expense  of  maintaining  the  army, 
Matthias,  after  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign,  was  never  in  want 
of  money.  This  miracle  was  achieved  by  tact  and  management. 
No  Hungarian  king  had  so  little  trouble  with  the  turbulent  diet 
as  Matthias.  By  this  time  the  gentry,  as  well  as  the  barons 
and  prelates,  took  part  in  the  legislature.  But  attendance  at 
the  diet  was  regarded  by  the  bulk  of  the  poorer  deputies  as  an 
intolerable  burden,  and  they  frequently  agreed  to  grant  the  taxes 
for  two  or  three  years  in  advance,  so  as  to  be  saved  the  expense 

*  Some  of  these  were  of  gigantic  size,  e.g.  the  Varea  Mozsar,  or 
great  mortar,  which  sixty  hones  could  scarce  move  m>m  its  place, 
and  a  ballistic  machine  invented  by  Matthias  which  could  hurl 
stones  of  3  cwt. 
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ai  attending  every  year.  Moreover,  to  promote  their  own 
convenience,  they  readily  allowed  the  king  to  assess  as  well 
as  to  collect  the  taxes,  which  consequently  tended  to  become 
regular  and  permanent,  while  Matthias'  reform  of  the  treasury, 
which  was  now  administered  by  specialists  with  separate 
functions,  was  economically  of  great  benefit  to  the  state.  Yet 
Matthias  never  dispensed  with  the  diet.  During  the  thirty-two 
years  of  his  reign  he  held  at  least  fifteen  diets,^  at  which  no 
fewer  than  450  statutes  were  passed.  He  re-codified  the  Hungarian 
common  law;  strictly  defined  the  jurisdiction  of  the  whole 
official  hierarchy  from  the  palatine  to  the  humblest  village  judge; 
cheapened  and  accelerated  legal  procedure,  and  in  an  age  when 
might  was  right  did  his  utmost  to  protect  the  weak  from  the 
strong.  There  is  not  a  single  branch  of  the  law  which  he  did  not 
simplify  and  amend,  and  the  iron  firmness  with  which  he  caused 
justice  to  be  administered,  irrespective  of  persons,  if  it  esposed 
him  to  the  charge  of  tyranny  from  the  nobles,  also  won  for  him 
from  the  common  people  the  epithet  of  "  the  Just."  To  Matthias 
is  also  due  the  credit  of  creating  an  efficient  offidal  class.  Merit 
was  with  him  the  sole  qualification  for  advancement.  One  of  his 
best  generals,  P&l  Kinizsy,  was  a  miller's  son,  and  his  capable 
chancellor,  P6ter  V&rady,  whom  he  nui,de  archbishop  of  K&locsa, 
came  of  a  family  of  small  squires.  For  education  so  scholarly 
a  monarch  as  Matthias  naturally  did  what  he  could.  He  founded 
the  university  of  Pressburg  (Academia  Istropolitana,  1467), 
revived  the  declining  imiversity  of  P£cs,  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  was  meditating  the  establishment  of  a  third  university 
at  Buda. 

Unfortunately  the  civilizing  efforts  of  Matthias  made  but 
little  impression  on  society  at  large.  The  bulk  of  the  Magyar 
nobility  was  still  semi-barbaric.  Immensely  wealthy  (it  is 
estimated  that  most  of  the  land,  at  this  time,  was  in  the  hands  of 
35  great  families,  the  Zapolyas  alone  holding  an  eighth  of  it),  it 
was  a  point  of  honour  with  them  to  appear  in  public  in  costly 
raiment  ablaze  with  silver,  gold  and  precious  stones,  followed  at 
every  step  by  armies  of  retainers  scarcely  less  gorgeous.  At  the 
same  time  their  ignorance  was  profound.  Many  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  state  did  not  know  their  alphabet.  Signatures  to 
documents  of  the  period  are  rare;  seals  served  instead  of  signa- 
tures, because  most  of  the  nobles  were  unable  to  sign  their  names. 
Learning,  indeed,  was  often  ridiculed  as  pedantry  in  a  gentleman 
of  good  family. 

The  clergy,  the  chief  official  class,  were  naturally  less  ignorant 
than  the  gentry.  Some  of  the  prelates — notably  J&nos 
Csezmeczey,  better  known  as  Janus  Pannonius  (1433-147  2) — 
had  a  European  reputation  for  learning.  The  primate  Cardinal, 
J&nos  Vitez  (140^1472),  at  the  beginning,  and  the  primate. 
Cardinal  Tamas  Bak6cz  (q.v.),  at  the  end  of  the  reign  were  men 
of  eminent  ability  and  the  highest  culture.  But  the  moral  tone  of 
the  Magyar  church  at  this  period  was  very  low.  The  bishops 
prided  themselves  on  being  great  statesmen,  great  scholars,  great 
financiers,  great  diplomatists — anything,  in  fact,  but  good 
Christians.  Most  of  them,  except  when  actually  celebrating 
mass,  were  indistinguishable  alike  in  costume  and  conduct  from 
the  temporal  magnates.  Of  twelve  of  them  it  is  said  that 
foreigners  took  them  at  first  for  independent  temporal  princes, 
so  vast  were  their  estates,  so  splendid  their  courts,  so  numerous 
their  armed  retainers.  Under  such  guides  as  these  the  lower 
clergy  erred  deplorably,  and  drunkenness,  gross  immorality, 
brawling  and  manslaughter  were  common  occurrences  in  the 
lives  of  the  parish  priests.  The  regular  clergy  were  if  possible 
worse  than  the  secular,  with  the  exception  of  the  Paulidans,  the 
sole  religious  order  which  steadily  resisted  the  general  corruption, 
of  whose  a'bbot,  the  saintly  Gregory,  was  the  personal  friend  of 
Matthias. 

What  little  culture  there  was  outside  the  court,  the  capital  and 
the  palaces  of  a  few  prelates,  was  to  be  fotmd  in  the  towns,  most 
of  them  of  German  origin.  Matthias  laboured  strenuously  to 
develop  and  protect  the  towns,  multiplied  municipal  charters,  and 
materially  improved  the  means  of  communication,  especially  in 

*  '  We  know  actually  of  fifteen,  but  there  may  have  been  many 


Transylvania.  His  Silesian  and  Austrian  acquisitioia  were  also 
very  beneficial  to  trade,  throwing  open  as  they  did  the  westtra 
markets  to  Hungarian  produce.  Wine  and  meat  were  the  chief 
exports.  The  wines  of  Hungary  were  already  renowned  throng 
out  Europe,  and  cattle  breeding  ¥ras  conducted  on  a  great  sole. 
Of  agricultural  produce  there  was  barely  sufficient  for  home 
consumption,  but  the  mining  industries  had  reached  a  very  high 
level  of  excellence,  and  iron,  tin  and  copper  were  very  largely 
exported  from  the  northern  counties  to  Danzig  and  other  Baltic 
ports.  So  highly  developed  indeed  were  the  Magyar  methods 
of  smelting,  that  Louis  XI.  of  France  took  the  Hungarian  mining 
system  as  the  model  for  his  metallurgical  reforms,  and  Hungarian 
master-miners  were  also  in  great  demand  at  the  court  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible.  Moreover,  the  keen  artistic  instincts  of  Matthias  led  him 
to  embellish  his  cities  as  well  as  fortify  them.  Debreczen  was 
practically  rebuilt  by  him,  and  dates  its  prosperity  from  his 
reign.  Breslau,  his  favourite  town,  he  endowed  with  many  fine 
public  buUdings.  Buda  he  endeavoured  to  make  the  worthy 
capital  of  a  great  realm,  and  the  palace  which  he  built  there  was 
pronounced  by  the  papal  legates  to  be  superior  to  any  in  Italy. 

Politically  Matthias  raised  Hungary  to  the  rank  of  the  greatest 
power  in  central  Europe,  her  influence  extending  into  Asia  aul 
Africa.  Poland  was  restrained  by  his  alliances  with 
the  Teutonic  Knights  and  the  tsardom  of  Muscovy, 
and  his  envoys  appeared  in  Persia  and  in  Egypt  to 
combat  the  diplomacy  of  the  Porte.  He  never,  indeed,  jeo- 
pardized the  position  of  the  Moslems  in  Europe  as  his  father  had 
done,  and  thus  the  peace  of  Szeged  (1444),  which  regained  the 
line  of  the  Danube  and  drove  the  Turk  behind  the  Balkans^ 
must  always  be  reckoned  as  the  high-water  mark  of  Htmgar/s 
Turkish  triumphs.  But  Matthias  at  least  taught  the  sultan  to 
respect  the  territorial  integrity  of  Hungary,  and  throu^iout  his 
reign  the  Eastern  Question,  though  often  vexatious,  was  never 
acute.  Only  after  his  death  did  the  Ottoman  empire  become  a 
menace  to  Christendom.  Besides,  his  hands  were  tied  by  the 
unappeasable  enmity  of  the  emperor  and  the  emperor's  allies,  and 
he  could  never  count  upon  any  material  help  from  the  West 
against  the  East.  The  age  of  the  crusades  had  gone.  Throu^ 
out  his  reign  the  Czechs  and  the  Germans  were  every  whit  as 
dangerous  to  Hungary  as  the  Turks,  and  the  political  necessity 
which  finally  compelled  Matthias  to  partition  Austria  and 
Bohemia,  in  order  to  secure  Hungary,  committed  him  to  a  pc^icy 
of  extreme  circumspection.  He  has  sometimes  been  blamed  for 
not  crushing  his  incurably  disloyal  and  rebellious  nobles,  instead 
of  cajoling  them,  after  the  example  of  his  contemporary,  Louis 
XI.,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the  greatness  of  France  on  the 
ruin  of  the  vassals.  But  Louis  XI.  had  a  relatively  civilized  and 
politically  developed  middle  class  behind  him,  whereas  Matthias 
had  not.  It  was  as  much  as  Matthias  could  do  to  keep  the  dvic 
life  of  Hungary  from  expiring  altogether,  and  nine-tenths  <^  his 
burgesses  were  foreigners  with  no  political  interest  in  tlM  country 
of  their  adoption.  Never  was  any  dominion  so  purely  personal, 
and  therefore  so  artificial  as  his.  His  astounding  energy  and 
resource  curbed  all  his  enemies  during  his  lifetime,  but  they 
were  content  to  wait  patiently  for  his  death,  well  aware  that  the 
collapse  of  his  empire  would  immediately  follow. 

All  that  human  foresight  could  devise  for  the  consolidation  and 
perpetuation  of  the  newly  established  Hungarian  empire  had 
been  done  by  Matthias  in  the  last  years  of  his  reign. 
He  had  designated  as  his  successor  his  natural  son, 
the  highly  gifted  J&nos  (John)  Corvinus,  a  youth  of 
seventeen.  He  had  raiied  him  to  princely  rank,  endowed  him  with 
property  which  made  him  the  greatest  territorial  magnate  in  the 
kmgdom,  placed  in  his.  hands  the  sacred  crown  and  half-a-doaea 
of  the  strongest  fortresses,  and  won  over  to  his  cause  the  majority 
of  the  royal  council.  How  Jinos  was  cajoled  out  of  an  almost 
impregnable  position,  and  gradually  reduced  to  tncignify^nfy^  jt 
told  elsewhere  (see  Corvinus,  JAnos).  The  nobles 
and  prelates,  who  detested  the  severe  and  strenuous 
Matthian  system,  desired,  as  they  expressed  it, "  a  king 
whose  beard  they  could  hold  in  Uieir  fists,"  and  they  iooad  A 
monarch  after  their  own  heart  in  Wladish^us  Jagictto*  liaoB  i^fS 
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king  of  Bohemia,  who  as  Wladislaus  11.  wis  elected  unanimously 
king  of  Hungary  on  the  xsth  of  July  1490.  Wladislaus  was  the 
personification  of  helpless  inertia.  His  Bohemian  subjects  had 
long  since  dubbed  him  "  King  All  Right  "  because  he  said  yes  to 
everything.  As  king  of  Hungary  he  was,  from  first  to  last,  the 
puppet  of  the  Magyar  oligarchs,  who  proceeded  to  abolish  all  the 
royal  prerogatives  and  safeguards  which  had  galled  them  under 
Matthias.  By  the  compact  of  Farkashida  (1490)  Wladislaus  not 
only  confirmed  all  the  Matthian  privileges,  but  also  repealed  all 
the  Matthian  novelties,  including  the  system  of  taxation  which 
had  enabled  his  predecessor  to  keep  on  foot  an  adequate  national 
army.  The  virtual  suppression  of  Wladislaus  was  completed  at 
the  diet  of  1492,  when  "  King  All  Right  "  consented  to  live  on  the 
receipts  of  the  treasury,  which  were  barely  sufficient  to  maintain 
his  court,  and  engaged  never  to  impose  any  new  taxes  on  his 
Magyar  subjects.  The  dissolution  of  the  standing  army,  including 
the  Black  Brigade,  was  the  immediate  result  of  these  decrees. 
Thus,  at  the  very  time  when  the  modernization  of  the  means  of 
national  defence  had  become  the  first  principle,  in  every  other 
part  of  Europe,  of  the  strongly  centralized  monarchies  which  were 
rising  on  the  ruins  of  feudalism,  the  Hungarian  magnates  deliber- 
ately plunged  their  country  back  into  the  chaos  of  medievalbm. 
The  same  diet  which  destroyed  the  national  armaments  and 
depleted  the  exchequer  confirmed  the  disgraceful  peace  of 
Pressburg,  concluded  between  Wladislaus  and  the  emperor 
Maximilian  on  the  7th  of  November  1491,  whereby  Hungary 
retroceded  all  the  Austrian  conquests  of  Matthias,  together  with 
a  long  strip  of  Magyar  territory,  and  paid  a  war  indemnity 
equivalent  to  £300,000. 

The  thirty-six  years  which  elapsed  between  the  accession  of 
Wladislaus  II.  and  the  battle  of  Moh&cs  is  the  most  melancholy 
and  discreditable  period  of  Hungarian  history.  Like  Poland  two 
centuries  later,  Hungary  had  ceased  to  be  a  civilized  autonomous 
state  because  her  prelates  and  her  magnates,  uncontrolled  by 
any  higher  authority,  and  too  ignorant  or  corrupt  to  look  beyond 
their  own  immediate  interests,  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  their  inordinate  privileges,  while  openly 
repudiating  their  primal  obligation  of  defending  the  state  against 
extraneous  enemies.  During  these  miserable  years  everything 
like  patriotism  or  public  spirit  seems  to  have  died  out  of  the 
hearts  of  the  Hungarian  aristocracy.  The  great  officers  of  state 
acted  habitually  on  the  principle  that  might  is  right.  Stephen 
Bath6ry,  voivode  of  Transylvania  and  count  of  the  Szeklers, 
for  instance,  ruled  Transylvania  like  a  Turkish  pasha,  and 
threatened  to  behead  all  who  dared  to  complain  of  his  exactions; 
"  Stinking  carrion,"  he  said,  was  better  than  living  Szeklers. 
Thousands  of  Transylvanian  gentlemen  emigrated  to  Turkey' 
to  get  out  of  his  reach.  Other  great  nobles  were  at  perpetual  feud 
with  the  towns  whose  wealth  they  coveted.  Thus  the  2^polyas, 
in  1500  and  again  in  1507,  burnt  a  large  part  of  Brezn6b&nya 
and  Beszlerczcbinya,  two  of  the  chief  industrial  towns  of  north 
Hungary.  Kronstadt,  now  the  sole  flourishing  trade  centre 
in  the  kingdom,  defended  itself  with  hired  mercenaries  against 
the  robber  barons.  Everywhere  the  civic  communities  were 
declining;  even  Buda  and  Pressburg  were  half  in  ruins.  In 
their  misery  the  cities  frequently  appealed  for  protection  to  the 
emperor  and  other  foreign  potentates,  as  no  redress  was  attainable 
at  home.  Compared  even  with  the  contemporary  Polish  diet 
the  Hungarian  national  assembly  was  a  tumultuous  mob. 
The  diet  of  1497  passed  most  of  its  time  in  constructing,  and  then 
battering  to  pieces  with  axes  and  hammers,  a  huge  wooden  image 
representing  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  who  were  corrupt  enough, 
but  immovable,  since  they  regularly  appeared  at  the  diet  with 
thousands  of  retainers  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  openly  derided 
the  reforming  endeavours  of  the  lower  gentry,  who  perceived 
that  something  was  seriously  vrrong,  yet  were  powerless  to 
remedy  it.  All  that  the  gentry  could  do  was  to  depress  the  lower 
orders,  and  this  they  did  at  every  opportunity.  Thus,  many 
of  the  towns,  notably  Viscgrid,  were  deprived  of  the  charters 
granted  to  them  by  Matthias,  and  a  whole  series  of  anti-civic 
ordinances  were  passed.  Noblemen  dwelling  within  the  walls 
of  the,  towns  were  especially  exempted  from  all  dvic  burdens. 


while  every  burgess  who  bought  an  extra-mural  estate  was  made 
to  pay  double  for  the  privilege.^  Every  nobleman  had  the  right 
to  engage  in  trade  toll-free,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their 
competitors  the  burgesses.  The  peasant  class  suffered  most  of  aU. 
In  1496  Varady,  archbishop  of  Kalocsa,  one  of  the  few  good 
prelates,  declared  that  their  lot  was  worse  than  that  of  brute 
beasts.  The  whole  burden  of  taxation  rested  on  their  shoulders, 
and  so  ground  down  were  they  by  ingeniously  multiplied 
exactions,  that  thousands  of  them  were,  reduced  to  literal 
beggary. 

Yet,  despite  this  inward  rottenness,  Hungary,  for  nearly 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Matthias,  enjoyed  an  undeserved 
prestige  abroad,  due  entirely  to  the  reputation  which  that  great 
monarch  had  wpn  for  her.  Circumstances,  indeed,  were  especi- 
ally favourable.  The  emperor. Maximilian  was  so  absorbed  by 
German  affairs,  that  he  could  do  her  little  harm,  and  under 
Bayezid  II.  and  Selim  I.  the  Turkish  menace  gave  little  anxiety 
to  the  court  of  Buda,  Bayezid  being  no  warrior,  while  Selim's 
energies  were  claimed  exclusively  by  the  East,  so  that  he  was 
glad  to  renew  the  triennial  truce  with  Hungary  as  often  as  it 
expired.  Hungary,  therefore,  for  almost  the  first  time  in  her 
history,  was  free  to  choose  a  foreign  policy  of  her  own,  and  had 
she  been  guided  by  a  patriot,  she  might  now  have  easily  regained 
Dalmatia,  and  acquired  besides  a  considerable  sea-board. 
Unfortunately  Tam&s  Bak6cz,  her  leading  diplomatist  from 
1499  to  152X,  was  as  much  an  egotist  as  the  other  magnates, 
and  he  sacrificed  the  political  interests  of  Hungary  entirely 
to  personal  considerations.  Primate  of  Hungary  since  1497,  he 
coveted  the  popedom — and  the  red  hat  as  the  first  step  thereto 
above  all  things, — and  looked  mainly  to  Venetian  influence  for 
both.  He  therefore  supported  Venice  against  her  enemies, 
refused  to  enter  the  League  of  Cambray  in  1508,  and  concluded 
a  ten  years'  alliance  with  the  Signoria,  which  obliged  Hungary  to 
defend  Venetian  territory  without  any  equivalent  gain.  Lest 
reprehensible,  though  equally  self-seeking,  were  his  dealings 
with  the  emperor,  which  aimed  at  a  family  alliance  between  the 
Jagiellos  and  the  Habsburgs  on  the  basis  of  a  double  marriage 
between  the  son  and  daughter  of  Wladislaus,  Louis  and  Aiue, 
and  an  Austrian  archduke  and  archduchess;  this  was  concluded 
by  the  family  congress  at  Vienna,  July  22, 151 5,  to  which  Si^ 
mund  I.  of  Poland,  the  brother  of  Wladislaus,  acceded.  The 
Himgarian  diet  frantically  opposed  every  Austrian  ■TV'^rft 
as  endangering  the  national  independence,  but  to  any  unt»re- 
judiced  observer  a  union  with  the  house  of  Habsburg,  even  with 
the  contingent  probability  of  a  Habsburg  king,  was  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  condition  into  which  Hungary,  under  Siativ» 
aristocratic  misrule,. was  swiftly  drifting.  The  diet  itself  had 
become  as  much  a  nullity  as  the  king,  and  its  decrees  were 
systematically  disregarded.  Still  more  pitiable  was  the  condition 
of  the  court.  The  penury  of  Wladislaus  II.  was  by  this  time  so 
extreme,  that  he  owed  his  very  meals  to  the  charity  of  his 
servants.  The  diet,  indeed,  voted  him  aids  and  subsidies,  but 
the  great  nobles  either  forbade  their  collection  within  their 
estates,  or  confiscated  the  amount  collected.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  cannot  wonder  if  the  frontier  fortresses  fell 
to  pieces,  and  the  border  troops,  unpaid  for  years,  took  to 
brigandage. 

The  last  reserves  of  the  national  wealth  and  strength  were 
dissipated  by  the  terrible  peasant  rising  of  GyOrgy  Dozsa  (q.v.) 
in  1 5 14,  of  which  the  enslavement  of  the  Hungarian 
peasantry  was  the  immediate  consequence.  The 
"Savage  Diet"  which  assembled  on  the  x8th  of 
October  the  same  year,  to  punish  the  rebels  and  restore 
order,  well  deserved  its  name.  Sixty-two  of  its  seventy-one 
enactments  were  directed  against  the  peasants,  who  were  hence- 
forth bound  to  the  soil  and  committed  absolutely  into  the 
hands  of' "  their  natural  lords."  To  this  vindictive  legislation, 
which  converted  the  labouring  population  into  a  sullenly  hostile 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  one-third  of  the  land 
belonged  to  the  church,  and  the  remainder  was  in  the  hands  of  less 
than  a  dozen  great  families  who  had  also  appropriated  the  royal 
domains. 
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force  within  the  state,  it  is  mainly  due  that  a  healthy  political  granted  him  unlimited  subsidies  which  there  was  no  time  to 

jife  in  Hungary  became  henceforth  impossible.    The  same  collect,  and  ordered  a  Uvie  en  masse  of  the  entire  male  populatioB, 

spirit  of  hostility  to  the  peasantry  breathed  through  which  could  not  possibly  assemble  within  the  given  time.    Lods 

ij^J^J^^    the  famous  condification  of  the  Hungarian  customary  at  once  formed  a  camp  at  Tolna,  whence  he  issued  de^Minog 

law  known  as  the  TripartUuntf  which,  though  never  summonses  to  the  lieges,  and,  by  the  middle  of  August,  sofoe 

actually  formally  passed  into  law,  continued  until  1845  to  be  35,000  ill-equipped  gentlemen  had  gathered  around  him.    Wiih 

the  only  document  defining  the  relations  of  king  and  people,  of  these  he  marched  southwards  to  the  plain  of  Moh&cs,  what, 

nobles  and  their  peasants,  and  of  Hungary  and  her  dependent  on  the  agth  of  August,  the  Hungarians,  after  a  two  hours*  fi^t, 

states.^  were  annihilated,  the  king,  both  the  archbishops,  five  bishops 

.    Wladlslaus  11.  died  on  the  X3th  of  March  1516,  two  years  and  a4>ooo  men  perishing  on  the  field.    The  sultan  refused  to 

after  the  "  Savage  Diet,"  the  ferocity  of  whose  decrees  he  had  believe  that  the  pitiful  array  he  had  so  easily  overcome  could  be 

feebly   endeavoured   to   mitigate,   leaving   his   two  the  national  army  of  Hungary.    Advancing  with  extreme  caution^ 

£"^2*''^  kingdoms  to  his  son  Louis,  a  child  of  ten,  who  was  he  occupied  Buda  on  the  12th  of  September,  but  iq>eedily  returned 

j^ft^        pronounced  of  age  in  order  that  his  foreign  guardians,  to  his  own  dominions,  carrying  off  with  him  105,000  captives, 

the  emperor  Maximilian  and  Sigismund  of  Poland,  and  an  amount  of  spoil  which  filled  the  bazaars  of  the  East  for 
might  be  dispensed  with.  The  government  remained  in  the  months  to  come.  By  the  end  of  October  the  last  Turkic 
handsof  Cardinal  Bak6cz  till  his  death  in  1 52 1,  when  the  supreme  regular  had  quitted  Magyar  soil,  and,  to  use  the  words  <d  a 
authority  at  court  was  disputed  between  the  lame  palatine  Istvin  contemporary  observer,  one  quarter  of  Hungary  was  as  utterly 
B&thory,  and  his  rival,  the  eminent  jurist  and  orator  Istv&n  destroyed  as  if  a  flood  had  passed  over  it. 
Verbdczy  iq.v.)^ — both  of  them  incompetent,  unprincipled  The  Turks  had  no  sooner  quitted  the  land  than  John  Zapolya, 
place-hunters, — while,  in  the  background  lurked  J&nos  2^polya  voivode  of  Transylvania,  assembled  a  diet  at  Tokaj  (OcL  14, 
(see  John  (2^polya),  king  of  Huncaky),  voivode  of  Tran-  1526)  at  which  the  towns  were  represented  as  well  as  j^^ 
sylvania,  patiently  waiting  till  the  death  of  the  feeble  and  the  counties.  The  tone  of  the  assembly  being  violently 
childless  king  (who,  in  1522,  married  Maria  of  Austria)  should  anti-German,  and  John  being  the  only  conceivable 
open  for  him  a  way  to  the  throne.  Every  one  felt  that  a  catas-  national  candidate,  his  election  was  a  matter  of  course; 
trophe  was  approaching.  "  Things  cannot  gp  on  like  this  much  but  his  misgivings  were  so  great  that  it  was  not  till  the  beginning 
longer,"  wrote  the  Venetian  ambassador  to  his  government,  of  November  that  he  very  reluctantly  allowed  himself  to  be 
The  war  of  each  against  all  continued;  no  taxes  could  be  crowned  at  a  second  diet,  held  at  Sz£kesfeh6rvir.  By  this 
collected;  the  holders  of  the  royal  domains  refused  to  surrender  time  a  competitor  had  entered  the  field.  This  was  the  archduke 
them  at  the  command  of  the  diet;  and  the  boy  king  had  very  Ferdinand,  who  claimed  the  Hungarian  crown  by  right  of 
often  neither  clothes  to  wear  nor  food  to  eat.  The  whole  atrao-  inheritance  in  the  name  of  his  wife,  Anne,  sister  of  the  late  king, 
sphere  of  society  was  one  of  rapine  and  corruption,  and  only  on  Ferdinand  was  elected  (Dec.  16)  by  a  scratch  assembly 
the  frontier  a  few  self-sacrificing  patriots  like  the  ban-bishop,  consbting  of  deputies  from  Croatia  and  the  towns 
Peter  Biriszlo,  the  last  of  Matthias's  veterans,  and  his  successor  of  Pressburg  and  Sopron;  but  he  speedily  improved 
the  saintly  Pil  Tomori,  archbishop  of  Kalocsa,  showed,  in  their  his  position  in  the  course  of  1527,  by  driving  King 
ceaseless  war  against  the  predatory  Turkish  bands,  that  the  John  £rst  from  Buda  and  then  from  Hungary.  In  November 
ancient  Magyar  valour  was  not  yet  wholly  extinct.  But  the  the  same  year  he  was  elected  and  crowned  by  a  properly  coa- 
number  of  the  righteous  men  was  too  few  to  save  the  state,  stituted  diet  at  Sz^kesfeh^rv&r  (Stuhlweissenburg).  In  1529 
The  first  blow  fell  in  1521,  when  Sultan  Suleiman  appeared  Zapolya  was  reinstated  in  Buda  by  Suleiman  the  Magnificrot 
before  the  southern  fortresses  of  Sab&c  and  Belgrade,  both  of  in  person,  who,  at  this  period,  preferred  setting  up  a  . 
which  fell  into  his  hands  during  the  course  of  the  year.  After  rival  to  "  the  king  of  Vienna  "  to  conquering  Hungary  Saa^ 
this  Venice  openly  declared  that  Hungary  was  no  longer  worth  outright.  Thus  the  Magyars  were  saddled  with  two 
the  saving.  Vet  the  coup  de  grdce  was  postponed  for  another  rival  kings  with  equally  valid  titles,  which  proved  an  even  vrotsc 
five  years,  during  which  time  Suleiman  was  occupied  with  the  disaster  than  the  Moh&cs  catastrophe;  for  in  most  of  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  and  the  siege  of  Rhodes.  The  Magyars  counties  of  the  unhappy  kingdom  desperadoes  of  every  desci^ 
fancied  they  were  safe  from  attack,  because,  the  final  assault  tion  plundered  the  estates  of  the  gentry,  and  oppressed  the  coin- 
was  suspended;  and  everything  went  on  in  the  old  haphazard  mon  people,  under  the  pretext  that  they  were  fighting  the  battles 
way.  Every  obstacle  was  opposed  to  the  collection  of  the  taxes  of  the  contending  monarchs.  The  determination  of  Ferdinand 
which  had  been  voted  to  put  the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  defence,  to  partition  Hungary  rather  than  drive  the  Turks  out,  which 
*'  If  this  realm  could  be  saved  at  the  expense  of  three  florins,"  he  might  easily  have  done  after  Suleiman's  unsuccessful  attempts 
exclaimed  the  papal  envoy,  Antonio  Burgio,  "  there  is  not  a'man  on  Vienna  in  1 529-1 530,  led  to  a  prolongation  of  the  strugsk 
here  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice."  Only  on  the  southern  till  the  24th  of  February  1538,  when,  by  the  secret  peace  of 
frontier  did  Archbishop  Tomori  painfully  assemble  a  fresh  army  Nagyvarad,'  Hungary  was  divided  between  the  two  coropeiiton. 
and  fleet,  and  succeed,  by  incredible  efforts,  in  constructing  at  By  this  treaty  Ferdinand  retained  Croatia-Slavonia  and  the 
P6terwardein,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  a  new  fortress  five  western  counties  with  Pressburg  and  Esztergom  (Gran), 
which  served  him  as  a  refuge  and  sally  post  in  his  interminable  while  Zapolya  kept  the  remaining  two-thirds  with  the  royal 
guerilla  war  with  the  Turks.  title.  He  was  indeed  the  last  national  king  of  Hungary  till 
In  the  spring  of  1526  came  the  tidings  that  Sultan.  Suleiman  modern  times.  His  court  at  Buda  was  maintained  according 
had  quitted  Constantinople,  at  the  head  of  a  countless  host,  to  to  the  ancient  traditions,  and  his  gyUles,  at  which  67  of  the  73 
conquer  Hungary.  On  the  28th  of  July  P^terwardein,  after  a  counties  were  generally  represented,  was  the  true  national  diet, 
valiant  resistance,  was  blown  into  the  air.  The  diet,  which  met  the  phantom  assembly  occasionally  convened  at  Pressburg  by 
at  Buda  in  hot  haste,  proclaimed  the  young  king '  dictator,  Ferdinand  scarcely  deserving  the  title.  Indeed,  Ferdinand 
•The  Opus  tribarlUum  juris  consuetudinani  regni  Hungariae  regarded  his  narrow  strip  of  Hungarian  territory  as  simply 
was  drawn  up  by  Verbdczy  at  the  instance  of  the  diet  in  1507.  It  a  barrier  behind  which  ht  could  better  defend  the  hereditary 
was  approved  by  a  committee  of  the  diet  and  received  the  royal  states.     During  the  last  six  years  (1534-1540)  of  John's  reign,  his 

IZi^J^LVu   '^'^'  ^S^  "^r '^T/  P"^'''*}^-    l"-^''15°;''?iL°;!*  kingdom,  beneath  the  guidance  of  the  Paulician  monk,  Fraler 

history  of  Hungary  the  Triparlxtum  is  of  great  importance  a*  re-  ^   ^         '       ^  ».      •         .  /       %  -^u     1     *  * 

asserting  the  fundamental  equality  of  all  the  members  of  the  poiulus  Gydrgy,  or  George  Marlmuzzi  (?.».),  the  last  great  statesman 

(i.e.  the  whole  body  of  the  nobles)  and,  more  especially,  as  dehning  of  old  Hungary,  enjoyed  a  stability  and  prosperity  mar\'eUous 

the  co-ordinate  power  of  the  king  and  "people"  in  legislation:  in  the  difficult  circumstances  of  the  period,  Martinuzzi  holding 

^SJc'nt'Srfhr^^crrnd'^'C^'^S^'Kl^Xr^^^^  «>«  b-'^"  '^^  '«'*«''  '"«  •■»«>««"  »"<'  '"«  ^<^  «^ 
i.  6j.  *  It  was  kept  secret  for  sonne  ymrs  for  fear  of  Turkish  intcr> 

'He  was  ;ust  twenty.  vention. 
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astounding  diplomatic  dexterity,  »and  at  the  same  time  intro- 
ducing ■  several  important  domestic  reforms.  2^poIya  died  on 
the  1 8th  of  July  1540,  whereupon  the  estates  of  Hungary  elected 
his  baby  son  John  Sigismund  king,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
peace  of  Grosswardein  which  had  formally  acknowledged 
Ferdinand  as  John's  successor,  whether  he  left  male  issue  or  not. 
Ferdinand  at  once  asserted  his  rights  by  force  of  arms,  and 
attacked  Buda  in  May  1541,  despite  the  urgent  remonstrances  of 
Martinuzzi,  who  knew  that  the  Turk  would  never  suffer  the 
emperor  to  reign  at  Buda.  His  fears  were  instantly  justified. 
In  August  1 541,  Suleiman,  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army,  invaded 
Hungary,  and  on  the  30th  of  August,  Buda  was  in  his  hands. 
During  the  six  following  years  the  sultan  still  further  improved 
bis  position,  capturing,  amongst  many  other  places,  P6cs,  and 
the  primatial  city  of  Esztergom;  but,  in  1547,  the  exigencies 

of  the  Persian  war  induced  him  to  sell  a  truce  of  five 
'I?'**'"*  years  to  Ferdinand  for  £100,000,  on  a  uii  possidetis  basis, 
Uamgaty,    Ferdinand    holding    thirty-five    counties    (including 

Croatia  and  Slavonia)  for  which  he  was  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  £60,000;  John  Sigismund  retaining  Tran- 
sylvania and  sixteen  adjacent  counties  with  the  title  of  prince, 
while  the  rest  of  the  land,  comprising  most  of  the  central  counties, 
was  annexed  to  the  Turkish  empire.  Thus  the  ancient  kingdom 
was  divided  into  three  separate  states  with  divergent  aims  and 
interests,  a  condition  of  things  which,  with  frequent  rearrange- 
ments, continued  for  more  than  150  years. 

A  period  of  infinite  confusion  and  extreme  misery  now  ensued, 
of  which  only  the  salient  points  can  here  be  noted.   The  attempts 

of  the  Habsburgs  to  conquer  Transylvania  drew  down 
sSetvir.  ^P°"  them  two  fresh  Turkish  invasions,  the  first  in 

i5S2i  when  the  sultan's  generals  captured  Temesvir 
and  fifty-four  lesser  forts  or  fortresses,  and  the  second  in 
1566,  memorable  as  Suleiman's  last  descent  upon  Hungary, 
and  also  for  the  heroic  defence  of  Szigetvir  by  Mikl6s  Zrinyi 
iq.v.),  one  of  the  classical  sieges  of  history.  The  truce  of 
Adrianople  in  1568,  nominally  for  eight  years,  but  prolonged 
from  time  to  time  till  1593,  finally  suspended  regular  hostilities, 
and  introduced  the  epoch  known  as  "  The  Long  Peace,"  though, 
throughout  these  twenty-five  years,  the  guerilla  warfare  on  the 
frontier  never  ceased  for  more  than  a  few  months  at  a  time,  and 
the  relations  between  the  Habsburgs  and  Transylvania  were 
persistently  hostile. 

Probably  no  other  country  ever  suffered  so  much  from  its 
rulers  as  Hungary  suffered  during  the  second  half  of  the  i6th 
century.  This  was  due  p>artly  to  political  and  partly  to  reUgious 
causes.  To  begin  with,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  from  1558, 
when  the  German  imperial  crown  was  transferred  from  the 
Spanish  to  the  Austrian  branch  of  the  Habsburg  family,  royal 
Hungary^  was  regarded  by  the  cmi>erors  as  an  insignificant 
barrier  province  yielding  far  more  trouble  than  profit.  The 
visible  signs  of  this  contemptuous  point  of  view  were  (i)  the 
suspension  of  the  august  dignity  of  palatine,  which,  after  the 
death  of  Tamds  Nidasdy,  "  the  great  palatine,"  in  1 562,  was  left 
vacant  for  many  years;  (3)  the  abolition  or  attenuation  of  all  the 
ancient  Hungarian  court  dignitaries;  (3)  the  degradation  of  the 
capital, .Pressburg,  into  a  mere  provincial  town;  and  (4)  the  more 
and  more  openly  expressed  determination  to  govern  Hungary 
from  Vienna  by  means  of  foreigners,  principally  German  or 
Czech.  During  the  reign  of  Ferdinand,  whose  consort,  Anne, 
was  a  Hungarian  princess,  things  were  at  least  tolerable;  but 
under  Maximilian  (1564-1576)  and  Rudolph  (1576-1612)  the 
antagonism  of  the  Habsburgs  towards  their  Magyar  subjects 
was  only  too  apparent.  The  diet,  which  had  the  power  of  the 
purse,  could  not  be  absolutely  dispensed  with;  but  it  was 
summoned  as  seldom  as  possible,  the  king  often  preferring  to 
forego  his  subsidies  rather  than  listen  to  the  unanswerable 
remonstrances  of  the  estates  against  the  illegalities  of  his 
government.  In  the  days  of  the  semi-insane  recluse  Rudolph 
things  went  from  bad  to  worse.  The  Magyar  nobles  were  now 
systematically  spoliated  on   trumped-up  charges  of  treason; 

*  In  contradistinction  to  Turkish  Hungary  and  Transylvanian 
Hungary. 


hundreds  of  them  were  ruined.  At  last  they  either  durst  not 
attend  the  diet,  or  "  sat  like  dumb  dogs  "  during  its  session, 
allowing  the  king  to  alter  and  interpret  the  statutes  at  h» 
good  pleasure.  Presently  religious  was  superadded  to  political 
persecution. 

The  Reformation  had  at  first  produced  little  effect  on  Hungary. 
Except  in  the  towns,  mostly  of  German  origin,  it  was  generally 
detested,  just  because  it  came  from  Germany.  The 
battle  of  Moh&cs,  however,  severely  shook  the  faith 
of  the  Hungarians.  "  Where  are  the  old  Magyar  |j!^ 
saints?  Why  do  they  not  defend  the  realm  against 
the  Turks?  "  was  the  general  cry.  Moreover,  the  corrupt  church 
had  lost  its  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people.  Zapolya,  a 
devout  Catholic,  is  lauded  by  Archbishop  Frangipan  in  1533 
for  arresting  the  spread  of  the  new  doctrines,  though  he  would 
not  allow  Martinuzzi  to  take  the  extreme  step  of  burning 
perverts  at  the  stake.  These  perverts  were  mostly  to  be 
found  among  nobles  desirous  of  amassing  church  property,  or 
among  those  of  the  clergy  who  clamoured  for  communion  in 
both  kinds.  So  long,  however,  as  the  old  national  kingdom 
survived,  the  majority  of  the  people  still  clung  to  the  old  faith. 
Under  Ferdinand  the  parochial  clergy  were  tempted  to  become 
Lutherans  by  the  prospect  of  matrimony,  and,  in  reply  to  the 
remonstrances  of  their  bishops,  declared  that  they  would  rather 
give  up  their  cures  than  their  wives.  In  Transylvania  matters 
were  at  first  ordered  more  peaceably.  In  1 552  the  new  doctrines 
obtained  complete  recognition  there,  the  diet  of  Torda  (1557) 
going  so  far  as  to  permit  every  one  to  worship  in  his  own  way  so 
long  as  he  did  not  molest  his  neighbour.  Yet,  in  the  following 
year,  the  whole  of  the  property  of  the  Catholic  Church  there 
was  diverted  to  secular  uses,  and  the  Calvinists  were  simul- 
taneously  banished,  though  they  regained  complete  tolerance  in 
1564,  a  privilege  at  the  same  time  extended  to  the  Unitarians, 
who  were  now  very  influential  at  court  and  converted  Prince 
John  Sigismund  to  their  views.  In  Turkish  Hungary  all  the 
confessions  enjoyed  b'berty  of  worship,  though  the  Catholics,  as 
possible  partisans  of  the  "  king  of  Vienna,"  were  liked  the  least. 
It  was  only  when  the  Jesuits  obtained  a  footing  both  at  Prague' 
and  Klausenburg  that  persecution  began,  but  then  it  was  very 
violent.  In  Transylvam'a  the  princes  of  the  B&thory  family 
(i 571-1604)  were  ardent  disciples  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  and 
Sigismund  B&thory  in  particular  persecuted  fiercely,  his  fury 
being  especially  directed  against  the  queer  judaizing  sect  known 
as  the  Sabbatarians,  whose  tenets  were  adopted  by  the  Szeklen, 
the  most  savage  of  "  the  three  nations  "  of  Transylvania,  many 
thousands  of  whom  were,  after  a  bloody  stnij^e,  forced  to 
emigrate.  In  royal  Hungary  also  the  Jesuits  were  the  chief 
persecutors.  The  extirpation  of  Protestantism  was  a  deliberate 
prearranged  programme,  and  as  Protestantism  was  by  this 
time  identical  with  Magyarism*  the  extirpation  of  the  one  was 
tantamount  16  the  extirpation  of  the  other.  The  method  gener- 
ally adopted  was  to  deprive  the  preachers  in  the  towns  of  thdr 
churches  by  force,  Italian  mercenaries  being  preferably  employed 
for  the  purpose.  It  was  assumed  that  the  Protestant  noljes' 
jealousy  of  the  burgesses  would  prevent  them  from  intetferinf ; 
but  religious  sympathy  proved  stronger  than  caste  pnijudioe, 
and  the  diets  protested  against  the  persecution  of  thdr  feUow 
citizens  so  vehemently  that  religious  matters  were  withdrawn 
from  their  jurisdiction. 

This  persecution  raged  most  fiercely  towards  the  end  of  what 
is  generally  called  "The  Long  War,"  which  began  in  1593, 
and  lasted  till  1606.  It  was  a  confused  four-cornered 
struggle  between  the  emperor  and  the  Turks,  the  I*V^ 
Turks  and  Transylvania,  Michael  of  Moldavia  and  wmr." 
Transylvania,  and  Transylvania  and  the  emperor^, 
desultory  and  languishing  as  regards  the  Turks  (the  one  notable 
battle  being  Sigismund  B&thory's  brilliant  victory  over  the 

*  At  first  the  Habsburgs  held  their  court  at  Prague  instead  of  at 
Vienna. 

*  According  to  contemporary  records  the  number  of  prelatei 
and  priests  In  the  three  parts  of  Hungary  at  the  bqiinnina  of  the 
1 7th  century  was  but  103,  all  told,  and  of  the  great  famuies  not 
above  half  a  dozen  still  dung  to  Catholicism. 
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grand  visier  in  Walachia  in  i59srwhen  thc'Magsrar  army  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Giurgevo),  but  very  bitter  as  between  the  emperor 
and  Transylvania,  the  principality  being  finally  subdued  by  the 
imperial  general,  George  Basta,  in  August  1 604.  A  reign  of  terror 
ensued,  during  which  the  unfortunate  principality  was  well-nigh 
ruined.  Basu  was  authorized  to  Germanize  and  Catholicize 
without  delay,  and  he  began  by  dividing  the  property  of  most  of 
the  nobles  among  his  officers,  appropriating  the  lion's  share  him- 
self. In  royal  Hungary  the  same  object  was  aimed  at  by  in- 
numerable indictments  against  the  richer  landowners,  indictments 
supported  by  false  title-deeds  and  carried  through  by  forged  or 
purchased  judgments  of  the  courts.  At  last  the  estates  of  even 
the  most  devoted  adherents  of  the  Habsburgs  were  not  safe, 
and  some  of  them,  like  the  wealthy  Istv&n  lUesh&zy  (1540-1609), 
had  to  fly  abroad  to  save  their  heads.  Fortunately  a  peculiarly 
shameless  attempt  to  blackmail  Stephen  Bocskay,  a  rich  and 
powerful  Transylvanian  nobleman,  converted  a  long- 
suffering  friend  of  the  emperor  into  a  national  deliverer. 
Bocskay  (^.v.),  a  quiet  but  resolute  man,  having  once 
made  up  his  mind  to  rebel,  never  paused  till  he  had  estab- 
lished satisfactory  relations  between  the  Austrian  court  and  the 
Hungarians.  The  two  great  achievements  of  his  brief  reign 
(he  was  elected  prince  of  Transylvania  on  the  5th  of  April  1605, 
and  died  on  the  29th  of  December  1606)  were  the  peace  of  Vienna 
(June  23,  1606)  and  the  truce  of  Zsitvat5r5k  (November  1606). 
By  the  peace  of  Vienna,  Bocskay  obtained  religious  liberty  and 
political  autonomy,  the  restoration  of  all  confiscated  estates, 
the  repeal  of  all  unrighteous  judgments  and  a  complete  retro- 
spective amnesty  for  all  the  Magyars  in  royal  Hungary,  besides 
his  oWn  recognition  as  independent  sovereign  prince  of  an 
enlarged '  Transylvania.  This  treaty  is  remarkable  as  being  the 
first  constitutional  compact  between  the  nding  dynasty  and  the 
Hungarian  nation.  Almost  equally  important  was  the  twenty 
years'  truce  of  2^tvat5r5k,  negotiated  by  Bocskay  between  the 
emperor  and  the  sultan,  which  established  for  the  first  time  a 
working  equilibrium  between  the  three  parts  of  Hungary,  with 
a  distinct  political  preponderance  in  favour  of  Transylvania. 
Of  the  5163  sq.  m.  of  Hungarian  territory,  Transylvania  now 
possessed  2082,  Turkish  Hungary  1859,  and  royal  Hungary  only 
1222.  The  emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  freed  from  the 
humiUating  annual  tribute  to  the  Porte  on  payment  of  a  war 
indemnity  of  £400,000.  The  position  of  royal  Hungary  was  still 
further  improved  when  the  popular  and  patriotic  Archduke 
Matthias  was  elected  king  of  Hungary  on  the  i6th  of  Novem'ber 
1608.  He  had  previously  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and 
the  day  after  his  election  he  appointed  Illesh&zy,  now  reinstated 
in  all  his  possessions  and  dignities,  palatine  of  Hungary.*  In 
Transylvania,  meantime,  Gabriel  Bath6ry  had  been  elected 
(Nov.  II,  1 60S)  in  place  of  the  decrepit  Sigismund  R&koczy, 
Bocskay's  immediate  successor. 

For  more  ihan  fifty  years  after  the  peace  of  Vienna  the  princi- 
pality of  Transylvania  continued  to  be  the  bulwark  of  the 
,  liberties  of  the  Magyars.  It  owed  its  ascendancy  in 
ImaSm'  '  '***  ^^^  P^^  '°  ^^^  abilities  of  the  two  princes  who 
Uagna^,  ruled  it  from  1613  to  1648.  The  first  and  most 
famous  of  these  rulers  was  Gabriel  Bethlen  (9.9.), 
who  reigned  from  1613  to  1629,  perpetually  thwarted  all 
the  efforts  of  the  emperor  to  oppress  or  drciunvent  his  Hungarian 
subjects,  and  won  some  reputation  abroad  by  adroitly  pretend- 
ing to  champion  the  Protestant  cause.  Three  times  he  waged 
war  on  the  emperor,  twice  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  Hungary, 
and  by  the  peace  of  Nikolsburg  (Dec.  31,  1621)  be  obtained  for 
the  Protestants  a  confirmation  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  for 
himself  seven  additional  counties  in  northern  Hungary  besides 
other  substantial  advantages.  Bethlen's  successor,  George  I. 
Rikoczy,  was  equally  successful.  His  principal  achievement  was 
the  peace  of  Linz  (Sept.  x6,  1645),  the  last  poUtical  triumph  of 
Hungarian  Protestantism,  whereby  the  emperor  was  forced  to 
confirm  once  more  the  oft-broken  articles  of  the  peace  of  Vienna, 

*  The  counties  of  Szatmar.  U^ocsa  and.Bereg  and  the  fortress  of 
Toka;  were  formally  ceded  to  him. 
Kne  wag  the  JrsL^tesunt  palf^t^M^ 


to  restore  nearly  a  hundred  churches  to  the  sects  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  sway  of  Rikoczy  over  the  north  Hungarian  ooootics. 
Gabriel  Bethlen  and  George  I.  Rikoczy  also  did  much  for  educa- 
tion and  civilization  generally,  and  their  era  has  justly  been  called 
the  golden  era  of  Transylvania.  They  lavished  money  00  the 
embellishment  of  their  capital,  Gyulafeh^rv&r,  which  became  s 
sort  of  Protestant  Mecca,  whither  scholars  and  divines  of  evciy 
anti-Roman  denomination  flocked  to  bask  in  the  favour  of 
princes  who  were  as  liberal  as  they  were  (mous.  Yet  both  Bethlen 
and  Rikoczy  owed  far  more  to  favourable  circumstances  ihaa 
to  their  own  omning.  Their  reigns  synchronized  with  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  during  which  the  emperors  were  never  in  a  positno 
seriously  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  naalcontent  Magyan, 
the  vast  majority  of  whom  were  still  Protestants,  who  naturaOy 
looked  upon  the  Transylvanian  princes  as  their  protectors  and 
joined  them  in  thousands  whenever  they  raid«l  Moravia  or 
Lower  Austria,  or  threatened  to  advance  upon  Vienna.  In  afl 
these  risings  no  battle  of  importance  was  fought.  Generally 
speaking,  the  Transylvanians  had  only  to  a(^>ear,  to  have  their 
demands  promptly  complied  with;  for  these  marauders  had  to 
be  bought  off  because  the  em|)eror  had  more  pressing  busines 
elsewhere.  Yet  their  military  efficiency  must  have  been  ainall,for 
their  allies  the  Swedes  invariably  allude  to  them  as  wild  and 
ragged  semi-barbarians. 

Another  fortunate  acddent  which  favoured  the  hefemonj  of 
Transylvania  was  the  temporary  collapse  of  Hungary's  miMi 
formidable  adversary,  the  Turk.  From  the  peace  of 
ZsltvatdrOk  (1606)  to  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of 
George  Rikoczy  II.,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1648. 
the  Turkish  empire,  misruled  by  a  series  of  incompetent  soltaas 
and  distracted  by  internal  dissensions,  was  unable  to  intervene  ia 
Hungarian  politics.  But  in  the  autumn  of  1656  a  great  statcsmaa, 
Mahommed  Kuprili  (9.V.),  obtained  the  supreme  control  erf  affairs 
at  Constantinople,  and  all  Europe  instantly  felt  the  pressure  of  the 
Turk  once  more.  It  was  George  Rikoczy  II.  (q.v.)  who  gave  the 
new  grand  vizier  a  pretext  for  interference.  Against  the  advice 
of  all  his  counsellors,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  estates, 
Rikoczy,  in  i6s7>  plunged  into  the  troubled  sea  of  Polish  poliiica, 
in  the  hope  of  winning  the  Polish  throne,  and  not  only  failed 
miserably  but  overwhdmed  Transylvania  in  his  own  ruin. 
Kuprili,  who  had  forbidden  the  Polbh  enterprise,  at  once 
occupied  Transylvania,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  next  five  yean, 
no  fewer  than  four  princes,  three  of  whom  died  violent  deaths, 
were  forced  to  accept  the  kafun  and  kalpag  of  investiture  in  the 
camp  of  the  grand  vizier.  When,  at  the  end  of  t66i,  a  moie 
stable  admimstration  was  set  up  with  Michael  Apaffy  (1661-1690) 
as  prince,  Transylvania  had  descended  to  the  rank  of  a  feudatory 
of  the  Ttirkish  empire.  On  the  death  of  Mahommed  Kuprifi 
(Oa.  II,  1661)  hb  son  Fazil  Ahmed  succeeded  him  as  graad 
vizier,  and  pursued  his  father's  policy  with  equal  genius  and 
determination.  In  1663  he  invaded  royal  Hungary,  with  the 
intention  of  uniting  all  the  Magyars  against  the  emperor,  but,' 
the  Magyars  steadily  refusing  to  attend  any  diet  summoned 
under  Turkish  influence^  his  plan  fell  through,  and  his  only 
notable  mihtary  success  was  the  capture  of  the  fwtress  of 
£rsekujvir  (Neuhiusel).  In  the  following  year,  thanks  to  the 
generalship  and  heroism  of  Mikl6s  Zrinyi  the  younger  (f  J.), 
Kuprili  was  still  leas  successful.  Zrinyi  captured 
fortress  after  fortress,  and  interrupted  the  Turkish 
communications  by  destroying  the  famous  bridge  of 
Esseg,  while  Montecuculi  defeated  the  grand  vizier  at 
the  battle  of  St  Gothard  (Aug.  x,  1664).  Yet.  despite  these 
reverses,  Kuprili's  superior  diplomacy  enaUed  him.  at  the  peace  of 
Vasvir  (Aug.  10,  1664)  to  obtain  terms  which  should  only  have 
been  conceded  to  a  conqueror.  The  fortress  of  £rsekujvir  and 
surrounding  territory  were  now  ceded  to  the  Turks,  with  the 
result  that  royal  Hungary  was  not  only  stUl  further  diminished, 
but  its  northern  praaically  separated  from  its  southern  portioa. 
On  the  other  hand  the  treaty  of  Vasvir  gave  Hungary  a  respite 
from  regular  Turkish  invasions  for  twenty  years,  though  the 
border  raiding  continued  uninterruptedly. 
^  Of  far  more  political  importance  tlMLajl,he9e  fluctuating'winol' 
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invasion  and  conquest  was  the  simultaneous  Catholic  reaction 
in  Hungary.  The  movement  may  be  said  to  have  begtm 
about  z6oi,  when  the  great  Jesuit  preacher  and 
Controversialist,  P6ter  P&zminy  (q.v.),  first  devoted 
himself  to  the  task  of  reconverting  bis  countrymen. 
Progress  was  necessarily  retarded  by  the  influence  of  the  inde- 
pendent Protestant  princes  of  Transylvania  in  the  northern 
counties  of  Hungary.  Even  as  late  as  1622  the  Protestants  at 
the  diet  of  Pressburg  were  strong  enough  to  elect  their  candidate, 
Szaniszl6  Thurz6,  palatine.  But  Thurz6  was  the  last  Protestant 
palatine,  and,  on  his  death,  the  Catholics,  at  the  diet  of  Sopron 
(1625),  where  they  dominated  the  Upper  Chamber,  and  had  a 
large  minority  in  the  Lower,  were  able  to  elect  Count  Mikl6s 
Esterhizy  in  Thurz6's  stead.  The  Jesuit  programme  in  Hungary 
was  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  Poland  a  generation  earlier,  and 
may  be  summed  up  thus:  convert  the  great  families  and  all 
the  rest  will  follow.^  Their  success,  due  partly  to  their 
whole-hearted  zeal,  and  partly  to  their  superior  educational 
Af«iHi«v*  ^y*'^""'  ^**  extraordinary;  and  they  possessed  the 
^^fS^'^^^'  additional  advantage  of  having  in  P&zminy  a  leader 
of  commanding  genius.  During  his  primacy  (1616- 
>637),  when  he  had  the  whole  influence  of  the  court,  and  the 
sympathy  and  t&e  assistance  of  the  Catholic  world  behind  him, 
he  put  the  finishing  touches  to  his  life's  labour  by  founding  a  great 
Catholic  university  at  Nagyszomb&t  (1635),  and  publishing  a 
Hungarian  translation  of  the  Bible  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
Caspar  K&roli's  widely  spread  Protestant  version.  P&zm&ny 
was  certainly  the  great  civilizing  factor  of  Hungary  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  indirectly  he  did  as  much  for  the 
native  language  as  for  the  native  church.  His  successors  had 
only  to  build  on  his  foundations.  One  most  striking  instance  of 
how  completely  he  changed  the  current  of  the  national  mind  may 
here  be  given.  From  1526  to  1625  the  usual  jubilee  pilgrimages 
from  Hungary  to  Rome  had  entirely  ceased.  During  his  primacy 
they  were  revived,  and  in  1650,  only  seventeen  years  after  his 
death,  they  were  as  numerous  as  ever  they  had  been.  Five  years 
later  there  remained  but  four  noble  Protestant  families  in  royal 
Hungary.    The  Catholicization  of  the  land  was  complete. 

Unfortunately  the  court  of  Vienna  was  not  content  with 
winning  back  the  Magyars  to  the  Church.  The  Habsburg  kings 
were  as  jealous  of  the  political  as  of  the  religious 
JJJ2S2L,  liberties  of  their  Hungarian  subjects.  This  was  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  national  aspirations  of  any  sort 
were  contrary  to  the  imperial  system,  which  claimed  to 
rule  by  right  divine,  and  partly  to  an  inveterate  distrust  of 
the  Magyars,  who  were  regarded  at  court  as  rebels  by  nature, 
and  therefore  as  enemies  far  more  troublesome  than  the  Turks. 
The  conduct  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  in  the  past,  indeed,  some- 
what justified  this  estimate,  for  the  fall  of  the  ancient  monarchy 
was  entirely  due  to  their  persistent  disregard  of  authority,  to 
their  refusal  to  bear  their  share  of  the  public  burdens.  They 
were  now  to  suffer  severely  for  their  past  misdoings,  but  un- 
fortunately the  innocent  nation  was  forced  to  suffer  with  them. 
Throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the 
x8th  century,  the  Hungarian  gentry  underwent  a  cruel  discipline 
at  the  hands  of  their  Habsburg  kings.  Their  privileges  were 
overridden,  their  petitions  were  disregarded,  their  diets  were 
degraded  into  mere  registries  of  the  royal  decrees.  They  were 
never  fairly  represented  in  the  royal  council,  they  were  excluded 
as  far  as  possible  from  commands  in  Hungarian  regiments,  and 
were  treated,  generally,  as  the  members  of  an  inferior  and 
guilty  race.  This  era  of  repression  corresponds  roughly  with 
the  reign  of  Leopold  I.  (1657-1705),  who  left  the  government 
of  the  country  to  two  bigoted  Magyar  prelates,  Gydrgy  Szele- 
pes^nyi  (1595-1685)  and  Lip6t  (Leopold)  Kollonich  (1631-1707), 
whose  domination  represents  the  high-water  mark  of  the  anti- 
national  regimen.  The  stupid  and  abortive  conspiracy  of  Peter 
Zrinyi  and  three  other  magnates,  who  were  publicly  executed 
(April  30,  167 1 ),  was  followed  by  wholesale  arrests  and  confisca- 

>  The  j^hagyok,  or  under-tenants,  had  to  follow  the  example  of 
their  lords:  they  were,  by  this  time,  mere  serfs  with  no  privil^es 
cttber  political  or  religious. 


tions,  and  for  a  time  the  legal  government  of  Hungary  was 
superseded  (Patent  of  March  3,  1673)  by  ^  committee  of  eight 
persons,  four  Magyars  and  four  Germans,  presided  over  by  a 
German  governor;  but  the  most  influential  person  in  this 
committee  was  Bishop  Kollonich,  of  whom  it  was  said  that, 
while  P&zm&ny  hated  the  heretic  in  the  Magyar,  Kollonich 
hated  the  Magyar  in  the  heretic.  A  gigantic  process  against 
leading  Protestant  ministers  for  alleged  conspiracy  was  the  first 
act  of  this  committee.  It  began  at  Pressburg  in  March  1674, 
when  236  of  the  ministers  were  "  converted  "  or  confessed  to 
acts  of  rebellion.  But  the  remaining  93  stood  firm  and  were 
condemned  to  death,  a  punishment  commuted  to  slavery  in  the 
Neapolitan  galleys,  Sweden,  as  one  of  the  guarantors  of  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  and  several  north  German  states,  protested 
against  the  injury  thus  done  to  their  coreligionists.  It  was 
replied  that  Hungary  was  outside  the  operation  of  the  treaty 
of  Westphah'a,  and  that  the  Protestants  had  been  condemned 
not  ex  odto  rdigionis  but  crimine  rebdlionis. 

But  a  high-spirited  nation  cannot  be  extinguished  by  any 
number  of  patents  and  persecutions.  So  lonj(  as  the  Magyar 
people  had  any  life  left,  it  was  bound  to  fight  in  ^aHmm 
self-defence,  it  was  bound  to  produce  "  malcontents  "  2222! 
who  looked  abroad  for  help  to  the  enemies  of  the 
house  of  Habsburg.  The  first  and  most  famous  of  the 
malcontent  leaders  was  Count  Imre  Tokdli  {q.v.).  Between 
1678  and  1682  Tdk5li  waged  three  wars  with  Leopold,  and, 
in  September  1682,  was  acknowledged  both  by  the  emperor  and 
the  sultan  as  prince  of  North  Hungary  as  far  as  the  river  Garam, 
to  the  great  relief  of  the  Magyar  Protestants.  The  success  of 
Tdkdli  rekindled  the  martial  ardour  of  the  Turks,  and  a  war 
party,  under  the  grand  vizier  Kara  Mustafa,  determined  to 
wrest  from  Leopold  his  twelve  remaining  Hungarian  counties, 
gained  the  ascendancy  at  Constantinople  in  the  course  of  1682. 
Leopold,  intent  on  the  doings  of  his  perennial  rival  Louis  XIV., 
was  loth  to  engage  in  an  eastern  war  even  for  the  liberation  of 
Hungary,  which  he  regarded  as  of  far  less  importance  than  a 
strip  or  two  of  German  territory  on  the  Rhine.  But,  stimulated* 
by  the  representations  of  Pope  Innocent  XI.,  who,  well  aware 
of  the  internal  weakness  of  the  Turk,  was  bent  upon  forming 
a  Holy  League  to  drive  them  out  of  Europe,  and  alarmed,  besides, 
by  the  danger  of  Vienna  and  the  hereditary  states,  Leopold 
reluctantly  contracted  an  alliance  with  John  III.  of  Poland,  and 
gave  the  command  of  the  army  which,  mainly  through  the  efforts 
of  the  pope  he  had  been  able  to  assemble,  to  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine.  The  war,  which  lasted  for  x6  years  and  put  an  end 
to  the  Turkish  dominion  in  Hungary,  began  with  the  world- 
renowned  siege  of  Vienna  (July  14-Sept.  12,  1683).  There  is  no 
need  to  recount  the  oft-told  victories  of  Sobieski  (see  John  III. 
SoBiESKi,  King  of  Poland).  What  is  not  quite  so  generally 
known  is  the  fact  that  Leopold  slackened  at  once  and  would  have 
been  quite  content  with  the  results  of  these  earlier  victories 
had  not  the  pope  stiffened  his  resistance  by  forming  a  Holy 
League  between  the  Emperor,  Poland,  Venice,  Muscovy  and  the 
papacy,  with  the  avowed  object  of  dealing  the  Turk  the  coup  de 
grdce  (March  5,  1684).  This  statesmanlike  persbtence  was 
rewarded  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  triumphs,  culminating 
in  the  recapture  of  Buda  (16S6)  and  Belgrade  (1688),  and  the 
recovery  of  Bosnia  (1689).  But,  in  1690,  the  third  of  the  famous 
Kuprilis,  Mustafa,  brother  of  Fazil  Ahmed,  became  grand 
vizier,  and  the  Turk,  still  further  encouraged  by  the  death 
of  Innocent  XL,  rallied  once  more.  In  the  course  of  that  year 
Kuprili  regained  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  placed  Tdk5li  on  the 
throne  of  Transylvania,  and  on  the  6th  of  October  took  Belgrade 
by  assault.  Once  more  the  road  to  Vienna  lay  open, 
but  the  grand  vizier  wasted  the  remainder  of  the  year  ^*"*2?* 
in  fortifying  Belgrade,  and  on  August  i8th,  1691,  he  xurtta, 
was  defeated  and  slain  at  Slankamen  by  the  margrave 
of  Baden.  For  the  next  six  years  the  wir  languished  owing  to 
the  timidity  of  the  emperor,  the  incompetence  of  his  generals  and 
the  exhaustion  of  the  Porte;  but  on  the  nth  of  September  1697 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  routed  the  Turks  at  2^nta  and  on 
the  13th  of  November  1698  a  peace-congress  was  opened  at 
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Karlowiu  which  resulted  in  the  peace  of  that  name  (Jan.  36, 
1699).  Nominally  a  truce  for  25  yeap  on  the  uli  possidetis  basis, 
the  peace  of  Karlowitz  left  in  the  emperor's  hands  the 
KariowHM,  ^^^'^  ^^  Hungary  except  Syrmia  and  the  territory 
lying  between  the  rivers  Maros,  Theiss,  Danube  and 
the  mountains  of  Transylvania,  the  so-called  Temesk5z, 
or  about  one-eleventh  of  the  modem  kingdom.  The  peace  of 
Karlowitz  marks  the  term  of  the  Magyar's  secular  struggle  with 
Mahommedanism  and  finally  reunited  her  long-separated 
provinces  beneath  a  conunon  sceptre. 

But  the  liberation  of  Hungary  from  the  Turks  brought  no 
relief  to  the  Hungarians.  The  ruthless  suppression  of  the  Magyar 
malcontents,  in  which  there  was  little  discrimination  between 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  had  so  crushed  the  spirit  of  the 
country  that  Leopold  considered  the  time  ripe  for  realizing  a 
long-chcrished  ideal  of  the  Habsburgs  and  changing  Hungary 
from  an  elective  into  an  hereditary  monarchy.  For  this  purpose 
a  diet  was  assembled  at  Pressburg  in  the  autumn  of  1687.  It 
was  a  mere  rump,  for  wholesale  executions  had  thinned  its 
numbers  and  the  reconquered  countries  were  not  represented 
in  it.  To  this  weakened  and  terrorized  assembly  the  emperor- 
king  explained  that  he  had  the  right  to  treat  Hungary  as  a 
conquered  country,  but  that  he  was  prepared  to  confirm  its 
constitutional  liberties  under  three  conditions:  the  inaugural 
diploma  was  to  be  in  the  form  signed  by  Ferdinand  I.,  the  crown 
was  to  be  declared  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Habsburg,  and  the 
31st  clause  of  the  Golden  Bull,  authorizing  armed  resistance  to 
unconstitutional  acts  of  the  sovereign,  was  to  be  abrogated. 
These  conditions  the  diet  had  no  choice  but  to  accept,  and,  in 
October  1687,  the  elective  monarchy  of  Hungary,  which  had 
been  in  existence  for  nearly  seven  hundred  years,  ceased  to  exist. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  peace  of  Karlowitz  was  thus  only  to 
strengthen  despotism  in  Hungary.  Kollonich,  who  had  been 
created  a  cardinal  in  1685,  archbishop  of  Kalocsa  in  1691  and 
archbishop  of  Esztcrgom  (Gran)  and  primate  of  Hungary  in 
1695,  was  now  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  his  plan  was  to  germanize 
Hungary  as  speedily  as  possible  by  promoting  a  wholesale 
immigration  into  the  recovered  provinces,  all  of  which  were 
in  a  terrible  state  of  dilapidation.' 

The  border  counties,  now  formed  into  a  military  zone,  were 
planted  exclusively  with  Croatian  colonists  as  being  more 
trustworthy  defenders  of  the  Hungarian  frontier  than  the 
Hungarians  themselves.  Moreover,  a  nco-acquisita  commissio  was 
constituted  to  inquire  into  the  title-deeds  of  the  Magyar  land- 
owners in  the  old  Turkish  provinces,  and  hundreds  of  estates 
were  transferred,  on  the  flimsiest  of  pretexts,  to  naturalized 
foreigners.  Transylvania  since  1690  had  been  administered 
from  Vienna,  and  though  the  farce  of  assembling  a  diet  there  was 
still  kept  up,  even  the  promise  of  religious  liberty,  conceded  to 
it  on  its  surrender  in  1687,  was  not  kept.  No  wonder  then  if 
the  whole  country  was  now  seething  with  discontent  and  only 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  burst  forth  in  open  re- 
bellion. This  opportunity  came  when  the  emperor, 
involved  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  with- 
drew all  his  troops  from  Hungary  except  some  1600  men.  In 
1703  the  malcontents  found  a  leader  in  Francis  Rak6czy  II. 
iq.v.),  who  was  elected  prince  by  the  Hungarian  estates  on  the 
6th  of  July  1704,  and  during  the  next  six  years  gave  the  emperor 
Joseph  I.,  who  had  succeeded  Leopold  in  May  1705,  considerable 
anxiety.  Rak6czy  had  often  as  many  as  100,000  men  under  him, 
and  his  bands  penetrated  as  far  as  Moravia  and  even  approached 
within  a  few  miles  of  Vienna.  But  they  were  guerillas,  not 
regulars;  they  had  no  good  officers,  no  serviceable  artillery,  and 
very  little  money;  and  all  the  foreign  powers  to  whom  Rak6czy 
turned  for  assistance  (excepting  France,  who  fed  them  occasion- 
ally with  paltry  subsidies)  would  not  commit  themselves  to  a 
formal  alliance  with  rebels  who  were  defeated  in  every  pitched 
battle  they  fought.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Rak6czians  were 
easily  dispersed,  they  as  quickly  reassembled,  and  at  one  time 
they  held  all  Transylvania  and  the  greater  part  of  Hungary. 

'E.g.   in   Esztcreom,  the  primatial  city,  there  were  only  two 
buildings  still  standing. 
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In  the  course  of  1707  two  Rak6cziaD  diets  even  went  so  far  as 
formally  to  depose  the  Habsburgs  and  form  an  interim  govera- 
ment  with  Rak6czy  at  its  head,  tUl  a  national  king  could  be 
legally  elected.    The  Maritime  Powers,  too,  fearful  lest  Louis 
XIV.  should  materially  assist  the  Rak6czians  and  thus  divert 
part  of  the  emperor's  forces  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession,  intervened,   repeatedly    ^^SJL 
and  energetically,  to  bring  about  a  comprombe  be-    ifnT 
tween  the  court  and  the  insurgents,  whose  claims  they 
considered  to  be  just  and  fair.    But  the  obstinate  refusal  of 
Joseph  to  admit  that  the  Rak6czians  were  anything  but  rebds 
was  always  the  insurmountable  object  in  all  such  negotiations. 
But  when,  on  the  7th  of  April  171  x,  Joseph  died  without  issue, 
leaving  the  crown  to  his  brother  the  Archduke  Charles,  then 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  Allies  in  Spain,  a  peace-congress  met 
at  Sz&tm&r  on  the  27th  of  April,  and,  two  days  later,  an  tmder- 
standing  was  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  a  general  amnesty,  fdD 
religious  liberty  and  the  recognition  of  the  inviolability  of  the 
ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Magyars. 

Thus  the  peace  of  Sz&tmir  assured  to  the  Hungarian  natim 
all  that  it  had  won  by  former  compacts  with  the  Habsburgs;  but 
whereas  hitherto  the  Transylvanian  principality  had  been  the 
permanent  guardian  of  all  such  compacts,  and  the  authority  of 
the  reigning  house  had  been  counterpoised  by  the  Turk,  the 
effect  and  validity  of  the  peace  of  Sz&tm&r  depended  entirely 
upon  the  support  it  might  derive  from  the  nation  itsdf.  It 
was  a  fortunate  thing  for  Hungary  that  the  condu^on  of  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  introduced  a  new  period,  ia 
which,  at  last,  the  interests  of  the  dynasty  and  the  nation  were 
identical,  thus  rendering  a  reconciliation  between  them  desirable. 
Moreover,  the  next  century  and  a  half  was  a  period  of  domestic 
tranquillity,  during  which  Hungary  was  able  to  repair  the  ruin  of 
the  long  Turkish  wars,  nurse  her  material  resources,  and  take 
the  first  steps  in  the  direction  of  social  and  political  ^^ 
reform.  The  first  reforms,  how^ever,  were  dynastic  m^ 
rather  than  national.  Thus,  in  17x5,  King  Charles  III.* 
persuaded  the  diet  to  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  standing 
army,  wHich — though  the  diet  reserved  the  right  to  fix  the 
number  of  recruits  and  vote  the  necessary  subsidies  from  time 
to  time — was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Austrian  counc3 
of  war.  The  same  centralizing  tendency  "was  shown  in  the 
administrative  and  judicial  reforms  taken  in  hand  by  the  diet 
of  172a.  A  Hungarian  court  chancery  was  now  established  at 
Vienna,  while  the  government  of  Hungary  proper  was  com- 
mitted to  a  royal  stadholdership  at  Pressburg.  Both  the 
chancery  and  the  stadholdership  were  independent  of  the  diet 
and  responsible  to  the  king  alone,  being,  in  fact,  his  executive 
instruments.  It  was  this  diet  also  which  accepted 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  first  issued  in  17x3,  by  which 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  in  default  of  his  leaving  Tr*^ 
male  heirs,  settled  the  succession  to  his  hereditary 
dominions  on  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa  and  her  heirs.  6j 
the  laws  of  1723,  which  gave  effect  to  the  resolution  of  the  diet 
in  favour  of  accepting  the  principle  of  female  succession,  the 
Habsburg  king  entered  into  a  fresh  contract  with  his  Hungarian 
subjects,  a  contract  which  remained  the  basis  of  the  relations  d 
the  crown  and  nation  until  1848.  On  the  one  hand  it  was 
declared  that  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
Habsburg  dominions  and  inseparable  from  these  so  long  as  s 
male  or  female  heir  of  the  kings  Charles,  Joseph  and  Leopold 
should  be  found  to  succeed  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles 
swore,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  heirs,  to  preserve  the  Hungarian 
constitution  intact,  with  all  the  rights,  privileges,  customs, 
laws,  &c.,  of  the  kingdom  and  its  dependencies.  Moreover,  in  the 
event  of  the  failure  of  a  Habsburg  heir,  the  diet  reserved  the 
right  to  revive  the  "ancient,  approved  and  accepted  oistom 
and  prerogative  of  the  estates  and  orders  in  the  matter  of  the 
election  and  coronation  of  their  king.*' 

The  rcign  of  Charles  IH.  is  also  memorable  for  two  Tuikish  waiSi 
the  first  of  which,  beginning  in  17 16,  and  made  ^orious  by  the 
victories  of  Prince  Eugene  and  J&nos  Pillfy,  was  tenninated  by 

*  Charles  VL  as  emperor. 
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the  peace  of  Passarowitx  (July  21, 17 18),  by  which  the  TcmcskSz 
was  also  freed  from  the  Turks,  and  Servia,  Northern  Bosnia  and 
Little  Walachia,  all  of  them  ancient  conquests  of  Hungary, 
were  once  more  incorporated  with  the  territories  of  the  crown 
of  St  Stephen.  The  second  war,  though  undertaken  in  league 
with  Russia,  proved  unlucky,  and,  at  the  peace  of  Belgrade 
(Sept.  I,  1739),  all  the  conquests  of  the  peace  of  Passarowitz, 
including  Belgrade  itself,  were  lost,  except  the  banat  of  Temesv&r. 
With  Maria  Theresa  (1740-1780)  began  the  age  of  enlightened 
despotism.  Deeply  grateful  to  the  Magyars  for  their  sacrifices 
and  services  during  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession, 
she  dedicated  her  whole  authority  to  the  good  of  the 
nation,  but  she  was  very  unwilling  to  sh&re  that 
authority  vnth  the  people.  Only  in  the  first  stormy  years  of  her 
reign  did  she  summon  the  diet;  after  1764  she  dispensed  with 
it  altogether.  She  did  not  fill  up  the  dignity  of  palatine,  vacant 
since  the  26th  of  October  1765,  and  governed  Hungary  through 
her  son-in-law,  Albert  of  Saxe-Teschen.  She  did  not  attack 
the  Hungarian  constitution;  she  simply  put  it  on  one  side. 
Her  reforms  were  made  not  by  statute,  but  by  royal  decree.  Yet 
the  nation  patiently  endured  the  mild  yoke  of  the  great  queen, 
.because  it  felt  and  knew  that  its  Welfare  was  safe  in  her  motherly 
hands.  Her  greatest  achievement  lay  in  the  direction  of  educa- 
tional reform.  She  employed  the  proceeds  of  the  vast  sums 
coming  to  her  from  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  sup- 
pressed Jesuit  order  in  founding  schools  and  colleges  all  over 
Hungary.  The  kingdom  was  divided  into  ten  educational  districts 
for  the  purpose,  with  a  university  at  Buda.  Towards  all  her 
Magyars,  especially  the  Catholics,  she  was  ever  most  gracious; 
but  the  magnates,  the  B&tthyanis,.the  Nad&sdys,  the  P&Ufys, 
the  Andr&ssys,  who  had  chased  her  enemies  from  Bohemia 
and  routed  them  in  Bavaria,  enjoyed  the  lion's  share  of  her 
benefactions.  In  fact,  most  of  them  became  professional 
courtiers,  and  lived  habitually  at  Vienna.  She  also  attracted  the 
gentry  to  her  capital  by  forming  a  Magyar  body-guard  from  the 
cadets  of  noble  families.  But  she  was  good  to  all,  not  even 
forgetting  the  serfs.  The  Urbiri  szabdlyzat  (feudal  prescription) 
of  1767  restored  to  the  peasants  the  right  of  transmigration  and, 
in  some  respects,  protected  them  against  the  exactions  of  their 
landlords. 

Joseph  It.    (i  780-1 790)  was  as  true  to  the  principles  of  en- 
lightened despotism  and  family  politics  as  his  mother;    but. 

j^amah  If  ^^  "°"^  ^^  ^^^  common  seuse  which  had  led  her 
*  to  realize  the  limits  of  her  power.  Joseph  was  an 
idealist  and  a  doctrinaire,  whose  dream  was  to  build  up 
his  ideal  body  politic;  the  first  step  toward  which  was  to  be  the 
amalgamation  of  all  his  donunions  into  a  common  state  under 
an  absolute  sovereign  (see  Austria-Hungary;  and  Joseph  II., 
£mi>eror).  Unfortunately,  the  Hungarian  constitution  stood  in 
the  way  of  this  political  paradise,  so  Joseph  resolved  that  the 
Hungarian  constitution  must  be  sacrificed.  Refusing  to  be 
crowned,  or  even  to  take  the  usual  oaths  of  observance,  he  simply 
announced  his  accession  to  the  Hungarian  counties,  and  then 
deliberately  proceeded  to  break  down  all  the  ancient  Magyar 
institutions.  In  1784  the  Language  Edict  made  German  the 
official  language  of  the  common  stale.  The  same  year  he  ordered 
a  census  and  a  land-survey  to  be  taken,  to  enable  him  to  tax 
every  one  irrespective  of  birth -or  wealth.  Protests  c<>^mein 
from  every  quarter  and  a  dangerous  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Transylvania;  but  opposition  only  made  Joseph  more  obstinate, 
and  he  endeavoured  to  anticipate  any  further  resistance  by 
abolishing  the  ancient  county  assemblies  and  dividing  the 
kingdom  into  two  districts  administered  by  German  ofilicials. 

In  taking  this  course  Joseph  made  the  capital  mistake  of 
neglecting  the  Machiavellian  maxim  that  in  changing  the 
substance  of  cherished  institutions  the  prince  should  be  careful 
to  preserve  the  semblance.  In  substance  the  county  assemblies 
were  worse  than  ineffective:  mere  turbulent  gatherings  of 
country  squires  and  i>easants,  corrupt  and  prejudiced,  represent- 
ing nothing  but  their  own  pride  of  race  and  class;  and  to  try 
and  govern  without  them,  or  to  administer  in  spite  of  them,  may 
have  been  the  only  expedient  possible  to  statesmen.    But  to  the 


Magyars  they  were  the  immemorial  strongholds  of  their  liberties, 
the  last  defences  of  their  constitution;  and  the  attempt  ta 
suppress  them,  which  made  every  county  a  centre  of  disaflfectioD 
and  resistance,  was  the  action  not  of  a  statesman,  but  of  a 
visional^  The  failure  of  Joseph's  "  enlightened  "  policy  in 
Hungary  was  inevitable  in  any  case;  it  was  hastened  by  the 
disastrous  Turkish  war  of  1787-92,  which  withdrew  Joseph 
altogether  from  domestic  affairs;  and  on  his  death-bed  (Feb. 
22,  1790)  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  annul  all  his  principal 
reforms,  so  as  to  lighten  the  difficulties  of  his  successor. 

Leopold  II.  found  the  country  on  the  verge  of  revolution; 
but  the  wisdom  of  the  new  monarch  saved  the  situation  and  won 
back  the  Magyars.  At  the  diet  of  1 790-1 791  laws  were 
passed  not  only  confirming  the  royal  prerogatives 
and  the  national  liberties,  but  leaving  the  way  open  for 
future  developments.  Hungary  was  declared  to  be  a 
free,  independent  and  unsubjected  kingdom  governed  by  its 
own  laws  and  customs.  The  legislative  functions  were  to  be 
exercised  by  the  king  and  the  diet  conjointly  and  by  them  alone. 
The  diets  were  henceforth  to  be  triennial,  and  every  new  king 
was  to  pledge  himself  to  be  crowned  and  issue  his  credentials* 
within  six  months  of  the  death  of  his  predecessor.  Latin  was 
still  to  be  the  official  language,  but  Magyar  was  now  introduced 
into  the  university  and  all  the  schools.  Leopold's  successor 
-Francis  L  (1792-1835)  received  a  declaration  of  war  from  the 
French  Legislative  Assembly  immediately  on  ascending 
the  throne.  For  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  he,  as  {JjSf**  *" 
thechampion  of  legitimacy,was  fighting  the  Revolution  jgj^ 
on  countless  battle-fields,  and  the  fearful  struggle 
only  bound  the  Magyar  nation  closer  to  the  Habsburg  dynasty. 
Ignaz  Jozsef  Martinovics  (i 755-1 795)  and  his  associates,  the 
Hungarian  Jacobins,  vainly  attempted  a  revolutionary  propa- 
ganda (1795),  and  Napoleon's  mutilations  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  St  Stephen  did  not  predispose  the  Hungarian  gentry*  in  his 
favour.  Politically,  indeed,  the  whole  period  was  one  of  retro- 
gression and  stagnation.  The  frequent  diets  held  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  occupied  themselves  with  little  else  but  war 
subsidies;  after  181  x  they  ceased  to  be  summoned.  In  the 
latter  years  of  Francis  I.  the  dark  shadow  of  Metternich's  policy 
of  "  stability  "  fell  across  the  kingdom,  and  the  forces  of  re- 
actionary absolutism  were  everywhere  supreme.  But  beneath 
the  surface  a  strong  popular  current  was  beginning  to  run  in  a 
contrary  direction.  Hungarian  society,  not  unaffected  by 
western  Liberalism,  but.  without  any  direct  help  from  abroad, 
was  preparing  for  the  future  emancipation.  Writers,  savants, 
poets,  artists,  noble  and  plebeian,  layman  and  cleric,  without  any 
previous  concert,  or  dbvious  connexion,  were  working  towards 
that  ideal  of  political  Uberty  which  was  to  unite  all  the  Magyars. 
Mih&Iy  V5ri>smartyo,  Fcrencz  Kdlcsey,  Fcrcncz  Kazinczyand 
his  associates,  to  mention  but  a  few  of  many  great  names,  were, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
renascent  national  literature,  accomplishing  a  poUtical  mission, 
and  their  pens  proved  no  less  efl^cacious  than  the  swords 
of  their  ancestors. 

It  was  a  direct  attack  upon  the  constitution  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  Istv&n  Sz6chenyi,  first  "  startled  the  nation  out  of  its 
sickly  drowsiness."  In  1823,  when  the  reactionary 
powers  were  meditating  joint  action  to  suppress  the 
revolution  in  Spain,  the  government,  without  consulting 
the  diet,  imposed  a  war-tax  and  called  out  the  recruits. 
The  county  assemblies  instantly  protested  against  this  illegal 
act,  and  Francis  I.  was  obliged,  at  the  diet  of  1823,  to  repudiate 
the  action  of  his  ministers.  But  the  estates  felt  that  the  mainten- 
ance of  their  liberties  demanded  more  substantia]  guarantees  than 
the  dead  letter  of  ancient  laws.  Sz6chcnyi,  who  had  resided 
abroad  and  studied  Western  institutions,  was  the  recognized 
leader  of  all  those  who  wished  to  create  a  new  Hungary  out  of 
the  old.  For  years  he  and  his  friends  educated  public  opinion 
by  issuing  innumerable  pamphlets  in  which  the  new  Liberalism 
was  eloquently  expounded.  In  particular  Sz^henyi  insisted 
that  the  people  must  not  look  exclusively  to  the  government, 
*  LiUerae  cwedeniiaUs,  neariy  equivalent  to  a  coronation  oath. 
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or  even  to  the  diet,  for  the  necessary  reforms.  Society  itself 
must  take  the  initiative  by  breaking  down  the  barriers  of 
class  exclusiveness  and  reviving  a  healthy  public  spirit.  The 
effect  of  this  teaching  was  manifest  at  the  diet  of  1832,  when  the 
Liberals  in  the  Lower  Chamber  had  a  large  majority,  prominent 
among  whom  were  Francis  De&k  and  Odon  Be5thy.  In  the 
Upper  House,  however,  the  magnates  united  with  the  government 
to  form  a  conservative  parly  obstinately  opposed  to  any  project 
of  reform,  which  frustrated  all  the  efforts  of  the  Liberals. 

The  alarm  of  the  government  at  the  power  and  popularity 
of  the  Liberal  party  induced  it,  soon  after  the  accession  of  the 
new  king,  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  (1835-1848),  to  attempt  to 
crush  the  reform  movement  by  arresting  and  imprisoning  the 
most  active  agitators  among  ihcm,  Louis  Kossuth  and  Mikl6s 
Wesseldnyi.  But  the  nation  was  no  longer  to  be  cowed.  The 
diet  of  1839  refused  to  proceed  to  business  till  the  political 
prisoners  had  been  released,  and,  while  in  the  Lower  Chamber 
the  reforming  majority  was  larger  than  ever,  a  Liberal  party 
was  now  also  formed  in  the  Upper  House  under  the  brilliant 
leadership  of  Count  Louis  Batthy&ny  and  Baron  Joseph  E5tv5s. 
Two  progressive  measures  of  the  highest  importance  were 
passed  by  this  diet,  one  making  Magyar  the  official  language  of 
Hungary,  the  other  freeing  the  peasants'  holdings  from  all 
feudal  obligations. 

The  results  of  the  diet  of  1839  did  not  satisfy  the  advanced 
Liberals,  while  the  opposition  of  the  government  and  of  the 
KhMoth.  ^PP*^*"  House  still  further  embittered  the  general 
discontent.  The  chief  exponent  of  this  temper  was  the 
Pesti  Hirlap,  Hungary's  first  political  newspaper,  founded  in 
1841  by  Kossuth,  whose  articles,  advocating  armed  reprisals  if 
necessary,  inflamed  the  extremists  but  alienated  Sz6chenyi, 
who  openly  attacked  Kossuth's  opinions.  The  polemic  on  both 
sides  was  violent;  but,  as  usual,  the  extreme  views  prevailed, 
and  on  the  assembling  of  the  diet  of  1843  Kossuth  was  more 
popular  than  ever,  while  the  influence  of  Sz^henyi  had  sensibly 
declined.  The  tone  of  this  diet  was  passionate,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  fiercely  attacked  for  interfering  with  the  elections. 
Fresh  triumphs  were  won  by  the  Liberals.  Magyar  was  now 
declared  to  be  the  language  of  the  schools  and  the  law-courts 
as  well  as  of  the  legislature;  mixed  marriages  were  legalized; 
and  official  positions  were  thrown  open  to  non-nobles. 

The  interval  between  the  diet  of  1843  and  that  of  1847  saw 
a  complete  disintegration  and  transformation  of  the  various 
political  parties.  Sz6chenyi  openly  joined  the  government, 
while  the  moderate  Liberals  separated  from  the  extremists  and 
formed  a  new  party,  the  Centralists.  Immediately  before  the 
elections,  however,  De&k  succeeded  in  reuniting  all  the  Liberals 
on  the  common  platform  of  "  The  Ten  Points  ":  (i)  Responsible 
minbtries,  (2)  Popular  representation,  (3)  The  incorporation  of 
Transylvania,  (4)  Right  of  public  meeting,  (6)  Absolute  religious 
liberty,  (7)  Universal  equality  before  the  law,  (8)  Universal 
taxation,  (9)  The  abolition  of  the  AviticutHf  an  obsolete  and 
anomalous  land-tenure,  (10)  The  abolition  of  serfdom,  with 
compensation  to  the  landlords.  The  ensuing  elections  resulted 
in  a  complete  victory  of  the  Progressives.  All  efforts  to  bring 
about  an  understanding  between  the  government  and  the  opposi- 
tion were  fruitless.  Kossuth  demanded  not  merely  the  redress  of 
actual  grievances,  but  a  reform  which  would  make  grievances 
impossible  in  the  future.  In  the  highest  circles  a  dissolution  of 
the  diet  now  seemed  to  be  the  sole  remedy;  but,  before  it 
tfmvabf  could  be  carried  out,  tidings  of  the  February  revolution 
Uoa  of  i"  ^aris  reached  Pressburg*  (March  1),  and  on  the  3rd 
i$4a.  oi  March  Kossuth's  motion  for  the  appointment  of  an 

Til*  independent,  responsible  ministry  was  accepted  by  the 

Lower  House.  The  moderates,  alarmed  not  so  much 
by  the  motion  itself  as  by  its  tone,  again  tried  to  inter- 
vene; but  on  the  13th  of  March  the  Vienna  revolution  broke  out, 
and  the  king,  yielding  to  pressure  or  panic,  appointed  Count 
Louis  Batthyany  premier  of  the  first  Hungarian  responsible 
ministry,  which  included  Kossuth,  Sz^chenyi  and  De&k.  The 
Ten  Points,  or  the  March  Laws  as  they  were  now  called,  were 

'  Up  to  1848  the  Hungarian  diet  was  usuaWv  \ve\A  a\.?n»&»it^. 
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then  adopted  by  the  legislature  and  teceived  the  royal  asiCBt 
(April  10).  Hungary  had,  to  all  intents  and  purpoGcs,  become  aa 
independent  state  bound  to  Austria  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
palatine  chanced  to  be  an  Austrian  archduke. 

In  the  assertion  of  their  national  aspirations,  conrused  as  these 
were  with  the  new  democratic  ideals,  the  Magyars  had  had  the 
support  of  the  German  democrats  who  tempormrily 
held  the  reins  of  power  in  Vienna.  On  the  other  hand,  '*• ' 
they  were  threatened  by  an  ominous  stirring  of  the 
subject  races  in  Hungary  itself.  Croats,  Vlachs,  Serbs 
and  Slovaks  resented  Magyar  domination — a  doniination  -mhick 
had  been  carefully  secured  under  the  revolutionary  constitutioa 
by  a  very  narrow  franchise,  and  out  of  the  general  chaos  each  race 
hoped  to  create  for  itself  a  separate  national  existence.  The 
separatist  movement  was  strongest  in  the  south,  where  the 
Rumans  were  in  touch  with  their  kinsmen  in  Walachia  and 
Moldavia,  the  Serbs  with  their  brethren  in  Servia.,  and  tlM  Croats 
intent  on  reasserting  the  independence  of  the  '*  Tri-une  Kingdom." 

The  attitude  of  the  distracted  imperial  govemnoent  towards 
these  movements  was  at  first  openly  suspicious  and  hostile. 
The  emperor  and  his  ministers  hoped  that,  having 
conceded  the  demands  of  the  Magyars,  they  would 
receive  the  help  of  the  Hungarian  government  in 
crushing  the  revolution  elsewhere,  a  hope  that  seemed  to  be 
justified  by  the  readiness  with  which  Batthy&ny  consented  to 
send  a  contingent  to  the  assistance  of  the  imperialists  in  Italy. 
That  the  encouragement  of  the  Slav  aspirations  was  soon 
deliberately  adopted  as  a  weapon  against  the  Himgarian  govern- 
ment  was  due,  partly-  to  the  speedy  predominance  at  Pest  of 
Kossuth  and  the  extreme  party  of  which  he  was  the  mouthpiece, 
but  mainly  to  the  calculated  poUcy  of  Baron  Jellachich,  who  oa 
the  X4th  of  April  was  appointed  ban  of  Croatia.  Jellachich,  who 
as  a  soldier  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  imperial  house, 
realized  that  the  best  way  to  break  the  revolutionary  power  of 
the  Magyars  and  Germans  would  be  to  encourage  the  Shiv 
national  ideas,  which  were  equally  hostile  to  both;  to  set  up 
against  the  Dualism  in  favour  at  Pest  and  Vienna  the  federal 
system  advocated  by  the  Slavs,  and  so  to  restore  the  traditional 
Habsburg  principle  of  Divide  et  impera.  This  policy  he  pursued 
with  masterly  skill.  His  first  acts  on  taking  up  his  office  were  to 
repudiate  the  authority  of  the  Hungarian  diet,  to  replace  the 
Maygar  officials  with  ardent  "Illyrians,"  and  to  proclaim 
martial  law.  Under  pressure  from  the  pialatine  of  Batthyinj 
an  imperial  edict  was  issued,  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  ordering  the 
ban  to  desist  from  his  separatist  plans  and  take  his  orders  inm 
Pest.  He  not  only  refused  to  obey,  but  on  the  5th  of  June  coo> 
voked  to  Agram  the  Croatian  national  diet,  of  which  the  first  act 
was  to  declare  the  independence  of  the  Tri-une  Kingdom.  Once 
more,  at  the  instance  of  Batthy&ny,  the  emperor  intervened;  and 
on  the  loth  an  imperial  edict  stripped  Jellachich  of  all  his  offices. 

Meanwhile,  however,  Jellachich  had  himself  started  for 
Innsbruck,  where  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  emperor  of  the 
loyalty  of  his  intentions,  and  whence,  though  not  as  yet  formally 
reinstated,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  Croatia  with  practically 
unfettered  discretion.  The  Hungarian  government,  in  fact,  had 
played  into  his  hands.  At  a  time  when  everything  depended 
on  the  army,  they  had  destroyed  the  main  tie  which  boimd  the 
Austrian  court  to  their  interests  by  tampering  with  the  relatioa 
of  the  Hungarian  army  to  the  crown.  In  May  a  national  guard 
had  been  created,  the  disaffected  troops  being  bribed  by  increased 
pay  to  desert  their  colours  and  join  this;  and  on  the  xst  ol  June 
the  garrison  of  Pest  had  taken  an  oath  to  the  constitution.  All 
hope  of  crushing  revolutionary  Vienna  with  Magyar  aid  was 
thus  at  an  end,  and  Jellachich,  who  on  the  20th  isstied  a  prodama- 
tion  to  the  Croat  regiments  in  Italy  to  remain  with  their  colours 
and  fight  for  the  common  fatherland,  was  free  to  cany  out  his 
policy  of  identifying  the  cause  of  the  southern  Slavs  with  that 
of  the  imperial  army.  The  alliance  was  cemented  in  July  by  a 
military  demonstration,  of  which  Jellachich  was  the  hero,  at 
Vienna;  as  the  result  of  which  the  government  mustered  up 
courage  to  declare  publicly  that  the  basis  of  the  Austrian  state 
>  was  "  the  recognition  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  nationafitieft.'' 
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This  was  the  chanenge  which  the  Magyars  were  not  slow  to 
mccept. 

In  the  Hungarian  (&t,  which  met  on  the  and  of  July,  the 
influence  of  the  conservative  cabinet  was  wboUy  overshadowed 
by  that  of  Kossuth,  whose  inflammatory  orations — 
directed  against  the  disruptive  designs  of  the  Slavs  and 
the  treachery  of  the  Austrian  government — precipitated 
the  crisis.  At  his  instance  the  diet  not  only  refused  to 
vote  supplies  for  the  troops  of  the  ban  of*  Croatia,  but  only 
consented  to  pass  a  motion  for  sending  reinforcements  to  the 
army  in  Italy  on  condition  that  the  anti-Biagyar  races  in  Hungary 
shoiidd  be  first  disarmed.  On  the  xith,  on  his  motion,  a  decree 
was  passed  by  acclamation  for  a  levy  of  300,000  men  and  the 
raising  of  £4,500,000  for  the  defence  of  the  indq>endence  of  the 
country.  Desidtory  fighting,  in  which  Austrian  officers  with  the 
tadt  consent  of  the  minister  of  war  took  part  against  the  Magyars, 
had  already  broken  out  in  the  south.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  victory  of  Custozza  (July  a$)  set  free  the  army  in  Italy,  that 
the  Austrian  government  ventured  on  bolder  measures.  On 
the  4th  of  September,  after  weeks  of  fruitless  negotiation,  the 
king-emperor  threw  down  the  gauntlet  by  reinstating  JeUachich 
in  all  his  honours.  Seven  days  later  the  ban  declared  open 
war  on  Himgary  by  crossing  the  Drave  at  the  head  of  36,000 
Croatian  troops  (see  AusTUA-HuNGAKY:fi'i5l0fy).  The  immediate 
residt  was  to  place  the  extreme  revolutionarid  in  power  at  Pest. 
Ss^chenyi  had  lost  his  reason  some  days  before;  EOtvOs  and 
Deik  retired  into  private  life;  of  the  conservative  ministers  only 
Batthyiny,  to  his  undoing,  consented  to  remain  in  office,  though 
hardly  in  power.    Kossuth  alone  was  supreme. 

The  advance  of  JeUachich  as  far  as  Lakt  Balaton  had  not  been 
checked,  the  Magyar  troops,  though— contrary  to  his  expecta- 
tion—none joined  him,  offering  no  opposition.  The  palatine, 
the  Austrian  Archduke  Stephen,  after  fruitless  attempts  at 
negotiation,  laid  down  his  office  on  the  a4th  of  September  and 
left  for  Vienna.  One  more  attempt  at  compromise  was  made, 
Goieral  Count  Lamberg^  being  sent  to  take  command  of  all 
Uie  troops,  Slav  or  Magyar,  in  Hungary,  with  a  view  to  arranging 
an  armistice.  His  mission,  which  was  a  slight  to  JeUachich,  was 
conceived  as  a  concession  to  the  Magjrars,  and  had  the  general 
approval  of  Batthy&ny.  Unhappily,  however,  when  Lamberg 
arrived  in  Pest,  Batthyiny  had  not  yet  returned;  the  diet, 
on  Kossuth's  motion,  caUed  on  the  army  not  to  obey  the  new 
commander-in-chief,  on  the  ground  that  his  commission  had  not 
been  countersigned  by  a  minister  at  Pest.  Next  day,  as  he  was 
crossing  the  bridge  of  Buda,  Lamberg  was  dragged  &om  his 
carriage  by  a  frantic  mob  and  torn  to  pieces.  This  made  war 
inevitable;  though  Batthyiny  hurried  to  Vienna  to  try  and 
arrange  a  settlement.  FalUng  in  this,  he  retired,  and  on  the 
and  of  October  a  royal  proclamation,  countersigned  by  his 
successor,  Recss^y,  placed  Hungary  under  martial  law  and 
appointed  JeUachich  viceroy  and  commander  of  aU  the  forces. 
This  proclamation,  together  with  the  order  given  to  certain 
Viennese  regiments  to  march  to  the  assistance  of  JeUachich, 
who  had  been  defeated  at  Pikozd  on  the  39th  of  September, 
Jed  to  the  imeute  (Oct.  3)  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  the 
minister  of  war,  Latour,  and  the  second  flight  of  the  emperor 
to  Innsbruck.  The  fortunes  of  the  German  revolutionaries  in 
Vienna  and  the  Magyar  revolutionists  in  Pest  were  now  closely 
bound  up  together;  and  when,  on  the  nth.  Prince 
Windischgrftts  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  it  was  to 
Hungary  that  the  democrats  of  the  capital  k>oked  for 
relief.  The  despatch  of  a  large  force  of  miUtia  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Viennese  was,  in  fact,  Uie  first  act  of  open  rebeUion  of  the 
Hungarians.  They  suffered  a  defeat  at  Schwechat  on  the  30th 
of  October,  which  sealed  the  fate  of  the  revolutionists  in  Vienna 
and  thus  precipitated  a  conflict  d  outrance  in  Himgary  itself. 

*  Franz  Phillip,  Count  von  Lamberg  (17^1-1848),  a  fidd-maraha! 
in  the  Auttrian  army,  who  had  teen  service  in  the  campaigns  of 
1814^-1815  in  France,  belonged  to  the  Stockerau  brancli  of  the 
ancient  countly  family  of  Orteneck-Ottenstein.  He  was  chosen  for 
this  particular  mission  as  betnp  himself  a  Hungarian  magnate 
conversant  with  Hungarian  affairs,  but  at  the  same  time  01  the 
party  devoted  to  the  court. 
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In  Austria  the  army  was  now  supreme,  and  the  appointment 
of  Prince  Felix  Schwarzenberg  as  head  of  the  government  was  a 
guarantee  that  its  power  would  be  used  in  a  reactionary 
sense  without  weakness  or  scruple.  The  Austrian 
diet  was  transferred  on  the  15th  of  November  to 
Kremsier,  remote  bom  revolutionary  influences;  and,  though 
the  government  stiU  thought  it  prudent  to  proclaim  its  con- 
stitutional principles,  it  also  proclaimed  its  intention  to  preserve 
the  unity  of  the  monardiy.  A  stiU  further  step  was  taken  when, 
on  the  3nd  of  December,  the  emperor  Ferdinand  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  nephew  Frands  Joseph.  The  new  sovereign  was 
a  lad  of  eighteen,  who  for  the  present  was  likely  to  be  the  mere 
mouthpiece  of  Schwarzenberg's  poUcy.  Moreover,  he  was  not 
bound  by  the  constitutional  obligations  unwillingly  accepted  by 
his  nnde.  '  The  Magjrars  at  once  took  up  the  chidlenge.  On  the 
7th  the  Hungarian  diet  fonnaUy  refused  to  acknowledge  the  title 
of  the  new  king,  **  as  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of 
the  diet  no  one  could  sit  on  the  Hungarian  throne,'^  and  called 
the  nation  to  arms.  Constitutionally,  in  the  Magyar  opinion, 
Ferdinand  was  still  king  of  Hungary,  and  this  gave  to  the  revolt 
an  excuse  of  legaUty.  '  ActuaUy,  from  this  time  until  the  collapse 
of  the  rising,  Louis  Kossuth  was  the  ruler  of  Hungary. 

The  strujo^le  opened  with  a  series  of  Austrian  successes. 
Prince  Windischgr&tz,  who  had  received  orders  to  reduce 
Himgary  by  fire  and  sword,  began  his  advance  on  the 
xsth  of  D^xmber;  opened  up  the  way  to  the' capital 
by  the  victory  of  M6r  (Oct  30),  and  on  the  5th  of 
January  1849  occupied  Pest,  while  the  Hungarian 
government  and  diet  retired  behind  the  Theiss  and  established 
themselves  at  Debreczen.  A  last  attempt  at  reconciUation, 
made  by  the  more  moderate  members  of  the  diet  in  Windisch- 
grfttz's  camp  at  Biesk6  (Jan.  3),  had  foundered  on  the  uncom- 
promising attitude  of  the  Austrian  commander,  who  demanded 
unconditional  submission;  whereupon  the  moderates,  including 
Deik  and  Batthyiny,  retired  into  private  life,  leaving  Kossuth 
to  carry  on  the  strugg^  with  the  sui^rt  of  the  enthusiastic 
extremists  who  constituted  the  rump  of  the  diet  at  Debreczen. 
The  question  now  was:  bow  lai  the  miUtary  would  subordinate 
itself  to  the  dvil  element  of  the  national  government.  The 
first  symptom  of  dissonance  was  a  proclamation  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  Upper  Danube  division,  Arthur  Gdrgei,  from  his 
camp  at  Vicz  (Jan.  5)  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  national 
defence  was  purely  constitutional,  and  menacing  aU  who  might 
be  led  astray  from  this  standpoint  by  republican  aq>irations. 
Immediately  after  this  proclamation  GOrgei  disappeared  with 
his  army  among  the  hills  of  Upper  Hungary,  and,  despite  the 
difficulties  of  a  phenomenaUy  severe  winter  and  the  constant 
pursuit  of  vastly  superior  forces,  fought  his  way  down  to  the 
vaUey  of  Hernid — and  safety.  Tliis  masterly  winter-campaign 
first  revealed  GOrgei's  military  genius,  and  the  discipline  of 
that  terrible  month  of  marching  and  counter-marching  had 
hardened  his  recruits  into  veterans  whom  his  country  regarded 
with  pride  and  his  coimtry's  enemies  with  respect.  Unfortu- 
nately his  success  caused  some  jealousy  in  official  quarters,  and 
when,  in  the  middle  of  February  1849,  a  commander-in-chief 
was  appointed  to  carry  out  Kossuth's  plan  of  campaign,  that 
vital  appointment  was  given,  not  to  the  man  who  had  made 
the  army  what  it  was,  but  to  a  foreigner,  a  PoUsh  refugee. 
Count  Henrik  Dembinski,  who,  after  fighting  the 
bloody  and  indecisive  battle  of  Kipolna  (Feb.  36-37), 
was  forced  to  retreat.  G5rgei  was  immediately 
appointed  his  successor,  imd  the  new  generalissimo  led 
the  Honv£ds  from  victory  to  victory.  Ably  supported  by 
Klapka  and  Damjanich  he  pressed  forward  Irre^stibly.  Sz61nok 
(March  5),  Isaszeg  (April  6),  Vicz  (April  xo),  and  Nagysarid 
(April  19)  were  so  many  milestones  hi  his  triumphal  progress. 
On  the  35th  of  May  the  Hungarian  capital  was  once  more  in  the 
hands  of  the  Hungarians. 

MeanwhUe,  the  earlier  events  of  the  war  had  so  altered  the 
poUtical  situation  that  any  idea  which  the  diet  at  Debreczen 
had  cherished  of  a  compromise  with  Austria  was  destroyed.  The 
capture  of  Pest  had  confirmed  the  Austrian  court  in  its  policy 
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of  unification,  which  after  the  victory  of  Kipolna  they  thought 
it  safe  to  proclaim.  On  the  7th  of  March  the  diet  of  Kremsier 
ffffftf^g  wasdissolved,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  prodama- 
ttom9im  tion  was  issued  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  Frands 
Joseph  establishing  a  united  constitution  for  the  whole 
empire>  of  which  Hungary,  cut  up  into  half  a  dozen 
administrative  districts,  was  henceforth  to  be  little  more  than 
the  largest  of  several  subject  provinces.  The  news  of  this 
manifesto,  arriving  as  it  did  simultaneously  with  that  of  Gttrgei's 
successes,  destroyed  the  last  vestiges  of  a  desire  of  the  Hungarian 
revolutionists  to  compromise,  and  on  the  X4th  of  April,  on  the 
motion  of  Kossuth,  the  diet  proclaimed  the  independence  of 
Hungary,  declared  the  house  of  Habsburg  as  false  and  perjured, 
for  ever  excluded  from  the  throne,  and  elected  Kossuth  president 
of  the  Hungarian  Republic.  This  was  an  execrable  blunder  in 
the  circumstances,  and  the  results  were  fatal  to  the  national 
cause.  Neither  the  government  nor  the  army  could  accom- 
modate itself  to  the  new  situation.  From  henceforth  the  military 
and  dvil  authorities,  as  represented  by  Kossuth  and  Gdrgei, 
were  hopelessly  out  of  sympathy  with  each  other,  and  the  breach 
widened  till  all  effective  co-operation  became  impossible. 

Meanwhile  the  humiliating  defeats  of  the  imperial  army  and 
the  course  of  events  in  llungary  had  compelled  the  court  of 
Vienna  to  accept  the  assistance  which  the  emperor 
Nicholas  I.  of  Russia  had  proffered  in  the  loftiest 
spirit  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  The  Austro-Russian 
alliance  was  announced  at  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  month  the  common  plan  of  campaign 
had  been  arranged.  The  Austrian  commander-in-chief;  Count 
Haynau,  was  to  attack  Hungary  from  the  west,  the  Russian, 
Prince  Paskevich,  from  the  north,  gradually  environing  the 
kingdom,  and  then  advancing  to  end  the  business  by  one  decisive 
blow  in  the  mid-Theissian  counties.  They  had  at  their  dis- 
posal 375,000  men,  to  which  the  Magyars  could  only  oppose 
z6o,ooo.  The  Magyars,  too,  were  now  more  than  ever  divided 
among  themsdves,  no  plan  of  campaign  had  yet  been  drawn 
up,  no  commander-in-chief  appointed  to  replace  Gdrgd,  whom 
Kossuth  had  deposed.  Haynau's  first  victories  (June  ao-28) 
put  an  end  to  their  indecisions.  On  the  2nd  of  July  the 
Hungarian  government  abandoned  Pest  and  transferred  its 
capital  first  to  Szeged  and  finally  to  Arad.  The  Russians  were 
by  this  time  well  on  their  way  to  the  Thdss,  and  the  terrible 
girdle  which  was  to  throttle  the  liberties  of  Hungary  was  all 
but  completed.  Kossuth  again  appointed  as  commander-in- 
chief  the  brave  but  ineffident  Dembinski,.  who  was  utterly 
routed  at  Temesvar  (Aug.  9)  by  Haynau.  This  was  the  last  great 
battle  of  the  War  of  Independence.  The  final  catastrophe  was 
now  unavoidable.  On  the  13th  of  August  Gdrgei,  who  had  been 
appointed  dictator  by  the  panic-stricken  government  two  days 
before,  surrendered  the  remnant  of  his  hardly  pressed  army  to 
the  Russian  General  RUdiger  at  Viligos.  The  other  army  corps 
and  all  the  fortresses  followed  his  example,  Kom&rom,  heroically 
defended  by  Klapka,  being  the  last  to  capitulate  (Sept.  37). 
Kossuth  and  his  assodatcs,  who  had  quitted  Arad  on  the  loth 
of  August,  took  refuge  in  Turkish  territory.  By  the  end  of 
the  month  Paskevich  could  write  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas: 
"  Hungary  lies  at  the  feet  of  your  Imperial  Majesty." 

From  October  1849  to  July  1850  Hungary  was  governed  by 
martial  law  administered  by  "  the  butcher  "  Haynau.  This  was 
a  period  of  military  tribunals,  dragooning,  wholesale 
confiscation  and  all  manner  of  brutalities.*  From 
1851  to  x86o  pure  terrorism  was  succeeded  by  the 
"  Bach  System,"  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
imperial  minister  of  the  interior.  Baron  Alexander  von  Bach. 
The  Bach  System  did  not  recognize  historical  Hungary.    It 


*  The  crowning  atrocities,  which  the  Magyars  have  never  wholly 
forgiven,  were  the  shooting  and  hanging  of  the  "  Arad  Martyrs  "  and 
the  execution  of  Batthyiny.    On  October  6,  1849,  thirteen  generals 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  war,  including  Dam^amca  and  Counts 
Vicsey  and  Leiningen,  were  hanged  or  shot  at  KraA.    OuvVvt  *am^ 
day  Count  Louis  Batthy&ny,  who  had  taken  no  van  \tv\Yve  'wat  atA^ 
had  done  his  utmost  to  restrain  his  countrymen  w\l\uiiWi*\>o\xt>Aao\ 
l^gMiity,  waj  shot  at  Pest. 


postulated  the  existence  of  oqe  common  indivisible  irtate  of 
which  mutilated  Hungary  *  formed  an  important  section.  The 
supreme  government  was  entrusted  to  an  imperial  coondl 
responsible  to  the  emperor  alone.  The  counties  were  ad- 
ministered by  imperial  officials,  Germans,  Czechs  and  GahdaBS, 
who  did  not  understand  the  Magyar  tongue.  Gennao  was  the 
official  language.  But  though  reaction  was  the  motive  power 
of  this  new  machinery  of  government,  it  could  not  do  away  wah 
many  of  the  practical  and  obvious  improvements  of  1848,  and 
it  was  not  blind  to  some  of  the  indiq>ensable  requirements  of  a 
modem  state.  The  material  welfare  of  the  nation  was  certainly 
promoted  by  it.  Modem  roads  were  made,  the  first  raihrayi 
were  laid  down,  the  regulation  of  the  river  Theiss  was  taken  id 
hand,  a  new  and  better  scheme  of  finance  was  inatkgnrated. 
But  the  whole  system,  so  to  speak,  hung  in  the  air.  It  took  no 
root  in  the  soiL  The  Magyar  nation  stood  aloof  from  it.  It  was 
plain  that  at  the  first  revolutionary  blast  from  without,  or  the 
first  insurrectionary  outburst  from  within,  the  "  Bach  Systea  " 
would  vanish  like  a  mirage. 

Meanwhile  the  new  Austrian  empire  had  failed  to  stand  the 
test  of  international  complications.  The  Crimean  Wir  had 
isolated  it  in  Europe.  The  Italian  war  of  1859  had 
revealed  its  essential  instability.  It  was  fdt  at  court 
that  some  concessions  were  now  due  to  the  subject 
nationalities.  Hence  the  October  Dipk>ma  (Oct.  30, 
x86o)  which  proposed  to  prop  up  the  crazy  common  state  with 
the  shadow  of  a  constitution  and  to  grant  some  measure  of  kxal 
autonomy  to  Hungary,  subject  always  to  the  supervisaoa  of  the 
imperial  council  (Rdchsratb).*  This  project  was  favoured  by 
the  Magyar  conservative  magnates  w1k>  had  never  broken  with 
the  court,  but  was  steadily  opposed  by  the  Liberal  leader  Fexcsa 
De&k  whose  upright  and  tenadous  character  noade  him  at  this 
crisis  the  orade  and  the  buttress  of  the  national  cause.  DeAk% 
standpoint  was  as  simple  as  it  was  unchangeable.  He  demanded 
the  re-establishment  of  the  constitution  of  1848  in  its  entimy, 
the  whole  constitution  and  nothing  but  the  constitutioa. 

The  October  Diploma  was  followed  by  the  February  Patent 
(Feb.  26,  1861),  which  proposed  to  convert  the  Reichnath  into 
a  constitutionid  representative  assembly,  with  two  j^ 
chambers,  to  which  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire 
were  to  send  deputies.  The  project,  elaborated  by 
Anton  von  Schmerling,  was  submitted  to  a  Hungarian 
diet  which  assembled  at  Pest  on  the  and  of  April  1861.  After 
long  and  violent  debates,  the  diet,  on  the  8th  of  August,  unanim- 
ously adopted  an  address  to  the  crown,  drawn  up  by  Dcik, 
praying  for  the  restoration  of  the  poUtical  and  territorial  integrity 
of  Hungary,  for  the  public  coronation  of  the  king  with  all  its 
accompaniments,  and  the  full  restitution  of  the  fundamental 
laws.  The  executive  retorted  by  dissolving  the  diet  on  the  sist 
of  August  and  levying  the  taxes  by  military  execution.  The 
so-called  Provisorium  had  begun. 

But  the  politicians  of  Vieima  had  ndther  the  power  nor  tbe 
time  to  realize  their  intentions.  The  question  of  Itahan  unity 
had  no  sooner  been  settled  than  the  question  of 
German  imity  arose,  and  fresh  international  difficulties 
once  more  inclined  the  Austrian  government  towards 
moderation  and  concession.  In  the  beginning  of  June 
1865,  Francis  Joseph  came  to  Buda;  on  the  26th  a 
provisional  Hungarian  government  was  formed,  on  the  aoth  of 
September  the  February  constitution  was  suspended,  and  on  the 
14th  of  December  a  diet  was  summoned  to  Buda-Pest.  The  great 
majority  of  the  nation  naturally  desired  a  composition  with  its 
ruler  and  with  Austria,  and  this  general  desire  was  unerringly 
interpreted  and  directed  by  De&k,  who  carried  two-thirds  oil 
the  deputies  along  with  him.  The  session  was  interrupted 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  Austro-Prussian  War,  but  not  before  a 

*  Transylvania^  Croatio-Slavonia  with  Flume  and  the  Temes 
Banat  were  separated  from  the  kingdom  and  provided  with  fecal 
governments. 

^'\\v>&  BjcvcKsraUi  was  a  purely  consultative  body,  the  ultunatc 
coT^xK^  CkV  t2\  \Tcv\RR\»x«x.  it&.ica:%  VMxniL  reserved  to  the 
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committee  had  been  fonned  to  drift  the  new  constitution. 
The  peace  of  Prague  (Aug.  30,  x866),  excluding  Austria  from 
Italy  and  Germany,  made  the  fate  of  the  Habsburg  monarchy 
absolutely  dependent  upon  a  compromise  with  the  Magyars. 
(For  the  Compromise  or  Ausglekh,  see  AusraiA-HuNOAKY: 
History.)  On  the  7th  of  November  1866,  the  diet  reassembled. 
On  the  x^th  of  February  1867  a  responsible  inde- 
pendent ministry  was  formed  under  G)imt  Gyula 
Andr&ssy.  On  the  39th  of  May  the  new  constitution 
was  adopted  by  309  votes  to  89.  Practically  it  was 
an  amplification  of  the  March  Laws  of  1848.  The  coronation 
took  place  on  the  8th  of  June,  on  which  occasion  the  king 
solemnly  declared  that  he  wished  "a  veil  to  be  drawn  over  the 
past."  The  usual  coronation  gifts  he  devoted  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Honv6d  invalids  who  had  fought  in  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence. The  reconciliation  between  monarch  and  people  Was 
assured. 

Hungary  was  now  a  free  and  independent  modem  state;  but 
the  very  completeness  and  suddenness  of  her  constitutional 
P^rthalm  victory  made  it  impossible  for  the  strongly  flowing 
Im4tf9m4»  current  of  political  life  to  keep  within  due  bounds. 
The  drcimistance  that  the  formation  of  political 
parties  had  not  come  about  naturally,  was  an  additional 
difi&culty.  ■  Broadly  speaking,  there  have  been  in  Himgary  unce 
1867  two  parties:  those  who  accept  the  compromise  with 
Austria,  and  affirm  that  under  it  Hungary,  so  far  from  having 
surrendered  any  of  her  rights,  has  acquired  an  influence  which 
she  previously  did  not  actually  possess,  and  secondly,  those  who 
see  in  the  compromise  an  abandonment  of  the  essentials  of 
independence  and  aim  at  the  restoration  of  the  conditions 
established  in  1848.  Within  this  broad  division,  however,  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  political  groups  in  bewildering 
variety,  each  adopting  a  party  designation  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment,  but  each  basing  its  programme  on 
one  or  other  of  the  theoretical  foundations  above  mentioned. 
Thus,  at  the  outset,  the  most  heterogeneous  elements  were  to  be 
found  both  on  the  Left  and  Right.  The  Extreme  Left  was 
infected  by  the  fanaticism  of  Kossuth,  who  condemned  the 
compromise  and  refused  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty, 
whUe  the  prelates  and  magnates  who  had  originally  opposed 
the  compromise  were  now  to  be  found  by  the  side  of  De&k  and 
Andr&ssy.  The  De&k  party  preserved  its  majority  at  the 
elections  of  1869,  but  the  Left  Centre  and  Extreme  Left  returned 
to  the  diet  considerably  reinforced.  The  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
(Serman  War  of  1870  turned  the  attention  of  the  Magyars  to 
Am*r4fw,  fof^isn  affairs.  Andr&ssy  never  rendered  a  greater 
service  to  his  country  than  when  he  prevented  the 
imperial  chancellor  and  joint  foreign  minister.  Count  Beust,' 
from  intervening  in  favour  of  France.  On  tbe  retirement  of 
Beust  in  1871,  Andr&ssy  was  appointed  his  successor,  the  first 
instance,  since  Hungary  came  beneath  the  dominion  of  the 
Habsburgs,  of  an  Hungarian  statesman  being  entrusted  with 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  But,  however  gratifying  such  an 
elevation  might  be,  it  was  distinctly  prejudicial,  at  first,  to 
Hungary's  domestic  affairs,  for  no  one  else  at  this  time,  in 
Hungary,  possessed  either  the  prestige  or  the  popularity  of 
Andr&ssy.  Within  the  next  five  years  ministry  followed  ministry 
in  rapid  succession.  A  hopeless  political  confusion  ensued. 
Few  measures  coidd  be  passed.  The  finances  fell  into  disorder. 
The  national  credit  was  so  seriously  impaired  abroad  that 
foreign  loans  could  only  be  obtained  at  ruinous  rates  of  interest. 
During  this  period  De&k  had  almost  entirely  withdrawn  from 
public  life.  His  last  great  speech  was  delivered  on  the  38th  of 
June  1873,  and  he  died  on  the  39th  of  January  1876.  Fortun- 
ately, in  K&lm&n  Tisza,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
{SzabaddmU,  i.e.  "  Free  Principle ")  party,  he  left 
behind  him  a  statesman  of  the  first  rank,  who  for  the 
next  eighteen  years  was  to   rule    Hungary    uninterruptedly. 

^  *  Beust  was  the  only  "  imperial  chancellor  **  in  Austro-Hun^arian 
history;  even  Metternich  bore  only  the  title  of  "  chancellor  '  ;  and 
Andruty,  who  succeeded  Beuct,  styled  himself  "  minister  of  the 
imperi*) mnd  royal  hoiuebold  and  for  foreign  affairs." 


From  the  first,  Tisaa  was  exposed  to  the  violent  attacks  of  the 
opposition,  which  embraced,  not  only  the  party  of  Independence, 
champions  of  the  principles  of  1848,  but  the  so-called  National 
party,  led  by  the  brilliant  orator  Count  Albert  Apponyi,  which 
%imed  at  much  the  same  ends  but  looked  upon  the  Compromue 
of  1867  as  a  convenient  substructure  on  which  to  build  up  the 
Magyar  state.  Neither  could  forgive  TIssa  for  repudiating 
his  earlier  Radical  policy,  the  so-called  Bihar  Programme 
(March  6,  x868),  which  went  far  beyond  the  Compromise  in  the 
direction  of  independence,  and  both  attacked  him  with  a  violence 
which  his  unyielding  temper,  and  the  ruthless  methods  by  which 
he  always  knew  how  to  secure  victory,  tended  ever  to  fan  into 
fury.  Yet  Tisza's  aim  also  was  to  convert  the  old  polyglot 
Hungarian  kingdom  into  a  homogeneous  Magyar  state,  and  the 
methods  which  he  employed — notably  the  enforced  magyariza^ 
don  of  the  subject  races,  which  formed  part  of  the  reformed 
educational  system  introduced  by  himr-certainly  did  not  err 
on  the  side  <rf  moderation.'  Whatever  view  may  be  held  of 
Tisza's  policy  in  this  respect,  or  of  the  corrupt  methods  by  which 
he  maintained  his  party  in  power,*  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
during  his  long  tenure  of  office — which  practically  amounted 
to  a  dictator^p— he  did  much  to  promote  the  astonishing 
progress  of  his  country,  which  ran  a  risk  of  being  stifled  in  the 
strife  of  factions.  Himself  a  Calvinist,  he  succeeded  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  old  quarrel  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  and  uniting 
them  in  a  common  enthusiasm  for  a  race  ideal;  nominally  a 
Liberal,  he  trampled  on  every  Liberal  principle  in  order  to  secure 
the  means  for  governing  widi  a  firm  hand;  and  if  the  pditical 
corruption  of  modem  Hungary  is  largely  his  work,^  to  him  also 
belongs  the  credit  for  the  measures  which  have  placed  the  country 
on  a  sound  economic  basis  and  the  statesmanlike  tonper  fi^di 
made  Hungary  a  power  in  the  affairs  of  Eun^pe.  In  this  latter 
respect  Tisza  rendered  substantial  aid  to  the  joint  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  by  repressing  the  anti-Russian  ardour  of  the 
Magyars  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  x877-78> 
and  by  supporting  Andr&ssy's  execution  of  the  mandate  fiom 
the  Berlin  Congress  to  Austria-Hungary  for  the  occupation  of 
Bosnia,  against  which  the  Hungarian  opposition  agitated  for 
reasons  ostensibly  financial.  Tlsza't  policy  on  both  these 
occasions  increased  his  unpopularity  in  Hungary,  but  in  the 
highest  circles  at  Vienna  he  was  now  regarded  as  indispensable. 

The  following  nine  years  mark  the  financial  and  commercial 
rehabilitation  of  Hungary,  the  establishment  of  a  vast  and 
original  railway  system  which  won  the  admiration  of 
Europe,  the  liberation  and  expansion  of  her  over-sea 
trade,  the  converaon  of  her  national  debt  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions  and  the  consequent  equilibrium 
of  her  finances.  These  benefits  the  nation  owed  for  the  most  part 
to  G&bor  Baross,  Hungary's  greatest  finance  minister,  who 
entered  the  cabinet  in  1886  and  greatly  strengthened  it.  But  the 
opposition,  while  unable  to  dtiiy  the  recuperation  of  Hungary, 
shut  their  eyes  to  everything  but  Tisza's  "  t3rranny,  **  and  thdr 
attacks  were  never  so  savage  and  unscrupulous  as  during  the 
session  of  1889,  when  threats  of  a  revolution  were  uttered  by  the 
opposition  leaders  and  the  premier  coidd  only  enter  or  leave  the 
House  under  police  protection.  The  tragic  death  of  the  aovni 
prince  Rudolph  hushed  for  a  time  the  strife  of  tongues,  and  in 
the  meantime  Tisza  brought  into  the  ministry  Dezs5  Szil&gyi,  the 
most  powerful  debater  in  the  House,  and  S&ndor  Wekerie, 
whose  solid  talents  had  hitherto  been  hidden  beneath  the  bushd 
of  an  under-secretaryship.  But  in  1890,  during  the  debates  00 
the  Kossuth  Repatriation  Bill,  the  attacks  on  the  premier  were 
renewed,  and  on  the  13th  of  March  he  placed  his  resignation  in  the 
king's  hands. 

The  withdrawal  of  Tisza  scarcely  changed  the  situation,  but 
the  period  of  brief  ministries  now  began.    Tisza's  successor, 

>  See  for  this  Mr  Seton-Watson's  Racial  Problems  ef  Hnnaary, 
passim.  *  Ibid,  p.  168. 

*  EspeciallY  the  Electoral  Law  of  1874,  which  established  a  very 
unequal  distribution  of  electoral  areas,  a  nighly  complicated  f caochMfc^ 
and  voting  by  pubUc  decU»%\kWk^>3pMa^TBaSD.-pflV^<sMPt  V«. ^^*i^!^^ 
.  ment  to  \uUimAa.\ft  \Jk«t  <»«;»»(»  %xA.  tJSo«^f|  "^  nyxr^[tBMfi«^ 
I  eWcdona. 
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Count  Gyula  Sxkpiiy,  formerly  minister  of  agriculture,  held 
office  for  eighteen  months,  and  was  succeeded  (Nov.  31, 1892)  by 
„^  Wekerle.    Wekerle,  essentially  a  business  man,  had 

W0k9ri»     taken  office  for  the  express  purpose  of  equilibrating 
MMatty,    the  finances,  but  the  religious  question  aroused  by  the 
^  encroachments  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  notably 

their  insistence  on  the  baptism  of  the  children  of  mixed 

marriages,  had  by  this  time  (1893-1894)  excluded  all 
others,  and  the  government  were  forced  to  postpone  their  financial 
programme  to  its  consideration.  The  Obligatory  Civil  Marriage 
Bill,  the  Sute  Registries  Bill  and  the  Religion  of  Children  of 
Mi^  Marriages  Bill,  were  finally  adopted  on  the  aist  of  June 
1894,  after  fierce  debates  and  a  ministerial  interregnum  of  ten 
days  Qime  zo-20);  but  on  the  ssth  of  December,  Wekerle,  who 
no  longer  possessed  the  king's  confidence,^  resigned  a  second 
time,  and  was  succeeded  by  Baron  DezsS  (Desiderius)  B&nffy. 
The  various  parties  meanwhile  had  split  up  into  some  half  a 

dozen  sub-sections;  but  the  expected  fusion  of  the 
SteSttT,  party  of  independence  and  the  government  fell  through, 
MM.     '    and  the  barren  Strugs^  continued  till  the  celebration  of 

the  millennium  of  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  pro- 
duced for  some  months  a  lull  in  politics.  Subsequently,  B&nffy 
still  further  exasperated  the  opposition  by  exerdsing  undue 
influence  during  the  elections  of  1 896.  The  majority  he  obtained 
on  this  occasion  enabled  him,  however,  to  carry  through  the  Army 
Education  Bill,  which  tended  to  magyarize  the  Hungarian  portion 
of  the  joint  army;  and  another  period  of  comparative  calm 
ensued,  during  which  B&nfi^  attempted  to  adjust  various  out- 
standing financial  and  economical  differences  with  Austria.  But 
in  November  1898,  on  the  occasion  of  the  renewal  of  the  com- 
mercial convention  with  Austria,  the  attack  on  the  ministry  was 
renewed  with  unprecedented  virulence,  obstruction  being 
systematically  practised  with  the  object  of  goading  the  govern- 
ment into  committing  illegalities,  till  B&nfi^,  finding  the  situation 
impossible,  resigned  on  the  x  7th  of  February  1899.    His  successor, 

K&lm&n  Sz611,  obtained  an  immrnwe  but  artificial 
MiaMtT,  inajority  by  a  fresh  fusion  of  parties,  and  the  minority 
MML     '    pledged  itself  to  grant  an  indemnity  for  the  extra- 

parliainentary  finanrial  decrees  rendered  necessary  by 
Hungary's  understanding  with  Austria,  as  well  as  to  cease  bom 
obstruction.  As  a  result  of  this  compromise  the  budget  of  1899 
was  passed  in  little  more  than  a  month,  and  the  commercial  and 
tariff  treaty  with  Austria  were  renewed  till  1903.*  But  the 
government  had  to  pay  for  this  complacency  with  a  so-called 
"  pactum,"  which  bound  its  hands  in  several  directions,  much  to 
the  profit  of  the  opposition  during  the  "  pure  "  elections  of  X90Z. 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  diet,  Count  Albert  Apponyi 

was  elected  speaker,  and  the  minority  seemed  deposed 

to  let  the  government  try  to  govern.    But  the  proposed 

raising  of  the  contingent  of  recruits  by  15,000  men 
(Oct.  190a)  once  more  brought  up  the  question  of  the  cotnmon 
army,  the  parliament  refusing  to  pass  the  bill,  except  in  return 
for  the  introduction  of  the  Hungarian  national  flag  into  the 
Hungarian  regiments  and  the  substitution  of  Magyar  for  German 
in  the  words  of  command.  The  king  refusing  to  yield  an  inch  of 
his  rights  under  clause  ii.  of  Law  XH.  of  the  Compromise  of  1867, 
the  opposition  once  more  took  to  obstruction,  and  on  the  xst  of 
May  1903  Sz^ll  was  forced  to  resign. 

Every  one  now  looked  to  the  crown  to  extract  the  nation 
from  an  ex4eXf  or  extra-constitutional  situation,  but  when  the 
g^^  king,  passing  over  the  ordinary  party-leaders,  appointed 

Ktmm'  AS  premier  Count  K&roly  Khuen-Hed£rv&ry,  who  had 
iMirviry  made  himself  impossible  as  ban  of  Croatia,  there  was 

general  amazement  and  indignation.    The  fact  was  that 

the  king,  weary  of  the  tactics  of  a  minority  which  for 
years  haa  terrorized  every  majority  and  prevented  the  government 
from  exercising  its  proper  constitutional  functions,  had  resolved 

to  show  the  Magyars  that  he  was  prepared  to  rule  unconstitu-  ^  ^  

.  .  1  ^^^  Magyar  was  not,  any  more  tlian  Cerman,  the  laogusfle  of 
/  '  The  AustTun  court  resented  especiaWy  tVit  decree  ^ira^xaxBAXt^V  tbaxc*)  HMT^oman  regiments,  consisting  as  these  did  naiuy  of 
aadoaal  mournins  for  Louis  Kossuth,  tbou^  no  tmaMiucx  ^iaa\^o^ni!tt^N>As3(A>%ee^«»&C(nA.ta.   In  renating  the  Magyar  word  of 

'JSuUequently  extended  tiU  1907.  ^  Ua«%x\«d««i^S>D^.iii«Y»«,i>««i..»«^  53^.  ^  P4 
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tionally  rather  than  imperil  the  stability  of  the  Dual  Mooav^ 
by  allowing  any  tampering  with  the  joint  army.  In  an  ordinance 
on  the  army  word  of  conunand,  promulgated  on  the  x6th  of 
September,  he  reaflirmed  the  inalienable  character  of  the  powea 
of  the  crown  over  the  joint  army  and  the  necessity  for  maintaimng 
German  as  the  common  military  language.  Thiswasfidbwedby 
the  fall  of  Khuen-Heddrv&xy  (September  39),  and  a  qnaxzci 
d  0iiSrance  between  crown  and  parliament  seemed  nnavoidabk. 
The  Liberal  party,  however,  realized  the  abyia  towards  wUd 
they  were  hurrying  the  country,  and  united  their  efforts  to  oooe 
to  a  constitutional  understanding  with  the  king.  The  pfofaka 
was  to  keep  the  army  an  Hungarian  army  witlunit  infringing  of 
the  prerogative  of  Uie  king  as  commander-in-chief,  for,  in- 
constitutional  as  the  new  ordinance  might  be,  it  could  not 
constitutionally  be  set  aside  without  the  royal  aasmt.  The  king 
met  them  half  way  by  inviting  the  majority  to  appoint  a  ooo- 
mittee  to  settle  the  army  question  provisionally,  and  a  oommittee 
was  formed,  which  included  Szfil,  Aj^Kmyi,  Count  Istvin  Tla 
and  other  experienced  statesmou 

A  progranmie  approved  of  by  all  the  members  of  the 
mittee  was  drawn  up,  and  on  the  3rd  of  November  1905,  Cooat 
Istv&n  Tlsza  was  appointed  minister  president  to 
carry  it  out.  Thus,  out  of  Teq>ect  for  the  wishes  of 
the  nation,  the  king  had  voluntarily  thrown  open  to 
public  discussion  the  hitherto  strictly  dosed  and 
jealously  guarded  domain  of  the  army.  Tisza,  a  statfsman  of 
singular  probity  and  tenacity,  seemed  to  be  the  one  pcnoa 
capable  of  carrying  out  the  programme  id  the  king  and  the 
majority.  The  irreconcilable  minority,  recognising  this,  a- 
hausted  all  the  resources  of  '*  technical  obstruction  "  in  order  to 
reduce  the  government  to  impotence,  a  task  made  easy  by  the 
absurd  standing-rules  of  the  House  which  exiabfcd  any  sio^ 
member  to  block  a  measure.  These  tactics  soon  rendocd 
legislation  impossible,  and  a  modification  of  the  rule  of  prucedaie 
became  absolutely  necessary  if  any  business  at  all  was  to  be  done. 
The  Modification  of  th^  Standing-orders  Bifl 
accordin^y  introduced  by  the  deputy  G4bor 
(Nov.  x8,  X904);  but  the  opposition,  to  which  the 
National  party  had  attached  itself,  denounced  it  as  "  a 
gagging  order  **  inspired  at  Vienna,  and  shouted  it  dom  so 
vehemently  that  no  debate  could  be  held;  whereopcn  the 
president  declared  the  bill  carried  and  adjourned  tlie  House  t2 
the  X3th  of  December  1904.  This  was  at  once  fk^wed  by  sa 
anti-ministerial  fusion  of  the  extremists  of  aU  parties, 
including  seceders  &om  the  govenmoent  (known  as  the  Pj^^y, 
Constitutional  party) ;  and  when  the  diet  reassembled,  ma^- 
the  opposition  broke  into  the  House  by  force  and 
wrecked  all  the  furniture,  so  that  a  session  was  phyakaSy 
impossible  (Jan.  $,  1905).  Tisxa  now  appealed  to  the  ooontxy, 
but  was  utterly  defeated.  The  opposition  thereupon  proceeded 
to  annul  the  Lex  Daniel  (April  7)  and  stubbornly  to  damoor  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Magyar  word  of  command  in  the  Hungsrisa 
part  of  the  common  army.  To  this  demand  the  king  ss 
stubbornly  refused  to  accede;'  and  as  the  result  of  the  ooa- 
sequent  dead-lock,  Tisza,  ^o  had  courageously  continued  ia 
office  at  the  king's  request,  after  every  other  leading  pohtkisa 
had  refused  to  form  a  ministry,  was  .finally  ^wnWaH  00  the 
X7th  of  June.  (R.  N.  B.;  W.  A.  P.) 

Long  negotiations  between  the  crown  and  the  leaders  of 
the  CMlition  having  failed  to  give  any  promise  of  a  wudm 
titendi,  the  king-emperor .  at  hut  detenniited  to  appoui  sa 

'  *  The  question  involves  rather  complex  issoes.  i^jart  tram  dK 
question  of  constitutional  ririit,  the  Magyars  objected  to  Gcnnaa 
as  the  medium  of  military  education  as  mcreasing  the  difiodty  d 
magyarizing  the  subordinate  races  of  Hungary  (see  KmakhmO 
HugesstHt  u.  396).  On  the  other  hand  the  Austrians  nouitcd  ost 
that  not  only  would  failure  to  understand  each  others  language 
cause  fatal  confusion  on  a  battlefield,  but  also  tend  to  diaioftcgrate 
the  forces  even  in  peace  time.    They  alao  laid  atzeaa  00  the  fact 
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eztra-paiiiamentary  ministry,  and  on  the  aist  of  June  Baron 
Fej^n^Uy,  an  officer  in  the  royal  bodyguard,  was  nominated 
minister  president  with  a  cabinet  consisting  of  little- 
aH^ru!^  known  permanent  officials.  Instead  of  presenting  the 
MMt''  usual  programme,  the  new  premier  read  to  the  parlia- 
ment a  royal  autograph  letter  stating  the  reasons  which 
had  actuated  the  king  in  taking  this  course,  and  giving  as  the 
task  of  the  new  ministry  the  continuance  of  negotiations  with  the 
Coalition  on  the  basis  of  the  exclusion  of  the  language  question. 
The  parliament  was  at  the  same  time  prorogued.  A  period 
followed  of  arbitrary  government  on  the  one  hand  and  of  stubborn 
passive  resistance  on  the  other.  Three  times  the  parliament 
was  again  prorogued — from  the  15th  of  September  to  the  loth 
of  October,  from  this  date  to  the  19th  of  December,  and  from 
this  yet  again  to  the  ist  of  March  1906 — in  spite  of  the  protests 
of  both  Houses.  To  the  repressive  measures  of  the  government — 
press  censorship,  curtailment  of  the  right  of  public  meeting, 
dismissal  of  recalcitrant  officials,  and  dragooning  of  disaffected 
county  assemblies  and  municipalities — the  Magyar  nation 
opposed  a  sturdy  refusal  to  pay  taxes,  to  supply  recruits  or  to 
carry  on  the  machinery  of  administration. 

Had  this  attitude  represented  the  temper  of  the  whole 
Hungarian  people,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  crown 
to  have  coped  with  it.  But  the  Coalition  represented,  in  fact, 
not  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  only  a  small  dominant  minority,^ 
and  for  years  past  this  minority  had  neglected  the  social  and 
economic  needs  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the  eager,  pursuit 
of  party  advantage  and  the  effort  to  impose,  by  coercion  and 
corruption  failing  other  means,  the  Magyar  language  and  Magyar 
culture  on  the  non- Magyar  races.  In  this  supreme  crisis,  then, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  masses  listened  with  sullen  indifference 
to  the  fiery  eloquence  of  the  Coalition  leaders.  Moreover,  by 
refusing  the  royal  terms,  the  Coalition  had  forced  the  crown  into 
an  alliance  with  the  extreme  democratic  elements  in  the  state. 
Universal  suffrage  had  already  been  adopted  in  the  Cis-leithan 
half  of  the  monarchy;  it  was  an  obvious  policy  to  propose  it 
for  Hungary  also,  and  thus,  by  an  appeal  to  the  non-Magyar 
K,iatitfy»g  majority,  to  reduce  the  irreconcilable  Magyar  minority 
Umhmra^  to  reason.  Universal  suffrage,  then,  was  the  first  and 
most  important  of  the  proposals  put  forward  by  Mr 
Joszef  Krist6ffy,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  in  the 
programme  issued  by  him  on  the  26th  of  November  1905. 
Other  proposals  were:  the  maintenance  of  the  system  of 
the  joint  army  as  established  in  1867,  but  with  the-  con- 
cession that  all  Hungarian  recruits  were  to  receive  their 
education  in  Magyar;  the  maintenance  till  1917  of  the  actual 
customs  convention  with  Austria;  a  reform  of  the  land  laws, 
with  a  view  to  assisting  the  poorer  proprietors;  complete 
religious  equality;  universal  and  compulsory  primary  education. 
The  issue  of  a  programme'so  liberal,  and  notably  the  inclusion 
in  it  of  the  idea  of  universal  suffrage,  entirely  checkmated  the 
opposition  parties.  Their  official  organs,  indeed,  continued 
to  fulminate  against  the  "  unconstitutional "  government,  but 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  programme  had  been  received 
in  the  country  showed  the  Coalition  leaders  the  danger  of  their 
position,  and  henceforth,  though  they  continued  their  denuncia- 
tions of  Austria,  they  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  the 
king-emperor,  in  order,  by  coming  to  terms  with  him,  to  ward 
off  the  fatal  consequences  of  Krist6ffy's  proposals. 

On  the  19th  of  February  1906  the  parliament  was  dissolved, 
without  writs  being  issued  for  a  new  election,  a  fact  accepted 
by  the  country  with  an  equanimity  highly  disconcerting 
Coamiom    ^Q  patriots.    Meanwhile  the  negotiations  continued, 
so  secretly  that  when,  on  the  9th  of  April,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Coalition  cabinet'  under  Dr  Sand6r  Wekerle 
was  announced,  the  world  was  taken  completely  by  surprise. 

*0f  the  16,000.000  inhabitants  of  Hungary  barely  a  half  were 
Ma^ar;  and  the  franchise  was  possessed  by  only  800,000,  of  whom 
the  Magyars  formed  the  overwhelming  majority. 

'The  cabinet  consisted  of  Dr  WekcHe  (premier  and  finance). 
Ferencs  Kossuth  (commerce),  Count  Gyula  Andr&ssy  (interior). 
Count  Albert  Apponvi  (education),  Dav&nyi  (agriculture),  Pol6nyi 
(justice)  and  Count  Aladir  Zichy  (court). 


MlaMry, 


The  agreement  with  the  crown  which  had  made  this  connt 
possible  included  the  postponement  of  the  military  questions 
that  had  evoked  the  crisis,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  principle 
of  Universal  Suffrage  by  the  Coalition  leaders,  who  announced 
that  their  main  tasks  would  be  to  repair  the  mischief  wrought 
by  the  "-unconstitutional " .  Fej£rviry  cabinet,  and  then  to 
introduce  a  measure  of  franchise  reform  so  wide  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  whole  people  on  the 
questions  at  issue  between  themselves  and  the  crown.*  In  the 
general  elections  that  followed  the  Liberal  party  was  practically 
wiped  out,  its  leader,  Count  Istv&n  Tisza,  retiring  into  private  life. 

For  two  years  and  a  half  the  Coalition  ministry  continued  in 
office  without  showing  any  signs  that  they  intended  to  carry  out 
the  most  important  item  of  their  programme.  The^^^j,^, 
old  abuses  continued:  the  mtizzling  of  the  press  in  the  uaiven*! 
interests  of  Magyar  nationalism,  the  imprisonment  ^^v^f^v 
of  non-Magyar  deputies  for  "incitement  against'"* 
Magyar  nationality,"  the  persecution  of  Socialists  and  of  the 
subordinate  4-aces.  That  this  condition  of  things  could  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  was,  indeed,  recognized  by  all  parties;  the 
fundamental  difference,  of  opinion  was  as  to  the  method  by 
which  it  was  to  be  ended.  The  dominant  Magyar  parties  were 
committed  to  the  principle  of  franchise  reform;  but  they  were 
determined  that  this  reform  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  not 
to  imperil  their  own  hegemony.  What  this  would  mean  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr  Kristdffy  in  an  address  delivered  at  Budapest 
on  the  X4th  of  March  1907.  "  If  the  work  of  social  reform,"  he 
said,  "  is  scamped  by  a  measure  calculated  to  falsify  the  essence 
of  reform,  the  struggle  will  be  continued  in  the  Chamber  until  full 
electoral  liberty  is  attained.  Till  then  there  can  be  no  social 
peace  in  Hungary."  *  The  postponement  of  the  question  was, 
indeed,  already  producing  ugly  symptoms  of  popular  indignation. 
On  the  zoth  of  October  1907  there  was  a  great  and  orderly  demon- 
stration at  Budapest,  organized  by  the  socialists,  in  favour  of 
refonn.  About  zoo,ooo  people  assembled,  and  a  deputation 
handed  to  Mr  Justh,  the  president  of  the  Chamber,  a  monster 
petition  in  favour  of  tmiversal  suffrage.  The  reception  it  met 
with  was  not  calculated  to  encourage  constitutional  methods. 
The  Socialist  deputy,  Mr  Mezdffy,  who  wished  to  move  an 
interpellation  on  the  question,  was  howled  down  by  the  Inde- 
pendents with  shouts  of  "  Away  with  him!  Down  with  him!"* 
Four  days  later^  in  answer  to  a  question  by  the  same  deputy, 
Count  Andr&ssy  said  that  the  Franchise  Bill  would  be  introduced 
shortly,  but  that  it  would  be  of  such  a  nature  that  "  the  Magyar 
State  idea  would  remain  intact  and  suffer  no  diminution."* 
Yet  more  than  a  year  was  to  pass  before  the  promised  bill  was 
introduced,  and  meanwhile  the  feeling  in  the  country  had 
grown  more  intense,  culminating  in  serious  riots  at  Budapest 
on  the  Z3th  of  March  1908. 

At  last  (November  11,  1908)  Count  Andr&ssy  introduced  the 
long-promised  bill.  How  far  it  was  from  satisfying  the  demands 
of  the  Hungarian  peoples  was  at  once  apparent.  It  granted 
manhood  suffrage,  it  is  true,  but  hedged  with  so  many  qualifying 
conditions  and  complicated  with  so  elaborate  a  system  of  plural 
voting  as  to  make  its  effect  nugatory.  Every  male  Hungarian 
citizen,  able  to  read  and  write,  was  to  receive  the  vote  at  the 
beginning  of  his  twenty-fifth  year,  subject  to  a  residential 
qualification  of  twelve  months.  Illiterate  citizens  were  to  choose 
one  elector  for  every  ten  of  their  number.  All  electors  not  having 
the  qualifications  for  the  plural  franchise  were  to  have  one  vote. 
Electors  who,  e.g.,  had  passed  four  standards  of  a  secondary 
school,  or  paid  z6i.  8d.  in  direct  taxation,  were  to  have  two 
votes.  Electors  who  had  passed  five  standards,  or  who  paid 
£4,  3s.  4d.  in  direct  taxes,  were  to  have  three  votes.  Voting 
was  to  be  public,  as  before,  on  the  ground,  according  to  the 
Preamble,  that  "  the  secret  ballot  protects  electors  in  dependent 
positions  only  in  so  far  as  they  break  their  promises  under  the 
veil  of  secrecy." 

It  was  at  once  seen  that  this  elaborate  scheme  was  intended 


'  Seton-Watson,  Racial  Problems,  p.  194. 
*  The  Times ^  March  i\y  v^cvi. 


*  Ibid.  Ocvo>oct  \\ » \<yyi . 
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to  preserve  "  the  Magyar  State  idea  intact."  Its  result,  had 
it  passed,  would  have  been  to  strengthen  the  representation 
of  the  Magyar  and  German  elements,  to  reduce  that  of  the 
Slovaks,  and  almost  to  destroy  that  of  .the  Rumans  and  other 
non-Magyar  races  whose  educational  status  was  low.*  On  the 
other  hand,  accordmg  to  the  Neue  Freie  Presses  it  would  have 
increased  the  number  of  electors  from  some  million  odd.  to 
3,6oo,oco,  and  the  number  of  votes  to  4,000,000;  incidentally 
it  would  have  largely  increased  the  working-class  representation. 
This  proposal  was  at  once  recognized  by  public  opinion — to 
use  the  language  of  thi;  Journal  <Us  Dibais  (May  21,  1909) — as 
"  an  instrument  of  domination  "  rather  than  as  an  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  compact  under  which  the  Coalition 
government  had  been  summoned  to  power.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
simply  a  reactionary  or  undemocratic  measure;  it  was,  as 
The  Times  correspondent  pointed  out,  '*  a  measure  sui  generis, 
designed  to  defeat  the  objects  of  the  imiversal  suffrage  movement 
that  compelled  the  Coalition  to  take  office  in  April  1906,  and 
framed  in  accordance  with  Magyar  heeds  as  understood  by  one 
of  the  foremost  Magyar  noblemen."  Under  this  bill  culture 
was  to  be  the  gate*to  a  share  in  political  power,  and  in  Hungary 
culture  must  necessarily  be  Magyar. 

Plainly,  this  bill  was  not  destined  to  settle  the  Hungarian 
problem,  and  other  questions  soon  arose  which  showed  that  the 
crisis,  so  far  from  being  near  a  settlement,  was  destined 
TbtreHMlB   iQ  b«x)me  more  acute  than  ever.    In  December  1908 
mo,  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Coalition  Ministry  was  falling  to 

pieces.  Those  ministers  who  belonged  to  the  con- 
stitutional and  popular  parties,  i.e.  the  Liberals  and  Clericab, 
desired  to  maintain  the  compact  with  the  crown;  their  col- 
leagues of  the  Independence  party  were  eager  to  advance  the 
cause  they  have  at  heart  by  pressing  on  the  question  of  a  separate 
Hungarian  bank.  So  early  as  March  1908  Mr  Hallo  had  laid  a 
formal  proposal  before  the  House  that  the  charter  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  bank,  which  ^ai\  to  expire  on  the  31st  of  December 
19 10,  should  not  be  renewed;  that  negotiations  should 
be  opened  with  the  Austrian  government  with  a  view 
to  a  convention  between  the  banks  of  Austria  and 
ifry***  Hungary;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  these  negotiations 
failing,  an  entirely  sei>arate  Hungarian  bank  should  be 
established.  The  Balkan  crisis  threw  this  question  into  the 
background  during  the  winter;  but,  with  the  settlement  of 
the  international  questions  raised  by  the  annexation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  it  once  more  came  to  the  front.  The  ministry 
was  divided  on  the  issue,  Count  Andr&ssy  opposing  and  Mr 
Ferencz  Kossuth  supporting  the  proposal  for  a  separate  bank. 
Finally,  the  prime  minister,  Dr  Wckerle,  mainly  owing  to  the 
pressure  put  upon  him  by  Mr  Justh,  the  president  of  the  Chamber, 
yielded  to  the  importunity  of  the  Independence  party,  and, 
in  the  name  of  the  Hungarian  government,  laid  the  prop(»als  for 
a  separate  bank  before  the  king-emperor  and  the  Austrian 
goverimient. 

The  result  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  conference  at 
Vienna  revealed  the  irreconcilable  difference  within  the  ministry; 
but  it  revealed  also  something  more — ^the  determination  of 
the  emperor  Francis  Joseph,  if  pressed  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
patience,  to  apix'al  again  to  the  non-Magyar  Hungarians  against 
the  Magyar  chauvinists.  He  admitted  that  under  the  Com- 
promise of  1867  Hungary  might  have  a  separate  bank,  while 
urging  the  expediency  of  such  an  arrangement  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  international  position  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
But  he  pointed  out  also  that  the  question  of  a  separate  bank 
did  not  actually  figure  in  the  act  of  1867,  and  that  it  could  not 
be  introduced  into  it,  more  especially  since  the  capital  article  of 
the  ministerial  programme,  i.e.  electoral  reform,  uhis  not  realized, 
nor  near  being  realized.  On  the  27ih  of  April,  in  consequence  of 
this  rebufif,  Dr  Wckerle  tendered  his  resignation,  but  consented  to 
hold  office  pending  the  completion  of  the  difficult  task  of  forming 
another  government. 
This  task  was  destined  to  prove  one  ol  a\mc»\.  \Tv^Mv^T^ble 


constitutional,  the  natural  coune  would  have  been  for  the 
to  have  sent  for  Mr  Kossuth,  who  oommanded  the  stroogest 
party  in  the  parliament,  and  to  have  entrusted  him  with  the 
formation  of  a  government.  But  the  issues  involved  affeaed 
the  stability  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  and  its  position  in  Europe; 
and  neither  the  king-emperor  nor  his  Austrian  advisers,  their 
position  strengthened  by  the  success  of  Baron  Aehrenthal's 
diplomatic  victory  in  the  Balkans,  were  prepared  to  make  any 
substantial  concessions  to  the  party  of  Independence.  In  these 
circumstances  the  king  sent  for  Dr  L&szl6  Lukacs,  once  finance 
minister  in  the  Fej^rv&ry  cabinet,  whose  task  was,  acting  as  a 
komo  regius  apart  from  parties,  to  construct  a  government  out 
of  any  elements  that  might  be  persuaded  to  co-operate  with  him. 
But  Lukacs  had  no  choice  but  to  apply  in  the  first  instance  to 
Mr  Kossuth  and  his  friends,  and  these,  suspecting  an  intention  of 
crushing  their  party  by  entrapping  them  into  unpopular  engage* 
ments,  rejected  his  overtures.  Nothing  now  remained  but  for 
the  king  to  request  Dr  Wekerle  to  remain  "  for  the  present  ** 
in  office  with  his  colleagues,  thus  postponing  the  settlement  of  the 
crisis  Guly  •4). 

This  procrastinating  policy  played  into  the  bands  ol  the 
extremists;  for  supplies  had  not  been  voted,  and  the  question 
of  the  credits  for  the  expenditure  incurred  in  connexion  with  the 
annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  increasingly  ursent, 
placed  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Magyars,  and 
made  it  certain  that  in  the  autumn  the  crisis  would  assume  an 
even  more  acute  form.  By  the  middle  of  September  affairs 
had  again  reached  an  impasse.  On  the  i4tli  Dr  Wekeiie, 
at  the  ministerial  conference  assembled  at  Vienna  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  estimates  to  be  Uiid  before  the  delegatioitt, 
announced  that'  the  dissensions  among  his  colleagues  made  the 
continuance  of  the  Coalition  government  impossible.  Tl» 
burning  points  of  controversy  were  the  nuigyarization  of  the 
Hungarian  regiments  and  the  question  of  the  separate  state 
bank.  On  the  first  of  these  Wekerle,  Andr&ssy  and  Appooyi 
were  prepared  to  accept  moderate  concessions;  as  to  the  second, 
they  were  opposed  to  the  question  being  raised  at  alL  Kossuth 
and  Justh,  on  the  other  hand,  competitors  for  the  leadership 
of  the  Independence  party,  declared  themselves  not  prepared  to 
accept  anything  short  of  the  full  rights  of  the  Magyars  in  those 
matters.  The  matter  was  urgent;  for  parliament  was  to  meet 
on  the  28th,  and  it  was  important  that  a  new  cabinet,  acceptable 
to  it,  should  be  appointed  before  that  date,  or  that  the  House 
should  be  prorogued  pending  such  appointment;  otherwise 
the  delegations  would  be  postponed  and  no  credits  would  be 
voted  for  the  cost  of  the  new  Austro-Hungarian  *'  Dreadnoughts  " 
and  of  the  annexation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  In  the  event, 
neither  of  these  courses  proved  possible,  and  on  the  28th  Dr 
Wekerle  once  more  announced  his  resignation  to  the  parliament. 

The  prime  minister  was  not,  however,  as  yet  to  be  relieved 
of  an  impossible  responsibility.  After  a  period  of  wavering 
Mr  Kossuth  had  consented  to  shelve  for  the  time  the  question 
of  the  sei>arate  bank,  and  on  the  strength  of  this  Dr  Wekerle 
advised  the  crown  to  entrust  to  him  the  formation  of  a  govern- 
ment. The  position  thus  created  raised  a  twofold  questk>n: 
Would  the  crown  accept?  In  that  event,  would  he  be  able  to 
carry  his  party  with  him  in  support  of  his  modified  programme? 
The  answer  to  the  first  question,  in  effect,  depended  on  that 
given  by  events  to  the  second;  and  this  was  not  long  in  declaring 
itself.  The  plan,  concerted  by  Kossuth  and  Apponyi,  with  the 
approval  of  Baron  Aehrenthal,  was  to  carry  on  a  modified 
coalition  government  with  the  aid  of  the  Andr&ssy  Liberals,  the 
National  party,  the  Clerical  People's  party '  and  the  Independence 
party,  on  a  basis  of  suffrage  reform  with  plural  franchise,  the 

*The  People's  party  first  emeii^  during  the  elections  of  1896, 
when  it  contested  08  seats.  Its  object  was  to  resist  the  anti-clerical 
tendencies  of  the  Liberals,  and  for  this  purpose  it  appealed  to  the 
"  nationalities "  against  the  dominant  Magyar  (xirties,  the  due 
enforcement  of  the  Law  of  Equal  Rights  <m  Nationalities  (186S) 
forming  a  main  item  of  its  programme.  Its  leader.  Count  2^cby. 
\tv «.  v^KecVv  o(  |an.  I,  1897,  declared  it  to  be  ncittiM*  national,  nor 


-„«  „   r  ""^.""^"  r  S     jV  \  V.  •   rrrAV^^^^^J'^^^^  i*«-  »•  »^7.  declared  it  to  be  neither  national,  nor 

Qimculty.    Had  the  issues  involved  been  puteVy  Yvun^axvwi  wva  W^>acx^\,tvwOvT\a9:\MwVi^»^^Kw*\^  SeeSctoo-Watsocb 
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prolongation  of  the  charter  of  the  joint  bank,  and  certain  con- 
cessions to  Magyar  demands  in  the  matter  of  the  army.  It  was 
■oon  clear,  however,  that  in  this  Kossuth  would  not  carry  his 
party  with  him.  A  trial  of  strength  took  place  between  him 
and  Mr  de  Justh,  the  champion  of  the  extreme  demands  in  the 
matter  of  Hungarian  financial  and  economic  autonomy;  on  the 
7th  of  November  rival  banquets  were  held,  one  at  Mako,  Justh's 
constituency,  over  which  he  presided,  one  at  Budapest  with 
Kossuth  in  the  chair;  the  attendance  at  each  foreshadowed  the 
outcome  of  the  general  meeting  of  the  party  held  at  Budapest 
on  the  nth,  when  Kossuth  found  himself  in  a  minority  of  46. 
The  Independence  party  was  now  split  into  two  groups:  the 
"  Independence  and  1848  party,"  and  the  "  Independence,  1848 
and  Kossutli  party." 

On  the  X2th  Mr  de  Justh  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Lower 
House  and  sought  re-election,  so  as  to  test  the  reUtive  strength 
of  parties.  He  was  defeated  by  a  combination  of  the  Kossuthists, 
Andrissy  Liberals  and  Clerical  People's  party,  the  30  Croatian 
deputies,  whose  vote  might  have  turned  the  election,  abstaining 
on  Dr  Wekerle  promising  them  to  deliver  Croatia  from  the 
oppressive  rule  of  the  ban,  Baron  Ranch.  A  majority  was  thus 
secured  for  the  Kossuthist  programme  of  compromise,  but  a 
majority  so  obviously  precarious  that  the  king-emperor,  in- 
fluenced also — it  was  rumoured — by  the  views  of  the  heir- 
apparent,  in  an  interview  with  Count  Andr&ssy  and  Mr  Kossuth 
on  the  15th,  refused  to  make  any  concessions  to  the  Magyar 
national  demands.  Hereupon  Kossuth  publicly  declared  (Nov. 
33)  to  a  deputation  of  his  constituents  from  Czegied  that  he 
himself  was  in  favour  of  an  independent  bank,  but  that  the  king 
opposed  it,  and  that  in  the  event  of  no  concessions  being  made 
he  would  join  the  opposition. 

How  desperate  the  situation  had  now  become  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that  on  the  37th  the  king  sent  for  Count  Tisza,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  very  Coalition  ministry  which  had  been 
formed  to  overthrow  him.  This  also  proved  abortive,  and 
affairs  rapidly  tended  to  revert  to  the  ex-4ex  situation.  On  the 
33rd  of  December  Dr  Lukacs  was  again  sent  for.  On  the  previous 
day  the  Hungarian  parliament  had  adopted  a  proposal  in  favour 
of  an  address  to  the  crown  asking  for  a  separate  state  bank. 
Against  this  Dr  Wekerle  had  protested,  as  opposed  to  general 
Hungarian  opinion  and  ruinous  to  the  national  credit,  pointing 
out  that  whenever  it  was  a  question  of  raising  a  loan,  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  financial  community  between  Hungary  and  Austria 
was  always  postulated  as  a  preliminary  condition.  Point  was 
given  to  this  argument  by  the  fact  that  the  premier  had  just 
concluded  the  preliminaries  for  the  negotiation  of  a  loan  of 
£20,000,000  in  France,  and  that  the  money — which  could  not 
be  raised  in  the  Austrian  market,  already  glutted  with  Hungarian 
securities — was  urgently  needed  to  pay  for  the  Hungarian  share 
in  the  expenses  of  the  annexation  policy,  for  public  works 
(notably  the  new  railway  scheme),  and  for  the  redemption  in 
jQio  of  treasury  bonds.  It  was  hoped  that,  in  the  circumstances, 
Dr  Lukacs,  a  financier  of  experience,  might  be  able  to  come  to 
terms  with  Mr  de  Justh,  on  the  basis  of  dropping  the  bank 
question  for  the  time,  or,  faih'ng  that,  to  patch  together  out  of 
the  rival  parties  some  sort  of  a  working  majority. 

On  the  28th  the  Hungarian  parliament  adjourned  sine  die, 
pending  the  settlement  of  the  crisis,  without  having  voted  the 
estimates  for  1910,  and  without  there  being  any  prospect  of  a 
meeting  of  the  delegations.  On  the  two  following  days  Dr 
Lukacs  and  Mr  de  Justh  had  audiences  of  the  king,  but  without 
result;  and  on  the  31st  Hungary  once  more  entered  on  a  period 
of  extra-constitutional  government. 

After  much  negotiation  a  new  cabinet  was  finally  constituted 
on  the  17th  of  January  1910.  At  its  head  was  Count  Khucn 
Kbmm  Hed6rv&ry,  who  in  addition  to  the  premiership,  was 
Htd^rrity  minister  of  the  interior,  minister  for  Croatia,  and 
Oov0rmm  minister  in  waiting  on  the  crown.  Other  ministers 
mtaU  ^gj,g  ^jj,  K^roiy  d^  Hieronymi  (commerce),  Dr  Lukacs 
(finance),  Ferencz  de  Szekely  (justice,  education,  public  worship), 
B£la  Serenyi  (agriculture)  and  General  Hazay  (national  defence). 
The  two  main  items  in  the  published  programme  of  the  new 


government  were  the  introduction  of  universal  suffrage  and— 
even  more  revolutionary  from  the  Magyar  point  of  view — the 
substitution  of  state-appointed  for  elected  officials  in  the  counties. 
The  real  programme  was  to  secure,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  a 
majority  at  the  polls.  Meanwhile,  the  immediate  necessities  of 
the  government  were  provided  for  by  the  issue  through  Messrs 
Rothschild  of  £3,000,000  fresh  treasury  bills.  These  were  to  be 
redeemed  in  December  19 10,  together  with  the  £9,000,000  worth 
issued  in  1909,  out  of  the  £30,000,000  loan  agreed  on  in  principle 
with  the  French  government;  but  in  view  of  the  opposition  io 
Paris  to  the  idea  of  advancing  money  to  a  member  of  the  Triple 
AUiance,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  loan  would  ever  be  floated. 
The  overwhelming  victory  of  the  government  in  June  at  the 
polls  produced  a  lull  in  a  crisis  which  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  had  threatened  the  stability  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  and  the 
peace  of  Europe;  but,  ia  view  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
victory  had  been  won,  not  the  most  sanguine  could  assert 
that  the  crisis  was  overpassed.  Its  deep  underlying  causes 
can  only  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the  whole  of  Hungarian 
history.  It  is  easy  to  denounce  the  dominant  Magyar 
classes  as  a  selfish  oligarchy,  and  to  criticize  the  methods 
by  which  they  have  sought  to  maintain  their  power.  But 
a  nation  that  for  a  thousand  3rear8  had  maintained  its  in- 
dividuality in  the  midst  of  hostile  and  rival  races  could  not 
be  expected  to  allow  itself  without  a  struggle  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  force  of  mere  numbers,  and  the  less  so  if  it  were 
justified  in  its  claim  that  it  stood  for  a  higher  ideal  of  culture 
and  civilization.  The  Magyars  had  certainly  done  much  to 
justify  their  claim  to  a  spedal  measure  of  enlightenment.  In 
their  efforts  to  establish  Hungarian  independence  on  the  firm 
basis  of  national  efficiency  they  had  succeeded  in  changing  their 
country  from  one  of  very  backward  economic  conditions  into 
one  which  promised  to  be  in  a  position  to  hold  its  own  on  equal 
terms  with  any  in  the  world.  (W.  A.  P.) 

Bibliography.— (a)  Soureet.  The  earliest  important  collection 
of  sources  of  Hungarian  history  was  Tohann  Georg  Schrandhicr't 
Scriptores  rerum  Huniaricarum  (4th  ed.,  Vienna,  1 766-1 768).  The 
Codix  diplomaticus  of  GyOrsry  rej^  (40  vols.,  Buda,  1839-1844). 
though  tull  of  errors,  remains  an  inexhaustible  storehouse  of 
materials.  In  1849  Stephen  Ladislaus  Endlicher  (1804-18^9), 
better  known  as  a  botanist  than  as  a  historian,  published  a  collection 
of  documents.  Return  huntaricarum  monumenta  Arpadiana.  This 
w&^  followed  by  Gustav  Wenzel's  Codex  di^lomatuus  arpadianus 
eontinuens  (i3  vols.,  Pest,  1857)  and  A.  Thctner's  Vet.  monumenta 
hist.  Jlunganam  sacram  iUustrantia  (3  vols.,  Rome,  1859,  &cX 
Later  collections  are  Documents  of  the  Angevin  Period,  ed.  by  G. 
Wenzel  and  Imre  Nagy  (8  vols.,  ib.  1874-1876);  Diplomatic  Ruords 
of  the  Time  of  King  Matthias  (Mag.  and  Lat.),  ed.  by  Ivan  Nagy 
(ib.  1875-1878);  National  Documents  (Mag.  and  Lat.),  ed.  by 
F4rkas  Dcdk  and  others  (Pest,  1878-1891);  Monumenta  Vaticana 
historiam  regni  Ilungariae  iUustrantia  (8  vols.,  Budapest,  1885- 
l8<)i),  a  valuable  collection  of  materials  from  the  Vatican  archives, 
edited  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hungarian  bishops;  Principai 
Sources  for  the  Magyar  Conquest  (Mag.),  by  Gyula  Paulcr  and  S&ndor 
Szil4g)d  (ib.  1900).  Numerous  documents  have  also  been  issued  in 
the  various  publications  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  and  the  Hun- 
garian Historical  Society.     Of  these  the  most  important  is  the 


Monumenta  Hungariae  Hisiorica,  published  by  the  Academy.  This 
falls  into  three  main  groups:  DiPlomata  (30  vols.);  Scriptores 
(40  vols.);  Monumenta  Comttialia  (records  of  the  Hungarian  and 
Transylvantan  diets,  13  vols,  and  31  vols.).  With  these  are  as* 
sociated  the  Turkish-Hungarian  Records  (9  vols.).  Turkish  Historians 
(3  vols.  pubd.).  and  the  Archives  of  the  Hungarian  subordinate 
countries  (3  vols.  pubd.). 

On  the  sources  see  Hcndrik  Marczali.  Ungams  CeschichtsqueUen 
im  Zeilalter  des  Arpdden  (Berlin,  1883);  Kaindl.  Sludien  tu  den 
ungarischen  CeschichtsqueUen  (Vienna,  1894-1903):  and,  for  a 
general  appreciation.  Mangold,  Pragmatic  History  of  the  Hungarians 
(in  Mag.,  kih  ed.,  Budapest,  1907). 

(b)  Works:  The  mooern  literature  of  Hungary  is  very  rich  in 
historical  monographs,  of  which  a  long  list  will  be  found  in  the  Subject 
Index  of  the  London  Library.  Here  it  is  only  possible  to  give  some 
of  the  more  important  general  histories,  together  with  such  special 
works  as  are  most  readily  accessible  to  English  readers.  Of  the 
earlier  Hungarian  historians  two  are  still  of  some  value:  Katona, 
Hist,  critica  regum  Hungariae  (43  vols..  Pest,  1 779-1810),  and  Pray, 
Annates  regum  Hungariae  (5  vols.,  Vienna,  1 764-1 770).  Of  modem 
histories  written  in  Mag\'ar  the  most  imposing  is  the  History  of  the 
Hungarian  Nation  (10  vols.,  Budapest,  1K98).  issued  to  commemorate 
the  celebration  of  the  millennium  of  the  foundaiuotvc^\^«.xc««c«:dw\* 
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Fw  worfcl  on  •pcdll  pwiod'  ■«  "he  Itplrttt  •rttlia  Dn  the 
geoeially,  kc  the  bibliosi?phy  to  the  uticte  Austua-Huncahv. 

in.      LufGUACE 

Tlie  Migyac  or  Hunjariin  language  belgngl  to  the  Darthcrn 
01  Finno-UgriF  {q.v.)  diviaisn  ol  lh<  Unl-AlUic  family,  uid 
form],  along  nilb  Oillak  and  Vo^l,  the  Ugric  branch  of  (hat 
divtsian.  The  affinity  eiiiting  between  the  Magyar  ud  the 
Finnic  languages,  Ent  noticed  by  John  Amoi  Comenius 
(Komeniky)  in  the  middle  o(  iht  17th  cenlury,'  ud  later  by 
Olav  Rudbecli,'  Leibnili,'  Strahlenbcrg,*  Eccard,  Sajnovici,' 
and  others,  wasprovtd  "  grammatically  "by  Samuel  Gyarmathi 
in  his  work  entitled  Aginiliii  titipiae  Hvniariiat  cum  iinfuii 

The  Uralian  travels  of  Anthony  Reguly  (1843-1S4S),  »nd  (he 
philological  labouts  of  Paul  Hunlatvy  and  Joseph  Budenl, 
may  be  said  to  have  esiabli shed  it,  and  no  doubt  has  been  Ihiowo 
on  it  by  lecent  research,  though  most  auihoiities  regard  the 
Magyars  as  of  miicd  origin  physically  and  combining  Turkish 
with  FinnD-Ugric  elemenls. 
Alihougli  far  ncaily  a  thousand  yean  eiUbliilied  in  Europe  and 


word  to  which  [hey  are  aopendnl— Ihe  former  btiiil  repreKDle 
hv  1.  a.  S.  6.  U,  the  latter  by  a,  H.  n.  i,  u.  if;  the  »und>  I,  >.  1  ai 

a]  in  (he  L^tin  al[^bel-   5  ii  pronouncec 
i  ol  tjmplei  boina  repretented  Ijy  n.    Cc 

ish  fi:  CI  «  En^Hh  A:  dt  »  Engtiih  J: 

Among  the  strilong  peculiaritiei  of  the  unguage 
indeBmte  forms  3  the  active  verb.  t.f.  Ul„m. 
lis.  "  him,"  "  her,"  "  1 " 

ihe  insertion  ol  the .. 

ntlal  tyllablcs  after  the  root  of  the 


ited 


i.'iSto*." 


'-hi  b«i> 


*;  mrtfft,  "  he  bats  1 


I.  pp.  80-87  (Dudapcil.  1B77). 


'Hunfaliy,  p.  gl. 
'  Drmimilnilxi!  Idiama  Vntucnm  < 
Hgen  und  Tyroau,  1770). 


Uitatfandis 


IV. 


tC.El.) 


The  Calbolic  ecdesiailic*  who  sellled  in  Hungary  during  ik 
tib  ctntuiy,  and  wbo  found  their  way  into  the  chid  oSca  it 
ic  state,  were  mainly  iniirumenial  in  csubltshiDs  Lalia  ai  tbe 
ledomininl  language  of  the  court,  the  higher  ichools  aad 
ublic  worship,  and  of  eventually  introducing  it  into  the  admini- 
raiion.  Having  thus  becotne  Ifae  looguc  of  the  educated 
ud  privileged  claim,  Latin  continued  to  RKHKi(iDlize  tbe  chid 
tidi  o[  literature  until  the  revival  of  the  native  bofuagc  at 
ie  dote  of  the  iBlb  century. 

Amorun  the  earilnl  Latin  works  that  daim  attcnlioa  are  dir 


laky,'  SilJa  Urdfy  aMdn 
;scribca  tbe  ariy  ages  of 


•See  Count  Ctia  Kuun'i  "  Lett  ere  Unahcresi."  La  Kinia 
vspa,  anno  vi..  vol.  ii.  faic.  y  pp.  S(.lJ6i  (Fknace.  t»7S).  ■ 

■So  al»  llmbor  M  Uauar  frti.  tin..  Pea.  iS6«.  p.  10)). 
An-Yti.  ImiT  and  others  incliM  to  the  belief  that  it  ns  Bfla  L 


■An  »iinplc  of  Ihii  vork,  prsnifd  on  wllum  in  CMlik  kltcr 
(Aufiburg.  14M).  and  fmrncrlybrlanpiiclo  the  library  of  Mltthiu 

Cocvinj..  Icinj  of  Hunpry,  nay  be  iffii  Ir  the  Briiiih  MuiRim.  rcptinlHl.   From  Iheapponnct  of  Ihc  fint  eiunl  printed  Mirymr 

01  the  Ihm  lint- men iidurI  chronicJn  HungiriiD  Iranilaticni  by  — " Z ^1 — 

Charlo  SuM  anporRl  at  Budipnt  in  iS6ci,  iMt  and  iMi.  ■  FinI  nude  known  by  Coloman  Thaiy  (iS;i|  rtum  n  diicovtry  by 

'Both  thii  Jind  the  lai«  nllliou  of  Fnnkfort  (ijai),  Cdngne  MM.  E.  Naty  and  D.  Vi|belyiiii  tbeaichiveioftbeCiKvyiamay. 

(iteoj  aiKl  Pretibura  U744)  are  reprevnled  in  the  Bntiih  Mumin.  in  theOHinty  q(  Ung. 

•The  only  copy  euHinf  »  Ihc  pre«nl  limt  appnn  10  luve  been         •  One  o(  tfie  only  seven  perfect  copiea  aunt  (4  the  Vienna  (1574) 

(nnvTibed  at  the  bMinnini  of  Ihc  IMh  tenlury.    Both  thii  and  the  rdilion  ii  in  the  Britiih  Muicum  libnty. 
ZfilMliScnUlPnyCoikalaRimervedialheNalioulMuatuinal        'A  copy,  with  the  aulotnph  ol  Ihc  editor,  ii  in  the  Bridah 

'Tmi  codex  containa  Rulh,  the  ^eaaer  pntpheti.  and  pan  of  the        'A  copy  it  in  the  Britiih  Mincum  library. 
Apoovpha.    AcconJing  in  Teldy,  il  u  copied  Irom  an  earlier  one  d        •  There  are  two  copia  o(  tliit  edilien  in  the  Bcviiib  U-uKan, 

tbe  i^lh  century.  library. 
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and  tn  uineUinfa  regarded  v 
g  idpcctivcly  the  pngnu  of  tb 
lentucT  "  (1771-1S07)  and  tbe 


M™n.';uiii£^tl' 
^onato'il^ui  Zrinii 

R«™ifi7esr  The 
(dilnJ  by  Bininyi 


!i  munluiji  (KomJroni,  1801),    Bir61i,  moreowr, 

SbCidnl  (l9lo-lSll)  a  tranilalion  of  Viriiri  Aniid  ind  Eiloliui. 
Bar«ii'>  purely  llngiiiuic  worki  the  bnl  knoKii  art  Ki>  Drb^ 
rapliiaiiPtoiodialKomiroa.iaoo),,-\llt\itKiidnISi£ldr{Ki«a. 
i7a»  and  17QJ)  or  "  Smalt  L«icon  "  of  ran;  Hunearian  word..    A.  a 

tif  


tJre  Haly  King  Stephen,     and  piinitd  M  Nurembtti  by  Ann 
Koburgrrin  1484.  ii  loit. 
■S(T  Chit  SdWi  «fi  Jlfiir^  K»«wldr  IBuimtB,  la■R^- 
«/h  £A.  Ar.  BM  I/Hfont  foi  |%79,  Dd.  liL  Ucit  1,  pp-  UVU^ 
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tmamd  into  pooiLir  lonf,  Ai  the  CAriiat  Mityuiier  of  ServUii 
&k«i(,  UiSta  Vitkovia  did  vduable  Kmcc  Not  witboul 
lotnB  to  E^Bfamcn  i>  ibe  ouw  of  Cabtid  DObnald  ((•.).  Ibe 
tnariuor  ii<  Sbubipeui'i  ifatldJt,  Rpraenud  11  Touony 
ia  Ills  An  hittonal  pnem  of  ■  (UHwhat  phikwiplucd  lutun 
wu  piuluccd  la  1811  by  Aadicu  Horvith  under  tbc  title  ol  Zira 
(hUjIuii  (ReminiKem  d  Zirci):  but  hu  Arpii,  in  I)  boolo, 
finuhrd  ia  lHw,  spd  putilivhed  at  PsI  ip  tbe  foUowiiw  ycv,  ii  ■ 
wr^t  ludouTHitc-  Among  other  poeti  of  tbii  perHHTwere  Akit 
SioiinilU&Hy.  Ceone  Gul;  EmU  Buoy,  Joeeph  SiIb,  Ladaliu 
TAth  Mud  Joeeph  KatDU.  luibor  «(  the  much-catolled  hiuoricil 
dnm  Uijt  flji.'  tiirion  Guimici.  the  tniuUtor  of  Theoccilui 
into  Misyu  bcuiwIFrm.  ii  chiefly  noted  for  hie  ptoee  wiitinte  on 
ccctHiuLia]  and  pJukMophical  HibjeclL  Ai  authort  of  tpeciel 
vorki  on  philcaopby,  m  End  Samuel  KMelee,  John  tmre,  Joeeph 
Ruuclb  Daniel  Erovi  and  Paul  Slrviri]  aa  a  theolaiian  and 
Hebnul  John  Somouy;  aa  an  hiRorian  and  philolofiat  Stephen 
Hoiviih,  vho  endeavoured  lo  trace  (he  Matyar  dacest  tron  the 
earliett  hiatoiic  liinei;  a*  writer*  on  juiiiprudence  Alexander  KOvy 
and  Paul  Silemenks.  For  an  aixoiinl  of  the  Uitoian  Ceone  Fejir, 
the  laborioui  compiler  oT  the  Ciitx  Difltmaliai,  aee  FijtiL 
The  edibliihment  of  the  Hungarian  Aeadeny  of  Scieneee*  (ITth 

.  .  tbe  6nt  djhtern  vtan  of  which  rigaulc  eienioaa  were 
**,^  made  aa  ngudi  Elie  literary  UKTintellectaal  Nle  of  the 
?jj*  nation.  The  Language,  nureed  by  theacadenyi  developed 
ff^  rapidly,  and  ihtmed  ita  capacity  for  giviav  swminn  to 
^^  almost  Fvcrr  locm  of  acientiic  knowledge?  By  oAeriiv 
rcwirdi  for  the  bat  original  dramatic  prodiKtioaa.  tbe  acadnny 
provided  that  the  national  theatre  ihotild  not  aaSer  Iron  t  lack 
o(  rlaiHcal  drimaa.  During  the  eailier  part  of  il 
Hungarian  academy  devoted  itaeH  mainly  to  the  aci 
nKniof  thelanguagcand  phllokfical  lei ^    ^' — 

varioua  dcpartmEnte  of  hitlof., _.,. .  . ,  _.  _ 

the  phyiical  HHenoea,  The  encouragement  of  polite  Qtenturc  waa 
more  especially  the  object  oi  the  Kiilaludy  Society,  lovnckd  inlSj^.' 

period  (iSoj-lSjo).  but  after  [he  focmalion  ol  the  academy  and  the 
Kiilaludy  lociely  it  advanced  with  accelerated  apeed  towaidi  the 
point  attained  by  other  rulioni.  Foremoet  amonB  epic  poeti, 
though  not  equally  auccettful  aa  a  dnmaliit,  waa  Mihaly  VOr^^ 
marly  (frV.)p  'ho,  belonging  alaa  to  the  cloae  of  the  laat  period, 
combinea  great  power  of  inuginalion  with  elegance  of  language. 
GencrBlly  Iraa  varied  and  romanlic.  though  eaiicr  in  ityle.  are  ilie 
heroic  n«ma  Anti^'ti  iHWarl  (Baltle  of  Augiburg)  and  Aradi 
piUfi  (Diet  ol  Arad)  oTCtegoryCiucior,  who  wai.  moreover,  very 

for  hii  Kiiri  aata  (Bailie  of  KiefC).  publiihed  at  Pat  in  1834  after 
his  death  tw  Count  EmertcMiki.  IV  laborioua  John  Garay  in  hia 
--■'■■  ic  poet,  tut  hia 


iKJst  and  bi 


r  TpUraj 


>  The  subject  ia  limilai  to  that  of  Griilpaner'a  tragedy,  Ei*  Unm 

'  Il  wat  founded  in  iBij  through  the  generoiity  of  Count  Sitchenyi. 
>ho  devoted  hii  whole  incomelot  one  year  (4o,ooo  florini)  to  the 
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LITGRATURE) 


Iron  Pndueti  of  Hunnn],  b/  AothOBT  Knpdy  tl>77}:  Ifaf 
ymrstit  utrntuiM  jMtujf^aauk  cktmiei  .  .  aurnutiUta 
(Chcinicil  Eumiutioii  of  the  auH  fiDOUi  Tobueo*  o(  Huuuy], 
by  Dl  TtuHDU  KoBiciay  (1B77).  (E.  D.  Bu.) 

Tlie  cumlMC  of  M*gy«r  *titen  lui  ilncc  1880  locreued  to 
ID  extent  hardly  eipccled  by  tbe  nmding  public  in  HuD(U]r 
itKlf.    Id  iSjs  tb««  wcK  only  10  BJagyu  pciiodict] 
publitmtioni;  In   iS8»  we  find  j68;  in  1885   their    ''*|''** 

begiDiiingof  1895  no  fewer  tbui  806  peri«iical  publica- 
tions, written  in  the  Hungarivi  language,  appeared  m  Hun^aiy- 
Since  that  time  [1895)  Ibc  number  oi  periodical  aa  well  aa  of 
Don-peiiodica)  litenuy  warki  hai  been  conitantly  ciiing,  although, 
ai  ia  all  counlrie*  with  >  liteiatUR  of  rather  recent  ori^,  tha 
periodical  publicalioni  are,  in  proportioa  to  the  whole  of  tha 
output,  far  man  nnmennia  than  the  non^xriodka).'  Hi* 
remarkable  increaae  id  the  quantity  of  litetary  work  waa,  m 
the  whole,  accompanied  by  ■  fair  advance  in  literary  quality. 


AnoDf  Hnngarian  noveli  we  may  diktin^lih  four  domtoant 
Ram  or  teadencieL  Tbe  Gnt  i>  npnxenUd  almod  eicluiively  b* 
Maunia  Jtkai  (q».).    To  the  ghool  »  perfectly  rtpreaenled  by 

"Thia  will  appear  even  mon  Mrikine  by  a  conaideraElofl  of  the 
Bumbcr  ol  pefiodkal  publicatiant  publUEed  in  Hungry  in  languacea 
other  than  MaByar.  Thm»  while  of  German  periodicala  apocariDg  ia 
Hunaary  Ihcfcwere  in  1871  only  8].  they  iocreaaed  In  iBSo  Id  114. 
in  leSj  to  141;  and  they  were,  al  the  be|innin(  of  1B9;,  bUI  ill. 

in  flpiie  of  the  conatant  ipread  of  that  pr*— '  " " 

wKirh  has,  lince  1860.  connderabl^  ch~ 
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HUNGER  AND  THIRST— HUNGERFORD  931 

oouBvitivc  Khoat:  ymnpr  criiia.  Uki  B*li  Uilr    Altundw  HUMOERFOtlD.  WALTER  HUMGBRFORD,  Baioh  (d.  1440), 

NtoS;y"i-«;£^;n  .h'^^l^™  S»hJM«  t^l'^IoU^'^.  Engli,h  »ldicr.  belonged  lo  .  Wiltahir,  f.mUy.     Hi.  uVu,. 

£iSrNit»iian^  P.ri«an  «rBik,n.  Sir  Tho.nu  HuTigetford  (d.  1398),  wa.  ipc.ter  ol  the  Houx  of 

F.  Toldv,  A  Matyar  mroarli  iicttlam  KrlftOt  a  IrpitM  i-loUtl  t     i~ .    „j  ;.  .u.  e_. i 11.. : j  ;_  .t ■•. 

jtlaiBnt  (Pol.  iB&t-i86(;  jrd  rd 
■mJaJaHi  fa  hkIi  rlW  laHfiuU  (Debi 
Sivar^nyi,  Uaefltr  iiodalm  ntmrttfn 


o!  puliamcnC  u  holding  the  office.     Wiltci  Hungerford  ibo 
served  u  spetker,  hul  he  is  more  cetebralcd  u  m  warrior  ud 

_ J—    ,  diplonulist,  Hrving  in  the  former  capacity  al  Agincoun  »ni^ 

i/mjar  indalom  W.Wwtt  IP^.tt  in  the  latter  al  the  council  oi  Conilance  and  Ihe  congrm  of 

tjnlcay    A    Woiyor  ..«Wo-i  iji«rj  *™*-    *°  eiKuWr  of  Henry  V.  1  wUl  and  1  member  of  the 

^    '    '"'  )i  J.  Tttf-tKt,  Matyar  iraL  council  under  Henry  VI.,  Hungerford  became  a  baron  in  1436, 


'apar  ii-«i 
ST.   Dai 


(Pnt.   i«54l:  I.   Fcitrici  S  J. 

C^uliiftij  (I  volj.  P«l    iSsfr-iBja:  benefaclions  itiU  eiist  at  Heylejbury,  long  ihe  principal 

ii^^hVjn  "M^a?Li»r.^HiS^  ^<1'"«  "'  ""  f»'^J'- 

Lunfer,.4  Wa™r /r«(iitom/4rU«t/>(  Hungcrford'i  son  Robert  (i,  1100-1459)  wu  also  called  lo 

For  irtormation  as  lo  the  inon  rccc  p»rlian»nt  as  a  baion:  be  w»>  very  wealthy,  both  hb  malhn 

[/■(flrj  (Uipiie,  iSto);  ZbIi  Bcfitl  (od  his  wit(  being  btircHei.   Ulie»veral  other  membcnol  the 

£.!;^fo',:d^p^.'^-8r1-^VjSSh'iit;;4.15:ilS.'S*riJfa  lamilJ^Rpbertwasburiediathe«thedrJl.,S=li.bu^y. 

M«n«i(antHcn«vcbiQgSFlhicald«lionafyor  Hungtrianautlum)-        Robert 'j  »on  and  heir,  Robetl,  Lcrd  Moleyns  and  tlungeilord 

iTodalciK  IttUniti  K&iUnOnyf^  (a  pcnodiai  edited  by  Aron  Siilidy'  (e.  14JO-1464),  married  Eleanor,  d»ughtei  of  Sit  William  dc 

(or  the  hlsiory  of  literature);  Emil  Reich,  UujuariaK  LUaalitri  Mottyns.  and  was  tailed  10  parliament  a$  Lord  de  Moleynt  Id 

(London.  1898).  {£.  Ra.')  ,^j     „j  j,  ,.y,.g^  rtmembered  through   his  dispute  irith 

HUNQBR  and  THIRST.     Tbeie  leroa  are  uMd  to  eipreM  JohnPaslonoverthepossMsionofiheNorfoIkmanorofCieihiDi. 

peculiar  senaaliona  which  are  produced  by  and  give  eipreHion  After  losing  this  caM  he  was  lalitn  prisoner  in  France  in  I4i», 

to  general  wants  of  the  syjlem,  ulislied  respectively  by  Ihe  not  itcuring  bis  release  until  14;^.    During  the  Wars  of  the 

ingolion  of  organic  soUds  containing  substances  capable  of  Roses  he  fought  for  Henry  VI..  with  whom  he  fied  lo  Scotland; 

tctiog  as  food,  and  by  watte  or  liquids  and  solids  conlaining  then  he  was  attainted,  was  taken  prisoner  M  the  battle  of 

water.  Heibam,  and  was  eiecuied  at  Newtasiie  in  May  1464, 

Hinfir  (a  word  common  to  Teutonic  languages)  is  a  peculiarly        His  eldal  son.  Sir  Thomas  Hungerford  (d.  14^),  was  stlaillted 

indefinite  sensation  of  craving  or  want  which  is  ttterred  to  the  and  eiecuted  for  attempting  the  restoralion  of  Henry  VI.; 

Momach,  but  with  which  is  often  combined,  always  indeed  in  its  a  younger  son,  Sir  Walter  Hungerford  (d.  1S16),  wbo  [ought  lor 

Diosiptonounccdslages.ageneralfeelingof  weakncssorfainlness.  Henry  VII.  it  Boswonh,  received  some  ol  the  estates  forfeited 

The  eailiHI  stages  are  unattended  with  suflcring.  and  are  cbarac-  by  his  ancestors.    Sir  Thomas,  who  bad  no  ions,  left  an  only 

teriicd  as  "  appetite  for  food."    Hunger  is  normally  appeased  daughtei  Maty  (d.  c.  tin,).    When  the  allainden  ol  her  fatbei 

by  the  introduction  of  solid  or  semi-solid  nutriment  into  the  and  giandfalber  were  reversed  in  1485  this  lady  became  Baroness 

alomach.and  it  bprobable  that  tbcalmostimmcdiateallcviation  Hungerford  and  Baroness  de  Molcyns;  she  married  into  the 

of  the  sensation  in  tbcsc  circumstances  is  in  part  due  10  a  local  Hastings  faniily  and  was  the  motlier  of  George  Hastings,  iit 

inllucnce.  perhaps  connected  with  a  fr«  gecrclion  of  gastric  earl  of  Huntingdon. 

juice.    Essentially,  however,  the  sensation  of  hunger  is  a  mete        Sir  Waller  Hungerford's  son  Edward  (d.  1511)  was  the  father 

local  eipression  of  a  general  want,  and  this  local  expression  of  Walter.  Lord  Hungerford  of  Heytesbury  (1503-1540),  who 

ceases  when  the  want  is  satisfied,  even  though  no  food  be  inlro-  was  created  a  baron  in  1536,  but  was  attainted  for  his  alleged 

duccd  into  the  stomach,  the  needs  of  [he  economy  being  satisfied  sympathy  with  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace;  he  was  beheaded  on 

by  the  introduction  of  food  thtougb  other  channels,  as,  fof  the  iBth  of  July  1540.  the  same  day  as  his  patron  Thomas 

eiample,  when  food  which  admits  of  being  readily  absorbed  is  Cromwell.    As  his  sons  Sir  Walter  {1533-1506)  and  Sir  Edward 

injected  into  the  large  intestine.  (d.  160;)  both  died  wiihoul  ions  the  eslales  passed  lo  (DOlbci 

Tkiiil  {a  word  of  Teutonic  origin,  Cei.  Oiirii,  Swed.  and  Dan.  branch  of  the  family. 
Mril,  akin  to  the  Lat.  (srrere,  10  parch)  is  a  peculiar  sensation  of        Sir  Edward  Hungerfonl  (1506-1648),  wbo  inherited  (hcestales 

dryness  and  heal  localized  in  Ihe  longue  and  throat.   Although  of  his  kbisman  Sir  Edward  in  1607,  was  Ihe  son  of  Sir  Anlliony 

(birst  may  be  artificially  produced  by  drying,  as  by  the  passage  (i564-i6>;)  and  a  descendant  of  Waller,  Lord  Hungerford. 

of  a  current  of  air  over  Ihe  mucous  mcmbraneof  the  aboveparts,  He  was  a  member  of  both  the  Short  and  Long  ParliaounU  Id 

normally  it  depends  upon  an  impoverishment  of  Ihe  system  in  1640;  during  Ihe  Civil  Wai  he  allached  himself  to  the  parlia- 

witer.     And,  when  this  impoverishment  ceases,  in  whichever  menlaiy  pnriy,  fighting  at  Lansdowne  and  al  Roundway  Down. 

way  this  be  effected.  Ibe  sensation  likewise  ceases.     The  in-  His  hnlf-brolhcr  Anthony  fd.  1657)  was  also  a  member  ol  both 

jeclionol  water  into  the  blood,  the  stomach,  or  the  large  intestine  ihe  Short  and  the  Long  Pacliamenu.  but  was  on  ibe  royalisl 

■ppeasa  thirst,  though  no  fluid  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  side  during  Ihe  wai.     This  Anthony's  son  and  beir  was  Sir 

part  to  which  the  sensation  is  referred.  Edward  Hungerford  (1631-1711),  the  founder  of  Hungerford 

The  sensations  of  hunger  and  thirst  lead  ui,  or  wheD  urgent  market  at  Charing  Cross,  London.   He  was  a  member  of  parlia- 

compel  us.  10  take  food  and  drink  into  Ibe  mouth.  Once  In  the  menl  for  over  forty  years,  hut  was  very  eitiavagani  and  wu 

nwuih,  the  entrance  to  the  ah'mentaty  canal,  the  food  begins  lo  obliged  to  sell  much  oi  his  property;  and  little  is  known  ol  the 

from  it  as  much  as  possible  of  its  nutritive  conslituents.    Food        SeeSirR.C.  Hoare.  ^iiMry  i^f  Vgdem  If^ijlve  (1811-1S44). 
in  the  aliminlary  canal  is,  strictly  speaking,  outside  the  confines        HUNGERFORD,  a  market  town  in  the  Newbury  patlianwDtaiy 

of  the  body:  as  much  so  as  Ihe  fly  grasped  in  the  leaves  of  the  division  of  Berkshire,  England,  eilending  into  Wiltshire,  61  m. 

inscclivorousDigiuaisautsideoftheplant  itself.    The  mechanical  W.  by  S.  of  London  by  the  Great  Weslem  railway.  Pop.  (1901) 

and  chemical  processes  to  which  the  food  is  subjected  have  their  2006.     It  is  beautifully  siiusted  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the 

*cat  and  conditions  outside  Ihe  body  which  it  Is  destined  to  Kennet  at  the  junction  of  tributary  valleys  from  Ihe  south  and 

nourish,  though  unquestionably  Ihe  body  is  no  passive  agent,  and  wulhwest.  the  second  of  which  is  followed  by  Ihe  Bath  road, 

innumerable  glands  come  into  action  lo  supply  the  chemical  in  imponmi  highway  from  London  to  the  west.    The  town, 

agenis  which  dissolve  and  rcnderassiniilable  those  consliluenis  of  which  lies  on  Ihe  Kennel  and  Avon  canal,  has  agricullunl  inde. 

the  food  capable  ol  being  absorbed  into  Ihe  organism,  and  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  LancMiti.  ^pwjc««\  V.  •*«.  ^**'"^^^ 

forming  part  and  parcel  of  its  substance  (see  further  under  m»nM\i\  r,»>i\i,  \wA\i4\t>i  ttmw™.  ^as*--!!^  w*.  ^^*^™yj^ 
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in  the  locality  are  numerous  and  carefully  preserved.  Hunger- 
ford  is  also  a  favourite  hunting  centre.  A  horn  given  to  the  town 
by  John  of  Gaunt  is  preserved  in  the  town  hall,  another  horn 
dating  from  1634  being  used  to  summon  the  manorial  court  of 
twelve  citizens  called  feoflfoes  (the  president  being  called  the 
constable),  at  Hocktide,  the  Tuesday  following  Easter  week. 
In  1774,  when  a  nimiber  of  towns  had  taken  action  against  the 
imposition  of  a  fee  for  the  delivery  of  letters  from  their  local 
post-offices,  Hungerford  was  selected  as  a  typical  case,  and 
was  first  relieved  of  the  imposition. 

HONINGBN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  on  a  branch  of  the  Rhine-Rhone 
canal,  and  3  m.  N.  of  Basel  by  rail.  Pop.  (1905)  3304.  The 
Rhine  is  here  crossed  by  an  iron  railway  bridge.  The  town  boasts 
a  handsome  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  has  manufactures  of 
silk,  watches,  chemicals  and  dgars.  Htiningen  is  an  ancient 
pUce  and  grew  up  round  a  stronghold  placed  to  giiard  the  passage 
of  the  Rhine.  It  was  wrested  from  the  Imperialists  by  the  duke 
of  Lauenburg  in  1634,  and  subsequently  passed  by  purchase 
to  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  It  was  fortified  by  Vauban  {167^ 
x68i)  and  a  bridge  was  built  across  the  Rhine.  The  fortress 
capitulated  to  the  Austrians  on  the  36th  of  August  181 5  and 
the  works  were  shortly  afterwards  dismantled.  In  1871,  the  town 
passed,  with  Alsace-Lorraine,  to  the  German  empire. 

See  Tschamber,  CesckickU  der  Stadt  und  ehemaligm  Festung 
HUningen  (St  Ludwig,  1804);  and  Latniffe,  Huningue  et  BAle 
devant  la  IraiUs  de  1815  (Pans,  1863). 

HUNNERIC  (d.  484),  king  of  the  Vandals,  was  a  son  of  King 
paiseric,  and  was  sent  to  Italy  as  a  hostage  in  435  when  his 
father  made  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  Valentinian  III.  After  his 
return  to  the  Vandal  court  at  Carthage,  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Theodoric  I.,  king  of  the  Visigoths;  but  when  this  princess  was 
suspected  of  attempting  to  poison  her  father-in-law,  she  was 
mutilated  and  was  sent  back  to  Europe.  Hunneric  became  king 
of  the  Vandals  on  his  father's  death  in  477.  Like  Gaiseric  he  was 
an  Arian,  and  his  reign  is  chiefly  memorable  for  his  cruel  perse- 
cution of  members  of  the  orthodox  Christian  Church  in  his 
dominions.  Hunneric's  second  wife  was  Eudocia,  a  daughter 
of  Valentinian  III.  and  his  wife  Eudocia.  (See  Vandals.) 

HUNNIS,  WILLIAM  (d.  1597),  English  musician  and  poet,  was 
as  early  as  1549  in  the  service  of  William  Herbert,  afterwards 
earl  of  Pembroke.  His  friend  Thomas  Newton,  in  a  poem 
prefixed  to  The  Hive  of  Hunnye  (1578),  says: "  In  prime  of  youth 
thy  pleasant  Penne  dcpaincted  Sonets  swecte,"  and  mentions  his 
interludes,  gallant  lays,  rondclcts  and  songs,  explaining  that  it 
was  in  the  winter  of  his  age  that  he  turned  to  sacred  lore  and 
high  philosophy.  In  1550  he  published  Certayne  Psalms  .  .  . 
in  Englishe  nutre^  and  shortly  afterwards  was  made  a  gentleman 
of  the  Chapel  Royal.  At  Mary's  accession  he  retained  his  appoint- 
ment, but  in  1555  he  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  a  party  of  twelve 
conspirators  who  had  determined  to  take  Mary's  life.  Nothing 
came  of  this  plot,  but  shortly  afterwards  he  was  party  to  a 
conspiracy  to  dethrone  Mary  in  favour  of  Elizabeth.  Hunnis, 
having  some  knowledge  of  alchemy,  was  to  go  abroad  to  coin  the 
necessary  gold,  but  this  doubtful  mission  was  exchanged  for  the 
task  of  making  false  keys  to  the  treasury  in  London,  which  he  was 
able  to  do  because  of  his  friendship  with  Nicholas  Brigham,  the 
receiver  of  the  exchequer.  The  conspirators  were,  however, 
betrayed  by  one  of  their  number,  Thomas  Whyte.  Some  of 
them  were  executed,  but  Hunnis  escaped  with  imprisonment. 
The  death  of  Mary  made  him  a  free  man,  and  in  1559  he  married 
Margaret,  Brigham's  widow,  but  she  died  within  the  year,  and 
Hunnis  married  in  1560  the  widow  of  a  grocer.  He  himself 
became  a  grocer  and  freeman  of  the  City  of  London,  and  super- 
visor of  the  Queen's  Gardens  at  Greenwich.  In  1566  he  was 
made  Master  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  No  complete 
piece  of  his  is  extant,  perhaps  because  of  the  rule  that  the  plays 
acted  by  the  Children  should  not  have  been  previously  printed. 
Id  his  kter  years  he  purchased  land  al  BatV\n%,  ILssc*.  W  vVt 


pay  all  I  owe."  In  Harleian  MS.  6403  is  a  story  that  one  of  his 
sons,in  the  capacity  of  page,  drank  the  remainder  of  the  poisoned 
cup  supposed  to  have  been  provided  by  Leicester  for  Walter 
Devereux,  ist  carl  of  Essex,  but  escaped  with  no  injury  beyond 
the  loss  of  hb  hair. 

Hunnb's  extant  works  include  Certayne  Psalms  (1549).  A  HimtnH 
cf  Hunnye  (1578).  Sesen  Sobbes  of  a  sorrovaftd  SouU  for  Sinne  (1583). 
Hunnies  RecreaUons  (1588).  sixteen  poems  in  the  Paradise  ^  Dainty 
Dances  (1576).  and  two  in  England's  IMicon  (1600).  See  Mrs  C 
Carmichacl  Stopcs's  tract  on  Wtliiam  Hunnis,  reprinted  (189a)  from 
the  Jakrbuch  der  deuiscken  Shakespeare  Cestiluhaft. 

HUNS.  Thb  or  some  similar  name  is  given  to  at  least  four 
peoples,  whose  identity  cannot  be  regarded  as  cerUin.  (i)  The 
Huns,  who  invaded  the  East  Roman  empire  from  about  aj>.  37a 
to  453  and  were  most  formidable  under  the  leadership  <rf  AttiU. 
(3)  The  Hungarians  or  Magyars.  The  Magyars  crossed  the 
Carpathians  into  Hungary  in  a.d.  898  and  mingled  with  the 
races  they  found  there.  The  modem  Hungarians  (excluding 
Slavonic  elements)  are  probably  a  mixture  of  these  Magyars  with 
the  remnants  of  older  invaders  such  as  Huns,  Petchcncgs  and 
Kumans.  (3)  The  White  Huns  (AcvNoi  Oinm.  or  EphthaUtes), 
who  troubled  the  Persian  empire  from  about  420  to  557  and  were 
known  to  the  Byzantines.  (4)  The  Hdnas,  who  invaded  India 
during  the  same  period.  There  is  not  much  doubt  that  the 
third  and  fourth  of  these  tribes  are  the  same,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  Magyars  are  descended  from  the  horde  which  seat 
forth  the  Huns  in  the  4th  century,  but  it  is  not  demonstraU& 
Neither  can  it  be  proved  that  the  Huns  and  Magyars  belonged 
either  physically  or  linguistically  to  the  same  section  as  the 
HQnas  and  Ephthalites.  But  the  occurrence  of  the  name  ia 
both  India  and  Europe  is  prima  facie  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
connexion  between  those  who  bore  it,  for,  though  civilized  races 
often  lumped  all  their  barbarian  neighbours  together  under  one 
general  luime,  it  would  seem  that,  when  the  same  name  b  applied 
.independently  to  similar  invaders  in  both  India  and  eastern 
Europe,  the  only  explanation  can  be  that  they  gave  themselves 
that  name,  and  this  fact  probably  indicates  that  they  were 
members  of  the  same  tribe  or  group.  What  we  know  .of  the 
history  and  distribution  of  the  Huns  does  not  conflict  with  this 
idea.  They  appear  in  Europe  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century 
and  the  Ephthalites  and  HAnas  in  western  Asia  about  fifty  years 
later.  It  may  be  supposed  that  some  defeat  in  China  (and  the 
Chinese  were  successful  in  driving  back  the  Hiung-nu  in  the 
ist  century  a.d.)  had  sent  them  westwards  some  time  earlier. 
One  body  remained  in  Transoxiana  and,  after  resting  for  a  time, 
pushed  their  way  through  the  mountains  into  Afghanistan  and 
India,  exactly  as  the  YUe-Chi  had  done  before  them.  Another 
division  pressed  farther  westwards  and  probably  made  its  head- 
quarters near  the  northern  end  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  It  was  from  Here  that  the 
Huns  invaded  Europe,  and  when  their  power  collapsed,  after  the 
death  of  Attila,  many  of  them  may  have  returned  to  their 
original  haunts.  Possibly  the  Bulgarians  and  Khazars  were 
ofi[shoots  of  the  same  horde.  The  Magyars  may  very  well  have 
gradually  spread  first  to  the  Don  and  then  beyond  it,  until  in  the 
9th  century  they  entered  Hungary.  But  this  sketch  of  possible 
migrations  is  largely  conjectural,  and  authorities  are  not  even 
agreed  as  to  the  branch  of  the  Turanians  to  which  the  Huns 
should  be  referred.  The  physical  characteristics  of  these  nomadic 
armies  were  very  variable,  since  they  continually  increased  tbdr 
numbers  by  slaves,  women  and  soldiers  of  fortune  drawn  from 
all  the  surrounding  races.  The  language  of  the  Magyars  is  Finno> 
Ugric  and  most  nearly  allied  to  the  speech  of  the  Ostiaks  now 
found  on  the  east  of  the  Ural,  but  we  have  no  warrant  for  assum- 
ing that  the  Huns,  and  still  less  that  the  Ephthalites  and  H&nas, 
spoke  the  same  language.  Neither  can  we  assume  that  the  Huns 
and  Hdnas  are  the  same  as  the  Hiung-nu  of  the  Chinese.  The 
names  may  be  identical,  but  it  is  not  certain,  for  in  Hun  may 
lurk  some  such  designation  as  the  ten  (Turkish  <m  or  in)  tribes. 
^wV»^  K\ung-nu  seems  to  be  the  name  of  warlike  nomads  in  general. 
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development  atld  diffusion  seem  to  postulate  a  long  period  (for 
the  history  of  the  Finns  shows  that  they  were  not  mobile  like  the 
Turks  and  Mongols),  so  that  the  ancestral  language  from  which 
spring  Finnish  and  Magyar  can  hardly  have  been  brought  across 
Asia  after  the  Christian  era.  The  warlike  and  vigorous  temper 
of  the  Huns  has  led  many  writers  to  regard  them  as  Turks.  The 
Turks  were  perhaps  not  distinguished  by  name  or  institutions 
from  other  tribes  before  the  5th  century,  but  the  Huns  may  have 
been  an  earlier  offshoot  of  the  same  stock.  Ai>art  from  this  the 
Hungarians  may  have  received  an  infusion  of  Turkish  blood  not 
only  from  the  Osmanlis  but  from  the  Kumans  and  other  tribes 
who  settled  in  the  country. 

History. — ^The  authentic  history  of  the  Huns  In  Europe 
practically  begins  about  the  year  a.d.  372,  when  under  a  leader 
named  Balamir  (or,  according  to  some  MSS.,  Balamber)  they 
began  a  westward  movement  from  their  settlements  in  the  steppes 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian.  After  crushing,  or  compelling 
the  alliance  of,  various  nations  unknown  to  fame  (Alpilzuri, 
Alcidzuri,  Himari,  Tuncarsi,  Boisci),  they  at  length  reached  the 
Alani,  a  powerful  nation  which  had  its  seat  between  the  Volga 
and  the  Don;  these  also,  after  a  struggle,  they  defeated  and 
finally  enlisted  in  their  service.  They  then  proceeded,  in  374, 
to  invade  the  empire  of  the  Ostrogoths  (Greutungi),  ruled  over 
by  the  aged  Ermanaric,  or  Hermanric,  who  died  (perhaps  by 
his  own  hand)  while  the  critical  attack  was  still  impending. 
Under  his  son  Hunimund  a  section  of  his  subjects  promptly 
made  a  humiliating  peace;  under  Withemir  (Winithar),  however, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  larger  part  of  his  dominions,  an  armed 
resistance  was  organized;  but  it  resulted  only  in  repeated 
defeat,  and  finally  in  the  death  of  the  king.  The  representatives 
of  his  son  Witheric  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  by  accepting  the 
condition  of  vassalage.  Balamir  now  directed  his  victorious 
arms  still  farther  westward  against  that  portion  of  the  Visigothic 
nation  (or  Tervingi)  which  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
Athanaric.  The  latter  entrenched  himself  on  the  frontier  which 
had  separated  him  from  the  Ostrogoths,  behind  the  "  Greutung- 
rampart  "  and  the  Dniester;  but  he  was  surprised  by  the  enemy, 
who  forded  the  river  in  the  night,  fell  suddenly  upon  his  camp, 
and  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  position.  Athanaric  next 
attempted  to  establish  himself  in  the  territory  between  the 
Pruth  and  the  Danube,  and  with  this  object  set  about  heightening 
the  old  Roman  wall  which  Trajan  had  erected  in  north-eastern 
Dacia;  before  his  fortifications,  however,  were  complete,  the 
Huns  were  again  upon  him,  and  without  a  battle  he  was  forced 
to  retreat  to  the  Danube.  The  remainder  of  the  Visigoths, 
under  Alavivus  and  Friligcm,  now  began  to  seek,  and  ultimately 
were  successful  in  obtaining  (376),  the  permission  of  the  emperor 
Valens  to  settle  in  Thrace;  Athanaric  meanwhile  took  rcfu'ge 
in  Transylvania,  thus  abandoning  the  field  without  any  serious 
struggle  to  the  irresistible  Huns.  For  more  than  fifty  years  the 
Roman  world  was  undisturbed  by  any  aggressive  act  on  the  part 
of  the  new  invaders,  who  contented  themselves  with  over- 
powering various  tribes  which  lived  to  the  north  of  the  Danube. 
In  some  instances,  in  fact,  the  Huns  lent  their  aid  to  the  Romans 
against  third  parties;  thus  in  404-405  certain  Hunnic  tribes, 
under  a  chief  or  king  named  Uldin,  assisted  Honorius  in  the 
struggle  with  Radagaisus  (Ratigar)  and  his  Ostrogoths,  and 
took  a  promment  part  in  the  decisive  battle  fought  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Florence.  Once  indeed,  in  409,  they  are  said 
to  have  crossed  the  Danube  and  invaded  Bulgaria  under  perhaps 
the  same  chief  (Uldin),  but  extensive  desertions  soon  compelled 
a    retreat. 

About  the  year  432  a  Hunnic  king,  Ruas  or  Rugulas,  made 
himself  of  such  importance  that  he  received  from  Theodosius  II. 
an  annual  stipend  or  tribute  of  350  pounds  of  gold  (£14,000), 
along  with  the  rank  of  Roman  general.  Quarrels  soon  arose, 
partly  out  of  the  circumstance  that  the  Romans  had  sought  to 
make  alliances  with  certain  Danubian  tribes  which  Ruas  chose 
to  regard  as  properly  subject  to  himself,  partly  also  because 
some  of  the  undoubted  su 
on  Roman  territory;  and 
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of  dispute,  was  preparing  to  send  off  a  special  embassy  when 
tidings  arrived  that  Ruas  was  dead  and  that  he  had  been 
succeeded  in  his  kingdom  by  Attila  and  Bleda,  the  two  sons  of 
his  brother  Mundzuk  (433).  Shortly  afterwards  the  treaty  of 
Margus  (not  far  from  the  modern  Belgrade),  where  both  sides 
negotiated  on  horseback,  was  ratified.  By  its  stipulations  the 
yearly  stipendium  or  tribute  payable  to  Attila  by  the  Romans 
was  doubled;  the  fugitives  were  to  be  surrendered,  or  a  fine 
of  £8  to  be  paid  for  each  of  those  who  should  be  missing;  free 
markets,  open  to  Hun  and  Roman  alike,  were  to  be  instituted; 
and  any  tribe  with  which  Attila  might  be  at  any  time  at  war 
was  thereby  to  be  held  as  excluded  from  alliance  with  Rome. 
For  eight  years  afterwards  there  was  peace  so  far  as  the  Romans 
were  concerned;  and  it  was  probably  during  this  period  that  the 
Huns  proceeded  to  the  extensive  conquests  to  which  the  con- 
temporary historian  Priscus  so  vaguely  alludes  in  the  words: 
"  He  (Attila)  has  made  the  whole  of  Scythia  his  own,  he  has 
laid  the  Roman  empire  under  tribute,  and  he  thinks  of  renewing 
his  attacks  upon  Persia.  The  road  to  that  eastern  kingdom 
is  not  untrodden  by  the  Huns;  already  they  have  marched 
fifteen  days  from  a  certain  lake,  and  have  ravaged  Media." 
They  also  appear  before  the  end  of  this  interval  to  have  pushed 
westward  as  far  as  to  the  Rhone,  and  to  have  come  into 
conflict  with  the  Burgundians.  Overt  acts  of  hostility,  how- 
ever, occurred  against  the  Eastern  empire  when  the  town  of 
Margus  (by  the  treachery  of  its  bishop)  was  seized  and  sacked 
(441),  and  against  the  Western  when  Sirmium  was  invested  and 
taken. 

In  445  Bleda  died,  and  two  years  afterwards  Attila,  now  sole 
ruler,  undertook  one  of  his  most  Important  expeditions  against 
the  Eastern  empire;  on  this  occasion  he  pushed  southwards 
as  far  as  Thermopylae,  Gallipoli  and  the  walls  of  Constantinople; 
peace  was  cheaply  purchased  by  tripling  the  yearly  tribute 
(which  accordingly  now  stood  at  2100  pounds  of  gold,  or  £84,000 
sterling)  and  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  indemnity.  In  448 
again  occurred  various  diplomatic  negotiations,  and  especially 
the  embassy  of  Maximinus,  of  which  many  curious  details  have 
been  recorded  by  Priscus  his  companion.  Then  followed,  in  451, 
that  westward  movement  across  the  Rhine  which  was  only 
arrested  at  last,  with  terrible  slaughter,  on  the  Catalaum'an  plains 
(according  to  common  belief,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modern  Ch&lons,  but  more  probably  at  a  point  some  50  m.  to 
the  south-east,  near  Mery-sur-Seine).  The  following  year  (452), 
that  of  the  Italian  campaign,  was  marked  by  such  events  as  the 
sack  of  Aquileia,  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  Venetia,  and 
finally,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mindo,  that  historical  interview  with 
Pope  Leo  I.  which  resulted  in  the  return  of  Attila  to  Pannonia, 
where  in  453  he  died  (see  Aitila).  Almost  immediately  after- 
wards the  empire  he  had  amassed  rather  than  consolidated  fell 
to  pieces.  His  too  numerous  sons  began  to  quarrel  about  their 
inheritance,  while  Ardaric,  the  king  of  the  Gepidae,  was  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  general  revolt  of  the  dependent  nations. 
The  inevitable  stru^le  came  to  a  crisis  near  the  river  Netad  in 
Pannonia,  in  a  battle  in  which  30,000  of  the  Huns  and  their 
confederates,  including  Ellak,  Attila's  eldest  son,  were  slain. 
The  nation,  thus  broken,  rapidly  dispersed,  exactly  as  the  White 
Huns  did  after  a  similar  defeat  about  a  hundred  years  later. 
One  horde  settled  under  Roman  protection  in  Little  Scythia 
(the  Dobrudzha),  others  In  Dacia  Ripensis  (on  the  confines  o£ 
Servia  and  Bulgaria)  or  on  the  southern  borders  of  Pannonia. 
Many,  however,  appear  to  have  returned  to  what  is  now  South 
Russia,  and  may  perhaps  have  taken  part  in  the  ethnical  com- 
binations which  produced  the  Bulgarians. 

The  chief  original  authorities  are  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  Priscus, 
Jordanes,  Procopius,  Sidonius  ApoIIinaris  and  Menandcr  Protector. 
See  also  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire ',  J.  B.  Bury, 
History  of  the  Later  Roman  Empire  (1889);  H.  H.  Howorth,  History 
of  the  Mongols  (1876-1888);  J.  Hod^kin,  Italy  and  her  Invaders 
(1892);  and  articles  in  the  Revue  orientale  pour  les  itudes  Oural' 
altaiques.    For_the  Chinese  sources  sec  E.  H.  Parker,  ^4  Tlumsand 
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livisned  bonoun  upon  him,  tlthougb  be  did  not  Blmyi  airy 
out  her  wiitan.  In  1583  be  became  lonl  cfaunbeilun.  but  he 
did  not  nlinquisb  ha  post  ■[  Berwick.  Hunsdon  wu  one  oF  the 
commissiDnen  appointed  to  li>  Muy  queen  of  Scot!;  >llei 
Micy'i  eiecuiion  he  vent  on  ■  miuioD  to  Jamei  VI.  of  Scotland, 
■nd  nhf  a  the  Spanish  Aimada  mi  expected  be  commanded  tbe 
queen'i  bodyguard.  He  died  in  London,  at  Somenet  Houie, 
on  the  13rd  of  July  ij!r6. 

Hi>  eldest  wn,  Ceobce  (1547-1603),  md  Baion  Hunadon,  wai 
a  mernbeF  of  parliament,  a  diplomatiit.  a  widier  and  lord 
chatDbeilaio.  He  was  also  capisin-general  of  the  Ue  of  Wight 
dgiing  the  lime  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  faiothec  John  (d.  1617].  In  161S  John's  son  Henry,  4lh 
Buon  Hunsdon,  hfii  aeaied  eiil  of  Dover.  This  title  tiecame 
id  ear),  John,  in  1677,  and  a  like 


late  be 


athet 


iy  of  Hunsdon 


HeSlbbi 


Elizabeth,  daughter  oI  Sir 
e  ol  the  ind  Lord  Hunsdon, 
:i  kinsman,  the  poet  Spenser; 


John  Spencer  of  Althorp, 

il  celelH-atcd  as  the  patrom 

and  either  this  lady  or  faer  daughtc 

ol  tbe  Tnttiit  0/  iforuK  (1613). 

The  1st  lord's  youngest  son,  RobWT  Carev  (t.  i $60-1639),  was 
for  a  long  lime  a  member  (^  the  English  parliament.  He  was 
frequently  employed  on  the  Scotlidi  iMtders;  be  announced  the 
death  ol  Elizabeth  10  Junes  VL  of '  Scotland;  and  he  wai 
created  eail  ol  Monmouth  in  1616.    He  wrote  some  bteresling 

<i;96-i66i],  is  known  as  a  translator  of  various  French  and 
Ilalim  books.    The  title  of  earl  of  Monmouth  became  extinct 

HUHSTAHTOH  fcommonly  pronounced  Hunston],  a  leaude 
resort  in  the  north-western  pailiamentary  division  of  Norfolk, 
England,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Wash,  1 1 3  m.  N.  by  E.  from 
London  by  the  Great  Eastern  railway.  Pop.  of  urban  district 
ol  New  HunsUnlon  <i«oi)  184}.  The  new  waleiing-place  is 
about  I  m.  from  tbe  old  village.  It  has  ■  good  beacb,  a  golf 
course  and  a  pier.  The  parish  church  of  St  Mary  is  a  iae 
Decorated  building,  containing  monuments  of  the  L'Estrangc 
family,  whose  rnamion,  Hunstanton  Hall,  is  a  picturesque  Tudor 

home  (1871)  com  me  morales  the  recovery  from  iUnesi  of  King 
Edward  VII.  when  Prince  of  Wales.  At  Biancasler,  6  m.  E., 
there  is  a  Roman  fort  which  formed  part  of  the  deieoces  of 
the  Liliu  Saicnkun  (4lh  (xntury  nn.) 

UUHT.  ALFRED  WILUAM  (iSjo-iS^e),  English  painter, 
son  of  Andrew  Hunt,  a  landscape  painter,  was  born  at  Liverpool 
in  1S30,  He  began  to  paint  while  at  the  Liverpwl  Collefpale 
School;  ■    ■         
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u  1^54,  and  Ihencelorward  cegularty  contributed  landscapes 
in  aU  and  walcr^olour  10  the  London  and  provincial  ethibitions. 
la  1S61  he  married,  gave  up  his  FellowiViip,  »nA  '»» >:\MVtd 
<n  Aisocatt  ol  ihe  Royal  Society  ol  PainVeti  iu'Wiwi-C.qW 
iweiving  full  membership  three  years  lalei.  His  woA  a  *^v 
gi^abtd  nuioty  by  iu  eiquisilc  quaUUf  add  a  P"*^'^'™^ 
rfWmwpiere.   Hnat  dkd  oa  3rd  Maj  JB9«>.  Wts  K- "« ■  «■- 


Margaret  Raine)  wrote  levenl  wcrki  d  fiction;  and  one 
ec  daughters,  Violet  Hunt,  is  well  known  at  a  novelist, 
v    Fn^erick    Wrdmunt.  "  Allred     Hunt,"    Uaraiv    if   AH 
,.  BuriirjtDn  Fi'ne  An.  l^ub  (18,7). 

UNT.  HENRT  (i773->S35).  English  polilidan,  commonly 
si  "  Orator  Hunt,"  was  bom  at  Widdington  Farm,  Upavoo, 
jhire,  on  Ihe  6th  of  November  177J,  While  loUowing  the 
iiion  of  a  laimer  be  made  tbe  acquaintance  of  John  Htnie 
ke.  with  whose  advanced  views  he  soon  began  to  sympalkiie^ 
he  general  election  of  1B06  he  came  to  the  front  in  Wihshin; 
lOon  associated  himsell  with  William  Cobbetl,  and  in  1811 
ras  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Bristol.  He  was  one  ol  the 
Jceta  at  the  meeting  held  in  Spa  Fields.  London,  in  Novemha 
t;  in  iSiS  he  tried  in  vain  to  become  member  of  ["■<'■-■"' 
Westminster,  and  in  iSh>  lor  Preston.  In  August  iti^ 
It  presided  over  the  great  meeting  in  St  Feter'i  Fidd, 
xbetler,  which  developed  into  a  riot  and  was  called  ik 
iterloa  maiucrt. "  He  was  arrested  and  was  tried  la 
4»racy,  being  sentenced  to  imprisotmicnl  f«  two  yean  and 
lU.  ia  August  1830  be  was  elected  member  of  pariiamnl 
Preston,  but  he  lost  bis  seal  in  1S33.  While  in  parliamcDl 
II  presented  a  petition  in  favour  oJ  women'i  ri^ts,  pmbahly 
£iil  of  Ibis  kind,  and  be  moved  for  a  repeal  of  the  com  Ian. 
liedon  the  ijthoJ  February  1B3J.  During  his  imprisoamoit 
It  wrote  his  If  esnri  which  were  publisbed  in  rSio. 
K  R.  Huiih,  IMi  0}  HioU  (1836);  and  S.  Bamfeid,  FsButiii 
Jft  III  a  Kaiical  If  ail  td..  1893). 

UHT,  HEHBT  JACKUH  (1B19-18S9),  Ameriom  addia, 
bom  in  Detnll,  Michigan,  on  tJie  141b  ol  September  ili», 
graduated  at  the  U.S.  military  aaderay  in  iSjg.  He 
ed  in  the  Mexican  War  under  Scott,  and  wu  breveted  fM 
utry  at  Contreru  and  Churubusco  and  at  Cha^niltepec.  He 


His 


-usted  with  the  revision  of  light  artillery  drill  and  taoicl. 
took  pan  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  in  1S61,  and  tcua 
rwards  became  chief  of  artillery  in  tbe  Washington  defends. 
1  cobnel  on  the  staff  of  General  M'Gellan  he  organised  and 
ned  tbe  artillery  reserve  of  tbe  Army  of  the  Potomac 
oughoul  the  Civi]  War  he  contributed  more  than  any  oScif 
he  effective  employment  of  the  artillery  anu.  With  Ihe 
llery  reserve  he  rendered  the  greatest  aasislance  at  Ik 
Je  of  Malvem  Hill,  and  soon  afterwards  he  bccanu  chief  ef 
llery  in  the  Army  of  Ihe  Potomac.  On  tlie  day  alter  ihc 
le  of  South  Mountain  lie  was  made  brigadier-geMnl  ol 
mCeera.  At  Ihe  Antielam,  Fredericksburg  and  CbaoceDorv 
!,  he  rendered  further  good  service,  and  at  Cetlysboig  his 
diing  of  the  artillery  was  con^cuous  in  the  rcpubc  d 
Lett's  charge,  and  be  was  rewarded  with  the  brevet  of  coknd 
lerved  in  Virginia  to  the  end  of  the  wu.  attaining  Ihe  bcenct 
ts  of  major-general  of  volunteers  and  brigadier-genenl  d 
liars,  wiien  the  U.S.  army  was  leorganiied  in  1S66  he 
ime  colonel  of  the  jth  artillery  and  president  ol  the  permanetit 
llery  Board.  He  held  various  commands  until  iSSj,  when  be 
-ed  to  become  governor  of  Ihe  Soldiers'  Home,  Washiogtoa. 
:.  He  died  on  Ihe  infaof  February  1SS9.  He  was  Ihe 
lor  of  /njifutliMi  far  Fidd  Artillery  (i860),  and  of  papas 
;ctLysburg  in  tbe  "  Battles  and  Leaders  "  series, 
is  faiDtber,  Lewis  Cass  HuHT<igi4-i886),  served  throagboot 
Civil  War  In  the  infantry  arm.  becoming  brigadiei-geoenl  of 
inteeri  in  1S61,  and  brevet  brigadier-general  U.S.A.  in  1865. 
UNT.  JAMBS  HENRY  LEIGH  (t784-i8s«).  En^ish  essayitt 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  bora  at  Southgale,  Middlcset, 
Ihe  iQth  of  October  17S4.  His  father.  Ihe  son  of  a  West 
ian  clergyman,  had  teltied  as  a  lawyer  in  Philadelphii.  and 
mother  was  the  daughter  ol  a  merchant  then.  Hiving 
iraced  Ihe  byalist  side,  Leigh  Hum's  father  was  compcOed 
Iy  to  England,  where  he  took  orders,  and  acquired  some 

^^  ^'^SE  c&  t:^nJ^rA,  \a  vS.  vh  v^AiA  \b  ^^  ^^Km  ^^^^h 
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Henry  Leigh,  after  whom  Leigh  'Hunt  was  called.  The  boy 
was  educated  at  Christ's  Hospital,  of  which  school  he  has  left 
a  lively  account  in  his  autobiography.  As  a  boy  at  school  he 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Gray  and  Collins,  writing  many  verses 
in  imitation  of  them.  An  impediment  in  his  speech,  afterwards 
removed,  prevented  his  being  sent  to  the  university.  **  For 
some  time  after  I  left  school,"  he  says,  "  I  did  nothing  but  visit 
my  school-fellows,  haunt  the  book-stalls  and  write  verses." 
These  latter  were  published  in  1801  under  the  title  of  Juvenilia, 
and  contributed  to  introduce  him  into  literary  and  theatrical 
society.  He  began  to  write  for  the  newspapers,  and  published 
in  1807  a  volume  of  theatrical  criticisms,  and  a  series  of  Classic 
Tales  with  critical  essays  on  the  authors. 

In  1808  he  quitted  the  War  Office,  where  he  had  for  some  time 
been  a  clerk,  to  become  editor  of  the  Examiner  newspaper,  a 
speculation  of  his  brother  John.  The  new  journal  with  which 
Leigh  Hunt  was  connected  for  thirteen  3rears  soon  acquired  a 
high  reputation.  It  was  perhaps  the  only  rewspaper  of  the  time 
which  owed  no  allegiance  to  any  political  party,  but  assailed 
whatever  seemed  amiss,  "  from  a  principle  of  taste,"  as  Keats 
happily  expressed  it.  The  taste  of  the  attack  itself,  indeed, 
was  not  always  unexceptionable;  and  one  upon  the  Prince 
Regent,  the  chief  sting  of  which  lay  in  its  substantial  truth, 
occasioned  (1813)  a  prosecution  and  a  sentence  of  two  years' 
imprisonment  for  each  of  the  brothers.  The  effect  was  to  give 
a  political  direction  to  what  should  have  been  the  career  of  a 
man  of  letters.  But  the  cheerfulness  and  gaiety  with  which 
Leigh  Hunt  bore  his  imprisonment  attracted  general  attention 
and  sympathy,  and  brought  him  visits  from  Byron,  Moore, 
Brougham  and  others,  whose  acquaintance  exerted  much 
influence  on  his  future  destiny. 

In  1810-1811  he  edited  for  his  brother  John  a  quarterly 
magazine,  the  Reflector,  for  which  he  wrote  "  The  Feast  of  the 
Poets."  a  satire  which  gave  offence  to  many  contemporary  poets, 
and  particularly  offended  William  Gifford  of  the  Quarterly. 
The  essays  afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  the  Round 
Table  (2  vols.,  1816-1817),  conjointly  with  William  Hazlitt, 
appeared  in  the  Examiner.  In  1816  he  made  a  permanent 
mark  in  English  literature  by  the  publication  of  his  Story  of 
Rimini.  There  is*  perhaps  no  other  instance  of  a  poem  short  of 
the  highest  excellence  having  produced  so  important  and  durable 
an  effect  in  modifying  the  accepted  standards  of  literary  com- 
position. The  secret  of  Hunt's  success  consists  less  in  superiority 
of  genius  than  of  taste.  His  refined  critical  perception  had 
detected  the  superiority  of  Chaucer's  versification,  as  adapted  to 
the  present  state  of  the  language  by  Dryden,  over  the  sententious 
epigrammatic  couplet  of  Pope  which  had  superseded  it.  By  a 
simple  return  to  the  old  manner  he  effected  for  English  poetry 
in  the  comparatively  restricted  domain  of  metrical  art  what 
Wordsworth  had  already  effected  in  the  domain  of  nature;  hb 
is  an  achievement  of  the  same  class,  though  not  of  the  same 
calibre.  His  poem  is  also  a  triumph  in  the  art  of  poetical  narra- 
tive, abounds  with  verbal  felidlies,  and  is  pervaded  throughout 
by  a  free,  cheerful  and  animated  spirit,  notwithstanding  the 
tragic  nature  of  the  subject.  It  has  been  remarked  that  it  does 
not  contain  one  hackneyed  or  conventional  rhyme.  But  the 
writer's  occa^onal  flippancy  and  familiarity,  not  seldom  degen- 
erating into  the  ludicrous,  made  him  a  mark  for  ridicule  and 
parody  on  the  part  of  his  opponents,  whose  animosity,  however, 
was  rather  political  than  literary. 

In  1 818  appeared  a  collection  of  poems  entitled  Foliage, 
followed  in  18 19  by  Hero  and  Leander,  and  Bacchus  and  Ariadne. 
In  the  same  year  he  reprinted  these  two  works  with  The  Story  of 
Rimini  and  The  Descent  of  Liberty  with  the  title  of  Poetical 
Works,  and  started  the  Indicator,  in  which  some  of  his  best  work 
appeared.  Both  Keats  and  Shelley  belonged  to  the  drcle 
gathered  around  him  at  Hampstead.  which  also  included  William 
Hazlitt,  Charles  Lamb,  Bryan  Procter,  Benjamin  Haydon, 
Cowden  Clarke,  C.  W.  Dilke,  Walter  Coulson,'  John  Hamilton 

^ '  Walter  Coulson  (1794? — i86o).  lawyer  and  journalist,  was  at  one 
time  anruinuensis  to  Jeremy  Bentham.  and  became  in  1833  editor  o( 
the  Clobe. 


\ 


Reynolds,'  and  in  general  almost  all  the  risipg  young  men  of 
letters  of  liberal  sympathies.  He  had  now  for  some  years  been 
married  to  Marianne  Kent,  who  seems  to  have  been  sincerely 
attached  to  him,  but  was  not  in  every  respect  a  desirable  partner. 
His  own  affairs  were  by  this  time  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and 
he  was  only  saved  from  ruin  by  the  romantic  generosity  of 
Shelley.  In  return  he  was  lavish  of  sympathy  to  Shelley  at  the 
time  of  the  latter's  domestic  distresses,  and  defended  him  with 
spirit  in  the  Examiner,  although  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
at  this  date  appreciated  his  genius  with  either  the  discernment 
or  the  warmth  of  his  generous  adversary,  Professor  Wilson. 
Keats  he  welcomed  with  enthusiasm,  and  introduced  to  Shelley. 
He  also  wrote  a  very  generous  appreciation  of  him  in  the  Indi- 
cator, and,  before  leaving  for  Italy,  Keats  stayed  with  Hunt  at 
Hampstead.  Keats  seems,  however,  to  have  subsequently  felt 
that  Hunt's  example  as  a  poet  had  been  in  some  respects 
detrimental  to  him.  After  Shelley's  departure  for  Italy  (18 18) 
Leigh  Himt's  affairs  became  still  more  embarrassed,  and  the  pro- 
spects of  political  reform  less  and  less  satisfactory.  His  heialth 
and  his  wife's  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his 
charming  series  of  essays  entitled  the  Indicator  (1819-1821), 
having,  he  says,  '*  almost  died  over  the  last  numbers."  These 
circumstances  induced  him  to  listen  to  a  proposal,  which  seems 
to  have  originated  with  Shelley,  that  he  should  proceed  to  Italy 
and  join  Shelley  and  Byron  in  the  establishment  of  a  quarterly 
magazine  in  which  Liberal  opinions  should  be  advocated  with  more 
freedom  than  was  possible  at  home.  The  project  was  injudicious 
from  every  point  of  view;  it  would  have  done  little  for  Hunt 
or  the  Liberal  cause  at  the  best,  and  depended  entirely  upon  the 
co-operation  of  *Byron,  the  most  capricious  of  allies,  and  the 
most  parsimonious  of  paymasters.  Byron's  principal  motive  for 
acceding  to  it  appears  to  have  been  the  expectation  of  acquiring 
influence  over  the  Examiner,  and  he  was  exceedingly  mortified 
on  discovering  when  too  late  that  Hunt  had  parted,  or  was  con- 
sidered to  have  parted,  with  his  interest  in  the  journal.  Leigh 
Hunt  left  England  for  Italy  in  November  182 1,  but  storm, 
sickness  and  misadventure  retarded  his  arrival  until  the  ist 
of  July  1822,  a  rate  of  progress  which  T.  L.  Peacock  appropriately 
compares  to  the  navigation  of  Ulysses. 

The  tragic  death  of  Shelley,  a  few  weeks  later,  destroyed  every 
prospect  of  success  for  the  Liberal.  Hunt  was  now  virtually  a 
dependant  upon  Byron,  whose  least  amiable  qualities  were  called 
forth  by  the  relation  of  patron  to  an  unsympathetic  dependant, 
burdened  with  a  large  and  troublesome  family.  He  was  moreover 
incessantly  wounded  by  the  representations  of  his  friends  that  he 
was  losing  caste  by  the  connexion.  The  Liberal  lived  through  four 
quarterly  numbers,  containing  contributions  no  less  memorable 
than  Byron's  "  Vision  of  Judgment  "  and  Shelley's  translations 
from  Faust;  but  in  1823  Byron  sailed  for  Greece,  leaving  his 
coadjutor  at  Genoa  to  shift  for  himself.  The  Italian  climate  and 
manners,  however,  were  entirely  to  Hunt's  taste,  and  he  pro- 
tracted his  residence  until  1825,  producing  in  the  interim  Ultra- 
Crepidarius,  a  Satire  on  William  Ciford  (1823);  and  his  matchless 
translation  (1825)  of  Francesco  Redi's  Bacco  in  Toscana.  In 
1825  an  unfortunate  litigation  with  his  brother  brought  him  back 
to  England,  and  in  1828  he  committed  his  greatest  mistake  by 
the  publication  of  his  Lord  Byrdn  and  some  of  his  Contemporariest 
The  work  is  of  considerable  value  as  a  corrective  of  merely 
idealized  estimates  of  Lord  Byron.  But  such  a  corrective  should 
not  have  come  from  one  who  had  lain  under  obligations  to 
Byron.  British  ideas  of  what  was  decent  were  shocked,  and 
the  author  especially  writhed  under  the  withering  satire  of  Moore. 
For  many  years  ensuing  the  history  of  Hunt's  h'fe  is  that  of  a 
painful  struggle  with  poverty  and  sickness.  He  worked  un- 
remittingly, but  one  effort  failed  after  another.  Two  journalistic 
ventures,  the  Taller  (1830- 183  2),  a  daily  devoted  to  literary  and 
dramatic  critidsm,  and  Leigh  HutWs  London  Journal  ( 1 834- 1 83  5) , 

*  John  Hamihon  Re>'no]ds  (1796-1852),  best  known  for  hit  friend- 
ship and  correspondence  with  Keats.    His  narrative  verse  foucuUd 
on  the  tales  of  Boccaccio  appeand  vtv,  \%i\  "*.'^TVit  Cisw^K*.  '^^^^^^V 
and  olKrr  Poetiu.  W^  ^vo\t  wrofe  %'\tsissW«»  vw««^^^ws».  «''*^»«»'^ 
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Una  Ltigh  Hunt  had  able  toadjulors,  and  it  contained  lonieof  ductions  of  liu  pcmpptir  in  a  manner  tainlrt  hy  hii  rally  vtiy 

b\i  besi  wrilidg.     His  edilonhip  (i8j7-i8j8)  of  Ihe  UonlUy  pardonablt  weaVaiesiB.   Some  of  lb«e.  such  ai  hU  belpleupcu 

thelorluneof  1be£idminer  no  longer  eiiited,  and  Hunt'i  strong  and  humiliating  embanaumcnts,  which  mm   to  bavc  btcD 

and  weak  poinli,  hia  refinement  and  hii  aSectstioni,  were  alike  aggniviled  by  the  mismanagement  of  those  araunil  bim.    The 

imiuited  10  the  general  body  of  ceaden.  notoriety  of  these  things  his  dcprivtd  him  of  mu(h  oi  Ihe 

In  1831  a  collected   edition  of   bis   potmi  wu   publiihed  honour  due  to  him  loc  his  [ortitudc  under  the  scveml  calamities, 

by  tubsciiption,  the  list  of  subscriben  including  many  of  his  for  his  uniemiltiiiglitccary  indusliy  underthe  most  discouraging 

opponent!.  In  the  same  year  was  printed  for  private  circulation  ciccumitanm,  and  for  bis  uncompromising  independence  >s  a 

ChriiiiaiUim,  the  work  aftemirds  published  (1S5J)   as   Tie  journalist  and  an  author.    It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  invnlvFit 

Rditimi  sj  the  Heart.  AropyKnt  to  Cajlyle  secured  his  friend-  in  polities,  for  hewos  as  thoniugh  a  man  of  letters  as  ever  eiitled. 

i8jj'.   Sir  Koifh  Eilur,  a  romance  ol  Charles  II.'s  period,  had  character.    But  it  a  not  cverj.  consummate  man  ol  lettm  of 

a  success,  and  Captain  Svard  and  Caplain  Pen  [i8jjj,  a  spirited  whom  it  can  be  itnhcsltalingi)'  afbrmed  that  he  was  bnve,  juu 

contrast  between  the  victoria  of  peace  and  the  victories  ol  war,  and  piaui.    When  il  was  suggested  that  Leigh  Hunt  was  the 

dcsenrei  to  be  tanked  among  his  best  poems.    In  1840  his  cir-  original  ol  Haiold  Skimpole  in  B!ak  House.  Charles  Dkkens 

cunistances  were  improved  by  the  successful  represcnlalion  It  denied  that  any  of  Ihe  shadows  in  the  portrait  wr^  suggested 

Covenl  Garden  ol  his  l^feiid  s/  Florence,  a  play  of  considerable  by  Hunt,  who  was,  he  said,  "  the  very  soul  ol  truth  and  honour." 
merit,    l/nxi't  Amatemmls,  a  comedy,  was  acted  several  yean        Leigh  Hunt's  character  as  an  author  was  Ihe  counleipan  of 

allciwards,  and  was  printed  in  £ti(AHiiB('iJoiinw/(i3so-i8si)i  his  character  as  a  man.  In  some  tespctts  his  literary  posilion  is 

and  other.plays  remained  in  MS.  In  1840  be  wrote  inlmductory  unique.    Few  men  have  effected  so  mueb  by  mere  eiquisilenas 

notices  to  the  work  of  R,  B.  Sheridan  and  to  Moion's  edition  ol  of  taste  in  the  absence  of  high  cmtive  power;  fewer  sliD.  so 

Ihe  works  of  Wycherlcy.  Coogreve,  Vanbrugh  and  Farquhar,  richly  endowed  with  taste,  hsve  to  frequently  snd  CDnspicuooily 

a  woifc  which  furnished  the  occasion  of  Macaiday'i  essay  on  the  betrayed  the  want  of  it;  and  he  was  incapable  of  disroveiiag 

DnnatisU  of  l*e  Beanralisn,     The  pretty  natnlive  poem  of  where  familiarity  became  flippancy.    But  his  pocliy  poueaes 

TMt  Palfrey  was  published  in  1S43.  abiightnesSianimation.Brtisticsymmelryand  metricalhannoDy. 

The  time  of  Hunt's  grea test  difficulties  was  between  1834  and  which  lift  the  author  out  of  the  rank  of  minor  poets,  particularly 

1840.    He  was  at  times  in  ahsotute  want,  and  his  distress  was  when  the  influence  of  bis  example  upon  his  contemporaries  il 

■ggravalcd  by  domestic  complications.    By  Macaulay'a  recom-  taken  into  (ccotinl.    He  eicelled  especially  in  nirralive  poeity, 

mendalion  he  began  to  write  for  the  E^inlmtik  Retiea.  In  1844  of  which,  upon  >  unaU  scale,  ibere  are  probably  Do  betiH 

be  was  further  benefited  by  the  generosity  of  Mrs  Shelley  and  eiamplei  than  "  Abou  ben  Adhem  "  and  "  Solomon's  Rial.'' 

her  son,  who.  on  succeeding  10  the  family  estates,  settled  an  He  possessed  every  qualification  for  a  Innslalor;  and  IS  an 

annuity  of  £110  upon  him;  and  In  1847  Lord  John  Russell  appreciative  critic,  whether  litcnry  or  diamatic,  he  has  hudly 
procured  him  a  civil  list  pension  of  £joo.     The  fruits  of  the 

improved  comfort  and  augmented  leisure  of  these  latter  yean  A  TaJraf  fte  Vtb 

were  visible  in  the  production,  of  some  channing  volumes.  '^ifrCpl^ 

and  Foncy  (1S44),  and  WU  and  Humour  (1846).  tw  volumes  of  ™™  '^"^^^r 

selections  from  Ihe  English  poets.    In  these  Leigh  Hunt  shows  n  (less):  and.  ^ih 

himself  within  a  cenain  range  the  most  refined,  appreciative  '. iS'^^nClrfK 

whole  beyond  his  reach,  though  even  here  he  is  great  in  the  Among  valuim  d( 

detection  of  minor  and  unapprehended  beauties;  with  Spenser  Uitk  7/>u  oi  FpH 

and  the  old  English  dramatists  he  is  perfectly  at  home,  and  his  d  f"™!  ('WD,  "1 

subtle  and  discriminating  criticism  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon 

his  own  great  contemporaries,  is  continually  bringing  to  light 

unsuspected  beauties.    His  companion  volume  on  the  pastoral  ten  were  prinitd  by 

poetry  of  Sicily,  quaintly  entitled  A  Jar  of  Himy  from  Houul  '•''';"' .(',*7*)-  /P"^ 

Hybia  (1848).  is  almost  equally  delightful.    The  Taau  (1  vols.,  rk,  wa.  ™SK'h. 

1848)  and  iUn.  Women  and  Beaks  (i  vols,,  184J)  are  partly  01. //odiuaS  LnS 

made  up  from  former  material.    Tin  Old  Com  Suburb  (1  vols.,  y  Coinw  Moakh«i« 

iSss;  ed.  A.  Dohson,  1001}  is  an  anecdotic  sketch  of  Kensington,  ("  Cleat  Writers,"  i«93)  and  by  R.  D.  John»n  (.896]- 
where  he  long  resided  before  bis  final  removal  10  Hammersmith.        HOMT.  ROBERT  (i8or-l887),  English  natural  pbiUtfopbti, 

In  1S50  he  published  his  Aulobiofafky  (3  vols.),  a  naive  and  was  bom  at  Devonporl  mi  Ihe  6th  of  September  1B07.     Hii 

accurate  piece  of  sell-portraiture,  full  of  allecialions,  but  on  father,  a  naval  officer,  was  drowned  while  Robert  was  a  youth, 

that  account  free  from  the  affectation  of  anieality.   Il  contains  He  began  10  study  in  London  lor  the  medical  profession,  bol 

very  detailed  accounts  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  periods  ill-bealth  caused  him  to  return  to  the  west  ol  England,  and  >n 

ol  Ihe  author's  life,  his  education  at   Cbiist's  Hospital,  his  1840  he  became  sccrelary  to  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic 

imprisonment,  and  his  residence  in  Italy.    A  Baoi  for  a  Corner  Society  al  Fahnouth.    Here  he  was  brought  into  eonlict  wiib 

(]  vols.)  was  published  in  1849,  and  his  Tabit  Talk  appeared  Robert  Were  Foi,  and  carried  on  some  physical  and  chemical 

in  iSji,    In  iSss  his  narrative  poems,  original  and  translated,  investigations  with  him.    He  took  up  photography  wiih  great 

werccoUecledundcr  the  title  of  5fffrifrtJi  V€rse,  with  an  interest'  seal,   following    Daguerre'i   discovery,    and    inlroduciag   new 

ing  preface.  Hcdied  at  Putney  on  the  jBth  of  August  1859.  processes.    His  Kamm;  of  Pkolopatky  {1841.  cd.  s.  i8sJ)  "a" 

Leigh  Hunt's  virtues  were  charming  rather  than  imposing  the  first  English  treatise  on  the  subjecl.    He  alto  cipcrimenttil 

or  brilliant;  he  had  no  vices,   but   very   many  foibles.    His  generally  on  ihe  action  of  light,  and  published  Kiitaidia  n 

great  misfortune  was  that  these  foibles  were  for  the  most  part  Li^  (1844)-    1"  "S4S  h«  accepted  the  invilalion  of  Sir  Henry 

of  an  undignified  sort.    His  affectation  is  not  comparable  to  de  la  Beche  to  become  keeper  of  mining  recoids  at  the  Muscam 

Byron's.nor  his  egotism  10  Wordsworth's.buttheii  very  pettiness  of  Economic  {afterwards  "Praciical")  Geology,  and  when  Ihe 

excila  a  senatiim  o\  the  ludicrous.    The  very  sincerity  of  his  school  of  mines  was  eslaUished  in  1851  he  Icnured  for  tn 

fli(iire«d«lriincDUltohinlithewbokmuiwiemi\abtnv«iled  yean  00  mtchanlcal  KicDce,  ind  aflccwaidt  lor  a  short  Ume  ob 
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ezperimental  physics.  His  principal  work  was  the  collection  and 
editing  of  the  Mineral  StaUstks  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  this 
he  continued  to  the  date  of  his  retirement  (1883),  when  the 
mining  record  office  was  transferred  to  the  Home  Office.  He  was 
elected  F.R.S.  in  1854.  In  1884  he  published  a  large  volume  on 
British  Mining,  in  which  the  subject  was  dealt  with  very  fully  from 
an  historical  as  well  as  a  practical  point  of  view.  He  also  edited 
the  fifth  and  some  later  editions  of  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 
Mines  and  Manufactures,  He  died  in  London  on  the  xyth  of 
October  1887.  A  mineralogical  museum  at  Redruth  has  been 
established  in  his  memory. 

HUNT,  THOHAS  STERRT  (1836-1892),  American  geologist 
and  chemist,  was  bom  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  on  the  5th  of  September 
1826.  He  lost  his  father  when  twelve  years  old,  and  had  to  earn 
his  own  livelihood.  In  the  course  of  two  years  he  found  employ- 
ment in  a  printing  office,  in  an  apothecary's  shop,  in  a  book 
store  and  as  a  clerk.  He  became  interested  in  natural  science, 
and  especially  in  chemical  and  medical  studies,  and  in  1845  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Geologists 
and  Naturalists  at  Yale — a  body  which  four  years  later  became 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
In  1848  be  read  a  pi^r  in  Philadelphia  On  Acid  Springs^  and 
Gypsum  Deposits  of  the  Onondaga  Salt  Croup.  At  Yale  he 
became  assistant  to  Professor  B.  SilUman,  Jun.,  and  in  1846 
was  appointed  chemist  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Vermont. 
In  1847  he  was  appointed  to  similar  duties  on  the  Canadian 
Geological  Survey  at  Montreal  under  Sir  William  Logan,  and 
this  post  he  held  until  1872.  In  1859  he  was  elected  F.R.S.,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  original  members  and  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  scientific 
journals,  writing  on  the  crystalline  limestones,  the  origin  of 
continents,  the  chemistry  of  the  primeval  earth,  on  serpentines, 
&c.  He  also  wrote  a  notable  "  Essay  on  the  History  of  the 
names  Cambrian  and  Silurian"  {Canadian  Naturalist,  1872), 
in  which  the  claims  of  Sedgwick,  with  respect  to  the  grouping  of 
the  Cambrian  strata,  were  forcibly  advocated.  He  died  in 
New  York  City  on  the  12th  of  February  1892. 

Hb  publications  include  Chemical  and  Geological  Essays  (1875, 
ed.  2,  1879);  Mineral  Physudogy  and  Physiopaphy  (1886):  A  New 
Basis  for  Chemistry  (1887,  ed.  3,  1891);  Systematic  Mineralogy 
^891).  See  an  obituary  notice  by  Persifor  Fr^zer,  Amer,  G«)logut 
(xi.  Jan.  X893),  with  portrait. 

HUNT,  WILUAM  HENRY  (1790-1864),  English  water-colour 
painter,  was  born  near  Long  Acre,  London,  on  the  28th  of  March 
X790.  He  was  apprenticed  about  1805  to  John  Varley,  the 
landscape-painter,  with  whom  he  remained  five  or  six  years, 
exhibiting  three  oil  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1807. 
He  was  early  connected  with  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
colour,  of  which  body,  then  in  a  transition  state,  he  was  elected 
associate  in  1824,  and  full  member  in  1827.  To  its  exhibitions 
he  was  untU  the  year  of  his  death  one  of  the  most  prolific 
contributors.  Many  years  of  Hunt's  uneventful  and  industrious 
life  were  passed  at  Hastings.  He  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  loth 
of  February  1864.  Hunt  was  one  of  the  creators  of  the  English 
school  of  water-a>lour  painting.  His  subjects,  especially  those 
of  his  later  life,  are  extremely  simple;  but,  by  the  delicacy, 
humour  and  fine  power  of  their  treatment,  they  rank  second  to 
works  of  the  highest  art  only.  Considered  technically,  his  works 
exhibit  all  the  resources  of  the  water-colour  painter's  craft, 
from  the  purest  transparent  tinting  to  the  boldest  use  of  body- 
colour,  rough  paper  and  scraping  for  texture.  His  sense  of 
colour  is  perhaps  as  true  as  that  of  any  English  artist.  "  He 
was,"  says  Ruskin,  "  take  him  for  all  in  all,  the  finest  painter  of 
still  life  that  ever  existed."  Several  characteristic  examples  of 
Hunt's  work,  as  the  "  Boy  and  Goat,"  "  Brown  Study  "  and 
"  Plums,  Primroses  and  Birds'  Nests  "  are  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum. 

HUNT.  WILUAM  HOLMAN  (1827-1910),  English  artist, 
was  bom  in  London  on  the  2nd  of  April  1827.  An  ancestor  on 
his  father's  side  bore  arms  against  Charles  I.,  and  went  over  to 
Holland,  where  he  fought  in  the  Protestant  cause.  He  returned 
with  William  III.,  but  the  family  failed  to  recover  their  property. 
Holman  Hunt's  father  was  the  manager  of  a  dty  warehouse, 


with  tastes  superior  to  his  position  in  life.  He  loved  books  and 
pictures,  and  encouraged  his  son  to  pursue  art  as  an  amusement, 
though  not  as  a  profession.    At  the  age  of  twelve  and  a  half 
Holman  Hunt  was  placed  in  a  dty  office,  but  he  empbyed  his 
leisure  in  reading,  drawing  and  painting,  aqd  at  sixteen  began 
an  independent  carwr  as  an  artist.     When  he  was  between 
seventeen  and  eighteen  he  entered  the  Royal  Academy  schools, 
where  he  soon  made  acquaintance  with  his  lifelong  friend  John 
Everett  Millats,  then  a  boy  of  fiiteen.    In  1846  Holman  Hiut 
sent  to  the  Royal  Academy  his  first  picture  ("  Hark  1 "),  which 
was  followed  by  "  Dr  Rochediffe  performing  Divine  Service  in 
the  Cotuge  of  Joceline  Jolifie  at  Woodstock,"  in  1847,  and 
"  The  Flight  of  Madeline  and  Porphyrio"  (from  Keats's  Eve  of 
St  Agnes)  in  1848.    In  this  year  he  and  Millais,  with  the  co- 
operation of  Dante  Gabrid  Roesetti  and  others,  initiated  the 
famous  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  in  art.     Typical  examples 
of  the  new  creed  were  furnished  in  the  next  year's  Academy 
by  Millais's  "  IsabeUa  "  and  Hobnan  Hunt's  "  Riend  vowing 
to  obtain  Justice  for  the  Death  of  his  Young  Brother."    This 
last  pathetic  picture,  which  was  sold  to  Mr  Gibbons  for  £105, 
was  followed  in  1850  by  "  A  Converted  British  Family  sheltering 
a  Christian  Missionary  from  the  Persecution  of  the  Druids  " 
(bought  by  Mr  Combe,  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  for  £150), 
and  in  1851  by  "  Valentine  protecting  Sylvia  from  Proteus." 
This  scene  from  The  Tvw  Gentlemen  of  Verona  was  very  warmly 
praised  by  Ruskin  (in  letters  to  The  Times),  who  declared  that 
as  studies  both  of  drapery  and  of  every  minor  detail  there  had  been 
nothing  in  art  so  earnest  and  complete  since  the  days  of  Albert 
Dttrer.    It  gained  a  prize  at  Liverpool,  and  is  reckoned  as  the 
finest  of  Holman  Hunt's  earlier  works.    In  1852  he  exhibited 
"  A  Hireling  Shepherd."  "  Claudio  and  Isabella,"  from  Measure 
for  Measure,  and  a  brilliant  study  of  the  Downs  near  Hastings, 
called  in  the  catalogue  "  Our  English  Coasts,  1852  "  (since 
generally  known  as  "  Strayed  Sheep  "),  were  exhibited  in  1853. 
For  three  of  his  works  Holman  Hunt  was  awarded  prizes  of  £50 
and  £60  at  Liverpool  and  Birmingham,  but  in  1851  he  had  become 
so  discouraged  by  the  difficulty  of  selling  his  pictures,  that  he 
had  resolved  to  give  up  art  and  learn  farming,  witl\  a  view  to 
emigration.    In  1854  he  achieved  his  first  great  success  by  the 
famous  picture  of  "The  Light  of  the  World,"  an  allegorical 
representation  of  Christ  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  human  souL 
This  work  produced  perhaps  the  greatest  effect  of  any  religious 
painting  of  the  century.     "  For  the  first  time  in  England," 
wrote  William  Bell  Scott,  "  a  picture  became  a  subject  of  con- 
versation and  general  interest  from  one  end  <^  the  island  to  the 
other,  and  indeed  continued  so  for  many  years."  "  The  Awaken- 
ing Consdence,"  exhibited  at  the  same  time,  depicted  a  tragic 
moment  in  a  life  of  sin,  when  a  girl,  stricken  with  memories  of  her 
innocent  childhood,  rises  suddenly  from  the  knees  of  her  para- 
mour. The  inner  mejining  of  both  these  pictures  was  explained 
by  Ruskin  in  letters  to  The  Times  in  May  1854.    "  The  Light 
of  the  World  "  was  purchased  by  Mr  Combe,  uul  was  given  by 
his  wife  to  Keble  College.    In  1904  Holman  Hunt  completed  a 
second  "  Light  of  the  World,"  slightly  altered  from  the  original, 
the  execution  of  which  was  due  to  his  dissatisfaction  with  the 
way  in  which  the  Keble  picture  was  shown  there;  and  he  in- 
tended the  second  edition  of  it  for  as  wide  public  exhibition 
as  possible.  It  was  acquired  by  Mr  Charles  Booth,  who  arranged 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  new  "  Light  of  the  World  "  in  all  the 
large  dties  <^  the  colonies. 

In.  January  1854  Holman  Hunt  left  England  for  Syria  and 
Palestine  with  the  desire  to  re  vivify  on  canvas  the  facts  of  Scripture 
history,  "  surrounded  by  the  very  people  and  drcimistances  of 
the  life  in  Judaea  of  old  days."  The  first  fhiit  of  this  idea, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  dominated  the  artist's  Ufe,  was 
"  The  Scapegoat,"  a  solitary  outcast  animal  standing  alone  on 
the  salt-encrusted  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with  the  mountains  of 
Edom  in  the  dbtance,  seen  under  a  gorgeous  effect  of  purple 
evening  light.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  1856, 
together  with  three  Eastern  landscapes.  His  next  picture  (x86o), 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  most  successful  of  his  works,  was 
"  The  Finding  of  our  Saviour  in  the  Temple."    Like  all  hit 
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impoitiDt  p[ctun>,  it  wu  tbe  work  of  ytan.  Mur  ciuia 
CDDtribulcd  la  the  delAy  in  [ti  complctioD,  uidudins  jt  BcntcDcc 
of  what  WM  taQlunount  to  excommunication  (qftenrards 
revoked)  pused  on  ail  Jcva  acting  ai  models.  Tbouiaads 
crowded  to  see  thii  picture,  which  was  caliibLlcd  in  London  and 
in  many  EagUih  provincial  towns.  It  was  purchased  foe  £5500, 
■nd  is  now  in  the  Binningham  Municipal  Art  Gallery.  Holniin 
Hunt'*  neil  great  religious  picture  wai  "  The  Shadow  of  Deith  " 
(eihibited  separately  in  iS^j),  an  inuginiiy  incident  in  the  life 
of  our  Lord,  who,  lifting  Hia  unu  with  weuinos  ailer  labour 
in  His  workshop,  thiows  a  shadow  on  the  wall  aa  of  a  man 
crucified,  which  is  perceived  by  His  motlier.  This  work  waa 
presented  to  Manchester  by  ^  William  Agnew.  Meanwhile 
there  had  appeared  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  i86t  "  A  Street  id 
Cairo:  The  Lantcmmaker's  Courtship,"  and  in  iSAj  "  The 
King  ol  Hearts,"  and  a  portrait  of  the  Right  Hon.  Stephen 
Luahinglon,  D.C.L.  In  1S6A  came  "  Isabdla  and  the  Pot  of 
Basil,"  "  London  Bridge  on  the  Night  of  the  Marriage  ol  the 
Prince  of  Wales,"  and  "  The  Ailergloii."  In  1S67  Holmaa  Hunt 
lent  a  durming  head  ol  "  A  Tuscan  Girl "  to  the  Gtotvenor 
Gailety  and  two  picturea  10  the  Royal  Academy.  These  were 
"  II  dolce  far  niente  "  and  a  lifelilie  study  of  pigeons  in  rain 
called  "  The  Feslival  ol  Si  Swilhin,"  now  in  the  Taylor  Building, 
Oxford,  witbmanyolhen  of  this  artist's  work.  After  two  yean' 
absence  Hohnan  Hunt  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  1875,  where  he 
was  engaged  upon  his  great  picture  of  "  The  Triumph  of  the 
Innoceots,"  which  proved  to  be  the  moat  serious  bbour  of  his 
life.  The  aubject  is  an  imaginary  episode  of  the  flight  into 
Egypt,  in  which  the  Holy  Family  are  attended  by  a  procession 
of  the  Holy  Innocents,  marching  along  the  waters  of  life  and 
Qluminated  with  unearthly  light.  Ita  eiecutioD  waa  delayed 
by  an  extraordinary  chapter  of  accidents.  For  monlhi  Holrnan 
Hunt  waited  in  vain  for  the  anival  of  his  nalerials,  and  at  laat 
he  unfortunately  began  on  an  unsuitable  piece  of  linen  procured 
in  despair  at  Jerusalem.  Other  (roubles  supervened,  and  when  Eie 
arrived  in  Eoglaod  he  found  his  picture  in  such  a  alate  that  he 
waa  compelled  to  abandon  it  aod  begin  again.  The  new  version 
of  the  work,  which  is  somewhat  larger  and  changed  in  several 
paints,  was  ddI  completed  till  iSSj.  Meanwhile  the  old  picture 
was  rehned  and  so  skilfully  treated  that  the  artist  was  able 
to  campiele  it  satisfactorily,  and  there  are  luw  two  pictures 
entitled  "  The  Triumph  of  the  Innocents."  one  in  the  Liveipool, 
the  oth«  In  the  Birmingham  Art  Gallery.  The  pictures  ei- 
hibited between  1S75  and  iSSj  included  "The  Ship,"  a  reahstic 
picture  of  (he  deck  of  a  passenger  ship  by  night  {1S7SI,  and 
portraits  of  his  son  (1S80),  Sir  Richard  Oweo  (iSSi)  and  Dante 
Gabiiel  Rosseiti  (J8B4).  AU  of  these  were  exhibited  at  the 
Groivenor  Gallery,  where  they  were  followed  by  "  The  Bride  of 
Bethlehem"  (iSSs),  "Amaryllis"  and  a  portrait  of  his  son 

later  work  is  "  May-Day,  Magdalen  Tower."  ■  record  of  (he 
service  of  song  which  has  been  held  on  (he  tower  ol  Magdaleo, 
Oxford,  at  sunrise  on  May-Day  from  time  immemorial.  The 
aubject  had  interested  (he  artist  for  a  great  many  yean,  and.  after 
"The  Triumph  of  Ihe  Innocents"  was  completed,  he  worked 

together  in  the  early  morning  to  study  (he  sunrise  from  (he  top- 
This  radian(  poem  of  the  simplest  and  purest  devotion  was 
exhibired  b(  (he  Gainsborough  Gallery  in  Old  Bond  S(recl  in 
iSgi.  He  continued  (o  send  occasional  contributions  to  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Waler-Colour  Society,  to  the  New 
Gallery  and  (o  the  New  English  Art  Qub.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  hts  later  works  (New  Gallery,  iSw)  Is  "The 
UiracleofSacredFireinibeChurchoftbeSepulchre.Jcnisalein." 
By  his  strong  and  constant  individuahly.  no  less  than  by 

isolated  position  among  artists.  He  remained  entirely  unaffected 
by  all  the  various  movements  in  the  art-world  alter  1S30.    His 

of  the  excellence  of  the  works  of  (be  Creator."  He  spent  too 
much  hibour  on  each  work  to  complete  many;  but  peth«pa  no 
puDfer  0/ the  iptb  ctJiluty  produced  10  |tul  w)m 
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of  ■  icboiil  tlut  hu  esUbluhed  tn  the  nnited  Sutei  the  m 
ud  the  trulitioni  a[  the  Buui  Ant.  He  took  ■  pronuDml 
in  the  founding  of  the  Americui  Institute  of  A 


Hill 


E  ityle  of  the 


4ad  he  wu  aimut  equeiJy  lucci^sfui 

tilly  Reniiiunce  in  France,  in  the  piciureique  siyie  oi  nis 
comforuble  viliu,  ind  Ibe  moDumenlai  ilylc  of  the  Lenoi 
library.  There  ii  ■  beautiful  memorial  to  Hunt  in  the  nil  of 
Central  Park,  opposite  this  building,  erecled  in  1S9B  by  the 
uiodaled  ait  and  architectural  locielici  oi  New  York,  from 
doigna  by  Daniel  C.  French  and  Bruce  Price.  He  died  on  the 
311C0I  July  igqj. 

HnHTBR,  JOHN  (i7iG-i7gj),  British  phyikilogat  and  surgnui, 
was  bom  on  the  i^Ih '  of  February  171S,  at  Long  Caldcrwood, 
in  the  parish  of  East  ECilbride,  Lanarkshire,  being  the  youngest 
ol  the  ten  chUdren  of  John  and  Agnes  Hunter.  His  father,  who 
died  on  the  30th  of  October  1741.'  aged  7S.  was  descended  from 
the  old  Aynhire  family  of  Hunter  of  Hunlerston,  and  his  mother 
wu  Ihe  daughter  of  s  Mr  Paul,  treasurer  of  Glasgow.  Hunter 
b  laid  to  have  made  little  progress  at  school,  being  averse  to 
its  restraint!  and  pursuits,  and  fond  of  country  amuiemenli. 
When  sevepteen  years  old  be  went  (o  Glasgow,  where  for  a  short 

Being  dciirous  at  length  of  some  settled  occupation,  he  obtained 
from  his  brother  William  (^.v.)  permission  to  aid,  under  Mr 
Symonds,  in  making  dissections  in  his  axutomical  school,  then 
the  most  celebrated  in  London,  intending,  should  he  be  unsuccess- 
ful  there,  to  enter  the  army.  He  arrived  accordingly  in  the 
metropolis  in  September  1748,  about  a  fortnight  before  the 
beginning  of  his  brother^s  autumnal  course  of  lectures.  After 
succeeding  beyond  expectation  with  Ihe  dissection  of  the  muscles 
of  an  arm,  be  was  entrusted  with  a  similar  part  injected,  and  from 
Ibe  eiccllence  ol  his  second  essay  Dr  Hunter  predicted  that  he 
would  become  a  good  anatomist.  Seemingly  John  Hunter  had 
hitherto  received  no  instruction  in  preparation  for  the  special 
course  of  life  upon  which  he  had  entered. 

Hard,  working,  and  singularly  pal  lent  and  skilful  in  dissection. 
Hunter  had  fay  his  second  winter  in  London  acquired  sufficient 
anaiomical  knowledge  10  be  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  hii 
brother's  practical  class.  In  the  summer  months  of  1749-1750, 
at  Chelsea  Military  Hospital,  he  attended  the  lecturs  and 
operations  of  William  Cheselden,  on  whose  retirement  in  the 
lollowing  year  he  became  a  surgeon's  pupil  at  St  Birtholomew'i, 
where  PerdvalJ  Pott  was  one  of  the  senior  surgeons.  In  the 
summer  ol  1751  he  visited  Scotland.  Sir  Eveitrd  Home  and, 
following  him,  Dreiuiy  Ottley  state  that  Hunter  began  in  1754  10 
assist  his  brother  as  his  partner  in  lecturing;  according,  however, 
to  Ihe  Eura^n  Ifafoiiiu;  for  1781,  the  office  of  lecturer  was 
ofleted  to  Hunter  by  hij  brolhet  in  1758,  bm  declined  by  him 
on  account  of  the  "  iasupFnible  embanassmenis  and  objections  " 
which  be  felt  to  speaking  in  public.     In  17J4  he  became  a 


>l  Si  Geoi 
bouie->utgeonini;s6.'  I 
Dr  Hunter's  school  he,  in 
problem  of  the  descent  o 
ramifications  of  the  nasal 
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iry  nerves  within  Ihe  non 
eiperimenlaUy  tested  Ihe  question  whether  vnns  could  v 
as  absorbents,  studied  the  formation  of  pus  and  the  nature  ol  1I1 
placental  circulation,  and  with  his  brolhet  earned  the  chii 
merit  of  practically  proving  ihe  funclion  and  importance  of  ll; 
lymphatics  in  the  animal  economy.  On  Ihe  jth  of  June  1755,' I 
'  The  dale  ii  Ihui  entered  in  the  parish  legiitcr,  ice  J«epli  Adam 
Uimiiiri.  Appcndi..  p.  loj.  The  Hunlerian  Oraiion,  initiiuted  i 
iSij  by  Dr  Matthew  Baiilie  and  Sit  Everard  Home,  ii  delivered  > 
-*^e  Royal  Collc^  ol  Suigeoni  on  the  14(h  ol  February,  whk 
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:/!  date.  173S,  is  maeeuraie.  lee  S.  I 
W.  Hunur.  p.  7.     Hunter's  mothn  . 
Novembet  1751.  aged  66. 

•  So  in  Home's  Li/(,  p.  ivi.,  and  Ottley  1.  p,  15.  Hunler  himseli 
(Tnntut «  IIh  fijoid,  p,  61)  mentiont  the  dale  1733, 

*Ot[ley  iscorrectly  gives  1753  at  the  dale.  In  Ihe  buttery  book 
(or  17331151  Mary's  Hall  his  admiMon  ii  Ihut  noted:  "  Die  Junii 
^  1733  AdnuMus  est  Johannes  Hunur  superioris  Ofdlait  CuDmea, 


bis  own  expression,  "  to  stuff  Latin  an 
3ome  three  and  thirty  years  later  he 
an  opponent:  "Jesse  Foot  accuses  me  of  not  understanding 
the  dead  languages;  but  I  could  leach  him  [hat  on  the  dead 
body  which  he  never  knew  in  any  language  dead  or  livia(."> 
Doubttcss,  however,  linguistic  studies  would  have  served  10 
correct  in  him  what  was  perhaps  a  nalura]  defect— a  diSoilty 
in  Ihe  prcscnlalion  of  abstract  ideas  not  wholly  attributable  to 
Ibe  novrity  of  his  doctrines. 

An  attack  of  infiammition  of  the  lungs  in  the  spring  of  t7n 
having  produced  symptoms  thmlening  consumption,  by  which 
the  promising  medical  career  of  bis  brolbet  James  had  been  cut 
short.  Hunter  obtained  in  October  1760  the  appointment  of 
'  "  Hodgson  and  Keppet's  eipcdition  to  Bclleisle. 


Intbef 


sdwith 


the  English  forces  on  the  Irontiei  of  Portu^'.  Whilst  with  Ihe 
army  be  acquired  the  extensive  knowledge  of  gunshot  wounds 

rejection  of  the  indiscriminate  praclia  of  dilating  with  the  knife 
followed  almost  universally  by  suigeons  of  bis  time.  When  not 
engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  he  occupied  himsell 
with  physiologicat  and  other  scientific  lesearchei.  Thus,  in  1761, 
off  Belleisle,  the  conditions  of  Ihe  coagulation  ol  the  blood  were 
among  Ihe  subjects  ol  bis  inquirin.*  Later,  on  land,  hecontinued 
the  study  af  human  anatomy,  and  arranged  his  notes  and 
memoranda  on  Inflammalion;  he  also  ascertained  by  experiment 
Ibat  digation  does  not  take  place  in  snakes  and  licards  during 
hibetnalioD,  and  observed  thai  enforced  vigorous  movement  at 

not  being  compensated,  whence  he  drew  the  inference  that,  in 
the  diminution  of  the  power  of  a  part  atlendant  on  mortification, 
rcsotl  10  stlmulanli  which  increase  aclioD  without  giving  real 
Elrengtb  is  inadvisable.'  A  MS.  catalogue  by  Hunter,  probably 
wrillen  soon  after  his  return  from  Portugal,  shows  that  he  had 
already  made  a  collection  of  about  two  hundred  spcciment  of 
naluial  and  morbid  siruclures, 

On  Bniving  in  England  early  in  1763.  Hunter,  having  retired 
irom  the  army  on  balf.pay,  took  a  bouse  in  Golden  Square,  and 
began  Ihe  career  of  a  London  surgeon.  Most  of  the  meuoptjitan 
practice  al  the  time  was  held  by  P.  Pott,  C.  Hawkins,  Samuel 
Sharp,  Joseph  Warner  and  Robert  Adair;  and  Hunter  sought 
first  slender  income  by  leaching  practical 


anatomy  and  operal 


itudy  of 
Ls  for  which  he  obtained  thi 
menagerie  and  b  various 


apnval 
elusalof 


iparal 


Hisle: 


animals  dying  in  Ibe 
filing  loobpcal  collcclioDi. 
in  connexjon  wiin  us  rupture  01  a  lendo  AchilUs,'  in  1)67,  be 
perfomied  on  doff  itvetal  experiments  which,  wiib  Ihe  illustra- 
tions in  his  museum  of  Ihe  reunion  of  such  slrucluns  after 
division,  laid  Ihe  foundation  of  the  modem  practice  of  cutting 
through  tendons  (tenotomy)  lor  the  reUef  of  distorted  and  con- 
tracted ioinls.  In  Ihe  same  year  he  was  elected  F.R,S.  His 
first  contribution  to  Ibe  Pkiloitpliital  TroHsacliani,  with  the 


bdievcd  that  he  net  with  Ibe  accident  "  in  fintiiif  lip  Eroo  Ihi 
■ecling  table  after  being  cnmped  by  bag  liniog  "  (aec  W.  Lawn 
Hmml.  OnU..  1834,  p.  64). 
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ezcq>tioii  of  K  siippleiiieiit  to  a  paper  by  J.  Ellis  in  the  volume 
for  1766,  was  an  essay  on  post-mortem  digestion  of  tlie  stomach, 
written  at  the  request  of  Sir  J.  Pringle,  and  read  on  the  i8th  oi 
June  1772,  in  which  he  explained  that  phenomenon  as  a  result  of 
the  action  of  the  gsstric  juice.^  On  the  9th  of  December  x  768  he 
was  elected  a  surgeon  to  St  George's  Hospital,  and,  soon  after,  a 
member  of  the  Corporation  of  Surgeons.  He  now  began  to  take 
house-pupils.  Among  these  were  Edward  Jenner,  who  came  to 
him  in  1770,  and  until  the  time  of  Hunter's  death  corresponded 
with  him  on  the  most  intimate  and  affectionate  terms,  W.  Guy, 
Dr  P.  S.  Physick  of  Philadelphia,  and  Everard  Homa  his  brother- 
in-law.  William  Lynn  and  Sir  A.  Carlisle,  though  not  inmates  of 
his  house,  were  frequent  visitors  there.  His  pupils  at  St  George's 
included  John  Abemethy,  Henry  Cline,  James  Earle  and 
Astley  Cooper.  In  1770  he  settled  in  Jermyn  Street,  in  the 
house  which  his  brother  WUliam  had  previously  occupied;  and 
in  July  1771  he  married  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Robert 
Home,  surgeon  to  Buzgoyne's  regiment  of  light  horse.* 

From  1773  till  his  death  Hunter  resided  during  autumn  at  a 
house  built  by  him  at  Earl's  Court,  Brompton,  where  most  of  his 
biological  researches  were  carried  oil  There  he  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  study  and  experiment  the  fishes,  lizards,  blackbirds, 
hedgehogs  and  other  anitwaU  s£nt  him  from  time  to  time  by 
Jenner;  tame  pheasants  and  partridges,  at  least  one  eagle,  toads, 
silkworms,  and  many  more  creatures,  obtained  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Bees  he  had  under  observation  in  h^ 
conservatory  for  upwards  of  twenty  years;  hornets  and  wasps 
were  also  dUigently  studied  by  him.  On  two  occasions  his  life 
was  in  risk  from  his  pet&^-once  in  wrestling  with  a  young 
bull,  and  again  when  he  fearlessly  took  back  to  their  dens  two 
leopards  which  had  broken  loose  among  his  dogs. 

Choosing  intuitively  the  only  true  method  of  philosophical 
discovery^  Hunter,  ever  cautious  of  confounding  fact  and 
hypothesis,  besought  of  nature  the  truth  through  the  medium  of 
manifold  experiments  and  observations.  "  He  had  never  read 
Bacon,"  says  G.  G.  Babington,  **  but.  his  mode  of  studying 
nature  was  as  strictly  Baconian  as  if  he  had."*  To  Jeimer,  who 
had  offered  a  conjectural  explanation  of  a  phenomenon,  he 
writes,  on  the  and  of  August  1775:  "I  think  your  solution  is 
just;  but  why  think?  why  not  try  the  experiment?  Repeat 
all  the  experiments  upon  a  hedgehog  *  as  soon  as  you  receive 
this,  and  they  wUl  give  you  the  solution."  It  was  his  axiom 
however,  "  that  experiments  should  not  be  often  repeated  which 
tend  merely  to  establish  a  principle  already  known  and  admitted, 
but  that  the  next  step  should  be  the  application  of  that  principle 
to  useful  purposes  "  {"  Anim.  Oecon.,"  Works^  iv.  86).    During 

*  The  subjects  and  dates  of  his  subsequent  tA^ten  in  the  Trans- 
adions,  the  titles  of  which  nve  tittle  notion  01  the  richness  of  their 
contents,  are  as  follows:  The  torpedo  (1773);  air-receptacles  in 
birds,  and  the  Gillaroo  trout  (1774);  the  Cymnotus  dectricns^  and  the 
production  of  heat  by  animals  and  vcgetaUes  (supplemented  in  1777). 
U77^):  the  recovery  of  people  a(>parently  drowned  (1776);  the  tree 
martm  (1779);  the  conununication  of  smallpox  to  the  foetus  in 
utcro,  ana  the  occurrence  of  male  i^umage  ui  old  hen  pheasants 
(1780};  the  organ  of  hearing  in  fisoes  (1782);  the  anatomy  of  a 
"new  marine  animal"  described  by  Home  (1785);  the  specific 
identitjr  of  the  wolf,  jackal  and  dog  (supplemented  in  1789).  the  effect 
an  fertility  of  extirpation  <A  one  ovanum,  and  the  structure  and 
economy  of  whales  07^7):  observations  on  bees  (1793};  and  some 
remarkable  caves  in  Bayreuth  and  fossil  bones  found  therein  (17^). 
With  these  may  be  included  a  paper  by  Home,  from  matenais 
supplied  by  Hunter,  on  certain  horny  excrescences  of  the  human 
body. 

*  Mrs  Hunter  died  on  the  7th  of  January  1821,  in  Holies  Street, 
Cavendish  Square.  London,  m  her  seventy-ninth  year.  She  was  a 
handsome  anid  accomplished  woman,  and  well  fulfilled  the  social 
duties  of  her  position.  The  words  for  Haydn's  English  canzonets 
were  supplied  by  her,  and  were^  mostly  original  poems;  of  these  the 
lines  beginning  My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  nair  "  are,  from  the 
beauty  of  the  accompanying  music,  among  the  best  known.  (See 
R.  Nares  in  CenL  Mag.  xd.  pt,  I,  p.  89,  quoted  in  Nichols's  LU. 
Anec.,  2nd  scr.,  vti.  638.) 

'  Hunt.  Oral.,  1842,  p.  15. 

*  The  condition  of  tnis  animal  during  hibernation  was  a  subject  of 
special  interest  to  Hunter,  who  thus  introduceb  it,  even  in  a  letter  oi 
condolence  to  Jenner  in  1778  on  a  disappointment  in  love:  **  But 
let  her  go,  never  mind  her.  I  shall  employ  you  with  hec^hogs,  for 
1  do  not  know  how  far  1  may  trust  mine." 
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fifteen  years  he  kept  a  ffiock  of  geese  dfaply  in  oider  to 
himself  with,  the  devdopment  of  birds  in  eggs  with  itfieicace  to 
which  he  remarked:  *'  It  would  almost  appear  that  this  mode  of 
propagation  was  intended  for  investigation.'*  In  his  taikoiogKal 
and  other  researches,  in  which  his  experience  had  led  him  to 
believe  that  the  effects  of  noxioia  drugs  are  ncariy  simSar  in  the 
brute  creation  and  in  man,  he  had  already,  in  1780,  sts  he  slates, 
"  poisoned  some  thousands  of  animals."  * 

By  inserting  shot  at  definite  distances  in  the  leg-bones  of  yousg 
pigs,  and  also  by  feeding  them  witlr  madder,  by  whidi  all  fresh 
osseous  dqxKits  are  tinged,*  Hunter  obtained  evidence  that 
bones  increase  in  aze,  not  by  the  intercalation  of  new  *"»«*y* 
old  particles,  as  had  been  imagined  by  HX.  Duharad  do  Moaccan, 
but  by  meansof  additions  to  their  extremities  and  circamfercBce, 
excess  of  calcareous  tissue  being  removed  by  the  absorbents. 
Some  of  his  most  extraordinary  eqxriments  were  to  iUnstrale 
the  relation  of  the  strength  of  constitntioa  to  sex.  He  nrhangrd 
the  spurs  of  a  young  cock  and  a  young  pallet,  and  foaod  that  on 
the  former  the  transplanted  structure  grew  to  a  fair  size,  on  the 
latter  but  little;  wheress  a  ^ur  from  <Hie  I^  of  a  oock  transfened 
to  its  comb,  a  part  wdl  supplied  with  blood,  jpew  more  than  twice 
as  fast  as  that  Idt  on  the  other  leg.  Another  experimcBt  <d  his, 
which  required  many  trials  for  success,  was  the  engrafting  of  a 
human  indsor  on  the  comb  of  a  cock.'  The  w«ttiwg  of  pans  of 
different  animals  when  brought  into  contact  he  attributed  ts 
the  production  of  adheave  instead  of  snppnrative  inflammatioc 
owing  to  their  possession  of  "  the  simple  living  prindple.'**  The 
effects  of  haUt  upon  structure  were  iUiistrated  try  Hontff's 
observation  that  in  a  sea-gull  which  he  had  bnto^  to  feed  as 
barley  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  gizzard  became  greatly 
thickened.  A  similar  phenomencm  was  notked  by  hini  in  the 
case  of  other  carnivorous  birds  fed  on  a  vegetable  diet. 

It  was  in  177s  that  Hunttt,  in  order  effectually  to  gaage  the 
extent  of  his  own  knowled^,  and  also  oorrectly  to  exprcs  is 
views,  which  had  been  rqieatedly  misstated  or  ascribed  to  othen. 
began  his  lectures  on  the  theory  and  fxactice  of  snrgerr. 
at  first  ddivered  free  to  his  pufMls  and  a  few  friends,  bat  scb- 
sequent  to  1 774  on  the  usual  terms,  four  guineas.  Tboqgfa  Pott, 
indeed,  had  perceived  that  the  only  true  system  of  smgery 
is  that  which  most  closely  accords  with  the  curative  efforts  of 
nature,  a  rational  pathology  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  had  at 
this  time  any  existence;  and  it  was  generally  assnmed  that  a 
knowledge  of  anatomy  idone  was  a  sufficient  foundation  for  the 
study  of  surgery.  Hunter,  unlike  his  contemporaries,  to  most  of 
whom  his  philosophic  habit  of  thought  was  a  mystery,  and 
whose  books  contained  little  else  than  relatM»s  of  cases  and 
modes  of  treatment,  sought  the  reason  for  each  phenomeDon  thai 
came  imder  his  notice.  The  principles  of  surgery,  be  maintaiaed. 
are  not  less  necessary  to  be  understood  than  the  piimjpks  of 
other  sciences;  unless,  indeed,  the  surgeon  slioald  wish  to 
resemble  "  the  Chinese  philosopher  whose  knowledge  ontfisted 
only  in  facts."  Too  much  attention,  be  remarked,  cannot  be 
paid  to  facts;  3ret  a  multitude  of  facts  overcrowd  the  mujocy 
without  advantage  if  they  do  not  lead  us  to  establish  pfinripks, 
by  an  acquaintance  with  which  we  Icara  the  caAses  of  diwiw^ 
Himter*s  course,  which  latterly  comprised  ei|^y<siz  lectiffes. 
delivered  on  alternate  evenings  between  the  boms  of  srvcn  and 
eight,  lasted  from  October  to  ApaL  Some  teachers  of  hb  tase 
were  content  to  dismiss  the  subjects  of  anatomy  and  sozfeiy  ia  a 
course  of  only  six  weeks'  duration.  His  dass  was  osoally  sesaJ 
and  never  exceeded  thirty.  He  was  deficient  in  the  gifts  of  a 
good  extempore  speaker,  being  in  this  respect  a  remarkabM 
contrast  to  his  brother  William;  and  he  read  his  lectures,  seiica 
raising  his  eyes  from  the  manuscript.    His  onnncr  with  his 

*  See  hb  evidence  at  the  trial  of  Captain  DoaeDan.  Wmks,  L  iq^ 

*  On  the  discovery  of  the  dyeing  01  bones  by  asadder,  see  Ihk  h* r. 
PkU,  Ffoiu.,  vol.  zxxix.,  1736,  pp.  287  and  399. 

*  Essays  and  Obsenotions,  L  55,  50.  **  May  we  not  daim  lor  lim." 
says  Sir  Wm^Feigusaon,  with  refereooe  to  these  ciLpniiMewts.  "  ttex 
he  anticipated  by  a  hundred  years  the  scientific  data  on  wliich  tjbe 
present  system  01  human  grafting  is  conducted?  **  (ffaai.  (kmL,  tS^l, 

P-  *7)- 

*  £sMys  aad  Obttnaiimu,  1 115;  d.  li^arfa^  L  391. 
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■DtUtoiy  it  lUted  lo  hMvt  been  cmbuiuBl  ml  nki 
Adanu  puu  it  (Oil.  iw  ilortiil  Ptis.,  p.  379),  " 
LmKncFfu]/'  and  fa  is  [an^iu^  ftlwiyi  luudonicd;  bi 
*'  tipmaioiu  for  Ifar  explainiDg  of  his  new  tfaeoria  n 
■  iLdUgible  "  ■  .... 


t  itiU  ci 


Hi)  I 


expoud  with  equal  freedom  la  hia  leaching.  Occai 
would  telt  ha  pujHts,  "  You  had  better  not  write  1 
obietvaiion,  for  very  liliely  1  shall  think  differently  n 
■nd  onn  in  answer  to  a  queslioD  he  replied,  "  Nei 

me  what  my  present  opinions  »«,  I  will  tell  you." 

In  January  1776  Hunter  was  appointed  Bur([eon.«n 
to  the  king.  He  began  in  (he  same  year  his  Croonian 
jnuicular  moLion,  continued  annually,  eicept  in  t7JJ 
Ihty  were  never  published  by  bim,  being  in  bis  0 
incamplele.  In  I7j3appea[cdtheieo»idpanof  bis 
Ikt  HtlMKll  Hiilnry  of  Iki  HumoM  TiM,  the  first  pa; 
was  published  In  1771.  It  wMia  the  waste  of  the  dc 
and  of  Ibe  (angs  of  shedding  leelb  tbtt  in  1TS4-1 
Irilj  us,  he  re«ived  his  first  bint  of  the  use  of  the  j 
Abemelhy  (Pkyiieletiial  Uclnrti,  p.  igt)  relates  th 
being  once  asked  how  he  could  suppose  it  possible  for 
to  do  such  ihinp  as  he  aiirihnied  to  them,  replied 
know  not,  unless  they  possess  powers  similar  to  tho 
caterpillar  cmrts  whrn  feeding  on  a  leaf."  Hunter  it 
before  the  Royal  Society  a  paper  in  which  he  laid  cli 
bern  the  first  lo  make  out  (he  naluce  of  the  ulet 
circulation.  His  brother  WiUiam,  who  had  five  yean 
described  the  same  in  hia  Aiuxtamy  ef  Uu  Gravid  Ut 
upon  wrote  to  Ibe  Society  attributing  to  himself  tl 
John  Hunter  ina  rejoinder  to  hii  brother's  let  ler,  dated 
February  t7So,  Feileraled  bis  former  statement,  viz.  1 
covery,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  in  1754  (bat  be  bad  i 
specimen  injected  by  s  Dr  Mackeuie,  had  been  con 
by  bim  to  Dr  Hunter.  Thus  arose  an  enrangemenl  t 
two  Hunlen,  which  continued  untU  (he  time  of  Wi 


n  of  "  A  S< 


iely  f. 


Medical  and  Chiturgical  Knowledge,"' 
by  Hunter  that  in  the  Ulter  part  of  1783,  he,  with  J 
the  subject  of  cotour-blindnns  under  consideralion. 
year  the  lease  of  his  premise)  in  Jennyn  Street  was  tr 
purchased  the  (wenty.four  ynn'  leuehgld  of  two  hou 
-  side  of  Leicester  Square,  ibe  other  in  O 


with  inter 


Betwe 


ilhel 


.   ..  le  of  above  £jQOo,  a 

and  other  coUeciions  which  by  1783  had  cost  him£ic 
new  edifice  consisted  oi  a  hill  51  [t.  long  by  iS  ft, 
lighted  from  the  top,  with  a  gallery  all  round,  and  bavi 
it  a  Lecture  theatre.  In  April  17AS  Hunter's  colie< 
removed  into  it  under  the  superintendence  of  Home  a 

Hunter  twice  a  year— in  October  to  medical  men,  a 
lo  other  visitors— were  J.  F.  BluBienbach,  P.  Cam 
Scarpa.     In  the  acquisition  o[  subjects  for  his  varie 

matted  of  smaU  moment  wilh  Hunter,  Thui  he  en 
at  his  own  cost,  to  obtain  infon 


>  Tbe  TraiBiclunii  of  the  Society  contain  papen  by 
inBammalion  of  veins  (1784I.  inluBuicepiion  (1789).  at 
Iviit  of  the  muscles  of  deglutition  (I79fl,  and  •  out  < 
furing  preinancy  (I7W).  with  d(W  written  by  I 
nutenaU  supplied  by  him,  on  Huntei'i  Dpention  for 
popliteal  aneurism,  on  kuM  ranilages  in  jonits,  on  « 
Eicrescences  of  the  human  body,  and  on  the  rrowib  of  l 

<  Bell  lived  with  Hunler  fourteen  yens,  1,1.  from  177s 
ivaa  employed  by  him  ehicfly  in  making  and  drawing  ana 


9+r 

■cndiDg  out  a  luigeon  to  the  Noitb  In  >  Greenland  wbaler.    He  It 

said,  moreover,  to  have  given,  in  June  178J,  f  500  for  ibe  body  of 
O'Brien,  or  Byrne,  the  Irish  giant,  whose  skeleton,  7  It.  7  in,  hi^, 
is  so  conspicuous  an  object  in  tbc  museum  of  (he  College  irf 
Surgeons  of  Londoo,' 

Hiioter, who  io  the  spriag  of  1J69-177J  had  suffered  from  gout, 
In  spring  1773  Itom  spurn  appircntiy  in  the  pyhiric  region, 
ucompanied  by  failure  of  (he  heart's  action  [Ottley,  Z,i/r,  p.  m), 
(md  in  1777  from  vertigo  with  lymplomi  of  angina  pectoris,  bad 
in  1 783  another  attack  of  Ibe  last  mentioned  complaint,  to  which 
he  was  henceforward  subject  when  under  anxiely  or  excitement 
of  mind. 

In  Hay  178s,'  chiefly  to  <*Uge  WiUiam  Shaip  the  engraver, 
Hunler  consented  to  have  his  portrait  ilen  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  He  proved  tl  bad  sitter,  and  Reynolds  made  little 
satisfactory  progress,  till  one  day  Hunler,  while  rating  bla 
somewhat  upraised  head  on  his  left  hand,  fell  into  a  crofound 
reverie — one  of  those  waking  dreams,  seemingly,  which  in  hia 
lectures  he  ha*  so  well  described,  when  "  the  body  loses  the 
consdnusness  of  its  own  uistence."'  The  painter  bad  now 
before  him  (he  man  he  would  fain  depict,  and,  turning  his  canvaa 
upude  down,  he  sketched  out  the  admirable  pottmit  which, 
afterwards  skilfully  restored  by  H.  Farcar,  is  in  the  poasesaion 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  A  copy  by  Jackson,  acquired 
from  Lady  Bell,  is  lo  be  seen  al  the  Nalional  Portrait  Gallery, 
and  St  Mary's  Hall,  Oxford,  also  possesses  a  copy.  Sharp'! 
engtaviog  of  the  original,  published  in  1788,  is  one  of  (he  final 
of  his  productions.  The  volumes  seen  in  Reynolds'  picture  are 
a  portion  of  the  unpublished  records  of  anatomical  researcha 
left  by  Hunter  at  his  death,  which,  with  athei  masusctipU, 
Sir  Everard  Home  in  1811  removed  from  bis  museum,  apd 
eventually,  in  order,  it  has  been  supposed,  to  keep  secret  Iha 
source  of  many  of  his  papera  in  the  Pkileupkical  TmHuilieiu, 
and  of  facts  mentioned  in  his  lectures,  committed  to  the  flsmcs.' 

Among  the  subjects  of  Hunter's  physiological  investigation 
In  17B5  was  the  mode  of  growth  of  dcer'sanilen.  As  be  poaicucd 
the  privilege  of  making  eiperimenls  on  the  deer  In  Richmond 
PaA,  he  in  July  of  that  year  bad  a  buck  there  caught  and 
thrown,  and  lied  one  of  its  externa!  carotid  arleria.  He  obtcrvcd 
that  the  antler  which  obtained  its  blood  supply  therefrom, 
then  half-grown,  became  in  consequence  cold  to  the  touch* 
Hunter  debated  wilh  himself  wheiber  it  would  be  shed  in  due 
time,  or  be  longer  retained  than  ordinarily.  To  his  surprise 
he  found,  on  re-examining  the  antler  a  week  or  two  later,  when 

regained  its  warmth,  and  was  still  increasing  in  si».  Had,  then, 
his  operalion  been  in  some  way  defective?  To  determine  thi* 
question,  (be  buck  was  killed  and  sent  10  Leicester  Fields,     On 

been  duly  tied,  but  that  certain  small  hrancha  of  the  artery 
above  and  below  Ihe  ligature  had  enlarged,  and  by  Iheir 
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e  taipr.'    It  bappencd  Ihst,  in  the  eiuuing  DecemtKC,  itnte  tlut  utcruliiation  of  tic  blood  i 

tnere  ]iy  ia  one  ol  the  wards  of  St  George'i  Hospital  a  patient  place  by  a  proccu  of  difluaioD  of  "  pure  ajr  "  or  "  vnai  air 

admitted  for  popliteal  aneurism^    The  disease  must  iood  prove  (i.e.  oxygen)  tlirou^  membrane,  vere  made  ao  eailjr  aa  U 

fatal  unless  by  same  means  anesled.    Should  Ihe  surgeon,  summer  ol  17;;. 

fotlowing  Ibe  usual  and  commonly  fatal  mEthod  at  treatment,  Hunteriniyg? announced tobiscollea^uesat St Ccoife'i,«fa 

cut  down  upon  the  tumour,  and,  after  tying  the  irlery  above  he  considered,  neglected  Ibe  proper  instruction  of  tbe  iluden 

and  below  it,  evacuate  its  canieots  t    Or  should  he  adopt  the  under  Ihdr  charge,  his  inientton  00  longer  to  divide  with  the 

procedure,  deemed  by  Pott  gcnenlly  advisable,  of  tmpuuiing  tbe  fees  nhich  be  received  for  his  hospital  pupili.     Against  tl 

the  liolb  above  it?    It  was  Huolet'«  aim  in  hii  piaclice,  even  innovatioo,  however,  the  govemon  ol  the  bospital  decided 

if  he  could  not  dispense  with  the  oHcuiiy,  at  least  10  diminish  March  1793.    Subsequently,  by  a  committee  ol  ibeiiappointii 

the  icverity  of  operations,  which  he  conadtred  were  an  acknow-  a  code  of  rules  trapecling  pupils  was  promulgated,  one  dan 

ledgment  of  the  imperfection  of  the  art  of  healing,  and  compared  of  which,  prDt>ably  directed  against  an  occasional  practice 

to  "  the  acts  of  the  armed  savage,  who  attempts  to  get  that  Hunlei's.  stipulated  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  as 

by  force  which  a  dviliied  mm  would  get  by  stratagem."    Since,  student  of  the  hospital  without  certificates  that  be  had  be 

faeargued,  the  experiment  with  the  buclt  bad  sbown  that  collateral  educated  for  tbe  medical  profesbon.    In  the  autumn  two  you: 

vessels  are  capable  of  continuing  (he  circulation  when  passage  Scotchmen,  ignorant  of  the  new  rule,  came  up  to  town  aj 

through  a  main  trunk  is  arrested,  why  should  he  not,  in  the  api^cd  to  Hunter  for  admission  aa  hit  pufuls  at  ^t  George 

aneurism  case,  leaving  the  absorbents  to  deal  with  tbe  contents  Hunter  explained  to  them  liov  he  was  situated,  but  pnmis 

of  the  tumour,  tie  the  arteiy  in  the  sound  parts,  where  it  is  tied  to  advance  their  request  at  the  next  board  meeting  at  t 

in  amputation,  and  preserve  the  limb?    Acting  upon  this  idea,  bospital  on  the  i6th  of  October.    On  that  day,  having  finisbetj 

be  ligatured  his  patient's  femoral  arteiy  in  tbe  lower  part  of  its  difficult  piece  of  dissection,  be  went  down  to  breakfaat  in  em 

course  in  tbe  thigh,  in  the  fibrous  shealb  endosing  the  space  lent  spirits  and  in  his  usual  health.    Alter  making  a  profes(i« 

•loce  known  as  "  Hunter's  canal."'    The  leg  was  found,  some  call,  he  attended  the  board  meeting.    There  the  intern^ 

boun  after  tbe  operation,  to  have  acquired  a  lemperature  even  of  his  remarks  in  behalf  of  his  applicants  by  a  flat  contnd 

(bove  the  normal.'    At  the  end  of  January  1786,  that  is,  in  tion  from  a  mlleiigue  brought  on  one  of  the  old  spasmoi 

six  weeks'  time,  the  patient  was  well  enough  to  be  able  to  leave  heart  attacks;  he  ceased  speaking,  and  retired  into  an  adjoini 

the  hospital.    Thus  it  was  that  Hunter  inaugurated  an  operation  room  only  to  fall  lifeless  into  the  arm*  of  Dr  Robertson,  o 

which  has  been  the  means  of  preserving  10  hundreds  life  with  ol  the  hospital  physicians.    After  an  bout  bad  been  spent 

integrity  of  limb — an  operation  which,  as  tbe  Italian  F.  Assalini^  vain  attempts  to  restore  animation,  his  body  was  conveyed 

who  saw  it  hrst  performed,  testifies, "  excited  the  greatest  wander,  bis  bouse  in  a  sedan  chair.'    His  remains  were  interred  privati 

and  awakened  the  attention  of  all  the  surgeons  in  Europe."  on  tbe  :ind  of  October  1793,  in  tbe  vaults  of  Si  Mania's  in  t 

Early  in  17S6  Hunter  published  bis  TraUisi  on  lAc  Vcmrat  Pidds.    Thence,   on  tbe  i8tb  of  tlaich   1859,    throu^   I 

Disiast,  which,  like  some  of  his  previous  wrilingt,  was  printed  Instrumentality  ol  F.  T.   Buckland,   they  were   removed 

in  his  own  bouse.     Without  tbe  aid  of  the  bookselleia,  looo  Abbotlilip'tchapelin Westminster Abbey,tabefinai:ydq>iMa 

copies  of  it  were  sold  within  a  twelvemonth.    Although  certain  in  the  grave  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  save,  dose  to  the  lettie 

*iews   tbercin  expressed  with  regard  to  the  relationship  of  place  of  Ben  Jodsod. 

syphilis  have  been  proved  erroneous,  Ihe  work  ii  a  valuable  Hunter  was  of  about  medium  heiiht.  itniiigly  bu!tt  and  Ui 

compendium  ol  observatiODl  ol  cases  and  modes  of  treatment  shouldered  and  ihon-necked.    He  had  an  open  oiunteaaace.  1 

fct  M.  mj..  1,.-.  o,-.  p.  „).  i.™j  J;- .■'/,""  ai-sRTAter-E  ste'sssSbS; 

year  appeared  hu  ObicrDiUvm)  a*  celsin  para  of  Me  Animal  he  dreaed  plainly  and  neatly.    He  ro«  at  or  before  hl  dinici 

to  the   Fhilotofikai    Traniaclitmi,   contains  nine  papeti  on  ^twelw.ai  LcMt  duringihelatwpan  o(  hiilile.  and  saw  tiiioi 

general  to  the  army;  his  appointment  as  surgeon-general  and  hia  deal?,  no  wj^' 'Mier  dinner  hedUtan  boor';  ^"hST^ 

received  the  Royal  Society's  Copley  medal,  and  was  also  dected  usually  by  means  of  an  amanueniis,  records  ol  the  day's  diacctiD 

a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.    On  account  ,  !  2!  ™,      ^      1  "i^i.- '    ?'*^..  -i.,  ■!■„    ^.t    I"™*!' 

of  the  increase  in  his  practice  and  his  impaired  health,  he  now  '^""^  ""■  ""^  "  '^'  "'^Td  ™^'".S'i:i:[Vp;^.i.5t"£  S 

obtained  the  services  of  Home  as  his  assistant  at  St  George's  ning."    H.  Leigh  Tlnmas  records'  ih 

Hospital.    The  death  of  Pott  in  December  1788  secured  to  him  Ion,,  havin.  by  desire  called  00  Hum 

the  undisputed  title  of  the  first  surgeon  in  England      He  resigned  ;.■  fe:iX"'.^iS'^o.'SSr,  '^ 

10  Home,  in  175',  the  dehvery  of  his  surgical  lectures,  in  order  ,  hiuTalways  in  view  anme  freih  enii 

published  by'hi,  executors  in  ,7M-.  In  thi>.  bis 'masterpiece,  y  S  d!"m!S^  G^lskj^?-"  ™'i 

the  apphcalion  of  physiology  to  pracuee  is  especially  noticeable.  j(,l,„  Hunter."   At  ibe  lime  of  bisdei 

'  In  hit  Trealiu  on  Ihi  Btaaf,  p.  iBS,  Hunter  observes:  "  We  »  diflerenl  species  of  animals,  tone 

K..J  ;.  ..  ^^^^^^  ».j».:..i..  i^  ,1..  ....:...^>  .»-...k;..H^  tiat  evcy  part  made  numerous  dinectwna  ol  nUn 

juiitd.   Thus  we  m.  appropriated  and  deHmyed  by  Hon 

the  necessity  of  My-Jix  wrgiol  lectures,  all  in  lull,  t 

'   ■  illy  a  canload    i  and  m " 


'il.  Ut 

Ti,  (riin'teifH  the  first  time  did  not  include  the  tbt  foUowiac   > 

His  piiient  lived  lor  fifty  yean  afterwards.  a  and  valiuble 

teryofihi>qpcrationare(olKS«ninspecimen  iiiKi1-m>m  of  Si 


larger  than  at    records  were  written  by  CliEt  under  his  directions  "  at  InR  ha 
1,"  Bril.  UiJ.  le  SI  Jama  OramkU 


:_  «/  ifrf.  a»l 
ie  first  day,  and  co 


lefd? 


involving  the  pericardig 
lenei  in  putieiiUr  abowi 
t.  1H7.  p.  S- 
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donn  lima  evtt,  vltli  arncdoiu  ind  tnuinitloiu  dmoit  wiiboui 

hit  patient*,  And  specially  Bit  ni  n  liclp  ftinivd  atniE^ling 
pnctitioncn  and  otivn  ID  any  want  abtiiHlanuy  leuif  y.  Ptcamuy 
mcau  be  valued  do  lurtlier  than  they  enabled  bim  to  proawte  hie 

ntjfioaa.    I 
aot  requiRd  for  domettk  ejipemea  weie.  during  the  laM  ten  vcara 

of  hia  hit,  devoted  to  the  impnveinent  of  hit  mmeun;  and  hie 
property,  (hit  excepted,  wat  found  on  fait  deceate  to  be  baitly 
lulncinit  to  pay  hit  debta. '  By  futamtenpocarieifenenUy  HunUtf 
wat  reipecled  at  a  matter  of  tlie  an  and  tcience  of  anatomy,  and  at  a 
caLtJoutand  tnjftworthy  if  not  an  elegant  or  very  deuerait  operalor. 
Few,  howivrr,  perceiwd  ihe  drift  of  hk  builDcical  meaithn. 
AlthoiiBh  it  wu  admilted,  Fwn  by  Jnte  Foot,^  [hat  the  idra  after 
which  fait  unique  muieum  had  b«n  fanned — nameiy.  tlut  of  mor- 
pholofyat  (he  only  tmebaiu  of  a  lytftnutir  zoological  dauification 
— wat  tntirrly  fait  own,  yet  his  inveiiintiont  into  the  ttnicture  of 
the  lower  orden  of  aoimalt  wefT  r^rded  a*  workt  of  unprofitable 
eunodty.  One  turgeon,  of  no  inconwkiable  repute,  it  tard  to  have 
ventumi  Ibe  Tcmatli  that  Hunter't  prepaiatKini  were  "  juu  at 
valuable  at  to  many  pig'e  peltitoea'  i"and  the  preiidenc  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Sir  Joaepfa  Banirt,  writing  in  1796.  plainly  eapreaied 
fait  ditlMtiel  at  to  Ihe  collection  being  an  object  of  importance  to 
the  getieral  ttudy  of  natural  hiitoiy,  or  indeed  10  any  branch  of 


laboured  to  perfect  fait  dealgnt,  and  eitabUthed  th 


parative  anatomy,  and  principlei  which,  however  ncgleeted  in  hit 

lifetime,  became  the  gRHind-worIc  of  ali  medical  ttudy  and  l^hing. 

In  accordance  with  ilie  dinciiont  given  by  Hunter  in  hit  wJl, 


exclaimed:  "Whall  buy  pieparaciont'    Whi 
enough  to^rchaie  gunpowder."     He,  howc 


.rjut 


^E^rd  A^I^kUnS 


in  i8jj.  II  an  eipcnse  10  the  college  of  about  iio.ooo;  and  the 
combined  Hunlcrun  and  collegiate  collections,  having  been  re< 
arranged  in  what  are  now  termed  the  wblem  and  middle  muieumt, 
wciT  Tn  1S36  made  acceitible  to  the  public.  The  erection  ol  the 
eattcm  muxum  in  1657.  on  premiiet  in  E^rtugal  Street,  bought  in 
l«<7  'or  f  16,000,  coil  £15,000,  ot  which  parliunenl  granted  £13.000; 
Rwai  opened  in  185s. 

The  icope  of  Hunter't  labour*  may  be  defined  at  the  explication 
of  the  vanoui  pkuct  of  life  exhibited  in  organiled  itrucluTet,  both 
animal  and  vegetable,  from  the  timplett  to  the  nutt  highly  diETeien' 
liarcd.    By  faini.  therefore,  compiraiive  anatomy  was  emoloyed.  not 

but  at  a  meant  of  gaining  insight  into  the  principle  animating  and 
producing  Ihne  formt,  by  virtue  of  which  he  perceived  that.liow- 
evef  diilerent  in  form  and  faculty,  they  were  all  allied  to  hintelf. 
In  what  doet  life  convtt?  it  a  quetllon  which  in  fait  writinga  he 
frequently  contirlert,  and  trhich  leeru  10  have  been  wvr  pi^tent 

■  See  p.  i«6  of  hit  nulicinut  so-called  £i/(  g/ Jebi  HuUer  (iTu). 

<  Cf.  J.  H.  Green,  Hi«J.  OnU..  1840,  p.  IJ. 

'Abenietfay.  Phytwloiial  Lttima,  p-  11  (1817). 

*  ^— ■-•■"-'  '-  ■■-6.  •  laooied  le  sevcnCecB  u  1I3& 
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Ihl  Itue  nalurr,  and  Sc  trranginl  iKeni  KCOiding  to  a  wumi  «Brrcina 
»ilh  iluc  AdDpipd  lor  rcceiLi  orga^iisnu.  The  itiidvdi  fDHitB«uhl<?d 
him  lo  apply  huknn«te<iur  ol  lli«  rcUtioiuol  the  ptKnomtna  dI  lilt 

hktiory  qJ  Ihc  earth  in  Bnlogical  ep«hL     He  cbwrvnj  tht  luiii- 

autioii  and  iDiighi  cotild  «tulvt  no  cmaon  iv  tuppujng  it  to  be 
IbeoriginAl  matter  of  thr  £]obr,  prit  """"  "■'  '""'   ---■■-' 


Warn  llul  o(  Dt 


STSX 


,  and  allied  livinj  atruc. 

found,  he  wa*  led  to  inler  tliat  at  varioui  perindj  not  only  rcpeat« 
oacillatioiuDr  thelevelof  theUndiLaating  tKokitandaoTceoluicAHbui 
AlH^reatclimatic  vairiaiioni.peFhaptdue  toaclun^io  thecclipiic 
hid  taken  place  in  gcoloiicai  time^    Hunter  convdered  thai  vrn 

them.  Kc  eonceived  that  the  latter  might  be  varietiet.  but  ihai  i; 
tbey  in  really  difleteni  tpcciei,  then  "  ve  mutt  luppote  that  a  an 

That  he  believed  viricliee  to  have  reiulted  from  the  inRucnte  d 

rfijMyiMSoti^wa^LaVinihichbe"!!  "  "  ""-  "'"^k 
we  have  reason  to  tuppoK  that  there  wu  a  i  cT 

every  ip«iC3  of  natural  proddction  wu  the  er 


fomhadowed  by  him  in  the  ob^rvaiiOD  in 
dtscriptioD  of  drawinn  relative  in  incubala 
Col.  i^Phyi.  Set.  i.  p.  iy..  1831)  that : "  U  we 
ing  the  pnjgreaa  of  increase  tri  the  number  o 

.n.veahtHiMprobabl 

to  the  peKect,  we  thould  prDbably  find 
--■■--■"■ -ilifcmmtperfM 


nfection,  ve  ahtiuld  probably  be  able  to  eam|ure  il 
le  incomplole  animaf)  thtmielvH,  of  every  order  of 


In  pathological  pheriami 
perturbation  of  those  laws  01  iitc  oy  which  the  healthy  organism 
•ub»n).    With  him  pathology  wat  a  icicnce  of  vital  dynamici. 
He  afforded  priociplct  bearing  not  on  lingle  coinpbinrft  orly,  but 

•ureery,  or  wu  rendered  u  by  hia  mode  of  treatment,  would  be 
wcll-ni^  to  preienl  an  epitome  of  alE  that  he  wrote  on  thoieiubiec  EL 
"WTienwe  aialte  a  discovery  in  pathology,"  aays  Adams,  wniing  in 

forgollen  in  his  lecluteL"  Surgery,  which  only  in  1745  had  formally 
cea«d  to  be  auocialed  SNth  "  the  art  and  m>'5Itrv  of  barbers,"  he 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  sctentilic  profession-  His  doctrines  were. 
pccessaril>;,  not  thoieof  hisa^e:  whUc  lesser  minds  around  him  weie 

AuiHOiliIEl.— See,  besides  the  above  iiuoied  publicatiorls.  An 
Appeal  U  l*t  ^KKI  Parliament  ...  an  du  Ifbilil  nf  Ikt  lali  J. 
H-nWj  Uuunm  (179s):  S,r  C.  Bell.  A  liJl.™ .  .  .  inn,  . 
C^mmeniarr  <m  Ur  J.  rfxnWi  pnfa'oiums  of  Ou  Diaa,,,  o/ile 
Urethra  {mo):  The  Preswlent  nf  the  Roval  College  of  Sufgrons  of 
EriBtind.  AJdre,,  lo  Ihl  Concilia  fer  lie  Erril,™  0/  a  iuiM  of 
H—lrr  (Load.,  March  >9,  iBj^l ;  Sir  R.  »J.f  n,  "  Sketch  of  Hunter's 
Scientific  Character  and  Works,"  in  Tom  Taylor's  UiieiUr  ScLC't 
(iS;4).  also  in  Hunter's  Ww*..  ed.  by  Palmer,  vol.  iv.  (1S37),  and  in 
B»ays  and  ObitrHMns:  the  invaluable  catalogues  of  IhelHumGrian 
Collection  issued  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons;  and  numerous 
Hunteran  Orations.  Inthe  Vnir-o/t/o  ftyujr  f  W™  Sow*  fCa/r., 
by  John  White,  is  a  paper  containing  directions  for  preserving 
animals,  punted  separately  in  i«09, besides siiioolojical  descriptions 
by  Hunter.andinthe  Natural  Hiuiny  of  Aleppe,  by  A.  Russell,  arc 
miarks  of  Hurler  son  the  analoniy  of  iSe  jecboa  and  the  camels 


HimTBB,  ROBBBT  MBBCEK  TAluniU  <iSo9-itS;V 
Araeiicai]  statesman,  wu  bom  m  Eaaei  county.  Vitginia.  on 
Ibe  atit  of  April  1K09.  .He  CDIeced  the  university  of  Vii^i'^a 
in  hi)  Kventeinlh  year  and  was  one  of  in  first  Eraduatc^.  tte 
then  (tudicd  law  at  ibe  Wiicbesler  (Va.]  Law  School,  acd  in 
i8jO  wai  adinilled  Id  the  bar.  From  iCjs  to  iSj?  Ik  was  a 
membtr  ol  the  Virtinia  bouse  of  delegates;  fiom  1S37  to  i^j 
■od  from  lfl45  to  1K4T  *ai  a  meiobcr  of  ibe  national  bouv  ;i 
repiesentaltven.  being  Speaker  from  iSjq  lo  iSii;  »>d  ffja 
iSi;  to  i36i  he  waa  in  ih 


:.sso- 


61  J.    He 


u  the  auihoc  of  the  Tiria'  Act  of  igj7  and  of  tbe 
ebouK  syilem,  and  iras  one  of  tbe  first  to  adiocale 

refona.  In  jSsj  he  dedioed  President  Fillmore  j 
te  him  MCtttuy  of  state.  At  tbe  Nalional  Deno- 
inllonat  Cbarle^lon,  S.C.,  b  1S60  he  was  Ibe  Virg^rit 
choice  as  cudidate  lot  (be  presidency  of  ibc  United 

was  deftattd  for  the  nomination  by  Siepten  -K. 
iunler  did  not  trgard  IjikdId's  election  u  (Xing  of 


jcConi 


of  diffen 


I  elaborat 


bul  when  Cliis  and  leveral  other 

eSoiU  to  tbe 

failed  he  <]uietly  urged  hii  own  1 

leceuion.    From  iMi  to  iS6a  he 

Soulhera  Confederacy;  and  from 

861  to  lS6s  « 

the  Confederate  senate,  in  <rtuch 

he  was.  at 

critic  of  Ibe  Davis  administralioi 

a.    He  was  oi 

misionen  to  tnat  at  ibe  Hampi 

on  Roads  Coo 

(see  LiKCOLH,  ABUHAlt).  and  afle 

Ihesurrendei 

coin  to  Rich 

ia  in  tbe  Unic 

I  the  Soiiih. 


if  Ihe  n 


of  Cenctaf  Lee 
d  by  President  Lincoln  to  Richn 
._  ,__.  restonlion  of  Virginia  in  tbe  Unio 
i«8o  he  w  _       . 

death  near  Lloyds,  Virginia,  on  the  18th  of  July  i. 
collector  of  tbe  Poit  of  TaHuhunodt,  Viiginia. 
See  Martha  T.^Htinter..*  If nnsfr  a/RoEM  IT.  rffa.!er( 

TaimlSn  wlpUff,'tn"*he  John  P.  Branch"  Hi«"rVal   I 
Randolph  Macau  College  (voL  a.  No.  1, 1906).  for  tau  pulilic 


ig-i7Si),  Biilish  pb)-sio1o<rJ>  aad 
'18.  al  East  kdbride,  Lanark.    He 


botn  on  Ibe  ijrd  of  Ui 

was  the  seventh  child  ol  his  parents,  and  an  elder  broiber  e4  cv 

a^,  he  was  sent  lo  the  univtrsity  of  Gtasgow,  where  he  st  j.:<'] 
for  five  yean.  He  had  originally  been  iniended  for  tbe  cb^rrti. 
bul,  ■cniple*  concerning  lubscriplion  actsmg  in  his  mind,  be 
followed  the  advice  of  his  friend  William  CuUen,  and  resoiv-ed 
to  devote  himself  to  physic  During  17^7-1740  he  resided  ■i:h 
Cullen  al  Hamilton,  and  (hen,  to  iocreue  his  medical  knowiecce 
before  Beltling  in  partDenfaip  wilh  his  friend,  he  spent  the  winter 
of  1740^1741  at  Edinburgh.  Thence  he  went  to  Loivdon.  where 
Dr  James  Douglu  (1675-174)),  an  analomist  and  obswrvaa 
of  some  Dole,  lo  whom  be  had  been  recommended,  eiuafed  na 
services  as  a  tutor  to  his  son  and  as  a  diufclor,  and  asAuied  b:ia 
10  enter  as  a  surgeon's  pupil  at  St  George's  Hosrutal  and  to 
procure  the  instruction  of  the  analooiist  Frank  NichoJIs  1it-»- 
177a).  When  Dc  Douglas  died  Hunter  nill  conTinued  id  Lm 
with  his  family.  Iai746heutideriiiok,  inplaceoiSimuei  S^tl 
the  delivery,  for  a  sociely  of  naval  praiiiiianen.  of  a  lenes  a 
lectures  on  operative  surgery,  so  tatislacloiily  Ihai  be  sis 
requested  10  include  anatomy  in  his  course-  It  was  not  k?e( 
before  he  attained  considerable  fame  u  a  kclurer;  for  nol  deJv 
Bt,  but  be  differed  from  his  con- 
d  thortiughness  of  his  leachinf .  t^ 
provide  tbe  be«  possiUe  peafiidU 
"'  read  that  the  tyllabcs  of 
e  (1701-1761),  publisbeil  in  174*.  »"t""  «• 
msaroKucinii  eomfitctem,  comprised  only  twenly.ihree  tenures, 
exclusive  of  a  short  and  defective  "  SyDaboa  QurargsctB."  ar^ 
tbU  >l  "  one  ol  tbe  nwu  rcpvtalde  caonea  of  aaatasy  m 
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Europe,"  which  Hunter  had  himself  attended,  the  professor 
was  obliged  to  demonstrate  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  except  the 
nerves  and  vessels  (shown  in  a  foetus)  and  the  bones,  on  a  single 
dead  subject,  and  for  the  explanation  of  the  operations  of 
surgery  used  a  dog!  In  1747  Hunter  became  a  member  of  the 
Corporation  of  Surgeons.  In  the  course  of  a  tour  through 
Holland  to  Paris  with  his  pupil,  J.  Douglas,  in  1728,  he  visited 
Albinus  at  Leiden,  and  inspected  with  admiration  his  injected 
preparations.  By  degrees  Hunter  renounced  surgical  for  obstetric 
practice,  in  which  he  excelled.  He  was  appointed  a  surgeon- 
accoucheur  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  in  1748,  and  at  the  British 
Lying-in  Hospital  in  the  year  following.  The  degree  of  M.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  university  of  Glasgow  on  the 
34th  of  October  1 7  50.  About  the  same  time  he  left  his  old  abode 
at  Mrs  Douglas's,  and  settled  as  a  physician  in  Jermyn  Street. 
He  became  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  on  the 
30th  of  September  1756.  In  176a  he  was  consulted  by  Queen 
Charlotte,  and  in  1764  was  made  physician-extraordinary  to  her 
Majesty. 

On  the  departure  of  his  brother  John  for  the  army,  Hunter 
engaged  as  an  assistant  William  Hewson  (1739-1774),  whom 
he  subsequently  admitted  to  partnership  in  his  lectures.  Hewson 
was  succeeded  in  1770  by  W.  C.  Cruikshank  (1745-1800).  Hunter 
was  elected  F.R.S.  in  1767;  F.S.A.  in  1768,  and  third  professor 
of  anatomy  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts;  and  in  1780  and 
1782  respectively  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Medical  Sodety  and 
of.  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  During  the  closing 
ten  years  of  his  life  his  health  failed  greatly.  His  last  lecture, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  fainted,  was  given,  contrary  to  the 
remonstrances  of  friends,  only  a  few  days  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  London  on  the  30th  of  March  1783.  He  was 
buried  in  the  rector's  vault  at  St  James's,  Piccadilly. 

Hunter  had  in  1765  requested  of  the  prime  minister,  George 
Grenville,  the  grant  of  a  plot  of  ground  on  which  he  might  estab- 
lish "  a  museum  in  London  for  the  improvement  of  anatomy, 
surgery,  and  physics  "  (see  "  Papers  "  at  end  of  his  Two  Intro- 
ductory Lectures,  1784),  and  had  offered  to  expend  on  its  erection 
£7000,  and  to  endow  in  perpetuity  a  professorship  of  anatomy 
in  connexion  with  it.  His  application  receiving  no  recognition, 
he  after  many  months  abandoned  his  scheme,  and  built  himself 
a  house,  with  lecture  and  dissecting-rooms,  in  Great  Windmill 
Street,  whither  he  removed  in  1770.  In  one  fine  apartment  in 
this  house  was  accommodated  bis  collection,  comprising  anatomi- 
cal and  pathological  preparations,  ancient  coins  and  medals, 
minerals,  shells  and  corals.  His  natural  history  specimens  were 
in  part  a  purchase,  for  £1200,  of  the  executors  of  his  friend, 
Dr  John  Fothergill  (1712-1780).  Hunter's  whole  collection, 
together  with  his  fine  library  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and 
an  endowment  of  £8000,  by  his  will  became,  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty  years,  the  property  of  the  university  of  Glasgow. 

Hunter  was  never  married,  and  was  a  man  of  frugal  habits. 
Like  his  brother  John,  he  was  an  early  riser,  and  a  man  of  untiring 
industry.  He  is  described  as  being  in  his  lectures,  which  were  of 
two  hours'  duration,  "  both  simple  and  profound,  minute 
in  demonstration,  and  yet  the  reverse  of  dry  and  tedious"; 
and  his  mode  of  introducing  anecdotal  illustrations  of  his  topic 
was  most  happy.  Lecturing  was  to  him  a  pleasure,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  many  professional  distractions,  he  regularly 
continued  it,  because,  as  he  said,  he  "  conceived  that  a  man 
may  do  infinitely  more  good  to  the  public  by  teaching  his  art 
than  by  practising  it  "  (see  "  Memorial "  appended  to  Introd. 
Lect.  p.  xao). 

Hunter  was  the  author  of  several  contributions  to  the  Medical 
Observations  and  Enquiries  and  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  In 
his  paper  on  the  structure  of  cartilases  and  joints,  published  in  the 
latter  in  1743,  he  anticipated  what  M.  F.  X.  Bichat  sixty  years  after- 
wards wrote  concerning  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  synovial 
membranes.  His  Medical  Commentaries  (pt.  i.,  1762,  supplemented 
IJ64)  contains,  among  other  like  matter,  details  o(  his  disputes 
with  the  Monro*  as  to  who  first  had  successfully  performed  the 
injection  of  the  tttbuli  testis  (in  which,  however,  both  he  and  they 
had  been  forestalled  by  A.  von  Haller  in  1745).  and  as  to  who  had 
discovered  the  true  office  oi  the  lymphatics,  and  also  a  discussion  on 
the  question  whether  he-or  Percivall  Pott  ought  to  be  considered  the 


earliest  to  have  elucidated  the  nature  of  hernia  congenitat  whidi,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  had  been  previously  explained  by  Haller.  In  the 
Commentaries  is  exhibited  Hunter's  one  weakness— an  inordinate  love 
of  controversy.  His  im^tience  of  contradicrion  he  averred  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  anatomists,  in  whom  he  <Hice  jocularly  condoned  it. 
on  the  plea  that  "  the  passive  submission  of  dead  bodies  "  rendered 
the  crossing  oi  their  will  the  less  bearable.  Hb  neat  work,  Tlu 
Anatomy  of  the  Gravid  Uterus,  exhilnted  in  Figures,  foT.,  was  published 
in  1 774.  His  posthumous  works  are  Two  Introductory  Lectures  ( 1 784), 
and  Anatomical  DescriMion  of  the  Human  Gravid  Uterus  (1794), 
which  was  re-edited  by  Dr  E.  Rigby  in  1843. 

See  Gent,  Mat.  liu.  pt.  i,  p.  364  (1783);  S.  F.  Simmons.' 4ii 
Account  of  the  Ltje  of  W.  Hunter  ,(1783) ;  Adams's  and  Ottley's  Lives 
of  J.  Hunter;  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie,  ffunterian  Oration.  (tS^j);  W. 
Munk,  The  Roll  of  the  Royal  CoUegfi  of  Physicians  of  London,  it.  205 
C1878).  (F.  H.  B.) 

HUMTER,  WILUAM  ALEXANDER  (1844-1898),  Scottish 
jurist  and  politician,  was  bom  in  Aberdeen  on  the  8th  of  May 
1844,  and  educated  at  Aberdeen  grammar  school  and  university. 
He  entered  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  English  bar 
in  1867,  but  then  was  occupied  mainly  with  teaching.  In  1869 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Roman  law  at  University  College, 
London,  and  in  1878  professor  of  jurisprudence,  resigning  that 
chair  in  1882.  His  name  became  well  known  dtuing  this  period 
as  the  author  of  a  standard  work  on  Roman  law,  Roman  Law 
in  the  Order  of  a  Code,  together  with  a  smaller  introductory 
voltmie  for  students.  Introduction  to  Roman  Law.  After  1883 
Hunter  took  up  politics  and  was  elected  to  parliament  for 
Aberdeen  as  a  Liberal  in  1885.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he 
was  a  prominent  supporter  of  Charles  Bradlaugh;  he  was  the 
first  to  advocate  old  age  pensions,  and  in  1890  carried  a  pn^)osal 
to  free  elementary  education  in  Scotland.  In  1895  hh  health, 
broke  down;  he  retired  from  parliament  in.  1896  and  died  on 
the  2ist  of  July  1898. 

HUNTER,  SIR  WILUAM  WILSON  (1840-1900),  British 
publicist,  son  of  Andrew  Galloway  Htmter,  a  GUsgow  manu- 
facturer, was  bom  at  Glasgow  on  the  15th  of  July  1840.  He 
was  educated  at  GUsgow  University  (B.A.  i860),  Paris  and 
Bonn,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Sanscrit,  and  passing  first  in  the 
final  examination  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  in  1862.  Posted 
fn  the  remote  district  of  Birbhum  in  the  lower  provinces  of 
Bengal,  he  began  collecting  local  traditions  and  records,  which 
formed  the  materials  for  his  novel  and  suggestive  publication, 
entitled  The  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal,  a  book  which  did  much  to 
stimulate  public  interest  in  the  details  of  Indian  administration. 
He  also  compiled  A  Comparative  Dictionary  of  the  N on- Aryan 
Languages  of  India,  a  glossary  of  dialects  based  mainly  upon  the 
collections  of  Brian  Houghton  Hodgson,  which  testifies  to  the 
industry  of  tht  writer  but  contains  much  immature  philological 
speculation.  In  1872  he  brought  out  two  attractive  volumes  on 
the  province  of  Orissa  and  its  far-famed  temple  of  Jagannath. 
In  1869  Lord  Mayo  asked  Hunter  to  submit  a  scheme  for  a 
comprehensive  statistical  survey  of  the  Indian  empire.  The 
work  involved  the  compilation  of  a  number  of  local  gazetteers, 
in  various  stages  of  progress,  and  their  consolidation  in  a  con- 
densed form  upon  a  single  and  uniform  plan.  The  conception 
was  worthy  of  the  gigantic  projects  formed  by  Arthur  Yoimg 
and  Sir  John  Sinclair  at  the  dose  of  the  x8th  century,  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  successfully  carried  through  between  1869  and 
x88x  was  owing  mainly  to  the  energy  and  determination  of 
Hunter.  The  early  period  of  his  undertaking  was  devoted  to  a 
series  of  tours  which  took  him  into  every  comer  of  India.  He 
himself  undertook  the  supervision  of  the  statistical  accounts  of 
Bengal  (20  vols.,  1875-1877)  and  of  Assam  (2  vols.,  1879). 
The  various  statistical  accounts,  when  completed,  comprised 
no  fewer  than  128  volumes.  The  immense  task  of  condenring 
this  mass  of  material  proceeded  concurrently  with  their  com- 
pilation, an  administrative  feat  which  enabled  The  Imperial 
Gazetteer  of  India  to  appear  in  9  volumes  in  x88x  (2nd  ed.|  14  vols., 
1885-1887;  3rd  ed.,  36  vols.,  including  atlas,  1908).  Hunter 
adopted  a  transliteration  of  vernacular  place-names,  by  whidi 
means  the  correct  pronunciation  is  ordinarily  Indicated;  but 
hardly  suffident  allowance  was  made  for  old  ipfJIingi  tiomtmUA 
by  history  and  long  usagie.  Hnnter't  own  artids  on  Indlfr  f"** 
published  in  1880  as  4  BKcf  HiHsfy  1^  Hi /»Mi  i>lM^ 
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has  been  widely  translated  and  utilized  in  Indian  schools.  A 
revised  form  was  issued  in  1895,  under  the  title  of  The  Indian 
Empire:  its  People^  History  and  Products.  In  1882  Hunter, 
as  a  member  of  the  governor-general's  council,  presided  over  the 
commission  on  Indian  Education;  in  x886  he  was  elected  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Calcutta.  In  1887  he  retired  from 
the  service,  was  created  K.C.S.I.,  and  settled  at  Oaken  Holt,  near 
Oxford.  He  arranged  with  the  Clarendon  Press  to  publish  a  series 
of  Rulers  of  India,  to  which  he  himself  contributed  volumes  on 
Dalhousie  (1890)  and  Mayo  (1892).  He  had  previously,  in  1875, 
written  an  official  Life  of  Lord  Mayo,  in  two  volumes.  He  also 
wrote  a  weekly  article  on  Indian  affairs  for  The  Times.  But  the 
great  task  to  which  he  applied  himself  on  his  settlement  in  England 
was  a  history  upon  a  large  scale  of  the  British  Dominion  in  India, 
two  volumes  of  which  only  had  appeared  when  he  died,  carrying 
the  reader  barely  down  to  1700.  He  was  much  hindered  by  the 
confused  state  of  his  materials,  a  portion  of  which  he  arranged  and 
published  in  1894  as  Bengal  Manuscript  Records,  in  three  volumes. 
•A  delightful  story,  The  Old  Missionary  (iigs),ajid  The  Thackerays 
in  India  (1897),  a  gossipy  volume  which  appeals  to  all  readers  of 
The  Newcomes,  may  be  regarded  as  the  relaxations  of  an  Anglo- 
Indian  amid  the  stress  of  severer  studies.  In  the  winter  of  1898- 
1899,  in  consequence  of  the  fatigue  incurred  in  a  journey  to  the 
Caspian  and  back,  on  a  visit  to  the  sick-bed  of  one  of  his  two 
sons,  Hunter  was  stricken  down  by  a  severe  attack  of  influenza, 
which  affected  his  heart.  He  died  at  Oaken  Holt  on  the  6th  of 
February  1900. 

HUNTING  (the  verbal  substantive  from  ''bunt";  O.  Eng. 
kuntian,  hunta;  apparently  connected  with  O.  Eng.  hentan,  Gothic 
kinpan,  to  capture,  O.H.G.  Aiinia,  booty),  the  pursuit  of  game 
and  wUd  animals,  for  profit  or  sport;  equivalent  to  "chase" 
(like  "  catch,"  from  Lat.  capture,  Fr.  chasse,  Ital.  caccia).  The 
circumstances  which  render  necessary  the  habitual  pursuit  of 
wild  animab,  either  as  a  means  of  subsistence  or  for  self-defence, 
generally  accompany  a  phase  of  human  progress  distinctly  inferior 
to  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  stages;  resorted  to  as  a  recreation, 
however,  the  practice  of  the  chase  in  most  cases  indicates  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  civilization,  and  sometimes  ultimately  be- 
comes the  almost  distinctive  employment  of  the  classes  which  are 
possessed  of  most  leisure  and  wealth.  It  is  in  some  of  its  latter 
aspects,  viz.  as  a  "  sport,"  pursued  on  fixed  rules  and  principles, 
that  hunting  is  dealt  with  here. 

Information  as  to  the  field  sports  of  the  ancients  is  in  many 
directions  extremely  fragmentary.  With  regard  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  however,  we  learn  that  the  huntsmen 
constituted  an  entire  sub-division  of  the  great  second 
caste;  they  either  followed  the  chase  on  their  own 
account,  or  acted  as  the  attendants  of  the  chiefs  in 
their  hunting  excursions,  taking  charge  of  the  dogs,  and  securing 
and  bringing  home  the  game.  The  game  was  sought  in  the  open 
deserts  which  border  on  both  sides  the  valley  of  the  Nile;  but 
(by  the  wealthy)  sometimes  in  enclosed  spaces  into  which  the 
animals  had  been  driven  or  in  preserves.  Besides  the  noose 
and  the  net,  the  arrow,  the  dart  and  the  hunting  pole  or  vena- 
bulum  were  frequently  employed.  The  anintuils  chiefly  hunted 
were  the  gazelle,  ibex,  oryx,  stag,  wild  ox,  wild  sheep,  hare  and 
porcupine;  also  the  ostrich  for  its  plumes,  and  the  fox,  jackal, 
wolf,  hyaena  and  leopard  for  their  skins,  or  as  enemies  of  the 
farm-yard.  The  lion  was  occasionally  trained  as  a  hunting 
animal  instead  of  the  dog.  The  sportsman  appears,  occasionally 
at  least,  in  the  later  periods,  to  have  gone  to  cover  in  his  chariot 
or  on  horseback;  according  to  Wilkinson,  when  the  dogs  threw 
off  in  a  level  plain  of  great  extent,  it  was  even  usual  for  him  "to 
remain  in  his  chariot,  and,  urging  his  horses  to  their  full  speed, 
endeavour  to  turn  or  intercept  them  as  they  doubled,  discharging 
a  well-directed  arrow  whenever  they  came  within  its  range."* 
The  partiality  for  the  chase  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  mani- 
fested was  shared  by  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  as  is  shown 
by  the  frequency  with  which  hunting  scenes  are  depicted  on  the 
walls  of  their  temples  and  palaces;  it  is  even  said  that  their 

'See  on  this  whole  subject  cK.  vm.  of  TA^kinson**  Ancient 
Egyptians  {il  78-92.  ed.  Birch,  \^^^). 
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dresses  and  fiuvJtnre  were  ornamented  with  similar  sobjects.* 
The  game  pursued  included  the  lion,  the  wild  ass,  the  gazelle 
and  the  hare,  and  the  implements  chiefly  employed  seem  to  have 
been  the  javdin  and  the  bow.  There  are  indications  that  hawk- 
ing was  also  known.  The  Assyrian  kings  also  mainf^iiu^ 
magnificent  parks,  or  "  paradises,"  in  which  game  of  every  kind 
was  enclosed;  and  perhaps  it  was  from  them  that  the  Penisa 
sovereigns  borrowed  the  practice  mentioned  both  by  Xeaopboa 
in  the  Cyropaedia  and  by  Curtius.  According  to  Herodotas, 
Cyrus  devoted  the  revenue  of  four  great  towns  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  his  hunting  estaUishments.  The  circumstances 
under  which  the  death  of  the  son  of  Croesus  is  by  the  same  writer 
(i-  34-45)  related  to  have  occurred,  inddentally  show  in  what 
high  estimation  the  recreation  of  hunting  was  hdd  in  Lydta.  la 
Palestine  game  has  always  been  fdentiful,  and  the  Biblical 
indications  that  it  was  much  sought  and  duly  appreciated  are 
numerous.  As  means  of  capture,  nets,  traps,  snares  and  pitlaBs 
are  most  frequently  alluded  to;  but  the  arrow  (Isa.  vul.S4),thc 
spear  and  the  dart  (Job.  xlL  26-29)  are  also  mentioDed.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  use  of  the  dog  (Jos.  Ani.  iv.  8,  xo,  not- 
withstanding) or  of  the  horse  in  hunting  was  known  among  the 
Jews  during  the  period  covered  by  the  Old  Testament  history; 
Herod,  however,  was  a  keen  and  successful  q>ortsman,  and  ii 
recorded  by  Josephus  {BJ,  L  ax,  rj,  compare  A»L  xv.  7,  7; 
xvi.  xo',  3)  to  have  killed  no  fewer  than  forty  head  of  game  (boar, 
wild  ass,  deer)  in  one  day. 

The  sporting  tastes  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  many  references  in  Homer  (//.  iz.  53S-S45;  Od.  iz.  xao^ 
xvii.  29s,  3x6,  xix.  429  seq.),  had  developed  at  a  very  early 
period;  they  first  found  adequate  literary  expression  in  the  work 
of  Xenophon  entitled  Cynegeticiu,*  which  esqpoonds  his  princ^lcs 
and  embodies  his  experience  in  his  favourite  art  of  hraUing. 
The  treatise  chiefly  deals  with  the  capture  of  the  hare;  in  the 
author's  day  the  approved  method  was  to  fiind  the  hare  in  her 
form  by  the  use  of  dogs;  when  found  she  was  either  dxxvca  ato 
nets  previously  set  in  her  runs  or  else  run  down  in  the  opea. 
Boar-hunting  is  also  described;  it  was  effected  by  xkets  into  wloA 
the  animal  was  pursued,  and  in  which  when  fakly  entan^ed  be 
was  speared.  The  stag,  according  to  the  same  work,  was  takes  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  wooden  trap  (t^oSoffrpdi^9),  which  attadied 
itself  to  the  foot.  Lions,  leopards,  lynxes,  panthers  and  besxs 
are  also  specially  mentioned  among  the  large  game;  sometimfs 
they  were  taken  in  pitfalls,  sometimes  speared  by  moontcd 
horsemen.  As  a  writer  on  field  sports  Xenophon  was  fcXkmtd  by 
Arrian,  who  in  his  Cynegdicus,  in  avowed  dependence  on  k^ 
predecessor,  seeks  to  supplement  such  deficiencies  in  the  earlier 
treatise  as  arose  from  its  author's  unacquaintance  with  the  dogs 
of  Gaul  and  the  horses  of  Scythia  and  Libya.  Four  bodes  of 
Cynegctica,  extending  to  about  2100  hexameters,  by  Oppian  have 
also  been  preserved;  the  last  of  these  is  incomplete,  and  it  is 
probable  that  a  fifth  at  one  time  existed.  The  poem  oootaiBS 
some  good  descriptive  passages,  as  well  as  some  very  curious 
indications  of  the  state  of  zoological  knowledge  in  the  author's 
time.  Hunting  scenes  are  -frequently  represented  in  aadcst 
works  of  art,  especially  the  boar-hunt,  and  also  that  of  the  hare. 
In  Roman  literature  allusions  to  the  {Measures  of  the  chase 
(wild  ass,  boar,  hare,  fallow  deer  being  speciaJIy  mentioned  as 
favourite  game)  are  not  wanting  '(Virg.  Georg.  m.  409-413; 
Ed.  iii.  75;  Hor.  Od.  i.  1,  25-28);  it  seems  to  have  been  >^ewed, 
however,  with  less  favour  as  an  occupation  for  gentlemen,  and 
to  have  been  chiefly  left  to  inferiors  and  professionals.  The 
immense  vivaria  or  theriotropheia,  in  which  various  wild  inimah, 
such  as  boars,  stags  and  roe-deer,  were  kept  in  a  state  of  seni- 
domestication,  were  devek>pments  which  arose  at  a  ooapart' 
tively  late  period;  as  also  were  the  venati^nes  in  the  circiBi 
although  these  are  mentioned  as  having  been  known  as  cariy 
as  186  B.C.  The  bald  and  meagre  poem  of  Grattius  Faliacns  m 
hunting  (Cynegetica)  is  modelled  upon  Xeiiq|>hon*s  prose  work; 
a  still  extant  fragment  (3x5  lines)  of  a  similar  poem  with  the  sunt 
title,  of  much  later  date,  by  Nemesianus,  seems  to  hare  st  one 

*See  Layard  (Nineotk,  u,  431.  433).  who.dtes  AaamiBa. 
xxvL  6,  aiKl  Athiea.  si  9.  *  EagjL  CsbmL  hy 
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time  formed  the  introduction  to  an  extended  work  corresponding 
to  that  of  Oppian. 

That  the  Romans  had  borrowed  Some  things  in  the  art  of 
hunting  from  the  Gauls  may  be  inferred  from  the  name  canu 
gaUicus  (Spanish  gdgo)  for  a  greyhound,  which  is  to  be  met  with 
both  in  Ovid  and  Martial;  also  in  the  words  {canis)  vartragus 
and  segusiuSf  both  of  Celtic  origin.*  According  to  Strabo  (p.  aoo) 
the  Britons  also  bred  dogs  well  adapted  for  hunting  purposes. 
The  addiction  of  the  Franks  in  later  centuries  to  the  chase  is 
evidenced  by  the  frequency  with  which  not  only  the  laity  but 
also  the  clergy  were  warned  by  provincial  councils  against 
expending  so  much  of  their  time  and  money  on  hounds,  hawks 
and  falcons;  ^nd  we  have  similar  proof  with  regard  to  the 
habits  of  other  Teutonic  nations  subsequent  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.*  Originally  among  the  northern  nations  sport 
was  open  to  every  one '  except  to  slaves,  who  were  not  permitted 
to  bear  arms;  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  game-preserving  kept 
pace  with  the  development  of  feudalism.  For  its  ultimate 
development  in  Britain  see  Fokest  Law,  where  also  the  distinc- 
tion between  beasts  of  forest  or  venery,  beasts  of  chase  and 
beasts  and  fowls  of  warren  b  explained.    See  also  Game  Laws. 

Modem  Huniing. — ^The  term  "hunting"  has  come  to  "he 
applied  specially  to  the  pursuit  of  such  quarries  as  the  stag  or 
fox,  or  to  following  an  artificially  laid  scent,  with  horse  and  hound. 
It  thus  corresponds  to  the  Fr.  chasse  au  courre,  as  distinguished 
from  ckass$  au  tir,  d  l*oiseau,  &c.,  and  to  the  Ger.  hetsjagd  as 
distinguished  from  birsch.  In  the  following  article  the  English 
practice  is  mainly  considered. 

Doubtless  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain  shared  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  habits  of  the  other  Celtic  peoples;  the  fact  that 
they  kept  good  hunting  dogs  is  vouched  for  by  Strabo;  and  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  these  were  used 
is  given  in  the  inscription  quoted  by  Orelli  (n.  1603) — "  Silvano 
Invicto  Sacrum — ob  aprum  eximiae  formae  captum,  quem  multi 
antecessores  praedari  non  potuerunt."  Asser,  the  biographer  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  states  that  before  the  prince  was  twelve  years 
of  age  he  "  was  a  most  expert  and  active  hunter,  and  excelled  in 
all  the  branches  of  that  noble  art,  to  which  he  applied  with  inces- 
sant labour  and  amazing  success."  *  Of  his  grandson  Athelstan 
it  is  related  by  William  of  Malmesbury  that  after  the  victory  of 
Brunanburgh  he  imposed  upon  the  vanquished  king  of  Wales  a 
yearly  tribute,  which  included  a  certain  number  of  "  hawks  and 
sharp-scented  dogii  fit  for  hunting  wild  beasts."  According  to 
the  same  authority,  one  of  the  greatest  delights  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  was  "  to  follow  a  pack  of  swift  hounds  in  pursuit  of 
game,  and  to  cheer  them  with  his  voice."  It  was  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  that  the  distinction  between  the  higher  and 
lower  chase  first  came  to  be  made — the  former  being  expressly 
for  the  king  or  those  on  whom  he  had  bestowed  the  pleasure  of 
sharing  in  it,  while  only  the  latter  was  allowed  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  land.  To  the  reign  of  Cnut  belong  the  "  Constitutiones  de 
Foresta,"  according  to  which  four  thanes  were  appointed  in 
every  province  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  all  matters 
connected  with  the  forests;  under  them  were  four  inferior 
thanes  to  whom  was  committed  immediate  care  of  the  vert  and 
venison.*  The  severity  of  the  forest  laws  which  prevailed  during 
the  Norman  period  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  sporting  ardour 
of  William  and  his  successors.  The  Conqueror  himself  "  loved 
the  high  game  as  if  he  were  their  father  ";  and  the  penalty 
for  the  unauthorized  slaughter  of  a  hart  or  hind  was  loss  of 
both  eyes. 

*  Hehn,  KuUurj^flamen  u,  IJausthiert,  p.  337. 

'  References  will  be  found  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Christian 
Antiquities — art.  on  "  Hunting." 

'  Vita  omnis  in  venationibus . . .  consistit,"  Caes.  B.C.,  yl.  ai. 
"  Quoties  bella  non  incunt,  multuro  venatibus,  plus  per  otium  transi- 
gunt,"  Tacitus,  Germ.  15. 

*  See  Strutt,  Sports  and  Pastimes,  who  also  gives  an  illustration, 
"  taken  from  a  manuKriptal  paintins  of  the  9th  century  in  the  Cotton 
Library,"  representing  a  Saxon  cnicftain.  attended  by  his  hunts- 
man and  a  couple  of  hounds,  pursuing  the  wild  swine  in  a  forest." 

*See  Lappenberg,  Hist,  of  England  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings 
OL  361,  Thorpe's  trans.). 


At  an  early  period  stag  hunting  was  a  favourite  recreation 
with  English  ro3ralty.  It  seems  probable  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  royal  pack  of  buckhounds  was  kennelled  ^^ 
at  Swinley,  where,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  (1684),  a  ^^^ 
cleer  was  found  that  went  away  to  Lord  Petre's  seat  in 
Essex;  only  five  got  to  the  end  of  this  70  m.  run,  one  being  the 
king's  brother,  the  duke  of  York.  George  III.  was  a  great  stag 
hunter,  and  met  the  royal  pack  as  often  as  possible. 

In  The  Chase  of  the  Wild  Red  Deer,  Mr  Collyns  says  that  the 
earliest  record  of  a  pack  of  staghounds  in  the  Exmoor  district  is 
in  1598,  when  Hugh  PoUand,  Queen  Elizabeth's  ranger,  kept  one 
at  Simonsbath.  The  succeeding  rangers  of  Exmoor  forest  kept 
up  the  pack  until  some  aoo  years  ago,  the  hounds  subsequently 
passing  into  the  possession  of  Mr  Walter  of  Stevenstone,  an 
ancestor  of  the  Rolle  family.  Successive  masters  continued  the 
sport  until  1825,  when  the  fine  pack,  descended  probably  from 
the  bloodhound  crossed  with  the  old  southern  hound,  was  sold  in 
London.  It  is  diflicult  to  imagine  how  the  dispersion  of  such  a 
pack  could  have  come  about  in  such  a  sporting  country,  but  in 
1827  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  got  a  pack  together  again.  Stag 
hunting  begins  on  the  xath  of  August,  and  ends  on  the  8th  of 
October;  there  is  then  a  cessation  until  the  end  of  the  month, 
when  the  hounds  are  unkennelled  for  hind  hunting,  which  con- 
tinues up  to  Christmas;  it  begins  again  about  Ladyday,  and  lasts 
till  the  loth  of  May.  The  mode  of  hunting  with  the  Devon  and 
Somerset  hounds  is  briefly  this:  the  whereabouts  of  a  warrant- 
able stag  is  communicated  to  the  master  by  that  important 
functionary  the  harbourer;  two  couple  of  steady  hounds  called 
tufters  are  then  thrown  into  cover,  and,  having  singled  out  a 
warrantable  deer,  follow  him  until  he  is  forced  to  make  for  the 
open,  when  the  body  of  the  pack  are  laid  on.  Very  often  two  or 
three  hours  elapse  before  the  stag  breaks,  but  a  run  over  the  wild 
country  fully  atones  for  the  delay. 

It  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  times  that  the  fox  has 
come  to  be  considered  as  an  animal  of  the  higher  chase.  William 
Twid,  indeed,  who  was  huntsman-in-chief  to  Edward 
II.,  and  who  wrote  in  Norman  French  a  treatise  on 
hunting,*  mentions  the  fox  as  a  beast  of  venery,  but 
obviously  as  an  altogether  inferior  object  of  sport.  Strutt  also 
gives  an  engraving,  assigned  by  him  to  the  X4th  century,  in 
which  three  hunters,  one  of  whom  blows  a  horn,  are  represented 
as  unearthing  a  fox,  which  is  pursued  by  a  single  hound.  The 
precise  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  first  English  pack  of 
hounds  kept  entirely  for  fox  hunting  cannot  be  accurately  fixed. 
In  the  work  of  "  Nimrod  "  (C.  J.  Apperlcy),  entitled  The  Chase, 
there  is  (p.  4)  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Lord  Arundel,  dated 
February  1833,  in  which  the  writer  says  that  his  ancestor,  Lord 
Arxmdel,  kept  a  pack  of  foxhounds  between  1690  and  1700,  and 
that  they  remained  in  the  family  till  178a,  when  they  were  sold 
to  the  celebrated  Hugh  MeyneU,  of  Quomdon  Hall,  Leicester- 
shire. Lord  Wilton  again,  in  his  Sports  and  Pursuits  of  the 
English,  says  that  "about  the  year  1750  hounds  began  to  be 
entered  solely  to  fox/'  The  Field  of  November  6,  1875,  p.  sia^ 
contains  an  engraving  of  a  hunting-horn  then  in  the  possession  of 
the  late  master  of  the  Cheshire  hounds,  and  upon  the  horn  is  the 
inscription: — "  Thomas  Boothby,  Esq.,  Tooley  Park,  Leicester. 
With  this  horn  he  hunted  the  first  pack  of  foxhounds  then  in  Eng' 
land  fifty-five  years.  Born  1677.  Died  1752.  Now  the  property 
of  Thomas  d'Avenant,  Esq.,  county  Salop,  his  grandson."  iliese 
extracts  do  not  finally  dedde  the  point,  because  both  Mr  Boothby't 
and  Lord  Arundel's  hounds  may  have  hunted  other  game  besides 
fox,  just  as  in  Edward  IV.'s  time  there  were  "  fox  dogs  "  though 
not  kept  exclusively  for  fox.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that 
Lord  Wilton's  surmise  b  not  far  from  correct.  Since  fox  hunting 
first  commenced,  however,  the  system  of  the  sport  has  been  much 
changed.  In  our  great-grandfathers'  time  the  hounds  met  early, 
and  found  the  fox  by  the  drag,  that  is,  by  the  line  he  took  to  h» 
kennel  on  his  return  from  a  foraging  expedition.    Hunting  the 

*  Le  Art  de  venerie,  translated  irith  preface  and  notes  bv  Sir 
Henry  Dryden  (189^),  new  edition  by  Miss  A.  Drvden  (i909)i  in- 
cluding The  Craft  m  Yenerie  from  a  isth-century  MS.  and  a  13th- 
century  poem  La  Cnasu  d'on  cerf. 
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drag  was  doubtless  a  great  test  of  nose,  but  many  good  runs 
must  have  been  lost  thereby,  for  the  fox  must  often  have  heard 
the  hounds  upwind,  and  have  moved  off  before  they  could  get  on 
good  terms  with  him.  At  the  present  day,  the  woodlands  are 
neither  so  large  nor  so  numerous  as  they  formerly  were,  while 
there  are  many  more  gorse  t»vers;  therefore,  instead  of  hunting 
the  drag  up  to  it,  a  much  quicker  way  of  getting  to  work  is  to  find 
a  fox  in  his  kennel;  and,  the  hour  of  the  meeting  being  later,  the 
fox  is  not  likely  to  be  gorged  with  food,  and  so  unable  to  take  care 
of  himself  at  the  pace  at  which  the  modem  foxhound  travels. 

Cub  hunting  carried  out  on  a  proper  principle  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  a  successful  season.  To  the  man  who  cares  for  hunting, 
as  distinct  from  riding,  September  and  October  are  not  the  least 
enjoyable  months  of  the  whole  hunting  season.  As  soon  as  the 
young  entry  have  recovered  from  the  operation  of  "  rounding," 
arrangements  for  cub  hunting  begin.  The  hounds  must  have 
first  of  all  walking,  then  trotting  and  fast  exercise,  so  that  their 
feet  may  be  hardened,  and  all  superfluous  fat  worked  off  by  the 
last  week  in  August.  So  far  as  the  hounds  are  concerned,  the 
object  of  cub  himting  is  to  teach  them  their  duty;  it  is  a  dress 
rehearsal  of  the  November  business.  In  company  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  old  hounds,  the  youngsters  learn  to  stick  to  the 
scent  of  a  fox,  in  spite  of  the  fondness  they  have  acquired  for 
that  of  a  hare,  from  running  about  when  at  walk.  When  cubbing 
begins,  a  start  is  made  at  4  or  5  a.m.,  and  then  the  system  is 
adopted  of  tracking  the  cub  by  his  drag.  A  certain  amount  of 
blood  is  of  course  indispensable  for  hounds,  but  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  a  fox  cub  of  seven  or  eight  months  old,  though 
tolerably  cunning,  is  not  so  very  strong;  the  htmtsman  should 
not,  therefore,  be  over-eager  in  bringing  to  hand  every  cub  he 
can  find. 

ilare  hunting,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  G>ursing 
(q.v.)t  is  an  excellent  school  both  for  men  and  for  horses.  It  is 
gj^  attended  with  the  advantages  of  being  cheaper  than 
any  other  kind,  and  of  not  needing  so  large  an  area  of 
country.  Hare  hunting  requires  considerable  skill;  Bcckford 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  say:  "  There  is  more  of  true  hunting  with 
harriers  than  with  any  other  description  of  hounds.  ...  In  the 
first  place,  a  hare,  when  found,  generally  describes  a  circle  in 
her  course  which  naturally  brings  her  upon  her  foil,  which  is 
the  greatest  trial  for  hounds.  Secondly,  the  scent  of  the  hare 
is  weaker  than  that  of  any  other  animal  we  hunt,  and,  unlike 
some,  it  is  always  the  worse  the  nearer  she  is  to  her  end.'*  Hare 
hunting  is  essentially  a  quiet  amusement;  no  hallooing  at 
hounds  nor  whip-cracking  should  be  permitted;  nor  should  the 
field  make  any  noise  when  a  hare  is  found,  for,  being  a  timid 
animal,  she  might  be  headed  into  the  hounds'  mouths.  Capital 
exercise  and  much  useful  knowledge  are  to  be  derived  by  running 
with  a  pack  of  beagles.  There  are  the  same  difficulties  to  be 
contended  with  as  in  hunting  with  the  ordinary  harrier,  and  a 
very  few  days'  running  will  teach  the  youthful  sportsman  that  he 
cannot  run  at  the  same  pace  over  sound  ground  and  over  a  deep 
ploughed  field,  up  hill  and  down,  or  along  and  aaoss  furrows. 

Otter  hunting,  which  is  less  practised  now  than  formerly, 
begins  just  as  all  other  hunting  is  drawing  to  a  close.  When 
^^^^  the  waterside  is  reached  an  attempt  is  made  to  hit 
upon  the  track  by  which  the  otter  passed  to  his 
"  couch,"  which  is  generally  a  hole  communicating  with  the  river, 
into  which  the  otter  often  dives  on  first  hearing  the  hounds. 
When  the  otter  "  vents  "  or  comes  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  his 
muzzle  only  appears  above  water,  and  when  he  is  viewed  or 
traced  by  the  mud  he  stirs  up,  or  by  air  bubbles,  the  hounds  are 
laid  on.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  scent  of  the  otter,  he  often 
escapes  the  hounds,  and  then  a  cast  has  to  be  made.  When  he 
is  viewed  an  attempt  is  made  to  spear  him  by  any  of  the  field 
who  may  be  within  distance;  if  their  spears  miss,  the  owners 
must  wade  to  recover  them.  Should  the  otter  be  transfixed  by 
a  spear,  the  person  who  threw  it  goes  into  the  water  and  raises 
the  game  over  his  head  on  the  spear's  point.  If  instead  of  being 
^)eared,  he  is  caught  by  the  hounds,  he  is  soon  worried  to  death 
by  tbcm,  though  frequently  not  before  he  has  inflicted  some 
Bcven  wounds  on  one  or  more  of  tbe  pack. 


When  railways  were  first  started  in  England  dismal  prophedei 
were  made  that  the  end  of  hunting  would  speedily  be  brought 
about.  The  result  on  the  whole  has  been  the  reverse.  p^*,. 
While  in  some  counties  the  sport  has  suffered,  towns- 
men who  formerly  would  have  been  too  far  from  a  meet  can  now 
secure  transport  for  themselves  and  their  horses  in  all  directions; 
and  as  a  consequence,  meets  of  certain  packs  are  not  advertised 
because  of  the  number  of  strangers  who  would  be  induced  to 
attend.  The  sport  has  never  been  so  vigorously  pursued  as  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  soth  century,  19  packs  of  staghounds  being 
kept  in  England  and  4  in  Ireland,  over  170  packs  <^  foxhounds  in 
Engknd,  xo  in  Scotland  and  33  in  Ireland,  with  packs  of  harriers 
and  beagles  too  numerous  to  be  counted.  The  chase  of  the  wild 
stag  is  carried  on  in  the  west  country  by  the  Devon  and  Somenet 
hounds,  which  hunt  three  or  four  days  a  week  from  kennds  at 
Dunster;  by  the  Quantock;  and  by  a  few  other  local  packs. 
In  other  parts  of  England  staghound  packs  are  devoted  to  the 
capture  of  the  carted  deer,  a  business  which  is  more  or  less  of 
a  parody  on  the  genuine  sport,  but  is  popular  for  the  reasim  that 
whereas  with  foxhounds  men  may  have  a  blank  day,  they  are 
practically  sure  of  a  gaUop  when  a  deer  is  taken  out  in  a  cart 
to  be  enlarged  before  the  hounds  are  laid  oil  Complaints  are 
often  raised  about  the  cruelty  of  what  is  called  tame  stag  hunting, 
and  it  became  a  special  subject  of  aitidsm  that  a  pack  shouki 
still  be  kept  at  the  Royal  keimek  at  Ascot  (it  was  abolished  in 
1901)  and  hunted  by  the  Master  of  the  Buckhounds;  but  it  a 
the  constant  endeavour  of  all  masters  and  hunt  servants  ta 
prevent  the  infliction  of  any  injury  on  the  deer.  Their  effects  in 
this  direction  are  seldom  imsuccessful;  and  it  appears  to  be 
a  fact  that  stags  which  are  hunted  season  after  season  come  to 
understand  that  they  are  in  no  grave  danger.  Packs  of  fox- 
hounds vary,  from  large  establishments  in  the  **  Shires,"  the 
meets  of  which  are  attended  by  hundreds  of  hononen,  some  of 
whom  keep  large  stables  of  hunters  in  constant  work — for  though 
a  man  at  Melton,  for  instance,  may  see  a  great  deal  of  sport  with 
half-a-dozen  well-seasoned  animals,  the  number  is  not  sufficknt 
if  he  is  anxious  to  be  at  all  times  well  mounted — to  small  kennds 
in  the  north  of  England,  where  the  fidd  follow  <m  foot.  The 
"  Shires  "  is  a  recognized  term,  but  is  nevertheless  somewhat 
vague.  The  three  counties  induded  in  the  expression  are  Ldcester- 
shire,  Rutlandshire  and  Northamptonshire.  Several  packs  which 
hunt  within  these  limits  are  not  supposed,  however,  to  bekuig 
to  the  "  Shires,"  whereas  a  district  of  the  Belvoir  country  is  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  to  hunt  with  the  Belvoir  is  certainly  understood 
to  be  hunting  in  the  "  Shires."  The  Shire  hounds  indiuk  the 
Belvoir,  the  Cottesmore,  the  Quorn  and  .the  Pytchkys;  for 
besides  the  Pytchley  proper,  there  is  a  pack  distinguished  as 
the  Woodland.  It  is  generally  considered  that  the  cream  of  the 
sport  lies  here,  but  with  many  of  the  packs  which  are  generally 
described  as  "  provincial "  equally  good  hunting  may  be  obtained. 
Round  about  London  a  man  who  is  bent  on  the  pursuit  of  fox 
or  stag  may  gratify  his  desire  in  many  directions.  The  Essex 
and  the  Essex  Union,  the  Surrey  and  the  Surrey  Union,  the  Old 
Berkeley,  the  West  Kent,  the  Burstow,  the  Hertfordshire,  the 
Crawley  and  Horsham,  the  Puckeridge,  as  regards  foxhounds; 
the  Berkhampstead,  the  Enfidd  Chase,  Lord  Rothschild's,  the 
Surrey,  the  West  Surrey  and  the  Wamham,  as  regards  stag- 
hounds — as  well  as  the  Bucks  and  Berks,  which  was  substituted 
for  the  Royal  Buckhounds — are  within  easy  reach  of  the  capitaL 

Questions  are  constantly  raised  as  to  whether  horse  and  hcnmds 
have  improved  or  deteriorated  in  modern  times.    It  is  probable 
that  the  introduction  of  sdentific   agriculture   has 
brought  about  an  increase  of  pace.      Hounds  hunt  ^JjJJ^ 
as  well  as  ever  they  did,  are  probably  faster  on  the  ttvtiff 
whole,  and  in  the  prindpal  hunts  more  thoroughbred 
horses  are  employed.     For  pace  and   endurance  no  hunter 
approaches  the  English  thoroughbred;  and  for  a  bold  man 
who  "  means  going,"  a  steeplechase  horse  is  often  the  best 
animal  that  could  be  obtained,  for  when  he  has  become  too  sb« 
to  win  races  *'  between  the  flags,"  he  can  always  gaUop  mudi 
faster,  and  usually  lasts  much  longer,  than  animals  who  have 
not  his  advantage  of  blood.    The  quondam  "  'chaser*'  is» 
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ever,  mullT  ipt  ta  In  iDiDewbit  ia^tiwni  M  liii  Imcc*.  But 
it  muil  by  no  mcuu  be  Hippowj  Uiit  ev«y  mui  who  goes  oul 
bunUng  desires  to  giUop  it  ■  grat  put  ud  to  jump  (otmidable 
obslicies,  or  indeed  my  obslades  at  (11.  A  large  propanioo 
of  men  wbo  foUow  hounds  ue  quite  (onlent  to  da  to  pusivdy 
tEirough  gates  ud  gaps,  with  a  canler  along  the  road  wheoevei 
one  a  available.     A  few  of  tbe  principal  packs  bunt  five  days  a 

not  fewer  than  ieven{y-&vc  oniples  of  hounds  are  lequisite. 
A  pack  which  hunts  four  dayi  a  week  wiU  be  well  supplied  with 
anything  between  fifty  and  sixty  couples,  and  for  tao  days  a 
week  fiom  tncniy-five  lo  Ihiny  will  sufhce.  The  young  hound 
begius  cub-hunting  when  be  is  some  eighteen  months  old,  and 
as  a  rule  is  found  to  improve  until  his  third  or  fourth  seasoi:, 
though  some  last  longtr  than  thu.  Often,  however,  when  a 
hound  is  five  or  six  year*  old  he  begins  to  lack  speed.  Exceptional 
animals  nsturally  do  exceptional  things,  and  a  famous  hound 
called  Potentate  is  recorded  by  the  »th  duke  of  Beaufort  lo 
have  done  notable  service  in  the  hunting  field  for  eleven  seasons. 
Servants  necessary  for  a  pack  include  the  huntsman,  the 


employed,  though  the  iSlbLordWilloughby 
Dae  (d.  1901),  a  great  aulhoiily,  laid  il  down 
vbo  hunts  the  hounds  should  always  feed  ihemJ' 
largest  establishments  the  kennel  huntsman  is 
the  "  feeder-^'    It  n  his  business  to  look  after 
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0  declare  that  " 
exceptions,  nine  day*  oul  of  ten  that  the  whipper.in  goes  out 
hunting  he  does  more  hnim  than  good."  tn  woodland  counlriei, 
however,  a  good  whipper.in  ii  really  of  almost  as  much  irnport- 

it  they  are  apt 


— Ihe  fint 


earth-sl 


and  starved  to  death.    This  buaincM  is 

by  a  gamekeeper,  a  sum  being  paid  him  fc 

or  fox  found  on  his  beat. 

With  regard  to  the  eipeniet  of  hunting,  il  Is  calculated  that  1 

prepared  10  speed  at  the  rate  of  £500 


y  day  in  the  week  tl 


hunt.    Taking  oi  _  

this  it  probably  nther  under  than  over  the  mark,  and 
the  cott  of  hunting  Ihiee  days  a  week,  if  the  thing  be  really 
properly  done,  will  most  likelylie  nearer  jiooo  than  £1500.  The 
expenses  to  the  individual  naturally  vary  so  much  that  no  figures 
can  be  given.  As  long  ago  u  181G  twenty-seven  hunters  and 
hacks  Here  Mid  (or  7JOO  guineas,  an  average  of  over  £190;  and 
when  Lord  Stamford  ceased  to  hunt  the  Quom  in  iSjj,  seventy- 
thr^of  hit  boita  (etched  at  audlon  an  average  of  close  cm  £100. 
Early  in  the  igth  century,  when  on  the  whole  hoisa  were  much 
cheaper  than  they  are  at  present,  70a  and  Soo  guineas  are  prices 
tecortled  as  having  been  occasionally  paid  (or  hunters  of  special 
repute.  A  man  tnay  see  some  sport  on  an  animal  that  cost  him 
£40;  others  may  consider  it  necessary  to  keep  an  expensive 
establishment  at  Melton  Mowbray  nr  elsewhere  In  the  Shires, 
with  a  doitn  or  more  soo-guinea  hunters,  some  covert-hacks,  and 
a  corresponding  tlafl  of  servants.     Few  people  realise  what 

with  hunting/   Honea  must  be  fed;  the  wages  of  grooms  and 
helpers  be  paid;  saddlery,  clothing,  shoeing,  &c.,  are  items; 

others  ilenefit  more'ot  less  directly.      '  (A.E.T.W.}. 

HUKTIKO  DOO  {lyaum  fkliii),  an  African  wUd  dog,  dlHering 
from  the  teat  of  tbe  family  in  having  only  four  toes  on  each  foot, 
and  its  blotched  coloialion  ol  ochery  yellow,  black  and  white. 
The  ipedei  il  nearly  as  large  as  a  mastifi,  with  king  limbs,  bmad 


Cape  Hunting  I>sg  (lyoum  fkliu). 
flat  head,  abort  muaxle  and  large  erect  ears,  and  presents  a 
superficial  resemblance  to  the  spotted  hyena  on  which  account 
it  is  sometimes  called  the  hyena-dog.     "  Mimicry  "  has  been 
suggested  as  an  explanation  of  this  liken*       ■    .  .-  -     -..*     ■- 
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imal  bun 


jpecifs  can  gain  by  being 
as  it  is  in  every  respect  fuUy  t]ualificd  to  take  care  of  itself. 
These  wild  dogs  are  found  in  nearly  the  whole  of  Africa  south 
and  cast  of  the  Sahara.  Tbe  statement  of  Gordon  Gumming 
that  a  pack  "  could  run  into  the  smftest  or  overcome  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  antelope,"  is  abundantly  confirmed,  and 
'   damage  to  sheep  flocks.     Several  local 


lof  th 


species 


'ebeeoi 


HnHTIKODON,  URLS  OP.  Geokce  Habiin<»,  lit  earl  ol 
Huntingdon'   {t,    1488-1545),  was  tbe  son  and  lucceuoc  of 

■  The  title  of  earl  ol  Huntin^on  had  previofiily  been  bcM  in 
other  (amilin  (tee  HUHriKGOONSHlia).  The  (iniaui  RaUnHoad 
lllita-tlHJ)  is  sakl  to  have  had  a  claim  to  UkwUbd. 
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Edward,  2nd  Baron  Hastings  (d.  1506),  and  the  grandson  of 
William,  Baron  Hastinjgs,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Richard  III. 
in  1483.  Being  in  high  favour  with  Henry  VUI.,  he  was  created 
earl  of  Huntingdon  in  1539,  and  he  was  one  of  the  royalist 
leaders  during  the  suppression  of  the  rising  known  as  the  Pilgrim- 
age of  Grace  in  1536.  His  eldest  son  Francis,  the  and  earl 
{c.  1514-1561),  was  a  close  friend  and  political  ally  of  John 
Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  sharing  the  duke's  fall  and 
imprisonment  after  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  in  1553;  but  he 
was  quickly  released,  and  was  employed  on  public  business  by 
Mary.  His  brother  Edward  {c.  1520-1572)  was  one  of  Mary's 
most  valuable  servants;  a  stout  Roman  Catholic,  he  was 
master  of  the  horse  and  then  lord  chamberlain  to  the  queen, 
and  was  created  Baron  Hastings  of  Loughborough  in  1558,  this 
title  becoming  extinct  when  he  died. 

The  2nd  earl's  eldest  son  Hekry,  the  3rd  earl  (c.  1535-1595), 
married  Northumberland's  daughter  Catherine.  His  mother 
was  Catherine  Pole  (d.  1576),  a  descendant  of  George,  duke  of 
Clarence;  and,  asserting  that  he  was  thus  entitled  to  succeed 
Elizabeth  on  the  English  throne,  Huntingdon  won  a  certain 
amount  of  support,  especially  from  the  Protestants  and  the 
enemies  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  In  1572  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  council  of  the  north,  and  during  the  troubled 
period  between  the  flight  of  Mary  to  England  in  1568  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  armada  twenty  years  later  he  was'frcquently 
employed  in  the  north  of  England.  It  was  doubtless  felt  that 
the  earl's  own  title  to  the  crown  was  a  pledge  that  he  would 
show  scant  sympathy  with  the  advocates  of  Mary's  claim. 
He  assisted  George  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to  remove  the 
Scottish  queen  from  Wing&eld  to  Tutbury,  and  for  a  short  time 
in  1569  he  was  one  of  her  custodians.  Huntingdon  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  compilation  of  an  elaborate  history  of  the 
Hastings  family,  a  manusciipt  copy  of  which  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  As  he  died  childless,  his  earldom  passed  to  his 
brother  George.  Another  brother.  Sir  Francis  Hastings  (d.  1610), 
was  a  member  of  parliament  and  a  prominent  puritan  during 
Elizabeth's  reign,  but  is  perhaps  more  celebrated  as  a  writer. 
George,  the  4th  earl  {c.  1540-1604),  was  the  grandfather  of 
Hekry,  the  5th  earl  (i  586-1643),  and  the  father  of  Henry 
Hastings  (c.  1560-1650),  a  famous  sportsman,  whose  character 
has  been  delineated  by  the  ist  earl  of  Shaftesbury  (see  L.  Howard, 
A  ColUclion  of  Letters,  &c.,  1753).  The  6lh  earl  was  the  5th 
carl's  son  Ferdinando  {c.  1608-1656).  His  brother  Henry, 
Baron  Loughborough  (c.  1610-1667),  won  fame  as  a  royalist 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  was  created  a  baron  in  1643. 

Theophilus,  the  7th  earl  (1650-1 701),  was  the  only  surviving 
son  of  the  6th  earl.  In  early  life  he  showed  some  animus  against 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  a  certain  sjrmpathy  for  the  duke  of 
Monmouth;  afterwards,  however,  he  was  a  firm  supporter 
of  James  II.,  who  appointed  him  to  several  official  positions.  He 
remained  in  England  after  the  king's  flight  and  was  imprisoned, 
but  after  his  release  he  continued  to -show  his  hostility  to 
William  III.  One  of  his  daughters.  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings 
(1682-1739),  gained  celebrity  for  her  charities  and  her  piety. 
Her  beauty  drew  encomiums  from  Congreve  and  from  Steele  in 
the  pages  of  the  TaUer,  and  her  other  qualities  were  praised  hy 
William  Law.    She  was  a  benefactor  to  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

The  7lh  earl's  sons,  George  and  Theophilus,  succeeded  in  turn 
to  the  earldom.  George  (1677-1705)  was  a  soldier  who  served 
under  Marlborough,  and  Theophih«  (1696-1746)  was  the 
husband  of  the  famous  Selina,  countess  of  Huntingdon  {q.v.). 
Theophilus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francis  (1729-1789), 
on  whose  death  unmarried  the  baronies  passed  to  his  sister 
Elizabeth  (i  731- 1808),  wife  of  John  Rawdon,  earl  of  Moira,  and 
the  earldom  became  dormant. 

The  title  of  earl  of  Huntingdon  was  assumed  by  Theophilus 
Henry  Hastings  (1728-1804),  a  descendant  of  the  2nd  earl,  who, 
however,  had  taken  no  steps  to  prove  his  title  when  he  died. 
But,  aided  by  his  friend  Henry  Nugent  Bell  (1792-1822),  his 
nephew  and  heir,  Hans  Francis  Hastings  (i  779-1828),  was 
tnort  energetic,  and  in  18 18  his  right  to  the  earldom  was  declared 
proved,  ind  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  o(  Lords.   He  did  not« 


however,  recover  the  estates.  Before  thus  becoming  the  iith 
(or  1 2th)  earl,  Hastings  had  served  for  many  years  in  the  navy, 
and  after  the  event  he  was  af^xnnted  governor  of  Dominica. 
He  died  on  the  9th  of  December  1828  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Francis  Theophilus  Henry  (1808-1875).  whose  grandson, 
Warner  Francis,  became  14th  or  15th  earl  of  Hundngdon  in 
1885.  Another  of  the  x  ith  earl's  sons  was  Vice-admiral  George 
Fowler  Hastings  (1814-1876). 
See  H.  N.  Bell,  The  Huntingdon  Peenfie  (1820). 

HUNTINGDON,  8BUNA  HASHNGS.  Countess  op  (1707- 
1791),  English  religious  leader  and  founder  of  a  sect  of  Calvinistic 
Methodists,  known  as  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Connexion, 
was  the  daughter  of  Washington  Shirley,  2nd  Earl  Ferrers.  She 
was  bom  at  Stanton  Harold,  a  mansion  near  Ashby-de-la-Zooch 
in  Leicestershire,  on  the.24th  of  August  1707,  and  in  her  twenty- 
first  year  was  married  to  Theophilus  Hastings,  gth  earl  of 
Huntingdon.  In  1739  she  joined  the  first  Methodist  society  in 
Fetter  Lane,  London.  On  the  death  of  her  husband  in  1746  she 
threw  in  her  lot  with  Wesley  and  Whitefield  in  the  work  of 
the  great  revival  Isaac  WatU.  Philip  Doddridge  and  A.  M. 
Toplady  were  among  her  friends.  In  1748  she  gave  Whitefield  a 
scarf  as  her  chaplain,  and  in  that  capacity  he  frequently  preached 
in  her  London  house  in  Park  Street  to  audiences  that  included 
Chesterfield,  Walpole  and  Bolingbroke.  In  her  chapel  at  Bath 
there  was  a  curtained  recess  dubbed  "  Nicodemus's  comer " 
where  some  of  the  bishops  sat  incognito  to  hear  him.  Lady 
Huntingdon  spent  her  ample  means  in  building  chapeb  in 
different  parts  of  England,  e.g.  at  Brighton  (1761),  London  and 
Bath  (1765),  Tunbridge  Wells  (1769).  and  appointed  ministers  to 
officiate  in  them,  under  the  impression  that  as  a  peeress  she  had  a 
right  to  employ  as  many  chaplains  as  she  pleased.  It  is  said  that 
she  expended  £100,000  in  the  cause  of  religion.  In  1768  die  con- 
verted the  old  mansion  of  Trevecca,  near  Talgarth,  in  Sontk 
Wales,  into  a  theological  seminary  for  young  ministers  for  the 
connexion.  Up  to  1779  Lady  Huntingdon  and  her  chaplains 
continued  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  in  that  year 
the  prohibition  of  her  chaplains  by  the  consistorial  court  from 
preaching  in  the  Pantheon,  a  large  building  in  London  rented  for 
the  pur[)ose  by  the  countess,  compelled  her,  in  order  to  evade  the 
injunction,  to  take  shelter  under  the  Toleration  Act.  This  step, 
which  placed  her  legally  among  dissenters,  had  the  effect  kA 
severing  from  the  connexion  several  eminent  and  useful  members, 
among  them  William  Romaine  (1714-1795)  and  Henry  Venn 
(1 725-1 797).  Till  her  death  in  London  on  the  x 7th  of  June  1791, 
Lady  Huntingdon  continued  to  exercise  an  active,  and  even 
autocratic,  superintendence  over  her  chapels  and  chaplains. 
She  successfully  petitioned  George  III.  in  regard  to  the  gaiety  oC 
Archbishop  Comwallis's  establishment,  and  made  a  vigorous 
protest  against  the  anti-Calvinistic  minutes  of  the  We^yan 
Conference  of  1 770,  and  against  relaxing  the  terms  of  subscription 
in  1772.  Her  sixty-four  chapels  and  the  college  were  beqiwathed 
to  four  trustees.  In  1792  the  college  was  removed  to  Cheshunt. 
Hertfordshire,  where  it  remained  till  1905,  when  it  vras  transferred 
to  Cambridge.  The  college  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  men 
it  has  sent  into  the  foreign  mission  field. 

The  connexion  in  1910  consisted  of  44  churches  and  misuon  Matioos, 
with  a  roll  of  about  2400  communicants  under  26  ordained  pastorv 
The  government  is  vested  by  the  trust  deed,  sanctioned  by  the  court 
of  Chancery  on  the  Ist  of  January  1899.  >n  nine  trustees  assisted  by  a 
conference  of  delegates  from  each  church  in  the  trust.  The  endow- 
ments of  thetrust  produce  £1500 per  annum,  and  are  devoted  to  four 
purposes:  jgrants  in  aid  of  the  mmtstry:  annuities  to  ministers  over 
sixty  years  of  age  who  have  given  more  than  twenty  years*  continuotts 
service  in  the  connexion,  or  to  their  widows:  grants  for  the  main- 
tenance and  extension  of  the  existing  buildings  belonging  to  the  trust : 
grants  to  assist  in  purchasing  chapels  and  chapel  sites.  In  additkm 
the  trustees  may  grant  loans  for  the  encouragement  of  new  pro> 
gres^ve  work  from  a  loan  fund  of  about  £8000. 

See  Th*  Life  of  the  ConuUess  of  Huntingdon  (London,  a  vols..  1844) ; 
A.  H.  New,  Tht  Coronet  and  the  Cross,  or  Memorials'  «/  SdtM. 
Countess  of  Huntingdon  (1857);  Sarah  Tytler,  7^  CommUss  tf 
Huntingdon  and  her  Circle  (1907). 

HUNTINGDON,  a  market  town  and  municipal  borough  and  the 
county  town  of  Huntingdonshire,  England,  on  the  left  bank  d 
the  Ouse,  on  the  Great  Northern,  Great  Eastern  and  Midland 
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nOviyi,  59  m.  IT.  el  London.  Pop.  (1901)  4>ii.  It  caruiili 
prindpaUy  of  one  it  rHt,(bout  1  mile  long,  in  the  nntR  of  nhich  ig 
I)k  Diuket-plncc.  Of  Ibt  ucicDi  nli^oui  hoiun  in  Huntingdon 
few  tiuxs  icmiin.  The  parish  church  of  Sl  Muy  occupiei  the 
lite  of  the  priory  of  Augustinian  Canona  liready  emtiog  in  the 
loth  century,  in  which  David  Bruce,  Scottish  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
wai  afleiwanis  buried.  The  church,  which  nai  latored  by  Sit 
A.  W.  BlomGeld,  in  iS;6,  conlaini  portions  of  the  earlier  building 
which  It  replaced  in  t6>o-  All  Saints'  church,  rebuilt  about  a 
ceniuiy  earlier,  hae  sligjit  lemains  of  the  original  Nonnan  church 
and  loiiie  good  modem,  u  well  as  andent,  carved  wotxlwotk. 
The  church  ngisten  dating  ftom  15JB  are  preserved,  together 
with  those  of  the  old  parish  of  St  John,  which  date  from  1585  and 
contain  the  entry  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  baptism  on  the  iQth  of 
April  i;09,  the  bouse  in  which  be  was  bom  being  still  in  exisience. 
Some  Nonnan  remiins  of  the  hospice  of  Si  John  the  Baptist 
founded  by  David,  king  of  Scotland,  at  the  end  of  the  iith 
century  were  incotpomted  in  the  buildings  of  Hunlingdon 
grammar  school,  once  attended  by  Oliver  Cromwell  and  by 
Samuel  Pepyi.  Hinchingbnwke  Houie,  on  the  oulsluili  of  the 
town,  an  Eliiabcihan  mansion  chiefly  of  the  ifilh  cenlury,  was 
the  seat  of  the  Cromwell  family,  olhen  of  the  Montagus,  earis 
ol  Sandwich.  It  occupies  the  site  of  a  Benedictine  nunnery 
granted  by  Henry  VIII,  at  the  Dissolution,  together  with  many 
othcl-  manors  in  Hunlingdon&hire,  to  Sir  Richard  Williams,  alia* 
Cromwell,  whose  son,  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  entertained  Queen 
Eliiabelb  here  In  1544.  His  son,  Sir  Olivet  CiomweU,  was  the 
uncle  and  godfather  ol  the  Protector.  Among  the  buildings  of 
Huntingdon  ate  the  town  hall  (1745),  county  gaol,  bsmcks, 
county  hospital  and  the  Montagu  Institute  (iS^j).  A  racecourse 
is  situated  in  the  bend  of  the  Ouse  to  the  loulh  ol  the  town, 
and  meetings  ate  held  here  in  August,  The  toTrn  is  governed 
by  a  mayot,  4  aldermen  and  1 1  councillors.    Area,  1074  acres. 

Huntingdon  {Huni-Kidm,  Hu<iUridunt)  was  taken  by  the' 
Danes  in  King  Alfred's  reign  but  recovered  c.  919  by  Edward  the 
Eldir,  who  raised  a  castle  there,  probably  on  the  site  ol  an  older 
fotlrtss.  In  loio  the  Danes  destroyed  the  town.  The  castle 
was  sircnglhened  by  David,  king  of  Scotland,  after  the  Conquest, 
but  was  among  the  castles  destroyed  by  older  of  Henry  U.  At 
the  lime  of  the  Domesday  Survey  Huntingdon  was  divided  into 
four  diviuons,  two  containing  116  huigesset  and  the  other  two 
140.  Most  of  the  burgesses  belonged  to  the  king  and  paid  a  tent  of 
£10  yearly.  King  John  in  iioj  granied  them  the  liberties  and 
privileges  held  by  the  men  of  oihei  boroughs  in  England  and 
increased  the  farm  to  £10.  Henry  III.  further  increised  it  to 
£(0  in  1151.  The  borough  was  incorporated  by  Richard  III.  in 
143j  under  the  title  of  bailiffs  and  burgesses,  and  in  1630  Charles 
I,  granted  a  new  chsrlet,  appointing  a  mayor  and  11  aldermen, 
which  remained  the  governing  charier  until  the  Municipal 
Cotpotalions  Act  of  i8js  changed  the  corporation  to  a  mayor, 
4  aidetmen  and  12  councillors.  The  burgesses  were  represented 
in  parliament  by  two  members  from  1195  to  1M7  when  the 
number  was  reduced  to  one,  and  in  18S5  they  ceased  to  be 
separately  represented.  Huntingdon  owed  its  prosperity  to  ils 
situation  on  the  Roman  Ermine  Street.  It  has  never  been  noted 
for  manufactures,  but  is  the  centre  of  an  agricultuial  district. 
The  market  held  on  Saturday  was  granted  to  the  burgesses  by 
King  John.  During  the  Civil  Wan  Huntingdon  was  leveral 
times  occupied  by  the  Royalists. 

I  See  Vicliiriii  Cmtnty  Hiilnry,  HMnliniiim;  Robert  Csmnhen, 
Tike  HiiUry  of  Hfalintdan  /•-m  Hi  EailuU  In  Ikt  PnunI  Timti 
(1S14):  Edward  Grifliih.  A  Cellrcliat  if  AiuitM  Rtarii  rdatint  u 
Hu  BoroMik  ij  H-MinfUm  (1 B17). 

t  HnNTtMODaH.  a  borough  and  the  county^eat  of  I|untingdon 
county,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Juniata  river,  about  150 
m.  E.  of  I^Ilsburg,  i(i  the  S.  central  part  of  the  stale.  Fop. 
(1890)  5739;  (1900)  6053  (JJS  foreign-bora);  (1910)  6861. 
It  is  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Huntingdon  &  Broad 
Top  Mountain  railways,  the  latter  running  to  the  Broad  Top 
MoDDlaiD  coalfields  in  the  S.W.  pan  of  the  county.  The  borough 
5a built  on  ground  slopng  gently  towards  the  river,  which  iuraishes 
Jtlmble  water  power.    The  surrounding  country  is  well  adapted 
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Agriculture. — ^Huntingdonshire  is  almost  whoKy  an  agricultural 
county;  neariy  nine-tenths  of  its  total  area  is  under  cultivation, 
and  much  improvement  has  been  effected  by  drainage.  On 
account  of  the  tenacity  of  the  clay  the  drains  often  require  to 
be  placed  very  dose.  Much  of  the  soil  is,  however,  undrained, 
and  only  partly  used  for  pasturage.  On  the  drained  pasturage 
a  large  number  of  cattle  are  fed.  The  district  comprising  the 
gravel  of  the  Ouse  valley  embraces  an  area  of  50,000  acres. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Ouse  it  consists  of  fine  black  loam  deposited 
by  the  overflow  of  the  river,  and  its  meadows  form  very  rich 
pasture  groimds.  The  upland  district  is  under  arable  culture. 
Wheat  is  much  more  extensively  grown  than  any  other  grain. 
Barley  is  nu>re  widely  cultivated  than  oats,  but  its  quality  on 
many  soils  is  lean  and  inferior,  and  unsuitable  for  malting 
purposes.  Beans  and  pease  are  largely  grown,  while  mangold 
and  cabbage  and  similar  green  crops  are  chiefly  used  for  the* 
feeding  of  sheep.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century 
there  was  a  large  decrease  in  the  areas  of  grain  crops  and  of 
fallow,  and  an  increase  in  that  of  permanent  pasture.  Market- 
gardening  and  fruit-farming,  however,  greatly  increased  in 
importance.  Willows  are  largely  grown  in  the  fen  district. 
Good  drinking  water  is  deficient  in  many  districts,  but  there  are 
three  natural  springs,  once  famous  for  the  healing  virtues  their 
waters  were  thought  to  possess,  namely,  at  Hail  Weston  near 
St  Neots,  at  Holywell  near  St  Ives  and  at  Somersham  in  the 
same  district.  Bee-farming  is  largely  practised.  Dairy-farming 
is  not  much  followed,  the  milk  being  chiefly  used  for  rearing 
calves.  The  village  of  Stilton,  on  the  Great  North  Road,  had 
formerly  a  large  market  for  the  well-known  cheese  to  which 
it  has  given  its  name.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  fattened  in 
the  field  or  the  fold-yard,  and  are  sold  when  rising  three  years 
old.  They  are  mostly  of  the  shorthorn  breed,  large  numbers 
of  Irish  shorthorns  being  wintered  in  the  fens.  Leicesters  and 
lincolns  are  the  most  common  breeds  of  8heq>;  they  usually 
attain  great  weights  at  an  early  age.  Pigs  include  Berkshire, 
SufTolk  and  Neapolitan  breeds,  and  a  number  of  crosses.  Their 
fattening  and  breeding  are  extensively  practised. 

Other  Industries. — There  is  no  extensive  manufacture,  but  the 
chief  is  that  of  paper  and  parchment.  Madder  is  obtained  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  county 
lime  burning  is  carried  on.  Lace-making  is  practised  by  the 
female  peasantry;  and  the  other  industries  are  printing,  iron- 
founding,  tanning  and  currying,  brick  and  tile  making,  malting 
and  brewing. 

Communications. — The  middle  of  the  county  is  traversed  from 
south  to  north  by  the  Great  Northern  railway,  which  enters 
it  at  St  Neots  and  passing  by  Huntingdon  leaves  it  at  Peter- 
borough. A  branch  line  running  eastward  to  Ramsey  is  given 
off  at  Holme  junction,  midway  between  Huntingdon  and 
Peterborough.  From  Huntingdon  branch  lines  of  the  Midland 
and  the  Great  Eastern  run  respectively  west  and  east  to  Thrapston 
(Northamptonshire)  and  to  Cambridge  via  St  Ives.  From  St 
Ives  Great  Eastern  lines  also  run  N.E.  to  Ely  (Cambridgeshire) 
via  Earith  Bridges  on  the  county  border,  and  N.  to  Wisbech 
(Cambridgeshire)  with  a  branch  line  westward  from  Somersham 
to  Ramsey.  The  north-western  border  is  served  by  the  Great 
Northern  and  the  London  and  North- Western  railways  between 
Peterborough  and  Wansford,  where  they  part, 
i  Population  and  Administration. — The  area  of  the  ancient 
county  is  234,218  acres,  with  a  population  in  1891  of  57,761, 
and  in  1901  of  57,771.  The  area  of  the  administrative  county 
is  233,984  acres.  The  county  contains  4  hundreds.  The  muni- 
cipal boroughs  are  Godmanchester  (pop.  2017),  Huntingdon, 
the  county  town  (4261)  and  St  Ives  (2910).  The  other  urban 
districts  are  Old  Fietton  (4585),  Ramsey  (4823)  and  St  Neots 
(3880).  The  county  is  in  the  south-eastern  circuit,  and  assizes 
are  held  at  Huntingdon.  It  has  one  court  of  quarter  sessions, 
and  is  divided  into  five  petty  sessional  divisions.  There  are  105 
dvil  parbhes.  Huntingdonshire,  which  contains  87  ecclesiastical 
parishes  or  districts  wholly  or  in  part,  is  almost  wholly  in  the 
diocese  ol  Ely,  but  a  smiall  part  is  in  that  of  Peterborough. 
^Tht  pudiMoentBiy  divisions,  each  oi  wblchi  itiuxn&  out  tntnvbet^ 


are  the  Northern  or  Ramsey  and  the  Soothem  or  Hontii^da 
Part  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Peterborough  also  fa 
within  the  county. 

History. — ^The  earliest  English  settlers  in  the  district  were  t 
Gyrwas,  an  East  An^^ian  tribe,  who  early  in  the  6th  centu 
worked  their  way  up  the  Ouse  and  the  Cam  as  far  as  Huntingdo 
After  their  conquest  of  East  Angiia  in  the  latter  half  of  the  9 
century,  Huntingdon  became  an  important  seat  of  the  Dan 
and  the  Danish  origin  of  the  shire  is  borne  out  by  an  entry  in  t 
Saxon  Chronide  (918-^)21)  referring  to  Huntingdon  as  a  nuhta 
centre  to  which  the  surrotmding  district  owed  allegiance,  wfa 
the  shire  itself  is  mentioned  in  the  Historia  Biauis  in  oonneu 
with  events  which  took  place  before  or  shortly  after  the  dea 
of  Edgar.  About  915  Edward  the  Elder  wrested  the  fen-oonnt 
from  the  Danes,  repairing  and  fortifying  Huntingdon,  and 
few  yean  later  the  district  was  induded  in  the  earidom 
East  Angiia.  Rdigious  foundations  Were  established  at  Ramsc 
Hunringdon  and  St  Neots  in  the  loth  century,  and  that 
Ramsey  accumulated  vast  wealth  and  influence,  owning  twut 
six  manors  in  thb  county  alone  at  the  time  ol  the  Domesd 
Survey.  In  xoii  Huntingdonshire  was  again  overran  by  t 
Danes  and  in  xoi6  was  attacked  by  Canute.  A  few  years  lat 
the  shire  was  induded  in  the  earidom  ci  Thored  (of  the  Midd 
Angles),  but  in  1051  it  was  detached  from  Menia  and  form 
part  of  the  East  Anglian  earldom  of  Harold.  Shortly  befa 
the  Conquest,  however,  it  was  bestowed  on  Siward,  as  a  rrwa 
for  his  part  in  Godwin's  overthrow,  and  became  an  outlyi 
portion  of  the  earldom  of  Northumberiand,  p«««tig  thnw) 
Waltheof  and  Simon  de  St  Liz  to  David  of  Scotland.  After  t 
separation  of  the  earldom  from  the  crown  of  Scotland  dnri: 
the  Bruce  and  Balliol  disputes,  it  was  conferred  in  1336  < 
William  Clinton;  in  1377  on  Guichard  d' Angle;  in  1387  < 
John  Holand;  iii  1471  on  Thomas  Grey,  afterwards  marqoeH 
Dorset;  and  in  1529  on  George,  Baron  Hastings,  whose  desoeo 
ants  hold  it  at  the  present  day. 

The  Norman  Conquest  was  followed  by  a  general  *v>«faf>i» 
of  estates,  and  only  four  or  five  thanes  retained  lands  win 
they  or  thdr  fathers  had  held  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  COofessc 
La^e  estates  were  held  by  the  church,  and  the  rest  of  the  coon) 
for  the  most  part  formed  outlying  portions  of  the  fiefs  of  HHIiaai 
Norman  favourites,  that  of  Count  Eustace  of  Boulogne,  thesbeni 
of  whose  tyrannous  exactions  bitter  complaints  are  recNde> 
bdng  by  far  the  most  considerable.  Kimbolton  was  fortifie 
by  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  and  afterwards  passed  to  the  famifit 
of  Bohim  and  Stafford. 

The  hundreds  of  Huntingdon  were  probably  of  very  earl 
origin,  and  that  of  Norman  Cross  is  referred  to  in  963.  Tl 
Domesday  Survey,  besides  the  four  existing  divisions  of  Nonnt 
Cross,  Toseland,  Hurstingstone  and  Leightonstone,  which  froi 
thdr  assessment  appear  to  have  been  double  hundreds,  mentioc 
an  additional  hundred  of  Kimbolton,  since  absorbed  in  Leightoi 
stone,  while  Huntingdon  is  assessed  separatdy  at  fifty  hide 
The  boundaries  of  the  county  have  scarcely  changed  since  tl 
time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  except  that  parts  of  the  Bedfon 
shire  parishes  of  Everton,  Pertenhall  and  Keysoe  and  tl 
Northamptonshire  parish  of  Hargrave  were  then  assessed  und 
this  county.  Huntingdonshire  was  formerly  in  the  diocese  < 
Lincoln,  but  in  1837  was  transferred  to  Ely.  In  1291  it  comt 
tuted  an  archdeaconry,  comprising  the  deaneries  of  Huntingdoi 
St  Ives,  Yaxley  and  Leightonstone,  and  the  divisions  r 
mained  unchanged  until  the  creation  of  the  deanery  of  Kimbohc 
in  1879. 

At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  Huntingdonshire  ki 
an  independent  shrievalty,  but  from  11 54  it  was  united  «ii 
Cambridgeshire  under  one  sheriff,  until  in  1637  the  two  counii 
were  separated  for  six  years,  after  which  they  were  reunit< 
and  have  remained  so  to  the  present  day.  The  shire<oti 
was  held  at  Huntingdon. 

In  1 174  Henry  II.  captured  and  destroyed  Huntingdon  Cast 

After  signing  the  Great  Charter  John  sent  an  army  to  ravage  tl 

county  under  William,  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Falkes  de  Bretn' 

,  During  the  wars  of  the  Roses  Huntingdon  wa^  iA^e4  by  t 
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Lancastrians.  The  county  resbted  the  illegal  taxation  of  Charles 
I.  and  joined  in  a  protest  against  the  arrest  of  the  five  members. 
In  1642  it  was  one  of  the  seven  associated  counties  in  which  the 
king  had  no  visible  party.  Hinchingbrook,  however,  was  held 
for  Charles  by  Sir  Sydney  Montagu,  and  in  1645  Huntingdon 
was  captured  and  plundered  by  the  Royalist  forces.  The  chief 
historic  family  conneaed  with  this  county  were  the  Cromwells, 
who  held  considerable  estates  in  the  i6th  century. 

Huntingdonshire  has  always  been  mainly  an  agricultural 
county,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Svurvcy  contained 
thirty-one  mills,  besides  valuable  fisheries  in  its  meres  and  rivers. 
The  woollen  industry  flourished  in  the  county  from  Norman 
times,  and  previous  to  the  draining  of  its  fens  in  the  17th  century, 
by  which  large  areas  were  brought  under  cultivation,  the  in- 
dustries of  turf-cutting,  reed-cutting  for  thatch  and  the  manu- 
facture of  horse-collars  from  rushes  were  carried  on  in  Ramsey 
and  the  surrounding  district.  In  the  17th  century  saltpetre 
was  manufactured  in  the  county.  In  the  x8th  century  women 
and  children  were  largely  employed  in  spinning  yam,  and  pillow- 
lace  making  and  the  straw-plait  industry  flourished  in  the  St 
Neots  district,  where  it  survives;  pillow  lace  was.  also  manu- 
factured at  Godmanchester.  In  the  early  19th  century  there- 
were  two  large  sacking  manufactures  at  Standground,  and 
brewing  and  malting  were  largely  carried  on. 

Huntingdonshire  was  represented  by  three  members  in  parlia- 
ment in  1 2QO.  From  1 295  the  county  and  borough  of  Huntingdon 
returned  two  members  each,  until  in  1868  the  representation 
of  the  borough  was  reduced  to  one  member.  By  the  act  of  1885 
the  borough  was  disfranchised. 

A  ntiquities. — Huntingdonshire  early  became  famous  oh  account 
of  its  great  Benedictine  abbey  at  Ramsey  and  the  Cistercian 
abbey  founded  in  1146  at  Sawtry,  7  m.  W.  of  Ramsey;  besides 
which  there  were  priories  at  Huntingdon  and  Stonely,  both 
belonging  to  the  Augustinian  canons,  and  at  St  Ives  and  St 
Neots  belonging  to  the  Benedictines,  together  with  a  Benedic- 
tine nunnery  at  Hinchingbrook,  near  Huntingdon.  Of  these 
buildings  almost  the  only  remains  are  at  Ramsey  and  St  Ives. 
The  most  interesting  churches  for  Norman  architecture  are 
Hartford  near  Huntingdon,  Old  Fletton  near  Peterborough 
(containing  on  the  exterior  some  carved  ornament  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  original  Saxon  cathedral  at  Peterborough), 
Ramsey  and  Alwalton,  a  singular  combination  of  Norman  and 
Early  English.  Early  English  churches  are  Kimbolton,  Alcon- 
bury,  Warboys  and  Somersham,  near  Ramsey,  and  Hail  Weston 
near  St  Neots,  with  a  isth-century  wooden  tower  and  spire. 
Decorated  are  Orton  Longueville  and  Yaxley,  both  near  Peter- 
borough, the  latter  containing  remains  of  frescoes  on  its  walls; 
Perpendicular,  St  Neots,  Connington  near  Ramsey  and  God- 
manchester. At  Buckden  near  Huntingdon  are  remains  of  a 
palace  (15th  century)  of  the  bishops  of  Lincoln.  There  were  two 
ancient  castles  in  the  county,  at  Huntingdon  and  at  Kimbolton, 
of  which  only  the  second  remains  as  a  mansion.  Hinchingbrook 
House,  Huntingdon,  was  the  scat  of  the  Cromwell  family. 
Connington  Castle  passed,  like  the  title  of  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
through  the  hands  of  Waltheof,  Simon  de  St  Liz  and  the  Scottish 
royal  family,  and  was  finally  inherited  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton 
the  antiquary,  who  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is 
buried  in  Connington  church.  Elton  Hall,  on  the  north-west 
border  of  the  county,  was  rebuilt  about  1660,  and  contains, 
besides  a  good  collection  of  pictures,  chiefly  by  English  masters, 
a  library  which  includes  many  old  and  rare  prayer-books,  Bibles 
and  missals. 

Norman  Cross,  13  m.  N.  of  Huntingdon,  on  the  Great  North 
Road,  marks  the  site  of  the  place  of  confinement  of  several  thousand 
French  soldiers  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  at  the  bn^nning  of  the 
19th  century.  The  villaee  of  Little  Gidding,  9  m.  N.W.  01  Hunt- 
ingdon, is  memorable  for  its  connexion  with  Nicholas  Fcrrar 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  religious  community  of  which 
Ferrar  was  the  head  was  organized.  Relics  connectcdf  with  this 
community  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

HUNTINGTON.  DANIEL  (1816-1906),  American  artist,  was 
born  in  New  York  on  the  14th  of  October  1816.  In  1835  he 
studied  with  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  and  produced  "  A  Bar-Room 


Politician  "  and  "  A  Toper  Asleep."  Subsequently  he  painted 
some  landscapes  on  the  river  Hudson,  and  in  1839  ^'^^^  ^0  Rome. 
On  his  return  to  America  he  painted  portraits  and  began  the 
illustration  of  The  PUgrinCs  Progress,  but  his  eyesight  failed, 
and  in  1844  he  went  back  to  Rome.  Returning  to  New  York 
in  1846,  he  devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  portrait-painting,  aIthou|^ 
he  has  painted  many  genre,  religious  and  historicid  subjects. 
He  was  president  of  the  National  Academy  from  i86a  to  1870^ 
and  again  in  1877-1890.  Among  his  principal  works  are: 
"The  Florentine  Giri,"  "Early  Christian  Prisoners,"  "The 
Shepherd  Boy  of  the  Campagna,"  "The  Roman  Penitents," 
"  Christiana  and  Her  Children,"  **  Queen  Mary  signing  the 
Death-Warrant  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,"  and  "  Feckenham  in  the 
Tower  "  (1850), "  Choconia  "  (i860),  "  Republican  Court  in  the 
Time  of  Washington,"  containing  sixty-four  careful  portraits 
(i86x), "  Sowing  the  Word  "  (1869), "  St  Jerome,"  "  JuUet  on  the 
Balcony"  (1870),  "TheNarrows,  Lake  George  "  (1871), "Titian,** 
"  Clement  VII.  and  Charles  V.  at  Bologna,"  "  Philosophy  and 
Christian  Art  "  (1878),  "  Goldsmith's  Daughter  "  (1884).  His 
principal  portraits  are:  President  Lincoln,  in  Union  League 
Club,  New  York;  Chancellor  Ferris  of  New  York  University; 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake  uxd  the  earl  of  Carlyle,  the  property  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society;  President  Van  Buren,  in  the 
State  Library  at  Albany;  James  Lenox,  in  the  Lenox  Libraiy; 
Louis  Agassiz  (1856-185 7),  William  Cullen  Bryant  (x866),  John 
A.  Dix  (1880)  and  John  Sherman  (1881).  He  died  on  the  Z9th 
of  April  1906  in  New  York  City. 

HUNTINGTON.  FREDERIC  DAK  (1819-1904),  American 
clergyman,  first  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  central  New 
York,  was  bom  in  Hadley,  Massachusetts,  on  the  38th  of  May 
18 19.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  in  1839  and  at  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School  in  1842.  In  1842-1855  he  was  pastor  of  the 
South  Congregational  Church  of  Boston,  and  in  1855-1860  was 
preacher  to  the  university  and  Plummer  professor  of  Christian 
Morals  at  Harvard;  he  then  left  the  Unitarian  Church,  with 
which  his  father  had  been  connected  as  a  clergyman  at  Hadley, 
resigned  his  professorship  and  became  pastor  of  the  newly 
established  Enunanuel  Church  of  Boston.  He  had  refused  tli^ 
bishopric  of  Maine  when  in  1868  he  was  elected  to  the  diocese  of 
central  New  York.  He  was  consecrated  on  the  9th  of  April  1869, 
and  thereafter  lived  in  Syracuse.  He  died  in  Hadley,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  xith  of  July  1904.  His  more  important  publica- 
tions were  Lectures  on  Human  Society  (i860);  Memorials  of  a 
Quiet  Life  (1874);  and  The  Golden  Rule  applied  to  Business 
and  Social  Conditions  (1893). 

See  Memoir  and  Letters  cf  Frederic  Dan  Huntington  (Boston,  1906), 
by  Arria  S.  Huntington,  his  wife. 

HUNTINGTON,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Huntington 
county,  Indiana,  U.S.A.,  on  the  Little  river,  about  35  m.  S.W. 
of  Fort  Wayne.  Pop.  (1900)  9491,  of  whom  621  were  foreign- 
born;  (19 10  census)  10,272.  Huntington  is  served  by  three 
railways — the  Wabash,  the  Erie  (which  has  car  shops  and 
division  headquarters  here)  and  the  Cincinnati,  Bluffton  & 
Chicago  (which  has  machine  shops  here),  and  by  the  Fort  Wayne 
&  Wabash  Valley  Traction  Company,  whose  car  and  repair  shops 
and  power  station  are  in  Huntington.  The  dty  has  a  public 
library,  a  business  college  and  Central  College  (1897),  controlled 
by  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ  (Old  Constitution).  Wooden- 
ware  is  the  principal  manufacture.  The  value  of  the  factory 
product  in  1905  was  $2,081,019,  an  increase  of  30-6%  since 
1900.  The  municipality  owns  and  operates  the  waterworks 
and  the  electric-lighting  planL  Huntington,  named  in  honour 
of  Samuel  Huntington  (i 736-1 796),  of  Connecticut,  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  first  settled  about  1839, 
was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1848  and  was  chartered  as  a 
city  in  1873. 

HUNTINGTON,  a  township  of  Suffolk  county.  New  York,' 
U.S.A.,  in  the  central  part  of  the  N.  side  of  Long  Island,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Huntington  Bay,  a  part  of  Long  Island  Sound. 
Pop.  (1905,  state  census)  10,236;  (19x0)  12,004.  The  S.  part 
of  the  township  is  largely  taken  up  with  market-gardening; 
but  along  the  Sound  are  the  villages  of  Huntington,  Cold  Spiir- 
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Harbor,  Centreport  and  Northport,  which  are  famous  for  the 
fine  residences  owned  by  New  York  business  men;  they  are 
served  by  the  Wading  river  branch  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad. 
Northport — pop.  (zgio  •  census)  3096 — incorporated  in  1894, 
is  the  most  easterly  of* these;  it  has  a  large  law-publishing  house, 
shipbuilding  yards  and  valuable  oyster-fisheries.  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  32  m.  E.  of  Brooklyn,  is  a  small  unincorporated  village, 
once  famous  for  its  whale-fisheries,  and  now  best  known  for 
the  presence  here  of  the  New  York  State  Fish  Hatchery,  and  of 
the  Biological  Laboratory  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  of  the  laboratory  of  the  Department  of  Experimental 
Evolution  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.  The  village 
of  Huntington,  3}  m.  E.  of  Cold  Spring,  is  unincorporated,  but 
is  the  most  important  of  the  three  and  has  the  largest  summer 
colony.  There  is  a  public  park  on  the  water-front.  The  Soldiers' 
and  Sailors'  Memorial  Building  is  occupied  by  the  public  library, 
which  faces  a  monument  to  Nathan  Hale  on  Main  Street.  A  big 
boulder  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  marks  the  place  of  Hale's  capture 
by  the  British  on  the  aist  of  September  1776.  Benjamin 
lliompson  (Count  Rumford)  occupied  the  village  and  built  a 
British  fort  here  near  the  close  of  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. Huntington's  inhabitants  were  mostly  strong  patriots, 
notably  Ebenezer  Prime  (170&-1779),  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  the  British  used  as  a  barracks,  and 
his  son  Benjamin  Young  Prime  (1733-1791),  a  physidan,  linguist 
and  patriot  poet,  who  was  the  father  of  Samuel  Irenaeus  Prime 
(181 2-1885),  editor  of  the  New  York  Observer,  Walt  Whitman 
was  born  near  the  village  of  Huntington,  and  established  there 
in  1836,  and  for  three  years  edited,  the  weekly  newspaper 
the  Long  Islander,  The  first  settlement  in  the  township  was 
made  in  1653;  in  1662-1664  Huntington  was  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Connecticut.  The  township  until  1872  included  the 
present  township  of  Babylon  to  the  S.,  along  the  Great 
South  Bay. 

HUNTINOTON,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Cabell  county, 
West  Virginia,  U.S.A.,  about  50  m.  W.  of  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Guyandotte  river.  Pop.  (1900)  11,923,  of  whom  121 2  were 
negroes;  (iqio  census)  31,161.  It  is  served  by  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railways,  and  by  several 
lines  of  river  steamboats.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  Marshall  College 
(founded  in  1837;  a  State  Normal  School  in  1867),  which  in 
1907-1908  had  34  instructors  and  iioo  students;  and  of  the 
West  Virginia  State  Asylum  for  the  Incurable  Insane;  and  it 
has  a  Carnegie  library  and  a  city  hospital.  Huntington  has 
extensive  railway  car  and  repair  shops,  besides  foundries  and 
machine  shops,  steel  rolling  mills,  manufactories  of  stoves  and 
ranges,  breweries  and  glass  works.  The  value  of  the  city's 
factory  product  in  1905  was  $4,407,153,  an  increase  of  21% 
over  that  of  1900.  Huntington  dates  from  1871,  when  it  became 
the  western  terminus  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  railway,  was 
named  in  honour  of  Collis  P.  Huntington  (1821-1900),  the 
president  of  the  road,  and  was  incorporated. 

HUNTINGTOWER  AND  RUTHVENnELD,  a  village  of 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  on  the  Almond,  3  m.  N.W.  of  Perth,  and 
within  I  m.  of  Almondbank  station  on  the  Caledonian  railway. 
Pop.  (1901)  459.  Bleaching,  the  chief  industry,  dates  from 
1774,  when  the  bleaching-field  was  formed.  By  means  of  an  old 
aqueduct,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans,  it  was  provided 
with  water  from  the  Almond,  the  properties  of  which  render 
it  specially  suited  for  bleaching.  Huntingtower  (originally 
Ruthven)  Castle,  a  once  formidable  structure,  was  the  scene  of 
the-  Raid  of  Ruthven  (pron.  Riwen),  when  the  Protestant  lords, 
headed  by  William,  4th  Lord  Ruthven  and  ist  eari  of  Gowrie 
(1541-1584),  kidnapped  the  boy-king  James  VI.,  on  the  22nd  of 
August  1582.  The  earl's  sons  were  slain  in  the  attempt  (known 
as  the  Gowrie  conspiracy)  to  capture  James  VI.  (1600),  con- 
sequent on  which  the  Scots  parliament  ordered  the  name  of 
Ruthven  to  be  abolished,  and  the  barony  to  be  known  in  future 
as  Huntingtower. 

HUNTLY.  EARLS  AND  MARQUESSES  OP.  This  Scottish 
title,  in  the  Gordon  family,  dates  as  to  the  earldom  from  1449, 


and  as  to  the  marquessate  (the  premier  mtrqaeoate  in  Scodand) 
from  1599*  The  first  earl  (d.  1470)  was  Alexander  de  Setoo, 
lord  of  (jordon — a  title  known  before  1408;  and  his  son  George 
(d.  1502),  by  his  marriage  with  Princess  AnnabcUa  (afterwards 
divorced),  daughter  of  James  L  of  Scotland,  had  several  chiUren. 
including,  besides  his  successor  the  3rd  eari  (Alexander),  a  second 
son  Adam  (who  became  earl  of  Sutherland),  a  third  son  William 
(from  whom  the  mother  of  the  poet  Byron  was  descended) 
and  a  daughter  Katherine,  who  first  married  Perkin  Warbcck 
and  afterwards  Sir  Matthew  Cradock  (from  whom  the  earls  of 
Pembroke  descended).  Alexander,  the  3rd  earl  (d.  1524),  con- 
solidated the  position  of  his  house  as  supreme  in  the  nonh;  be 
led  the  Scottish  vanguard  at  Flodden,-  and  was  a  supporter  of 
Albany  against  Angus.  His  grandson  George,  4th  eari  (1514- 
1562),  who  in  z  548  was  granted  the  earidom  of  Moray,  played 
a  leading  part  in  the  troubles  of  his  time  in  Scotland,  and  in  1562 
revolted  against  Queen  Mary  and  was  killed  in  fight  at  Corrichie, 
near  Aberdeen.  His  son  deorge  (d.  1576)  was  restored  to  the 
forfeited  earldom  in  1565;  he  became  Bothwcll's  close  associate 
— ^he  helped  Bothwell,  who  had  married  his  sister,  to  obtain  a 
divorce  from  her;  and  he  was  a  powerful  supporter  of  Mary  till 
he  seceded  from  her  cause  in  1572. 

George  Gosdon,  ist  marquess  of  Huntly  (1562-1626), 
son  of  the  5th  earl  of  Huntly,  and  of  Anne,  daughter  of  Janus 
Hamilton,  earl  of  Arran  afid  duke  of  Chatelherault,  was  bom 
in  1562,  and  educated  in  France  as  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  took 
part  in  the  plot  which  led  to  the  execution  of  Morton  in  1581 
and  in  the  conspiracy  which  delivered  King  James  VI.  from  the 
Ruthven  raiders  in  1583.  In  1588  he  signed  the  Presbyterian 
confession  of  faith,  but  continued  to  engage  in  plots  for  the 
Spanish  invasion  of  Scotland.  On  the  28lh  of  November  he  was 
appointed  captain  of  the  guard,  and  while  carrying  out  his  duties 
at  Holyrood  his  treasonable  correspondence  was  discovered. 
James,  however,  who  found  the  Roman  Catholic  lords  useful  as  a 
foil  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Kirk,  and  was  at  this  time  seeking 
Spanish  aid  in  rase  of  Elizabeth's  denial  of  his  right  to  the  English 
throne,  and  with  whom  Huntly  was  always  a  favourite,  pardoned 
him.  Subsequently  in  April  1589  he  raised  a  rebeUion  in  the 
north,  but  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  after  a  short  imprisonment 
in  Borthwick  Castle  was  again  set  at  liberty.  He  next  involved 
himself  in  a  private  war  with  the  Grants  and  the  Mackintoshes, 
who  were  assisted  by  the  earls  of  Atholl  and  Murray;  and  on  the 
8th  of  February  1592  he  set  fire  to  Murray's  castle  of  Donibristle 
in  Fife,  and  stabbed  the  earl  to  death  with  his  own  hand.  This 
outrage,  which  originated  the  ballad  "  The  Bonnie  Earl  of 
Moray,"  brought  down  upon  Huntly  his  enemies,  who  ravaged 
his  lands.  In  December  the  "  Spanish  Blanks  "  were  inter- 
cepted (see  Erroll,  pRANas  Hay,  9TH  Earl  of),  two  of  which 
bore  Huntly's  signature,  and  a  charge  of  treason  was  again 
preferred  against  him,  while  on  the  25th  of  September  1593  he 
was  excommunicated.  James  treated  him  and  the  other  rebel 
lords  with  great  leniency.  On  the  26lh  of  November  they  were 
freed  from  the  charge  of  treason,  being  ordered  at  the  same 
time,  however,  to  renounce  Romanism  or  leave  the  kingdom. 
On  their  refusal  to  comply  they  were  attainted.  Subsequently 
Huntly  joined  Erroll  and  Bothwell  in  a  conspiracy  to  imprison 
the  king,  and  the  former  two  defeated  the  royal  forces  under 
Argyll  at  Glenlivat  on  the  3rd  of  October  1 594,  Huntly  especially 
distinguishing  himself.  His  victory,  however,  gained  no  real 
advantage;  his  castle  of  Strathbogie  was  blown  up  by  James, 
and  he  left  Scotland  about  March  1595.  He  returned  secretly 
very  soon  afterwards,  and  his  presence  in  Scotland  was  at  first 
connived  at  by  James;  but  owing  to  the  hostile  feeling  aroused, 
and  the  "  No  Popery  "  riot  in  Edinburgh,  the  king  demanded 
that  he  should  abjure  Romanism  or  go  into  permanent  banish- 
ment. He  submitted  to  the  Kirk  in  June  1 597,  and  was  restored 
to  his  estates  in  December.  On  the  7th  of  April  1599  he  was 
created  a  marquess,  and  on  the  9th  of  July,  together  with  Lennox, 
appointed  lieutenant  of  the  north.  He  was  treated  with  great 
favour  by  the  king  and  was  reconciled  with  Murray  and  Arg>'lL 
Doubts,  however,  as  to  the  genuineness  of  his  abjuration  again 
troubled  the  Kirk.  On  the  loth  of  December  1606  he  was  confined 
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to  Aberdeen,  and  on  the  19th  of  March  1607  he  was  summoned 
before  the  privy  council.  Huntly  thereupon  went  to  England 
and  appealed  to  James  himself.  He  was  excommunicated  in 
x6o8,  and  imprisoned  in  Stirling  Castle  till  the  loth  of  December 
16 10,  when  he  signed  again  the  confession  of  faith.  Accused  of 
Romanist  intrigues  in  1616,  he  was  ordered  once  more  to  sub- 
scribe the  confession,  which  this  time  he  refused  to  do;  imprisoned 
at  Edinburgh,  he  was  liberated  by  James's  order  on  the  i8th  of 
June,  and  having  joined  the  court  in  London  was  absolved  from 
excommunication  by  Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  which 
absolution,  after  some  heartburnings  at  the  archbishop's  inter- 
ference, and  after  a  further  subscription  to  the  confession  by 
Huntly,  was  confirmed  by  the  Kirk.  At  the  accession  of  Charles  I. 
Huntly  lost  much  of  his  influence  at  court.  He  was  deprived 
in  1630  of  his  heritable  sheriffships  of  Aberdeen  and  Inverness. 
The  same  year  a  feud  broke  out  between  the  Crichtons  and 
Gordons,  in  the  course  of  which  Huntly*s  second  son,  Lord 
Melgum,  was  burnt  to  death  either  by  treachery  or  by  accident, 
while  being  entertained  in  the  house  of  James  Crichton  of  Fren- 
draught.  For  the  ravaging  of  the  lands  of  the  Crichtons  Huntly 
was  held  responsible,  and  having  been  summoned  before  the 
privy  council  in  1635  he  was  imprisoned  in  Edinburgh  Castle 
from  December  till  June  1636.  He  left  his  confinement  with 
shattered  health,  and  died  at  Dundee  while  on  his  journey  to 
Strathbogie  on  the  13th  of  June  1636,  after  declaring  himself  a 
Roman  Catholic. 

George  Gorook,  and  marquess  of  Huntly  (d.  1649),  his 
eldest  son  by  Lady  Henrietta,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Lennox, 
was  brought  up  in  England  as  a  Protestant,  and  created  earl 
of  En2ie  by  James  I.  On  succeeding  to  his  father's  title  his 
influence  in  Scotland  was  employed  by  the  king  to  balance  that 
of  Argyll  in  the  dealings  with  the  Covenanters,  but  without 
success.  In  the  dvil  war  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  royalist, 
and  in  1647  was  excepted  from  the  general  pardon;  in  March 
X649,  having  been  captured  and  given  up,  he  was  beheaded  by 
order  of  the  Scots  parliament  at  Edinburgh.  His  fourth  son 
Charles  (d.  1681)  was  created  earl  of  Aboyne  in  1660;  and  the 
eldest  son  Lewis  was  proclaimed  3rd  marquess  of  Huntly  by 
Charles  II.  in  1651.  But  the  attainder  was  not  reversed  by 
parliament  till  1661. 

George  Goroon,  4th  marquess  (1643-1716),  served  under 
Turenne,  and  was  created  xst  duke  of  Gordon  by  Charles  II. 
in  1684  (see  Gordon).  On  the  death  of  the  sth  duke  of  Gordon  in 
X836  the  title  of  9th  marquess  of  Huntly  passed  to  his  relative 
Qeorge  Gordon  (i 761-1853),  son  and  heir  of  the  4th  earl  of 
Aboyne;  who  in  18 15  was  made  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom 
as  Baron  Meldrum,  his  descendants  being  the  xoth  and  nth 
marquesses. 

HUNTLY,  a  police  burgh,  burgh  of  barony  and  parish  of 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland,  capital  of  the  district  of  Strathbogie. 
Pop.  (1901)  4136.  It  lies  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Deveron 
and  Bogie,  41  m.  N.W.  of  Aberdeen  on  the  Great  North  of 
Scotland  Railway.  It  is  a  market  town  and  the  centre  of  a  large 
agricultural  district,  its  chief  industries  including  agricultural 
implement-making,  hosiery  weaving,  weaving  of  woollen  cloth, 
and  the  manufacture  of  lamps  and  boots.  Huntly  Castle,  half  a 
mile  to  the  north,  now  in  ruins,  was  once  a  fortalice  of  the  Comyns. 
From  them  it  passed  in  the  14th  century  to  the  Gordons,  by 
whom  it  was  rebuilt.  It  was  blown  up  in  1 594,  but  was  restored 
in  x6o2.  It  gradually  fell  into  disrepair,  some  of  its  stones  being 
utilized  in  the  building  of  Huntly  Lodge,  the  residence  of  the 
widow  of  the  **  last  "  duke  of  Gordon,  who  (in  1840)  founded  the 
adjoining  Gordon  schools  to  his  memory.  The  Standing  Stones 
of  Strathbogie  in  Market  Square  have  offered  a  permanent 
puazle  to  antiquaries. 

HUNTSMAK,  BENJAMIN  (1704-1776),  English  inventor  and 
steel-manufacturer,  was  bom  in  Lincolnshire  in  1704.  His 
parents  wer^  Germans.  He  started  business  as  a  clock,  lock  and 
tool  maker  at  Doncaster,  and  attained  a  considerable  local 
reputation  for  scientific  knowledge  and  skilled  workmanship. 
He  iilso  practised  surgery  in  an  experimental  fashion,  and  was 
frequently  consulted  aa  an  oculist.    Finding  that  the  bad  quality 
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of  the  sted  then  available  for  his  products  seriously  hampered 
him,  he  began  to  experiment  in  steel-manufacture,  first  at 
Doncaster,  and  subsequently  at  Handsworth,  near  Sheffield, 
whither  he  removed  in  1 740  to  secure  cheaper  fuel  for  his  furnaces. 
After  several  years'  trials  he  at  last  produced  a  satisfactory  cast 
steel,  purer  and  harder  than  any  steel  then  in  use.  The  Sheffield 
cutlery  manufacturers,  however,  refused  to  buy  it,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  too  hard,  and  for  a  long  time  Huntsman  exported  his 
whole  output  to  France.  The  growing  competition  of  imported 
French  cutlery  made  from  Huntsman's  cast-steel  at  length 
alarmed  the  Sheffield  cutlers,  who,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to 
get  the  exportation  of  the  steel  prohibited  by  the  British  govern- 
ment,  were  compelled  in  self-defence  to  use  it.  Huntsman  had  not 
patented  his  process,  and  its  secret  was  discovered  by  a  Sheffield 
ironfounder,  who,  according  to  a  popular  story,  obtained  ad- 
mission to  Huntsman's  works  in  the  disguise  of  a  tramp. 
Benjamin  Huntsman  died  in  X776,  his  business  being  sub- 
sequently greatly  developed  by  his  son,  William  Huntsman 
(1733-1809). 
See  Smiles,  Industrial  Biography  (1879). 

HUNT8VILLB,  a  city  and  the  county-seat  of  Madison  county, 
Alabama,  U.S.A.,  situated  on  a  plain  10  m.  N.  of  the  Tennessee 
river,  18  m.  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state,  at  an 
altitude  of  about  617  ft.  Pop.  (1900)  8068,  of  whom  3909  were 
of  negro  descent;  (191  o  census)  761 1.  There  is  a  considerable 
suburban  population.  Huntsville  is  served  by  the  Southern  and 
the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St  Louis  railways.  The  public 
square  is  on  a  high  bluff  (about  750  ft.  above  sea-level),  at  the 
base  of  which  a  large  spring  furnishes  the  city  with  water,  and 
also  forms  a  stream  once  used  for  floating  boats,  loaded  with 
cotton,  to  the  Tennessee  river.  The  surrounding  country  has 
rich  deposits  of  iron,  coal  and  marble,  and  cotton,  Indian  com 
and  fruit  are  grown  and  shipped  from  Huntsville.  Natural  gas 
b  found  in  the  vicinity.  The  principal  industry  is  the  manu- 
facture .of  cotton.  The  value  of  the  city's  factory  products 
inaeased  from  $693,340  in  1900  to  $1,758,718  in  1905,  or  154%. 
At  Normal,  about  3}  m.  N.E.  of  Huntsville,  is  the  State  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College  for  Negroes.  Huntsville  was 
founded  in  1805  by  John  Hunt,  a  Virginian  and  a  soldier  in 
the  War  of  Independence;  in  1809  its  name  was  changed  to 
Twickenham,  in  memory  of  the  home  of  the  poet  Alexander  Pope, 
some  or  whose  relatives  were  among  the  first  settlers;  but  in 
181 1  the  earlier  name  was  restored,  under  which  the  town  was 
incorporated  by  the  Territorial  Government,  the  first  Alabama 
settlement  to  receive  a  charter.  Huntsville  was  chartered  as  a 
city  in  1844.  Here,  in  1819,  met  the  convention  that  framed  the 
first  state  constitution,  and  in  1820  the  first  state  legislature. 
On  the  nth  of  April  X862  Iluntsville  was  seized  by  Federal 
troops,  who  were  forced  to  retire  in  the  following  September,  but 
secured  permanent  possession  in  July  1863. 

HUNYADI,  jAnOS  {c.  X387-X456),  Hungarian  statesman  and 
warrior,  was  the  son  of  Vojk,  a  Magyarized  Vlach  who  married 
Elizabeth  Morzsinay.  He  derived  his  family  name  from  the 
small  estate  of  Hunyad,  which  came  into  his  father's  possession  in 
1409.  The  later  epithet  Corvinus,  adopted  by  his  son  Matthias, 
was  doubtless  derived  from  another  property,  Piatra  da  Corvo  or 
Raven's  Rock.  He  has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  an  elder 
brother  who  died  fighting  for  Hungary  about  1440.  While  still 
a  youth,  he  entered  the  service  of  King  Sigismund,  who  appreci- 
ated his  qualities  and  borrowed  money  from  him ;  he  accompanied 
that  monarch  to  Frankfort  in  his  quest  for  the  imperial  crown  in 
1410;  took  part  in  the  Hussite  War  in  1420,  and  in  X437  drove 
the  Turks  from  Semendria.  For  these  services  he  got  numerous 
estates  and  a  seat  in  the  royal  council.  In  X438  King  Albert  II. 
made  him  ban  of  Szdreny,  the  district  lying  between  the  Aluta 
and  the  Danube,  a  most  dangerous  dignity  entailing  constant 
warfare  with  the  Turks.  On  the  sudden  death  of  Albert  in  1439, 
Hunyadi,  feeling  acutely  that  the  situation  demanded  a  warrior- 
king  on  the  throne  of  St  Stephen,  lent  the  whole  weight  of  his 
influence  to  the  candidature  of  the  young  Polish  king  Wladis- 
laus  III.  (1440),  and  thus  came  into  collision  with  the  powerful 
Cilleis,  the  chief  supporters  of  Albert's  widow  Elizabeth  sod  ** 
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iDfutun,  Ladislius  V.  (seeCiLizi,  ULUCSiudLADiBUUE  v.).    wbctcupon  the  ODat  ind  Honyidi't  atba  cnunis  imiwd 

niruded  by  Wladiskiu  III.  nith  the  cipuincy  of  Ibe  roclrHi  of  lU  his  dignilia  into  the  handi  of  the  young  king,  on  tiii  crturn 

Belgrade  And   the  voivodcship  of  TroiiAylvuua,  wfiicb  Utter  to  Hungary  at  the  beginning  of  i45jb  whereupon  Ladi^ua 

dignity,  however,  he  ihared  with  his  rivaJ  Mihaiy  LijlakL  created  Jiim  count  of  Bestercze  and  captain-general  of  tlK 

The  burden  oi  the  Turkiih  War  now  leatcd  entirely  on  his  kingdom, 
■houldera.     In    1441   he  delivered   Servia   by  Ike  vlctoiy  of        Meanwhile  Ibe  Tuikiih  queilion  had  again  become  acnt^ 

Semendrit.    In  1441,  not  far  from  Heraiannaladl,  on  which  he  and  it  wai  plain,  alter  the  fall  ol  Constantinople  in  n$j,  that 

had  been  forced  to  iclire,  he  annihilated  an  immense  Turkish  Mihommed  II.  was  raLying  his  resources  in  order  to  lubjugiu 

bott,  and  recovered  [ot  Hungary  the  suzcrainly  ol  Wallachia  Hungary.    Hit  immedlale  objective  was  Belgrade,  and  iklLkei, 

and  MoldavLBi  and  in  JuJy  he  vanquished  a  third  Turkish  army  at  the  end  of  145s,  Hunyadi  repaired,  after  a  public  reconciliatioa 

neu  the  Iron  Gates.     The«  victories  made  Hunyadi's  name  with  all  bis  enemies.    At  his  own  expense  he  provisioned  aal 

terrible  to  the  Turks  and  renowned  Ibrougbout  Chiislendoin,  armed  the  fortress,  and  leaving  in  it  a  strong  garrison  under  the 

•nd  tlivulalcd  him  in  1443  to  undertake,  aiong  with  King  command  of  hii  htotbet-in-law  Mihily  Saillgyi  and  his  own 

WlidisUut,  the  famous  eipedition  known  as  the  jhusm  hibcru  eldest  ion  UulA,  he  proceeded  to  form  a  relief  army  and  a  fleet 

or  "  long  campaign."    Hunyadi,  at  the  head  of  the  vanguard,  of  two  hundred  corveltei.    To  the  eternal  shame  of  the  Magyar 

croited  the  Balkans  through  the  Gate  of  Trajan,  captured  Nish.  noblel.  he  wai  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources.    His  one  aOf 

defeated  Ihiee  Turkish  pashas,  and,  after  taking  So&a,  united  was  the  Ftandscao  friar,  Ciovanni  da  Capistrano  (g.i.).  wt« 

with  Ibe  royal  army  and  defeated  Hurad  U.  at  Snaim.    The  pieAchcdicruiadeweSectually  thatlbepcasantsand  veomaniy, 

fmpitience  of  the  king  and  tbe  seveiiiy  ol  the  winter  tbeu  com-  ill-armed  (moat  of  them  bad  but  slings  and  scythes)  but  full  of 

pelledhim(February  1444]  toretumhi>me,butnot  before  he  had  enthusiasm,  Socked  to  tbe  ttandud  of  Hunyadl.  the  kemrf 

utterly  broken   the  tultan's  power  in   Bosnia,   Henegovina,  of  whose  host  coosisled  of  a  small  band  of  seasoned  mercenario 

Servia,   Bulgaria  and  Albania,     tio  sooner  bad  be  regained  and  a  few  banderia  of  noble  hotsemen.    On  the  14th  of  Jdf 

Hungary  than  be  received  tempting  offers  from  the  pope,  repre-  1456  Hunyadi  with  his  flotilla  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet; 

lented  by  the  legate  Cardinal  Cesarini,  from  George  BrankoviC,  on  the  911I.  Siiligyi  beat  oS  a  fierce  assault,  and  the  same  dajr 

despot  of  Servia,  and  George  Caslriota,  prince  of  Albania,  to  Hunyadi,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  of  the  TUrl^ 

resume  the  war  and  reatlEe  his  favourite  idea  of  driving  the  Turk  pursued   them   inta  their  camp,   which  he  captured  alter  a 

from  Europe.       All  the  prepaialions  had  been   made,  when  desperate  encounter.    Mahommed  thereupon  raised  the  si^ 

Murad's  envoys  arrived  in  the  royal  camp  at  Sreged  and  ol!eted  and   relumed  to  Constantinople,   and    the    independeiHX   it 

>  ten  yeais'  truce  on  advantageous  terms.    Both  Hunyadi  and  Hungary  was  secured  for  another  seventy  years.    The  Magyan 

Brankovid  counselled  their  acceptance,  and  Wlsdislaus  swore  on  had,  however,  to  pay  dearly  for  this  crowning  victory,  tlie  hen 

the  Gospels  10  observe  them.    Two  days  later  Cesarini  received  dyingolplagueinhiscampthreeweekslalert  nth  August  1456). 
the  tidings  that  a  Herl  of  galleys  had  set  oH  for  the  Bosporus        We  are  so  accustomed  to  regard  Hunyadi  as  tbe  tDcamitita 

to  pitveni  Murad  (who,  crushed  by  his  recent  disasters,  bad  of  Christian  chivalry  that  we  an  apt  lo  forget  that  he  was  ■ 

retired  to  Asia  Minor)  from  tccrossing  into  Europe,  and  the  great  captain  and  a  great  sislesman  as  well  as  a  great  hero, 

cardinal  reminded  the  king  that  he  had  sworn  to  co-operate  by  It  has  well  been  said  that  he  fought  with  hii  head  rather  ikii 

land  if  tbe  western  power:  iltaclied  [he  Turks  by  sea.    He  then,  with  his  arm.    He  was  the  first  to  recogniie  the  insufficiency  ami 

by  virtue  ol  his  legatine  powers,  absolved  the  king  from  his  the  unteliabihiy  ol  Ibe  feudal  levies,  the  first  to  employ  a  regulai 

cecond  DBlh,  and  in  July  the  Hung;irian  army  recrosied  the  army  on  a  hrge  scale,  the  Gist  to  depend  more  upon  siraUg) 

frontier  and  advanced  towards  the  Euiine  coast  in  order  lo  and  ladies  than  upon  mere  courage.    He  was  in  fad  the  firsi 

march  to  Constintinople  escorted  by  the  galleys.    Brankovtf,  Hungarian  general  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.     It  wasod] 

however,  fearful  of  the  sultan's  vengeance  in  case  of  disaster,  late  in  life  that  he  learnt  to  read  and  write,  and  his  Latin  wai 

privately  informed  Murad  of  tbe  advance  of  tbe  Christian  host,  always  very  defective.     He  owed  his  influence  partly  10  be 

and  prevented  Caslriota  from  joining  it.    On  reaching  Varna,  natural  genius  and  partly  to  Ibe  transparcnl  integrity  aai 

the  Hungarians  found  that  the  Venetian  galleys  had  failed  to  nobility  of  his  chuicter.     He  i)  described  aa  an  undersited 

prevent  the  transit  of  Ibe  sultan,  who  now  confronted  them  with  stalwart  man  with  full,  rosy  cbeeks,  long  snow-white  locks,  aw 
lourlold  odds,  and  on  the  loih  ot  November  1444  they  were 
alterly  routed,  Wlidislius  falling  on  tbe  field  and  Hunyadi  ifvjtHung.l,  (Pesth 

'"rri^^'b^  ,-  f^  -■  ,  ^>';'-;%^ 

A,  ,h.  H.«  «h„-l,  n,,.  ,n  Fphr...™ nal  gOVCm-  (P.^^  ,gj,,-  A.  ^ 

(Huij.)    (Budapest 

ge  ol  Bdgiadc.  14^.' 

itntaruarum  iibn  dt 
(R.  N.  fi.) 

lest  son  of  JSnos  Hunyadi  and  Diaabetl 
/  early  age  he  SLCompanied  his  father  ii 
n  the  battle  ol  Kossovo  (1448)  he  vaslef 
tage  lor  his  father,  in  tbe  hands  of  Ceor; 
I  Servia.    In  1451  be  was  a  member  of  thi 

In  1453  he  was  already  ban  ol  Croatia 
...  cIofBuda{i4ss>hercsignedaII  hisdignilies 
and  of  his  oid  enemy  BrankoviC,  who  imprisoned  him  for  a  time  because  of  the  accusations  of  Ulrich  Cillei  and  the  other  enemie 
fn  the  dungeons  of  the  fortress  of  Semendria;  but  he  was  of  his  bouse,  but  a  reconciliation  was  ultimately  patched  up  am 
lansomed  by  tbe  Magyars,  and,  after  composng  his  diScrences  he  was  betrothed  to  Maria,  the  daughter  of  tbe  palnline,  Liuh 
with  hispowerfulandjealousenemiesin  Hungary,  Icdapunitive  Garai.  After  his  father's  death  in  1456,  he  was  declared  b; 
expedition  against  the  Servian  prince,  who  was  compelled  to  his  arch-enemy  Cillei  (now  governor  of  Hungary  with  unlimim 
accept  most  humiliating  terms  of  peace.  In  1450  Hunyadi  went  power),  responsible  for  the  debts  alleged  to  be  owing  by  th 
to  Presaburg  to  negotiate  witb  Frederick  the  terms  of  the  elder  Hunyadi  to  the  state;  but  he  defended  himself  «o  abl; 
.,  bnt  BO  agreement  could  be  come  to,  >tlhedletotFutak(Octoberi456)tbatCiUeifeigDedBiccaidii 


ment,  consisting  of  five  Magyar  captain -generals,  was  formed. 

Hunyadi  receiving  Transylvania  and  the  ultra-Theissian  counties 

as  his  district;  but  the  resulting  anarchy  became  unendurable. 

powers.    His  first  act  as  governor  was  to  proceed  against  the 

German  king  Frederick  III.,  who  refused  to  deliver  up  the 

warrior,  wa; 

youngking.    After  ravaging  Slyria,  Carintbia  and  Camiola  and 

SsilSgyi,     A 

threatening  Vienna,  Hunyadi's  difficulties  elsewhere  compelled 

his  campaig 

him  to  make  ■  truce  witb  Frederick  lor  two  years.    In  1448 

be  received  a  golden  chain  and  the  title  ol  prince  from  Pope 

Brankovit  ■ 

the  Turks.    He  tost  the  two  days'  battle  of  Kossovo  (October 

king  Ladisl 

t7lh-iolh)owing  10  the  treachery  ol  Dan.  hospodar  of  Wallachia, 
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Ijan,  promituig  to  protect  the  Hanyftdii  on  condltioD  that  they  figfatibf  tg^inat  the  KoctnuiB  ilx  yeui  Uter-    A  Tmin  muiu- 

fint  Aurrcndeied  ell  the  roytl  cutlet  enlrusled  to  them'    A  script  of  tht  lOfDUce  cODtiiiu  m  prologue  in  the  tlupe  ol  a 

begioniogwu  to  be  Dude  with  the  forlrciaol  Belgrade,  o(  which  Mpuile  [Dmance  of  j1iij<ri>n,  and  four  Hqueli.  the  ClUiueH 

Liul6  was  conmindant,  Cillci  intecdiag  lo  take  the  king  with  d' Eidatmaidt.  the  Ckaiuim  dt  Clarisa  ct  Flmni,  the  Cjtaium 

him  to  Belgrade  and  aasaaiinatc  LiuI6  within  iti  will].    But  ^lic  a  iTOlitt  and  the  CMaimrn  ie  Cadin.    The  same  MS.  con. 

Hunyadi  was  named  betimes,  and  while  admitliog  Ladlslf  ut  V.  Uios  in  the  lomance  o(  La  Larraiiu  a  summary  in  leveuleen 

and  Cillei,  he  excluded  Iheii  army  of  meccenaries.    On  the  lines  of  snotber  venioa  of  the  itoiy,  according  to  which  Huon'a 

]ollowingmaniine(Q(hof  November  1456)  Cillei,  during  a  private  4iile  is  due  to  his  having  slain  a  coimt  in  ihe  emperor'a  palace, 

interview,  suddenly  drew  upon  L&szi6,  but  was  himself  cut  down  The  poero  exists  m  a  later  version  in  aleaazidrlDes,  and,  with  iti 

by  the  commindsnt^s  friends,  who  rushed  in  on  hearing  the  continuations,  was  put  into  prose  in  1454  and  printed  by  Uichei 

clash  of  weapons.     The  tetiified  young  king,  who  had  been  le  Noii  in  iJiS,  since  when  it  has  appeared  in  many  forms, 

privy  to  the  plot,  thereupon  pardoned  Hunyadt,  and  at  a  sub-  notably  in  a  beaulltuily  printed  and  illustrated  adaptation 

would  orotect  the  whole  familv.    As  a  pledge  of  his  sincerity  great  vogue  in  £ngland  through  the  translation  (c  1540)  of  John 

captain-general  of  the  Bourchier,  Lord  Bemcis,  as  Hikhi  ef  Bvdaae.    The  tale  was 

accompanied  the  lung  dramatized  and  produced  in  Paris  by  the  Confr^rie  de  la  Pu^OD 

retted  on  a  charge  tj  in  ISS7.  and  in  PhiUp  Beulowe's  diary  there  1*  a  note  of  a 

comparing  Ladisiam's  ruin,  condemned  to  death  without  the  performance  of  a  play,  Btatn  tf  fiirdncte,  on   the  iSth  of 

observance  of  any  legal  formalities,  and  beheaded  on  the  ifith  -         ■  j  tlie 

of  Htrcb  r4S7. 

See  1.  Acsady,  flijtoy  1^  lit  Bmifna*  RmJjw  (Hung.),  vol.  L  M  F. 

(Budapest,  1904).  (K  N.  B.)  H<^ 

JSUKZk  (also  known  as  Kanhh)  and  MAOAB,  two  imall  [sltB 

states  on  the  Nonh-wcit  frontier  of  Kashmir,  formerly  under  sw« 

the  administration  of  the  Gilgit  agency.    The  two  ilates,  which  ^^, 

are  divided  by  a  river  which  runs  in  a  bed  600  ft.  wide  txtween  tela 

cliffs  JQO  ft.  high,  are  Inhabited  generally  by  people  of  the  same 

stock,  ^leaking  the  same  language,  profeaung  the  same  form  most 

of  the  Mahommedan  religion,  and  ruled  by  princes  sprung  fiom  CoDi- 

the  same  family.    Nevertheless  they  have  been  for  centuriei  ferae  (see  GvuMOSPEaiis).    It  is  a  Ene  tree  of  pyramidal  outline 

persistent  rivals,   and   frequently   at   war    with   each   other.  So  10  100  ft.  high,  and  ro  to  90  ft.  in  girth  at  Ihe  base,  with 

Formerly  Hunsa  was  the  more  prominent  ol  the  two,  because  slender  pendulous  much-djvided  bntnchleta   densely   covered 

it  held  possession  of  the  passes  leadiog  to  the  Pamirs,  and  could  with  the  minute  scaJe-hke  sharply-keeled  biif^t  green  leaves. 

plunder  the  caravans  on  their  way  between  Turkestan  and  It  occura  in  twampy  locslitia  from  the  upper  Huon  river  10  Fort 

India-    But  they  are  both  shut  up  in  a  recess  of  the  mountains,  Davey  and   Macquarie  Harbour,  but  is  leas  abundant  than 

and  were  of  no  importance  until  about  rBflg,  when  the  advance  formerly  owing  to  the  demand  for  its  timber,  espedaUy  for 

ol  Russia  up  to  the  frontlera  of  Afghanistan,  and  the  great  ship-  and  boat-building.    The  wood  Is  close-grained  and  easily 

development  of  Iter  military  sourcfs  in  Aua,  increased  the  worked. 

necessity  lor  strengthening  the  British  line  of  defence.  Tbis  HU-PEH,  a  cenlrsT  proviDce  of  Chida,  bounded  N.  by  Ho-nan, 
led  to  the  establishment  ol  Ihe  Gilgit  agency,  the  occupation  E.  by  Ngan.hul,  S.  by  Hu-nan,  aad  W.  by  Shcn-si  and  Siech'ueD. 
of  Chilral,  and  the  Hunza  expedition  of  1891,  which  asserted  It  has  an  area  of  ;o,4jo  sq.  m.  and  contains  a  population  of 
British  authority  over  Hunza  and.  Nagar.  The  country  Is  34,000,000.  Han-kow,  Ich'ang  and  Sbasi  are  the  three  open 
Inhabited  by  a  Dard  race  ol  the  Yeshltun  caste  spesking  Buri^kL  ports  of  the  province,  besides  which  it  cootains  ten  other  pre- 
For  a  description  of  the  people  see  Gilqit.  The  Hunia-Nsgar  leclural  dliet.  The  greater  part  of  the  province  forms  a  plain, 
Expedition  of  i8«i,  under  D>lonel  A.  Durand,  was  due  to  the  and  its  most  noticeable  feature  it  the  Han  river,  wbich  runs  in  a 
defiant  altitude  ol  the  Hunaa  and  Nagar  chiefs  towards  the  loulh-esslerly  direction  across  the  ptDvince  from  its  north- 
British  sgenl  St  Gilgit.  The  fort  at  Nilt  was  stormed,  and  after  westerly  comer  10  its  junction  with  the  Yangtsze  Riang  at  Han- 
a  fortnight's  delay  the  diSs  (rooo  ft.  high)  beyond  it  were  also  kow.  The  products  of  the  Han  vsUey  are  exclusively  agri- 
carried  by  assault.  Hunza  and  Nagar  were  occupied,  the  chief  cultural,  conililing  of  cotton,  wheat,  rape  seed,  tobacco  and 
ol  Nagar  was  reinstated  on  maJdng  his  submission,  and  the  various  kinds  of  beans.  Ve^table  tallow  is  also  exported  in 
half-brother  ol  the  raja  ol  Hunza  was  installed  as  chief  in  the  large  quantities  from  this  part  of  Hu-peh.    Cold  is  found  in  the 

HUOM    OF    BOBDBAUX,   hero  of  romance.     The   French  thsn'  barely  remunerative.     It  it  washed  every  winter  from 

tliaiaim  de  ttsU  of  Huon  de  Bordeaux  data  from  the  first  hall  of  banks  ol  coarse  gravel,  a  little  above  l-ch'(ng  Hicn,  on  which  it 

the  13th  century,  and  marks  the  transition  between  the  epic  is  depo«ted  by  the  river.    Every  winter  the  supply  is  exhausted 

ekanseti  lounded  on  national  history  and  the  fWMK  d'attnlnrts.  by  the  washcr»,  and  every  summer  it  is  renewed  by  the  river.  - 

Huon,sonof5eguinofBordeaui,killsCbsrlat,lheein]lerQr'i  ton,  BsroD  van  Ricblbofen  reckoned  tbat  Ihe  digger  earned  from 

who  bad  laid  an  ambush  for  him,  without  being  aware  of  Ihe  rank  joto  150  cash  (i.e.  about  i)d,  to  4ld.]  a  day.    Only  one  waggon 

of  his  assailant.    He  is  condemned  to  be  hanged  by  Charlemagne,  rotd  leads  northwatds  from  Hu-peh,  and  that  it  to  Nan.yang  Fu 

tnit  reprieved  on  condition  that  be  visit!  the  court  of  Caudisse,  in  Ho-nan,  where  it  forks,  one  branch  going  to  Peking  by  way  of 

Ihe  amir  of  Babylon,  and  bringi  back  a  hudful  of  hair  licm  the  K'ai-f(ng  Fu,  and  the  other  into  Shan-si  by  Ho-nan  Fu. 
amir's  beard  and  four  of  his  back  teelb,  after  btving  slain  the        HUPFBLD,  HERKAlfH  (tj»6-i3M),  German  Orientaliit  and 

greatest  of  his  knighti  and  three  timet  kitted  bis  daughter  Biblical  commenlator,  was  bom  on  the  jist  ol  Uarch  uqA  at 

Escbrmonde.    By  the  help  ol  the  fairy  dwarf  Oberon,  Huon  Marburg,  where  he  studied  philosophy  and  theology  from  lilj 

succeeds  in  this  errand,  in  the  course  of  whicb  he  meets  with  to  liif.  in  iSiQ  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  gymnasium  *t 

further  adventures.    The  CliArlot  of  the  story  has  been  identified  Hanau,  but  in  iSji  resigned  that  sppointment.    After  studying 

by  A.  Longnon  ISamania  viii.  1.11)  with  Charles  I'Enlant,  one  for  tome  time  at  Halle,  he  In  1B14  telUed  as  Prmndncenl  in 

o(ihesonsolChirlettheBaldBndlrminirude,whodiedin  866  in  philotopby  at  that  univertily,  and  in  the  following  year  was 

corsequcnceolwoundlinflicted  bya  certainAubouinIn precisely  appointed  extraordinary  professor   ol   theology  at    Marburg, 

similar  circumstances  to  those  related  in  the  romance.    The  epic  There   he   received   the  ordinary   prolessorships  of   Oriental 

father  of  Huon  may  safely  be  identified  with  Seguia,  who  was  languages  and  ol   theology   in    1827   and   183a  respectively; 

count  of  Bordeaux  under  Louis  the  Pious  in  839,  and  died  thirteen  years  later  he  reii»ved  as  successor  of  Wilhelm  Geseaiw 
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( 1 786-1842)  to  Halle.  In  1865  he  was  accused  by  some  theo- 
logians of  the  Hengstenberg  school  of  heretical  doctrines.  From 
this  charge,  however,  he  successfuUy  cleared  himself,  the  entire 
theological  faculty,  including  Julius  MiiUer  (1801-1878)  and 
August  Tholuck  (i  799-1877),  bearing  testimony  to  his  sufficient 
orthodoxy.   He  died  at  Halle  on  the  24th  of  April  z866. 

His  earitest  works  in  the  department  of  Semitic  philolo^  (Exerci- 
latumgs  Attkiopkaet  1825,  and  De  emendanda  raltcne  lextcopapkiae 
Semilicaet  1827)  were  followed  by  the  first  part  (1841).  mainly 
historical  and  critical,  of  an  AusfiiMicke  Har&iscke  Crammalik, 
which  he  did  not  live  to  complete,  and  by  ^  treatise  on  the  early 
history  of  Hebrew  grammar  among  the  Jews  (De  rei  grammaticae 
apud  Juiatos  iniiiis  antiqmssimisque  scripieribas,  Halle,  i&0).  His 
principal  oontributkm  to  Biblical  literature,  the  ea^etical  and 
critical  Obersdzitng  und  Audegung  der  Pstdmen,  b^n  to  appear  in 
l85St  and  was  completed  in  1861  (2nd  ed.  by  E.  RKhm,  1807-1871, 
3rd  ed.  1888).  Other  writings  are  Ober  Bfgriff  und  Methode  der 
S0gau$tnte»  bibliuken  EinUiiung  (Marburg,  1844):  De  primiliva  «l 
teraJesUtruM  apud  Hebraeos  ra<iM«  (Halle,  1851-1864);  Die  QauUeu 
der  Genesis  von  neuem  uniersucht  (Berlin,  1853);  Dte  kadite  tkeo- 
sopkische  eder  mythohgiscMe  Tkeologie  und  SekriflerUdrung  (1861). 

%ee  E.  Riehm.  Hermann  Hupfdd  (HaUe,  1867);  W.  Kay.  Crisis 
Hupeldiana  (1865);  and  the  article  1^  A.  Kamphausen  m  Band 
viiL  of  Heneog-Hauck's  RealeneyUopddte  (1900). 

f  HURD*  RICHARD  (1720-1808),  English  divine  and  writer, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  was  bom  at  Congreve,.in  the  parish  of 
Penkridge,  Staffordshire,  where  his  father  was  a  faimer,  on  the 
13th  of  January  1720.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar* 
school  of  Brewood  and  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  He 
took  his  B.A.  degree  in  1739,  and  in  1742  he  proceeded  M.A.  and 
became  a  f eUow  of  his  coQege.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ordained 
deacon,  and  given  charge  of  the  parish  of  Reymeiston,  Norfolk, 
but  he  returned  to  (Cambridge  early  in  1743.  He  was  ordained 
priest  in  1744.  In  1748  he  published  some  Remarks  on  an 
Enquiry  into  tiu  Rejection  of  Christian  Miracles  by  the  Heathens 
(1746),  by  William  Weston,  a  feUow  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambrid^  He  prepared  editions,  which  won  the  praise  of 
Edward  Gibbon,'  of  the  Ars  poetica  and  Epistola  ad  Pisones 
(1749),  and  the  Epistola  ad  Augustum  (1751)  of  Horace.  A  a>m- 
pliment  in  the  preface  to  the  edition  of  x  749  was  the  starting-point 
of  a  lasting  friendship  with  William  Warburton,  throu^  whose 
influence  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  preachers  at  Whitehall 
in  1750.  In  1765  he  was  appointed  prnicher  at  Lincoln's  Inn, 
and  in  1767  he  became  archdeaa>n  of  Gloucester.  In  1768  he 
proceeded  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  delivered  at  Lincoln's  Inn  the 
first  Warburton  lectures,  which  were  published  later  (Z772)  as 
An  Introduction  to  Ike  Study  of  the  Prophecies  concerning  the 
Christian  Church,  He  became  bishop  of  lichfield  and  Coventry 
in  1774,  and  two  years  later  was  selected  to  be  tutor  to  the  prince 
of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  York.  In  1 781  he  was  translated  to  the 
see  of  Worcester.  He  lived  chiefly  at  Hartlebury  Castle,  where  he 
buQt  a  fine  library,  to  which  he  transferred  Alexander  Pope's  and 
Warburton's  boolu,  purchased  on  the  latter's  death.  He  was 
extremely  popular  at  court,  and  in  1783,  on  the  death  of  Arch- 
bishop Comwallis,  the  king  pressed  him  to  accept  the  primacy, 
but  Hurd,  who  was  known,  says  Madame  d'Arblay,  as  "  The 
Beauty  of  Holiness,"  declined  it  as  a  charge  not  suited  to  his 
temper  and  talents,  and  much  too  heavy  for  him  to  sustain. 
He  died,  unmarried,  on  the  28th  of  May  1808. 

Hurd's  Letters  on  Chivalry  and  Romance  (1762)  retain  a  certain 
interest  for  their  importance  in  th^  history  6f  the  romantic 
movement,  which  they  did  something  to  stimulate.  They  were 
written  in  continuation  of  a  dialogue  on  the  age  of  (^een 
Elizabeth  included  in  his  Moral  and  Political  Dialogties  (1759). 
Two  later  dialogues  On  the  Uses  of  Foreign  Travd  were  printed  in 
1763.  Hurd  wrote  two  acrimonious  defences  of  Warburton: 
On  the  Delicacy  of  Friendship  (1755),  in  answer  to  Dr  J.  Jortin; 
and  a  Letter  (1764)  to  Dr  Thomas  Leland,  who  had  criticized 
Warburton's  Doctrine  of  Grace.  He  edited  the  Worhs  of  William 
Warburton,  the  Select  Works  (1772)  of  Abraham  Cbwley,  and 
left  materials  for  an  edition  (6  vols.,  181 1)  of  Addison.  His 
own  works  appeared  in  a  collected  edition  in  8  vols,  in 
x8xi. 

*  "  ExatAination  of  Dr  Hurd's  Commentary  on  Horace's  Epistles  **• 
{Misc.  Works,  cd.  John,  Lord  Sheffield,  1837,  pp.  403-427). 


The  chief  sources  for  Bishop  HunTs  biograpliy  atr ' 
occurrences  in  the  life  of  the  author."  written  by  himarlf  aae  7^ 
fixed  to  vol.  i.  of  his  works  (1811);  **  Memom  of  Dr  Hani  "  im-Jt 
EecUsiasticol  and  University  .  .  .  Reeisler  (1809),  pp.  ^99-45^ 
John  Nichols.  Literary  anecdotes,  voL  vL  (1812).  ppc  468-61^;  Fn.-  ^ 
Kilvert.  Memoirs  of  .  .  .  Richard  Hnrd  (1860).  giviiic  sek::'  -. 
from  Hurd's oommoapbce  book,  some oorrrspoodcoce.  aad  est.-.- . 
from  contemporary  aoooonts  of  the  bwhop  A  irview  of  this  «  .-  _ 
entitled  "  Bishop  Hurd  and  his  Coocenporaries,"  appeared  aa  zu 
North  Britisk  Review,  voL  xxsdv.  (1861).  pp.  375*298^ 

HURDLE  (O.  Eng.  hyrdel,  cognate  with  such  Tenionk  izrrk 


in 
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as  Ger.  HSrde,  Dutch  horde,  Eng.  "  boarding 
languages  the  word  appears  in  Gr.  Kupria, 
Lat.  cratis,  basket,  cf.  "crate,"  "grate"), 
porary  fence,  formed  oi  a  framework  of  U^t  timber,  wat^L, 
with  smaller  pieces  of  hazel,  willow  or  other  pliable  wood  r 
constructed  on  the  plan  of  a  ligjht  five-barred  field  cate,  r^'.. 
in  with  brushwood.  Similar  xnovabk  frames  can  be  made  - 
iron,  wire  or  other  materiaL  A  constructioa  of  the  saxne  :}7k. 
is  used  in  military  engineering  and  fortification  as  a  fowiwij-  -r 
for  a  temporary  roadway  across  boggy  ground  or  as  a  hart  rj 

for  earthworks. 

HURDLB  RACnre.  nmning  races  over  short  distances.  <: 
intervals  in  which  a  number  of  hurdles,  or  fence-like  obstaccs 
must  be  jumped.  This  has  always  been  a  favooixte  brand:  .: 
track  athletics,  the  usual  distances  being  xao  yds^.,  220  yds.  ^zJ. 
440  yds.  The  120  yds.  hurdk  race  is  nm  over  ten  hiirijes 
3  ft.  6  in.  hig^  and  xo  yds.  apMit,  with  a  spact  of  15  yds.  ires 
the  start  to  the  first  hurdle  and  a  like  distince  from  the  Lis: 
hurdle  to  the  finish.  In  Great  Britain  the  hmtfles  are  fixcc 
and  the  race  is  run  on  grass;  in  America  the  hurdles,  alihc>£b 
of  the  same  height,  are  not  fixed,  and  the  races  are  nin  on  iht 
dnder  track.  The  "  low  hurdle  race "  of  320  yds.  is  run  c\t: 
ten  hurdles  2  ft.  6.  iiL  hi^  and  20  yds.  apart,  with  like  distance 
between  the  start  and  the  first  hurdle  and  between  the  Iaj:: 
hurdte  and  the  finish.  The  record  tinse  for  the  xao  yds.  nre 
on  grass  b   15!  sees.,  and  on  dndefs  15^  sees,   boih 


which  were  performed  by  A.  C  Kraenzldn,  who  also  holds 


cf 

record  for  the  220  yds.  k>w  hurdle  race,  23I  sees.  For  440  y.i». 
.over  hurdles  the  record  time  b  57I  sees.,  by  T.  If.  DoDovaa, 
and  by  J.  B.  Densham  at  Ketmington  Oval  in  1907. 

HURDT-GURDT  (Fr.  vieUe  d  mamoeOe,  xympkome  or  dhfc-r^e 
A  roue;  Ger.  Bauernleier,  Deutsckdeier,  Betderieier,  RadU^fr. 
Ital.  lira  tedesca,  lira  rustica,  lira  pagana),  nam  loos^  used  as 
a  synonym  for  any  grinding  organ,  hot  strict^  a  medirv^ 
drone  instrument  with  strings  set  in  vibration  l^  the  frrctka 
of  a  wheel,  being  a  devek^ment  of  the  orgonisirmsn  {qjf.)  reduced 
in  size  so  that  it  could  be  conveniently  played  by  oec  person 
instead  of  two.  It  consisted  of  a  box  or  soundchest,  soBaetlmes 
rectangular,  but  more  generally  having  the  outline  of  the  guitar; 
inside  it  had  a  wheel,  covered  with  leather  and  rosined,  axid  worked 
by  means  of  a  crank  at  the  tail  end  of  the  instnuncnt.  On  the 
fingerboard  were  placed  movable  frets  or  kty%,  which,  00  beir^ 
depressed,  stopped  the  strings,  at  points  concspoodini^  to  ^he 
diatonic  intervab  of  the  sc^  At  first  there  were  4  stri::^ 
later  6.  In  the  orgamstrura  thrce'stringi,  acted  oa  aimuhace- 
ously  by  the  keys,  produced  the  rude  harmony  known  as  argcwmm. 
Vlhea  thb passed  outof  favour, superseded  by  the  first  hfgfnii:ngs 
of  polyphony  over  a  pedal  bass,  the  organist  rum  gave  place  lo 
the  hiudy-gurdy.  Instead  of  acting  on  all  the  strings,  the  ke>-s 
now  affected  the  first  striitg  only,  or  **  chantcrene,"  thoogb  :a 
some  cases  certain  keys,  made  longer,  abo  reached  the  th.rd 
string  or  "  trompette  ";  the  result  was  that  a  diatonic  mclc  iv 
could  be  played  on  the  chanterelles.  The  other  open  strr^i 
always  sounded  simultaneously  as  long  as  the  wheel  was  turtad, 
like  drones  on  the  bag-pipe. 

The  hurdy-gurdy  originated  in  France  at  the  time  when  xhe 
Paris  School  or  Old  French  School  was  laying  the  fmindatiocs  jf 
a>unterpoint  and  polyphony.  During  the  xjth  and  x^th  ceo:  ures 
it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Symphonic  or  Ckyfome.  and  :n 
Cvennany  Lira  or  Leyer.  Its  popularity  remained  andimini<hed 
in  France  until  late  in  the  x8th  centoiy.  Althoctgh  the  hurdy- 
gurdy  never  obtained  recognition  among  serious  nrasidaxK  ia 
Germany,  the  idea  embodied  in  the  mcrhanism  Oiinulatrd 
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Imrauity,  die  nsull  bcini  luch  mualcil  ciukdtiet  u  the  Cnfe*-  "one  mijI  linHtone.  "^^c^  fo««;  *"'^^  ■"!«(«  (rmti  o^ 

(c.  iMo),  ■  lurpticbard  in  which  UK  itnnga,  iuuu  of  being  Suiuw bay,  w m. dnp ind i£  m.  wide  xiniiu  mouth.              \ 

■lucked  by  quUb,  wen  sel  in  vibration  by  [ticlion  of  one  ol  (be  ^The  chkT  ti£uiuia  oC  tbc  Uke  on  the  U.S.  wle  vt  Thunder  bey 

Ittk  ileel  wheeli,  connd  nith  pireiuneat  ind  well  rouned.  river,  AuSiMerivw  end  Smawriw.   Op  the  Cinadiin  nde  in 

which  were  kept  muting  by  mean,  ol  s  Uige  *h«l  and  .  «rie>  of  M^Siirri^^SS  H^' d^^  ta£'s!S^^JS^^ 

cyKuden  worked  by  treadle*.   Other  imtruments  of  limilur  type  Hvet,  aU  enptiwic  into  Gsmian  liay  and  Nofth  Chaiuel.  ud 

WER  the  Bafindtnitr  invenlcd  by  Job,  Hoblfeld  of  Berlin  in  Sau|eeaandMaitlandriwn.floi>ln(iBtolbeniiinlake.  Tbeietevt 

ITSiandtheBogenflUgelbyC.  A.MeyerolC0riiUiai79<-    In  bMotMlamlyiMdlneonBBdoBwitlii^jeluiiiberlBjoperaUoofc 

Adam  Walked.  CduH-a  (.J71)  the  friction  was  provided  by  a  Th^-  ""^  """f  •'™™>  dram  .  bain  ol  75.300  ^.  m. 

namng  band  instead  of  ■  bow.                                      (K.  S.)  There  is  a  ilight  ourenl  in  Lake  Huron  ikliting  the  vaC  (hore 

HOBLrrOKB,   FBEDEBICK   TEATES   (1800-1S60),   English  from  inJet  to  outlet.    At  the  south  end  it  lunis  and  paiKi  up 

Mtnang  CkrnicU.    Mis  gnod-uncle,  Richard  Hurlstone,  had  Iilind  and  a  current,  umetima  attaining  a  strength  ol  hall  a 

been  a  well-known  ponrail-painter  a  ge«raiian  earlier.    F.  V,  knot,  pasMS  into  Geoigian  bay  tliraugh  tlie  main  entiance.    let 

HurlstoiK  iludied  under  Sir  W.  Beechey.  Sir  T.  Lawrence  and  and  navigation  condilioni  and  yeuly  levels  art  aimUti  M  Ibcac 

B.  R.  Haydon,  and  in  iS»  became  a  student  at  the  Royal  on  the  other  Great  Lakei  (f.t.). 

Academy,  where  he  aoon  began  to  ethibit.    In  iSij  he  won  the  Practically  all  the  United  Slates  traffic  i>  conGtied  la  vtneb 

Academy's  gold  medil  for  historical  piiciing.    In  rSji  he  was  passing  through  the  main  lake  between  Lakes  Superior  aad 

elected  to  the  Society  of  British  Artisti,  of  which  in  1835  he  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie,  but  on  the  Canadian  side  an  several 

became  president;  it  waa  to  their  eihibitiona  that  he  sent  most  railway  lermini  which  receive  grain  mostly  from  Lake  Superior, 

of  hii  pictures,  as  be  became  a  pronounced  critic  of  the  manage-  and  deliver  mixed  fnight  to  ports  on  that  take.    Tia  chief  of 

Bcnt  of  the  Academy.    He  died  in  London  on  the  loih  of  June  these  are  Pany  Sound,  Midland,  Victoria  Harbour,  CoUingwood, 

1(69.   Hil  historical  paintings  and  portraits  wen  very  numerous.  Owen  Sound,  Southampton,  Kincardine,  Goderich  and  Samia, 

Some  of  the  most  lepreKntative  an  "  A  Venetian  Page  "  (1S14),  at  the  outlet  ol  the  lake.    The  construction  of  a  ihip  canal  to 

"  The  Eachantress  Armlda  "  (iBji),  "  Eros  "  (1836),  "  Prinner  connect  Georgian  hay  with  Montreal  by  way  ol  Fnnch  river, 

tt  Chilian  "  (1S3;),  "  Girt  of  Sorrento  "  (1847),  "  Boabdil  "  Lake  Nipissing  and  Ottawa  river  began  in  tjio.    A  river  and 

(1S54),  and  his  portrait  ol  the  71h  earl  of  Cavan  (1S33).  lake  route  with  connecting  canals,  in  all  about  44a  m.  long, 

I    HOROH  (a  French  term,  from  hart,  bristled,  early  used  as  will  be  opened  for  vessels  of  10  ft.  draught  at  a  cost  estimated 

•Deipresaionolcontempt.sigiiifying  "lout"),a  nicknamegivfB  at  £»i,ooo,ooo  saving  tome  340  milea  in  the  distance  from 

F     by  the  French  when  first  in  Canada  to  certain  Indian  Iribea  Lake  Superior  or  Lake  Michigan  to  the  5ea- 

of  Iroquoian  stock,  occupying  a  territoiy,  which  similarly  was  There  is  a  large  fishing  industry  in  Lake  Huron,  the  Canadian 

caltedHuronia,  in  Ontario,  and  constituting  a  confederation  called  catch  being  valued  at  over  a  quarter  milliDn  dollars  per  annuDi. 

In  Iheir  own  tongue  Wendatr  islanders"),  which  was  conuplcd  Salmon   trout    {Salcdinm    namajcKjA,    Walb.)    and  whitefiab 

by  Ihe  English  into  Yendai,  Cuyaudotte  and  then  Wyandot.  {Cmimta  dvpeifurma.  MilchiU)  an  the  most  numerous  and 

lie  name  persists  (or  the  small  section  of  "  Hurons  of  Loieite,"  valuable.    Amongst  the  islands  on  the  east  shon  of  GeorgiaD 

la  Quebec,  but  the  remnant  of  the  old  Huron  Confederacy  which  bay,  which  an  greatly  frequented  as  a  summer  resort,  black 

after  its  dispersal  in  the  17th  century  settled  in  Ohio  and  was  bass  (mCcrgpfcnu)  and  maskinonge  (£101  nMiwr,  Lc  Sueur) 

afteiwardl  removed  to  Oklahoma  is  generally  called  Wyandot,  are  a  great  attraction  to  anglers. 

For  tbeir  history  see  Wvandot,  and  Indians,  North  Aheucan  See  Garnan  Bay  ami  JVnrU  Ckanntl  Pild.  Department  of  Marine 

{under  "  Indian  Wats  ";  Ahmkan  and  Irmaiao).  and  f  ishen«  (Ottawa,  1903! ;  .Sniiinf  DiKcli™.  /or  Ulu  Huron. 

,    c—  rr—ji^-i  J  j__-,JL    r.j.-...  nv-.i.:-..,..-     r™-!    .»  Ca<ad%aH  Shori,  Dcoanmeol  of  Manne  and  Firtcnei  (Ona»a. 

"Sf™"^^  ^  ^"erKB.  M»ns  (Washmpon,   1907),  S.V.  ,^^).  BMiUn  Ni.  i£su^,  i4  N=rU,tt,  a'ld  NcA-W.il^  Lit,!,. 

""J™-  LfniKd  Staler  War  bipanment  (Waihingioii.  1907):  U.S.  Hyirt- 

BimOH.  Ihe  second  largest  of  Ihe  Great  Lakes  of  North  trapl-KOSaPiMUalioTt.No.ioSC.StiUintDi'tiKonijKrLaiiaMrm, 

America,  including  Georgian  Bay  and  the  channel   north  of  ic.  U.S.  Navy  Department  (Washington.  1901). 

Maniloulio  Island,  wbicb  an  always  assadated  with  it.     It  HnBRICAHB.   a  windstorm  of  great   force  and  violence, 

b'ea  between  the  parallels  of  43°  and  46°  "'  N.  and  between  originally  as  eiperienced  in  the  Weil  Indies;  it  is  now  used  to 

the  meridians  of  So"  and  84°  W.,  and  is  bounded  W.  by  the  describe  similar  storms  in  other  regions,  except  in  the  East 

Mate  of  Michigan,  and  N,  and  £.  by  the  province  ol  Ontario,  Indies  and  the  Chinese  seas,  where  they  are  generally  known 

Georgian  flay  and  North  Channel  being  wholly  within  Canadian  as  "  typhoons."    Hurricane  is  the  strongest  force  of  wind  in 

territory.    The  main  portion  of  the  lake  is  13;  m.  long  from  the  Beaufort  scale.  The  Caribbean  word  ibiiracan  was  introduced 

the  Strait  ol  Mackinac  10  St  Gair  river,  and  98  m.  wide  on  the  by  the  Portuguese,  Spanish  and  Dutch  ciplorenof  (he  i;lh  and 

45lh  parallel  of  latitude.     Georgian  Bay  is  US  m.  long,  with  '6'1>  centuries  into  many  European  languages,  as  in  Span. 

>  greatest  width  of  60  m.,  whUe  North  Channel  it  110  m,  long,  iuracaa,  Portu.  furacao,  Ilal.  wacait,  Fr,    oarajmi,  and  in 

with  an  eitteme  width  of  16  m.,  the  whole  lake  having  an  area  Swed.,Ger.  and  Dutch  aisrjbiH,  or  Dntcan.    A  "  hurricane-deck  " 

and  incidentally  serves  as  a  promenade. 

HURRY  (or  Uaav),  SIB  JOHN  (d.   1630),  Brillsh  soldier, 

was  bom  in  Aberdeenshin,  and  saw  much  service  as  a  young 

man  in  Germany.     In  1&41  he  relumed  home  and  became 

Lieut.-Colonel  in  a  Scottish  regiment.     At  the  end  ol  the 

same  year  be  wat  involved  in  the  plot  known  as  the  "  InddenL'' 

'  g   It.  hiffer  iharT  Lake  At  the  oulbreah  of  the  Civil  War  Hurry  joined  the  array  of  the 

3  south  eitremity  through  eail  of  Essex,  and  was  distinguished  at  Edgchill  and  Bnntford. 

Early  in  t64j  he  deserted  to  the  Royalists,  bringing  with  him 

ii  ihoiM  an  of  eneisiei  and  'nlormation  on  which  Rupert  acted  at  once.    Thus  was  brought 

_._.. fn  and  hilly  lurfLe  rising  in  about  the  action  of  Cbalgrove  Field,  where  Hurry  again  showed 

^cci  to  too  it.  aiwve  the  lake  and  giving  a  pn>iuiian  ol  idandi  conspicuous  valour;  he  was  kniglited  on   the  same  evening. 

null  of  Michigan,  an  Aai.'  The  iwk  lormatiou  an  ol  sand-  was  sent  with  Baillie  against' Montrose  in  the  Hightanda.    M>> 
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HURST— HURSTMONCEAUX 


detached  operations  were  conducted  with  ^eat  skill,  but  his 
attempt  to  surprise  Montrose's  camp  at  Auldearn  ended  in 
a  complete  disaster,  partly,  on  account  of  the  accident  of  the 
men  discharging  their  pieces  before  starting  on  the  march. 
Soon  afterwards  he  once  more  joined  Charles's  party,  and  he 
was  taken  prisoner  in  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Preston  (1648). 
Sir  John  Hurry  was  Montrose's  Major-General  in  the  last 
desperate  attempt  of  the  Scottish  Royalists.  Taken  at  Carbis- 
dale,  he  was  beheaded  at  Edinburgh,  May  39th,  1650.  A  soldier 
of  fortune  of  great  bravery,  experience  and  skill,  his  frequent 
changes  of  front  were  due  rather  to  laxity  of  political  principles 
than  to  any  calculated  idea  of  treason. 

HURST,  JOHN  PLBTCHBR  (1834-1903),  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  bishop,  was  bom  in  Salem,  Dorchester  county, 
Maryland,  on  the  17th  of  August  1834.  He  graduated  at 
Diddnson  College  in  1854,  and  in  1856  went  to  Germany  and 
studied  at  Halle  and  Heidelberg.  From  1858  to  1867  he  was 
engaged  in  pastoral  work  in  America,  and  from  1867  to  1871  he 
taught  in  Methodist  mission  institutes  in  Germany.  In  1871-1873 
he  was  professor  of  historical  theology  at  Drew  TheologiosI 
Seminary,  Madison,  New  Jersey,  of  which  he  was  president 
from  X873  till  x88o,  when  he  was  made  a  bishop.  He  died  at 
Bethesda,  Maryland,  on  the  4th  of  May  1903.  Bishop  Hurst, 
by  his  splendid  devotion  in  2876-1879,  recovered  the  endowment 
of  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  lost  by  the  failure  in  2876  of 
Daniel  Drew,  its  founder;  and  with  McOintock  and  Crooks  be 
improved  the  quality  of  Methodist  scholarship.  The  American 
University  (Methodist  Episcopal)  at  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
postgraduate  work  was  the  outcome  of  his  projects,  and  he 
was  its  chancellor  from  1891  to  his  death. 


He  published  A  History  cf  RatianaUsm  (1866):  Hacenfaoch's 
Chunk  History  0/  Ike  EitlOeentk  and  Nimeteentk  CnUmries  (2  vubL. 
1869);  voo  Oosterzee's  John's  GospH:  Apologetical  LtOmrts  (1869): 
Lange's  Ommentary  on  Ike  Epistie  to  Ike  Romans  (1869):  Uanyrj 
to  Ike  Tract  Cause:  A  Contrikulion  to  the  History  of  the  Refonmsxicn 
(1873),  a  translation  and  revision  of  Thdemann's  klartjrrr  drr 
Traktatsacke  (1864):  Ontlines  of  Bihie  History  (187O;  Chalimts  <•/ 
Ckwck  History  (1874};  Life  and  Literature  in  Ike  FatkeHand  (i875>. 
brilliant  aketches  of  Germany;  a  brief  pamphkt.  Our  Tkcotifu^t 
Century  (1877);  Bibtiotkeea  Theologica  (1883),  a  compOation  b>  tus 
students,  revised  by  G.  W.  GiUmoce  in  1895  under  the  tick  Uttntt^t 
f  Theology;  Indika:  Ike  CousUry  and  People  ef  India  and  Ceyteu 
1891),  the  outgrowth  of  his  traveb  in  1884-1885  wbes  he  heU  tbe 
conferences  of  India;  and  several  choxcb  histories  (Ckantaaqoa 
text-books)  published  together  as  A  Short  History  ef  the  Chnsitom 
Ckurck  (1893). 

HURSTMOHCBAUZ  (also  HESsncoMCEinOt  &  village  In  the 
Eastbotime  parliamoitary  division  of  Sussex,  V-ngJanH  g  m.  x.£. 
of  Eastbourne.  Pop.  (1901)  1429.  The  village  takes  its  name 
from  Waleran  de  Monoeuz,  lord  of  the  manor  after  the  Caaqacst, 
but  the  castle,  for  the  picturesque  ruins  d  which  tlie  v^lagr 
is  famous,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  by  Sir  Roger  de 
Fiennes.  It  is  moated,  and  is  a  fine  spedmen  of  isth-centGry 
brickworic,  the  buildings  ooycting  an  almost  square  qnartnngie 
measuring  about  70  ydL  in  the  side.  Towers  flank  the  oooien, 
and  there  is  a  beantiful  tunreted  entrance  gate,  but  only  the 
foundations  of  most  of  the  buildings  ranged  nmnd  the  janer 
courts  are  to  be  traced.  The  church  <d  All  Saints  is  in  the  msia 
Eariy  English,  and  mntains  interesting  mcmoments  to  menbcp 
of  the  Fiennes  fanuly  and  others.  In  the  diurchyard  is  the 
tomb  of  Archdeacon  Julius  Charles  Hare,  the  thmlngian  (1855). 
Much  material  from  the  castle  was  used  in  the  crectioB  d 
HuistmonGeanx  Place,  a  mansion  9I  the  iSlh  catinjr. 
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